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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Monday,  May  17,  1965 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  as 
guests  to  the  Legislature  today,  students  from 
the  following  schools:  In  the  west  gallery, 
Glencoe  public  school,  Glencoe;  in  the  east 
gallery,  Harley  Central  public  school,  Harley 
and  Our  Lady  of  Wisdom  separate  school, 
Scarborough. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  CROWN  AGENCY  ACT 

Mr,  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Crown  Agency  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  sixteenth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Noden  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

( continued ) 

On  vote  208: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  was  some- 
thing like  12.30  when  we  were  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  vote,  on  the  emergency 
measures  organization  last  week. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  We  are  on  a  motion 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden),  that  items  4  and  5  of  the  vote  208 
be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  speaking  on  that.  I 
would  like  to  raise  some  questions  about  the 
whole  organization  of  EMO,  as  it  is  called. 
I  think  the  first  thing  that  any  organization 


would  want  to  know,  is  what  its  purpose  is. 
I  have  raised  this  in  the  past,  for  over  six 
years,  examining  finances  to  pay  expenditures 
for  this  organization,  before  the  present 
hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  was 
even  in  the  Legislature,  and  a  previous 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  had 
charge  of  this  organization  and  at  that  time 
we  were  asking  questions  about  the  form  of 
organization  of  EMO  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. And  he  was  assuring  us  that  there  was 
a  voluntary  army  throughout  the  province. 
As  I  mentioned  last  week,  after  that 
Minister  suggested  that,  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  Hon.  Mr.  Frost,  came  in  and  said 
that  the  approach  that  would  be  used  in  a 
national  emergency  is  to  use  the  armed 
forces.    Do  not  let  us  forget  this. 

Well,  as  I  look  at  the  role  of  the  armed 
forces  today,  I  think  we  all  recognize  that 
with  the  change  of  approach  they  are  taking, 
surely  there  must  be  a  change  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  EMO.  But  we  have 
heard  nothing  with  respect  to  EMO  to  indi- 
cate that  they  would  have  dijfferent  terms  of 
responsibility. 

Is  it  in  charge  of  a  national  emergency 
and  of  evacuation?  Will  it  man  the  roads? 
Will  it  man  the  approaches  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  people  out  of  cities,  rescue,  first  aid, 
traffic  control,  monitoring  damage,  road 
clearance  and  so  on? 

As  yet  we  have  had  no  clear  answer  to  this, 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  should 
have  a  clear  answer  on  what  is  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  EMO. 

I  would  think  that  one  of  the  necessary 
factors  would  be  immediate  rajnd  action  if 
we  had  any  emergency.  I  would  think  that 
there  would  be  a  clear  knowledge  who  is  in 
charge.  I  think  through  you,  sir,  that  the 
lion.  Attorney  General  has  probably  served  in 
the  military  forces  and  he  recognizes  that  in 
a  national  emergency  it  is  so  essential  that 
there  be  someone  in  charge  who  can  make 
decisions  immediately  and  direct  the  forces. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  some  little  disappoint- 
ment, that  in  the  case  of  the  organization 
which  comes  under  the  hon.  Attorney 
General's  department  and  from .  whom  we 
hoped  there  would  be  a  clear,  decisive  voice 
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and  a  show  of  (luick  action,  that  we  find  that 
when  ni>  hon.  friend  from  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer)  raises  three  very-  simple  (juestions 
about  KMO,  instead  of  replyinji  almost  within 
the  next  day  we  are  still  waiting  for  the 
answer. 

I  am  referriniz  to  a  (juestion  he  raised, 
(jnestion  77.  Will  the  hon.  Attorney  (General 
advise  if,  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency such  as  war,  the  residents  of  Metro- 
ix)litan  Toronto  will  Ix?  evacuated  from  said 
municipality? 

Now  surely  if  we  had  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion we  wotild  not  be  waiting  three  months 
to  ^et  the  answer  to  this  rather  simple  and 
fundamental  (iuesti(m;  hut  such  is  the  case. 

If  so,  the  (juestion  goes  on,  where  will  the 
citizens  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  be  (evacu- 
ated to?  We  have  waited  three  months  to 
hear  the  answer  to  that. 

If  so,  has  there  been  any  arrangement  for 
the  stockpiling  of  food  for  such  evacuees? 
We  ha\e  waited  three  months  for  that. 

If  so,  what  are  these  arrangements?  If  so, 
lias  there  been  any  provision  for  .shelter  for 
such  evacuees?  If  so,  what  are  these  arrange- 
ments? 

If  .so,  what  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  e\acuation  of  the  following  from  Metro- 
politan Toronto:  1.  School  children;  2. 
Patients  in  hospitals;  .3.  Aged  and  infirm; 
4.  Persons  in  penal  institutions. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  delay  we  have  had 
in  getting  a  reply  to  these  very  fundamental 
riuestions  is  an  indication  that  something  is 
rotten  in  the  state  of  EMO. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Now,  sir,  we  may  June  this 
situation,  and  we  have  had  this  in  the  past, 
where  we  have  been  trying  to  establish  if 
the  hon.  Attonu-y  General's  department  has 
a  responsibility  for  tliis  elusive  organization, 
EMO? 

I  was  interested,  again,  in  the  series  of 
((uestions  that  were  asked  by  my  friend,  the 
h<)n.  mem>H'r  for  Downsview,  Mr.  Chairman. 
He  asked:  "Docs  the  province  of  Ontario 
exeKi'.se  any  supervisory  juri.sdiction  over 
expenditiire.'?  made  by  the  municipal  emer- 
gency measures  organzations  in  Ontario?"  And 
the  answer  came  back:  "Yes." 

I  think  it  i.s  important  that  we  had  tJiat , 
clarified  l>ocau.s<-,  sir,  in  the  past  when  we 
saw  the  vagueness,  when  we  saw  the  mis- 
interpretations bei^ng  given  about  this  organ- 
ization we  began  to  wonder  who  was  really 
responsibly  for^  it  But  when  it  is  clearly 
Stated  Itere  thgt  you  Kave  a  Jujrisdiction  over 


EMO,  then  we  say  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
C General  that  he  has  a  responsibility  to  be 
able  to  provide  answers  about  its  objective. 

The  interesting  thing  to  me  is  that— if  I 
could  just  take  Metropolitan  Toronto— we 
find  we  have  a  situation  where  the  organizer 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto— or  the  director,  or 
whatever  title  he  goes  under— is  suggesting 
that  they  have  formulated  grand  plans  for 
evacuation,  for  shelter  protection  from 
nuclear  strikes;  yet  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
provincial  area  is  not  able  to  supply  an 
answer. 

I  would  like  to  look  at  the  operation  v\'ithin 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  where  the  largest 
proportion  of  our  people  are  living;  and  pos- 
sibly this  would  be  one  of  the  real  danger 
areas  for  a  strike  in  the  event  of  war.  When 
you  examine  the  operation— we  do  know  that 
last  year  there  was  an  accidental  triggering 
of  the  alarm  in  Ottawa— we  would  assume 
that  when  an  alarm  goes  oft,  if  this  organiza- 
tion has  any  efficiency  and  if  they  have  done 
a  job  of  informing  the  people,  that  when  they 
hear  an  alarm  they  know  how  to  move  quickly 
in    connection   with    the   emergency. 

But  what  we  find  is  that  no  one,  not  even 
the  government  officers,  were  aware  what 
this  noise  was  all  about.  That,  sir,  would 
suggest  to  me  that  there  is  some  inefficiency. 
There  is  something  wrong  in  the  state  of 
EMO  when  an  alarm  goes  off  and  even  the 
government  officers  are  wondering:  what  on 
earth  is  that  noise  going  on  over  there? 

In  Toronto  people  would  wonder  what  on 
earth  was  going  on  if  there  was  any  kind  of 
an  alarm—even  in  the  form  of  an  exercise— 
because  as  I  understand  it,  there  have  really 
been  very  few  exercises  in  Metropolitan' 
Toronto,  very  few  rehearsals  by  the  emer- 
gency organization— it  is  mostly  academic  talk 
at  the  moment.  There  has  been  no  practical 
exercise  for  the  people  of  the  city.  Indeed 
if  they  had  an  exercise  there  would  be  real 
(Mubarrassnient  because  of  the  exposure  of 
the  whole  inefficiency  and  confusion  regard- 
ing the  organization. 

We   are   told  that   there   are   14   dispersal  , 
routes  from  Metro  Toronto;  we  are  told  that 
these  dispersal  routes  are  for  the  people  to 
move    out    in    their    cars    and    liead    quickly 
toward  the  north  and  the  east  and  the^west. 
The  public,  however,  has  to  guess  hofW  EMO 
plans   it.     They   will   not   know   where   these 
roiites    are,    because    as    I    understand    fi'ttrh  '^ 
another  question  which  my  hon,  friend  from' 
Downsview    asked,    the    signs    which    were 
bovight  several  y^ars  ago  ar^  not  put  on  the  ., 
routes  to  indicate  the  dispersal ,  routps;  they^ 
are  still  in  the  vaults  of  police  !statiq|]r,N^,..C 
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If  there  is  any  practical  purpose  to  paying 
for  signs,  it  is  the  purpose  of  hammering 
them  up  to  indicate  the  routes  and  not 
keeping  them  hidden  Hke  the  gold  in  Fort 
Knox. 

I  would  suggest,  as  well,  that  there  is  a 
very  real  question  about  these  14  dispersal 
routes.  It  is  a  very  real  question  whether 
people,  even  in  their  cars,  in  the  matter  of 
an  emergency  would  be  able  to  get  out 
through  these  14  routes.  That  question  would 
be  in  anyone's  mind,  even  if  they  think  of 
the  traffic  congestion  that  takes  place  at 
5  o'clock.  What  on  earth  would  happen  on 
these  14  routes  if  there  was  a  real  emergency 
and  the  people  were  aware  of  it! 

Apart  from  all  kinds  of  other  democratic 
questions,  what  happens  to  the  people  who 
have  not  got  cars  and  who  are  left  in  the 
city?  Apart  from  practical  questions  such  as 
what  about  blocking  people  who  might  have 
to  dive  into  the  city.  You  always  hear  a 
vague  kind  of  talk  about  this  dispersal;  you 
hear  that  there  will  be  volunteers  who  will 
be  directing  the  traffic— they  have  set  up  some 
kind  of  automated  system  for  all  the  street 
signs.  But  I  suggest  the  only  test  of  whether 
this  would  be  efficient  would  be  if  they  have 
a  rehearsal. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  the  reply  will  be  that 
they  had  two  rehearsals.  I  understand  there 
was  one  in  the  autumn  of  1963,  when  a  few 
policemen  moved  up  to  the  dispersal  routes 
in  cars,  with  some  direction  from  an  RCAF 
aircraft.  Again  in  1964— and  I  can  imagine 
that  effort-the  valiant  little  band  of  EMO 
personnel  had  a  theoretical  exercise  with  a 
couple  of  the  dispersal  units  heading  out 
seme  of  these  streets. 

I  suggest  the  government  is  surely  not  satis- 
fied with  this  whole  fagade  that  is  taking 
place.  Let  us  come  back  to  that  flaw  which 
the  Metro  EMO  has  formulated,  sir.  As 
I  said  before,  grand  plans  for  evacuation  and 
shelter  protection  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
strike;  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  would  agree  with  me  that  the  plans 
are  too  vague  in  many  areas  and  too  im- 
practical in  many  olher  areas.  There  has 
been  no  dissemination  of  knowledge,  as  the 
speaker  before  me  suggested,  no  dissemina- 
tion of  information  to  the  public;  and  there 
has  been  virtually  no  exercise  on  the  oper- 
ation to  see  if  these  plans  would  be  effective. 

This  raises  the  very  real  question  of 
whether  this  is  really  worthwhile  expenditure. 
What  rbout  the  dirertor?  I  would  say  he  is  a 
man  who  must  be  able  to  live  under  a  great 
deal  of  frustration.  But  even  the  poor  director 
of  this  organization  works  under  a  committee. 


as  I  understand,  which  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  Metro  council  and  other  elected 
officials.  This  committee  does  have  the  power 
to  form  policy  and  approve  estimates,  but  it 
does  not  in  fact  exercise  close  scrutiny  of  the 
operations. 

I  want  to  come  back  again  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  when  he 
was  asking  about  the  operation  and  asking 
whose  responsibility  it  was,  whether  it  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General's 
department  for  the  finances,  and  the  answer  is 
right  there  that  it  is. 

I  suggest,  sir,  that  there  are  so  many  areas 
that  are  vague  in  this  setup  that  it  warrants 
either  ridicule,  or  else  real  concern  and 
apprehension  that  a  government  would  permit 
this  kind  of  money  to  be  spent  without  taking 
concrete  steps  either  to  develop  an  organized 
functional  pattern  or  else  to  abandon  it. 

Metro  EMO  has  a  plan,  I  understand,  and 
tins  plan  is  a  thick  booklet  of  detailed  in- 
structions covering  schools,  fall-out  hazards, 
dispersal  warnings,  etc.  The  contents  of  the 
plan  have  not  been  passed  on  to  the  civic 
and  other  officials  whose  task  in  a  strike 
would  be  to  implement  them  so  that  it  could 
be  assumed  the  designated  responsible  officials 
would  be  present  in  the  event  of  a  strike  and 
not  fleeing  with  their  families.  Even  if  the 
plans  were  familiar  to  the  designated  persons, 
such  as  the  chief  of  police  and  so  on,  no 
measures  have  been  generally  taken  to  ensure 
those  persons  would  have  passed  the  informa- 
tion on  to  their  departments. 

Dispersal  routes  I  have  talked  about  already 
and  shown  what  a  farce  that  situation  is. 

We  talk  about  shelters.  The  select  com- 
mittee on  national  defence  in  October,  1964, 
recommended  that  the  shelter  programme 
should  be  dropped.  Metro  EMO  still  includes 
shelters  in  its  programme.  It  agrees  that  indi- 
vidual shelters  have  not  been  effectively 
adopted  by  the  population  and  are  impractical 
as  a  planned  protection  method.  However,  the 
Metro  EMO  published  and  distributed  in- 
effectively a  booklet  Industrial  Defence  Plan- 
ning, of  which  a  large  part  is  detailed 
specifications  for  shelters,  contents  of  shelters, 
and  so  on.  Metro  EMO  also  speaks  of  vague 
plans  for  conducting  fallout  protection, 
measurements  of  school  basements,  and  so  on. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  these  would  be  used 
for  blast  protection  only  or  for  fallout  pro- 
tection once  the  city  has  been  demolished. 

A  fundamental  defect  with  the  plan— and 
I  refer  to  the  plan  which  has  been  written 
up— is  that  it  presupposes  voluntary  dispersal. 
No  provision  in  the  absence  of  a  full-scale 
mass  shelter  programme  is  made  for  persons 
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rt'iiiaininK.  The  plan  only  is  effective  if  there 
is  a  mass  evacuation.  Yet  how  nnich  notice 
would  be  given?  Metro  EMO  presupposes  an 
international  crisis  to  give  advance  warning. 
This  is  fallacious.  Of  course  there  would  be 
an  international  crisis,  perhaps  even  declara- 
tions of  a  state  of  eniergenc)'. 

But  would  the  people  of  Canada  or  the 
people  of  Toronto  disperse  from  their  homes 
and  flee  imprepared  to  some  unknown  place 
in  the  comitryside?  Of  course  they  would  not. 
We  had  this  situation  in  the  Cuban  crisis,  for 
example.  There  was  worry,  and  in  some  U.S. 
cities,  in  fact,  there  was  panic.  No  North 
American  city  witnessed  any  dispersal.  Tliere 
would  be  no  evacuation  until  the  people" 
were  convinced  that  bombs  were  on  the  way. 
So  the  tinie  of  warning  would  only  be  a  few 
hours  at  the  most.  And  how  effective  would 
the  Metro  EMO  plan  be  unless  notice  were 
given,  with  people  imprepared  and  unedu- 
cated as  they  are? 

EMO  main  control  in  Metro  Toronto  is  a 
communication  centre  at  4938  Yonge  Street. 
I  want  to  say  about  this  address,  that  this  is 
in  the  demolition  area,  the  danger  area  in 
Metro  Toronto.  The  men  who  man  the  centre 
every  day  and  every  night  at  4938  Yonge 
Street,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  are 
going  to  have  to  stay  there  and  they  may  be 
tlv."  first  casualties.  I  suppose  for  that  reason 
they  are  very  gallant  men  wlio  are  working 
at  4938  Yonge  Street. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  staff.  Apparently 
they  man  it  for  24  hours  daily  and  they  are 
made  up  of  personnel  who  are  hired  from  a 
protection  agency.  I  understand  at  8:30  every 
morning  they  are  on  the  job,  and  what  they 
<lo  is  make  a  radio  check  with  all  the  EMO 
supplied  radios  held  by  the  Metro  fire  depart- 
ments. I  may  say  this,  they  have  done  such 
an  efficient  job  of  calling  »ip  the  different 
fire  departments  to  know  if  their  radios  are  in 
an  efficient  and  working  order,  that  at  one 
time— and  ap|>arently  not  only  t)ne  time,  but 
several  times-p<'()plc  have  phoned  EMO  to 
know  if  there  is  a  fire  burning  son)ewhere. 
One  situation  out  in  Scarborough  is  a  real 
accou)plishmeiit.  I  think.  In  a  sense  they 
must  have  been  terribly  frustrated  just  pick- 
ing up  the  phonr  at  8:30  to  check  all  the 
radio  hookups  that  they  have,  but  on  this 
occasion  at  a  fire  in  Sc:irborough  they  got 
into  their  tnu  k  and  head<>(l  out,  and  I  presume 
thev  probably  parked  the  truck  beside  or 
behind  thi'  police  and  the  fire  truck  and  they 
witnessed  that  fire  there,  a  real  fire. 

We  can  he  cynical  or  amusing  about  this 
but  rfdly  there  is  a  qtiestion  about  all  the 
cost.  Thev  have  not  ju.st  got  one  truck,  which 
the    Minister    agreed    to    pay    for;    there    are 


six  trucks  at,  I  understand,  something  like 
$25,000  each.  And  what  are  these  trucks 
doing?  Surely  there  must  be  an  overlapping 
of  services.  They  cannot  take  over  from  the 
fire  department;  they  are  not  the  police. 
What  are  they  doing  with  these  trucks  as 
they  report  down  to  4938  Yonge  Street?  It 
may  be  that  what  they  are  doing  is  satisfying 
their  boyhood  ambition  of  chasing  a  fire 
truck,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  have  that  kind 
of  thing  paid  out  of  public  moneys. 

Let  us  look  at  the  training  programme. 
Metro  EMO  training  school  is  in  Scarborough 
at  Civic  and  Dennett  roads  and  its  purpose 
is  to  provide  coxnses  in  first  aid  and  rescue 
to  municipal  employees,  farm  and  business 
men,  and  so  on.  Let  us  be  blunt  about  it— 
this  school  should  be  closed.  The  school 
actually  ran  very  few  courses  in  1964,  and 
they  may  say  they  had  a  number  of  courses 
lint  the  question  is  how  long  were  these 
courses?  They  were  for  a  very  short  duration. 

It  interests  me  that  apparently  they  had  a 
competition  among  all  the  people  who  took 
these  courses  in  rescue  work.  The  hon. 
Attorney  General  should  be  asking  this  sort 
cpiestion:  How  many  teams  were  entered? 
How  much  time  was  spent  in  training 
them  and  not  in  training  others?  Why  was 
the  competition  limited  to  EMO  personnel? 
It  would  have  been  understandable,  for  ex- 
ample, if  they  had  had  the  competition  against 
the  fire  departments  or  some  other  team. 
How  many  completed  the  courses  of  24  hours 
duration? 

Could  they  not  be  more  effectively  taught 
by  the  St.  John  Ambidance?  Do  we  realize 
that,  for  example,  the  army  courses  take  40 
hours  of  duration?  Yet  for  some  reason  the 
EMO  people  are  thinking  they  can  get  people 
through  in  24  hours. 

Going  into  this  whole  question  of  presenta- 
tions to  schools,  we  see  where  the  EMO 
people  are  suggesting  they  have  distributed 
all  kinds  of  books.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
another  speaker  that  they  have  distributed  a 
great  number  of  books,  but  the  real  test  is, 
who  read  the  books?  How  many  of  the 
teachers,  for  example,  give  a  course  in  con- 
nection with  civil  defence?  How  many  of  the 
principals  have  used  the  assembly  exercises 
before  going  into  their  classes,  to  explain  the 
kind  of  rehearsal  approach  that  .should  be 
taken?  I  woidd  suggest  that  they  are  very  few 
and  I  think  the  real  test  is  that  there  are 
very  few  parents  around  this  city  who  would 
have  the  slightest  idea  what  EMO  does. 

But  there  are  many  who  would  know  the 
word  EMO,  and  this  comes  up  to  another 
aspect.  One  of  the  peculiar  things  about  EMO 
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is  that  you  see  a  big  ad  put  up  and  billboards 
around  the  place  saying  something  like, 
*'EMO  will  take  care  of  you."  It  sounds  like 
a  Conservative  candidate  in  the  middle  of  an 
election.  It  even  has  the  name  of  the  director 
on  it.  But  it  does  not  say  how  it  will  take 
care  of  you,  or  what  it  will  do,  or  anything 
else.  That  is  a  mystery  which  seems  to  be 
also  a  mystery  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General, 
otherwise  he  would  have  had  an  answer  and 
we  would  not  have  to  wait  almost  three 
months  for  the  answer. 

I  could  go  into  further  areas,  such  as 
seminars.  Metro  EMO  in  the  two  years 
1963-64  ran  four  seminars  for  businessmen. 
Why  only  four?  These  four  seminars  were  for 
two  evenings  each,  a  total  of  eight  evenings. 
Supposedly  more  than  90  firms  were  repre- 
sented. Surely  we  would  have  to  admit  that 
if  we  are  taking  this  thing  seriously,  this  is 
a  feeble,  paltry  effort,  when  we  have  so  few 
of  the  total  number  of  Toronto  firms  being 
represented.  What  is  the  result  of  the  sem- 
inars? During  the  brief  meetings  there  were 
discussions,  but  how  many  of  the  persons 
attending  could  now  control  their  firms  use- 
fully and  practically  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
strike?  Remember,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
firms  were  represented. 

Volunteers!  In  1960,  Metro  EMO  had  a 
list  of  approximately  17,000  names  of  persons 
who  had  off^ered  their  voluntary  services.  How 
many  volunteers  has  EMO  now? 

One  other  thing  in  this  sort  of  tragic  opera 
is  that  apparently  a  fire  destroyed  some  of 
their  records.  It  seems  ironical  that  it  should 
be  EMO  where  fire  destroys  the  records, 
when  one  of  the  things  they  are  supposed  to 
do  is  to  put  out  fires.  But  it  destroyed  their 
records,  and  Metro  EMO  claims  the  names 
were  lost.  Fortunately,  duplicates  were  kept 
in  a  provincial  EMO  office. 

But  apart  from  those  names  on  paper,  how 
many  of  these  volunteers  are  now  trained 
and  available?  How  many  thousands  of  vol- 
unteers have  actually  turned  up  in  Metro 
Toronto  for  at  least  one  meeting  or  an 
exercise  in  the  past  year? 

I  think  you  will  find  there  is  only  a  hand- 
ful of  active  volunteers,  and  most  of  them 
are  either  civic  employees  who  do  it  as  part 
of  their  job,  or  ham  radio  operators  who  get 
free  radios  for  their  efforts,  which  are  minimal. 

The  17,000  names  of  1960  are  probably 
now  worthless  through  not  being  kept  up  to 
date  with  active  volunteer  lists.  Further, 
there  are  very  few  volunteers  active  in  Metro 
now  because  there  is  no  activity  in  which  to 
participate,  except  the  fun  of  being  a  ham 
operator.  Rather  than  depending  on  such  an 


elusive  scheme  as  EMO's  volunteer  pro- 
gramme, civic  departments  should  run  their 
own  programmes,  which  would  then  be 
properly  planned  and  organized  for  practical 
control. 

So  it  goes  on  as  you  look  at  this  peculiar 
organization.  But  the  thing  I  am  concerned 
about  is  that  we  are  spending  public  money 
on  it  year  after  year.  It  is  something  like 
comic   opera. 

Several  years  ago  when  we  pressed  for 
definite  answers,  the  Minister  then  told 
us  he  could  not  give  us  definite  answers  be- 
cause this  was  really  a  secret,  almost  a  state 
secret.  He  did  not  want  to  disclose  anything 
in  case  some  foreign  country  might  find  out 
what  we  were  doing  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion. Then  the  Prime  Minister  moved  into  the 
picture  and  he  said,  "All  right  we  will  show 
you  what  we  are  doing  for  ourselves."  Some 
of  us  had  the  privilege  of  going  on  this  picnic. 

We  were  picked  up  by  bus  here,  and  we 
were  told  that  this  was  the  quick,  decisive 
action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  any  emer- 
gency or  strike.  We  got  in  the  bus  and 
meandered  to  some  army  place,  and  we  saw— 
at  least  I  did— a  real  comic  opera,  with  ojfficers 
in  uniform  phoning  and  saying  they  thought 
there  was  fallout  dust  coming  over  in  their 
area,  and  some  fellow  saying,  "Well,  you  had 
better  wait  until  after  lunch  because  the 
commanding  officer  in  this  area  will  not  be 
back  until  then."  After  we  had  gone  through 
all  that  palaver,  we  got  back  in  our  bus  and 
we  drove  home,  feeling  more  insecure  than 
when  we  started  out.  And  I  think  we  were. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
says,  "You  were  crazy  if  you  went." 
Well,  perhaps  we  were,  but  then  I  think  that 
anyone  who  has  a  look  at  this  organization 
gets  a  bit  crazy  from  what  he  sees. 

Public  funds  are  being  expended,  and  it  is 
either  a  fraud  or  a  fiction.  The  hon.  Attorney 
General  is  new,  and  I  have  admired  the  way 
in  which  he  has  been  handling  these 
estimates,  admitting  where  he  felt  he  should 
be  moving  in  to  clean  up  the  situation. 

I  understand  also  from  a  number  of  quesr 
tions  that  my  hon.  friend  raised,  that  action 
was  taken  even  before  his  estimates  came  to 
the  floor. 

This  is  another  place  where  we  obviously 
have  to  have  action.  We  do  not  want  to  feel 
that  the  government  is  putting  out  something 
as  ludicrous  as  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance." 
It  is  because  of  this,  knowing  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  is  a  man  who  makes  de- 
cisions, that  we  have  been  so  disappointed, 
especially  when  we  ask  only  fundamental 
questions   about   this   estimate— to   where   do 
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we  all  get  e\aciiated,  and  what  is  the  purpose 
of  it?  We  have  been  waiting  three  months. 
That  must  indicate  something!  We  feel  sure, 
sir,  that  you  will  either  have  an  adequate 
explanation  aliout  this  organization,  or  else 
you  will  cancel  the  grant  which  is  jiroposed 
for  it. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  Friday  morning,  I  put  certain  questions  to 
the  hou.  Minister  which  I  presume  that  he 
plans  to  answer  in  due  course. 

I  noticed  in  Saturday's  paper  that  the  local 
director  of  E.MO  has  had  his  salary  raised  to 
$1.3,9()()  annually,  and  this  is  the  same  man 
who  said  on  February  12  that  "there  is  a 
real  conflict  here  as  to  who  would  be  in 
charge  and  it  could  be  disastrous  if  some- 
thing happened."  And  he  did  not  know  just 
who  was  in  charge. 

In  connection  with  this  whole  matter,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General  would 
inform  us  whether  or  not  anything  has 
happened  in  making  plans  for  this  particular 
building?  Here  we  have  what  we  consider 
the  most  important  people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  as  far  as  E.MO  is  concerned.  We 
are  voting  a  large  part  of  their  budget.  We 
arc  sanctioning  their  existence.  I  have  not 
been  in  this  House  very  long,  but  while  I 
sat  on  a  municipal  council,  I  was  taken  to 
EMO  head(juarters  and  I  was  shown  the 
workings,  just  as,  I  understand,  you  went  to 
Camp  Borden  some  years  ago,  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  provincial  workings  of  this 
organization. 

Since  then,  the  organization  has  changed. 
But  we  were  also  told  at  that  time  that 
certain  plans  were  being  made,  and  the  local 
suggestion  was  we  build  a  fallout  shelter, 
which  has  never  been  built,  and  that  we 
man  the  machine  guns  to  keep  the  citizens 
out,  so  civil  servants  could  be  saved.  But 
are  there  plans,  in  ca.se  of  disaster,  to  evacu- 
ate and  to  save  these  important  people  in 
this  legislative  assembly?  Or  are  we  simply 
to  have  a  bell  rung  and  then  march  o\it  to 
meet  the  fallout  at  the  front  door  in  the  usual 
way? 

Whether  or  not  it  is  important  that  these 
people  be  saved,  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly 
these  people  back  in  the  corner-the  civil 
servants-are  far  more  important  in  the  case 
of  a  disaster  of  this  kind  than  we  are.  And 
certainly  some  plans  should  be  made  to 
ensure  that  they  would  be  preserved  for  the 
ongoing  functions  of  government,  because 
they  are  the  key  people  in  this  regard. 

One  further  matter  I  would  like  to  raise, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  ones  I 
raised   the   other   night.     It   is   in   connection 


with  the  follow-up  of  these  machines  which 
have  been  bought.  I  made  it  clear  then,  and 
I  reiterate  again,  I  have  no  objection  to  public 
moneys  being  spent  to  build  up  fire  fighting 
ecpiipment  in  this  province  and  across 
Canada,  and  I  think  the  more  efficient  fire 
fighting  eqvnpment  we  have,  the  better.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  federal  government, 
or  the  provincial  governments,  sharing  with 
the  municipalities  that  kind  of  expenditure. 
But  I  do  object  to  the  kind  of  playing  at  toy 
soldiers  that  we  have  in  order  to  get  the  fire 
fighting  equipment. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  granting  of 
these  bits  of  equipment  is  that  the  munici- 
pality agrees  to  enrol  and  train  for  fire  emer- 
gency measures  auxiliary  fire  fighters  in 
excess  of  the  normal  peace-time  requirements 
in  municipalities;  to  serve  the  requirements 
of  civil  emergency  in  the  area  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  developed  by  the  Ontario  fire 
marshal. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  in 
tlie  case  of  the  various  fire  fighting  facilities 
that  have  been  provided,  how  many  of  these 
areas  have  provided  for  the  implementation 
of  the  "G"  part  of  the.se  regulations— that  is 
4(G)  of  the  conditions  that  are  laid  down.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  the  municipalities  con- 
cerned have  really  carried  out  these  instruc- 
tions; or  have  they  simply  regarded  this  extra 
piece   of  equipment   as   sheer  bonus? 

I  also  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister,  following  up  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  the 
annual  report  of  EMO  in  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  In  that,  following  up 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  had 
to  say,  we  have  vague  generalities,  stories  of 
exercises,  stories  of  conferences,  stories  of 
co-operation.  The  Bell  Telephone  Company 
is  mentioned  together  with  the  metropolitan 
police  force  and  fire  fighting  force,  pictures 
are  shown  here;  but  in  no  place  is  given  the 
time  and  date  of  these  conferences  and 
schools  and  courses,  and  at  no  place  is  given 
the  number  of  participants  in  these  .schools 
and  courses. 

There  is  a  picture  here,  in  one  case,  of  a 
cour.se  and  it  shows,  I  think  it  is  three  or  four 
people.  Whether  that  is  the  total  niunber  of 
people  taking  the  course,  I  do  not  know. 
We  have  here  vague  generalities,  we  have 
nothing  tied  down  that  is  definite. 

It  is  high  time  we  had  a  statement  from 
this  government  as  to  policy  in  connection 
with  a  sacred  cow  which  seems  designed 
more  to  give  people  a  sense  of  .security,  to 
make  people  think  that  something  is  being 
done    when    it    is    not    being    done.     It    is 
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an  organization  which  is  set  up  simply  to 
carry  out  the  iUusion  that  there  is  protection 
here,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 
such  thing.  This  government  should  face 
that  fact  and  give  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  add  a  word  or  two  here.  1 
do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General  is 
aware  of  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
on  defence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  1, 
1964.  That  report  is  contained  in  No.  160 
of  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada. 

I  commend  that  to  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's attention  because,  starting  at  page  744 
of  that  report,  headed:  "Chapter  3— Civil 
Emergency  Planning." 

This  committee,  which  is  an  all-party 
committee  as  I  understand  it,  thoroughly 
examines  civil  defence,  points  out  a  number 
of  grave  shortcomings  and  concludes  with 
their  recommendations.  They  are  eight  in 
number  and  I  will  read  them: 

1.  Your  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends that  a  federal-provincial  meeting 
on  emergency  planning  be  held  before  the 
year  end. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  such  meeting 
was  held  between  October  and  the  end  of  the 
year  1964. 

Future  meetings  should  be  held  at  least 
annually  in  order  to  ensure  continuing 
liaison  between  the  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Joint  planning  must  be  developed 
that  recognizes  clearly  the  responsibility 
of  government  at  various  levels. 

I  think  that  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  in  this 
debate  made  by  my  hon.  leader,  the  hon. 
gentleman  here  to  my  left,  has  been  that  no 
one  really  is  sure  what  this  programme  is 
designed  to  do.  We  have  flurries;  we  have 
a  shelter-building  flurry;  we  have  an  evacu- 
ation flurry;  we  have  a  sign-painting  flurry; 
we  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  erecting  sirens— no 
one  yet  is  quite  sure  whether  they  work  or 
not;  or  if  they  do  work  what  is  going  to 
happen  if  they  do  go  off? 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  to 
have  some  idea  whether  we  are  going  any- 
where on  this.  It  has  been  my  contention, 
Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  first  sat  on  the  Metro 
council  in  1957,  that  to  my  mind  there  is 
not  a  greater  waste  of  public  money  than  the 
money  that  both  this  government  has  spent 
and  the  federal  government  has  spent  and  the 
municipal  governments  have  spent  on  so- 
called  EMO  planning. 


I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  planning. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  a  role  for  EMO  in 
emergency— floods,  fires,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  if  that  is  the  role,  let  us  do  that, 
and  perhaps  there  are  better  ways  of  doing 
it  through  the  fire  departments  or  through 
the  civil  service  of  the  municipalities  and  so 
on. 

The  role,  in  an  emergency  which  would 
bring  atom  bombs  to  us,  just  completely 
escapes  me,  and  I  think  that  it  escapes  the 
knowledge  of  this  House  of  Commons  com- 
mittee. 

I  continue: 

2.  That  EMO  national  exercises  be 
resumed  and  conducted  on  a  regular  basis. 

As  my  hon.  leader  said,  we  tried  to  find  out 
if  there  are  exercises  on  a  regular  basis  that 
mean  anything  and  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  find  out,  there  are  no  such  exercises. 

3.  That  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
current  shelter  programme  be  discontinued. 

Now,  whether  the  shelter  programme  still 
goes  on  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  If  there  is 
any  continuing  expenditure  of  funds,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee— and  I  share  their 
opinion— that  it  is  a  waste  of  time. 

One  of  the  questions  I  addressed  was 
whether  there  were  plans  for  shelters  in  the 
new  buildings  that  we  are  erecting  across 
the  way  and  the  hon.  Attorney  General  said 
he  thought  so.  I  happened  to  speak  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell) 
who  said  that  there  were  areas  down  in  the 
basement  that  probably  could  be  adapted  at 
a  great  expenditure  of  moneys  to  be  shelters. 
The  hon.  Minister  recognizes— and  I  do  not 
blame  him— there  is  .  no  point  in  asking  the 
Treasury  board  for  several  hundred  thousand 
extra  dollars  to  build  shelters  in  these  build- 
ings. The  purpose  of  them  escapes  the  hon. 
Minister  and  I  think  it  escapes  the  re.st  of 
us.  It  certainly  escapes  the  mind  of  this 
committee  in  Ottawa. 

4.  That  research  be  carried  forward  so 
that  techniques  of  providing  home  protec- 
tion quickly  with  the  materials  at  hand  may 
be  developed. 

They  refer  to  the  study  of  public  fallout 
shelters  in  Alberta,  and  say  when  it  is  com- 
pleted that  an: 

—analysis  be  done  based  on  the  data  it 
reveals  as  to  the  cost  of  providing  fallout 
shelters  across  the  country  and  the  per- 
centage of  population  that  may  be  so 
protected. 

In  other  words,  they  are  vSuggesting  that 
really  there  has  been  no  basic  study  in  this 
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at  all.  Are  we  Koinji  to  he  able  to  pro\itli' 
reasonable  shelter  by  such  a  programme 
and  how  much  is  it  Koing  to  cost? 

6.  That   a  decision  be  made  concerninj^ 

fallout    protection.     The    public    will    not 

build  shelters. 

Which  is  the  conclusion  they  have  conic  to 
after  this  threat  expenditure  of  money. 

It  is  financially  impossible  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  provide  fallout  .shelters 
for  the  entire  populaticm.  Therefore  the 
K()\ernment  must  decide,  based  on  th«' 
cost  re\ealed  by  the  Alberta  surve>', 
whether  or  not  it  will  pro\ide  protection 
for  a  portion  of  the  population. 

If  that  decision  has  to  be  made,  which  portion 
of  the  population  do  you  pick?  This  would 
be  a  very  interesting  (juestion.  Is  there  going 
to  be  public  money  expended  for  this  purpose 
or  not  and  if  so,  on  whom  is  it  going  to  be 
spent,  who  will  it  benefit? 

That  public  information  programmes  be 
instituted  to  provide  basic  information,  that 
they  should  be  on  a  periodic  basis  on 
television,   radio   and   the   press. 

.\nd  then  finally: 

That  consideration  be  given  to  regular 
testing  of  the  alarm  system  in  all  com- 
munities across  the  country. 

Well,  not  only  that,  I  would  think  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  impressing  the  people 
who  live  in  the  province  what  the  alarm 
system   really   means. 

We  have  a  number  of  sirens  around  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  there  is  one  within  a  few 
i)locks  of  where  I  live.  Since  it  has  been  put 
up,  which  is  a  good  three  years  ago,  I  do  not 
think  it  has  ever  gone  off.  I  would  doubt,  and 
(uic  t)f  the  (luestions  I  directed  to  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  was  whether  they  have 
ever  been  tested.  He  said  that  is  a  federal 
responsibility.  I  would  doubt  if  there  is  any- 
body 1  eould  (juickly  find  who  could  tell 
wjutlicr  that  siren  is  in  working  order. 

Mr.  K.  Brydcn  (Woodbine):  What  would 
happen   if  it  i\h\   go  off? 

Mr.  Singer:  If  it  did  go  off,  as  the  hon. 
memlxT  for  Woodbin<>  said,  what  does  it 
mean?  What  does  it  mean  to  the  people  who 
can  hear  that  siren?  Where  are  they  sup- 
posed to  go,  what  are  they  supposed  to  do, 
what  is  the  significance  of  it? 

To  my  mind,  sir,  and  I  think  it  is  implicit 
in  this  motion,  the  moneys  that  have  been 
expended  in  this  province  and  in  the  munici- 
pality  of   Metropolitan   Toronto   by   all   three 


K'vels  of  go\  ernment  over  the  past  eight,  10, 
12  years  on  EMO  have  been  about  as  great 
a  waste  of  public  money  as  anything  I  have 
e\  er  come  in  contact  with.  I  would  think  that 
the  time  is  now  here  that  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  shoukl  be  able  to  say:  "Our  policy 
insofar  as  EMO  is  so-and-so  and  such-and- 
such.  We  have  an  evacuation  policy;  we  have 
a  shelter  policy,"  or  "We  have  neither  of 
those,  we  have  a  warning  policy,"  What  do 
they  mean;  how  will  they  work? 

The  suggestion  that  these  signs,  to  which 
my  hon.  leader  referred  and  which  are  in 
the  basement  of  some  police  stations,  are 
going  to  be  put  on  posts  that  are  already 
tJK^re  while  fallout  rains  down  on  the  men 
erecting  the  signs  is  just  ludicrous.  A  whole 
bunch  of  fancy,  painted  signs!  What  do  they 
cost? 

The  cost-$4,()()0  or  $5,000  or  $6,000- 
is  not  a  big  item,  but  it  is  thorough  waste. 
There  are  signs  lying  in  a  police  station  base- 
ment that  are  never  going  to  be  used  for 
anything.   And  you   repeat  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  there  is  a  role  for 
some  sort  of  body  that  is  going  to  provide 
treatment,  care  and  attention  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  such  as  flood  or  fire  or  this 
sort  of  thing— Hurricane  Hazel  for  example. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me— and  we  are  going 
to  come  to  this  a  little  later  in  the  fire  mar- 
shal's estimate,  which  is  a  part  of  this  vote 
and  I  will  ha\'e  a  few  remarks— it  would  seem 
to  me  that  this  sort  of  money  would  be  far 
better  spent  if  devoted  to  the  fire  marshal's 
office  to  provide  this  kind  of  service  with 
co-ordination  throughout  the  province.  I  think 
that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  owes  to  the 
people  of  the  province  a  real  justification  for 
including  tin's  vote  again  this  year  in  the.se 
estimates. 

lion.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General]: 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  thing  I  would  say 
for  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members  of 
the  Hous(>  is  that  the  emergency  mea.sures 
organization,  EMO  as  we  call  it,  is  a  joint 
imdcTtaking  of  thre{>  levels  of  government, 
designed  by  the  federal  government,  the 
pr()\incial  government— our  co-operation  was 
sought— and  the  municipal  goveniments.  It  is 
an  example  of  governments  working  together, 
but  the  overall  design,  the  primary  responsir 
bility,  the  direction  in  which  we  are  asked 
to  go,  is  given  to  us  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  think  the  least  we  can  do,  unless  we 
are  going  to  repudiate  emergency  measures 
planning  altogether  and  repucfiate  what  our 
national  go\'ernment  says,  and  its  policies,  is 
to  go  along  with  it,  unless  we  are  going  to 
repudiate  it  completely. 
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Mr.  Young:  Then  put  the  responsibility  on 
them,    Mr.    Minister. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Make  them  justify  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  are  asked  to  con- 
tribute in  dollars,  15  per  cent  on  the  pro- 
grammes. The  rest  of  the  money  and  a  very 
large  part  of  it,  is  paid  by  federal  dollars. 
And  the  municipalities  pay  a  larger  share 
than    the    provincial    government. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Who 
is  in  power  at  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Who  is  in  power? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

An  Hon.  member:  He  does  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  why— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Nobody  is  in  power  in  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  the  remarks,  particularly 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  my  left, 
repudiating  a  programme  which  is  federal, 
which  is  directed  by  the  federal  government, 
which  is  largely  paid  for  by  federal  dollars, 
and  in  which  we  are  asked  to  co-operate. 
I  think  the  least  we  can  do  unless  we 
repudiate  the  whole  matter  is  to  go  along  and 
do  what  we  are  asked  to  do  in  this  joint 
programme  of  three  governments.  That  is  the 
first  answer  I  would  give  to  the  matter 
generally. 

The  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  says  we  have  not 
given  the  answer  to  question  No.  77.  That  was 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  would  be 
evacuation  and  what  were  the  plans  for 
evacuation  from  MetropoHtan  Toronto?  I 
would  point  out  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview,  Mr.  Chairman,  asked  ten  ques- 
tions and  all  of  them  had  extra  sub-questions— 
I  think  in  all  some  35  or  36  questions  came  out 
of  the  ten— and  they  have  all  been  answered 
in  detail  except  No.  77.  They  all  bore  on  the 
matter  of  EMO.  Out  of  some  30-odd  ques- 
tions, onlv  one  and  one  simple  one,  "What 
are  the  plans  to  get  out  of  Metro  Toronto?" 
remains  unanswered. 

There  are  reascns  why  the  answer  has  not 
been  given,  and  I  think  perhaps  at  this  time 
I  could  say  to  the  House  that  I  fairly  well 
recognize  that  mass  evacuation  of  a  city 
such  as  Me'ropolitan  Toronto  would  be 
impractical,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  at- 
tempted, that  it  would  simply  be  impossible. 


With  respect  to  the  matter  of  signs,  I  know 
there  has  been  some  levity  about  the  signs.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  justified  or  not.  I 
mean,  this  whole  matter  could  be  extremely 
serious,  and  the  seriousness  seems  to  rise  and 
fall  as  the  danger  in  the  international  situation 
lessens  or  grows  greater.  The  signs  are  avail- 
able; the  posts  on  which  they  are  to  go  are 
placed.  My  own  conception  is  that  certainly 
they  could  not  be  put  up  while  fallout  is  rain- 
ing around,  but  if  the  international  situation 
reached  a  point  where  it  seemed  extremely 
grave  and  likely  that  a  national  emergency 
could  arise  and  even  an  attack  on  this  nation 
or  on  the  United  States,  and  that  there  would 
likely  be  some  fallout,  then  the  signs  would  be 
put  up. 

Perhaps  that  is  a  small  effort,  perhaps  that 
is  a  small  contribution,  but  it  is  what  we  are 
asked  to  do.  We  are  asked  to  go  along  with 
the  organization,  build  up  in  its  working  detail 
at  the  municipal  level,  support  it— and  that 
is  ail  we  do— support,  and  add  some  direction 
in  the  provincial  level  and  take  our  overall 
direction  from  the  federal  government.  This 
is  what  we  are  asked  to  do,  this  we  are 
doing.  This  is  our  answer  when  you  say, 
"Why  are  you  into  EMO?"  That  is  why. 

There  is  the  function  that  the  municipality 
does  build  up  an  organization.  Perhaps  in 
some  city  which  was  hard  hit,  it  might  go 
out  of  commission,  but  there  would  be  a 
nucleus  to  maintain  some  form  of  govern- 
ment to  supply  direction,  police  control,  fire- 
fighting  service,  first  aid,  distribution  of  food, 
distribution  of  medical  supplies,  and  the 
direction  of  the  population,  so  that  something 
could  be  salvaged  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  with  the  organizations  which  are 
built  up  at  the  municipal  level.  Many  of  these 
organizations  are  excellent,  with  dedicated 
people  working  in  them,  with  their  plans 
very  complete.  Thev  have  tried  the  plans  out, 
they  have  tested,  they  have  had  their  trial 
runs  and  they  are  doing  excellent  work. 
They  would  maintain  operations  and  they 
would,  I  think,  give  an  excellent  account  of 
themselves  in  any  type  of  disaster,  national 
or  natural. 

I  was  interested  in  hearing  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  quote  the  recommenda- 
tiors  of  the  special  committee  on  defence 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  here  the 
statement  made  to  that  special  committee  in 
June  of  last  year,  less  than  a  year  ago,  on  the 
emergency  measures  organization.  C.  M. 
Drurv,  who  is  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
who  was  charged  with  the  carrying  on  of  the 
emergencv  measures  organization,  spoke  to 
the  special  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons   on   defence,   on   the   role   and   the 
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aims  of  the  enH'r;j;<.MK>-  iiu'asurt-s  orj^anization. 

This  is  what  he  said: 

The  role  of  emeryency  measures  is  the 
fo-orchnation  of  civil  defence  planninji  by 
departments  antl  aijencies  of  the  j^overn- 
ment  of  Canada; 

that  is  one.  He  also  stated: 

The  preparation  of  civil  defence  plans 
in  relation  to  matters  that  are  not  the 
responsihilit\'  of  an>'  otlier  department  or 
agency  of  the  government  of  Canada; 

a  special  agency  to  carry  on  matters  that  are 

not     departmental,     in     the     government     of 

Canada.  He  outlined  a  third  role  as  follows: 

The  assistance  to  pro\  incial  governments 

and  nnmicipalities  in  respect  of  preparation 

for    civil    defence    where    a.ssistance    is    not 

the  responsibility  of  any  other  department 

or  agency  of  the  government  of  Canada; 

then  he  mentioned  general  liaison  with  other 
countries,  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  with  provincial  governments 
on  matters  relating  to  civil  defence,  and 
he  gave  a  fifth  role: 

The  direction  and  administration  of  the 
civil  defence  college  at  Arnprior,  Ontario. 

.\s  to  the   aims  of  the  emergency   measures 

organization,   he   gives   three.    These   are  the 

three  aims  as  cited  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Drur>': 

To    plan    measures,    including    the    most 

sensible    use    of    our    resources,    that    will 

a-^sist   the   popiilation   to    survive   a   hazard 

of  a  nuclear  or  conventional  war. 

That  is  aim  number  one.    Second: 

To  plan  for  the  continuity  of  essential 
elements  of  all  levels  of  government  so 
that  civilian  leadership,  guidance  and 
necessary  instruction  can  be  given  to  the 
Canadian  people. 

I  think  that  in  any  type  of  warfare  or  disaster, 
you  expect  losses  to  some  extent,  and  as  I  see 
EMO,  it  is  to  keep  that  loss  to  a  minimum, 
to  have  as  much  survival  as  possible,  and  by 
means  of  the  directifu),  the  planning,  the 
training  and  the  furnishing  of  s(>rv!ces 
i:)l:mncd  now,  to  lessen  the  effects  (  f  a  natural 
war  or  a  nuclear  attack.  Mr.  Drury  said  the 
third  aim  is: 

The  provision  cf  assistance  tn  provinces, 
and  through  them  to  municipalities,  in 
developing  their  emergency  services  to 
meet  disasters  through  the  medium  of 
financial  assistance  on  the  basis  of  up  to 
75  per  cent  federal  contribution.  The  pro- 
vision of  training  courses  at  the  civil 
defence  college,  and  generally  through  the 
preparation  of  planning  done. 


He  goes  on  at  length  and  deals  with  the 
matter  of  public  survival,  the  continuity  of 
go\ernment,  and  gives  a  progress  report  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  I  could  use  his 
report  in  answering  most  of  the  cjuestions 
which  have  been  asked  here.  But  I  should 
just  like  to  stress  that  as  a  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  as  a  department  of  that  govern- 
ment, it  falls  to  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  say  we  will  co-operate 
with  the  federal  government.  We  will  con- 
tribute our  15  per  cent.  We  will  assist  the 
municipalities.  We  will  take  direction.  We 
will  endeavour  to  keep  these  organizations  to 
such  le\el  as  they  can  be  maintained  when 
interest  is  low,  that  is  in  peacetime  when  the 
international  situation  is  quiet  and  we  are  not 
too  frightened.  We  will  see  what  we  can 
do  to  at  least  keep  a  nucleus  of  an  organiza- 
tion going  in  our  municipalities.  We  will  co- 
operate with  you.  That  is  our  role,  and  that 
is  why  I  ask  you  for  the  funds  which  are  in 
the  estimate,  to  carry  on  the  matter  of  the 
emergency   measures   organization. 

The  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  asks  one  or 
two  specific  questions.  I  am  not  sure  I  com- 
pletely understood  what  he  wanted  me  to 
answer.  As  I  understood  the  question  it  con- 
cerned three  municipalities  who  purchased 
pumpers,  and  the  question  seemed  to  be,  did 
they  purchase  them  within  the  conditions  that 
they  were  auxiliary  equipment,  or  had  they 
disposed  of  others?  Was  this  the  question 
with  respect  to  all  the  nnmicipalities? 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  just 
reiterate.  There  were  two  or  three  instances 
I  gave  showing  that  perhaps  EMO  was  not 
carrying  out  the  full  terms  of  reference.  One 
was  where  a  pumper  had  been  sold  by  the 
town  of  Belleville  to  Woodville,  prior  to  the 
j^urchase  of  a  new  one.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  conditions.  Another;  at  Port  Hope,  where 
tenders  were  called,  the  tender  was  let  to  a 
comnany  which  had  bid  $2,000  higher  than 
the  lowest  tender,  although  the  specifications 
were  met  I  understand,  on  all  tenders.  My 
(luestion  was,  is  this  good  business,  and  do 
we  need  an  orgmization  which  is  doing  this 
kind  of  thing  to  make  up  the  mind  of  our 
nnmicipalities,  or  the  mind  of  someone— who- 
ever it  is  who  makes  up  their  mind— as  to 
what  should  be  done?  A  junior  clerk,  I  con- 
tend, could  do  just  as  well  as  EMO  in 
finalizing  these  basic  decisions. 

These  were  the  illustrations  I  gave,  and 
perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  might  have  some 
comment  cm  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
quiries went  forward  to  the  three  municipal!- 
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ties  mentioned.  I  think  perhaps  it  was 
unnecessary  to  inquire  of  any  of  them  except 
Belleville,  on  the  question  of  sale  of  equip- 
ment. In  any  event,  the  township  of  Brown- 
ridge  wired  this  reply: 

THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  BROWNRIDGE  DID 
NOT  SELL  FIRE  PUMPER.  BOTH  FIRE 
PUMPERS-THE  ONE  ORIGINALLY  OWNED 
BY  THE  TOWNSHIP  AND  THE  ONE  PUR- 
CHASED UNDER  SUBSIDY-ARE  IN  COMMIS- 
SION IN  THE  VILLAGE  OF  DOUGLAS  IN 
THE   TOWNSHIP   OF   BROWNRIDGE. 

Port  Hope  wires  and  confirms  that  the 
town  of  Port  Hope  has  not,  and  will  not  be 
selling  any  of  their  fire  trucks. 

Belleville  writes  that  they  had  sold  an  old 
fire  pumper  in  February  of  1964,  that  the 
pumper  grants  did  not  come  into  effect  until 
April  1,  1964,  and  some  time  after,  Belleville 
made  application  for  a  pvmiper  grant  on  April 
20,  1964.  They  do  state  that  the  old  pumper 
was  sold  on  May  6,  1964.  That  is  the  last 
statement  in  the  information  I  have. 

Mr.  Young:  This  replaced  the  old  pumper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  probably  have 
not  complied  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
getting  auxiliary  equipment.  That  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  from  the  answer  they  have 
given.  But  how  seriously  one  would  regard 
the  fact  that  they  were  lacking  a  pimiper 
and  got  one  from  EMO,  I— 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Minister,  I  simply  said  1 
do  not  object  to  this.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  conditions  being  laid  down  by  EMO 
here  and  the  way  in  which  the  whole  thing 
is  done  is  an  exercise  in  futility.    That  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  member  has  said  any  clerk  or 
junior  clerk  could  purchase  these  pvunpers, 
make  the  application  and  get  the  grant.  This 
is  perhaps  true,  but  it  does  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  programmes  designed,  again  by 
the  federal  government,  to  assist  municipal- 
ities to  obtain  fire  fighting  equipment, 
auxiliary  fire  fighting  equipment.  And  since 
it  is  in  EMO,  it  is  done  as  a  matter  of  the 
EMO  organization  within  the  municipality.  I 
cannot  deny  that  the  clerk  that  does  it  in  the 
EMO  organization,  may  be  the  town  t)r  citj' 
clerk  for  all  I  know,  someone  has  to  do  it, 
but  I  think  these  are  generally  municipal 
officials  who  comprise  the  EMO  organization. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  my  question  is,  win' 
maintain  all  this  superfluity  of  organization 
to  do  these  little  jobs?  Evidently  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  continuity  of  provincial 
government.  Perhaps  we  should  have  a  hole 
down  into  the  subway  here,  so  we  could  all 


drop  down  in  there  in  case  of  disaster.  That 
might  serve  the  purpose,  or  it  may  be  that 
government  has  its  own  plans  for  evacuation 
and  the  Opposition  does  not  know  a  thing 
about  it.  We  do  not  count  and  this  may 
eliminate  the  Opposition!  Maybe  that's  an 
easy  way  to  do  it,  I  do  not  know. 

But  the  whole  thing  seems  so  ludicrous, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  just  cannot  quite  make 
up  my  mind  that  we  should  be  passing  this 
vote.  I  think  the  province  recognizes  the 
futility  of  this,  and  our  point  is  a  very  simple 
one,  it  is  simply  to  recognize  this  futility, 
then  let  us  make  oiu-  protest  to  the  federal 
government  by  cutting  out  this  vote.  Then 
if  the  federal  government  thinks  this  is 
important,  it  is  going  to  have  to  do  one  of 
two  things— either  jack  up  EMO  and  make  it 
significant,  or  wash  the  whole  thing  out. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  this  is  another  fine  example 
where  our  great  government  is  co-operating 
with  the  federal  government,  and  especially 
the  hon.  Attorney  General's  department.  I 
think  this  government  should  be  commended 
for  the  co-operation  it  is  extending  to  the 
federal  government  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this  much  longer.  I  think  the  subject  has 
been  well  canvassed,  but  I  must  say  I  was  a 
little  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  as  affirmed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Welland,  that  co-operation  with 
the  federal  government  is  good  per  se, 
whether  or  not  it  accomplishes  anything.  It 
seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  that  it  ill  behooves  us  to  question  the 
matter.  The  federal  government  has  a  pro- 
gramme; whether  or  riot  we  like  it  or  even 
understand  it,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
co-operate  because  in  this  day  and  age  co- 
operation is  a  good  thing. 

I  think  co-operation  is  a  good  thing,  but 
I  think  it  should  be  for  a  purpose;  and  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  some  coherent 
purpose  was  indicated  with  regard  to  this 
organization,  or  alternatively  that  the  money 
spent  on  it  should  be  saved. 

Admittedly  our  proportion  of  the  total  is 
relatively  small,  15  per  cent  I  believe  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  said.  It  still  means 
an  expenditure  in  our  estimates  of  about 
$360,000.  That  is  perhaps  not  too  much  in  a 
budget  of  $1.5  billion,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  undertake  to  spend  any  amount  of 
money  merely  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  like  us  to  spend  it.  That  gov- 
ernment spends  $6  billion  or  $7  billion  a 
year,   I  have   a   suspicion  it   does   not  know 
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wlu'R'  a  lar^e  part  of  it  ^oes.  1  do  not  think 
that  wo  shoulil  .uet  into  their  shick  hahits  in 
rt\if\vinK  expenclitnres. 

A  coinniitti'c,  to  which  thf  hon.  number 
for  Do\vn.s\iew  referred,  of  federal  members 
of  ParUament,  looked  into  this  matter  and 
eonld  not  really  find  much  function  l^einy 
performed  or  much  \alue  being  received  for 
this  expenditure  of  money.  So  why  should 
we  spend  $36(),()(K)  merely  in  the  name  of 
co-operation?  There  are  many  other  fields 
where  we  can  co-operate  with  the  federal 
i;o\ernment  with  mutual  benefit.  This  is 
one  where  some  severe  (juestions  should  be 
asked.  I  think  tiie  federal  government  should 
indicate,  nuich  better  tlum  it  has  up  until 
now  as  far  as  I  can  see,  what  exactly  it  is 
trying  to  accomplish  with  this  programme 
other  than  to  gi\e  a  few  jobs  to  a  few  people 
w  ho  apparently  want  to  make  like  soldiers. 

Hon.  Mr,  WLshart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  want  my  attitude  of  co-operation  witli  the 
h'deral  government  with  respect  to  the  cmer- 
genc>'  measures  organization  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  general  attitude  of  co-operation 
without  criticism  or  examination  of  any 
feder.il  programme.  But  I  think  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  words  in  the 
name  of  this  organization  is  "emergency," 
"emergency  measures";  meaning  emergenc>- 
measures  \erging  on  those  that  would  arise 
from  an  attack  by  an  en(>my,  by  possibly  a 
nuclear  attack.  The  other  side  of  this 
organization  is  the  natural  type  of  di.saster— 
fire,  flood,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

This  organization  ari.ses  out  of  what  is 
c.dled,  broadly,  civil  defence,  and  in  that 
respect  it  approaches  the  condition  of  a 
nation  at  war  or  contemplating  a  war.  When 
the  federal  government,  whose  field  this  is, 
says  to  a  province,  will  you  co-operate  in 
that  situation,  I  think  that  I  have  to  mute  up 
criticism  to  some  extent  and  say,  yes;  but 
not  in  every  situation. 

Nfr.  Chairman:  Mr.  liryden  mov(>s  that 
items    \  and   5  of  vote  208  be  struck  out. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  motion  please 
rise. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  motion  plea.se 
rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
a\cs  are  24,  tlu>  nays,  47. 

Mr.   Chairman:    I    declare    the    motion    lost. 

•  Mr.  MacDonalcl:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year 
ago  this  Legislature  passed  a  bill.  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  registration,  supervision  and 
control   of  used   car  dealers   and   salesmen.   T 


acknowledge  that  the  government,  for  good 
reasons  or  bad,  took  until  January  to  start 
proclaiming  this  Act.  I  acknowledge  that 
it  perhaps  was  not  until  last  month  that  all 
aspects  of  the  Act  were  put  into  effect  and 
therefore  one  should  reserve  final  judgment 
w  ith  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act. 
l^ut  I  must  confess  that  I  have  some  mis- 
givings that  I  want  to  express,  because  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  should  let  this  Act  become 
ineffective  in  any  degree  at  all. 

Public  furore  a  year  or  so  ago,  revealed 
widespread  public  concern  that  I  think  merits 
consideration  in  this  House,  to  the  point  that 
we  can  leave  these  estimates  only  with  full 
assurance  that  we  are  going  to  get  the  kind 
of  implementation  that  is  required. 

My  misgivings  arise  from  the  fact— if  I  may 
be  frank,  Mr.  Chairman— that  the  administra- 
tors of  the  Act  are  operating  on  the  basis 
that  all  used  car  dealers— if  I  may  lapse  into 
the  vernacular— are  "good  guys."  Now,  I 
would  concede  that  most  used  car  dealers,  like 
most  people  involved  in  any  line  of  business, 
are  "good  guys."  But  we  became  involved 
and  took  legislative  action  with  regard  to  this 
situation,  not  because  most  of  them  were 
good  guys,  but  because  there  were  too  many 
of  tliem  who  were  bad  guys— "operators"— in 
the  field. 

For  example,  I  was  interested  in  an  observa- 
tion in  the  Toronto  Daihf  Star,  in  one  of  their 
editorials,  where  they  concluded  with  this 
connnent,  with  which  I  would  concur: 

Queen's  Park,  in  fact,  still  seems  to  be 
showing  unusual  gentleness  toward  a  trade 
which  is  notorious  for  the  number  of 
sharpers  it  contains.  A  little  less  concern 
for  the  dealers  and  a  little  more  concern 
for  the  public  would  be  in  order. 

Now  those  are  my  sentiments  and  I  want 
to  give  a  few  examples  as  to  why  I  feel  this 
is  the  case,  in  the  hope  that  I  can  persuade 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  in  his  great  variety 
of  concerns  to  interest  himself  more  in  this 
ixirticular  Act  and  its  administration. 

For  example,  in  the  application  form— and 
these  are  a  couple  of  general  comments— 
which  is  generally  a  good  application  form, 
I  was  rather  disturbed  to  find  an  old  problem 
that  occurs  periodically  in  various  govern- 
ment departments.  As  the  application  form 
was  reprodticed  in  the  Ontario  Gazette,  I 
discovered  that  it  was  requested  of  the 
applicant:  "My  nationality  is  .  .  ." 

May  I  just  make  the  point  and  pass  on? 
I  think  we  have  pa.ssed  the  .stage  where 
any  government  application  form,  now  that 
the  human  rights  code  has  been  passed,  should 
have  any  concern  what  a  man's  nationality  is. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  have  already 
arranged  to  take  that  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Very  good!  Representa- 
tions have  been  made  in  quarters  which  saw 
that  it  was  done— and  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  nods. 

A  second  point  that  I  think  is  extremely 
important— and  I  think  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  is  apprized  of  this— is  that  he  has 
to  sit  down  soon  either  with  the  Cabinet  or 
his  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Haskett)  and  clarify  the  situation  with 
regard  to  garage  licences.  Garage  licences, 
as  we  have  had  them  for  some  years  in  the 
department,  authorized  a  businessman  to  be- 
come involved  in  a  number  of  activities  with 
regard  to  automobiles,  including  the  sale  of 
used  cars.  The  garage  licence  is  still  in 
existence,  so  that  when  you  give  a  garage 
licence,  if  the  used  car  dealer  wants  to 
pretend  to  be  obtuse  he  can  assume  that  he 
has  the  right  to  sell  used  cars.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  revision  of  the  garage  licence  so 
that  it  may  encompass  other  activities— what- 
ever activities  the  government  wants  to  put 
into  its  terms  of  reference— is  in  order.  But 
clearly,  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  the 
sale  of  used  cars  is  not  a  right  that  flows 
from  the  getting  of  a  garage  licence;  it  is 
exclusively  that  of  the  licence  that  is  granted 
imder  this  particular  legislation. 

I  raise  this  because  when  we  get  into  the 
question  of  private  sales— I  asked  a  question 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  with  regard  to 
one  Don  Smith  who  was  operating  in  a  very 
cute  way,  if  I  may  use  that  term.  I  under- 
stand that  he  even  did  not  make  application 
before  the  deadline  and  has  made  it  since. 
May  I,  without  going  into  further  detail  on 
that  case,  ask  the  hon.  Attorney  General  if 
there  has  been  some  decision  with  regard  to 
the  Smith  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  is  still  under  investi- 
gation, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  see  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  man  who  knew  what  the  law  was, 
bevond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  deliberately 
did  not  make  application  before  April  1.  I 
believe  this  was  the  deadline  under  which 
thev  must  all  register.  In  other  words,  he  was 
deliberately  pursuing  his  business  under  the 
cover  of  a  garage  licence.  I  hope  that  a  very 
severe  look  will  be  taken  at  his  application 
for  a  licence. 

However,  on  this  question  of  private  sales, 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  administrators  of 
the  Act  have  come  up  with  any  further  in- 
stances, but  if  they  have  not,  I  draw  this  to 
their  attention.  In  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of 


April  27,  1965,  if  one  read  with  minute  care, 
one  would  discover  a  couple  of  little  advertise- 
ments: 

1958   Buick   auto.,   radio,   beautiful   car, 
original,  $400  full  price.  766-3149. 

Now  there  is  a  telephone  number  for  those 
who  want  to  add  it  in  their  little  black  books. 
It  becomes  even  more  interesting  when  you 
go  to  the  next  column  and  you  find  another 
one: 

1958     Ford     station     wagon,     6,     radio, 
47,000  mi.  stand,  beautiful  car.  766-3149. 

Now  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Minister  is 
aware  of  this,  but  if  you  call  up  766-3149 
you  will  discover  that  the  person  at  the  other 
end  is  one,  Liz  Goddard.  Liz  Goddard,  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  used  car 
field,  is  no  newcomer.  Indeed,  she  is  so  well 
known  in  the  field  that  quite  some  time  ago 
Pierre  Berton  wrote  a  whole  column  on  her. 
So  here  we  are,  years  later,  after  the  Act  is 
passed,  one  month  after  she  should  have 
registered,  Liz  Goddard  is  still  advertising  on 
private  sales. 

I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done.  I  am  not 
minimizing  the  difficulties  of  playing  police- 
man in  this  field,  but  it  comes  back  to  the 
proposition  that  if  you  are  going  to  clean  up 
the  field  you  do  not  operate  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  all  "good  guys"  because  they  are 
not.  Indeed  they  are  not  all  "good  gals" 
either  because  some  of  them  are  Liz 
Goddards. 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  she  look  like? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  no  idea  what  she 
looks  like.  The  interest  of  some  of  the  hon. 
members  here  apparently  extends  beyond  the 
telephone  number. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
the  hon.  Minister's  attention  is  that  on  an 
earlier  discussion  on  this  issue  I  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a 
valid  proposition  to  obligate  used  car  dealers 
to  list  the  licence  numbers  in  their  advertise- 
ments. I  was  very  interested  to  discover  that 
this  is  becoming  increasingly  the  practice; 
indeed,  even  one  Ted  Williamson  is  now 
putting  in  the  licence  numbers  in  his  ads. 
That  being  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
wondering,  if  I  may  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
good  thing  now  to  amend  our  regulations  so 
that  every  used  car  dealer  will  put  in  the 
licence  numbers,  because— without  my  going 
into  the  explanation  of  the  value  of  a  licence 
number— you  can  at  least  circumvent  that 
tactic  of  advertising  a  very  attractive  car  as 
a  come-on  when  that  car  is  never  there.   Even 
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thou:ijh  you  call  from  a  telepliono  booth  liter- 
ally across  the  street  and  then  rush  across 
the  street,  it  still  is  not  there,  althouuh  you 
\v'(>re  told  when  \()u  called  from  the  tele- 
phone booth  that  it  was  awaitini^  your 
purchase  if  you  wished  to  come. 

There  is  a  third  item  I  want  to  draw  to  the 
hon.  Attorney  General's  attention,  and  I  do 
it  Ix'cause  apparentl>'  he  has  to  be  persuaded 
on  this  point.  There  is  a  jirowinji  belief 
amonji  those  who  are  interested  in  this  field 
that  a  lo.U  book,  while  it  nii^ht  involve  some 
routine  reciuirements  and  concei\ably  create 
some  difficulties,  may  be  the  best  way  to 
catch  many  of  the  abuses  that  ha\e  thrown 
up  in  the  field. 

In  an   interview  that   I   Ix-lieve  CKEY.   on 
■'Politics'   Three   Levels,"   had    with   the   hon. 
.Attorney  General  on  January  10  last,  the  hon. 
.\ttorney  General  is  (juoted  in  the  transcript 
as  sa>inR  this,  with  reference  to  a  log  book: 
Well,  that  would  be  an  extremely  com- 
plicated and  onerous  and  difficult  thing  to 
do.     For    instance,    the    dealer    sells    me    a 
used  car.    I  may  keep  it  as  my  car.    I  am 
not  subject  to  this  Act.    If  I  sell  it  to  my 
neighbour  John   Doe,   and   John   Doe   may 
sell  it  to  his  neighbour  Bill  Jones,  who  is 
going  to  keep  the  records  and  the  mileage 
and  how  this  car.  .  .  .   And  then  eventualh- 
when  Bill  Jones  trades  it  in,  it  gets  back 
in  the  hands  of  a  dealer  again  and  it  has 
changed   its  status,   its  character,   its  mile- 
age,  its  condition.     But   that  dealer,   when 
he  takes  it  in,  must  record  it  and  when  he 
sells  it  he  must  keep  the  details  so  to  this 
extent  wi-  can  go.    It  would  be  extremely 
difficult    to    follow     a    car    right    through 
perhaps  a  number  of  individual  owners. 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
.Attorney  General  still  fcx-ls  that  this  is  a 
difficulty,  lint  you  can  read,  for  example, 
on<'  cohunn  that  Bon  Haggart  had  on  Decem- 
ber 2<S,  1964,  with  regard  to  used  cars  and 
what  happens  to  a  car  that  is  .so  badly 
V.  recked  that  an  insurance  company  does  not 
want  to  bother  with  it  at  all,  and  pays  off 
the  conjplele  amount.  Then  this  car  is 
handed  to  a  dealer,  it  goes  thrcmgh  two  or 
three  dealers,  and  a  little  while  later  you  will 
find  a  \(ry  alluring  ad  in  the  paper  with 
regard  to  a  car  that  can  lx>  bought  for  $1,400. 
This  is  the  old,  completely  smashed-up  car, 
presumably  back  in  shape  to  go  on  the  road. 
It  seems  to  me  that  even  tliough  you  may 
have  some  difficulties-and  I  think  the  hon. 
Attorney  (General  is  exaggerating  them— in 
keeping  a  log  even  though  a  car  goes  into 
private  hands,  the  owner  can  keep  the  log 
up  to  date.    He  bought  the  car  on  such-and- 


such  a  date;  he  .sells  it  on  such-and-such  a 
date  again;  they  know  that  he  owned  it 
during  that  particular  period.  But  you  would 
eliminate  a  lot  of  the  abuses  that  have 
arisen  by  a  deliberate  rapid  sale  from  one 
person  to  another,  to  hide  from  the  future 
purchaser  the  record  of  a  car. 

A  fourth  point  that  I  want  to  raise  with 
tlu>  hon.  Attorney  General  is  in  connection 
with  ad\ertising.  If  one  read.s  even  in  a 
cursory  fashion,  the  advertising  in  the  papers 
today,  there  are  a  number  of  items  that 
clcuirly  stand  out  as  open  to  serious  objection. 
I  ha\e  a  few  of  them  here  for  example,  ads 
which  state  in  bold  and  attractive  type  the 
proposition  that  when  you  buy  a  car— 
"government-approved  cars,"  or  "all  cars 
inspected  by  The  Department  of  Transport- 
it  carriers  the  seal  of  approval  on  the  wind- 
shield." My  information  is  that  the  .seal  of 
appro\'al,  if  it  is  there  indeed,  is  not  really 
an  inspection  to  guarantee  to  the  person  the 
full  operation  of  this  car  except  for  certain 
safety  reciuirements  in  which  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  is  cjuite  rightly  concerned. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  deliberate  mis- 
representation. 

I  want  to  come  a  few  moments  later  to  the 
(juestion  of  warranties.  We  indeed  might 
cope  with  this  problem  if  there  was  a 
warranty,  so  that  when  the  buyer  came  in, 
and  if  he  was  the  victim  of  the  come-on, 
and  bought  this  car  because  it  was  govern- 
ment inspected,  if  he  got  a  warranty  when  he 
went  out  then  the  dealer  would  have  to  live 
up  to  it. 

The  second  thing  that  I  draw  to  the  hon. 
Attorney  General's  attention- 
Mr.  Singer:  That  inspection  has  nothing  to 
do  witli  engines. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  engines  otlier  than  a  few  safety 
d(>vices,  so  it  is  misleading  to  the  consumer. 

Another  one  that  is  very,  very  frequent  is 
the  c^uestion  of  six  per  cent  interest.  I  will 
say,  and  I  think  without  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  those  of  us  who  have  sat  through 
the  select  committee  on  consumer  credit  will 
very  readily  agree  that  any  man  who  pretends 
that  he  is  providing  interest  on  u.sed  car 
sales  at  six  per  cent  and  no  more  is  misleading 
the  public  because  this  simply  is  not  happen- 
ing in  many  comparable  lines  of  business.  It 
is  more  likely  to  be  12  or  15  per  cent  or 
more.  Here  you  have  misleading  advertising. 
Indeed,  in  this  connc^ction  I  was  rather 
interested  to  read  a  little  editorial  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  of  May  6,  which  I  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  lion.  Minister  because 
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it  may  be  a  good  tactic  to  cope  with  these 
people  who  persist  in  using  advertising  as  a 
come-on.   It  is  entitled: 

Slippery  Ad 

Mrs.  Bernice  Wyszynski  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  noticed  that  a  breezy  dealer's  ad 
priced  a  car  in  "bananas"  instead  of 
dollars.   She  took  up  the  offer. 

She  marched  to  the  car  lot— with  1,395 
bananas  bought  for  $60  at  the  supermarket 
—and  demanded  the  advertised  late-model 
convertible. 

The  dealer  turned  out  to  be  not  all  chat 
fond  of  bananas,  and  refused  the  sale.  But 
the  state  consumer  protection  agency— 

they  have  such  things  in  Connecticut: 

—backed  up  Mrs.  Wyszynski  and  charged 
the  dealer  with  misleading  advertising. 

She  got  the  car.  And  Bristol  advertisers 
learned  a  lesson. 

If  it  had  happened  in  Ontario,  Mrs. 
Wyszynski  would  probably  still  be  walking 
to  work  and  feeding  her  family  bananas 
three  times  a  day. 

This  may  be  a  rather  amusing  but  a  salutary 
way  to  cope  with  some  of  these  misleading 
ads— just  make  them  live  up  to  them. 

Hon,  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  just  remind  the  House,  and  par- 
ticularly the  hon.  member  for  York  Soutli 
that  in  this  session  of  this  Legislature  I  intro- 
duced legislation,  which  is  Bill  No.  6, 
amending  The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act  of 
1964,  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
section: 

Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  registrar, 
any  person  registered  under  this  Act  is 
making  false,  misleading  or  deceptive 
statements  in  any  advertisement,  circular, 
pamphlet  or  similar  material,  the  registrar 
may  order  the  immediate  cessation  of  the 
use  of  such  material. 

We  had  considerable  debate  on  that  but  I 
was  constrained  to  add: 

Any  such  order  shall  be  reviewable  under 

the    appeal   provisions    of   section    16,    and 

subsequent  sections  thereof. 

We  did  seek  to  get  at  the  misleading  advertis- 
ing, and  I  think  not  only  will  this  amend- 
ment do  that  but  it  will  have  some  very 
considerable  bearing  on  the  qualification  of 
such  persons  to  continue  to  hold  a  licence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  but  I  would  remind  him 
of  two  or  three  significant  things:  (a)  the  Act 


was  passed,  (b)  it  has  received  Royal  assent, 
(c)  I  have  read  ads  with  regard  to  six  per 
cent  interest  and  buying  government- 
inspected  cars  since  that  Act  was  passed. 

So  I  am  back  to  my  basic  theme,  namely, 
these  are  not  all  "good  guys"  and  we  have  to 
administer  this  Act  with  some  greater  degree 
of  vigour  if  we  are  going  to  achieve  its 
original  objective,  I  concur  in  it  and  I 
support  it,  even  with  the  amendment  with 
regard  to  advertising— but  that  is  in  effect 
now,  I  am  reading  from  ads  that  have 
appeared  since  the  Royal  assent  was  given 
to  that  Act  on  April  14,  if  I  recall  that  date 
correctly. 

Perhaps  I  can  clinch  the  main  concern  that 
I  have,  Mr,  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the 
case  of  Ted  Williamson— I  am  not  going  into 
all  of  the  story  because  anybody  who  has 
read  the  papers  will  have  it  at  his  fingertips. 
Ron  Haggart  has  done  a  very  persistent  studj^ 
of  this  as  a  case  history,  and  if  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  did  not  happen  to  hear  an 
interview  with  the  sales  manager,  Mr.  Kelly, 
of  Ted  Williamson's  firm  that  was  conducted 
by  Pierre  Berton  in  his  regular  TV  pro- 
gramme, I  am  going  to  send  this  over  and  let 
liim  read  it  at  some  time  when  his  estimates 
are  over  and  he  is  looking  for  an  alternative 
to  the  whodunit  when  he  is  trying  to  go  to 
sleep  at  nights.  I  say  this  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, that  if  he  can  read  this  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  man  is  a  real 
operator,  then  I  will  strike  a  leather  medal 
for  him.  Clearly  this  man  is  cutting  corners, 
with  the  whole  fantastic  proposition  of  these 
offers  of  holidays  in  Florida  and  then  he  gets 
the  people  to  sign  somewhere  further  down 
in  the  contract  in  effect  waiving  the  right  to 
the  holidays  in  Florida,  All  of  the.se  unneces- 
sary come-ons,  I  think,  are  in  the  category  of 
the  "bananas"— he  should  be  forced  for  about 
six  months  to  live  up  to  his  holidays  in 
Florida,  and  then  he  would  cut  out  this 
nonsense  and  start  to  sell  used  cars. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  when  I 
looked  into  this  whole  issue  a  year  ago  and 
took  it  up  publicly  when  we  could  not 
persuade  the  hon.  Attorney  General's  pre- 
decessor to  take  this  whole  issue  seriously, 
I  talked  it  over  with  the  better  business 
bureau.  The  better  business  bureau  has 
been  living,  or  trying  to  live,  with  this  man 
for  years.  He  was  skating  on  the  periphery 
all  the  while.  He  was  just  trying  to  live 
within  the  regulations,  and  you  needed  a 
one-man  watchdog  to  watch  this  one  man 
alone. 

The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  is  really  serious  about  going 
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after  this,  is  how  lonji  do  you  ph\y  this  sort 
of  name?  I  would  rtiuiiul  the  hon.  Minister 
that  liis  Act  has  penalties  and  those  penalties 
are  $2,00()  or  one  year  or  hoth,  for  an 
indi\idual  who  is  charji;ed,  or  S25,0()()  for  a 
corporation.  Without  haxinii  looked  through. 
in  any  lei^al  sense  or  in  any  court  senst',  1 
would  say  that  Ted  Williamson  is  a  jj;ood 
firs-t.  either  as  a  corporation  or  throu.uh 
some  of  the  peopl(>  in  his  firm.  Those 
penalties  should  Ix'  imposed,  not  only  the 
fine  hut  one  month  in  jail.  too.  Let  us  not  go 
throujzh  a  whole  period  such  as  the  American 
anti-trust  laws  went  throujjh,  where  it  took 
a  couple  of  generations  before  the  U.S.  put 
some  of  the  people  in  jail— for  example,  elec- 
trical industry  heads  who  had  been  fleecing 
the  continent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  down  through  th(>  years.  Let  us  just 
be  toiigh  about  this  and  I  think  many  of  your 
problems  will  disappear  rather  (piickly,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  you  are  going  to 
let  tht^  people  in  the  business  who  are  the 
bad  giiys— if  I  may  lapse  into  the  vernacular 
agnn-know  that  you  mean  business  and 
that  thc\-  must  cut  out  the  nonsense  whicli 
has  resulted  in  an  abuse  of  the  public  up 
until    now. 

TIk-  final  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  C'hair- 
m an,  with  some  care.  I  said  at  tlie  outset  and 
I  mean  it,  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  used  car  business 
are  as  honourable  people  as  \ou  can  get  in 
any  line  of  business.  Hut  it  does  not  cpiite 
end  there.  This  government  and  other  gov- 
ernments have  neglected  this  field  for  so 
long  that  abuses  have  grown  up  in  the  used 
car  business  that  are  now  of  epidemic  pro- 
portions. As  a  result  there  are  certain  practices 
in  flu-  used  car  field  which  are  indulged  in 
by  all  the  dealers— certainly  by  tin-  majority 
of   people   in   the   used   car   field. 

Let  me  take  one  instance  and  this  is  the 
•  piestjon  r.i  meddling  with  the  speedometers 
of  cars  In  one  of  his  articles,  Ron  Haggart 
said,  "The  turning  back  of  the  mileage  read- 
ing odometer,  fomid  on  the  speedometers 
of  used  cars,  is  a  simple  and  .straightforward 
pie(c  of  deception."  and  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  can  cleny  it.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  not  simply  a  case  of  turning  it 
back.  In  some  instances  of  badly  smashed 
c.irs.  cases  have  been  documented  by  Hon 
Haggart  in  pursmng  this  wh(>r(«  they  will  turn 
it  forward  because  they  do  not  want  the 
people  to  have  the  impression  that  there  are 
only  a  few  miles  on  it.  The  buyer  will  be  a 
bit  puzzled  by  it.  Last  fall  I  was  quite  in- 
trigued by  this  aspect  of  the  thing,  by  reading 
a   Canadian   Press   story   that   was   carried    in 


tlu'  Clohc  and  Mail  on  September  25,  which 

read  as  follows: 

A  former  city  street  maintenance  in- 
spector said  in  Ontario  Supreme  Court 
here  yesterday  that  all  but  three  Ottawa 
car  dealers  set  back  .speedometers,  Melville 
Ceorge  Warren,  claiming  damages  for  a 
back  injury  received  in  a  car  accident,  said 
under  examination  that  he  was  a  specialist 
in  setting  back  speedometers  and  that  he 
worked  for  about  60  dealers  around  Ot- 
tawa. The  court  granted  Mr.  Warren  $1 
in  damages  but  did  not  incjuire  further  into 
his   statement. 

The  question  that  intrigues  me  is,  what  did 
the  hon.  Attorney  General's  department  do 
about  this?  Conceivably  it  is  no  violation  of 
the  law.  But  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  that  in  some  fa.shion  or  another,  with- 
out underestimating  the  difficulties  involved 
in  it,  that  in  this  cjuestion  of  deceiving  the 
consumer,  one  of  the  standard  tactics  that  is 
used  across  the  board,  I  would  say  by  the 
majority  of  used  car  dealers,  good  and  bad 
and  otherwise,  is  the  matter  of  changing  the 
speedometer  so  that  the  consumer  will  not 
know  what  the  true  facts  are  with  regard  to 
that  car.  I  draw  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
lion.  Attorney  General  and  invite  him  and  his 
adini'ijstrators  to  consider  what  can  be  done  in 
the   field. 

Related  to  it  is  a  final  point,  and  that  is 
the  (luestion  of  warranties.  Less  than  one 
month  ago,  on  April  L5,  there  was  an  incjuest 
lield  in  this  city  in  which  the  coroner  was 
(luoted  as  saying: 

Coroner  Brown:  It  is  about  time  some 
check  was  made  on  used  cars.  I  think  ever\' 
used  car  should  have  a  warranty  when  it 
is  sold. 

I  think  this,  too,  is  .something  that  should  be 
considered  and  implemc>nted.  If  every  used 
( ar  dealc>r  had  to  gi\e  a  warranty  that  would 
be  backed  up  so  that  the  man  would  not  ha\e 
to  go  to  court— there  might  be  some  auto- 
matic procedures  for  not  living  up  to  war- 
ranties—once again,  I  think  you  woidd  get 
rid  of  a  practice  that  is  pretty  widespread 
in  the  industry,  particidarly  among  the 
operators,  of  "dressing-up"  a  car,  of  making 
the  necessary  changes  to  give  it  the  app(>ar- 
ance  of  b(>ing  a  good  car.  Hut  perhaps  Ixfore 
>()u  have  gone  thrcu'  blocks  the  muffler  tlrops 
off,  and  then  a  f<>w  other  things  begin  to 
liajipen,  and  you  find  you  have  got  a  real 
lemon.  This  kind  of  thing  is  not  an  accident. 
If  is  not  a  Ic-mon  that  has  come  off  the 
assembly  linc\s  when  first  manufactured.  This 
is  deliberately  created  as  a  lemon.  This  is  a 
calculated   effort   on   the   part   of   a   used    car 
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dealer  to  get  something  for  nothing— to  pawn 
o{f  on  the  consumer  a  prodnct  for  which  he 
is   not   getting  full   dollar   value. 

On  the  two  levels  throughout  the  whole 
industry— the  question  of  deceiving  the  pub- 
lic through  manipulation  of  speedometers, 
and  secondly,  the  necessity  for  a  warranty 
which  will  sort  of  bring  the  whole  used  car 
field  back  into  good  repute  again,  so  that  you 
will  know  that  when  you  buy  a  used  car 
that  you  are  not  really  in  a  pretty  sharp  game 
and  are  likely  to  get  licked  at  it— I  would 
appreciate  if  the  hon.  Minister  might  have 
some  comments  on  the  feasibility  of  these 
proposals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  just  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  find  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  interesting  and  I 
think  many  of  the  suggestions  that  he  has 
put  forward  here  are  certainly  worthy  of 
consideration.  Some  of  them  I  have  had  in 
mind.  I  would  not  propose  to  mention  them 
specifically  now.  I  think  some  of  these  things 
can  be  brought  about,  and  as  I  say,  some  of 
them  are  at  present  within  my  own  thinking 
and  will  be  followed  to  whatever  extent  we 
find  it  feasible  in  the  department.  Perhaps 
when  I  talk  on  this  subject  again,  I  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  hon.  member  that  we  are 
not  idle.  We  have  not  just  stopped  with  the 
enactment  of  The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
just  make  one  other  point?  I  am  sorry,  I  just 
noticed  that  I  had  missed  this. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  about  people  who  get  into  almost  a 
professional    business    of    towing    cars    away. 
There  was  a  story  just  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
one,    Walter    Howson,    whose    Ace    Towing 
Company  hauls  away  parked  cars.    He  sought 
and  failed  to  get  a  parking  lot  licence  here 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.    I  am  wondering,  for 
example,   whether   this   man  has   a   used   car 
licence?   Indeed,  my  wondering  goes  one  step 
further,  provoked  by  a  very  interesting  letter 
that  was  carried  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  a 
few  days  ago.  May  8,  by  one  Henry  S.  Rosen- 
berg.    He   is   a   lawyer.    His   letter   is   rather 
brief.    I  think  I  will  put  it  on  the  record: 
With  the  increasing  congestion  of  traffic 
in  Toronto  more  signs  are  appearing:  "Cars 
will  be  towed  away  at  owner's  expense." 
This  raises  many  questions.    Does  such   a 
sign    give    someone   the   right   to   take    the 
law  in  his  own  hands?    Does  it  not  require 
an    order   of   the    court    to    seize    someone 
else's  property?    Can  the  towing  company 
charge     someone     who     gave     them     no 
instructions?    Can  they  charge  for  storing 


the  automobile  until  it  is  picked  up  or 
might  they  be  subject  to  an  action  for 
damages  for  conversion?  Maybe  the  illegal 
parker  is  subject  to  an  action  for  damages. 
What  if  an  accident  occurs  while  the 
avitomobile  is  being  towed  away?  Is  the 
insurer  of  the  automobile  owner  respon- 
sible? Also,  if  they  have  the  right  to  tow 
it  away  have  they  the  right  to  drive  it 
away? 

In  other  words,  periodically  I  get  calls  at 
my  office  with  regard  to  people  who  are 
deeply  indignant  at  some  arbitrary  action  in 
this  field,  and  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  apart  from  commenting  on 
this  specific  case  and  whether  or  not  he  has 
a  used  car  licence,  could  comment  on  the 
whole  legal  aspects  of  this  game  of  towing 
cars  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  do  not  believe  that  the  professional 
tower,  if  that  is  what  you  might  call  him, 
needs  a  used  car  licence  to  operate.  They 
do  not  necessarily  deal  in  used  cars. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  they  need  any  licence? 

Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:    I    would    think    not, 
except  a  garage  licence— I  do  not  know- 
Mr.     MacDonald:     Presumably     a     garage 
licence  to  be  able  to  park  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Perhaps  a  garage 
licence  if  he  keeps  the  car.  But  I  think  there 
have  been  a  number  of  these  cases  taken 
to  court  and  I  think  in  most  cases  the  man 
who  interfered  with  the  car— who  towed  it, 
or  kept  it,  or  held  it— was  found  in  the  wrong, 
in  the  nature  of  a  trespass.  I  have  not  got  a 
case  on  my  desk  but  I  have  read  of  the 
cases.  I  think  I  would  have  to  say  this  on 
the  matter  of  legalities  that  each  case  would, 
I  think,  depend  on  its  own  circumstances, 
whether  there  is  a  contract,  whether  the  car 
was  stored,  whether  there  were  storage 
charges.  I  think  in  many  cases  there  is  no 
right  whatever  for  someone  just  to  take  a 
car  and  tow  it  off  and  assert  a  right  of  his 
own  volition,  pure  and  simple,  of  his  own 
assertion.  The  court,  if  the  case  is  taken  to 
court,  I  think  in  almost  every  case  will  say 
there  is  no  such  right.  There  might  be  a 
counteraction  of  trespass,  if  the  car  is  put  on 
somebody's  private  property  and  left  there. 
But  to  take  that  car  and  assert  rights  to  it,  to 
hold  it  and  tow  it,  I  think  is  completely  out 
of  legality  altogether. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  get 
on  to  a  different  subject,  and  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss for  a  while  the  question  of  coroners  in 
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the  province  of  Ontario.  This  has  been  a 
topic  about  which  there  has  Ix'en  great 
pubhc  (Uscussion  and,  I  would  say,  sub- 
stantial public  concern  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  office  has  been  nm  as  it  should  be, 
whether  or  not  there  are  better  ways  of  run- 
ning the  coroner's  office  and  what  those  ways 
niight  be. 

I  am  certain  that  tlie  hon.  Attorney  (General 
is  familiar  with  the  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Eric  Silk,  Dr.  Da\id  CkMnmell  and  Dr.  Ward 
Smith,  which  dealt  with  their  examination  in 
196()  of  the  coroner's  office,  and  the  many 
recommendations  that  are  in  that  report. 

That  report  nms  some  41  pages,  and 
during  the  immediate  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture after  it  was  brought  in,  an  Act  was  intro- 
duced amending  The  Coroners  Act.  Tliis 
embodied  a  number  of  the  recommendations, 
but  not  all  of  them.  The  next  time  The 
Coroners  Act  was  dealt  with  was  in  this 
.session  of  the  Legislature,  when  the  hon. 
Attorney  Ceneral  brought  in  an  amending 
Act  which  dealt  with  two  more  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  are  in  this  report,  and  some 
additional  ones  that  are  not  mentfoned. 

It  is  my  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
coroner's  office  has  not  really  been  thoroughly 
examined  since  Mr.  Silk  and  his  committee 
did  it  in  1960.  The  Attorney  General 
did  come  in  with  some  recommendations.  He 
also  picked  up  a  few  that  were  here,  and  a 
few  that  were  perhaps  obvious  on  the  sur- 
face, and  incorporated  them.  I  have  been 
through  that  Act  again  and  we  discussed  it 
\er\'  briefly  on  its  way  through  the  House. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that  amending 
Act,  but  to  my  nnnd,  as  I  tried  to  indicate  on 
.second  reading  and  apparently  I  was  out  of 
order,  it  falls  far  short  of  tlie  real  examina- 
tion of  the  coroner's  department  that  should 
take  place,  and  the  sort  of  attention  and 
thinking  we  mti^t  bring  to  this  very  important 
office. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  today  in  this 
province  we  can  t^ilk  lf)o  long  about  coroners 
without  bringing  in  the  name  of  Doctor  Sliul- 
man.  b(«cause  aroimd  that  gentleman  rexolvcs 
a  very  substantial  amount  of  controversv.  In 
fact,  in  his  report  which  he  made  available, 
apparently  at  his  own  expense— and  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  Attorney  Ceneral  has  seen  a 
copy  of  if— he  is  rmite  op(>n  in  his  criticisms 
of  methods,  procedures  and   personalities. 

I  am  not  going  to  deal  in  any  great  detail 
with  his  criticism  of  personalities,  or  with  his 
references  to  particular  inriuests,  but  there 
is  one  reference  here  where  he  refers  to 
comments  made  by  the  super\ising  coroner 
Doctor  Cotnam— I  am  referring  now  to  page 


28    of    his    report— and    also    to    the    deputy 

.'\ttorney  General.    He  says: 

Three  days  after  the  hearing  of  a  par- 
ticular incpiest,  the  supervising  coroner 
stated  to  the  press,  in  the  presence  of  the 
deputy  Attorney  General,  the  post  of  chief 
coroner  is  superfluous  and  should  be 
abolished. 

Some  weeks  later  the  deputy  Attorney 
(ieneral  announced  to  the  press  his  plans  to 
abolish  the  post  of  chief  coroner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  flying  of 
trial  balloons,  insofar  as  the  Attorney  General's 
office  is  concerned,  has  to  stop.  If  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  office  is  superfluous,  then  I  would 
think  that  rather  than  allowing  his  officials 
to  make  this  sort  of  .statement  in  leaking 
stories  to  the  press— one  of  the  newspapers 
featmed  this  at  great  length  and  it  ran  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  public  opinion  grew  up— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Is  the  hon.  member 
suggesting  that  this  was  put  out  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  his  opinion  through  one 
of  his  officials? 


Mr.  Singer:  Well— 

lion.  Mr.  Wishart:   If  so, 

is  no  basis  whatever  for  it. 


mav  sav 


there 


Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  I  accept  the  hon. 
Attorney  General's  statement.  The  Attorney 
General  is  an  honomable  man  and  certainly  I 
would  not  disagree  with  him,  but  nevertheless, 
Dr.  Shulman,  in  his  report,  refers  to  two 
statements,  one  of  which  he  attributes  to  the 
supervising  coroner,  one  of  which  he 
attributes  to  the  deputy  Attorney  General. 

One  of  the  Toronto  papers  featured  on  the 
front  page  a  story  with  banner  headlines  the 
suggestion— the  writer  sits  in  the  gallery  up 
here— that  the  chief  coroner  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto  was  going  to  be  fired.  A  few  days 
later  the  hon.  Attorney  C»eneral  said  he  had 
no  intention  of  doing  this. 

lion.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  year? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  same  day  tlie 
Attorney  General  said  it,  the  morning  edition 
said  he  was  going  to  be  fired,  and  in  the 
House,  the  first  moment  when  the  House  sat 
the  same  day,  the  Attorney  Ceneral  said  this 
was  pure  speculation. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  is  this  writer  came  back  the  day  after— I 
did  not  bother  to  bring  those  clippings— and 
again  said  that  he  had  information  from  the 
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Attorney  General's  department  that  lent 
substantial  credence  to  these  suggestions,  and 
that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  flying  of  a 
trial  balloon, 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  why  we  must  go  on  with  specula- 
tion. I  cannot  control  a  reporter  who  wishes 
to  speculate.  And  if  the  reporter  says  he  has 
a  source,  the  only  way  I  know  to  put  an 
end  to  that  sort  of  statement  is  to  say  to  him, 
"Who  was  it?  Name  him."  I  said  that  story 
was  the  purest  speculation. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  You  said  that  story 
was  pure  speculation  as  far  as  you  were 
concerned.  Do  you  deny  that  the  statements 
attributed  to  the  supervising  coroner  and  to 
your  deputy  were  speculation,  or  are  they 
factual? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  deputy,  I  know, 
never  said  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  deputy  never  said  that,  so 
what  is  on  page  28  is  in  fact  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  a  year  ago, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  this  is  the  report  which  is 
dated— his  last  annual  report— 1964,  but  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Referring  to  an  incident 
that  occurred  a  year  before? 

Mr.  Singer:  He  says,  "Shortly  after  the 
particular  inquest."  It  is  the  inquest  that 
involves  a  clinic,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  was  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  these  statements  were 
made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know  why  we 
are  talking  about  this  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  point,  nevertheless,  is  that 
when  senior  officials,  whether  they  made 
these  statements  a  year  ago,  a  month  ago,  or 
a  week  ago— these  statements  are  attributed 
to  senior  officials— it  would  seem  to  me  that 
somebody,  perhaps  not  my  hon.  friend,  is 
flying  trial  balloons.  I  suggest  that  you  are 
flying  trial  balloons  because  you  have  not 
made  up  your  mind  which  way  the  coroner's 
office  should  be  run.  No  one  would  say 
insofar  as  the  role  of  Dr.  Shulman  is  con- 
cerned that  he  has  not  brought  a  new 
approach  to  the  coroner's  office.  No  one  is 
going  to  deny,  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  some  of  the  different  procedures  that  he 
has  instigated  have  released  to  the  public 
information  which,  by  and  large,  the  public 


feels  it  is  entitled  to.  No  one  can  deny,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  has  not  been 
some  substantial  criticism  by  many  people 
of  Dr.  Shulman's  approach.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  stirred  up  a  real  hornets'  nest,  and 
revolving  around  this  whole  discussion,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  think  we  have  to  determine 
where  does  the  coroner's  office  go  in  the 
future;  what  is  the  policy;  what  is  the 
policy  of  this  government  insofar  as  the 
future  of  the  coroner's  office  is  concerned. 

For  instance,  does  it  make  sense,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  point  that  has  been  argued 
about  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
apparently  is  decided  by  a  statement  of  the 
supervising  coroner,  and  that  relates  to  the 
right  to  cross-examine  witnesses?  We  have 
not  heard— or  I  have  not  heard— any  official 
pronouncement  from  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  procedure  is  going  to  be 
changed.  By  and  large,  the  rule  seems  to  be— 
and  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  statutes 
about  it— that  the  cross-examination  of 
witnesses  at  coroners'  inquests  is  not  allowed. 
Occasionally,  the  odd  coroner  does  allow  it. 

Dr.  Cotnam  says  he  decides  that  a  major 
change  in  policy  is  going  to  be  initiated  and 
the  lawyers  are  going  to  get  the  right  to 
quiz  inquest  witnesses.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
sir,  that  this  is  one  of  the  primary  safeguards 
that  should  be  written  into  the  statutes  and 
it  should  not  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
momentary  announcement  of  a  governmental 
official,  which  has  no  force  or  endorsement 
of  statutory  authority.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
sir,  that  if  this  is  government  policy— and  I 
think  it  should  be— where  a  person's  reputa- 
tion is  at  stake  there  should  be  a  right  for 
that  person  to  appear  at  a  coroner's  inquest 
and  to  be  represented  by  counsel  there  and 
to  have  the  inalienable  right  to  ask,  through 
his  lawyer,  questions  of  witnesses  who  are 
damaging  his  reputation. 

It  may  well  be— and  I  suspect  that  it  is  if 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  agrees  with  this— 
but  if  this  is  so,  then,  sir,  I  am  suggesting  it 
is  very  wrong. 

It  is  very  wrong  that  the  only  notification 
of  this  change  of  policy  is  a  statement  attrib- 
uted to  the  supervising  coroner  which  was 
in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago,  and  which  may 
or  may  not  mean  that  all  coroners  under  his 
jurisdiction,  or  all  coroners  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  are  going  to  follow  this  or  are 
not  going  to  follow  this.  In  other  words,  this 
is  one  particular  example  which  leads  to  the 
very  obvious  conclusion,  that  there  should  be 
rules  laid  down  as  to  how  coroners'  inquests 
are  conducted  and  that  those  rules  should  be 
in  a  statute  or  in  regulations  where  they  can 
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he  referred  to  and  where  tliey  apply  to  all 
inquests. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  not  got  those;  that 
the  rule  of  conduet  of  inquests— what  did 
they  say  about  the  rule  of  law?-that  it  is  as 
long  as  the  ehaneellor's  foot?— the  rule  of 
the  conduct  of  inquests  is  about  as  long  as 
the  coroner's  foot  and  it  \arics  from  coroner 
to  coroner  and  this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
It  should  be  the  same  in  Kapuskasing  as  it  is 
in  Kingston  and  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and 
the  rules  should  all  be  the  same.  That  is  point 
numlx^r  one. 

Then,  sir,  I  note  from  the  press  that  a 
story  attributed  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
on  May  3,  suggests  that  doctors  are  not  suited 
—at  least  this  is  the  head  on  the  stor>'— doctors 
are  not  suited  to  run  inquests,  and  with  this 
I  am  not  in  violent  disagreement.  Reference 
is  made  by  Mr.  Silk  and  his  colleagues  in  his 
report,  to  the  system  of  medical  examiners. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  I  do  not 
share  his  view,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  in 
1960,  that  the  medical  examiner  system,  as 
it  exists  in  some  American  jurisdictions,  was 
perhaps  not  the  best  system  and  should  not 
l)e  incorporated  into  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  the  hon.  .Attorney  General  makes  the 
point— and  I  think  there  is  .some  substantial 
validity  in  it— that  perhaps  there  could  well 
he  a  legally  trained  person  nmning  these 
courts.  A  person  who  would  be  more  acutely 
aware  of  rules  and  regulations,  more  acutely 
aware  of  statutes,  more  acutely  aware  of  the 
common  law,  and  that  perhaps  the  coroner, 
as  we  know  him  today,  would  become  the 
chief  in(iuisitor,  the  chief  investigator,  the 
chief  witness,  and  generally  the  person  who 
lays  all  of  the  groundwork. 

I  think  there  is  some  very  substantial  merit 
in  this,  but  it  surprises  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  sort  of  a  statement— if  it  represents 
the  hon.  Attorney  General's  thinking,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  know  his  think- 
ing—is just  sort  of  thrown  off  at  random.  If 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  thinks  this  is  valid, 
or  thinks  an  in(juir>  into  this  sort  of  approach 
is  a  \alid  one,  tlien  I  would  think  that  he 
shoidd  come  to  us  here  in  the  House  and 
say  that  he  has  grave  doubts  about  th(>  present 
fimctioning  of  the  office.  That  maybe  one  of 
the  improvements  we  could  make  is  this  one, 
or  that  one  or  anotiier  one,  and  we  are  going 
to  go  off  and  we  are  going  to  set  up 
machinery  whereby  we  are  going  to  reorgan- 
ize the  office  of  the  coroner. 

I  would  far  rather  see  the  coroner's  office 
nm  from  within  this  House,  the  way  it 
.should  be,  than  nm  by  newspaper  .stories— and 
I  think  this  is  a  very  important  point— rather 


than  nm  by  newspaper  .stories  on  the  hon. 
Attorney  General's  views;  rather  than  run 
by  new.spaper  stories  about  whether  or  not 
lawyers  are  going  to  have  the  right  to  cross- 
examine;  rather  than  run  by  newspaper  stories 
about  somebody's  opinion  about  the  chief 
coroner  in  Metro.  I  think  pronouncements  of 
this  sort,  which  are  ver>',  very  important,  Mr. 
Chairman,  should  be  made  within  the  con- 
text of  legislative  responsibility  and  I  am 
suggesting  that  they  are  not  made  within  the 
context    of   legislative    responsibility. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakcshore):  You  want 
managed  news,  do  you? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  do  not  want  managed 
news,  my  friend.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  when  the  government  sees  fit  to  change 
a  policy  or  to  improve  a  policy,  it  should  do 
it  within  the  context  of  legislative  responsi- 
bility. I  do  not  think  that  it  lies  within  the 
mouth  of  a  governmental  official  to  throw  out 
an  idea  saying  that  he  thinks  that  maybe  it 
will  be  an  improvement. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  we  are  deal- 
ing with  and  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
and  those  responsible  with  him  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  better  way 
of  doing  things,  then  with  all  of  the  power 
and  authority  that  they  have  vested  in  them, 
they  should  say  that  in  their  opinion  this  is 
the  way  it  should  be  and  this  is  the  way  it 
is  going  to  be.  I  object  very  strongly,  to  per- 
sons in  this  po.sition  who  cannot  .speak. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General  would  like  on 
occasion— upon  many  occasions— to  say  what 
is  his  opinion  on  many  things,  but  in  his  po.si- 
tion as  the  first  law  officer  of  the  province, 
whenever  he  makes  a  pronouncement  in  pub- 
lic, fortunately  or  unfortimately,  it  has  a  tone 
of  authority,  as  it  should  have.  The  only  way 
the  Attorney  General  can  avoid  that  is 
not  to  make  these  statements  in  public  be- 
cause when  the  present  occupant  of  the  office 
makes  a  statement  and  the  press  are  there  and 
tak<'  it  down,  it  seems  to  have— naturally  it 
seems  to  have  because;  he  is  the  responsible 
Min'ster  — a  very  definite  tone  of  author- 
ity. The  same  follows  with  his  deputy  and 
the  same,  I  think,  follows  with  the  supervi.sing 
(oroner  in  .so  far  as  statements  that  relate  to 
that  office. 

If  the  supervising  coroner  wants  to  go  off 
and  talk  about  used  car  dealers  or  something 
else,  perhaps  he  could  be  regarded  in  that 
instance  as  venturing  a  private  opinion.  But 
when  he  talks  about  his  office,  then  I  think 
he  appears  to  be  at  least  talking  with  some 
public  authority  about  an  office  with  which 
he  is  concerned  and  unless  he  means  it,  \\n- 
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less  this  is  going  to  be  policy,  then  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  said. 

This  brings  me  to  the  ultimate  point,  my 
real  suggestion  insofar  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  handle  the  coroner's  office.  To  my 
mind,  sir,  there  is  a  real  problem  in  separat- 
ing the  whole  coroner's  office  from  political 
control— from  the  control  of  the  Attorney 
General  who  is  elected  as  a  political  person. 

How  do  we  avoid  this?  Is  there  a  way?  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  way  of 
avoiding  this.  There  is  a  bill  in  my  name 
standing  on  the  order  paper  about  an 
ombudsman,  or  parliamentary  commissioner— 
and  my  general  theory— insofar  as  an  ombuds- 
man or  parliamentary  commissioner  is 
concerned  in  relation  to  administrative 
problems  and  the  difficulties  people  get 
themselves  involved  in  dealing  with  an  ad- 
ministrative board— is  that  the  province  of 
Ontario  should  appoint  a  parliamentary 
commissioner,  who  has  the  same  sort  of 
independence  as  the  provincial  auditor  has; 
who  is  in  fact  that  appointee,  not  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  the  appointee  of  the  Legislature. 
This  man— if  he  is  appointed,  and  I  hope 
some  day  he  will  be— would  be  independent 
and  as  far  removed  as  he  could  be  from  the 
day-to-day  political  influence  that  could 
otherwise  be  attached  to  him  if  he  came 
under  the  control  and  under  the  aegis  of  a 
political  appointee,  such  as  my  hon.  friend, 
the  Attorney  General. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  my  feeling, 
my  very  strong  feeling— and  I  put  this  forward 
as  a  concrete  suggestion— that  we  need 
someone  holding  the  coroner's  office  as 
removed  as  he  can  be  from  even  the  sugges- 
tion of  political  interference;  that  this  man 
could  well  be  an  ombudsman  for  investigating 
deaths,  or  an  ombudsman  for  deaths. 

It  is  in  the  public  interest— in  the  real 
public  interest— that  when  a  death  has  taken 
place  under  the  circumstances  that  are 
enumerated  under  section  7  of  the  Act— the 
suspicious  ones  in  public  institutions  and  jails 
and  so  on,  all  through  all  those  enumerations 
—there  is  not  only  a  curiosity,  but  a  public 
concern  that  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
the  circumstances  surrounding  that  death, 
that  it  be  fully  and  completely  investigated. 

We  do  not  have  time,  sir,  in  this  important 
office  to  engage  in  the  clash  of  personalities 
that  has  so  obviously  existed  between  the 
chief  coroner  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the 
supervising  coroner,  and  probably  officials  in 
the  hon.  Attorney  General's  department. 

It  would  be  my  thought  that  this  coroner 
should  have  the  same  sort  of  role  that  the 
provincial   auditor  has,   or  that  the   ombuds- 


man for  administrative  matters  would  have; 
that  he  could  be  and  would  be  the  appointee 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
provincial  auditor  is  or  the  ombudsman  would 
be  if  my  Act  is  adopted,  that  he  would 
mandatorily  report  every  year  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Legislature  could  every  year 
review  his  appointment  and  review  his  report, 
and  the  Legislature  would  have  the  power  to 
hire  that  man  or  to  fire  that  man.  It  seems 
to  me,  sir,  that  we  must  bring  some  order 
out  of  the  chaos  in  this  important  office. 

The  whole  complexion  of  the  office  has 
changed  since  the  advent  of  the  chief  coroner 
of  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
Certainly  much  good  has  come  from  his 
advent  and  many  people  have,  suggested 
there  are  some  things  wrong  with  his  advent. 
I  notice  that  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha),  quoted  in  the 
papers  today  as  he  made  his  submission  to 
Chief  Justice  McRuer,  criticizes  some  of  the 
things  that  have  gone  on  in  some  of  the 
inquests  in  which  this  gentleman  was  con- 
cerned. I  am  not  without  criticism,  either— it 
is  not  all  black  and  it  is  not  all  white— but  T 
think  he  has  brought  a  new  approach,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  new  approach  that  is  important 
to  the  people  of  Toronto. 

It  is  my  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  to  examine  the  office  of  coroner 
thoroughly  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
think  the  difficulty  is  in  the  possibility  of 
political  influence  swaying  him,  the  possibility 
of  political  influence  interfering  with  his 
apparent  independent  duty,  the  same  as  with 
a  magistrate  or  with  a  judge.  If  somebody 
wants  to  come  here  after  this  system  begins 
and  say,  "We  don't  like  the  chief  coroner 
for  Metro,"  or  "We  don't  like  the  supervising 
coroner,"  he  should  be  available  for  criticism 
in  the  same  way  as  these  other  officials. 

But  in  the  meantime  and  within  those 
terms  of  reference  it  is  my  suggestion  that  we 
have  a  coroner  who  could  be  called  an 
ombudsman  for  deaths,  who  would  and 
should  be  politically  independent  and  would 
carry  on  with  his  duty  subject  to  regular 
reviews  by  this  legislative  assembly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  matter  that 
the  hon.  member  has  been  discussing,  that 
of  coroners.  I  would  say  this  first  of  all, 
that  on  March  22  this  year  in  this  House  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  The  Coroners 
Act.  The  bill  received  first  reading,  and  at 
that  time  I  said— I  would  just  like  to  read 
again  what  is  in  Hansard: 

Mr.   Speaker,  to  give  the  House  an  ex- 
planation of  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this 
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hill,  I  think  I  should  say  that  considerable 
study  has  been  going  forward  with  respect 
to  The  Coroners  Act  and  the  coroners' 
procedures  generally.  This  is  now  before 
the  law  reforms  commission  out  of  which 
may  come  a  different  procedure  or  re- 
writing of  the  Act.  That  remains  to  be 
seen.  This  Act  simply  defines  certain 
additional  powers  or  limits,  or  extends 
certain  powers  with  respect  to  the  super- 
\nsing  coroner  and  other  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  holding  of  coroners'  inquests. 

By  that  I  intended  to  con\ey  to  the  House 
that  the  whole  matter  of  the  coroner's  office 
and  tlie  coroner's  inquest  was  a  subject  of 
study,  and^ctually  I  tried  perhaps  to  indicate 
that  it  haa  been  receiving  study  in  my  office. 
Then  we  felt  perhaps  we  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  law  reform  commission  study. 

I  have  been  correctly  cjuoted  in  the  papers 
and  I  believe  on  other  news  media  as  saying 
that  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in 
the  medical  examiner's  system,  and  I  said, 
with  much  respect  to  my  friends  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  they  do  not  always 
turn  out  to  be  the  best  people  to  conduct 
what  should  be  a  rather  judicial  procedure. 
They  do  not  observe  the  necessary  correct 
rules  of  evidence,  they  do  not  see  that  the 
proper  questions  are  asked,  or  perhaps  they 
permit  questions  to  be  asked  that  should  not 
be  asked.  In  the  medical  examiner's  system  a 
medical  person  says,  "Here  is  a  death,  there 
may  be  misfeasance,  there  may  be  intent, 
there  may  be  malfeasance,  there  may  be 
criminal  negligence,"  or  something  of  this 
sort,  but  when  the  inquiry  starts  it  is  con- 
ducted by  a  magistrate  in  a  court.  I  think 
there  is  some  merit  in  this  and  it  is  being 
studied. 

I  do  not  want  to  stand  in  this  House  and 
criticize  officials  of  my  department  or  any 
department  because  they  may  sometimes  err 
—and  sometimes  this  happens— in  making  a 
statement  that  I  think  with  the  best  of  intent 
may  verge  into  the  area  of  policy.  There  are 
ways  of  controlling  this  thing  and  if  it  be- 
comes a  serious  matter  I  am  not  imaware  of 
how  to  contend  with  it  and  how  to  take  care 
of  it,  but  generally  we  do  not  have  too  much 
trouble.  I  think  a  coroner  outlining  what  he 
thinks  might  be  a  procedure  in  a  court  may 
be  laying  down  something  that  perhaps  just 
indicates  what  I  have  been  saying— trying  to 
state  legal  rules  which  may  not  apply.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  just  to  clear  this  point,  the 
right  of  a  person  and  a  witness  in  the  court 
to  examine  or  to  cross-examine  in  a  coroner's 
inquest,  which  is  not  an  accusatory  court, 
does  not  exist. 


Mr.  Singer:  Maybe  it  should— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  just  been  handed 
a  note  by  the  law  officers  of  my  department 
that  in  a  recent  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada— I  have  not  seen  this  myself— it  was 
held  that  the  provisions  of  a  Saskatchewan 
Act  relating  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
in  this  type  of  inquiry  was  ultra  vires,  that 
this  is  a  criminal  matter  when  you  are  look- 
ing into  an  inquiry  which  may  have  criminal 
aspects  in  a  coroner's  inquest,  and  that  the 
rules  of  evidence  are  federal  rules.  This  is 
apparently  what  this  case  held.  I  would 
think  anyone  saying  "I  am  going  to  lay  down 
a  procedure,"  who  is  not  a  judge  or  a  legal 
gentleman,  may  be  outside  of  his  field. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  my  very  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  must  say  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  member,  that  there  are  rules, 
there  are  lines  within  which  policy  should  go 
and  be  determined  and  that  is  at  the  minis- 
terial level.  This  I  want  to  make  very  clear, 
however:  I  do  not  understand  him,  I  do  not 
think  I  understand  him.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  if  I  did  understand  him  I  would  dis- 
agree that  there  is  any  political  interference, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  coroners.  I  do  not 
know  where  politics  reaches  out  and  touches 
coroners.  I  am  unaware  of  it,  at  least  as 
coming  from  this  ministry  to  the  supervising 
coroner,  chief  coroner  or  coroner  whatever- 
he-may-be.  I  do  not  know  of  politics  or 
political  interference  as  the  hon.  member 
used  it,  where  he  fears  it  or  where  he  finds 
it.    I  know  of  no  instances  of  it. 

Whether  an  ombudsman— or  a  parliamen- 
tary commissioner,  or  call  him  what  you 
will,  fits  into  our  type  of  government  at 
all  or  not  is  another  question.  I  will  not 
debate  it  at  this  moment,  but  to  say  that 
because  he  would  take  over  the  coroner's 
type  of  service  I  do  not  think  makes  him 
any  less  political,  if  there  is  politics  here,  and 
I  do  not  see  it.  I  just  do  not  accept,  I  just 
reject  the  idea  that  there  is  any  politics  or 
political  interference  or  political  influence 
reaching  down  to  the  coroners.  I  do  not  find 
it.   That  is  all  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  in  very  brief  answer  to 
my  hon.  friend  I  suggest  that  all  of  the  trial 
and  tribulation  and  discussion  about  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  chief  coroner  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto  seems  to  revolve 
around  his  opinion  of  how  things  should  be 
done,  which  occasionally  flies  in  the  face  of 
other  opinions  of  what  should  be  done.  The 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  of  him  by 
other  officials,   who   are   political   officials   in 
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the  sense  that  they  are  the  hon.  Attorney 
General's  servants— the  hon.  Attorney  General 
is  responsible  for  them— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Both  the  chief  coroner 
and  the  supervising  coroner  of  course  are  my 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right,  that  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  because  they  take 
contrary  or  differing  viewpoints  at  times, 
whether  for  good  or  bad,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  I  do  not  think  this  is  political  in- 
fighting at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  hon.  friend  and  I  are  not 
ad  idem,  as  we  say,  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "political."  I  used  it  in  my  remarks  on 
February  9,  and  when  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  was  introducing  his  estimates— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  commented  on  that; 
when  I  introduced  my  estimates  I  said  I  had 
no  politics  in  this  department. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  Without  repeating  that 
same  view  that  I  have  at  any  great  length, 
there  can  be  good  politics  and  bad  politics. 
I  am  merely  suggesting,  and  I  repeat  this,  I 
feel  it  very  strongly,  that  when  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  who  is  a  political  appointee, 
makes  a  decision,  albeit  how  good  it  is,  he  is 
making  a  political  decision.  He  could  make 
bad  political  decisions  and  he  has  shown  an 
abhorrence  to  making  many  bad  political 
decisions.  I  commend  him  so  far  as  the 
registry  offices  were  concerned,  and  I  com- 
mended him  for  it;  instead  of  bringing  in  out- 
siders he  has  recognized  the  ability  of  deputy 
registrars  and  has  promoted  them.  That  is  a 
political  decision  but  it  is  a  good  one  and  he 
deserves  to  be  commended  for  it. 

What  I  am  suggesting  now  is  that  as  long 
as  the  tight  control  of  the  coroner's  office 
remains  a  political  control— and  I  am  not 
necessarily  suggesting  that  this  means  that 
the  politics  of  anyone  in  that  office  is  Gon- 
servative.  Liberal  or  NDP— it  is  a  political 
decision  and  there  is  this  sort  of  conflict 
that  the  sort  of  freedom  that  could  and  should 
be  attached  to  the  coroner's  office,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  attached  to  the  provincial 
auditor's  office,  is  not  there.  It  is  my  very 
strong  feeling  that  rather  than  giving  the 
Attorney  General  anything  more  to  say  about 
the  coroner's  office,  the  coroner's  office  should 
be  in  the  same  category  as  the  provincial 
auditor's  office— that  the  coroner  should  be  the 
subject  of  the  legislative  control,  that  he 
should  be  appointed  after  a  vote  in  the  Legis- 
lature, that  he  should  be  given  his  duties, 
and  that  Ke  can  only  be  removed  after  the 


Legislature  has  decided  that  he  should  be 
removed.  I  suggest  that  a  group  of  officials 
who  perform  this  sort  of  function,  have  to  be 
put  into  that  position  so  that  those  offices 
can  be  properly  run.  In  that  sense,  I  was 
using  the  word  "political"  and  I  think  this 
is  an  intelligent  suggestion  and  one  that 
should  commend  itself  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
General.  Certainly  it  needs  no  prophet  to  see 
that  not  only  have  we  had  serious  trouble  in 
this  office,  but  unless  some  drastic  step  is 
taken  to  improve  the  running  of  the  office 
and,  if  nothing  else,  the  personality  problem 
is  worked  out,  we  are  going  to  have  continu- 
ing trouble  in  that  office.  Some  different 
approach  has  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  debates  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  I  raised 
certain  questions  about  an  inquest  which  took 
place  in  Guelph  on  September  9— an  inquest 
concerning  the  death  of  Ronald  Cross  of 
Belleville. 

Cross  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Guelph 
reformatory,  and  he  died  of  heart  failure  on 
his  way  in  from  work  on  August  20,  1964. 
The  inquest  was  called;  it  took  place  on 
September  9,  1964.  I  think  the  case  was  pre- 
pared by  Guelph  lawyer,  J.  M.  Kearns, 
who— we  learned  from  the  report  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  of  April  3— at  87,  is  the 
oldest  Crown  counsel  in  the  province.  The 
verdict  at  that  time  was  that  there  had  been 
no  negligence,  as  far  as  the  evidence  showed, 
on  the  part  of  the  reformatory  staff. 

Certain  questions  were  raised,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  at  that  time  the  Minister  said  this— 
page  1889  of  Hansard— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —I  am  saying  that 

if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  coroner's 

inquest,  and  the  way  it  was  handled,  take 

it  up  with  the  hon.  Attorney  General  ( Mr. 

Wishart ) .  He  is  competent  to  answer  these 

questions  and  I  am  not. 

During  our  questioning  of  that  inquest,  this 
was  the  answer:  That  this  was  properly  a 
matter  of  the  Attorney  General's  department. 
We  accepted  that  as  proper,  and  so  at  this 
time  we  raise  the  matter  to  try  to  find  some  of 
the  answers. 

The  questions  we  raised  were  primarily 
those  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  inquest; 
the  lack  of  witnesses  and  the  lack  of  certain 
evidence  that  we  felt  should  have  been 
presented. 

On  page  1892,  Mr.  MacDonald  is  quoted  as 
saying  this: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  rise  at  this 

point  is  that  I  would  like  to  add  one  other 

aspect    here    with    regard    to    the    rather 
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puzzling  fact  that  key  people  were  not 
called  as  witnesses.  I  received  information 
a  few  days  before  this  coroner's  jury 
inquest  was  held,  and  as  a  result  of  that,  I 
called  Dr.  Cotnam  and  informed  him  that 
it  had  been  suggested  to  me  that  all  of  the 
evidence  would  not  be  put  before  the 
coroner's  jury.  I  suggested  that  with  this 
forewarning,  word  could  be  passed  on  to 
the  coroner  who  was  involved  so  that  he 
would  be  sharply  alerted  to  make  certain 
that  every  conceivable  witness  who  might 
be  in  a  position  to  contribute  relevant 
evidence  would  be  called. 

I  got  a  call  back,  either  from  Dr.  Cotnam 
or  somebody  in  his  office,  I  cannot  quite 
recall  that  aspect  of  it  now,  indicating  that 
anybody  who  wanted  to  come,  could  testify. 
I  suggested  in  a  return  call  to  Dr.  Cotnam 
that  this  was  not  good  enough,  there  are 
some  people  who  are  not  free  to  come,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  I  said,  I  repeat  once 
again,  the  coroner  who  is  going  to  be 
responsible  for  this  inquest  knows  in 
advance  that  there  are  some  people  who 
believe  that  all  of  the  witnesses  are  not 
going  to  be  called. 

And  then  again  on  page  2004  of  Hansard,  a 
letter  which  was  read  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  into  the  record 
at  that  time  from  Patrick  Lindsay,  a  one-time 
custodial  officer  in  Guelph.  He  says: 

With  reference  to  the  news  media  in 
regards  to  the  death  of  an  inmate  last 
year,  it  is  true  that  all  witnesses  were  not 
called.  I,  for  one,  was  involved.  I  cannot, 
due  to  my  oath,  elaborate  further.  I  did, 
however,  deliver  to  the  Attorney  General's 
secretary  on  or  about  November  9,  1964, 
private  and  confidential  information  pertain- 
ing to  this  case  and  other  conditions.  There 
was  further  correspondence  between  my- 
self and  the  Attorney  General  plus  two 
telephone  conversations.  This  honourable 
gentleman  thanked  me  for  this  information 
and  asked  my  permission  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  Minister  of  Reforms.  I  complied  with 
this  request. 

Using   just   a   small   excerpt   here,    Hon.    Mr. 

Grossman,  on  page  2006,  is  quoted  as  saying: 
—conducted  the  inquiries  and  investigated 
every  charge  made  in  the  letter,  with  the 
exception  of  one  concerning  the  evidence 
given  or  withheld  at  the  inquest  into  the 
death  of  an  inmate,  which  he  was  in- 
structed to  lay  in  the  area  of  concern 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

So,  evidently,  this  matter  was  placed  squarely 
before  the  Attorney  General,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  him  to  deal  with. 


There  are  several  questions  which  we 
raised  and  which  I  will  repeat  to  the  hon.  At- 
torney General.  On  page  34  of  the  transcript 
of  the  inquest,  I  find  these  words: 

This  is  the  superintendent  speaking  and 
he  said:  "The  report  states  that  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  the  above-named  inmate 
asked  me  for  a  work  board  out  of  the 
kitchen.  He  said  he  hated  working  inside 
and  that  he  wanted  on  the  main  work 
party.  He  was  returned  to  the  main  work 
party  and  that  was  the  final  dealing  I  had 
with  him." 

That  is  May  26.  That  is  page  34  of  the 
evidence.  Then  when  I  turn  to  page  1888 
of  Hansard,  I  find  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  says  this,  speaking  of 
Cross: 

He  was  not  put  in  detention  until,  on 
August  10  and  11,  he  was  brought  before 
the  superintendent  on  the  two  consecutive 
days  on  a  series  of  charges,  such  as 
gambling,  possession  of  contraband,  and 
possession  of  money. 

The  superintendent's  evidence  says  that  he 
did  not  see  him.  The  last  dealings  he  had 
with  him  would  be  in  May.  The  hon.  Minis- 
ter says  that  August  10  and  11  he  was 
brought  before  the  superintendent  on  two 
consecutive  days  on  a  series  of  charges. 

I  understand  that  in  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  the  superintendent  or  his  deputy  is  the 
one  who  sentences  inmates  to  detention  of 
this  kind  and  also  releases  them,  and  then 
one  of  these  people  is  supposed  to  visit  these 
detention  areas  each  day.  The  question  arises 
naturally  as  to  who  did  sentence  Cross  to 
detention,  who  released  him  and  who  did 
visit  him  during  this  period,  if  the  evidence 
given  in  the  sworn  statement  before  the 
inquest    is    correct. 

The  family  was  not  notified  of  this  inquest 
and  here  again  questions  arise.  On  page  1890, 
in  a  statement,  the  hon.  Minister  says: 

I  think  the  institution  felt  that  the  family 
would  have  been  subpoenaed  by  the  Crown 
attorney  and  expected  that  they  would 
have  been  there.  Mr.  Harloff,  the  assistant 
superintendent,  attended  the  funeral  with 
the  family  and  spoke  to  the  parents.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  Crown  attor- 
ney or  the  coroner  would  have  informed 
them  of  the  inquest. 

On  page  35  of  the  evidence  we  find  this 
statement: 

The  Coroner:   You  don't  know  whether 

his    mother   knows    of   this    inquest   being 

held? 
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This  is  the  superintendent: 

A.  No,  personally  I  do  not.  I  just  didn't 
think  of  it.  I  didn't  know  if  we  should.  I 
just  didn't  think  of  it.  It  might  have  been 
an  oversight  on  my  part. 

This  would  almost  indicate  that  the  super- 
intendent, or  the  department  in  this  case,  was 
indicating  who  should  be  called  to  the  in- 
quest, and  here  the  admission  is  that  it  is  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  department. 

Q.  Under  normal  circumstances,  all  those 

acquainted  with  it,  they  turn  up  at  these 

inquests? 

A.  Well,  if  there  is  anytliing,  I  did  not 

think  of  it.  The  people  in  Belleville,  they  are 

in    Belleville    and    they    are    in    straitened 

circumstances. 

Then  who  did  decide  who  was  to  be  called 
to  the  inquest?  Who  decided  what  witnesses 
should  come?  Who  decided  whether  the 
parents  should  be  notified  of  this  inquest  or 
not,  and  why  was  the  warning,  issued  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  to  the  supervis- 
ing coroner,   ignored? 

During  the  course  of  the  inquest  other 
things  were  noted  by  us  as  we  brought  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Ronald  Cross 
was  in  detention  for  several  days  prior  to  his 
death— in  detention  on  a  limited  diet  with 
limited  exercise,  and  naturally  this  would 
mean  that  violent  exercise  following  this 
might  have  some  adverse  effect.  No  mention 
was  made  of  this  at  the  inquest.  No  witnesses 
who  were  acquainted  with  this  fact  were 
called.  No  evidence  was  submitted  about  a 
medical  problem  that  he  had  in  detention. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  and 
I  talked  to  Dr.  Mellow  in  regard  to 
this  and  he  told  us  that  he  had  prescribed 
for  a  stomach  ailment  during  the  period  that 
Cross  was  in  detention,  that  Cross  had 
evidently  come  to  the  hospital,  had  been 
given  the  medication  and  had  been  returned. 
Then  we  asked  the  question  as  to  whether 
any  careful  diagnosis  had  been  made  at  that 
time  to  make  sure  that  the  pain  reported  was 
indeed  indigestion,  because  a  pain  in  the 
chest  can  be  a  variety  of  things.  There  cer- 
tainly was  a  record  of  Cross's  problem  as  far 
as  the  heart  was  concerned.  His  mother  said 
that  they  had  notified  the  institution.  She 
says,  according  to  a  report  in  the  Telegram 
on  April  3: 

Tlie  mother  of  an  inmate  of  the  Guelph 
Reformatory,  who  died  while  returning 
from  a  work  gang  assignment,  charged  last 
night  that  officials  knew  full  well  her  son 
had  a  dangerous  heart  condition.  "We  also 
told  the  parole  board  that  he  couldn't  do 


any  strenuous  work  when  we  applied  for 
his  release  last  July." 

She  was  anxious  for  investigation  into  this 
and  Mr.  Cross  was,  too.  He  said  he  would 
like  to  have  investigated  fully  the  circimi- 
stances  of  his  son's  death  but  could  not,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  money.  An  investigation, 
he  said,  would  not  help  bring  Ronnie  back  but 
maybe  some  other  boys  might  get  the  good 
of  it.  And  so  the  question  emerges  as  to 
why  no  mention  was  made  of  this  problem 
which  occurred  just  days  prior  to  the  boy's 
death. 

We  raise  the  question,  too,  as  to  why  the 
records  were  not  called  for  about  the  treat- 
ment given  Cross  from  time  to  time, 
especially  during  that  period  of  detention. 
We  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  state- 
ment by  Cross's  mother  that  Grant  Wiltshire 
of  Belleville,  who  had  also  been  an  inmate 
at  the  same  time  and  who  had  been  on  the 
work  gang  that  afternoon  with  Cross,  said 
that  Cross  had  complained  about  trouble  that 
afternoon,  just  prior  to  his  death.  Whether 
Wiltshire  conveyed  this  to  other  people  or 
not,  or  whether  those  complaints  were  heard 
by  others  in  the  work  gang,  or  whether  Cross 
himself  asked  those  in  charge  of  the  work 
gang  to  excuse  him  because  of  his  trouble, 
we  do  not  know  because  no  witnesses  were 
called— no  witnesses  from  the  work  gang  and 
as  far  as  the  custodial  officer  in  charge  of  the 
work  gang  was  concerned,  he  was  not  asked 
about  this  aspect  of  the  situation. 

We  put  these  questions  before  you,  Mr. 
Attorney  General.  The  questions  I  have 
asked  are  very  simple  ones  and  I  think  call 
for  a  straightforward  answer.  Who  decided 
what  witnesses  should  be  called  and  how 
were  these  decisions  made?  Why  were  the 
parents  not  notified  of  the  inquest?  Why 
was  no  mention  made  of  Cross  being  in 
detention  for  several  days  prior  to  his  death? 
Why  was  no  evidence  submitted  about  his 
medical  problem  while  in  detention?  Why 
was  no  inquiry  made  as  to  whether  a  careful 
diagnosis  was  made  at  the  time  to  make  sure 
that  the  pain  reported  was  indeed  indiges- 
tion? Why  were  no  records  called  for  as  to 
the  medication  given  Cross  from  time  to 
time,  especially  during  that  period  of  his 
detention?  Why  was  no  inquiry  made  as  to 
whether  Cross  complained  of  trouble  on  the 
day  he  died,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
statement  his  mother  made  about  the  infor- 
mation she  received  from  Wiltshire?  Why 
were  the  inmates  working  with  Cross  on 
August  20  not  called  as  witnesses,  and  why 
were  the  custodial  officers  who  dealt  with 
Cross  during  his  detention  not  called?    And 
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above  all,  why  was  the  letter,  or  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
by  Mr.  Lindsay,  evidently  ignored  in  con- 
nection with  this  case  and  a  warning  issued 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  to  the 
supervising  coroner  discounted  and  also 
ignored? 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  decision 
that  was  brought  down  by  the  jury  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  Ronald  Franklin  Cross, 
was  based  on  very  limited  information.  It 
was  based  on  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who 
were  called;  but  many  witnesses  were  in 
close  contact  with  Cross  during  the  period  of 
his  sickness  and  death,  and  many  witnesses 
who  might  have  been  called  and  certainly 
must  have  been  known  by  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  as  closely  connected 
with  this,  were  ignored  and  not  called  to  that 
inquest. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  place  this 
before  the  hon.  Attorney  General;  it  has  been 
placed  on  his  doorstep  by  another  depart- 
ment of  his  government  and  so  we  bring  it 
to  him  and  ask  that  at  this  time,  he  give  us 
answers  to  the  questions  that  we  have  asked. 

I  notice  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  April 
3,  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  would  consult  with  the 
supervising  coroner  about  the  case  of  Ronald 
Franklin  Cross  to  see  if  evidence  should 
have  been  produced  which  was  not 
presented,  and  the  Star  report  goes  on  to 
say: 

Mr.  Wishart  said  that  if  preliminary 
study  shows  that  charges  of  a  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  critic  have  substance,  his 
department  \\'Ould  conduct  a  full-scale 
investigation. 

Certainly,  in  light  of  th^  facts  that  have  been 
brought  before  you  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Minister,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  full-scale 
investigation  is  called  for  and  that  such  an 
investigation  .should  be  undertaken  without 
delay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  very  complete  file  on  this  matter,  including 
the  very  voluminous  report  of  the  supervising 
coroner.  Dr.  Cotnam,  which  is  dated  May 
10,  1965.  I  have  the  statement  of  the;  man, 
Lindsay,  apparently  the  witness  who  felt  he 
should  have  been  called  but  who  was  not 
called;  the  report  of  Mr.  Hills,  the  executive 
officer,  and  the  transcript  of  all  the  evidence; 
the  report  of  Dr.  Wright,  the  director  of 
psychiatry,  and  the  report  of  Inspector 
Duguid  of  the  criminal  investigation  branch 
of  the  Ontario  provincial  police,  and  in 
reporting  this  to  the  House  I  should  like  hon. 


members  to  know  that  there  has  been  the 
most  thorough  investigation,  I  think,  that  the 
case  required.  It  has  been  gone  into 
extremely  thoroughly  as  I  undertook  would 
be  done. 

I  could  put  a  great  deal  of  this  material  on 
the  record  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do 
so;  it  will  take  some  time  but  I  think  I  may 
say  to  the  House  to  begin  with  that  I  am 
satisfied  there  was  no  .serious  result  occa- 
sioned by  the  failure  to  call  the  witness  who 
indicated  that  he  had  something  to  say.  The 
statement  indicates  that  he  had  nothing 
which  would  have  added  in  a  material  way 
to  the  evidence  before  the  jury,  both  in  my 
view  and  in  the  view  of  other  persons  who 
have   examined   and  investigated   this  case. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  failure  to 
notify  the  parents  of  the  inquest  is  something 
that  I  regret;  it  was  something  that  was  an 
oversight  and  something  that  should  not 
have  happened.  I  have  no  explanation  for  it; 
it  was  just  oversight,  without  any  excuse. 
The  parents,  however,  I  would  be  quick  to 
point  out,  were  notified  at  the  time  of  the 
boy's  death,  which  preceded  the  inquest  by 
some  weeks,  and  they  were  promptly  notified 
of,  and  were  aware  and  present  at,  the 
funeral  arrangements  and  everything  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  itself. 

I  think  the  fact  that  they  were  not  at  ihe 
inquest  is  an  oversight  which  is  regrettable*, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  that  they 
make  a  great  point  of. 

The  fact  that  evidence  was  not  given  at 
the  inquest  that  the  boy  had  been  in  solitar> 
confinement  for  some  ten  days  or  thereabouts 
prior  to  his  death,  as  indicated  in  the  material 
I  have  of  the  investigation,  had  no  bearing 
on  his  death.  That  is  the  finding  of  those  who 
examined  him;  of  those  who  assessed  his  con- 
dition and  I  presume  if  there  was  any  reason 
to  leave  that  out,  it  might  have  been  for  the 
feelings  of  his  parents,  that  he  had  been  in 
solitary  confinement.  I  mention  that  in 
reviewing  the  matter  generally. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  answer  the  questions  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  has  raised, 
is  to  read  the  report  of  the  supervising 
coroner,  and  perhaps  the  .statement  of 
Lindsay,  to  .show  what  content  there  is  tf) 
it.  The  report  of  the  supervising  coroner 
dated  May  10,  1965,  's  addressed  to  me,  as 
Attorney  General,  and  it  reads: 

Sir: 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Donald  C. 
MacDonald,  MPP,  in  a  press  release  of 
April   2,    1965,   stated  that   vital   evidence 
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had  been  suppressed  at  the  inquest  held 
into  the  above  death— 

that  is  the  death  of  Ronald  Franklin  Cross: 
—in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  twice 
warned  the  office  of  the  supervising  coroner 
that  evidence  might  be  withheld.  I  was 
absent  from  my  office  when  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  called.  However,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hills 
spoke  to  him  about  this  matter  and  attached 
is  a  memo  from  Mr.  Hills  concerning  their 
conversation  and  what  was  done  to  ensure 
that  all  relevant  evidence  would  come  out 
at  the  inquest,  which  was  held  in  Guelph 
on  September  9,  1964,  with  Dr.  H.  Frank 
Farmer  presiding  as  coroner,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Keams,  QC,  in  attendance  as  Crown 
attorney.  The  inquest  appeared  to  proceed 
in  a  normal  manner  and  I  heard  nothing 
further  until  Mr.  MacDonald  gave  his 
statement  to  the  press. 

Following  this,  it  was  decided  to  check 
out  this  whole  investigation  and  inquest 
thoroughly,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  vital  evidence  had  been  suppressed 
or  not.  A  transcript  of  the  evidence  was 
obtained  and  reviewed— 

this,  I  have  here: 

—which  covered  the  circumstances  leading 
up  to  and  surrounding  the  death  of  the 
deceased  in  a  thorough  manner. 

The  verdict  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable 
one  on  the  evidence  given.  It  should  be 
noted  on  page  37  of  the  transcript  that  the 
coroner  remarked  that  anyone  else  present 
could  volunteer  any  additional  evidence, 
but  there  was  no  one  else  present  who  had 
not  already  given  evidence.  The  inquest 
date  was  announced  in  the  local  news- 
paper, the  Guelph  Mercury,  on  September 
3,  1964,  so  anyone  else  could  attend  and 
give  evidence  if  relevant. 

On  Wednesday,  April  14,  1965,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Guelph  with  Inspector  G.  A. 
Duguid  of  the  criminal  investigation 
bureau  of  the  Ontario  provincial  police  to 
personally  see  the  living  and  working  con- 
ditions in  Guelph  reformatory  and  also 
have  an  interview  with  the  Crown  attorney, 
the  coroner  and  the  officials  at  the 
reformatory. 

I  also  examined  the  deceased  person's 
medical  records  thoroughly  while  he  was 
an  inmate  on  this  admission  and  also  from 


a  previous  admission.  I  understand 
Inspector  Duguid  is  forwarding  a  copy 
of  his  report  to  Mr.  Frank  Wilson. 

From  our  combined  investigation  it 
would  appear  that  the  alleged  suppression 
of  evidence  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
deceased  man  was  in  solitary  confinement 
during  the  week  prior  to  his  death  to 
discipline  him  for  repeated  breaches  of  the 
rules  and  that  this  contributed  to  his  death 
in  some  manner  and  these  facts  were 
deliberately  withheld  at  the  inquest,  which 
is  not  the  case.  The  evidence  was  not 
introduced  for  two  reasons:  one,  it  was  not 
relevant  to  the  cause  of  death;  second,  it 
would  cause  more  unnecessary  grief  and 
suffering  for  his  family. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  feeblest  excuse 
I  ever  heard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  this  is  the  super- 
vising coroner's  report. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  certainly  a  poor 
excuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Let  me  place  it  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  a  suggestion,  the  fact 
that  a  man  was  in  solitary  confinement  could 
not  possibly  have  any  connection  with  his 
death;  that  is  the  most  ridiculous  nonsense 
I  ever  heard  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  I  might  be  allowed  to  put  this  on 
the  record  and  then  leave  it  open  for 
comment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  before  we  go  any 
further,  the  suggestion  that  I  gave  my  state- 
ment to  the  press  is  just  another  of  the  many 
inaccuracies  that  are  emerging.  I  made  no 
statement  to  the  press.  The  statement  I  made 
was  in  this  House  in  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  hon.  member  made  any  statement  to  the 
press. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  man  who  signed  his  name 
to  that  stands  convicted  of  incapacity  for  his 
job. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  208: 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  before  six  o'clock,  I  was  read- 
ing from  the  report  of  the  supervising 
coroner.  Dr.  Cotnam,  and  I  would  continue 
reading  from  the  report: 

I  examined  the  solitary  cell  area 
thoroughly  and  I  would  agree  with  the 
coroner  that  the  period  of  confinement  did 
not  contribute  to  his  death  since  he  had 
no  mistreatment  there  but  merely  segrega- 
tion for  purposes  of  discipline. 

This  is  not  a  dark,  miserable  dungeon. 
It  is  warm,  clean  and  well  lighted,  and 
although  it  is  small,  it  contains  a  bed, 
toilet  facilities,  and  there  is  space  to  move 
around.  There  is  a  washbasin  immediately 
outside  each  cell  and  shower  facilities  at 
the  end  of  a  series  of  solitary  cells.  There 
is  a  guard  constantly  in  attendance. 

As  part  of  the  punishment  the  food  is 
not  as  tasty  and  appealing  as  in  the  regular 
dining  room  but  contains  all  the  necessary 
calories,  minerals  and  vitamins.  If  ill,  a 
prisoner  may  be  seen  here  by  one  of  the 
attending  physicians  or  may  be  taken  to 
the  hospital  examining  room.  In  fact, 
\he  deceased  person  did  complain  and 
asked  to  see  the  doctor  a  day  or  two  prior 
to  death  and  was  examined  at  the  hospital 
and  treated  for  a  stomach  ailment  and  had 
no  further  complaints. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  the  medical 
authorities  did  not  examine  him  properly 
when  he  was  admitted  as  an  inmate  and 
were  unaware  of  his  heart  condition  and 
he  was  therefore  allowed  to  do  hard 
physical  labour  which  eventually  precipi- 
tated the  heart  failure  and  sudden  death. 
These  points  were  covered  at  the  inquest. 
Medical  records  show  the  authorities  were 
well  aware  that  he  had  some  type  of 
heart  disease,  probably  rheumatic  in  origin, 
and  had  advised  no  strenuous  sports  and 


moderate  restrictions  on  physical  labour 
and  work.  He  was  therefore  assigned  to 
the  tailor  shop  but  he  requested  and 
begged  instead  to  go  with  the  work  party 
outside,  where  he  preferred  to  be,  and 
consent  was  given  by  the  authorities  in 
order  to  accommodate  and  satisfy  him. 

Since  he  was  always  a  very  difficult 
prisoner  to  handle  and  rehabilitate  he  was 
given  the  easiest  outside  work  possible 
with  the  work  party.  He  had  no  further 
complaints  prior  to  his  sudden  death  while 
returning  to  the  mess  hall  for  luncheon.  I 
personally  observed  the  work  party  area, 
the  labour  they  did,  and  no  prisoner  in 
my  opinion  is  overworked  in  any  manner. 
This  is  only  moderate  physical  exercise  by 
comparison  to  the  work  produced  by  our 
labourers  in  civilian  life  today.  Prisoners 
have  frequent  rests  and  appear  to  be 
enjoying  themselves  under  restricted  but 
necessary  circumstances. 

The  deceased's  job  was  to  loosen  earth 
with  tools  at  his  own  speed,  so  it  could  be 
placed  in  wheelbarrows  and  moved  a  few 
hundred  feet  for  fill  by  other  prisoners. 
The  deceased  did  not  have  to  use  a  wheel- 
barrow. No  easier  work  was  available  if 
the  deceased  was  to  be  accommodated 
with  work  outside,  wliich  he  requested.  In 
addition,  the  work  day  is  not  lengthy  and 
there  are  breaks  for  smoking  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  and  nearly  two  hours 
off  for  lunch. 

However,  the  man  did  collapse  and  die 
suddenly  while  -crossing  the  yard  behind 
the  mess  hall  to  come  in  for  luncheon. 
He  had  not  complained  that  morning. 
They  do  not  march  to  the  mess  hall,  but 
rather  just  walk  along  at  a  leisurely  gait. 
The  doctor  in  attendance  stated  in  his 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  could  do  any  of 
this  work  and  walking  in  spite  of  his  known 
heart  condition. 

At  the  autopsy  he  was  found  to  be 
suffering  with  endiocardial  fibroelastosis, 
which  is  an  uncommon  heart  disease  of 
obscure  ethiology,  which  is  characterized 
by  marked  weakening  of  the  lining  and 
muscles  of  the  heart  with  subsequent  en- 
largement and  eventual  heart  failure.  Death 
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may  come  about  slowly,  similar  to  other 
types  of  heart  disease  and  failure,  but 
sudden  death  is  not  uncommon  even  while 
at  rest. 

This  disease  has  been  encountered 
within  se\'eral  members  of  the  same  family 
which  is  an  interesting  point  in  this  case. 
It  is  our  understanding ,  now,  but  not 
known  prior  to  this  death,  that  a  teenage 
brother  of  the  deceased  dropped  dead 
suddenly  of  heart  failure  due  to  the  same 
pathological  condition,  while  sitting  quietly 
in  a  chair  in  the  kitchen  of  his  family 
home. 

It  is  true  that  the  doctor  at  the 
reformatory  did  not  diagnose  this  precise 
pathology  prior  to  death,  but  did  make  a 
tentative  diagnosis  of  rheumatic  heart 
disease,  which  may  produce  somewhat 
similar  symptoms  and  signs.  Endiocardial 
fibroelastosis  is  not  common.  Frequently 
the  condition  is  not  accurately  diagnosed 
during  life.  Even  if  it  had  been  precisely 
identified  before  death,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  doctor  would  have  advised  anything 
different  with  respect  to  his  activities,  which 
were  already  minimal  since  those  afflicted 
may  die  while  sitting  or  walking  or  even 
while  lying  in  bed. 

In  my  opinion,  he  suffered  no  mistreat- 
ment by  the  guards  or  senior  officials  while 
in  custody  which  might  have  contributed 
to  his  death,  or  any  neglectful  or  negligent 
treatment  by  the  doctors  at  the  reformatory 
under  the  existing  circumstances— taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  all  prisoners, 
of  necessity,  must  be  treated  and  handled 
somewhat  differently  than  free  citizens  in 
ordinary  life,  and  also  the  additional  fact 
that  the  deceased  prisoner  had  always  been 
a  difficult  person  to  handle  and  rehabilitate. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  allegations 
of  evidence  being  suppressed,  or  if  any 
others  should  arise  I  would  be  pleased  to 
check  them  out  in  an  impartial  and  ob- 
jective manner.  Undoubtedly  the  parents 
and  the  next  of  kin  should  have  been 
notified  of  the  date  and  place  of  inquest 
well  in  advance.  This  was  not  done  and 
was  simply  a  careless  and  unintentional 
error.  This  has  happened  in  previous  cases 
and  steps  are  being  taken  immediately  to 
prevent  a  repetition. 

Pursuant  to  section  17  of  The  Coroners 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  may  order  a 
second  inquest  if  the  first  one  has  been 
improper  or  evidence  has  been  suppressed 
or  the  cause  of  death  was  not  determined 
accurately,  etc.  However,  in  the  light  of  my 
present  knowledge  none  of  these  conditions 


exists  and  in  my  opinion  a  second  inquest 
would  serve  no  useful  puqiose. 

For  your  information  and  comments  or 
instructions, 

Yours  truly, 

H.    B.    COTNAM,    MD, 

Supervising  Coroner  for  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  officer  who  investigated,  In- 
spector Duguid  of  the  criminal  investigations 
branch.  I  may  read  a  considerable  part  of 
this,  but  possibly  or  not  necessarily  all  of  it. 
The  report  is  dated  April  21,   1965: 

Memorandum   to   the    assistant    commis- 
sioner, provincial  police,  special  services 
division,   re   Ronald    Franklin   Cross,   in- 
mate      of       the       Ontario       reformatory, 
Guelph,  Ontario— deceased: 

With  reference  to  the  marginally  noted, 
the  following  is  submitted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  supervising  coroner  of  Ontario, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Cotnam.  On  Tuesday,  April  6, 
1965,  on  the  instruction  of  the  chief  super- 
intendent, D.  A.  Nichol,  I  attended  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Cotnam,  the  supervising 
coroner  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  regard- 
ing assistance  to  that  office.  I  was  advised 
by  Dr.  Cotnam  that  as  a  result  of  the  death 
of  Ronald  Franklin  Cross,  an  inmate  in  the 
Ontario  reformatory  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
on  August  20,  1964,  an  inquest  had  been 
held  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Farmer,  coroner,  Guelph, 
Ontario,  in  the  city  of  Guelph,  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1964. 

It  was  learned  that  several  days  prior 
to  the  inquest,  the  office  of  the  supervising 
coroner  had  been  advised  by  Mr.  Donald 
C.  MacDonald,  MPP,  leader  of  the  Ontario 
New  Democratic  Party,  that  evidence 
would  be  suppressed  at  the  forthcoming 
inquest.  Mr.  MacDonald  was  invited  to 
have  his  client  attend  the  inquest  but  the 
invitation,   apparently,   was   not  accepted. 

Investigation  revealed  that  on  September 
9,  1964,  at  the  inquest  into  the  death  of 
inmate  Cross,  there  was  a  total  of  nine  wit- 
nesses from  the  reformatory  which  in- 
cluded the  superintendent  and  the  medical 
records  and  supervisory  staff.  Dr.  R.  P. 
Slinger,  the  pathologist  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
also  gave  evidence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the 
coroner,  having  been  forewarned,  made 
special  mention  of  the  fact  that  anyone 
could  testify  at  the  inquest.  However, 
there  was  unfortunately  no  one  else 
present. 

I  presume  he  means  in  addition  to  the  jury. 
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The  jury  retired  for  25  minutes,  after 
which  time  they  returned  the  following 
verdict: 

"We,  the  jury,  inquiring  into  the  death 
of   Ronald   Franklin   Cross   on   August   20, 

1964,  at  the  Ontario  reformatory  in  Guelph, 
find  from  evidence  submitted  that  death 
was  caused  by  abnormal  heart  condition, 
that  officials  of  the  institution  were  aware 
of  the  health  condition  and  everything 
possible  was  done  for  his  welfare,  and 
that  there  was  no  indication  of  any  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  officials." 

Nothing  further  was  heard  of  this  matter 
until  Donald  C.  MacDonald,  MPP,  raised 
the  issued  of  suppressed  evidence  in  the 
Legislature,  and  it  was  fully  covered  in 
the  local  news  media  beginning  on  April  2, 

1965,  and  being  covered  daily  for  some 
time. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  1965,  county 
Crown  attorney  J.  M.  Kearns,  coroner  Dr. 
H.  F.  Farmer,  assistant  superintendent 
E.  J.  Harloff,  clerk  of  records  R.  Nash,  and 
provincial  constable  J.  Pitts  of  the  Guelph 
detachment,  who  assisted  in  preparing  the 
inquest,  were  all  interviewed.  On  Monday, 
April  12,  1965,  during  a  meeting  with  F.  L. 
Wilson,  assistant  deputy  Attorney  General, 
and  Dr.  H.  B.  Cotnam,  it  was  suggested 
that  Mr.  Patrick  Lindsay,  ex-guard  at  the 
Ontario  reformatory,  should  be  interviewed. 
It  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Lindsay  had  in- 
formed Mr.  MacDonald  about  evidence  that 
would  be  suppressed  at  the  inquest.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  the  area  at  the  reforma- 
tory where  inmate  Cross  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  the  detention  area  he  had  been 
confined  in  as  punishment  four  days  prior 
to  his  death,  be  examined. 

On  Wednesday,  April  14,  1965,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Cotnam,  I  proceeded  to 
Guelph,  where  we  interviewed  Mr.  Kearns, 
Mr.  Harloff,  medical  staff  at  the  reforma- 
tory, and  examined  the  medical  records. 
The  work  area  where  Cross  had  been 
employed  was  viewed,  the  method  of 
returning  inmates  from  the  work  area  to 
the  main  building  was  observed,  and  the 
detention  cell  examined.  At  this  time  noth- 
ing was  found  which  could  be  construed  as 
harmful  to  the  health  of  an  inmate. 

On  Thursday,  April  15,  1965,  I  again 
proceeded  to  Guelph  where  I  interviewed 
Mr.  Patrick  Lindsay,  39  Dublin  Street,  who 
had  been  formerly  employed  at  the  Ontario 
reformatory  as  a  guard.  Mr.  Lindsay  agreed 
to  give  a  statement  which  he  dictated.  In 
this  statement,  he  relates  the  facts  of  hav- 
ing taken  inmate  Cross  to  the  reformatory 
hospital    on    August    14,    1964,    from    the 


detention  cell.  He  relates  certain  symptoms 
exhibited  by  the  inmate  which  alarmed 
him.  It  is  further  stated  that  he  felt  he 
should  have  been  called  at  the  inquest  and 
that  the  inquest  should  have  been  made 
aware  of  the  confinement  of  inmate  Cross 
in  detention  cells. 

The  facts  of  this  visit  to  the  hospital 
by  Cross  were  documented  on  his  personal 
records,  and  diagnosed  as  a  gastric  com- 
plaint, which  was  treated.  No  further  com- 
plaint was  heard  from  this  inmate. 

In  dealing  with  Mr.  Lindsay,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was 
using  this  matter  and  the  attendant  pub- 
licity as  a  means  of  embarrassing  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  and  the 
senior  officers  of  the  reformatory,  as  he 
apparently  was  in  conflict  with  them  on 
numerous  matters. 

It  is  at  present  felt  that  no  evidence  was 
omitted  or  suppressed  at  the  inquest  that 
would  in  any  way  be  relevant  to  the  circimi- 
stances  surrounding  the  death  of  inmate 
Cross. 

Find  attached  copy  of  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Lindsay. 

And  I  think  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
read  this: 

Statement  of  Patrick  Lindsay,  dated  April 
15,  1965:  Patrick  Lindsay,  39  Dublin  Street 
South,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

On  or  about  August  14,  1964,  at  approxi- 
mately 10  a.m.,  while  directing  the  cleaners, 
in  the  detention  cells,  I  was  called  by  an 
inmate  who  was  holding  the  bars  of  his 
cell  with  both  hands.  This  inmate  seemed 
to  have  difficulty  breathing,  said  he  had  a 
severe  pain  in  his  .stomach,  and  asked  me 
to  call  the  doctors. 

I  felt  alarmed  due  to  the  symptoms  and 
phoned  the  tower.  I  was  informed  by  the 
person  on  the  phone  to  call  the  hospital.  I 
complied  with  this  order,  and  was  con- 
nected with  who  I  believe  was  Miss  Kruspe, 
the  nurse.  This  person  directed  that  I  bring 
the  inmate  up  to  the  hospital. 

I  checked  the  name  on  the  cell  sheet  and 
informed  the  guard  in  charge  of  detention 
that  I  had  permission  to  take  the  inmate 
to  the  hospital.  On  the  way  from  the  deten- 
tion cells  to  the  hospital  I  had  to  stop  once 
and  again  walk  at  a  slow  pace  due  to  the 
difficulty  this  inmate  was  experiencing  from 
what  he  stated  was  a  stomach  pain. 

When  I  brought  him  to  the  hospital,  the 
guard  who  let  me  through  the  grill  was 
Mr.  Meyers.  I  informed  nurse  Kruspe  that 
this  was  the  inmate  from  detention,  should 
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I  wait  to  take  him  back,  and  she  replied 
no,  he  would  have  to  see  the  doctor.  I 
returned  to  detention. 

I  thought  nothing  further  of  this  incident 
until  I  heard  the  inmates  and  guards  dis- 
cussing the  death  of  this  inmate  and  I 
realized  this  was  the  man  who  I  had 
brought  from  detention. 

I  felt  that  I  would  l)e  called  to  the 
inquest  and  was  surprised  when  I  was  not 
called.  I  felt  that  the  inquest  should  have 
been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
mate had  been  in  detention  in  the  week 
before  his  death.  This  would  be  due  to 
confinement  and  abnormal  diet  during 
detention.  Some  time  before  the  inquest 
I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Mr. 
Donald  C.  MacDonald  inquiring  what  I 
knew  about  this  matter.  I  told  him  tliat  I 
was  involved  and  expected  to  be  called 
at  the  inquest. 

Tliis  is  typewritten,  signed  "P.  F.  Lindsay." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  transcript  of  the 
evidence,  I  would  like  to  make  some  brief 
reference  to  certain  excerpts— and  this  is  the 
complete  transcript.  I  would  ask  that  it  be 
noted  that  there  were  called  as  witnesses 
Robert  Nash,  clerk  of  the  records  of  the 
prisoners;  Sergeant  S.  W.  Richardson,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  main  working  party  with 
which  the  deceased  was  working  the  day  of 
his  death;  Mr.  L.  C.  Yeo,  the  custodial 
officer;  F.  Cook,  another  custodial  officer; 
Sergeant  Corcoran,  another  custodial  officer; 
E.  J.  Harloff,  the  assistant  superintendent; 
Dr.  G.  A.  Mellow,  the  senior  medical  officer; 
Dr.  Marcinkovsky,  a  physician;  Dr.  Slinger, 
the  pathologist,  and  Charles  Sanderson,  the 
superintendent  of  the  institution. 

In  the  evidence  of  Sergeant  Richardson,  on 
page  5— the  questions  are  not  numbered  but 
at  line  16,  the  question  is: 

Q.  What  time  would  you  start  work  with 
them? 

And  he  mentioned  there  were  77  in  the  work 
party. 

A.  In  the  afternoon,  they  would  be 
broken  off  to  work  at  approximately  1:30, 
15  minutes'  smoke  break  at  three  o'clock. 
We  would  start  to  reassemble  in  our  group 
to  return  to  the  institution. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  were  they  doing 
on  that  particular  day? 

A.  They  were  moving  land  fill  from  the 
gravel  pit  area,  so-called,  to  a  stockpile. 
This  inmate  in  question  was  loosening  up 
the  dirt  for  those  who  were  taking  it  away 
in  wheelbarrows  to  remove  it. 

Q.  Loosening  it  up? 


A.  Loosening  it  up  with  pick  and  shovel 
to  make  a  convenient  heap  for  the  boys 
with  the  wheelbarrows  to  load  and  take  it 
away. 

Q.   He  really  wasn't  wheeling. 

A.  He  wasn't  wheeling  away,  no.  Those 
that  do  this  type  of  work,  on  this  day,  the 
work,  can  more  or  less  set  their  own  pace, 
in  that  so  long  as  they  have  sufficient  dirt 
kept  ahead,  if  they  want  to  sit  down  and 
take  five,  as  it  were,  they  can. 

Q.  How  long  roughly  had  they  been  with 
this  work  party? 

A.  In  this  instance,  almost  three  months. 

Q.  Any  complaints  from  liim  at  all 
about  tlie  work? 

A.  No  complaint  about  the  work. 

Q.  What  time  did  they  break  off  on  this 
day,  the  20th? 

A.  They  started  to  break  off  and  line  up 
at  approximately  a  quarter  after  four.  It 
was  precisely  19  minutes  after  four  when 
we  moved  off  from  the  work  area  to  return 
to  the  institution. 

The  witness  Cook  was  asked,  on  page  10, 
line  6: 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  Yeo  call  you  up? 

A.  As  the  gang  kept  moving  in  and  I 
got  closer  I  saw  him  lying  on  tlie  ground. 
Mr.  Yeo  and  I,  we  moved  him  off  to  the 
side  so  as  to  allow  the  gang  to  go  through 
without  jumping  or  running  around. 

Q.  Was  he  able  to  say  anything? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  complain  to  you  about 
anything? 
A.  No,  sir. 

I  think  the  medical  evidence,  and  that  might 
perhaps  complete  what  I  would  wish  to  put 
on  record. 

This  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Marcinkovsky 
and  I  should  like  to  read  very  briefly  from  it, 
Mr.  Chairman.  He  was  questioned  by  Mr. 
Keams,  the  Crown  attorney,  at  page  19. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  medical 
officer  at  the  Ontario  reformatory? 
A.  Since  March  31,  1956. 
Q.    Eight  years  ago? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you   are  duly  qualified  here  in 
the  province  of  Ontario? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  this  young  man 
Cross  when  he  was  admitted  in  October 
last  year? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  examination  there? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  what  your  examination 
was  and  what  it  consisted  of.  Have  you 
got  your  report? 

Dr.  Marcinkovsky  refers  to  his  file  and  wanted 

it  to  go  in  as  an  exhibit. 
Q.  What  did  it  say? 

A.  I  usually  ask  first  to  recall  all  about 
the  previous  sicknesses,  operations,  acci- 
dents and  so  on.  He  first  told  me  he  hadn't 
any  sickness  at  all.  After  examination 
when  I  was  Ustening  to  his  heart  I  noticed 
that  he  was  not  completely  well  as  it 
should  be.  There  was  nothing  striking. 
Then  I  tried  to  pursue  the  history  about 
the  shortness  of  breath  but  he  admitted 
he  does  a  httle  bit— 

I  think  it  means  "has"  a  little  bit : 
—of  shortness  of  breatli. 

After  exertion,  I  asked  him,  in  com- 
parison to  other  boys  the  same  age  and  so 
on,  doing  the  same  job  of  exercise?  He 
said  yes,  he  thinks  he  is  shorter  of  breath 
than  anyone  else  and  I  marked  that  here. 

Indicates  on  the  report  of  examination: 

I  marked  here,  shortness  of  breath  and 
then  at  heart,  I  found  there  were  no 
murmurs,  there  was  some  indication  of 
heart  disease.  I  tried  him  at  the  exercises, 
like  nmning  for  a  little  while  on  the  spot. 
I  hstened  to  his  heart.  I  fovmd  some  slight 
murmurs  but  I  put  here  in  ray  finding,  I 
found  that  under  rheumatic  heart.  At  the 
end  where  we  ask  disability  if  any,  I  put, 
rheumatic  heart  condition,  mild,  fit  for 
general  work,  fit  for  moderate  work.  No 
competitive  sports  and  no  heavy  exertion. 

He  is  quoting  from  his  report. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Pick  and  shovel 
is  not  very  heavy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Then  there  is  further 
evidence  of  the  request  by  the  boy  not  to 
serve  in  the  tailor  shop  but  to  go  back  on 
the  job. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  I  have 
put  on  the  record  has  to  do  with  evidence 
which  was  given  at  the  inquest  and  perhaps 
in  a  sense  does  net  touch  the  question  of 
what  was  omitted.  There  is  a  suggestion  that 
scwne  evidence  was  omitted.  Now  what  I 
have  tried  to  show  to  the  House  is  that  from 
the  investigation  by  the  police,  by  the 
supervising  coroner,  by  the  evidence  which 
was  presented,  that  if  evidence  was  omitted. 


I  feel  very  firmly  of  the  view  that  it  was 
not  so  relevant  as  to  cause  a  change  in  the 
verdict  of  the  inquest.  With  this,  I  think, 
anyone  who  reads  the  evidence  presented, 
will  agree. 

Now,  I  have  this  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  man 
Lindsay  had  written  to  me,  as  has  been 
related  in  evidence  that  has  been  put  on  the 
record  in  this  House  before,  he  had  written 
to  me  about  complaints.  I  repHed  to  his 
letter,  as  he  had  related,  and  talked  to  him 
on  the  telephone.  His  complaints  were  re- 
ferred to  where  I  think  they  belonged,  to  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  and  there 
they  were  investigated.  I  had  nothing  further 
to  do  with  the  matter. 

But  he,  at  this  time  of  his  complaining,  I 
believe,  was  no  longer  employed  at  the 
Guelph  reformatory.  He  had  been  dismissed, 
released.  He  was  disgruntled.  There  is  not 
much  doubt  of  that,  I  think,  in  anyone's 
mind.  As  the  investigating  officer  says,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether 
he  was  seeking  to  embarrass  officials  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  and 
certain  of  the  officials  at  the  reformatory. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Why 
do  they  question  his  motives  and  nobody 
else's? 

Hon,  Mr.  Wishart:  Now  this  is  what  really 
gives  me  cause  for  concern,  that  an  hon. 
member  of  this  House,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  before  the  inquest  was  held  is 
told  by  this  disgruntled  guard,  "There  is 
going  to  be  an  inquest  and  I  am  not  going 
to  be  called.  I  have  something  to  tell."  And 
the     hon.     member  *  calls     the     supervising 


Mr.  Bryden:  Who  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  W^ishart:  —and  says  there  is 
going  to  be  suppression  of  evidence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  all  the  witnesses  will 
be  called. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  gets,  not  the  super- 
vising coroner,  I  believe  an  assistant,  and  he 
is  invited,  according  to  the  evidence,  to  say 
who  is  the  witness.   Who  should  we  call? 

How  would  Dr.  Farmer  know?  I  do  not 
know  Dr.  Farmer,  but  I  presume  he  is  an 
eminent,  respectable,  competent  medical 
doctor  and  a  good  coroner.  How  was  he  to 
know  that  this  disgruntled  gentleman, 
Lindsay,  wanted  to  be  called  or  had  anything 
to  say? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  permit  me  to  interrupt?  You  are 
making  all  your  comments  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  Lindsay  that  first  informed  me. 
This  is  a  conjecture  on  your  part. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  conjecture  on  the  same  basis.  I 
think  it  was  Lindsay.  Whoever  it  was,  I  think 
that  the  hon.  member,  if  he  was  really 
interested  in  making  certain  that  the  evidence 
should  come  out,  should  have  said,  "There  is 
John  Doe  who  has  evidence  to  give,  be  sure 
and  summon  him  to  attend  at  the  inquest, 
be  sure  and  subpoena  him  or  bring  him 
forward  as  a  witness  to  this  inquest."  This, 
I  think,  would  have  been  conduct  that  the 
hon.  member  should  have  seen  fit  to  perform. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Rather  sit 
back  with  a  dynamite  bomb! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Not  only  that,  Mr. 
Ghairman;  perhaps  it  was  not  Lindsay  that 
told  him,  but  somebody  said,  "I  know  some- 
thing and  I  bet  you  they  do  not  call  me." 
How  did  the  coroner  know  that  Lindsay  had 
anything  to  say,  or  anybody  else?  He  calls 
everybody;  nine  people  from  around  that 
area,  that  working  party,  the  superintendent, 
the  officers,  the  guards,  the  custodians,  the 
doctors.  He  gets  the  whole  story,  he  brings 
it  out;  and  the  inquest  had  been  published. 
Notice  of  the  inquest  had  been  published  in 
the  Guelph  paper.  I  think  it  is  a  daily.  In 
any  event,  it  had  been  published  so  that 
anyone  could  attend.  An  inquest  is  a  public 
and  open  hearing.  There  is  nothing  closed, 
there  is  nothing  secret  about  it,  all  the  world 
may  be  present. 

Now  whatever  the  hon.  member  may  have 
thought  was  his  duty  and  his  responsibility 
and  the  proper  conduct  for  him  to  perform, 
if  Mr.  Lindsay  or  whoever  it  may  have  been 
had  anything  to  say,  he  had  only  to  go  there 
and  he  could  have  sat  and  listened  at  least 
to  see  if  anything  was  omitted.  He  had  the 
full  opportunity  to  go  there  and  talk  and  tell 
his  story  to  the  world. 

When  the  inquest  was  about  to  conclude, 
the  coroner  then  said,  openly  in  the  inquest, 
and  I  am  reading  from  the  transcript  at  page 
37.    Mr.  Kearns  the  Crown  attorney  had  said: 

As  far  as  I  know  that  is  all  the  witnesses. 

The  Coroner:  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
under  normal  circumstances  anyone  else 
who  is  here  can  certainly  volunteer  any 
evidence,  anything  relating  to  it.  Unfor- 
tunately no  one  else  is  here  today.  You 
have  heard  the  evidence  of  this  man's 
record  at  the  institution.    You  have  heard 


the  evidence  of  the  patliologist  who  admits 
this  man's  heart  was  enlarged.  He  found 
it  difficult  to  pin  it  down  to  anything 
definite  but  he  knows  of  similar  cases  of 
similar  disease.  These  cases  are  often 
similar  in  type. 

This  is  a  doctor,  the  coroner,  addressing  the 
jury.  My  point  is,  he  said  if  there  is  anyone 
else  present,  they  certainly  may  give  evidence 
of  anything  relating  to  this  matter.  Then  he 
went  on  to  address  the  jury  and  he  discussed 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses.  Then  the  jury 
brought  in  the  verdict  that  I  previously  read. 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  evidence  of 
the  unknown,  whoever  he  is,  might  have 
been  interesting;  but  the  fullest  investigation 
by  the  supervising  coroner  and  by  the  police 
officer  of  the  investigation  branch  indicates 
that  there  was  nothing  relevant  that  was 
omitted  from  the  evidence  that  was  presented 
to  the  jury  that  held  this  inquest.  I  say 
again  that  I  cannot  understand  why,  if  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  any  evidence,  why  this 
was  conducted  in  this  manner,  sitting  back 
and  saying,  "They  will  not  call  me";  and 
then  later  on  saying  that  evidence  was 
suppressed.  I  just  do  not  understand  that 
performance. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  hon.  Attorney  General  answer  two 
or  three  questions  on  this  matter? 

Did  the  supervising  coroner  or  the 
inspector  from  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
([uestion  Mr.  Sander.son,  the  then  superinten- 
dent of  the  Ontario  reformatory  at  Guelph? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  does  not  appear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  superin- 
tendent, was  examined  by  the  police  officer. 
Sanderson  was  called  at  the  inquest,  was 
presented  by  the  Crown  attorney,  was 
examined  and  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  did  the 
supervising  coroner  state  in  his  report  that 
Cross  appeared  to  stumble  and  fall— his 
report  of  May  10? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  recall  that; 
you  mean  it  was  something  I  read? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  I  think  you  referred  to 
something  about  lunch  time;  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  heard  it  correctly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh,  you  mean  at  the 
time  of  his  death? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes;  there  was  some  state- 
ment in  the  supervising  coroner's  report. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  read  every  word  of 
the  supervising  coroner's  report  and  it  is  all 
on  the  record,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
words  "he  stumbled  and  fell"  are  in  it  at 
all. 

Mr.    Renwick:    When    did    it    say    that   he 
i       died? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  just  says:  "Unfor- 
tunately, this  prisoner  died,  but  in  my  opinion 
he  suffered  no  mistreatment." 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  but  during  the  course 
of  the  time  when  he  investigated  the  work- 
ing party  and  how  the  working  party 
functioned— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh,  yes.  "The  man  did 
collapse  and  die  suddenly  while  crossing  the 
yard  behind  the  mess  hall  to  come  in  for 
luncheon.  He  had  not  complained  at  that 
point." 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  super- 
vising coroner  has  submitted  a  report  to  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  which  is  in  error  on 
two  very  simple  facts: 

1.  When     the     boy     died— the     boy     died 
somewhere    between   4.15    and   4.30    in   the 
afternoon  and  not  at  lunch  time. 
I  The  other  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 

supervising  coroner's  report  referred  to  my 
hon.  leader's  release  to  the  press  about  this 
matter  on  April  2,  when  he  did  not  send  any- 
thing to  the  press  on  April  2  about  this 
matter. 

I  would  say  that  those  two  items  alone 
indicate  that  the  supervising  coroner's  report 
is  not  worth  anything  in  establishing  the 
responsibility  in  this  case  why  there  was  no 
disclosure  about  the  detention  of  this  boy 
in  the  period  immediately  prior  to  his  death. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Attorney  General  if 
the  supervising  coroner  gave  any  instructions 
to  the,  I  believe  87-year-old,  Crown  attorney; 
or  to  the  practically  inexperienced  coroner 
that  would  lead  those  persons  to  do  anything 
to  ensure  that  persons  other  than  those 
named  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Guelph 
reformatory  would  be   called  as  witnesses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know  how  the 
supervising  coroner  would  subpoena  wit- 
nesses; this  is  what  I  fail  to  understand,  how 
you  would  subpoena  witnesses  whose  names 
you  are  not  aware  of.  Somebody  knew  about 
them,  but  they  would  not  reveal  them. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Attorney  General,  some- 
body knew  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who 
were  called;  somebody  told  the  coroner  and 


the  Crown  attorney  who  was  to  be  called.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  Crown  attorney 
did  not  know  all  the  persons  who  were  called 
by  name,  somebody  told  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  appeared  in  the 
report  of  the  police  officer.  There  had  been 
a  provincial  police  officer  assigned  to  get  the 
material  for  this  inquest.  This  appears,  I 
am  quite  sure,  in  the  report  which  I  read, 
and  I  shall  check  it  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  again  from  the 
report  of  Inspector  Duguid.    He  says: 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  1965,  the  county 
Crown  attorney,  J.  M.  Kearns,  coroner 
Dr.  H.  F.  Farmer,  assistant  superintendent 
E.  J.  Harloff,  clerk  of  records,  R.  Nash  and 
provincial  constable  J.  Pitt,  Guelph  de- 
tachment, who  assisted  in  preparing  the 
inquest,  were  all  interviewed. 

Now  what  would  happen  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  would  be:  A  death  occurs,  an 
inquest  is  ordered,  the  police  officer— in  this 
case  an  officer  of  the  Ontario  provincial 
police— is  asked  to  investigate  and  ascertain 
who  should  be  summoned  to  the  inquest  as 
witnesses.  I  presume  he  also  may  have  had 
some  part  to  play  in  assisting  and  serving 
jurors  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  that  is 
the  officer,  I  take  it,  who  would  assist  the 
Crown  attorney  in  preparing  the  inquest  and 
getting  the  witnesses. 

How  he  would  know  how  far  afield  to  go, 
I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  every- 
thing reasonable  was  done;  but  what  I  still 
cannot  understand  is  if  somebody  was  stand- 
ing on  the  sidelines  and  saying  that  he  knew 
something  and  telling  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that  he  has  evidence  to  give  and  hon. 
members  call  up  the  supervising  coroner's 
office  and  say,  "Oh  ho,  there  is  somebody 
standing  on  the  sidelines  but  you  are  not 
going  to  call  him." 

And  they  say,  "Who  is  he?" 

"Sorry,  I  cannot  tell  you."  And  then  come 
forward  in  this  House  and  say  that  evidence 
was  suppressed— this  I  just  cannot  believe. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious 
from  what  the  hon.  Attorney  General  has  said 
that  the  supervising  coroner  was  not  in  the 
least  bit  interested,  in  making  up  his  report, 
to  determine  who  the  person  was  who  named 
the  witnesses  that  were  to  be  called  at  the 
inquest.  The  only  answer  that  we  are  obvi- 
ously going  to  get  from  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  and  there  is  no  point  in  labouring 
the  matter  any  further,  is  that  nobody  knows 
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who  determined  who  the  witnesses  were  that 
were  going  to  be  called;  we  will  just  drop  that 
particular  matter. 

Let  us  just  reiterate  again  that  notice  of  an 
inquest  is  published;  it  is  a  wide  open  invita- 
tion to  the  world.  A  man  has  been  found 
dead;  somebody  has  died;  there  is  going  to 
be  an  inquiry  so  come  forward  and  tell  what 
you  know  if  you  know  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  this  is  perfectly 
right  and  this  is  a  fine  generalization;  but 
when  a  person  dies  in  a  penal  institution  in 
this  province,  then  the  person  who  determines 
who  the  witnesses  are  going  to  be  in  all 
likelihood  is  the  superintendent.  Apparently 
nobody  made  the  decision  this  time  but  the 
investigating  police  officer.  I  gather  he  must 
have  made  up  his  mind  who  would  be  called, 
but  there  is  no  statement  from  him  as  to 
how  he  determined  the  witnesses  that  were 
going  to  be  called. 

So  the  supervising  coroner  really  was 
not  interested  in  the  question  that  we  raised 
at  all,  any  more  than  he  was  interested,  or 
the  Ontario  provincial  police  inspector  was 
interested,  in  questioning  the  superintendent 
of  the  Ontario  reformatory  at  Guelph.  The 
whole  point  that  we  were  trying  to  make  in 
this  Legislature— and  for  my  money  it  does 
not  need  to  be  made  any  longer  in  this 
House— the  whole  point  was  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ontario  reformatory  at  Guelph 
was  the  one  who  was  deliberately  controlling 
this  inquest.  He  not  only  deliberately  con- 
trolled it  in  terms  of  determining  who  the 
witnesses  were,  but  he  went  so  far  as— and 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  reiterated  this  even- 
ing that  it  was  not  relevant  at  all  that  he  was 
in  detention— but  the  superintendent  in  his 
evidence  felt  that  it  was  very  relevant  to 
relate  practically  every  incident  in  the  boy's 
term  at  the  Ontario  reformatory  at  Guelph. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  simple  facts  of 
the  week  previous  to  his  death— and  when 
anybody  dies  certainly  these  are  the  hours 
and  days  which  are  of  some  significance— the 
superintendent  did  not  choose  to  make  any 
statement  whatsoever  about  it. 

Indeed,  he  categorically  stated  in  his 
evidence  that  after  May  26  he  had  no  further 
dealings  with  the  boy.  Yet  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  in  reading  a  report 
prepared  by  his  staff  for  submission  to  this 
Legislature,  said  that  on  August  10  and 
August  11,  the  superintendent  had  in  fact 
seen  the  boy  on  relatively  serious  charges 
concerning  the  boy  and,  my  understanding  is, 
ordered  that  he  be  placed  in  detention.  Yet 
the  superintendent  swore  under  oath  that  he 
had  no  further  dealings  with  the  boy. 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
member  please  refer  me  to  the  pages  in 
Hansard. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  page  in  Hansard  is  page 
1888.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  were  interested,  if  the  supervising 
coroner  had  been  interested,  if  the  inspector 
of  the  Ontario  provincial  police  had  been 
interested  in  trying  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
questions  that  we  had  placed  before  them, 
the  obvious  place  for  him  to  go  was  to  the 
then  superintendent  of  the  Ontario  reforma- 
tory at  Guelph;  and  he  did  not  choose  to 
do  it. 

Now,  the  supervising  coroner,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  the  first  place,  did  not  even  bother 
to  find  out  at  what  time  of  day  the  boy  died. 
Similarly,  he  did  not  even  choose  to  make 
certain  as  to  his  facts  about  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 

To  my  mind,  the  whole  report  and  all  of 
the  explanation  given  by  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  despite  his  obvious  attempt  to  shift 
the  blame  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  just  does  not  hold  water;  because 
tliere  was  no  answer  to  any  of  the  questions 
that  we  raised. 

I  would  like  to  also  state,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  here  did  not  make  any  allegation 
whatsoever  about  the  physical  examination  of 
that  boy  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  in- 
stitution. There  was  not  anything  to  answer, 
we  did  not  make  any  allegation  about  that. 

The  points  which  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
has  raised  in  reading  these  various  reports 
into  the  record  are  practically  irrelevant  so 
far  as  the  allegations  that  we  were  talking 
about  were  concerned.  I  cannot,  from  my 
point  of  view  and  I  am  certain  from  that  of 
other  members  of  this  party,  and  in  the  view 
of  many  of  the  other  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  accept  the  fact  that  the  strpervising 
coroner's  report  is  worth  anything  in  terms  of 
the  points  that  we  raised.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  is  up  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  to 
make  certain  that  the  then  superintendent  of 
that  institution  is  thoroughly  questioned  as  to 
the  discrepancy  in  his  evidence,  and  is 
thoroughly  questioned  as  to  why,  imder  oath, 
he  stated  he  had  no  further  dealings  with 
that  boy,  when,  in  fact,  he  did  have  further 
deahngs  with  him  on  August  10  and  August 
11.  The  hon.  Attorney  General's  replies  to 
our  inquiries  are  just  not  satisfactory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Just  one  further  point 
that  does  seem  to  me  to  show  an  effort  here 
to  bring  out  the  evidence.  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South  spoke  to  Mr.  Hills— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  First  to  Dr.  Cotnam— let's 
keep  the  record  straight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  then  to  Mr.  Hills. 
Mr.  Hills  phones  Dr.  Farmer,  the  coroner,  and 
says:  "We  are  told  there  is  going  to  be 
evidence  suppressed,  call  everyone  that  you 
know  of,  make  certain—" 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  there  was;  what  is 
wrong  with  that?  So  there  was! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  "—make  certain  that 
there  was  the  fullest  opportunity  and—" 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  information  was  being 
suppressed  by  the  people  who  were  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  A  witness  who  is  known; 
a  witness  who  it  is  said  has  something 
relevant  to  say.  His  name  will  not  even  be 
revealed! 

Now,  how  can  anyone  with  tongue  in  cheek 
say:  There  is  a  witness  who  has  something 
to  say  but  we  will  not  tell  you  who  he  is;  and 
then  get  up  and  say  evidence  is  suppressed? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  is  engaging  in  an  old  Tory 
tactic:  Whenever  a  matter  is  under  inquiry 
they  try  to  attack  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  get  at  the  facts. 

An  hon.  member:  What  are  you  engaged  in? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  an  ancient  Tory  trick, 
the  old  smear  campaign  directed  against  the 
person  who  is  trying  to  get  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  like  it  a  lot  better 
than  the  tricks  over  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  we  might  as  well  just  have 
the  record  straight. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

As  Chairman  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
lawyer,  and  I  am  trying  to  sit  here,  and  sift 
the  evidence  and  decide  where  to  call  or 
draw  the  line!  Let  us  deal  with  the  subject  in 
a  manner  which  is  conducive  to  the  good 
business  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  easily 
tell  when  you  have  hit  a  soft  spot,  a  tender 
spot,  because  you  can  hear  the  howls  from 
all  over  this  House. 


An  hon.  member:  But  you  do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know  you  fellows  do  not 
like  to  listen  to  the  truth  at  any  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  in 
his  defence,  which  I  agree  was  presented 
with  great  forensic  skill,  worked  at  two 
things:  To  discredit  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Lindsay,  whom  I  personally  do  not  know 
at  all- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

An  hon.  member:  Your  hon.  leader  phoned 
him  up. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —and  to  discredit  members 
of  this  House.  This,  as  I  say,  is  an  old  Tory 
tactic,  but  I  want  to  get  on  to  another  aspect 
of  this  matter. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General  says  that  no 
evidence  was  suppressed.  I  submit  to  him 
that  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  his  face  that 
evidence  was  suppressed.  The  facts  were 
suppressed  that  this  man  had  been  in  soli- 
tary confinement  for,  I  believe,  five  days 
shortly  before  his  death? 

An  hon.  member:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  superintendent. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Everybody  in  that  institu- 
tion, certainly  the  officials  in  that  institution, 
the  people  in  charge  of  the  medical  records 
and  other  records  knew  that;  yet  they  did 
not  bring  that  fact  qut.  That  surely  was  a 
relevant  fact! 

I  am  not  saying  that  if  the  fact  had  been 
before  the  coroner's  jury  it  would  have  found 
that  it  contributed  to  the  man's  death.  I  do 
not  know,  no  one  will  ever  know,  because  the 
fact  was  not  before  the  coroner's  jury.  But 
to  suggest  that  it  is  irrelevant  is  completely 
preposterous.  That  should  certainly  have 
gone  before  the  coroner's  jury  and  I  am  going 
to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  why 
it  did  not. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Everybody  in  that  institution 
knew  about  it,  and  it  did  not  go  before  the 
coroner's  jury  because  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  institution  did  not  want  it  called  to 
the  public  attention  that  this  form  of 
barbarous  punishment  is  still  practised  in 
that    institution.     Particularly    they    did    not 
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want  the  public  to  know  that  such  a 
barbarous  punishment  is  practised  with 
regard  to  a  man  who  was  known  to  have  a 
heart  condition.  That  is  why  it  was  kept 
quiet. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  Like 
the  people  in  the  NDP— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know  that  these  people  over 
here  consider  that  solitary  confinement  is 
natural  and  normal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question?    Is  that  all  right? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Go  ahead! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  the  hon.  member 
referring  to  the  barbarous  treatment  as 
putting  a  person  into  solitary? 

Mr.  Bryden:   Yes,   sir,   I  am. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  would  you  have 
done  with  a  prisoner  who  will  not  behave 
himself? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that 
solitary  confinement  is  no  answer  to  a  prob- 
lem, especially  with  a  sick  man. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  would  the  hon. 
member  do  with  that  man?  What  would  the 
hon.  member  do  with  such  a  person? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  sort  of  question— 

An  hon.  member:  What  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Present  to  me  all  the  facts  of 
the  man's  case,  let  me  go  to  a  psychiatrist  and 
I  will  give  you  an  answer.  But  to  suggest 
here  that  I  .should  now  diagnose  this  man's 
case  is  ridiculous,  and  just  another  red 
herring  by  the  government  opposite.  I  am 
suggesting  to  them  that  it  is  high  time  that 
they  dispensed  with  this  type  of  punishment 
in  any  institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  type  of  punish- 
ment? Are  you  talking  about  solitary  con- 
finement? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  say  we  should 
not  have  it,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  saying  you  should  not 
have  it,  that  is  it  exactly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  All  right,  I  will  have 
to  go  to  Saskatchewan  and  see  how  the  CCF 


did  it  for  20  years.  They  had  .solitary  con- 
finement and  every  penal  system  in  the  world 
has  solitary  confinement. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  is 
out  of  his  mind  if  he  thinks  he  can  run  a 
penal  system  without  detention. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  who  has  the 
floor?    I  can  see  that  the  hon.  Minister  of— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  order?  A  few  moments  ago  you 
chose  to  interrupt  the  hon,  member  because 
you  thought  he  was  not  conducting  himself 
with  decorum.  Is  this  continued  shouting 
from  here  acceptable  in  the  House  pro- 
cedures, or  do  you  crack  down  only  when  it 
happens  to  be  somebody  on  the  Opposition 
side? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  have  asked  for 
order  on  different  occasions  here  and  I  do 
not  receive  it.  The  member  for  Woodbine 
made  a  statement  about  some  barbaric 
punishment,  and  the  Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions was  asked  if  he  could  answer  a 
question,  which  he  did.  Then  the  member 
for  Woodbine  continued. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
ignoring  the  point  I  raised.  When  we  are 
having  a  debate  across  the  floor  of  the  House 
are  you  going  to  allow  all  of  this  noise  from 
the  back  bench  here? 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  It  is  all  right 
when  your  boys  make  a  noise. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  keep 
the  record  straight,  when  I  started  to  try  to 
answer  the  question,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  thereupon  took  over  the 
floor  and  tried  to  occupy  it,  even  though  the 
floor  was  not  his.  However,  that  does  not 
matter  to  me.  I  do  not  care  about  these 
ignorant  interjections  that  continue  inter- 
minably from  behind  us,  and  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  let  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  say  his  piece,  although  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  he  waited  until  I  finished. 

I  think  my  point  has  been  made,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  want  again  to  emphasize 
that  there  was  no  need  for  special  witnes.ses 
for  the  fact  to  be  brought  out  that  this  man 
had  been  in  solitary  confinement.    That  was 
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known  by  witnesses  who  were  there.  For 
some  reason  they  did  not  bring  it  out,  and  I 
am  suggesting  that  it  was  highly  improper 
that  they  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon. 
colleagues  have  been  pursuing  the  details  of 
this  case  and  so  I  have  sat  back  and  let 
them  deal  with  the  details,  but  I  want  to 
come  back  to  a  few  of  the  circumstances  in 
relation  to  the  very  limited  association  with 
this  that  I  have  had.  When  I  was  informed 
of  the  possibility  that  not  all  witnesses  would 
be  called,  I  asked  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
not  to  build  his  case  from  poor  conjecture 
as  to  who  it  was;  there  are  many  guards,  and 
many  unhappy  guards;  there  are  many  people 
who  are  not  guards  in  this  institution  from 
whom  this  information  could  have  been  got. 

I  called  Dr.  Cotnam  and  I  told  his  office 
that  I  was  told  that  not  everybody  with 
information  that  was  relevant  was  going  to 
be  called.  I  did  not  say  "Ah-ha,  you  are 
suppressing  evidence."  Let  us  not  have  a 
coloured  story.  I  was  trying,  in  advance  of 
the  event,  to  make  certain  that  all  of  the 
evidence  would  be  there  so  that  it  could 
not  be  said  afterwards  that  there  would  be 
suppression  of  evidence.  It  was  an  effort 
to  assist. 

I  did  not  give  the  names  because  I  was 
not  in  a  position  to  give  the  names,  and  it  is 
idle,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General, 
who  is  a  reasonable  man,  to  get  up  and  say 
that  any  man  who  was  working  in  the 
institution,  or  any  people  who  were  working 
in  the  institution,  who  had  not  been  authorized 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  institution, 
could,  in  effect,  say  to  the  superintendent 
some  afternoon,  "Well,  that  is  fine,  I  have 
not  been  called  but  I  think  I  have  got  some 
evidence  and  I  will  go  down  and  testify 
without  your  authority." 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  not?  Well,  let  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  not  be 
so  self-righteousness  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  suggesting  that  Mr.  Sander- 
son might  have  taken  disciplinary  action 
against  Mr.  Lindsay  for  having  offered  to 
give  testimony  at  a  coroner's  inquest? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  only  suggesting, 
but  I  am  saying  it  was  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  outrageous. 
Wduld  the  hon.  member  give  us  the  evidence 
that  that  was  done? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
you  please  have  that  hon.  gentleman  sit 
down? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  coroner's 
office  was  alerted  in  advance  that  not  all  of 
the  evidence  was  going  to  be  submitted— and 
to  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Russell 
(Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence),  who  has  lost 
interest  and  gone  out  and  said  "Who  sup- 
pressed the  evidence?"  I  would  say  it  is  not 
only  that  some  people  who  had  evidence 
were  not  called,  it  is  an  even  more  impor- 
tant factor— that  some  people  who  were 
called,  and  who  gave  evidence  under  oath, 
including  the  superintendent  of  the  institution, 
suppressed  evidence.  I  just  ask  the  House 
to  pause  for  one  moment  and  ponder  that. 

It  was  impossible,  absolutely  impossible, 
for  the  superintendent  not  to  have  known 
that  he  had  had  some  contact  with  this  boy 
after  May.  Indeed,  one  week  before  his 
death  he  had  had  him  once  or  twice  before 
him.  How  conceivably  could  any  man  come 
before  a  coroner's  jury  a  month  after  that 
and  say  he  had  had  no  contact  with  this 
boy  since  last  May? 

I  ask  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  did 
the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  under 
oath,  perjure  himself  and  suppress  key 
information? 

An  hon.  member:  How  do  you  know  he 
did? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  saying  he  did.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

An  hon.  member:  There  sure  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

An  hon.  member:  There  is  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  now  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  no  disputing  this  simple 
fact  that  the  superintendent  testified  that  he 
had  no  contact  with  this  boy  since  May,  and 
it  is  known,  and  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
this  evening  read  into  the  record,  the  fact 
that  he  had  met  with  the  boy,  and  he  had 
sentenced  him  into  detention.  Let  that  fact 
sift  in  for  a  moment,  because  if  you  want 
to  start  questioning  motives— and  I  notice 
the  alacrity  with  which  the  supervising 
coroner  and  many  other  people  are  willing 
to  question  the  motives  of  Lindsay— when  we 
start  to  question  the  motives  of  anybody  else, 
who  happens  to  be  on  your  side  of  the  case 
as  we  try  to  get  to  the  full  truth  of  it  here, 
then  the  hon.  Minister  retorts  they  are 
honourable  men  and  we  are  impugning  them, 
we    are    questioning    their    reputation.     The 
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simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution  perjured  himself 
under  oath,  by  not  informing  the  inquest  that 
he  had  had  some  contact  with  the  boy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  When?  I  am  trying 
to  gather  this  togetlier  and  get  it  clear  in 
my  mind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  at  this  point  should 
have  to  take  any  more  time  to  get  this  basic 
point,  which  was  pointed  out  to  him  when 
his  estimates  were  before  the  House  and 
which  has  been  dealt  with  five  times  here 
l^efore,  I  do  not  know.  The  hon.  Minister 
it  appears  to  me  is  uncharacteristically  obtuse 
at  this  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  tell  me  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
realize  why  we  need  Dr.  Shulmans. 

An  hon.  member:  Why? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  when  the  super- 
vising coroner  in  an  office  which  was  cover- 
ing up  facts  in  this  province  for  years,  was 
given  an  alert  to  the  effect  that  evidence 
was  not  going  to  be  submitted,  what  did  he 
do?  He  passed  the  buck  back  on  to  me,  but 
I  said  to  him,  "It  is  not  my  responsibility 
because  I  am  not  free  to  name  the  people 
who  have  the  evidence."  I  told  him  in 
advance  to  make  certain  that  everybody  was 
called  there,  and  what  happens?  I  just  ask 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  to  consider  this. 
They  forgot.  It  was  a  careless  mistake;  it 
was  an  error.    They  forgot  to  call  the  parents. 

Second,  we  have  now  the  testimony  that 
was  carried  in  the  newspapers  in  defiance  of 
two  or  three  allusions  in  those  reports  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  has,  that  nobody  else 
had  heard  any  complaints  from  the  boy 
during  that  day  out  on  the  work  gang.  One 
of  his  friends,  who  has  since  been  released 
from  the  institution  and  lives  in  Belleville, 
has  been  quDled  in  the  papers  os  saying  that 
he  had  heard  Cross  say  a  number  of  times 
that  he  was  not  feeling  well  that  day. 

There  is  another  person  who  might  have 
been  called.  In  other  words,  the  only  person 
who  was  approaclied  to  get  some  idea  of 
who  shoidd  be  called— the  key  person— was 
the  superintendent,  ard  that  superintendent, 
according  to  the  record,  himself  withheld 
information. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  yru  think 
you  can  defend.  I  repeat,  I  know  now  why 
we  need  Dr.  Shulman,  when  I  pick  up  a 
record   after  Dr.   Shulman,   for  example,  has 


tried  to  clean  up  a  situation  where  the 
establishment  in  all  its  ramifications  has 
been  covering  up  the  facts  until  he  got  the 
public  support  back  of  him  in  this  province, 
so  that  this  government  dares  not  do  any- 
thing about  it.  When  I  read  in  the  paper, 
for  example,  when  Dr.  Shulman  brought  out 
his  report— a  report  which  he  sent  in  and 
which  was  not  sent  forward  to  the  appropriate 
authorities— that  Dr.  Cotnam  is  quoted  in  a 
headline,  "Shulman  a  .swellhead,  says 
Cotnam." 

The  hon.  Attorney  General  says  he  is  not 
going  to  criticize,  publicly,  people  in  his 
department,  and  he  was  very  wise  not  to 
be  publicly  criticizing  his  department.  But 
I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  some  time 
soon  for  the  hon.  Attorney  General  to  ask 
Dr.  Cotnam  to  follow  the  same  advice.  We 
need  Shulmans  to  clean  up  precisely  the 
kind  of  situation  we  have  got  here,  because 
the  supervising  coroner's  office  was  given 
some  indication  that  the  evidence  would  be 
suppressed,  yet  witnesses  were  not  called, 
and  witnesses  who  were  called  suppressed 
evidence. 

Finally,  to  keep  this  closed  circle  beauti- 
fully closed,  who  went  up  and  did  the 
investigation?  The  supervising  coroner.  And 
if  I  ever  read  of  a  whitewash,  it  is  a  state- 
ment that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  put  into 
the  record  this  afternoon— a  whitewash  which 
is  discredited  because  it  reveals  it  as  a  typical 
kind  of  bias  toward  an  opposition  in  saying 
that  I  ran  to  the  press,  or  some  such  com- 
ment as  that.  I  did  not  run  to  the  press.  The 
first  comment  I  made  was  a  two-minute  one 
in  this  House  after  my  colleagues  had  put  all 
the  details  on  the  record.  Secondly,  and  even 
more  significant,  the  report  is  completely  dis- 
credited because  it  is  factually  in  error  on 
the  key  bit  of  information  as  to  the  time  that 
this  boy  died  in  the  institution. 

Here  is  a  man— presumably  an  author- 
itative person— who  was  doing  a  thorough 
investigation.  He  makes  a  report,  comes  back, 
and  has  even  got  factual  areas- 
Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  not  even  got  the  basic 
facts  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  not  even  got  the 
basic  facts  right  as  to  the  time  of  the  man's 
(1e  ith.  T  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
that  if  he  will  maintain  his  normal  reasoned 
approach  to  this,  he  will  have  to  conclude 
f^  it  tins  is  not  a  closed  area.  Indeed,  the 
final  and  most  important  thing,  Mr,  Chairman, 
is  'ihat  the  supervising  coroner  and  everybody 
else  did  not  go  to  the  one  person  to  whom 
the    evidence    points    more    and    more    con- 
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clusively  as  being  in  control  of  this  situation. 
In  trying  to  make  an  investigation,  he  did  not 
go  to  that  one  person.  Superintendent  Sander- 
son. He  did  not  even  interview  him.  Surely 
for  the  hon.  Attorney  General  to  come  into 
this  House  and  say  that  this  is  a  thorough 
investigation  when  it  is  factually  in  error,  and 
did  not  go  to  the  key  person  whom  he  should 
have  approached,  nothing  more  need  be 
said.  If  the  Tories  want  to  close  ranks  and 
cover  this  up  as  they  cover  up  everything 
else  because  they  have  to  protect  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  they  are  a  part,  fine— we 
in  the  Opposition  cannot  do  much  about  it. 
But  we  will  get  these  facts  out,  and  we  will 
document  the  suppressed  evidence  which  is 
now  on  the  record. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
cannot  let  this  occasion  go  by  without  defend- 
ing the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  respected 
men  in  corrections  in  the  whole  of  Canada- 
Mr.  Sanderson,  the  superintendent.  I  did  not 
pay  attention  in  the  past  to  the  business  about 
whether  he  had  interviewed  him  after  he 
had  said  he  did  not,  because  at  the  time  you 
were  discussing  the  matter  of  the  coroner's 
inquest.  It  was  a  matter  for  another  depart- 
ment, particularly  when  the  allegation  was 
that  it  may  prove  that  there  was  some  derelic- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  officers  of  my  own 
department.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous 
for  me  to  give  an  opinion  on  it. 

Whether,  in  fact,  Mr.  Sanderson  has  con- 
tradicted himself  in  this  particular  instance, 
I  do  not  know— I  will  go  into  this  a  little 
more  tomorrow  when  I  get  an  opportunity. 
But  to  say  that  he  deliberately  perjured  him- 
self is  an  outrageous  charge  to  make  about 
an  honoured  civil  servant  in  this  department. 

Some   hon.   members:    Hear,   hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  But  to  suggest  that  he 
deliberately  perjured  hiinself  is,  I  repeat, 
outrageous. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  You  read 
it  into  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  did  not  read  any- 
thing into  the  record  about  him  perjuring 
himself.  Maybe  that  is  the  kind  of  termin- 
ology that  the  NDP  likes  to  employ,  but  we 
do  not  like  to  hear  it  unless  you  can 
definitely  prove  it.  Just  because  a  man  may— 
and  I  have  not  established  that  to  my  satis- 
faction as  yet— he  may  have  contradicted  him- 
self in  one  or  two  instances  on  unimportant 
matters- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman!  If  the  hon.  Minister  has  not  estab- 
lished the  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  he  is 
premature  in  coming  to  all  the  conclusions— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
not  take  me  more  than  a  few  minutes  to  make 
up  my  mind  that  I  will  defend  Mr.  Sanderson 
against  the  charge  that  he  deliberately  per- 
jured himself.  That  is  all  I  am  saying.  He 
would  not  deliberately  perjure  himself.  He 
is  not  that  kind  of  gentleman.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  suggestion  is  that  it  is  an  old  Tory  tactic 
that  if  you— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  have  not  even 
heard  what  I  am  going  to  say. 

That  it  is  an  old  Tory  tactic  that,  in  com- 
ing to  the  defence  of  a  member  of  the  civil 
service,  we  attack  the  reputation  or  sincerity 
of  the  person  making  the  charges,  or  origin- 
ally was  responsible  for  the  charges.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  establish  the  credibility  of 
the  people  involved,  and  I  am  going  to  do 
that  right  now  about  our  friend  Mr.  Lindsay. 

I  say  the  NDP  has  lent  itself,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly— I  am  not  going  to  say  wittingly, 
because  I  do  not  know  that— to  a  most 
fantastic  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  reputation 
of  the  superintendent  of  Guelph  reformatory. 
You  never  heard  of  such  cloak-and-dagger 
operations  in  your  life,  and  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised that  a  couple  of  the  hon.  members; 
engaged  in  this  cloak-and-dagger  comic 
opera— 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  their  usual 
procedure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Let  me  inform  hon. 
members  about  this.  On  April  28,  1964- 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  April  28,  1964, 
Mr.  Lindsay- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order!  Does  the  hon.  Minister  for  Reform 
Institutions  always  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  statements  at  times  when  he  has  no 
right  to  make  statements?  He  made  a  state- 
ment before  the  orders  of  the  day  when  he 
was  not  subject  to  being  questioned;  he  is 
now  speaking  on  a  matter  which  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  supervising 
coroner— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
You  are  an  uninformed  novice,  you  are. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  wants  us 
to  keep  to  the  estimates,  I  suggest  that  he 
should  intervene.  We  are  going  back  and 
thrashing  over  a  battle  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Sanderson  and  the  reform  institution,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inquest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Who  started  the  in- 
quest?   You  started  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  you  rule,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  in  order? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order!  Is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  in  order  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Certainly  he  is  in 
order;  this  is  the  inquest,  is  it  not?  The  same 
^)ne  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  made  your 
accusation  against  the  Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions, therefore  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to  establish  the  basis 
for  some  of  these  allegations  which  have  been 
made,  and  which  caused  the  questioning 
about  the  inquest. 

On  April  28,  1964,  Mr.  Lindsay  wrote  the 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  with  a 
petition  signed  by  73  employees  out  of  a 
total  complement  of  406,  requesting  the 
Minister  to  meet  with  them  to  discuss  their 
wages  and  related  details  of  unemployment. 
Later  it  was  found  that,  except  for  one  or 
two,  those  signing  the  petition  were  not 
aware  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  forwarded.  They 
had  assumed  that  the  petition  would  be  for- 
warded to  the  superintendent  or  the  civil 
service  association,  through  the  branch.  Mr. 
Lindsay  was  informed  that  there  were  estab- 
lished procedures  dealing  with  matters  such 
as  the  grievance  procedure,  the  departmental 
council  and  the  civil  service  association, 
which  is  recognized  by  the  government  as  the 
official   bargaining   agent   for   civil   servants. 

.  On  November  9,  1964,  Mr.  Lindsay  wrote 
\q  the  hon.  Attorney  General,  making  allega- 
tions, inferences  and  accusatiorus  about  the 
operations  of  the  Ontario  reformatory  at 
Guelph,  as  well  as  its  superintendent  and 
t)ther  senior  officials  of  the  institution. 

In  this  letter  he  also  implied  that  the 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  refused  to  see 
him  about  complaints  made  in  this  letter, 
including  the  death  of  inmate  R.  F.  Cross. 
This  was  certainly  not  the  case,  as  only  salary 


and  ancillary  matters  were  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Lind.say  to  the  Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions. I  received  no  other  complaints 
from  him  at  that  time. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Matthews,  inspector  of  prisons, 
made  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Lindsay  and  found: 

1.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  not  apparently  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  being  dis- 
missed, as  he  had  stated  there  were  eight 
good  reasons  why  he  would  not  be  fired— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  right  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —referring  to  tlie 
eight  NDP  members  in  the  Legislature. 
2.  Mr.  Lindsay  had  written  this  letter  to  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  to  embarrass  the  de- 
partment and  senior  officials,  and  3.  Mr. 
Lindsay's  accusations  were  maliciously  mis- 
leading and  could  not  be  substantiated  in 
fact. 

On   January   27,    1965,    Mr.    Lindsay    sub- 
mitted an  application- 
Mr.    F.    Young    (Yorkview):    How    do    we 
know  they  were?    You  did  not  tell  us  what 
they  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —for  a  hearing  by  the 
public  service  grievance  board,  stating,  and  I 
quote:   "I  grieve  against  unjust  dismi.ssal." 

A  hearing  was  set  by  the  grievance  board 
for  February  17,  1965,  but  at  the  request  of 
the  civil  service  association,  representing  Mr. 
Lindsay,  the  hearing  was  postponed.  Inci- 
dentally, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  at  all, 
that  it  was  deliberately  delayed  so  other 
matters  could  be  brought  up  by  the  hon. 
members  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  can  impute  motives 
to  suit  your  own  political  purposes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   On  April   1,   1965— 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  put 
the  hon.  Minister  straight  in  this  regard? 
There  was  absolutely  no  direction  as  far  as 
I  know  between  the  two  incidents  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  referring  to,  and  he  knows 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  April  1.  1965, 
when  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  were  before  the  Legis- 
lature, the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  asked 
why  pages  were  missing  from  the  detention 
record  book.  I  might  say  parenthetically 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  one  way  I  was  a  little 
surprised  that  the  hon.  members  had  not 
mentioned  this  in  quizzing  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  because  they  made  quite  an  issue  of 
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this    before.     But    of    course    in    the    interim 
they  have  found  out- 
Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order  I  would  Hke  to  be  accurate  here  and 
inform  the  hon.  Minister,  through  you,  that 
the  missing  pages  were  first  mentioned  to 
us  by  the  superintendent  himself. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  sure  you  did 
not  find  them  under  a  rug? 


Mr.    Young:    Mr.    Chairman, 
pletely  at  odds— 


th 


is    is    com- 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  not  know  what 
point  of  order  there  is  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  not  only  fabricat- 
ing facts  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  am  I  fabricating 
facts?    I  said,  and  I  quote  again: 

On  April  1,  1965,  when  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  were 
before  the  Legislature,  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  asked  why  pages  were  missing  from 
the  detention  record  book. 

Is  that  not  factual? 

Mr.  Young:  All  right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well  that  is  all  I 
said. 

Mr.  Young:  Okay!    Just  tell  the  truth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  will  hear  about 
the  couch  after  a  while,  I  suppose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  When  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  had  visited  the  Guelph  reformatory 
a  month  earlier  on  March  5,  1965,  they  asked 
to  see  this  book  and  found  pages  missing 
for  the  period  inmate  Cross  was  in  deten- 
tion, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  inqmest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  has  not?  These 
missing  pages  covered  the  period  inmate 
Cross  was  confined  to  the  detention  cells. 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  has  a 
signed  statement  from  an  employee  of  the 
institution  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
McQuillan  and  a  reformatory  guard,  who, 
incidentally,  has  also  since  been  dismissed 
and  is  grieving,  that  Mr.  Lindsay  had 
removed  some  pages  from  the  detention 
book,  passed  these  pages  through  a  window 


to    Mr.    McQuillan,    who    returned    them    to 
Mr.  Lindsay  upon  leaving  work— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  your  friend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  By  removing  these 
pages,  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  McQuillan  con- 
spired to  cast  suspicion  on  institution 
authorities.  This  not  only  would  discredit 
senior  civil  servants,  but  raise  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  parents  of  the  inmate  who  died. 
On  April  14,  1965,  the  grievance  board 
held  a  hearing  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  case.  At 
this  hearing  the  board  ruled  that  Mr.  Lind- 
say's charges  regarding  unjust  dismissal  were 
not  substantiated. 

Now,  Mr.   Chairman,  this  is  not  all.    The 
hon.   members   will   recall   a   certain   chester- 
field incident,  the  famous  chesterfield- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  suits  your  purpose 
we  can  discuss  anything  except  the  hon. 
Attorney  General's  estimates. 

Hon.   Mr.  Grossman:   The  released  inmate 
involved  there- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Honest  men,  ha,  ha! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
trying  to  establish  what  led  up  to  certain 
guards,  Lindsay  and  McQuillan,  engaging  in 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the 
authorities  at  the  Guelph  reformatory- 
Mr.  Bryden:  What  has  that  to  do  with  this 
vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  deliberately 
then  cast  aspersions  upon  how  the  inquest 
was  being  held  and  I  am  trying  to  give  their 
motives  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Quite 
right. 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    Mr.    Chairman,   that 
man- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Without  bothering  about  the 

facts.  ,  ,  - 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  man  whom,  I 
think,  was  in  the  office  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkview  and  whom  I  interviewed  at  his 
request,  was  going  back  and  forth  under— I 
was  going  to  say  lock  and  key,  but  if  an 
armoured  car  was  available  I  think  Mr. 
Lindsay  and/or  Mr.  McQuillan  would  have 
arranged  it. 
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After  he  was  released,  after  his  term  had 
expired,  he  was  kept  for  a  few  days  in  the 
home  of  one  of  those  two  i];uards  wliile  he 
handed  out  information.  He  was  kept  there 
even  though  those  j^uards  were  imder  the 
impression,  and  were  told,  that  the  RCMP 
were  looking  for  this  man.  These  are  the 
two  guards  who  have  been  giving  this  kind 
of  testimony. 

Mr.  Young:  Why  would  they  be  looking 
for  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  looking  for  him  now.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  got  him  yet,  but  this 
testimony,  this  was  admitted  in  the  investi- 
gation. They  were  told  by— 

Mr.  Young:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
why  the  RCMP  were  looking  for  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Just  a  minute! 

Your  friends  admitted  that  the  released 
inmate  had  told  them  that  the  RCMP  were 
looking  for  him;  but  they  thought  he  could 
fill  them  with  all  this  information  about 
contraband  in  chesterfields  and  all  over  the 
place  and  so  they  kept  him  there  and  fed 
the  information  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
NDP  while  they  brought  it  forward  here  and 
made  headlines  in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:   Your  usual  pals! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  these  are  the 
kind  of  people  from  whom  they  have  been 
getting  their  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  they  associate 
with;  the  NDP  Opposition  members  associate 
with! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Talk  about  fabricating  a 
conspiracy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr,  Chairman,  all  I 
am  attempting  to  do  here  is  explain  to  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  why  I  would 
not  hesitate  for  one  minute  in  taking  the 
word  of  Mr.  Sanderson  again.st  this  sort  of 
person. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now  tell  us  some- 
thing about  your  NDP  pals. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just 
seen  an  hon.  Minister  of  the  Crown  engage 
in  a  long  deliberate  attempt  to  assassinate 
a  man's  character  on  the  basis  of  hearsay, 
unsupported  allegations.  No  one  knows 
where  half  this  came  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossnum:  Do  you  want  me  to 
read  it? 


Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
particularly  regrettable  about  the  whole 
miserable  performance  is  that  it  is  totally 
irrele\ant  to  the  matter  we  are  discussing, 
which  is  an  inquest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Listen  to  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  that  inquest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  memlxjr 
said  it  was  unsubstantiated.  I  will  read  him 
the  evidence. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  sit  down  and  let  us 
proceed.  I  cannot  even  hear  you  with  all 
this  noise  over— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Would  the  hon,  mem- 
ber like  me  to  give  him  the  evidence?  1 
have  it  here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  be  quite  happy  on 
another  occasion  to  see  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  man's  name  has  been 
dragged  in  here,  and  his  character  assas- 
sinated; yet  this  matter  is  completely 
irrelevant.  I  will  be  happy  to  look  at  the 
evidence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  want  to  hear  it,  too. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  should  we  have  any 
more  of  it  read?  What  has  it  to  do  with 
this  vote?  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  before  us.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  red  herring  to  distract  attention  from  the 
issue  that  is  before  the  House  and  on  which 
the  government  is  on  the  ropes.  They  have 
no  defence. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  they  bring  in  every  con- 
ceivable irrelevancy;  apparently  this  man 
Lindsay  is  going  to  be  used  as  a  whipping 
lx)y  to  cover  up  government  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  until  the  cows  come  home. 
Let  the  irrelevancies  and  the  red  herrings 
follow  their  normal  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  not  going  to  let 
you— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  us  still  bear  in  mind  that 
the  point  that  we  are  dealing  with  was  not 
in   any   way   affected   by   anything   that   the 
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hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  said;  in 
fact  what  he  said  was  out  of  order  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  was  totally  unrelated  to 
the  vote. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  simply 
to  put  the  matter  on  the  record  which  was 
raised  this  afternoon  and  raised  again  tonight. 
It  was  simply  this,  that  the  evidence  that  was 
given  in  the  inquest  by  the  superintendent 
was:  "That  was  the  final  dealings  I  had  with 
him."  I  quoted  this,  and  then  against  that  I 
quoted  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  on  page  1888. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  To  which  date  was  it 
referring? 

Mr.  Young:  May  26.  Now  then,  we  have 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions.  "He  was  not  put  in  detention 
until  August  10  and  11.  He  was  brought  be- 
fore the  superintendent  on  the  two  consecu- 
tive days  on  a  series  of  charges." 

This  is  all  I  talked  about  this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
due  respect- 
Mr.   Young:    I   have  nothing  to   say  about 
anybody  else. 

I  have  the  floor  here  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  had  nothing  to  say  about  any 
other  person  or  any  charges  made  by  anybody 
else  except  by  the  hon.  Minister  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  All  right! 

Mr.  Young:  I  just  wish  to  put  this  on  the 
record,  that  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  that  is  different. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  due  respect  all  I  am 
saying  is,  and  this  is  what  I  was  trying  to 
clarify  in  the  first  place:  You  are  saying  Mr. 
Sanderson  perjured  himself  on  the  basis  that 
he  made  one  statement  and  I  made  another. 

Mr.  Young:  I  did  not.  I  said  Mr.  Sanderson 
made  one  statement  and  the  hon.  Minister 
made  another,  and  this  afternoon  I  asked  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  to  clarify  what  this 
meant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  that  does  not 
mean  Mr.  Sanderson  perjured  himself,  I  just 
may  have  had  the  wrong  information  myself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  it  be  explained  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  that 
Mr.  Sanderson  testified  that  the  last  time  he 
had  seen  Cross  was  in  May.  And  the  hon. 
Minister  comes  in  and  puts  on  the  record 
that  Sanderson  had  seen  Cross  two  days  in 


succession  at  the  time  of  his  detention.  It 
was  impossible  for  Sanderson  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  had  seen  Cross  on  those  two 
days.  Therefore,  he  misinformed  the  coroner's 
inquest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Maybe  I  inadvertently 
misinformed  this  House,  which  is  quite  pos- 
sible. Now,  when  I  read  it— I  am  not  quoting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  mean  in  all  fairness  to  Mr. 
Sanderson,  I  do  not  know  the  facts  about  this 
yet.  It  may  very  well  be;  I  was  reading  from 
the  report  which  was  prepared  for  me  by  one 
of  my  officials,  not  necessarily  Mr.  Sanderson. 
I  may  have  just  had  the  wrong  date, 

I  do  not  think  one  should  say  that  Mr. 
Sanderson  perjured  himself  on  this  basis.  I 
will  find  this  out.  But  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  be  careful  about  making  such  rash 
charges  about  a  man  on  this  basis. 

An  hon.  member:   Sit  down,  sit  down! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  may 
have  a  point— that  I  should  be  carefiil  in 
taking  anything  he  says  as  factual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well  now,  you  are 
stretching  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter cannot  wiggle  out  on  this  thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  cannot  hear  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  noise. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  you  would  direct 
your  remarks  or  statement  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  It  is  hiS'  estimates  that  are  before 
the  House  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  noise 
back  here  it  is  impossible  to  hear  you,  I  am 
sorr>'. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  you  to  direct 
your  remarks  or  statements  to  the  At- 
torney General  whose  estimates  are  before 
the  House  at  this  time;  please,  from  here  on. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  that  appHes  to  everybody, 
I  will  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  that  this  is  not  the  night  to  bring 
it  up,  because  on  April  6,  we  asked  the  same 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Direct  your  remarks  to  the 
Attorney  General  at  this  time.  I  have  allowed 
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considerable  leeway  and  1  feel  that,  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  we  should  do  this. 
Is  vote  208  carried? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  No,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  are  a  couple  of  matters 
in  this  estimate  to  which  I  want  to  address 
some  remarks. 

The  first  one  that  I  want  to  speak  about 
quite  briefly  is  the  fire  marshal's  office.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  figure  out,  the  fire 
marshal's  office  is  theoretically  designed  for 
fire  safety  and  fire  prevention.  The  hon. 
Minister  opposite  has  over  30  different  statutes 
which  deal  with  everything,  from  children's 
boarding  homes  to  lightning  rods,  I  have  com- 
piled a  list,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  numerous 
Acts  and  regulations  now  in  force  which 
deal  with  fire  safety  and  protection;  it  is  a 
long  list,  and  a  rather  interesting  one.  There 
is  The  Fire  Marshals  Act,  and  regulations 
under  that;  The  Fire  Departments  Act  and 
The  Lightning  Rods  Act,  Hotel  Fire  Safety 
Act,  Egress  from  Public  Buildings  Act,  The 
Fire  Accidents  Act,  The  Firefighters  Exemp- 
tion Act,  The  Fire  Extinguishment  Act,  The 
Fire  Guardians  Act,  The  Public  Halls  Act, 
The  Charitable  Institutions  Act,  The  Chil- 
dren's Boarding  Homes  Act,  the  criminal 
code,  day  nurseries,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Act,  The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office 
Building  Act,  The  Gasoline  Handling  Act, 
certain  parts  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act, 
The  Homes  for  the  Aged  Act,  The  Mining  Act, 
The  Municipal  Act,  Niagara  Parks  Act,  Plan- 
ning Act,  The  Public  Commercial  Vehicles 
Act,  The  Public  Health  Act,  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act,  The  Public  Vehicles  Act,  The 
Theatres  Act,  and  The  Tourist  Establishments 
Act.  All  these,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  regulations 
imder  them,  deal  with  various  responsibilities 
given  to  people  for  controlling,  inspecting 
and  regulating  fire,  prevention  of  fire,  and  that 
sort   of   thing. 

I  noticed  when  Mr.  Silverthorne,  of  the 
theatres  branch,  tabled  his  report  to  this 
House  a  few  days  ago,  that  one  of  the  things 
he  commented  uiwn  was  the  number  of  ob- 
structions his  inspectors  had  found  in  theatres. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Silverthorne's  branch 
examines  plans  for  theatres  as  well.  So  they 
concern  themselves  with  buildings,  with  plans, 
and  with  fire  danger.  Under  the  various 
statutes  I  have  detailed  here,  there  seems  to 
be  a  plethora  of  difl^erent  authorities  that  have 
somewhat  similar  responsibilities,  but  different 
people  are  doing  the  various  jobs. 

It  would  seem  logical  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  most  cogent  difficulty  in  this  branch 
of  government  endeavour  is  the  extensive 
geographic  overlapping  that   exists   in   all   of 


these  statutes.  In  most  cases,  the  fire  marshal 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  an  advisor; 
it  seems  that  he  can  step  into  a  situation 
only  where  a  specific  municipality  has  not 
passed  the  necessary  or  adequate  bylaw  under 
The  Municipal  Act  to  implement  their  own 
individual  fire  protection  and  safety.  Under 
The  Municipal  Act,  each  municipality  has 
wide  powers  to  determine  its  own  particular 
system  of  fire  protection  and  prevention. 
These  systems  vary  greatly  from  municipality 
to  mimicipality. 

Sir,  as  we  have  gone  on  in  this  vote  we 
have  seen  that  many  things— including  the 
police  function,  and  the  votes  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  the  vote  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  I>ymond), 
when  that  comes,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare,  when  that  comes— all  of  these  have 
overlapping  jurisdictions. 

We  have  difficulty,  sir,  in  the  great  multi- 
tude of  authorities,  the  multitude  of  statutes, 
and  so  on.  In  this  field  of  fire  protection  and 
control,  we  not  only  have  it  so  subdivided 
over  all  the  municipalities,  we  have  it  sub- 
divided through  a  multitude  of  government 
departments,  branches  authorities,  boards,  and 
so  on.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  could 
perform  a  great  public  service  if  there  was 
some  sort  of  a  consolidation  of  all  of  these 
statutes  into  a  uniform  one  which  would 
indicate  to  people  concerned  with  fire  pre- 
vention and  protection  just  what  has  to 
happen.  Someone  begins  to  ponder  the 
various  problems  raised  by  erecting  a  safe 
building— blocking  exits  in  a  theatre,  things 
under  The  Municipal  Act,  who  controls  the 
fire  department,  should  it  be  voluntary  or 
should  it  not?  You  have  to  be  pretty  well  a 
full-time  employee  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General's  department  to  determine  which 
statute  you  go  to,  which  set  of  regulations 
you  look  for  and  who  is  supposed  to  govern 
them. 

If  there  is  any  validity  in  the  argument 
that  has  been  put  forward  about  the  im- 
portance of  regional  government  and  con- 
solidation of  these  various  public  services, 
surely  this  is  a  topic  for  important  discussion. 
The  time  is  now  that  there  should  be  a  real 
examination  of  a  consolidation  of  our  fire 
forces  to  provide  better  fire  protec  tion.  There 
has  been  serious  doubt  expressed  from  time 
to  time  about  how  efficient  in  preventing  fire 
and  in  putting  out  fires  are  the  various  volun- 
teer brigades.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  province  who  have  given  yeo- 
man service  to  the  people  of  Ontario  as 
members  of  volunteer  fire  brigades.  But  in 
this  day  and  age,  sir,  I  begin  to  wonder- 
no  matter  with  what  goodwill  or  what  good 
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intentions— just  how  efficiently  a  volunteer 
brigade,  which  often  does  not  have  the  sort 
of  equipment  a  permanent  brigade  would 
have,  is  going  to  be  able  to  control  fires  when 
they  do  break  out. 

My  feeling  in  this  part  of  vote  208  is  that 
a  real  examination  should  take  place  of  the 
multitude  of  statutes  concerning  fire  protec- 
tion and  fire  prevention,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment embark  upon  some  sort  of  a  policy  of 
consolidation  which  will  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  and  indicate  that  we  are  moving  in 
one  direction.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  com- 
ments of  the  hon.  Attorney  General  on  that, 
if  he  has  any.  I  have  one  more  point  I  want 
to  deal  with  here,  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  readily 
admit  that  the  fire  marshal  and  his  office  and 
staff  do  have  duties  under  a  number  of  Acts, 
all  related  to  protection  against  fire.  The 
office  is  a  most  important  one;  it  has  been  in 
existence  I  think  since  1916.  It  maintains 
training  courses,  operates  the  fire  college  and 
assists   municipalities. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  complaint 
yet  of  a  volunteer  fire  force  being  something 
that  should  be  done  away  with,  or  that  it 
was  not  something  to  be  encouraged.  Perhaps 
it  could  be  more  efficient  if  the  municipality 
in  which  it  operates  had  the  funds  and 
supplied  it  with  the  most  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, but  we  have  many  small  municipalities 
where  the  volunteer  fire  brigade  is  most 
efficient  and  the  best  protection  that  can,  in 
the  circumstances,  be  provided.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  hon.  member  to  suggest  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos,  but  I  do  not  admit  there 
is  chaos  in  this  situation.  I  think  we  have 
quite  an  efficient  system,  particularly  in  the 
larger  and  medium-sized  municipalities,  where 
they  have  efficient  fire  forces  getting  assist- 
ance, training,  advice,  and  being  encouraged 
to  come  to  the  fire  college.  They  are  all  being 
visited  by  inspectors  from  the  fire  marshal's 
office,  and  in  every  way  having  standards 
raised.  They  are  given  the  best  and  most 
modern  methods,  and  I  feel  the  fire  marshal's 
office  is  doing  excellent  work,  as  it  has  down 
through  the  years.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
the  hon.  member  thinks  we  might  bring  about 
the  suggestion  which  he  puts  forward.  How 
might  he  accomplish  this  in  the  small  muni- 
cipalities? What  would  he  do— abandon  all 
these  forces?  Where  would  he  station  the 
fire  forces  to  provide  protection  for  the  small 
municinalities?  I  do  not  follow  how  he  would 
carry  this  out  in  practice. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  poses  three  or  four  problems 
in  his  answer  to  me.  He  asks:  Where  is  the 


confusion?  I  pointed  to  one  obvious  example 
of  the  confusion  when  you  pick  up  Mr. 
Silverthorne's  report;  he  puts  forward  a 
section  of  it  saying:  "As  a  result  of  the  in- 
spection of  my  offices  we  found  that  in 
X  number  of  theatres  the  exits  were  blocked, 
which  presented  a  fire  danger." 
It  seems  to  me  a  strange  place— 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Not  a  fire  hazard;  it  is  a 
safety  hazard. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  it  is  a  safety  hazard 
it  would  be  a  fire  hazard;  and  if  it  was  a 
fire  hazard  it  could  be  a  safety  hazard.  It 
seems  to  me  a  strange  place,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Just  in  this  connection,  I 
would  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  and  he  knows 
this  very  well,  that  the  matter  of  exits  in 
public  buildings  is  not  necessarily  related  to 
fire,  it  can  be  related  to  panic  and  all  kinds  of 
things.  My  hon.  friend  is,  with  his  usual 
skill,  attempting  to  confuse  the  issue  a  bit. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  us 
talk  about  the  blocking  of  exits  in  public 
buildings  insofar  as  they  are  a  fire  hazard 
and  I  will  leave  the  rest  of  it  to  my  friend, 
the  hon.  Minister. 

It  would  seem  to  me  still  to  be  a  strange 
place  to  lodge  inspectors,  in  the  theatres 
branch,  which  seems  substantially  to  concern 
itself  with  the  control  and  exhibition  of  films, 
censorship  or  noncensorship  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  seems  to  me  the  very  argument 
that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  puts  forward 
is  that  since  this  has  existed  since  1916  it 
is  all  right. 

You  have  a  multitude  of  inspectors  in 
various  departments  and  it  would  seem  much 
more  logical  to  me  that  if  you  would  con- 
centrate these  persons  in  one  control  and  in 
one  branch,  that  would  be  a  more  logical 
way  to  go  about  the  various  duties  that  are 
there.  The  hon.  Attorney  General  says,  where 
is  the  confusion?  Some  30  Acts  deal  with 
various  aspects  of  this  very  important  prob- 
lem. Surely  it  would  be  logical— and  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  as  a  lawyer  I  would  think 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  it— it 
would  be  logical  to  find  all  of  the  provisions 
of  our  statutory  powers  and  our  regulations 
and  so  on,  together  in  one  place  so  that 
people  who  concern  themselves  with  the 
safety  of  public  buildings  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  would  say:  Well,  here  is  The  Fire 
Protection  Act;  or  here  is  The  Public  Safety 
Act,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it;  this  is 
what  it  says,  this  is  what  we  must  do. 
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We  are  concerned  with  the  fire  marshar.s 
office;  if  you  want  to  leave  it  with  your 
colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and 
Publicity,  give  it  all  to  him.  But  someone 
—one  branch,  one  group— should  be  in 
control  of  this.  I  say  the  fact  that  it  has 
existed  since  1916  and  the  fact  that  now  no 
one  can  identify  some  30  different  statutes 
where  you  have  to  look  to  get  all  of  the 
law  on  that  subject,  indicates  that  there 
must  be  some  confusion  in  the  public  mind. 

Insofar  as  the  small  brigades  are  con- 
cerned, the  volunteer  brigades,  I  say,  witli 
the  greatest  respect  to  the  fine  work  that 
those  people  are  doing  that  as  techniques  get 
more  and  more  advanced,  as  equipment 
becomes  more  and  more  expensive  and  as  the 
persons  who  embark  upon  these— with  the  few 
exceptions  of  those  persons  who  ha\c  nothing 
else  to  do  during  the  day  except  sit  and 
wait,  and  there  are  some  occasions  an 
occasional  fire  brigade  is  made  up  of  civil 
servants  in  a  municipality  who  can  go  from 
their  job  to  fight  the  fire— as  we  get  into  these 
more  serious  problems,  as  we  are  talking 
about  regionalization,  as  we  are  talking 
about  bigger  police  forces,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  turn  the  same  sort  of  attention 
to  the  functioning  of  our  fire  prevention  and 
our  fire  fighting  systems  through  the  prov- 
ince us  has  been  turned  upon  the  efficiency 
of  police. 

Now  the  information  is  not  here  as  yet. 
The  hon.  Attorney  General  talks  in  fine 
terms  about  the  availability  of  the  fire 
college  and  so  on.  I  do  not  know— there  was 
not  a  series  of  questicms  this  year  but  there 
will  be  next  year,  about  how  many  firemen 
we  have,  how  many  have  received  training, 
how  many  are  volunteer,  how  many  hours 
and  so  on,  how  many  forces  there  are,  how 
many  conflicting  authorities  there  are.  This 
is  the  sort  of  examination  that  is  going  to 
have  to  be  done,  because  I  do  not  believe, 
with  the  hon.  Attorney  General,  that  our 
sy.stem  is  all  that  fine. 

I  have  not  the  stati.stics  before  me,  but 
the  rate  of  fire  damage  and  the  deaths  caused 
by  fire  in  this  province  I  think  is  quite  high 
in  comparison  with  other  jurisdictions  in  this 
country  and  in  American  jurisdictions.  There 
have  been  some  very  tragic  fire  deaths  in 
this  province  because  on  occasion,  and  you 
have  seen  it  in  the  press,  beciuise  aid  from 
a  mimicipality  can  only  go  to  its  borders, 
even  though  it  is  closer  to  the  fire.  They  do 
not  cross  the  borders,  whereas  municipality 
B  has  to  go  10  miles  to  fight  the  fire.  In  the 
meantime,  while  they  are  concerning  them- 
selves   about    jurisdiction    the    house    bums 


down,  sometimes  with  serious  personal  injury 
and  loss  of  life. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  indicates  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived 
that  we  should  have  a  real  study  of  oiu 
whole  system  of  statutorv  enactments  and 
our  regulations  and  the  efficiency  of  our  fire 
fighting  services  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  \ote  208  agreed? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
another  point  in  this  vote;  and  that  is  the 
problem  of— well,  it  is  not  a  problem,  it  is 
a  question  of  the  Attorney  General's 
laboratory. 

I  did  ask  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  Attorney  General's  laboratory  and  they 
have  been  quite  fully  answered.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  Attor- 
ney General's  laboratory,  particularly  in 
its  head  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Ward  Smith, 
we  have  a  very  efficient  and  capable  oper- 
ation. The  substantial  problem  in  this 
branch  has  been  that  there  just  has  not  been 
enough  money  given  to  it  over  the  years. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General  nods  his  head. 
I  suppose  in  any  branch  that  we  are  talking 
about  there  has  not  been  enough  money  given 
to  it. 

There  was  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
ami  Mail  about  a  year  ago  which  suggested 
the  laboratory  needed  about  eight  times 
more  space  and  about  tliree  times  more  staff. 
The  appropriation  rose  from  $428,000  to 
$537,000  a  year  ago,  and  this  year  I  think  it 
is  up  to,  what,  about  $600,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  $679,000. 

Mr.  Singer:  $679,000.  So  in  the  period 
of  two  years  it  has  gone  from  $428,000  to 
$679,000,  which  is  a  fairly  substantial  in- 
crease. 

But  with  the  great  work  that  is  done;  and 
they  have  moved  to  new  quarters,  they  have 
moved  now  to  the  college  of  pharmacy  build- 
ing and  there  have  been  some  additions  to 
staff;  I  think  their  money  has  been  well  spent. 

As  I  say,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  leadership  of  that  operation.  I  think  Dr. 
Smith  who  leads  it  is  a  devoted  man  who 
could  without  any  trouble  find  similar  em- 
ployment in  many  other  jurisdictions  at 
substantially  higher  salaries  than  he  is  now 
being  paid.  I  think  he  deserves  to  be  highly 
commended. 

But  one  of  the  problems  here  is  the  delay 
that  some  of  their  .studies  take.  There  is  a 
suggestion  that  the  scientific  study  of  Crown 
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•cases  awaiting  trial  was  backed  up  on  an 
average  of  four  to  six  weeks.  This  sort  of 
suggestion  is  confirmed,  I  think,  from  some 
of  the  answers  to  the  questions  I  have  put  in. 
A  further  suggestion  given  to  me  was  that 
technicians  were  working  10  and  11  hour 
shifts,  four  days  a  week,  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  inadequate  facilities. 

So,  very  briefly,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
particular  operation,  which  is  one  of  the 
good  operations  that  we  have  here,  needs 
even  more  money  than  is  in  the  estimates  and 
needs  the  full  support  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General.  I  would  have  been  quite  happy  if 
he  had  taken  that  money  that  we  were  talk- 
ing about  earlier  this  afternoon  out  of  the 
emergency  measures  vote  and  put  it  in  here, 
because  in  here  it  would  be  doing  some  good 
for  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  In 
emergency  measures  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
just  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  that  the  increase  this  year  is 
$142,000  in  the  laboratory  vote,  in  that  por- 
tion of  this  vote.  And  $125,000  of  that  is  to 
be  employed  in  salaries.  A  staff  increase  is 
planned  as  follow^s:  five  scientists  of  class  1, 
a  scientist  class  2,  three  laboratory  techni- 
cians of  grade  3  and  one  of  grade  4;  and  then 
document  examiners,  firearms  examiners, 
photographers,  clerk-typists.  So  of  our  our  in- 
crease of  $142,000,  it  is  practically  all  going 
into  increase  of  scientific  staff. 

Vote  208  agreed  to. 

On  vote  209: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  vote  209  is 
the  securities  vote  and  I  think  that  we  should 
have  a  bit  of  a  discussion  on  some  of  the 
things  that  are  here  before  us  insofar  as 
securities  are  concerned  and  the  administra- 
tion of  it. 

We  have  this  report— and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  one,  I  have  commented  briefly  upon  it 
before— of  the  hon.  Attorney  General's  com- 
mittee on  securities  legislation.  We  had  the 
hon.  Attorney  General's  word  that  it  is  being 
carefully  studied  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  are  going  to  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  not  only  being 
studied  but  some  of  the  legislation  is  already 
in  draft  form. 

Mr.  Si^^ger:  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that, 
because  that  was  my  next  question.  I  would 
have  hoped— and  now  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  helped  me  along  a  bit— that  we  would 
see   some   legislation   that   would   implement 


some  of  the  very  important  recommendations 
that  are  here. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  we  read  about  a  certain 
investigation  that  is  going  on— and  I  do  not 
want  to  comment  on  that  until  the  report  is 
in— it  certainly  should  be  obvious  to  anyone 
who  just  casually  scans  through  it,  that  we 
seem  to  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go  to  put 
this  important  branch  of  our  public  business 
vmder  proper  control. 

Some  of  the  answers  are  in  here,  and  from 
what  the  hon.  Attorney  General  says  I  would 
hope  that  the  statutes  that  he  talks  about 
being  in  draft  form  will  be  seen  by  us  before 
this  session  comes  to  an  end.  Am  I  correct 
in  presuming  that  we  will? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:   I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  doubt  that?  All  right.  You 
are  drafting  it  and  it  may  well  be,  what,  a 
year  from  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  no  childish  task, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.   Singer:   I  recognize  it  is  no  childish 

task. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  vvovild  just  say  that 
we  have— as  the  hon.  member  has  said— the 
investigation  going  on  by  the  Royal  commis- 
sion into  certain  areas  of  the  securities  com- 
mission itself  and  trading  done  by  certain 
companies.  And  we  have  the  report  which 
has  been  tabled  and  on  which  we  are  now 
drafting  legislation. 

Apart  from  that,  I  do  not  propose  to  say 
very  much  more  except  that  it  is  one  of  the 
matters  which  is  receiving  our  most  careful 
attention.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  activity 
being  devoted  to  it,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  discussing  the  field  that  is  being 
studied  by  the  Royal  commission  upon  which 
we  expect  a  report  very  shortly. 

Mr.  S'nger:  I  do  not  propose  even  to  at- 
tempt to  discuss  it,  other  than  in  a  general 
way.  I  have  been  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
things  I  have  read,  but  imtil  I  see  what  Mr. 
Justice  Kelly  has  to  say  about  them,  and  per- 
haps look  at  some  of  the  evidence,  I  will 
reserve  my  comment. 

In  the  meantime,  and  quite  apart  from 
what  that  investigation  covers,  there  is  a 
tremendous  field  of  endeavour  into  which  we 
have  to  turn  our  attention.  The  hon.  Attorney 
General  said  he  is  drafting  some  legislation 
and  this  is  fine.   But  there  have  been  thoughts 
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about  that.  It  is  fine,  but  it  would  be  finer  if 
we  could  see  it  in  this  session. 

It  may  well  be  a  year  before  we  see  it, 
and  discussions  are  fioinp;  to  take  place— sides 
are  being  chosen  already.  There  are  people 
who  trade  on  the  street  who  believe  the 
recommendations  in  here  are  far  too  severe. 
Lobbies  are  growing  iip.  They  are  referred 
to  frequently  in  the  press  who  say,  "Let  us 
not  do  this,  you  are  going  to  destroy  initia- 
tive," and  so  on.  There  are  people  who  say 
let  the  stock  exchange  control  this.  The  ex- 
change will  be  able  to  look  after  it  and 
everything  will  be  fine. 

Mr.   Peck:    Where   are   all   your   party? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  has  made  a  series  of  very 
intelligent  contributions  all  evening  to  this 
debate,  and  I  am  certain  if  he  wants  to  get 
up- 

Mr.  Peck:  Where  are  all  your  people? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  certain  that  if  he  wants 
to  get  up  and  make  a  speech  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  him.  But  just  to  allow  the  House  to 
continue  on  in  what  I  think  is  a  reasonable 
discussion,  perhaps  you  could  keep  him  quiet 
for  a  bit.  I  doubt  it,  but  I  think  it  is  worth 
an  effort,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  We  have 
to  have  some  stimulation. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 
Interjections   by   hon. 


^mbe] 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Proceed,  before 
there  are  more  interruptions. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  exchange  problem  has  been  outlined  to 
the  public  in  more  detail  than  ever,  and  I 
think  the  publicity  attached  to  these  various 
investigations  has  been  good  in  this  .sense. 
The  Kimber  study  of  securities  law  has  .shown 
us  the  speculative  stocks.  It  has  also  out- 
lined the  problems  of  the  exchange  in  com- 
pelling desirable  disclosure.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  exchange  has  been  em- 
barrassed by  relevations  of  its  ineffectiveness, 
even  though  much  of  this  can  properly  be 
blamed  on  the  pitifully  inadequate  provincial 
laws  that  go  along  with  this.  Particularly 
painful  must  have  been  the  recent  revelation 
of  indiscretions  in  brokerage  firms  that  were 
closely  connected  with   the  exchange. 

But  the  dissatisfaction  with  our  investment 
atmo.sphere  will  probably  focus  increasingly 
on    primary    distribution.     This    is    still    an 


exchange-administered  system  which  allows 
promoters  to  feed  new  company  stock  into 
the  open  market.  Because  it  can  be  a  vehicle 
for  large  profits,  it  is  also  a  temptation  for 
phony  nmiours,  for  doctored  information. 
The  higher  the  price  can  be  pushed,  the  more 
chance  the  promoter  has  for  profit. 

Mr.  Peck:  Who  wrote  that  for  you? 

Mr.  Singer:  In  the  past,  the  exchange  has 
taken  an  attitude  which  suggested  it  does 
not  like  this  system  much  but  it  knows  of 
none  better.  Under  the  ri.sing  pressure  for 
change,  its  opposition  to  reform  of  primary 
distribution  has  hardened.  Many  brokerage 
houses  are  so  closely  connected  to  the  penny 
mining  market  that  they  will  fight  to  the  last 
ditch  to  retain  the  present  system. 

The  exchange  has  pointed  out  correctly 
that  no  detailed  workable  alternative  has  as 
yet  been  put  forward.  The  exchange  is 
rapidly  tightening  up  its  .standard,  it  has  done 
much  more  than  the  government  has  to  im- 
prove the  climate,  and  it  is  rather  interesting 
that  the  exchange  should  be  able  to  move 
more  quickly  when  public  record  has  been 
made  clear,  and  when  they  have  beeni 
embarrassed. 

I  would  have  enjoyed  seeing  the  govern- 
ment move  equally  as  quickly  as  the 
exchange  seems  to  be  doing  in  certain  of  its 
phases.  But  we  are  still  studying  this  report. 
We  are  drafting  legislation  which  will  come 
before  us,  not  in  this  session,  but  in  due 
course. 

There  is  the  very  serious  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  my  hon.  friend  knows,  of 
making  staff  available  to  Mr.  Kimber.  You 
have  only  just  put  Mr.  Kimber  on  full-time 
duty  at  the  exchange.  You  have  to  give  him 
staff,  and  you  have  to  give  him  money  to 
hire  staff,  and  you  have  to  give  him  enough 
money  to  hire  good  staff,  because  if  you  are 
serious  about  securities  reform,  you  have  to 
give  someone  the  tools  to  do  the  job. 

It  is  only  now,  in  the  last  few  weeks  or 
months,  that  you  have  moved  Mr.  Kimber 
into  the  position  and  given  him  the  full- 
time  job  and  the  full-time  responsibility. 
How  good  or  how  bad  he  is  we  will  see  in 
due  course,  but  in  the  meantime  you  have  to 
give  him  the  money  to  be  able  to  have  the 
staff  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  (Waterloo  South):  That 
is  a  profound  statement. 

Mr.  Peck:  Who  wrote  that  for  you? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  think  it  is  profound, 
and   I  will  tell  you  why.    If  you  look  back 
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f  through  the  estimates  over  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  you  will  see  that  this  govern- 
ment, of  which  you  are  a  part,  has  paid  no 
more  than  lip  service  to  controlling  or 
attempting  to  control  the  administration  of 
securities.  There  has  been  very  little  re- 
search done  in  the  companies  branch,  and 
there  has  been  no  real  effort  until  crisis 
descends  upon  us,  and  until  scandals  appear 
to  be  obvious,  or  until  Royal  commissions 
have  to  investigate  a  particular  problem,  to 
have  a  new  revolution  insofar  as  the  prov- 
ince's exercise  of  control.  The  duty  of  the 
province  is  to  force  disclosure,  to  control 
L  insider  trading,  to  deal  with  take-overs,  to 
p  deal  with  wash  trading.  All  these  things 
which  our  neighbours  to  the  south  have  been 
dealing  with  much  more  effectively  over 
many  years,  have  been  ignored  in  this  juris- 
diction. And  over  the  years  again— if  you  will 
look  back  into  the  record  of  debates  on  this 
particular  estimate— you  will  see  that  there 
has  not  been  any  real  encouragement  at  all 
from  government  to  embark  on  this  kind  of 
an  effort.  It  is  true  we  have  made  some  very 
substantial  progress.  We  have  a  pretty  good 
report  here.  No  doubt,  the  hon.  Minister 
has  dozens  of  good  reports  cluttering  up  the 
pigeonholes  all  over  the— 

Mr.  Eagleson:  Put  the  axe  on  and  grind  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  like  to  see  some 
action  on  this  statute,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  the  reform  in  the  exchange  we  have  been 
talking  about.  I  would  like  to  see  some  sort 
of  time  limit,  because  the  state  into  which 
our  investment  market  has  come  is  a  pretty 
grim  one.  The  public  is  losing  their  faith  in 
it.  The  public  does  not  believe  that  they  are 
getting  a  fair  break,  and  in  many  cases,  when 
they  read  about  stocks  shooting  up  and  then 
falling  down  again  they  wonder  just  who  has 
been  making  the  money,  because  obviously 
it  is  not  the  ordinary  investor  who  tries  to  get 
information,  who  tries  either  to  take  a  reason- 

I         able  gamble  or  to  make  a  reasonable  invest- 

f         ment  in  the  securities  market. 

In  general  terms,  that  is  all  I  want  to  say 
at  this  moment  about  the  securities  vote  in 
this  estimate.  But  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
deserves    priority    in    government    intentions, 

I         and  in  government  thought. 

f  This    report    did    not     arrive    here     until 

March— about  six  or  eight  weeks  ago— and 
there  are  opposing  views  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  it.  All  the  recommendations 
here  are  far  from  being  accepted,  and  there 

I         are  many  things  here  in  this  report  that  the 

f        report  passes  over  quite  lightly,  that  perhaps 
should  have  been  examined  at  greater  length. 


But  let  us  get  a  starting  point,  and  let  vis 
get  it  before  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, because  we  are  not  going  to  get  it  this 
time.  One  of  the  first  statutes  that  we 
would  like  to  see  are  amendments  to  The 
Securities  Act  and  to  The  Companies  Act 
that  will  start  to  implement  some  of  these 
things. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  209. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  few  comments  I  would  like  to  make 
about  the  Kimber  report,  and  on  related 
matters  to  try  to  put  before  this  House  our 
position. 

I  would  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  we 
would  like  to  see  the  recommendations  of 
the  Kimber  report  implemented,  and  imple- 
mented as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have  the 
sensation  that  the  government,  and  probably 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  in  particular,  will 
be  subjected  to  a  substantial  amount  of  pres- 
sure on  two  or  three  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Kimber  report  to  make  certain 
that  they  are  not  implemented. 

There  is  already  abroad  some  feeling  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Kimber  report 
should  not  be  implemented,  but  that  the 
whole  matter  of  securities  legislation  should 
be  turned  over  to  a  conference  of  the  At- 
torneys General  throughout  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  coming  up  with  a  uniform  code  of 
securities    regulation    and    legislation. 

We  would  like  simply  to  state  our  position 
on  that.  We  are  not  prepared  to  wait  until 
some  distant  date  on  which  such  a  uniform 
code  would  be  either  drafted  or  acceptable 
to  all  the  provinces  in  Canada,  or  until  such 
a  time  as  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
national  securities  code,  desirable  as-  that 
would  be. 

I  think  one  thing  which  the  Kimber  report 
very  clearly  does,  is  to  state  that  regardless 
of  the  constitutional  problems  involved  in 
the  implementation  by  Ontario  alone  of  cer- 
tain corrective  measures  about  securities  legis- 
lation, for  practical  purposes  the  legislation 
will  be  effective  if  the  Ontario  government 
puts  it  through,  simply  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Toronto  security  market  to 
the  security  industry  throughout  Canada. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
that  to  us  the  Kimber  report  failed  on  two 
counts,  having  nothing  to  do  whatsoever  with 
the  personnel  of  the  commission— because 
there  were  some  very  able  men  on  the  com- 
mission—but it  failed  because  it  chose  not  to 
deal  with  the  general  terms  of  the  reference 
that  was  made  to  it.  It  simply  limited  itself 
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to  the  five  specifie  items  that  were  listed, 
together  with  the  question  of  the  eonstitution 
of  the   Ontario  securities  commission   itself. 

The  second  coimt  on  which  the  Kimber 
commission  failed  was  that  it  carried  through 
its  work,  and  its  study,  only  on  an  analytical 
and  comparative  basis,  and  did  not  produce 
by  way  of  questionnaire  or  surveys  or  studies 
any  investigation  in  depth  of  just  exactly  the 
way  in  which  the  securities  industry  in 
Canada,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  does  operate.  I  think  one  of  the 
results  of  this  analytical  comparative  method 
that  was  adopted  by  the  committee  is  that 
the  government  is  going  to  be  more  open  to 
pressure  against  the  acceptance  of  these 
recommendations,  because  people  are  going 
to  be  in  a  position  to  say,  well,  you  have  not 
studied  it  thoroughly  enough  to  come  to  the 
conclusions  that  you  have   come  to. 

I  think  the  one  example  that  is  perfectly 
clear  is  the  decision  that  primary  distribution 
through  the  stock  exchange  of  speculative 
securities  for  practical  purposes  was  ruled 
out  as  an  acceptable  procedure,  simply  be- 
cause it  had  been  ruled  out  some  25  or  30 
years  ago  in  the  United  States,  and  because 
it  had  been  ruled  out  some  65  or  70  years 
ago  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  is  certainly  some  validity  in  adopt- 
ing a  practice  which  the  two  leading  securities 
markets  in  the  world  have  adopted,  but  there 
is  no  study  in  depth  about  whether  or  not 
this  particular  method  of  financing  in  Canada 
for  speculative  mining  issues  has,  in  fact,  a 
real  value  in  terms  of  the  development  of 
mines  both  in  Ontario,  and  of  mines  in  other 
countries  in  the  world. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  in  the  House  are 
quite  aware  that  the  Toronto  stock  exchange 
and  listed  mining  companies  are  used  not 
only  for  the  development  or  the  raising  of 
money  for  the  financing  of  mining  opera- 
tions in  Ontario,  but  also  for  financing 
operations  in  other  coiuitries  of  the  world.  I 
think  the  classic  example  at  the  present  time 
is,  of  course,  the  financing  of  mining  opera- 
tions in  Ireland. 

Now,  this  leaves  a  very  difficidt  area  for 
anyone  to  argue  effectively  against  when  one 
<loes  not  have  the  kind  of  studies  which 
should  be  available  before  the  decision— 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one— is  reached 
in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  expressed 
in  the  Kimber  report. 

I  would  like  to  comment,  before  returning 
to  the  Kimber  report,  on  the  question  of  the 
Windfall  inquiry  which  is  proceeding  at  the 
present  time.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
accept  the  Windfall  inquiry,  or  other  incidents 


which  have  led  to  this  kind  of  investigation, 
simply  as  isolated  violations  in  a  securities 
market  which  otherwise  is  operating  properly. 
I  think  that  most  of  us  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  events  which  have  led  to  both 
the  Attorney  General's  committee  report,  and 
the  events  which  have  led  to  the  Windfall  in- 
quiry, are  ones  which  are  exaggerated,  but 
are  exaggerated  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
do  reflect  deficiencies  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  marketing  structure,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  securities  industry  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  think  that  on  this  question  of  financing, 
and  without  referring  again  to  the  Windfall 
inquiry  at  all,  but  simply  to  the  study  which 
was  prepared  for  the  Royal  commission  on 
banking  and  finance  by  E.  K.  Cork  headed, 
"Finance  in  the  Mining  Industry,"  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  information  in  that 
study  about  the  methods  of  financing  in  the 
mining  industry.  I  would  comment  very 
briefly  on  Chapter  5,  which  is  headed, 
"Financing  with  Junior  Exploration  Com- 
panies" which  explains  in  some  detail  the 
method  by  which  financing  takes  place  by 
primary  distribution  through  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange.  It  comes  up  with  some  very  in- 
teresting comparisons  of  the  number  of 
dollars  which  are  raised,  the  number  of  dollars 
which  are  in  fact  spent  for  exploration. 

It  has  been  estimated,  he  states: 

That  of  the  total  funds  received  by  the 
broker-dealer  in  primary  distribution,  on 
an  average  perhaps  60  per  cent  goes  to 
distribution  costs  and  profits,  and  only  40 
per  cent  to  the  corporate  treasury.  The 
cost  of  raising  capital  by  a  listed  company 
is  less  than  for  an  unlisted  one,  but  it  is 
still  substantial.  The  net  profit  to  the 
underwriter  can  be  greater  because  of  the 
wider  scope  of  the  operation. 

He  goes  on  to  compare  the  actual  funds 
which  are  raised  in  Canada  for  exploration 
expenditures,  and  he  compares  those  with  the 
total  expenditures  that  were  used  for  mine 
exploration  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion— 
despite  the  difficulty  of  the  comparisons  in- 
volved—he comes  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
more  than  about  $150  million— this  is  during 
a  period,  I  believe  a  seven-  or  eight-year 
period  in  the  recent  past— no  more  than  about 
$150  million  apparently  was  spent  for  ex- 
ploration by  the  junior  companies  which 
raised  funds  from  the  public,  even  though 
$340  million  were  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
exploration. 

The  magnitude  of  the  discrepancy  is  too 
great  to  be  brushed  aside  merely  because 
of  possible  weakness   in  the  figures.   The 
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discrepancy  is  large  enough  to  cause  con- 
cern whether  a  significant  portion  of  these 
funds  might  have  been  diverted  to  the 
benefit  of  promoters  and  other  insiders 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  share- 
holders. Only  a  series  of  detailed  audits 
following  through  on  the  use  of  funds  raised 
from  the  public  would  provide  definitive 
answers  and  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
I  study. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
that  kind  of  definitive  study  certainly  deserves 
the  attention  both  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  and  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  moneys 
which  are  raised  for  mining  exploration  in 
Canada  are  in  fact  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  what  purposes  is  the  difference,  between 
the  amount  raised  and  the  amount  actually 
exT)ended,  for  what  purposes  is  that  money 
used.  I  think  this  strikes  to  the  question 
which  has  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  about  the  adequacy  of  the  traditional 
method  of  financing  mining  development  in 
northern  Ontario  by  junior  exploration  mining 
companies. 

Without  commenting  or  without  expressing 
a  view  one  way  or  another,  I  think  it  is 
significant  that  in  the  United  States  the  junior 
mining  company  has  for  practical  purposes 
disappeared;  first  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  financing  exploration  and  second  because  it 
is  subject  to  similar  regulation  under  the 
securities  and  exchange  commission  as  are 
companies  in  lines  of  business  other  than  the 

L       mining  business. 

^  The   Kimber  report  was   rather  a  curious 

report  in  the  sense  that  it  ignored  the  prin- 
cipal term  of  reference  entirely  and  dealt 
almost  exclusively  with  the  following  specific 
problems:  Take-over  bids,  insider  trading,  dis- 
closure of  information,  proxy  solicitation  and 
primary  distribution  of  speculative  securities. 
One  need  only  comment  that  a  great  number 
of  the  matters  which  were  recommended  in 
the  Kimber  report  are  matters  which  to  any- 
one reasonably  conversant  with  business 
operations  and  investment  procedures  would 
think:  Well,  why  are  we  so  far  behind  in 
adopting  a  great  many  of  these  recommenda- 
tions? It  is  in  that  sense  that  I  think  there 
is  a  very  real  urgency  for  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  to  bring  forward  legislation. 

I  was  disappointed  to  hear  that  it  was 
unlikely  legislation  would  be  brought  for- 
ward. I  think  particularly  in  the  field  of 
proxy  solicitation  it  should  be  possible  for 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  to  bring  forward 
the  legislation  in  this  session,  because  the 
deficiencies  in  our  corporation  law  and  the 


deficiencies  so  far  as  the  exchange  require- 
ments for  proxies  are  concerned  are  so  great; 
and  yet  the  examples  of  what  could  be  done 
are  so  readily  available  that  it  should  not  be 
difficult  for  the  drafting  to  be  done  immedi- 
ately on  the  solicitation  of  proxy  requirements. 

Indeed,  with  minor  changes  the  provisions 
for  solicitation  of  proxies  under  The  Securities 
Exchange  Act  in  the  United  States  are  in 
substance  the  recommendation  which  was 
made  and  it  is  available  in  detail  from  the 
SEC  rules.  This  one  particular  topic,  in  my 
view,  could  be  dealt  with  immediately  and 
would  be,  I  think,  a  tremendous  advantage  as 
a  first  start  towards  proper  and  complete 
information  to  shareholders  about  what  takes 
place  within  the  framework  of  corporate 
organizations,  of  what  the  management  of 
those  companies  are  doing  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  fulfilling  their  obligations  as 
management. 

The  report  itself  did  not  make  any  state- 
ment about  the  working  of  securities  legisla- 
tion in  Ontario  in  the  light  of  modern  busi- 
ness conditions  and  practices,  which  of  course 
is  its  main  term  of  reference.  It  simply,  as 
I  stated,  dealt  with  the  five  specific  topics. 
There  is  very  little  reference  to  existing 
legislation,  either  to  its  adequacy  or  inade- 
quacy in  the  areas  which  it  covers.  It  simply 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  things  which  should  be  covered,  without 
commenting  in  any  way  except  indirectly  on 
the   existing  legislation. 

The  committee  departed  from  its  terms  of 
reference  to  deal  with  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  itself  and  it  calls  for  the  com- 
mission to  be  re-established  as  an  independent 
administrative  agency  competent  to  perform 
its  role.  I  think  that  one  need  only  say  that 
what  they  are  in  substance  calling  for  is  a 
securities  and  exchange  commission  or  an 
Ontario  securities  commission  similar  to  the 
securities  and  exchange  commission  in  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  three  further  studies  recom- 
mended bv  the  committee  is  an  independent 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  commission  it- 
self. 

Certainly  one  of  the  matters  which  we 
hope  the  hon.  Attorney  General  would  com- 
ment on  tonight  is  whether  one  or  more  of 
these  three  studies  which  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Kimber  report  are  going  to  be 
undertaken,  and  if  so  at  what  time  are  they 
going  to  be  undertaken. 

The  gaps  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  study 
—again  in  the  framework  within  which  it  was 
carried  out— is  not  a  reflection  on  those  men 
who  served  as  members  of  the  committee; 
but  its  inadequacy  is  shown  in  that  there  was 
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no  study  whatsoever  made  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Ontario  securities  commission  to  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  and  its  members,  of 
its  relationship  to  the  investment  dealers  and 
to  the  broker-dealers,  let  alone  to  the  inter- 
relationships of  these  various  organizations 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  our  whole  securities 
industry.  Similarly,  no  study  was  made  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  as  a 
market  or  of  the  other  security  trading 
markets. 

The  committee  in  its  second  study  recom- 
mended an  immediate  special  study  by  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  of  market  mani- 
pulation in  all  its  phases.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  Ontario  securities  commission  as  it 
now  exists  is  highlighted  by  the  committee 
when  it  urges  that  special  staff  and  legal 
counsel  be  temporarily  attached  to  the  com- 
mission to  facilitate  this  study.  I  would 
suggest  that  that  study,  if  it  is  going  to  be 
undertaken,  should  not  be  in  terms  of  market 
manipulation  in  all  its  phases,  which  bears 
a  connotation  which  I  think  is  most  unfor- 
tunate, but  should  be  a  study  of  how  the 
securities  market  in  Canada  and  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  in  fact  operates. 

Similarly,  no  consideration  was  given  to 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange,  to  the  broker- 
dealers'  association  or  to  the  investment 
dealers'  association  as  self-governing  institu- 
tions and  their  responsiveness  to  the  public 
interest;  and  little  consideration  was  given 
to  the  continuing  responsibilities  of  security 
issuers. 

I  think  the  whole  of  the  report  raises  very 
serious  questions  about  whether  the  statutory 
scheme  of  self-regulation  is  at  the  present 
time  sufficient  or  adequate  in  any  way  in 
terms  of  the  way  in  which  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  appears  to  have  been  governed. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  clear-cut  recognition  in 
the  record  of  the  public  interest  involved, 
apart   altogether  from   investor  protection. 

The  committee  recommended  that  primary 
distribution  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  be  discontinued.  It 
was  discontinued,  as  I  say,  30  years  ago  in 
the  U.S.,  and  over  70  years  ago  in  the  U.K. 
The  report  recommended  in  substance  the 
adoption  of  the  proxy  rules  of  the  security 
and  exchange  commission.  It  recommended, 
so  far  as  prospectuses  and  financial  state- 
ments are  concerned  relating  to  disclosures, 
that  in  substances  the  SEC  procedures,  rules 
and  requirements  be  adopted.  Its  recommen- 
dations for  take-over  bids  were  simply  a 
statutory  code  of  procedures  adopted  from 
the  U.K.  rules,  and  from  the  code  of  pro- 
cedures   to    be    applied    in    connection    with 


take-over  bids  of  institutional  investors  and 
stock  exchanges  which  was  promulgated  in 
1963. 

With  respect  to  insider  trading,  it  simply 
recommended  that  public  reporting  take 
place  substantially,  as  in  the  United  States, 
imder  the  securities  and  exchange  commis- 
sion, and  defines  the  term  "insider."  It 
recommends  civil  liability  for  improper  use 
by  insiders  of  confidential  information  not 
available  to  the  public. 

I  think  when  the  actual  recommendations 
of  the  committee  are  stated  in  as  simple  terms 
as  possible,  which  I  have  tried  to  do,  it  will 
indicate  that  it  is  not  a  phenomenal  task 
which  the  hon.  Attorney  General  is  asked  to 
undertake  in  terms  of  implementing  the 
recommendations  of  that  report.  I  think 
those  recommendations,  unless  there  are 
substantial  questions  of  policy  which  the 
government  is  considering,  can  be  imple- 
mented quite  readily,  and  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  and  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  should  be  concerned  with  getting 
on  with  the  unanswered  matters  of  the 
securities  industry  in  Ontario  and  of  its 
operations  in  Ontario,  so  that  we  can  have 
an  up-to-date   and  efficient  security  market. 

When  one  really  looks  at  companies  in 
terms  of  the  people  who  have  invested  money 
in  them,  really  all  that  an  investor  asks  for, 
or  indeed  is  entitled  to,  is  complete  financial 
disclosure.  Second,  he  is  entitled  to  be  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  fraud  or  overreaching 
within  the  management  group  in  the  cor- 
poration itself.  Third,  that  he  have  a  reason- 
ably stable  market  in  which  he  can  dispose 
of  his  investment,  or  exchange  it  for  another 
investment. 

I  think  that  placed  within  the  context  of 
investments  by  individuals  or  by  institutions 
in  corporations,  there  should  be  no  hesitation 
about  the  government  adopting  rules,  both 
for  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  and  for  the 
over-the-counter  markets  in  Toronto  and 
elsewhere  in  the  province.  And  there  should 
be  no  difficulty,  if  one  adopts  those  principles, 
as  to  what  an  investor  in  entitled  to  receive 
in  making  the  necessary  amendments  to  The 
Corporations  Act,  and  whatever  other  related 
statutes  are  involved. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  not  be  any 
undue  delay  in  adopting  as  many  as  possible 
of  these  recommendations,  and  getting  on 
with  the  three  studies  which  have  been 
recommended,  the  last  of  which  is  the  study 
of  mutual  funds  which  today,  of  course, 
account  for  a  substantial  amount  of  the  indi- 
vidual person's  investment  in  the  securities 
market. 
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I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Attorney 
•General  would  feel  free  to  comment  some- 
what more  than  he  has  tonight  on  some  of 
these  questions,  and  let  us  know  what  future 
plans  there  are  in  connection  with  the  other 
recommendations  that  are  included  in  the 
Kimber  report;  about  the  three  subsequent 
studies  which  should  be  made,  and,  I  hope, 
are  underway  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  make  some  brief 
comment,  particularly  on  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

I  would  say  this,  and  I  will  try  to  be  brief 
in  my  reply,  that  in  the  vote  requested  to 
furnish  the  Ontario  securities  branch,  we  are 
asking  mainly  for  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
increased  staff,  an  increase  of  13,  which  will 
increase  our  staff  from  44  to  57.  In  the  staff 
I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note,  we  are  ask- 
ing for  a  securities  analyst  as  one  of  the 
members  of  that  13,  someone  who  will  be 
able  to  analyze  securities  and  make  studies 
of  the  nature  that  the  hon.  member  men- 
tioned, and  to  come  forward  with  suggestions 
and  conclusions  and  advice  for  the  commis- 
sion. In  addition,  five  security  auditors  and 
financial  analysts,  two  investigators,  and 
clerical  assistance,  and  secretaries,  and  an 
additional  legal  officer,  and  it  is  intended 
to  increase  the  commission  itself,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  commission.  The  Act  that  was 
introduced  in  the  House  the  other  day,  the 
amending  Act,  makes  provision  for  a  com- 
mission that  could  consist  of  at  least  five 
members. 

On  one  of  the  other  points  that  the  hon. 
member  raised,  I  would  inform  the  House, 
that  early  last  year,  a  study  was  directed  by 
the  securities  commission  itself  into  the  trad- 
ing in  securities,  the  business  of  raising  funds, 
primary  distribution  and  the  methods  that 
were  used  and  how  much  of  the  funds 
raised  by  these  methods  went  into  the  de- 
velopment, particularly  in  the  mining  com- 
panies, of  the  properties  themselves.  This 
study  was  going  forward,  and  had  advanced 
quite  a  distance  when  the  V^^indfall  inquiry 
was  begun.  We  then  felt  that  should  stand 
unfinished  for  the  present.  Then  with  the 
report  of  the  securities  commission  coming 
forward,  I  think  these  all  will  fit  in  together, 
but  that  study  will  be  completed. 

With  respect  to  the  legislation,  I  could 
just  say  this.  I  think  the  hon.  members 
realize  that  not  only  is  the  securities  Act 
affected,  but  in  large  measure.  The  Corpora- 
tions Act,  because  many  of  the  things  and 
many  of  the  recommendations  will  naturally 
have  to  be  incorporated  into  changes  in  The 


Corporations  Act,  if  they  are  to  be  brought 
about.  I  can  only  say  this,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  legislation  is  being  drafted. 

Naturally,  when  it  is  in  shape  for  study,  it 
will  then  be  submitted,  and  while  some  of  the 
features  could  be  implemented  piecemeal,  I 
think  that  is  not  the  better  way  to  do  it,  and 
some  of  the  recommendations  may  very  well 
be  matters  which  will  need  to  be  discussed 
as  matters  of  government  policy.  So  I  think  it 
is  impossible  to  ask  in  the  circumstances,  on 
the  receipt  of  this  report,  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances  which  are  still  obtaining  in 
this  field,  that  we  should  present  legislation 
within  the  next  week  or  so. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  this  vote,  and  I  hope  I  will  not  repeat 
words  that  have  been  given  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale. 

Since  I  have  been  in  this  House  for  the 
past  ten  years,  I  really  think,  after  due  con- 
sideration, tliat  there  is  no  issue  of  which  the 
public  could  be  more  critical  of  the  govern- 
ment sitting  on  the  opposite  benches  than  in 
their  running  of  the  securities  commission  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  which  controls  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange. 

Since  I  have  sat  in  this  seat  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side,  there  has  been  much  criticism  of 
government,  in  all  departments  of  govern- 
ment. Some  of  it  has  been  justified,  and  some 
of  it  unjustified.  But  in  dealing  with  the 
securities  legislation  and  the  securities  com- 
mission which,  as  I  say,  controls  the  major 
trading  device  of  the  securities  and  stock 
transactions  in  Canada,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  where  the  government  has  left  itself 
open  to  more  criticism  than  in  this  field. 

I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  compare  the 
running  of  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  to  the 
New  York  stock  exchange.  I  would  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, with  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  that 
v/hen  they  are  drawing  up  legislation  that 
will  affect  the  securities  commission  which 
completely  controls  the  Toronto  stock  ex- 
change, they  will  read  carefully  the  legis- 
lation that  our  friends  to  the  south  have,  in 
New  York  and  other  stock  exchanges  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  can  think  of  no 
similar  circumstances  where  the  government 
—and  this  has  been  going  on  for  many  years, 
of  course;  and  I  do  not  accuse  this  govern- 
ment particularly,  because  it  has  been  going 
on  I  suppose  for  100  years,  ever  since  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  came  into  being.  But 
I  can  think  of  no  organization  where  there 
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is  so  much  legalized  gambling,  that  actually 
steals  from  the  public,  as  in  some  devices  that 
are  used  to  dupe  the  public,  and  which  are 
allowed  by  the  securities  commission,  which 
is  controlled  by  this  government,  and  run 
by  the  Toronto  stock  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact  last  fall 
I  was  in  Europe  and  I  went  to  several 
gambling  casinos  over  there.  Many  lion, 
members  of  this  Legislature  have  been  in 
places  such  as  Las  Vegas  and  they  go  to  the 
races— for  example,  whenever  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  allows  us  to  have  a  niglit  off.  When 
we  go  to  the  races  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  we  know  that  we  are  going  to  pay 
17.5  per  cent  to  the  Ontario  government,  to 
tlie  jockey  club  and  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

We  know  that  we  have  to  be  exceed- 
ingly lucky  to  walk  away  from  there  at  the 
end  of  the  night  and  make  any  money.  But 
when  you  walk  into  the  Toronto  stock  ex- 
change—and I  am  talking  more  particularly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  mining  issues  of  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  which  are  controlled 
completely  by  this  government— you  do  not 
know  really  whether  you  are  going  to  come 
out  with  one  nickel  or  not,  because  fortunes 
have  been  lost  on  the  Toronto  stock  exchange 
and  they  have  been  allowed,  many  of  them, 
have  been  allowed  by  the  actions  of  this 
government. 

Without  reading  the  Kimber  report— and  I 
do  not  want  to  go  into  what  the  hon,  member 
for  Riverdale  has  said  or  rc^peat  what  he  said, 
which  I  thought  provided  a  very  good  back- 
ground—without suggesting  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  should  accept  the  recom- 
mendations, many  of  the  recommendations, 
of  the  Kimber  report,  may  I  remind  this 
honourable  House  that  the  securities  com- 
mission already  has  many  rules  which  have 
been  completely  tossed  overboard  by  the 
securities  commission  and  this  has  been 
allowed  to  take  place  by  this  government. 
There  are  many  rules  as  far  as  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange  is  concerned  that  I  have  here 
in  front  of  me,  rules  and  regulations  that 
have  not  been  kept. 

I  would  just  like  to  repeat  for  one  minute 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  said,  and 
which  was  answered  by  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  as  far  as  stnff  on  the  seciirities  com- 
mission is  concerned.  Of  course,  you  hav<' 
not  enough  staff,  you  have  not  enough  staff 
in  numbers  and  you  do  not  have  enough 
in  quality,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  mem- 
bers who  are  sitting  there  now,  whom  I 
know  do  their  best  indeed.  It  is  not  my 
intention    to    read    many    articles    from    the 


paper,  but  I  would  just  read  one  paragraph 
which  came  from  the  Toronto  Telegram  of 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  says  this: 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Ontario  secur- 
ities commission  has  been  treading  water 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep  its  head 
above  water.  Existing  staff  has  dwindled 
through  death,  retirement,  resignation, 
while  replacements  have  been  hard  to  find. 
The  biggest  stumbling  block  has  been 
tlie  necessity  to  process  applicants  through 
the  regular  civil  service  red  tape  machine 
with  its  low  pay  ceilings  on  high  respon- 
sibility jobs.  For  instance,  last  fall  an 
advertisement  appeared  in  local  papers  for 
investigators.  The  head  appeared  under 
the  trillium  logo  of  Ontario,  province  of 
opportunity.  The  salary?  $5,000  to  start, 
rising  by  annual  increments  to  $6,000.  The 
job?  To  conduct  investigations  into  the 
operations  of  individuals  and  companies 
engaged  in  security  transactions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely ridiculous.  Here  we  are  asking 
people  to  work  for  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year, 
to  investigate  into  the  operations  of  indivi- 
duals and  companies  worth  millions,  and, 
yes,  billions,  of  dollars.  You,  sir,  are  asking 
these  people  to  investigate  such  companies  as 
this. 

This  is  utter  nonsense.  I  would  hope  that 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  means  it— which 
I  believe  that  he  does— means  it  tonight  when 
he  says  that  the  staff  is  going  to  be  increased. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  him  to  get  quality,  and 
necessarily  quantity,  in  the  Ontario  securities 
commission.  Then  when  the  rules  are  laid 
down  by  this  commission  that  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  the  hon.  Attorney  General  is 
a  member,  back  them  tip  100  per  cent  right 
down  the  line. 

If  you  do,  there  will  not  be  the  legalized 
robbery  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people,  not  only  in  Ontario  but  all  across 
Canada,  and  indeed,  in  the  United  States, 
who  have  gambled  in  many  instances  not 
through  their  own  wish  by  any  means, 
gambled  their  life's  savings  on  the  Toronto 
slock  exchange. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  letter  from  the  Toronto  stock  exchange 
which  gives  the  listing  requirements  for 
many  companies— oil  and  gas  companies,  and 
industrial  companies— but  the  one  that  I  am 
going  to  speak  about  for  just  a  few  minutes 
is  the  minimum  listing  requirements  for 
mining  companies.  I  quote  from  their  own 
list,  the  rules  of  tlie  Toronto  stock  exchange 
controlled  by  the  securities  commission,  con- 
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trolled  by  this  government.    One  of  the  rules 

is  this: 

As  a  general  rule,  a  minimum  net  work- 
ing capital  of  $100,000  shall  be  required 
which  may  include  an  underwriting  pay- 
able forthwith  on  approval  for  listing.  The 
required  minimum  net  working  capital 
shall  be  earmarked  for  the  exploration  and 
development  programme  as  recommended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  to  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  is  this:  Is  this  $100,000  as 
laid  down  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange,  is  that  money  always 
put  in  the  bank  before  it  is  listed  on  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange?  I  would  appreciate 
an  answer  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
answer  that  very  briefly.  The  Toronto  stock 
exchange  operates  under  its  own  rules.  Those 
are  its  own  rules  and  I  would  expect  the 
exchange  would  enforce  them,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  whether  they  do  or  not. 

I  Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 

the  answer  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General, 
but  is  he  indicating  that  the  securities  com- 
mission does  not  control  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  are  certain  areas 
where  it  does  not. 

I 

"  Mr.  Whicher:   If  you  wish— which  I  know 

would  not  be  done— but  if  you  wished,  could 
this  government  not  put  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  out  of  business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  presume  we  could 
pass  an  Act  to  put  any  corporation,  any 
organization  in  this  province  out  of  business, 
if  that  were  deemed  desirable. 

I  Mr.    Whicher:    Without    passing    an    Act, 

could  you  not  suspend  their  trading  tomorrow 
morning  if  you  wished? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No. 

I'  Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Whicher:  As  a  layman  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  disagree  with  someone  like  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  but  I  suggest  that  you 
could  very  well  suspend  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  in  trading  tomorrow  morning  or 
any  other  morning  that  you  wished.  Certainly 
the  chairman  of  the  securities  commission 
suggested     that    the     securities     commission 


could    control    the    Toronto    stock  exchange 

and    you,    of    course,    control    the  securities 

commission.     Would    you    care    to  elaborate 
on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  exchange  has  the 
licence  or  consent  of  the  commission,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  conceivable  that  could  be 
cancelled  if  one  wanted  to  act  precipitately. 
You  asked  me  could  it  be  done  tomorrow 
morning;  if  the  commission  decided  to  cancel 
its  consent,  to  cancel  the  consent  that  has 
been  given,  that  could,  I  presume,  be  done. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  this:  In  this 
democracy  of  ours  where  we  live  by  the 
laws  of  this  government,  is  it  not  right  that 
such  a  huge  corporate  effort  as  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange  should  obey  its  own  rules, 
the  same  way  as  I,  as  an  individual  citizen, 
have  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  trouble.  For 
years  and  years  this  large  financial  institution, 
.a  corporate  body  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that, 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange,  has  not  obeyed 
its  own  rules  which  are  controlled  by  the 
securities  commission  of  this  province,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince. They  have  not  obeyed  the  rules,  not 
only  in  one  instance,  but  in  dozens  of 
instances.  For  example,  in  their  rules  and 
regulations  imder  "Public  Distribution," 
which  I  received  only  a  few  days  ago,  they 
say  this: 

Before  any  company  can  be  listed  on  the 

Toronto  stock  exchange— 

and  I  am  talking  only  of  mining  companies, 

I  assure  you: 

—a  minimum  of  1,000,000  shares  shall  be 
issued  and  at  least  333,000  free  shares  shall 
be  held  by  a  minimum  of  200  public  share- 
holders, each  holding  one  board  lot  or 
more.  A  substantial  number  of  share- 
holders shall  be  residents  of  Canada. 

These  are  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  rulings. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  this:  As  the  ruler  of  this 
body,  what  steps  does  he  take  to  guarantee 
that  a  substantial  niunber  of  any  shareholders 
of  any  company  listed  on  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  are  Canadians,  as  their  rules 
regulate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  a  rule  of  the 
exchange  again,  which  the  government  does 
iiot  look  at  and  we  are  not  expected  to  en- 
force that  rule  as  a  government.    It  is  a  rule 
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of  the  exchange  which  they  lay  down,  which 
they  may  adhere  to  or  may  not.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  rule  or  legislation  we  have 
in  Ontario  which  requires  that  a  person  must 
be  a  Canadian  to  be  a  stockholder  or  share- 
holder, director  or  officer  of  a  company. 

I  will  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  he  is 
aware  of  what  we  have  been  discussing  here 
tonight.  There  is  a  study  going  forward  of 
the  whole  securities  world,  the  industry  of 
our  securities  here;  recommendations  have 
come  forward  in  the  report;  there  are  other 
types  of  investigation  under  way  at  this 
present  time;  I  have  informed  the  House 
that  legislation  attempting  to  formulate  into 
law  the  recommendations  which  have  come 
forward  in  the  report  is  being  prepared. 
These  proposals  will  be  submitted  to  govern- 
ment and  then,  in  due  course,  presented  to 
this  House. 

A  number  of  the  recommendations,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  is  aware,  have  a  bearing 
on  securities,  their  handling  by  the  exchange 
and  to  what  extent  it  should  be— the  exchange 
itself,  should  be  controlled— and  how  this 
should  be  done.  I  think  I  would  have  to 
leave  it  at  that.  The  matter  is  being  studied; 
legislation  is   being  formulated. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
accept  the  hon.  Attorney  General's  word. 
Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
not  too  concerned  with  the  future;  they  are 
very  much  worried,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  the  present  includes 
tomorrow,  the  next  day,  the  next  week  and 
the  next  month.  Until  this  legislation  that 
you  promised  us  is  coming  comes,  and  from 
what  I  can  see  it  is  not  going  to  come  until 
next  January,  when  there  will  be  another 
sitting  of  this  Legislature— much  damage  can 
be  done  by  this  large  financial  corporate  body 
that  this  government  controls  and  has  done 
practically  nothing  to  look  after  in  the  past 
X  number  of  years. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  present  hon. 
Attorney  General;  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
when  he  stands  up  and  tells  us  that  the 
studies  are  going  to  be  looked  into  and  that 
legislation  is  coming  forth,  he  means  busi- 
ness. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  of 
us  in  this  Legislature  who  have  been  sitting 
here  for  many,  many  years.  If  you  read 
these  criticisms  of  the  securities  commission 
and  of  the  stock  exchange,  you  will  find  that 
it  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  We  are 
no  further  ahead  now  than  we  were  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  first  walked  into  this 
Legislature. 

So,   Mr.   Chairman,   let  us  not   just   come 


forth  with  words  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  future;  let  us  have  an  intelligent  dis- 
cussion; let  us  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange,  as  far  as  the  mining 
issues  are  concerned,  is  the  biggest  crap 
game  in  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Crap  games  are  honest. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Some  of  them  are  honest, 
but  this  is  more  than  some  of  the  things  that 
happened  in  the  Toronto  stock  exchange.  The 
word  Windfall  has  been  mentioned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  a  layman  and  one  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  law,  I  do  not  even  know 
whether  I  have  the  right  in  this  Legislature 
to  talk  about  something  that  is  under  an 
investigation  such  as  that.  But  there  have 
been  other  issues  besides  Windfall  and  what 
has  happened  was  this.  The  participants  of 
various  scandals  dealing  with  stock  market 
manipulations,  and  so  forth,  on  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange  have  been  nothing  but  crooks 
and  robbers,  uttering  legitimately  under  the 
laws  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  laws  which 
endorse  the  securities  commission  which,  in 
turn,  endorses  the  Toronto  stock  exchange, 
allowing  these  people  to  legally  walk  inside 
a  vault,  take  out  a  million  dollars  and  walk 
out  again.  Then  they  give  him  a  pat  on  the 
back.  But  the  only  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  they  have  not  taken  the  million  dollars 
from  a  cold  vault  in  one  of  the  banks  of 
Canada;  the  million  dollars  comes  from  stock- 
holders—in many  instances,  little  stock- 
holders, little  people  in  this  province.  I 
would  say  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
and  the  government  of  the  day  should  be 
very  interested  in  this. 

Companies  listed  on  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  and,  indeed,  on  any  stock  exchange 
in  the  world,  have  certain  obligations.  One  of 
the  obligations  is  that  they  run  what  is  called 
an  orderly  market— in  other  words,  if  it  goes 
up  or  it  goes  down  too  fast,  they  owe  an 
explanation  to  the  public;  not  in  a  week, 
or  a  month,  but  iniiuediately.  If  it  goes  up  too 
fast,  they  also  owe  an  explanation  to  tlie 
stockholders,  through  advertising  or  through 
the  newspapers,  but  this  is  not  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
and  many  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
know  full  well  that  all  tliey  have  to  do  is  read 
the  papers  for  the  past  year.  We  will  go 
hack  to  the  Timmins  discovery,  and  they  will 
see  that  many,  many  companies  have  jumped 
up  and  down  like  a  rubber  ball  on  the  stock 
exchange  and  there  have  been  no  explanations 
to  the  public  whatsoever. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General  should  give  an 
answer  to  this;  I  would  certainly  hope  that  he 
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means  business  when  he  says  that  he  is  read- 
ing the  Kimber  report  right  through,  and  that 
he  intends  to  act  on  it,  because  this  is  some- 
thing that  causes  anxiety  to  all  good  people- 
not  only  in  Ontario,  but  in  the  whole  of 
Canada. 

I  remember  when  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall) 
was  giving  his  report  to  the  House  for  his 
estimates  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  think  that 
he  gave  the  indication  that  we,  as  Canadians 
have  not  got  too  much  stomach  for  risk 
capital.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  complete  and 
utter  nonsense.  Millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  thrown  into  the  Toronto  stock  exchange 
every  day  in  risk  capital,  but  in  putting 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in,  in  many 
instances  they  are  not  taken  out  again.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  we,  as  Canadians,  are  a  little 
bit  leery  in  putting  our  money  into  risk 
capital  for  which,  in  many  instances,  there  is 
no  exploring  or  drilling,  as  far  as  planning  is 
concerned  at  all.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
know  that  since  the  Texas  Gulf  discovery  in 
Timmins,  dozens  of  mines  have  sprung  up 
overnight  and  were  listed  or  re-listed  on  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange.  But  to  my  knowledge 
there  is  only  one  other  mine  that  has  done 
any  real  exploratory  work  there,  and  where 
a  shaft  has  been  put  down. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  been  taken  from  the  public 
through  people  sitting  down  here  on  the  stock 
exchange;  various  people  who  are  members 
of  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  have  taken  it 
from  the  good  people  of  this  province,  and 
if  a  man  goes  in  and  holds  up  a  bank  to- 
morrow morning,  with  or  without  a  gun,  and 
takes  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  he  is  put 
in  jail,  as  he  should  be.  But  these  people  are 
not  interested  in  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars; 
they  are  interested  in  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  dollars  and  up  to  now  they  have  been 
successful  in  their  endeavours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  together  with  all  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  and,  I  am  sure, 
all  the  people  of  this  province,  wish  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  and  his  government  every 
success  in  cleaning  up  this  mess,  because 
mess  is  the  only  proper  word  that  really  des- 
cribes it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  would  ever  accuse  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  of  precipitate  action.  He 
proceeds  always  with  due  deliberation  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  normally,  that  is  a  good 
quality  in  an  Attorney  General.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  can  become  a 
vice.  It  can  reach  the  point  where  it  is 
barely   distinguishable  from   merely  contem- 


plating one's  navel.  The  hon.  Attorney  General 
does  not  want  to  proceed  precipitously,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations, or  in  considering  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the  Kimber 
committee.  I  would  point  out  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
any  of  the  committee's  recommendations  of 
the  Kimber  committee.  The  recommendations 
contained  there  have  been  put  forward  on  the 
financial  pages  of  the  newspapers  and  in  the 
financial  press  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  this  House  for  years.  So  it  could  hardly 
be  said  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General,  who 
is  a  knowledgable  man,  was  caught  by  sur- 
prise, was  faced  with  a  radical,  new  report 
that  required  long,  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration. He  was  faced  with  a  knowledge- 
able committee,  placing  its  imprimatur  on 
recommendations  that  have  been  in  the 
public  view  for  a  long  time  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  acted  upon 
by  this  government  long  ago— or  most  of 
them,  at  any  rate.  The  question  arises  as  to 
how  long  are  we  going  to  go  on  considering 
the  same  matters  that  have  been  considered 
for  years?  I  would  consider  it  regrettable  if 
legislation  to  implement  the  principal  recom- 
mendations of  the  Kimber  committee  were 
not  introduced  at  this  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Now  that  does  not  mean  they  will 
necessarily  be  introduced  next  week.  I  have 
no  idea  how  long  the  session  will  go  on, 
but  I  suspect  it  will  go  on  till  the  middle  of 
June  at .  least,  and  I  would  think  that  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  have  legislation  before  this  House  before 
that   time. 

It  may  be  that  he  will  have  to  give  still 
further  consideration  to  the  legislation  and 
bring  forth  further  amendments  next  year.  I 
cannot  see  anything  wrong  with  that.  Let  us 
proceed  with  what  we  know  on  good 
authority  to  be  well-founded  amendments  in 
the  law.  Then  if  further  amendments  are 
found  to  be  necessary,  we  can  proceed  with 
them  later. 

For  example,  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee— well,  on  any  of  the  items  that 
other  gentlemen  mentioned;  insider  trading, 
take-over  bids,  and  so  on— why  can  they  not 
be  proceeded  with  now? 

It  is  possible,  I  do  not  feel  this  way  myself, 
but  it  is  possible  that  we  may  not  at  this 
moment  eliminate  primary  distribution  on  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange.  I  think  we  should; 
but  whether  we  should  or  should  not,  surely 
we  can  at  least  do  something  about  dormant 
and  inactive  companies.  Something  can  be 
done  about  that  and  this  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  this  whole  gambling  racket  about  which 
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my  hon.  friend  from  Bnice  was  talking.  Tlie 
Kimber  committee  states  on  page  60: 

Inherent  in  the  existing  system  are  the 
dangers  among  others,  of  market  manipula- 
tion, false  rumours,  artificial  excitement 
and  inside  advantage  by  promoters,  brokers 
and  floor  traders. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  we  really  needed  the 
Kimber  committee  to  tell  us  that  situation 
existed,  but  there  it  is  at  any  rate.  It  has 
now  been  confirmed  without  any  doubt  that 
it  exists.  Are  we  going  to  sit  back,  con- 
template the  matter,  think  about  it  while  the 
people  of  this  province  arc  still  open  to  that 
sort  of  skulduggery? 

It  is  not  necessary  here,  I  think,  to  go 
into  the  Windfall  inquiry.  There  is  a  com- 
missioner at  the  present  time  who  is  consider- 
ing the  matter,  but  enough  has  come  to  light 
in  cormection  with  tliat  inquiry  to  imderline 
again  the  sentence  that  I  just  read  from  the 
Kimber  committee's  report. 

Why  do  we  have  to  wait  to  have  action 
taken  to  correct  that  sort  of  thing?  On  a 
number  of  occasions  in  the  past,  people  have 
described  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  as 
nothing  but  a  gambling  casino.  I  notice  that 
both  the  Toronto  evening  newspapers,  within 
the  last  few  days,  have  editorially  used  that 
type  of  terminology  in  referring  to  the  ex- 
change. Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand 
the  operation  of  regulated  gambling  casinos 
where  they  are  permitted  to  operate  lawfully, 
at  least  one  has  an  even  chance.  There  is 
nobody  monkeying  with  the  roulette  wheel 
or  slowing  it  down  or  directing  it  to  a 
certain  spot. 

This  is  not  a  gambling  casino,  it  is  a  real 
clip  joint.  People  who  gamble  their  money 
do  not  have  a  chance.  I  am  not  myself  much 
of  a  man  for  gambling,  but  I  believe  that  if 
somebody  is  going  to  gamble,  he  should  have 
an  even  chance.  He  should  have  as  good  a 
chance  as  anybody  else  around  the  table. 
That  is  not  the  way  it  is  on  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange. 

The  practice  and  policy  in  the  past  has 
been  to  permit,  and  indeed  encourage,  a 
substantial  degree  of  self-regulation  by  the 
exchange.  I  do  not  object  to  that  principle 
as  such.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for 
trying  to  encourage  a  group  of  people 
engaged  in  a  particular  type  of  business  to 
regulate  themselves  according  to  certain 
standards  of  ethics  and  to  interfere  with  them 
by  law  and  to  regulate  their  activities  by 
law  only  as  much  as  is  necessary.  But  surely 
it  is  self-evident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  and  its  directors  have 


not  lived  up  to  the  challenge  of  the  trust 
bestowed  upon  them.  They  simply  have 
failed.  They  have  failed  to  show  themselves 
capable  of  self -regulation. 

We  saw  not  long  ago  the  incredible 
episode  of  this  gentleman,  Ketchen.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  any  significance  in  that  name, 
but  we  saw  a  gentleman  called  Ketchen,  a 
vice-president  of  the  stock  exchange,  indicat- 
ing that  he  had  bought  certain  stocks  on  a  tip 
of  a  certain  gentleman  who  wanted  certain 
favours  from  the  exchange,  and  that  the 
stocks  had  not  panned  out  very  well  and  that 
he  sold  them  back  to  this  gentleman  at  the 
price  he  had  paid  for  them.  That  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  privilege  that  very  many  people 
would  enjoy.  In  my  opinion  it  is  incredible 
that  a  vice-president  of  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  would  be  prepared  to  say  openly 
in  public  that  he  had  received  this  sort 
of  benefit  from  a  person  who  in  return  was 
seeking  and  obtaining  benefits  from  the  ex- 
change, and  would  say  it  brazenly  and  openly 
without  apparently  any  consciousness  that 
anybody  might  consider  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  it. 

That  was  incredible  enough  in  itself,  but 
then  the  totally  incredible  thing  was  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  rushed  into  print  the  next  day  to 
say  this  was  fine,  there  was  nothing  illegal 
about  it  at  all.  Well,  unfortimately,  I  presume 
there  is  nothing  illegal  about  it.  But  cer- 
tainly it  is— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Legalized  robbery! 

Mr.  Bryden:  My  hon.  friend  says  it  is 
legahzed  robbery.  It  is  one  phase  of  it;  I 
suppose  this  was  a  particularly  small  phase. 
But  it  certainly  demonstrated,  I  think,  beyond 
all  conceivable  doubt  that  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  is  incapable  of  regulating  itself.  It 
is  incapable  of  enforcing  a  code  of  ethics, 
because  it  does  not  understand  what  ethics 
are.  It  lias  not  the  vaguest  conception  of 
morality;  otherwise  it  could  never  have  con- 
doned the  conduct  of  vice-president  Ketchen. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  continue  to  permit 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange  to  go  through  a 
mock  procedure  of  regulating  itself.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  government  has  to  step  in. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  has  to  step  in  as  quickly 
as  possible— before  the  end  of  this  session— to 
impose  some  sort  of  standards  of  conduct  on 
these  people,  since  they  seem  incapable  of 
arriving  at  reasonable  standards  of  conduct 
themselves. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  ar>d 
the  government  are  derelict  in  their  duty  to 
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the  people  of  the  province  when  they  fail  to 
bring  legislation  in  at  this  session  to  imple- 
ment all  or  most  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Kimber  committee,  I  cannot  see  that  there 
can  be  any  legitimate  excuse  for  inaction. 

It  is  not  as  if  this  was  something  new. 
There  were  no  proposals  put  forth  here  that 
the  government  could  not  have  contemplated 
before  now.  It  has  before  it  now  authoritative 
support  for  recommendations  that  have  been 
put  forward  on  many  occasions  in  the  past; 
it  ought  to  act  upon  them.  If  it  fails  to  do 
so,  if  we  have  to  wait  yet  another  year  be- 
fore there  is  any  action,  then  one  or  two 
things  are  bound  to  happen,  and  I  think 
there  may  be  a  combination  of  both. 

We  run  a  great  risk  that  more  suckers  may 
be  taken  to  the  cleaners  at  this  crooked 
gambling  joint.  What  is  probably  even  more 
unfortunate,  even  in  terms  of  the  total  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  people  will  lose 
confidence  in  the  stock  exchange  altogether 
and  its  legitimate  activities  will  suffer;  the 
legitimate  activities  which  the  Kimber  com- 
mittee stressed  as  being  highly  necessary  in 
a  country  which  has  reached  the  stage  of 
development  which  has  been  reached  here, 
the  activity  of  providing  a  secondary  market 
for  the  exchange  of  securities  that  have  been 
demonstrated  to  have  a  market  value.  That 
will  suffer,  yet  in  the  kind  of  system  under 
which  we  operate  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  such  a  market.  If  people  lose  confidence 
in  that  market,  then  I  think  that  we  will  have 
serious  consequences  to  face. 

The  government  by  its  inaction,  its  refusal 
to  accept  the  plain  evidence  before  it,  is 
running  the  risk  that  this  situation  will 
develop. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  com- 
pany called  Black  Cliff  Mines  Limited  that 
issued  a  prospectus  dated  May  7,  1963.  It 
was  accepted  by  the  securities  commission. 
A  few  days  after  it  was  accepted,  a  prominent 
solicitor  who  practises  in  this  city  wrote  to 
Mr.  Kimber  suggesting  that  he  had  some  sub- 
stantial doubts  about  the  prospectus;  he 
asked  Mr.  Kimber  if  the  matter  could  be 
investigated.  Between  that  date  and  early 
1965,  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  what  hap- 
pened; but  in  any  event,  just  prior  to  January 
8,  1965,  the  same  solicitor  again  wrote  to 
Mr.  Kimber,  enclosing  an  a£Bdavit  in  relation 
to   this   prospectus. 

The  affidavit  indicates  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  —  in  my  opinion,  in  any 
event,  seems  to  give  substantial  evidence- 
that  sections  3,  14  and  20  of  the  prospectus 
might  not  be  true.  That  is  the  story,  and  it 
is  a  very  brief  one,  Mr.  Chairman. 


To  date,  people  complaining  about  the 
authenticity  of  this  prospectus— people  who 
have  offered  evidence  that  there  is  substantial 
doubt  about  the  above-mentioned  three 
clauses  of  it,  have  received  no  answer;  they 
are  not  aware  of  whether  any  investigation 
is  going  on;  whether  there  has  been  agree- 
ment with  their  allegations.  There  has  been 
no  cancellation  of  the  registration  of  this 
company  and  it  would  seem  to  me,  sir,  that 
where  this  matter  is  drawn  to  the  attention 
of  the  securities  commission  in  this  fashion, 
the  commission  should  be  prepared  to  say, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  whether  or  not  they 
accept   the   charges  that   are   made. 

The  evidence  is  here,  and  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission.  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  at  this  moment  can  give 
me  an  answer,  but  the  allegations  that  are 
set  forward  here  are  quite  serious  and  there 
has  been  no  answer  at  all,  although  the  com- 
plaints have  been  before  the  commission  in 
one  form  or  another  for  two  years,  with 
better  evidence  since  early  January  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney  General  if  he  would 
acknowledge  if  the  government  has  some 
responsibility  where  a  prospectus  is  given 
that  is  not  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Of  course  we  acknowl- 
edge such  responsibility.  I  think  I  heard 
the  hon.  member  say  that  the  letter  actually 
was  May  3,  1965? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  When  was  the  last- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  letter  forwarding  the  affi- 
davit was  January  8,  1965. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  may  be  able  to  give 
the  hon.  member  an  answer  in  the  next  few 
moments. 

Vote  209  agreed  to. 

On  vote  210: 

Mr.  Singer:  On  vote  210-that  is  the  insur- 
ance office,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  hour,  and  since  the 
hon.  member  has  some  questions  in  regard 
to  this  item,  I  would  move  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The   House  resumed;   Mr.   Speaker  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 


we  will  continue  with  these  estimates  and 
go  on  to  The  Department  of  Public  Works, 
Treasury,  the  civil  service  commission  and 
Agriculture,  in  that  order. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests  students  from  the 
following  schools:  In  the  west  gallery, 
Lampedia  honour  students,  Brock  district 
high  school,  Cannington,  and  Wells  Street 
public  school,  Aurora;  and  in  the  east 
gallery,  St.  Theresa's  separate  school.  New 
Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  M.  Hamilton  (Renfrew  North),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  agriculture,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  135,  The  Milk  Act,  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  amendments,  mostly 
of  a  tidying-up  nature.  I  think  that  perhaps 
the  more  important  ones  relate  to  some  of 
the  functions  of  municipalities  and  municipal 
covmcils,  and  also  the  dissolution  of  police 
villages  iinder  certain  circumstances,  and 
power  to  establish  boards  of  control  in  towns 
of  over  45,000  in  population.  Other  amend- 
ments deal  with  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
various  purposes,  including  land  for  parking 
lots,  the  matter  of  licensing  of  certain  kinds 
of  businesses,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
matters  of  this  type,  including  provisions  for 
stopping    up    highways,    other    amendments 


authorize  municipalities  to  permit  the  owners 
of  property  abutting  on  sidewalks  to  have 
certain  rights  over  a  portion  of  the  sidewalks. 
In  due  course,  sir,  this  bill  will  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  municipal  law. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stand  in  my  place  on  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege.  A  Toronto  newspaper  yesterday 
carried  the  heading:  "Sopha  criticizes  liquor 
board  as  dictatorship." 

This  heading  was  on  a  news  story  relating 
to  the  presentation  of  a  brief  by  myself  be- 
fore Mr.  J.  C.  McRuer,  sitting  upon  his  Royal 
commission  inquiring  into  civil  rights. 

In  my  brief,  I  did  not  use  the  word 
dictatorship. 

In  reference  to  the  liquor  licence  board,  I 
did  not  use  any  words  which  would  justify 
the  innuendo  contained  in  that  heading.  I 
have  too  great  a  respect  for  Judge  Robb,  the 
chairman  of  the  liquor  licence  board,  who  has 
given  many  years  of  valuable  public  service 
to  the  life  of  this  province,  to  use  such  a 
term  of  opprobrium. 

In  my  brief,  I  used  the  liquor  licence  board 
as  an  example  of  a  tribunal  from  which  there 
is  no  review  in  the  courts  on  the  merits  of 
the  decisions  tribunals  make.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  most  of  the  100  other 
tribunals,  courts,  commissions  and  agencies 
operating  in  this  province. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  1964 
annual  report  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
with  your  indulgence,  and  that  of  the  House 
for  a  moment  make  further  reference  to  the 
amending  bill  to  The  Municipal  Act,  and 
advise  the  House  that  I  omitted  to  mention 
that  among  the  amendments  proposed  were 
amendments  relating  to  the  matter  of  store 
closing  hours  within  municipalities.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  interest 
in  this  impending  legislation,  I  might  say, 
so  in  order  that  hon.  members  will  know  that 
the  amendments  are  contained  within  this 
bill,  I  thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  I 
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should  mention  it,  because  it  will  be  several 
clays  before  the  bill  is  printed. 

Under  section  379  (A)  of  The  Municipal 
Act. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  What 
section  of  the  amending  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:   It  is  known  as  28. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  sixteenth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE   ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(continued) 

On  vote  210: 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  we  proceed  with  vote  210; 
as  we  were  closing  the  debate  with  respect 
to  vote  209  in  the  House  yesterday,  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  had 
raised  a  question  under  vote  209  with  respect 
to  the  Black  Cliff  Mines  Limited,  and  an 
inquiry  or  a  complaint  which  had  been  made 
to  the  commission,  to  which  it  was  indicated 
an  answer  had  not  been  received.  I  under- 
took to  get  information  on  the  question  and 
to  give  an  answer.  I  should  like  to  do  that  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  the  in- 
formation, I  tliink,  in  satisfaction  of  the 
inquiry. 

I  might  say  that  the  matter  involved  in  the 
question  first  arose  in  connection  with  a 
prospectus  filed  by  Black  Cliff  Mines  Limited 
with  the  Ontario  securities  commission  on 
April  22,  1963.  In  that  filing,  the  company 
showed  as  part  of  its  assets,  claims  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  Wliile  the  prospectus 
was  being  processed  by  our  commission,  cer- 
tain information  was  received  from  a  prior 
owner  of  the  claims  in  question,  and  in 
attempting  to  reconstruct  that  information,  the 
facts  appeared  to  be  that  a  company  called. 
Twentieth  Century  Mining  Company  Limited 
—I  think  that  is  the  complainant  that  the 
hon.  member  referred  to— had  staked  the 
claims  in  question  in  1961,  and  had  held 
them  until  October  1962.  These  are  the 
Quebec  claims. 

At  that  time  The  Department  of  Mines  in 
Quebec  treated  the  claims  as  having  become 
open  for  staking.  Claims  were  staked  by 
other  individuals,  and  Twentieth  Century 
claimed  that  the  new  stakers  then  sold  the 
claims  to  Dysart  Holdings,  who  in  turn  sold 
them  to  Black  Cliff  Mines  Limited.  The  sug- 


gestion was  made  that  the  transactions  were 
not  at  arm's  length,  but  that  Dysart  and  Black 
Cliff  were  the  alter  ego  of  the  stakers. 

The  information  was  conveyed  to  us  by 
the  solicitor  for  Twentieth  Century,  and  he 
advised  that  an  application  was  being  made 
to  appeal,  under  the  provisions  of  The  Quebec 
Mining  Act,  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of 
Mines  of  Quebec,  which  decision  had  con- 
firmed the  ownership  of  the  claims  in  Black 
Cliff  Mines  Limited. 

On  receipt  of  that  information,  the  securities 
commission  of  Ontario  contacted  the  solicitors 
for  Black  Cliff  and  received  an  opinion  from 
Quebec  counsel  that  the  Minister's  decision 
—that  is  the  Minister  of  Mines  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec— not  having  been  appealed 
from  within  the  proper  time,  was  final.  This 
confirmed  the  letter  previously  received  from 
The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in 
Quebec  that  Black  Cliff  Mines  Limited  had  a 
clear  and  unencumbered  title  to  the  claims. 
That  letter  was  sent  by  the  registrar  of  mines 
of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  securities  commis- 
sion made  contact  with  the  Hon.  Rene 
Levesque,  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  in 
Quebec,  who  answered  by  letter  and  telegram, 
advising  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
Minister  on  the  subject  is  final,  that  is,  that  the 
claims  belong  to  Black  Cliff  Mines  Limited. 

He  also  advised  that  he  had  no  authority 
under  the  Quebec  law  to  reopen  the  matter. 
On  the  basis  of  that  information,  the  pros- 
pectus of  Black  Cliff  Mines  Limited  was 
accepted  on  May  21,  1963. 

The  prospectus  so  accepted  was  effective 
for  a  period  of  one  year;  consequently  in 
May,  1964,  it  lapsed.  A  further  prospectus 
was  presented  for  acceptance  in  July,  1964, 
and  again  during  the  period  that  the  pros- 
pectus was  being  processed  by  the  Ontario 
securities  commission,  certain  information  was 
received  respecting  the  claims  in  question, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury had  taken  injunction  proceedings  against 
Black  Cliff  relating  to  the  tide  to  the  claims. 
Those  would  be  the  claims  that  were  in  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

These  proceedings  were  commenced  about 
July  20,  1964,  and  in  those  proceedings  there 
were  joined  as  parties  with  the  stakers,  the 
registrar  of  mining  titles  of  Quebec  and  other 
civil  servants.  Two  limited  companies  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  purchases  from  the 
stakers— including  Black  Cliff  Mines  Limited 
—and  the  Hon.  Rene  Levesque,  were  also 
made  parties  to  the  proceedings. 

Part  of  the  allegation  was  that  one  of  the 
original    stakers    had    conspired    with    other 
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persons  to  bribe  an  employee  of  the  Quebec 
government  so  that  he  would  refuse  to  renew 
the  claims  in  the  names  of  the  plaintiff, 
Twentieth  Century.  Upon  being  advised  of 
this  court  proceeding  which  was  being  taken, 
apart  from  The  Mining  Act  of  Quebec,  the 
prospectus  which  had  been  received— the 
second  prospectus— was  not  processed  further 
by  the  Ontario  securities  commission. 

The  commission  was  also  advised  at  that 
time  that  one  of  the  stakers  and  the  mining 
recorder  were  being  prosecuted  for  fraud 
and  bribery.  Those  are  officials  of  the  Quebec 
government. 

In  addition,  a  request  was  made  to  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  to  investigate 
certain  allegations  to  the  effect  that  a  false 
prospectus  had  been  filed.  The  commission 
requested  that  the  allegations  be  verified  by 
an  affidavit,  upon  which  an  investigation 
order  could  be  based  under  section  21  of 
our  Act.  This  was,  I  may  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  commission  requesting  the 
complainant  to  file  an  affidavit  to  support 
the  allegations. 

The  affidavit  requested  by  the  commission 
was  not  received  and,  by  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  securities  commission,  Mr. 
Kimber,  dated  August  14,  1964,  this  over- 
sight was  pointed  out  to  the  solicitor  of 
Twentieth  Century.  Here  we  have  the  com- 
mission seeking  support  for  the  allegation. 

An  affidavit  dated  January  8,  1965,  was 
eventually  supplied,  which  substantially  sup- 
ported previous  allegations.  Certain  inquiries 
were  made  and  information  received.  Part 
of  this  information  was  by  way  of  affidavit 
from  officers  of  Black  Cliff  Mines  Limited, 
denying  the  allegations.  These  inquiries  are 
proceeding.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  com- 
pleted until  the  determination  of  the  civil 
proceedings  in  the  province  of  Quebec  which 
raised  the  very  items  to  which  our  investiga- 
tion is  directed. 

The  prospectus  filed  in  July,  1964,  is  still 
being  held  in  abeyance.  The  criminal  pro- 
ceedings dealt  with  by  the  Quebec  court  and 
the  criminal  proceedings  which  were  taken 
have  been  dismissed;  we  are  informed  that 
the  judge  rejected  the  evidence  of  the  com- 
plainant. Twentieth  Century. 

So  the  matter,  in  brief,  is  that  we  are 
investigating;  civil  action  is  proceeding  in  the 
province  of  Quebec;  criminal  proceedings 
based  on  allegations  made  by  the  com- 
plainant have  been  dismissed;  and  the  com- 
mission has  found  itself  in  the  position  of 
seeking  from  the  complainant  information 
supporting  its  allegation.  So  that  far  from 
not  answering  the  inquiry,  the  commission  is 


in  the  position  of  seeking  further  information 
from  the  complainant. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs  view):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  hon.  friend  for  that 
information.  He  has  filled  in  some  of  the 
blanks.  On  the  basis  of  what  he  tells  me,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  matter  is  proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  210. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  vote  210  the  insurance  vote, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
a  few  remarks  about  The  Department  of 
Insurance.  I  would  suspect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  reason  of  the  reorganization  we  have 
had,  and  the  fact  that  vote  210  deals  solely 
with  The  Department  of  Insurance,  that 
there  has,  in  fact,  been  a  physical  separation 
of  the  catch-all  duties  that  were  attached  to 
that  department  in  previous  years.  Am  I 
correct  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman?  We  have 
now  severed  from  it  used  cars,  real  estate 
and  mortgage  brokers  and  all  these  other 
things,  so  that  The  Department  of  Insurance 
now  goes  back  to  its  traditional  role,  looking 
after  insurance  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  happened  to  be  glancing  through  the 
Parliamenary  Guide  not  too  long  ago  and  I 
noticed  that  one  of  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's predecessors  took  great  pride  in  insert- 
ing into  his  biography  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  all  of  his  other  duties,  he  was  the  Minister 
for  The  Department  of  Insurance.  That 
looked  nice  in  the  biographical  sketch,  but  it 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even 
though  The  Department  of  Insurance  has 
existed  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
or  insurance  responsibility  has  been  accepted 
by  this  government  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years— going  back  close  to  1900,  and 
there  are  some  references  to  the  government 
being  concerned  in  it  even  in  the  19th 
century— very  little  has  been  done  except  to 
place  on  the  statute  books  a  long  and  com- 
plicated statute  to  have  a  staff  called  The 
Department  of  Insurance,  but  really  not  to 
give  that  staff  the  equipment  and  machinery, 
the  personnel  and  the  money,  to  do  a  proper 
job. 

I  would  think  that  anyone  who  has  con- 
cerned himself  at  all  about  insurance  in 
recent  years  would  notice  that  there  has  been 
something  less  than  overwhelming  enthusiasm 
among  the  public  and  the  press  generally 
for  the  way  insurance  companies  appear  to 
be    operating.     There    have    been    questions 
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asked,  and  in  this  day  and  age  when  we  talk 
about  pension  plans,  about  the  role  of  insur- 
ance companies  in  pension  plans,  and  we  are 
now  ready  to  talk  about  medical  care  insur- 
ance plans,  there  is  great  concern  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  about  what  the  role 
of  insurance  companies  is  going  to  be.  There 
has  been  great  discussion  about  the  role  of 
insurance  companies  so  far  as  automobile 
insurance  and  fire  insurance  is  concerned. 

When  the  hon.  Attorney  General  first  came 
into  this  House  as  a  private  member,  I  recall 
that  we  were  discussing  with  the  Minister  of 
Transport  of  that  day— I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  the  present  incumbent  (Mr.  Haskett) 
or  not— the  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee  on  automobile  insurance.  I  recall, 
as  well,  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General, 
when  he  was  a  private  member,  asked  for 
a  copy  of  that  report  and  I  sent  it  across  to 
him. 

We  have  been  hammering  away  at  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Transport  in  regard  to 
the  recommendations  in  that  report  and 
he  has  seen  fit  to  cause  more  investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted.  We  have  become  very 
impatient  about  this  and  we  have  suggested 
from  time  to  time  that  the  recommendations 
are  abundantly  clear  and  should  be  imple- 
mented. But  it  occurs  to  me  as  this  vote 
comes  for  discussion,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether 
our  criticism  was  not  being  addressed  to  the 
wrong  department,  and  whether  logically 
it  should  not  go  to  the  Minister  who  is  the 
head  of  The  Department  of  Insurance. 

What  does  The  Department  of  Insurance 
do?  Does  it  supervise,  examine,  or  control 
existing  insurance  companies?  Is  that  all  they 
do?  Or  do  they  advise  the  government  in 
connection  with  its  insurance  policies?  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  perhaps  they  should 
do  both.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  they  have 
a  supervisory  jurisdiction;  they  should  con- 
cern themselves  about  the  practices  of 
insurance  companies  and  what  is  in  the 
policies;  how  insurance  agents  are  licensed; 
whether,  in  fact,  the  product  being  sold  is 
as  represented,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  I  would  think  that  they  would  have  an 
additional  role;  they  should  be  general 
adviser  to  all  of  the  government  departments 
about  their  insurance  practices  and  about 
their  insurance  iDolicies.  In  fact,  sir,  the 
Minister  at  the  head  of  The  Department  of 
Insurance  should  be  the  person  who  would 
substantially  recommend  to  his  colleagues  in 
Cabinet  what  insurance  policies  should  and 
could  be. 

It  has  been  my  strong  feeling  over  the 
years  that  The  Department  of  Insurance  really 


has  not  adapted  itself  to  this  role,  and  to  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  role  of  insur- 
ance companies  in  all  of  these  various  fields. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  The  Department  of 
Insurance  should  be  right  in  the  middle  of 
this  sort  of  discussion.  There  have  been  long 
and  substantial  criticisms  in  this  House  and 
other  places  about  the  action  of  certain 
insurance  companies.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
anyone  rise  in  this  House  and  say  that  our 
administration  in  the  government  of  Ontario 
so  directs,  controls  or  suggests  to  insurance 
companies  that  this  sort  of  thing  does  not 
happen. 

What  I  am  urging,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
greater  responsibility  in  The  Department  of 
Insurance  for  getting  into  the  control  and 
supervision  of  insurance  companies.  It  must 
have  come  to  the  hon.  Minister's  ears  that 
people  are  unhappy  about  premium  rates  for 
automobile  insurance;  I  am  sure  he  is  in  no 
different  a  position  than  his  colleague  in 
Alberta,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gordon  Taylor,  the 
Highways  Minister,  who  quite  recently 
assailed  surcharges  on  car  insurances.  We 
have  heard  that  sort  of  thing  here  many, 
many  times.  This  sort  of  control  and  juris- 
diction lies  properly  within  The  Department 
of  Insurance,  but  to  date  the  department  has 
neglected  not  only  to  take  advantage  of  the 
powers  that  it  has,  but  has  really  seemed  to 
pass  this  whole  problem  by  on  the  other  side. 

I  have  referred  on  many  occasions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  those  sections  of  The  Insurance 
Act  that  give  to  the  government  the  power 
and  the  duty  to  supervise,  control  and  listen 
to  complaints  about  premiums.  Those 
sections,  as  I  am  sure  mv  hon.  friend  is 
aware,  are  sections  336,  337,  338  and  339  of 
The  Insurance  Act.  Sections  337  and  338  of 
The  Insurance  Act  have  been  in  that  statute 
since  1924,  and  section  339  has  been  there 
since  1930.  Each  one  of  those  three  sections 
has  as  a  part  of  it  which  does  not  come  into 
force  imtil  a  day  to  be  named  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  by  his  proclamation.  In 
other  words,  those  three  sections  mean 
absolutely  nothing  imtil  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  has  chosen  to  proclaim 
them.  From  1924  to  1965  is  41  years,  and 
from  1930  to  1965  is  35  years,  so  those 
sections  have  sat  moribund  on  the  statute 
book  for,  in  the  one  instance,  41  years,  and 
the  other,  35  years. 

One  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  as  a 
result  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  govern- 
ment seriously  has  not  been  interested  in  the 
powers  that  are  given  in  these  sections  of 
The  Insurance  Act,  because  through  all  these 
many  years  no  government  has  ever  chosen 
to  proclaim  these  sections  as  being  in  force. 
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There  was  a  nine-year  period  where  there 
was  a  responsibility  other  than  with  the 
representatives  of  the  party  opposite  today. 
But  certainly  for  the  last  22  years,  the  re- 
sponsibility has  resided  with  my  hon.  friends 
who  presently  occupy  the  government 
benches,  and  they  have  not  chosen  to  exercise 
their  discretion  to  proclaim  these  sections. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  a  big  task  to  be  done.  I  had  the 
privilege  and  opportunity  of  addressing  a 
group  of  underwriters  in  this  city  a  few  days 
ago.  They  asked  me  to  come  to  them  and  be 
as  critical  as  I  could,  and  I  was  very  critical 
insofar  as  my  understanding  of  their  approach 
to  the  business.  It  was  my  suggestion  that 
they  have  a  real  task,  in  co-operation  with 
government,  to  set  their  house  in  order;  to 
have  government  help  them  set  their  house 
in  order,  because  I  do  not  think  it  does  any 
good  at  all  to  allow  this  continued  harping 
and  criticism  to  go  on  in  this  very  important 
industrv  without  any  remedies  actually  being 
effected. 

In  this,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
our  views  and  the  views  of  our  hon.  friends 
on  the  left.  They  say  the  government  could 
run  the  insurance  business  far  better,  and  I 
am  sure  that  before  the  afternoon  is  over,  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  will  be  elaborating  on  that  and  I 
do  not  want  to  make  his  speech  for  him.  He 
will  do  it  for  himself. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  an 
important  industry.  We  believe  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  government  to  get  into  this 
business  unless  it  turns  out  to  be  such  a 
dismal  failure  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  save 
it.  We  see  no  necessity  to  put  the  government 
into  business  where  it  is  going  to  take  away 
—and  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  (Mr. 
Cowling)  should  be  interested  in  this— the 
livelihood  of  perhaps  five  to  eight  or  nine 
thousand  agents;  deprive  their  families  of  posi- 
tions that  they  are  entitled  to  because  of  the 
work  of  the  breadwinner  and  so  on.  But  we  do 
believe  that  there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done 
within  the  insurance  business  itself,  and 
within  government,  to  set  the  house  in  order 
and  to  bring  this  industry  into  the  public 
reputation  that  I  think  it  deserves. 

But  when  we  look  at  these  sections  in  the 
Act  and  see  that  in  over  30  years  they  have 
not  been  proclaimed,  we  wonder  about  the 
government's  seriousness  in  their  approach 
to  this  industry. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan)  will  remember  with  me  when  we 
sat  on  a  committee  which  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  chaired,  and  we  brought  the  then 
superintendent   of   in.surance   before    us,    and 


we  asked  him  what  his  role  was  in  examining 
new  rate  schedules.  He  said,  "Well,  I  look  at 
them."  And  we  asked  him  whether  during  the 
number  of  years  he  had  been  in  oflfice  he  had 
ever  questioned  them.  He  said,  "Well,  oc- 
casionally I  asked  a  question."  And  then  we 
asked  him,  "Have  you  ever  suggested  any 
change?"  He  could  not  recall  any  change 
ever  having  been  suggested. 

When  the  industry  comes  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  with  their  rate  schedules 
—and  I  think  they  only  do  it  as  a  courtesy 
because  the  pertinent  sections  here  in  the  Act 
have  never  been  proclaimed— they  are  armed 
with  what  they  call  their  "little  green  book," 
and  they  are  also  armed  with  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  actuaries.  It  is  very  difficult,  I 
think  it  wovild  be  almost  impossible,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  anyone  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  to  competently 
or  adequately  argue,  criticize,  suggest  or 
recommend,  in  the  face  of  the  best  advised 
and  best  informed  actuarial  talent  that  is 
available  to  the  industry,  but  is  not  available 
to   government. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I 
think  it  is  a  shocking  omission  in  the  govern- 
ment's conduct  of  this  office  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance  that  there  is  not  a 
government  actuary  on  full-time  strength  of 
that  branch,  so  that  he  can  prepare  a  com- 
petent and  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  various 
matters  that  are  presented  by  the  actuaries 
of  the  insurance  companies,  and  so  that  he 
can  be  in  a  position  adequately  to  advise 
government  insofar  as  their  course  of  conduct 
should  be. 

I  think  this  is  obvious.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  actuaries  for  the 
insurance  companies  cook  the  books,  or  that 
they  deliberately  present  the  wrong  picture. 
But  I  am  suggesting  that  since  those  people 
are  employees  of  the  industry,  they  are  going 
to  present  their  facts  in  the  light  that  will 
look  best  for  their  employers,  and  you  cannot 
blame  them  for  that.  These  are  well-trained 
people.  They  are  unique  in  their  field.  The 
government  is  not  able  to  cope  with  this 
because  the  government  does  not  have  the 
same  sort  of  advice.  In  fact,  when  the  govern- 
ment gets  into  this  kind  of  a  discussion  it 
goes  with  one  or  both  hands  tied  behind  its 
back.  It  really  is  not  competent  to  discuss 
rate  schedules  or  rate  structures  at  all. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
now  that  The  Department  of  Insurance  is 
standing  by  itself,  the  government  has  a  duty 
to  place  in  that  department  at  least  one  well- 
trained  actuary  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
advise,  to  suggest  and  to  criticize. 
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These  sections  that  I  referred  to  in  The 
Insurance  Act  have  been  noted  by  the  com- 
mittee that  I  also  referred  to  eadier,  headed 
by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  at  least 
on  two  occasions— possibly  three— the  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended  that  these 
sections  be  proclaimed. 

I  think  the  sentiments  I  am  expressing  in 
this  regard,  and  the  type  of  government 
super\ision  that  I  am  suggesting,  is  endorsed 
by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer;  certainly 
this  is  the  impression  I  gathered  from  listen- 
ing to  his  remarks  on  this  committee.  I  think 
that  the  government  would  be  well  advised 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  this  type  of 
an  investigation,  because  in  that  way  the 
government  will  be  accepting  its  role  and 
its  responsibility  as  set  out  in  The  Insurance 
Act.  It  will  be  fulfilling  its  role  insofar  as 
the  public  is  concerned.  It  will  be  saying  to 
the  public,  "We  think  these  rates  are  reason- 
able and  logical." 

But  we  are  not  going  to  get  this  sort  of 
thing.  So  we  must  go  on  assailing  them,  as 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Gordon  Taylor  has  assailed 
in  Alberta,  as  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  assailed  here  many  times,  and 
with  good  reason.  It  is  very  hard  to  under- 
stand and  explain  some  of  the  peculiar  rate 
structiircs  that  exist,  particularly  in  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  business.  And  fire  insurance 
is  another  aspect.  It  is  very  hard  to  under- 
stand and  explain,  Mr.  Ghairman,  even 
though  the  insurance  industry  nominally  has 
said,  so  far  as  automobile  insurance  is  con- 
cerned, "We  will  give  insurance  to  anybody 
whom  the  Minister  of  Transport  allows  to  go 
on  the  highways." 

What  does  that  mean?  If  they  give  in- 
surance to  anybody  whom  the  Minister  of 
Transport  allows  to  go  on  the  highways,  you 
would  think  they  would  give  it  at  a  rate 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  those  people  to 
whom  the  Minister  of  Transport  gives  a 
licence.  But  in  so  many  cases  that  come  to  our 
attention,  we  find  that  the  surcharges— the 
additional  fees  involved  in  getting  into  the 
assigned  risk,  the  involvement  in  the  various 
categories;  the  insurance  company's  checking 
insofar  as  points  are  concerned— make  it 
almost  prohibitive  for  an  individual  to  buy 
insurance  and  continue  his  right  to  drive 
on  the  road. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Ghairman,  that  we  have  got 
to  take  a  very  serious  look  at  this  whole 
procedure,  and  the  nominal  titles  imder  which 
it  parades  at  the  moment,  which  in  many 
cases,  mean  absolutely  nothing. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  the  sur- 
charges   get    above    what    is    a    reasonable 


rate,  and  what  an  individual  driver  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  pay,  that  the  insurance 
companies  are  saying,  "You  cannot  get  on  the 
road  because  we  are  going  to  make  your 
premiums  so  high  that  you  could  not  possibly 
afford  to  have  insurance." 

Then,  I  think  I  want  to  deal  just  for  a 
moment  with  the  general  recommendations 
made  by  the  select  committee.  As  I  say,  it 
has  been  my  experience,  having  tried  two  or 
three  years  now  to  get  an  opinion  from  the 
Minister  of  Transport,  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Transport  is  really  loath  to  give  any 
opinion  on  it  himself.  Perhaps  my  remarks 
should  have  been  addressed  to  the  office  of 
the  Attorney  General  all  along.  Sir,  you  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  report,  and 
in  its  recommendations  up  to  a  point— with 
a  minor  divergence  by  the  hon.  member  from 
the  NDP  who  wanted  to  go  somewhat  further 
in  one  respect— it  is  a  unanimous  report  that 
there  be  a  system  of  compensation  without 
fault  established,  and  it  be  in  accordance  with 
a  schedule. 

The  facts  are  fairly  simple.  This  com- 
mittee worked  long  and  hard  and  it  was  an 
excellent  committee.  It  received  opinions  in 
this  particular  field  from  a  committee  of  the 
benchers  of  the  law  society.  It  received 
opinions  in  this  regard  from  the  insurance 
industry  itself;  it  received  opinions  in  this 
regard  from  all  of  the  people  who  could  be 
concerned  with  this  f)articular  aspect  of  the 
development  of  insurance.  Those  opinions 
were  substantially  unanimous,  Mr.  Ghairman, 
and  were  imanimously  reflected  in  the  report 
of  the  committee.  Yet  two  or  three  years 
have  now  elapsed,  and  all  we  are  getting  is  a 
statistical  analysis  emanating,  apparently, 
from  Tlie  Department  of  Transport,  because 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  I  am  afraid, 
has  gotten  himself  into  something  that  either 
he  does  not  like  or  he  does  not  understand. 
So  he  is  finding  excuse  after  excuse  for  not 
dealing  with  it. 

I  make  an  appeal,  Mr.  Ghairman,  through 
you  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General.  For  good- 
ness sake,  if  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
action  on  this  renort  out  of  The  Department 
of  Transport,  let  The  Department  of  Insurance 
take  over.  Let  one  of  its  roles  be  as  adviser  to 
the  government  in  connection  with  insurance; 
let  it  do  something  about  this  report. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Ghairman,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  at  hand  a  vehicle— The  Department 
of  Insurance— which  it  has  inadequately  used 
over  many,  many  years.  The  time  is  now  that 
the  government  should  accept  its  responsibili- 
ties under  The  Insurance  Act;  that  it  should 
accept  its  responsibilities  insofar  as  the  public 
is    concerned;    that    it    should    concern    itself 
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with  the  way  the  insurance  business  is  being 
carried  on  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it 
does;  and  that  in  co-operation  with  this  im- 
portant business  it  should  begin  to  explain  to 
the  public  the  government's  concern  about 
how  the  insurance  business  is  run. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  day  of  the  locust  when  death 
and  suffering  stalk  our  highways  to  an  extent 
greater  than  in  any  previous  period  in  the 
history  of  this  province,  I  wish  to  point  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  an  injustice  in  respect 
of  giving  compensation  to  persons  injured  on 
highways  within  The  Insurance  Act.  I  am 
told  from  a  person  of  great  authority  that  in 
Ontario  only  approximately  43  per  cent— I 
emphasize  that  figure— of  those  who  suffer 
injury  to  themselves,  or  sustain  property 
damage  on  our  highways  in  Ontario,  recover 
any  form  of  compensation.  Only  43  per 
cent. 

The  majority  —  57  per  cent  —  of  those 
who  sustained  injury,  loss  and  damage  on  the 
highways  received  nothing.  Of  course,  in  the 
57  per  cent,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
gratuitous  passengers.  In  this,  enlightened 
Ontario,  the  province  of  opportunity,  the 
hub  of  the  country,  is  the  only  province  of 
ten  that  gives  no  relief  to  gratuitous  pas- 
sengers. 

Even  Newfoundland  gives  relief  to  gratu- 
itous pasengers;  only  Ontario  denies  them 
recovery.  It  is  interesting  to  know  the  history 
of  how  that  came  about.  I  will  take  leave 
to  relate  it. 

My  predecessor  in  this  House,  the  Hon. 
Charles  McCrea,  in  1933  chaired  a  select 
committee  which  looked  into  much  the  same 
matters  of  reference  as  the  select  committee 
my  hon.  friend  from  Downs  view  just  re- 
ferred to.  He  recommended  that  gratuitous 
passengers  be  put  outside  the  ambit  of  those 
who  recovered— that  is  to  say,  until  1934 
gratuitous  passengers  could  recover  in  Ontario. 
The  government  of  the  day  took  no  action 
on  the  McCrea  report.  Mr.  Hepburn  acceded 
to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  in  1934.  The 
story  goes  that  in  1918— no,  after  the  war; 
around  1921  or  1922— Mr.  Hepburn  had  given 
a  lift  to  two  soldiers  who  were  hitchhikers. 
They  thereupon  became  gratuitous  pas- 
sengers. He  was  in  a  motor  vehicle  accident. 
They  sued  him  and  recovered  a  judgment. 
Hardly  was  he  in  office  in  1934,  with  m>' 
hon.  friend  from  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver), 
when  he  enacted  the  recommendation  of  the 
McCrea  report  to  put  gratuitous  passengers 
outside  the  ambit  of  the  law,  where  they  have 
remained  ever  since. 

It  is  an  interesting  story.    I  am  told  it  has 


great  validity,  and  that  that  is  how  it  came 
about. 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  people  in  On- 
tario recover  no  form  of  compensation  for 
injury  loss  and  damage  sustained  on  our 
highways.  I  have  no  responsibility  for  Mr. 
Hepburn;  I  take  no  responsibility.  Let  history 
judge  him.  This  is  a  new  era.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  one  group  that  recover  nothing 
under  this  Insurance  Act.  I  wrote  to  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  about  this  group.  As 
is  usual,  he  kindly  replied;  he  had  taken  the 
matter  up  with  his  officials.  I  know  that 
within  the  bureaucracy— I  do  not  use 
bureaucracy  as  a  term  of  opprobrium;  I 
mean  those  who  work  in  the  civil  service  and 
administer  the  affairs  of  government— there  is 
an  ingrained  resentment  of  suggestion  from 
outside  about  changing  statutes.  They  do  not 
like  people  to  suggest  omissions  or  improve- 
ments. I  have  come  to  believe  that.  The 
hon.  Attorney  General's  letter  indicated  to 
me  that  the  bureaucracy  did  not  see  the 
problem,  or  did  not  feel  that  the  problem 
needed  rectification.  I  am  going  to  relate  the 
facts  against  this  background. 

Every  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  Ontario 
is  liable  for  loss  and  damage  caused  by  the 
operation  of  that  vehicle  on  a  highway  in 
Ontario;  unless  his— the  owner's— vehicle  is 
out  of  his  possession  without  his  consent,  he 
is  liable.  The  owner  takes  out  an  insurance 
policy  for  public  liability  and  property 
damage.  The  Act  provides,  in  section  213, 
that  every  person  who  has  the  owner's 
vehicle  with  his  consent  is  an  unnamed 
insured.  That  person  is  insured  as  if  he  were 
named  in  the  policy.  That  is  what  it  says  in 
213.  The  person  driving  the  vehicle  is 
insured. 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  that  section 
in  the  1930s,  there  was  a  case  which  went 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
The  court,  bound  by  the  classical  stultifying 
concepts  of  the  law  of  contract,  held  that  the 
insurance  company  was  not  liable  because 
the  person  driving  the  motor  vehicle  was  not 
a  named  insured— that  is  to  say,  there  was  no 
privity  of  contract  between  the  driver  and  the 
insurance  company.  That  was  a  very  unjust 
decision.  But  the  court  was  bound  by  the 
hoary  law  of  contract,  which  had  been  in 
that  state  for  at  least  300  or  400  years.  So 
the  Legislature  changed  that  and  said  that 
everybody  who  has  an  owner's  vehicle  with 
his  consent  is  insured  by  that  policy  of  in- 
demnity, whether  he  is  named  in  the  policy 
or  not. 

There  is  another  section  that  provides  that 
the     person     injured     through     the     driver's 
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negligence  may  bring  an  action  against  the 
insurance  company  to  pay  tlie  money  under 
the  pohcy  over  to  him,  and  be  credited 
against  the  judgment  that  he  has  won  against 
the  neghgent  driver  and/or  owner.  Against 
that  background,  the  person  who  has  sus- 
tained damage  through  another's  neghgence— 
the  widow  at  home  waiting  with  supper  for 
the  husband  who  is  killed  by  the  drunken 
motorist  on  his  way  home— may  maintain  an 
action  against  the  insurance  company  for  that 
money. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  part  of  a  PL  and  PD 
policy  known  as  medical  payment.  Many 
hon.  members  of  the  House  have  paid  an 
additional  premium  under  their  policy  for  a 
medical  payment,  usually  in  the  sum  of  $500; 
that  is  the  normal  sum.  The  reason  for  that 
coverage,  of  course,  is  to  provide  some  relief 
to  the  gratuitous  passenger  who  is  riding  in 
the  vehicle.  The  insured,  being  a  responsible 
citizen,  protects  himself  for  a  coverage  nor- 
mally of  $500  so  that  if  the  person  riding  in 
his  vehicle  was  injured  he  can  take  that 
money,  go  to  the  person  and  say:  "Apply  this 
toward  your  medical  and  hospital  bills." 

That,  of  course,  is  a  responsible  action. 
The  sad  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  company, 
having  taken  the  premium  for  the  medical 
payment  coverage  and  undertaken  that 
medical  payment,  cannot  be  made  to  pay  it. 
That  is  the  state  of  the  law.  Nobody  can 
enforce  it.  If  the  company  takes  the  position 
that  they  do  not  want  to  pay  the  $500  for 
medical  payment  or,  indeed,  toward  the  cost 
of  the  funeral  of  a  gratuitous  passenger  who 
may  have  been  injured,  it  does  not  have  to. 
If  it  pays  the  $500,  it  is  purely  ex  gratia; 
purely  something  akin  to  a  charitable  act  on 
its  part. 

Within  this  statute,  there  is  no  place  that 
gives  the  gratuitous  passenger  any  right  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  medical  payment 
coverage  to  him.  If  he  sues  the  driver,  he 
being  a  gratuitous  passenger,  then  he  is  met 
with  section  1051  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
—I  hope  that  is  the  right  section— that  denies 
recovery  to  a  gratuitous  passenger.  The 
defence  of  the  company  is  that  we  pay  only 
for  legal  liability;  there  is  no  legal  liability 
to  a  gratuitous  passenger,  accordingly  we  do 
not  have  to  pay  the  $500  medical  payment 
coverage.  If  he  sues  the  insurance  company 
for  the  $500,  there  is  no  comparable  section 
in  The  Insurance  Act  to  the  one  I  have 
referred  to  where  the  third  party  with  a 
judgment  for  indemnity— that  is,  the  person 
outside  the  car,  the  person  hit  on  the  street 
by  the  drunken  motorist— may  maintain  his 
claim  against  the  insurance  company  directly. 


I  state  that  with  some  assurance,  because  I 
know  of  a  case  where  the  gratuitous  passen-         | 
ger  died  in  an  accident.   The  driver  also  died. 
Nobody  took  out  letters  of  administration  for 
the  driver,  he  having  no  estate.    Three  days 
before   the   limitation  period   expired,  which         j 
is    one    year,    the    father    of    the    gratuitous         f 
passenger  consulted  his  solicitors.  Three  days 
is  too  late  to  have  an  administrator  ad  litum 
appointed  for  the  deceased  driver;  you  cannot 
do  it  in  three  days. 

The  only  alternative  if  any  recovery  was 
to  be  gained  was  to  sue  the  insurance  com- 
pany directly,  to  attempt  to  force  payment. 
By  analogizing  from  section  213  over  to  the 
later  sections,  around  220  to  225,  analogi2dng 
the  right  of  the  injured  third  party  to  the 
gratuitous  passenger— I  hope  I  have  made 
myself  clear— an  action  was  brought  against 
the  insurance  company.  They  had  accepted 
the  premium,  there  was  the  coverage  of  $500 
and  by  analogy  and  by  argument  that  the 
Legislature  must  have  intended,  the  Legis- 
lature permits  companies  in  this  Act  to  have 
the  medical  payment  feature.  They  are  not 
put  in  there  at  the  instance  of  the  company, 
it  is  permitted  by  the  Legislature  to  put  tliat 
medical  payment  feature  in  this  Act. 

The  Legislature  must  have  intended  that 
if  a  company  sells  coverage  and  accepts 
premiums  for  the  coverage,  then  somebody 
must  have  the  right  to  force  payment  of  it. 
That  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  proposition. 
"Ixnay,"  said  the  court.  "No,"  said  the  court, 
there  is  no  privity  of  contract.  Listen  to  the 
two  propositions  on  which  the  case  fell. 

There  is  no  privity  of  contract  between  the 
gratuitous  passenger  and  the  insurance  com- 
pany. The  gratuitous  passenger  did  not  pay 
the  premium  for  the  medical  coverage 
feature;  he  is  not  named  in  the  policy.  The 
company  never  heard  of  him  before.  No 
privity  of  contract.  Accordingly,  the  action 
must  fail  on  that  ground. 

Secondly,  the  gratuitous  passenger  could 
not  sue  the  owner  for  payment  of  the  medical 
payment  coverage  because  of  the  section  in 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act  which  absolves  the 
owner  from  liability  to  the  gratuitous  passen- 
ger. 

Thirdly,  if  the  owner-driver  of  the  vehicle 
survived,  or  indeed  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators standing  in  his  shoes,  they  could  not 
sue  the  insurance  company  nor  could  he  sue 
them.  The  owner,  the  driver,  cannot  sue  the 
insurance  company  to  compel  them  to  pay 
over  to  his  gratuitous  passenger  the  $500 
medical  payment,  because  there  is  no 
liability.  The  owner-driver  has  no  liability 
to  his  gratuitous  passenger. 
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What  kind  of  a  ridiculous  system  of  law  is 
that?  Where  does  all  that  redound  in 
common  sense?  If  insurance  is  sold  and 
premiums  are  accepted  for  it,  surely  it  must 
follow  in  mandatory  fashion  that  somebody 
can  enforce  the  payment  of  the  insurance 
coverage  sold?  There  is  the  state  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  this  medical  payment  feature. 

Compare  it  to  life  insurance.  My  policies 
are  payable  to  my  wife.  I  pay  the  premiums. 
She  did  not  make  the  contract  with  the  in- 
surance company;  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  She  never  puts  up  a  dime  for  the 
payment  of  my  insurance  premium.  When 
the  day  comes  that  I  go  to  my  great  and 
eternal  reward,  and  if  the  company  does  not 
promptly  pay  my  insurance,  my  wife  may 
maintain  an  action. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  She 
is  named  in  the  contract,  though. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  necessarily.  Suppose  my 
policies  are  made  payable  to  my  estate.  My 
executors  may  come  forward  and  maintain 
an  action.  That  is  in  this  Act,  too.  So  I  say 
my  plea  is  that  if  the  medical  payment  feature 
means  anything  at  all  in  that  policy,  let 
somebody  enforce  it.  Give  somebody  the 
power  to  enforce  the  payment  of  it. 

It  is  appropriate  that  I  should  name  the 
company.  You  have  all  guessed  the  company 
that  resisted  the  payment  of  the  $500.  I  give 
you  three  guesses  and  almost  everybody  in 
the  House  knows  the  name  of  the  company. 
Other  companies,  without  argument,  would 
pay  over  the  money  rather  than  fight  about 
it.  But  Allstate  takes  a  rigid  line.  They  go  to 
the  great  extent  of  sending  lawyers  from 
Toronto  into  the  north  to  argue  about  $500. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  member  would  permit  me  to  ask 
a  question?  I  understood  earlier  in  your  re- 
marks that  you  were  citing  what  I  thought 
was  an  actual  case.  I  wonder  if  I  could  have 
the  citation  of  that?  I  am  very  interested. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  A  district  court  action 
commenced  in  the  district  of  Sudbury,  Calben 
against  Allstate  Insurance  Company.  Tried 
at  Sudbury,  decided  by  Hugill,  a  great  and 
old  friend  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General,  the 
district   court  judge   of  Rainy   River. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  when? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Decision  rendered  in  late  1964. 
The  decision  is  in  the  record  at  Sudbury. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  security  council 
case  out  of  this.  I  merely  say  let  us  amend 
the  statute  in  respect  of  that.  All  it  requires 


is  a  little  amendment  somewhere  around 
section  220  to  say  that  the  gratuitous  pas- 
senger may  maintain  an  action  against  the 
company  for  the  payment  of  the  medical 
payment  feature. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  what  luck  we  are  going  to  have  with 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  in  the  broader 
considerations  that  were  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  or  the  specific  con- 
siderations raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury,  but  I  want  to  come  back  to  another 
area  of  specific  consideration.  The  hon.  Attor- 
ney General  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  is  car  insurance. 

After  I  put  on  the  record  half-a-dozen 
of  the  cases  that  had  been  drawn  to  my  at- 
tention throughout  the  period  from  last  fall 
until  the  end  of  January  or  early  February 
this  year— I  put  them  on  the  record  during 
the  Throne  debate— I  was  rather  curious  at 
two  reactions.  One  was  the  hon.  Attorney 
General's  personal  comment  to  me  afterwards 
that  he  was  a  little  surprised  that  all  these 
reports  came  to  me  and  not  to  him.  Also  a 
number  of  other  government  hon.  members 
who  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  House  today 
said  that  they  had  received  a  great  many 
letters  indicating  the  kind  of  abuse  that  I 
had  put  on  the  record;  they  felt  something 
should  be  done  about  it. 

I  want,  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
make  this  basic  plea.  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  is  correct  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  desirable  objective  as  sought 
by  this  party  in  terms  of  car  insurance, 
namely,  a  public  car  insurance  policy  in 
which  the  insurance  would  be  sold  along  with 
the  licence,  and  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  and 
the  Conservative  parties,  which  is  to  handle 
it  through  the  private  insurance  companies. 

In  my  view,  what  is  happening  today 
represents  the  growing  body  of  experience 
which  justifies  even  more  conclusively  the 
case  for  public  insurance.  However,  before 
I  get  into  detail  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  or  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  and  others— all  those  who 
wish  to  live  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  system— that  even  if  you  cannot  see 
your  way  clear  to  move  towards  a  public 
car  insurance  system,  something  must  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing  system 
to  cope  with  these  obvious  abuses  that  have 
emerged. 

Without  going  into  all  of  the  detailing  I 
did  during  my  Throne  speech,  in  essence 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  car  insurance 
companies  are  increasingly  resorting  to  the 
practice  of  finding  out,  by  the  $1  payment 
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to  The  Department  of  Transport,  the  driving 
record  of  a  person,  then  of  notifying  him 
directly  or  through  his  agent  that  as  of  such- 
and-such  a  date  his  pohcy  is  going  to  be 
cancelled  because  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  a  bad  risk. 

In  those  letters  that  I  placed  on  the  record, 
there  were  specific  cases  of  people  vi'ho  had 
no  more  than  four,  five  or  six  demerit  points. 
In  some  instances  they  had  not  made  a  single 
claim  on  their  insurance  policy,  yet  their 
company  saw  fit  to  get  this  abstract  of  the 
driving  record  from  The  Department  of 
Transport  and  to  arrogate  unto  itself  the 
right  to  arbitrarily  decide  that  this  person 
could  not  henceforth  get  insurance  at  the 
normal  rates.  By  their  action  he,  in  effect, 
becomes  blackballed  in  the  fraternity  of  the 
insurance  industry,  and  the  only  way  he  can 
get  coverage  is  to  go  to  assigned  risk  at 
two,  three  or  four  times  the  normal  cost.  I 
gave  a  specific  case  of  those  costs  where  they 
sometimes  go  up  to  $400,  $500  or  $600. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  the  car  insurance  companies 
have  set  up  their  own  demerit  system.  They 
are  above  the  law  as  established  by  this 
Legislature.  They  make  the  decision  as  to 
when  the  insurance  is  going  to  be  cut  off, 
and  it  has  no  relationship  to  the  driver's  legal 
right  to  continue  to  drive  on  the  highway. 
In  practice,  their  law  supersedes  the  law  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Even  if  I  went  no  further,  surely  here  is 
the  situation  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
should  take  a  look  at.  I  do  not  know  by 
what  argument  or  by  what  reasoning  one 
can  tolerate  the  proposition  that  any  group 
of  people,  essentially  irresponsible  in  that 
they  are  responsible  to  nobody  other  than 
themselves,  can  set  up  their  own  law  which 
shall  supersede  the  regular  law  of  the 
province. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  new  cases  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  the  House  and  the 
hon.  members  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
happening.  I  have  here  a  letter  received 
from  a  man  in  Gobourg  on  March  8.  I  am 
not  going  to  give  his  name,  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  pass  the  letter  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  if  he  wishes  it.  Let  me  read  this 
letter,  or  parts  of  it: 

I  am  a  Canadian  citizen.  I  have  driven 
a  car  and  truck  since  1924  and  have  never 
had  an  accident.  Never  been  stopped  by 
the  police  nor  even  a  parking  ticket  against 
my  licence. 

I  would  interject  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
here  is  just  about  as  close  to  the  perfect 
driver  as  I  have  heard  of. 


I  carried  liability  insurance  with  an 
insurance  company  and  had  a  fire.  On 
getting  it  fixed  I  was  charged  25  per  cent 
of  the  cost,  so  the  agent  and  I  had  a  few 
words,  so  I  said  I  would  insure  with 
somebody  else.  He  then  told  me  if  I  did 
he  would  stop  my  insurance  wherever  I  I 
got  it.  Since  then  I  insured  with  Allstate  ^ 
and  paid  the  premium  and  within  the 
month  I  was  turned  down  as  a  risk. 

The  word  had  gotten  around  in  the  insur- 
ance fraternity. 

I    then    insured    with    Canadian    Home 
Assurance    of    Montreal    and    was    carried       ^ 
for  three  years.     Now  they  have  stopped      ^ 
the    insurance    and   as    I   have   to   have   a      \ 
truck  for  my  work,  I  need  the  insurance.      1 
I  have  been  to  the  police  here  to  see  if       j 
they    could    give   me    any   reason   for   the      \ 
cancellation  and  they  have  shed  no  light 
on    the    situation   but   tlie    chief   of   police 
has  said  he  would  gladly  write  a  few  lines 
stating    that    there    is    absolutely    nothing 
against  my  licence.  The  car  and  truck  were 
always  in  perfect  running  order;  the  wife 
and  I  are  the  only  drivers.    She  has  had 
a  driver's  licence  since  1925  and  has  never 
had    an    accident    or    a    mark    against    her 
licence  either. 

I  am  a  painter  and  have  to  rely  on  the 
truck  for  my  living  and  I  need  insurance 
but  feel  I  should  not  have  to  pay  for  risk 
insurance  when  I  have  no  demerit  points 
against  my  licence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  that  case  is 
solid,  that  this  man  has  been  done  an 
injustice  and  if  the  insurance  companies  are 
acting  illegally,  I  think  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  should  take  a  look  at  the  law. 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  other  cases. 
This  is  from  Toronto  earlier  this  year,  and 
I  am  going  to  refer  with  initials  to  two 
people  in  this  letter.  Again,  I  would  be 
glad  to  show  it  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  involve  the  insurance 
agencies. 

I  might  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
Downsview  who  referred  to  the  8,000  insur- 
ance agents  as  being  opposed  to  public 
insurance  that  he  might  be  astounded, 
together  with  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park,  to  know  the  number  of  insurance  agents 
today  who  would  be  delighted  to  get  out  of 
car  insurance;  who  are  fed  to  the  teeth  with 
the  problems  involved  in  car  insurance,  and 
who  are  so  increasingly  indignant  at  the  in- 
justice involved  in  some  of  the  practices  in 
car  insurance  that  as  loyal  members  of  the 
indu.stry    they    would     like     to    rescue    the 
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insurance  industry  from  the  kind  of  oppro- 
brium it  is  falling  into  because  of  the 
practices  in  the  car  insurance  industry. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Im- 
possible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  suggest  that  we  get 
out.  The  answer,  of  course,  to  my  hon.  friend 
over  here  as  to  why  they  do  not  quit  is  be- 
cause they  want  to  stay  in  the  insurance 
industry  and  they  know  they  can  make  a  living 
out  of  the  remainder  of  the  coverage  being 
sold. 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
gave  a  long  speech  proving  how  highly  profit- 
able it  was— 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  When  was 
that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  letter  has  reference 
to  Mr.  A  and  Mr.  B.  Mr,  A  is  a  man  who 
came  from  Europe;  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  apparently  insurance  companies  look 
with  a  jaundiced  eye  on  an  application  for 
insurance  from  anybody  from  Europe  or  the 
Near  East,  on  the  assumption  that  if  they 
come  from  those  areas  they  are  automatically 
bad  drivers. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Were  you  ever  in  Rome  or  Paris? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  quoting  from  the 
experience  of  only  one  insurance  agent.  I  add 
that  because  it  may  not  be  the  general  picture, 
but  in  his  experience  he  has  found  it  in- 
creasingly difficult.  In  this  instance,  the  man 
finally  got  insurance  through  some  pretty 
vigorous    efl^orts    on    the    part    of    this    in- 

l  dependent  insurance  agent.  On  January  26, 
1962,  he  had  property  damage  for  $35.  This 
occurred  when  the  insured  hit  a  car  in  a 
parking  lot.  Two  and  a  half  years  later,  July 
11,  1964,  he  sustained  a  serious  accident; 
there  was  a  rear  end  collision  and  there  was 
$900  damage.  Admittedly,  this  is  a  serious 
claim,  but  this  kind  of  thing  is  happening 
more  and  more  frequently  on  our  crowded 
highways.  The  insurance  agent  received  a 
notice  from  the  insurance  company  saying 
that  as  of  such-and-such  a  date,  this  policy 
is  going  to  be  cancelled.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  you  to  consider  this:  There  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  A,  whom  I  shall  call  Mr.  B,  who  also 
came  from  across  the  seas.  He  got  his  in- 
surance coverage  because  he  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  A,   and  through  the   intercession   of  the 

I         insurance  agent.  When  the  company  cancelled 


the  policy  of  Mr.  A,  they  also,  in  the  same 
paragraph  in  the  same  letter,  said: 

Regarding  the  file  for  Mr.  B,  we  note 
tliat  when  this  was  written  last  October, 
the  reference  was  made  on  the  application 
to  this  policy  for  Mr.  A,  and  in  view  of 
the  experience  under  the  A  policy,  we 
would  ask  that  you  please  return  Mr.  B's 
policy  number  .  .  .  for  pro  rata  cancellation. 

In  other  words,  he  had  his  policy  can- 
celled through  guilt  by  association— no  result 
of  accident,  and  no  relation  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  far  above  the  law  can 
you  get  in  terms  of  unjust  and  discriminatory 
action  than  that?  And  what  does  our  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance  do  wlien  that  kind  of  thing 
exists  and  is  drawn  to  their  attention?  At  the 
moment,  the  answer  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  March  10  issue 
of  the  Northern  Times,  a  paper  published  in 
Kapuskasing,  so  that  we  will  not  be  ignoring 
the  north.  This  is  delightful;  let  me  read  it. 
It  is  a  vignette  of  life  in  the  north: 

Several  weeks  ago  we  commented  on  the 
inequities  of  a  law  which  would  convict  a 
person  who  failed  to  render  assistance  to 
a  policeman  when  requested  to  do  so, 
particularly  if  that  assistance  happened  to 
be  required  to  quell  a  brawl. 

Readers  will  recall  that  such  a  case  arose 
in  Kapuskasing.  A  young  fellow  was  sitting 
in  a  restaurant  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  minding  his  own  business— or  tr>dng  to 
—when  a  fight  broke  out  on  the  other  side 
of  the  premises.  The  proprietor  called  for 
the  police  and  a  lone  officer  appeared.  He 
was  vmable  to  handle  the  miscreant  and 
he  asked  for  help  •  from  the  observer.  As 
would  be  the  case  with  most  people,  the 
lad  gratefully  declined  the  invitation  to 
fight  and  he  was  promptly  charged  with 
failing  to  assist. 

In  his  subsequent  court  action  he  was 
convicted  and  sentenced.  He  now  has  a 
criminal  record,  but  that  is  not  the  end 
of  the  story.  Last  week  the  insurance  com- 
pany which  covered  his  car  learned  that 
they  had  a  desperate  criminal  on  their 
books.  It  matters  not  that  the  car  was  not 
involved  in  any  way  in  a  court  action, 
the  insurance  company  cancelled  his  in- 
surance anyway;  on  general  principles,  we 
presume. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  insurance  company 
regulations,  this  move  would  seem  to  put 
the  private  citizens  in  the  situation  of 
always  giving  and  never  receiving  anything 
but  unfair  treatment,  that  is. 
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I  know  the  lion.  Attorney  General  could  not 
and  would  not  defend  that  kind  of  action, 
but  it  is  happening,  and  with  increasing 
frequency. 

The  cases  that  I  put  on  the  record  in 
January  and  February  are  not  the  rule  as  yet, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  they  are; 
but  certainly  they  happen  with  increasing 
frequency. 

Here  is  another  case.  I  am  not  going  to 
defend  the  driving  record  in  this  instance, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  have  just  sent  a  note  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  over  there 
because  there  is  one  angle  that  comes  under 
his  department  that  rather  intrigues  me. 
Til  is  is  the  instance  of  a  man  who  wrote  to 
me  with  regard  to  his  son  who  had  his 
driving  licence  cancelled  for  a  six-month 
period  for  loss  of  II  demerit  points— not  15— 


Interjection  by 


an  non.  r 


nember. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Right!  I  am  curious  to 
know  on  what  grounds,  legally,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  can  cancel  it  at  11  de- 
merit points.  I  understand  that  all  losses 
were  with  regard  to  speeding;  it  was  not 
drunken  driving,  or  impaired  driving  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature. 

However— 

Mr.  Singer:  Without  any  demerit  points  he 
can- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  can? 
Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Maybe  he  did  exercise  his 
discretion.  He  looks  like  a  kindly  man,  as  I 
see  him  reclining  in  his  seat  over  there,  but 
maybe  he  has  his  vicious  moments. 

Let  me  proceed.  This  insurance  company 
wrote  to  the  father  and  indicated  that  they 
were  willing  to  give  collision  insurance  to 
the  three  cars  involved  in  this  family— the 
husband,  the  wife  and  the  son,  who  was  work- 
ing and  who  drove,  incidentally,  as  part  of 
his  work.  But  since  the  husband  had  car 
insurance  for  his  and  his  wife's  car  elsewhere, 
he  was  not  interested  in  this  big  deal  that 
was  offered  to  him.  But  the  big  deal  involved 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  to  this  that  I 
draw  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General.  The  Department  of  Transport  can- 
celled the  licence  for  six  months,  but  the 
insurance  company  arbitrarily  said  that  they 
would  not  give  them  collision  coverage  for 
a  year.  In  other  words  they  say,  in  effect, 
that— by  what  right  or  by  which  law,  I  do  not 
know— that  they  are  going  to  extend  the  legal 
cancellation  of  this  government,  through  The 


Department  of  Transport,  for  another  six 
months.  It  is  in  the  category,  once  again,  of 
this  being  above  the  law— they  are  making 
their  own  law. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  how 
far  this  has  gone,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not 
quote  the  agency,  but  the  date  is  April 
1965.  I  will  name  the  company— it  is  Cana- 
dian Indemnity— which  wrote  to  a  certain 
agent  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Let  me  read 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  letter: 

In  the  past  two  years  our  automobile 
experience  has  not  been  satisfactory  and 
as  a  result  we  are  no  longer  writing  as 
new  business  any  persons  who  have  been 
involved  in  an  acicdent  during  the  last 
three  years. 

So  there  they  are  arbitrarily  saying- 
Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
minute,  if  you  do  not  grasp  what  is  wrong 
with  it. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  will  wait. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 
Mr.  Bryden:  You  would  not  grasp- 
Mr.  Cowling:  I  will  get  it. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Do  you  never  get  any  nice  mail 
over  there? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  do  yovi  mean?  Do 
you  mean  mail  saying  that  this  is  a  fine 
government  or  something?  Is  this  your 
definition  of  nice  mail? 

I  am  sorry,  my  capacity  to  live  on  thank- 
you  letters  is  a  little  limited.  I  get  a  little 
sick  after  a  while;  it  is  a  thin  diet.  I  am 
glad  to  get  letters  that  reveal  to  me  the 
realities  of  the  dilTictilties  of  living  under  a 
Tory  government  in  the  province  of  Ontario— 
because  of  their  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission- 
Mr.  Cowling:  The  hon.  member  is  the 
only  one  who  gets  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  feel  flattered  if— 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  wish  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  would  wake  up— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  not  worry,  I  am  usually 
awake. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition 
to  drawing  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  in  these  specific  cases— the  fact  that 
now  insurance  companies  are,  in  effect,  say- 
ing they  will  give  no  insurance  to  anybody 
who  has  had  an  accident  for  the  past  three 
years— I  draw  to  his  attention  something  else. 
I  must  confess,  once  again,  this  is  something 
I  was  not  aware  of. 

I  received  from  somebody  in  the  industry- 
Mr.    Cowling:    They    must    be    dumb,    the 
people  who  send  you  letters. 

An  hon.  member:  They  must  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  they  went  to  the 
insurance  underwriters'  convention  and  they 
watched  some  of  the  leaders  in  action  and 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tiiey  were 
dumb,  and  they  are  smartening  up  now. 

An  hon.  member:  Imagine  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  may  quote  from  this 
letter:  "The  assigned  risk  plan,  however,  is 
not  the  only  market  for  these  risks." 

In  other  words,  what  I  have  been  saying 
up  until  now  is  that  a  man  was  forced  to  go 
onto  a  signed  risk  when  this  arbitrary  action 
was  taken  by  the  car  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Maybe  he  should  be  off  the 
road. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  this  is  not  the  only 
market  for  these  risks.  About  three  years 
ago,  a  company  called  the  Adanac— which 
incidentally  is  a  subsidiary,  a  division,  of 
the  London  and  Midland  Insurance  Company, 
located  at  376  Richmond  Street,  London, 
Ontario.    I  quote: 

About  three  years  ago,  a  company  called 
the  Adanac  began  writing  insurance  for 
any  driver  who  was  having  difficulty 
getting  insurance  due  to  accidents  or  con- 
victions. The  advantage  of  this  company 
over  the  assigned  risk  market  is  that  the 
insured  can  also  get  collision  coverage, 
along  with  the  minimum  limits  of  $35,000 
for  public  liability  and  property  damage. 

The  premium  is  based  on  points  figured 
from  the  number  of  accidents,  convictions, 
etc.  For  example,  a  young  man  picking 
up  a  careless  driving  charge,  one  speeding 
ticket  and  an  improper  parking  conviction 
would  have  a  premium  of  $344.00  for 
bodily  injury  and  property  damage.  If 
there  had  been  an  accident  at  fault  in  the 
last  three  years,  the  premium  would  be 
$448.00. 

Within  the  last  year— 


if  I  may  skip  further  down  the  letter: 

—we    have    a   new    company   writing   this 
type  of  insurance. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  second  company  that 
has   emerged   in   the  field  writing  insurance 
specifically  in  this  high  risk  area  of  people 
who  have  been  shoved  out  into  this  assigned 
risk  plan,  or  that  is  the  only  other  alternative. 
It  is  called  the  Pacific  Automobile  and 
Fire  Insurance  company  and  is  located  at 
60  Yonge  Street,  Toronto.    On  their  pro- 
hibitive list  is  anyone  who  has  not  had  an 
accident  or  a  conviction  record- 
Mr.    Cowling:    Well,   what   is   wrong   with 
that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  indicates  that  you  have 
insurance  companies  that  will  exploit  every 
area. 

Mr.  Cowling:  That  is  all  right;  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right! 

The  premium  for  a  conviction  as  shown 
above  will  be  $328;  without  an  accident 
and  for  two  accidents  within  the  three- 
year  period,  the  premium  would  be  $410— 

and  so  on.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairmanv 
I  say  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  this  high 
risk  field  has  developed  until  you  have  a 
group  of  insurance  companies  that  are 
coming  in  and  offering  insurance  at  the  high 
risk  area,  throwing  in  collision  coverage  so) 
there  is  an  alternative  to  assigned  risk,  andi 
even  refusing  to  take  insurance  from  anybody 
except  a  person  who  has  been  designated  as 
a  high  risk- 
Mr.  Cowling:  That  is  fine;  the  others 
should  maybe  not  be  on  the  road. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  I  come  to  some 
suggestions  and  conclusions  that  I  want  to 
raise  with  the  hon.  Attorney  General. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  that  within  the  framework  of  this 
system  with  which  he  presumably  is  happy, 
he  and  the  Liberals  along  with  him,  even 
within  the  framework  of  this  system  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done.  Whether  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  wants  to  do  it  through  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  or  not,  I  do  not 
know;  and  what  conclusion  he  wants  to  come 
to,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  would  suggest  at 
least  this:  We  should  remove  the  anomaly 
of  insurance  companies  being  able  in  effect 
to  establish  their  own  demerit  system  and 
establish  it  above  the  demerit  system  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 
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If  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  its  wisdom, 
decides  that  a  person  who  has  not  acquired 
15  demerit  points,  retains  the  riglit  to  drive 
on  the  highway,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
insurance  companies  should  not  have  the 
right  to  arbitrarily  cancel  policies  or  arbitrar- 
ily refuse  to  grant  insurance  to  people  who 
have  had  an  accident  within  the  last  three 
years.  In  effect  they  should  have  to  live  up 
to  the  law  of  the  province  as  it  is  established 
in  this  provincial  Legislature.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  plain  common  sense.  That 
is  point  one  that  I  want  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

The  second  thing  that  I  want  to  qucr>' 
him  on,  because  I  am  increasingly  puzzled 
about  this,  in  a  reply  to  a  question  that  I 
put  on  the  order  paper,  the  last  sentence  of 
the  reply  reads  as  follows,  in  reference  to 
insurance  companies'  costs: 

These  surveys  that  have  established  that 
on  an  average  37  per  cent  of  the  premium 
dollar  is  required  for  expenses  which 
would  include  a  profit  margin  or  not  more 
than  2.5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  says  "37  per  cent  of  the  premium 
dollar  is  required  for  expenses."  This  is  from 
a  survey. 

Now,  two  years  ago,  as  I  noted  in  my 
Throne  speech  this  year,  my  colleague,  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  asked  of  the 
hon.  Attorney  General's  predecessor,  Mr. 
Cass,  some  questions  with  regard  to  car 
insurance.  After  he  had  asked  them,  the 
then  Attorney  General  sent  him  a  copy  of  a 
reply  he  got  from  the  then  superintendent  of 
insurance.  In  that  memorandum,  a  copy  of 
which  Mr.  Cass  sent  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine,  dated  December  26,  1962,  the 
final  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

The     allowable     amount     required     for 

expenses   has   been    established    at   37   per 

cent  of  the  premium  income. 

Now  I  am  curious,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
year's  reply  says  that  "surveys  indicate  that 
the  charge  is  37  per  cent";  the  statement  of 
two  or  three  years  ago  indicated  that  "the 
allowable  amount  was  37  per  cent." 

I  have  spoken  to  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  insurance  industry,  including  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick) 
who  says  he  knows  of  no  law  that  requires 
that  companies  cannot  go  beyond  37  per  cent 
for  expenses. 

Mr.  Singer:  Those  sections  I  referred  to 
would  give  them  the  power,  but  they  have 
never  proclaimed  it. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
they  have  not  specified  any  limit  for 
expenses. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  they  ha\'e  not  any  right 
to  until  they  proclaim  those  sections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  interpret  that  state- 
ment of  the  superintendent  of  insurance  three 
years  ago  as  meaning  that  the  department 
had  formally  or  informally,  legally  or  il- 
legally, fixed  a  linnt  of  37  per  cent,  I  again 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  record 
of  the  last  two  years,  for  which  figures  are 
available. 

In  1962,  the  loss  ratio,  that  is  the  percent- 
age of  the  premium  dollar  that  was  paid 
back  in  claims— was  69.5.  The  expenses  for 
that  year  were  40.3,  for  a  total  of  109.8.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  insur- 
ance companies  as  a  whole  are  claiming  is 
that  out  of  every  dollar  in  premium  that  they 
took  in,  they  paid  out  either  in  expenses  or 
in  claims  $1.09.8. 

In  1963  the  loss  ratio,  namely,  what  was 
paid  back  on  claims  out  of  the  premium 
dollar,  was  76.2.  Their  expenses  that  year 
were  42.1,  for  a  total  of  118.3.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  insurance  companies  would 
liave  us  believe  that  in  1963,  out  of  every 
dollar  they  took  in  they  paid  out  $1.18  on 
automobile  insurance.  This,  incidentally,  does 
not  take  into  account  investment  revenue  that 
they  got  perhaps  on  premiums  and  things  of 
that  nature,  so  that  this  is  not  the  whole 
story. 

Mr.  L.  Lelherby  (Simcoe  East):  On  auto- 
mobile insurance! 

Mr.  Singer:  It  does  not  take  any  of  it  in. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  short,  the  insurance 
companies  are  losing  money!  If  they  are 
losing  money  this  badly,  what  puzzles  me  is 
why  they  are  so  desperately  anxious  to  stay 
in  the  field. 


Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  They  do  not 


all 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  in  a  few  instances 
they  have  been  instructed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance  that  they  had  better 
get  out.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  officials  in 
The  Department  of  Insurance  that  two  or 
three  companies  in  the  last  year  were  advised 
that  their  financial  position  was  coming  into 
jeopardy  and  they  were  advised  to  get  out 
of  car  insurance.  I  do  not  imagine  that  they 
can  be  legally  forced  out.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  power  of  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  is  in  this  connection. 
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But  what  I  want  to  draw  to  your  attention 
—apart  from  this  very  intriguing  situation  as 
to  how  much  the  insurance  companies  are 
losing,  Mr.  Chairman— is  that  if  that  memo 
of  the  superintendent  of  insurance  three 
years  ago  was  fixing  a  hmit  of  37  cents  as 
the  allowable  maximum  for  expenses,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  two  years 
to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  they  had 
gone  beyond  that  allowable  limit.  In  1962 
their  expenses  were  40.3,  and  in  1963  they 
were  42.1. 

Now,  finally— 

I  Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:    I    wonder   if   I    could 

interject  here. 

When  the  hon.  member  uses  the  word 
"allowable"  I  think  it  should  be  clear  that 
this  was  not  something  that  was  fixed  or 
established  by  any  department  of  government 
as  an  allowable  margin  at  all  but  simply,  if 
I  may  use  the  word  "marginal,"  a  marginal 
percentage  on  which  they  could  do  business 
and  make  a  reasonable  or  fair  profit.  They 
have  now  reached  beyond  that  and  are  losing, 
not  making  the  profit  which  was  considered 
to  be  allowable  or  reasonable,  if  you  accept 
that  as  the  percentage  which  should  be  al- 
located to  the  expense  of  doing  business.  It 
is  not  in  the  sense  that  it  was  fixed  or  some- 
thing by  which  they  had  to  remain  by  virtue 
of  any  law  or  any  ruling,  it  is  simply  their 
own  business   margin. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  near 
the  end  of  my  comments,  but  I  want  to  make 
a  few  general  observations  in  drawing  some 
conclusions  from  this  up-to-date  picture  of 
the  car  insurance  industry  at  the  present 
time. 

I  repeat,  I  think  that  for  those  of  you  who 
want  to  retain  this  system  the  obligation  is 
on  you  to  clean  up  these  abuses.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
this  experience,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most 
convincing  evidence  for  a  public  car  insurance 
policy  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  general  rule— 
and  this  is  particularly  in  reply  to  the  inter- 
jection of  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  a 
few  moments  ago— that  when  private  in- 
surance refuses  to  service  the  market,  they 
themselves  have  given  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East): 
That  is  not  right! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  am  asserting  it 
f6r  the  moment. 

I   am   saying   that   when  private   insurance 


refuses  to  service  the  market;  when  they 
deliberately  cut  insurance  policies  off;  when 
they  send  letters  out  and  say,  "We  will  give 
nobody  any  coverage  that  has  had  an  accident 
in  the  last  three  years"— in  short,  when  they 
refuse  to  service  the  market;  then  somebody 
has  to  service  the  market  at  other  than 
exploitive  premium  prices.  When  you  get  to 
that  stage,  I  think  the  answer  is  a  public 
insurance   policy. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  goes— 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  alluded 
in  passing  during  his  comments— not  only 
to  the  field  of  car  insurance,  but  I  think  it 
goes  to  the  field  of  fire  insurance.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  city  of  Toronto  in  much  of  the 
residential  area  that  lies  between  Parliament 
and  Spadina  up  to  Harbord  or  up  to  Bloor 
you  simply  cannot  buy  fire  insurance  from 
any  company  at  all.  Now,  to  what  extent  this 
situation  obtains  in  other  cities  across  the 
province  of  Ontario,  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
can  assure  you  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
in  the  New  Democratic  Party,  we  are  going 
to  find  out,  because  I  think  the  case  is  being 
built  up— by  the  failure  of  the  insurance 
companies  to  provide  fire  insurance  to  people 
who  are  entitled  to  it— for  public  ownership 
of  fire  insurance.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
public  ownership  not  only  in  the  high  risk 
areas,  because  any  plan  that  is  set  up  by 
a  government  should  not  be  pushed  into  just 
the  high  risk  areas. 

The  only  persons  who  would  do  that  are 
the  Tories  in  medical  insurance;  have  the 
government  take  the  high  risk  and  leave  the 
insurance  companies  the  lower  risks.  Any 
public  plan  will  have  to  sell  all  across  the 
board. 

This  is  the  situation  that  has  developed  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  it  is  the 
situation  that  is  emerging  in  the  car  insurance 
field.  I  submit  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
that  the  insurance  companies  have  to  face- 
up to  the  fact  and  that  he,  through  his  De- 
partment of  Insurance,  has  to  make  them  face 
up   to  the   fact. 

For  example,  if  we  in  society,  through  any 
one  of  our  levels  of  government,  decree  that  a 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Toronto  is 
fit  for  human  habitation— in  other  words  it  is  a 
building  that  is  not  going  to  be  condemned, 
is  not  going  to  be  torn  down,  human  beings 
have  a  right  to  live  in  it  legally— I  suggest 
to  you  that  those  human  being  have  the 
right  to  buy  fire  insurance.  The  fire  insurance 
companies  have  not  the  right  to  say,  in  effect, 
"We  will  not  sell  in  this  area,  because  it  is 
a  high  risk  area." 

Those     people     are     being     discriminated 
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against.  In  other  words,  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  not  servicing  the  market.  When 
the  private  insurance  companies  cease  servic- 
ing the  market,  then  the  case  has  been  con- 
chisively  made  for  the  government  acting  in 
estabhshing  pubhc  insurance. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  comment  on  the 
driver  whose  Hcence  has  been  suspended,  to 
which  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has 
referred?  He  thought  the  Hcence  had  been 
suspended  at  the  11-point  level.  I  have 
checked  with  our  records,  and  as  I  tliink  the 
hon.  member  did  not  put  the  name  of  the 
driver  on  the  record,  I  shall  not  mention  it; 
but  the  person  about  whom  he  asked  me,  in 
the  two-year  period  up  to  January,  1965,  had 
13  convictions— two  accidents,  two  warning 
letters  and  two  interviews.  He  was  suspended 
at  point  accumulation  level  in  1963  and  again 
has  reached  the  17-point  level,  when  suspen- 
sion is  mandatory,  and  has  been  suspended 
for  six  months. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister 
for  the  explanation.  I  will  pass  it  on  to  the 
family. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
going  to  make  a  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I 
perhaps  might  take  a  moment  to  answer  some 
of  the  comments  or  at  least  speak  to  them. 

Perhaps  I  might  first  advise  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  The  Department  of  Insurance  in  1964, 
the  department  was  divided  into  two  separate 
branches  with  the  registration  and  examina- 
tion branch  being  a  separate  branch  of  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
superintendent  of  insurance,  or  The  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance,  administers  these  Acts: 
The  Insurance  Act,  The  Loan  and  Trust 
Corporations  Act,  Prepaid  Hospital  and 
Medical  Services  Act,  The  Investment  Con- 
tract Act.  I  think  hon.  members  are  aware 
that  insurance  companies— and  this  is  a  large 
field  of  the  insurance  industry— companies 
which  are  federal  or  Dominion  companies  are 
administered,  supervised,  inspected  by  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa.  So  that  a  very  large  part 
of  our  insurance  industry  is  a  federal  area, 
and  in  that  sense  a  federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  substantially  in  relation 
to  financial  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  right,  and  a  very 
important  area,  too. 


I  might  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  tlie 
House  that  we  have  applications  now  coming 
forward  from  companies  which  seek  to  get 
provincial  charters  to  come  into  the  provin- 
cial field,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  province. 
There  are  other  companies  from  other  prov- 
inces seeking  to  be  chartered  or  incoqiorated 
in  another  province  of  Canada,  to  gain  admis- 
sion by  extra-provincial  means  into  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

This  entails  a  problem  of  how  they  are  to  be 
supervised,  how  they  are  to  be  administered, 
how  to  be  supervised  and  inspected,  and  the 
necessity  of  cither  having  a  policy  that  they 
should  come  under  the  Dominion  supervision 
or  an  actuarial  branch  set  up  under  our  own 
Department  of  Insurance  to  properly  see  that 
they  carry  on  business  in  a  way  which  is 
sound  and  satisfactory.  That  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  is  before  the  department 
now,  and  I  thought  the  House  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  this,  and  one  that  is 
receiving  immediate  attention. 

The  sections  of  The  Insurance  Act  to  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  referred,  I 
can  only  say,  as  he  has  related  to  the  House, 
have  been  on  the  statute  books  for  some  41 
years.  As  someone  pointed  out,  they  have 
been  there  through  the  administration  of 
different  governments  in  this  province;  and 
I  must  say  to  the  hon.  members  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  to  have  them  proclaimed,  as 
the  Act  provides  they  may  be  proclaimed, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council.  I  think  they  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  use  if  rates,  insurance  rates,  be- 
come out  of  line.  They  are  there  for  imme- 
diate application,  as  and  when  it  is  deemed 
necessary.  At  the  moment  I  have  to  say  to 
the  House  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary 
that  they  be  proclaimed. 

Mr.  Singer:  Shame! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member,  when  he  was  talking  to  the  insur- 
ance companies  the  other  evening,  told  them 
he  thought  they  should  be  proclaimed? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  did  not  tell  the 
House  exactly  that,  although  he  urged  that 
the  government  do  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  was  a  signatory  of  that 
report.  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  was. 
He  agreed  with  it.  Several  of  the  hon. 
members  over  there  agreed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  split  ia  the  Cabinet 
apparently. 
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Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfoho  from  Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme),  he 
agreed  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  was  the  main 
burden  of  the  hon,  member's  remarks  to  the 
House,  and  I  simply  have  to  tell  him  that  it 
is  not  intended  to  proclaim  the  sections  at 
this  time.  I  say  they  are  available,  as  they 
have  been  available,  for  use  when  and  if  it 
I       is  deemed  necessary  to  make  them  applicable. 

Mr.  Singer:  Again  I  say:  Shame! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  must,  with  respect, 
congratulate  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
for  what  I  thought  was  a  very  excellent  and 
certainly  a  very  correct  and  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  relates  to  certain  phases 
of   insurance.     But    I   have   to    draw   to   his 

»  attention  the  fact  that  the  gratuitous  passen- 
ger situation  is  something  that  is  in  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act.  Likewise  the  motor 
veliicle  accident  claims  fund  is  in  The 
Department  of  Transport.  It  was  taken  out 
of  The  Department  of  Insurance  when  it  was 
known  as  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund, 
moved  over  to  Transport  and  given  the  name 
of  the  motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  start  commenting 
on  the  administration  of  the  gratuitous 
passenger  legislation  which  is  in  the  Act  of 
my  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways, 
or  on  the  motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund, 
which  is  in  The  Department  of  Transport. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  have  a  problem  fraction- 
alized  and  nobody  is  responsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Fractionalized,  if  you 
like  that  word.  It  certainly  is  set  in  the 
department  where  I  think  it  belongs  and 
there  it  is  administered  and  there  I  think  it 
should  be  administered.  The  hon.  Minister 
who  is  responsible  for  that  department,  I  am 
sure,  can  comment  with  respect  to  it. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury.  The  law,  I  think,  should  have 
a  different  approach  to  the  third  part)' 
situation.  It  is  something,  I  may  say  to  the 
House,  that  will  be  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing of  superintendents  of  insurance;  we 
approve  of  the  suggestion  which  was  put 
forward  and  it  will  he  urged  that  that  situ- 
ation be  corrected. 

I  will  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  that  there  are  problems  now 
arising  in  the  insurance  field.  I  am  aware  of 
them  and  many  letters  such  as  he  has 
received  have  come  to  my  desk— complaints 
of  cancellations,  complaints  of  the  difficulty 


of  getting  insurance  when  a  cancellation 
occurs  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done, 
and  of  the  lack  of  notice  with  which  cancel- 
lations are  received. 

But  I  must  say,  in  fairness  to  all  con- 
cerned, that  this  is  not  a  company  doing 
something  which  is  illegal.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  use  the  word  injustice.  Perhaps  it 
verges  on  what  the  individual  may  feel  is  an 
injustice  to  have  his  insurance  policy  can- 
celled, but  this  is  a  right  implicit  in  a 
contract  written  by  a  free  agent  in  the  con- 
tract field  with  another  free  agent,  to  take  or 
refuse  a  contract  of  insurance  and  to  cancel 
the  contract- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  might  pass  a  law 
that  they  cannot  do  this,  as  you  are  going 
to  do  in  medical  insurance. 

Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:    We    might    do    this. 
When  I  say  we  might- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Under  certain  conditions- 
Mr.  Singer:  We  want  to  control  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  When  I  say  we  might 
do  this,  I  want  to  put  it  in  this  light.  We 
have  the  right,  of  course,  to  do  this  and  it 
might  well  be  done  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
the  power  to  do  it,  but  at  the  moment  that 
right  is  not  in  the  law.  The  legislation  is  not 
there  saying  you  must,  having  written  a 
contract,  stay  witli  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  law  was  written  by 
the  insurance  companies,  and  passed  by  the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  law  was  passed 
by  the  government.  The  contract,  at  present, 
is  a  contract  between  two  free  parties,  with 
the  right  of  either  one  to  cancel. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  free  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  is  nothing  illegal, 
I  want  to  make  this  clear;  there  is  nothing^ 
illegal  about  it.  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
feels  it  is  an  injustice.  I  will  go  so  far  with 
him  as  to  say  that  a  problem  arises  now  in 
the  insurance  field,  in  the  light  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  insurance  companies  are  havings 
particularly  in  the  motor  vehicle  field.  I 
tliink  this  is  quite  apparent,  with  their 
reluctance  to  take  risks  which  are  bringing^ 
about  losses  on  their  ledgers. 

I  think  I  must  say  that  the  problem  is 
before  us,  but  I  do  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  an  illegality  that  is  being  allowed 
by  the  government.  There  is  nothing  illegal 
about  the  contract  being  cancelled,  and  the 
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company  has  the  right.  He  gave  the  citation 
of  the  company  that  would  take  only  a 
certain  type  of  risk,  and  then  the  other  type 
who  wanted  the  bad  risk,  because  they  got,  I 
suppose,  a  higher  premium.  These  are  quite 
free  and  proper  endeavours  in  our  society, 
and  in  our  system  of  enterprise.  So  let 
us  be  clear  that  there  is  no  illegality  here. 

I  must  take  issue  with  his  words.  Com- 
panies have  not  set  themselves  above  the 
law,  and  there  is  still  the  assigned  risk  field, 
so  that  even  if  the  policy  is  cancelled  there 
is  the  right  to  go  over  and  get  insurance,  at 
an  increased  cost.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
find  it  in  my  mind  to  say  that  that  is  wrong, 
or  that  is  injustice,  or  that  there  is  not  good 
reason  to  justify  the  assigned  risk  basis  of 
contract. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  permit  me  to  intervene?  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  had  no  accidents,  and  has 
accumulated  fi\'e  or  six  demerit  points.  This 
is  cancelled,  legally,  and  then  he  is  forced 
to  go  onto  the  assigned  risk  plan  and  pay 
two  or  three  times  more.  Surely  that  is  not 
a  defensible  kind  of  proposition?  They  are 
abo\'e  the  law  in  the  sense  that  this  man 
lias  only  five  or  six  demerit  points,  and  he 
can  go  to  15  before  he  is  denied  his  driving 
rights  on  the  highway.  This  is  what  I  mean 
when  they  are  above  the  law.  They  are 
making  their  own  laws.  It  is  operative  in 
terms  of  who  is  going  to  be  able  to  get 
insurance  to  be  able  to  drive  on  the  high- 
wa.\-. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  also  add  just  one  further  point  here? 
The  letter  I  have  in  my  hand  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  it,  that  we  buy  and  pay  premiums  for 
insurance  for  protection  in  case  of  accidents. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  it.  So  for  years  the 
premiums  are  accepted,  and  then  something 
happens.  We  have  the  accident  against 
which  we  were  insuring  ourselves  and  then 
we  find  that  the  company  is  not  willing  to 
carry  us  beyond  that. 

This  hotter  tells  of  a  man  who  has  been 
driving  for  35  years.  His  wife  has  been 
driving  for  ten;  the  son  for  six.  Two  years 
ago,  the  son  had  an  accident  and  smashed  up 
a  car— his  own  car.  No  other  damage  was 
done  to  persons  or  even  to  himself.  The 
husband  then  had  an  accident  which  involved 
a  whip-lash,  $130  damage,  and  then  the 
whip-lash  cost  $1,800.  That  was  two  years 
ago.  Now  the  insurance  is  cancelled  by  one 
company.  He  has  tried,  and  I  have  the 
names  of  eight  companies  here.  They  all 
refuse  insurance.   The  Royal  at  first  declined, 


but  now  covers  him  with  a  21-day  binder, 
whatever  that  is.  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  can  explain  what  binder  is. 
I  thought  it  referred  to  cheese,  or  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Cowling:  It  refers  to  the  NDP.  They 
are  kind  of  binding.   Most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Young:  I  see.  In  any  case,  the  New 
Democrats  are  covering  these  people  for 
21  days  then,  this  is  what  you  mean?  I  am 
glad  to  know  this.  They  are  being  covered 
now  for  this  period  of  time,  but  what  will 
happen  then?  Perhaps  they  go  into  assigned 
risk,  high-cost  insurance,  if  they  are  going 
to  get  any. 

Mr.  Cowling:  The  best  thing  to  do  is  get 
off  the  road. 

Mr.  Young:  But  this  is  the  problem.  These 
people  paid  premiums  over  all  these  years 
against  a  possible  accident,  then  the  accidents 
occiuTed,  against  which  they  insured.  Now 
the  companies  say  because  you  had  these 
accidents  two  years  ago,  no  insurance.  This 
is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just 
get  into  the  debate- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Yes,  I  am  an  insurance  agent. 
I  am  not  speaking  for  the  companies;  I  am 
speaking  for  ourselves,  and  I  have  been  de- 
bating this  with  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  since  1955.  Naturally,  I  feel  that  the 
private  insurance  companies  can  do  a  better 
job  on  insurance  of  any  kind  than  the  govern- 
ment can.  I  say,  of  any  kind.  Now  you 
mention  all  the  problems  of— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  why  you  opposed 
hospital  insurance,  even  when  your  own 
government  brought  it  in? 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  voted  for  hospital  insurance 
and  I  supported  this  government,  but  I  spoke 
against  it  many  times  before  that.  You  know 

it. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  wish  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  would  go  back  to  sleep.  Would 
>ou  do  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  emulate  you  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Will  you  address  the 
chair  when  you  are  speaking? 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  ask 
him  if  he  is  in  favour  of  the  Canada  pension 
plan? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that 
there  are  some  problems  in  the  automobile 
insurance  business,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
problems  in  every  business.  We  have  a  lot 
of  problems  right  here  in  this  House;  there 
is  no  easy  solution  to  them,  and  certainly  I 
would  not  be  in  favour  of— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  simply  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  as  difficult  as  the  automobile  in- 
surance business  might  be  for  the  industry 
today,  it  would  be  a  lot  more  difficult  for 
the  government.  Believe  me,  I  know  that. 
You  have  heard  from  three,  four  or  half-a- 
dozen  people— including  insurance  agents, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  in  the  world  they 
would  write  you.  Because  you  have  heard 
from  a  few  of  them,  remember  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  insured  people  in 
our  province  who  are  quite  satisfied  with  their 
insurance  and  their  coverage  and  the  way 
the  insurance  industry  is  operating.  Hundreds 
of  thousands,  so  you  read  us  two  or  three 
who  are  not.  It  is  something  like  we  had 
last  night  about  Guelph  reformatory. 

Mr.  Young:  Are  they  satisfied,  or  are  they 
just  keeping  quiet  because  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do? 

Mr.  Cowling:   They  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
insurance  companies  do  not  make  the  rates; 
the  driving  public  make  the  rates.  If  you 
will  refer  to  an  article  of  two  or  three  days 
ago  in  one  of  our  papers  about  the  increase 
in  the  accident  rate  this  year  over  last  year, 
this  first  three-month  of  1964,  is  simply 
fantastic.  It  has  gone  up  51  per  cent.  Are  the 
insurance  companies  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  this?  I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
do  something  to  cut  this  great  accident  rate, 
one  way  we  can  do  it  is  by  much  stricter  en- 
f orcenjent .  of  the  laws  as  they  are  today.  If 
somebody  is  driving  at  35  miles  an  hour  in 
a  30-mile-an-hour  zone,  they  should  be 
stopped  and  hit  really  hard  for  disobeying 
the  law  and  I  think  in  that  way  we  are  going 
to  do  something  to  cut  down  on  the  accidents 
and  subsequently  cut  down  on  the  insurance 
premiums. 

'  But  the  question  was  raised  this  afternoon, 
why  car  insurance  policies  are  cancelled. 
Well,  there  is  a  very  good  article  in  the 
Timmins  Press  and  it  is  headed:  "You  Won- 


der Why  Firms  Cancel  Car  Insurance."  I 
think  it  is  very  apropos  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  goes  on  to  say: 

Are  you  a  highgrader,  a  habitual  drinker, 
a  speed  lover  or  open-handed  when  it 
comes  to  lending  your  car?  Are  you  a 
poor  driver?  Do  your  neighbours  call  their 
children  into  the  house  when  it  is  time 
for  you  to  drive  home?  Do  you  have  a 
police  record?  Are  you  considered  an  un- 
desirable character?  Does  you  wife  talk 
too   much   to   strangers? 

If  the  answer  is  "yes"  to  any  of  these 
questions,  you  may  have  your  driving  in- 
surance cancelled  without  any  reason  given. 

Insurance  companies  never  give  a  reason 
for  such  action.  After  all,  if  they  put  it  in 
writing,  there  are  not  enough  courts  in 
Canada  to  handle  the  resulting  actions. 

The  driver  who  suddenly  gets  such  a 
notice  is  the  first  to  scream  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  it  and  members  of  his  family 
and  his  friends  take  up  the  cry.  Of  course, 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  heart  condition, 
suffers  from  some  disease  that  makes  his 
driving  dangerous  to  the  pubHc  or  may 
have  defrauded  the  company  on  a  claim, 
never  gets  mentioned. 

I  had  this  very  personal  experience  just  a 
few  days  ago.  A  young  lad  said  to  me  that 
he  had  to  pay  $60  on  his  car  insurance.  He 
wrote  to  The  Department  of  Transport  and 
said  that  he  had  never  had  anything  wrong; 
he  had  never  had  a  summons;  he  had  never 
been  stopped  for  speeding. 

So  I  went  to  the  department  and  in  his 
name  were  two  convictions  for  speeding.  I 
went  to  the  young  lad  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  speeding  on  such-and-such  a  day 
on  Lawrence  Park  and  on  such-and-such  a 
day  on  Spadina.  He  replied  that  he  had  not 
been,  but  he  had  a  couple  of  brothers 
and  suggested  that  maybe  it  was  them.  So  a 
few  days  later  I  talked  to  him  and  he  said  that 
it  was  not  him,  but  one  of  the  brothers  had 
taken  out  the  car  and  was  involved  in  the 
speeding  accident.  Is  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  insurance  company?  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  reasons  for  a  company  wanting  to 
terminate  a  client  are  many,  but  the  basis 
for  all  of  them  is  the  same.  The  company  is 
in  business  to  make  money.  If  it  loses  money 
on  certain  types  of  drivers,  it  retires  from 
the  risk. 

However,  the  general  rule  is  that  if  you 
have  a  driver's  licence,  you  can  get  insurance. 
It  costs  money,  though.  If  the  company  feels 
that  you'  are  going  to  cost  it  money  under 
the  normal  insurance  rate  it  cancels  the  policy 
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and  lets  the  assigned  risk  provide  the  insur- 
ance at  higher  rates. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  when  a 
person  has  his  normal  policy  cancelled,  he 
usually  switches  companies.  If  he  tells  the 
truth,  he  obtains  insurance  under  the  assigned 
risk  plans  at  higher  rates.  If  he  does  not  tell 
the  truth,  he  has  provided  another  company 
with  an  excuse  to  cancel  the  policy. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  all  people  operate 
that  way,  but  I  say  in  most  cases  where  you 
find  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  in- 
surance premium  rates,  there  is  a  very 
justifiable  reason  for  it.  I  say  with  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  insurance  rates  on  an  auto- 
mobile are  not  predicated  by  the  insurance 
companies,  they  are  strictly  up  to  the  driving 
public.  If  we  are  going  to  do  something  about 
this  situation,  we  are  certainly  not  going  to 
take  over  the  automobile  insurance  business. 
That  is  ridiculous! 

One  way  that  we  can  help  to  at  least  hold 
the  line  on  rates  or  reduce  them,  is  stricter 
enforcement  of  our  laws  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  would  say  some- 
thing about  the  allegations  that  were  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  when  he 
said  that  there  was  a  large  block  of  buildings 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  on  which  no  fire 
insurance  could  be  bought.  To  me  this  is  an 
incredible  situation  where  buildings  are  used 
for  human  hal)itation  and  yet  insurance  can- 
not be  bought  at  any  price.  I  would  just 
ask  the  hon.  Attorney  General  to  look  into 
that  situation,  and  if  it  is  true,  I  think  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  only 
able  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  at  this  time 
that  this  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  this 
situation.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention,  I  shall  look  into  it  at 
once. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  is  looking  into  it— 
I  know  it  exists  in  Toronto,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  and  coming  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
he  has  not  been  exposed  to  some  of  the 
horrible  things  in  Toronto— but  would  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  find  out  to  what  exlent,  if 
any,  the  same  situation  obtains  elsewhere 
across  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  I  shall,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  give  an  undertaking,  it  shall  have 
my  close  attention.  I  will  certainly  look  into 
the  matter. 

Could  I  ask  at  this  time— and  this  is  all 
I  wish  to  say— I  would  like  to  have  the  com- 


plaints which  hon.  members  have  mentioned, 
which  they  have  in  their  possession  in  the 
insurance  field  generally. 

Vote  210  agreed  to. 

On  vote  211: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  vote  211  is  the- 
vote  dealing  with  the  law  reform  commission. 
When  this  bill  was  brought  in  just  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  we  generally  greeted  the  advent 
of  the  law  reform  commission  with  approval. 
But  we  did  try  to  get  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  day  its  composition  and  the 
particular  fields  of  reference  to  which  its 
attentions   would   be   directed. 

This  information  was  not  forthcoming  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  introduced.  Much  of  it 
is  available  now,  certainly  the  composition 
of  the  law  reform  commission  is  known  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence, if  I  may  call  them  that,  are  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  yes,  all  right;  perhaps  my 
choice  of  phrase  was  not  the  happiest  one. 
The  terms  of  reference,  as  in  the  bill,  pretty 
well  say  that  the  government  can  refer  any- 
thing they  want  to  the  law  reform  commission. 
You  can  pretty  well  ask  them  for  their  opinion 
on  anything  that  comes  within  provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  ask  them  to  do  studies  and 
to  make  suggestions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  the  first,  if  I 
may  say— I  have  not  got  the  bill  in  front  of 
me— but  there  are  four  things.  The  first  three 
are  things  which  they  are  directed  to  do: 
The  study  of  all  the  laws,  the  statutes  or 
common  law,  the  courts,  rights  generally,  pro- 
cedures and  so  on.  And  then,  fourth,  if  I 
recall,  any  matter  referred  to  the  law  reform 
commission  by  the  Attorney  General;  but  it 
is  a  broad  field  of  study. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right.  That  was  the 
point  I  was  making,  the  hon.  Attornev 
General  has  perhaps  phrased  it  better  than  I,. 
but  they  can  do  almost  anything  that  the 
government  wants  them  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  WLshart:  Or  that  they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  that  they  want  to  do.  What 
we  were  concerned  about  was  that  they 
be  directed  reasonably  immediately  to  certain 
urgent  problems.  That  was  number  one. 

The  other  thing  that  we  were  concerned 
about  was  the  personnel.    Now,  the  govern- 
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ment  decided  that  Chief  Justice  McRuer, 
former  Chief  Justice  McRuer,  would  be  the 
head  of  that  commission.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  given  Chief  Justice  McRuer  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  jobs  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  anyone  in  the  province— and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  if  anyone  sits  and  hstens 
to  these  debates  one  would  imagine  that 
Chief  Justice  McRuer  is  going  to  rewrite,  in 
his  capacity  as  commissioner  of  the  civil 
rights  investigation,  rewrite  almost  all  of  the 
laws  that  are  wrong  in  the  province.  The 
ones  that  he  has  missed,  apparently,  he  is 
going  to  be  able  to  look  after  under  the 
law  reform  commission. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  this  gentle- 
man and  I  think  the  intelligence,  training  and 
knowledge  that  he  brings  to  his  task  on  the 
civil  rights  commission  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  people  of  OntarJo.  But  it  would  be  my 
thought  that  he  has  got  enough  on  his  hands 
for  the  next  several  years  to  fully  take  care 
of  his  time;  it  would  be  my  additional 
thought  that  the  time  that  is  going  to  be  ably 
devoted  to  the  proper  direction  of  the  law 
reform  commission,  perhaps,  is  not  available. 
I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear.  I  am  in 
no  way  criticizing  him!  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  this  gentleman.  I  think  that  being 
seized  of  the  one  task  that  he  has  his  hands 
full  for  some  considerable  time  to  come.  As 
T  say,  when  you  add  to  that  what  we  have 
heard  here  in  the  debates  of  the  number  of 
things  he  is  considering,  and  the  government 
does  not  want  to  decide  upon  until  they  have 
heard  his  opinion  on  them,  his  task  in  the 
civil  rights  commission  is  a  mammoth  one, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

At  the  time  I  made  these  remarks  when 
the  announcement  of  his  appointment  as  head 
of  the  law  reform  commission  became  public, 
it  was  suggested  to  me  that  perhaps  the  two 
jobs  went  hand-in-hand,  and  it  would  be 
better  if  the  same  person,  or  the  same 
direction,  applied  in  both  fields.  When  I  heard 
that  suggestion  I  said,  let  us  wait  and  see  how 
it  works  out.  Well,  the  law  reform  commission 
has  laboured  mightly  and  they  brought  forth 
a  mouse,  I  think,  in  the  form  of  their  first 
recommendation— a  very  important  one— the 
one  that  deals  with  the  law  of  perpetuities. 
As  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  says,  he  can 
hardly  find  a  voter  in  his  constituency  who 
does  not  ask  him  about  the  state  of  the  law 
of  perpetuities  as  he  walks  around  his  riding. 
1  have  found  the  same  thing  in  Downsview, 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs  has  found  the  same  thing,  too. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Never  heard  of  it  until  today. 


Mr.  Singer:  But  as  important  as  this  field 
is,  and  as  a  real  concern  as  it  is  to  the 
community  of  Ontario,  I  think  it  is  well 
known  to  anyone  who  is  at  all  famihar  with 
this  subject  that  there  is  one  man  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  sir,  who  knows  all  about 
the  law  against  perpetuities.  In  fact,  he  is  the 
man  who  is  the  prime  consultant,  one  of  the 
foremost  legal  scholars  not  only  in  Ontario, 
but  in  Canada  and  the  whole  of  North 
America,  in  the  Commonwealth  system. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Give  us  the  name. 

Mr.  Singer:  Dean  Caesar  Augustus  Wright. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Cecil  Augustus  Wright. 

Mr.  Singer:  Cecil  Augustus  Wright.  Now, 
he  is  the  man  who  did  it;  he  is  the  man 
who  wrote  the  report;  he  is  the  man  who 
reframed  the  statutes.  The  law  reform  com- 
mission read  it  over  very  carefully,  I  would 
think,  and  adopted  his  report  almost  in  toto. 
I  am  advised  that  they  looked  at  his  statute 
references  and  they  came  to  one  section  in 
one  of  the  statutes,  and  said:  "Maybe  your 
wording  in  that  section  is  a  little  vague.  How 
would  it  be  if  we  changed  it  this  way?"  And 
Dean  Wright  is  reported  to  have  advised 
them:  "I  think  that  is  a  good  idea.  I  was  not 
too  happy  with  that  wording  myself." 

As  important  as  this  is,  surely  the  services 
of  Dean  Wright  were  as  available  to  my 
friend,  the  hon.  Attorney  General  as  they 
were  to  the  law  reform  commission.  So, 
while  all  of  this  time  was  being  spent  by 
the  law  reform  commission  on  reviewing 
what  Dean  Wright  did,  and  being  very  sure 
that  what  Dean  Wright  had  to  say  in  this 
field,  was  going  to  be  the  last  word  in  any 
event,  surely  there  should  have  been  some 
direction  to  take  them  into  such  questions  as 
the  law  about  divorce,  or  the  law  about 
securities,  or  the  law  about  fire  enforcement 
and  control  that  I  was  talking  about  last 
night.  Even  the  suggestion  of  the  Katzman 
committee  which  they  are  presently  review- 
ing, I  understand,  about  the  law  of  personal 
property.  But  there  are  things  that  really  cry 
out  for  this  sort  of  a  body  to  get  at,  and  these 
are  the  things  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
keeps  telling  us  he  is  investigating,  and  in 
due  course  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  bring 
a  statute  before  the  House. 

To  my  mind,  sir,  and  these  remarks  are 
very  brief,  the  performance  of  the  Ontario 
law  reform  commission,  to  date,  has  been 
disappointing.  There  is  a  real  task  to  be 
done  by  this  commission,  and  to  date  the 
indications  of  their  having  grasped  that  task 
have  escaped  me  in  any  event. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  By  sheer  coincidence,  yesterday 
in   Sudbury  when   Mr.   McRucr  was  holdin;:! 
his    Royal    commission    inquiring    into    civil 
rights,  the  Sudbury  law  association,  compris- 
ing   all    the    members    of   the    Bar,    tendered 
him  a  luncheon.  He  spoke  for  three-quarters 
of  an   hour   or  more   on   that   occasion    and, 
in  his  introductory   remarks,   he   said  that   it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  him  to  make  any 
comments  on  the  nature  of  his  inquiries  into 
ci\il    rights    before    he    submitted    his    report 
to  the  government.    But  he  felt  free  to  make 
some  comments  upon  his  activities  as  chair- 
man of  the  law  reform  commission.    He  out- 
lined the  nature  of  the  work,  the  approach  of 
the   commission   to   its   task,    and   he  told   us 
that   they   had   had    this    significant   addition 
to  the  staff  of  W.   B.  Common,  who  appar- 
ently   is    devoting   most    of   his   time    in   the 
capacity  of  counsel  to  the  commission.    The 
vice-chairman    of    the    commission    is    Dean 
Leal,    of    Osgoode    Hall,    and    there    is    Mr. 
\V.    Gibson   Gray   of   Toronto,    a   member    of 
the    commission.      He    informed    us    that    it 
was  never  intended  that  the  commission  itself 
would  be   a   research   body;   the   commission 
was    merely    to    identify    the    fields    where 
inquiries  might  be  made  to  ascertain  whether 
reform  in  the  law  was  necessary.   To  that  end, 
the    commission    delegated    Dean    Wright   to 
look  into  the  rule  against  perpetuities  which, 
of  course,  is  a  very  archaic  and  well-encrusted 
body    of    law    that    has    grown    out    of    the 
common  law.    It  has  had  a   great  inhibiting 
effect     upon     the     carrying     into     effect     of 
testators'  intentions.    To  the  layman,  this  has 
been  a  prolonged  discussion  by  lawyers,  but 
if   one   told    the    layman    how    outdated   this 
rule   against   perpetuities   was    an   illustration 
would    be    that    the    rule    against    perpetuity 
holds    that    a    woman    can    have    a    child    at 
95   years    of   age;    which,    of   course,    in   the 
light  of  modern  medical  science  and  modern 
knowledge,  is  a  biological  impossibility. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  amending 
statute  that  for  the  first  time,  certainly  in 
the  law  of  this  land,  we  are  going  to  enact 
by  statute,  as  if  we  were  all  biologi.sts, 
which  we  are  not,  we  are  going  to  enact 
and  enshrine  in  legislation  that  no  male  can 
father  a  child  imder  the  age  of  14,  and  no 
female  can  bear  a  child  under  the  age  of 
12  or  over  the  age  of  55.  This  problem,  I 
say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  who 
looks  up  in  startled  fashion,  this  problem  of 
at  what  age  a  woman  can  have  a  child  has 
vexed  the  law  lords  for  a  good  many 
centuries.  In  reading  the  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  one  might  say  that  there  is 
no    subject    that    the    law    lords    are    more 


familiar  with   and   are  greater  authorities  on 
than  sex.    Of  course,  all  that  is  going  to  be 
abolished  now,  when  the  law  against  perpetu- 
ities is  going  to  be  melded  into   reasonable-         | 
ness,  as  it  should  be.  ^ 

The  commissioner  told  us  yesterday  that 
the  law  reform  commission  is  not  a  research 
body,  they  farm  out  the  projects.  He  said 
the  next  one  they  have  begun  to  farm  ovit 
is  in  the  realm  of  family  law.  The  person 
who  prepared  the  hon.  Attorney  General's 
estimates  here  got  it  down  wrong.  That 
person,  whoever  i^repared  this,  put  it  down  as 
domestic  relations  project,  and  that  is  not 
quite  an  accurate  description  of  what  the 
law  reform  commission  is  looking  into. 

Family  law  is  a  much  broader  subject  than 
domestic  relations.  Some  domestic  relations 
are  not  in  the  field  of  law  at  all,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  law,  but  they  are  going  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  separation  allowances, 
the  handling  of  cases  of  deserted  wives  in 
the  family  courts,  the  care  of  children,  par- 
ticularly neglected  children;  and  they  are 
going  to  look  at  this  vexatious  question  of 
dower. 

Maybe  there  will  be  a  government  with 
sufficient  courage  some  day,  whether  it  be 
Conservative  or  Liberal,  that  will  have  the 
courage  to  abolish  dower.  Now  I  am  not 
saying  today  that  I  am  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  dower.  I  do  not  want  to  receive 
5,000  letters  next  week  from  women's  groups 
in  this  province.  I  am  just  saying  it  is  a 
possibility  in  the  future  that  dower  may  be 
abolished. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  in  conclusion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  What  about  courtesy? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  courtesy,  I  do  not  think 
men,  now  that  they  get  the  first  $20,000  of 
the  wife's  estate,  I  do  not  think  they  would 
be  worried  if  it  were  abolished. 

I  just  want  to  say  this,  that  in  James 
Chalmers  McRuer  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
judicial  minds  that  ever  practised  law  or  sat 
on  the  bench  in  this  province.  He  is  now 
approaching  his  73rd  or  74th  year  and  I  hope 
that  he— I  fervently  pray— that  he  is  granted 
many  more  years  to  address  himself  to  the 
ta.sks  that  have  been  assigned  to  liim.  He  had 
a  very  able  career  at  the  Bar  before  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  and  then  of  course 
after  he  succeeded  Chief  Justice  Rose  as 
c^hief  justice  of  the  high  court  he  had  20 
years  as  chief  justice  of  that  branch  of  the 
supreme  court  of  adjudicature. 

He  is  a  very  dedicated  man  in  that  he 
would  never  assign  one  of  his  fellow  judges 
to  try  a  case  that  he  would  not  try  himself, 
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and  over  and  above  his  duty  of  administering 
the  supreme  court  of  adjudicature  he  never 
relented  in  the  appHcation  of  his  own  time 
and  talents  to  the  trial  of  cases  himself.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  this  man  of  the 
very  highest  integrity  and  the  strongest 
intelligence  and  endowed  with  a  great  sense 
of  wisdom,  to  address  his  talents  to  this  task. 
One  might  say  in  conclusion  that  law 
reform,  of  course,  is  an  area,  a  significant 
area,  where  we  are  much  behind  the  British. 
We  are  visually,  as  I  calculate  in  my  mind, 
we  are  usually  about  a  generation  behind  the 
United  Kingdom  in  making  reforms  to  our 
laws,  just  about  a  generation. 

For  example,  they  had  their  Law  Reform 
Act  in  respect  of  real  property  in  1924,  I 
think  it  was,  where  they  did  away  with  all 
these  silly  and  useless  rules  such  as  the  rule 
in  Shelley's  case  and  that  type  of  thing  and 
revised  the  whole  law  of  real  property  and 
made  much  of  it  statutory.  Now  here  it  is 
1965  and  we  have  not  even  begun  to 
approach  that  task  in  Ontario. 

He  was  telling  us  yesterday— this  is  an 
anecdote  that  should  be  put  on  record— he 
was  telling  us  that  he  discovered  in  some  of 
his  researches  that  there  are  statutes  in  this 
province  that  are  in  force,  are  viable,  that 
one  cannot  even  find  the  statute,  all  one  can 
find  is  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  statutes 
are  in  force.  He  said  he  is  looking  desper- 
ately for  a  statute  that  is  in  force  in  this  prov- 
ince that  adopts  the  law  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI— and  Henry  VI,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, was  one  of  the  Lancasters,  perhaps 
just  before  Richard  III,  and  that  would  put 
him  in  about  the  early  15th  century.  He  said 
before  his  life  expires  that  he  is  going  to  find 
that  statute  that  adopts  the  law  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI  into  this  province. 

He  says  there  are  many  others,  and  indeed 
anyone  who  practises  law  is  perfectly  aware 
of  that,  that  all  of  the  statutes  in  force  in  this 
province  by  no  means  are  printed  with  those 
several  hundreds  that  are  in  the  revised 
statutes  of  Ontario.  There  are  many  more 
over  and  above  those. 

I  share  the  view  of  my  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  that  there  are  many 
urgent  areas  in  which  inquiry  ought  to  be 
made.  One  of  the  ones  that  always  strikes 
me  as  being  very  necessary  is  whether  some 
research  might  not  be  made  to  reduce  the 
number  of  statutes  in  force  in  the  province. 
I  counted  them  up  and  my  memory  serves  me 
ill  but  I  think  there  are  about  a  thousand 
now.  We  have  been  passing  statutes  at  a 
rate  that  is  properly  described  as  geometric 
proportion;    that  is   as   the  years  go  by  we 


pass  a  greater  number  of  statutes  per  year. 
It  is  not  an  arithmetic  progression,  it 
is  a  geometric  progression.  In  another  ten 
years— I  figured  it  out  one  time— if  we  keep 
on  at  the  same  rate,  at  the  time  of  the  next 
revision  in  1970  we  will  have  something  like 
1,700  or  1,800  statutes  in  force  in  the  prov- 
ince. Well,  when  you  get  a  body  of  law  like 
that,  the  layman,  the  citizen,  is  in  a  be- 
wildering state  of  confusion. 

Now  just  one  additional  thing.  Mr. 
McRuer  told  us  that  after  the  law  reform 
commission  was  set  up  in  Ontario  two  years 
ago  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
following  Ontario's  example,  set  one  up. 
They  allocated  to  it  the  task  of  reforming 
their  law,  which  has  never  been  revised. 
They  do  not  revise  their  statutes  in  the  way 
we  do.  Let  us  remember  that  William  Joyce, 
Lord  Haw-Haw,  was  tried  under  a  statute  of 
1351,  The  Treasonable  Offences  Act.  They 
do  not  make  any  effort  to  revise  them.  He 
told  us  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  they 
voted  the  equivalent  sum  in  sterling  of 
$750,000.  Well,  if  we  can  give  $60,000  or 
$75,000  to  the  thoroughbred  horse  society, 
then  perhaps— 

Mr.  Singer:  Thousand  dollars!  It  is  half 
a  million. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed,  and  half  a  million 
dollars  to  the  emergency  measures  branch, 
which  is  a  matter  of  federal  jurisdiction.  I 
was  not  here  for  that  vote,  but  I  just  wish 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  would  go  down 
and  tell  Mr.  Hellyer  that  comes  under 
national  defence;  a  federal  matter,  his 
responsibility. 

Well,  then,  if  we.  can  do  that,  I  would 
think  that  I  would  be  one  that  would  be  in 
favour  of  increasing  the  vote  to  the  law 
reform  commission  in  order  that  perhaps 
several  projects  could  be  going  on  at  one 
time,  rather  than  farming  out  just  one  at  a 
time.  If  we  farm  them  out  just  one  at  a 
time,  it  may  take  us  a  couple  of  decades  until 
we  get  all  the  law  reform  that  ought  to 
he  reformed  in  the  province. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to 
reiterate  the  points  which  have  been  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  but  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  to  let  us  know 
what  fields  are  presently  under  review  by  the 
law  reform  commission,  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  they  are  realistic  and  have  any 
relevance  to  the  matters  which  are  of  concern 
to  the  people  of  this  province. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  vote  in  which  I  am  sure  we  have  the 
support  of  all  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
moneys  that  are  being  allocated  for  the  studies 
of  the  law  reform  commission,  I  will  come  to 
the  answer  of  the  question  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  in  a  moment,  but  I  would 
like  to  just  take  a  brief  moment  to  let  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  know  the  terms 
of  reference,  if  I  may  use  that  again,  given 
to  the  law  reform  commission  by  the  Act 
which  was  passed  last  year,  1964,  chapter  78. 
It  was  empowered  and  instructed  to  inquire 
into  and  consider  any  matter  relating  to: 

(a)  Reform  of  the  law  having  regard  to 
the  statute  law,  the  common  law  and 
judicial   decisions. 

(b)  The  administration  of  justice. 

(c)  Judicial  and  quasi-judicial  procedures 
imder  any  Act. 

This  is  something  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  was  speaking  about  in  the  House 
a  few  days  ago,  and  saying  that  there  should 
be  a  study  of  procedures  and  methods  of 
carrying  forward  hearings  before  boards  and 
commissions.  This  is  item  (c),  one  of  the 
matters  referred  to  the  law  reform  commis- 
sion by  the  Act  which  incorporated  it— one 
of  the  things  it  is  doing. 

(d)  Any  subject  referred  to  it  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Now,  Mr.  McRuer  was  appointed  as  chair- 
man of  that  commission  in  June  of  last  year. 
Dean  Leal  of  Osgoode  Hall  law  school  was 
appointed  in  July,  and  then  three  further 
members,  who  have  been  named  here  today, 
in  November  of  last  year. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  asked  in 
his  question  number  90:  "Inquiry  of  the 
Ministry,  Will  the  Attorney  General  advise." 
Now,  this  is  one  of  those  famous  questions 
which  is  numbered  90  but  breaks  down  into 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  into  seven  parts 
and  ( g )  is  again  broken  up  into  two  more.  So 
I  think  we  have  actually  nine  questions  here 
in  the  one.  But  in  item  (d)  he  asked:  "To 
what  projects  has  the  law  reform  commission 
directed  its   attention?" 

The  answer  to  that,  as  tabled,  was  as 
follows: 

Item    (d)  of  question  90  sub-(d):   The 

Perpetuities  Act.   The  Accumulations   Act. 

The  Trustee  Act.   The  Conveyancing  and 

Law  of  Property  Act.    The  Judicature  Act. 

The  Wagers  Act.    The  Securities  Act.    The 

Personal  Property  Law.    The  Family  Law. 

The  Law  of  Condiminium. 
The  new  concept— I  am  sure  the  hon.  mem- 


bers are  aware  of  this  law  coming  forward 
and  being  proposed— 

The   Wills   Act.   The   Uniform   Wills   Act. 

The  Mechanics'  Lien  Act. 

Several  of  these  have  been  refeired  to  the 
law  reform  commission  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's department.  Several  they  have  under- 
taken as  a  study  of  their  own.  I  think  I 
would  say  that  the  large  project,  the  main 
chief  project,  which  is  being  carried  forward 
now  by  the  law  reform  commission  is  the 
whole  field  of  family  law,  which,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  says,  embraces  separa- 
tion, perhaps  divorce,  custody  and  access  to 
children,  support,  maintenance,  dower,  and 
all  the  things  which  relate  to  family  relations, 
family  law  generally. 

I  think  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  say, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  that  possibly  the  law  reform 
commission  and  the  human  rights  study  is 
too  much  to  combine  and  to  carry  on  to- 
gether—and I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Mr. 
McRuer  would  mind  my  saying  in  this  House, 
although  I  have  heretofore  kept  quiet  when 
I  have  seen  these  suggestions  put  forth— I 
think  he  would  not  mind  my  saying  that  the 
two  are  closely  related  and  that  the  one 
sheds  light  upon  the  other  and  that  they 
should  be  carried  on  together.  Furthermore 
he  feels  quite  capable,  with  the  stafiF  we  have 
given  him— and  we  will  give  him  more  if  he 
needs  it— of  conducting  these  two  studies, 
these  two  researches,  and  that  is  what  they 
are,  side  by  side.  So  I  would  like  to  make 
that  clear  at  this  time. 

I  refer  to  the  law  reform  commission  as 
what  I  like  to  call  a  continuing  research 
facility  into  the  law.  And  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  says  that  we  are  be- 
hind the  United  Kingdom,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  give  credit  where  it  is  due  and 
always  have  felt  that  there  is  a  very  capable 
and  excellent  conduct  of  the  law,  both  in  the 
Bar  and  the  bench  over  there,  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  law  of  real  estate,  particularly,  and  many 
of  the  other  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom 
contain  ancient  vestiges  of  law  which  we 
never  had  in  this  country. 

There  were  estates  entailed  and  so  on, 
which  we  have  never  had  to  contend  with 
here,  so  that  perhaps  they  need  to  do  some 
reform.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  this  instance, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  followed  us  and  it 
is  only  this  year  that  a  law  reform  com- 
mission has  been  established  in  Great  Britain. 
We  are  a  year  ahead.  Our  law  reform  com- 
mission was  underway  a  year  before  the 
United  Kingdom's. 
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I  can  recall,  and  I  cannot  recite  the  words, 
but  I  remember  reading  in  Hansard  where 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  said— and  he 
said  this  last  year,  I  am  quite  certain,  possibly 
the  year  before— "Why  do  not  you  do  some- 
thing about  the  reform  of  the  law?  Why  do 
not  you  get  your  bright  young  students  from 
the  law  school;  why  do  not  you  get  your 
law  professors;  why  do  not  you  get  the  best 
legal  brains  you  can  get  from  the  law  schools 
and  do  some  research?" 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not  taking  objec- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  law  reform  com- 
mission has,  as  one  of  its  members,  Dean 
Leal  of  Osgoode  Hall  law  school- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  just  want  you  to  speed  up 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —and  that  it  retains 
eminent  persons  from  every  law  school  in  this 
province,  members  of  the  staffs  of  all  the  law 
schools  are  being  retained,  and  their  services 
made  use  of  by  the  law  reform  commission 
and  that  young  graduates,  bright  young 
lawyers,  medalist  men,  are  being  employed  to 
do  researches  in  all  these  fields  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  personnel.  And  I  think  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  support  for  this  commission,  in 
its  continuing  research.  One  of  the  things 
in  which  I  am  very  interested  and  of  which 
I  am  very  proud,  is  the  accomplishment  that 
we  have  it  going  forward. 

Could  I  just  say  that  when  you  see  there 
the  item  of,  I  think  it  is  called  "family  law"— 
which  is  probably  not  the  right  name— when 
you  see  $35,000  allocated  to  that,  this  is  a 
continuing  research  which  will  certainly  take 
two  or  perhaps  three  years  and  it  may  run, 
before  it  is  finished,  to  perhaps  130,  140  or 
$150,000  in  that  one  great  field  of  law.  For 
this  year's  purposes,  I  think  the  amount  we 
have  asked  for  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

That  is  something  of  the  work  of  the  law 
reform   commission. 

Vote  211  agreed  to. 

On  vote  212: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  vote  212  deals 
with  the  Ontario  police  commission,  and  I 
think  it  is  most  important  that  we  comment 
on  what  appears  to  have  been  the  requests  of 
the  Ontario  police  commissioner,  addressed  to 
his  Minister  and  which  the  Minister  either 
rejected  himself  or  perhaps  passed  on  to  his 
Cabinet  colleagues  and  were  later  rejected. 

I  am  sure  the  House  will  recall  that  in 
1961  there  was  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Northwestern  University  traffic  institute— in 
fact,  there  was  some  $67,000  paid  for  that 


study— into  the  sort  of  policing  that  might  be 
recommended  by  that  important  institution. 

Now,  it  was  indicated  that  our  force  was 
short— in  the  opinion  of  these  people— our 
force  was  short  in  staff,  and  at  that  time  the 
force  had  some  1,880  men,  or  rather  1,888 
men  in  uniform  and  321  civilians.  The  study 
suggested  that  797  civilians  were  needed  and 
that  the  force  should  be  increased  to  some 
3,366  men. 

In  addition,  it  made  several  recommenda- 
tions about  administrative  procedures.  As 
far  as  I  can  understand  it,  most  of  the  admin- 
istrative recommendations  were  adopted,  but 
the  big  problem  comes  with  the  increase  in 
staff  as  recommended  by  the  force  and  as 
requested  by  the  commissioner  of  police.  It 
would  seem  that  he  asked  this  year— based 
on  that  report  and  based  on  the  aggravation 
of  the  situation  which  was  investigated,  the 
aggravation  being  the  increased  number  of 
vehicles  that  are  on  the  road— he  asked  for 
some  500  more  officers  and  200  more  civilians. 
In  fact  the  increase  in  budget  that  is  being 
granted  to  him  will  allow  the  employment  of 
only  some  200  additional  recruits  and  140 
civilians. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  earlier 
this  afternoon  made  mention  of  the  fantastic 
increase  in  traffic  accidents  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  The  deaths  in  the  province  are 
272  in  the  first  three  months,  as  against  261 
last  year,  and  this  is  something  that  causes 
alarm  to  all  of  us. 

It  would  seem  certainly  from  the  studies 
that  have  been  done  and  from  the  requests 
that  have  been  addressed  to  the  Cabinet  and 
to  the  hon.  Attornev  General,  that  one  of  the 
answers  could  well  be  the  availability  of  more 
provincial  police,  the  availability  of  more 
civilian  help  in  the  office  of  the  OPP.  Natur- 
ally, to  get  that  increased  police  and  civilian 
strength,  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  an 
awful  lot  more  dollars. 

I  noted  with  some  interest  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  sent  out  onto  the  high- 
ways and  bylaws  examination  units  and  they 
are  conducting  compulsory  examination  of 
vehicles— those  vehicles  they  happen  to  find 
in  the  far  east  end  of  the  province  and  the 
far  west  end  of  the  province.  I  hope  that  this 
will  have  some  effect,  but  I  think  that,  as 
the  Northwestern  traffic  institute  discovered 
and  as  we  talked  about  in  this  House  many 
times,  one  of  the  best  ways,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  mentioned  this  after- 
noon, one  of  the  best  ways  in  controlling 
traffic  to  limit  the  number  of  accidents  is  in 
better  policing.  As  our  roads  get  longer  and 
wider  and  bigger,  and  as  we  get  more  and 
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more  vehicles  on  to  the  roads,  surely,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  need 
more  policemen  to  properly  control  that 
traffic. 

The  travelling  public  needs  to  see  police- 
men in  their  uniforms  and  in  their  vehicles 
and  recognize  that  there  are  constant  patrols 
on  the  highways.  In  so  doing,  and  I  suppose 
most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  drive  our  own 
cars,  in  so  doing  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  when  you  see  a  uniformed  policeman 
and  you  see  a  recognizable  police  vehicle,  if 
perliaps  you  are  going  over  the  speed  limit 
or  perhaps  have  a  tendency  to  cut  from  one 
lane  to  the  other,  the  idea  that  a  policeman 
is  there,  whether  he  is  doing  nothing  more 
than  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 
watching  the  traffic,  will  bring  under  control 
the  careless  driving  habits  of  most  of  the 
drivers  that  I  know. 

But  to  do  this  properly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  do  this  properly,  there  has  to  be  available 
to  the  police  arm  of  government,  to  the 
Ontario  provincial  police,  enough  money  to 
hire  enough  men  to  do  the  job.  The  study 
that  we  paid  for,  the  study  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  paid  for,  indicated  in  1961  that  we 
were  far  short  The  request  that  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
indicates  today  that  the  money  that  is  being 
asked  for  this  afternoon  is  not  enough  to  do 
the  job  properly.  The  statistics  are  there; 
the  first  quarter  of  1965  is  the  worst  yet, 
a  shocking  increase  over  the  first  quarter  of 
1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  field  above  all  T 
would  have  hoped  that  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  would  have  come  forward  with  a 
request  for  enough  money  to  do  this  job 
properly.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  he  has 
not  and  1  think,  even  at  this  last  hour,  there 
should  and  could  be  an  amendment  upward 
of  the  item  in  this  vote  which  would  provide 
more  policemen  and  more  civilian  help  so 
that  the  OPP  can  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the 
Royal  commissioner  was  inquiring  of  Super- 
intendent Whitehouse,  the  commanding 
officer  of  District  13,  how  many  detachments, 
sub-detachments  he  had— maybe  the  word  is 
detachments— he  had  in  his  district  head- 
quarters. First  of  all  the  commissioner  asked 
him  what  the  dimensions  of  his  district  were, 
and  Superintendent  Whitehouse  told  him  it 
was  300  miles  long  by  200  miles  wide.  Now 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Macaulay  school,  and 
perhaps  somebody  would  tell  me  how  many 
square  miles  that  is— 60,000?  Sixty  thousand 
square  miles  and  he  said  he  had  14  detach- 
ments. 


Now,  I  would  not  think— it  is  my  personal 
opinion— that  is  enough  for  appropriate  polic- 
ing. He  has  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  on 
Manitoulin  Island;  he  has  one  at  Chapleau 
and  one  at  Espanola;  one  at  Folyet  and  one 
at  Gogama— that  is  in  the  boondocks,  the 
far-flung  outskirts.  Sometimes  those  detach- 
ments are  policed  by  one  or  two  officers,  but 
within  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Sudbury, 
the  large  metropolitan  area,  there  are  virtu- 
ally— I  can  think  of  only  one  detachment 
outside  of  the  district  headquarters  I  referred 
to  this  earlier.  They  travel  long  distances  to 
get  to  the  area  that  they  police. 

I  would  think  that  the  commissioner  ought 
to  be  directed  to  establish  one  somewhere 
in  the  township  of  Rayside,  to  look  after  a 
fairly  heavily  populated  area— Blezard,  Ray- 
side,  Dowling,  Balfour;  then  perhaps  the 
town  of  Chelmsford,  if  it  moves  to  give  up 
its  policing  activities. 

Another  comment  that  the  Royal  commis- 
sioner made— and  we  will  not  wait  for  his 
report  for  me  to  relay  these  to  me,  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  which  I  think  are  of  inter- 
est. The  commissioner  asked  the  super- 
intendent whether  he  would  have  any  objec- 
tions if  the  officers  in  the  detachment  had 
the  power  to  grant  bail,  which  is  quite  a 
departure  from  established  notions  of  grant- 
ing of  bail.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
provincial  police  officers  using  common 
sense  grant  bail  now.  They  grant  bail  in  the 
sense  that  they  let  the  fellow  go  home. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  an  interesting 
idea,  but  a  curious  idea  when  we  have  just 
finished  saying  that  a  justice  of  the  peace 
should  not  have  any  connection  with  the 
police  office  at  all.  He  is  the  party  to  grant 
l:)ail  today. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  I  was  saying,  we  know  that 
provincial  police  officers  in  many  cases 
exercise  an  extra  quasi-judicial  function  in 
effect  by  letting  the  offender  go  home,  when 
they  know  him  and  he  is  not  likely  to  run 
away. 

They  take  him  in  on  a  dmnk  charge 
or  something  like  that,  then  let  him  go,  where 
a  justice  of  the  peace  might  require  bail.  No 
one  objects  to  that. 

Now  the  thing  I  want  to  ask,  and  it  is 
the  very  last  word  I  want  to  say  on  these 
estimates— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
the  hon.  member  might  say— I  thought  he 
was  coming  to  this  when  he  described  the 
60,000  square  miles,  with  20  men  or  16 
men  or  whatever  it  was— that  he  would  have 
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made  the  point  that  that  was   a  very  law- 
abiding  area. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  known  as  such.  It  is 
famous  far  and  wide,  except  for  the  large 
number  of  crimes  of  violence  which  we  have 
to  try  at  every  fall  assizes. 

I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
that  before  he  came  into  this  House— perhaps 
he  does  not  know  it— but  the  amendment  to 
The  Police  Act  that  established  the  Ontario 
police  commission,  and  to  some  extent  re- 
organized the  Ontario  provincial  police,  that 
we  in  this  party  voted  against  that  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  we  voted  against  it  on 
second  reading  and  we  voted  against  it  on 
third  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  could  find  nothing 
good  in  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  we  could  find  nothing 
good  in  it.  But  I  want  to  tell  him  that  we 
do  not  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
relationship  of  the  Ontario  police  commission 
to  the  provincial  police.  Then  at  a  subsequent 
time,  when  we  were  expressing  our  anxiety 
about  how  it  was  working  out,  how  the  nexus 
between  the  police  commission  and  the 
provincial  police  was  working  out,  I  believe 
it  was  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Could  I  get  this  clear, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Do  I  imderstand  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  voted  against  the 
entire  provincial  police  Act,  or  just  one 
section  or  so  of  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  voted  against  the  amending 
bill  that  established  the  Ontario  police 
commission,  that  is  the  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  I  sent  for  it,  and  that 
is  the  statutes  of  1961-1962,  chapter  105. 
When  we  inquired  at  some  subsequent  time, 
and  I  believe  it  was  in  this  House,  how  the 
Ontario  provincial  police  commissioner  was 
getting  on  with  the  police  commission,  the 
Attorney  General  once  removed,  the  one 
from  Grenville-Dundas  (Mr.  Cass)— two  of 
them  have  been  removed  but  the  once 
removed  is  the  hon.  member  for  Grenville- 
Dundas— told  us  that  he  found  it  necessar>' 
to  separate  the  police  commission  and  the 
commissioner  of  the  provincial  police  by  a 
floor  of  the  building.  When  they  first  started 
out  they  were  next  door  to  each  other,  then 
they  put  one  on  one  floor  and  one  on  the 
other— they    made    a    geographic    separation 


between  them  which  leads  to  certain  logical 
inferences  which  I  do  not  have  to  detail  to 
men  of  intelligence  such  as  sit  in  this  House. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  I  would  like  him  to  give  us  his 
assurance  that  the  relationship  between  the 
police  commission  and  the  commissioner  of 
the  provincial  police  is  one  that  is  devoid 
of  friction,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  good 
rapport  between  them  in  the  administration 
of  their  responsibilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  give  the  assurance 
immediately  and  completely  and  without  any 
reservations;  it  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Fine. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  following  up 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview,  I  would 
like  to  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister  whether  any 
serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
matter  of  a  significant  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  force  of  the  Ontario  provincial  police? 
The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  automobile  accidents  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  back  up  any  move  of 
this  government  in  adding  to  that  force  to  a 
point  where  it  becomes  effective  in  cutting 
down  this  accident  rate.  I  think  we  should 
have  an  answer  to  that  from  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Also  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's attention,  another  matter  which  to  me  is 
rather  serious,  and  that  is  the  low  salary 
scales  within  the  force.  I  have  here  some 
figures  which  compare  OPP  salary  scales 
with  the  Metro  police  force,  and  they  are 
rather  illuminating.  They  run  on  an  aver- 
age of  about  $1,000  a  year  below  the  Metro 
police  scale.  A  constable,  probationary,  for 
example,  in  Metro  earns  $5,300,  and  it  is 
$4,200  on  the  OPP.  A  constable:  $5,700  to 
$6,500  in  Metro;  in  the  OPP  it  is  $4,500  to 
$5,400;  a  corporal:  $6,600  to  $6,900  in 
Metro;  and  $5,600  to  $5,900  in  the  OPP- 
running  just  about  the  $1,000  below.  The 
staff  sergeant:  $7,500  to  $7,900  in  Metro;  and 
$6,800  to  $7,100  in  the  OPP-a  little  less 
difference.  An  inspector  is  $8,200  to  $9,700 
at  the  Metro  level,  and  it  is  $7,200  to  $7,500 
in  the  OPP.  A  chief  inspector  runs  from 
$10,800  to  $12,400  in  Metro,  and  from 
$9,500  to  $10,000  in  the  OPP.  Now  unless 
there  have  been  some  adjustments  to  the 
salary  scale  in  very  recent  days,  these  are 
the  salaries  that  are  being  paid,  starting  at 
$4,200  with  a  probationer  constable  and  go- 
ing to  a  maximum  of  $10,000  for  a  chief 
inspector. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  problem.    We 
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hear  a  great  many  stories  about  the  bleeding 
process,  where  men  go  into  the  OPP  and 
then  they  come  into  the  Metro  force  and 
other  places,  and  in  many  cases  we  are  told 
that  the  salary  scale  is  not  adequate  for  the 
job,  to  hold  them  there.  Whether  or  not 
there  is  a  real  problem  here  I  do  not  know, 
because  this  kind  of  information  is  difficult 
to  get,  and  perhaps  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  will  give  us  some  information  on  it. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  raise  the  standard  as 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned  with  these 
salary  scales  or  it  may  not,  because  there  are 
always  young  men  who  are  intrigued  by 
this  kind  of  life  and  the  challenge  of  this 
kind  of  work  and  young  recruits  are  more 
easily  obtainable,  perhaps  at  lower  salaries 
than  older  men,  but  those  young  recruits, 
once  trained,  should  be  held  by  the  force  and 
the  salary  scale  has  something  to  do  with 
that.  So  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he 
might  comment  on  these  two  matters  which 
I  have  raised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  dealing 
with  the  recent  history  of  the  force, 
personnel-wise,  if  I  may  use  that  expression, 
and  with  respect  to  the  increases  in  votes  in 
the  development  of  the  force,  I  would  just 
like  to  give  the  House  these  figures:  The 
amount  voted  in  the  estimates  for  the  Ontario 
provincial  police  in  1961  was  $12,800,000; 
today  I  am  asking  the  House  for  almost 
double  that  amount  in  the  amount  of 
$23,907,000.  Last  year  the  vote  was  $20,- 
300,000;  the  increase  being  asked  today  is 
$3,607,000;  that  is  an  increase  in  this  par- 
ticular estimate  of  18  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryden:   Is  it  adequate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  that  hon. 
members  will  agree  that  this  is  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial increase  in  any  estimate. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  increase  it  by  a  per- 
centage in  trying  to  reach  an  adequate 
amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  a  percentage  is  just 
one  way  of  measuring  things  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  is  it  not  a  better  way  to 
make   a   determination   of  the   requirement? 

Information  has  been  published  in  the 
press  to  tlie  effect  that  outside  determination 
of  the  requirements,  and  also  the  determina- 
tion made  by  the  commissioner  of  the  pro- 
vincial police,  indicate  that  the  increase  you 
have  made  is  not  sufficient.  I  think  it  was 
suggested  that  it  is  about  $2  million  less 
than  these  experts  in  the  field  consider  to  be 


sufficient.  I  do  not  know  if  these  reports  are 
true,  but  that  surely  is  the  question  to  which 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  should  be  direct- 
ing his  attention. 

Is  the  increase  he  proposes  to  make  suffi- 
cient; is  it  in  line  with  the  advice  he  has 
received  from  outside  studies?  I  do  not  want 
to  inquire  into  his  internal  relationships  with 
his  own  officials,  but  is  it  a  fact  that  the 
Treasury  board  has  simply  cut  down  what  | 
was  recommended  as  necessary?  ; 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  had  not  quite  com- 
pleted my  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
personnel  of  the  force.    I  wanted  to  draw  the  | 

attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
to  this:  I  had  taken  the  year  1962  as  a  base, 
at  which  time  the  police  personnel  on  the 
strength  of  the  force  was  2,051.  In  1963, 
there  were  recruited  and  added  to  the  force 
500  personnel  bringing  the  total  to  2,551  in 
the  one  year;  an  addition  of  500  police 
personnel.  At  the  same  time  65  civilians 
were  added  so  that  the  force  in  1963  was 
recruited  up  to  the  strength  of  2,551  police 
persons  and  466  civilian  staff. 

In  1964— last  year— there  was  added  to  the 
force  250  police  personnel,  bringing  its 
strength  to  2,801,  and  47  to  the  civilian  staff, 
so  that  the  force  last  year  was  recruited  to 
a  level  of  2,801.  Now,  bear  in  mind  it  was 
2,051  in  1962;  it  had  increased  to  2,801  last 
year,  with  513  additional  on  the  civilian 
staff. 

Mr.  Young:  Can  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
does  this  mean  that  this  is  a  net  increase  of 

250? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  A  new  group  taken  on 
strength  of  250. 

Mr.  Young:  A  new  group  taken  on  strength. 
During  that  same  period,  how  many  resigna- 
tions would  there  be,  how  many  people 
leaving? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  the  net  gain. 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  the  net  gain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Young:  Ha\'e  we  any  record  of  the 
ntunber  of  people  who  separated  themselves 
from  the  force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  say  that  substan- 
tially more  than  250  were  recruited,  but  that 
the  net  gain  was  250.  Perhaps  the  commis- 
sioner may  be  able  to  tell  me  the  number 
recruited.  The  loss  was  about  4  per  cent,  I 
am  told,  which  is  quite  a  low  figure. 
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I  think  the  figures  showing  a  net  gain  in 
the  year  1963  of  500  pohce  personnel,  and 
250  last  year;  750  gained  in  two  years  on 
that  force,  or  about  a  third  of  its  strength  in 
1962.  This  indicates,  perhaps,  the  nature 
of  the  answer  to  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  asked  as  to  salary.  I  do  not  think 
you  would  have  succeeded  in  that  recruiting 
programme  if  the  salaries  were  so  very  un- 
satisfactory. I  must  say  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  them,  but  in  addition  to  that  I  can  tell 
the  House  that  the  salaries  were  revised  up- 
wards last  year  as  part  of  our  programme, 
and  quite  substantially  so,  and  the  matter 
is    still    under   further    consideration. 

Mr.  Young:  Revised  upward  to  these 
figures   which   I    gave? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Right! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
the  hon.  Minister  has  answered  the  real  ques- 
tion at  all.  He  has  indicated  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  force  as  between 
1962  and  1964,  he  has  not  said  anything 
about  the  more  recent  period;  he  may  not 
have  figures  on  that.  What  period  of  the 
year  were  you  talking  about,  were  you  talk- 
ing about  the  end  of  the  year  or  the  beginning 
of  the  year? 

At  any  rate,  the  figures  he  gave  show  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  and  I  think  that 
is  common  ground,  I  do  not  think  anybody 
(iuestioned  that.  We  were  all  well  aware  of 
the  fact  there  has  been  an  increase. 

But  the  criticism  that  has  been  made  and 
which  the  hon.  Minister  has  still  not  answered 
is  in  two  parts  really:  (a)  the  increase  has 
not  been  sufficient  in  relation  to  the  need; 
(b)  the  current  plans  of  the  government  in 
relation  to  the  strength  of  the  police  force 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  need. 

These  are  the  matters  that  are  causing 
concern  and  I  think  we  should  have  a  clearer 
statement  from  the  hon.  Minister  than  we 
have  received  to  date  as  to  how  adequate 
the  current  plans  are.  As  I  indicated  to  him 
a  minute  ago,  it  has  been  stated  in  the  press 
that  the  increase  in  funds  he  is  asking  for 
this  year  is  approximately  $2  million  less 
than  is  required  to  bring  the  force  up  to  the 
strength  that  the  experts  apparently  consider 
necessary.  I  firmly  believe  that  no  one  in 
this  House  and  no  one  in  this  province  would 
object  to  the  expenditure  of  an  additional  $2 
million  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  basic,  a 
vital  need,  and  $2  million,  I  regret  to  have 
to  say  it,  is  really  small  change  in  the  Budget 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  as  it  now  exists. 
It  is  a  very  small  percentage  indeed. 


I  certainly  do  not  think  that  $2  million 
should  stand  between  us  and  what  may  be 
considered  to  be  adequate  police  protection 
in  the  province.  The  answer  the  hon.  Minister 
has  given  up  till  now  simply  does  not  touch 
on  that  question  at  all.  He  evades  the  whole 
problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
anyone  would  admit  that  policing  is  one 
element  in  traffic  control  and  in  accident 
control,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  whole 
answer,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  whole  cause; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  whole  cure,  to  put 
policemen  on  the  road.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  element  to  have  proper  policing, 
properly  trained  traffic  control  policemen  on 
our  highways,  but  I  do  not  think  I  would 
accept  and  swallow  as  the  whole  answer  the 
thought  that  all  the  traffic  deaths  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  not  enough 
policemen  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Who  has  suggested  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  seems  to  be  a 
fairly  strong  implication. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  who  brought  that  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  money  that  we  are  obtaining  in  this  vote 
is  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  in  this  estimate. 
I  have  pointed  out  there  has  been  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  that  estimate  over  the 
recent  years  and  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  recruitment.  There  was  a  250  net  gain  in 
the  force  in  1964  and  500  in  1963.  Our 
estimate  this  year  will  enable  the  force  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  3,000  mark,  whereas  in 
1963  it  stood  at  2,051.  I  think  the  figures 
themselves  give  the  answer  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Order!    This   member   has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  all  right.  It  does  not 
matter,  I  wiU  get  my  word  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  was 
this,  that  in  my  remarks,  the  remarks  at  the 
beginning  of  this  vote,  I  suggested  that  the 
department's  own  advisors,  in  the  study  that 
they  undertook  with  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  1961,  indicated  that  there  were 
certain  grave  deficiencies  in  the  policing  done 
by  the  OPP. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  has  been  made  clear 
in  the  press,  and  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
has  not  seen  fit  to  deny  that  these  stories  are 
correct  so  we   must  presume  that  they   are 
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correct,  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear 
that  there  was  a  request  for  $2  million  more 
to  do  this  job  properly.  If  the  outside  experts 
so  advise  and  if  the  requests  have  come  from 
his  own  officials  surely,  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  an  18  per  cent  increase  one  year 
and  a  25  per  cent  increase  the  next  year  or 
a  1,000  per  cent  increase  the  year  after, 
surely  tlie  question  has  to  be,  Mr.  Chairman: 
Is  the  job  being  properly  done? 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  Your  argument  is 
based  on  1961. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  my  hon.  friend  wants  to  go 
into  the  figures  a  little  more  thoroughly,  it  is 
worse  today  than  it  was  in  1961  and  it  has 
not  kept  up— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
It  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  it  is  ridiculous.  In 
line  with  that,  if  it  is  all  so  ridiculous,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  did  the  commissioner  of 
police  come  to  his  Minister  and  say,  "Give 
me  $2  million  more  than  this  $23,907,000," 
unless  he  felt  that  he  needed  those  men? 
Why  did  all  the  opinions  indicate  that  this 
was  necessary? 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  it  is  not 
just  policing  that  is  going  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. Of  course  it  is  not,  there  are  a  lot 
of  things  that  are  going  to  do  it;  but  policing 
is  a  very  important  role  and  I  would  suggest, 
before  this  vote  is  carried,  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  still  has  the  power  to  ask  this  House 
for  an  extra  $2  million  to  do  the  job  properly. 
I  am  sure  he  will  get  it  without  a  dissenting 
voice. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  vmder- 
line  the  point  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  has  made,  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  was  given  the  opportunity  to  deny 
the  stories  that  appeared  in  the  press  and  I 
think  it  was  encumbent  upon  him  to  do  so 
if  they  were  in  fact  untrue.  This  is  a  matter 
affecting  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  the 
people  of  the  province.  If  there  are  stories 
abroad  indicating  that  insufficient  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  problem,  insufficient  money 
is  being  made  available  to  do  the  job 
adequately,  then  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  should  set 
the  record  straight.  He  persists,  in  response 
to  our  queries,  on  giving  information  that 
does  not  relate  to  the  real  (luestion  at  all. 
The  real  question  is  not  the  size  of  the 
increase  as  between  1962  and  1963  or  be- 
tween 1963  and  1964,  the  question  that  has 
been   raised,    and   which   I   think  this   House 


and  the  people  of  the  province  are  entitled 
to  have  answered,  is:  Is  the  amount  he  is 
proposing  adequate  for  the  job?  That  is  the 
real  question. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General,  after  three 
attempts,  has  carefully  refrained  from 
answering  that  question.  The  only  conclusion 
I  can  draw  is  that  the  statements  in  the  press 
must  be  true,  that  insufficient  money  is  being 
made  available  and  that  it  apparently  was 
cut  out  by  the  Treasury  board  from  an  idea 
of  economy,  which  is  false,  especially  when 
one  considers  that  in  relation  to  the  total 
Budget  the  amount  of  money  is  not  large. 
This  must  be  true,  otherwise  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  would  have  taken  the 
first  opportunity  to  deny  the  statements  made. 

I  can  appreciate  the  embarrassing  position 
in  which  he  probably  finds  himself  in  having 
to  defend  an  indefensible  policy,  but  that 
still  does  not  answer  the  question.  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  that 
this  vote  should  be  held  until  the  govern- 
ment has  a  chance  to  reconsider  the  position 
in  which  it  finds  itself. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  inadequate 
funds  are  being  made  available  for  the 
provincial  police.  This  is  not  exclusively  a 
matter  of  traffic  control  by  any  means, 
although  certainly  traffic  control,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park  indicated,  is  an 
important  facet  of  it.  We  can  agree  with  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  that  proper  police 
supervision  is  not  the  only  answer  to  the 
problem  of  accidents.  We  would  agree  with 
all  those  things,  but  the  basic  fact  still 
remains  that  he  has  not  answered  the 
(juestion.  The  only  conclusion  one  can  draw 
is  that  he  does  not  have  an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
disabuse  the  hon.  member's  mind  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  embarrassed,  and  trying  to 
defend  an  indefensible  position.  That  is  the 
first  thing  I  should  like  him  to  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  certainly  have  not 
answered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  second  thing  I 
should  like  him  to  know,  as  I  have  stated 
before  in  this  House,  is  that  I  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  get  up  and  deny  everything 
that  appears  in  the  press,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  start  that  policy.  I  will  let  my  own  actions 
and  my  policies  as  I  state  them,  speak  for 
themselves.  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  reports 
in  the  press. 

The  third  thing  I  would  say  is  that  the 
estimate  I  have  a.sked  for  today  from  this 
House  of   $23,907,000,   which   is    $3,607,000 
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more  than  last  year,  will  allow  for  an  orderly 
development  of  recruitment  and  training 
within  our  limitations  in  this  province,  and 
will  allow  for  an  orderly  advancement  of  the 
force— adequate  to  take  care  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  situation  we  face  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  this  ques- 
tion unduly  and  if  I  might  just  speak  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  we  might  get  this  vote 
over  with,  I  do  not  know. 

I  would  just  like  to  support  the  hon.  mem- 
bers in  their  feeling  that  we  should  have  an 
increase  in  the  personnel  of  the  provincial 
police  in  this  province  to  effectively  police 
the  traffic  behaviour  on  the  highways.  And  I 
want  to  talk  about  a  stretch  of  highway  that 
I  travel  twice  a  day  and  have  observed  for 
some  years,  and  that  is  the  stretch  from 
Hamilton  to  Toronto  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
highway. 

Now  I  raised  this  question  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  last  year;  I  had  noticed 
during  that  session  that  the  signs  that  re- 
stricted truck  traffic  to  55  miles  an  hour  were 
missing,  and  I  questioned  him  about  it,  be- 
cause I  observed  that  trucks  were  travelling 
at  a  higher  rate  of  speed.  At  that  time  it  was 
55  for  trucks  and  60  for  passenger  car  traffic. 
I  was  told  by  the  hon.  Minister  that  they  had 
changed  that  regulation  and  trucks  could 
travel  at  the  60  mile  an  hour  limit. 

I  was  quite  surprised  at  the  illogical  reason- 
ing to  this  because  this  did  tend  to  have  some 
effect  on  the  increasing  truck  traffic  on  that 
stretch.  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  disagree 
that  more  trucks  are  travelling  on  that  stretch, 
and  I  might  include  Highway  27  to  401  and 
401  to  the  city  limits,  as  being  one  of  the 
most  nerve-racking  trips  that  a  passenger  car 
can  take. 

I  am  not  blaming  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
for  this  situation,  but  it  leads  up  to  my 
question.  The  traffic  at  that  point,  where  the 
hmit  was  60  miles  an  hour  for  passenger  cars 
and  55  for  trucks,  was  moving  at  between 
65  and  70.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  going 
speed,  and  I  predicted  at  that  time,  that  with 
the  lack  of  any  control,  it  would  increase 
gradually,  and  today  this  has  happened. 

Passenger  cars  now  have  adopted  a  speed 
of  between  65  and  75  and  because  there  is  no 


differential,  the  heavy  trucks  are  keeping  up 
with  them.  Now,  on  a  short  strip  where  there 
are  many  spots  of  merging  traffic  from  three 
lanes  to  two  lanes  and  an  approaching  access, 
this  is  too  high  a  speed  for  trucks  carrying 
from  20  to  50  tons  of  cargo.  I  predict  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  rash  of  serious  accidents 
on  that  stretch  if  there  is  not  more  policing 
done. 

I  do  not  blame  the  police  force  who  are 
assigned  to  that  area,  but  maybe  because  of 
the  shortage  of  police  you  can  often  drive 
from  Hamilton  to  Toronto  and  not  observe 
one  police  car.  I  am  sure  that  experienced 
passenger  car  drivers  can  put  up  with  this, 
but  they  have  to  keep  their  wits  about  them, 
and  any  kind  of  a  timid  driver,  or  an  aged 
driver,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  almost  does  not  know  where  he  is 
going. 

I  have  noticed,  and  followed,  two  trucks 
passing  one  another  for  five  miles  at  a  stretch, 
both  of  them  hitting  over  70  miles  an  hour. 
Now  certainly  there  is  a  need  for  more  polic- 
ing on  these  stretches  of  highway. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  differential  be- 
tween the  trucks  and  cars,  and  again  this  is 
not  the  business  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General— it  is  in  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port's area— but  it  should  be  policed.  This  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General's  department  and  I  would  urge  him 
to  make  a  survey  of  just  what  is  going  on  on 
that  stretch,  because  it  is  getting  worse  all 
the  time. 

I  am  sure  that  the  truck  drivers  are  rough, 
burly  people,  they  are  adventurous,  they  are 
good  drivers,  they  know  the  laws,  but  they 
still  push  those  trucks  to  the  limit  and  when 
passenger  cars  creep  up  to  driving  as  a  habit 
between  65  and  75  mph,  the  trucks  now,  be- 
cause there  is  no  differential,  are  going  to  do 
the  same  thing.  It  is  just  not  the  type  of 
thing  to  be  taking  place  in  that  type  of  a 
stretch  of  highway  and  I  would  appeal  for 
more  policing  to  slow  them  down  to  the  regu- 
lation speed. 

Vote  212  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  arithmetic  is 
correct,  this  is  the  seventh  time  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  going  through  the  Public 
Works  estimates.  This  has  been  a  long  two 
weeks.  I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of 
being  an  expectant  father,  but  I  have  sat  up 
with  a  couple  of  mares  for  several  nights 
this  winter  waiting  for  them  to  foal.  It 
certainly  is  nothing  compared  with  these 
past  two  weeks  waiting  to  go  on  with  my 
estimates. 

However,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart).  I  do 
not  think  this  is  usually  done  by  another 
Minister,  but  in  the  14  years  that  I  have  been 
around  here,  I  think  the  last  two  weeks  have 
been  remarkable,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
The  fact  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General,  who 
has  been  in  this  House  for  what  might  be  a 
session  and  a  half— I  am  not  sure  yet— has  to 
have  the  knowledge  of  his  department  and— 
I  would  not  say  the  grilling— certainly  with 
the  questions  that  the  Opposition  have 
Ithrown  at  him,  I  think  he  has  shown  a  re- 
markable knowledge  of  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney  General.  I  only  wish  the  rest 
of  us  had  the  ability  to  restrain  ourselves 
under  extreme  provocation  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  has. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  You  were 
doing  fine  until  that  last  phrase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  This  session  has  been 
getting  rather  lengthy.  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
the  good  working  quarters  that  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  has  provided  around  here 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  making  things 
so  comfortable  that  it  has  added  up  to  this 
long  session,  but  I  assure  you  that  we  could 
still  change  things  around  a  bit  here  if  that 
could  be  the  cause. 

I  would  like,  before  I  start,  to  compliment 
my  own  staflF  for  their  loyalty  and  their  hard 
work.  I  call  myself  the  janitor,  and  we  are 
the  janitor  department.  But  I  have  a  faithful 
group   of  people   in  my  department,   and   I 


would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  thanks  to  them. 

You  have  had  my  annual  report  on  your 
desks  for  quite  some  time;  I  think  you  will 
see  many  of  the  things  that  have  been  done 
during  this  past  year  or  so,  and  I  would  riot 
care  to  repeat  on  any  of  that  at  this  time. 
However,  I  think  it  only  right  that  we^.in 
Public  Works  go  along  with  our  building  at 
all  times.  I  do  not  think  we  realize  just  how 
much  money  the  department  or  the  gotem- 
ment  is  spending  on  many  of  these  important 
buildings.  If  you  would  bear  me  with  for 
a  few  moments,  I  would  like  to  mention,  for 
the  record,  half  a  dozen  or  so.  First  of  all, 
of  course,  is  our  own  Queen's  Park  project, 
which  is  nicely  under  way,  and  our  Treasury 
building  extension,  which  is  better  than  60 
per  cent  complete.  I  think  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  hon.  members,  if  you  have  not 
taken  the  opportunity  to  look,  to  go  in  the 
north  wing  and  find  a  completely  renovated 
area;  it  is  remarkable.  I  had  no  idea  that 
the  space  was  available  there  myself.  We 
are  hoping  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
will  be  able  to  utilize  that  section  completely. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) i 
Open  house  next  week.  '    ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Under  Agriculture*  we 
have,  of  course,  the  chemistry  and  niicro- 
biology  building,  and  the  poultry  and  virus 
research  institutes,  both  of  which  are  r  prac- 
tically complete.  Under  Education,  we- have 
the  London  vocational  centre,  the  Ottawa 
vocational  centre  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
vocational  centre,  two  of  which  are  open  and 
the  other  is  about  complete.  Of  course,  we 
also  have  the  London  college  of  education 
and  second  stage  of  the  Milton  school  for  the 
deaf. 

Under  Health,  we  have  the  Ontario  psy- 
chiatric institute,  which  we  have  heard  about 
for  20  years  around  here,  now  about  63  per 
cent  complete,  as  of  a  month  or  so  ago.  We 
have  the  Toronto  central  lab,  the  Porcupine 
Ontario  hospital,  a  300-bed  hospital,  and  the 
Palmerston,  which  is  just  about  complete; 
and  the  first  stage  of  the  London  Ontario  hos- 
pital. Under  Highways  we  have  the  regional 
and  district  office  building.  .     \. 
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The  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  these 
itre  some  of  the  larger  ones. 

Much  of  tlic  work  that  we  are  proposing  to 
get  on  with  will  be  called  for  tender  this 
year.  That  would  include  the  institutes  of 
technology  at  Hamilton,  Kirkland  Lake  and 
Windsor,  vocational  centres  at  Hamilton  and 
Welland,  a  bilingual  teachers'  college  at  Sud- 
!)ury,  a  college  of  education  at  Kingston,  and 
an  adult  educational  centre  at  Toronto. 

Under  Health,  we  have  stage  two  of  the 
London  Ontario  hospital,  the  cliirical  services 
building  at  North  Bay,  the  regional  lab  at 
Palmerston,  new  hospital  imits  at  Penetan- 
guishene,  the  alcohol  and  drug  addiction  re- 
search and  treatment  clinic  in  Toronto  and, 
of  course,  some  alterations  to  the  station  at 
Edgar,  which  we  purchased  last  year. 

Under  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
•Forests  we  have  the  district  office  building  at 
Cochrane  and  Kenora,  a  chief  ranger's  office 
at  Terrace  Bay,  and  an  office  and  laboratory 
tbuilding  at  Wheatley. 

Under  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions we  liave  a  building  to  replace  the 
Andrew  Mercer  reformatory  for  women;  we 
'have  the  Hagersville  RCAF  station,  which  we 
recently  purchased  for  a  boys'  training  school, 
and  a  new  boys'  training  school  in  northern 
Ontario— actually,  we  think  that  will  be  in  the 
McFarlan  Lake  area,  and  in  southern  Ontario, 
-to  establish  and  provide  facilities  for  a  re- 
ception and  diagnostic  centre. 

Under  The  Department  of  Tourism  and 
Information,  we  have  a  reception  centre  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  one  at  Homer  and,  of 
course,  the  new  centennial  project  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

Under  The  Department  of  Transport  we 
will  !be  constructing  a  new  field  centre  at 
Port  Arthur. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  most  of  these  build- 
ings will,  more  than  likely,  be  called  for 
tender  some  time  during  this  year,  or  early 
next   year. 

"My  own  budget  is  up  a  bit  this  year.  We 
are  asking  for  $922,000  more  in  our  ordinary 
expenditure,  and  about  $8  million  more  in 
our  capital  expenditure.  Strangely  enough, 
this  is  the  first  year  that  we  have  spent  up  to 
our  full  budget;  in  fact,  we  are  a  bit  over. 
This  is  the  first  time  it  has  happened  in  a 
good  many  years. 

I  tbink  that  pretty  well  completes  my  re- 
maiTcs  at  this  time.  I  have  often  heard  that 
brevity  is  a  sign  of  virtue;  I  do  not  know 
Whf^ther  it  is  in  my  case,  but  I  would  think 
it  would  be  a  good  time  to  bring  virtue  back 
into  its  proper  state. 


Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

On  vote  1801: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  this  evening,  and  I  must  say 
that  he  was  very  brief  in  outlining  his 
estimates.  However,  I  must  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister— he  is  a  very  fair  man  to  discuss 
problems  with,  with  regard  to  his  department, 
and  I  can  also  say  that  he  is  a  very  friendly 
man— but  it  is  with  continual  amazement  that 
we  have  observed  the  antics  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 

Daring  the  estimates  of  this  department 
last  year,  my  colleague  to  the  left  of  me,  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-WaBcerville  (Mr. 
Newman)  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  $85  million  ime.xpended  in  the 
estimates  of  this  department  over  the  past 
five  years,  and  criticized  the  lack  of  planning 
which  this  amount  indicates.  Has  the  hon. 
Minister  attempted  to  rectify  this  situation? 

I  would  say  that  according  to  the  public 
accounts  for  1964,  there  is  no  indication  this 
has  been  so  because  we  see  a  surplus  this 
year  of  over  $5.7  million.  I  also  would  say 
that  The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  not 
a  profit-making  organization.  Its  success  is 
not  measured  by  the  surplus  whicli  it  shows 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  I  would  say 
that  its  success  can  only  be  measured  in 
relation  to  its  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  How 
well  are  these  needs  being  met?  In  several 
areas  the  government  has  been  negligent  of 
the  legitimate  desire  of  the  people  they  are 
meant  to  serve. 

The  late  president  of  the  United  States, 
John  F.  Kennedy  said:  The  next  cjue.stion  to 
war  and  peace  is:  Will  man  live?  The 
second  problem  of  civilization  is:  How  will 
man  live? 

While  other  Legislatures  and  governments 
may  have  it  within  their  power  to  control 
the  first  issue,  it  is  certainly  within  the  grasp 
of  our  provincial  government  to  aid  a  great 
deal.  On  the  achievement  of  the  second, 
Professor  Galbraith  wrote  a  noted  book,  "The 
Affluent  Society."  By  the  way.  Professor 
Galbraith  was  bom  in  the  riding  that  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent.  In  his  book  he 
made  reference  to  this  expansion  of  invest- 
ments in  this  public  sector. 

I  might  say  about  Professor  Galbraith,  that 
he  also  wrote  another  book,  "The  Scotch", 
and  for  the  benefit  of  my  constituents,  I  wish 
he  had  not. 

The  problem  is  how  this  growing  invest- 
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ment  is  to  be  handled.  I  would  say  that  this 
government  has  given  up  its  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  proper  handling  of  funds  in  the 
construction  of  public  works.  This  can  be 
iUustrated  in  many  ways,  Mr.  Chairman.  All 
these  criticisms  serve  to  underline  the  lack 
of  eflFective  planning  which  this  department 
displays. 

.  The  blue  book  here  provides  the  untrained 
reader  with  what  seems  like  a  great  account 
of  action,  taken  by  a  dynamic  department 
of  government.  In  fact,  it  hides  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  reveals.  Let  us  break  the  blue 
book  down  into  only  three  sections— projects 
completed,  projects  planned  or  underway, 
work  being  done  on  individual  projects.  In 
the  section  projects  planned  or  underway, 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  which  projects 
are  actually  underway  and  which  are  merely 
in  the  planning  stage. 

In  tlie  section  of  planned  projects  requested, 
there  are  several  unanswered  questions. 
Where,  for  example,  does  the  department 
indicate  priorities  which  it  places  on  various 
works?  Why  have  several  projects  remained 
requested  and  listed  for  a  number  of  years? 
Is  the  hon.  Minister  confused  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  these  projects  are  worthy  of 
the  taxpayers'  support?  Surely  he  could  not 
be  delaying  because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  as 
his  department  shows  a  $5.7  million  surplus. 

This  is  a  perfect  illustration  that  the  left 
hand  does  not  know  what  the  right  hand  is 
doing,  while  projects  remain  unattended  to. 

The  hon.  Minister  boasts  a  surplus. 
Whether  this  is  merely  inefficiency  or  incom- 
petence, or  simply  an  example  of  political 
iwithmetic,  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  cruel 
game  to  play  when  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  are  so  great.  There  are  several 
examples  of  such  phenomena  which  I  could 
give.  After  326  projects  shown  as  requested 
in  the  1964-65  blue  book,  there  were  still  159 
of  these  not  acted  upon  in  any  way,  as 
shown  by  the  1965-66  blue  book.  That  is 
approximately  49  per  cent  of  the  requested 
projiects,  over  one  year  ago,  that  have  not  yet 
been  acted  upon. 

Let  us  ccnsider  the  51  per  cent  of  projects 
on  which  some  decsion  has  been  made  over 
the  past  year.  Of  these  167  requested 
projects,  only  eight  luive  been  completed, 
and  only  45  are  in  the  planning  or  the  con- 
istruction  stage,  while  the  majority  of  the  114 
projects  have  completely  disappeared  from 
the  blue  book. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General's  department 
provides  an  excellent  illustration.  I  refer  you 
to  the  blue  book  of  1964-65,  page  30.  Here 
we   find    that   this   department   requested   30 


new  projects.  However,  upon  examination 
of  the  1965-66  blue  book,  I  find  that,  in 
fact,  none  of  these  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted, while  seven  have  been  completely 
dropped  and  the  remaining  23  have  not  yet 
reached  the  planning  stage.  With  illustra- 
tions such  as  this,  it  is  no  wonder  we  have 
delays  in  construction  of  new  buildings. 

Another  illustration  of  delay  is  in  the 
poHce  coUege  at  Aylmer,  Ontario.  The. 
Ontario  pohce  commissioner  recommended 
that  serious  and  immediate  consideration  'f>e 
given  to  the  erection  of  a  new  permanent 
building  to  replace  the  present  inadequate 
temporary  accommodation.  I  know  that  flie 
hon.  Attorney  General  is  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem, as  he  has  made  reference  to  this  section 
of  the  police  commissioner's  report.  How 
long  must  the  people  of  Ontario  wait  untiJ 
some  action  is  taken  on  this  important  matter? 

Again,  this  year  we  find  such  new  buildings 
listed  in  the  blue  book  under  projects  re- 
quested. The  new  police  college,  so  urgentfy 
required,  has  not  reached  the  planning  stage, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon.  Minister  shows 
surpluses.  The  hon.  Attorney  General  com-' 
mented  recently  that  the  replacement  and 
extension  of  the  police  college  is  on  "the 
capital  programme  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Works.  I  cannot  say,  of  course,  that 
.the  police  college  is  in  the  estimates  for  this 
year,  but  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  stalling  on  this  structure. 
The  hon.  Minister  says  that  they  are  moving; 
I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  what  direc- 
tion? 

This  is  one  example  of  the  inefficiency  and 
apathy  of  this  department.  If  this  blue  boofe 
is  to  become  a  meaningful  and  useful  doctr- 
ment,  many  changes  must  be  made.  There 
must  be  a  priority  list,  a  construction  time- 
table for  all  projects— projects  requested, 
projects  being  planned  or  being  constructed. 
For  all  projects  in  construction  s\ige  and 
projects  completed,  the  blue  book  should  al.^ 
list  the  name  of  the  sviccessful  bidders,  the 
date  of  the  tenders  which  are  signed,  tende» 
price,  date  of  completion  and  the  final  cost. 
Only  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  a  layman 
such  as  I  be  able  to  understand  what  is 
taking  place.  Only  then  will  this  blue  book 
become  a  genuine  source  of  information, 
instead  of  a  publicity  booklet  for  this  gov- 
ernment. 

Another  area  cf  concern  is  the  question  of 
leasing.  We  see  the  government  continuing 
to  pour  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into 
rental  of  private  buildings  in  order  to  provide 
office  space  needed  for  the  various  depart- 
ments.   In  a  few  years,  when  the  government 
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buildings  are  ready,  the  department  nio\es 
into  them,  and  the  government  will  have 
nothing  to  show  for  these  huge  leasing  ex- 
penditures. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
government  had  purchased  these  buildings 
they  could  have  derived  some  profit  from  the 
sale  when  they  no  longer  required  the  use  of 
suqh  excess  space. 

Take,  for  example,  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development.  It  was  driven 
from  its  home  on  University  Avenue  to  its 
iiew  site  at  950  Yonge  Street.  When  we 
investigated  the  ownership  of  this  building, 
v/e  found  it  to  be  in  private  hands.  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  make  public  the 
leasing  contract  for  this  particular  building, 

I  note  with  dismay  that  in  the  estimates 
of  1964-65,  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
requested  $2.5  million  for  leasing  purposes. 
In  the  1965  and  1966  estimates,  this  request 
jumped  up  to  $3.2  million,  an  increase  of 
28  per  cent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  expendi- 
tures of  this  kind,  where  there  are  no  future 
returns  for  investment,  must  continue  to 
expand.  Had  tlie  department  been  properly 
co-ordinated  with  the  other  departments,  it 
would  have  been  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
other  departments  and  could  have  had  new 
facilities  ready  as  the  need  arose. 

For  example,  regarding  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development,  it  should  have 
been  possible  for  the  department  to  make  one 
move  from  University  Avenue  to  the  new 
Queen's  Park  extension.  Instead,  the  lack  of 
proper  planning  has  led  to  a  situation  where 
two  moves  will  be  required,  and  the  tax- 
l/ayers  of  Ontario  will  be  required  to  bear 
the  expense  of  these  two  moves,  plus  the 
yearis  of  rental,  because  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development  was  slow  to 
eibcpress  its  needs,  or  because  The  Department 
<rf  Public  Works  was  slow  to  act  upon  them. 
And  still  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
sh6ws  a  $5.7  million  surplus. 

A  recent  report  by  the  noted  Canadian 
architects,  John  C.  Parkin  and  John  G. 
Spence— I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
relation  whatsoever  to  me— 

•  Mr.  Singer:  But  a  fine  fellow,  too. 

Mr.  Spence:  A  good  fellow— complained 
about  the  lack  of  concern  for  beauty  in  the 
<,lesign  of  public  buildings  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  They  observe  that  for  the  most 
part,  Queen's  Park  is  simply  a  traffic  impedi- 
ment. The  citizens  in  Toronto  have  been 
given  no  tangible  awareness  of  their  city  as 
to  the  capital  of  the  great  province,  nor  re- 
minded of  the  privileges  of  their  position  in 


the  capital.  For  most  people  living  in  Ontario, 
Queen's  Park  is  a  place  to  visit  either  in 
gloom  or  discomforture.  The  citizens  of  On- 
tario ought  to  be  given  a  coherent  grouping 
of  buildings  whose  quality  would  give  pride 
and  identity. 

We  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  on 
finally  beginning  to  give  the  people  of  Ontario 
this  grouping  of  buildings,  but  we  ask  him 
where  is  the  quality  that  the  people  of  On- 
tario have  the  right  to?  These  upended  shoe 
boxes  are  typical  of  the  dull  nature  of  this 
government. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Spence:  It  is  one  thing  to  integrate  the 
design  of  government  buildings  to  those  which 
surround  them;  it  is  another  thing,  too,  to  so 
closely  imitate  the  grey  drabness  of  University 
Avenue  that  the  government  buildings  com- 
pletely lose  their  character,  and  the  people 
of  Ontario  have  nothing  with  which  to  identify 
them. 

An  hon.  member:  There  are  some  characters 
in  them. 

Mr.  Spence:  Surely  we  have  the  right  to 
expect  to  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween our  government  buildings  and  our 
hospitals?  If  the  city  of  Toronto  can  hold  a 
world-wide  competition  for  design  of  its  city 
hall,  can  the  province  do  less? 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  What  would  it 
cost? 

Mr.  Spence:  What  of  the  one  original 
building  that  we  have— this,  our  Parliament 
building  or  our  Ontario  Legislature,  a  build- 
ing where  much  history  has  been  v^nritten?  As 
we  approach  the  100th  birthday  of  our  nation, 
and  also  the  75th  anniversary  of  Queen's 
Park,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  on 
our  100th  birthday  it  will  be  time  to  think  of 
giving  this  Legislature  building  a  facelifting. 

Several  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Spence:  There  is  great  beauty  hidden 
by  layers  and  layers  of  dirt,  dust  and  decay. 
This  building  should  be  sandblasted  and 
restored  to  its  natural  colour  for  the  100th 
birthday  of  our  country  in  the  year  1967. 

Another  matter  which  many  hon.  members 
notice  is  the  paved  walk  which  runs  through 
the  park  in  front  of  the  Legislature.  I  know 
that  the  members  who  use  this  walk  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  such  a  walk,  with  its  broken 
slabs,  pit  holes  and  dabs  of  new  cement— an 
attempt  to  repair— came  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  it  would  immediately  be 
slated  for  upgrading. 
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I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  that  he  take  a  stroll  down  this 
walk  some  night,  after  a  late  sitting,  and  I 
am  sure  that  after  such  a  walk  in  the  dark 
there  would  be  an  order  not  just  for  an 
overhaul  job,  but  for  a  completely  new  walk. 

An  hon.  member:  Or  an  action  against  the 
Crown. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  would  not  be  covered  by 
insurance  anyway. 

Mr.  Spence:  At  present,  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
walk  on  it,  or  over  the  beautiful  flower  beds 
that  used  to  grace  this  walk.  They  have  never 
been  restored  since  they  were  removed  for  the 
subway  construction.  These  flower  beds  added 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  front  of  this 
historic  building. 

In  criticizing  the  government  for  inadequate 
planning  by  The  Department  of  Pubhc 
Works,  there  is  another  point  I  would  like  to 
make.  In  this  report  of  Mr.  Parkin  and  Mr. 
Spence,  they  refer  to  the  value  of  decentraliz- 
ing public  buildings  in  the  province.  They 
discuss  what  they  call  the  human  love  of 
symbolism.  This  again  stresses  the  point  that 
the  people  want  something  specific  with 
which  they  can  closely  identify  their  govern- 
ment. 

Therefore  within  the  limits  allowed  by 
efficiency,  the  location  of  government  build- 
ings should  be  more  evenly  spread  across  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Is  it  really  necessary  for 
all  government  departments  to  be  located 
within  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  or  even 
within  the  Golden  Horseshoe? 

To  quote  again  from  the  architects'  report: 
The  provincial  government  can  greatly 
assist  the  development  of  culture  values 
in  our  principal  cities  by  planned  group- 
ing of  government  buildings,  in  cultural 
centres,  rather  than  permitting  unco- 
ordinated scattering  of  provincial  buildings 
throughout  communities. 

I  might  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  all 
the  government  departments  are  going  to  be 
brought  back  to  Queen's  Park  after  the  new 
complex  is  completed.  I  might  suggest  there  is 
the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission, 
maybe  Ontario  Hydro,  maybe  the  junior 
farmers'  loan  board,  and  maybe  this  new 
medical  plan  which  is  being  considered  by 
this  government.  It  might  be  located  outside 
this  metropolitan  area  or  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe, in  a  rural  area  where  it  would  be  of 
tremendous  benefit. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West): 
Chatham. 


Mr.  Spence:  That  is  right,  Chatham.  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  should  not  only 
plan  for  Metropolitan  Toronto,  but  for  the 
whole  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  credit 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  1962  and  1963,  many 
complaints  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Minister  regarding  the  offices  of  the 
official  Opposition.  We  had  cramped  quarters, 
not  enough  space  for  the  official  Opposition 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Your  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Thompson)  said  you 
were  quite  pleased  about  the  changes  that 
had  been  made. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Give  him  a 
chance. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  was  just  saying  that  many 
complaints  in  the  past— 

An  hon.  member:  You  can  change  your 
text. 

Mr.  Spence:  That  is  right,  I  will  change  it. 
I  was  just  going  to  give  credit  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  I  just  want 
to  get  it  on  the  record  that  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  our  new  office  space. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  want  to  say  this,  this  was  in 
the  past— 

An  hon.  member:  Under  the  Hepburn  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Spence:  No,  under  this  government. 
The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  stated  that  top 
agriculturists  allot  more  space  for  a  steer  than 
this  government  allotted  for  24  members  of 
the  Loyal  Opposition,  before  these  offices 
were  improved.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
bring  to  your  attention. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Well,  this  beef  business  is  big  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Kind  of  bull. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Bulls  need  more  room. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  House  Leader,  I  was 
always  afraid  before  the  changes  were  made 
in  our  offices  that  the  humane  society  would 
call  and  investigate  this  crowded  condition, 
and  this  government  would  be  brought  into 
court.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session, 
however,  I  must  say  we  have  new  offices, 
new  desks,  new  telephones  for  every  two 
members,  new  lighting,  brightened  up  rooms, 
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new  caucus  rooms  and  new  chairs.  Our  leader 
has  a  bright  new  office,  which  is  a  great  im- 
provement. I  wish  to  commend  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Pubhc  Works  for  the  improvements 
made  in  the  northwest  lobby,  too— new  rugs, 
new  chairs,  attractive  lamps.  I  can  advise  the 
Minister  that  we  now  have  a  place  where  we 
can  take  constituents  who  come  from  our 
ridings— 

An  hon.  member:  It  has  been  entirely  over- 
done, no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Spence:  —and  also  visiting  delegations 
and  other  groups.  It  is  a  credit,  and  we 
certainly  do  appreciate  it.  It  was  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  not  overdo  it. 

An  hon.  member:  I  do  not  remember  it 
that   good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  not  meant  for 
entertainment.  We  have  not  seen  any  improve- 
ment in  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
get  the  entertainment  here. 

Mr.  Spence:  You  must  have  been  afraid 
of  the  humane  society  or  you  would  not 
have  done  it. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Once  given 
you  cannot  take  it  away. 

Mr.  Spence:  That  is  right.  We  do  appreciate 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Makes  working 
a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Spence:  That  is  right.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  too  much  to  say.  I  have  a  few 
questions  as  the  estimates  go  along.  I  know 
my  colleagues  have  questions  to  ask,  so  with 
these  few  remarks  I  will  conclude. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  startle  the  Minister  by  saying  that  I  will 
match  and  outdo  his  brevity.  I  think  there  are 
a  few  things  that  should  be  said  more  per- 
sonally about  this  hon.  Minister  than  the 
department.  I  know  of  no  more  affable  and 
straightforward  and  non-political  Minister  in 
the  government- 
Interjections  by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Notwithstanding  the  inter- 
jection to  my  right  I  stick  with  what  I  said. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  talkin;^  about  sitting 
down  and  dealing  with  the  estimates  here. 
What  he  does  when  he  gathers  the  Tory  clan 
at  his  barbecue  and  gets  rid  of  his  surplus 
fowl,  because  of  the  collapse  in  the  fowl 
marketing  procedures  in  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  another  matter.  If  you  wanted 
proof  of  the  fact  of  his  earthy  qualities  and 
his  realistic  approach  to  things,  I  have  never 
known  a  Minister  who  could  come  in  here 
and  equate  the  gestation  period  of  waiting 
to  give  his  own  estimates,  and  sitting  waiting 
foi-  a  couple  of  mares  to  foal. 

There  is  just  one  item  that  I  would  like 
to  mention.  It  was  touched  on  in  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent  East,  and  that  is  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  improvement  in  the  facil- 
ities that  have  been  made  here  at  Queen's 
Park.  I  think  with  him  that  they  were  over- 
due. I  will  not  say  "I  told  you  so"  in  terms 
of  longer  sessions,  but  I  think  inevitably  we 
are  going  to  have  longer  sessions,  and 
therefore  I  think  this  kind  of  modern  facility 
was  required. 

I  know  something  of  the  incredible  pres- 
sures and  cross-currents  that  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter had  to  contend  with— he  and  his  staff- in 
trying  to  meet  the  wishes,  the  desires  and  the 
needs  of  everybody.  Now,  at  the  risk  of  being 
a  bit  disconcerting  for  some  on  the  other 
side,  and  particularly  when  I  can  safely  say 
this  now  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
has  gone  out,   I  have  one  note  of  criticism. 

I  think  one  mistake  has  been  made  in 
this.  I  think  the  proposition  of  this  building 
becoming  the  centre  of  the  government  was 
a  good  proposition,  and  I  think  in  the  process 
of  doing  it  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's 
dtrpartment  should  have  been  moved  out  of 
this  binlding  altogether,  and  instead— and  I 
do  not  say  this  aggressively  or  critically,  but 
I  rather  firmly  lx>Iieve  prophetically— in  the 
years  to  come  we  will  recognize  that  what  we 
should  have  done  is  taken  the  north  wing  of 
this  building  and  created  offices— one  office 
with  offices  for  one  or  two  members,  con- 
ceivably three  or  four,  but  certainly  no  more 
—along  the  lines  that  has  been  done  in  Ot- 
tawa. 

When  you  sit  12,  14  or  16  people  in 
tiers  of  desks  with  telephont^-s'  and  secretaries 
to  whom  they  are  going  to  dictate,  one  of  two 
things  happens.  If  it  is  a  person  who  has 
been  used  to  normal  office  facilities,  he  is 
going  to  find  it  difficult  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  that.  If  it  is  a  person  who  has  not 
been  used  to  normal  office  facilities,  he  will 
find  it  an  improvement  over  what  we  have 
had  here— and,  I  would  add,  a  very  definite 
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improvement  over  what  the  government  back 
benchers  have  had.  As  I  have  said  before,  and 
I  repeat  here,  with  all  of  the  criticism  that 
has  been  made,  I  concede  it  has  been  the 
government  members  who  have  had  the  worst 
facilities.  They  have  all  been  crowded  into 
a  lounge.  But  the  improved  facilities  are  far 
from  ideal. 

I  submit— I  just  sort  of  plant  this  little 
seed  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
who  is  basically  a  farmer;  when  he  is  not 
looking  after  his  mares  who  are  about  to 
foal  he  will  watch  the  seed  grow— that  some 
time  or  another  we  get  the  kind  of  facilities 
that  are  worthy  of  a  province  the  size  of 
Ontario  and  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  the  business  of  that  province.  The  idea  of 
an  office  with  a  couple  of  people,  or,  I  repeat, 
perhaps  three  or  four— that  will  make  it  handy 
for  bridge— in  one  office,  is  what  we  should 
be;  I  think  this  is  what  we  will  be  driven  to. 

However,  I  hesitated  to  say  this.  I  thought 
it  appropriately  should  be  said  maybe  two 
or  three  years  from  now,  but  I  was  em- 
boldened by  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  who,  I  know,  would  blow 
a  fuse  and  go  into  orbit  if  he  were  here.  But 
he  is  not  here,  so  I  said  it  and  he  can  read 
it  in  the  record  and  blow  his  fuse  at  home. 

Anything  else  we  have  to  say  in  these 
estimates  we  will  raise  in  the  individual 
estimate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reply  very  briefly  to  some  of  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made.  I  will  speak  to 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  first 
in  saying  that  a  decision  was  made  about 
three  years  ago  not  to  use  the  north  wing  for 
members.  In  fact,  I  think  I  announced  it  in 
the  House  possibly  four  years  ago  that  we 
were  going  to  use  it  for  the  members,  but  the 
decision  was  made  not  to  do  that.  Whether 
it  will  prove  wrong  in  the  end  or  not  those 
few  years  will  have  to  tell. 

As  far  as  my  hon.  friend  from  Kent 
East  is  concerned,  I  have  really  seen  another 
side  of  him  tonight  that  I  did  not  realize 
existed.  I  remember  that  old  picture  I  saw 
about  30  years  ago  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  I  could  not  help  but  make  that 
comparison  tonight.  I  really  did  not  expect 
some  of  the  things  from  him  that  came  about. 
However,  I  do  appreciate  his  position  and 
his  remarks. 

Actually,  he  was  complaining  about  the 
surplus  which  we  had  a  year  ago  of  $5  mil- 
lion. I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks  that 
we  actually  overspent  our  budget  last  year 
by  more  than  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 


(Mr.   Allan)   appreciated,    I   will   put   it   that 
way. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  up 
the  contract  arrangements  for  the  Economics 
and  Development  building,  but  I  do  know 
that  it  is  on  a  10-year  basis,  and  I  know  the 
rent  is  a  fair  one,  but  I  will  give  the  figures 
later  on. 

The  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  buildings  is 
actually  the  city  of  Toronto's.  I  would  say 
about  95  per  cent  of  that  sidewalk  belongs 
to  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  their  parks  people 
are  looking  after  it.  I  believe  my  deputy  has 
already  spoken  to  them  about  fixing  that 
portion  a  bit. 

We  have  some  plans  for  that  area  that  we 
hope  to  work  out  with  the  city  of  Toronto. 
They  have  not  gone  as  far  ahead  as  I  would 
like,  but  I  hope  that  we  can  make  some 
changes  out  there  to  fit  in  with  the  rest  of 
our  buildings. 

The  hon.  member  also  mentioned  about 
the  architects.  If  you  meet  with  50  or  100 
architects,  you  will  get  50  or  100  opinions 
as  to  how  things  should  be  done.  They 
mention  also  about  the  decentralization  of 
departments.  I  do  not  see  the  hon.  member 
for  Simcoe  East  (Mr.  Letherby)  here  tonight; 
he  has  been  suggesting  decentralization  for 
years— in  fact,  he  once  invited  us  up  to  Orillia 
a  few  years  ago.  I  think  this  has  a  lot  of 
merit;  I  think  we  have  about  reached  our 
limit  as  far  as  Queen's  Park  is  concerned.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  architects  and  the 
experts  think,  but  I  could  not  agree  with  you 
more.  I  think  we  are  bringing  all  the  people 
we  need  into  this  particular  area  of  the 
town.  I  have  mentioned  on  many  occasions 
that  there  are  departments  that  could  quite 
conceivably  exist  outside  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  and  be  quite  an  advantage  not  only 
to  the  department  that  might  be  chosen  to 
go,  but  also  to  that  municipality. 

Those  are  brief  remarks.  I  could  not  keep 
track  of  all  the  hon.  member  mentioned 
there,  particularly  as  far  as  priorities  are 
concerned.  Priorities  do  change.  I  think  the 
hon.  member  mentioned  the  Ontario  pro- 
vincial police.  There  has  been  quite  a  change 
in  thinking  on  some  of  the  OPP  headquarters. 
I  think  the  reason  that  some  buildings  listed 
as  priority  have  since  disappeared  is  that  we 
have  possibly  leased  a  space  for  the  OPP  in 
that  area. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  make  suggestions 
that  it  could  improve  the  blue  book,  but  we 
try  to  give  you  a  fair  outline  of  the  work 
requested.  I  emphasize  that— it  is  work 
requested.     These    requests    come    from    all 
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areas  of  the  province.  I  often  wonder  where 
the  requests  come  from,  but  it  is  simply  a 
request;  that  is  all  it  is.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily say  that  because  it  is  in  that  blue 
book  it  is  going  to  be  done  this  year  or  next, 
or  the  year  after.  It  is  simply  trying  to  show 
the  assembly  here  the  type  of  requests  and 
the  amount  of  requests  that  are  coming  in 
for  The  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  like  to  plead  with 
the  hon.  Minister,  as  some  of  my  hon.  col- 
leagues have  done  in  previous  years,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  crosswalk  at  the 
bottom  of  that  sidewalk  before  damage  is 
done  to  life  and  limb.  With  the  opening  of 
the  subway,  a  great  many  more  people  are 
using  that  route  of  egress  away  from  the 
buildings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  realize  this  has  been 
mentioned  before,  and  I  would  not  say  the 
idea  is  wrong  at  all.  But  I  think  it  is  a  city 
of  Toronto  responsibility.  Their  traffic 
experts  would  possibly  object  strenuously  to 
a  second  stop  right  at  that  particular  area, 
but  certainly— possibly  I  said  this  last  year— I 
will  make  a  point  of  writing  the  city  people, 
the  authorities,  and  ask  them  to  consider  that. 

Vote  1801  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1802: 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wells  (Scarborough  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  vote,  understanding  what  the  hon. 
Minister  has  already  said  about  the  side- 
walk in  front  and  informing  us  that  this  piece 
of  property  belongs  to  the  city  of  Toronto.  All 
of  us  who  walk  up  and  down  that  sidewalk 
notice  that  the  government  has  erected  a 
plaque  telling  us  that  this  park— and  I  assume 
the  one  behind— where  this  building  now 
stands,  was  originally  dedicated  on  September 
11,  1860,  as  Queens  Park,  and  it  was  in  fact 
opened  by  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
later  became  King  Edward  VII  of  England. 
This  is  a  very  important  park,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  perhaps  regrettable  that  that  sec- 
tion in  front  of  the  buildings  in  particular 
has  been  allowed  to  degenerate. 

I  say  that  advisedly,  and  I  say  it  because 
I  realize  it  now  belongs  to  the  city  of 
Toronto.  But  many  of  us  can  remember 
when  there  used  to  be  beautiful  flower  beds 
there.  At  this  time  of  year  there  would  be 
tulips  blooming  on  both  sides  of  that  side- 
walk. For  some  reason,  since  the  subway 
has  been  constructed,  these  are  no  longer 
there. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 


hon.  Minister  and  ask  that  he  take  under 
consideration,  is  the  possibihty  of  the  gov- 
ernment obtaining  this  park  in  front  of  the 
buildings  and  making  it  responsible  to  The 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

Now  I  would  just  like  to  outline  why  I 
think  that  this  is  something  that  should  be 
done.  I  think,  as  I  said,  that  this  is  an 
important  park.  It  was  dedicated  by  a  former 
King  of  England,  it  holds  great  associations 
for  a  lot  of  people  here,  its  name  is  the  name 
by  which  the  centre  of  government  of  Ontario 
has  come  to  be  known. 

I  think  that  a  lot  could  be  done  out  there, 
and  a  couple  of  ideas  that  I  would  like  to 
suggest  are;  first,  that  the  statue  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  should  be  moved  back. 
It  is  too  close  to  the  road  now.  Perhaps  it 
was  well  placed  before  the  widenings  and 
the  great  amount  of  traffic  that  is  now 
around  here,  but  now  you  cannot  get  in  front 
of  the  statue  without  getting  out  onto  the 
road.  I  think  that  it  should  be  set  back  with 
proper  approaches.  I  think  that  on  the  sides 
of  the  sidewalk  would  be  a  good  opportunity. 

There  has  been  talk  about  renaming 
University  Avenue,  the  "Avenue  of  the  Prov- 
inces." It  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
the  excellent  gardeners  in  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  lay  out  a  sort  of  miniature 
avenue  of  the  provinces  going  right  up  to 
the  front  door  of  this  building,  and  having 
a  formal  garden  for  each  province  in  which 
their  wild  flowers,  or  their  floral  symbol, 
would  be  present.  In  other  words,  we  would 
have  trilliums  representing  Ontario;  pitcher 
plants  for  Newfoundland;  may  flowers  for 
Nova  Scotia;  the  blue  violets  for  New  Bruns- 
wick; ladies'  slippers  for  Prince  Edward 
Island;  Quebec's  flower,  the  blue  iris,  in 
another  garden  setting;  the  crocus  for  Mani- 
toba; the  prairie  lily  for  Saskatchewan;  the 
wild  rose  for  Alberta  and  the  dogwood  for 
British  Columbia,  along  with  a  plaque  for 
each  province. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Have  them 
blooming  all  year  round. 

Mr.  Wells:  Have  them  all  blooming  at  their 
appropriate  time,  but  with  the  appropriate 
plants,  if  this  is  possible.  This  could  be  done, 
along  with  a  programme  to  put  in  that  park 
some  of  the  natural  trees  that  are  found  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  with  some  ap- 
propriate plaques  on  the  trees. 

We  have  many  thousands  of  students  who 
come  to  see  these  buildings  every  year,  and 
I  think  as  part  of  their  programme  they  could 
also  be  given— in  the  good  months  of  the  year ' 
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—a  tour  of  the  grounds,  including  this  natural 
science  exhibit,  plus  an  explanation  of  the 
many  fine  statues  that  are  out  here  which  I 
think  most  of  the  people  of  this  province  do 
not  even  know  exist,  and  yet  they  are  found 
in  this  park— the  statue  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  George  Brown,  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald,  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  and  so  forth. 
I  think  that  a  lot  more  could  be  done  with 
this  piece  of  land.  It  could  be  a  complement 
to  the  fine  job  that  has  been  done  on  the 
inside  of  these  buildings.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  to  take  this  under  con- 
sideration. Perhaps  he  has  some  plan  to  ap- 
proach the  city  and  attempt  either  to  get 
them  to  do  something  with  this  land,  or  else 
to  let  us  have  the  land  and  let  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works— who  I  know  could  do 
a  good  job— take  it  over. 

Mr.  Bukator:  On  vote  1802,  could  the  hon. 
Minister  explain  why  the  salaries  of  the  main- 
tenance staff  of  government  buildings  are 
$61,000  lower  for  1965-66  than  they  were  in 
1964-65?  Has  the  government  found  a  more 
efficient  way  to  maintain  this  building,  or  has 
it  simply  reduced  the  wages  of  the 
maintenance  workers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  About  the  only  thing  I 
can  think  of  is  just  straight  efficiency,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  that  is  the  case— and  you 
should  not  slough  that  off  so  easily— may  I  ask 
about  when  the  staff  here  were  parading, 
after  asking  for  a  bit  more  money  for  the 
cleaning  of  this  building,  what  did  you  do 
about  that  particular  case?  Were  they  in- 
creased in  pay  at  all,  or  were  they  just 
sloughed  off  again,  as  sometimes  the  govern- 
ment does? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Actually,  they  have  been 
restored  to  their  $2,400  original  pay.  I  hop^ 
I  am  not  taking  any  words  out  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  mouth.  This  comes  in 
under  the  civil  service  estimates.  Taken  on 
new,  they  will  be  working  at  $1.50  an  hour, 
which  is  the  standard  rate,  and  I  think  that 
works  out  to  about  $2,145. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  $2,145? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Then  just  enlighten  me  a 
little  bit  further.  I  did  not  follow  the  news- 
paper accounts,  or  worry  too  much  about  the 
parade  here.  Apparently  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  wages  of  a  particular  group  and  they 
made  a  bit  of  a  demonstration.  But  it  was 
increased  back  to  jl^  original  amount?  Is 
that  the  case?         ,,  ,  r  < 


Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  I  think  so.  Actually, 
this  comes  under  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Bukator:  In  that  case,  I  will  wait  until 
the   civil  service  estimates  come  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  do  not  set  the  rates 
in  our  department— the  civil  service  sets  the 
rates.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  actual  history  of 
it,  but  I  know  they  have  been  restored— the 
senior   ones— to  their   original  amount. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
distribution of  the  seats  will  evidently  require 
facilities  for  another  nine  or  10  members 
after  the  next  election,  and  in  discussing  this 
with  some  of  the  people  around  the  Chamber 
I  heard  that  there  were  further  renovations 
planned  for  this  Chamber.  Has  the  hon.  Min- 
ister any  announcement  about  that  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  not  anything  too 
definite.  We  have  two  or  three  designs.  We 
had,  at  one  time,  thought  of  going  back  to 
the  old  original  idea  of  having  this  horseshoe 
type,  but  my  people  have  come  up  with  some 
plans  now,  so  that  they  can  work  in  an  extra 
10  feet,  or  whatever  the  amount  is— 

Mr.  McKeough:  They  will  all  be  Tory 
seats. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  works  in  quite  well^ 
and  we  will  be  continuing  some  changes 
here.  I  think  we  have  to  extend  it  a  bit.  I 
think  we  plan  that  rather  than  taking  the 
visitors  into  this  lower  gallery,  up  these  stairs 
here,  we  hope  that  we  can  work  it  out  to 
bring  them  inside  here  and  possibly  restore 
the  bar  to  the  House  that  we  had— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Which  bar  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  is  not  the  bar  that 
some  might  be  referring  to.  They  tell  me 
there  used  to  be  a  bar  across  where  the  two 
page  boys  are  standing.  We  hope  to  go  ahead 
vdth  that  work  this  summer,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  abandoned  any 
thought  that  the  seats  might  be  arranged  in 
a  semi-circle— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  opinion  of  the  ex- 
perts is  that  this  is  not  nearly  as  practical  as 
adding  to  what  we  already  have  here,  and 
having  the  centre  all  free. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  say 
why  we  spend  $1,200,000  on  communica- 
tions? What  does  that  entail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  will  admit  that  it  went 
up  because  I  let  hon.  members  do  a  little 
more    calling    than    they   used   to.     But   pur 
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communications  services  have  gone  up  rather 
drastically— I  should  not  use  the  word  "dras- 
tically," I  guess,  but  they  have  expanded  very 
quickly.  We  have  many  more  new  buildings 
and  hospitals  in  service;  we  are  renting  more 
direct  lines  which  are— of  course  we  rent 
them  on  a  24-hour  basis,  but  I  assure  you 
that  if  we  had  not  changed  our  service  here 
about  three  or  four  years  ago,  it  would  have 
been  considerably  higher  than  this.  I  think 
we  are  getting  an  efficient  telephone  service, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  but  it  is  com- 
parable with  the  growth  of  the  province  that 
we  have  had  to  continually  increase  this  part 
of  our  budget. 

Mr.  Oliver:  From  what  my  hon.  friend  has 
said,  that  leaves  me  the  opportunity  to  say 
something  about  the  telephone  service,  which 
I  think  should  be  said.  I  agree  that  what  has 
been  done  by  the  government  for  a  great 
number  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, is  a  very  good  and  commendable  thing. 
The  unfortunate  part,  of  course,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  knows,  is  that  the  extended  service 
applies  only  to  a  portion  of  the  membership 
of  the  House,  and  I  believe  that  the  hon. 
Minister  and  the  government,  having  gone 
as  far  as  they  have  gone  in  supplying  what  I 
think  is  a  very  worthwhile  service,  should 
go  the  whole  way  and  in  some  manner,  map 
out  a  programme  that  will  bring  the  benefit 
of  telephone  service  to  the  rest  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

Speaking  personally,  and  I  do  not  want  it 
to  apply  too  personally  because  it  does  not 
matter  too  much  to  me— I  am  speaking  for  a 
number  of  our  own  hon.  members  on  this 
side  of  the  House  and  I  am  sure  I  am  for  a 
number  of  hon.  members  on  my  hon.  friend's 
side  of  the  House. 

There  is  surely  an  area  of  discrimination 
that  creeps  into  this  situation  when  half  or 
more  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature 
can  call— and  not  only  call,  but  do  much  of 
the  business  relating  to  their  constituencies— 
by  telephone,  free  of  charge,  while  the  other 
portion  of  the  memljership  have  to  pay  for 
every  call  that  tliey  make.  Today,  for 
instance,  I  paid  for  three  calls  myself,  and  I 
am  sure  that  other  hon.  members  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

I  appreciate  what  my  hon.  friend  has  done, 
but  I  admire  his  capabilities  to  this  extent. 
I  am  sure  he  can  work  out  some  system  that 
will  involve  benefit  for  not  only  a  portion  of 
the  membership,  but  for  the  whole  member- 
ship of  the  Legislature.  I  think  he  should 
go  to  work  on  it. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 


Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
enlarge  on  my  other  statement,  that  actually 
most  of  the  departments  used  to  look  after 
their  own  telephone  bills.  This  has  been 
referred  to  our  department  which  is  looking 
after  all  long-distance  calls  for  the  various 
departmentii.  That  explains,  in  a  little  greater 
detail,  why  that  amount  has  gone  up  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

As  far  as  hon.  members'  telephone  service 
is  concerned,  these  direct  lines  were  set  up 
for  government  use— more  or  less  for  the 
civil  service,  and  these  lines  were  protected 
with  all  the  ability  with  which  we  expect  our 
civil  servants  to  protect  them.  A  year  or  two 
ago,  whenever  I  made  the  offer  to  hon. 
members  that  they  could  use  these  private 
lines,  where  they  were  available,  it  was  as  a 
help  to  those  hon.  members  who  could  make 
use  of  them.  Actually,  it  has  been  a  bit 
embarrassing  to  me  that  these  lines  are  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  on  now.  I  am  not 
saying  tliat  hon.  members  are  to  blame,  but 
it  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  most  of  these 
lines  are  very,  very  busy. 

We  were  fogged  in  in  Port  Arthur  for  three 
days  last  June,  and  unless  you  called  about 
11  o'clock  at  night,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
that  line  from  Port  Arthur  to  Toronto.  I 
think  there  is  only  one  line  from  Port  Arthur, 
and— 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  George  talks  a  lot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  should  not  put  the 
onus  on  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  because  that  area  serves  about  five 
or  six  members  up  there,  I  believe.  But  these 
direct  lines  were  not  put  in  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  private  members,  or  the  local 
member. 

If  we  were  to  put  in  a  direct  line  to  look 
after  each  member,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  $1,200,000  would  be 
very  much  higher. 

I  admit  my  experts  advised  me  again.st 
doing  that  which  I  did,  and  I  have  been 
holding  my  head  every  time  we  talk  about 
telephone  services  since.  I  do  not  think  we 
will  be  expanding  this;  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  good  policy.  I  think  there  were 
certain  things  done  here  a  month  ago  to  try 
to  make  un  for  these  inequities,  and  I  hope 
hon.  members  continue  to  use  this  service 
with  moderation— at  least,  not  with  modera- 
tion themselves,  but  I  hope  they  continue  to 
use  a  little  discretion  on  who  has  this  direct 
line.  We  are  making  it  most  dijfficult  for 
those  people  for  whom  these  lines  were 
originally   rented   from    the    Bell    Telephone 
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Company.    I  do  not  think  that  we  will  be 
enlarging  this  to  take  in  all  the  members. 

If  some  hon.  members  are  more  fortunate 
than  others  that  they  can  get  on  this  direct 
line,  that  is  just  the  way  the  cookie  crumbles; 
the  others,  I  think,  will  have  to  put  up  with 
what  they  have. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister indicated  that  he  responds  to  requests 
from  other  departments.  Might  he  take  a 
moment  or  two  to  explain  to  the  House  the 
processes  of  consultation  relative  to  design 
and  structure  of  the  buildings  that  are  de- 
veloped? Perhaps  I  might  give  a  special 
example  to  which  he  might  relate  his  remarks. 
Let  us  say  the  Ontario  hospital  at  London, 
which  is  presently  being  constructed,  or  the 
Ontario  hospital  here  in  Toronto,  for  which 
plans  are  now  on  the  drawing  board.  Which 
personnel  are  brought  into  the  design  plan- 
ning; how  do  you  arrive  at  a  final  design? 
How  much  participation  is  there,  let  us  say, 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  or  tlie 
hospital  staff  involved? 

I  am  curious,  because  I  am  frankly  per- 
plexed as  to  the  design  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  could  go  into  that  too  deeply,  but  there  is 
close  co-operation  between  the  architect  and 
the  occupying  department— whether  it  be  The 
Department  of  Health,  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  or  our  own  department. 

I  do  not  say  this  critically  of  other  de- 
partments, but  if  we  were  given  a  little  more 
of  a  free  hand,  we  could  get  buildings  built 
much  quicker  than  we  do  when  we  have 
to  get  everyone's  approval.  Again,  I  am  not 
critical.  Say  someone  in  The  Department  of 
Health  decides— I  have  mentioned  this  in 
other  years— they  want  to  change  rooms  from 
12  feet  by  12  feet  to  12  feet  by  14  feet,  or 
something  like  that.  They  think  that  it  is  only 
two  feet  difference,  but  this— a  five-minute 
change  in  somebody's  mind  on  the  design  of 
a  room  or  a  hall  or  something  like  that— takes 
a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  architect  or  the 
engineer  to  get  down  to  the  detailed  drawing. 
I  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we  ensure 
that  there  is  close  co-operation  in  making 
sure  that  the  occupying  department  is  satis- 
fied completely— or  at  least  as  completely  as 
we  can  go  with  our  budget. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  architects  are  in  your 
department,  are  they  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  commission  quite  a 
few  architects  from  outside;  we  commission 
—I  have  not  got  the  figures— about  65  per  cent 


to  70  per  cent  of  the  work  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  to  outside  architects. 
We  have  a  small  staff  of  architects  in  our 
own  branch. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  see.  And  you  commission 
the  outside  architects.  Now  suppose  the  out- 
side architect  draws  up  a  plan  in  conjunction 
with,  let  us  say,  the  London  Ontario  hospital 
—which  design  is  an  eminently  pleasing  one, 
and  a  utilitarian  one,  it  is  presently  on  the 
drawing  boards— how  do  you  arrive  at  it?  Is 
it  done  in  conjunction  with  the  superin- 
tendent? Is  it  approved  by  the  mental  health 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Health?  Who 
does  the  architect  meet  with?  What  are  the 
channels?  I  am  curious  to  know  how— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  cannot  give  you  in- 
dividuals, but  certainly  each  department— in 
fact  I  believe  The  Department  of  Health  took 
over  one  of  our  own  men  here  three  or  four 
years  ago,  who  works  very  closely  as  a  De- 
partment of  Health  representative— works  vdth 
our  own  architectural  people,  who  in  turn 
are  dealing  with  the  commission's  architect. 
It  is  my  understanding— I  do  not  get  into  the 
details  of  this— but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
they  work  very,  very  closely,  because  it  takes 
a  long  while  for  these  to  get  final  approval 
on  a  specific  design  of  a  building. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  final  approval,  yon 
think,  is  long  in  forthcoming  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  other  departments,  rather  than 
The  Department  of  Public  Works!  I  do  not 
want  you  to  put  your  fellow  Cabinet  Ministers: 
on  the  spot,  but  I  would  like  to  get  your 
general  feeling  about  it,  because  there  has 
been  delay  in  several  major  projects.  Now  is 
it  because  of  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Now,  I  do  not  criticize 
these  delays.  I  would  rather  have  a  job 
planned  and  planned  well.  I  have  stated  this 
on  many  occasions.  I  would  rather  be  a  year 
late  in  building  it,  but  have  it  planned  and 
planned  well,  rather  than  rushing  ahead  just 
because  we  are  pressured  into  it.  I  am  all 
for  good,  second  planning,  and  you  cannot 
do  it  by  rushing  too  hard. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  vote, 
I  made  mention  of  a  facelifting  job  of  this 
beautiful  building,  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
on  the  100th  birthday  of  our  country.  Would 
the  hon.  Minister  care  to  make  any  comments 
along  that  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  old  building  looks  pretty  good  the 
way  it  is.  I  am  not  too  critical  of  the  ladies 
for  dyeing  their  hair  and  such  things,  but  it  is 
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nice  to  grow  old  gracefully,  and  that  is  just 
about  my  picture  of  this  old  building.  I  think 
we  will  let  it  grow  old  gracefully. 

Mr.  Spence:  But  you  want  it  cleaned. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  very 
point,  may  I  ask  my  hon.  friend,  would  the 
exterior  of  this  building  lend  itself  to  what 
we  call  sandblasting  cleaning?  Or  would  it 
tear  into  holes,  or  what  would  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  it  would  stand 
sandblasting,  but  I  think  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  this  building  is  that  it  is 
completely  covered  with  ivy.  Maybe  it  is  the 
farmer  in  me,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  like  to  see 
the  green  growing  over  this  building,  and  if 
we  were  to  sandblast  it,  we  would  have  to 
tear  it  all  down  and  it  would  take  many, 
many  years  for  that  ivy  to  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Oliver:  You  cannot  do  it  while  the 
ivy  is  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No. 

Vote  1802  agreed  to. 
Vote  1803  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1804: 

Mr.  Bukator:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
explain  what  practices  are  followed  by  the 
government  in  securing  rental  space  for 
government  oflBces,  and  particularly,  would 
the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  how  the  government 
came  to  rent  facilities  at  950  Yonge  Street? 
Was  the  space  particularly  cheap?  Did  the 
hon.  Minister  consider  the  location,  or  was 
location  an  important  factor? 

The  cost  of  renting  premises  is  raised  by 
8700,000  I  notice  this  year.  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  explain  how  much  of  this  increase 
comes  from  government's  need  for  additional 
space,  and  how  much  for  increased  rental 
space  held  previously? 

Does  the  sum  of  $3,200,000  include  lease- 
hold improvement  expenditures?  If  so,  how 
much?  There  are  two  questions  there,  one 
of  the  rental  on  Yonge  Street,  how  the  hon. 
Minister  came  by  that?  The  second  is,  why 
the  increase  of  $700,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  950  Yonge  Street, 
Economics  and  Development  are  renting  that 
for  ten  years.  The  area  is  60,000  square  feet 
and  the  annual  rental  is  $228,897.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  followed  all  your  questions 
or  not.  I  think  you  originally  started  out 
asking  how  we  go  about  our  renting. 

Actually,  we  have  a  quite  active  and  most 
dependable  section  of  our  government  in  the 


property  branch.  As  far  as  our  policy  of 
renting  is  concerned,  they  deal  with  many 
real  estate  people.  They  go  out  and  try  to 
get  the  best  possible  price,  together  with  the 
best  possible  rent  that  they  can.  Then,  of 
course,  all  these  are  approved  in  turn  by 
Treasury  board.  Were  you  wanting  any  more 
information  on  950  Yonge? 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  was  quite  good.  You 
shop  around  you  say,  through  many  brokers 
and  agents,  and  you  find  the  best  for  the 
money.  That  is  the  practice,  is  it  not?  Then 
you  take  it  to  the  Treasury  for  approval? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  second  question  is  the 
increase  in  rentals  of  $700,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Two  or  three  of  the 
departments  have  been  granted  quite  a  bit 
of  additional  space.  I  suppose  this  $228,000 
would  be  a  third  of  this  amount.  I  think 
The  Department  of  Labour  has  quite  a  bit 
more  space,  but  with  an  expansive  govern- 
ment growing,  we  have  rented  a  great  deal 
of  space  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  other  question  was,  the 
sum  of  $3,200,000.  Does  that  include  lease- 
hold improvement  expenditures?  There  are 
times  when  you  must  do  improvements.  Is 
that  part  of  the  expenditure  that  is  borne  by 
you,  or  the  tenant,  or  does  it  work  both  ways 
from  time  to  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  works  both  ways. 
Usually  we  do  quite  a  bit  of  the  improving 
ourselves,  and  we  try  to  value  the  rents 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Bukator:  You  know  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  wanted  to  ask  a  general 
question,  perhaps  we  have  passed  it.  Does 
my  hon.  friend  in  his  department,  build  all 
the  buildings  for  all  the  government  depart- 
ments? Do  any  departments  build  buildings 
themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think,  basically,  we 
build  all  the  buildings.  Lands  and  Forests 
do  build  a  few  in  the  wintertime  with  their 
day  labour  force,  but  they,  in  turn,  bill  them 
back  to  us.  Basically  we  build  all  buildings, 
but  we  have  had  a  few  provincial  police 
buildings— three  or  four  this  past  year— that 
they  have  built  specifically  for  the  police, 
and  we  have  leased  them  from  whoever 
built  them. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  Highways  buildings,  the 
Highways  garages,  do  you  build  all  those? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Highways  have  built  a 
few  of  their  own,  but  I  think  basically,  I 
would  have  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  that.  But  as  far  as  I  know,  I  think 
we  build  all  The  Department  of  Highways 
buildings. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  how  is  it  decided  that  in 
a  particular  instance  the  Highways  depart- 
ment will  build  their  own  buildings  and  not 
The  Department  of  Public  Works? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  only  buildings  that 
they  might  build  would  be  an  individual 
sand  shed,  or  maybe  a  one-  or  two-bay  garage. 
They  have  built  the  odd  one  in  the  past,  but 
I  think  that  is  pretty  well  ruled  out  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  now. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairmain,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  call  tenders  for  all  projects  in  the 
province,  is  everything  tendered  that  is  built 
by  your  Department  of  Pubhc  Works? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  As  far  as  we  possibly 
can.  There  is  the  odd  project  that  we  can- 
not. Our  north  wing  was  one  example.  My 
people  felt  that  they  just  could  not  possibly 
get  the  specifications  written  up  there  to  call 
for  a  tender.  But  I  would  say— I  will  not 
mention  percentages— but  I  would  say  at 
least  maybe  90  per  cent  of  our  buildings  are 
called  by  tender  and  built  by  contract. 

Mr.  Spence:  Ten  per  cent  is  built  by  your 
own  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  not  got  the 
figures,  I  am  guessing  at  that,  but  I  would  say 
it  would  approach  that. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  building  by 
the  department,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
could  tell  us  is  there  any  particular  pro- 
cedure used  in  picking  architects,  or  does 
the  department  have  its  own? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  very  few 
architects.  I  mentioned  this  earlier  for  the 
hon,  member  for  Scarborough  West.  We 
have  architects  on  our  stafiF,  but  we  do  com- 
mission about  65  per  cent  or  70  per  cent  of 
outside  architects  for  our  work.  For  70  per 
cent  of  our  work  we  commission  outside 
architects. 

As  for  the  method  of  choosing  them,  we 
try  to  pick  out  the  best  architect  we  can  for 
any  given  job.  In  fact,  this  past  year  or  two 
we  have  combined  architects  on  a  single 
job— a  fairly  large  job.  We  have  had  a 
couple  of  architects  or  firms  together  which 
has  worked  out  quite  well  apparently  in  any 


cases  where  we  have  done  this.  It  is  just 
as  simple  as  that.  I  take  my  architect's 
recommendations  on  these  things,  and  he 
knows  the  architects  pretty  well. 

Vote  1804  agreed  to. 
On  vote  1805: 

Mr.  Oliver:  On  1805,  with  respect  to  item 
2,  might  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  is  this  for 
a  jail,  or  is  it  a  grant  for  a  number  of  jails, 
or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  we  have  no  jail  in 
mind.  I  think  this  amount  is  put  in  there 
because  we  never  know  when  we  might  get 
a  request  for  this.  This  is  a  grant  that  is 
made  towards  jails. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  ever 
had  a  request? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  we  have.  We  spent 
$1  million  on  the  Don  jail  five  or  six  years 
ago.  We  spent  considerable  on  a  jail  at 
Lambton.  I  do  not  know  any  more.  We 
have  nothing  in  mind  this  year,  but  we  never 
know  when  a  request  will  come  in,  and  this 
is  more  or  less  keeping  that  vote  open. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  item  4  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what 
legislation  permits  him  to  undertake  the 
control  of  erosion  of  farm  lands.  It  is  a  very 
worthy  project  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  this  area  used  to 
be  larger  as  far  as  our  department  was  con- 
cerned, but  a  few  years  ago  most  of  it  was 
switched  over  to  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs— anything  to  do  with  drainage. 
But  this  has  more  to  do  with  exceptional  flood 
conditions,  or  something  like  that.  I  think 
the  trouble  we  had  with  Hurricane  Hazel 
ten  years  ago,  was  dealt  with  under  this  vote, 
although  it  was  not  nearly  enough  at  that 
time,  I  suppose.  But  the  estimate  is  for 
exceptional  flood  conditions,  I  would  say.  If 
we  get  requests,  our  people  go  out  and  ex- 
amine the  situation  and  a  decision  is  made 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  qualify. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  more  or  less  an  emergency 
fund  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a 
good  word.  We  never  know  what  is  coming 
along.  This  vote  could  deal  with  something 
that  might  happen  tonight. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  us  to  what  extent  the  emergency 
fund— it  must  have  been  provided  last  year— 
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was  drawn  on?  Does  he  know  of  a  specific 
project  that  was  paid  for  from  this  vote  last 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  $103,560  for  last  year; 
so  actually  that  budget  was  overexpended. 
In  1963  we  spent  only  $1,542.  The  year  be- 
fore that,  $51,000.  In  1961,  $199,000,  and 
then  it  dropped  back  to  $54,  so  it  is  a  rather— 

Mr.  Oliver:  What  did  the  hon.  Minister 
spend  $103,000  on  last  year?  I  do  not  re- 
member any  Hurricane  Hazel  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  details  of  that  here  right  now.  If 
the  hon.  member  likes,  I  will  get  that  infor- 
mation for  him. 

Mr.  Oliver:  And  the  hon.  Minister  is 
budgeting  for  $50,000  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver:  You  do  not  expect  as  severe  a 
calamity  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  are  going  back  to 
1963. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  bit 
curious  as  to  item  5.  Does  this  also  provide 
for  extraordinary  expenditure,  municipal 
drainage  including  grants  in  aid  thereof, 
$10,000— a  small  amount?  This  would  not 
y^em  to  go  very  far  in  providing  any  drainage 
as  far  as  mvmicipalities  are  concerned.  What 
does  it  cover? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Apparently  we  spent 
very  little  last  year  and  it  is  more  or  less  one 
of  those  votes  that  we  keep  in  there  each 
year  for  requests  that  might  come  in. 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  what  kind  of  requests 
would  the  municipality  make  to  draw  upon 
this  $10,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  This  appropriation  pro- 
vides for  grants  which  may  be  paid  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  where  the  direct 
benefit  applies  jointly  to  private  and  public 
property,  such  as  the  drainage  of  a  field  and 
part  of  an  adjacent  road,  or  to  accelerate  the 
run-off  from  low  lying  areas.  These  projects 
may  involve  some  part  or  parts  of  municipal 
or  county  roads  and  would  relieve  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  the  annual  Department  of 
Highways  limited  grants  for  road  mainte- 
nance and  improvements.  I  think  that  pretty 
well- 
Mr.  Young:  This  would  be  a  50  per  cent 
grant  toward  the  cost,  would  it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  northern  Ontario 
is  the  area— that  is  the  last  area  on  which  I 
remember  any  money  being  spent.  The  Kirk- 
land  Lake  area.  These  are  very  small  projects 
where  there  arc  maybe  only  thirty  or  forty 
acres  involved— this  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Young:  And  would  they  need  match- 
ing grants  from  the  municipality  or  matching 
expenditures  from  the  municipality,  or  is  this 
a   thing   which   might  be   paid   fully  by   the 

province? 

Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  went 
into  this  on  the  accounts  committee,  and  as 
I  recall  this  was  in  the  unorganized  territory. 
I  think  there  was  some  question  that  there 
were  roads  in  the  mining  municipalities  or 
at  least  mining  sites,  and  there  was  just  no 
one  else  to  pay  what  would  normally  be  paid 
by  the  local  municipality.  I  think  we  were 
given  the  amount  of  money  to  administer. 
As  the  hon.  Minister  has  said,  this  depart- 
ment used  to  administer  all  tlie  aid  to  drain- 
age. This  has  been  pushed  to  Municipal 
Afi^airs  and  that  amount  of  money  has  gone 
down  every  year.  This  is  just  the  tail  end 
of  it. 

Mr,  Young:  So  there  is  no  chance  of  getting 
the  backyard  drained? 

Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  any  of  it  would  end  up  in  your  county 
or  in  Kent. 

Mr.  Oliver:  But  the  term  would  indicate 
that  somebody  else  paid  a  portion,  and  I  do 
not  assume  that  that  is  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  is  usually  on  a  50-50 
basis. 

Mr.  Oliver:  With  whom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Comiell:  If  there  is  an  organized 
municipality  it  would  be  on  a  50-50  ba.sis, 
but  most  of  these  grants— I  think  it  must  be 
at  least— I  have  no  record  here  of  just  how 
much  was  spent  on  that  last  year,  but  there 
are  very  small  amounts  spent  on  this  each 
year.  The  vote  is  kept  open  here  for  fear 
there  is  a  sizeable  amoimt  requested.  Any 
of  the  larger  projects  are  usually  undertaken 
on  that  other  aid  to  remedial  works. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman.  It  says  here, 
item  3,  "dredging  of  Muskoka  lakes,  $20,000." 
What  did  you  dredge  the  Muskoka  lake  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  that  vote  has  b6en 
in  there  for  many,  many  years.  I  think  this 
year  in  Bala  Bay  they  propose— the  water  gets 
low,  and  they  only  do  it  on  complaints.   If 
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complaints  come  in  that  the  boats  are  hitting      reformatory.   Beyond   that,   I   have   no   com- 
the  sand  bars,  we  go  in  and  dredge  them  out.      ments  as  Minister  of  PubHc  Works. 


Mr.  Bukator:  Is  this  government-owned 
property  that  you  are  dredging?  For  what 
purpose?  For  the  private  individual  or  do 
you  have  an  estabhshment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  on  the  Muskoka 
lakes,  for  many  years  we  have  taken  care  of 
some  of  the  locks  around  Port  Carling.  We 
have  been  doing  this  dredging  on  request. 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  is  a  kind  of  pubhc 
thoroughfare  by  water  which  is  maintained 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  then,  let  me  ask  another 
question.  Under  item  2,  grants  towards  cost 
of  construction  of  new  jail  accommodation 
has  been  $25,000  a  year  for  the  past  three 
years,  but  actual  expenditures  in  1963-64 
were  only  $13,000.  Now,  I  think  this  is  a 
loaded  question  and  you  can  take  it  for  what 
it  is  worth.  I  just  happened  to  have  had  this 
paper  handed  to  me,  but  I  would  like  to  be 
respectable  about  it;  I  do  not  want  to  be 
nasty.  We  have  an  exceptionally  good  Minis- 
ter in  that  department,  so  if  you  take  the 
wording  for  what  I  try  to  describe  it  to  you— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  apologize  too 
much. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  take 
any  direction  from  the  hon.  member  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  He  is  not  doing  too 
well  on  his  own,  you  know.  Let  me  read  this 
to  you;  did  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  have 
anything  to  say?  I  would  rather  hear  him. 
Maybe  he  has  the  answers. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  We 
would  like  to  hear  you. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  did  take  you  off  the  hook 
once  tonight,  did  I  not?  Does  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter believe  that?  You  mentioned  Mercer  a 
little  while  ago,  and  that  is  why  I  ask  the 
question.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  believe  jail 
accommodation  is  adequate  in  the  province? 
Would  he  care  to  comment  on  the  jail  accom- 
modation provided  in  the  city  of  Toronto? 
Now,  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  build  some, 
I  understand;  he  mentioned  the  Mercer. 
Would  he  like  to  elaborate  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  All  I  mentioned  in  my 
brief  remarks  was  that  we  are  working  on 
the    replacement    for    the    Andrew    Mercer 


Mr.  Bukator:  The  hon.  Minister  says  he 
has  no  comment  to  make;  is  that  project 
going  to  take  place  this  year  since  you  have 
it  in  your  estimates  this  year?  That  is  a  fair 
question.  Is  it  going  to  happen  this  year, 
are  you  going  to  reconstruct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  might  be  called  by 
this  fall,  but  I  doubt  it.  The  architects  have 
been  working  on  it  for  about  three  months, 
but  I  would  doubt  that  the  plans  would  be 
ready  by  this  fall. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  architects  have  been 
working  on  those  plans  for  about  three 
months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  say  three 
months,  it  is  at  least  three  months. 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Under 
this  vote  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister.  It  actually  concerns 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  too. 

In  committee  this  session  a  lot  of  the  dele- 
gations were  complaining  about  certain  prop- 
erties that  should  have  been  bought  by  the 
government  to  be  able  to  keep  some  of  the 
northern  areas  that  could  be  turned  inta 
parks  at  a  later  time.  The  problem  seemed 
to  be  that  they  were  so  slow  in  buying  them 
that  other  individuals  were  buying  the  prop- 
erty up  and  keeping  it.  The  deputy  Minister 
seemed  to  be  complaining  that  when  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  got  hold  of  it 
and  went  to  buy  the  procedure  was  so  slow 
that  the  land  was  sold  to  somebody  else 
before   the    government   bought   it. 

Now,  is  there  any  way  of  speeding  up  this 
procedure  or  is  this  actually  a  problem  in 
cases  where  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  asks  your  department  to  buy  the  land 
for  parks  and  by  the  time  you  get  around  to 
doing  it  the  land  has  gone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  has  happened  once 
or  twice  this  way.  Of  course,  if  property  is 
up  for  sale  and  we  decide  tonight  we  are 
going  to  buy  it  tomorrow,  someone  still  might 
have  bought  it  tonight.  You  are  always  up 
against  that.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time. 
If  there  is  a  specific  area  that  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  go  out  and  buy,  it  does  take 
time. 

We  are  always  subject  to  criticism,  of 
course,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
criticized  too  severely  for  the  speed  we  make 
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in  purchasing  these  properties.  We  have 
bought  a  great  deal  of  property  this  last  two 
or  three  years  for  the  very  purpose  of  which 
you  are  speaking,  and  will  be  continuing 
to  buy  property.  If  we  miss  out  on  the  odd 
one,  there  are  other  places  we  can  go.  We 
do  not  lay  awake  at  nights  worrying  about 
the  ones  we  miss.  We  like  to  go  out  and  get 
the  property  that  we  are  asked  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Davison:  Normally,  after  your  depart- 
ment has  been  asked  to  purchase  land,  how 
long  would  it  take  for  your  department  to 
go  through  the  procedure  of  purchasing? 
Does  it  take  two  or  three  weeks  or  a  month 
or  how  long? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  is  a  question  you  can- 
not answer  in  black  or  white.  We  have  had 
areas  where  maybe  we  have  been  asked  to 
buy  10,000  acres  and  if  there  are  150  owners, 
it  is  going  to  take  time.  But  if  we  have  to  go 
out  and  buy  a  specific  30-acre  lot  and  there  is 
only  one  owner,  why,  that  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  day  or  so.  So  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
just  give  a  yes  or  no  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Davison:  It  was  quite  interesting,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  this  committee  meeting  all 
of  the  blame  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  put 
on  The  Department  of  Public  Works.  Any 
time  they  brought  up  a  situation  where  there 
was  a  property  they  wanted.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  just  seemed  to  get 
out  from  under  by  saying,  well,  they  had 
asked  Public  Works  to  buy  it,  and  they  left 
the  impression  they  were  losing  an  awful  lot 
of  land. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  guess  you  were  not  there 
that  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  is  not  an  unusual 
situation  for  us  to  be  blamed  for  things. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  under  this  vote  we 
may  discuss  the  provincial  building  at  the 
CNE. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  It  is  not  very  often  we 
get  confused  here,  but  it  happens  occasionally. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  I  am  more  used  to 
throwing  these  remarks  than  receiving  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  about  the  third 
occasion  today  that  I  have  wanted  to  rise  and 
make  a  few  remarks.  I  think  at  five  after  six, 
as   we   were    concluding   the   hon.    Attorney 


General's  estimates  after  two  weeks,  I  thought 
it  was  the  better  part  of  good  judgment  to 
stay  in  my  seat  and  say  very  little.  I  wanted 
to  speak  about  the  Toronto  exhibition,  and 
I  believe  this  vote  does  involve  the  provincial 
building  there.  I  understand  it  is  owned  by 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  was  a  former  gift 
from  the  province  but  is  maintained  by  The 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

I  started  to  work  in  this  building  in  1958 
trying  to  instal  displays.  At  that  time  it  was 
a  very  difficult  operation  because  the  ceiling 
was  about  seven  feet  six  inches  high  and  the 
halls  were  about  five  feet  wide,  and  by  the 
time  you  got  a  display  installed  there  was  no 
room  for  anybody  to  stand  back  and  look  at 
it.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  departments  in 
designing  their  displays  to  provide  the  people 
of  Ontario  with  information  on  the  work  that 
they  had  been  doing  throughout  the  past  year 
was  lost.  About  1959  or  1960,  a  very  great 
effort  was  undertaken  by  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  redesign  this  building  and 
bring  the  various  departmental  displays  into 
a  position  where  the  public  could  see  them 
and  appreciate  what  the  departments  are 
doing. 

I  think  it  was  a  recognized  accomplish- 
ment, a  very  successful  move  when  you  took 
out  the  centre  aisle  concept  of  that  building 
and  brought  in  a  wide  panoramic  view  of  the 
displays.  I  know  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
have  appreciated  this  and  many  people  have 
remarked  to  me  about  the  new  look  at  the 
Ontario  government  building.  I,  for  one,  hav- 
ing had  a  part  to  play  in  the  installing  of  dis- 
plays there  and  seeing  the  new  surroundings, 
think  it  is  a  fantastic  improvement.  I  just 
wanted  to  compliment  the  department  and 
the  hon.  Minister  on  the  work  that  has  been 
done  there  and  the  opportunity  that  govern- 
ment departments  now  have  to  display  the 
services  they  offer  the  people  at  the  Canadian 
national  exhibition.  I  just  want  to  say  thank 
you. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few 
moments  ago  the  hon.  Minister  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  about  three  months  ago 
his  architects  started  on  some  new  designs  for 
Mercer.  To  go  back  three  months  would  take 
us  roughly  back  to  about  Febmary.  We  were 
wondering  if  there  is  any  relation  or  coin- 
cidence between  the  starting  of  the  drawings 
for  a  new  Mercer  and  possibly  the  visit  of 
some  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition 
to  that  place? 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  a  loaded  question. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  friend,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
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Democratic  Party,  has  acknowledged  my 
presence,  which  I  presume  is  pretty  favour- 
able. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  I  wonder  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  government  buildings  to  perhaps 
remain  open  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  since 
I  had  the  occasion  during  the  past  session  to 
welcome  and  be  a  host  for  the  Waukegan 
concert  band  of  Waukegan,  Illinois.  During 
that  time- 
Mr.  Singer:  Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Eagleson:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  out  of  108  members  in 
the  House,  107  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Waukegan  concert  band.  But  in  spite  of 
that  fact  the  Waukegan  concert  band  from 
Waukegan,  Illinois,  is  the  most  renowned 
concert  band  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  recently  had  the  advantage  of  being 
recognized— and  I  would  point  this  out 
particularly  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition— as  being  recognized  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  is  Waukegan? 

Mr.  Eagleson:  Waukegan  is  the  largest 
city  within  the  12th  district  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  do  not  like  to 
interrupt  this  very  interesting  speech,  but 
actually  this  matter  of  the  Parliament  build- 
ings should  have  been  discussed  under  vote 
1802. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Eagleson:  In  any  event,  I  would  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Chairman,  and  through  you  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  that  this  should  come  under 
miscellaneous.  It  is  certainly  miscellaneous 
and  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Eagleson:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man- 
Vote  1805  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1806: 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Vote 
1806,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1806. 

Mr.  Eagleson:  I  would  most  vehemently 
protest  against  the  ruling  of  the  chair  and 
suggest  that  this  would,  in  fact,  come  under 
miscellaneous. 


Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1806, 
through  you,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works  if  he  would  inform  the 
House  as  to  the  state  of  progress  regarding 
the  Hamilton  vocational  training  school? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  are  going  to  be 
ready  to  call  for  tenders  on  that  vocational 
and  technological  school  in,  I  would  say, 
October  or  November.  That  is  what  they 
are  hoping  right  now.  The  planning  is  well 
advanced.  I  go  back  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  difficult  to  get  everyone  together  and  be 
completely  agreed  as  to  what  they  want. 
Education  are  doing  a  tremendous  job  in 
deciding  what  programmes  are  wanted  there, 
but  it  does  take  time  to  get  this  back  from 
the  request  of  the  education  people  to  the 
architect  and  get  it  approved  by  the  various 
levels.  The  latest  word  I  had  on  it  is  that 
it  is  right  on  schedule,  and  they  hope  to  have 
tenders  called  this  fall. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  a  bit 
disappointed,  because,  as  you  know,  we  have 
raised  this  question  for  three  years  now.  I 
am  sure  that  we  expected  it  would  be  well 
on  the  way  to  construction  this  spring.  The 
hon.  Minister  made  some  remarks  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  a  few 
moments  ago  that  he  likes  to  plan  well,  even 
if  it  meant  a  delay  of  a  year.  If  anything 
is  planned  well,  this  school  is  going  to  be, 
because  the  delay  in  getting  started  is  a 
detriment  to  the  needs  for  this  type  of  school 
in  the  province. 

I  would  continue  with  the  question.  Does 
the  department  also  install  the  equipment 
and  machinery  that  will  be  used  in  the 
training  programme?  • 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  we  purchase  it. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  How  often  would  the  hon. 
Minister  have  to  change  plans  for  equipment 
in  regard  to  the  need  for  the  different  classes 
of  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Here  again,  I  make  no 
apology  for  the  planning  that  has  gone  into 
the  Hamilton  school.  It  is  a  very  large  one; 
it  is  a  $12  million  project,  which  is  a  large 
one.  It  took  us  five  years  to  plan  for  our 
Queen's  Park  complex.  Maybe  we  are  slow, 
I  don't  know,  but  it  is  planned,  and  planned 
well.  This  is  a  large  project  and  I  think  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  should  be 
well  aware  of  it.  There  are  long  speeches 
made  about  education  and  the  changes  we 
should  be  keeping  up  with.  I  say  I  make 
no  apology  about  the  time  it  has  taken,  but  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  that  we  are  going  to 
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have  the  best  technological  and  vocational 
centre  on  the  North  American  continent  in 
our  city  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Cisborn:  I  assume  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister can  lay  a  little  blame  on  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  am  laying  no  blame 
on  anyone. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  indicates  that  some  of  the 
delay  lays  in  the  hands  of  The  Department 
of  Education,  as  the  hon.  Minister  has 
indicated.  You  will  remember  that  I 
prognosticated  that  we  would  likely  open 
this  school  in  1967.  I  said  this  last  year,  and 
I  still  think  that  this  is  the  way  it  is  planned 
—to  open  this  school  in  Hamilton  in  1967, 
the  election  year.  But  nevertheless,  in  regard 
to  this  vote,  the  purchase  of  property  and 
expenses  in  connection  therewith,  in  the 
public  accounts,  page  S-16,  just  for  a  matter 
of  curiosity  there  is  an  item  of  $1,759,947.69 
for  the  purchase  of  property  from  the  Essbro 
Properties  Limited.  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
explain  where  that  property  is  located,  and 
for  what  it  is  intended? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  will  have  to  check 
that  out  for  certain.  I  think  it  is  across  from 
the  main  buildings  here  on  Bay  Street,  but 
I  would  have  to  check  that  out  to  be  sure. 
I  will  give  the  hon.  member  the  answer  on 
that. 

Mr.  Eagleson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
advised  that  I  was  out  of  order  insofar  as 
the  other  buildings  were  concerned,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  and 
propose  to  him,  through  you,  that  the  new- 
buildings  which  are  imder  vote  1806  remain 
open  during  the  weekend.  I  would  now  tell 
you  why,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friend 
JFrom  Yorkvicw.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  say,  through  you  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that 
I  feel  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  our 
govemment  in  the  province  that  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  remain  open  on  the  weekend. 
During  the  past  session,  if  I  may  refer  to 
tliem  once  again,  the  Waukegan  concert 
band,  which  is  renowned  as  the  greatest 
concert  band  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
had  the  occasion  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.    Eagleson:    —I    am    referring    to    new 
buildings,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.   Chairman:   I  think  the  hon.  member 
has  made  his  suggestion  that  the  buildings 
remain  open.   I  think  that  was  in  order. 


Mr.  Eagleson:  If  I  may  say  to  the  House 
why   I    feel   so    strongly    that   the    buildings 
should  remain  open  on  the  weekend- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 
Mr.  Eagleson:   The  new  building- 
Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  new  building  is 
constructed,  I  believe  that  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  of— 

Mr.  Eagleson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  event, 
I  strongly  suggest  through  you,  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  that  whether  the  Waukegan  band 
be  involved  or  not  at  this  stage,  that  the  new 
building,  in  any  event,  should  remain  open 
on  the  weekends,  since  I  feci  the  Parliament 
buildings  of  tlie  province  of  Ontario  are  well 
renowned  and  well  appreciated  by  all  the 
constituents  of  my  riding,  in  particular,  and 
all  the  citizens  of  Ontario  in  general,  and 
should  be  open  on  the  weekends  for  their 
purposes,  because  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman 
—that  we,  as  representatives  in  this  Hou.se, 
of  the- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  hon.  member  is  now  becoming  repetitious. 
He  has  repeated  this  suggestion  several  times, 
therefore  I  rule  him  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Eagleson:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  on 
a  point  of  order,  I  would  strongly  suggest— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Please  state  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Eagleson:  —through  you  to  this  House, 
in  summation,  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  all  of  those  within  the 
province  that  the  new  building  and  the  old 
liuildings  remain  open  on  the  weekends. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.   Eagleson:   Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Wentworth 

(Mr.  Ewen). 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  any 
time  the  Waukegan  band  comes  here,  we 
will  have  the  buildings  open. 

Mr.  Eagleson:  It  pays  to  persevere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  just  like  to  men- 
tion for  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
East,  if  he  does  not  get  out  of  here  too  fast, 
that  the  property  to  which  he  refers  is  881 
Bay  Street,  the   Soules   Building,  which  will 
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actually  almost  become  a  part  of  the  complex. 
It  is  the  building  that  is  in  our  block  on  the 
west  side  of  Bay,  but  in  that  general  complex 
area. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
me  what  size  of  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  is  a  building,  a  six- 
or  seven-storey  building.  It  is,  I  think,  about 
140,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  would  be  remiss  of  me,  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  East  mentioning  this 
school  of  technology,  which  happens  to  be 
in  my  riding,  not  to  say  that  there  is  no 
member  in  this  House  more  concerned  than 
I  that  this  building  gets  on  with  the  project. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  wonderful  people 
of  Wentworth  are  quite  concerned  that  it  does 
get  on;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  looking 
forward,  particularly  in  that  area,  to  board- 
ing the  students  who  attend  this  school. 

I  have  been  kept  abreast  of  things  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  one  of 
the  big  delays  has  been  the  money.  The  prov- 
ince just  has  not  had  it.  The  Treasury  has 
now  released  this  and  given  us  the  okay.  If 
there  is  anybody  more  concerned  in  this 
House  than  myself,  I  would  like  to  know 
about  it,  because  I  intend  to  be  there.  I  have 
got  a  lot  of  pressure  on  me,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  sod  turning,  I  hope,  this  fall. 
I  would  just  like  to  get  this  on  the  record. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  Mr. 
Chairman,  very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  vote  1806. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Public  Works 
has  under  its  administration  what  I  believe 
to  be  14  properties  in  Ottawa  which  it  rents, 
;md  some  10  properties  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  owns.  There  are  approxi- 
mately a  dozen  departmental  agencies  of  our 
government  using  office  space  in  the  Ottawa 
area.  Some  of  this,  Mr.  Chaimian,  is  located 
in  very  substantial  and  some  new  buildings. 
But  others,  as  hon.  members  from  the  Ottawa 
area  will  know,  are,  in  many  cases,  located 
in  holes  in  the  wall. 

The  facts  as  to  rentals  are  that  the  province 
of  Ontario  pays  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$76,000  annually  in  rentals  in  Ottawa.  I 
would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  apply  in  Ottawa 
the  same  policy  of  owned  centralization  of 
government  premises  which  is  coming  into 
effect  in  the  Toronto  area. 

I  suggest,  sir,  that  the  time  has  come  when 


Ontario  should  erect  in  the  heart  of  Ottawa 
a  prestige-type  building,  an  Ontario  House, 
to  accommodate  as  many  of  the  activities  of 
the  Ontario  government  in  the  Ottawa 
Valley  and  in  eastern  Ontario  as  may  be 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  obvious 
reasons  for  my  suggestion.  First,  it  is  good 
policy  for  the  public  to  own  its  own  build- 
ings; increased  efficiency  and  convenience 
can  result  from  bringing  together,  under  one 
roof,  the  many  provincial  activities  that  occur 
in  my  own  area.  I  am  sure  this  consideration 
applies  to  other  parts  of  Ontario. 

However,  there  are  perhaps  more  im- 
portant but  less  obvious,  reasons  why  On- 
tario should  erect  a  prestige  building  and, 
as  it  were,  show  the  flag,  in  the  heart  of  oiu: 
national  capital.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

It  would  remind  the  people  of  Canada 
of  the  fact  that  Ontario  is  the  anchor  prov- 
ince of  our  nation.  It  would  remind  our  own 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  of  the  vast 
range  and  scope  of  the  services  which  the 
province  of  Ontairo,  and  the  government  of 
Ontario,  extends  to  them. 

It  would  remind  250,000  people  who  live 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Peace  Tower  of  their 
provincial  identity.  It  would  be  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  that  the  government  of 
Ontario  recognizes  the  growing  importance 
of  the  city  of  Ottawa  and  the  Ottawa  Valley, 
and  recognize  that  Ottawa  is  one  of  the 
fastest  developing  cities  in  the  whole  of 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  greatest  tourist  attrac- 
tions in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  is  on  the 
point  of  becoming  a  most  important  edu- 
cational centre. 

Ottawa  is  the  hub  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant recreational  centres  perhaps  on  the 
whole  North  American  continent;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  gateway  to  perhaps  the  best 
and  most  promising  winter  sports  areas  on 
the  whole  continent. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  would 
one  location  in  one  building  accommodate  a 
variety  of  Ontario  departmental  activities  in 
my  area  and  assist  departmental  co-ordina- 
tion, but  from  the  point  of  view  of  service 
to  the  public  I  believe  it  would  have  great 
value.  It  could  provide  attractive  space  and 
adequate  staff  for  a  provincial  information 
centre,  where  the  public  could  ask  questions 
and  obtain  immediate  information  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  from  welfare  to  health, 
scholarships,  employment  opportunities,  tour- 
ism, fish  and  game  regulations,  and  matters 
involving  industrial  plant  location. 

As  it  happens,  the  province  of  Ontario 
owns,  at  this  moment,  an  excellent  piece  of 
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land  only  four  short  city  blocks  from  the 
Dominion  Parliament  buildings  themselves. 
This  particular  parcel  will  soon  have  as  its 
neighbours  along  Elgin  Street,  where  it  is 
located,  a  whole  complex  of  monumental 
Dominion  of  Canada  government  buildings. 
A  substantial  start  has  already  been  made  in 
the  redevelopment,  as  some  of  you  may  have 
seen  recently,  of  the  easterly  side  of  Elgin 
Street,  running  from  the  war  memorial  south, 
and  extensive  work  has  begun  on  the  new 
$20  million  performing  arts  centre  to  the  north 
of  the  piece  of  land  I  am  mentioning. 

I  mention  this  particular  site,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  the  government  of  Ontario  might 
consider  as  an  ideal  site  for  what  I  have 
described  as  an  Ontario  House,  of  the  type 
I  have  suggested— a  beautiful,  useful  building 
and  one  befitting  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1806? 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
raised  a  strange  question.  If  you  remember, 
the  vocational  training  school  for  Hamilton 
was  decided  upon  before  the  hon.  member 
was  in  the  House,  but  is  he  correct  in  saying 
that  he  has  been  on  top  of  the  project  for 
the  past  couple  of  years,  and  that  the  lack 
of  money  is  the  reason  why  you  have  not 
started  before  now?  Is  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  correct,  or  is  it  the  reasons  given 
by  the  hon.  Minister  a  few  moments  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  was  not  too  aware 
of  what  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  said, 
but  as  far  as  the  approval  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  know  for  how  long  we  have  had  approval. 
Certainly  it  has  been  basically  the  planning 
that  has  been  holding   it  up. 

Vote  1806  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1807: 

Mr.  Bukator:  On  1807.  I  have  run  across— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Another  loaded  one? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  have  been  very  good  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways;  why  does  he  not 
behave  himself?  You  know,  there  are  a  lot 
of  departments  that  could  have  been  ques- 
tioned very  thoroughly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  What  a  great  group  of  high 
paid  help  we  have  around  here.  They  giggle 
and  laugh  because  they  get  the  big  wages 
—or  is  it  because  they  have  chaufiFeur-driven 


cars?  Or  because  you  have  the  large  expense 
accounts?  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  your- 
selves. You  are  a  fine  group  of  men  represent- 
ing this  province  of  six  million  people.  I  do 
believe,  that  a  Minister  should  show  a  little 
dignity;  I  find  it  lacking  in  that  particular 
department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  was  your  question? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  did  not  get  to  it  yet,  I  am 
coming  to  it.  I  do  believe  that  a  man  should 
get  just  a  little  bit  of  respect  from  this  par- 
ticular group,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not 
bothered  this  House  too  much  and  I  think 
these  questions  are  pertinent  to  this  particular 
department. 

The  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
dams— we  are  getting  into  dams  again— docks 
and  locks,  $975,000  for  each  of  the  past  three 
years.  Will  the  hon.  Minister  explain  how  this 
figure  is  arrived  at  and  what  the  relationship 
bears  to  actual  need?  That  $975,000  is  a 
figure  that  you  have  had  for  three  con- 
secutive years  and  I  would  like  to  know  why 
it  is  in  the  estimates.  What  do  you  intend  to 
do  with  that  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  usually  build  about 
eight  to  ten  dams  each  year;  actually  it  is 
one  of  the  projects  that  we  can  estimate  fairly 
closely.  I  just  cannot  tell  you  why  we  are 
spending  almost  the  same  amount.  It  is  just 
planned  that  way,  that  is  the  best  answer  that 
I  can  give  the  hon.  member. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  interested  in 
the  dams  that  we  are  building  this  year;  but 
I  think  we  are  building  the  Frood  Lake  dam 
in  Algoma-Manitoulin  and  the  George  Lake 
dam- 
Mr.  Bukator:  While  you  are  naming  them 
off^,  would  you  care  to  give  the  figure  of  what 
you  are  spending  on  them?  You  must  have 
that  before  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  do  not  have  the 
figure  here— well  I  guess  I  can  give  it  to  you 
a  little  closer  than  that.  The  Frood  Lake  dam 
is  $110,000;  the  George  Lake  dam— we  are 
not  absolutely  certain  that  that  one  is 
going  but  if  it  does  it  will  be  roughly  about 
$70,000;  the  Lake  of  two  Rivers  in  Nipissing 
is  about  $70,000;  the  Osier  Lake  dam.  Parry 
Sound,  is  about  $35,000;  Freeland  Lake  dam 
is  $35,000;  the  Tiny  Marsh  dam  is  $30,000; 
the  South  Baymouth,  dock  that  is,  is  about 
$75,000.  The  Baptiste  Lake  dam  is  $170,000; 
the  Camp  Lake  dam,  $5,000;  the  Delta  dam, 
$30,000. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  that  adds  up 
to  $975,000  or  not,  but  it  is  fairly  close. 
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Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask;  are 
these  dams  built  in  areas  where  no  conserva- 
tion authorities  exist,  are  they  supplementary 
to  conservation  work  or  what  is  the  purpose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  They  are  practically  all 
in  northern  Ontario  or  in  the  Nipissing-Parry 
Sound  area.  They  are  built  upon  the  request 
of  Lands  and  Forests.  We  are  guided  entirely 
by  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
their  needs.  Most  of  them  are  built  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  where  it  is  hard  to  get  con- 
tractors to  go  in  at  a  decent  price.  We  have 
our  own  groups  of  men  who  go  in  and  build 
these  dams.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
answers  you  or  not,  but  that  is  it  basically. 

Mr.  Young:  I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of 
maintaining  water  levels  and  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Young:  Who  maintains  them  after  they 
are  built,  and  operates  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  We  turn  them  over  to  that 
department  and  their  men  are  in  control  of 
the  water  levels. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explore  just  for  a 
moment  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  on 
vote  1807  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  dams.  Today  we  hear  so  much  about  water 
conservation,  and  yet  in  the  north  people 
say;  "We  have  more  water  than  we  need, 
divert  it  to  the  south." 

I  would  like  to  give  you  my  experience  in 
connection  with  my  observation  on  the  pur- 
pose of  dams.  In  my  area— and  that  is  north- 
western Ontario— in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Rainy  River  district,  a  number  of  years 
ago  there  were  some  seven  dams  built.  Now 
these  dams  were  built  because  of  a  need 
that  arose  at  the  time  because  most  of  the 
dams  that  did  exist  were  built  by  logging 
companies  which  had  logging  operations.  In 
time  these  dams  deteriorated  and  the  water 
during  a  freshet  would  wash  them  out.  There- 
fore the  levels  in  the  watershed  that  it  had 
held  back  would  drop  down,  the  fish  life 
would  disappear  or  its  nature  would  change. 
Under  this  vote  these  dams  were  rebuilt  to 
continue  water  conservation. 

As  far  as  the  vote  is  concerned,  they  did 
not  secure  the  member  one  solitary  vote,  be- 


cause the  people  did  not  realize  the  im- 
portance of  them  until  a  situation  arose  in 
connection  with  our  industry  on  Rainy  Lake 
and  Lake-of-the-Woods  watershed.  About 
three  years  ago  the  water  levels  dropped, 
through  lack  of  precipitation,  to  a  low  level. 
It  meant  that  the  Rainy  Lake  watershed  and 
the  Lake-of-the-Woods  watershed  dropped 
and  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  would  have 
closed  down  from,  say,  a  six-day  operation  to 
a  one-  or  two-day  operation.  As  a  result 
these  dams  were  opened  up  allowing  the 
water  that  they  held  back  to  fill  up  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Rainy  Lake  and  Lake-of-the- 
Woods  area  and  kept  the  industry  going  on  a 
six-  and  seven-day  basis,  providing  employ- 
ment for  all  the  people  who  were  interested 
in  the  industry  throughout  the  whole  area. 

This  was  the  importance  of  rebuilding  these 
logging  dams.  I  would  recommend  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  this  programme  be  con- 
tinued. 

I  have  found  that  if  I  made  a  recommenda- 
tion to  reconstruct  some  of  the  remaining 
logging  dams,  certain  oflBcials  were  indifferent; 
"Well,  we  have  enough  dams."  In  my  opinion, 
we  have  not  enough  dams.  I  think  we  should 
rebuild  all  the  old  logging  dams  and  keep 
up  the  water  levels  of  our  area  throughout 
northwestern  and  northern  Ontario  at  a 
reasonable  level. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  a  matter 
of  interest,  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River  has  put  this  thing  in  clear  focus  and 
given  us  a  clear  indication.  As  a  matter  of 
interest,  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister 
can  inform  us— he  may  not  have  the  informa- 
tion—but I  wonder  if  he  can  inform  us  as  to 
how  many  of  these  dams  are  in  existence  in 
northern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  use  the  figure  of 
1,000. 

Mr.  Young:  About  1,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  I  would  like  to  explore  the 
hon.  Minister's  responsibility  in  connection 
with  dams  on  a  different  kind  of  project  that 
has  been  bothering  our  area. 

I  have  been  bouncing  back  and  forth  be- 
tween myself  and  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  for  something  like  a  year  and  a 
half.  I  am  not  asking  or  suggesting  that  a 
dam  be  built  in  this  case,  I  am  asking  the 
hon.  Minister  if  he  would  take  some  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  a  dam  being  torn 
out  which,  of  course,  would  involve  the  pur- 
chasing  of   existing   water   rights   that  have 
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been  established  in  courts.  But  these  par- 
ticular dams  are  flooding  very  valuable  farm 
property. 

I  am  wondering  if,  first  of  all,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  I  have  not  been  getting  any  place 
with  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
and  it  is  a  very  important  project. 

Two  of  them  arc  actually  in  the  same  area. 
This  hon.  Minister  I  recognize  is  an  open- 
handed  gentleman  and  a  practical  man  and 
what  is  more  important,  he  seems  to  carry  a 
few  contingency  funds  around  in  his  esti- 
mates which  is  \ery  interesting  indeed,  so 
maybe  I  could  have  a  comment  in  connection 
with  this  type  of  a  project. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  hon.  member  says 
he  has  been  in  several  times,  I  really  do  not 
know  which  one  he  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  No,  I  have  not  been  in  your 
office,  I  have  been  dealing  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests.  But,  as  I  say. 
Lands  and  Forests  have  suggested  to  me 
that  your  department  would  be  interested. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  But  which  dam?  I  do 
not  know  which— 

Mr.  Farquhar:  I  could  name  two  of  them; 
one  is  called  the  Suddaby  dam  project  and 
another  was  called  Craigie  dam;  and  they 
are  both  in  Algoma. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  heard  a  little  bit 
about  the  Craigie  dam,  but  the  other  one  is 
completely  foreign  to  me.  I  realize  that  there 
has  been  a  bit  of  discvission  there  in  regard 
to  the  Craigie  dam,  but  as  far  as  the  water 
rights  or  the  land  is  concerned  this  is,  I  think, 
absolutely  clear  as  far  as  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  and  ourselves  are 
concerned. 

We  are  within  our  rights  in  building  that 
dam  there.  I  am  sure  that  it  has  been  cleared. 
The  owner  has  made  certain  claims  otherwise. 

I  have  visited  that  dam  myself  and  think 
that  it  is  doing  a  very  efficient  job.  This  is 
not  the  one  that  you  are  talking  about  clear- 
ing out,  is  it? 

Mr.  Farquhar:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
is  a  problem  in  connection  with  it;  it  is  a 
matter  of  settlement  with  the  previous— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  This  has  been  gone  into 
very  thoroughly  throughout  the  seven  years 
I  have  been  Minister,  I  have  heard  about  the 
Craigie  dam  and  their  claims.  Certainly  I 
am  no  lawyer,  but  any  legal  opinions  we  have 
had  on  it  are  that  my  department  and  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  are  within 


their  rights  and  the  Craigie  people  do  not 
have  any  legitimate  claims. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  not  at  the  moment  concerned  with 
that  particular  dam  at  all.  I  realize  and  know 
something  about  the  negotiations  that  have 
been  going  on  and  I  appreciate  what  the 
hon.  Minister  has  been  doing  on  that  par- 
ticular project,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  is  a  dam 
in  another  area  that  was  built  years  and 
years  ago.  It  is  not  fulfilling  any  function  at 
the  moment,  but  water  rights  have  been 
established  by  the  owner.  The  dam  is  just 
there  and  it  has  resulted  in  the  flooding  of 
several  farms  and  laying  much  land  to  waste, 
but  some  department  or  other  has  to  proceed 
now  to  purchase  those  rights  and  to  get  rid 
of  that  dam;  this  is  the  only  way  it  will  be 
resolved. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  if  you  feel  like 
taking  some  responsibflity  in  connection  with 
it,  or  can,  I  will  not  burden  this  House  with 
the  project.  I  will  be  around  to  see  you,  if 
you  would  like  to  discuss  it  with  me,  and 
take  it  on  as  a  project. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
see  you  in  the  office  at  any  time.  As  far  as 
I  know,  we  only  build  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
in  any  particular  area.  If  we  are  going  to 
build  a  dam  or  tear  it  out,  or  purchase 
property,  I  would  think  that  we  would  be 
checking  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  but  if  you  would  care  to  drop  around 
to  the  office  some  day  and  give  me  the  details, 
I  would  be  glad  to  look  into  it  further. 

Vote  1807  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Public  Works. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  present  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Civil  Service 
again.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  report  on 
behalf  of  the  civil  service  commission  and 
The  Department  of  Civil  Service  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  personnel  pro- 
grammes in  the  civil  service. 

Votes  301  to  308,  inclusive,  request  the 
necessary  moneys  to  administer  The  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Service  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  The  Public  Service  Act,  and 
the  regulations   made  under  that  Act.    The 
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total  budget  requested  is  for  $1,209,000, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  $151,000  over 
the  budget  voted  last  year  for  this  depart- 
ment. This  represents  an  increase  in  votes 
301,  302,  305,  306  and  308  while  votes  303, 
304  and  307  are  decreased. 

Last  year,  I  described  in  some  detail  the 
work  of  the  civil  service  commission  and  The 
Department  of  Civil  Service.  I  reported  new 
policies  concerning  collective  negotations, 
recruitment,  pay  research  and  training.  This 
year's  estimates  reflect  the  stability  which 
has  been  established  in  civil  service  admin- 
istration by  this  government.  Civil  service 
staff,  including  the  transfer  of  casuals,  has 
increased  to  41,415  in  December  of  1964 
over  39,970  for  the  same  period  in  1963. 
While  this  represents  an  increase  of  3.6  per 
cent,  when  the  transfer  of  casuals  or  un- 
classified staff  to  civil  service  are  included,  a 
more  accurate  picture  is  gained  when  the 
actual  percentage  increase  to  payroll  is  con- 
sidered. With  the  exclusion  of  the  number 
of  casuals  transferred  to  civil  service,  which 
were,  in  the  main,  already  on  staff  in  1963, 
we  find  the  percentage  increase  is  only  .1 
per  cent.  The  number  of  casual  employees 
was  down  from  1962  to  1963  from  14,400 
to  11,700,  and  only  increased  in  1964  by 
500  to  12,200.  This  figure  would  compare 
with  14,400  in  1962.  Last  year,  1,395  were 
transferred  from  unclassified  staff  to  regular 
staff,  628  coming  from  The  Department  of 
Highways  alone. 

These  figures  demonstrate  two  things.  One 
is  that  the  government  is  continuing  its 
promise  to  bring  under  the  civil  service  most 
of  the  continuous  casuals  working  for  the 
departments  who  are  eligible  for  such 
appointment;  and  two,  through  such  controls 
as  those  exercised  by  the  Treasury  board,  the 
size  of  the  ci\dl  service  has  been  stabilized. 
The  intake  of  qualified  persons  is  controlled 
by  the  civil  service  commission.  Better  quali- 
fied staff  are  able  to  do  more  effective  work 
and  consequently  the  civil  service  is  able  to 
carry  on  increasing  responsibilities  and  duties 
without  correspondingly  increasing  the  size 
of  the  work  force.  This  is  an  important 
accomplishment  of  which  all  hon.  members, 
I  am  sure,  will  approve. 

These  days,  economies  are  as  essential  to 
government  administration  as  they  are  in 
business  and  industry.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
such  evidence  of  effective  civil  service  ad- 
ministration by  the  Deputy  Ministers  to  the 
hon.  members  of  this  Legislature.  Payroll 
costs,  of  course,  have  increased  because  of 
the  increases  in  salaries.  The  civil  service 
payroll  for  1964  was  $190,7  million,  as  com- 
pared to  $177  million  for  the  previous  year. 


Again,  this  increased  cost  includes  the  salaries 
of  the  casual  employees  transferred  to  civil 
service  status.  In  the  past  year,  the  civil 
service  commission  was  involved  in  such 
matters  as  pay  research  with  appropriate 
salary  recommendations  based  upon  the 
bargaining  process;  extensive  recruitment 
activity;  new  training  and  development  pro- 
grammes; and  continued  maintenance  of  the 
classification  plan.  During  the  year,  the 
administrative  services  branch  processed  an 
average  of  2,000  employee  transactions  per 
week.  That  is  quite  a  number— 2,000  em- 
ployee transactions  per  week.  These  involve 
such  changes  as  promotions,  transfers, 
reclassifications,  merit  increases  and  salary 
revisions.  This  gives  a  good  indication  of  tlie 
high  level  of  activity  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  civil  service  kept  up  to  date  and 
enjoying  excellent  working  conditions  and 
terms  of  employment. 

Public  recognition  of  this  is  indicated  by 
over  16,000  applications  for  employment 
which  were  received  by  the  recruitment 
branch.  Over  9,000  interviews  were  con- 
ducted by  recruitment  officers  and  6,000  tests 
were  given  to  qualified  applicants. 

This  is  evidence  of  the  increasing  pressures 
on  the  civil  service  department  to  provide 
service  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  all  the 
departments.  Last  year,  the  department 
moved  to  new  offices  in  the  Britannica  build- 
ing at  151  Bloor  Street  West  on  the  ninth 
and  tenth  floors.  Previously  the  staff  of  the 
department  were  separated  in  the  main 
Parliament  building  by  three  floor  levels  and 
located  in  two  other  buildings  on  Bay  Street. 
Bringing  the  entire  staff  together  has  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  department  and 
improved  its  service  to  the  public.  The 
Britannica  building  is  near  the  subway  station 
at  Bloor  and  Avenue  Road.  For  those  appli- 
cants calling  at  the  main  Parliament  building, 
the  commission  has  continued  to  operate  a 
recruitment  office  on  the  second  floor. 

In  reviewing  the  requirements  for  moneys 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  The  Department  of 
Civil  Service,  let  me  review  each  vote  with 
you  in  comparison  to  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  vote  301,  which  covers  the 
requirements  of  main  office,  has  been  in- 
creased over  last  year  largely  because  of  the 
transfer  of  five  positions  in  the  former 
examinations  branch.  These  positions  were 
under  vote  303  last  year  and  add  $30,600  to 
the  cost  of  the  main  office.  The  transfer 
establishes  a  new  personnel  research  branch 
headed  by  a  director  of  personnel  research. 
Dr.  Saleh,  who  is  assisted  by  two  personnel 
research  officers.    I  will  explain  the  purpose 
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of  this  branch  later.  Normal  salary  increases, 
travelling  expenses  and  new  equipment 
account  for  the  balance  of  the  increase. 

The  staff  of  main  office  has  increased  by 
two  civil  service  commission  officers— one 
added  to  the  programmes  and  standards 
branch,  and  the  other  to  the  personnel 
research  branch  of  main  office.  The  total 
complement  for  main  office  is  18,  an  increase 
of  two.  The  complement  for  the  entire  civil 
service  department  for  the  fiscal  year  1965- 
1966,  if  these  estimates  are  approved,  will  be 
158.  This  represents  an  increase  of  eight 
over  last  year.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
number  of  personnel  required  for  position 
administration,  recruitment,  or  training  and 
development  branches. 

Three  staff  will  be  required  by  the  admin- 
istrative services  branch,  which  is  covered 
by  vote  305.  These  are  a  computer  pro- 
grammer, and  two  tabulating  and  key  punch 
equipment  operators.  The  programmer  will 
be  hired  to  prepare  for  integration  of  the  data 
processing  services  in  the  civil  service  depart- 
ment, with  the  computer  to  be  operated  by 
the  Treasury  department.  The  use  of  a  com- 
puter will  greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of 
the  high  volume  of  personnel  transactions 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  extra  capacity 
to  assist  in  such  personnel  management 
matters  as  staff  selection,  training  and  de- 
velopment, and  classification.  There  will  be 
increased  capacity  to  carry  coded  information 
on  the  training  and  experience  of  each 
employee  of  the  government,  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  in  personnel  administration 
to  the  commission  and  the  20  operating  de- 
partments. 

The  largest  part  of  the  increase  requested 
over  last  year  is  an  increase  in  salary  require- 
ments of  $142,500.  This  is  caused  by  the 
general  increases  in  salary  levels  and  new 
staff.  There  was  a  salary  adjustment 
announced  in  December,  1964,  which 
affected  professional  and  administrative 
classes  retroactive  to  April  1,  1964.  This, 
together  with  the  increase  of  the  complement 
from  150  to  158,  accounts  for  the  increase. 
Maintenance  costs  are  increased  by  $12,500 
to  a  gross  of  $105,000,  largely  as  a  result  of 
three  items—direct  costs  caused  by  the  in- 
crease of  staff— purchase  of  furniture  and 
equipment,  and  so  on,  $4,000;  data  process- 
ing rentals  and  forms,  $3,000;  and  increased 
use  of  paper  for  the  printing  of  servicewide 
directives  and  materials,  $5,500.  Regular 
forms  and  printing  continue  to  be  obtained 
in  the  usual  way  through  the  Queen's  Printer. 
These  include,  for  example.  Tops  Magazine, 
the  "Employee  Handbook"  and  "A  guide  to 


written  civil  service  examinations"  which  will 
be  printed  shortly. 

The  personnel  research  branch  in  the  main 
office  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  Before 
September  1  last  year,  personnel  research 
activities  were  associated  largely  with  the 
examinations  programme.  General  research, 
of  course,  was  carried  out  in  connection  with 
each  operating  branch  by  the  director  and  his 
staff.  On  September  1,  1964,  the  personnel 
research  branch  was  established  as  a  separate 
unit  in  main  office.  The  main  objectives  are  to 
promote  the  scientffic  approach  to  personnel 
management  within  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  in  the  social  sciences;  in  par- 
ticular, to  develop  research  activities  in  the 
areas  of  test  validation,  aptitude  surveys  and 
in  the  evaluation  of  training  programmes  and 
their  results.  Personnel  policies  must  be  con- 
stantly studied  and  revised  to  ensure 
effectiveness. 

The  purpose  of  test  validation  is  to  explore 
the  value  and  the  validity  of  tests  for  the 
selecting  of  employees  for  certain  types  of 
positions.  The  test  is  considered  valid  if 
applicants  who  obtain  high  scores  on  the 
test  prove  to  be  more  successful  in  the 
specific  job  than  those  who  get  lower  scores. 
If  this  is  not  true,  then  the  test  is  of  no  value 
and  should  not,  and  will  not,  be  used.  Any 
particular  weakness  discovered  will  be 
corrected  and  an  amended  test  substituted. 
At  the  present  time,  general  aptitude  tests, 
social  intelligence  tests  and  Wonderlic  per- 
sonnel tests  are  some  examples.  These  have 
proven  to  be  quite  successful.  They  are 
essential  to  identify  the  best  qualified  among 
the  hundreds  of  applicants  who  present  them- 
selves for  certain  of  the  positions  advertised. 

A  pamphlet  of  about  20  pages  entitled  "A 
guide  to  written  civil  service  examinations" 
was  prepared  and  approved  for  publication. 
This  has  been  referred  to  the  Queen's  Printer 
for  printing,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury  board.  It  will  be  sold  at  cost  to 
persons  interested  in  taking  civil  service 
tests,  so  that  they  may  be  familiar  with  the 
types  of  questions  asked.  This  policy  is  also 
followed  by  other  civil  service  agencies. 
This  will  help  to  reduce  some  of  the  anxiety 
generally  produced  in  a  testing  situation 
which  could  interfere  with  results  of  some 
applicants. 

At  the  request  of  The  Department  of 
Education,  an  attitude  survey  was  conducted 
in  which  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  depart- 
ment's employees  participated.  The  purpose 
of  the  survey  was  to  obtain  opinions  of 
employees  about  the  effectiveness  of  depart- 
mental   operations.     They    were    asked    to 
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express  their  opinions  and  feelings  about 
such  factors  as  salary,  communications, 
organization,  supervision  and  training  needs. 
The  results  were  reported  only  to  depart- 
mental officials  directly  concerned,  along 
with  recommendations  for  consideration 
which  might  improve  some  of  the  problems 
disclosed  on  the  attitude  survey.  This  is  a 
healthy  approach  taken  to  improve  manage- 
ment practices  by  a  senior  department  of 
government.  It  indicates  an  anxiety  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  its  manpower,  and 
the  abilities  of  its  officers  in  furthering  the 
responsibilities  it  carries  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

A  pre-retirement  study  was  introduced  in 
an  ejffort  to  explore  the  view  and  reactions  of 
employees  towards  some  aspects  of  their  re- 
tirement. A  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion was  discovered,  which  indicates  that 
some  of  the  opinions  now  widely  held  are 
without  real  foundation.  For  example,  many 
employees  approaching  retirement  age  are 
interested  in  any  opportunities  to  continue  in 
useful  and  gainful  employment.  This  is 
sometimes  true  even  when  they  could  retire 
on  njaximum  pension. 

In  the  evaluation  of  training  programmes, 
the  personnel  research  branch  examines  the 
results  of  such  programmes  as  the  senior 
officers  conference,  the  supervisors  training 
course,  and  others  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
are  effective.  Research  will  assist  the  train- 
ing and  development  branch  in  developing 
new  training  programmes  to  meet  needs 
which  are  discovered  in  the  process  of  con- 
ducting other  studies.  This  is  indeed  a 
dynamic  field  which  requires  constant  re- 
appraisal in  order  to  produce  maximum 
results. 

Research  will  be  continued  into  some  new 
areas  next  year.  One  will  be  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  employees  recruited  by  the  civil 
service  commission  in  the  past  two  years. 
This  is  over  the  same  period  in  which  the 
commission  has  been  granted  jurisdiction 
through  the  amendment  of  The  Public  Service 
Act.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  study  of  the 
public  image  of  civil  service  administration  to 
discover  public  attitudes  towards  government 
officials,  general  criticisms,  and  how  best  these 
can  be  identified  and  corrected.  Research  is 
much  needed  in  the  area  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration in  government;  this  is  also  true  in 
other  areas  of  employment.  The  natural 
sciences  have  progressed  through  planned 
research,  but  unfortunately  in  the  field  of 
human  relations  there  has  been  insufficient 
research  carried  out.  Such  studies  must  be 
by  qualified  persons  who  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  take  an  objective  view  of  such 


problems.  This  branch  will  carry  out  research 
for  departments  on  invitation  and  report 
results  of  such  studies  on  a  confidential  basis. 
Results  are  not  even  disclosed  to  the  civil 
service  commission  itself  unless  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  department  authorizes  such 
disclosure.  One  of  the  most  important  projects 
to  be  undertaken  by  this  branch  is  the  study 
on  the  effectiveness  of  recruitment  practices 
in  the  service,  and  to  analyze  the  present  and 
future  needs  for  trained  manpower  in  the 
services.  It  is  expected  that  many  retraining 
needs  will  be  identified  as  a  result  of  this 
study. 

Vote  302  requests  $216,500  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  position  administration  branch— 
an  increase  of  $12,000  over  last  year.  The 
complement  is  not  increased— it  still  remains 
at  32  officers  and  staff.  The  increase  of 
$12,000  is  entirely  in  the  area  of  salaries, 
caused  by  promotions  of  more  experienced 
staff  taking  greater  responsibility,  and  to  meet 
the  earlier  costs  of  salary  adjustments  in  the 
past  year.  In  1964  the  organization  changes 
and  the  new  classifications  which  were  re- 
quired by  the  reclassification  programme  were 
consolidated  and  absorbed  by  the  branch. 
Most  of  the  principles,  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures recommended  by  the  consultants  now 
form  the  basis  for  the  continuing  administra- 
tion of  position  evaluation  and  classification. 
The  classification  grievance  procedure  tests 
the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  allocations. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  implementing 
the  reclassification  study,  jobs  affecting  some 
16,000  employees  were  examined,  and  14,000 
of  the  civil  servants  concerned  benefited 
through  salary  adjustments.  Eight  hundred 
civil  servants  were  reconfirmed  at  their  former 
rates  of  pay  without .  adjustment,  and  1,000 
employees  were  red-circled  because  the 
maximum  for  the  job  they  were  in  was  rated 
lower  than  the  salary  the  person  concerned 
was  receiving. 

The  departments  deserve  credit  in  relocat- 
ing red-eircled  rated  employees  to  other  work 
wherever  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  In 
some  cases,  this  was  corrected  by  reassigning 
or  reorganizing  new  duties  to  strengthen  jobs 
which  were  previously  lower  rated.  As  a 
result  of  these  activites,  700  of  the  1,000 
employees  are  no  longer  red-circled.  The  fact 
that  this  personnel  management  problem  has 
been  largely  corrected  is  as  a  result  of 
responsible  and  deliberate  action  by  Deputy 
Ministers  and  personnel  officers.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  healthy  attitude  taken  to- 
wards staff  management  by  officers  of  the 
department. 

One  of  the  time-consuming  and  difficult 
tasks   of  personnel   administration    is    in   the 
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preparation  of  new  or  revised  classifications 
for  positions  while  maintaining  fair  relation- 
ships with  others.  The  reclassification  pro- 
gramme did  not  cover  technical,  professional 
or  administrative  classes,  but  a  study  of  these 
positions  was  carried  out  by  the  position  ad- 
ministration branch  jointly  with  the  depart- 
ments concerned.  In  fact,  the  departments 
prepared  about  50  per  cent  of  the  position 
specifications  of  such  classes.  This  programme 
has  resulted  in  the  restructuring  of  a  number 
of  class  series,  such  as  forestry  technicians, 
conservation  officers,  agricultural  officers  and 
others.  At  the  present  time,  a  thorough  study 
i;*  being  conducted  in  regard  to  the  engineers' 
assistants  series.  This  will  be  revised  to  reflect 
changing  conditions  and  programmes,  and  to 
recognize  new  technical  knowledges  and  skills 
required  of  such  staff.  More  highly  qualified 
staff  doing  better  work  deserve  such  recogni- 
tion. In  1964,  207  classes  were  established, 
while  29  class  specifications  were  modified. 
Two  hvmdred  and  thirty-four  classes  no 
longer  in  use  were  deleted. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  objectivity  and 
thoroughness  of  the  work  of  the  staff  of  this 
branch  that  a  number  of  other  civil  service 
agencies  have  sent  representatives  to  study 
the  work  of  Ontario  in  position  administra- 
tion. The  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the 
classification  officers  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  21  hearings  were  held  by  the  classifica- 
tion rating  committee— an  arbitration  board— 
with  17  of  them  being  that  the  classffication 
was  correct  and  four  in  favour  of  the 
grievor,  recommending  a  higher  or  a  new 
classification.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
10  classification  officers  under  the  supervision 
of  a  chief  classification  officer.  They  are 
responsible  for  setting  the  standards  and 
determining  the  classifications  of  the  staff  of 
20  operating  departments  in  over  1,200  jobs. 

The  report  of  the  federal  Glassco  commis- 
sion was  taken  into  consideration  in  the  matter 
of  classification  administration.  This  supports 
the  intention  to  delegate  much  of  the  basic 
classification  work  to  operating  departments 
when  the  staff  is  available  to  take  over  this 
responsibility.  This  will  require  an  amendment 
of  the  The  Public  Service  Act  before  such 
delegation  may  take  place,  which  will  be 
recommended.  The  civil  service  commission 
is  presently  solely  responsible  for  classification 
administration  under  the  Act. 

The  fact  that  there  were  21  formal  griev- 
ances against  classification  does  not  indicate 
the  large  number  of  problems  which  are 
resolved  at  the  lowest  level  of  supervision 
without  formal  grievances.  This  a  good  in- 
dication of  effective  operation  of  personnel 


management  in  classification  and  pay  ad- 
ministration. 

An  increase  of  o\'er  $4,000  is  requested 
for  vote  303  over  the  cost  of  the  branch  last 
year  for  publications  and  advertising.  Other 
costs  are  decreased  by  $20,500  in  view  of 
the  transfer  of  five  staff  to  vote  301, 
mentioned  earlier. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  costs  of  the  recruit- 
ment and  the  examinations  branch  are  main- 
tained at  last  year's  level,  except  for  the 
increase  mentioned  and  certain  increase  costs 
in  salary  adjustments  which  will  be  covered 
by  an  item  for  salaries  of  $177,000. 

The  new  premises  in  the  Britannica  build- 
ing are  of  great  assistance  to  this  branch,  pro- 
viding better  accommodation  for  interviewing 
candidates  and  conducting  examination  tests. 
This  gives  a  better  impression  to  the  applicant 
interested  in  a  civil  service  career,  and  those 
taking  tests  have  a  better  opportunity  to  do 
their  best  work  in  a  proper  setting. 

In  some  areas  there  is  a  general  shortage 
of  well-qualffied  job  applicants,  which  re- 
quires the  greatly  increased  effort  to  locate 
qualified  personnel.  This  is  true  of  such  con- 
tinuing competitions  as  those  conducted  for 
typists  and  stenographers,  and  for  certain 
professional  personnel.  Over  16,000  applica- 
tions for  employment  were  received  in  the 
branch,  with  over  9,000  interviews  conducted. 
Partial  solvition  to  obtaining  typists  and 
stenographers  has  been  achieved  through  the 
generous  co-operation  of  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development  through  its 
facilities  at  Ontario  House  in  London,  Eng- 
land. A  number  of  qualified  personnel  have 
been  obtained  through  this  source. 

There  was  some  scepticism  when  Q£Ecer.<v 
of  the  branch  visited  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities in  1963  and  early  1964,  but  this  has 
been  replaced  by  a  sincere  welcome  and 
assistance  by  placement  and  guidance  officials 
in  these  schools  and  universities.  The  On- 
tario government  is  in  an  improved  position 
because  of  a  growing  respect  for  civil  service 
as  a  career.  More  students  are  continuing  to 
higher  academic  standing  and  technical  in- 
stitutes and  liigh  schools,  with  many  continu- 
ing on  to  university  and  taking  post-graduate 
degrees.  Government  must  continue  to  get 
its  share  of  such  (jualified  graduates.  The  re- 
cniitment  services  of  the  government  have 
found  growing  acceptance  in  spite  of  some 
uninformed  criticism  of  the  value  and  benefits 
of  a  career  in  the  public  service. 

Entry  salaries  are  kept  at  a  competitive 
level  for  high  school  and  uni\'ersity  graduates, 
and  the  province  is  getting  its  share  of  the 
best  qualified  persons.    It  is  only  in  tlie  areas 
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of  scarcity  which  we,  and  other  employers, 
find  difficulty  in  recruiting  sufficient  staff  that 
the  province  still  cannot  meet  its  recruitment 
needs.  These  include  those  fields  of  profes- 
sional training  where  the  output  of  the  train- 
ing institutes  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  of 
the  employment  market,  such  as  computer 
analysts  and  programmers,  social  workers, 
psychologists,  doctors,  sanitary  engineers,  nu- 
tritionists and  a  number  of  other  professions 
related  to  health  services. 

The  departments  continue  to  recruit  out- 
side staff  in  the  field,  using  the  procedures 
established  by  The  Department  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice, which  involve  competitive  selection  of 
qualified  candidates. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  civil  servants 
transferring  from  one  department  to  another, 
receiving  promotional  increases,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  civil  service  assisted  in 
the  competitive  selection  of  54  such  civil 
servants  last  year.  Many  of  these  were  senior 
civil  servants. 

The  staff  of  the  recruitment  branch  is  made 
up  of  16  recruitment  officers,  four  examina- 
tions officers  and  eight  supporting  clerical 
staff.  In  1964,  the  recruitment  officers  of  the 
civil  service  commission  filled  2,089  jobs  by 
direct  recruitment.  The  personnel  research 
branch  will  continue  to  work  with  the  re- 
cruitment and  examinations  branch  to  improve 
testing    procedures. 

To  carry  on  the  activities  of  the  training 
and  development  branch,  $97,000  is  re- 
quested, a  net  reduction  of  $4,500  over  last 
year,  for  vote  304.  The  decrease  is  achieved 
by  reducing  travel  by  $500,  maintenance  by 
$1,000  and  the  training  needs  study,  which 
has  been  largely  completed,  by  $25,000, 
while  the  staff  salaries,  which  are  dealt  with 
below,  are  increased  by  $7,000.  The  adminis- 
trative trainee  programme  will  require 
$15,000.  The  latter  programme  will  be  con- 
tinued this  year  with  three  incumbents 
attached  to  The  Department  of  Civil  Service 
at  $5,000  each,  with  three  otlier  trainees  for 
a  total  of  six  attached  to  departments.  These 
administrative  trainees  will  be  chosen  from 
top  graduates  in  such  courses  as  political 
science,  economics  and  business  administra- 
tion. 

After  a  period  of  training  of  a  year 
they  will  be  placed  with  the  department 
chosen  by  the  trainee  in  a  job  for  which  he 
is  qualified.  In  this  way,  we  expect  to  re- 
inforce our  supply  of  middle  management 
staff. 

The  staff  of  this  branch  continues  with 
eight  persons,  one  position  presently  being 
vacant  for  a  staff  development  officer.    Salary 


costs  for  more  experienced  training  officers 
have  increased  by  $7,000,  in  recognition  of 
the  great  strides  made  in  conducting  effective 
training  programmes. 

The  officers  of  the  branch  carry  on  most 
of  the  training  programmes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  university  and  senior  government 
course  leaders,  who  participate  in  the  senior 
officers  conference  and  senior  officers  seminar 
and  certain  executive  training  programmes. 
This  has  kept  the  training  costs  down,  at  the 
same  time  carrying  on  effective  courses  and 
conferences.  A  new  programme  for  training 
of  typists  and  stenographers  has  been  com- 
menced, with  over  300  civil  servants  apply- 
ing on  a  voluntary  basis.  This  is  typical  of 
some  of  the  special  programmes  which  will 
be  conducted  in  the  future  to  meet  new 
needs  for  more  bighly  quahfied  staff. 

The  branch  continues  to  co-operate  closely 
with  the  universities  in  constituting  training 
programmes,  in  particular  CarJeton,  Toronto, 
York  and  Western.  The  facilities  at  the 
Ontario  agricultural  college  liave  been 
ofi^ered  again  to  The  Department  of  Civil 
Service  to  conduct  its  senior  officers  training 
conference  this  year.  It  is  presently  under- 
way. This  provides  an  ideal  setting  for  the 
officers  chosen  by  each  department,  and  for 
those  sent  by  other  jurisdictions  such  as  the 
government  of  Canada,  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
others  in  a  three-week  intensive  course  of 
study. 

The  results  of  this  programme  have  been 
obvious,  in  that  the  course  has  been  given 
strong  encouragement  by  operating  depart- 
mental officials.  An  extensive  library  of  books 
in  personnel  administration  and  public 
administration  is  now  aivailable  to  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  self-study  in  these  impor- 
tant fields. 

In  comparison  to  last  year,  an  increase  of 
$48,000  requested  for  vote  305,  administra- 
tion services,  is  required  to  hire  the  three 
additional  staff  mentioned  earlier  to  meet 
the  needs  of  data  processing,  particularly  in 
regard  to  programming  for  the  use  of  a  com- 
puter. Twenty-two  thousand  dollars  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  salary  adjust- 
ments and  promotions;  $4,000  increase  for 
data  processing  rentals;  and  $4,500  increase 
to  meet  increased  printing  costs.  Mainte- 
nance and  supplies  is  up  another  $2,000. 

The  administrative  services  branch  expects 
to  alter  some  of  its  procedures  to  establish 
less  day-to-day  checking  and  control  of 
operating  departments,  but  to  concentrate 
more  on  internal  audit  procedures  in  the 
future.     Po^-audit    by    this    branch,    while 
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giving  more  initial  authority  to  the  depart- 
ments, should  establish  more  efficient  govern- 
ment administration  in  personnel  matters. 
This  branch  is  responsible  for  over  2,000 
personnel  transactions  each  week,  to  ensure 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  every  such 
transaction,  and  to  keep  up-to-date  records 
of  the  total  staff  of  the  civil  service.  It  is 
expected  that  the  administrative  services 
branch  will  not  be  further  increased  by  staff 
after  this  fiscal  year,  but  rather  concentrate 
on  lending  its  services.  One  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  branch  last  year  was  to  re- 
design a  new  position  code  system  which 
gives  more  information  on  the  classification 
of  the  position,  its  location  and  branch,  and 
the  classification  of  the  incumbent  in  the 
position.  In  a  service  the  size  of  the  Ontario 
service,  it  is  important  that  position  code 
numbers  and  employee  code  numbers  be  used 
to  establish  proper  information  about  the  job 
and  the  person  doing  that  job. 

A  total  of  $1,255,070  was  paid  out  in 
attendance  credit  gratuities  during  the 
calendar  year  1964  to  1,355  separating 
employees.  An  average  payment  of  $926  was 
involved.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the  employees 
who  separated  during  this  period  were 
eligible  for  the  payment  of  this  gratuity. 
This  is  a  valuable  fringe  benefit  for  the 
Ontario  civil  servants. 

Under  the  setting  for  perquisite  charges, 
rentals  were  set  on  15  new  units  of  accom- 
modation, and  rentals  revised  on  another  24 
units.  At  the  present  time,  a  complete  study 
is  being  conducted  on  the  rental  charges  for 
housing  in  the  Ontario  provincial  police.  It 
is  discovered  that  a  number  of  the  houses 
occupied  by  police  officers  may  receive  a 
greater  perquisite  discount  under  the  formula 
earlier  agreed  to.  This  is  being  conducted 
with  the  knowledge  and  assistance  of  the 
Ontario  provincial  police  association.  The 
number  of  occupied  self-contained  units  in 
the  Ontario  civil  service  now  amount  to 
1,111.  Payroll  deductions  for  all  types  of 
perquisites  for  the  year  1964  totalled  $1,- 
210,760,  an  increase  of  $81,711  over  last 
year. 

New  permits  through  the  occupance  of 
living  accommodations  were  designed  and 
issued  by  The  Department  of  Civil  Service. 
The  signatories  to  the  agreements  are  the 
Deputy  Minister  or  his  nominee  in  the  de- 
partment, and  the  occupant  of  the  accom- 
modation. The  revised  charges  and  the 
completion  of  these  permits  to  occupy  these 
units  have  produced  agreements  of  tenancy 
between  the  department  and  the  occupants 
which  clearly  indicate  the  terms  and  condi- 


tions of  the  tenancies.  This  is  of  particular 
advantage  to  the  occupant,  who  now  has  a 
clear  indication  of  the  responsibilities  of  him- 
self and  the  department  in  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  government  property.  His 
rights  as  a  tenant  are  also  protected. 

The  number  of  visits  to  health  units  by 
civil  servants  was  reported  by  the  health 
service  of  The  Department  of  Health  at 
58,068  for  the  past  year.  This  is  an  important 
service  to  continue  employees  on  the  job 
who  would  otherwise  be  off  duty  through 
minor  illnesses  or  injuries.  Any  serious  ill- 
ness results  in  the  person  being  referred  to 
his  family  physician.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that,  for  the  calendar  year  December  1964, 
the  per  capita  absence  due  to  illness  was 
reduced  from  8.28  days  to  7.92  days  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

Vote  306,  pay  research,  has  the  greatest 
percentage  increase— $31,500  over  the  total 
vote  of  $58,500  for  the  past  year  to  a  total 
of  $90,000.  The  reason  for  this  increase  is 
to  meet  the  grov^^ing  demands  for  accurate 
pay  research  data,  basing  civil  service  wage 
rates  on  the  salaries  paid  by  other  employers. 

The  pay  research  bureau  carries  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  studying  and  reporting  upon 
salaries  paid  for  the  1,200  classes  of  civil 
service  positions. 

With  the  cyclical  review  programme,  the 
work  is  spread  evenly  over  the  year,  which  is 
of  great  assistance  to  the  pay  research  bureau 
and  the  civil  service  association  in  conducting 
its  studies  of  the  outside  market. 

Three  new  staff  will  be  added  to  the 
branch  at  a  cost  of  $18,000  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  placed  upon  it  through 
collective  negotiation  procedures  and  other 
studies  on  conditions  and  terms  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  extremely  important  to  keep  the 
conditions  of  work  in  the  Ontario  civil  service 
attractive  and  up  to  date;  accordingly,  this 
branch  assumes  a  very  important  role. 

In  the  fringe  benefits  studies  reported  by 
the  fringe  benefits  advisory  committee  in 
September  of  last  year,  basic  and  important 
information  was  provided  to  the  arbitration 
board  which  considered  a  reference  on  fringe 
benefits.  The  study  committee  was  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Forsythe,  and  had 
the  very  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  I.  H. 
Ashford  and  Dr.  A.  N  McLeod.  Mr.  Forsythe 
was  formerly  director  of  pension  plans.  The 
Department  of  National  Revenue,  now  re- 
tired, while  Mr.  Ashford  is  supervisor, 
employee  benefits,  for  Imperial  Oil  Limited. 
Dr.  McLeod  is  chief  economist  of  the 
Toronto-Dominion  bank.  Mrs.  Etchen,  who 
is   the   director    of   pay   research,    served   as 
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secretary  to  this  important  committee,  which 
inquired  into  the  nature  and  costs  of  fringe 
benefits  presently  provided  for  employees  in 
the  Ontario  public  service  and  recommended 
a  standard  programme  of  fringe  benefits 
comparable  to  those  provided  by  responsible 
employers  in  Ontario. 

The  arbitration  board,  chaired  by  His 
Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson  of  Belleville, 
with  Mr.  D.  G.  Cunningham,  QC,  of  Kingston 
representing  the  oflBcial  side,  and  Professor 
Saul  Frankel  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  representing  the  staff  side,  considered 
the  first  arbitration  reference  concerning  a 
matter  of  fringe  benefits. 

On  Monday,  March  1,  I  reported  to  this 
Legislature  the  results  of  that  arbitration 
award.  I  will  not  comment  further,  except  to 
stress  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that 
this  award  continues  in  effect  until  July  31, 
1968.  This  will  provide  an  important  period 
of  stability  for  the  Ontario  public  service  in 
the  very  broad  matter  of  fringe  benefits,  and 
permit  the  concentration  on  salary  matters 
by  the  pay  research  branch. 

Vote  307  provides  the  necessary  moneys  to 
carry  on  the  Ontario  joint  council,  the  civil 
service  arbitration  board  and  the  two  griev- 
ance boards.  From  the  basis  of  experience 
we  have  been  able  to  decrease  the  vote  to 
$33,500,  a  decrease  of  $7,000  over  the  past 
year. 

This  will  still  provide  all  the  necessary 
moneys  to  carry  on  the  work  of  these  impor- 
tant councils  and  boards.  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  civil  service  arbitration  board,  chaired 
by  Judge  Anderson;  it  is  also  appropriate  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  fine  work  of  Professor 
Ralph  Presgrave,  chairman  of  the  public 
service  grievance  board  and  Professor  Jack 
Sargeant,  chairman  of  the  classification  rating 
committee.  Serving  with  them  are  Mr.  F.  E. 
Wood  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  on  the 
grievance  board,  alternate  civil  service 
members  being  Mr.  T.  R.  Hilliard,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment, and  Mr.  D.  A.  Crosbie,  senior  solicitor. 
The  Department  of  Highways.  Mrs.  Smith 
also  serves  on  the  classification  rating  com- 
mittee, and  is  the  only  person  with  both 
appointments.  Mr.  J.  A.  Bridges,  personnel 
director  of  the  Toronto  Hydro-electric  system, 
has  served  as  acting  chairman  in  a  number  of 
classification  rating  committee  hearings.  The 
activities  of  these  boards  is  evidence  of  the 
sincere  interest  of  the  government  in  estab- 
lishing conditions  of  employment  which  are 
consistent  with  general  practice  in  modern 
employee  relations. 

The    employee    relations    branch    is    more 


involved  in  grievance  procedure,  staffing 
problems,  turnover  problems  and  other 
matters  similar  to  the  problems  considered 
by  the  industrial  relations  branch  in  industry, 
staff  morale  is  an  important  concern  to  any 
efficiently  operated  enterprise,  and  this  is 
primarily  the  concern  of  the  operating  head 
of  each  department.  The  employee  relations 
branch,  on  invitation,  will  consider  any  of 
the  problems  referred  to  it,  and  assist  the 
personnel  director  of  the  department  con- 
cerned. The  supervisor  of  employee  relations 
attends  at  grievance  hearings  to  cover  prob- 
lems of  personnel  administration  and  to 
recommend  remedial  action  to  the  officers 
of  The  Department  of  Civil  Service  and  the 
civil  service  commission.  Pay  negotiations 
and  other  matters  are  of  direct  concern  to 
this  branch,  with  the  supervisor  working 
closely  with  the  director  of  staff  relations  on 
the  Treasury  board  secretariat,  who  serves  as 
an  official  side  officer  of  the  Ontario  joint 
council. 

The  entire  work  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission has  proven  that  effective  personnel 
management  practices  can  maintain  effective 
administrative  services  at  reasonable  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  keeping  the  number  of  overall 
staff  at  a  reasonable  level,  while  increasing 
the  quality  and  salary  recognition  of  such 
staffs  serves  the  interests  and  needs  of  good 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  commend  to  you 
the  estimates  for  The  Department  of  Civil 
Service  to  continue  the  up-to-date  modem 
personnel  administration  which  we  think  is 
second  to  none  in  Canada.  Ontario  is  in  the 
vanguard  of  developments  in  collective 
negotiations,  permitting  such  matters  as  out- 
side employment,  political  activity,  granting 
arbitration  rights  in  working  conditions  and 
terms  of  employment,  as  well  as  classification 
determinations. 

This  demonstrates  that  The  Department  of 
Civil  Service  has  nothing  to  fear  from  outside 
arbitration  of  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 
This  test  demonstrates  more  effectively  than 
anything  I  can  say  that  the  work  of  the 
department  is  carried  out  efficiently  and  well. 
Their  estimates,  therefore,  commend  them- 
selves to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
for  approval. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and 
report  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The   House  resumed;   Mr.   Speaker  in  the 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with 
the  debate  on  the  final  report  of  the  select 
committee   on  The   Municipal  Act;   then  we 


will  proceed  with  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Service  and  the  Treasury 
department. 

I  would  add  that  the  debate  on  the 
medicare  bill  will  be  early  next  week  for 
the  information  of  those  who  wish  and  intend 
to  participate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjoummeot 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  ILOO  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Spedcer:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  St.  Patrick's  separate  school, 
Toronto;  and  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Coronation  public  school,  Oshawa. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting   reports   by   committees. 

Motions, 

Introduction  <rf  bills. 


COMMUTER  SERVICES 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  commuter  services. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  piece  of  legis- 
lation but  there  lies  behind  it  an  announce- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  make  in  which  all 
hon.  members  of  the  House  will  be  interested, 
because  I  think,  in  this  area  we  will  find  that 
we  are  all  as  one— at  least  from  previous 
public  utterances  of  the  Opposition. 

You  will  recall  that,  in  December,  1962,  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  this  House 
the  government  decision  to  establish  a  special 
committee  to  carry  out  a  study  and  to  report 
on  an  overall  transportation  policy  for  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  surrounding  municipali- 
ties. For  some  time  prior  to  the  announcement 
of  that  decision,  the  government  had  been 
giving  consideration  to  the  problems  of  in- 
creasing transportation  arising  from  the  un- 
precedented post-war  growth  of  this  whole 
area,  problems  that  were  developing  despite 
massive  capital  investment  in  transportation 
facilities  throughout  the  entire  area. 

Major  agencies  such  as  The  Department  of 
Highways,  the  council  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  the  Toronto  transit  commission 
were  engaged  in  long-term  planning  projects. 
The   two   national   railways   had    decided   to 


decentralize  their  freight  marshaling  yards 
which  were  located  in  the  downtown  area  of 
Toronto.  What  we  wanted  to  determine  was 
the  effect  that  these  various  plans  would  have 
on  the  future  transportation  state  of  the 
whole  region;  if  they  would  provide  the  best 
overall  transportation  system;  whether  a 
proper  balance  of  different  types  of  trans- 
portation was  being  considered  and  whether 
there  was  a  less  costly  means  of  peak-hour 
transportation  and  whether  available  railway 
facilities  could  be  used  for  commuter  move- 
ments. 

The  Metroi)olitan  Toronto  and  region 
transportation  study  committee  completed  its 
organization  in  February  of  1963.  Its  first 
undertaking,  even  before  it  had  laid  out 
detailed  plans  for  carrying  out  the  assignment, 
was  the  appointment  of  the  firm  of  De  Leuw 
Cather  &  Company,  consulting  engineers,  in 
March  of  that  year,  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  using  railway  lines  located  in  the 
region,  for  commuter  service. 

In  September,  1963,  the  study  committee 
published  a  prospectus  which  contained  the 
consolidation  of  existing  information  and  con- 
cepts on  transportation.  That  document  out- 
lined the  initial  objectives  and  the  character 
of  the  study.  It  defined  its  field  of  study  as  the 
region  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  Oshawa 
on  the  east,  Hamilton  and  Guelph  on  the 
west,  and  Barrie  on  the  north,  a  region  that 
takes  in  3,500  square  miles  and  involves  over 
70  municipalities. 

In  October,  the  consultants  reported  that 
varying  degrees  of  capacity  would  be  avail- 
able on  the  rail  lines  to  handle  commuter 
trains.  This  was  followed  by  a  survey  of  trip 
movements  to  determine  patterns  of  travel 
throughout  the  region,  and  in  April  of  last 
year,  the  study  again  appointed  consultants  to 
extend  their  investigation  into  railway  com- 
muting. This  involved  a  feasibility  study  to 
determine  requirements  for  establishing  a 
commuter  service  along  the  lakeshore  corridor, 
as  it  is  called,  that  lies  between  Hamilton 
and  Oshawa.  Their  report  was  received  in 
January  of  this  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  outlined  these 
activities  of  the  transportation  study  to  show 
that  it  has  been  quickly  and  exhaustively  ex- 
ploring   this    field    of    transportation,    while 
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carr>dng  out  a   great  deal  of  other  work  on 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  assignment. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
another  important  stage  in  the  commuter 
study  has  been  concluded,  with  a  decision 
by  the  government  to  establish  an  experi- 
mental rail  commuter  operation  along  52  miles 
of  the  lake  front,  lying  between  Burlington 
on  the  west  and  Dunbarton  on  the  east. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  looked  upon  as 
something  of  a  pioneering  project,  because 
it  is  the  first  time  that  any  government  in 
Canada  has  undertaken  this  kind  of  an  opera- 
tion, designed  to  provide  frequent  and  fast 
mass-transportation.  Although  the  service  is 
being  introduced  as  an  experimental  pilot 
project,  to  assess  fully  its  acceptance  and 
capabilities,  the  government  looks  to  it  with 
high  hope  for  success,  so  that  it  might  be 
adopted  more  extensively  in  the  region  and 
possibly  in  other  parts  of  the  province. 

It  was  only  after  the  railways  undertook 
to  shift  their  marshalling  yards  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  metropolitan  area,  that  the  door 
was  opened  to  the  possibilities  of  adopting 
such  services.  The  construction  of  these 
facilities— I  am  referring  now  to  the  mar- 
shalling facilities,  which  was  marked  with 
the  formal  opening  of  the  CNR  yard  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week— will  result  in  the  diversion 
of  a  considerable  volume  of  freight  traffic 
from  a  number  of  lines,  particularly  those 
within  the  metropolitan  area.  This  will  pro- 
vide, for  the  first  time,  a  measure  of  available 
capacity  to  handle  the  type  of  operation  we 
have  in  mind. 

In  other  words,  when  the  freight  trains 
move  out  of  the  downtown  area  into  the 
marshalling  yards  to  the  north,  they  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  tracks,  giving  us  an  op- 
portunity to  introduce  the  fast  type  of 
passenger  operation  that  is  envisaged  in  this 
plan.  I  might  say  that  the  announcement  of 
the  government's  decision,  coming  only  two 
days  after  the  opening  of  the  marshalling 
yard,  also  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  and 
dispatch  of  the  transportation  study  in 
handling  this  particular  phase  of  its  assign- 
ment. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  negotiations  have 
been  conducted  with  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  for  shared  use  of  its  lakeshore  line 
and  other  facilities.  Agreement  has  now  been 
reached  and  shortly  the  railway  will  enter 
into  a  contract  to  operate  the  proposed  serv- 
ice at  cost  on  behalf  of  a  government  agency 
or  department,  as  set  out  in  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  our  negotiations  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  brought  about  without  the 


unstinted  co-operation  of  the  railway  and 
its  representatives.  These  men  made  a  signi- 
ficant contribution  throughout  the  entire 
study  of  this  matter  and  their  work,  in  co- 
ojieration  with  the  committee,  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. In  the  House  today  is  Mr.  Donald 
Gordon  who  is  chairman  and  president  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  Company- 
Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —and  Mr.  Douglas  V. 
Gonder,  who  is  vice-president  of  the  Great 
Lakes    region    of    the     Canadian    National 
Railways- 
Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —and  Mr.  John  Spicer, 
who  is  the  Toronto  area  manager  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways.  It  is  to  these 
men  and  their  staffs  that  we  are  indebted. 

The  province  will  finance  the  estimated 
capital  cost  requirement  of  $7.5  million  to 
provide  rolling  stock,  right-of-way  operating 
improvements  and  station  facilities  to  handle 
high  frequency  traflBc.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
gross  operating  cost  will  be  about  $3.5  mil- 
lion per  year,  and  these  are  on  the  estimates 
because  this  is  an  experimental  project;  but 
we  estimate  that  the  revenue  will  be  gen- 
erated at  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$1.5   million. 

The  inauguration  of  the  service  will  de- 
pend up  on  delivery  dates  of  equipment,  but 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  late  in  1966,  or 
early  in  1967.  The  capacity  being  developed 
—the  peak  period  capacity  will  be  6,000  pas- 
sengers per  hour,  but  its  general  design  will 
permit  a  maximum  capacity  of  12,000  riders 
an  hour  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  trains— 
the  surveys  estimate  that  there  could  be 
15,000  potential  passengers  per  day  during 
the  work  week,  the  Monday  to  Friday  period. 
Before  making  its  decision,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  government  was  presented  with  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  of  the  type  of  service  that 
could  be  implemented.  These  proposals 
offered  alternatives  with  restricted  operation 
and  correspondingly  sizable  savings  on  capital 
expenditure  and  operating  costs. 

The  alternatives  were:  1.  an  operation 
which  did  not  have  a  special  off-peak  service; 
2.  a  service  between  Oakville  and  Dunbarton 
only;  3.  a  service  that  would  operate  between 
Oakville  and  Guildwood  only;  4.  a  service 
between  Port  Credit  and  Dunbarton;  5.  a 
service  on  the  eastern  sector  only,  between 
Union  Station  and  Dunbarton;  and  6.  a  serv- 
ice restricted  to  the  western  sector  only, 
between  Union  Station  and  Oakville. 
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Since  the  rail  lines,  we  believed,  could  pro- 
vide a  valuable  addition  to  regional  trans- 
portation, it  was  felt  that  the  project  deserved 
a  bold  and  imaginative  approach  and  that  a 
trial  service  based  on  any  of  these  alternatives 
would  be  less  than  adequate.  We  wanted  it 
to  operate  under  the  best  conditions  within 
our  power,  so  that  it  could  have  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  prove  its  function  and 
potential. 

Forecasts  estimate  that  the  region's  popula- 
tion will  more  than  double  to  6,000,000 
persons  within  the  next  35  years  and  the 
population  of  the  lakeshore  corridor  that  this 
particular  line  will  serve,  will  reach  1,000,000 
people  by  1980.  It  is  also  estimated  that  this 
growth  and  the  economic  expansion  that  will, 
of  course,  accompany  it,  will  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $2.5  billion  on  trans- 
portation of  one  kind  or  another  in  this 
region  during  the  next  20  years  and  more 
than  $4  bilhon  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
The  continued  growth  of  this  region,  and  the 
province  generally,  must  have  adequate 
facilities  in  all  acceptable  forms  of  transporta- 
tion if  we  are  to  provide  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  development. 

If  the  choice  of  travel  is  confined  to  the 
automobile,  the  flexibility  of  movement  could 
become  increasingly  restricted,  even  with 
very  heavy  expenditures  on  freeways  and  on 
general  road  facilities  in  the  province.  It 
would  appear  that  there  is  considerable  merit 
in  looking  to  rail  commuter  service  as  an  alter- 
native mode  of  transportation.  For  example, 
it  would  require  the  equivalent  of  four  free- 
way lanes  to  handle  the  anticipated  patron- 
age on  this  one  railway  line,  if  these  people 
were  driving  cars  during  peak  periods. 
Similarly,  it  would  require  the  equivalent  of 
ten  freeway  lanes  to  provide  the  maximum 
capacity  that  there  will  be  in  this  one  rail- 
way line. 

These  commuter  rail  services,  if  they  are 
accepted  by  the  public,  could  go  a  long  way 
to  relieve  congestion.  A  great  deal  of  our 
freeway  capacity  outside  peak  periods  is 
surplus  to  normal  needs,  and  although  free- 
way construction  cannot  be  eliminated,  the 
need  for  expensive  surplus  capacity  can  very 
well  be  reduced.  There  is,  of  course,  a  very 
distinct  possibility  that  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  establishing  these  acceptable  rail 
commuter  services  where  they  are  possible, 
will  result  in  considerable  savings  on  high- 
ways and  highway  construction,  and  this  in 
turn  can  bring  about  a  more  extensive  use  of 
transportation  funds  saved  here,  to  be  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  province. 

In  any  event,  we  are  seeking  answers  to 


these  questions  in  undertaking  this  project 
and  I  am  aware,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
remarks,  that  aU  hon.  members  in  this  House 
are  keenly  interested  in  this  important  trans- 
portation development,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  all  look  forward  to  seeing  what  the 
final  results  are.  Based  on  our  studies,  we 
are  optimistic  that  they  will  be  good. 

If  I  may  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
there  are  other  questions  involved  in  this; 
to  which  I  am  sure  hon.  members  would  like 
the  answers.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  has  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  region  trans- 
portation study.  In  other  words,  he  has 
chaired  the  broad  study  of  all  these  trans- 
portation needs  in  the  area,  and  I  would  ask, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  could  be  permitted  to  give 
you  some  more  detailed  information  that  I 
have  not  covered  in  this  statement  of  mine. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information 
of  the  House,  may  I  say  that  in  conducting 
its  rail  commuter  study,  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  region  transportation  study  com- 
mittee first  carried  out  an  investigation  of  all 
railway  lines  in  the  region.  This  covered 
approximately  250  miles  of  track  on  15  lines, 
radiating  from  the  Toronto  area.  It  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  available  capacity  that 
could  possibly  be  used  for  short-haul  com- 
muter traflfic.  As  a  result,  it  was  estimated! 
that  about  45,000  persons  could  be  carried 
into  or  out  of  the  city  daily,  during  peak 
periods. 

Only  about  90  miles  of  the  total  track  was 
capable  of  handling  more  than  one  or  two 
trains  daily  without  resorting  to  major  capital 
investments  in  additional  track  and  other 
facilities.  Experts  found  that  the  limited 
commuter  services  operated  by  the  railways 
in  the  region  were  not  able  to  provide  suffi- 
cient information  to  assess  fully  the  role 
that  such  service  could  play  in  an  overall 
transportation  system.  Therefore,  a  feasibility 
study  was  carried  out  to  determine  the  public 
acceptability,  engineering  and  equipment  re- 
quirements and  the  cost  involved  in  estab- 
lishing a  pilot  project  so  that  reliable  oper- 
ating data  could  be  obtained. 

The  transportation  study's  experts  selected 
the  CNR  line  primarily  for  three  reasons: 

1.  It  passed  through  the  most  populated 
area  of  the  region. 

2.  The  lakeshore  corridor  contained  widely 
differing  community  and  transportation  char- 
acteristics to  provide  a  variety  of  data  that 
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could  be  related  to  other  parts  of  the  region, 
and  the  line  itself  offered  considerable 
savings  in  capital  investment  because  it  did 
not  require  expensive  changes  to  adapt  track, 
signal  and  other  facilities. 

3.  The  corridor,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
has  a  population  of  568,000  people.  It  is 
estimated  from  a  survey  carried  out  under 
the  transportation  study's  direction  last  year, 
that  approximately  90,000  of  that  number 
are  daily  commuters,  with  about  three- 
quarters  of  them  presently  using  cars.  An 
estimated  38,000  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
commuters  are  employed  in  the  commercial 
area  of  Toronto. 

The  survey  also  provided  an  estimate  that 
there  were  approximately  15,000  potential 
riders  a  day  between  Monday  and  Friday 
with  weekend  and  holiday  traffic,  of  course, 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  This  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  patronage  to  allow  an 
accurate  assessment  and  warrant  the  govern- 
ment's sizable  investment  in  the  project. 

Specifications  are  now  being  prepared  and 
manufacturers  will  shortly  be  asked  to  submit 
tenders  for  48  new,  modem,  specially  de- 
signed coaches,  each  with  a  seating  capacity 
for  125  passengers,  and  ten  diesel  loco- 
motives. The  equipment  will  be  of  the  most 
advanced  design  to  handle  this  type  of  serv- 
ice. Under  present  plans,  the  service  would 
operate  from  6.45  a.m.  to  midnight  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  with  trains  scheduled 
every  20  minutes  during  morning  and  even- 
ing peak  travelling  periods.  In  off-peak 
periods  and  throughout  Saturday  the  service 
would  operate  on  an  hourly  scheduk;  and  a 
90-minute  schedule  would  be  in  effect  for 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

Travel  time  from  Burlington  to  Union 
Station,  according  to  present  estimates,  would 
be  57  minutes.  From  Oakville,  40  minutes, 
and  from  Union  Station  to  Dunbarton,  also 
40  minutes.  These  times  would  include  stops 
at  all  stations  between  the  two  points. 
Although  there  will  be  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  freight  trains  using 
the  line,  the  remaining  volume  of  traffic  and 
limited  facilities  for  passenger  handling  at 
Union  Station  will  prevent  a  higher 
frequency  and  more  extensive  service.  In- 
deed, an  increased  volume  of  railway  traffic 
between  Burlington  and  Hamilton,  and  Dun- 
barton  and  Oshawa,  is  expected  as  a  result 
of  the  changes  in  the  marshalling  yard  loca- 
tion. This  rules  out  any  possibility  of  rail 
commuter  operations  on  these  sections,  imlcss 
more  than  20  miles  of  new  lines  are  built  and 
equipped  with  advance  signalling  facilities. 
This  would  be  a  very  expensive  proposition 


and  one  that  could  not  be  considered  justi- 
fied at  this  time. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  there  were  very 
few  regular  train  commuters  ex-pected  from 
Hamilton  and  the  majorit>'  of  present  com- 
muters patronize  long-distance  express  trains. 
These  express  trains  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  serve  them,  or,  if  they  wish, 
Hamilton  passengers  could  use  the  parking 
facilities  at  Burlington  and  board  trains  there. 
Because  the  survey  also  indicated  a  some- 
what lower  level  of  patronage  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Burhngton  and  Bronte  areas, 
service  to  these  two  stations  will  consist  of  our 
peak  period  trains  daily  tliroughout  the  work 
week.  This  would  be  the  same  as  the  present 
CNR  commuter  service  which  will  be  discon- 
tinued, but  travel  time  would  be  from  10  to 
20  minutes  faster. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  a  probable 
need  to  rearrange  station  locations  in  order 
to  cut  travel  time  on  tlie  western  sector. 
A  number  of  stations  are  located  very  close 
to  each  other,  within  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  a  rearrangement  of  stations  without 
affecting  service  to  the  areas  involved  could 
speed  up  train  times  by  ten  minutes  at  least. 

According  to  our  survey,  the  prime  con- 
sideration which  potential  riders  desired  was 
a  fast,  frequent  and  dependable  service.  For 
this  reason,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
volumes  of  passenger  potential  expected  from 
various  areas,  it  is  planned  to  have  14  stations 
in  operation  along  the  line. 

Sunnyside  station  would  be  eliminated  as  a 
commuter  stop  because  the  survey  indicated 
that  patronage  prospects  are  almost  nil  due 
to  the  high  degree  of  Toronto  transit  com- 
mission facilities  available  in  the  area.  Other 
stations  under  consideration  for  elimination 
are  Dixie  Road,  Lakeview  and  Lome  Park. 
Passengers  from  the  Dixie  Road  and  Lakeview 
areas  could  take  trains  from  nearby  Long 
Branch  station  and  Lome  Park  passengers 
could  use  either  Port  Credit  or  Clarkson 
stations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  several  stations  to  the  eastern  sector 
where  stations  do  not  now  exist.  In  addition  to 
the  present  stations  at  Danforth  and  Scar- 
borough it  is  contemplated  that  new  stations 
would  be  located  at  Eglinton,  Guildwood, 
Port  Union  and  Dunbarton  itself.  Feeder 
bus  services  will  be  provided  in  areas  where 
stations  are  to  be  eliminatexl,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sunnyside,  to  minimize  passenger 
inconvenience.  Buses  would  also  operate  to 
other  stations  where  they  are  required. 

In  addition,  all  stations  with  the  exception 
of    Union    Station   would   be   provided   with 
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adequate  parking  facilities,  and  special  areas 
now  popularly  called  "kiss  and  ride"  areas 
where  wives  could  conveniently  drop  off  and 
pick  up  their  husbands  with  the  family  car. 
It  is  intended  that  this  service  shall  have 
every  possible  feature  to  make  it  attractive 
to  commuters  who  are  in  a  position  to  use  it. 

The  operation  of  a  commuter  service  such 
as  I  have  described  is  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion. Consequently,  to  offset  the  considerably 
higher  cost  of  the  greater  convenience  that 
will  be  provided,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
some  upward  adjustment  in  fares  over  rates 
now  charged  by  the  railway.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  assure  the  House  and  assure 
the  public  that  the  new  fare  structure,  if 
implemented  and  as  it  may  be  implemented, 
will  remain  competitive  with  the  cost  of  other 
modes  of  transportation  and  it  will  not  be 
out  of  line  with  comparable  rates  of  similar 
services  in  other  cities  on  this  continent.  The 
transportation  study  estimates  that  it  will 
require  two  to  three  years  of  operation  in 
order  to  fully  assess  the  service  capabilities 
and  public  acceptance  under  various  con- 
ditions. This  field  study  will  be  devoted  to 
an  intensive  analysis  of  the  relationships  of 
patronage  to  service  characteristics,  and  de- 
velopment of  operating  techniques  that  could 
be  applied  to  the  regions. 

Specifically,  some  of  the  matters  that  are  to 
be  studied  include  comparisons  of  different 
modes  of  transportation  where  there  are  the 
advantages  of  speed,  a  matter  of  choice  and 
frequency  of  service,  integration  of  rail  com- 
muter operations  with  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation, means  of  improving  patronage 
imder  different  operating  conditions,  tyT^es  of 
service  operation  required  to  meet  differing 
community  characteristics;  and  perhaps  the 
most  im]X)rtant  of  all  from  a  public  point  of 
view,  the  degree  to  which  fares  and  costs  can 
be  adjusted  in  relation  to  levels  of  patron- 
age and  system  costs.  These  are  the  main 
conditions  and  some  of  the  important  con- 
siderations that  had  to  be  studied  in  the 
establishment   of   such   a   project. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  hon.  members 
can  appreciate  that  there  is  a  myriad  of  detail 
still  to  be  worked  out  before  operations  can 
be  undertaken.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  the 
House  aware  of  further  important  develop- 
ments on  the  subject  as  they  occur  from  time 
to  time. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  House  that  we  have  a 
visitor  from  Wales  with  us,  Mr.  W.  J.  Reese, 
who  is  the  chief  public  health  inspector  for 
Wales.  He  is  in  Ontario  visiting  some  friends 


of  mine  in  my  own  constituency  and  I  would 
think  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  would 
want  to  extend  a  welcome  to  Mr.  Reese.  I 
hope  he  is  in  the  House  at  the  moment. 

Through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  teU 
Mr.  Reese  that  we  have  Wales  in  mind 
constantly  in  this  Legislature,  Indeed  we 
have  one  of  our  ridings  named  after  St. 
David,  and  annually  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  David  (Mr.  Price),  who  is  not  here  in 
the  House  as  yet  and  could  not  be  here, 
speaks  annually  in  honour  of  the  Welsh 
people.  I  would  think  this  would  be  another 
occasion  when  we  might  honour  the  people 
of  Wales  and  tell  Mr.  Reese  the  significant 
part  that  they  have  played  in  the  life  and 
growth  of  this  province. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Olde  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  very  important  announcement  to  make 
regarding  the  great  riding  of  Middlesex 
South,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent. 
On  Friday,  June  4,  1965  at  3:30  p.m.,  the 
new  bridge  crossing  the  Thames  River  on 
Highway  No.  2  in  the  village  of  Delaware 
will  be  named  the  Harry  M.  Allen  bridge. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  make  this 
announcement  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature  because  the  late  Harry  M.  Allen 
represented  the  riding  of  Middlesex  South  in 
this  Legislature  from  1945  to  1963.  Many 
of  my  hon.  colleagues  will  recall  the  great 
contribution  he  made  to  the  public  life  of 
this  province.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
will  officially  unveil  the  commemoration 
plaque  and  all  hon.  members  of  this  House 
are  invited  to  attend. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order, 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  fourth 
and  final  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
The  Municipal  Act  and  related  Acts. 


ON   THE    MUNICIPAL   ACT  AND 
RELATED  ACTS 

(continued) 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  speak  again  on  this  matter,  I  wish 
to  advise  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
our  good  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  (Mr.  Whitney)  was  to  speak, 
but  unfortunately  he  is  in  the  hospital,  so  I 
will  attempt  to  speak  for  him.  I  know  he  is 
a   great   supporter  of   local   government. 

There  has  been  some  comment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  qualifications  and  the  experi- 
ence that  the  members  of  the  select  committee 
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have  on  The  Municipal  Act  and  related  Acts. 
I  thought  for  the  benefit  of  those  critics 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  I  might  read  the  experience  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  have  had. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  (Mr. 
Cowling)  was  an  alderman  for  the  city  of 
Toronto  for  two  years  and  on  the  board  of 
control  for  one  year. 

The  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  Centre  (Mr. 
Evans)  was  a  councillor  for  six  years,  reeve 
for  five  years  and  mayor  for  the  town  of 
Bradford  for  one  year.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  public  utilities  commission  for  14  years, 
warden  of  the  county  of  Simcoe  and  on  the 
district  high  school  board  for  one  year. 

The  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
(Mr.  Farquhar)  was  a  member  of  the  public 
school  board  for  three  years  and  chairman 
for  two  years;  and  member  of  the  high  school 
board  for  two  years  and  chairman  for  one 
year;  a  councillor  for  five  years  and  mayor 
for  two  years  of  the  town  of  Little  Current; 
and  a  member  of  the  high  school  board  for 
one  year,  at  Blind  River  in  the  Elliot  Lake 
district. 

The  hon.  member  for  Lanark  (Mr. 
Gomme),  now  Minister  without  Portfolio,  was 
councillor  for  one  year,  reeve  for  one  year 
and  mayor  for  three  years  of  the  town  of 
Almonte. 

The  hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Gordon)  was  alderman  for  two  years  and  a 
member  of  the  public  utilities  commission  for 
four  years  for  the  city  of  Brantford. 

The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  South  (Mr. 
Olde)  was  councillor  for  two  years,  deputy 
rce\e  two  years,  reeve  two  years,  for  the 
township  of  Caradoc  and  warden  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  South  (Mr. 
Reuter)  was  aldennan  for  three  years,  and 
mayor  for  two  years,  of  the  town  of  Preston. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer)  was  councillor  for  three  years,  reeve 
for  two  years,  of  the  township  of  North  York, 
and  a  member  of  the  Toronto  metropolitan 
council  for  two  years,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time,  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

The  hon.  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  was  a  councillor  for  two  years,  deputy 
reeve  one  year  and  reeve  for  six  years  of 
the  township  of  Amcliasburgh  and  warden 
for  Prince  Edward  county. 

The  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young) 
was  a  councillor  for  seven  years  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  planning  board  for  two  years  for 
North  York  township. 


As  for  myself,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  councillor  for  one  year  and  deputy 
reeve  for  six  years,  of  Scarborough  township 
council. 

And,  as  you  all  know,  each  member  who 
serves  as  a  reeve  or  deputy  reeve,  also  serves 
an  equal  number  of  years  on  their  respective 
county  councils.  So  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  answers  the  critics  and  some  newspaper 
comments  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
lack  municipal  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  further  on  the 
fourth  and  final  report  of  the  committee.  We 
feel  that  specific  functions  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment have  now  become  centred  in  newly 
created  bodies  and  functionaries.  The  muni- 
cipal council  today  has  been  shorn  of  its 
pristine  glory  and  in  many  respects,  now 
serves  but  as  a  collecting  and  distributing 
agency  between  the  general  body  of  citizens 
and  the  bodies  or  functionaries  managing  and 
administering  various  municipal  enterprises 
and  undertakings. 

The  result  is  that  today  we  are  blessed 
or  cursed,  as  the  point  of  view  may  be,  with 
a  great  number  of  bodies  which  govern  and 
administer  our  municipal  affairs.  In  the 
average  city  today  in  Ontario,  we  will  in  all 
possibility,  find  a  council,  one  or  more  utility 
commissions,  a  police  commission,  parks 
board,  town  planning  board,  board  of  health, 
board  of  education,  vocational  school  board, 
library  board,  and  perhaps  other  boards  or 
commissions,  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  their 
elected  representatives.  And  to  this  must  be 
added,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  other 
bodies  of  a  public  or  quasi-public  nature, 
which  in  reality  serve  the  municipality  in 
their  particular  fields,  just  as  the  council  and 
other  bodies  mentioned  may  do,  although 
they  are  not  necessarily  the  creatures  of  the 
general  municipal  statutes. 

Under  this  category,  fall  such  bodies  as 
boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce, 
industrial  commissions,  harbour  commissions, 
highway  commissions,  hospital  boards  and 
innumerable  others.  While  in  the  smaller 
urban  and  rural  communities  the  situation  is 
not  quite  the  same,  yet  even  there  the 
tendency  has  been  towards  the  creation  of 
bodies,  separate  from  the  municipal  council, 
to  look  after  some  work  or  project  of  a 
special  nature. 

If  to  all  these  elected  or  appointed  bodies 
are  added  the  great  host  of  public  and  muni- 
cipal officials,  who  in  an  executive  capacity, 
administer  local  affairs,  it  will  be  readily 
conceded  that  we  have  enough,  if  not  a 
surfeit,    of    municipal    government.     We    all 
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should  at  this  time  decide  whether  or  not 
modern  tendencies  have  not  made  too  many 
inroads  upon  a  system  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, which  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  We 
should  consider  whether  or  not  the  develop- 
ment by  municipalities  of  activities  which  are 
the  creatures  of  recent  years— and  have  be- 
come so  by  necessity  or  desire— require  to  be 
placed  under  some  greater  measure  of  con- 
trol, so  that  the  financial  burdens  resulting 
therefrom  may  not  become  too  onerous. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  take 
time  to  take  some  part  in  the  matter  of  the 
administration  of  municipal  affairs,  because 
the  management  of  a  municipality  is  most 
important  to  everybody.  If  hon.  members 
were  to  make  a  survey  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  conduct  of 
municipal  affairs  and  which  have  occasioned 
a  very  large  increase  in  municipal  expendi- 
tures, it  is  probable  that  they  would  say  that 
the  following  five  factors  have  played  the 
largest  part  in  such  changes:  public  utilities 
development;  educational  development;  high- 
ways development;  social  welfare  develop- 
ment and  decentralization  of  municipal 
government. 

Hon.  members  will  find  that  out  of  the 
innumerable  items  which  have  contributed 
to  municipal  progress  and  the  great  increase 
in  taxation  and  debenture  debt,  it  has  been 
established  that  the  greatest  percentage  of 
them  all  fall  into  one  or  other  of  the  five 
foregoing  categories  and  no  substantial  or 
satisfactory  progress  towards  permanently 
determining  our  future  system  of  municipal 
government  can  be  made  without  due  regard 
to  them. 

The  problem  of  preserving  local  autonomy, 
and  at  the  same  time  raising  revenue  locally 
to  finance  local  needs,  permeates  the  whole 
fabric  of  municipal  government.  We  should 
preserve  local  self-government  in  order  to 
protect,  nurture  and  further  develop  to 
maturity  our  inherent  belief  in  political  free- 
dom and  personal  liberty 

Here  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
hon.  member  who  is  now  in  the  hospital,  was 
a  great  supporter  of  that  doctrine,  local 
autonomy.  All  through  our  meetings,  he  kept 
saying  that  we  must  maintain  our  local  system 
of  government.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  imperative  that  local  governments  have 
complete  jurisdiction  and  control  over  matters 
of  purely  local  nature,  including  the  means 
of  raising  revenue  to  finance  these  under- 
takings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  extension  of  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  to  persons  not  rated  as 
property   owners    or   tenants,    recognizes    the 


rapid  increase  of  services  furnished  to  people, 
as  distinguished  from  services  furnished  to 
property.  No  local  government  can  function 
without  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the 
legal  obligations  and  fulfill  the  numerous 
social  responsibilities,  if  it  is  to  govern  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  present  method  of  municipal 
finance  is  outmoded  and  discriminatory. 
There  are  two  distinct  types  of  service 
rendered  by  local  governments. 

First,  there  is  the  servicing  of  real  property 
by  providing  such  services  as  water,  sewers, 
sidewalks,  roads  and  fire  protection. 

Second,  there  are  the  services  provided  to 
persons,  such  as  education,  administration  of 
justice,  parks  and  recreation. 

Services  provided  to  real  property  should 
be  financed  by  the  owners  of  property  and 
services  provided  to  people,  should  be 
financed  by  the  people  who  reap  the  benefits. 
An  effective  system  of  local  government  is 
essential,  if  the  need  for  local  services  to 
local  citizens  and  communities  is  to  be  made 
efficiently  and  at  reasonable  cost  and  in 
accordance  with  local  wishes.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  such  functions 
as  slum  clearance,  urban  renewal,  town  plan- 
ning, pollution  control  and  area  development, 
arise  as  much  from  the  complexities  and 
fragmentation  of  local  government  as  from 
any  other  source. 

As  hon.  members  all  know,  there  is  a 
great  distribution  of  responsibilities  in  local 
government  between  the  councils  and  the 
local  boards,  commissions  and  special-purpose 
bodies.  There  are— in  addition  to  the  non- 
elected  boards  such  as  planning  boards,  park- 
ing authorities,  community  centre  boards— the 
elected  school  boards  and  public  utilities 
commissions,  and  there  are  intermunicipal 
bodies  such  as  suburban  road  commissions, 
health  units,  conservation  authorities  and 
homes  for  the  aged. 

When  I  presented  the  fourth  and  final 
report  of  the  committee  on  March  30  last, 
I  dealt  with  the  matter  of  regional  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  recommendations  was  that 
the  members  of  regional  councils  be  elected 
directly  by  the  people  on  the  basis  of  wards 
which  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal 
in  population.  I  would  like  to  give  the  House 
two  examples  to  show  why  this  policy  should 
be  adopted.  The  London  Government  Act  of 
1963,  in  England,  makes  provision  with 
respect  to  local  government  and  the  functions 
of  local  authorities  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  Act  establishes  new  administrative  areas 
to  be  known  as  London  boroughs.  There 
are  32  boroughs,  having  98  councillors,  the 
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number  of  councillors  varying  from  two  to 
four.  As  of  April  1  of  this  year,  no  part  of 
Greater  London  shall  form  part  of  any 
administrative  county  district  or  parish. 

Now,  Greater  London  has  an  area  of 
393,809  acres,  or  616  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  8  million  people,  whereas 
Metropolitan  Toronto  has  an  area  of  about 
240  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
1,600,000. 

The  greatest  distance  in  Greater  London 
from  north  to  south  is  30  miles  and  the 
greatest  distance  from  east  to  west  is  36 
miles.  The  primary  unit  of  local  government 
is  the  borough.  The  new  boroughs  to  which 
highly  important  personal  services  had  been 
transferred  are  large  and  have  great  re- 
sources, and  by  working  with  each  other  will 
be  able  to  fulfil  their  responsibilities. 

The  populations  of  the  London  boroughs 
range  from  146,000  to  341,000,  and  there 
are  only  five  boroughs  with  populations  less 
than  200,000. 

Their  ratable  values  range  from  £  9,200,000 
to  £108  million. 

There  was  established  at  the  same  time  the 
London  boroughs  committee  consisting  of 
two  representatives  of  each  of  the  32 
boroughs  and  the  city  of  London.  The  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  London  boroughs  committee 
is  to  protect  and  advance  the  powers, 
interests,  rights  and  privileges  of  the  con- 
stituents' councils  and  to  intervene  when 
those  powers,  interests,  rights  and  privileges 
are  affected  by  legislation  or  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

This  committee  has  established  advisory 
bodies  of  officers  appointed  by  the  associa- 
tions and  these  bodies  meet  frequently  to 
consider  matters  affecting  them. 

London's  two-tier  system  of  government 
expresses  the  Londoner's  dual  relationship, 
loyalty  and  allegiance  to  London  as  a  whole 
and  to  a  local  community.  But  the  Londoner 
is  entitled  to  ask  that  the  administration  of 
a  service  shall  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  service  is  extended. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  principle  there 
shall  be  the  same  system  for  education  in 
the  whole  of  Greater  London  and  that  the 
Greater  London  council  shall  be  the  educa- 
tional authority  for  the  whole  area— quite 
different  from  our  system— and  that  the 
Greater  London  council  should  be  responsible 
for  planning,  programming  and  financing  and 
that  teachers  should  be  appointed  to  the 
service  of  the  council.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  boroughs  should  be  given  specific  respon- 
sibilities   to    be    defined    in    the    Act,    which 


may  briefly  be  described  as  management  and 
maintenance. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  borough  councils  are 
charged  with  responsibility  for  those  serv- 
ices which  bring  them  into  close  personal 
contact  with  their  citizens  and  which  in- 
volves, inevitably,  large  volumes  of  corres- 
pondence and  decisions. 

The  Greater  London  council  is  charged 
with  a  policy  of  administration  which  looks 
to  the  needs  of  the  wider  area  as  a  whole. 
The  council  is  responsible  for  ambulances, 
fire  service,  sewage  disposal,  civil  defence, 
and  a  research  and  information  department 
for  the  collection  of  information  relating  to 
any  matter  affecting  Greater  London. 

It  is  the  sole  traffic  authority  and  has 
control  of  planning  and  metropolitan  high- 
ways and  the  important  service  of  housing 
and  London  Building  Act. 

Members  of  the  Greater  London  council 
are  elected  by  the  people. 

A  further  example  of  direct  election  is  the 
government  of  Metropolitan  Winnipeg.  Tlie 
Manitoba  government  in  October,  1962, 
appointed  a  commission  headed  by  Mr. 
Lome  Gumming,  QC,  then  deputy  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  for  Ontario,  and  they 
were  asked  to  inquire  into  all  facts  and 
circumstances  relating  to  the  following: 

A.  The  finance  relationships  of  the 
metropolitan  corporation  and  the  area 
municipalities, 

B.  The  form  and  structure  of  the 
metropolitan  government,  with  a  view  to 
the  adjustment  of  any  factors  that  would 
make  for  more  effective  relationship  with 
the  area  municipalities. 

C.  The  structure  and  methods  of  the 
intergovernmental  relationship  of  metro- 
politan government  and  the  area  muni- 
cipalities, with  a  view  to  such  technical 
alterations  as  would  make  for  more  effec- 
tive local  government  in  the  area. 

D.  The  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan 
corporation  and  all  the  area  mtmicipalities 
and  their  suitability  in  the  light  of  the 
services  required. 

E.  Generally,  all  matters  pertinent  to  the 
metropolitan  government  in  Greater  Winni- 
peg, not  being  inconsistent  with  matters 
hereinabove  mentioned,  which  the  com- 
mission may  deem  appropriate  and  to 
which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
may  refer  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  commission,  after  reviewing 
and  considering  the  implications  of  the  inro- 
visions  of  this  portion  of  the  Act,  concluded 
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tliat  they  were  intended  to  implement  the 
following  basic  principles: 

A.  The  corporation  should  be  governed 
by  a  relatively  small  council  directly 
elected  by  the  people. 

B.  The  fundamental  principle  of  repre- 
sentation by  population  is  to  be  followed 
in  view  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  council, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  taxes  for 
metropolitan  purposes  are  not  levied 
directly  but  indirectly  through  levies  upon 
the  constituent  municipalities. 

C.  The  members  of  the  council  are  not 
to  be  in  any  sense  the  appointed  or  in- 
structed delegates  of  the  local  council  but 
are  to  be  elected  by  and  responsible  to 
the  electors  residing  in  a  specified  portion 
of  the  entire  area,  with  regard  to  local 
boundaries  established  for  local  purposes. 

D.  The  system  is  designed  to  prevent, 
so  far  as  possible,  an  unequal  division  of 
poHtical  powers  between  the  central  city 
on  one  hand  and  the  suburbs  on  the  other 
and  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  either 
group  being  able  to  dominate  the  pro- 
ceedings and  control  the  decisions  of  the 
council. 

Representatives  of  the  area  municipalities 
argued  that  the  metropolitan  council  should 
include,  as  ex-officio  members  at  least,  the 
elected  heads  of  the  city  and  the  larger 
suburbs.  They  reviewed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  metropolitan  subcommittee  which 
were  presented  to  the  government  of  Mani- 
toba some  ten  years  previously  and  if  it  had 
been  adopted  there  would  have  been  a  very 
large  metropolitan  council  with  some  of  the 
members  having  multiple  votes.  They  also 
studied  the  recommendations  of  the  Greater 
Winnipeg  investigating  commission  which,  if 
adopted,  would  have  meant  a  metropolitan 
council  of  six  members  elected  directly  by  the 
metropolitan  district  and  eight  ex-officio 
members,  being  the  mayors  or  elected  heads 
of  the  eight  cities  or  municipalities  which 
would  be  established  by  a  series  of  terri- 
torial changes. 

The  commission,  after  lengthy  and  anxious 
consideration  of  all  the  evidence  and  exhibits, 
and  in  light  of  actual  experience  and  having 
regard  particularly  to  the  encouraging  pro- 
gress made  under  die  present  system  to  date 
after  a  relatively  short  period,  has  finally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  government  in  setting  up  the 
present  type  of  council  are  sound  and  the 
present  organization  should  be  continued, 
subject  of  course  to  such  further  reviews  and 
evaluations  from  time  to  time  in  the  manner 


contemplated  in  the  Act  and  as  later  recom- 
mended in  their  report. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  The  Metropolitan 
Winnipeg  Act  in  1960  the  government  of 
the  corporation  is  by  a  council  of  ten 
members  directly  elected  by  the  people  in 
the  ten  metropolitan  electoral  divisions— the 
chairman  to  be  elected  by  the  elected  mem- 
bers for  a  four-year  term. 

There  are  19  municipalities  in  Metropolitan 
Winnipeg  and  each  division,  as  nearly  as 
possible  for  election  purposes,  is  to  contain 
the  same  number  of  electors  and  to  include 
portions  of  at  least  two  area  municipalities. 

The  divisions  are  so  constituted  that  in 
five  divisions  the  majority  of  electors  are 
residents  of  Winnipeg,  and  in  the  other  five 
divisions  the  majority  of  electors  are  not 
resident  of  Winnipeg.  Each  division  con- 
tains a  portion  of  the  city  together  with 
portions  of  one  or  more  of  the  area  muni- 
cipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  democracy  in  its 
best  form  emanates  from  the  direct  election 
of  representatives  at  all  levels  of  government. 
I  say  that  this  method  is  adopted  in  the  elec- 
tions at  federal,  provincial  and  local  municipal 
levels.  And  if  a  regional  government  is  to 
adhere  to  this  pattern,  the  regional  councils 
should  be  elected  directly  by  the  people,  as 
nearly  as  practical  on  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation by  population.  And  this  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  ward  system. 
Ward  boundaries  could  follow  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  boundaries  of  constituent  munici- 
palities, although  it  will  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary to  combine  or  divide  local  municipalities 
to  achieve  equality  of  representation. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  that  the  report  be  discharged. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventeenth 
order.  House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

(continued) 

On  vote  301: 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  addressed  this  House  last  year  in  deal- 
ing with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
the  Civil  Service,  he  said  that  in  Ontario 
over  the  years  the  basis  for  a  fine  civil  service 
had  been  established.  I  believe  it  to  be  my 
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duty  to  say  that  my  relations  with  the  civil 
service  of  this  province  since  my  election  to 
this  Legislature  have  been  excellent.  I  have 
been  able  to  solve  many  problems  for  my 
constituents  through  the  good  offices  of  many 
of  our  fine  civil  servants. 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  any  criticisms  of 
the  work  done  by  the  civil  servants.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  criticize  the  leadership  of 
the  government  in  the  administration  of  the 
department. 

In  his  opening  remarks  in  last  year's  esti- 
mates debate,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
talked  at  great  length  on  the  provision  in  The 
Public  Service  Act  providing  for  a  joint  coun- 
cil for  collective  negotiation  procedures  be- 
tween   employee    association    representatives 
and  management  representatives.  This  debate, 
Mr,  Chairman,  took  place  on  March  5,  1964. 
Six  weeks  later,  a  submission  regarding  em- 
ployer-employee    relations     in    the     Ontario 
public  service  was  presented  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  by  the  Civil  Service 
Association   of   Ontario,    Incorporated.    I   be- 
lieve it  may  be  found  useful  to  inform  this 
House  of  the  contents  of  this  submission.  I 
shall  read  first  the  introduction  of  this  brief. 
The  civil  service  association  of  Ontario, 
with  regret,  finds  it  necessary  to  focus  at- 
tention   on    the    unsatisfactory    conditions 
prevailing  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Ontario  government  and  the  association  in 
the   field   of   negotiations    concerning    em- 
ployment conditions  in  the  Ontario  public 
service.  The  distress  of  the  many  members 
and  the  low  salary  brackets,  aggravated  by 
exceeding   slowness   in   the   adjustment   of 
their  pay  rates,   the   universal  concern   of 
all    employees   with    the    apparent    apathy 
of  govenmient  and  its  agents  to  employee 
matters,  and  the  continual  retreat  of  official 
side  personnel  behind   "sovereign   rights," 
have  all  combined  to  force  the  association 
into  a  position  not  of  its  own  making  or 
liking. 

Hence  this  submission,  by  order  of  the 

board    of    directors,    to    fully    inform    the 

Honourable    Prime    Minister    of    the    true 

situation    of    employer-employee    relations 

in  the  Ontario  public  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  will  be  advantageous 

to  read  this  submission  and  I  shall  start  with 

the  first  part,  entitled  "History": 

Until  1944,  the  relationship  between  the 
government  of  Ontario  as  an  employer  and 
the  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario, 
Incorporated,  representing  the  employees 
of  government,  had  no  formality. 

As  a  result  of  strong  representation  at 
that  time,  the  government  provided  for  a 


joint  advisory  council  and  departmental 
councils.  The  basis  for  these  councils  was 
the  Whitley  council  system  which  had 
existed  in  England  since  1919.  In  practice, 
there  was  little  comparison  between  the 
Ontario  system  of  councils  and  the  British 
system  of  councils.  The  Ontario  system 
had  no  firm  negotiating  procedures  and  no 
provision  for  final  or  binding  decisions,  the 
joint  advisory  council  having  only  powers 
of  recommendation. 

In  practice  also,  the  association  represen- 
tatives found  that  the  official  representatives 
were  reluctant  even  to  discuss  matters  on 
the  grounds  that  they  had  no  right  to  do 
so  unless  the  matters  were  referred  to  them 
by  the  goverimient.  Repeated  attempts  by 
the  association  to  improve  the  procedures 
met  with  little  success  until  1959  when  the 
dissatisfaction  of  public  servants  reached  a 
point  of  public  protests. 

Following  this,  the  government  made  some 
amendments  to  the  regulations  governing 
the  council  system  along  with  some  changes 
in  the  personnel  representing  the  govern- 
ment. Again,  in  practice,  the  amendments 
served  very  little  useful  purpose,  and  the 
net  result  of  the  amendments  was  improve- 
ment in  the  election  procedures  to  the 
departmental  councils  with  the  joint  ad- 
visory council  receiving  no  authority  to 
negotiate  or  to  decide  matters  of  concern 
to   public   servants. 

In  1962,  again  following  repeated  pro- 
ests  of  public  servants,  the  association 
proposed  an  agreement  be  entered  into 
between  the  government  and  the  associa- 
tion, to  provide  formal  relationship  between 
the  government  and  the  association,  de- 
signed to  eliminate  arbitrary  and  unilateral 
decisions  concerning  matters  of  employ- 
ment, while  protecting  sovereign  rights. 
This  proposal,  along  with  certain  proposals 
for  a  regulation  which  The  Public  Service 
Act  of  that  time  provided  for,  subsequently 
resulted  in  the  amendment  to  The  Public 
Service  Act,  to  provide  for  effective  negoti- 
ations through  a  joint  council,  which  was 
given  the  power  of  binding  decisions.  The 
right  of  arbitration  where  agreement  could 
not  be  reached  was  also  provided. 

The  joint  council,  after  some  preliminaiy 
sessions,  commenced  its  operations  in 
August,  1963.  The  new  negotiation  and 
arbitration  procedures  were  announced  by 
the  government  and  the  association  with 
some  pride  and  great  hopes.  The  interest 
awakened  in  the  new  legislation,  extended 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  Ontario.  To  the 
public  servant  generally,  negotiation  and 
arbitration   meant   the  right  to  participate 
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in  decisions  concerning  rates  of  pay  and 
working  conditions.  This  was  done  at  last, 
that  the  many  discrepancies,  particularly  in 
pay  rates,  would  be  corrected  through 
orderly  and  timely  negotiations  by  respon- 
sible persons,  with  authority  to  make 
decisions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  been  the 
experience? 

In  a  nutshell,  it  became  obvious  very 
early,  that  the  negotiation  procedure  restric- 
tions applied  only  to  the  association  and  to 
the  items  presented  by  the  association.  The 
employer  reserved  unto  itself,  the  same 
old  rights  of  unilateral  decision.  Class 
specifications  were  revised  without  refer- 
ence to  joint  council  or  the  association. 
Pay  rates  were  published  without  prior 
negotiation.  Changes  to  working  conditions 
were  made  without  negotiation.  Experience 
was  contrary  to  expectations. 

(a)  Joint  council:  The  first  big  disappoint- 
ment to  the  association  was  the  arbitrary 
exclusion  from  joint  council  provisions  of 
the  Ontario  provincial  police.  While  the 
Act  provides  for  exclusion  by  regulations, 
the  association  had  held  the  opinion  that 
the  government  would  not  use  that  device 
to  arbitrarily  remove  groups  from  the  bar- 
gaining provision,  particularly  since  any 
across-service  item  negotiated  must  apply 
to  such  groups.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
association  was  allowed  no  say  in  the 
matter  even  though  a  significant  number  of 
police  officers  are  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  extent  of  nego- 
tiation and  establish  the  rights  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  a  full  partner  in  the  negotiating 
body,  the  association  submitted  as  an  item 
of  joint  council  agenda  the  following: 

"Ontario  regulations  and  amendments 
thereto  under  The  Public  Service  Act: 

"The  association  submits  that  bargaining 
in  good  faith  requires  the  parties  to  bar- 
gaining to  refrain  from  any  unilateral  act 
which  would  tend  to  bind  the  employees  of 
the  bargaining  unit  and  which  would 
prejudice  negotiations.  The  issuance  of 
regulations  or  amendments  to  regulations 
covering  the  employment  conditions  in  the 
Ontario  public  service,  without  reference 
to  the  Ontario  joint  council,  can  seriously 
embarrass  the  members  of  council  and 
adversely  affect  the  public  image  of  the 
Ontario  joint  council. 

"The  association  submits  that,  in  estab- 
lishing the  Ontario  joint  council  with 
authority  to  make  decisions  concerning 
matters   related  to   the   employment   con- 


ditions of  public  servants,  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment delegated  its  powers  of  decision 
in  personnel  matters  to  the  Ontario  joint 
council,  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature. 

"W.  J.  Foster,  representing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  service  association  of  On- 
tario, now  moves  that  henceforth  no  regula- 
tions or  amendments  to  regulations  govern- 
ing the  general  employment  conditions  of 
Ontario  public  servants  shall  be  issued 
without  prior  negotiation  in  the  Ontario 
joint  council." 

Official  side  of  council  refused  to 
accept  them  on  the  groimds  that  "we 
cannot  tell  the  government  what  to  do  or 
what  not  to  do."  Such  an  attitude  com- 
pletely negates  the  principles  of  negotiation 
and  arouses  suspicion  against  the  employer. 

Negotiation  of  all  items  placed  on  the 
agenda  was  not  of  the  type  expected  and 
the  approach  of  official  side  members  did 
little  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  joint 
council  as  a  negotiating  body. 

Example:  Hospital-medical-surgical  in- 
surance. In  preparation  for  negotiations, 
the  association  representatives  were  armed 
with  a  mass  of  facts  and  figures  and  offered 
to  table  same  as  a  basis  for  negotiation. 
The  item  was  presented  in  August,  1963, 
and  received  preliminary  discussion  in 
September.  In  October,  it  was  agreed  to 
meet  informally  "to  clear  the  way  for  the 
official  side  to  prepare  a  counter  proposal" 
-Minutes  of  October  7,  1963. 

In  November,  official  side  stated  that 
the  government  would  arrange  without 
delay  a  study  of  fringe  benefits.  Staff  side 
offered  to  negotiate  on  70  per  cent.  Official 
side  was  not  prepared  to  agree  or  offer 
counter-proposals.  Staff  side  asked  for 
arbitration.  Two  weeks  later,  official  side 
offered  an  expedited  review  "so  that 
council  may  place  its  decision  in  respect  of 
the  said  matter  before  the  government 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  April,  1964." 
-Minute  of  November  19,  1963. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  13,  official  side 
were  blandly  stating  that  they  would  have 
no  report  until  May.  Staff  side  declared 
this  unacceptable  and  again  declared  for 
arbitration,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
board  of  directors  meeting  of  April  17.  A 
further  meeting  of  council  on  April  20, 
indicated  quite  clearly  that  the  original 
agreement  on  the  April  1  date  had  been 
merely  a  device,  a  date  for  report  in  Jime 
was  now  being  offered.  Obviously  the 
matter  should  have  gone  to  arbitration  in 
November,  saving  a  delay  of  five  i;non^s 
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and    obviating   questions    as    to    staflF   side 
credulity  and  ofiBcial  side  sincerity. 

Staff  side  negotiators  have  valiantly 
attempted  to  bring  some  realism  to  nego- 
tiation and  have  stated  emphatically  that 
the  official  side  are  not  acting  as  negotia- 
tors. The  Hon.  James  N.  Allan  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  was  made  aware  of  this  and 
arranged  a  meeting  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  sides,  the  chairman  of 
the  civil  service  commission  and  a  labour 
lawyer,  retained  by  the  government.  Apart 
from  assurances  that  better  negotiating  pro- 
cedures would  be  devised,  nothing  has 
transpired. 

(b)  General:  There  have  been  occasions 
when  the  association  was  generally  aware 
that  changes  in  working  conditions  were 
being  considered  and  became  officially 
aware  that  changes  had  been  made  when 
the  Ontario  Gazette  was  received  through 
the  mail. 

Example:  New  regulation  prohibiting 
second  or  subsequent  leave  of  absence  for 
maternity.  The  original  procedures  for 
leave  of  absence  were  adequate  and  appar- 
ently acceptable  to  all  until  an  employee 
filed  a  grievance  when  denied  a  second 
maternity  leave.  The  grievance  board 
found  in  favour  of  the  employee.  The 
details  are  available  in  the  grievance  file. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  losing  a 
grievance  in  any  other  jurisdiction  would 
not  give  management  the  right  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  unless  and  until  the 
change  had  been  bargained  for. 

Example:  The  decision  to  have  two  or 
more  standards  for  teachers  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  No  negotiation  was 
offered.  No  consultation  was  offered.  The 
association  read  about  it  in  the  daily 
newspapers. 

The  examples  quoted  are  just  that.  They 
are  cited  as  examples  of  bad  faith  or  offi- 
cial disregard  of  all  tlie  time  and  effort 
spent  in  devising  a  form  of  negotiation 
which  was  to  be  a  shining  guide  for  all 
other  public  service  jurisdictions.  The 
changes  in  working  conditions  may  be  de- 
sirable and  completely  justified— if  so,  then 
the  official  side  has  missed  a  glorious 
opportunity  to  improve  communications 
and  enlist  the  support  of  the  association— 
if  not,  then  the  official  side  has  misused 
its  big  stick  of  statutory  authority  to  defeat 
the  means  by  which  employees  may  have 
some  measure  of  representation  and  pro- 
tection. 

(c)  Salaries.  There  has  been  no  negotia- 
tion on  s.ilaries.   On  occasion  we  have  been 


invited  to  discuss  salaries  for  certain 
classifications,  but  only  in  one  instance  did 
our  protests  against  rates  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  commission,  result  in  any 
improvement  to  the  rates.  In  other 
instances  the  rates  disputed  were  sub- 
sequently announced  without  negotiation 
and  in  defiance  of  our  protests. 

In  1961,  a  well  publicized  job  evaluation 
programme  was  commenced  with  high 
level  assurance  that  Phase  1  woiJd  be 
completed  in  one  year.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  Phase  1  is  still  not  completed. 
The  long  delays,  die  lack  of  reasonable 
explanation  for  the  delays  and  the  con- 
fusion in  the  processing  of  the  findings 
have  resulted  in  frustration  and  bitterness 
at  all  levels  of  the  .service.  Rates  revised 
with  the  effective  date  of  September  1, 
1962,  are  now  overdue  for  further  revision, 
while  other  rates  have  remained  static 
since  October  1,  1959.  Trades  classes 
were  revised  July  1,  1960  and  should  have 
been  again  revised  not  later  than  July  1, 
1962.  Still  other  classes  have  had  more 
than  one  revision  in  the  last  two  years.  In- 
service  differentials  are  chaotic  and 
relationships  distorted.  In  some  cases 
employees  recently  promoted  are  now 
receiving  less  pay  than  they  would  receive 
had  they  not  been  promoted.  The  planned, 
orderly  two-year  programme  which  was 
pubhcized  far  and  wide  has  become  a  dis- 
orderly jumble  witli  no  apparent  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  further  letter 
dated  February  18,  1965,  and  this  shows  a 
continuation  of  the  conditions  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  first  letter. 

The  hon.  Minister,  I  am  sure,  may  have 
some  comments  to  make  in  this  matter.  He 
might  tell  us  that  these  difficulties  have  all 
been  ironed  out.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
tliere  are  still  many  grievances  in  the  civil 
service  of  this  province.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  joint  council  will,  in  the  future,  assume 
the  role  for  which  it  was  formed,  and  that 
the  association  will  be  recognized  as  a  full 
partner  in  the  negotiating  body. 

In  advertising  for  staff,  the  commission 
always  uses  the  motto:  Ontario,  Land  of 
Opportunity.  I  would  like  to  quote  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
dated  April  8,  1965,  and  I  quote: 

Under  the  heading,  "Ontario,  Province 
of  Opportunity,"  the  following  advertise- 
ment announcing  challenging  new  positions 
for  research  officers  in  The  Department  of 
Education  has  appeared  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail: 

"Research  positions  are  available  m  the 
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recently  formed  youth  branch  of  The  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  branch  will 
study  such  topics  as  the  effects  of  auto- 
mation, the  changing  nature  of  job  situa- 
tions, the  problems  of  youth  who  find  it 
difficult  to  accept  current  social  standards 
with  reference  to  educational,  cultural, 
recreational  and  employment  opportunities. 

"The  individual  research  officer  will 
represent  one  of  the  following  disciplines: 
Economics,  sociology,  education  or  psychol- 
ogy. The  total  effort  will  be  directed,  in 
co-operation  with  youth  agencies,  toward 
the  development  of  practical  programmes 
and  policies  to  help  young  people  meet 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  con- 
temporary society." 

So  far,  so  good.  The  department  is  to  be 
congratulated  again  for  its  imaginative 
approach  to  solving  the  problems  of  the 
youth  of  the  "province  of  opportunity." 

But  read  on: 

"Openings  are  for  graduates  at  the  Ph.D. 
Master's  degree  and  honour  degree  level  in 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  disciplines. 
Starting  salaries  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  level  of  the  degree;  that  is  $5,250, 
$6,300,  $7,200.  Additional  requirements  in- 
clude acceptable  experience  in  the  applied 
fields  of  education,  economics  or  social 
work;  a  strong  measure  of  self -direction; 
the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  in 
writing  and  speech." 

Now,  after  a  slight  pause  for  century 
identification,  a  reader  might  ask  how  The 
Department  of  Education  could  possibly 
expect  in  tliese  times  to  hire  personnel 
with  such  high  qualifications  at  such  low 
salaries— and  particularly  from  a  field  where 
there  is  already  a  great  shortage  of 
trained  people.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  the  jobs  will  be  filled  by  people  who 
are  not  quite  competent,  or  who  are  so 
dedicated  to  research  that  salary  is  un- 
important. In  either  case,  the  work  or  tlie 
worker  suffers.  Neither  answer  should  be 
satisfactory  to  the  "province  of  oppor- 
tunity." 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  many  other 
examples  have  been  quoted  in  this  House  by 
other  speakers  in  the  study  of  estimates  of 
many  departments.  Some  of  tlie  problems  in 
The  Department  of  Health,  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  many  others  would 
not  exist  if  the  salary  scale  had  been  set  to 
conform  with  salaries  for  identical  positions 
in  private  business  or  the  federal  government. 

The  hon.  Minister  mentioned  tliat  the  in- 
crease of  tlie  staff  of  the  civil  service  was 


from  39,970  to  41,415  in  the  past  year.  This 
represents  a  percentage  increase  of  3.6  per 
cent,  when  the  transfer  of  casuals  or  un- 
classified staff  are  included.  If  these  are  re- 
moved, the  percentage  increase  is  .1  per 
cent.  Does  this  mean  that  the  civil  service 
had  been  overstaffed  before? 

The  hon.  Minister  has  also  advised  the 
House  that  the  government  is  continuing  its 
promise  to  bring  under  civil  service  ad- 
ministration most  of  the  continuing  casuals 
working  for  the  government  and  that,  through 
such  controls  as  those  exercised  by  the 
Treasury  board,  the  number  of  civil  servants 
has  been  stabilized. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the 
wish  of  most  hon.  members,  particularly  in 
the  Opposition,  that  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  all  positions  be  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  service  commission. 

In  his  remarks  last  night,  the  hon.  Minister 
said  that  it  is  essential  in  government  ad- 
ministration, as  in  business  and  industry,  that 
economies  be  performed.  I  think  we  all  agree 
with  that  statement,  but  not  at  the  cost  of 
inefficient  administration. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  make  a  few- 
comments  on  the  figures  mentioned  in  the 
estimates  for  1965-66.  I  notice  an  increase  of 
$151,000  to  a  total  of  $1,209,000  for  thi* 
fiscal  year.  It  is  hard  to  explain  this  amount 
without  visible  signs  of  increased  efficiency.. 

The  greatest  increase  in  cost  relates  tO' 
work  to  keep  employees  happy:  Pay  research 
salaries,  an  increase  of  $90,000;  employee  re- 
lations, an  increase  of  $67,500;  joint  council, 
an  increase  of  $33,500.  That  is  a  total  of 
$191,000. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  the  hon. 
Minister  to  explain  the  apparently  unwar- 
ranted increase  in  purely  administrative  costs. 
The  main  office  costs  have  been  increased 
from   $155,000  and  recruiting  to  $224,500. 

The  training  budget  is  totally  inadequate, 
having  been  reduced  by  $4,500.  The  govern- 
ment says  industry  must  take  notice  of  the 
need  for  up-grading  in  the  face  of  developing 
management  science.  Why  should  it  not  be 
done  by  government  itself? 

Canadian  National  Telecommunications  esti- 
mates that  it  spends  $650,000  a  year  to  train 
6,000  employees.  Professional  organizations 
estimate  that  they  must  spend  from  five  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  of  their  gross  revenue  on 
training  or  they  will  fall  behind.  This  is  done 
by  chartered  accounting  firms  and  many 
others.  With  approximately  50,000  employees, 
how  can  the  government  get  away  with 
spending  the  sum  of  $97,000? 
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In  the  question  of  salaries,  rough  estimates 
show  an  average  of  $4,500.  This  figure  is 
probably  too  high.  Does  this  suit  the 
wealthiest  province  with  the  most  challenging 
problems  in  Canada? 

I  would  now  like  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  estimates. 

First,  it  is  evident  that  the  morale  of  tlie 
civil  service  is  very  low.  The  letters  from 
the  civil  service  association  of  Ontario  only 
confirm  an  impression  that  is  easily  gained 
around  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  been  given  two 
letters  from  the  civil  service  association, 
which  I  will  not  read,  but  they  still  have  the 
same  grievances.  These  two  letters  are  dated 
May  5  and  May  18,  1965.  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  situation  of  low  morale  in 
the  civil  service:  (a)  Lack  of  bargaining  in 
good  faith;  (b)  lack  of  challenge  to  indivi- 
duals; (c)  lack  of  training  opportunities;  (d) 
lack  of  motivation;  (e)  lack  of  pay  standards; 
(f)  lack  of  recruiting  standards;  (g)  patronage 
and  patemahsm  in  non-civil  service  agencies; 
(h)  lack  of  modem  methods  in  clerical  and 
administrative  routines-only  $570,000  for  the 
data  processing  branch;  any  large  company 
spends  five  times  that  amount;  (i)  knowledge 
that  there  is  an  inordinate  amount  of  admin- 
istrative fat— a  programme  that  largely  should 
be  capable  of  administration  by  one-half  the 
staff  with  careful  training;  (j)  paternalism  in 
benefits  and  retention  policies;  and  (k)  lack 
of  feeling  of  worth  to  the  work. 

Now,  the  second  item  is  a  most  obvious 
lack  of  guidance  from  the  Cabinet.  The  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  enough  to  do  to 
look  after  financial  policy.  He  should  not 
also  have  to  administer  the  personnel  func- 
tions. The  result  of  doing  this  is  a  bureau- 
cratic autonomy  in  the  department  which 
feels  it  can  go  its  own  way  without  having  to 
account  for  a  detailed  scrutiny  of  its  actions. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  government  is 
not  meeting  the  so-called  challenge  of  auto- 
mation. It  obviously  is  afraid  to  streamline; 
afraid  to  meet  the  problem  of  employee 
dislocation  and  training.  So  much  for  its 
pious  teaching  to  others! 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in 
crder  to  correct  the  present  situation: 

1.  I  would  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
the  civil  service  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
himself. 

2.  There  should  be  an  integration  of 
agencies  and  departments  in  order  to  reduce 
redundancy  in  departmental  functions. 

3.  Investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  greater 
use  of  mechanical  means  to  improve  eflBciency 


of  administration.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister,  for  instance,  about  the  oper- 
ation of  elevators  in  the  new  building.  Would 
they  be  run  by  people  or  by  computers? 

4.  The  training  philosophy  should  be 
modernized:  (a)  Senior  officials  should  be 
moved  around,  as  suggested  by  the  Glassco 
commission;  (b)  an  integrated  development 
programme  for  promising  career  employees 
should  be  developed;  and  (c)  challenge  and 
competitiveness  in  the  service  should  be 
publicized. 

5.  Standards  for  admission  and  promotion 
should  be  improved.  It  is  not  enough  to  boast 
that  two-thirds  of  employees  taken  in  in  the 
three  summer  months  in  Toronto  had  Grade 
12  or  better.  How  can  the  government  obtain 
the  respect  of  the  community  and  lend  an 
example  to  students  when  its  standards  are 
so  much  lower  than  is  normal  in  business? 

6.  Good  faith  and  proper  bargaining 
methods  should  be  developed. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  con- 
siderable research  and  study  has  gone  into 
the  preparation  and  study  of  this  debate  on 
the  estimates  of  this  department.  I  know 
that  the  hon.  members  of  my  party  are 
anxious  to  make  the  civil  service  of  this 
province  the  best  in  this  country.  We  should 
study  the  Glassco  commission  report,  which 
is  now  being  implemented  by  the  government 
of  Canada;  and  I  notice  with  pleasure  that 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  intends  to  use 
that  report  of  classification  administration. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  that 
report  may  be  easily  used  in  improving  the 
administration  of  the  civil  service  of  this 
province. 

The  retraining  of  many  of  our  civil  servants 
would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of 
several  departments.  It  would  also  improve 
the  morale  of  many  civil  servants  who  would 
feel  that  they  are  now  doing  a  job  instead  of 
staying  around  with  not  too  much  to  do. 
They  would  also  feel  a  lot  happier  if,  because 
of  their  retraining,  they  have  a  chance  of 
increasing  their  income. 

If  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  or  his 
successor  as  the  Minister  responsible  for 
The  Department  of  Civil  Service,  sees  to  the 
implementation  of  these  proposed  reforms, 
I  am  sure  we  will  have  in  a  few  years  a 
much    more    competent    and    happier    civil 


Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  listening  to  the  hoii.  Minister  last  night, 
I  was  almost  convinced  that  the  civil  servants 
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of  Ontario  were  the  happiest  group  of  people 
we  could  find  any  place  around  the  whole 
wide  world,  and  tliat  they  were  the  best 
treated  people  anywhere,  at  least  on  this 
continent  if  not  elsewhere. 

I  do  agree  with  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  that  much  progress  has  been  made 
over  the  last  few  years,  a  progress  in  such 
things  as  the  treatment  of  casuals  and  over- 
time arrangements,  in  classification,  in  other 
fields.  However,  when  I  look  at  the  situation 
and  as  I  look  over  my  files,  I  am  not  quite 
convinced  that  things  are  quite  as  rosy  as  he 
painted  them  to  us  and  to  this  House  last 
night. 

I  would  also  say  to  my  hon.  friend  who 
has  just  completed  his  speech  that  he  should— 
I  think  he  said  a  great  deal  of  research  had 
gone  into  this  and  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
work  had  gone  into  his  speech— but  I  think  he 
should  fire  his  researcher  because  the  docu- 
ment he  read  into  the  record  is  a  document 
which  I  almost  threw  into  the  wastepaper 
basket  last  night.  I  think  it  was  one  that  he 
mentioned  to  me  and  did  not  tell  me  what  it 
was  and  said  that  he  was  having  it  looked 
over;  I  did  not  realize  at  that  time  what  the 
document  was.  But  it  is  a  document  which  is 
dated  April  23,  1964,  and  it  was  the  basis  of 
my  Budget  speech  last  year  so  I  am  fairly 
familiar  with  it.  I  read  large  sections  of  it 
into  the  record  at  that  time,  so  that  I  would 
say  to  him,  he  had  better  talk  to  his  research 
people  and  tell  them  to  get  his  documents 
up  to  date  in  this  respect.  But  I  suppose  that 
may  be  par  for  the  course,  I  do  not  know. 

An  hon.  member:  I  think  it  is  pretty  well 
up  to  date. 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  the  reason  I  did  not 
throw  it  into  the  wastepaper  basket,  I  will 
say  to  my  hon.  friend,  is  that  I  decided  I  had 
better  keep  it  because  there  is  a  lot  of  it 
which  is  pretty  pertinent  today.  I  thought  for 
background  purposes  it  might  be  a  valuable 
bit  of  information.  I  just  say  that  so  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  will  not  have  to  tell  you 
later  on,  because  I  saw  him  writing  furiously 
when  you  started  to  read  this  and  I  presume 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of  this,  as  he  must 
have  been. 

I  do  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  speaking  of  the  civil  service  this  afternoon, 
I  think  we  should  establish  the  fact  first  of 
all  that  Ontario,  I  think  by  and  large,  has  a 
pretty  dedicated  group  of  civil  servants. 
Otherwise  they  would  not  be  working  for 
such  pay  as  they  are  working.  They  are,  by 
and  large,  good  people  and  in  many  cases  I 
think  the  quality  could  be  improved  if  we  had 


better  salaries  and  better  conditions.  But  I 
think,  too,  that  we  should  establish  this  fact, 
that  civil  servants  are  just  as  important  to 
any  civilization  as  the  employees  of  private 
corporations  or  individuals. 

Now,  we  have  been  inclined  over  the  years 
to  think  of  civil  servants  as  "those  bureau- 
crats," and  say,  "Oh,  well,  if  they  are  civil 
servants  they  don't  work  as  hard  as  people  in 
private  industry,  and  they  don't  produce  as 
much"  but  my  experience  with  civil  service 
in  the  municipal  field  and  the  province,  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  now,  is  that  the 
people  who  work  in  the  public  service  are 
as  efficient  as,  if  not  more  efficient  than,  the 
people  who  work  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  And  I  want  to  register  that  today 
because  I  will  have  some  criticism  here.  I 
want  it  thoroughly  understood,  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  this  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
civilization  and  these  people  deserve  better, 
both  in  public  attitude  and  in  public  re- 
muneration, than  they  are  now  getting. 

It  is  not  long— just  a  week  or  two  ago— since 
a  group  of  men  appeared  in  front  of  the 
Parliament  buildings.  I  got  from  them  a  leaf- 
let which  I  have  here  and  which  I  am  not 
going  to  read  into  the  record  in  total.  They 
were  men  from  Oak  Ridge  hospital  at  Pene- 
tanguishene.  These  men  had  come  to  protest 
their  salary  situation  in  the  institution  there. 
They  point  this  out  in  their  leaflet  that  "At 
Oak  Ridge  at  the  present  time  the  patients 
are  made  up  mainly  of  capital  cases  from  the 
courts,  penitentiaries,  reformatories  and 
county  jails  and  of  other  unmanageable 
patients  from  other  Ontario  hospitals.  We  also 
care  for  federal  prisoners  waiting  to  be 
deported." 

Now,  these  men  h^ve  not  only  the  job  of 
guarding  these  almost  incorrigible  patients 
sent  to  them  from  other  institutions— because 
they  are  incorrigible— but  they  also  are  ex- 
pected as  far  as  possible  to  do  a  therapeutic 
job  wherever  there  is  a  chance  of  redemption, 
to  work  with  these  people  and  restore  them 
if  it  is  humanly  possible,  in  co-operation 
with  the  specialists  there,  to  their  place  in 
society. 

And  yet  these  men  have  a  starting  salary 
of,  I  think  it  is,  $3,020  per  year.  That  is  a 
great  deal  lower  than  the  starting  salary  even 
in  the  institutions  over  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman)— 
who  has  just  come  in— has  supervision.  In 
comparison  to  the  salaries  which  are  paid 
there,  these  salaries  are  bad,  even  though  the 
other  salaries  are  very,  very  inadequate. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Provincial    Treasurer    because    there    is    no 
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question  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction there,  dissatisfaction  to  the  extent 
that  these  men  saw  fit  to  come  from  Pene- 
tanguishene  to  march  and  to  protest  to  the 
government  about  their  situation. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  a  group  of  people  in  the  Whitby 
hospital.  There  are  attendants  there  who 
have  a  very  serious  grievance  and  I  heard 
via  the  Hamilton  Spectator  today  that  these 
people  and  others  are  also  contemplating 
action  as  taken  by  the  Penetang  people 
recently.  In  the  Whitby  hospital  the  minimum 
salary  there  is  $3,000  for  attendants.  Some 
domestic  staff  start  at  $2,600.  Out  of  the 
$3,000  an  employee  must  pay  six  per  cent  to 
his  pension  plan.  There  are  some  changes 
now  being  made  in  the  total  fringe  benefits 
and  I  am  not  going  to  elaborate  on  this.  But 
there  is  a  maximum  of  $3,900  after  seven 
years  service  and  I  understand  that  the 
complete  maximum  in  that  institution  is 
$4,400,  about  $85  a  week. 

I  met  people  there  with  25  and  30  years 
service  who  are  now  in  the  supervisory 
capacity,  who  are  helping  to  supervise  five, 
six,  seven,  eight  people,  at  the  same  time 
looking  after  their  quota  of  patients  which 
may  run  up  to  70  or  more.  And  these  people 
are  on  an  $85  maximum.  These  people  have 
certain  qualifications  that  have  to  be  met. 
They  take  a  two-year  instruction  course,  that 
is,  an  in-service  instruction  course  which 
includes  psychiatry,  psychology,  bedside 
nursing,  anatomy,  first  aid  and  a  further 
examination  after  five  years  of  service. 

There  is  no  risk  pay  whatsoever,  no  shift 
differential,  no  remuneration  for  working 
weekends,  and  they  say  that  they  practise 
psychology  and  psychiatry  at  the  moment 
they  go  on  duty  until  their  tour  of  duty  is 
finished  for  the  day.  I  presume  it  is  a 
limited  type  of  psychology  and  psychiatry, 
but  it  is  the  treatment  which  patients  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  attendants  whom  they 
see  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day.  The 
doctors  depend  upon  these  people  for  ob- 
servations, regarding  the  type  of  treatment 
and  medication  for  the  patients  allotted  to 
their  care.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  medication  to  the  patients, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

A  daily  report  of  the  progress  of  the  patient 
has  to  be  made,  his  actions  and  his  reactions, 
so  they  must  know  something  of  what  they 
are  doing.  A  full  bi-monthly  report  on  the 
patients,  their  responses,  habits,  activities, 
reactions,  eating  habits  and  sleeping  habits. 
The  doctor  really  depends  on  their  observa- 
tions and  notes   as  to   whether  a  patient  is 


ready  to  be  discharged,  probated  or  boarded 
out.   And  so  the  story  goes. 

In  industry,  a  man  with  training  for  a  job 
as  foreman  or  the  responsibilities  that  the 
supervisors  have  here  would  certainly  get  a 
good  salary.  But  here  again  you  have  a  salary 
which  is  $4,400  per  year,  less  than  $85  per 
week.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  a  disgraceful  situation  in  an  institution 
such  as  Whitby.  I  have  other  communications 
from  other  institutions  of  this  kind  in  other 
parts  of  the  province  where  the  similar  salary 
scales  are  now  being  paid.  The  day  is  here 
when  something  must  be  done  about  this 
situation. 

I  have  some  pay  slips  here,  a  pay  slip  for 
a  man  who  has  been  eight  years  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  in  Whitby.  He  is  paid  every 
two  weeks  and  he  gets  take-home  pay,  after 
his  deductions,  of  $108.95.  One  hundred  and 
nine  dollars  for  two  weeks,  upon  which  he 
is  expected  to  raise  his  family.  Now  this  is 
a  disgraceful  situation,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  one  which  should  not  be  tolerated. 
I  have  also  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  a 
letter  from  an  immigrant.  He  thanks  Dr. 
Dymond  for  the  job  he  got  in  the  Ontario 
hospital  in  Whitby  some  time  ago  and  he 
felt  grateful  for  that,  but: 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  feel  that  I  am  any 
the  less  grateful  for  my  work,  my  job, 
because  of  what  I  feel  I  must  say.  It  is 
simply  this.  As  a  frugal,  hardworking  new 
Canadian— my  wife  and  I  immigrated  to 
Canada  from  Holland  five  years  ago— I  find 
to  my  horror  that  I  am  unable  to  live  on 
my  salary  without  undergoing  the  humility 
of  asking  my  church  for  financial  help.  In 
fact,  I  have  found  it  urgendy  necessary 
tlu-ee  times  this  winter  alone  to  seek  out 
my  pastor  and  beg  him  to  come  to  my 
rescue.  Each  time,  thank  heaven,  he  has. 
given  tlie  aid. 

The  point  is  this,  sir,  after  starting  at  a 
salary  of  $2,760  yearly  four  years  ago,  I 
have  worked  hard  to  gain  increases  in 
pay.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago,  Septem- 
ber 1961,  I  obtained  my  diploma  for  Grade 
two  attendant.  My  gross  salary  is  now 
approximately  $3,200  a  year.  I  have  four 
children,  age  13,  ten,  eight  and  two. 

In  September  1963,  I  bought  my  own 
home  after  a  succession  of  moves,  because 
landlords  objected  to  the  children.  Today 
the  payments  on  my  home  are  approxi- 
mately equal  to  my  former  rent. 

The  salary  of  $3,200  per  annum  sounds 
quite  generous  for  my  work,  but  in  reality 
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I  assure  you  it  is  not.  Although  my  wife 
and  I  budget  our  funds  to  a  fraction  of  a 
cent,  and  deny  ourselves  and  our  children 
even  a  vestige  of  the  smallest  of  luxuries, 
we  simply  cannot  get  by.  In  the  last  three 
years  there  has  not  been  one  single  article 
of  new  clothing  in  our  home.  All  of  our 
garments  are  purchased  in  second-hand 
stores. 

I  know,  sir,  that  this  sounds  just  like 
another  hard  luck  story,  but  it  is  more  than 
that.  I  know  I  speak  not  only  for  myself. 
There  are  others  like  me,  in  similar 
circumstances,  with  exactly  the  same  prob- 
lem, and  the  problem  is  this.  Surely  it 
could  be  expected  that  an  employer  would 
pay  his  workers  enough  to  live  on,  and  I 
would  think  this  truism  should  surely  apply 
when  the  employer  happens  to  be  the 
government  itself. 

Finally,  what  I  have  to  say,  sir,  is  some- 
thing I  hesitate  to  write.  I  am  afraid  it 
may  look  strange,  exaggerated  on  paper. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  put  it  down,  because 
it  is  honest  and  true.  One  of  my  fondest 
wishes  is  that  I  shall  soon  become  a 
Canadian  citizen.  I  tell  you  truthfully, 
however,  when  I  say  that  even  though  the 
expense  for  my  citizenship  is  very  minute, 
I  simply,  even  though  I  work  for  the 
province  of  Ontario,  cannot  afford  it. 
Wishing  to  have  a  vote,  but  cannot  afford 
it,  faithfully. 

This  is  a  letter  which  is  typical  of  some  of 
the  situations  in  which  many  of  our  people 
find  themselves,  and  having  talked  to  this 
person  and  others,  I  reahze  that  this  is  not 
an  exaggeration.  They  are  having  a  tougli 
time.  You  might  say  they  should  budget  a 
little  more  carefully  and  closely,  but  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  how  many  of  us  could 
possibly  get  along  with  that  kind  of  a  family, 
on  that  kind  of  money. 

I  noticed  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  was  quoted  in  the  local  paper, 
the  Oshawa  paper,  as  saying  that,  "many 
hospital  employees  might  well  find  difficulty 
in  competing  in  the  general  labour  market, 
although  they  are  well  fitted  to  do  the  work 
they  presently  do.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  rarely  do  we  have  many  vacancies  on 
the  staff." 

This  may  be  true.  I  do  not  know  what 
qualifications  there  are  for  those  people  who 
are  now  applying,  but  certainly  the  good 
doctor  should  realize  that  the  quality  of 
people  demanded  in  these  kind  of  institu- 
tions should  be  equal,  at  least,  to  the  quality 
of  men  we  demand  running  our  machines  in 
our  factories. 


The  men  in  General  Motors  who  run  a 
punch  press,  or  do  any  of  those  intricate 
bits  of  push-button  operations,  these  men 
demand  certain  skills.  But  the  men  who 
have  to  deal  with  human  beings,  who  are  in 
day-to-day  contact  with  patients  who  are 
mentally  ill,  these  people  it  seems  to  me 
demand  greater  skills  than  the  industrial 
worker,  because  they  are  dealing  with  much 
more  intricate  machinery.  And  their  job,  in 
co-operation  with  the  specialist,  is  to  restore 
to  sanity  and  to  health  the  people  who  are 
committed  to  their  care.  I  think  it  ill- 
behooves  an  hon.  Minister  of  the  Crown  tO' 
downgrade  these  people  by  saying  that  they 
would  have  a  tough  time  to  find  employment 
in  industry.  If  so,  then  the  quality  of  the 
employees  of  which  the  hon.  Minister  speaks 
must  indeed  be  lower  tlian  it  ought  to  be  in 
this  province. 

This  morning's  newspaper  brought  us  an- 
other illustration  of  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
When  Dr.  Shulman,  that  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
certain  of  the  establishment,  was  conducting 
an  inquest  into  the  death  of  a  mental  patient 
at  999  Queen  Street  West,  he  found  the 
hospital  attendants  painted  a  confused  pic- 
ture of  how  information  on  a  patient  was 
passed  from  one  shift  to  another.  "This  lack 
of  communication"— and  I  am  reading  now^ 
from  the  Toronto  Telegram  of  May  19: 

This  lack  of  communication  was  blamed 
partially  on  what  Metro  chief  coroner  Dr. 
Morton  Shulman  called  the  ridiculous 
salaries  paid  to  attendants.  He  said  an 
official  of  the  Ontario  civil  service  com- 
mission might  be  called  when  the  inquest 
reconvened  on  May  25  to  explain  the 
salaries. 

James  Armstrong,  assistant  chief  male 
attendant,  said  part  of  the  poor  communi- 
cations was  due  to  lack  of  staff.  The  staff^ 
we  get  won't  stay  because  of  the  poor 
money,  he  said. 

Commented  Dr.  Shidman:  "I'm  not  sur- 
prised you  don't  get  many  people  looking^ 
for  work  there  when  the  starting  salary  is 
$57  a  week." 

And  added  to  this  is  the  Toronto  Star's  story 
this  morning  which  says: 

James    Armstrong,    assistant   chief   male 

attendant,     said    the    hospital    had    been 

understaffed  for  months  because  they  just 

do    not    pay    enough    to    attract    anyone. 

Attendants  start  at  $3,000  a  year  and  work 

up  to  $3,900. 

Why,  that  is  only  $57  a  week  to  start, 

said  Dr.  Shulman,  I  am  surprised  you  can 

get  anyone  to  work  for  that. 
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Chief  male  attendant  John  Boyd  said 
the  civil  service  association  had  tried  to 
get  the  civil  service  commission  to  raise 
the  wages,  but  they  would  not  do  it. 

I  would  like  to  have  someone  here  who 
can  speak  for  the  commission  and  explain 
just  why  these  salaries  are  so  low,  Dr. 
Shulman  said. 

Evidently,  according  to  the  other  paper,  he 
may  call  one  of  the  members  to  make  that 
explanation. 

Now  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  an 
outgrowth  of  the  government's  refusal  to  face 
up  to  tlie  fact  of  twentieth-century  employer- 
employee  relations.  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  this  afternoon  gave  something 
of  the  background  of  negotiations,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  joint  council— the  nego- 
tiations that  took  place  over  a  year  ago  in  this 
field.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a 
struggle  between  the  government  and  the 
civil  service  to  get  action  on  achieving  their 
first  contract,  a  contract  which  dates  back 
to   1962. 

During  this  period  of  struggle,  the  govern- 
ment time  after  time  has  acted  in  bad  faith 
by  taking  action  unilaterally.  Something  was 
under  discussion,  various  matters  were  under 
negotiation  at  the  joint  council  level,  at 
committee  levels,  and  yet  the  government 
would  issue  directives  and  send  out  its  pro- 
nouncements in  various  regards. 

The  Toronto  Star,  January  9,  1965,  said 
this: 

The  last  chapter  in  the  association's 
eight-year  fight  for  a  welfare  package  for 
tlie  government's  40,000  association  em- 
ployees resulted  in  a  charge  that  the 
government  wrote  a  letter  undercutting 
the  association.  The  government's  letter, 
put  in  the  employees'  pay  envelopes,  con- 
tained omissions,  distortions,  inaccuracies, 
the  association  says. 

This  is  one  part  of  the  editorial.  It  goes  on 
to  talk  about  this,  and  I  have  several 
instances  here  of  that  kind  of  thing  going  on. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  the  cleaning  women  in  this 
building,  and  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  that 
in  detail  here.  I  talked  some  time  ago  of  the 
transfer  tax  auditors  and  their  problem,  and 
about  the  cleaning  women  and  these  other 
people.  During  negotiations  the  government 
arbitrarily  makes  decisions,  sets  salaries,  re- 
vises salaries  again,  and  sets  them  again, 
without  finalization  of  negotiations  with  the 
civil  service  association. 

On  February  18,  1965,  the  civil  service 
association  of  Ontario  again  protested  to  the 


hon.  Prime  Minister  about  the  arbitrary  and 
unilateral  actions  of  government  on  rates  of 
pay  and  working  conditions  of  public  serv- 
ants. Following  strong  protests  arising  from 
an  emergency  meeting  of  the  association, 
held  in  Toronto  in  May  1964,  the  govern- 
ment appointed  a  chief  negotiator  and  so 
on.  In  spite  of  this  the  Ontario  government 
continues  to  negate  the  principles  of  nego- 
tiation by  refusing  to  negotiate  on  any 
changes  they  wish  to  make,  while  requiring 
the  association  to  follow  all  the  procedures 
for  any  changes  the  association  thinks  desir- 
able. 

A  letter  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  here,  reads : 

Unfortunately,  the  oflBcial  side  of  joint 
council  is  not  used  by  government  or  the 
appointees  of  government  and  we  are  still 
faced  with  the  fact  that  changes  and  work- 
ing conditions  affecting  public  servants  are 
made  arbitrarily  and  without  attempt  at 
negotiation. 

The  position  at  the  moment  is  that  the 
association  is  forced  to  negotiate  through 
joint  council  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  appropriate  authorities,  while  the  man- 
agement levels  of  government  and  govern- 
ment itself  are  able  to  completely  disregard 
the  joint  council  and  implement  changes  in 
working  conditions,  remuneration,  leaves 
and  hours  of  work  without  any  regard  for 
negotiations. 

We  believe  [they  say]  that  the  present 
Act  can  be  sufficient  if  there  is  a  clear 
understanding  that  the  Crown  considers 
itself  bound,  if  not  legally  at  least  morally, 
to  negotiate  any  change  in  rates  of  pay 
and  general  working  conditions. 

Accordingly  we  request  a  statement  from 
you— 

this  is  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister: 

—to  the  effect  that  government  and  its 
appointed  officers  will  not  arbitrarily 
change  rates  of  pay  or  working  conditions, 
but  that  where  the  government  or  its  ap- 
pointed officers  consider  the  changes  may 
be  desirable  a  proper  submission  will  be 
made  to  the  association  for  negotiation  and, 
if  necessary,  for  arbitration. 

And  we  have  this  report  No.   106  from  the 

association: 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
joint  council  on  March  18,  1965,  the  as- 
sociation representatives  advised  council 
that  there  were  a  number  of  salary  matters 
to  be  negotiated  and  it  was  agreed  that  a 
steering  committee  should  be  held  to  deal 
with  these  matters.  The  steering  conunittee 
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met  and  considered  the  matters  and  sub- 
sequently a  special  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
joint  council  was  called  on  March  26,  1965, 
with  teachers'  salaries  as  the  first  item  on 
the  agenda. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Service  had  offered 
a  one-step  increase  to  teachers,  and  so  on. 
The  association's  position  was  that  a 
two-step  increment  should  be  implemented 
for  teachers.  The  official  side  stated  that 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  argue 
factually  for  or  against  tliese  recommenda- 
tions due  to  a  lack  of  prior  investigation. 
It  was  requested  by  the  official  side  that 
briefs  be  prepared  on  this  matter  by  both 
sides  and  placed  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Ontario  joint  council,  and  subse- 
quently a  tabling  motion  with  respect  to 
teachers'  salaries  was  made. 

And  then,  a  memorandum  was  issued  to 
all  Deputy  Ministers;  amendments  to  clas- 
sifications and  salary  schedules  not  nego- 
tiated to  agreement  and  a  new  salary  scale 
is  included  and  sent  out  before  these 
negotiations  were  completed. 

It  does  say  that  salary  adjustments  for 
teachers  were  under  negotiation  for  some 
time  with  the  civil  service  association,  but  no 
agreement  was  reached. 

And  because  the  government  did  not  get 
exactly  what  it  wanted,  it  took  unilateral 
action,  issued  this  directive  and  sent  it  out. 
I  presume  that  those  negotiations  will  now 
go  on  until  some  satisfactory  conclusion  is 
reached,  even  though  the  government  has 
taken  the  action.  This  is  not  bargaining  in 
good  faith,  this  is  anything  but  that. 

Then  report  No.  59:  The  hon.  Minister 
mentions  certain  things  that  had  been 
achieved  and  I  said  that  I  gave  him  credit 
for  these  achievements— overtime,  standby 
time,  equal  treatment  for  casuals.  Agreement 
was  reached  in  March,  1964.  But  those  agree- 
ments, I  understand,  are  not  yet  in  effect  in 
Lands  and  Forests  and  some  other  depart- 
ments of  government  even  though  Highways 
and  some  others  have  brought  them  into 
effect.  So  there  has  been  a  year's  delay  in 
putting  these   agreements   into   effect. 

During  these  negotiations— and  certainly  I 
would  be  the  last  one  to  say  that  two  parties 
to  negotiations  should  not  be  as  tough  as 
they  feel  they  ought  to  be,  but  when  you 
get  a  contract  which  dates  back  to  1962,  and 
we  are  now  in  1965,  this  becomes  just  a  bit 
ludicrous.  But  a  contract  has  been  hammered 
out  in  the  meantime  since  the  document 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  read. 
A  contract  was  hammered  out  with  certain 


things  which  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  Those 
matters  which  were  not  yet  agreed  upon  were 
referred  to  an  arbitration  board.  And  there 
was  tough  negotiation  prior  to  that.  The 
arbitration  board  met,  conducted  its  hearings 
and  then  brought  in  its  report. 

One  of  the  matters  with  which  the  two 
sides  dealt  and  agreed  upon  was  a  life  in- 
surance package.  This  was  agreed  upon  and 
this  was  not  referred  to  the  arbitration  board, 
but  when  the  arbitration  award  comes  in, 
strangely  enough,  the  very  first  thing  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  arbitration  award,  and 
forming  part  and  parcel  of  a  package— $1.60 
per  employee  per  month  or  $19.20  per  year- 
is  a  group  life  insurance  plan.  How  that  ever 
could  get  into  this  is  a  question  we  still  do 
not  know.  Whether  this  insurance-minded 
goverment  had  so  negotiated  and  so  presented 
its  case,  and  so  insisted  that  this  kind  of 
thing  should  appear,  I  do  not  know.  But  the 
arbitration  board,  which  did  not  even  have 
this  under  its  terms  of  reference,  brought  in 
a  recommendation  regarding  group  life  in- 
surance. 

Then  the  second  matter  was  the  matter 
of  medical-surgical  coverage,  and  in  this  again 
the  insurance  bent  is  very  pronoimced.  The 
award:  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  medical 
insurance  plan  to  the  employees,  paid  by  the 
government;  25  per  cent  then  would  come 
from  the  employees.  But  they  base  their 
award  on  the  federal  government  plan  which 
is  a  co-insurance  feature,  something  like  $50 
deductible  per  family  and  20  per  cent  of  all 
medical  bills  after  that  paid  by  the  insured 
person.  Now,  these  were  the  terms  of  the 
award,  it  is  tied  right  in  with  the  federal 
plan.  It  is  designed  to  show  the  employee 
that  ff  he  accepts  this,  then  $61.45  of  the 
plan  will  be  paid  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

Then  it  says  this: 

Any  change  in  premiums  made  necessary 
by  increased  or  decreased  costs,  resulting 
from  experience,  shall  accrue  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  employees  in  the  proportion 
of  75  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  respectively. 

And,  of  course,  it  also  says  that: 

—the  staff  and  official  side  of  the  joint 
council  will  determine  the  type  of  insured 
plan  which  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  the 
employee  within  the  cost  framework  as  set 
out  above,  without  delay. 

But  the  strange  thing  with  this  tremendous 
stress  upon  the  insurance,  the  co-insiu:ance, 
the  Iffe  insurance,  is  that  it  was  eight  days— 
this  was  tabled  in  the  House  on  March  1— 
eight  days  before  this  that  a  syndicate  of  life 
insurance  companies,  headed  by  London  Life, 
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invited  representatives  of  government  and 
the  association  down  to  London  to  hear  a 
proposal.  The  proposal  that  they  made  at  that 
time  was  that  they  could  provide  a  plan  like 
the  federal  plan,  which  is  outlined  in  this 
arbitration  award  for  X  number  of  dollars. 

They  urged  upon  them  that  this  plan 
could  be  accepted.  This  was  six  days  before 
the  arbitration  award  was  signed  and  eight 
days  before  it  was  tabled  in  this  House.  Now, 
ordinarily  an  arbitration  award  is  a  private 
document  until  it  becomes  the  property  of 
the  people  concerned,  and  I  presume  this 
was  and  I  am  making  no  charges  here.  I 
presume  that  the  London  Life  and  the  in- 
surance syndicate,  knowing  what  happened 
were  just  good  business  people  and  so  they 
were  being  fore-handed  and  were  oflFering 
this  package  to  the  civil  servants  and  to  the 
government  prior  to  the  tabling  of  this  report. 
But  the  question  that  is  bound  to  emerge 
in  our  mind  is  how  it  was,  that  eight  days 
before  this  was  tabled,  that  kind  of  offer 
was  made  to  the  civil  sei-vants  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  You 
fellows  think  everybody  is  crooked  except 
yourselves. 

Mr.  Young:  I  asked  how  it  could  happen, 
that  is  all. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Young:  I  am  bringing  the  facts  before 
the  hon.  Minister;  you  can  have  your  say 
later  on. 

Since  that  time  tliere  has  been  a  desperate 
struggle  between  the  association  and  the  gov- 
ernment representatives  in  respect  to  this 
medical-surgical  plan.  The  government,  in- 
sisting on  its  side,  that  this  kind  of  a  plan  run 
by  the  private  insurance  companies  should  go 
out  to  tender,  and  should  be  the  plan  that  is 
carried  and,  on  the  other  liand,  the  association 
has  had  PS  I  for  a  great  many  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that  the  em- 
ployees of  this  government— or  of  this  prov- 
ince—many years  ago  were  pioneers  in  this 
field.  I  think  it  was  the  associated  medical 
service  that  grew  out  of  the  action  of  what 
is  now  the  civil  service  association  of  this 
province,  so  they  have  had  a  long  history  in 
that  kind  of  cost  insurance. 

They  had  a  contract  with  PS  I,  a  contract 
which  has  been  worked  out  over  the  years 
and  which  has  worked  very  successfully;  it 
pays  up  to  the  standard  payment  of  PSI.  The 
employees  have  been  paying  for  it,  having  it 
deducted  from  their  pay.  It  was  then  for- 
warded to  PSI. 


The  staff  wanted  to  keep  that  plan;  they^ 
were  satisfied  with  it  and  they  wanted  these- 
costs  which  were  awarded  here  to  be  pra 
rated  against  a  PSI  plan,  or  at  least  they 
wanted  a  plan  that  covered  them  as  well  as 
PSI  covered  them,  to  go  out  to  tender  and 
let  all  bid. 

After  almost  three  months,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  scrapping  and  a  heart-rending 
struggle,  that  has  been  finally  agreed  to  and 
the  matter  has  gone  out  to  tender,  but  with 
a  combined  life  insurance  and  medical-surgical 
tender.  What  will  come  out  of  that?  We  do 
not  yet  know,  but  that  is  the  situation  at  the 
present  time,  and  these  are  the  negotiations,. 
I  understand,  unless  the  hon.  Minister  has 
something  more  recent  than  I  am  aware  of> 

But  more  than  that.  While  these  negoti- 
ations are  going  on,  we  find  something  else. 
After  tlie  hon.  Minister  had  made  his  state- 
ment to  the  House,  his  statement  went  out 
to  all  the  civil  servants  in  the  association. 
That  statement  was  a  reasonable  and  rational 
one- the  statement  he  made  here— but  it 
would  seem  that  when  the  civil  servant  read 
it,  he  thought  this  was  the  decision.  I  almost 
imderstood  from  the  hon.  Minister  last  night 
that  these  decisions  were  pretty  well  final 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  there  are  others 
yet  to  be  made.  But  because  this  was  sent 
out,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  consternation 
in  the  association.  The  civil  servants  asked 
if  this  meant  that  their  PSI  ends;  did  it  mean 
that  the  things  being  asked  for  in  their 
negotiations  they  were  not  going  to  get? 
And  so  the  associations  sent  out,  to  counter- 
act the  action  of  government,  their  activity 
report  No.  104,  in  which  they  said  this: 

A  number  of  circular  releases  have  been 
made  by  tlie  civil  service  commission  or 
departments  of  government.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  references  to  the  award  in 
the  press.  Unfortunately,  these  releases, 
because  they  are  not  fully  authentic,  have 
caused  considerable  confusion  among  our 
members.  At  the  time  of  release  of  this 
activity  report,  there  had  been  no  agree- 
ment on  a  medical-surgical  plan,  and  any 
release  from  any  source,  indicating  what 
,  type  of  plan  will  be  instituted,  is  absolutely 
unreliable. 

The  association  policy  is,  and  always  has 
been,  that  any  such  medical-surgical  plan 
must  be  a  PSI  blue  plan  or  a  plan  having 
the  same  general  benefits.  Tlie  association 
has  again  informed  government  representa- 
tives of  this  policy  and  are  still  awaiting^ 
their  reply. 

The  initial  plan  proposed  by  government 
has  been  rejected  by  the  association.  Whei> 
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a  plan  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  associ- 
ation will  issue  its  own  reliable  release. 
Until  then,  members  are  asked  to  govern 
themselves  accordingly  in  their  assessment 
of  releases  from  other  sources. 

The  attitude  of  the  association  is  a  very 
simple  one.  If  information  had  been  sent  out 
to  their  membership,  it  should  have  been  a 
joint  release,  since  there  was  a  joint  council 
dealing  with  this  matter.  A  unilateral  release 
of  this  kind,  which  only  confused  the  mem- 
bership, should  not  have  been  sent  out. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  his  own  point  of 
view  on  this,  but  I  present  this  as  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  logical  one. 

Now  there  is  one  further  matter  which  is 
Ijefore  the  hon.  Minister;  that  is  the  matter 
of  negotiations  of  institutional  service  groups. 
I  have  already  mentioned  these,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  institutional  service  groups,  the 
association  brought  to  the  hon.  Minister 
certain  facts.  This  group  is  now  due  for 
renegotiation  of  salaries— April  1,  1965,  I 
understand.  This  is  reading  from  the  civil 
service  activity  report.  No.  107: 

Although  the  cycle  review  dates  were 
established  after  much  consideration  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  retroactive  adjust- 
ments, April  1,  1965,  arrived  without  any 
submissions  from  the  commission  on  the 
institutional  classes.  The  association  accord- 
ingly presented  its  salary  demands.  After 
some  delay,  we  received  a  letter  stating 
in  part: 

"I  am  unable  to  negotiate  on  your  sub- 
mission which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission, does  not  comply  with  the  basic 
policy  agreed  upon  for  research,  whereby 
comparisons  are  made  between  jobs  with 
light  duties  and  responsibilities." 

The  association  goes  ahead  to  do  a  very 
significant  thing.  In  the  arbitration  award 
the  government  had  quoted  certain  companies 
—30,  I  think  it  was,  when  it  appeared— in 
regard  to  fringe  benefits.  Quoting  those 
companies,  it  showed  that,  basing  its  case 
upon  those  companies,  certain  fringe  benefits 
should  accrue,  and  only  those  fringe  benefits 
should  accrue  to  the  employees  in  the  civil 
service.  The  association  took  those  30  com- 
panies, and,  dealing  with  the  rates  of  pay, 
again  quoting: 

For  institutional  classes  our  approach  is 
very  simple  and  very  reasonable.  The  pro- 
posed rates  are  based  upon  the  clear 
reasoning  that  you  cannot  logically  pay  an 
employee  concerned  with  the  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  unfortunates  admitted 
to  institutions   a  rate  of  pay  less  than  is 


paid  to  labourers.  To  establish  the  average 
rate  of  pay  for  labourers,  we  used  the  list 
of  firms  chosen  by  government  in  their 
research  on  fringe  benefits  and  which 
formed  a  basis  of  the  government  presenta- 
tion to  the  arbitration  board.  We  could 
have  chosen  a  different  area  of  research 
and  arrived  at  a  higher  average  rate  for 
labourers.  Our  present  demands  are  very 
reasonable  and  do  not  go  as  far  as  they 
should,  perhaps.  We  can  understand  that 
the  commission  would  be  somewhat 
shocked  on  receiving  our  salary  demands, 
because  by  and  large  it  is  asking  for  a 
$1,000  increase  across  the  board.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  commission  is  still 
engaged  with  the  old  theory  of  one  or  two 
set  increases.  Since  the  commission  refuses 
to  negotiate  demands,  it  will  now  be  placed 
before  the  Ontario  joint  council. 

And  so  they  work  out  their  case  based  on  the 
government's  own  submission  before  the 
arbitration  board  and  they  point  out  that  they 
are  asking  for  average  labourer  rates  in 
these  companies  which  were  quoted  by  the 
government.  They  ask  that  these  rates  be 
paid  to  the  employees  in  the  institutions. 

At  least  this  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable 
demand,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Minister, 
and  if  this  government  is  going  to  stop  there 
and  base  its  rates  of  pay  for  people  who  are 
dealing  with  the  sick  and  the  mentally  ill, 
upon  labour  rates  which  are  prevailing  in 
private  corporations,  then  I  think  they  are 
stopping  far  short  of  what  the  need  is;  far 
short  of  the  need  which  could  be  clearly 
established,  to  first  of  all  get,  and  then  to 
hold,  the  calibre  of  people  that  are  needed 
in  these  institutions. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  made  a 
great  deal  last  night  of  morale  in  the  insti- 
tution. I  quote  to  him  again  from  the  Civil 
Service,  the  last  edition  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  House  some  time  ago;  they  point 
out: 

The  record  will  show  that  a  considerable 

number  of  gratifying  increases  have  been 

given   to    a    large   number    of    employees. 

The  record  will  show  that  gains  have  been 

made  in  such  areas  as  overtime  pay,  layofiF 

and  recall  procedures— 

I  mentioned  that,  and  also  mentioned  some 
of  the  delay  of  putting  these  into  effect: 

—and  other  working  conditions  of  impor- 
tance to  all  employees.  On  record  it  wiU 
be  expected  that  the  employees  of  tlie 
Ontario  government  would  feel  rather 
good,  and  be  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the 
association  for  its  many  successes.  Un- 
fortunately,   any    good    feeling    which    is 
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initiated  by  any  improvement  in  rates  of 
pay  or  working  conditions,  is  soon  destroyed 
by  the  many  long  unexplained  and,  there- 
fore, unjustified  delays  in  implementing 
the  things  achieved. 

In  place  of  a  good  feeling,  there  is 
frustration;  in  place  of  gratitude  there  is 
bitterness.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  increases 
announced  months  ago— some  effective  as 
far  back  as  September  1,  1962— have  not 
yet  appeared  on  the  employee's  pay 
cheque. 

I  understand  many  of  those  have  appeared 
since  this  was  written,  but  there  is  still  delay 
in  getting  many  of  these  matters  settled  and 
cleared  away. 

So  we  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to 
give  very  serious  consideration  to  a  speed-up 
in  the  procedures.  I  also  call  to  his  atten- 
tion the  fact  which  I  mentioned  in  another 
connection  some  time  ago,  that  the  Civil 
Service  report  states  that  in  1963,  3,325 
people  resigned  from  the  service.  Better  pay 
in  other  jobs  headed  the  reason  for  the 
resignations.  But  the  most  disturbing  feature 
in  all  this  is  that  the  age  group  from  21  to 
31  years  accounted  for  27.7  per  cent  of  all 
separations. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  too  many 
young  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  service,  and  are  leaving  for 
better  paying  jobs.  The  government  cannot 
afford  to  bring  young  people  into  the  civil 
service,  young  people  who  come  with  some 
sense  of  idealism.  Many  people  come  feel- 
ing that  they  can  do  a  real  job  for  the 
public,  through  the  civil  service,  and  yet 
find  themselves  frustrated  by  lack  of 
adequate  pay.  They  see  ahead  of  them  a 
future  which  is  not  as  rosy  as  they  had 
thought,  and  gradually  begin  to  look  for 
other  jobs. 

I  know  that  turnover  is  normal  in  any 
industry,  or  in  any  civil  service,  but  the 
figures  we  have  brought  this  afternoon,  the 
information  that  I  have  laid  before  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer,  must  cause  him  con- 
cern, and  perhaps  has  caused  him  concern 
in  the  past. 

Let  that  concern  be  translated  into  action, 
so  that  this  province  is  not  in  the  position  of 
being  a  pinch-penny  employer;  so  that  it 
pays  its  people  adequate  salaries  and 
adequate  wages;  so  this  province  can  hold 
up  its  head  among  other  employers  and  can 
say,  "Not  only  do  we  pay  the  kind  of  wage 
scale  and  the  kind  of  salary  scale  we  ought 
to  be  paying,  but  our  negotiations  are  in 
good  faith." 


Three  years,  almost  four,  is  too  long  for  a 
contract  to  be  hammered  out.  Stop  taking 
unilateral  action  right  along  the  line. 

I  know  this  government  established  its 
symbol  some  years  ago  when  they  put  up 
the  billboard  of  the  hippopotamus,  and 
perhaps  that  symbol  is  still  pertinent  when 
it  comes  to  this  matter  of  negotiation  and 
treatment  of  the  civil  servants,  it  is  a  slow, 
lumbering  animal.  We  hope  that  it  is  not 
going  to  stay.  We  hope  that  this  series  of 
negotiations  is  now  close  to  an  end,  that  is 
the  1962  series.  We  hope  that  this  new 
series  dealing  with  the  institutions  can  be 
quickly  disposed  of,  and  we  hope  that  in 
the  future  this  province  will  emerge  as  an 
employer  which  deals  fairly,  and  quickly, 
with  its  civil  service. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
hon.  member  a  question  before  proceeding 
to  answer  some  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made. 

I  was  disturbed  by  the  impression  that  the 
hon.  member  seemed  to  desire  to  indicate 
that  Judge  Anderson  and  his  board  of  arbitra- 
tion were  influenced  by  the  government  in 
the  decision  that  they  were  going  to  give. 
Was  that  your  contention? 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  not  what  I  said.  I 
asked  you  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  But  you  indicated  that, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Young:  I  asked  you  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  no,  vou  did  not  ask 


Mr.  Young:  I  pointed  out  the  sequence  of 
facts;  that  eight  days  prior  to  your  tabling 
of  this,  invitations  were  issued  to  a  meeting 
in  London;  that  figures  were  given  on  a 
contract  similar  to  the  one  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  arbitration  award;  and  I  asked 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  how  this  could 
be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
very  well  answer  that.  I  know  nothing  about 
any  meeting  in  London.  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  offer  that  was  made  by  the  insur- 
ance companies,  if  such  was  made.  If  it  was, 
it  was  made  on  a  basis  of  speculation  by  the 
companies- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Were 
there  not  two  Treasury  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment who  went  down?  -  '   :     *  fii  '    < 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  or  not.  Certainly  there  was  noth- 
ing official.  There  were  no  arrangements 
with  any  insurance  companies.  How  could 
you  make  arrangements  with  insurance  com- 
panies when  you  did  not  know  what  the 
award  was? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  we  are  ask- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  was  no  arrange- 
ment. I  say  that,  and  I  expect  it  to  be 
believed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  two  ofiBcials  of 
your  department  invited  the  civil  service  asso- 
ciation to  go  along  with  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  know  whether 
anyone  went  down  or  not.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  what  certain  insurance  companies 
may  try  to  sell.  But  I  have  something  to  do 
with  the  buying,  and  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  there  was  no  arrangement. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  other 
thing,  just  as  a  basis  of  understanding.  Can 
anyone  say  that  the  award  of  an  arbitration 
board  is  a  unilateral  decision?  Can  I  ask  you 
that  question? 

Mr.  Young:  You  are  supposed  to  be 
answering. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No!  I  want  to  get  a  basis 
of  understanding  before  I  begin  to  answer 
them,  and  I  understood  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  to  say  that  the  award  was  a  uni- 
lateral decision. 

Mr.  Young:  The  award? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Of  the  arbitration  board, 
referring  to— 

Mr.  Young:  No,  I  was  not  speaking  of  the 
arbitration  award.  I  said  that  you  had,  time 
after  time,  made  unilateral  decisions.  You 
sent  out  the  memorandum  regarding  the 
teachers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  you  referred  to  them 
together. 

Mr.  Young:  No,  I  did  not  say  the  arbitra- 
tion award.  The  arbitration  award  was  an 
award  of  the  arbitration  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  what  is  an  arbitra- 
tion award?  Is  that  not  an  award?  Is  that 
not  an  answer  to  the  negotiations? 

Mr.  Youngt  The  arbitration  award  is  the 
award  of  a  board—  *f 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Can  you  not  see  that— 

Mr.  Yoimg:  The  arbitration  award  is  the 
award  of  a  board  set  up  to  do  that  job,  and 
then  after  that,  the  two  sides  decide  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  And  both  sides  are  ex- 
pected to  accept  the  award,  and  live  up  to 
it. 

Mr.  Young:  They  did  not  decide  to— 

Hon.   Mr.    Allan:    No,    but   is   not   that   a 

reasonable  statement? 

Mr.  Young:  Both  sides? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Young:  Have  to  accept  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Certainly! 

Mr.  Young:  Oh,  no.  No  arbitration  award 
like  this  is  ever  fully  accepted.  It  does  not 
have  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What?  An  arbitration 
award  that  accepted  this  is  the  basis  of  our 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Young:  But  in  this  case  the  arbitration 
board  did  not  lay  down  the  kind  of  plan; 
they  said  the  two  had  to  get  together  to  work 
it  out.  It  left  an  open  end  there. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  You  are  trying 

to  wiggle  out. 

Mr.  Young:  An  open  end  whereby  the  in- 
surance  companies  were   able  to  pressure— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  award 
was  based  on  an  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right! 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  right.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  say  this  to  the  hon.  Minister?  The 
arbitration  award  first  of  all  dealt  with  a 
matter— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  anyone. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  can  it  be  binding 
when  it  only  indicated  an  amount  which 
could  be  spent— in  varying  ways  which  would 
have  to  be  negotiated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  it  is  not  in  a  package! 
It  is  in  a  package,  but  they  can  get  that— 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  simply 
point  out  that  the  arbitration  award  could 
not  be  binding,  because  it  first  of  all  referred 
to  a  matter  already  settled,  the  life  insurance 
business—  s         ;    > 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  refer  to  that. 

Mr.  Young:  —was  knocked  out  and  they 
awarded  $19  and  some  odd  cents— 20  cents 
in  that  case— so  that  was  out,  it  was  wrong. 
The  second  was  tied  into  a  federal  plan  and 
they  said  that  the  two  had  to  get  together. 
This  could  not  be  binding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  certainly  was  binding. 
The  basis  of  our  whole  association  proceed- 
ings is  that  if  agreement  is  not  reached 
you  go  to  the  board  of  arbitration  and  tlie 
award  of  the  board  of  arbitration  is  binding. 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  they  better  deal  with 
the  matters  that  are  referred  to  them  then. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  dealt  with  life  in- 
surance that  was  not  referred  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  \Vliy  did  the  representa- 
tive of  the  staff  sign  the  award? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  certainly  are  not 
happy  witli  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Young:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
if  it  is  not  true  that  the  reference  to  life 
insurance  was  knocked  out  afterwards,  be- 
cause they  said— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Go  to  arbitration,  then 
you  better  accept  the  award,  had  we  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  question 
the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  asks  you  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Young:  The  question  was:  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  reference  to  life  insurance  was 
knocked  out  of  the  award  afterwards  because 
this  was  not  referred  to  the  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No.  The  board  of  arbitra- 
tion said  they  presented  their  side  of  the 
case.  The  board  of  arbitration  endeavoured 
to  develop  a  package  that  would  receive  the 
imaninious  support  of  all  the  members  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Young:  But  the  life  insurance  in  fact 
had  already  been  settled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  But  they  agreed  to  the 
package  and  certainly  yovi  cannot  say  that  the 
government  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
award.  The  judge  and  his  two  members  of  the 
board,  the  representative  of  the  government 
and  the  representative  of  the  civil  service 
association,  agreed  they  would  change  that 
life  insurance.  They  did  and  they  brought  in 
an  award  and  the  award  determined  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money,  five  dollars- 


Mr.  Yoimg:  It  was  $19,20  a  year,  life  in- 
surance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  not  the  figures,  but 
they  agreed. 

Then  it  came  to  a  question  of  deciding 
what  sort  of  medical  insurance  they  should 
have.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  government 
representative  that  the  award  was  not  high 
enough  to  provide  the  coverage  that  the  civil 
servants  had  had  before.  They  said,  we  will 
call  for  alternate  plans.  If  you  can  get  a  con- 
tract that  will  supply  the  same  service  as 
you  had  before;  fine,  that  suits  us,  we  will 
be  entirely  in  agreement.  But  we  ask  for 
alternate  things:  One  for  the  whole  package; 
one  for  the  proposal  that  had  been  developed, 
with  supplementary  coverage  which  would 
have  given  the  civil  servants  the  same  cover- 
age that  most  of  them  had  before. 

The  representatives  of  the  association  would 
not  accept  that.  Now  we  are  so  stubborn,  as 
you  indicate,  we  sat  with  them  first  of  all 
in  the  discussions.  They  walked  out  of  the 
joint  council  and  there  were  no  joint  council 
meetings.  You  are  saying  that  we  have  delayed 
this  thing.  They  walked  out  of  the  joint 
council  and  there  were  no  joint  council  meet- 
ings for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Finally,  in  an  endeavour  to  try— and  let  me 
say  at  the  very  beginning  that  we  do  not 
want  to  fight  with  civil  servants  or  the  civil 
service  association. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  could  fool  most  people 
on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  tell  you  that,  and  I  say 
so  sincerely.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  civil  servants  that 
serve  this  government;  and  they  are  not,  as 
a  group,  as  dissatisfied  as  you  indicate.  Any 
frustration  that  I  have  seen  has  been  at  the 
level  of  the  persons  who  prepared  the 
material  that  you  two  hon.  members  have 
been  reading  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  you  have  respect  for  their 

association? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  These  are  the  people  who 
have  been  elected  by  the  association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  their  association  and  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  see  the  association  successful  in 
what  they  are  trying  to  undertake. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  why  do  you  keep 
running  behind  their  backs? 

.  Hoii.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  not  running  behind 
their  backs. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  your  representatives 
are.  It  is  right  here  in  this  circular  signed  by 
Mr.  McNab. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  do  no  such  tiling.  You 
make  allegations  that  are  incorrect.  Why  do 
you  not  make  sure  that  the  things  you  say 
are  correct? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  this  is  correct.  Are  you 
accusing  me  of  lying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  I  can  stand  here— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Here  is  the  evidence  of  it 
right  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  care  what 
evidence  you  have. 

Mr.  Brydert:  You  mean  you  do  not  care 
about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  stand  here  today  and  I 
say  that  we,  and  I  speak  of  the  government, 
are  doing  everj/thing  possible  to  try  to  make 
this  thing  work. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  running  behind  the  back 
of  the  association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  are  not  running  behind 

the  back- 
Mr.   Bryden:   Well,  here  is   the   evidence, 

right  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  care  what  you 
have. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): What  do  you  want  us  to  do? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  doing  your  red 
herring  job  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  To  get  back  to  the  matter 
of  negotiations  and  this  insurance  plan.  I 
think  tiiat  someone  was  inexperienced,  and 
perhaps  if  they  had  been  more  experienced 
they  would  have  realized  that  negotiations 
have  to  be  done  at  the  negotiation  level. 

Now,  it  is  all  very  easy  to  say  let  us  let 
the  thing  go  to  arbitration,  but  mind  you, 
you  cannot  negotiate  at  arbitration.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  all  probability  a  health  plan 
could  have  been  worked  out  that  would  have 
suited  everyone  if  there  had  been  an  effort  to 
develop  it  at  the  negotiation  level;  but  no, 
we  say  we  go  to  arbitration.  Well,  then, 
when  you  go  to  arbitration  you  accept  the 
award  of  the  arbitration  board. 

But  I  am  particularly  concerned  because 
I  realize  that  the  civil  service  association  have 
been  losing  some  members,  and  I  am  sorry 


about  this.  I  want  to  see  the  civil  servictf  as- 
sociation accepted.  I  want  to  see  them  serve 
their  people.  We  want  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  with  them  in  good  faith. 

We  go  into  negotiations  the  other  day  on 
these  institutional  branches.  They  were  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles.  What  happens?  We 
go  to  arbitration. 

You  mentioned  the  teachers.  You  see,  it 
is  so  easy  to  be  misinformed.  The  teachers 
have  gone  to  arbitration  and  without  prej- 
udice, to  try  to  keep  the  teachers  a  little 
bit  happy— because  this  going  to  arbitration 
delays  everything— without  prejudice,  we  gave 
them  a  one-step  increase. 

Now,  is  that  unilateral  biureaucracy?  Is 
that  an  indication  that  we  do  not  want  to 
try  to  get  along  and  work  with  the  civil 
service?  We  do.  We  want  the  civil  service 
association  to  be  successful  in  what  they  are 
undertaking  now  and  we  are  just  sorry  that 
some  of  the  advice  they  have  been  getting, 
and  I  say  this  without  any  disrespect  to  the 
hon.  members,  but  I  am  not  happy  to  see 
matters  that  are  being  discussed  and  nego- 
tiated at  the  management  and  staff  level 
become  a  political  football  of  any  party. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  reason  they  do  is  because 
you  people  are  not  doing  your  jobs,  that  is 
why. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Any  employer  who  takes 
three  years  to  negotiate  a  contract— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  How  can  anyone  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  takes  three  years?  Negotia- 
tions did  not  begin  until  a  year  ago.  In  fact, 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  begun. 

How  can  you  say  that  it  takes  three  years? 
You  get  half-truths.  The  matter  of  the  clerk 
was  mentioned  here  today  and  it  was  time 
for  the  cyclical  review  at  this  time.  The 
cyclical  review— two  years  from  the  time  of 
the  last  one— will  be  next  January. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  one  pay  increases 
were  paid  retroactively  that  amounted  to 
$600  to  some  of  those  people.  The  date  of 
the  decision  was  a  year  ago  last  December, 
and  two  years  from  that  time  will  be  next 
December. 

How  can  you  say  that  is  three  years?  I 
would  not  be  so  certain  that  I  am  correct  in 
this  if  it  was  not  that  I  had  a  great  ambition 
that  this  plan  was  going  to  be  a  wonderful 
thing  for  the  civil  servants.  You  speak  about  a 
unilateral  decision- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  they  say. 
Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  know  they  do  say  that. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  do  not  blame  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  not  blaming  you  and 
I  do  not  think  you  would  believe  it  if  you 
understood.  Here  is  the  position  as  it  exists 
today.  They  do  not  have  to  accept  the  salary 
that  we  propose.  How  many  governments  in 
this  country  have  placed  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  will  accept  an  award  of  an 
arbitration  board  covering  salaries?  Will  the 
federal  government  do  that?  Name  me 
another  government  in  Canada  that  put 
itself  in  that  position.  We  want  to  be  fair- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  of  them  are  miles 
ahead  of  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  are  not— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  tell  you  this  to 
show  you  that  I  am  very  fond  of  some  of 
the  people  in  Saskatchewan.  We  have  some 
excellent  persons  on  our  staff  who  came  from 
Saskatchewan  and  they  are  happy  with  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  could  not  live  with 
the  Liberals  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  have  quite  a  number 
who  have  come  from  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  will  admit  that  you  are 
easier  to  get  along  with  than  the  Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Practically  every  one  tliat 
we  have  had  has  been  an  excellent  person. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  deal  with 
some  of  the  statements  that  were  made,  but 
I  did  want  to  establish  the  fact  that  we  as 
a  government  are  doing  our  utmost  to  make 
this  plan  work. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  will  have  to  convince 
the  civil  servants.  We  are  not  the  people  to 
convince. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
do  not  have  much  trouble  convincing  the 
civil  servants,  but  we  do  have  a  little  trouble 
convincing  some  of  the  officers  of  the  civil 
service  association- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  an  old  tactic— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  you  know  everything  we  are 
doing  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  would  say  that 
we  are  doing  a  good  job  and  it  is  because  we 
are  trying  to  do  a  good  job. 

The  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  mentioned 
the  letter  that  we  sent  out.    Now  one  of  the 


tilings  to  which  I  would  certainly  object  and 
not  support,  is  anything  that  would  stir  up 
enmity  in  the  minds  of  those  people  we  are 
going  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it  did. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  have  done  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:   It  did  because  the  civil 

service  association  took  exception  to  it.  The 

people  who  got  the  letters  were  not  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  try  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  people  and  their  representatives; 
this  is  the  oldest  employer's  manoeuvre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Let  me  say  this;  what 
would  you  think  about  it  if  we  had  sent  out 
the  type  of  circulars  that  have  been  read  in 
the  House  this  afternoon?  If  we,  as  a  govern- 
ment, sent  out  things  that  were  as  irrespon- 
sible as  those? 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  should  be  responsible  in 
regard  to  the  association  and  not  go  behind 
their  backs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East  must  be  a  friend 
of  civil  servants.  The  very  fact  that  he  is 
here  indicates  that  he  is,  and  I  may  say  that 
I  do  not  differ  with  him  in  that  respect  at  all. 
I  try  to  be  a  friend  of  the  civil  service  just 
as  you  are. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  Tory  he 
beat  was  not  a  friend  of  the  civil  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  follows,  from  your  argu- 
ment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  when  he  says  that  negotiation  should 
be  carried  out  in  good  faith  and  it  pains  me 
and  I  feel  very  badly  that  we  are  settling 
practically  nothing  at  the  negotiation  level. 
To  me  that  is  very  unhealthy- 
Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  There  is 
only  one  reason;  there  is  not  enough  money 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  that  is  not  so.  We 
should  have  settled  this  fringe  benefits  afiFair 
and  everyone  would  have  been  just  as  well 
off  if  we  had  negotiated  the  thing  and  come 
up  with  a  package  that  the  civil  servants 
would  have  liked;  we  could  have  done  that 
at  the  negotiating  level;  it  would  have  been 
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Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean  if  they  just  take 
what  you  want,  everything  will  be  fine— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No;  that  is  an  unreason- 
able statement. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  not  an  imreasonable 
statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  do  they  not  accept 
your  statement  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Because  they  would  not 
negotiate;  we  could  not  move.  Before  the 
award  we  could  have  negotiated,  but  how 
could  we  negotiate  it  after  the  award  had 
been  made? 

I  think  I  should  say  this:  that  mention  was 
made  of  some  delays  as  soon  as  this  practice 
was  brought  into  effect,  and  I  would  be 
quite  frank  to  say  that  there  was  inexperience 
on  both  sides  and  we  were  not  getting  along 
as  well  as  we  should  have  been  getting  along. 
As  you  know,  we  were  endeavouring  to 
develop  this  plan  on  the  Whitley  system, 
which  has  worked  so  well  in  Britain;  so  we 
went  to  Britain  and  we  spent  three  days  with 
the  British  people  there.  The  one  thing  we 
learned  and  the  message  we  brought  back— 
and  I  conveyed  this  message  to  the  head  of 
the  civil  service  association— was  that  there 
was  absolute  confidence  and  good  faith 
between  management  and  staff- 
Mr.  Young:  Did  the  head  of  the  civil 
service  association  go  with  you  to  examine 
this  plan  in  Britain— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  he  did  not  go,  but  we 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  take  him.  We 
want  to  work  with  him,  not  against  him.  We 
went  over  and  we  came  back  and  we  tried 
to  convey  what  we  had  learned  to  them,  and 
I  thought  we  had.  We  obtained  staff  that 
were  experienced  in  this  area  and  we  began. 
Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  tliat  we  could 
be  pleased  with  the  experience  of  the 
negotiations,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
settle  anything  at  the  negotiation  stage,  and 
I  think  this  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  and  I 
have  spoken  with— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Whose  fault  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  not  going  to  say;  I 
am  not  going  to  stand  up  here  today  and 
say  anything  that  will  make  the  members  of 
the  civil  service  association  or  the  officers 
any  less  friendly  with  me  than  they  are  now, 
because  we  have  always  had  the  friendliest 
possible  relations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  everybody  is  a 
friend  of  yours,  but— 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  not  going  to  get  up 
and  say  "This  is  your  fault."  That  is  not  the 
way  things  are  settled.  I  want  to  get  this 
thing  settled  so  that  it  works;  that  is  my 
ambition. 

Mr.  Young:  How  can  it  work  if  you  are 
paying  $1,000  less  than  a  labourer  earns? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  You  have  your  opinion; 
unfortunately,  neither  you  nor  I  will  deter- 
mine what  these  institutional  classes  get, 
and  I  think  when  we  say,  "You  have  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  a  board  of  arbitration, 
you  present  your  case,  we  present  ours,  an 
award  is  made,  that  is  it,"  now,  what  is 
unilateral  about  that? 

Mr.  Young:  In  that  case  an  award  will 
hold. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  we  will  certainly 
accept— 

Mr.  Young:  Why  could  you  not  negotiate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  are  doing  exactly 
what  we  agreed  to  do,  what  the  association 
wanted  us  to  do.  But  I  do  not  like  this  way 
of  doing  it.  With  respect  to  salaries— our 
salaries  cannot  be  far  out  of  line.  Mind  you, 
we  have  an  excellent  civil  service,  the  quality 
of  the  civil  service  is  continually  improving. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  I  see  in  any  areas 
where  I  am,  where  there  is  discontent- 
Mr.  Young:  What  about  Doctor  Shulman's 
statements? 

Mr.  White:  Oh,  let  the  hon.  Minister 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  do  not  like  Shulman 
over  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  So,  I  cannot  feel  that  we 
are  tremendously  out  of  line,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  be.  Mind  you,  we  realize  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  good  civil  service,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  competitive  in  our  pay- 
ment of  salaries  and  we  are  willing  to  be 
competitive  in  our  payment  of  salaries. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Competitive!  When  cus- 
todial staff  are  $1,000  below  labour  rates! 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  do  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  good  administration  in 
this  government,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  endeavouring  to  provide.  The  mention 
was  made  by  the  hon.  member  of  the  provin- 
cial police— the  civil  service  association  was 
not  permitted  to  bargain  for  them.  This 
would  have   been   a   great  mistake   to  have 
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attempted  it.  The  provincial  police  did  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  civil 
service  association;  they  wanted  to  have 
their  own  negotiating  committee  and  that  is 
what  has  happened. 

This  is  another  evidence  of  distorted 
understanding,  perhaps.  Mention  was  made 
of  the  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  and  the  terrible  salaries  that  were 
being  offered  for  certain  types  of  persons 
who  were  required  in  education.  The  ad 
was  in,  the  applications  had  been  received. 
We  have  had  as  many  applications  as  one 
would  expect.  It  has  been  successful;  we 
have  good  applications.  What  is  the  answer 
to  these  questions?  Is  it  someone's  opinion, 
or  is  it  the  results  that  are  obtained?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  results. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  when  he 
says  that  senior  officials  should  be  moved 
around.  They  are  being  moved  around.  If 
you  have  any  doubts,  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  how  many  we 
have  brought  down  to  Treasury  from  High- 
ways. During  the  past  year  we  have  had  50 
competitions  for  senior  staff  in  the  depart- 
ments to  give  qualified  people  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  civil  service  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  these  better  positions— an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  place  in  the  service. 

Mention  is  made  of  senior  officers  courses. 
There  is  a  senior  officers  course  underway 
at  Guelph  at  the  present  time.  We  have  a 
great  number  of  training  courses.  We  have 
had  sales  tax  staff  taking  courses  at  the 
university  and  in  very  large  numbers.  It 
would  be  in  the  hundreds  in  the  last  two 
years,  those  endeavouring  to  improve  them- 
selves so  that  they  can  earn  better  salaries. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkview  in  that,  and  I  have  said  that 
we  have  a  dedicated  civil  service;  I  agree 
that  they  perform  good  service.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  three  of  the  men 
who  came  from  the  Oak  Ridge  group.  I  foimd 
them  to  be  very  reasonable  people.  One 
had  the  name  of  Cameron,  and  I  knew  right 
away  that  you  could  expect  some  sense  from 
a  man  who— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  he  was  reasonable  and 
you  are  reasonable,  why  cannot  you  make  an 
agreement? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  he  get  what  he 
wanted? 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  still  get  the  same  lousy 
treatment  as  they  had  before— 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  can  only  tell  you  the 
complaint  that  they  brought  to  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  complaint  was  that 
they  were  wrongly  classified. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Basically,  they  were  not  get- 
ting enough  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  not  so  unrealistic  as 
to  state  that  if  they  got  the  classification 
they  felt  they  were  entitled  to,  they  would 
get  more  money.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
them  feeling  that  way  about  it. 

Mr.  Young:  But  they  were  refused  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  was  their  complaint— 
that  they  were  doing  the  work  that  was  com- 
parable to  the  guards  in  the  reform  institu- 
tions. They  came  and  spent  a  half-hour  with 
me;  they  were  very  fine  fellows.  I  thought 
how  sound  and  reasonable  they  were,  l^ecause 
there  were  a  couple  of  press  boys  who  had 
waited  to  get  their  story  on  the  way  out— 

An   hon.    member:   They   will   come   to   it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  happened  to  overhear 
as  they  walked  out.  The  boy  said:  "What  have 
you  to  say?"  He  said:  "You  ask  the  boss  in 
there." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  they  think  you  are 
reasonable  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes.  They  must  have 
thought  so  or  they  would  not  have  appeared 
satisfied  with  my  promise.  I  promised  that 
we  would  review  their  classification,  and  we 
will. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Will  you  change  the  money 
alongside  the  classification? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Let  us  be  a  little  sensible. 
I  think  you  want  to  discuss  them  on  a  reason- 
able and  sensible  level.  They  went  away,  and 
it  was  a  nice  experience  for  me.  Mention 
was  made  of  the  man  at  Whitby,  who  had 
been  there  five  years  and  was  getting  $3,240 
a  year.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know.  You  vSee, 
there  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I'll  say  there  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Anyone  who  has  been  in 
that  job  and  has  given  satisfactory  service  is 
getting  more  than  $3,240  a  year  after  he  has 
been  there  for  five  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Wrong  classification  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  he  is  not  in  the  wrong 
classification,  but  his  yearly  increment  would 
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have   brought  him  up   jpretty  nearly  to  the 

$3,900  which  is  the  top  of  the  class  in  five 

years  in  that  classification. 

I  might  say  to  the  hon.  member,  and  I  do 

this  in  a  very- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Kindly  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  —in  an  effort  to  be  helpful 
to  him— 

Han.  Mr.  Grossman:  Be  very  careful,  now, 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  had  a  letter  from  some- 
one the  other  day  who  was  in  this  position 
complaining  about  the  amount  of  their  talce- 
home  pay.  So  I  looked  it  up  and  I  found  out 
that  before  the  take-home  pay  was  a  very 
substantial  payment  to  the  credit  union. 

Mr.  Bryden:  So  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  So  what?  Is  that  take-home 
pay? 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  has  that  to  do  with  what 
we  are  talking  about? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Just 
this.  You  cannot  believe  everything  that 
people  tell  you  when  they  talk  about  take- 
home  pay  after  they  have  deducted  their 
savings. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, after  listening  to  this  government, 
that  we  cannot  believe  everything  we  are 
told. 

Mr.  Young:  I  might  say  that  the  take-home 
pay  I  quoted— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

.   H»n.  Mr.  Allan:  Now  the  other.  There  is 
something    somewhere    that    neither    of    us 
know,  because  after  five  years- 
Mr.    Young:    This    is    after    eight    years— 
$108.95  take-home  pay  every  two  weeks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
get  the  history  of  the  case.  I  would  like 
to  know,  because  I  want  to  help  you. 

Now,  the  cleaning  women.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  saw  the  smiles  on  the  cleaning  women's 
faces  yesterday  or  not.  I  do  not  think  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkview  will  say  that  this 
was  prearranged,  as  he  said  the  insurance 
was  prearranged.  But  every  cleaning  woman 
was  very  happy  yesterday— they  had  a  cheque 
for  $250.31  back  pay.  They  are  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  arrangement  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Young:  No  raise. 


Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  are  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  hours  shortly  to 
give  them  a  greater  amount  of  take-home  pay. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  is  that  not  nice  of  you, 
after  you  cut  them  25  per  cent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  is  trying 
to  get  me  to  say  the  civil  service  association 
brought  this  on  these  people.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  say  it,  because  I  want  to  stay 
friends  with  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  the 
hon.  Minister  referring  to?  Is  it  me,  saying 
that  I  am  trying  to  make  him  say  something? 
I  am  suggesting  that  he  withdraw  that 
remark.  He  has  no  basis  for  the  imputations 
of  motives  he  has  been  engaged  in  all 
through  his  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  tell  you.  I  do  not 
like  to  discuss  in  this  House  salary  negotia- 
tions between  members  of  the  civil  service 
association  and  ourselves,  but  this  was  all 
discussed.  We  begged  them  not  to  do  what 
they  did,  but  they  were  determined  to  do 
it,  with  the  result  as  you  found  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Management  always  thinks 
that  of  their  employees. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairmain,  I  do  not  know 
if  the  two  minutes  continue  past  six  o'clock, 
but  there  certainly  is  a  lot  more  to  be  said 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  matters  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer. 
I  wish  to  co-operate  in  dealing  with  these 
matters  in  an  orderly  form,  and  if  there  is  a 
different  vote  other  than  301  under  which 
some  of  these  matters,  such  as  negotiations 
of  the  employer  and  employees  could  be 
raised,  I  am  prepared  to  deal  with  them 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  that  would  be 
best. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Okay.  Then  there  is  also  the 
question  of  the  people  who  are  not  treated 
as  civil  servants  or  covered  by  The  Civil 
Service  Act.  Now,  what  vote  would  that 
come  under? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  really  do  not  know  what 
you  mean. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  your  Civil  Service  Act 
only  applies  to  some  of  the  people  employed 
by  the  government— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  are  you  trying— are 
you  talking  about  casuals,  or  what? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  am  talking  about 
employees  of  such  agencies  as  the  water 
resources  commission,  the  hospital  services 
commission  and  other  Crown  agencies— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Crown  agencies? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Crown  agencies  are 
not  all  in  the  same  category,  but  the  first 
vote  is  the  place  to  deal  with  this  matter 
because  it  is  bound  to  have  an  effect  on 
overall  employment  conditions  in  the  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  know  what  you 
intend  to  speak  about;  the  civil  service 
commission  does  not  have  any  control  over 
the- 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know,  and  that  is  what  I 
want  to  speak  about— the  fact  that  they  have 
not,  when  they  should  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  expect  the 
proper  place  to  deal  with  that  would  have 
been  in  the  estimates  of  these  various 
agencies  when  they  were  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  could  take  them  one  at 
a  time,  but  surely  it  is  a  matter  of  total 
personnel  policy— and  you  can  look  at  it 
from  either  point  of  view.  Obviously  the 
people  who  are  covered  by  The  Civil  Service 
Act  are  affected  by  the  fact  that  certain  other 
people  are  not,  and  the  people  who  are  in 
these  agencies  are  also  affected  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  covered.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  better  to  deal  with  all  of  them 
in  one  place  rather  than  take  them  up  as 
each  case  comes  along. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  not  trying  to  sidestep 
anything,  Mr,  Chairman,  but  how  can  I 
answer  for  what  is  being  done  in  the  water 
resources  commission? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  wish  to  deal  with 
detailed  matters  in  any  of  these  agencies;  I 
want  to  deal  with  the  overall  matter  of  policy 
of  the  government  of  having  certain  people 
excluded  from  its  general  personnel  policies. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  you  being  the 
Minister  who  reports  with  regard  to  personnel 
policies  generally,  you  are  the  Minister  who 
can  answer  this. 

The  fact  that  the  water  resources  commis- 
sion or  the  hospital  services  commission  or 
any  other  commission  is  excluded  from  the 
coverage  of  The  Civil  Service  Act,  is  a  matter 
of  overall  government  policy.  It  is  not  a 
matter  affecting  any  specific  agency. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  find  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  answer  as  to  whether  this  should  be  doner 
or  whether  it  should  not  be  done.  I  am  the 
Minister  that  reports  for  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  your  civil  service 
commission  should  be  extended. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  if 
you  are  going  to  deal  with  a  question  of 
overall  government  policy— if  we  are  going  to 
deal  with  these  matters  in  an  orderly  fashion 
—such  has  its  place  in  the  general  debates. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  specific  esti- 
mates of  this  department,  and  that  is  all  we 
are  dealing  with.  We  cannot  bring  up  a 
question  of  general  policy  of  the  government 
here  if  it  extends  upon  the  amount  of  money 
being  asked  to  be  voted— certainly  the  lati- 
tude that  is  permitted  in  dealing  with  esti- 
mates is  extending— and  I  might  say  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  concern  because  it  is  getting 
broader  with  every  set  of  estimates  that 
comes  before  the  House. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  the 
procedures.  There  are  places  in  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  to  put  forward  any  of 
these  ideas,  but  they  cannot  be  put  forward 
just  wherever  it  suits.  There  are  certain 
debates  called  with  regularity  in  this  House, 
which  provide  for  such  matters  as  general 
government  policy  with  which  the  Opposition 
may  disagree,  and  that  is  where  those  com- 
ments should  be  made.  But  they  should  not 
be  made  in  the  estimates,  when  the  purpose 
of  the  estimates,  really,  is  to  vote  specific 
sums  of  money  for  the  administration  of  the 
department  under  review,  and  the  discussions 
should  be  limited  to  where  those  amounts  of 
money  are  being  spent. 

I  think  my  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  is  correct.  We  have  allowed  latitude 
here  recently  that  has  gone  far  from  the  point 
at  issue— we  have  heard  great  dissertations 
ulpon  legal  theory  that  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  estimates- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Oh  now» 
Mr.  Chairman! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have,  and  we  might 
just  as  well  bring  this  matter  up  right  now— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
statement  is  just  not  correct.  There  was  not 
anything  that  we  put  before  the  House  that 
did  not  relate  directly  to  the  votes  of  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General.  TTiere 
is  no  point  in  making  foolish  statements  in 
your  own  bailiwick  about  these  matters.    We 
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intend  to  continue  to  examine  the  estimates 
exhaustively. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  is 
very  sensitive. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  the  one  w^ho  is  bring- 
ing it  up— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
House,  we  must  pay  attention  to  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  various  items  of  business 
before  the  House.  I  point  out  to  hon.  mem- 
bers that  there  is,  within  the  accepted  pro- 
cediures  of  the  House,  a  place  for  any  debate 
you  wish,  but  it  has  to  be  kept,  and  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  follow  the  rules  a 
little  more  closely. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  doubt  this  will  be 
discussed  again  before  we  are  finished  with 
this  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario,  but 
in  the  meantime,  I  move  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress,  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with 
second  readings.  There  are  some  on  the  order 
paper  that  will  not  be  called.  I  am  referring 
particularly  to  the  medical  services  insurance 
Act,  which  will  be  called,  as  I  see  it  now, 
on  Tuesday  of  next  week.  Also  there  are 
those  introduced  by  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (Mr.  Wishart)  that  are  not  intended  to 
be  called— having  to  do  with  the  first  report 
of  the  law  reform  commission— and  there  are 
some  others  there  that  have  not  been  on  the 
order  paper  long  enough— for  instance,  the 
amendments  to  The  Municipal  Act— that  will 
not  be  called.  But  the  others  that  have  been 
there  for  some  days  will  be  called;  and  we 
will  then  proceed  with  the  estimates  of  this 
department  and  of  Treasury  and,  following 
that.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  west  gallery.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth collegiate  and  vocational  institute, 
Kingston,  Bumhamthorpe  public  school, 
Cooksville,  St.  Clement's  girls  school, 
Toronto;  and  in  the  east  gallery.  West 
Wawanosh  public  school,  Wingham,  and  St. 
Bernard's  separate  school,  Windsor. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ACT,  1947 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  University  of  Toronto 
Act,  1947. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Act  provides  for 
the  repeal  of  the  sections  that  we  discussed  in 
an  historical  way  during  the  debates  on  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs.  These  are  the  statutory  grants  going 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  and  since  the 
university's  grants  are  now  considered  in 
total,  within  the  general  situation,  these  two 
sections  are  being  repealed. 


THE  YORK  UNIVERSITY  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  The  York  University  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  will  recall,  in   1959 


this  Legislature  passed  an  Act  establishing 
York  University;  the  institution  has  operated 
on  the  basis  of  this  Act  since  that  time. 

The  university  has  grown  and  developed 
very  substantially,  and  the  need  has  become 
evident  for  some  amendments  to  the  Act  to 
take  into  account  the  changing  circumstances. 
The  bill  which  is  presented  here  incorporates 
the  changes  which  the  officials  of  that  univer- 
sity feel  are  required.  At  the  request  of  the 
university,  this  bill  is  being  presented  to  the 
Legislature. 

LAKEHEAD  UNIVERSITY 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  respecting  Lakehead  Uni- 
versity. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  this 
bill  deserves  a  slightly  longer  explanation. 

It  was  in  June  of  1946  that  an  order-in- 
council  was  passed  establishing  a  provincial 
technical  institute  at  the  Lakehead.  The 
institution  was  opened  in  January  of  1948, 
with  a  programme  that  was  limited  to  a  two- 
year  course  in  mining  technology.  Shortly 
afterwards,  further  technological  courses  were 
added  and  first-year  courses  in  university  pro- 
grammes were  also  offered.  As  the  institution 
grew  and  developed,  it  began  to  take  on  a 
new  status  and  in  1956,  in  recognition  of  this 
fact,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  changing 
the  name  to  the  Lakehead  college  of  arts, 
science  and  technology.  Six  years  later,  in 
1962,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
college  was  in  a  position  to  offer  university 
programmes  through  to  graduation,  an 
amendment  to  that  Act  was  passed  giving  it 
full  degree-granting  powers.  This  year,  very 
recently  in  fact,  the  institution  graduated  its 
first  university  class. 

It  seems  clear  that  if  in  its  size,  its  pro- 
gramme and  its  degree-granting  powers  this 
institution  of  higher  learning,  located  in  the 
northwest  of  this  province,  is  to  function  as 
la  university,  it  should  have  the  name, 
organization  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
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that  are  both  consistent  with  such  respon- 
sibilities and  in  keeping  with  the  powers 
designated  to  other  universities  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

The  changes  have  been  incorporated,  and 
set  out  in  this  Act,  and  I  am  happy  to  present 
it  to  the  Legislature  at  this  time.  This,  in 
essence,  puts  the  Lakehead  college  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  universities  and 
it  will  be  known  in  the  future  as  Lakehead 
University. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  tlie  day,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Connell),  of  which  I  have  already 
given  notice. 

The  question  is  as  follows:  In  view  of  the 
great  interest  in  southwestern  Ontario,  would 
the  hon.  Minister  advise  if  the  police  college 
at  Aylmer  shown  in  the  work  book  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  in  1964-65,  and 
again  in  1965-66,  will  be  under  construction 
this  year? 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  The  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  notice  of 
which  I  gave  him  yesterday. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  to  bring  in  amendments  to  The  Col- 
lection Agencies  Act  during  this  session  which 
will  bring  house  agencies  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  matter  of  house  agencies  acting 
as  collection  agencies  is  under  review  by  my 
department  at  this  time,  as  I  think  I  indicated 
recently  in  our  discussion  of  the  estimates  of 
my  department. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  at  this  time 
that  I  shall  definitely  be  presenting  an 
amendment  to  the  Act  in  this  session. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  cut  off.  I 
have  a  supplementary  question  in  regard  to 
my  question.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  be 
prepared  to  answer  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? 

When  will  the  college  be  completed  or 
built? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Is  this  in  the  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

I  am  not  sure,  due  to  some  of  the  com- 
plexities of  getting  approval  and  priority  for 
this  building.  Actually,  there  has  been  a 
great    deal    of   money    spent    on    the    police 


college  as  it  is  presently  set  up.  We  have 
absolutely  no  plans  at  this  time.  It  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Treasury  board.  We 
have  not  heard  that  they  are  in  any  dire 
need  of  a  new  set-up.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is 
working  very  well.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
a  request  for  a  building  that  has  been  in 
there  for  not  only  the  past  two  years,  but  for 
the  past  five  or  six.  I  think  it  was  generally 
accepted  that  when  we  remodelled  the  set  of 
buildings  that  are  there  now,  they  would  last 
for  a  number  of  years.  Eventually,  there 
might  be  a  new  building  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  as  we  have  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor  from  Manitoba  here  today, 
if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  introduce  him. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  in  getting  out  of  turn  on  this. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you,  sir,  and 
through  you  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  the  Hon.  Charles  Whitney,  Minister 
of  Health  for  the  province  of  Manitoba,  and 
his  Deputy,  Dr.  Tanner,  who  are  visiting  us 
here  today.  I  hope  they  see  how  a  well-run 
province  operates. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
A£Eairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  137, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


REGIONAL  DETENTION  CENTRES 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  142,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  regional  detention  centres. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


T^E  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FUEL  TAX 
ACT,  1965 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  143,  The 
Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act,  1965. 


bill. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
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TAX  ON  THE  CONSUMERS  OF 
TOBACCO 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  144,  An  Act  to  impose  a  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
word  or  two  about  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
Although  it  has  never  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer,  or  by  any  other  hon. 
member  of  the  government,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  principle  of  this  change  in  the  tax 
position  is  so  that  the  government  would  be 
free  to  elevate  the  taxation  on  tobacco  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

If  this  is  the  principle  of  the  bill,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  might  comment  a  little 
more  specifically  as  to  what  he  would  con- 
sider the  future  of  this  particular  tax  on 
tobacco  to  be?  Is  he  going  to  use  it  for 
revenue,  other  than  that  which  would  have 
been  raised  if  the  tobacco  had  been  subject 
to  the  normal  sales  tax?  Is  he  going  to  use 
it  as  a  means  whereby  tlie  consumption  of 
tobacco  would  be  controlled?  How  does  he 
view  this  change  in  the  situation? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  that 
the  reason  for  the  change  is  purely  an 
administrative  one.  It  has  two  advantages 
that  greatly  appeal  to  us.  I  think  I  mentioned 
these  before.  One  is  that  it  relieves  a  great 
many  small  businesses  from  requiring  a  sales 
tax  licence  and  reporting  each  month.  Lunch 
counters  and  similar  small  operations  have 
found  that  the  only  item  necessary  for  them 
to  report  was  the  item  of  tobacco.  This  was 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  change.  The  otlier 
reason  was  that  the  plan  that  is  being  devised 
is  efficient  and,  in  a  sense,  follows  the 
principle  of  the  collection  of  gasoline  tax;  it 
assures  us  that  we  get  all  the  tax  and  with 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  those  who 
are  concerned.  Those  are  the  reasons  for  the 
change. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  how  this  new  approach  will  afFect 
the  wholesalers  of  tobacco  products  from  the 
point  of  view  of  tying  up  their  cash  and  of 
their  principal,  where  they  are  servicing 
small  businesses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter 
will  be  given  the  most  careful  consideration 
when  the  regulations  are  being  prepared,  and, 
likewise,  the  effect  it  will  have  on  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers.  Opportunity  will 
be  given  them  to  present  their  views  as  to 


how  it  should  be  done.  Certainly  every  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  that  part  of  the 
industry. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventeenth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  A.  W. 
Downer  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
(continued) 
On  vote   301: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday,  at  adjournment  time,  there  had 
been  a  little  discussion  as  to  the  scope  of  this 
vote.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
put  forth  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  quite 
remarkable  proposition  that  when  the  vote 
of  an  agency  is  before  die  House  it  is  not  in 
order  to  discuss  the  agency  in  terms  of  broad- 
ening its  functions  beyond  what  they  are  now. 
It  is  my  view— and  this  is  the  point  of  view  I 
wanted  to  express— that  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, being  the  central  personnel  agency 
of  the  goverment,  ought  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  a  larger  number  of  public  servants  than 
it  now  has.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  proposed 
that  it  was  out  of  order  to  discuss  that  matter 
at  that  time.  I  consider  that  a  rather  remark- 
able position;  however,  I  do  not  intend  to 
pursue  the  matter  here. 

The  other  way  of  doing  it  is  to  deal  with 
each  of  the  Crown  agencies  whose  employees 
are  not  now  under  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion as  they  come  along,  which  means  that 
die  matter  will  be  raised  six  or  eight  times 
rather  than  just  once.  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  raise  it  once,  but  if  that  is  the  way 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  wants  it,  that  is  fine 
with  me.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
this  on  other  occasions. 

Vote  301  agreed  to. 

On  vote  302: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  ab- 
solutely certain  as  to  what  is  involved  in  the 
term  "position  administration,"  but  if  I  un- 
derstand it  aright,  I  believe  that  this  would 
be  the  appropriate  place  to  discuss  the  ex- 
periences of  the  female  cleaning  staff  over 
the  past  few  months.  I  think  it  was  mainly  in 
relation  to  position  administration  that  they 
found  themselves  in  rather  an  unfortunate 
position. 

I  ask  that  at  the  moment  because  if  this  is 
the  wrong  place,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
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hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  will  advise  me,  and 
I  will  wait  until  the  right  spot. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any, 
I  take  it. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  advised  us 
yesterday  that  the  faces  of  the  cleaning 
women  who  work  in  this  building  and,  I 
believe,  elsewhere  in  the  government,  were 
wreathed  in  smiles.  I  am  happy  to  know  that; 
if  it  is  true,  it  is  the  first  time  in  some 
months  that  it  has  been  so.  I  think  it  rather 
regrettable  that  in  order  to  make  people  feel 
happy  the  government  had  to  cut  their  pay 
and  then  restore  it  to  where  it  was.  This  is 
the  sort  of  procedure  that  one  would  expect 
from  a  sweatshop  employer  of  the  19th 
century.  One  would  not  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible from  a  government  in  this  age  of  sup- 
posed enlightenment.  What  actually  happened 
was  that  the  civil  service  association  took  up 
a  grievance  on  behalf  of  the  cleaning  women 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  wrongly 
classified. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  suggested 
yesterday  that  I  was  trying  to  provoke  him 
into  saying  that  the  civil  service  association 
brought  this  disability  on  these  people.  I  can 
assure  him  that  that  was  the  last  thing  I  was 
trying  to  provoke  him  into  saying.  I  was 
rather  interested,  however,  that  such  an  idea 
apparently  was  in  his  mind.  He  expressed 
considerable  concern  yesterday  that  relations 
between  the  government  and  the  association 
do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  best  at  the 
moment.  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  an  ex- 
perience such  as  that  relating  to  the  cleaning 
women  is  one  of  many  reasons  why  that  is  so. 

In  my  estimation,  the  civil  service  associa- 
tion fell  into  a  trap;  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  that.  In  the  best  of  good 
faith,  they  were  trying  to  get  the  wages  of 
the  cleaning  women  raised.  Heaven  knows, 
they  could  stand  being  raised.  Technically, 
it  won  its  point,  but  then  it  found  itself  in  a 
trap  because  the  government  had  another 
technicality  up  its  sleeve,  which  meant  that 
far  from  the  wages  being  raised,  they  were, 
in  fact,  decreased. 

The  civil  service  association,  let  us  face 
it,  was  out-manoeuvred;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all.  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that  he  will  nev€'r 
establish  a  solid  foundation  of  responsible 
staff  relations  if  one  party  finds  it  is  out- 
manoeuvred by  what  comes  very  close  to 
trickery.  From  here  on  he  can  expect  that 
they  will  be  on  their  guard.  They  are  going 


to  watch  for  tricks  in  the  future.  The  way 
this  decision  was  communicated  to  the  clean- 
ing women  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  difficult  to 
believe.  I  have  a  copy  here  of  the  letter  that 
was  sent  to  them,  advising  them  of  their  great 
good  fortune.  It  was  sent  to  them  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1964.  It  was  a  memorandum  which, 
I  believe,  was  sent  individually  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  caretaking  services  division— at  any 
rate,  to  each  of  the  women  employees  in  the 
caretaking  services  division.  It  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  personnel  director  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  who,  of 
course,  in  this  capacity,  was  acting  as  an 
agent  for  the  government.  Mr.  Mitchell's 
memo  starts  as  follows; 

Please  be  advised  your  salary  has  been 

increased  from  $2,400  per  annum  to  $2,640 

per  annum. 

A  month  before  Christmas,  this  would  no 
doubt  be  good  news  to  all  the  ladies  con- 
cerned. But  after  they  got  through  all  the  fol 
de  rol  in  the  rest  of  the  letter,  they  found 
that  their  increase  from  $2,400  to  $2,640 
actually  meant  a  decrease  to  $1,815  —  a 
decrease  of  roughly  25  per  cent,  I  believe. 
That  is  the  sort  of  an  increase  that  very  few 
of  us  can  afford. 

In  particular,  I  would  suggest  that  these 
cleaning  women  are  most  unable  to  aflFord  it. 
For  most  of  them,  this  is  not  a  part-time  job 
for  pin  money.  A  great  many— indeed,  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  these  women— are  per- 
haps in  their  50s,  with  families  to  support,  and 
are  the  sole  breadwinners  in  their  families. 
They  are  fortunate  in  that  they  can  get  this 
sort  of  employment  which  occupies  them  in 
the  evening  so  that  they  are  at  home  in  the 
daytime  to  look  after  their  families.  But  they 
are  dependent  upon  this  employment— they 
and  their  families  are  dependent  upon  it— for 
their  livelihood,  and  I  would  say  that  $2,400 
is  a  very  small  amount  of  money  to  pay  to 
them.  However,  they  are  not  in  a  very  strong 
bargaining  position  in  the  labour  market 
generally.  As  I  say,  many  of  them  are  in  their 
40s  and  50s,  and  we  all  know  that  there  is 
widespread  discrimination  in  employment 
against  people  who  have  committed  the  crime 
of  passing  the  age  of  40,  as  most  of  us  in  this 
House  have  done. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  for  women  who, 
for  most  of  their  lives,  have  been  at  home 
bringing  up  small  children,  to  get  employment. 
So  this  type  of  employment,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  government  and  to  the  public,  is 
also  very  useful  to  them.  But  I  think  the 
government  should  be  thinking  in  terms  of 
paying  these  women  a  living  wage;  I  submit 
that  $2,400  is  not  a  living  wage,  especially  if 
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one  has  one,  two  or  three  dependants,  as 
many  of  them  have.  That,  I  think,  is  what 
probably  motivated  the  civil  service  associa- 
tion when  it  tried  to  get  a  modest  increase, 
but  it  succeeded  only  technically  in  getting 
the  increase.  The  whole  thing  blew  up  in  its 
face  and  these  poor  women  were  cut  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,815.  The  range  actually  went 
from  $1,567.50  to  $1,815.  This,  just  before 
Christmas,  was  their  Christmas  present— an 
increase  that  cut  their  wages  25  per  cent. 

What  kind  of  personnel  relations  are  in- 
volved there?  There  has  been  a  long  struggle 
since  this  heartless  action  of  the  government. 
I  had  a  few  things  to  say  about  it,  some  of 
which  were  reported  in  the  press;  they  were 
not  very  complimentary  to  the  government. 
The  cleaning  women  themselves  took  their 
courage  in  their  hands  and  demonstrated  in 
front  of  these  buildings.  When  I  say  they  took 
their  courage  in  their  hands  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  had  any  reason  to  fear  any  dis- 
crimination; I  do  not  think  they  did.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  they  did  not  have  any  reason  to 
fear  that.  But  to  such  ladies,  it  is  quite  a 
thing  to  march  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
Parliament  buildings  with  a  placard  in  their 
hands.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  doing.  Some  of  them  looked 
quite  embarrassed  while  doing  it.  But  after 
all,  this  was  their  livelihood;  that,  and  that  of 
their  children,  had  been  seriously  threatened, 
so  they  took  whatever  steps  they  could. 

Finally,  we  are  now  told  in  May,  nearly 
five  months  after  the  original  communication 
from  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  the  government  has 
decided  to  take  a  more  generous  attitude  to 
them.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  doing 
any  more  than  just  restoring  them  to  the 
$2,400  level  where  they  previously  had  been. 
I  gather  from  what  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  said  that  that  is  all  that  has  been 
done.  The  ladies  have  been  returned  to  the 
$2,400  level  where  they  had  been  all  along, 
and  the  difference  for  the  intervening  period 
has  been  paid. 

I  hoped  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
had  done  a  little  better  than  that,  but  if  that 
is  all  he  has  done,  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
faces  of  the  ladies  were  wreathed  in  smiles 
or  not.  I  think  it  is  abominable  treatment  to 
subject  them  to  mental  stress,  uncertainty 
and  actual  privation  for  a  period  of  five 
months,  and  then  do  no  more  than  bring  them 
back  to  where  they  were. 

I  would  say  that  the  government  should 
now,  at  least,  have  the  good  grace  to  pay  them 
at  the  rate  of  $2,160  to  $2,640  that  they 
thought  they  were  going  to  get.  They  thought 
they  were  going  to  get  that,  until  they  were 
halfway  through  Mr.  Mitchell's  memo;  then 


they  found  that  it  was  going  to  be  $1,567 
to  $1,815. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appealing  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to  forget  that 
pettifogging  regulation  in  which  he  and  his 
representatives  apparently  got  themselves 
entangled,  and  just  declare  that  he  is  going 
to  pay  them  at  least  according  to  that  scale. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  disgracefully  low 
wage  for  the  government  to  be  paying,  even 
at  that.  But  at  least  it  is  a  little  better  than 
they  were  getting.  I  am  going  to  suggest  to 
him  further  that  he  not  only  accept  that  wage 
scale,  as  payable  to  all  of  them,  regardless  of 
the  petty  little  regulations,  but  that  he  make 
it  retroactive  to  the  date  of  the  award  by 
the  grievance  board,  whenever  that  award 
was  made.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  only  fair 
and  decent  treatment.  It  would  not  only 
wreathe  the  faces  of  these  ladies  in  smiles, 
but  it  would  give  them  a  genuine  basis  for 
feeling  happy  and  satisfied.  I  think  that  after 
all  the  government  has  put  them  through,  it 
ought  to  do  a  little  bit  to  make  them  feel 
satisfied  and  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  comment- 
ing upon  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think 
I  have  as  much  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
ladies  he  refers  to  as  he  or  anyone  else  in 
this  Legislature.  No  one  is,  or  has  been,  more 
sympathetic  to  them  than  I.  I  would  inform 
the  hon.  members  that  there  was  no  trap, 
and  I  will  make  a  full  statement  as  to  what 
occurred.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  can 
come  to  their  own  conclusion  and  if  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  is  as  fair  as  he 
says  he  is,  I  think  he  will  be  willing  to 
retract  some  of  the  things  he  has  said  about 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  and  this  government. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  know  on  what  basis— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  But  you  have  not  heard  it 
yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave  this  hon.  member 
a  perfect  hearing.  I  did  not  interrupt  him, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  be  interrupted  my- 
self at  this  time. 

I  would  mention  that  the  personnel  of  the 
civil  service  commission  are  too  skilled  to 
endeavour  to  manoeuvre  anyone  out  of  any- 
thing. That  is  not  our  practice  it  is  not  our 
way  of  dealing  with  the  civil  servants,  and  I 
certainly  object  to  a  statement  that  we  set 
a  trap,  or  that  we  manoeuvred  anyone  out  of 
anything.  It  was  our  hope  from  the  very 
beginning  that  we  would  negotiate  the  situa- 
tion which  arose  as  a  result  of  the  grievance, 
one  by  the  cleaning  staff  based  on  a  techni- 
cality; we  wanted  to  come  back  and  nego- 
tiate,   as    you    will    find    when    I    make    a 
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statement  covering  the  whole  matter.  If  this 
had  been  done,  if  the  civil  service  association 
had  been  willing  to  negotiate,  these  cleaners 
would  never  have  had  a  salary  of  $1,815  a 
year.  We  did  not  want  them  to  have  that 
salary. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  you  gave  it  to  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  had  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  us  have  the 
explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  You  will  get  the  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  certainly  did  not  want 
to  do  it.  As  for  the  insinuation  that  they 
were  not  happy,  I  will  tell  you  that  when  I 
met  one  of  them  last  night  and  I  said:  "Did 
you  get  your  cheque?"  "No,"  she  said,  "but 
I  will  get  mine  tomorrow."  I  said:  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  it?"  Being  a  very  fine 
Scottish  woman,  she  said:  "I'm  going  back 
to  Scotland,  and  have  a  trip."  She  was  not 
unhappy. 

Now  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  die 
whole  situation.  The  history  of  this  province 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  association's 
failure  to  use  negotiation  procedures  was 
entirely  responsible  for  the  unrest.  To  under- 
stand the  problem  which  arose,  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  the  following  sequence  of  events. 
The  reclassification  programme  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  fact  that  women  cleaners  in  The 
Department  of  Public  Works,  working  in  the 
evenings  for  a  total  of  25  hours  a  week,  were 
paid  the  same  salary  as  employees  working 
a  full  week  of  40  hours.  In  effect,  their 
salary  was  $1.85  per  hour.  This  $1.85  was 
the  salary  that  was  provided  by  the  annual 
salary  of  $2,400. 

Effective  September  1,  1962,  a  revised  rate 
was  issued  of  $2,640,  calculated  on  a  40-hour 
week.  It  was  proposed  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  employees  hired  prior  to  the 
programme's  findings  by  a  fine  red-circle 
procedure.  This  has  been  done  with  many 
other  classes  of  employees.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  women  cleaners,  working  only  25 
hours  weekly,  should  be  red-circled  at  $2,400 
per  annum.  The  red-circle  protection  was 
not  accepted,  and  these  employees  grieved 
that  their  rate  should  be  the  same  as  the 
cleaners  working  40  hours  weekly. 

On  the  technicality  that  the  classification 
of  buildings  cleaners  had  not  been  included 


in  the  schedule  imder  the  regulations  pre- 
scribing hours  of  work,  the  employees  won 
their  grievance;  they  received  back  pay  to 
September  1,  1962,  This  was  at  the  end  of 
1964,  and  about  $500  per  employee  was 
paid  in  back  pay  to  those  who  had  been  on 
the  payroll  since  September,  1962.  Such  a 
situation— and  this  is  where  we  found  our- 
selves, and  was  the  reason  that  the  situation 
had  to  be  cleaned  up— obviously  unfair  to 
the  40-hour  a  week  employees  could  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  The  25-hour  a  week 
employees  were  now  receiving  $2.03  per 
hour,  against  $1.27  for  40-hour  employees. 
While  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  the  civil  service  association  to 
the  establishing  of  a  separate  classification 
covering  cleaners  who  work  less  than  40 
hours  a  week,  with  a  salary  more  closely 
related  to  the  former  one  of  $2,400,  an 
interim  step  was  taken  to  designate  these 
jobs  under  Regulation  10  of  The  Public 
Service  Act  by  which  a  prorated  salary  could 
be  applied. 

As  from  November  16,  1964,  therefore,  the 
prorated  annual  salary  was  $1,815.  The  civil 
service  association  would  not  negotiate,  but 
preferred  the  grievance  procedure  as  a  means 
of  settlement.  This  time  the  grievance  was 
against  the  decision  to  make  this  designation 
under  Regulation  10-A.  This  grievance  was 
lost  by  the  grievors. 

We  had  begged  the  association  not  to  pur- 
sue this  course,  I  am  sure  all  hon.  members 
of  this  House  must  realize  that  it  was  not  a 
happy  situation  for  any  of  us  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  personnel  administration  of 
the  government.  We  did  not  want  to  put 
that  salary  back  to  $1,815. 

The  association  still  would  not  negotiate, 
and  the  civil  service  commission  was  obliged 
to  exercise  its  statutory  responsibility  to 
create  a  new  class  of  cleaner,  oflBce  build- 
ings, Toronto,  which  will  pay  employees 
hired  since  November  1,  1964  at  the  hourly 
rate  of  $1,50,  but  which  will  safeguard  those 
employed  prior  to  this  date  by  allowing  the 
annual  rate  of  $2,400  to  be  paid.  This  was 
done  without  prejudice  to  any  further  nego- 
tiation. 

I  do  not  think  you  could  complain  that  we 
did  this  in  any  unilateral  way;  we  did  it 
without  prejudice  and  there  still  can  be 
negotiations.  Our  information  is  that  the 
employees  concerned  are  satisfied— several  of 
them  have  told  me  that  they  are— with  the 
establishment  of  the  commission's  original 
position  in  regard  to  a  maximum  of  $2,400 
for  those  previously  on  staff. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I    mentioned    yesterday— 
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evidently  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  did 
not  hear  me— that  it  was  our  hope  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  extend  the 
hours  of  work  for  these  women  so  that  they 
will  have  a  greater  amount  of  take-home  pay. 
I  might  have  added  that  the  maximum  rate 
for  cleaners  in  the  city  of  Toronto  is  from 
$1,30  to  $1.50  per  hour,  so  we  are  not  paying 
wages  less  than  the  market  rate.  I  am  sure 
that  with  this  explanation  no  one  can  feel 
that  we  were  willingly  unkind  to  the  cleaning 
women. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  having  heard 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  explanation, 
and  I  was  fairly  familiar  with  the  facts  in 
any  case  as  he  gave  them,  I  would  say  that 
the  conduct  of  the  government  was  vindic- 
tive in  the  extreme,  at  the  expense  of  a 
group  of  people  whose  income  is  very  low. 
You  see,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  keeps 
saying  that  he  would  like  to  have  good 
relations  with  the  association.  He  has  even 
told  them  that  the  basis  of  sound  staff 
relations  is  confidence  on  both  sides,  but  the 
association  is  always  wrong,  according  to  his 
thinking,  it  can  never  be  right.  He  accused 
me  yesterday  of  trying  to  provoke  him  into 
saying  that  tlie  association  brought  this  on 
these  people.  As  I  told  him  a  few  minutes 
ago,  such  an  idea  has  never  entered  my  head, 
but  he  said  it  without  being  provoked.  He 
said  in  his  statement  now  that  it  was  the 
association's  fault— 

Hon.  Mr.  AUan:  I  gave  you  the  facts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —that  these  people's  wages 
were  cut  25  per  cent.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that  he  could  have 
done  at  the  beginning  what  he  did  after  a 
long  protest— he  could  have  kept  them  at  least 
at  $2,400.  He  did  not  have  to  cut  them  to 
$1,815,  but  he  was  going  to  teach  the 
association  a  lesson;  unfortunately,  his  method 
of  doing  so  was  to  punish  these  women— and 
pimish  them  most  cruelly.  That  is  a  drastic 
reduction  in  pay  for  anyone  to  have  to  suffer. 
But  for  one  whose  wages  are  already  at  the 
line,  I  think  it  is  inhuman.  There  was 
absolutely  no  need  to  make  these  women  the 
victims  of  his  exasperation  with  tlie  associ- 
ation. Whether  or  not  the  exasperation  was 
justified  is  not  a  point  I  am  interested  in 
going  into;  I  do  not  care  about  that.  These 
women  had  always  been  getting  $2,400  a 
year  on  a  25-hour  week.  The  rate  for  that 
classification  was  raised  to  $2,640,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  association  established, 
through  the  grievance  procedure,  the  point 
that  they  were  now  entitled  to  the  $2,640— a 
miserable  $240  a  year  more— that  the  govern- 


ment decided  that  it  had  to  prorate  them. 
It  had  not  prorated  them  for  lo,  these  many 
years,  but  now  it  had  to  prorate  them  and 
thereby  pull  their  salaries  away  down. 

The  explanation  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  given  simply  confirms  what  I 
have  already  said,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is, 
however,  one  further  matter  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  about.  I 
understand  that  these  women  are  now  at 
$2,400  and,  as  he  said,  the  government  is 
looking  around  for  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  their  hours.  I  do  not  know  what 
that  will  amount  to,  and  there  is  no  use 
asking  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  now, 
because  nothing  has  been  settled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  knows 
that  the  civil  service  commission  has  no  way 
of  increasing  the  hours;  this  is  done  by  the 
department.  You  would  understand  that  any 
change  of  hours  would  be  arranged  by  the 
department;  we  can  use  our  influence,  but  we 
cannot— 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  may  be,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  they  be  paid  the  $2,640  rate 
and  forget  about  the  hours  They  are  a  special 
group  of  employees;  there  is  a  very  small 
number  of  them,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  you  have  to  be  so  hidebound  by 
regulations,  especially  since  you  were  not  in 
the  past.  When  they  were  getting  $2,400 
you  did  not  prorate  them. 

However,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this.  I 
believe  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said 
the  salary  they  now  get  is  back  to  the  $2,400 
they  had  been  getting  all  along.  Is  that 
retroactive  to  the  period  when  they  were 
cut  down  to  $1,815  or  is  that  lost 
permanently? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  cheque  for  $250.31 
that  they  received  yesterday  was  the  differ- 
ence for  that  period  when  they  were  receiv- 
ing $1,815,  so  that  they  in  reality  have  never 
received  that.  The  pay  is  retroactive  so  that 
they  have  not  suffered  in  the  overall  picture. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  glad  to  know  that,  but 
I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
that  is  what  he  should  have  done  in  the  first 
place.  He  should  have  kept  them  at  the 
$2,400  and  saved  them  all  the  mental  stress 
and  worry  and  concern  about  how  they  were 
going  to  support  their  families  through  that 
substantial  period  when  they  were  cut  down 
to  the  $1,815.  The  mere  fact  that  he  has  now 
departed  from  his  original  decision— or  who- 
ever made  the  decision,  but  as  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  government  I  will  put 
it  in  terms  of  him— and  has  now  wiped  out 
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that  thorough  injustice,  I  think,  establishes 
beyond  all  possible  dispute  that  there  was  no 
need  to  have  committed  it  in  the  first  place. 
It  was  simply  a  matter  of  punishing  these 
women  in  order  to  teach  the  association  a 
lesson,  and  I  am  suggesting  to  him  that  he 
will  never  build  sound  staff  relations  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
following  up  what  the  hon.  Minister  said, 
that  he  would  not  wilhngly  be  unkind— and 
I  think  that  fundamentally  he  is  a  kindly 
gentleman— I  questioned  yesterday  and  I  ques- 
tion today  his  understanding  of  the  kind  of 
processes  that  are  involved  in  this  collective 
bargaining  which  is  going  foi-ward.  But  there 
is  another  case  I  would  like  to  bring  before 
him  in  this  respect,  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  injustice,  which  I  hope  that  he  will  see 
fit  to  correct,  within  the  civil  service. 

I  have  a  letter  which  I  would  like  to  send 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  will  do  that  so 
that  he  will  have  a  copy  of  it.  It  concerns 
a  man  who  was  mentioned  in  this  House  the 
other  day  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman);  his  name  is  Mr. 
McQuillan.  Mr.  McQuillan  was  evidently  in- 
volved in  the  Cross  case  in  Guelph,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  at  this  point  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  that  case,  because  it 
had  a  pretty  thorough  airing  in  this  House, 
but  I  was  rather  startled  when  the  hon.  Min- 
ister mentioned  the  other  night  that  Mr. 
McQuillan  harboured  an  ex-convict  for  two 
days,  pumping  him  for  damaging  information, 
even  though  he,  the  convict,  told  him  he 
was  sought  by  the  RCMP.  This  kind  of  state- 
ment against  Mr.  McQuillan,  who,  I  think, 
is  an  honest  man,  is  rather  damaging,  par- 
ticularly when  the  hon.  Minister  sat  in  my 
own  office  with  this  man  several  days  later. 
My  question  is,  if  he  knew  that  this  was  the 
case,  then  why  did  he  not  at  that  point  turn 
him  over  to  the  RCMP? 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  sent  this  man  to 
the  parole  office  and  to  the  parole  officers 
here  in  the  city  and  they  looked  after  him, 
for  how  long  I  do  not  know.  But  they  did 
not  turn  him  over  to  the  RCMP.  Then,  again, 
Mr.  McQuillan  was  charged  with  complicity 
in  tearing  pages  out  of  a  record  book.  Again, 
both  of  these  men  so  charged  have  denied 
this.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  kind  of  statement  we  have  been  getting 
in  the  House  from  the  Minister  when  a 
department  is  allowed  to  investigate  itself 
and  come  up  with  answers  of  its  own  prob- 
lems and  against  charges  that  were  made. 

However,  Mr.  McQuillan,  being  involved 
in  this  together  with  Mr.  Lindsay,  has  been 


fired.  Other  people  who  were  also  involved 
with  these  two  men  in  trying  to  bring  about 
certain  reforms  within  the  institution  have 
left,  and  in  disgust  and  despair  they  tell  me. 
These  two  men  have  now  been  fired. 

Mr.  McQuillan  wrote  me  in  this  respect 
after  he  had  been  fired.  He  says  that  he  was 
with  the  department  for  five  years  and  during 
that  time  he  had  built  up  70  days  of  sick 
leave,  which  to  him  is  worth  around  $400  in 
cash  that  he  would  collect  at  the  termination 
of  his  period.  He  gives  the  dates,  and  as  I 
said,  I  will  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
hon.   Minister. 

He  was  suspended  on  March  25,  1965.  A 
hearing  was  held  with  the  department  on 
March  29— four  days  later— and  immediately 
after  the  hearing  he  overheard  Mr.  Harloff 
ask  Mr.  Lambie  if  he  was  still  under  suspen- 
sion, and  Mr.  Lambie  turned  to  him  and 
said,  "You  are  still  imder  suspension,  but 
will  be  officially  notified  of  the  outcome  by 
letter."  In  Mr.  McQuillan's  own  words: 

On  the  evening  of  April  7,  Mr.  McQuaig 
and  Mr.  Welland  delivered  notification  of 
my  dismissal  to  me  at  my  home.  This  letter 
was  dated  April  6,  1965,  and  it  stated  that 
I  was  dismissed  on  the  date  of  my  suspen- 
sion, March  25,  1965.  This  means  I  was 
dismissed  before  I  had  a  hearing  with  the 
department,  if  this  carries  through. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  W'ith  the  de- 
partment I  had  14  days  holiday,  four  spe- 
cial and  two  days  overtime  coming  to  me. 
These  two  days  I  had  been  called  in  on 
days  off  for  investigation— 

Naturally,  this  would  count  for  him.  But  the 
question  here  is  that  the  department  is  main- 
taining that  he  is  two  days  short  of  the  five 
years  in  order  to  collect  his  $400  and  he 
claims  that  he  is  at  least  one  day  over  the 
time. 

In  any  case,  it  is  in  that  area,  and  so  the 
case  has  been  sent  to  arbitration,  evidently. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  here  is  another  case 
where  the  hon.  Minister,  with  his  regard  for 
the  civil  service,  could  very  well  see  to  it 
that  justice  is  done.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  and  his  department  feel- 
ing that  this  man  should  be  discharged;  that 
is  their  business  and  I  am  not  here  to  argue 
that  he  should  not  be.  He  may  have  done 
certain  things  that  they  disagreed  with,  but 
we  can  have  our  differences  on  that,  and  this 
is  not  the  case  at  issue.  The  case  at  issue 
is  whether  or  not  it  is  just  to  say  to  a  man 
after  five  years  service,  "You  are  two  days 
short  of  getting  your  time  for  the  $400  sick 
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leave  pay  and  therefore  you  are  not  going  to 
get  it." 

I  put  this  before  the  hon.  Minister  because 
he  said  that  he  would  not  willingly  be  unkind 
and  it  seems  to  me  in  this  case,  there  is 
unkindness  and  injustice  being  done. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carried? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we 
not  have  some  answers  to  our  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Certainly,  we  can.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  of  all,  as  you  might  suspect, 
I  know  nothing  about  this  case.  The  personnel 
management  is  the  responsibility  of  depart- 
ments, but  let  me  say,  and  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkview  that  within  the 
last  few  years  we  have  established  an  in- 
dependent grievance  board  that  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  government  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  suggests,  namely,  that  every- 
one will  have  justice.  The  chairman  of  that 
board  is  Professor  Ralph  Presgrave,  who  is, 
I  think,  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
personnel  men  in  the  whole  of  this  province, 
a  man  who  does  justice,  but  a  man  who  is 
sympathetic  always  to  the  person  who  may  be 
down.  This  man  has  grieved  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  discuss  any  details  in  con- 
nection with  the  case.  I  would  not  want  to 
prejudice,  in  any  way,  his  possibility  of  fair 
treatment.  He  can  grieve,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  from  that  grievance  board— certainly 
based  on  my  experience  and  having  read 
every  award  they  have  ever  made— he  will 
receive  justice. 

Mr.  Young:  But  surely,  Mr.  Minister,  my 
point  is  that  this  kind  of  case  should  never 
have  to  go  through  the  grievance  procedure; 
it  is  so  close  to  the  borderline  that  justice 
here  would  demand  that  that  one  day  be 
given. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
goinq;  to  pursue  the  point  that  my  hon.  friend 
has  been  dealing  with,  but  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment is  obviously  a  little  cheap  in  forcing 
the  man  to  go  to  a  grievance  board  to  get 
what  he  is  entitled  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  not  sure  that  is  what 
he  is  grieving  for. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  that  is  what  he  is 
grieving  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  is  grieving  over  dis- 
missal. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  come  back  to  the 
other  point.  Apart  from  what  I  think  is  rather 
a  cheap  attitude,  let  us  come  back  to  the  point 


that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
introduced  in  the  House  the  other  day.  He 
made  what  I  think  is  a  positively  malicious 
charge.  He  stated  that  this  man  was  harbour- 
ing a  man  who  had  been  let  out  of  the  in- 
stitution in  Guelph  and  the  RCMP  were 
looking  for  him. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): I  did  not  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  all  due  respect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  did  you  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  said  that  this  man 
was  harbouring  a  releasee  from  the  institution, 
who,  in  his  own  words,  was  wanted  by  the 
RCMP.  I  did  not  say  he  was  wanted.  I  further 
added  that  at  the  time  I  made  the  statement 
in  the  House  the  other  night,  the  RCMP  was, 
in  fact,  looking  for  that  man.  I  said  that  they 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  RCMP 
was  looking  for  him.  I  want  you  to  get  the 
facts  clear. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  not  the  im- 
pression— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Never  mind  the  im- 
pression; that  is  exactly  what  I  said,  and  this 
is  established  by  the  evidence  the  man  him- 
self gave. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  nice  switching  of  words,  because  the 
fact  is  that  after  the  man  harboured  somebody 
whom  presumably  the  RCMP  was  looking  for, 
the  hon.  Minister  sat  in  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkview's  office  and  talked  to  the  man. 
The  man  went  down  and  was  in  the  hands  of, 
and  was  being  attended  to  by,  the  rehab, 
people  in  the  hon.  Minister's  own  depart- 
ment. So  to  get  up  •  and  to  leave  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  was  being— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  Am  I  concerned  through  these 
estimates  with  something  that  happens  in 
a  department  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  Mr.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  I  agree;  you  should  not  be  con- 
cerned. But  we  have  got  to  be  concerned  in 
the  Opposition  at  this  kind  of  attitude  and 
treatment  of  civil  servants.  We  are  faced  with 
the  difficulty,  periodically,  of  dealing  with 
one  department  and  finding  the  issue  is  over 
in  another  department;  we  are  chasing  it  back 
and  forward.  We  got  into  this  difficulty  the 
other  day.  When  this  issue  was  originally 
raised  in  The  Department  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions, the  hon.  Minister,  in  effect,  washed 
his  hands  of  it  and  put  it  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
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General  (Mr.  Wishart),  so  we  raised  it  with 
the  hon.  Attorney  General.  The  hon.  Minister 
brings  it  back  into  his  own  department  and 
causes  all  the  confusion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  confusing  it 
deliberately. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  confusing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  was  not  quite  that 
simple  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  civil  servants  certainly 
need  somebody  to  fight  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  has  an  organiza- 
tion to  speak  for  him  and  I  am  sure  it  will. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  problem  in  the  Ontario 
hospital  at  Hamilton  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  hon.  Minister's  attention,  concerning 
the  classification  of  building  cleaners  and 
helpers;  I  would  presume  it  is  group  one. 
They  have  a  wage  scale  of  $3,240  a  year. 
I  have  a  pay  check  here  for  a  man  that  has 
worked  there  for  six  years— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Would  you  mind?  I  did 
not  hear. 

Mr.  Davison:  I  have  a  pay  cheque  here 
for  a  man  who  has  worked  there  for  six  years. 
For  two  weeks  his  pay  cheque  is  $115.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  if  you  are 
cleaning  the  floor  in  the  public  washrooms 
you  get  $70  a  week,  as  compared  to  $57  at 
the   Ontario  hospital. 

What  I  would  like  to  find  out  is  this.  There 
are  four  groups  here,  running,  I  suppose 
from  group  one  to  group  four.  Is  there  a 
possibility  when  a  man  is  at  the  top  of  group 
one  of  moving  into  group  two  or  group  three, 
or  would  his  occupation  have  to  be  changed? 
It  seems  that  pretty  nearly  everybody  in  the 
Ontario  hospital  at  Hamilton  is  in  group  one. 
Have  you  got  the  norcentages  there  of  how 
many  are  in  the  different  groups? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  mcnil)or  for  Hamilton  East,  I  may 
say  that  the  salary  mentioned  of  $3,000  a  year 
is  paid  only  during  the  training  period.  If  the 
person  is  performing  satisfactory  service,  the 
longest  that  it  shoidd  take  to  get  to  $3,900 
per  year  is  six  years.  It  does  not  take  most 
the  six  years  to  get  to  the  $3,900,  which  is 
presently  the  top  of  the  class.  These  particular 
classes  are  being  neirotiated  at  the  present 
time.  Negotiations  fell  down,  so  the  matter 
has  gone  to  arbitration.  The  percentage  of  the 
employees  in  the  institutional  classes— in  class 


one— is  very  small.  I  do  not  know  if  it  would 
be  ten  per  cent  or  not;  I  could  get  tliat  figure 
and  give  it  to  you  sometime,  but  I  would 
think  it  would  be  ten  per  cent  or  less.  It  is 
only  there  during  the  training  period,  and  if 
the  person  is  performing  reasonably  satis- 
factory service,  with  the  annual  increments 
he  would  be  at  $3,900  at  the  end  of  six 
years. 

I  cannot  explain  the  cheque.  If  you  would 
like  to— 

Mr.  Davison:  That  is  fine.  I  just  want  to 
explain  that  this  man  has  worked  there  six 
years.  According  to  the  people  in  Hamilton, 
his  work  is  very  satisfactory. 

But  what  I  am  interested  in  is  going  down 
to  class  four,  which  would  be  a  top  of 
$4,800.  Would  there  be  anybody  in  an  in- 
stitution that  would  be  getting  this  type?  Who 
would  he  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  yes.  He  would  be  the 
supervisor. 

Mr.  Davison:  Just  the  supervisor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  supervisor.  They  are 
chosen,  of  course,  from  the— 

Mr.  Davison:  The  ordinary  worker  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  ordinary  worker  could 
become  a  supervisor  in  two  years;  he  does 
not  have  to  work  for  the  six  years  in  order 
to  become  a  supervisor.  I  think  that  class 
begins  at  $4,000.  I  have  said  to  you  that 
these  rates  should  be  under  negotiation  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Davison:  If  I  send  this  gentleman's 
name  over  to  the  hon.  Minister,  would  he 
look  into  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  look  into  it  and  give 
you  the  particulars. 

Vote  302  agreed  to. 

On  vote  303: 

An  hon.  member:  We  have  not  passed  302 
yet. 

Another  hon  member:  It  is  hard  to  know 
what  vote  some  of  these  things  come  under. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  raise  a  few  questions.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  repetitive  in  what  has 
been  said  in  the  general  comment  about  the 
civil  service  association  and  the  commission, 
but  I  feel  I  must  rise  on  behalf  of  many  of 
the  employees  of  the  institution  in  Hamilton 
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—not  just  in  the  Ontario  hospital,  but  in  The 
Department  of  Health  and  The  Department 
of  Highways.  The  reason  I  was  not  here  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  today  at  3  o'clock 
is  because  I  have  been  on  the  telephone, 
listening  to  appeals  for  some  action  by 
employees  in  the  Hamilton  district.  Of 
course,  they  are  pretty  well  excited  about 
their  problems  of  trying  to  live  with  the 
kind  of  money  they  are  receiving  as 
employees  of  the  government  of  Ontario. 
Some  of  the  questions  that  were  raised  with 
me  this  morning  were  that  they  were  work- 
ing at  the  lowest  rates-$3,200  a  year.  The 
wife  had  a  job.  The  employee  was  appealing 
for  some  way  that  he  could  moonlight  and 
find  an  extra  job  to  help  supplement  his  in- 
come. I  told  him  that  I  was  well  aware  of 
this  situation;  that  I  had  had  four  or  five 
calls  previous  to  his,  and  that  this  is  the  going 
trend  in  many  areas.  People  that  are  work- 
ing for  this  kind  of  a  salary  work  on  other 
fobs  on  their  days  off,  and  on  their  off  shift. 
And,  of  course,  their  wives  are  out  trying  to 
supplement  the  income  also.  Some  would 
say:  "This  is  all  right.  Maybe  between  the 
three  jobs  they  can  make  $4,500  or  $5,000 
to  keep  their  families  the  way  they  should 
be  kept."  This  is  not  always  the  case.  A  few 
who  have  health  and  want  to  go  out  and  do 
a  moonlighting  job  do  it  to  supplement  it. 
With  those  who  have  no  children  or  are 
perhaps  fortunate  enough  to  have  in-laws  to 
look  after  the  children,  the  wife  can  go  out 
and  supplement  the  income.  But  in  any 
case,  when  they  do  I  do  not  think  I  have  to 
tell  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that  this  is 
not  conducive  to  family  life,  or  to  the  health 
of  a  person  in  this  society  if  you  have  to 
work  seven  days  a  week  or  have  to  work  16 
hours  a  day  to  supplement  your  income. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  aware— it 
was  raised  in  this  House  yesterday— of  the 
proposed  march  on  Queen's  Park  next 
Thursday  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  civil 
service  association  members.  This  is  what 
has  caused  some  of  the  concern  with  many 
of  their  members.  The  Hamilton  paper 
today,  the  Labour  Beat,  has  a  write-up  taken 
from  a  meeting  held  by  the  so-called  rebel 
group  on  Tuesday  night  of  the  employees, 
and  an  interview  by  the  Labour  Beat  reporter, 
Bas  Korsanti,  with  the  director  of  the 
Hamilton  branch.  This  says  that  the  civil 
service  association  is  warning  them— the  so- 
called  rebel  group— not  to  disrupt  negotia- 
tions by  a  march  on  Queen's  Park.  At  this 
point,  I  have  to  say  that  I  think  they  should 
come  down  and  make  their  protest  if  it  is 
in  two  ways  against  their  own  directors  or 
the  civil  service  association,  or  rather  whether 


or  not  it  is  against  the  laxity  and  the  sbw- 
ness  of  negotiations. 

In  collective  bargaining  in  the  trade  imion 
movement,  of  course,  the  rank  and  file  gets 
exercised  about  delay  in  negotiations  and 
the  time  comes  when  they  have  to  show  a 
little  bit  of  militancy  to  spur  things  up  and 
get  things  going.  But  I  have  often  thought, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  someone  makes 
comments  in  this  House  about  the  great 
Canadian  way  of  life  and  the  great  pride  we 
have  in  this  province,  all  hon.  members  are 
ready  to  thump  their  desks  with  pride,  but 
if  anyone  needs  to  have  some  shame  for  the 
province  of  Ontario  they  can  find  it  in  the 
wages  we  pay  to  some  of  our  civil  servants. 
Certainly  there  has  to  be  a  real  look  taken 
at  this  bottom  wage.  I  think  the  request  of 
the  association  for  a  base  rate  of  something 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $4,300  to  start  is 
realistic,  and  so  is  maintaining  this  approach 
of  moving  up.  This  $2,800  is  just  ridiculous 
in  this  day  and  age. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  problems  in 
trying  to  deal  with  such  a  large  group— 
400,000  employees— but  nevertheless  there 
may  be  some  way  that  a  new  approach  can 
be  taken.  I  looked  through  the  last  issue  of 
the  Trillium,  the  civil  service  association  of 
Ontario's  official  organ,  and  I  saw  the  classi- 
fication and  salary  schedule  and  it  goes  on 
for  page  after  page.  You  wonder  just  how 
any  kind  of  sensible  approach  to  the  problem 
can  be  finally  resolved  to  please  everyone 

I  would  ask  the  question,  and  the  hon„ 
Provincial  Treasurer  could  answer  it  later  on,, 
could  he  tell  me  how  many  different  rates  of 
pay  there  are  in  the  civil  service  groups  of 
Ontario?  I  would  think  there  would  be 
thousands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  About  50  rates. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  About  50  rates,  50  different 
rates?  There  are  only  50  different  rates  in 
the  whole— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  told  that  there  are 
sub-groups  within  some  of  those  sections  but 
that  there  are  50  main  classifications.  That 
is,  you  will  find— if  you  study  these— that 
certain  professional  people  are  classed  to- 
gether as  far  as  salaries  are  concerned, 
although  the  work  they  are  doing  may  have 
no  relation  whatever. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  would  think  if  this  is  the 
case  it  should  be  reduced  drastically.  The 
steel  industry  had  a  real  problem  in  this 
area  for  many  years  and  it  is  now  ten  years 
ipast  since  it  took  a  real  look  at  this  idea  of 
classification.      In     the     Steel     Company    of 
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Canada,  the  Stelco  plant,  prior  to  1954  there 
were  219  different  rates.  In  certain  occupa- 
tions there  might  have  been  seven  different 
rates  in  the  labour  class  and  this  did  nothing 
but  cause  a  lot  of  favouritism,  a  sort  of 
phony,  false  incentive,  and  a  lot  of  these 
things  that  get  the  employees  mixed  up  and 
dissatisfied  with  their  positions.  The  union 
and  tlie  company  went  into  what  was  called 
the  co-operative  wage  study  and  they  boiled 
that  down  to  27  rates  in  that  plant.  Those 
27  rates  now  prevail.  Now  there  is  some 
reasoning  and  some  cohesion  to  what  a  man 
might  be  entitled  to— 27  different  classifica- 
tions and,  of  course,  the  groups  in  those 
rates. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  should  be 
looked  at  in  the  civil  service.  Take,  for 
instance,  in  the  schedule  on  page  11  we  find 
under  "cook":  Cook  1,  cook  2,  cook  3,  cook 
4,  cook  5,  and  cook  6. 

Mr.  Bryden:  None  of  them  gets  paid  any- 
thing worth  mentioning. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  understand  that  once  they 
become  cook  3  they  are  in  the  supervisory 
capacity.  How  anyone  can  put  any  sensible 
application  to  that  sort  of  thing  I  do  not 
know.  It  starts,  of  course,  with  cook  1  at 
$2,880  and  when  you  get  to  cook  6  you  get 
from  $4,600  up  to  $5,500. 

But  then  if  we  go  on  to  page  14  we  find 
in  the  laundries,  we  have  laundry  worker  1, 
laundry  worker  2,  laundry  worker  3,  laundry 
worker  4,  laundry  worker  5,  laundry  worker 
6,  laundry  worker  7,  laundry  worker  8.  What 
in  the  world  would  be  the  difference?  If  you 
could  not  come  up  with  an  occupational  dif- 
ferential where  you  could  have  maybe  three 
rates  to  cover  your  laundry  workers,  certainly 
you  could  have  starter,  intermediate  and 
standard  rates  in  the  laundry  shop  and  then 
have  a  foreman  who  is  paid  as  a  foreman. 
This  silliness  of  eight  different  classifications 
makes  one  wonder,  just  what  they  are  trying 
to  do.  Certainly  this  would  help  to  complicate 
things. 

But  in  the  main,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  we  are  sticking  to  such  low  wages;  why 
do  we  not  establish  a  base  that  is  reason- 
able? Does  the  hon.  Minister  or  anybody  in 
the  department  feel  that  anything  below 
$3,000  is  a  reasonable  starting  rate?  Do  you 
not  think  in  this  day  and  age  that  a  base 
rate  should  be  something  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $4,000  or  $4,200,  and  then  go  on 
up  from  there?  This  is  the  big  problem. 

Another  question  I  would  raise  is  about 
the  procedure  of  arriving  at  a  settlement  in 
negotiations.    I  am  not  too  familiar  with  it 


and  I  will  stand  corrected  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer,  but  if  I  may  ask  a 
question  for  clarification,  I  understand  the 
procedure  is  that  they  do  bargain,  they  have 
now  collective  bargaining,  and  if  they  fail 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  in  the  bargaining 
stage  or  negotiation  stage,  it  is  then  referred 
to  the  joint  council,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  bargaining  is  at  the 
level  of  the  joint  council. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  There  is  no  bargaining  before 
they  go  to  the  joint  council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  I  am  wrong;  there 
is  discussion  at  the  civil  service  level  with 
the  association. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  This  has  something  to  do 
with  causing  confusion,  in  the  sense  they 
get  together  with  the  directors  and  the 
commission  and  they  try  to  settle  it.  If  there 
is  no  settlement,  they  go  to  the  joint  council, 
but  then  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the 
civil  service  commission  also  sits  on  the  joint 
council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  acts  as  chairman;  he 
has  no  vote,  no  say. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  He  acts  as  chairman,  but  has 

no  vote- 
Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  in  a  neutral  position  in 

one   spot  and  in  a  partisan  position  in  the 

other. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  would  advise  the  hon. 
Minister  that  this  is  one  of  the  bones  of 
contention  and  I  can  see  where  it  could  be 
a  bone  of  contention.  This  joint  council  could 
take  the  place  of  a  conciliation  stage,  but  it 
will  not  be  a  conciliation  stage  in  any  sense 
if  you  have  equal  numbers  on  each  side  and 
then  you  have  the  chairman  of  the  civil 
service  commission— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  chairman  is  a  neutral 
chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  he  is  not  neutral  in  his 
previous  state;  he  is  a  representative  of  the 
government  in  his  previous  state— well,  he  is 
under  the  Act.   We  will  deal  with  this  later. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Whatever  happens,  this  is 
what  I  understand  happens.  In  any  case,  if 
he  is  there,  whether  you  call  him  a  neutral 
chairman  or  whether  we  say  that  he  would 
have  some  influence,  is  a  little  bit  beside 
the  point;  his  presence  there  does  not  tend 
to  be  conducive  to  reasonable  negotiations.  I 
would  suggest  you  have  the  joint  council  and 
if  you  have  a  conciliator— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  give  the  hon.  member  a  little 
information  that  might  straighten  him  out.  I 
may  have  misled  you  when  I  said  that  the 
civil  service  chairman  does  not  negotiate  at 
all;  it  is  the  officers  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, and  not  any  members  of  the  civil 
service  commission  who  have  any  discussion 
with  the  salaries  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  no  explanation- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  This  is  an  area  of  confusion 
as  far  as  the  associations  are  concerned  and 
I  have  never  talked  to  anybody  from  the 
executive  of  the  Ontario  civil  service  associa- 
tion; I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  rank  and 
file  and  to  one  or  two  directors,  and  the 
impression  I  get,  with  some  experience,  is 
that  they  have  been  confused  right  through 
the  whole  business  as  to  knowing  where  they 
really  get  into  the  meat  of  having  somebody 
deal  with  them  on  a  basis  that  negotiations 
really  mean  sometliing. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
civil  service  commission  sits  in  on  the  joint 
council,  I  think  that  this  should  be  changed. 
If  this  is  where  you  get  to  the  point  where 
you  start  to  talk  cold  turkey  and  do  some 
real  negotiating,  then  you  should  have  some- 
one in  there  in  the  capacity  of  a  conciliator, 
one  who  is  really  impartial  and  tries  to  resolve 
the  questions  as  they  arise. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, before  the  afternoon  is  out,  would  give 
us  some  idea  as  to  whether  the  present  set 
of  negotiations  is  proceeding  in  an  orderly 
fashion  and  if  there  is  some  likelihood  that 
there  will  be  a  conclusion  in  the  near  future, 
so  that  we  are  not  faced  with  protest  marches 
to  Queen's  Park  to  protest  the  delay  and  tlie 
actions  of  the  civil  service  association  in  con- 
junction with  the  commission.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  to  have  employees  making 
protest  marches  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
money  they   receive  for   their  labours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  members  for  Hamilton 
East  and  Wentworth  East.  I  appreciate  some 
of  the  suggestions  that  the  latter  has  made 
and  I  certainly  shall  give  them  some 
consideration. 

I  would  point  out  to  liim,  and  he  will  under- 
stand this  because  he  is  an  experienced  labour 
man,  that  we  had  hoped  when  these  negotia- 
tions began— and  they  do  include  the  in- 
stitution classes,  which  are  one  of  the  largest 
classes  in  the  civil  service— that  we  could  get 
down    to    some    negotiations.    Unfortunately, 


the  two  sides,  as  I  said  yesterday,  were  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles.  No  negotiations  took 
place;  very  quickly  the  staff  decided  they 
would  take  it  to  arbitration  and  it  is  in 
arbitration. 

I  think  in  fairness  to  the  government,  that 
anyone  must  give  the  government  credit  for 
the  fact  that  the  determination  of  these 
salaries  finally  is  going  to  be  determined  by 
an  independent  body,  namely,  the  arbitra- 
tion board.  Any  feeling  that  the  government 
wishes  to  be  unfair  with  the  civil  servants  is 
a  long  way  from  the  facts.  We  want  to  be 
reasonable.  There  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  salaries  should  be  for 
certain  positions. 

I  can  tell  hon.  members  that  there  are 
three  institutions  in  this  area  and  there  are 
only  13  vacancies  in  all  three  of  those  in- 
stitutions; we  have  lists  of  persons  waiting  to 
obtain  positions  at  the  mental  institutions 
throughout  the  province— almost  every  institu- 
tion, with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

We  want  to  be  good  employers,  and  we 
have  said  from  the  beginning  that  we  want 
to  be  good  employers  and  that  we  are  willing 
to  be.  Certainly  there  can  be  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  salaries  that  should  be 
paid,  but  when  I  tell  you  that  during  what 
would  amount  to  the  last  three  years— that 
is  from  1962— our  salaries  increased  from  $144 
milhon  to  $155  million  in  1962,  the  following 
year  from  $155  million  to  $177  million,  and 
last  year  from  $177  million,  with  no  increase 
in  staff,  or  only  .1  per  cent- 
Mr.  Bryden:  You  said,  "no  increase  in  staff"; 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  applies  to  last 
year  or  the  entire  period  you  were  talking 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  that  is  the  total-.  1 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Point  one  per  cent,  and  the 
salary  payment  increased  from  $177  million 
to  $190.7  million.  I  think  that  this  is  an  in- 
dication that  we  want  to  be  fair  with  the 
civil  servants.  We  want  a  good  staff  and  we 
realize  that  to  have  a  good  staff  we  have  to 
be  good  employers. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
government  is  doing  a  pretty  good  job  in 
increasing  the  wages  in  some  of  the  higher 
wage  ranges  and  in  some  of  the  competitive 
places  where  it  found  that  it  could  not  get 
people,  but  in  some  of  these  lower  scales,  I 
would  suggest  that  its  attitude  is  not  a  very 
realistic  one,  if  I  may  use  that  term.  Maybe 
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it  can  get  people— I  do  not  know— but  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that 
perhaps  as  many  as  one  quarter  of  the  people 
on  the  payroll  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
will  qualify  for  subsidization  of  hospital  in- 
surance premiums  if  and  when  the  bill  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
has  before  the  House  goes  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Perhaps  we  could  have  a 
bet  on  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  percentage  of  your  em- 
ployees in  the  civil  service— we  will  not  bother 
with  the  others  and  you  probably  have  not 
got  the  information— gets  paid  less  than 
$3,000  a  year  and  what  percentage  gets  less 
than  $3,600  a  year?  It  is  in  these  ranges  that 
people  are  going  to  qualify  for  subsidization 
under  the  hon.  Minister's  bill  if  it  should  go 
through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  already  said  that  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  is  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Getting  less  than  $3,600  a 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Getting  less  than  $3,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right.  It  seems  that  the 
deputy  is  looking  up  the  information,  so 
perhaps  you  could  give  it  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  These  figures  would  indi- 
cate that  there  might  be  17  per  cent  under 
the   $3,000  mark. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  how  many  under  $3,600, 
or  whatever  figure  you  have  that  is  close  to 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  would  be  about  35 
per  cent  under  $3,600. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  would  include  the  17 
per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  looks  as  though  I  have 
imderstated  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  You 
lost  your  bet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  glad  I  did  not  take  it. 
I  was  sure  I  would  have  been  betting  on  a 
sure  thing  anyway,  and  I  do  not  believe  in 
doing  that.  This  17  per  cent  means  that 
almost  a  fifth  of  the  civil  service  of  this 
province  are  making  less  than  $3,000  per 
year.     Almost    anybody    in    that    group    will 


qualify  for  subsidy  under  the  bill  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  has  before  us, 
because  most  of  them  will  have  some 
dependants  and  that  will  get  them  into  a 
taxable  income  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  I 
said  20  to  25  per  cent.  I  just  have  to  take 
that  group,  and  I  have  about  got  it.  Then 
there  is  another  18  per  cent  that  are  between 
$3,000  and  $3,600. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  that  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  of 
almost  any  experts,  those  people  are  below 
poverty  levels.  These  people  are  living  in 
poverty,  getting  wages  like  that,  if  they  have 
anybody  to  support.  A  single  person  probably 
could  get  by.  He  would  not  get  very  fat, 
but  he  could  get  by  on  those  wages.  But  for 
people  with  dependants  that  is  poverty.  We 
are  always  talking  about  the  war  on  poverty; 
it  is  getting  to  be  the  favourite  slogan  of 
politicians.  Let  us  start  it  right  here.  Let  us 
eliminate  poverty  in  the  civil  service  of 
Ontario.  I  would  say  that  we  should  not 
contemplate  anything  less  than  $3,600  a 
year— in  fact,  I  suggest  we  might  be  better 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  basic  minimum  of 
$4,000  a  year.  I  am  not  suggesting  we  do 
that  tomorrow,  but  that  should  be  our 
objective  over  a  reasonably  short  period  of 
time. 

The  institutional  services  group's  salary 
schedules  are  now  up  for  review,  as  I  under- 
stand; I  think  they  are  going  to  arbitration. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  study  gone  into  their  wage  rates  by 
the  pay  research  branch  of  the  department. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pay  research  branch 
is  quite  competent  and  has  provided  the 
government  with  information  as  to  rates  for 
people  in  comparable  employment  elsewhere, 
I  do  not  wish  to  question  any  information  it 
may  have  provided  the  government,  but  I 
think  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  pay 
research  branch  has  the  sole  fimction  of 
providing  information.  It  is  up  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  policy  determination  after 
the  pay  research  branch  has  provided  the 
information. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  that  he  should  consider  the 
information  he  no  doubt  has  from  the  pay 
research  branch  in  this  light;  the  people  in 
this  institutional  services  group  are  notori- 
ously underpaid  all  through  the  community. 
They  provide  a  major  vital  service  to  the 
community,  but  they  are,  without  question, 
the  worst-paid  group  in  the  community. 
Therefore,  he  should  not  be  too  much 
impressed  by  comparisons  with  similar  groups 
employed  by  other  employers.  I  am  sure  that 
the  people  in  his  institutions  are  as  well  paid 
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as  the  people  in  the  Toronto  general  hospital; 
the  people  in  the  Toronto  general  hospital 
are  grossly  underpaid.  In  view  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  that  service  is  assuming  in 
the  modern  world,  somebody  has  to  make 
a  start  in  getting  the  wages  of  these  people 
up,  and  I  say  the  government  should  make 
the  start.  You  see,  negotiations  broke  down 
before  they  started  because  the  civil  service 
association  was  asking  that  the  people  who 
provide  services  to  sick  people  should  be  paid 
as  much  as  common  labourers  in  industry. 
The  government  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
that  proposition;  it  wants  to  compare  them 
with  grossly  exploited  people  in  other  institu- 
tions! not  government  institutions.  I  am  sure 
the  two  parties  will  never  get  together. 

I  would  not  be  too  happy  about  the  out- 
come of  the  arbitration.  I  hope  it  will  go 
well  for  the  association,  but  my  own  experi- 
ence in  past  years  with  boards  of  this  kind 
is  that  they  go  on  the  basis  of  comparison; 
they  never  consider  the  question  of  basic 
equity.  If  everybody  in  this  type  of  work  is 
being  underpaid,  how  are  we  ever  going  to 
get  the  wages  up?  I  say  that  the  government 
ought  to  take  a  bold  step  forward.  It  should 
not  force  this  arbitration;  it  should  come  forth 
with  a  realistic  proposal  that  would  make  a 
significant  increase  in  the  pay  of  these 
people. 

We  had  a  group  of  men  from  Oak  Ridge 
at  Penetang  in  front  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  took  them  over  to 
the  Treasury  building  and  jollied  them  up  in 
his  own  inimitable  way.  He  tells  us  that 
they  went  home  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  did  not  jolly  them  up. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  went  home  happy,  any- 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon,  member  is  dis- 
appointed if  anyone  is  happy,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  disappointed  if  anyone  is 
deluded  into  being  happy  on  the  basis  of 
exploitation.  These  men,  with  families  no 
doubt,  are  getting  $3,400  to  $4,200  a  year.  I 
would  certainly  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
tried  to  persuade  those  people  that  they 
had  any  basis  for  being  happy.  I  think  you 
should  make  them  happy  on  a  real  basis  by 
getting  some  more  money  for  them— a  living 
wage.  You  are  paying  starvation  wages  to  a 
substantial  part  of  your  public  employees, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  you  changed  your 
attitude.  There  are  men  sitting  on  these 
benches  who  work  in  plants  where  people  who 
sweep  the  floors  are  paid  $2.30  an  hour.  My 
colleague,    the   hon.    member    for    Hamilton 


East,  says  probably  more  than  about  half  of 
your  total  civil  service.  And  yet  you  are  trying 
to  tell  us  that  you  are  interested  in  doing  a 
job  on  wages.  I  am  personally  concerned 
about  this  institutional  services  group,  in 
terms  not  only  of  the  public  service  itself,  but 
of  that  type  of  employee  in  the  community 
at  large.  I  think  it  is  time  the  government  set 
a  pattern  for  the  community  in  trying  to  get 
these  people  up  to  at  least  the  point  of  a 
living  wage.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  now,  both  in  the  government  service 
and  elsewhere  in  the  community,  are  getting 
less  than  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  word 
to  say  on  The  Department  of  Civil  Service. 

Mr.    Chairman:    What   item? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Vote  303,  on  recruitment. 
Are  we  not  on  recruitment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  303,  right! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
small  point  I  would  like  to  raise;  I  am 
perplexed  about  it.  In  the  memorandum 
to  all  employees  dated  March  17,  1965,  Mr. 
Collins  indicated  the  award  that  had  been 
arrived  at.  Point  No.  1  of  that  award  said  that 
a  new  schedule  for  the  accrual  of  annual 
vacation  leave  has  been  awarded.  Under  this 
clause,  new  employees  having  up  to  three 
years  of  service  will  have  vacation  leave  of 
two  weeks  per  year,  and  employees  having 
three  years  of  service  or  more  will  have  vaca- 
tion leave  of  three  weeks  per  year  up  to  20 
years    of   service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer.  I  am  frankly  not  familiar 
with  this.  Is  it  a  cut-back  fror^ji  three  to  twa 
weeks  as  part  of  the  negotiated  agreement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Perhaps  I  could  explain  it 
to  the  hon.  member.  There  will  be  no  cut- 
back for  anyone.  I  am  not  trying  to  speak  in 
a  double-talk  fashion;  for  the  new  people 
who  come  in,  this  will  apply  once  the  award 
has  come  into  effect.  This  was  negotiated 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  civil  service  associa- 
tion. This  was  not  considered  by  the  board 
of  arbitration,  and  it  does  not  affect  any  of 
those  who  were  here  before. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  But  it  will  be  limited  ta 
two  weeks  for  all  those  who  are  new  em- 
ployees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
what  I  wanted  to  raise  in  this  House,  and 
what  perplexes  me  about  it,  is  the  lack  of 
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contact  and  consultation  which  this  reflects. 
I  stand  to  be  corrected— and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Heahh  may  subsequently  do  so— 
but  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  seriously  and  adversely  affected  prospects 
of  hiring  at  all  Ontario  hospitals  in  the  prov- 
ince—indeed, if  I  understand  it  correctly,  the 
mental  health  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Health  is  presently  in  the  process  of  making 
some  submissions  for  encouraging  that  this 
be  otherwise  altered.  For  nurses,  social 
workers,  psychologists  and  medical  psychi- 
atrists, the  prospects  of  two  weeks  leave  at 
a  lower  salary  for  the  first  three  years 
obviously  is  not  sufficient  enticement— cer- 
tainly not  to  compete  with  general  hospitals 
in  tlie  community.  What  I  am  curious  about 
is  that  this  could  have  happened  without 
some  kind  of  consultation  with  branches  in 
the  department  which  this  legisalation  or 
these  rules  affect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  should  think  that  the 
civil  service  association,  having  representa- 
tives from  all  these  staffs,  must  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  their  people;  there  must  have 
been  an  understanding. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  see.  Please  understand  me, 
Mr.  Treasurer,  I  am  not  in  fact  laying  blame; 
I  am  trying  to  imderstand.  Here  are  OHs  in 
enough  staff  difficulty  as  it  is,  yet  another 
serious  obstacle  has  been  put  in  their  path.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  overcome  the  im- 
pression that  has  been  created,  even  if  it  is 
reversed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  was  really  an  adjust- 
ment of  holidays.  As  you  know,  there  were 
advantages  as  well. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  appreciate  that  there  were 
advantages  on  the  other  side.  All  right,  I 
shall  let  it  lie  there  until  the  health  estimates. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  year  ago  I  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that 
he  post  vacancies  in  Dominion  public  build- 
ings, in  post  offices  throughout  the  province. 
Has  that  suggestion  been  accepted  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  under- 
standing is  that  we  are  not  even  permitted  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  are  not  permitted. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  are  not  permitted  at  all? 
May  I  suggest  then,  possibly  you  should  take 
some  other  public  building  in  the  community, 
maybe  one  of  your  own  offices  in  a  central 


location,  and  post  vacancies  in  that  office,  so 
that  residents  from  all  parts  of  Ontario  have 
the  same  opportunity  for  applying  for  positions 
with  the  civil  service?  Will  you  follow  a  sug- 
gestion like  that,  Mr.  Minister— post  vacancies 
in  some  other  central  location  in  each  com- 
munity, so  that  other  centres  have  the  same 
opportunity  for  employment  with  the  civil 
service? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  see. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  are  doing  that  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Newman:  Will  you  consider  that,  Mr. 
Minister? 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question?  As  he  knows,  the 
head  office  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  is  situated  in  my  riding 
and  many  of  his  employees  live  there.  The 
hon.  Minister  mentioned,  I  think  last  evening, 
about  the  engineers'  assistants  and  some  prob- 
lems being  ironed  out  here.  One  of  the 
problems  conveyed  to  me  was  that  on  the 
road  they  work  a  40-hour  week.  When  they 
come  in,  the  work  week  is  shorter.  There  was 
some  question  about  pay.  Has  that  been 
ironed  out  so  that  they  know  exactly  where 
they  are  in  that  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
inform  the  hon.  member  that  some  adjust- 
ments have  been  made.  The  matter  is  still 
under  consideration  and  the  final  determina- 
tion has  not  yet  been  made.  We  are  work- 
ing on  some  change  in  the  classification. 

Mr.  Young:  And  they  will  go  on  an  hourly 

pay! 

Vote  303  agreed  to. 
Vote  304  agreed  to. 
Vote  305  agreed  to. 

On  vote  306: 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  witli  regard  to  306,  about  the 
directives  that  come  from  the  office?  I  have 
seen  some  of  them.  I  asked  the  hon.  Min- 
ister for  copies  of  them,  but  I  understand  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  get  them  all,  because 
there  are  so  many  of  them.  Are  those  direc- 
tives based  on  legislation  and  regulations, 
or  do  they  sometimes  go  out  without  any 
basis  in  regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  may  inform  the  hon. 
member  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  these. 
The  manner  which  is  followed  in  this  man- 
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agement  of  personnel  is  to  develop  classifica- 
tions. Once  the  salaries  have  been  agreed 
upon,  those  classifications  are  brought  to  the 
Treasury  board  and  usually  approved.  Then 
an  order-in-council  confirms  the  arrangement 
and  that  is  the  basis  of  the  directive  that  goes 
out. 

Mr.  Young:  Then,  the  directives  go  out 
that  are  based  on  an  order-in-council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 
Vote  306  agreed  to. 

On  vote  307: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
number  of  matters  I  would  like  to  raise  here. 

First,  this  may  be  an  appropriate  time  to 
come  back  briefly  to  a  point  raised  by  my 
hon.  friend  from  Wentworth  East  a  few 
minutes  ago,  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  chairman  of  the  civil  service  commission 
as  chairman  of  the  Ontario  joint  council. 
The  Public  Service  Act  is  quite  specific  in 
providing  that  the  civil  service  commission 
is  a  department  and  is  responsible  to  the 
Minister  for  the  administration  of  the  Act. 
The  Minister  in  this  case  happens  to  be  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  although  it  could 
be  any  Minister  designated  by  the  Cabinet. 

There  are  some  jurisdictions  where  the 
civil  service  commission,  or  a  comparable 
body,  is  in  a  sense  an  independent  body.  For 
example,  in  the  government  of  Canada,  it  is 
accountable  directly  to  Parliament.  I  am  not 
saying  that  is  of  vital  significance,  but  there 
is  no  question  here  but  that  the  civil  service 
commission  is  a  department  and  an  agency 
of  the  government,  directly  accountable  to 
the  government,  through  the  Minister  desig- 
nated as  the  person  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Act.  Therefore,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer— and  I 
am  not  going  on  the  basis  of  any  complaints 
I  have  received,  because  I  have  received 
none— that  it  is  not  a  good  practice  to  have 
an  agent  of  the  government,  sitting,  shall  we 
say,  as  the  impartial  chairman  of  the  joint 
council. 

The  joint  council,  of  course,  is  not  a 
council  in  the  normal  sense.  It  is  a  bipartite 
body.  There  are  four  representatives  from 
each  side,  but  they  act  as  a  unit,  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  Then  there  has  to  be  a 
chairman  who  is  not  associated  with  either 
of  them.  Now,  that  cannot  be  as  long  as  the 
civil  service  commission  is  in  the  position  it 
is  in;  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  impartial 
body  in  these  matters  and  its  chairman 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  person. 


Therefore,  the  government  should  seek 
somebody  entirely  removed  from  the  govern- 
ment service,  in  my  opinion.  This  is  certainly 
not  intended  as  any  reflection  on  the  present 
chairman  of  the  civil  service  commission.  I 
would  think  that  if  anyone  can  act  in  this 
dual  capacity  and  carry  it  off,  he  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  one  who  could  do  it,  but 
basically— 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Well,  why  bring 
it  up  then? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course,  matters  of  principle 
are  completely  beyond  your  comprehension. 
I  suggest  you  just  go  back  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Edwards:  You  are  yakking  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  A  person  with  one  head  can- 
not successfully  wear  two  hats,  and  that  is 
what  the  hon.  Minister  is  suggesting  the 
chairman  of  the  civil  service  commission 
should  do  in  this  situation.  In  fact,  the 
comments  he  made  a  few  minutes  ago  lead 
me  to  believe  he  even  may  be  wanting  him 
to  wear  three  hats.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite 
clear  from  the  Act  itself,  that  he  is  asking 
him  to  wear  two  hats.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  wishes 
to  make  any  comments  on  that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
that  if  I  thought  that  I  could  make  him 
happy,  I  might  decide  to  recommend  that  the 
chairman  be  changed.  But  I  am  not  a  bit 
sure  that  if  I  did  even  then  he  would  be 
happy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  wonder  you  have 
difficult  employee  relations. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  We  want  you  to  make  some 
people  happy  who  are  looking  for  more 
money.    You  never  make  me  dis-happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Let  me  say  this,  and  I 
say  this  seriously,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  when  we  arranged  to  negotiate 
salaries  those  who  were  going  to  undertake 
that  task  had  not  had  even  as  much  experi- 
ence then  as  they  have  had  now,  and  they 
were  not  what  you  could  say  tremendously 
experienced.  It  was  thought  that  the  chairman 
of  the  commission  could  be  helpful  in  arrang- 
ing to  get  these  two  groups  together. 

Our  representatives  on  the  joint  council 
are  all  good  men— Mr.  McNab,  the  chairman, 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Highways;  Mr. 
Elborn,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education; 
Mr.  Metzler,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour, 
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and  Mr.  Walker,  the  associate  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Treasury.  We  did  our  best  to  pick 
good  representatives  from  the  management 
side,  and  I  think  this  has  been  helpful.  But 
I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  impress  my  hon. 
friends  with  the  fact  that  the  motive  and 
ambition  that  we  had  was  to  make  this  work. 
We  did  what  we  thought  was  wise  in  that 
connection. 

We  may  not  always  have  this  chairman  of 
the  civil  service  commission.  If  it  would  work 
better  with  some  other  chairman,  certainly 
we  will  arrange  to  get  some  other  chairman. 

As  I  said  last  night,  and  I  say  again  now, 
we  are  disappointed  that  we  are  not  in 
negotiation,  and  that  everything  is  being  re- 
ferred to  a  board  of  arbitration.  This  is  of 
great  concern  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
we  will  do,  but  we  will  do  everything  we 
can  to  change  this  situation.  I  hope  that  if 
you  have  any  influence  in  areas  that  could 
bring  this  about,  you  will  use  it  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to 
try  to  use  my  good  influence— or  whatever  it 
may  be— in  the  area  where  I  think  it  is  most 
urgent  that  it  be  exercised.  The  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer,  I  think,  quite  genuinely,  wants 
to  see  the  negotiation  work;  he  wants  to  see 
a  sound  basis  of  understanding  in  mutual 
goodwill  and  confidence.  But  that  does  not 
come  about  through  exhortation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  say  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer— 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  at  all— that 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  was  saying  yesterday, 
and  on  the  basis  of  what  he  is  saying  today, 
the  difficulty  is  that  he— and  I  take  it  since 
he  is  speaking  for  the  government— does  not 
even  understand  what  negotiations  consist  of. 
This  is  where  the  trouble  arises.  You  see,  there 
is  a  long  history  that  unfortunately  you  have 
to  live  down  if  you  are  going  to  establish  a 
sound,  secure  basis  of  staff  relationship.  For 
years,  the  government  of  this  province  flatly 
refused  to  consider  even  the  proposition  of 
negotiation.  We  had  many  battles  in  this 
House  in  past  years  on  this  matter.  They 
just  would  not  consider  it;  they  wanted  to 
maintain  a  paternalistic  relationship  where  the 
civil  servants  and  their  representatives  were 
nice  little  boys  who  could  be  patted  on  the 
head  from  time  to  time,  and  the  government 
would  make  decisions  when  the  chips  were 
down. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Public  Service  Act 
is  shot  through  with  that  paternalistic  attitude. 
All  sorts  of  matters  that  should  be  settled  by 
negotiation  are  actually,  under  the  Act,  de- 
termined arbitrarily  by  the  government.^  Al- 
most everything.  I  am  not  saying  that  con- 
tinues to  be  the  practice  in  all  fields,  but  that 


is  still  the  philosophy  in  the  Act.  A  pater- 
nalistic philosophy  is  written  through  this 
Act. 

This  was  the  attitude  of  the  government 
imtil  very  recently,  when  it  said  it  was  pre- 
pared to  negotiate— to  use  the  joint  council 
actually  as  an  instrument  of  negotiation.  That 
is  a  new  type  of  departure  that  may  take  some 
doing  to  make  it  work.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
government  wants  to  negotiate,  but  it  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  negotiate  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  confidence  and  trust  if  it  continues 
to  hold  on  to  the  old  paternalistic  attitude 
that  it  had  before,  and  take  the  position  that 
every  time  something  is  not  settled,  it  is  be- 
cause the  other  fellows  are  so  unreasonable, 
and  will  not  do  it  their  way:  "Let  us  be 
reasonable,  fellows.  Just  accept  what  we  say, 
and  everything  will  be  fine." 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Is  the  rank  and  file  un- 
happy or  is  it  just  the  leaders  who  are 
unhappy- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  yes,  it  is  just  the  leaders 
who  are  unhappy,  or  it  is  just  I  who  am  un- 
happy. I  do  not  give  a  hoot  whether  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  makes  me  happy  or  not, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  him  make  some  of 
these  other  people  happy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  just  love  to  see 
you  happy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  only  trouble  is  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  unhappy  people  with  whom  you 
are  dealing  and  you  are  not  making  them 
happy;  that  is  a  little  more  to  the  point.  You 
see,  this  sort  of  frivolous  dismissal  of  a  serious 
problem  is  not  really  a  very  good  answer.  The 
hon.  Minister  said  that  he  spent  three  days 
in  London,  England,  last  year,  talking  to 
people  connected  with  the  British  civil  serv- 
ice. He  found  that  their  relationship  is  well- 
founded  in  mutual  trust  and  goodwill.  Well,  I 
think  that  perhaps  he  might  have  found  a  few 
other  things.  He  could  have  looked— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  looked  around  and 
saw  both  sides- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  but  just  a  second.  If  he 
had  looked  a  little  further  he  would  have 
found  that  that  mutual  confidence  and  good- 
will is  based  on  40  years  of  solid  negotiation, 
or  what  we  in  this  country  call  collective 
bargaining— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right.  I  realize 
that- 

Mr.  Bryden:  Forty  years  of  it.  The  British 
Treasury   enters   into   signed,   written   agree- 
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inents  with  the  recognized  staff  associations 
and  they  have  been  doing  it  for  years.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Whitley  councils— what 
we  call  the  joint  councils— are  not  the  agency 
of  collective  bargaining.  There  is  genuine  col- 
lective bargaining,  such  as  in  industry,  with 
signed  agreements  between  the  Treasury, 
which  acts  for  the  government  and  desig- 
nated associations.  The  civil  service  over 
there,  of  course,  is  a  much  bigger  and  more 
complicated  organization  than  we  have  here. 
They  have  several  associations  which  make 
their  job  more  complicated. 

They  have  a  solid  base  of  negotiation  and 
the  Whitley  council,  or  joint  council,  is  just 
a  further  level  of  consultation  erected  on  top 
of  the  fundamental  basis  of  what  we  would 
call  collective  bargaining. 

We  do  not  have  any  of  that  sort  of  back- 
ground at  all,  and  we  do  not  have  any  of 
the  spirit  that  is  implicit  in  it.  I  may  say, 
incidentally,  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer did  not  have  to  take  a  trip  to  London 
at  the  taxpayers*  expense  to  discover  what 
I  have  just  been  saying;  it  is  all  set  forth  with 
great  clarity  in  a  command  paper  issued  by 
the  British  Treasury  in  1955,  which  is  on  file 
right  in  the  legislative  library  here,  and  set 
forth  in  somewhat  less  detail  in  Professor 
Frankel's  book  on  "Staff  relations  in  the  civil 
service."  You  just  cannot  come  back  to  the 
boys  here  and  say:  "Look,  fellows,  over  in 
Britain  they  have  mutual  confidence  and  good 
faith  and  it  is  well  established,"  and  so  on. 

You  are  not  going  to  get  that  spirit  by 
exhortation.  You  have  to  get  it  by  evidence 
of  good  faith  on  your  side.  That  is  the  only 
way  you  can  do  it.  You  can  exhort  them 
until  the  cows  come  home;  unless  they  can 
see  it  in  what  is  happening,  there  is  not  going 
to  be  any  real  basis  of  good  faith.  My  obser- 
vation, and  I  have  had  substantial  experience 
in  the  field  of  labour  relations,  is  that  where 
an  employer  genuinely  does  negotiate  and 
takes  the  representatives  of  his  employees  into 
his  confidence  and  treats  them  as  adult 
human  beings,  he  finds  that  he  develops  a 
sound  basis  of  mutual  confidence.  But  as 
long  as  he  fails  to  do  that  he  can  exhort  them 
all  he  likes;  but  all  he  will  get  will  be  more 
and  more  ill  will,  and  more  and  more  dis- 
satisfaction, which  seems  to  be  the  current 
condition  in  Ontario. 

I  would  judge,  from  what  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  has  said  himself,  that  he  hardly 
even  gets  started  in  negotiations.  There  is 
not  even  enough  basis  to  get  together  and  sit 
down  and  make  a  first  step;  it  just  goes 
bang!— off  to  arbitration.  There  is  certainly 
no  negotiating  relationship  there. 


No  doubt  this  is,  in  part,  the  fault  of  the 
civil  service  association.  As  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  said,  when  the  parties  sat  down 
in  this  joint  council  for  the  purposes  of 
negotiation,  they  were  both  very  inexperi- 
enced. That  is  probably  true,  and  it  will  take 
a  while  to  work  out  procedures  that  are 
satisfactory.  But  you  still  have  got  to  treat 
the  properly  designated  representatives  of 
the  employees  with  respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  do. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  raised  a  matter  yes- 
terday and  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
denied  it.  But  I  am  going  to  raise  it  again 
today,  because  I  cannot  understand  the  basis 
for  his  denial.  I  raised  the  matter  with  him 
that  in  an  important  negotiation,  in  one  of 
the  most  vital  ones  he  has  had  to  date, 
he  went  behind  the  backs  of  the  association 
representatives,  directly  to  the  employees.  I 
ajn  telling  him  that  as  long  as  he  does  that 
he  will  never  build  up  any  mutual  confidence 
and  goodwill. 

I  refer  to  the  first  case  that  ever  went  to 
arbitration,  relating  to  fringe  benefits.  This 
was,  without  going  into  all  the  details,  and 
trying  to  summarize  them  as  quickly  as 
possible,  under  discussion  for  a  substantial 
time  and  it  appears  that  a  deadlock  had  been 
reached.  The  question  was  referred  to 
arbitration  pursuant  to  The  Public  Service 
Act.  Then  the  government  stated  that  it 
had  some  sort  of  a  committee  investigating 
the  matter,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
arbitration  procedures  might  well  be  left  in 
abeyance  until  that  committee  reported  that 
its  recommendations  might  be  a  basis  for 
further  negotiation.  So  the  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings were  suspended.  Then  the  report 
of  the  committee  became  available  and  Mr. 
Collins,  as  the  chairman  of  the  joint  council, 
attempted  in  September  to  get  the  question 
back  to  the  joint  council;  he  advised  the 
chairman  of  the  arbitration  board  by  letter  of 
September  21,  1964,  that  he  was  doing  that. 

So  there  was  an  attempt,  and  I  think  a 
sensible  attempt,  to  try  to  reopen  negotiations 
on  the  basis  of  further  information  that  the 
government  had.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
joint  council  is  to  be  commended  for  making 
that  attempt. 

There  were,  apparently,  some  discussions. 
Apparently  some  difficulties  were  en- 
countered. The  employee  representatives 
were  not  willing  to  take  what  the  government 
handed  out  in  its  infinite  goodness  and  mercy, 
and  take  it  as  something  they  should  be 
overjoyed  about.  They  wanted  to  negotiate; 
they    wanted    to    discuss    the    matter.     This 
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immediately  got  the  government's  wind  up. 
These  fellows  actually  wanted  to  talk  about 
it;  they  were  not  willing  to  take  the  govern- 
ment's proposition  exactly  as  it  was,  so  that 
seemed  to  indicate  that  we  were  going  to 
be  in  trouble  and  there  was  going  to  be  a 
breakdown.  At  any  rate,  the  parties  presum- 
ably were  still  supposed  to  be  discussing  it, 
because  according  to  the  arbitration  award, 
under  date  of  December  8,  1964,  Mr.  Collins, 
the  chairman  of  the  joint  council,  again 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  arbitration 
board  saying  that  the  matter  was  once  again 
officially  on  the  agenda  of  the  joint  council 
for  Monday,  December  14.  So  the  matter 
was  on  the  agenda  of  the  joint  council  for 
December  14  for  negotiation.  Mr.  Collins 
also  stated  in  his  letter,  according  to  the 
report  I  have  here,  that  it  looked  as  if  there 
might  be  a  breakdown  in  negotiations  and 
the  matter  might  have  to  go  to  arbitration, 
but  as  of  that  date  negotiations  had  not 
broken  down.  According  to  this  document, 
the  matter  was  still  to  go  before  the  joint 
council  on  Monday,  December  14,  for  a  last 
try  at  an  understanding. 

On  December  7,  that  is  one  week  before 
the  date  it  was  to  go  back  to  the  joint  council, 
Mr.  A.  T.  C.  McNab,  the  chairman  of  the 
official  side,  that  is  the  government  side  of 
the  Ontario  joint  council,  undertook  to 
circularize  all  the  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  wants 
to  know  where  I  got  that  information,  I  got 
it  from  one  of  the  bulletin  boards  here;  it 
was  posted  all  over  the  place.  It  was  also 
sent,  I  believe,  to  the  employees  individually 
although  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

While  negotiations  were  still  in  progress 
the  government  went  behind  the  civil  service 
association— the  civil  service  association  rep- 
resented on  the  joint  council— directly  to 
the  employees.  How  do  you  expect  you  are 
going  to  get  a  mature  relationship  on  that 
basis?  Mr.  McNab's  letter  to  the  employees 
was  headed  "Government  offer  concerning 
employees'  fringe  benefits."  It  read  as 
follows: 

On  November  13,  1964,  the  chief  nego- 
tiators for  the  civil  service  association  and 
the  government  agreed  to  recommend  to 
their  respective  principals  a  basis  for 
settlement  of  current  negotiations  concern- 
ing fringe  benefits. 

The  civil  service  association,  incidentally, 
denies  that  the  negotiators  had  agreed  to  any 
such  thing.  However,  that  is  not  the  point 
I  am  getting  at.  Quoting  further  from  Mr. 
McNab's  letter: 

This   settlement  would  have  given  civil 


servants  presently  employed  the  following 

improved  benefits- 
then    there    is    a    list    of    alleged    improved 
benefits  which  I  will  not  read  out  unless  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  wants  me  to. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  They  are  not  allegations,  they  are 
facts. 

Mr.    Bryden:    Then,    continuing   from    Mr. 

McNab's  letter: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  above  proposal 
would  represent  an  estimated  average 
annual  saving  of  over  $140  in  premiums 
to  employees  who  currently  have  life 
insurance  and  comparable  medical-surgical 
coverage  for  himself  and  his  family.  Un- 
fortunately, the  association  board  of 
directors  did  not  ratify  the  recommendation 
of  the  chief  negotiators,  although  the 
official  side  of  the  joint  council  and  the 
government  accepted  it  as  the  basis  for 
settlement  and  the  matter  remains  un- 
resolved. 

In  other  words,  these  terrible  fellows  over  in 
the    civil    service    association    have    stopped 
you     good    people     from     getting    improved 
benefits.   Continuing  with  Mr.  McNab's  letter: 
Either  party  ma^'  again  refer  the  issue 
to    the    Ontario    joint    coimcil,    and    if    no 
majority  decision  is  possible  the  civil  serv- 
ice  arbitration   board   would   reconvene   to 
decide  the  matter  on  its  merits. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  letter  was  sent 
out  while  the  matter  was  still  officially 
under  negotiation.  It  would  have  been  bad 
enough  if  it  had  been  sent  out  after  negotia- 
tions had  broken  down— that,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  most  reprehensible— but  when  it 
was  sent  out  when  there  was  even  a  glimmer 
of  a  chance  that  negotiations  might  be 
resumed,  it  was  totally  irresponsible. 

It  is  not  really  of  concern  if  what  Mr. 
McNab  said  is  right  or  not;  it  is  the  whole 
procedure  that  is  involved.  I  do  not  know 
how  one  gets  this  across  to  the  govenjment 
because  it  seems  to  have  no  comprehension  of 
what  is  involved  in  collective  bargaining. 

Let  us  put  it  this  way:  On  the  Treasury 
benches  there  are  a  number  of  lawyers— 
perhaps  a  third  to  a  hnlf  of  them  are  lawyers. 
I  imagine  that  all  of  them,  though  probably 
not  engaged  in  private  practice  now,  have 
been  so  engaged  in  the  past.  Let  them  think 
of  their  position  as  a  solicitor  in  this  context. 

Let  us  say  they  had  a  client  who  was 
engaged  in  certain  negotiations  with  another 
person   represented   by   another  lawyer,    and 
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let  us  say  that  the  two  parties  were  having 
some  diflBcuIties  or  that  the  two  lawyers  who 
were  acting  on  instructions  from  their  clients 
were  having  some  difficulty  in  getting 
together.  Then  let  us  say  that  the  lawyer 
for  the  other  side  went  behind  the  back  of 
the  lawyer  on  this  side,  the  Cabinet  Minister 
who  was  in  that  capacity,  went  directly  to 
his  client  and  told  him,  "If  that  lawyer  of 
yours  was  not  such  a  hard  guy  to  get  along 
with  we  could  get  down  to  business  and  get 
an  agreement  that  would  be  quite  beneficial 
to  you.  You  would  get  many  of  these  benefits, 
but  this  lawyer  of  yours  is  standing  in  the 
way." 

I  do  not  know  what  any  of  these  hon. 
gentlemen  would  do  if  they  found  themselves 
in  that  sort  of  situation,  but  I  expect  they 
would  report  the  other  lawyer  to  the  law 
society.  But  this  is  what  the  government 
does  with  the  civil  service  association.  It 
runs  into  diflBculty,  so  it  has  the  chairman  of 
its  side  on  the  joint  council  communicate 
directly  with  the  employees,  saying  to  them, 
"If  it  were  not  for  that  association  that  is 
supposed  to  be  representing  you,  you  could 
have  all  sorts  of  benefits.  We  could  have  a 
nice  agreement  that  would  benefit  you  all." 

Yet  in  the  face  of  that,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  tries  to  tell  us  that  he  is  really 
concerned  about  establishing  a  good  relation- 
ship. It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  should 
come  home  to  him  that  he  will  never  establish 
a  good  relationship  that  way.  The  civil 
service  association  is  the  representative  of  the 
civil  servants.  The  government,  if  it  wants 
to  have  a  good  relationship,  will  deal  with 
their  representative  and  with  no  one  else. 
It  will  not  try  to  go  behind  their  backs.  It 
will  not  try  to  undermine  the  confidence  of 
the  employees  in  their  own  association;  yet 
that  is  essentially  what  this  letter  tries  to 
do.  It  says,  in  effect,  "We  had  a  good  settle- 
ment that  would  be  good  for  you  but  your 
association  turned  it  upside  down." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  not  blame  Mr. 
McNab. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  am  not  blaming  Mr. 
McNab.  I  am  quite  certain  that  in  a  matter 
of  this  magnitude  Mr.  McNab  would  not  act 
on  his  own  initiative;  I  am  sure  he  was 
acting  exclusively— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  government  has  to  take 
responsibility.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
get  into  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  relationship 
with  the  government  in  this  matter,  but  as 


far  as  I  am  concerned  the  government  has  to 
take  responsibility  for  what  he  does.  He  is 
the  government's  representative  in  these 
negotiations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  is  the  representative, 
and  he  is  entirely  free. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  is  free.  We  are  not 
looking  over  his  shoulder  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  mean  to  say  then  that  his  official 
side  does  not  represent  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  I  said  they  did. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  if  they  represent  the 
government  then  they  are  acting  for  the 
government  and  the  government  has  to  take 
responsibility  for  what  they  do.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  persuade  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  even  of  that,  I  do  not  know.  No 
wonder  he  is  having  trouble  with  negotiations 
if  he  is  repudiating  his  own  official  repre- 
sentative, if  that  is  what  he  has  in  mind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  saw  this  and 
saw  what  terrible  people  these  civil  service 
association  people  were,  I  phoned  them  up 
and  asked  them  if  they  would  let  me  have 
their  side  of  this  story.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  they  gave  considerable  thought  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  would 
send  me  anything  but  they  did  decide  to  send 
me  a  printed  document.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
a  public  document  in  any  case,  but  I  just 
want  it  understood  they  did  not  come  to  me— 
I  went  to  them.  They  were  not  even  sure  that 
they  would  give  it  to  me  at  first  but  they  did 
give  me  this  so  that  I  would  have  both  sides 
of  the  story.  I  think  since  I  have  read  part 
of  Mr.  McNab's  memo  into  the  record,  just  to 
keep  the  picture  honest,  I  should  read  at  least 
part  of  their  memo  into  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No  more  than 
you  do. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  from  the  civil  service 
association,  signed  by  W.  J.  Foster,  president, 
and  Harold  Bowen,  executive  secretary.  It  is 
addressed:  "To  all  Ontario  public  servants  re 
the  welfare  package."  It  begins: 

Do  not  be  misled. 
This  shows  a  sound  basis  of  understanding. 
A.  T.  C.  McNab,  representing  the  official 
side  of  the  Ontario  joint  council,  has  dis- 
tributed a  letter  which  by  its  omissions, 
distortions  and  inaccuracies  is  obviously 
aimed  at  undercutting  the  association. 
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I  will  not  comment  on  their  allegations  of 
omissions,  distortions  and  inaccuracies,  but  the 
charge  that  he  is  obviously  aiming  at  under- 
cutting the  association  is  unquestionably  true. 
What  other  purpose  could  it  have?  Quoting 
further: 

These  are  the  facts: 

L  The  government  has  never  contributed 
one  cent  toward  a  welfare  package. 

2.  The  association  first  requested  in  1956 
government  participation  in  Blue  Cross  and 
PSI  Blue  plan  or  equivalent  plans. 

This  is  a  matter  that  obviously  has  been 
hanging  fire  for  a  long  time. 

3.  A  formal  submission  was  placed  before 
the   new   Ontario   joint  council   in  August 

1963  for  participation  in  OHSC  replacing 
Blue  Cross  and  PSI  Blue  plan  or  equivalent. 

4.  After  repeated  attempts  to  negotiate 
without  success  the  association  requested 
arbitration. 

5.  The  Ontario  joint  council  promised  a 
decision  by  April  1,  1964,  and  the  associa- 
tion withdrew  from  arbitration. 

6.  The  promise  was  broken  and  the 
arbitration  board  sat  on  July  8,  1964.  The 
arbitration  board  referred  the  matter  back 
for  negotiation  on  the  government  promise, 
again,  that  the  government  study  would 
shortly  be  completed  and  a  valuable  pack- 
age would  be  offered  to  all  employees. 

7.  The  report  finally  appeared  in  October 

1964  and,  in  general,  expressed  the  opinions 
of  the  committee  rather  than  facts  of 
research. 

In  other  words  it  was  just  a  propaganda 
document  from  the  government. 

8.  They  refuse  to  commit  themselves  on 
an  effective  date  and  will  not  talk  about 
retroactivity. 

Even  after  all  this  stalling  they  would  not 
talk  about  retroactivity.  These  are  the  people 
who  want  to  negotiate,  according  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer. 

9.  They  refuse  to  discuss  participation 
in  OHSC  based  upon  a  committee  theory 
that  OHSC  premiums  are  taxes. 

This  is  negotiating?  In  other  words,  you  set 
all  your  terms  and  then  say,  "Well,  fellows 
do  it  that  way  and  then  we  will  have  a 
settlement." 

10.  They  now  offer  60  per  cent  for  a 
medical-surgical  plan  and  refuse  to  in- 
crease participation  in  this  area  to  offset 
lack  of  participation  in  OHSC. 

11.  They  propose  an  insured  medical- 
surgical  plan  which  would  not  be  equivalent 


to  PSI  and  would  remove  benefits  which 
the  employees  have  paid  out  of  their  own 
pockets  for  years. 

12,  There  was  no  agreement  between  the 
chief  negotiators.  The  association  negoti- 
ator remained  available  to  seek  agreement. 

Now  these  are  flatly  contradictory  statements. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  here  to  try 
to  determine  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong 
but  it  certainly  shows  the  bad  state,  I  would 
suggest,  of  feeling  between  the  two  parties. 

13,  The  association  counsel  invited  gov- 
ernment counsel  to  continue  negotiations 
on  the  areas  of  dispute, 

14,  Mr.  McNab's  letter  was  issued  while 
the  association  was  awaiting  the  reply  from 
government  counsel. 

Now  what  kind  of  negotiating  is  this?  The 
association  invited  government  counsel  to 
continue  negotiations  on  the  areas  of  dispute, 
and  while  the  association  was  awaiting  an 
answer  on  that,  the  government's  representa- 
tive sent  a  letter  to  the  employees  to  try  to 
destroy  their  confidence  in  their  own  associ- 
ation, to  undermine  their  confidence  in  their 
representative.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
thinks  that  is  a  big  joke.  I  would  suggest— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  joke,  I  think  you  are  a  joke. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  Pardon?  Well,  I  am  going  on 

the  basis- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  heading  for  an 

awful  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  have  already  got  it. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  any  rate,  the  memo  then 
contains  a  table  which  I  will  not  read,  com- 
paring what  the  association  was  asking  for 
and  what  the  government  was  offering,  and 
there  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between 
the  two  and  then  it  says: 

Our  demands  are  modest  and  represent 

far  less  than  you  would  have  received  for 

many  years  past  if  you  had  been  working 

for  a  good  employer. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  really  inclined  to  ferret  out  the  precise 
truth  as  Ijetween  the  various  conflicting  state- 
ments in  these  two  documents.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  point  in  trying  to  do  that  now, 
but  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  House 
and  upon  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  the 
enormity  of  trying  to  go  behind  the  backs 
of  the  official  representatives  as  was  clearly 
done  in  this  case. 
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As  a  sort  of  a  first  test  of  negotiating  pro- 
cedures, the  government  did  not  really 
negotiate  at  all.  It  found  that  the  association 
was  making  what  it  considered  no  doubt 
quite  definite,  and  even  perhaps  unreasonable 
demands;  and  when  it  was  found  that  they 
were  continuing  to  do  that,  its  answer  was 
to  do  the  thing  that  more  than  anything  else 
was  calculated  to  destroy  confidence  and 
respect. 

Now  I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  that  he  can  make  all  the  trips  to 
London,  England,  that  he  wants,  he  can  make 
all  the  exhortations  that  he  wishes  to  the 
association,  but  as  long  as  the  government 
carries  on  in  this  way  there  will  be  no  good 
faith.  When  I  see  some  of  the  statements  that 
the  association  is  now  issuing,  I  would  say 
that  staff  relations  in  this  government  at  this 
moment  are  in  a  terrible  state. 

I  have  known  the  officers  of  the  association, 
I  have  known  of  their  work  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  I  would  say  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely cautious  men  who  are  very  careful 
not  to  make  extreme  statements.  Yet  they 
seem  to  be  being  provoked  more  and  more 
into  what  appear  to  me  to  be  pretty  extreme 
statements.  I  think  the  government,  instead  of 
taking  the  position  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  takes— if  only  these  fellows  would 
be  reasonable  everything  would  be  fine— in- 
stead of  that,  I  suggest  the  government  should 
look  at  its  own  record  and  see  if  there  are 
not  ways  in  which  it  could  be  reasonable; 
because,  after  all,  the  way  two  parties  get 
together  is  by  both  seriously  trying  to  be 
reasonable. 

Some  hon.   members:   Carried! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course,  these  gentlemen 
over  here  could  not  care  less  about  how  any- 
body is  treated,  but  this  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  before  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  have  from  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  an  explanation  of 
that  letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  McNab.  I  would 
like  to  have  an  assurance  from  him  that 
such  a  thing  will  never  happen  again,  if  he 
sees  fit  to  give  it. 

I  would  like  to  have  something  more  than 
just  bland  statements  to  indicate  that  in 
future  there  is  going  to  be  a  genuine  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  produce 
good  relations;  not  to  blame  everything  on  the 
other  fellow,  not  to  exhort  them,  but  to  just 
look  at  its  own  records  and  do  everything 
possible  to  establish  a  genuine  negotiating 
relationship.  We  certainly  have  not  got  that 
yet.  We  may  have  a  statutory  basis  for  it, 


but  we  have  not  got  the  true  spirit  of  negoti- 
ation yet. 

Vote  307  agreed  to. 

On  vote  308: 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
minute. 

During  the  presentation  of  these  estimates, 
I  have  resented  the  statement  that  we  went 
behind  persons  backs,  that  we  set  traps  and 
that  we  manoeuvred.  I  say  that  that  is  en- 
tirely incorrect.  I  cannot  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
when  he  would  stand  up  and  say  in  this 
House  that  we  have  done  nothing  by  way 
of  fringe  benefits  for  our  civil  service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  on  a  point  of  order— 
Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  you— 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 
Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  said- 
Mr.   Chairman:    The    statement   is    out   of 
order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  sure  I  am  entitled  to 
correct  a  mistake. 

I  said  no  such  thing.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  apparently  can- 
not understand  what  is  being  said.  My 
remarks  were  directed  entirely  to  your  method 
of  dealing  with  these  people,  not  to  the 
merits  of  fringe  benefits  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  does  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  have  to  accept  my  statement  or 
not,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  tired  of  him  refusing  to 
accept  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
recollection  of  the  hon.  member's  statement 
was  that  we  had  paid  nothing  for  insurance, 
that  we  have  paid  nothing.  He  created  the 
impression  that  we  have  done  nothing  by 
way  of  fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  ■    ,. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  referring  to  is  a  statement  that 
I  read  from  the  civil  service  association;  and 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  all  the  ins  and 
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outs  of  the  specific  facts,  but  this  was  a  state- 
ment they  made  at  a  specific  time.  It  could 
be  wrong.  Certainly  I  did  not  make  that 
statement.  I  do  not  say  that  you  ha\'e  done 
nothing  about  fringe  benefits. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept 
the  explanation  because,  after  all,  the  con- 
tribution that  we  have  made  to  fringe  bene- 
fits of  our  employees  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  whole  province— 22  per  cent  of  salary. 
How  many  employers  have  contributed  that 
much?  The  purpose  of  the  negotiations  was 
largely  to  readjust.  We  recognize,  as  well  as 
the  employees  recognize,  that  it  would  be 
better  if  this  were  adjusted  and  that  some- 
thing might  be  reduced  and  other  benefits 
increased. 

I  listened  to  the  statements  from  the  hon. 
members  opposite  in  connection  with  the  visit 
of  some  of  our  people  to  London  where  they 
visited  an  insurance  company.  We  were  told 
that  we  sneaked  around  the  back  of  the 
civil  service  association,  that  we  were  acting 
xinilaterally.  As  I  stated  last  night,  I  did  not 
know  who  had  gone  to  London,  but  I  know 
now  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  This  is  the 
statement  of  that  particular  incident.  I  will 
begin  at  the  beginning. 

Active  negotiation  began  between  the 
government  and  the  association,  through  their 
negotiators  responsible  to  their  respective 
sides,  at  the  joint  council  in  September,  1964. 
From  the  outset,  the  government  suggested  a 
medical-surgical  plan  similar  to  the  group 
medical-surgical  plan  of  the  public  service  in 
Ottawa.  This  is  the  only  public  service  that 
I  know  of  that  has  such  a  plan,  and  because 
this  covers  200,000  members  of  the  federal 
civil  service  and  the  armed  forces,  we 
thought  that  this  could  be  a  guide.  It  was 
recommended  to  the  government  by  the 
advisory  committee  on  fringe  benefits.  It  is 
the  only  such  plan  in  Canada,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  to  which  the  employer 
contributes,  and  which  is  of  a  magnitude  to 
provide  useful  comparisons  with  a  plan  for 
the    Ontario    civil    service. 

The  federal  government  plan  was  referred 
to  in  the  government's  proposal  of  October 
29,  1964,  and  also  formed  part  and  parcel 
of  the  government's  presentation  to  the  civil 
service  arbitration  board  at  its  hearings  in 
January,  1965. 

During  the  last  six  months  the  government 
has  been  contacted  by  numerous  insurance 
companies  and  other  carriers  such  as  Physi- 
cians Services  Incorporated  and  Associated 
Medical    Services.     Discussions    have    taken 


place  with  representatives  of  several  of  these 
organizations,  both  before  and  after  the 
receipt  of  the  arbitration  award  on  March 
1,   1965. 

The  civil  service  association  has  also  been 
contacted  by  prospective  carriers  of  group 
insurance  plans  and  has  held  discussions  with 
representatives  of  some  of  these  organizations. 
These  include  organizations  which  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  government  as  well  as  some 
who  have  not.  The  association  has  retained 
as  its  consultant  in  this  whole  affair  an  agent 
of  a  life  insurance  company. 

The  London  Life  Insurance  Company  ap- 
proached the  government  concerning  the 
group  insurance  programme  as  early  as  De- 
cember, 1964,  on  behalf  of  itself  and  a 
number  of  other  insurance  companies.  These 
insurance  companies  are  the  principal  carriers 
of  the  federal  government's  medical-surgical 
plan  and  one  of  these  firms  administers  the 
plan. 

In  February  it  was  suggested  by  representa- 
tives of  the  London  Life  that  it  might  be 
helpful  if  representatives  of  the  goverrmient 
and  the  association  met  with  them  in  London 
to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  that  a  group 
insurance  plan  of  this  size  might  encounter. 
As  a  representative  of  the  group  of  com- 
panies who  insure  and  administer  the  federal 
plan,  they  were  in  a  particularly  good  position 
to  provide  such  helpful  information. 

The  meeting  of  February  27,  which  took 
place  at  the  suggestion  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany, was  attended  by  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  civil  service  association,  Mr.  Bowen, 
the  government's  director  of  staff  relations 
and  a  member  of  the  Treasury  board  staff.  At 
this  meeting  there  was  a  general  consideration 
of  the  group  life  and  group  medical-surgical 
programme.  The  information  was  in  response 
to  questions  raised  concerning  administrative 
problems. 

Certain  approximate  premium  rates  were 
discussed,  based  on  life  insurance  coverage 
that  had  previously  been  agreed  to  by  the 
government  and  the  association;  based  on 
the  federal  government  medical-surgical  plan, 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  government's 
proposal  since  the  previous  September,  and 
based  on  questions  asked  by  both  the  govern- 
ment's and  the  association's  representatives 
at  the  meeting  concerning  approximate  cost 
of  including  or  deleting  certain  kinds  of 
specific  health  benefits.  At  no  time  were  any 
firm  quotations  given  or  received. 

These  discussions  did  not  relate  in  any 
way  to  the  arbitration  award,  which  had  not 
yet  been  received  by  the  parties.  No  one 
knew    what    it   was.    Any    reference    to    the 
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federal  government  medical-surgical  plan  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  government  had 
made  proposals  based  on  this  plan  during 
die  previous  five  months  and  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  insurance  company,  as  one  of 
the  principal  carriers  of  the  federal  plan,  vi^as 
in  a  position  to  offer  useful  information  based 
on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  if  that  is  going 
around  behind  the  back  of  the  civil  service 
•association? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  they  were  going  around  behind 
the  association's  back;  it  is  that  the  civil 
servants  for  years  were  paying  100  per  cent 
out  of  their  own  pockets  and  had  what  they 
thought  was  top-quality  medical  coverage 
from  PS  I,  but  here  were  the  insurance  com- 
panies in  cahoots  with  the  government  and 
going  around  PSI. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  come  off  it  now; 
"we  spend  so  much  of  our  time  straightening 
out  your  facts  and  when  you  do  get  them 
you  will  not  accept  them.  You  cannot  take 
the  facts  that  have  been  given  to  you  here 
now  and  continue  to  reiterate  that  this  gov- 
•emment  is  in  cahoots  with  any  insurance 
company.  You  have  been  playing  this  tune  for 
too  long  and  it  simply  is  not  so  and  accept 
the  fact. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  asked  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  for  an  assurance 
that  when  tenders  were  put  out  for  this 
coverage  it  would  be  a  general  tender  to 
everybody,  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
at  that  time  had  to  be  equivocal.  He  would 
not  state  specifically  that  it  was  going  to  be 
for  everybody,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
wide  world  that  for  a  certain  stage  in  the 
negotiations  it  was  going  to  go  to  the  in- 
surance companies— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  absolutely  false. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Talk  about  drawing  red 
herrings. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  wonder  you  have  bad 
relations  with  your  employees. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  reason  for  the  bad  re- 
lations is  obvious,  but  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  told  me  he  resented  greatly  my 
suggestion  that  the  government  went  behind— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do,  because  it  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  presented  the  evidence  to 
you. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  You  certainly  did  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  denying  that  this 
letter  was  on  the  bulletin  board  in  this 
building?  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  a  statement  of  fact. 
There  is  nothing  in  there  that  was  not  correct. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
is  the  difficulty.  I  am  telling  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  that  he  will  never  have  good 
relations  with  his  employees  because  he  does 
not  understand  what  it  is  all  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
go  to  the  hon.  gentleman  for  advice. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  might  be  a  good  idea  if 
you  went  to  someone  for  advice  because  you 
apparently  need  it.  You  obviously  did  not 
learn  much  from  the  people  in  Britain  be- 
cause they  would  not  think  of  doing  a  thing 
like  this. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Neither  would  the  Opposition 
there  stir  up  trouble  among  the  civil  servants. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  us  forget  that  old  red 
herring.  Are  you  accusing  me  of  stirring  up 
trouble  in  the  civil  service? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  other  words,  everybody  is 
to  blame  but  you  people.  The  civil  service 
association  is  in  a  very  bad  state  so  far  as 
its  relations  with  you  are  concerned,  but  that 
is  its  fault.  We  dare  to  raise  a  matter  of 
public  policy  here  and  we  are  stirring  up 
trouble.  You  see,  this  is  the  attitude  of  the 
government,  its  smug  complacency.  Every- 
body is  wrong  except  them.  They  can  learn 
nothing. 

But  I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  that  it  is  still  time  he  tried  to  learn 
something,  because  whether  or  not  the  state- 
ments here  are  true,  is  not  the  point.  There 
is  real  dispute  as  to  whether  they  are  true. 
The  civil  service  association  says  that  many 
of  them  are  not  true.  I  am  not  even 
interested  in  trying  to  decide  whether  they 
are  true  or  not.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
across  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  and 
it  seems  impossible  to  get  it  into  his  head,  is 
that  even  if  every  single  thing  there  is  true, 
this  is  the  surest  way  in  the  world  to  create 
bad  relations  with  your  staff.  They  have  an 
association.  You  recognize  the  association  as, 
in  effect,  the  counsel  for  the  employees.  It  is 
their  spokesman.  When  a  group  of  people 
have  a  spokesman,  surely  you  deal  with  the 
spokesman. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  always  says  it  six 
times. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  should  not  go  behind 
backs,  but  that  is  what  you  did.  You  went 
directly  to  the  employees,  instead  of  dealing 
with  their  designated  spokesman  and  in  a 
letter- 

Interiections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
member  for  York  view  wanted  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  you  just  stay  out  of 
this?    You  have  nothing  to  contribute  at  all. 

An  hon.  member:  You  haven't! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  trouble  is  that  anything 
in  this  realm  is  so  far  above  the  heads  of 
these  gentlemen  they  cannot  understand  it. 
But  I  would  suggest  to  them  that  they  might 
do  a  little  reading  in  the  field.  At  least  I 
would  suggest  that  they  read  the  British 
Treasury  paper  of  1955  that  I  referred  to, 
which  is  in  the  library.  You  see,  if  they 
would  bother  to  burden  themselves  with  a 
few  facts,  they  might  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  matters.  That  document,  I 
might  say,  is  only  about  25  pages  long,  so 
they  could  read  it  in  quick  order.  I  would 
certainly  suggest  that  anyone  who  read  that 
would  never  think  of  this  type  of  thing.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  that  this  letter  from  Mr.  McNab— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
hon.  member  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  depends  what  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  A  reasonable  question, 
not  in  the  heat  of  discussion.  If  you  had 
been  representing  government  in  these  nego- 
tiations and  these  discussions,  and  circulars 
such  as  you  have  mentioned— by  now,  prob- 
ably 20— had  been  sent  out  by  the  employee 
association  accusing  the  government  and 
accusing  our  joint  council  of  things  that  they 
had  not  done,  would  you  have  never  sent 
out  a  circular  stating  the  facts  as  they  were 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  was  deal- 
ing with  an  association— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Do  you  want  an  answer,  or  do 
you  not?    You  see,  the  trouble  with  you  is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  I  was  negotiating  with  an 
association  such  as  the  civil  service  associa- 


tion of  Ontario,  with  a  long  record  as 
a  respectable  and  very  restrained,  I  would  say 
excessively  restrained  organization— and  it 
was  sending  out  memos  along  the  lines  that 
I  have  seen,  I  have  not  seen  as  many  as  you 
say  there  are,  I  have  only  seen  a  couple,  I 
did  not  know  there  were  as  many— I  would 
certainly  be  trying  to  understand  why  it  was 
that  relations  were  so  bad.  That  should  not 
be  an  association  with  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
deal,  but  as  long  as  the  hon.  Treasurer  of  the 
government  takes  the  position  that  the  associa- 
tion is  always  wrong— whenever  there  is  a 
dispute  it  is  the  association  that  is  wrong- 
there  will  never  be  good  relations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  You  just  cannot  under- 
stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  can  understand, 
but  he  does  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  the  position  that  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  himself  has  taken 
right  in  this  House.  Every  time  a  matter  that 
has  been  in  dispute  has  come  before  us,  his 
statement  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the 
association  was  difficult  to  get  along  with— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  I  never  said  the  asso- 
ciation was  difficult  to  get  along  with. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  government  was  being 
so  reasonable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  I  have  never  said  that  the  associa- 
tion was  difficult  to  get  along  with.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  your  great  ambition  is  to  provoke 
me  to  say  that,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yesterday  that  was  not  what 
you  said  I  was  going  to  provoke  you  into 
saying.  What  I  was  then  supposed  to  be 
trying  to  provoke  you  into  saying,  you  said 
today  from  a  prepared  statement.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  civil  service  association  had 
been  at  fault,  in  effect,  because  of  the 
difficulty  the  cleaning  women  found  them- 
selves in.  This  is  your  basic  position  in  every 
statement  you  have  made— that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  thoroughly  reasonable,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  these  people  do 
not  want  to  accept  your  propositions. 

Would  negotiation  not  involve  differences? 
You  put  forward  something  you  think  is 
reasonable  and  the  other  fellows  do  not  think 
it  is  reasonable,  so  you  think  about  it  and 
talk  about  it  for  a  while  and  then  maybe 
you  see  it  is  not  quite  as  reasonable  as  you 
think  and  that  maybe  they  have  a  point  of 
view.  Why  not  just  con.sider  the  possibility? 
But    no;    they    are    sending    out    memos    or 
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circulars  or  whatever  they  are  that  you  say 
are  unfair.  Maybe  they  are.  Were  you  not 
implying  that  those  were  unfair  or  un- 
reasonable to  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  did  not  represent 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh.  They  were  false,  in 
other  words.  So  they  were  sending  out 
memos  that  you  think  are  false,  but  the  basic 
point  apparently  does  not  come  home  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  in  any  form  at  all, 
except  that  these  people  are  terribly  un- 
reasonable. He  tries  to  justify  the  sort  of 
thing  that  I  have  held  up  so  many  times,  on 
that  basis.  A  while  ago  he  was  denying  that 
he  had  gone  behind  the  backs  of  the  associ- 
ation, but  obviously  he  cannot  deny  that. 
Now,  what  he  is  presumably  trying  to  say  is 
that  the  government  had  a  reason  for  going 
behind  their  backs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  was  not  going  behind 
anyone's  back. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  certainly  was! 

The  association  represents  these  people 
and  you  are  going  around  behind  the  associ- 
ation directly  to  the  people.  It  is  on  all 
fours  with  a  situation  in  which  one  lawyer 
went  directly  to  the  client  of  another  lawyer, 
bypassing  that  client's  lawyer.  This  is  exactly 
on  all  fours  with  that. 

As  I  understand  it,  that  is  considered  to 
be  most  unethical  conduct  in  the  law 
fraternity,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  that  it  is  most  unethical 
conduct  in  staff  relationships.  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  as  long  as  he  thinks  that  sort  of 
thing  is  all  right,  there  is  no  hope  for  sound 
labour  relations  in  this  province. 

The  fault  is  essentially  on  the  side  of  the 
government,  because  it  will  not  even  try  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  It  wants  to  retain 
its  ancient,  antiquated,  paternalistic  attitude 
while  presumably  pretending  to  go  through 
the  forms  of  negotiation. 

It  is  no  use  trying  to  blame  me  for  trying 
to  stir  up  trouble.  The  hon.  Minister  had 
his  trouble  long  before  I  opened  my  mouth 
about  the  matter.  Except  with  respect  to  the 
cleaning  women,  I  have  not  said  anything 
about  staff  relations  in  the  public  service 
in  several  years.  I  was  waiting,  hoping  that 
a  better  relationship  would  be  worked  out; 
but  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  just  as  bad  as  it 
was  five  years  ago,  or  twenty  years  ago.  I 
see  little  hope  for  improvement  unless  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  govern- 
ment sit  down  and  honestly  reconsider  their 


whole  position  and  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
association. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  308  carried? 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  hon.  Minister's  attention  a 
matter,  in  a  reasonable  way  if  possible,  a 
matter  which  I  do  not  think  is  a  subject  of 
negotiation  because  this  has  been  petitioned. 

The  paydays  come  on  about  the  9th  and 
the  24th  of  each  month,  and  when  those 
dates  fall  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  the 
nearest  day  is  payday.  But  a  case  such  as  we 
face  this  weekend,  where  the  24th  comes  on 
the  Monday,  which  is  a  holiday,  then  payday 
does  not  come  until  Tuesday. 

It  seems  to  me  in  a  case  like  this  it  might 
well  be  for  the  government  to  look  into  the 
possibility  of  payday  coming  on  the  Friday 
prior  to  the  holiday  if  the  holiday  falls  on  a 
Monday.  This  just  seems  to  me  to  make 
sense  and  it  would  help  in  the  general 
employee  relationship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  very  sympathetic  to 
your  suggestion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  if  this  vote  that  is 
headed  employee  relations  refers  to  a  branch 
or  other  unit  within  the  civil  service  com- 
mission?   Is  this  a  separate  unit  or  branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  is  public  information 
branch,  really.  We  have  been  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  this.  We  have  published  a 
magazine  for  almost  a  year  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
labour  relations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No. 

Vote  308  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Civil  Service. 


ESTIMATES,  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  privilege  to  present 
to  the  hon.  members  the  estimates  of  The 
Treasury  Department.  With  their  permission, 
I  will,  in  my  opening  remarks,  express  large 
amounts  in  rounded  figures. 

The  total  ordinary  expenditure  for  1965-66 
is  forecast  at  $176.7  million,  consisting  of  $30 
million  in  departmental  expenses  and  $146.7 
million  for  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
public  debt.  This  is  an  increase  over  the 
estimate  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  $21.9 
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million,  of  which  $9.9  million  is  for  depart- 
mental expenses  and  $12  million  for  public 
debt  expenditure. 

The  above  amounts  are  gross  payments  on 
ordinary  account,  and  thus  do  not  represent 
the  net  cost  to  the  government.  Offsetting 
these  gross  payments  for  1965-66  are  $1 
million  in  reimbursement  of  expenditures  by 
the  Province  of  Ontario  Savings  Office,  and 
$33.7  million  consisting  mainly  of  interest  on 
moneys  loaned,  advanced  or  invested  by  the 
province.  Taking  into  account  these  applica- 
tions of  revenue  to  expenditure,  the  total  net 
ordinary  expenditure  is  forecast  at  $142 
million.  This  is  an  increase  of  $14.1  million 
over  the  estimate  for  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
of  which  $9.8  million  is  for  departmental 
expenses  and  $4.3  million  for  net  expenditure 
on  the  public  debt. 

I  now  propose  to  review  the  estimates  for 
departmental  expenditure,  and  then  turn  to 
expenditure  on  public  debt. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  depart- 
mental expenses  is  attributable  to  two  new 
items  included  in  the  estimates  this  year. 
These  are  a  payment  of  $4,131,000  on  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  public  service  super- 
annuation fund,  and  an  estimated  contribu- 
tion of  $2,500,000  for  the  employee  group 
insurance  plan  which  will  commence  this 
year. 

The  payment  to  the  public  service  super- 
annuation fund  is  being  made  in  accordance 
with  section  7  of  the  regulations  under  The 
Pension  Benefits  Act.  The  amount  represents 
interest  at  5  per  cent  on  the  initial  unfunded 
liability  of  the  plan  as  determined  by  up- 
dating the  liability  shown  by  the  last  actuarial 
report  to  January  1  of  this  year.  The  interest 
payal)le  is  at  an  annual  rate  calculated  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  the  initial  unfunded 
liability  of  the  plan. 

The  statutory  payments  to  the  public  service 
superannuation  fund  are  also  included  in  the 
estimates  of  Treasury  Department.  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  these  payments  are  esti- 
mated at  $13,675,000,  an  increase  of  $2,183,- 
000  over  the  estimate  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

During  the  past  year,  the  staff  relations 
branch  of  Treasury  board  has  been  estab- 
lished. This  branch  is  important  to  our  overall 
personnel  policy  in  that  it  provides  staff  to 
carry  out  the  government's  side  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  civil  service  association.  The 
branch  has  already  proven  its  usefulness,  and 
plays  a  significant  role  in  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  the  official  side  of  the  Ontario  joint 
council. 

The  Ontario  committee  on  taxation  is  now 


concluding  its  work,  and  is  expected  to  submit 
its  report  later  in  the  year.  The  coming  year 
will  be  especially  active  for  the  research  staflF 
of  the  department,  as  they  will  be  examining: 
the  committee's  report,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
tax  committees  reporting  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions. They  will  also  be  co-operating  with 
other  departments  and  governments  in  the 
development  of  studies  and  material  for  the 
tax  structure  committee,  which  was  set  up 
at  the  last  federal-provincial  conference  in 
April,  1964. 

The  coming  year  will  be  a  notable  one  in 
the  history  of  The  Treasury  Department, 
with  the  opening  of  the  Treasury  building 
which  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  cen- 
tralization of  departmental  functions  within 
one  building  will  enable  us  to  carry  out 
Treasury  operations  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively than  is  possible  at  present.  By  provid- 
ing space  in  provincially  owned  buildings  for 
employees  now  occupying  rented  office  space, 
we  will  also  be  effecting  a  real  dollar  saving. 
It  is  appropriate  to  note  here  that  under  the 
Treasury  board,  an  active  programme  of 
records  management  has  been  commenced. 
Members  generally  will  be  aware  that  The 
Treasury  Department  has  custody  of  all  ex- 
penditure vouchers.  The  accumulation  of 
these  has  reached  the  point  that  disposal  of 
such  old  records  is  essential.  With  the  con- 
currence of  the  provincial  auditor  and  the 
provincial  archivist,  we  have  adopted  as  a 
first  step,  the  policy  of  disposing  of  such 
records  which  are  more  than  20  years  old. 

Studies  have  recently  been  made  by  the 
revenue  division  staff  with  a  view  to  improv- 
ing the  operations  of  several  tax  branches. 
Certain  operations  of  the  retail  sales  tax  and 
corporations  tax  branches  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  department's  computer.  This 
process  is  extending  over  a  period  of  time  and, 
together  with  the  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  above-men- 
tioned studies,  is  expected  to  produce  a  more 
efficient  operation  and  a  more  effective  use  of 
staff.  We  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be  any 
excess  staff  as  a  result  of  these  changes,  but 
rather  that  a  better  utilization  of  staff  will 
result,  together  with  improvements  in  admin- 
istration which  were  not  hitherto  possible  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

A  few  comments  are  in  order  on  the  sub- 
ject of  awards  to  breeders  of  thoroughbred 
and  standard-bred  horses  and,  generally,  on 
the  Ontario  racing  commission.  By  statute, 
the  object  of  the  commission  is  to  govern, 
direct,  control  and  regulate  horse  racing  in 
Ontario  in  any  or  all  of  its  forms.  It  is  our 
view  that  the  commission  has  carried  out  this 
object   to   the  point   where   horse   racing  ia 
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Ontario  has  reached  a  high  standard,  and  in 
so  doing  provides  a  recreational  outlet  for 
thousands,  employment  for  many,  encourages 
the  breeding  of  good  stock,  and,  I  might  add, 
contributes  substantially  to  the  revenues  of 
this  province. 

A  comparison  with  ten  years  ago  may  be  of 
interest.  The  proceeds  of  the  race  tracks  tax 
has  grown  from  $3,950,000  in  1954-55  to  an 
estimated  $9,200,000  in  1964-65,  an  increase 
of  133  per  cent.  In  the  same  period,  awards 
to  breeders  of  thoroughbreds  have  gone  from 
$28,910  to  $73,519,  while  awards  to  breeders 
of  standard  breds  have  gone  from  nil  to 
$80,781.  In  1964,  more  than  675  breeders 
received  grants,  the  total  of  which  repre- 
sented only  1%  per  cent  of  the  race  tracks 
tax.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  in  1964, 
awards  to  breeders  of  standard  breds 
exceeded  for  the  first  time  the  awards  to 
breeders  of  thoroughbreds. 

The  estimates  for  The  Treasury  Department 
also  provide  for  capital  disbursements  of 
$129.5  million.  These  consist  mostly  of  loans 
and  advances  and  repayments  from  special 
funds,  and  consequently  do  not  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  province's  net  debt.  Loans 
and  advances  are  estimated  at  $114  million, 
the  principal  being  the  advances  to  the 
Ontario  Universities  Capital  Aid  Corporation 
of  $100  million  and  to  the  Ontario  Junior 
Farmer  Establishment  Loan  Corporation  of 
$12.5  million.  Of  the  $15.4  million  to  be 
repaid  from  special  funds,  the  major  item 
will  be  the  payment  of  allowances,  refunds, 
and  so  on,  of  $14.8  million  under  The  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Act. 

Turning  now  to  expenditures  on  public 
debt,  it  is  noted  that  expenditures  thereon 
are  estimated  at  $146.7  milhon  in  the  coming 
year.  This  includes  provision  for  sinking 
fund  of  $41.5  million  to  continue  our  debt 
management  policy,  which  is  directed  to- 
wards an  orderly  retirement  of  the  public 
debt.  The  remaining  $105  million  is  the 
estimated  gross  cost  of  interest,  and  so  on, 
on  the  debt.  Offsetting  this  cost  are,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  receipts  of  interest,  and  so 
on,  of  $33.7  million  on  loans,  advances  and 
investments,  leaving  an  estimated  net  cost 
to  the  province  for  interest,  etc.,  on  the 
public  debt  of  $71.5  million.  This  net  cost 
of  servicing  the  debt  represents  about  4.9 
per  cent  of  the  province's  total  net  ordinary 
and  capital  expenditures,  and  is  equivalent  to 
about  three  weeks'  revenue. 

In  connection  with  the  public  debt,  I 
would  point  Out  to  the  House  that,  in  relation 
to  the  huge  capital  programme  that  has  been 
carried  out,  the  ino-ease  in  net  debt  in  recent 


years  has  been  reasonable.  In  the  three  fiscal 
years  ending  March  31,  1965,  while  we  have 
created  physical  assets  estimated  at  more 
than  $700  million,  our  net  debt  has  increased 
by  an  estimated  $214  million  to  $1,423 
million.  Thus,  over  this  period,  we  have  been 
able  to  finance,  including  provision  for  sink- 
ing fund,  close  to  70  per  cent  of  our  capital 
programme  out  of  current  revenue.  I  would 
also  note  that  the  increase  in  net  debt  over 
the  past  three  years  has  averaged  $71.4 
million  per  annum,  or  $31.4  million  less  than 
the  average  increase  in  the  preceding  three 
years. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  oflBcers  and  staff  of  the  department.  They 
have  carried  out  their  duties  with  diligence, 
care  and  dispatch,  and  I  also  wish  to 
acknowledge  my  debt  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Treasury  board.  The  fact  that  the  board 
met  on  88  separate  occasions  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  is  an  indication  of  the  tasks  carried 
out  by  the  board  and  by  its  members  in  the 
continuous  study  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  government. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
estimates  of  The  Treasury  Department.  I 
noticed  that  my  hon.  friend  was  the  soul  of 
brevity  in  his  introduction  to  these  estimates 
and  it  may  be  that  I  can  follow  suit.  I  do 
not  want  to  traverse  the  whole  groimd  that 
is  embodied  in  the  Treasury  estimates.  Some 
of  my  hon.  colleagues,  no  doubt,  will  have 
something  to  say  about  the  various  items  that 
go  to  make  up  the  estimates  as  a  whole.  I 
want  to  deal  particularly  and  in  some  depth 
with  one  or  two  items  in  the  estimates  that 
are  of  prime  concern  to  me  and  I  think  to 
many  other  people   in  the  province. 

My  manner  in  dealing  with  these  will  not 
be  a  particularly  critical  one— not  that  I  would 
not  like  to  be  critical  with  my  hon.  friend, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  these  areas  I  wish 
to  discuss  I  can  do  it  by  suggesting  where  I 
think  the  policies  of  the  government  in  power 
have  been  in  error,  and  where  it  would  serve 
the  public  purpose  if  these  policies  were 
changed. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  little  while  on  the  pro- 
vincial savings  bank.  I  have  been  a  long  time 
in  the  Legislature  and  have  grown  up  almost 
with  this  bank.  I  want  to  say  at  once,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  very  disappointed  in 
the  manner  in  which  not  only  this  government 
has  failed  in  its  opportunity,  I  would  say,  to 
make    the    provincial    savings    bank    a    real 
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development  bank  for  tlie  province  of  On- 
tario, but  the  previous  Liberal  government 
lias  failed  as  well. 

I  remember  one  time  in  Mr.  Hepburn's 
day,  when  he  first  came  into  power,  we  were 
finding  difficulty  in  those  days  in  getting  tlie 
bankers  to  buy  our  bonds,  so  I  am  told,  and 
Mr.  Henry  had  difficulty  before  he  left  the 
ship- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
was  the  problem. 

Mr.  Oliver:  — iind  we  inherited  that  diffi- 
culty in  some  measure  after  the  new  govern- 
ment came  into  office.  I  was  thinking  that 
the  provincial  savings  bank  was  used  by  Mr. 
Hepburn  in  those  days  as  a  threat  against 
the  banks  if  they  would  not  come  across.  He 
would  use  the  facilities  that  he  thought  he 
saw  in  the  provincial  savings  bank  to  get 
out  of  the  financial  dilemma  that  the  province 
was  in  at  that  time. 

Of  course,  we  did  not  have  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  banks.  Whether  they  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  alter  the  crisis  by 
themselves  or  not,  of  course,  I  do  not  know. 
But  tlie  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  after 
that  little  flurry,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
l)ank  had  a  useful  purpose  and  that  it  might 
serve  in  the  public  life  of  this  province,  it 
has  subsided  into  a  position  of  inactivity  from 
that  day  to  this.  At  the  moment,  stagnation 
would  be  the  only  word  that  one  could  apply 
that  would  describe  with  any  accuracy  at  all, 
the  position  of  the  Ontario  provincial  savings 
bank. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  I  think— and  I 
want  to  deal  at  some  length  with  this.  The 
figures  reveal  that  the  assets  of  the  bank  are 
httle  more  today  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  If  I  can  find  the  figures  I  will  give  them 
to  you. 

'i'h(\se  are  the  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
indicate  that  while  other  banks  and  lending 
institutions  and  new  trust  companies  are 
coming  into  being  every  day  and  working  to 
grasp  a  part  of  the  savings  of  the  people  into 
their  institutions,  while  all  these  institutions 
have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  last 
ten  years,  the  provincial  savings  bank  of  this 
province   has    failed    to    keep    company   with 


that  forward  march.  Indeed,  one  could  look 
at  the  figures  and  would  find  that  in  1958 
the  total  assets  of  the  provincial  savings  bank 
were  some  $79,100,000;  in  1964,  eight  years 
later,  and  eight  years  in  which  there  was  a 
buoyant  activity  in  the  financial  field  when 
all  these  banks  and  trust  companies  were  in- 
creasing their  deposits  and  increasing  their 
assets,  we  have  fallen  from  $79  million  in 
1958  to  $78  million  in  1964.  That,  I  suggest, 
is  progress  in  reverse  and  it  more  than  sug- 
gests that  this  bank  is  the  forgotten  child 
insofar  as  the  governmental  activity  is  con- 
cerned. It  has  lost  its  purpose;  it  can  see  no 
hope  of  coming  into  its  own,  no  hope  of  living 
up  to  the  original  intention  of  those  who 
wrote  the  law  that  brought  into  being  this 
provincial  savings  bank.  I  want  to  deal  with 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  moment  or  so. 

On  page  47  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1960, 
you  will  find  The  Agricultural  Development 
Finance  Act.  The  first  section  says: 

The  Treasurer  of  Ontario  may  borrow 
money  by  means  of  deposit  in  any  amounts 
and  from  any  persons  and  may  open  offices 
for  this  purpose  at  such  places  in  Ontario 
as  he  finds  expedient. 

Then,  in  clause  3,  the  purposes  for  which  this 
bank  was  founded,  the  purposes  that  were 
seen  by  those  who  framed  tlie  Act  as  being 
the  road  that  this  bank  could  follow  to  serve 
a  public  service.  It  says: 

Moneys  borrowed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  any  of  the  following  purposes: 
for  the  public  service- 
surely  that  is  all-inclusive  and  very  wide: 
—for  works  carried  on  by  the  commissioners 
on  behalf  of  Ontario;  for  the  covering  of 
any  debt  of  Ontario  on  open  account;  for 
paying  any  floating  indebtedness  of  Ontario, 
and  for  tlie  carrying  on  of  public  works 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  want  to 
buttress  that  suggestion  with  some  argument— 
that  if  it  pleases  your  honour,  I  will  leave 
it  for  a  few  minutes. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,   the   House  took 

recess. 
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ERRATA 
(Tuesday,  May  11,  1965) 
Line  Correction 

37  Change  to  read: 

Father  Bowers,  in  his  dissent,  said: 

Change  to  read: 

much  further.  Father  Bowers  said  that  the 

Cliange  to  read: 

l)y  the  shortage  of  stafi^,  one  must  proceed. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
(continued) 

On  vote  2201: 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  House  rose  at  six  o'clock,  I 
had  put  on  record  the  pertinent  sections  of 
The  Agricultural  Development  Finance  Act, 
the  legislation  out  of  which  the  provincial 
savings  offices  grew,  and  I  had  enumerated 
the  two  sections  of  the  Act  which  set  out  the 
purposes  to  which  the  savings  bank  or  offices 
would  apply  themselves. 

I  want  to  make  particular  reference  to  the 
second  one,  in  which  the  provincial  savings 
offices  were  given  the  power,  as  I  read  it,  to 
borrow  money  under  this  Act  to  be  used  for 
any  of  the  following  purposes:  the  public 
service,  carrying  on  public  works  authorized 
by  the  Legislature,  and  so  on. 

I  want  to  make  particular  reference  to  that 
quotation  from  the  Act  itself.  I  think  we,  in 
the  House  tonight,  can  marvel  at  the  fore- 
sight of  those  who  drew  up  this  Act  in  the 
early  1920s.  I  think  we  should  be  happy 
indeed  that  the  founders  of  the  provincial 
savings  bank  saw  in  those  offices  an  instru- 
ment by  which  and  through  which  the  de- 
velopment of  the  province  could  be  enhanced 
and  under  which  it  could  make  progress. 

I  think  it  is  rather  interesting  to  recall 
that  in  the  early  1920s  it  was  foreseen  that  a 
development  agency  of  some  sort  would  be 
necessary  if  the  full  potential  of  the  province 
was  to  be  realized,  and  if  it  was  necessary  in 
the  1920s  then  certainly  a  development 
agency— call  it  a  bank  or  savings  office  or 
whatever  you  like— is  a  thousandfold  more 
necessary  today. 

We  have,  as  we  know,  in  most  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  some  sort  of  development 
agency.  We  have  had  the  new  suggestion— 
I  guess  that  is  all  it  is  as  yet— from  the  federal 
government  that  it  is  setting  up  a  develop- 
ment agency.  We  have  the  province  of 
Quebec  actively  in  that  field.  Then  I  have 
on  my  desk  Bill  No.  50,  which  was  passed  in 


1962  I  believe,  setting  up  a  tremendous 
organization  in  the  province  of  Quebec  to 
foster  development  and  to  give  support  and 
aid  to  ventures  which  will  distribute  industry 
throughout  the  province  and  make  for  a 
balanced  economy  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  province. 

We  have,  of  course— someone  will  be  quick 
to  remind  me— a  development  agency  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  want  to  say  at  once 
and  as  quietly  as  I  can  that  I  believe  that 
agency  up  until  the  present  time  has  been  a 
dismal  failure.  It  has  been  a  dismal  failure 
from  two  or  three  points  of  view. 

In  the  first  place  the  money  that  has  been 
expended  for  the  purposes  contained  in  its 
legislation  has  been  meagre  in  comparison 
with  the  problems  that  have  to  be  met 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
province.  The  total  amount  of  money  lent 
by  this  organization  to  date  would  not  do 
justice  to  the  needs  of  one  large  municipality 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  let  alone  to  the 
whole  ambit  of  the  province. 

Another  thing  is  this,  that  in  this  develop- 
ment agency  in  this  province  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  participation  of  the  man  and 
the  woman  on  the  street— the  people  gener- 
ally throughout  the  province.  I  believe  that 
it  is  fundamental  for  any  development 
agency  to  have  supporting  it,  the  tens  and 
the  twenties  and  the  hundreds  of  people 
scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  province.  I  think  they  should  and 
must  be  participants  in  a  scheme  that  is 
going  to  be  worthwhile,  a  scheme  that  is 
going  to  lend  itself  to  the  more  even  develop- 
ment of  the  province,  a  scheme  that  has  as 
one  of  its  main  objectives  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  industry,  the  helping  of  industry  to 
start  in  those  areas  where  at  the  moment  it 
is  difficult  to  sustain  industry,  and  thus  cut 
down  this  ever-increasing  concentration  of 
industry  in  a  small  area  of  the  province. 

Our  future,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
not  be  built  soundly  on  a  further  concentra- 
tion of  industry  in  a  small  localized  area  of 
the  province,  but  it  will  be  established  and 
it  will  be  enhanced  if  we  take  note  that  half 
of   our  province   is   wealthy   and   the    other 
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half  poor  and  if  we  see  to  it  that  those 
areas  which  need  industry  and  which  need 
the  development  that  industry  gives  and  the 
stability  that  it  gives  are  helped  through  a 
development  agency. 

We  are  not  going  to  do  it,  I  suggest,  with 
the  kind  of  money  we  are  spending  and  the 
kind  of  agency  we  have  set  up  in  the  prov- 
ince at  the  present  time.  This  agency,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  be  unkind— I  do  not  know  why 
I  should  not  be,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
particularly— which  has  been  set  up  in  the 
province,  up  until  the  present  time  has  been 
a  sort  of  salvage  organization.  It  has  been 
a  rescue  mission.  It  has  gone  in  where  the 
industries  are  in  difficulty,  where  they  are 
almost  bankrupt,  and  attempted  to  save  them. 

That,  to  my  mind,  is  not  the  primary 
function  of  a  development  agency.  That  may 
be  one  of  its  tasks,  maybe  a  small  portion 
of  its  agenda  perhaps,  but  the  main  function 
of  a  development  agency— and  it  has  not  been 
seized  by  the  one  we  have  in  this  province, 
I  can  say  that— is  to  reach  out  into  the  areas  in 
this  province  that  need  development,  and  to 
stabilize  industry  that  is  already  there,  and  to 
make  provision  for  getting  new  industry  in 
areas  that  must  have  new  industry  if  they  are 
going  to  survive  and  if  they  are  going  to  play 
their  full  part  in  the  overall  development  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  day  has  come  in  respect 
to  our  provincial  savings  bank,  when  one  of 
two  things  must  happen.  We  cannot  allow  the 
provincial  savings  bank  to  die  a  lingering 
death.  That  is  what  is  happening  to  it  at  the 
present  time.  I  still  feel  that  there  is  a  great 
role  for  the  provincial  savings  bank  in  this 
province,  if  we  breathe  into  that  organization 
the  lifeblood  that  we  should  inject  into  it, 
that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  and  responding 
to.  If  we  do  that,  it  can  become  the  real 
development  agency  of  this  province. 

I  see  no  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  we 
cannot  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits  in  the 
provincial  savings  bank.  I  cannot  see  why  we 
cannot  use  the  provincial  savings  bank  as  an 
agency  through  which  we  can  sell  provincial 
bonds  in  this  province  of  Ontario.  I  think  that 
is  a  field  we  have  not  tapped  at  all  in  Ontario. 
I  think  we  would  find,  if  we  put  our  hearts 
behind  this  endeavour,  that  the  response  of 
tlie  people  of  this  province  would  be  beyond 
our  present  dimensions  of  thinking.  I  believe 
tliat  Ontario  people  want  to  be  a  part  of  the 
overall  even  development  of  this  province.  I 
think  they  want  their  money  to  count  in  the 
further  development  of  this  province  of 
Ontario. 

We  have  missed,  I  suggest,  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity in  the  past  in  that  we  have  not  asked 


them  to  contribute,  in  that  we  have  not  asked 
them  to  be  shareholders  and  to  be  participants 
in  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  province. 
We  can  use  the  provincial  savings  bank  as  an 
instrument,  as  a  focal  point,  through  which  we 
can  induce  and  persuade  the  people  of  this 
province  to  invest  in  the  province  itself  and 
in  its  future  progress. 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who  will  say 
that  we  should  not  be  competing  with  the 
other  lending  institutions.  I  do  not  share  that 
view  at  all.  I  think  we  have  a  right  and  an 
obligation  to  collect  money  from  our  people 
for  our  own  affairs,  to  finance  our  own  under- 
takings as  a  province.  I  am  sure  that  that 
would  not  be  unfair  competition.  To  me  it 
would  be  good  business  and  I  say  in  con- 
cluding this  portion  of  my  remarks  that  there 
is  a  responsibility  on  this  government  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  provincial 
savings  bank  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  dying  organization  at  the  moment,  that 
either  we  shut  up  shop  so  far  as  the  provincial 
savings  banks  are  concerned  or  else  we 
realize  their  potential  and  move  to  tap  that 
potential  in  its  full. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  feels  that  we  have 
the  organization  at  the  moment— 20-some 
branches  throughout  this  province— which  can 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  development  policy 
in  this  province  that  will  overshadow  that 
which  any  other  province  in  this  country  has. 
We  will  be  missing  a  golden  opportunity  for 
the  good  of  our  province  if  we  do  not  grasp 
this  opportunity  when  it  is  presented  to  us. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan)  that  he  take  this  very  serious 
matter   under   active   consideration. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can 
delay  decision  on  it  very  much  longer.  Either 
we  go  ahead  with  the  provincial  savings  banks 
or  we  admit  defeat  and  abandon  them.  We 
are  standing  at  the  crossroads,  and  I  hope  we 
move  in  the  direction  of  utilizing  to  the  full 
the  ability  of  the  provincial  savings  bank  to 
be  a  great  instrument  for  good  in  the  public 
life  and  the  economic  life  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said  some- 
thing in  his  remarks  about  The  Racetracks 
Tax  Act  and  racing  in  general  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
that  matter.  I  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  that 
betting  at  races  has  certainly  increased  during 
this  last  number  of  years;  I  think  there  is  a 
growing  indication  that  it  will  increase  even 
more.  One  is  not  safe  to  prophesy  just  how 
great  the  dimensions  of  interest  will  be  that 
people  will  have  racetracks  in  the  future, 
but  I  am  sure  they  will  grow  and  one  can 
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look  at  figures  and  get  an  indication  of  what 
is   happening. 

In  The  Racetracks  Tax  Act,  as  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  will  know,  there  is  a 
provision  for  a  five  per  cent  tax  on  the  part 
of  the  province.  This  five  per  cent  is  subject 
to  change  by  regulation.  I  want  to  review  for 
a  moment  with  the  House  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  tax  imposition 
during  the  last  number  of  years.  In  1944,  the 
tax  was  ten  per  cent;  in  1950  it  was  12  per 
cent;  in  1953  it  was  eight;  in  1954  it  was 
seven,  and  in  1956  it  was  six.  In  other  words, 
it  has  been  six  per  cent  since  1956. 

Let  us  trace  for  a  moment  what  is  happen- 
ing in  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
wagered  on  the  tracks.  In  1943,  with  the 
five  per  cent  tax  we  collected  $1  million  on 
wagering  of  some  $21  million.  In  1944,  with 
a  ten  per  cent  tax,  we  collected  $2.2  million 
on  wagerings  of  some  $22  million.  In  1950, 
with  a  12  per  cent  tax,  we  collected  $4.1  mil- 
lion on  wagerings  of  $32.9  million.  In  1951 
to  1964  the  tax  was  reduced  to  eight  per  cent 
and  then  to  seven  and  then  to  six  in  1956. 

In  1964,  with  a  six  per  cent  tax,  the  one 
that  has  been  invoked  for  the  last  eight  years, 
we  collected  $5.9  million  on  bets  of 
$99.4  million.  That,  of  course,  is  in  the 
thoroughbred  section.  When  you  come  to 
standard  breds,  you  find  that  in  1960,  there 
was  $8.6  million  wagered.  In  1964,  there 
was  $57.4  million  bet  on  tracks  and  we  got 
a  tax  this  last  year  of  $3.4  million. 

I  think  we  should  look  at  that  in  this  way. 
In  New  York  state,  for  instance,  the  wagering 
last  year  was  some  $703  million,  just  in  that 
area.  They  collected  by  a  ten  per  cent  im- 
position, some  $74  million.  During  the  years, 
they  have  steadily  increased  the  amount  of 
the  tax,  and  while  the  amount  of  the  tax  went 
up,  the  wagering  and  the  betting  still 
increased  on  the  tracks.  I  am  saying  that, 
to  recall  that  in  Mr.  Frost's  time,  in  1956, 
when  the  debate  was  carried  on  when  he 
lowered  the  tax  to  six  per  cent,  some  of  us 
opposed  the  lowering  to  six.  We  asked  Mr. 
Frost  to  tell  us  why  it  was  being  lowered  to 
six  per  cent  in  1956.  I  remember  very  clearly 
his  explanation  at  that  time.  He  said  that  he 
felt  and  the  government  felt  that  if  we  taxed 
too  high,  if  we  had  the  rate  much  above 
six  per  cent,  then  we  would  get  into  the 
area  where  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
applied. 

Now,  I  did  not  believe  that  then  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  now.  I  think  we  could  have 
held  to  our  higher  tax  rate  and  we  would 
have  found  today  that  the  figures  on  betting 
at  the  tracks  would  be  comparative  to  what 


they  are.  I  mean  the  tax,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
an  exceptionally  high  tax,  it  seems  to  me  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  bet  and  with  the  number  of 
people  who  participate  in  the  sport  of  kings, 
as  it  is  called. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
in  all  sincerity,  that  I  think  it  is  time  we  had 
a  look  at  this  tax  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
When  we  need  money  as  badly  as  my  hon. 
friend  pretends  to  need  it,  then  certainly  if 
we  had  an  impost  in  1950  of  12  per  cent, 
there  is  not  any  justification  at  all  for  having 
an  impost  of  six  per  cent  in  1964;  none 
whatever.  I  suggest  that  particular  industry 
is  not  contributing  its  just  share  to  the 
revenues  of  this  province.  I  make  that  sug- 
gestion for  an  analysis  to  my  hon.  friend  at 
this  time. 

My  hon,  friend  said  something  when  he 
was  speaking  about  the  breeder  award  grants. 
I  want  to  say  just  a  word  on  that  as  I  con- 
clude because  I  feel,  for  one,  that  these 
grants  to  breeders  who  have  winning  horses 
is  necessary  in  this  province  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  and  if  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  calibre  of  the  horses  at  the  tracks.  I 
think  it  is  necessary. 

In  the  debate  last  year,  the  House  will 
recall  that  we  did  not  have  any  figures  to 
indicate  what  each  recipient  receives  by  way 
of  award.  These  figures  are  now  available 
and  I  want  to  again  reiterate  that  in  my 
opinion  these  grants  are  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  calibre  of  horses  in  this 
province;  but  I  do  suggest  to  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  think 
that  the  government  of  this  province  of 
Ontario  should  not  be  paying  those  awards.  I 
believe  that  the  industry  itself  is  well  enough 
established  in  this  province  and  has  the  inter- 
est of  increasing  the  breed  of  horses  so  much 
in  mind  that  they  themselves  should  pay  their 
breeders'  award  and  not  the  provincial 
government. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  state  of  New  York,  as  my 
hon.  friend  probably  knows,  pays  nothing  by 
way  of  breeder  awards.  The  industry  as  a 
whole  pays  those  awards.  I  think  it  is  time 
in  this  province  that  we  revamp  our  legis- 
lation, our  grant  system,  to  the  point  where 
we  would  say  to  the  industry  that  we  believe 
these  awards  are  necessary  but  that  they 
should  pay  them  and  not  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  at  least 
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some  of  the  remarks  that  my  hon.  friend 
from  Grey  South  has  made.  His  eloquent 
presentation  of  certain  subjects,  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  deal  with  them  at  any 
length. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  savings  offices.  A  few  years 
ago  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  before  one 
of  the  standing  committees— I  forget  which 
one  it  was— said  that  he  was  going  to  look 
into  ways  and  means  of  expanding  the  oper- 
ations of  the  savings  offices  because  he 
regarded  them  as  a  useful  source  of  funds 
for  the  Treasury  of  the  province.  I  have 
been  raising  that  matter  with  him  every 
year,  I  think,  since  he  made  that  comment. 
Needless  to  say  he  has  done  nothing  about 
it,  but  he  said  that  a  few  years  ago. 

I  have  been  raising  tlie  matter  with  him 
every  year  since,  more  or  less  at  any  rate, 
and  last  year  I  recall  that  he  said  that  the 
trust  companies  are  now  offering  such  high 
interest  rates  on  savings  deposits  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  government's  while  to  look 
upon  the  savings  offices  as  a  source  of  short- 
term  capital. 

That  may  be  true— I  am  not  completely 
sure  that  it  is  true  and  I  have  not  yet 
clarified  the  matter  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
but  let  us  assume  that  it  is  true.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that 
he  could  look  upon  the  savings  offices  as  a 
source  of  long-term  capital.  I  wovild  suggest 
to  him  in  particular  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  raise  long-term  capital  through 
voluntary  savings  than  through  the  method 
now  envisaged  in  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
of  imposing  a  levy  on  the  poor  to  force  them 
to  make  capital  available  for  some  of  the 
capital  requirements  of  the  provinces  and 
municipalities. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
should  again  look  at  ways  and  means  of 
expanding  the  operations  of  the  savings 
offices.  Those  offices,  as  I  understand— and  I 
confirmed  my  understanding  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  who  is  quite  familiar 
with  the  entire  history  of  these  operations- 
were  first  established  by  the  Drury  govern- 
ment in  1921.  Every  government  that 
succeeded  that  Drury  government  would 
have  liked  to  have  ditched  them,  but  they 
never  quite  dared  to  do  so. 

Instead,  my  hon.  friend  for  Grey  South 
has  suggested,  they  tried  to  destroy  them  by 
attrition.  I  think  it  is  a  significant  indication 
of  the  fact  that  people  want  these  savings 
offices  that  they  have  survived.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  succeeding  governments 
have  done  everything  possible  to  torture  them 


to  death,  they  are  still  there;  but  the  govern- 
ment makes  them  as  unattractive  as  possible 
and  as  inaccessible  as  possible. 

At  a  time  when  trust  companies  are  moving 
to  shopping  plazas  and  engaging  in  what 
used  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  undignified 
form  of  advertising,  the  government  does 
nothing  to  promote  tlie  savings  offices.  It 
makes  no  effort  to  mobilize  this  capital  that 
it  could  at  least  use  for  its  own  long-term 
purposes,  even  if  the  interest  rates  were  not 
attractive  enough  for  short-term  require- 
ments. 

I  would  ask  once  again  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  remember  his  good 
resolve  of  a  few  years  ago  and  consider  doing 
something  about  it;  at  least  make  the  investi- 
gation that  he  said  he  was  going  to  make 
and  at  least  make  the  offices  that  now  exist 
attractive  offices.  They  are  located  in  ancient 
crumbling  buildings  with  no  attempt  made 
to  modernize  them,  although  the  banks  and 
trust  companies  are  making  very  modern 
offices  available.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
to  expand  their  activities  by  increasing  the 
number  of  branches.  I  believe  that  the 
government  should  show  a  little  initiative 
and  make  a  genuine  effort  to  use  these  ofiRces 
for  the  benefit  both  of  the  people  of  the 
province  as  individuals  and  of  the  people 
of  the  province  collectively  through  their 
government. 

I  do  not  quite  go  along  with  my  hon. 
friend  for  Grey  South  in  regarding  these 
savings  offices  as  representing  a  kind  of 
development  fund.  I  am  in  favour  of  devel- 
opment funds,  I  think  the  government  of  this 
province  should  follow  the  example  of 
Quebec  and  get  into  that  field;  but  develop- 
ment funds  as  I  see  them  are  essentially  for 
mobilizing  risk  capital.  Admittedly  they 
reduce  the  risk  by  spreading  it,  but  it  is 
still  risk  capital  that  is  involved. 

I  do  not  think  that  people  who  are  putting 
money  in  savings  offices  regard  their  money 
as  risk  capital.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should 
have  both.  We  should  have  a  development 
of  the  savings  offices  and  we  should  also  have 
a  genuine  development  fund  in  which  the 
people  of  the  province  could  invest  whatever 
surplus  funds  they  have  available  to  assist 
in  provincial  development. 

I  also  concur  in  the  proposition  that  has 
been  put  forward— and  not  for  the  first  time 
by  any  means— that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  should  reconsider  the  whole  basis 
of  the  tax  on  parimutuel  betting.  I  think 
my  hon.  friend  for  Grey  South  established 
well  the  fact  that  the  rate  the  government 
now   imposes   is    completely   antiquated   and 
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unrelated  to  modern  conditions.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  argue  that  10  or  15  years  ago  this 
industry  could  have  been  regarded  as  a 
development  industry  v^ith  taxes  kept  at  a 
low  level  so  as  not  to  discourage  develop- 
ment.  That  is  certainly  not  the  case  now. 

The  jockey  club  is  in  the  position  that  it 
just  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  its 
surpluses.  It  has  modernized  every  track 
that  it  considers  it  is  profitable  to  operate— in 
fact,  there  are  extremely  plush  establishments 
at  its  various  tracks— it  has  money  rolling  in 
so  fast  that  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  going 
to  do  to  hide  it  in  the  future. 

I  think  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
should  relieve  them  of  this  embarrassment. 
He  should  increase  the  tax  on  parimutuel 
betting  to,  shall  I  say,  ten  per  cent,  in  hne 
with  New  York  state.  If  he  did  that  he  would 
be  able  to  get  at  least  some  of  the  money 
that  would  assist  him  to  cease  paying  starva- 
tion wages  to  approximately  a  third  of  the 
civil  service  of  this  province. 

This  would  be  a  good  source  of  revenue. 
Let  him  get  rid  of  all  these  wage  rates  of  less 
than  $3,000  a  year,  which  are  now  paid  to 
17  per  cent  of  the  civil  servants.  Let  him  get 
rid,  as  far  as  he  can,  of  all  wage  rates  below 
$3,600  a  year  which  are  now  paid  to  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  civil  servants.  This  is  a 
source  he  could  use.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
civil  servants  whose  wages  he  increased 
might  even  pay  some  of  it  back  by  going 
out  to  the  racetracks. 

I  am  suggesting  to  him  that  this  is  a  source 
of  funds.  It  is  not  a  tremendous  source  in 
relation  to  the  total  Budget  of  the  province, 
but  it  is  still  a  useful  source  that  he  ought 
to  be  exploiting. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other  area 
where  I  think  our  revenue  capacity  could  be 
significantly  increased.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  the  general  field  of  taxation,  even  though 
it  is  relevant,  I  believe,  under  these  estimates, 
since  we  have  a  Royal  commission  inquiring 
into  this  matter.  It  has  been  inquiring  into 
it  for  some  time;  there  is  also  a  federal  Royal 
commission   inquiring   into   it. 

I  sometimes  get  a  little  alarmed  about 
Royal  commissions.  They  get  started  and 
sometimes  they  never  seem  to  finish.  The 
Royal  commissions  on  taxation  have  been  an 
unconscionable  time  doing  their  job.  I  hope 
they  will  present  reports  fairly  soon.  I  am 
beginning  to  think  we  should  not  really  wait 
for  them  to  complete  their  inquiries  before 
starting  some  reforms  in  our  tax  structure. 

However,  I  am  deterred  from  making  any 
such  suggestion.  It  is  my  observation  that 
whenever  Tory  governments  start  reforming 


the  tax  structure  it  is  usually  for  the  purpose 
of  soaking  the  little  fellow  and  relieving  the 
big  fellow. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  As 
usual  you  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
small  "t"  Tory  government  we  have  at  Ot- 
tawa which  recently  did  make  some  change 
in  the  tax  structure  both  by- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  an  eloquent  comment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Both  by  making  an  across- 
the-board  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  and  also 
by  imposing  levies  under  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan.  When  you  take  the  two  together,  you 
find  that  overall  the  little  fellow  is  paying 
more  taxes  while  the  rich  fellow  is  receiving 
a  significant  reduction  in  taxes. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  figures;  I  presented 
my  calculations  on  a  previous  occasion  in  this 
House.  This  is  what  happened  when  that 
small  "t"  Tory  government  in  Ottawa  went 
to  work  to  make  some  revisions  in  the  tax 
structure.  I  do  not  want  to  precipitate  any- 
thing more  like  that.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  wait  for  the  Royal  commission  to  report 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  take  a  more  pro- 
gressive view  of  the  tax  situation,  and  I  will 
not  press  the  government  for  any  major  re- 
forms in  the  tax  system  at  this  time. 

However,  there  are  two  smaller  reforms 
that  I  think  should  be  considered.  One  of 
them  relates  to  the  income  tax.  The  govern- 
ment, of  course,  does  not  levy  the  income 
tax  payable  in  this  province,  but  it  receives 
a  significant  and  increasing  proportion  of  it. 
Therefore  it  has  an  interest  in  any  proposal 
that  might  help  to  increase  the  yield.  There 
is  no  question  in  the  world,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  an  area  where  the  tax  collector  should 
start  to  ride  herd  is  that  of  expense  accounts. 

The  late  Mr.  Garland,  when  he  was  Min- 
ister of  National  Revenue,  indicated  that  he 
was  going  to  crack  down  in  this  field.  I  would 
judge  from  some  of  the  cries  of  anguish  I 
have  heard  from  the  poor  rich  that  some 
cracking  down  has  been  done.  The  amount  of 
chiselling  that  goes  on  in  this  field,  neverthe- 
less, is  quite  unjustifiable.  A  businessman 
will  take  a  trip  to  Europe  and  probably  take 
his  family  with  him.  He  will  say  that  he  is 
visiting  the  company's  European  oflBces.  He 
may  spend  two  per  cent  of  his  time  visiting 
the  company's  European  offices  saying  hello 
to  the  local  manager,  and  the  balance  of  his 
time  on  a  holiday.  Yet  he  will  charge  this  up 
to  the  company. 
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Mr.  Peck:   Not  for  his  family. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Probably  not,  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  says,  not  for  his  family,  just  for 
himself.  In  other  words  he  charges  his  own 
holiday  up  to  the  company.  So  the  govern- 
ment gets  cheated  in  two  different  ways: 
(a)  This  is  income  that  this  man  enjoyed.  He 
got  his  income  in  kind  in  the  form  of  a  free 
holiday.  He  ought  to  be  paying  tax  on  it, 
but  he  escapes  it.  (b)  The  company  charges 
it  up  as  an  expense.  It  ought  to  be  paying  tax 
on  it  but  it  escapes  that  tax.  So  the  govern- 
ment pays  for  most  of  this  man's  holiday. 

This  sort  of  thing,  which  is  possible,  of 
course,  only  in  the  higher  income  levels, 
ought  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  late 
President  Kennedy  had  plans  to  do  something 
along  that  line  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
business  advisory  council  moved  in  and  that 
was  the  last  that  was  ever  heard  of  that  pro- 
posal. His  proposals  to  reduce  taxes  were 
implemented  but  his  proposals  to  reform  the 
tax  structure  and  tighten  up  collections  some- 
how got  lost  along  the  way.  I  am  afraid  that 
similar  proposals  in  Canada  have  been  lost 
along  the  way,  too.  But  it  is  time  something 
was  done  about  them.  Many  of  these  expense 
accounts  are  adequately  described  by  the  old 
term  "swindle  sheets."  I  think  the  income 
tax  authorities  in  The  Department  of  National 
Revenue  ought  to  crack  down  on  them. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
does  not  have  any  direct  control  over  this 
matter  but  he  has  a  real  interest  in  it  because 
a  significant  part  of  his  revenue  comes  from 
this  source.  I  am  suggesting  to  him  that  he 
should  take  up  with  the  federal  government 
the  question  of  plugging  up  some  of  the  loop- 
holes in  The  Income  Tax  Act,  out  of  which 
revenue  is  spilling  in  torrents.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  loopholes. 

The  final  matter  that  I  want  to  mention 
briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  relates  to  a  tax  that 
is  exclusively  within  the  provincial  field— the 
provincial  sales  tax.  A  few  days  ago  the  hon. 
member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Welch),  who  unfor- 
tunately is  not  here  at  the  moment,  raised 
with  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  the  matter 
of  the  sales  tax  as  it  applies  to  children's 
clothing.  I  pointed  out  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  last  year  that  it  would  appear  that 
the  sizing  standards  being  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  The  Sales  Tax  Act  are  com- 
pletely out  of  date.  We  all  know  that  children 
of  this  generation  are  substantially  larger 
'than  they  were  10,  20,  30  years  ago,  yet  I 
take  it  that  the  sizing  standards  being  used 
are  those  of  a  good  many  years  ago.  The 
result  is  that  the  sales  tax  has  to  be  paid,  in 
many  cases,  on  clothing  which  is   definitely 


for  children  but  does  not  fall  within  the  anti- 
quated size  standards  that  the  government  is 
using. 

The  hon.  member  for  Lincoln  verified  from 
his  own  experience  that  he  has  had  to  pay 
sales  tax— or  his  wife  has  had  to  pay  sales 
tax— on  clothing  bought  for  his  children. 
They  definitely  are  in  the  age  group  it  was 
envisaged  would  be  exempt  from  the  tax,  but 
because  of  the  sizing  standards  that  are  used 
by  the  administration,  it  is  found  that  the 
tax  has  to  be  paid. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
that  this  is  not  a  peculiar  experience  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Lincoln.  I  have  had  many 
complaints  from  mothers  of  children  of 
eight,  ten  and  12  years  of  age,  that  they 
regularly  have  to  pay  the  sales  tax  in  buying 
clothing  for  their  children.  I  think  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  should  get  down  to 
business  and  do  something  about  this.  Maybe 
my  explanation  is  wrong,  maybe  I  am  wrong 
when  I  say  the  standards  they  use  are  out  of 
date;  but  whether  it  is  because  they  are  out 
of  date,  or  whatever  the  reason,  they  are 
clearly  wrong. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  You 
are  wrong. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  Lincoln 
at  least  supports  what  I  say,  and  if  you  were 
in  touch  with  reality  you  would  know  that 
is  true,  too. 

Mr.  McKeough:  He  is  not  here  today. 

Mr.  Brj'den:  TJie  hon.  member  for 
Lincoln,  speaking  in  the  Budget  debate 
stated  that  he  had  to  raise  this  matter  in  the 
House,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
go  home.  His  wife  had  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not  raise  it  in  the  House  he  could  not 
come  back  home  that  weekend— that  was  last 
weekend. 

Mr.  McKeough:  He  did  not  say  that  at  all. 
He  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  managed  to  get  back 
home  last  weekend  because  he  did  raise  it  in 
the  House. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer); 
Now  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Maybe  she  is  keeping  him 
tliere.  Maybe  he  is  a  hostage,  I  do  not  know. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  a 
woman  who  would  be  intelligent  enough  to 
marry  an  intelligent  man  like  him  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  that  answer  for  very  long.  She 
may  be  satisfied  for  a  week  or  two  to  have 
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the  hon.  member  raise  the  matter  in  the 
House,  but  I  am  sure  that  she  will  begin  to 
realize  there  is  very  little  future  in  that  unless 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  does  something 
about  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  the  juvenile  section 
over  here  in  full  flight  again  tonight. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  trust  they  do  not  bother 
you,  out  of  order  as  they  may  be;  they  do  not 
bother  me  a  bit. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  that  for  the  benefit  of  our  fine  hon. 
member  for  Lincoln,  if  for  no  one  else,  he 
should  do  something  about  this.  I  would  hate 
to  think  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln  is 
now  being  held  hostage  through  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
or  alternatively  that  he  may  in  future  find 
himself  unable  to  go  home  because  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  will  not  accept  the 
perfectly  reasonable  proposition  that  has 
been  put  to  him.  I  am  sure  that  when  he 
thinks  it  over  he  will  do  something  about 
this.  When  I  raised  it  with  him  in  the  past 
it  had  no  effect  on  him,  and  I  am  hoping  the 
hon.  member  for  Lincoln  may  be  more 
successful  than  I  was. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  sit  down  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  question  No.  26  on  the 
order  paper  which  has  been  there  for  at  least 
two  months.  I  am  certain  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  must  have  the  answer  to 
the  question. 

I  stepped  out  of  the  House  for  a  few 
minutes  this  afternoon  and  while  I  was  out 
I  believe  he  made  some  references  to  the 
grants  that  are  paid  to  the  thoroughbred 
horse  society,  also  to  the  standardbred  horse 
society,  but  I  think  he  spoke  only  in  aggre- 
gates. He  will  notice  that  my  question  asks 
not  so  much  about  aggregates  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  grants.  I  am  asking  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  have  asked  it  only  in  terms  of 
the  thoroughbred  horse  society.  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  answer  with  regard  to  the 
standardbred  society.  My  question  was,  and 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  had  before  him 
a  similar  question  last  year:  In  the  current 
fiscal  year— that  means  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1965;  this  question  was  put  on  the 
order  paper  some  substantial  time  before  the 


end  of  that  fiscal  year-(l)  How  many 
breeders  received  grants  from  the  govern- 
ment's annual  grant  made  to  the  Canadian 
thoroughbred  horse  society?  (2)  What 
breeders  received  in  excess  of  $1,000  in 
individual  grants  and  how  much  did  each  of 
them  receive? 

As  I  say,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  had 
plenty  of  notice  of  this  question.  I  think  it 
is  reasonable  to  ask  him  to  answer  it  now. 

Applause. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order!  Applause 
from  the  gallery  is  not  permitted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply- 
ing to  some  of  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen,  i  would  like  at  first  to  say  that  it 
is  always  interesting  to  listen  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South.  As  a  rule,  and  this 
was  so  again  tonight,  his  criticism  is  usually 
constructive  and  I  appreciate  the  thought 
that  he  had  given  to  this  matter  and  some  of 
the  suggestions  that  he  made.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  might  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  if  he 
was  not  in  the  House  as  a  member  of  the 
government  when  the  savings  banks  were 
instituted. 

Mr.  Oliver:  No,  that  was  just  a  little  be- 
fore my  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  thought  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  been  here  then. 

Mr.  Oliver:  No,  five  years  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  recognize  the  criticism^ 
in  connection  with  the  savings  banks.  I 
would  point  out  that  they  are  not  savings 
banks  and  we  should  not  use  the  word 
"bank,"  we  should  use  the  words  "savings 
offices,"  which  they  are.  Especially  in  view 
of  the  feeling  of  our  friends  at  Ottawa  at 
the  present  time  with  respect  to  provincial 
banks  we  had  better  keep  our  savings  offices. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  using  these  funds  for  development 
purposes.  There  is  something  to  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  fact  that  these  have  not  been 
expanded  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have. 
However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
our  overall  policy  of  obtaining  funds  for  the 
use  of  this  government  through  the  years,  this 
has  been  a  useful  tool  in  this  connection  and 
it  does  provide  us  with  about  $80  million  of 
money  which  really  costs  us  about  four  per 
cent.  Keeping  that  in  mind  and  recognizing 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member— I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  or  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine—that the  interest  rate  be  raised,  all  the 
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hon.  members  in  this  House  will  realize  that 
there  has  been  intense  competition  for  savings, 
especially  during  the  last  few  years  and  since 
the  time  of  much  greater  competition  in  the 
trust  company  field,  and  they  will  remember 
that  the  funds  we  obtain  in  this  way,  that  is 
the  cost  of  the  funds,  must  be  looked  at  on 
the  basis  of  the  cost  of  our  money  that  we 
receive.  If  we  were  to  increase  our  interest 
rate  one  per  cent,  we  would  find  that  those 
funds  would  then  cost  us  more  than  the 
average  cost  of  the  funds  that  we  are  borrow- 
ing in  the  manner  in  which  we  are  borrowing 
them  today. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Will  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  tell  me  what  the  average  cost  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  average  cost  would 
about  5.25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oliver:  You  are  getting  it  for  four  now 
on  a  three  per  cent  basis.  If  you  raise  it  to 
four,  it  would  cost  you  not  more  than  five, 
which  would  be  a  comparative  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  is  a  pretty  close 
margin.  Mention  was  made  of  Ontario  gov- 
ernment savings  bonds.  We  have  looked  at 
this  very  carefully  and  I  would  not  say  that 
at  some  time  we  may  not  want  to  have  On- 
tario government  savings  bonds,  but  we  would 
not  introduce  them  as  long  as  we  are  able  to 
obtain  the  funds  we  need  at  the  cost  of  the 
funds  we  are  now  obtaining.  We  are  getting 
this  money  at  a  lesser  cost  than  if  we  had 
the  Ontario  savings  bonds.  These  are  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  as  it  were,  and  not  particularly  a 
source  of  cheap  money.  Of  course,  the  cost 
of  savings  bonds  in  other  provinces  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  five  per  cent,  and  this 
policy  does  not  lend  itself  as  well  to  the  over- 
all borrowing  policy  as  does  the  policy  which 
we  are  following  at  the  present  time,  when 
we  know  when  the  maturities  are  going  to 
happen. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  from  the  two  hon. 
members  in  this  connection  and  assure  them 
that  we  are  always  looking  at  our  Ontario 
savings  offices  and  will  continue  to  look  at 
them.  I  do  not  agree  that  they  are  dying.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  a  steady  policy 
of  improving  these  offices  during  the  last  few 
years  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  been 
so  before. 

The  other  matter  that  was  mentioned  had 
to  do  with  our  taxes  in  connection  with  our 
racing  in  this  province.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that  I 
have  given  this  matter  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration, too.  Although  the  opinion  was 
expressed  tonight  that  we  should  increase  the 


percentage  of  our  tax  on  the  money  that  is 
wagered,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  as  a 
result  of  a  careful  study  throughout  this 
whole  North  American  continent,  there  are 
only  two  or  three  small  states  that  take  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  money  that  is 
wagered  than  we  do  in  this  province. 

In  each  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  the 
track  takes  the  same  amount  as  is  taken 
here.  In  connection  with  that,  I  should  point 
out  that  we  do  not  determine  the  take  of  the 
track;  this  is  determined  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  is  part  of  the  criminal  code,  and 
the  criminal  code  places  a  limit  upon  the 
amount  that  the  tracks  can  take  of  the 
wagers.  This  amount  is  nine  per  cent  and 
this  is  taken  by  the  tracks  in  every  province 
in  Canada. 

I  would  like  to  correct  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  in  his  figures  on  New  York.  They 
have  a  complicated  formula,  and  although  it 
begins  at  ten  per  cent,  it  drops  to  nine  per 
cent,  and  even  to  four  per  cent.  I  am  not 
familiar  wjth  the  details  of  the  sliding  scale 
but  they  do  not  take  ten  per  cent.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed,  and  you  will  get  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  authorities  on  horse  racing  to 
agree,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  money 
can  be  obtained  from  the  betting  if  the  take 
on  the  part  of  the  track  and  the  state  or  the 
province  is  12.50  per  cent,  although  the  states 
are   all  practically  higher  than  that. 

In  New  York  state,  the  take  is  15  per  cent. 
Here  it  is  15.50  per  cent.  In  Kentucky  the 
levy  of  the  two  is  14  per  cent;  the  state 
takes  four  per  cent  on  a  sliding  scale  to  six, 
and  tlie  track,  of  course,  the  balance.  In 
California,  which  is  where  a  great  deal  of 
betting  takes  place,  the  overall  takeout  is  14 
per  cent;  the  state  takes  five  per  cent  on  a 
sliding  scale  to  eight  per  cent.  Maryland, 
another  state  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
racing,  the  takeout  is  only  13  per  cent,  the 
state  takes  five  per  cent. 

The  only  states  I  see  here  where  the  take  is 
greater  than  15  per  cent  are  the  states  of 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Maine  and 
Louisiana.  So  the  takeout  here  is  a  reason- 
able amount. 

When  you  consider  that  we  have  nothing  to 
say  about  the  amount  that  the  track  is  able  to 
take  out,  it  leaves  us,  I  think,  with  the  six  per 
cent,  which  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  amount. 
I  am  quite  sure  it  enables  us  to  get  as  great 
a  revenue  from  the  operation  as  any  per- 
centage that  we  could  take  out.  You  have 
to  remember  that— 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  12  per  cent  in  1950  must 
have  been  in  the  view  of  the  hon.  Minister 
an  unreasonable  amount  then,  was  it? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member,  and  I  have  the  figures  here, 
that  in  1955  our  takeout  was  seven  per  cent, 
our  revenue  was  $5,154,000.  The  following 
year  it  was  reduced  to  six  per  cent  and  the 
revenue  was  $6,363,000. 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  does  not  seem  right. 

Hon.    Mr.    Allan:    It   proves   that   we    got 

more  money,   more- 
Mr.    Oliver:    Because    more    people    were 

betting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Certainly  more  people  were 
betting.  This  is  the  principle  that  is  acknow- 
ledged by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
knowledgeable  in  the  horse  racing  business. 

Now  I  make  no  excuses  for  the  grants— that 
is  the  breeder's  award  to  the  various  breeders. 
I  have  looked  into  this  a  little  bit  this  year. 
I  find  that  the  percentage  of  winners  at  our 
tracks,  that  is  the  percentage  of  winners  that 
are  Ontario-bred  horses  in  both  the  thorough- 
bred and  the  standardbred,  is  steadily 
increasing.  This  is  because  of  the  improve- 
ment in  our  stock. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  even  now  we 
expend  a  million  dollars  each  year  in  pur- 
chasing standardbred  horses  in  the  United 
States.  We  look  at  this  province  of  ours  and 
think  of  the  splendid  climate  we  have,  and 
certainly  some  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  developing  of  our  horse  breeding  have 
the  feeling  that  instead  of  being  purchasers 
of  horses  in  other  areas  we  should  be  raising 
horses  here  to  sell  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Are  some  not  sold 
to  the  United  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  are  some,  but  noth- 
ing like  the  amount  we  buy  from  the  United 
States.  I  was  very  interested  in  the  state  of 
Florida.  The  state  of  Florida  pays  breeders' 
awards  of  10  per  cent  of  the  purse.  They 
will  tell  you  now  that  in  the  last  10  years— 
as  a  result  of  their  effort  in  improving  their 
breeding  stock  and  in  developing  the  indus- 
try, the  state  has  had  two  winners  in  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  Kentucky  Derby.  They  give 
credit  to  the  breeders'  awards  in  assisting  to 
improve  the  standard  of  the  breed  in  that 
state. 

There  was  some  discussion  and  something 
in  the  papers  a  year  or  so  ago  with  respect 
to  doing  away  with  breeders'  awards.  Sur- 
prisingly, the  letters  that  I  received— and  I 
think  this  was  pretty  general— were  received 
from  the  small  breeders.  I  think  we  have  to 
remember  that  horse  racing  is  sport,  that  those 


who  are  interested  like  to  have  a  little  some- 
thing of  the  unknown  in  it;  and  as  no  doubt 
it  is  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  who,  it  is 
said,  buy  sweepstakes  tickets,  they  are  always 
hopeful  that  they  are  going  to  make  a  kill- 
ing. I  think  that  the  breeder's  award  has  a 
value  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  paid  out  in  these 
areas.  I  think  we  should  continue  this,  I 
think  we  should  do  everything  we  can  do  to 
develop  the  breeding  in  this  area. 

I  can  give  you  the  number  of  breeders  of 
thoroughbreds,  the  number  of  breeders  re- 
ceiving over  $2,000.  I  look  at  this  and  it  is 
very  encouraging.  In  1962  it  was  three,  in 
1963  it  was  four,  in  1964  it  was  five. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  many  over  $1,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Five  in  1962;  16  in  1963; 
and  13  in  1964. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  includes  the  five  who 
received  over  $2,000,  does  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  have  the  names. 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  names,  I  do  not 
know  who  they  were.  I  suppose  you  are 
referring  to  E.  P.  Taylor.  I  suspect  he  was 
one  of  them,  but  mind  you,  I  think  he  did  a 
great  deal  for  horse  racing  and  a  great  deal 
for  our  province- 
Several  hon.  members:   Hear!   Hear! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Could  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  tell  us  the  total  amount  received  by 
all  breeders  and  also  the  total  amount 
received  by  the  13  who  got  more  than  $1,000 
apiece? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  that  information. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  many  got  grants  of  any 
kind,  of  any  amount,  in  1964? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Last  year,  in  the  thorough- 
breds, there  were  529. 

Mr.    Bryden:    Five    hundred    and    twenty- 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  that  was  the  standard- 
breds.  I  am  sorry.  The  thoroughbreds,  147. 
The  average  size  of  the  award  was  $500.13. 
You  will  be  very  happy  to  know  that  Mr. 
Taylor  got  much  less  last  year  than  he  had 
been  getting. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  much  less? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  is  an  indication  of  the 
improvement  in  the  breed,  that  is  the  pro- 
gress that  other  breeders  are  making. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  The  total  number  of  qualify- 
ing breeders  was  down  from  the  previous 
year  if  there  were  only  147  of  them.  It  was 
160  the  previous  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  were  156  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  average  size  of  the  award 
last  year  was  $500.13.  As  we  improve  the 
standard  of  the  horses,  the  attendance  at  the 
track  increases,  the  betting  seems  to  increase, 
and  the  revenue  that  we  receive  as  a  prov- 
ince increases. 

To  give  you  the  number  of  the  standard- 
breds,  last  year  there  were  529.  Naturally, 
with  the  increase  in  the  harness  tracks  no 
doubt  this  number  will  continue  to  grow.  Of 
the  total  amount  last  year,  as  I  already  stated 
today,  the  standardbreds  received  greater 
awards  than  do  the  thoroughbreds. 

I  feel  this:  It  is  decided  that  we  are  going 
to  have  horse  racing  in  Ontario;  once  this 
has  been  decided  I  think  that  every  hon. 
member  here  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  we  want  such  horse  racing  to  be  well 
conducted.  I  think  it  is.  I  give  the  racing 
commission  credit  for  doing  a  good  job  in  the 
carrying  on  of  the  racing  in  the  province,  and  I 
give  credit  to  those  who  have  provided  good 
equipment  and  good  tracks,  and  who  carry 
them  on  in  a  way  that  is  a  credit  to  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
item  No.  10,  in  vote  2201,  the  grant  for  the 
Canadian  thoroughbred  horse  society,  is  put 
in  nominally  again  at  $70,000,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  approximately  the  figure  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
explain  to  the  hon.  member.  We  did  not  know 
the  amount.  They  were  larger  than  we  ex- 
pected they  were,  and  the  $70,000  this  year 
really  is  not  going  to  be  enough, 

Mr.  Bryden:  For  the  thoroughbreds  either? 
I  understand  it  is  not  for— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be. 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  any  rate,  the  amount  that 
is  put  in  is  $70,000,  and  it  will  be  somewhere 
in  that  neighbourhood.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  I  am  talking  only  about  item  No.  10, 
grants  to  the  Canadian  thoroughbred  horse 
societv.  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  was, 
shall  I  say,  somewhat  less  than  fully  illumina- 
ting in  answering  the  (juestion  I  asked,  which 
was:  How  many  breeders  received  grants, 
what  was  the  total  amount  that  all  of  them 
got,  how  many  breeders  received  more  than 


$1,000,  and  how  much  did  each  one  of  them 
get?  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  was  a 
little  less— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  almost  answered  your 
question  tonight. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  almost  did,  but  you  have 
had  it  in  front  of  you  for  two  months  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  take  15  minutes  to  get  the 
information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  going  to  get  it  for 
you,  too. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No  doubt,  but  failing  that,  at 
the  moment  I  will  have  to  go  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  I  now  have.  I  would  judge 
from  the  answer  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
gave  to  my  question,  as  far  as  it  went,  that 
the  situation  continues  very  much  as  it  was 
in  the  past.  This  year  147  breeders  qualified 
for  some  sort  of  grant.  Last  year,  I  have  the 
figure  as  160,  but  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  says  156,  so  I  will  take  it  at  that. 
The  total  number  is  down.  The  number 
getting  $1,000  or  better  is  up  a  bit.  The  num- 
ber getting  $2,000  or  better  is  up  a  little  bit 
too.  Only  a  small  minority  got  more  than 
$1,000  and  an  even  smaller  minority  got  more 
than  $2,000,  and  yet  that  small  minority  got 
most  of  the  money.    That  is  what  I  object  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  take  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  figures  for  last  year.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  the  1963  racing  season,  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1964,  for  which  I  have 
complete  figiues.  In  that  year,  the  total 
distributed  was  approximately  $70,000.  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  amount,  but  I  think  it  was 
a  little  over  $70,000. 

Ten  breeders  got  $1,000  or  more.  Those  ten 
between  them  got  $37,000,  or  more  than  half 
of  the  total.  I  say  more  than  half  is  the  lion's 
share,  so  a  small  minority  got  the  lion's  share 
of   the   money. 

Mr.  Peck:  They  have  got  more  horses  than 
the  others. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
many  reasons  why  they  are  getting  the  larger 
amount.  One  poor  barefoot  boy  from  Bay 
Street,  by  the  name  of  E.  P.  Taylor,  got 
$3.75  less  than  $21,000,  or  by  himself  he 
got  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  Some  of 
the  other  poor  breeders  that  needed  this 
encouragement  so  desperately  were  people 
such  as  Beasley,  Conklin,  Arm.strong,  Conn 
Smythe  and  so  on.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer— 
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Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
They  support  your  job,  do  not  forget. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  that  the  purpose  which 
he  has  in  mind  in  making  these  grants  is 
defeated  by  the  method  of  distribution. 
Nobody  has  to  encourage  E.  P.  Taylor  to 
breed  horses.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  he 
will  do  it  whether  you  give  him  $21,000  or 
not.  But  I  could  think  of  many  small  breeders 
who  could  very  well  be  encouraged  if  they 
got  a  little  bit  out  of  this  pot. 

The  little  fellows  are  being  squeezed  out; 
the  big  fellows  are  taking  it  all.  It  is  small 
change  to  some  of  these  rich  men.  I  would 
doubt  if  E.  P.  Taylor  even  knows  he  gets  it 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  could  not  care  less 
whether  he  gets  the  $21,000  or  not.  To  be 
honest  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  people  of  this  province  should 
hand  out  $21,000  to  E.  P.  Taylor,  or  what- 
ever the  amount  is  this  year.  It  was  $21,000 
last  year  and  it  was  $18,000  the  previous 
year.  There  is  no  valid  reason  that  I  can 
think  of,  especially  when  we  have  people  in 
this  province  who  have  a  much  greater  need 
for  the  money  than  E.  P.  Taylor  will  ever 
have,  and  especially  since  he  has  now  moved 
off  somewhere  to  the  Caribbean,  I  am  not 
sure  where,  to  escape  as  much  income  tax  as 
he  can. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): The  insurance  companies  are 
probably  behind  it.  It  is  a  conspiracy. 

An  hon.  member:  You  do  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  certainly  would  not  go  to 
you  for  advice  in  any  case.  The  figures  I 
have  cited  are  figures  provided  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer,  and  the  hon.  member 
can  judge  for  himself  how  reliable  they  are. 
I,  personally,  accept  them  as  reliable  but  I 
would  not  care  to  speak  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  ignoring  the 
cheap  comments  from  the  cheap  seats  and 
getting  on  with  the  business  of  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  move  that  item  10  of  vote 
2201  be  struck  out,  that  is  the  item  for  the 
Canadian  thoroughbred  horse  society.  I  am 
not  necessarily  against  the  policy  of  awarding 
grants,  but  I  think  the  basis  of  doing  it  is  so 
completely  wrong.  The  type  of  inane, 
moronic   comment   coming  from   there   indi- 


cates, I  think,  that  I  have  a  pretty  good 
argument.  They  cannot  answer  with  logic, 
they  can  answer  only  with  inanities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  that 
item  be  struck  out  of  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bryden  moves  that 
item  10  of  vote  2201  be  struck  out. 
All  those  in  favour  of  the  motion- 
Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there 
are  one  or  two  misconceptions  that  ought  to 
be  cleared  up  before  we  vote  on  any  amend- 
ment. One  is,  if  you  agree,  as  I  agree,  that 
breeder  awards  are  valuable,  then  I  think 
you  have  to  agree  that  the  one  who  gets  the 
most  by  way  of  awards  has  rendered  the 
greatest  contribution  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  breed.  As  I  said  when  I  was  speaking 
a  little  while  ago,  I  am  absolutely  in  favour 
of  breeder  awards,  but  I  think  the  day  has 
come  when  those  awards  should  be  shifted 
from  the  public  purse  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  industry  itself. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  the  little  fellow— I 
should  not  say  little  fellow,  but  I  do  not  mean 
it  in  any  derogatory  sense;  the  ordinary  chap 
in  the  country— it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  him 
that  we  should  be  paying  any  particular  indi- 
vidual $10,000  or  $15,000,  even  if  it  is  to 
improve  and  better  the  breed  of  horses. 
While  I  think  it  is  valuable,  I  think  it  is 
valid  for  me  to  say  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  have  the  industry  pay  these 
awards.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
it  cannot,  and  let  the  public  off  the  hook. 
The  public  has  served  the  association  and  the 
breeder  well  through  the  nursery  stages,  but 
we  have  got  to  the  place  now  where  they  can 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  so,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment: 

That  the  racing  commission  direct  that 
awards  to  breeders  be  paid  by  the  indus- 
try rather  than  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Mr.  Oliver  moves— 

Hon.   Mr.   Allan:    Mr.   Chairman,   I  would 
like  to  say  a  very  few  words  in  connection- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  We  have 
not  had  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Oliver  moves  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment— or  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion: 

That  the  racing  commission  direct  that 
awards  to  breeders  be  paid  by  the  indus- 
try rather  than  by  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
only  a  very  few  words  that  I  want  to  say  in 
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this  respect  and  they  are  these:  that  my  feel- 
ing toward  breeder  awards  is  entirely  an 
impersonal  one.  I  have  no  concern  as  to 
who  gets  the  breeder  awards.  I  am  quite 
willing  that  everyone  else  should  make  up  his 
mind  as  he  likes,  and  perhaps  I  have  that 
privilege  too,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that 
breeders'  awards  are  given  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  standard  of  horses  that 
carry  on  the  races  on  our  tracks  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  think  what 
we  are  doing  is  a  sensible  thing  to  do. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  it  is  essential,  if  we  are  going  to  build 
this  industry  on  a  sound  foundation,  that  the 
purses  be  good,  because  if  the  purses  are 
not  good— and  we  find  that  this  is  so  to  some 
extent  in  this  province  now— a  number  of  our 
good  horses  leave  the  tracks  here  in  the 
summer  and  race  in  the  United  States  where 
the  purses  are  larger. 

I  can  hardly  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  when  he  said  we  have 
matured.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  industry 
is  a  growing  industry  and  that  we  have  not 
matured,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that,  as  outlined  in  the  estimates,  it  is  the 
proper  course  to  follow. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
debate  proceeds  any  further,  I  would  like  a 
ruling  on  this  alleged  amendment  to  my 
motion.  As  I  heard  it,  it  would  have  this 
House  direct  what  other  people  would  do 
with  their  money.  I  cannot  see  that  that  is 
relevant,  either  to  the  estimates  before  us 
or  to  my  motion.  My  motion  is  to  strike  a 
certain  item  out  of  the  estimates. 

The  amendment  proposes  that  certain  other 
people  should  be  required  to  pay  that  money 
to  still  other  people.  I  submit  to  you,  sir, 
that  the  thing  is  completely  out  of  order.  It 
is  totally  irrelevant.  I  would  rather  have  the 
matter  dealt  with— 

Mr.  McKeough:  Puts  you  on  the  .spot- 
Mr.  Bryden:  It  does  not  put  me  on  the 
spot.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  direct  what 
the  jockey  club  or  others  will  do  with  their 
money,  but  unless  we  pass  .specific  legislation 
to  that  efTect,  I  do  not  really  see  that  we 
have  the  power  to  do  that.  I  would  much 
rather  not  have  the  water  muddied  up;  I 
would  rather  .see  the  matter  dealt  with  on  its 
merits.  The  question  is  what  will  be  done 
with  the  money  that  the  government  is  a.sk- 
ing  us  to  vote,  not  what  we  want  .somebody 
else  to  do  with  his  money.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order. 


Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  propose  that  both  amendments  be 
voted  down,  and  I  personally  do  not  propose 
to  support  either  one  of  them.  First  of  all,  if 
we  believe  that  horse  racing  is  an  industry— 
and  I  think  it  has  developed  into  that  stage 
and  it  has  developed  very,  very  rapidly 
during  the  last  few  years— and  second,  if  you 
want  even  to  categorize  it  as  a  sport,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  House  that  we 
either  have  to  decide,  in  the  fir.st  instance, 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  horse 
racing  in  this  province  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  That  is  a 
stupid  statement— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  are  about  as 
familiar    with    stupidity    as    anyone    in    the 
House.    I  would  say  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  simply  propose 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  here  tonight,  that  if  we 
believe,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  a  sport  in  which 
each  individual  citizen  in  this  province  has 
a  right  to  participate,  either  as  a  breeder,  an 
owner  or  a  spectator,  then  I  think  we  have 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  we,  as  a 
government,  or  the  public,  or  any  other  sector 
of  our  industry— if  you  like— or  our  economy, 
are  going  to  support  this  thing. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to 
develop  a  breed  of  Canadian  horses,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion that  from  time  to  time  is  introduced  into 
this  country  from  other  jurisdictions,  either 
by  horses  entering  this  country  to  race,  or  by 
attracting  our  better  horses  outside  of  this 
country  to  race,  then  we  must  sensibly  look 
at  this. 

I  would  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
to  everybody  who  has  proposed  amendments 
here  today,  that  the  very  fact  that  one  man, 
who  is  a  man  of  means,  or  any  number  of 
men  who  are  men  of  means,  has  seen  fit  to 
make  a  contribution  to  an  industry  that  many 
people  admire,  should  not,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  prevent  them  from  being  recognized 
in  the  form  of  breeder  awards.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Taylor's  name  has  been  mentioned  rather 
loosely,  I  would  suggest  to  you  here  today. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor  is,  and  I  think  everyone  will 
.admit,  a  great  Canadian  citizen- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  .such  a  great  Cana- 
dian he  took  all  his  money  down  to  the 
Bahama,s— 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Very  well.  He  has 
developed  enterprises  and  industry  in  this 
country  that  people  like  you,  who  believe 
the  way  you  do,  will  never  accomplish- 
never,  if  you  live  to  be  1,000  years  old. 

The  very  fact  that  he  has  done  this  and 
seen  fit  to  make  a  contribution  to  an  industry 
that  he  has  some  admiration  for  does  not  in 
any  way,  I  suggest  to  the  House,  indicate 
that  he  should  not  reap  some  of  the  sensible 
spoils  that  may  go  toward  the  development 
of  this  breed  and  the  development  of  the 
industry. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Spoils  is  right— out  of  the 
public  Treasury. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  do  not  live 
in  Sherwood  Forest  any  more,  we  are  not  a 
band  of  Robin  Hoods;  we  do  not  rob  the 
rich  to  pay  the  poor  all  the  time- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  rob  the  poor  to  pay 
the  rich! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  we  do  not  do 
that.  I  simply  suggest  to  you  that  these 
amendments  should  both  be  voted  down.  I 
am  prepared  to  concur  with  the  sensible  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South; 
maybe  the  proportion  of  tax  revenue  accruing 
to  the  province  from  racing  should  be  re- 
viewed. I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  that  is 
a  sensible  thing  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  a  sensible  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  a  sensible 
statement  that  I  can  concur  with.  Maybe 
that  should  be  reviewed,  and  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  this  is  something  that  has  been 
under  review  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
and  certain  hon.  members  of  the  government 
and  government  agencies  who  are  interested 
in  it.  But  to  propose  to  this  House  that  one 
man  who  has  decided  to  make  this  type  of 
contribution  to  a  good  sport,  and  to  a  good 
industry,  and  decided  to  develop  it,  should 
be  restricted  from  receiving  breeder  awards 
as  long  as  they  are  in  effect,  to  me  is  pre- 
posterous nonsense. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
that  there  are  many  breeders  and  owners  of 
racing  horses  in  Huron  county.  Certainly 
standardbred  horses  are  there  in  great  num- 
bers, and  thoroughbreds  as  well.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  breeder  in  Huron  county,  Perth 
or  any  of  those  areas  in  western  Ontario,  who 
objects  to  Mr.  Taylor  or  anybody  else  receiv- 
ing these  awards,  because  they  are  strictly 
balanced  against  the  contributions  they  have 
made   to   the   development   of   a   very    good 


industry  and  a  very   good  sport  that  many 
people  admire,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  a  brief  comment  here.  I  think  there 
is  some  merit  in  the  idea  involved  in  the  sub- 
amendment,  namely,  that  industry  rather  than 
the  public  purse  should  be  paying  this.  I  think 
there  is  some  merit  particularly  if,  as  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  indicated— and  I 
draw  this  to  the  particular  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways— there  is  little 
likelihood  that  he  is  going  to  change  these 
figures.  Indeed,  the  whole  import  of  his  re- 
marks tonight  was  to  defend  and  justify  what 
we  are  now  doing.  So  if  the  public  Treasury 
is  not  going  to  take  any  more  and  the  jockey 
club  is  going  to  be  left  with  the  present 
"take,"  now  that  it  has  expanded  this  industry 
as  much  as  it  can  expand  for  the  immediate 
future,  I  certainly  think  it  is  an  idea  that 
should  be  considered,  that  the  industry 
should  pay  the  money,  not  the  public  purse. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  The  industry  is 
paying  the  money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  submit  to  you  that  my  hon.  colleague  from 
Woodbine  is  absolutely  correct,  that  you 
cannot  have  a  motion  in  this  House  which 
directs  some  other  body,  some  other  corpora- 
tion in  this  province,  as  to  how  to  spend  its 
money.  This  is  simply  an  impossibility.  If  this 
is  within  the  rules  of  the  House,  we  have  to 
rewrite  all  the  rules.  I  would  suggest  that 
those  who  want  the  public  Treasury  to  cease 
to  underwrite  this— so  that  it  will  then  be- 
come an  obligation  for  the  industry  and  the 
jockey  club— should  support  the  motion  that 
was  moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine. I  can  assure  you  that  as  long  as  this 
government  continues  to  pay  them,  the  jockey 
club  is  not  going  to.  If  this  motion  passes 
the  House  tonight,  the  public  Treasury  will 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  and  then  it  will 
be  necessary  for  some  other  body— and  the 
obvious  body  would  be  the  industry— to  pay 
breeders'  grants.  I  agree  that  there  can  be  a 
case  for  paying  breeders'  grants;  but  I  still 
disagree  with  the  proposition  that  one-third 
of  the  breeders'  grants,  which  come  from  the 
public  Treasury,  should  go  to  a  man  who 
would  continue  to  breed  and  develop  horses 
even  if  he  never  got  a  cent  out  of  this 
Treasury. 

And  remember  this:  For  every  $20,000  we 
give  to  E.  P.  Taylor,  who  does  not  need  it, 
we  deny  a  wealth  of  other  interested  breeders 
in  Huron,  in  Perth  and  in  other  part  of  this 
province.  They  have  not  got  the  money.  This 
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is  a  fact.  If  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
has  not  talked  to  a  single  horseman  up  in 
his  constituency  who  objects  to  E,  P.  Taylor 
then  he  has  not  talked  to  very  many,  because 
I  have  rarely  run  into  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  horse  racing— and  I  have  talked 
to  many  of  them— who  do  not  object  to  the 
domination  of  the  racing  industry  by  E.  P. 
Taylor  and  to  the  excessive  proportion  of  the 
breeders*  grants  that  goes  to  him  even  though 
he  has  no  need  for  it. 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  argue  that  point. 
We  have  argued  it  and  I  think  the  case  is 
made.  The  basic  point  I  am  making  is:  I  think 
there  may  be  some  merit  in  the  idea  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South  has  raised,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  have  any  jurisdiction  in 
this  Legislature  to  treat  it  as  a  subamend- 
ment.  I  suggest  that  those  who  want  to 
relieve  the  public  Treasury,  support  the 
amendment.  Then  it  will  be  free  for  the 
jockey  club  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  I 
would  have  to  rise  and  report  the  contention 
that  this  amendment  to  the  amendment  is  in 
order.  In  the  first  part  of  it,  my  hon.  friend 
from  Woodbine  says  that  it  is  not  in  order 
because  he  moves  to  strike  it  out.  Well,  this 
simply  moves  to  do  it  in  some  other  way. 
Now,  I  think  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  is 
all  right. 

Now  then,  my  hon.  friend  from  York  South 
says  that  we  have  no  authority  to  direct  any 
other  body  to  do  something.  I  quite  disagree 
with  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  a  bill? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  what  is  the  difference, 
actually,  between  a  bill  and  a  motion? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Obviously  we  cannot— 

Mr.  Oliver:  Between  a  bill  and  a  motion, 
there  is  no  difference  at  all.  The  racing 
commission  is  an  agency  of  this  government 
and,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
are  quite  in  order  in  saying  that  we  will  not 
pay  it  from  this  pot,  but  we  vvill  direct  it  to 
be  paid  from  another  one,  through  an  agency 
created  by  this  Legislature  and  under  our 
supervision  and  control. 

Hon.  II.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wisli  to  speak  to  the  item  in 
the  vote  in  reference  to  the  motion  and  the 
motion  to  amend,  which  are  presently  before 
us.  I  can  understand  the  interest  produced  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  but  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  within 
the  competence  of  this  Legislature  during  the 


course  of  the  estimates,  to  direct  a  body  out- 
side, or  a  group  of  undetermined  individuals 
within  the  body  of  our  province,  how  they 
must  spend  their  money.  I  put  that  to  you, 
because  were  that  to  be  the  case,  it  would 
have  to  be  the  subject  of  some  legislation 
in  some  other  form,  rather  than  a  consider- 
ation of  the  estimates  before  this  House. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  a  technical 
sense,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  having  proper 
procedure  before  the  House  and  I  must 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  motion  to 
amend,  from  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South,  be  ruled  out  of  order,  and  I  urge  you 
to  so  rule. 

But  speaking  to  the  original  motion  to 
amend  this  vote,  the  facts  are  simply  these, 
that  thoroughbred  breeding  is  a  legal  busi- 
ness within  this  province.  It  is  a  legal 
operation  to  race  horses,  provided  that  the 
legalities  and  the  supervision  requirements 
are  complied  with.  And  it  is  of  some  interest 
to  bear  in  mind  that  this  province,  or  in 
other  words,  the  people  of  this  province, 
receive  something  in  the  order  of  $10  million 
a  year  revenue,  which  goes  into  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury  and  are  available  for 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  government 
of  this  province. 

I  submit  to  you  that  a  donation,  or  a 
grant,  of  $70,000  is  little  enough  to  improve 
the  calibre  and  the  standard  of  the  raison 
d'etre— If  I  could  put  it  that  way,  namely,  the 
horses— of  these  exhibitions.  Our  grant  of 
$70,000  toward  improved  breeding  of 
thoroughbreds  is  not  a  large  amount  of  money 
and  I  think  it  is  the  least  that  the  people  of 
this  province  would  want  to  approve,  having 
in  mind  the  revenue  of  some  $10  million, 
which  accrue  to  our  benefit  from  the  opera- 
tion of  racing. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  of  some 
help  if  we  might  have  some  direction  from 
you  as  to  your  intentions  about  your  ruling, 
with  respect  to  the  motion  and  the  motion  to 
amend.  In  any  event,  I  take  it  that  at  the 
end  of  the  vote  on  the  motions  before  us,  we 
will  carry  the  vote  in  its  entirety  at  its 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr,  Chairman,  before  you 
make  any  ruling,  it  is  my  contention  that 
this  motion  is  perfectly  in  order,  because  it 
would  allow  the  government  to  direct  the 
racing  commission  to  take  a  certain  course 
of  action.  The  government  directs  most  of 
its  commissions  to  do  certain  things.  My  hon. 
friend,  the  House  leader,  was  here— 

Mr.  McKeough:  The  motion  does  not 
mention  the  racing  commission. 
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Mr.  Oliver:  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  McKeough:  You  changed  it  then. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  never  changed  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  hon.  friend,  the  House 
leader,  was  present  when  Mr.  Frost  suddenly 
determined  that  there  was  going  to  be  night 
racing  and  an  announcement  was  made  that 
there  was  going  to  be  night  racing.  Nobody 
amended  any  statute.  It  was  there  and  the 
racing  commission  was  told  there  was  going 
to  be  night  racing,  and  the  commission  acted 
accordingly  to  administer  it.  Now,  this  is  all 
that  we  are  asking  be  done  tonight.  We  are 
suggesting  it  is  fully  within  the  competence 
of  the  government  to  tell  the  commission  that 
this  is  the  way  the  award  should  be  granted. 
It  is  exactly  the  same,  sir,  and  for  those 
leasons  I  suggest  it  is  perfectly  in  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  basis, 
as  a  taxation  measure,  it  certainly  could  not 
loe  moved  by,  or  proposed  by,  a  private 
member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Oliver:  We  are  not  proposing  that  at 
all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  is  propos- 
ing that  a  certain  levy  be  imposed  on— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  very  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  amendment,  and  yet 
knowing  something  of  the  sincerity  and 
dedication  of  the  two  members,  I  am  going 
to  allow  the  amendment,  first  of  all  because— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Actually  the  first  amend- 
ment says  we  will  stop  payment  altogether. 
The  second  amendment  simply  says  we  will 
stop  payment  by  government  but  have  the 
commission  direct  how  the  payment  will  be 
made. 

Hon.  Mr,  Rowntree:  Was  not  the  word, 
^'industry,"  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  saying  they  will  have 
the  commission  direct  the  industry  as  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  commission  can- 
Tiot  direct  the  industry  to  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  permit  the 
amendment  and  we  can  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. If  the  amendment  is  lost,  the  motion 
is  lost  or  the  first  amendment  is  lost,  and  more 
than  that,  then  item  10  is  automatically 
carried. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  writing  rules  as 
we  go  along. 

Mr.  Bryden:   Just  because  we  departed  a 
mile  from  the  rules   in   one  point  does  not 
mean  we   do   it  right  down  the  line.   Now, 
there  is  no  proposition- 
Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  going  to  vote. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  will  vote  on  both  and  then 
the  vote,  other  than  item  10,  is  still  open 
under  the  rules,  and  under  the  procedure 
that  was  followed  as  recently  as— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  just  said  that.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  motion:  Mr.  Oliver  moves  that 
the  racing  commission  direct  that  awards  to 
breeders  be  paid  by  the  industry  rather  than 
by  government.  All  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion,  please  stand.  All  opposed 
to  the  amendment,  please  stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ayes  are  19,  the  nays  46. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment  to 
the  motion  lost. 

Now  we  shall  vote  on  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Bryden,  that  item  10  of  vote  2201  be  struck 
out.  All  in  favour  of  the  motion,  please 
stand.  All  opposed  to  the  motion,  please 
stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ayes 
are  19,  the  nays  46. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Item  10  of  vote  2201  agreed  to. 

Vote  2201  agreed  to. 

Vote  2202  agreed  to. 

Vote  2203  agreed  to. 

Vote  2204  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2205: 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
tied  down  the  thoughts  of  most  of  us  in  the 
Opposition  in  regard  to  the  Ontario  racing 
commission,  in  that  there  is  a  very  sym- 
pathetic policy  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  racing 
commission  towards  the  Ontario  jockey  club. 
In  fact,  a  lot  of  us  feel,  a  lot  of  the  racing 
fraternities  feel  that  there  is  a  liaison  there- 
in fact  that  the  Ontario  racing  commission  is 
a  tool  of  the  Ontario  jockey  club.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  news  to  many  of  you  but  I 
think  hon.  members  of  the  House  know  that 
in  the  estimates  last  year  the  news  came  out 
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tliat  in  New  Orleans,  through  the  betting  of 
$411,000  per  day  the  track  profit  was  $12,000. 
Ontario,  with  the  same  amount  of  betting, 
$460,000,  the  track  profit  was  $22,000  per 
day.  In  other  words,  in  Ontario  the  track 
profit  is  $9,000  more  per  day  than  in  other 
provinces. 

Now  along  the  same  line  of  thinking  of  the 
$4  million  bet  in  1961  in  purses:  $1  million 
in  purses  went  to  47  horses  owned  by  37  men; 
and  five  of  these  37  were  directors  of  the 
Ontario  jockey  club.  So  I  think  it  is  pretty 
well  established  with  the  people  in  the  racing 
field  that  anything  that  the  Ontario  jockey 
club  feels  is  profitable  and  politic,  the  Ontario 
racing  commission  will  enact  as  legislation. 
Further,  in  the  United  States,  all  uncashed 
tickets  go  to  the  state.  In  Ontario,  all  the 
imcashed  tickets  go  to  the  jockey  club.  This 
runs  into  figures  of  half  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  So,  instead  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  concocting  ideas  to  increase  the 
gasoline  tax  and  hospital  taxes,  let  us  go  after 
this  money  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
people. 

Another  item  along  these  lines  is  called 
"breakage."  This  is  the  uneven  amount  of 
money  paid  out.  In  the  USA  this  is  split 
50/50  between  the  track  and  the  state,  here 
all  the  breakage  goes  to  the  jockey  club. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  hon.  member,  but  I  could  give  him  some 
information  that  I  think  would  save  him  the 
effort  or  the  embarrassment  of  continuing 
this  discussion.  This  is  a  matter  with  which 
the  federal  government  deals  entirely.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  asking  you  for  in- 
formation. I  would  like  to  show  hon.  members 
of  the  House— most  of  you  are  fair  men  but 
to  show  the  arrogance  of  this  commission 
insofar  as  the  little  fellow  is  concerned,  you 
sit  over  there  like  a  bunch  of  fat  cats  and  you 
pound  the  desks- 
Inter  jcclions  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  show  for  a 
few  moments  this  evening,  on  this  vote,  the 
wide  powers  of  the  Ontario  racing  com- 
mission insofar  as  the  racing  people  are  in- 
volved, and  how  completely  unfair  that  the 
racing  comnnssion  is  to  the  drivers,  in  relating 
to  the  House  three  specific  cases  where  I 
think  you  will  agree,  when  you  have  heard 
the  evidence,  that  the  commission  is  most 
unfair.  In  any  judgment  handed  down  by  the 
racing  commission  there  is  no  appeal 
possible.  Here  we  have  a  situation  which 
has  no  parallel  in  any  jurisdiction,  where  a 


body  can  lay  a  charge  and  then  try  the  case. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  racing  com- 
mission would  naturally  be  prejudiced  when 
it  lays  a  charge  and  then  tries  it.  And  it  has 
to  judge  itself  right  or  admit  it  was  wrong: 
in  the  first  place.  This  is  a  situation  today 
where  a  race  driver,  if  there  is  an  infraction— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  the  racing  commission  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  on  commissions.  The 
conduct  of  racing  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
racing  commission,  which  is  an  independent 
body.  I  am  in  no  position  to  defend  the 
treatment  of  drivers  in  those  races.  I  think 
the  discussion  here  as  to  suspension  and  that 
sort  of  thing  having  to  do  with  drivers  is 
completely  the  responsibility  of  the  commis- 
sion and  I  think  any  discussion  of  it  is 
entirely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  I 
thought  would  happen.  In  every  case  this 
powerful,   arrogant   government  in  power— 

An  hon.  member:  Cet  off  the  kick. 

Mr.  Sargent:  For  20  or  25  years,  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  is,  you  have  appointed  all 
these  commissions  which  are  not  responsible 
to  elected  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  came  and  met  your 
committee. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  here  we  have  a  case  of 
people  who  ha\'e  no  recourse  and  the  only 
time  we  get  a  chance  to  let  the  public  know 
what  is  going  on  is  through  the  House  here. 
I  demand  my  right  to  put  the  case  of  these 
citizens  of  Ontario,  who  have  been  dealt  with 
unjustly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
sidering this  point  of  order,  with  respect,  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  obviously  away 
off  base.  When  we  had  the  water  resources 
commission  before  us,  it  came  before  the 
standing  committee,  but  when  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Resources  Management 
came  in  here,  the  head  of  the  water  resources 
commission  sat  in  that  chair  and  answered 
any  cjucstions  we  wanted  to  ask.  I  trtist 
the  procedure  will  not  change  so  that,  when 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Health 
are  here,  the  head  of  the  Ontario  hospital 
commission  will  sit  in  that  chair  and  answer 
any  questions. 

I  submit  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
that  he  cannot  separate  the  purely  financial 
(>nd  of  raising  the  money  from  the  Ontario 
racing  commission  from  the  other  important 
aspects    of    the    Ontario    racing    commission. 
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This  is  a  fit  topic  to  be  discussed  in  the 
House  here,  and  therefore  I  submit  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  in  order.  Indeed, 
I  have  some  things  I  want  to  say  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  quote  from  The  Racing  Commission  Act- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  who  has  the 
floor? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
speaking  to  a  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Section  11(d): 

To  enforce  the  carrying  out  and  obser- 
vance of  all  regulations,  rules  and  condi- 
tions established  under  this  Act  by  a  fine 
or  other  penalty  or  otherwise. 

With  the  very  greatest  respect  I  say  that  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  go  into  the  details  of 
this  legal  matter  which  was  in  the  courts. 
One  case  is  still  before  the  courts  and  I  think 
it  is  most  improper  to  discuss  that  in  this 
House  and  these  drivers  who  are  referred  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address 
myself  to  the  point  of  order.  The  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  comes  before  us  and  he 
asks  for  the  sum  of  $239,000  for  the  Ontario 
racing  commission,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer)  spoke 
in  answer  to  the  request  for  money  for  the 
Hydro  in  the  Energy  estimates.  This  matter 
is  at  present  before  the  House.  With  the 
greatest  respect  to  my  friend,  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  I  think  this  is  here  because 
it  is  in  his  estimates.  The  sum  of  $239,000 
is  asked  for  and  it  is  my  submission  that  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North, 
is  perfectly  in  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  hon.  leader  of  the  NDP— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Chairman  has  not 
made  his  ruling  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  moment.  I  will 
make  the  ruling  in  a  moment.  Please  be 
seated.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  member 
for  Grey  North  did  not  appear  before  the 
government  committee  on  government  com- 
missions and  there  ask  his  questions,  but  I 
still  maintain  as  a  member  of  the  House,  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  that  any  member 
of  this  House  has  a  right  to  ask  questions  in 
the  estimates  about  any  commissions.  We 
have  had  precedent  after  precedent.  As  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  has  said,  we 
have  had  the  Ontario  hospital  commission 
and  the  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
before  us;  its  man  was  on  the  floor  of  the 


House.  I  believe  in  a  democratic  House  and 
that  any  member  has  the  right  to  ask  any 
question  during  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  apologize  to  the  House  but  this  matter 
came  before  me  a  few  hours  ago  and  I  hope 
I  can  put  the  facts  to  you  clearly.  I  know 
that  you  all,  in  fairness  to  small  people,  will 
give  me  a  good  hearing  on  it  and  I  apologize 
for  any  gaps  I  may  leave. 

The  two  men  in  the  first  two  cases  are 
highly  regarded  in  their  communities.  They 
were  charged  with  collusion  or  fixing  a  race. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  but  just  so  we  will  have  the  rules 
clear,  are  you  ruling,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Are  you  rising  on  a  point  of 
order  or  what  are  you  doing?  Who  is 
nmning  this  show? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  want  this  ruling 
clarified. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  So  that  we  might 
have  your  ruling  clarified,  sir,  what  is  the 
effect  of  the  fact  that  certain  of  these  cases 
are  at  present  before  the  courts  of  the  prov- 
ince and  what  effect  does  that  have  on  the 
debate  on  those  particular  items  and  the  facts 
surrounding  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  in  error.  There  is  no  case  before 
the  courts.  There  is  one  before  the  commis- 
sion, but  the  commission  is  not  a  court,  it  is 
a  body  that  is  before  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
formation that  I  have  here,  and  this  is  in 
connection  with  the  appeal  of  Clarence  Lock- 
hart,  is  that  this  motion  of  certiorari  has  still 
not  been  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Then  it  is  quite  simple 
to  make  the  ruling,  although  I  made  the 
ruling  before  I  knew  anything  about  this  part. 
If  it  is  before  the  courts  it  is  sub  judice,  it 
cannot  be  discussed  here  in  the  House.  If  it 
is  not  before  the  courts,  then  anyone  in  the 
House  has  the  right  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you 
make  the  ruling,  from  my  knowledge  of  this 
situation,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
in  error.  As  far  as  the  Clarence  Lockhart  case 
is  concerned,  it  came  before  the  racing  com- 
mission and  he  was,  in  effect,  convicted  and 
suspended  for  a  year,  and  he  is  now  sitting 
out  his  suspension.  There  is  nothing  before 
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the  courts  at  all.  He  appealed  the  suspension 
to  the  courts. 

Mr.   Sargent:   And  won  the  appeal. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  you  are  mixing  it 
up.  There  is  another  case  which  has  been 
before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  the  document  in  front 
of  me  hero.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  motivation 
behind  this  is  the  fact  that  these  people 
cannot  get  the  facts  before  us,  the  people  of 
Ontario,  or  before  anyone,  because  there  is 
no  chance  for  an  appeal— they  cannot  appeal 
these  charges. 

Now,  the  case  is  this:  These  two  men  were 

charged  with  fixing  a  race,  or  collusion.  When 

the  hearing  was  held   they  were   found  not 

guilty  and  they  were  absolved  of  the  charge. 

October  1,  1964,  the  ruling  of  the  Ontario 

racing  commission:  The  appeal  of  Clarence 

Lockliart  from  the  decision  of  the  judges 

suspending    him    indefinitely    for    collusion 

in    the    seventh    race    at    the    Greenwood 

Raceway  on  August  4,   1964,  is  allowed— 

his  appeal  is  allowed: 

—and  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  judges 
is  nullified. 

Immediately  after  this  was  given  by  the  On- 
tario racing  commission,  another  charge  was 
laid  by  the  Ontario  racing  commission.  They 
laid  the  charge  and  the  charge  was— somebody 
had  been  in  the  army— an  all-embracing 
charge,  "racing  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest." This  is  a  charge  ranging  from  soup 
to  nuts  and  could  mean  anything.  Now,  the 
daily  report  of  that  race  shows  that  $279,000 
was  bet.  That  was  August  5  and  5,924  people 
were  there.  Concerning  the  seventh  race,  a 
claiming  race,  there  was  no  comment  by  the 
judges  of  the  day.  All  the  races  were  com- 
pletely fine  according  to  the  board.  Yet  he 
is  charged  with  racing  contrary  to  the  public 
interest. 

The  transcript  is  very  lengthy  and  I  will 
not  bring  it  before  the  House,  but  the  essence 
of  it  was— this  man  has  14  horses.  He  is  highly 
regarded  in  his  home  community  of  Colling- 
wood,  as  the  hon.  Chairman  knows.  He  is 
trusted  by  all,  by  the  complete  council,  by  all 
the  citizens.  And  the  chairman  at  tliat  hearing 
said  that  in  17  years  of  racing  this  man  had 
always  tried  to  dri\e  hard  and  tried  to  win 
his  races. 

Going   back    a    question,    the    report    says: 
Mr.  Hall:  What  is  the  rule?  You  men- 
tioned a  rule  for  letting  a  horse  go  through 
in  the  middle. 


This  is  technical,  but  I  will  be  through  in  a 
moment. 

What  is  the  rule? 

Answer:  Well,  it  says  "for  needlessly 
letting    a    horse    through    on    the    inside." 

Briefly,  the  fact  was  that  Mr.  Lockhart  was- 
racing  on  the  outside  and  the  horse  on  the 
inside  was  choking  and  he  heard  the  horse 
choking,  and  he  felt  the  best  thing  was,  that 
if  the  horse  choked  and  went  down  there 
would  be  a  tumble  so  he  let  the  horse 
through. 

The  horse  he  let  through  and  his  own  horse 
finished  seventh  and  eighth.  They  both  fin- 
ished last.  For  this,  the  man  was  suspended 
for  one  year.  He  has  14  horses  tied  up.  It 
damages  his  income,  his  reputation;  it  will 
cost   him   $25,000. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  this  House  briefly 
of  how  an  employee,  the  manager  of  the 
mutuels,  employed  by  the  jockey  club,  in 
charge  of  the  mutuel  betting,  was  placing 
bets  with  these  drivers— an  infraction  of  rules. 
right  down  the  line.  If  this  man  is  allowed 
to  continue  his  job,  he  does  not  lose  his 
licence;  but  a  highly  regarded  man  in  the 
profession  is  suspended  and  has  no  chance  to- 
appeal. 

Now,  being  fair  in  my  demand,  this  is  not 
very  important  to  this  House  probably,  but 
it  is  of  importance  to  an  individual  to  have 
his  rights  looked  after.  And  this  commission,, 
and  I  say  this  respectfully,  are  appointed  by 
this  government  and  naturally  it  behooves 
them  to  be  taking  orders  from  the  OIC  who 
pull  all  the  strings.  I  recognize  that,  but  this 
can  happen.  For  this  man,  it  is  the  first  offence 
and  he  has  no  appeal.  I  understand,  in  speak- 
ing about  his  licence  again  today,  that  he  was 
told  there  was  no  guarantee  he  would  ever 
get  it  back. 

Now,  this  is  the  serious  thing  this  man  has 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber about  whom  he  is  speaking? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Clarence  Lockhart.  A 
glaring   case,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  You  mentioned  something 
about  betting. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  hesitate  to  go  into 
that.  I  have  a  letter  here.  It  is  doubtful.  It 
was  written  by  the  judge  of  the  racing  com- 
mission to  a  man  who  has  been  suspended 
for  five  years.  The  judge,  in  his  letter  to  this^ 
man  says  in  effect,  "if  you  did  no  more  wrong 
than  Mr.  Dunbar,  who  is  the  man  in  charge- 
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of  the  mutuel  betting  and  who  is  placing  bets 
for  these  drivers  on  countless  occasions"— 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): For  the  drivers. 

Mr.  Sargent:  For  the  drivers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  What  drivers? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Oh,  this  is  in  many,  many 
cases.  It  was  in  the  transcript,  it  will  come 
out.  But  before  I  go  into  that,  Mr.  Murray 
Waples— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order,  I  say  this  in 
the  best  terms  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Grey 
North:  Could  he  define  his  terms  a  little  more 
carefully?  Frankly,  thus  far  it  is  completely 
incomprehensible  to  me,  as  a  member  of 
this  House.  I  admit  I  am  a  novice  in  this  field, 
but  I  would  like  to  understand  a  little  better. 
Can  he  be  a  little  more  specific  in  the  people 
he  names  and  the  terms  he  uses? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  motivation,  the  end  result 
of  this  will  be  to  show  injustice  and  the 
mechanics  of  trying  to  get  justice  in  this  pro- 
fession, because  of  a  government  commission 
which  is  responsible  to  no  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  are. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  to  whom  are  they 
responsible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  can  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  should  read  some  of 
the  transcripts. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  am  told  by  this  frater- 
nity, Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  people  have  no 
appeal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  I  can  give  you  two 
instances  right  here  and  read  them  out  to  you, 
where  two  men  did  appeal. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order.  It  is  absolutely 
wrong  to  say  that  these  men  have  no  appeal. 
Mr.  Lockhart  did  have  an  appeal.  His  counsel 
made  an  appeal  through  what  is  known  as  a 
certiorari  motion.  Now,  the  term  is  unknown 
to  me,  but  these  men  who  are  lawyers  know 
what  it  means.  He  had  his  appeal.  And  any 
one  of  them  has  an  opportunity  to  appeal  if 
his  counsel  is  acting  for  him  in  a  proper  way. 

Interjections  from  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
already    made    a    motion  —  the    motion    for 


certiorari  has  still  not  been  heard,  but  he 
made  a  motion  for  certiorari  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  discussing  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask 
what  was  the  date  of  that  motion  for 
certiorari? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  March  10. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  matter  is  before  the 
courts  it  is  sub  judice  and  it  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here  in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  it  is  entirely  im- 
proper. I  can  give  you  a  statement  as  to 
what  went  on;  I  am  not  worried  about  all 
this,  but  I  think  it  is  improper.  It  is  not  fair 
to  Mr.  Lockhart. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Lockhart  is  here— his 
lawyers  were  here  this  evening  and  they  feel 
that  the  very  fact  that  this  commission  can 
lay  a  charge  and  try  the  case  themselves 
is  the  first  point  that  is  wrong. 

The  odier  case  of  a  Mr.  Waples— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  remind  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  that  we  have  already 
agreed  that  it  is  before  the  court  and  I  made 
the  ruling.  We  cannot  change  a  ruling  of  this 
kind.  I  have  no  authority  to  change  it.  This 
is  an  old-established  rule  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  if  this  is  before  the  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes.  I  could  give  you  a 
statement  on  it  here.  I  could  tell  you  just 
what  has  happened.  This  is  the  information 
that  I  have  been  given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  and  the  last  line  of  this  is: 

This    motion   of   certiorari  has   still   not 
been  heard. 

The   certiorari  motion   is    scheduled   for 
Tuesday,  January  27,  1965— 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  case,  Mr.  Treasurer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Lockhart.   I  continue: 
—and   will    be    adjourned    until    after    the 
disposition  of  the  Waples  case. 

Then  on  March  10,  there  is  a  notation: 

This   motion   of   certiorari   has   still   not 
been  heard. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  March  10,  and  this  is 
May  20.    The  hon.  member  for  Carleton  is 


the 


commission- 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  was  only  taking  the 
word  of  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  that  is  as  of  March,  sir. 
The  hon.  member  for  Carleton  indicated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  motion  for  certorari  had 
been  heard  and  dealt  with  and  was  finished. 
That  was  the  way- 
Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston:  I  did  not  indicate 
that;  I  was  simply  saying  that  they  had  a 
means  of  appeal,  through  a  certiorari  motion. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  deal  with  another  case 
then- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  —not  Mr.  Lockhart's.  Mr. 
Lockhart's  suspension  is  here  and  the  appear- 
ance of  suspension  is  on. 

Mr.  Waples  was  in  this  same  race  and  he 
was  charged  with  collusion.  He  was  tried  and 
acquitted  of  collusion— of  fixing  a  race.  Im- 
mediately after  the  hearing  the  ORG  charged 
him  with  driving  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  The  thing  he  did  wrong  in  this 
race  was  he  lost  by  a  nose.  He  is  allowed 
to  nm,  not  in  Ontario,  but  he  was  convicted 
and  suspended  because  he  was  driving  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest. 

How  a  man  can  lose  by  a  nose— and  he 
said  he  was  trying  to  lose  the  race— is  hard 
to  believe.  But  he  is  allowed  to  race  under 
the  Canadian  trotting  association  in  Montreal, 
and  in  all  its  history  for  any  such  charges 
it  has  had  suspensions  for  from  three  to  five 
days.  But  this  man's  case  comes  up  for 
review  on  Tuesday,  and  using  the  past 
actions  of  the  commission  as  a  yardstick,  he 
could  get  a  three-year  suspension. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Kingston,  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Kingston  is  signed  by  Mr.  Floyd  Milton, 
a  judge— a  racing  commission  judge,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  happened  to  Mr. 
Lockhart? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Lockhart  is  still  under 
suspension. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What  about  the  fellow  who 
lost  by  a  nose? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Kingston  was  charged  and 
suspended  for  five  years  for  betting  $150  of 
someone  else's  money  with  his  own  horse  in 
the  race. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  On  another  horse. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  another  horse.  But  he 
also  bet  $200  on  his  own  horse,  and  his  own 
horse  did  show.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Milton, 
the  racing  commission  judge  says: 

Hi,  Cord, 

Re  our  phone  calls.   First  don't  quote  me 

or  show  people  my  letter— 

An   hon.    member:    Who   did   he   say  that 

was? 

Another  hon.  member:  One  of  the  judges. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  very  often  get 
browned  off  with  this  nonsense  here,  but  1 
think  it  is  important  that  you  people  in  your 
arrogance  realize  that  the  lives  of  some  people 
are  at  stake  here.  I  do  not  have  the  complete 
facts  neatly  arrayed  in  front  of  me,  but  the 
facts  are  here,  and  there  is  an  injustice  here. 
I  think  you  owe  it  to  your  people.  If  you 
have  not  got  the  brains  yourselves  to  listen 
to  some  facts  diat  have  done  wrong,  then 
you  should  not  sit  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Grey 
North  is  having  an  exceptionally  good  hearing 
and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  call  for 
this  outburst. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  is  a  free  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What  is  the  name  of  the 
racing  judge  who  wrote  the  letter? 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  man,  who  is  chairman, 
who  is  a  judge  on  this  commission,  writes  this 
letter  and  he  says: 

First  don't  quote  me  or  show  people  my 

letter- 
He  goes  on  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Could  we  have  his  name? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Floyd  Milton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  said,  "Please  don't 
quote  me,"  and  that  is  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  certainly  am  and  this  letter 
is  coming  out  to  show  what  is  going  on  in 
this  racing  commission. 

This  man  is  appointed  by  the  racing  com- 
mission—and you  will  know  by  the  grammar, 
the  intelligence  of  some  of  the  people  on  this 
commission. 

The  hearing  has  been  set  back  one  day 

and  due  to  the  standardbred  sale  so  they 

will  now  start  on  September  22,  one  each 

day,  I  believe. 
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Now  you  should  have  the  man  that  you 
had  in  front  of  Mr.  Mooney  that  you  claim 
it  was  his  money,  and  if  he  says  [blank] 
and  gave  you  $950  or  $1,050  to  bet  for 
him,  you  just  handed  it  to  Mr.  Dunbar. 
He  is  the  manager  of  the  mutuels,  who  is 
taking  bets  for  the  drivers.  His  word 
should  be  as  good  as  Mr.  Dunbar's. 

Now  if  you  can  talk  to  this  commission 
meeting,  without  getting  nervous  and  keep 
to  the  point,  if  not,  you  should  have 
someone  talk  to  you. 

I  would  start  from  the  time  Mr.  McKee 
made  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dunbar, 
then  Dunbar  coming  to  you  that  he  would 
do  the  betting  for  you  in  secret,  and  so 
forth. 

You  lost  a  lot  of  bets.  He  used  to  come 
to  the  paddock  to  pick  up  the  money.  All 
through  the  night  he  handed  the  $1,200 
back  with  Max,  when  your  horse  won,  and 
paid  $830.  He  said  he  couldn't  bet  it 
because  Mr.  Body  was  there  and  that 
sounds  like  a  bookmaker  to  me. 

[Blank]  He  says  you  have  raced  horses 
for  so  many  years  and  have  never  been  in 
such  serious  trouble  and  you  have  a  lot  of 
faith  in  horse  racing.  You  realize  that  you 
have  made  a  mistake  but  you  are  not  the 
first  man  that  ever  made  a  mistake  around 
the  racetrack,  and  Mr.  Dunbar  is  as  guilty 
as  you  are  for  dealing  in  this  underhanded 
way. 

I  believe  if  you  had  someone  like  Leslie 
Erlick— 

he  goes  on  about  the  commission.   He  tells 

Mr.  Kingston  to  get  a  lawyer: 

—if  you  did  make  a  mistake  and  you  believe 
the  commissioner  will  deal  fairly  with  you 
for  your  mistake.  I  talked  to  Bev  last  night 
and  asked  him  to  keep  his  chin  up  and  keep 
going  under  his  handicap  and  that  the 
presiding  judge  and  myself  and  Mr.  Dicker- 
son  were  trying  to  help  him.  Once  again, 
now,  don't  go  saying  Milton  said  this  or 
that  when  I  am  trying  to  help  you.  Keep 
my  name  out  of  it. 

Signed,  Floyd  Milton. 

This  man  is  a  judge  on  the  racing  commission 
and  he  implicates  Mr.  Dunbar  as  being  as 
guilty  as  the  man  who  lost  his  licence  for 
five  years.  I  have  told  you  he  is  the  manager 
of  the  mutuels,  employed  by  the  Ontario 
jockey  club.  His  practice  was  to  take  bets 
from  the  drivers,  which  is  illegal,  and  this 
man  did  not  lose  his  licence,  but  Mr.  Kingston 
lost  his  licence  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  these  three  cases 


of  injustice  to  people  in  this  racing  field  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  given  a  chance  to 
appeal,  regardless  of  what  the  hon.  member 
says,  I  feel  that  there  is  need  for  a  real 
searching  inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the 
racing  commission  and  I  would  so  move. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  raise  some  matters  and  I  am  a  little  puzzled 
at  the  moment  to  know  what  can  be  done. 
May  I  try  to  sort  this  out? 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Gordon  Kingston 
episode  and  that  letter  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  North  read,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  on  it.  It  has  been  put  in  the  record.  It 
obviously  was  a  confidential  letter  to  begin 
with,  but  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  that  it  is  an  important  issue  that 
you  cannot  now  ignore. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  Clarence  Lock- 
hart  case,  I  was  not  aware,  I  had  not  been 
informed  that  there  was  an  appeal  and  that 
it  is  before  the  courts.  If  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  accurate  that  it  is  before  the 
courts,  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  and  I  shall 
not  discuss  it. 

The  Murray  Waples  case— Murray  Waples 
of  Coldwater— has  been  in  and  out  of  the 
courts  and  I  am  going  to  speak  to  it,  because 
it  illustrates  the  point  that  I  want  to  make, 
at  least,  and  I  think  it  is  an  important  point. 

I  have  always  been  puzzled  by  the  pro- 
cedures of  many  of  these  commissions  and 
particularly  the  racing  commission.  Indeed,, 
this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  concern,  there 
being  representations  made  almost  weekly,  if 
not  daily,  before  the  McRuer  commission  on 
what  happens  to  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
in  the  operation  of  these  commissions.  Now,, 
in  the  instance  of  the  Ontario  racing  commis- 
sion, it  has  regulatory  and  disciplinary  powers, 
and  the  remarkable  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this:  that  while  the  Act  does  not  state  that 
the  Ontario  racing  commission  has  the  right 
to  delegate  these  powers,  in  practice  the  On- 
tario racing  commission  does  delegate  these 
powers  to  the  Canadian  trotting  association. 
So,  in  many  instances,  in  the  first  case  when 
charges  are  laid,  the  charge  will  be  laid  by 
the  Canadian  trotting  association,  which  as 
far  as  this  Legislature  is  concerned,  is  a  sort 
of  subsidiary  body  of  the  racing  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  it  is  not.  Why,  they 
are  as  separate  as  day  and  night. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  just  bear  with  me 
for  a  moment  then,  if  you  think  that  is  the 
case. 

For  example,  in  the  instance  of  the  Waples 
case,  when  the  charge  is  laid,  and  here  it  is 
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right  here:  "Murray  John  Waples,  Canadian 
trotting  association  summons,  Ontario  racing 
commission,  King  Street  East."  Now,  there  is 
the  summons  that  went  to  Mr.  Waples,  a 
summons  from  the  Canadian  trotting  associa- 
tion, and  yet  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  "the 
Ontario  racing  commission."  Now,  this  is  my 
first  point. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  law  is.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  as  a  layman,  and  as  a  legislator, 
I  object  to  the  proposition  that  we  give  cer- 
tain powers  to  the  Ontario  racing  commission 
and  that  it  apparently,  in  fact,  delegates  its 
powers  to  the  Canadian  trotting  association 
for  charges  and  for  penalties  being  imposed 
—if  those  charges  in  the  trial  that  the  Cana- 
dian trotting  association  holds,  result  in  a 
verdict. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  happened  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Waples  case,  because  this  is  a 
fascinating  thing,  and  I  am  glad  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  is  here, 
because  I  sat  on  the  committee  yesterday,  in 
which  the  solicitor— Mr.  Harris  who  is  acting 
independently,  I  think,  but  has  been  hired 
in  connection  with  The  Milk  Act— said  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  at  all  that  there 
is  an  appeal  from  the  commission  by 
mandamus,  prohil)ition,  or  certiorari.  Now,  be- 
fore I  am  finished,  I  will  give  you  reviews  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  racing  commis- 
sion, in  which  on  the  record,  in  the  transcript, 
he  obviously  looked  for  three  or  four  ways  to 
deny  a  right  of  prohibition  when  it  was 
brought  before  him,  so  that  this  has  really 
got  to  be  clarified. 

Now,  what  happened  in  this  instance  is 
this:  There  was  a  race  on  August  4.  The 
judges'  record,  or  what  they  call  the  "daily 
report  of  the  judges,"  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
in  my  hand  here,  has  not  a  single  notation 
on  the  bottom  of  it.  In  other  words,  as  far 
as  the  judges  who  are  responsible  for  report- 
ing on  this  race,  were  concerned,  there  is 
notliing  to  indicate  that  there  was  anything 
untoward,  illegal,  or  what  you  will,  in  the 
conduct  of  this  race.  Now,  some  three  weeks 
later,  a  cliarge  was  laid  against  Waples  and 
Lockhart,  and  I  shall  have  to  bring  them  in 
for  the  moment  because  it  was  a  joint  charge 
of  collusion.  And  this  trial  was  held  by  the 
Canadian  trotting  association.  There  was  an 
appeal  made  from  this,  by  the  two  gentlemen 
involved,    to   the    racing   commission. 

Now,  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  draw 
to  the  attention  particularly  of  the  lawyers 
in  the  House,  that  we  give  the  Ontario  racing 
commission  certain  powers,  and  it  delegates 
them  to  the  trotting  association.  The  trotting 
association  hears  the  case  in  the  first  instance 
and  there  has  to  be  an  appeal  from  it  back 


to  the  body  to  whom  we  originally  delegate 
the     powers,     namely,     the     Ontario    racing 

commission. 

Well,  three  weeks  after  the  race,  this  trial 
was  held  and  these  gentlemen  were  going  to 
be  suspended.  They  appealed  their  case  from 
the  trotting  association  to  the  Ontario  racing 
commission  and  the  appeal  was  heard  about 
a  month  later.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
on  September  22  and  23,  a  two-day  hearing. 
They  were  asked  to  come  back  two  or  three 
days  later  to  get  the  judgment,  and  when 
they  came  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  was  the 
fantastic  thing  that  happened.  The  racing 
commission  said  to  them,  in  effect,  "We  have 
quashed  the  charge  for  which  you  were  con- 
victed by  the  trotting  association.  We  have 
accepted  your  appeal,  but  we  immediately 
charge  you  with  something  else."  And  the 
other  charge  was  a  very  vague  thing.  It  is 
for  "driving  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
public  interest." 

Now,  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  he 
was  there  and  they  made  arrangements  and 
proceeded  immediately  and  it  was  heard  by 
the  racing  commission  and  he  was  convicted 
by  the  racing  commission,  suspended  and 
apparently  he  has  appealed. 

In  the  instance  of  Mr.  Waples— and  I  want 
to  pursue  it,  because  it  is  not  before  the 
courts— he  did  not  happen  to  be  there  and 
his  lawyer  was  not  there  when  the  racing 
commission  in  effect  accepted  his  appeal  from 
the  trotting  association  suspension,  but  imme- 
diately was  going  to  lay  another  charge.  And 
this  charge  was  delivered  to  him  two  or  three 
weeks  later  on  October  15.  I  have  the 
transcript  of  what  happened  before  the 
racing  commission  at  that  particular  time. 

October  15,  1964.    His  lawyer  was  the  late 
W.  E.  MacDonald,  and  I  just  want  to  quote 
two  or  three  instances,  brief  quotes  from  the 
argument  of   Mr.    MacDonald,   which   strikes 
me  as  having  considerable  validity.    He  said: 
I,  of  course,  object  to  this  and  I  said  in 
my    opinion    as    a    counsel    that    it    was    a 
denial   of  natural   justice   because   we   had 
come  to  the  commission  on  an  appeal  from 
the  judges  at  the  race  track- 
namely,     the    Canadian    trotting    association 
hearing: 

—and  the  commission  had,  in  fact,  sat  as 
a  court  of  appeal.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
court  of  appeal  taking  and  instructing  an- 
other charge  be  laid,  instead  of  the  one 
that  was  appealed,  and  yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  happened. 

But  let  us  go  on  a  bit  further,  to  quote  from 
the  transcript  of  the  day  at  page  6.  This  is 
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his  reference  to  Magistrate  Bigelow,  the 
chairman,  in  which  he  really  took  the  gloves 
off  and  spoke  rather  frankly.    He  said: 

I  felt  that,  as  a  counsel— and  these  are 
not  my  personal  views  or  my  professional 
views,  but  I  felt  that  the  chairman— 

the  chairman  of  the  racing  commission: 
—had  dominated  this  commission  during 
this  appeal,  so  as  to  be  authorized  to  bring 
this  other  set  of  facts  before  the  commis- 
sion and  put  us  in  the  position  of  saying, 
"Well,  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  Waples 
anyway.  He  is  not  guilty  of  what  the 
judges  say  he  was  guilty  of,  but  he  is 
guilty  of  something  else  and  we  will  get 
him  this  way."  And  having  said  that,  the 
subpoena  was  issued. 

And  then— and  this  is  what  I  draw  to  the 
particular  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  indeed,  to 
every  hon.  member  in  the  government  who  is 
arguing,  for  example,  that  there  is  the  right 
of  an  appeal— you  see,  what  happened  was, 
that  when  this  second  charge  was  laid  against 
the  racing  commission,  which  was  actually 
acting  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  trotting 
association,  the  lawyer  for  Mr.  Waples  moved 
in  and  said,  "I  am  taking  a  motion  before  the 
court  for  prohibition."  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  to  get  the  rights  from  the  courts  to 
say  that  "this  is  beyond  the  ORC's  powers 
and  you  are  prohibited  to  deal  with  them." 
And  they  immediately  got  into  quite  a  dis- 
cussion between  Mr.  MacDonald  on  behalf 
of  Waples  and  Magistrate  Bigelow,  as  chair- 
man of  the  racing  commission,  and  a  Mr. 
Hall,  who  I  think  was  counsel  for  the  racing 
commission  when  it  was  there.  For  example, 
just  let  me  give  you  a  few  quotes: 

The  Chairman:  Well  now,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  [This  is  W.  E.  MacDonald,  the 
late  W.  E.  MacDonald]  I  take  it  then  that 
you  and  your  client  refused  to  stay  for  any 
hearing  that  the  commission  is  going  to 
conduct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  say  that  the  com- 
mission is  without  authority  to  conduct  any 
hearing  pending  the  outcome  of  the  motion 
for  prohibition.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  and  it  absolutely  stays  all  proceed- 
ings, and  I  think  Mr.  Hall  will  agree  with 
that.  If  the  order  of  prohibition  is  granted, 
you  are  forever  stayed  from  the  inquiry 
and  if  it  is  not,  then  you  can  proceed. 
[Precisely  the  kind  of  information  that  was 
given  to  us  yesterday  by  Mr.  Harris.] 

The  Chairman:  The  only  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  [This  is  Magistrate  Bigelow]  in 
the    allowance    of    an    appeal    is    that    it 


restores    Mr.    Waples    to    good    standing. 
[Because  he  had  been  under  suspension.] 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  don't  think  you  need 
to  worry  about  that.  Mr.  Waples'  horses 
are  going  to  the  farm  and  he  does  not 
intend  to  race.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to 
have  him  reinstated. 

The  Chairman:  I  was  just  wondering,  in 
any  event,  if  we  have  the  power,  in  view 
of  Mr.  MacDonald's  statement  on  behalf 
of  his  client,  to  suspend  Mr.  Waples' 
licence  for  conduct  the  commission  con- 
siders to  be  contrary  to  the  public  interests, 
namely,  refusing  to  attend  a  hearing  of  the 
commission. 

In  other  words,  because  he  would  not  attend 
a  hearing  of  the  commission  then,  because 
his  lawyer  wanted  to  take  it  off  and  get  a  writ 
of  prohibition,  here  is  Magistrate  Bigelow 
saying: 

I  wonder  if  we  cannot  suspend  him  for 
action  contrary  to  the  public  interest, 
namely,  his  refusal  to  attend  a  hearing  of 
the  commission  as  is  provided  in  section 
11  subsection  (c)  of  The  Racing  Act. 

I  continue: 

Mr.  Hall:  May  I  see  a  copy  of  the  Act? 

Mr.  McKee:  This  is  the  same  as  the  other 
one,  isn't  it? 

The  Chairman:  Here  is  your  ribbon  copy, 
Mr.  MacDonald. 

And  then,  facetiously,  I  think: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  not  suspend  him 
for  appealing  to  the  courts  while  you  are 
at  it? 

The  Chairman:  1  was  just  asking  that 
question,  Mr.  MacDonald,  of  our  counsel. 

Then  the  counsel,  Mr.  Hall,  comes  in: 

I  do  not  believe  this  can  stay  any 
decision,  and  it  is  my  off-the-cuff  opinion 
that  this  cannot  stay  a  hearing  or  stay  a 
suspension,  because  if  that  was  the  case, 
then  with  all  due  respect,  counsel  at  any 
time  a  motion  was  brought,  instead  of  say- 
ing October  24,  could  say  April  27,  1965. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  could  not  bring 
it  unless  there  was  seven  days'  notice. 

Mr.  Hall:  But  the  date  you  set  would 
be  set  sometime  in  the  future.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  brought  on  the  seventh  day. 
That  is  what  I  am  saying.  You  have 
chosen  October  27,  and  you  could  have 
chosen  February  15,  1965,  or  any  other 
date— 

The  Chairman:  October  27,  1990. 
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If  I  may  just  interject  here,  here  is  all  of  this 
going  on  between  the  counsel  and  the  chair- 
man  of  the  Ontario   racing   commission— sort 
of  facetious  comments  about  why  tliey  were 
objecting  to  the  right  in  coming  with  a  motion 
of  prohibition.  However,  Mr.  Hall  comes  in: 
I   think   the    commission   could    suspend 
Mr.  Waplcs  for  not  appearing  at  the  hear- 
ing now. 

The  counsel  to  the  racing  commission: 
I  think  he  could  be  suspended  now.  I  think 
the  commission  could  suspend  Mr.  Waples 
for  not  appearing  at  the  hearing  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  here! 

Mr.  Hall:  But  you  don't  want  to  give 
evidence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  I  just  said  that  the 
application  for  prohibition  is  the  same  as 
an  appeal  and  it  just  stops  all  proceedings. 

The  Chairman:  I  don't  agree,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald. I  tliink  the  proper  procedure  is,  it 
seems  to  me— and  again  I  am  taken  by  sur- 
prise, as  Mr.  Hall  is— but  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  call 
Mr.  Waples  to  the  stand  and  swear  him 
and  then  start  to  ask  him  questions  and  if 
he  refuses  to  answer  questions,  then  that 
would  take  care  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  were  sitting  as  a 
magistrate  and  you  had  an  application  for 
an  order  of  prohibition  served  on  you,  you 
would  not  proceed  with  the  matter,  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  motion.  And  that  is  what 
would  happen  under  law.  Any  counsel  can 
give  advice— and  Mr.  Hall  has  the  study 
of  the  matter  and  he  can  give  advice  too. 

Mr.  Hall:  If  you  could  give  me  about  ten 
minutes. 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  certainly. 

A  few  moments  later  they  reconvened. 
Apparently  Mr.  Hall  had  thought  the  matter 
through  and  the  cliairman  announced: 

On  the  advice  of  our  counsel,  this  hear- 
ing should  be  adjourned  sine  die,  if  that 
is  the  feeling  of  the  otlier  members  of  the 
commission  tliat  it  should  be  done. 

The  shocking  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
whole  approach  of  a  magistrate,  sitting  on 
one  of  our  commissions,  who  clearly  had  no 
appreciation  at  all  of  what  was  explained  to 
us  only  yesterday  as  almost  a  fundamental 
right  in  this  province— to  be  able  to  appeal 
from  one  of  the  decisions  of  these  agencies 
on  mandamus,  writ  of  prohibition  or  certiorari. 
Tn  this  instance,  they  did  get  a  writ  of  pro- 
hibition. They  went  before  the  court. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I  have   just  two   or  three 


more  brief  comments  that  I  want  to  make 
here.  This  went  before  the  Ontario  Supreme 
Court  and  they  got  a  writ  of  prohibition.  It 
was  appealed  by  the  Ontario  racing  com- 
mission and  the  court  of  appeal  quashed  it. 
However,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  first  hear- 
ing before  the  Ontario  Supreme  Court.  I 
have  not  seen  the  transcript  or  the  judgment 
in  the  instance  of  the  quashing,  but  I  want  to 
go  back  for  two  or  three  brief  quotes  and 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  racing  commis- 
sion, which  I  think  is  factual  in  the  judgment 
that  was  handed  down  at  Osgoode  Hall  on 
December  29,  1964. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  inquire  of  the  hon.  member  if  there  is 
much  involved  by  way  of  time? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  I  can  finish  this  in 

about  ten  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  was  just  thinking  of 
the  session  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  judgment,  the 
judge  said  this,  and  I  think  this  is  pertinent 
when  we  are  considering  the  racing  com- 
mission,   Mr,    Treasurer: 

I  draw  attention  to  section  14  of  The 
Racing  Commission  Act: 

"The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
may  make  regulations  with  respect  to  any 
and  all  matters  or  things  as  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act." 

On  a  search  I  find  [says  the  judgment] 
that  there  has  not  been  one  regulation 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  On 
the  material  files,  on  the  other  hand,  I  find 
that  the  racing  commission  administers  by 
rules  and  directives. 

At  first  blush,  therefore,  the  fact  that  the 
rules  and  the  directives  have  not  received 
approval  and  have  not  emanated  from  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in  Council,  and  its  lack  of  publicity 
in  acquiring  a  public  character,  leaves 
them  in  a  state  of  flux  and  uncertainty. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  not  to  be  condoned. 

The  existing  three  volumes  of  revised 
regulations  of  Ontario,  1960,  established 
the  wise  practice  of  boards  and  commis- 
sions to  set  down,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  their  niles  and 
regulations.  For  instance,  under  The 
Optometry  Act,  regulation  474,  "disgrace- 
ful conduct"  is  defined. 

There  is  no  definition  that  I  can  find  of 
what  constitutes  "driving  a  horse  against 
the  public  interest."  By  virtue  of  this 
section  92  of  the  Act,  the  members  of  the 
commission  are  civil  servants.    To  operate 
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without   regulations    invites    the    abuse    of 
discretionary  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  extremely 
important.  I  was  not  aware  of  this.  The 
Ontario  racing  commission  has  not  a  single 
regulation  which  is  incorporated  in  the  com- 
pilation of  regulations  for  various  bodies  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  members 
operate  in  their  very  secret  fashion  and  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  must  be  aware  of 
the  amount  of  criticism  that  has  gone  on  with 
regard  to  the  secrecy  of  many  of  these  bodies, 
but  particularly  this  body.  Not  only  do  they 
operate  secretly  in  many  of  their  hearings,  but 
their  actual  rules  and  directives  are  to  a 
considerable  degree  secret,  in  that  they  are 
not  regular  regulations  that  are  authorized  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  and 
therefore  published  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Revised  Regulations  of  Ontario,  1960. 

What  the  Ontario  racing  commission  does  is 
this:  We  give  the  members  some  power  and 
they  rvm  off  in  the  comer  and  run  their  own 
show— not  with  regulations  but  with  rules 
and  directives.  They  delegate  some  of  their 
power  to  the  trotting  association,  the  trotting 
association  issues  summonses,  with  the  racing 
commission  listed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
summons,  holds  trials,  and  then  people  have 
to  appeal  from  this  unauthorized  illegal  trial 
—it  is  certainly  without  legislative  statute  that 
I  am  aware  of.  They  have  to  appeal  to  the 
Ontario  racing  commission.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  this  kind  of  empire  building 
should  be  looked  into. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  must  have  been  the 
judge  who  represented  the  trotting  association. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  who  repre- 
sented the  trotting  association  but  all  I  am 
saying  is  that  it  is  held  under  the  trotting 
association— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  My  information  is  that 
the  original  decision  is  made  by  the  judges. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  may  be  true, 
but  I  ask  you  where,  for  example,  in  the  Act 
that  sets  up  the  Ontario  racing  commission, 
is  there  the  power  to  delegate  these  respon- 
sibilities to  another  body  with  a  power  of 
appeal  back  to  the  Ontario  racing  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  there  is  an  error 
there  somewhere. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree  with  you.  In  this 
judgment— just  one  other  comment— any  com- 
mission or  board  which  gives  itself  such  right 
usurps  power  far  beyond  what  the  Legislature 
would  grant  even  to  itself. 


Well,  I  think  I  have  made  the  point.  I 
could  make  further  quotes  from  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  in  the 
instance  of  the  operation  of  this,  we  have  to 
take  a  solid  look  at  it  and  at  the  proposition 
that  individuals  should  have  their  rights 
taken  away.  In  this  instance  I  am  not  in  the 
position,  I  am  not  competent,  to  judge  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  charges.  I  would 
not  for  one  moment  do  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  North  has  done,  and  try  to  assess 
whether  a  horse  was  driven  up  the  middle. 
I  am  not  competent  to  judge  this. 

But  I  am  competent— and  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility—to examine  the  exercise  of  power  that 
we  have  given  to  these  bodies  and  I  suggest 
to  you  in  the  history  so  far  of  the  Waples 
case  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  story  with 
great  abuses  of  power.  W^hat  has  happened 
now  is  that  having  got  a  writ  of  prohibition 
from  the  supreme  court,  having  had  it 
quashed  in  the  court  of  appeal,  it  is  now 
coming  next  Tuesday  before  the  Ontario 
racing  commission.  And  what  will  happen, 
who  knows?  But  in  view  of  what  appears  to 
be  something  of  a  closed  mind  on  this  whole 
issue,  by  the  racing  commission,  I  suspect 
that  Mr.  Waples  is  going  to  be  hit  with  a 
year's  suspension  as  Mr.  Lockhart  was.  But, 
you  see  how  a  racing  commission— I  say  this 
finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  just  go  back  to 
one  small  point  in  the  Lockhart  case.  In  the 
Lockhart  case,  when  it  was  appealed  to  the 
racing  commission  and  the  racing  commission 
quashed  the  decision  of  the  trotting  associ- 
ation or  the  judges  at  the  track— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  judges,  I  think. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  the  judges  at  the 
track— they  immediately  slapped  another 
charge  on  him.  The  other  charge  was  with 
regard  to  another  race  on  another  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This,  I  understand,  was  as 
a  result  of  pictures. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I 
repeat,  I  am  not  competent  to  deal  with  the 
details  but  the  proposition  that  you  have  a 
daily  report  here  from  the  judges  that  has 
not  a  single  mark  on  it  and  then  three  weeks 
later  you  start  laying  collusion  charges  and 
they  get  quashed  and  then  you  start  slapping 
another  charge— it  strikes  me  that  this  has  all 
the  possibilities  for  vindictive  action  against 
people,  which  bears  no  relationship  at  all  to 
justice  or  what  may  have  gone  on  in  the 
courts. 

I  invite  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer— 
without  carrying  this  further,  because  I  have 
other  points  and  other  issues  on  this  particular 
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vote— but  I  invite  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer to  have  his  authorities  look  into  it.  I 
would  also  invite  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Auriculture  to  take  a  serious  look  at  this  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Chairman,  because  if  the  chairman 
of  one  of  our  boards  has  this  concept  of  what 
tlie  right  of  appeal  is  from  the  board,  I  am 
going  to  ha\e  a  healthy  look  at  any  amend- 
ments the  hon.  Minister  may  bring  in  in  The 
Milk  Industry  Act,  because  I  have  to  be 
persuaded  when  the  head  of  one  of  the 
commissions— who  is  a  magistrate— did  not 
think  \-ou  had  these  rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  You  know  they  do  have 
the  riglit  to  appeal? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do,  but  why  would  not 
Magistrate  Bigelow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  certain  resolutions,  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 

again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  morning,  following 
the  flag-raising  ceremony  and  when  the 
House  sits,  we  will  have  certain  second 
readings.  There  will  be  a  Budget  debate  to 
enable  some  of  the  hon.  members  to  partici- 
pate and  we  will  continue  thereafter  with 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.40  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome 
as  visitors  to  the  Legislature  today  in  the 
east  and  west  galleries,  students  from  North- 
view  public  school,   London. 

Petitions. 

Presenting   reports   by   committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE  OF  ONTARIO  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  of  Ontario  Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  ACT,  1964 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  University  of  Guelph  Act, 
1964. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  brief  explanation  of  the 
two  bills  that  have  been  introduced.  It  was 
roughly  a  year  ago  when  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Robarts)  introduced  the  Act  estab- 
lishing the  University  of  Guelph.  When  he 
introduced  this  bill  he  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  relatively  short  term  the 
federated  colleges  would  maintain  their  tradi- 
tional association  with  The  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  further  explained  at  the  time 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  department  to 
transfer  both  effective  control  and  the  assets 
of  the  colleges  to  the  university,  but  that  time, 
careful  study,  negotiation  and  a  good  deal  of 
effort  were  required  to   settle   these  matters 


effectively.  I  am  pleased  to  say  this  morning 
that,  consistent  with  the  general  progress  that 
has  marked  the  first  year  of  the  University  of 
Guelph,  the  questions  related  to  the  transfer 
of  assets  and  the  future  relationship  between 
the  university  and  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have   been   satisfactorily   resolved. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  transfer  of  land, 
of  buildings  and  equipment  and  provides  that 
certain  property  will  be  retained  by  the  de- 
partment for  its  own  future  needs  in  agricul- 
tural research  and  other  matters  related  to 
that  department. 

The  bill  now  presented,  provides  for 
amendments  to  The  University  of  Guelph  Act 
consistent  with  agreed  arrangements  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  present  it  to  the  House 
on  this  occasion. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Education  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  make  a  some- 
what lengthier  explanation  of  this  bill  than 
is  normally  my  custom,  but  the  bill  is  of  some 
real  significance  and  I  think  it  requires  a 
fairly  complete  statement,  so  that  it  will  be 
properly  understood  by  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  and,  of  course,  by  the  pubhc 
at  large.  So  I  would  ask  the  hon.  members  to 
bear  with  me  when  I  trace  the  background, 
the  need  for  this  bill  and  some  of  the  plans 
that  are  contained  in  the  particular  legislation. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  introduction 
of  it  in  this  assembly,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  system  of 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology  and 
I  believe  this  to  be  an  historic  occasion  in 
education  in  our  province.  The  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  marks  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
development  of  our  educational  system;  it 
provides  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  level 
and  type  of  education,  one  which  is  still  in 
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keeping  with  our  traditions  and  our  present 
accomplishments.  Abo\e  all  else,  it  goes  far 
towards  making  a  reality  of  the  promise- 
indeed,  I  believe,  of  the  policy— of  this 
government  and,  I  believe,  of  this  House, 
And  tlie  policy  is  to  provide,  through  edu- 
cation and  training,  not  only  an  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all  sectors  of  our  population, 
but  the  fullest  possible  development  of  each 
individual  to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  In  this 
new  age  of  technological  change  and  inven- 
tion, also,  it  is  essential  to  the  continued 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  economy  of  our 
province,  and,  I  suggest,  of  our  nation,  that 
adequate  facilities  be  made  generally  avail- 
able for  the  education  and  training  of  crafts- 
men, technicians  and  technologists. 

Dr.    John   Deutsch,    chairman    of  the    eco- 
nomic  council   of    Canada,    made    this    point 
abundantly  clear  in  his  address  of  March   1, 
1965,  to  the  Canadian  Club  in  Toronto,  and 
I  just  quote  very  briefly  from  this  address: 
The  world   in  which  we  live  and  must 
make  our  way  is  one  which  demands   an 
ever-changing   pattern   of   occupations   and 
rising    levels    of    skills.     The    occupations 
which  are  growing  most  rapidly  are  those 
which    involve    advancing    levels    of    basic 
education    and    training.     The    occupations 
requiring  the  lowest  levels  of  formal  edu- 
cation   are    declining.     Much    has    already 
been  done  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
our    times,    but    tliere    are    significant    de- 
ficiencies   and    gaps    which    remain    to    be 
overcome,  especially  in  respect  of  research, 
the  retraining  of  workers  and  the  develop- 
ment of  highly  skilled  manpower. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  have  read  the 
complete  version  of  Dr.  Deutsch's  speech. 
I  think  it  underlines  the  importance  of  the 
recommendations  for  the  expansion  of  tech- 
nical education  and  trades  training  made  by 
our  own  select  committee  on  manpower  train- 
ing, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment (Mr.  Simonett),  which  reported  in 
February,  1963;  and  of  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  implications  of  technological  change 
during  September,  1963,  at  the  conference 
on  automation  and  social  change. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  policy  of 
this  government  was  set  forth  with  equal 
clarity  by  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  his 
major  statement  to  this  assembly  on  February 
23,  1965.  The  implications  of  technological 
change  for  economic  growth  and  for  educa- 
tion were  stated  by  our  hon.  Prime  Minister 
at  that  time. 

The    government    of   Ontario    recognizes 

that,  while  there  are  differences  of  opinion 


as  to  the  nature,  extent  and  timing  of 
public  policy,  there  is  nevertheless  basic 
agreement  on  certain  fundamental  assump- 
tions about  the  problem  of  technological 
change. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  changes  in 
technology  have  always  affected  and  will 
continue  to  affect  our  social  and  economic 
system.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  rate  of 
change  in  our  social  and  economic  system 
is  related  to  the  rate  of  change  in  tech- 
nology and  that  the  rate  of  technological 
change  is  accelerating.  Further,  there  is 
general  acceptance  that  the  first  implication 
of  technological  change  will  be  the  change 
in  the  nature  of  individual  jobs  and  each 
such  change  eventually  leads  to  changes 
in  values,  patterns  of  behaviour  and  our 
social  institutions,  including  government 
itself. 

The  policy  of  this  government  with  respect 
to  education  and  training  in  this  connection 
was  laid  down  by  hon.  Mr.  Robarts  in  the 
same  statement  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  fitting 
statement  to  read  on  this  occasion: 

Our  true  wealth  resides  in  an  educated 
citizenry;  our  shrewdest  and  most  profitable 
investment  rests  in  the  education  of  our 
people.  A  general  phenomenon  of  our  day 
is  that  brainworkers— "knowledge  workers," 
as  they  are  more  frequently  labelled,  to 
contrast  with  "manual  workers"- in  the 
future,  of  an  ever-higher  calibre,  are  the 
prime  economic  need  for  societies  in 
advanced  states  of  industrialism. 

I  think  this  states  very  clearly  the  policy  as 
represented  by  our  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  proposed 
legislation  for  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
economic  and  social  demands  not  only  of  to- 
day but  of  tomorrow.  It  will  be  recognized, 
I  am  confident,  that  this  expansion  of  our 
school  system  is  imperative  to  meet  the  needs 
of  individual  citizens  as  well  as  those  of 
society  as  a  whole.  This  development  is  an- 
other step  towards  the  fulfillment  of  our 
efforts  to  expand  and  redesign  our  system  of 
schools  and  universities  to  meet  more  ade- 
quately the  changing  demands  of  very 
challenging  times.  We  have  recently  com- 
pleted, as  the  hon.  members  are  well  aware, 
a  far-reaching  reorganization  of  our  secondary 
school  programme  and,  under  the  federal- 
provincial  agreement,  have  built  vocational 
schools  sufficient  in  number  to  ensure  that 
courses  of  study  in  the  commercial  and 
technical  fields,  as  well  as  in  the  academic, 
are  provided  throughout  the  province. 

I  may  add,  parenthetically,  that  these  new 
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courses  have  met  with  enthusiastic  acceptance 
and  support  —  ahnost  embarrassingly  so  in 
some  communities,  I  must  admit,  where  the 
reahties  of  actual  enrolment  have  somewhat 
outstripped  the  expectations  of  the  planners. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  approved,  and 
this  House  has  approved  and  underwritten 
an  expansion  of  our  university  facilities  un- 
precedented in  our  history. 

Now,  having  put  in  train  our  plans  for 
other  areas  of  our  school  system,  we  must 
and  can  focus  our  attention  on  the  design 
of  this  remaining  section,  directly  related  to 
the  applied  arts  and  technology,  for  full-time 
and  for  part-time  students,  in  day  and  in 
evening  courses,  and  planned  to  meet  the 
relevant  needs  of  all  adults  within  a  com- 
munity, at  all  socio-economic  levels,  of  all 
kinds  of  interests  and  aptitudes,  and  at  all 
stages  of  educational  achievement.  Our  efforts 
here  could,  I  suppose,  be  considered  also  as  a 
co-ordination  and  culmination  of  all  previous 
work  in  this  area:  a  welding  into  a  coherent 
whole,  so  to  speak,  of  the  parts  which  have 
sometimes  seemed  fragmented  and— I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  made  this  observation  when  we  were 
discussing  adult  education  a  year  ago— of  the 
parts  which  have  sometimes  seemed  frag- 
mented and  unrelated,  so  that  we  have  a 
complete  system  extending  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  postgraduate  level. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  moment  to 
give  a  brief  review  and  evaluation  of  recent 
changes  and  developments  in  the  worlds  of 
work  and  of  education  which  have  made 
essential  the  creation  of  this  new  level  of  our 
school  system.  In  terms  of  the  factor  of  need, 
there  are  two  or  three  main  items  which  stand 
out  above  all  others.  First,  there  is  the  matter 
of  the  so-called  "knowledge  explosion,"  by 
which  is  meant  that  recently,  knowledge  in 
certain  fields— science,  in  particular— has  been 
doubling  about  every  ten  years.  One  very 
natural  consequence  is  that  a  longer  period 
of  schooling  is  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances. Where  the  limit  may  be,  I  simply 
do  not  know,  but  obviously  a  much  higher 
level  of  education  is  going  to  be  required 
of  all  of  us. 

We  now  have  accepted  the  principle  of 
secondary  education  for  all.  We  probably 
must  now  recognize  the  inevitability  of  some 
form  of  post-secondary  education— i.e.  beyond 
grade  12— for  all  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
profiting  from  it.  Further  education  must  be 
provided  in  a  variety  of  courses  or  pro- 
grammes, varying  in  length  from  a  few  weeks 
perhaps  to  six  or  more  years,  in  new  types 
of  institutions  as  well  as  in  universities,  and 
for  part-time  day   and   evening  students,   as 


well  as  for  full-time  day  students,  for  adults 
as  well  as  for  youth,  and  for  the  upgrading 
and  updating  of  workers  either  on  the  job 
or  in  evening  courses,  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
employed. 

Secondly,  the  new  technological  revolution 
in  which  we  have  been  caught  up  has  seen 
the  disappearance  of  most  of  the  unskilled, 
and  a  high  proportion  of  the  semi-skilled, 
jobs.  Indeed,  the  occupational  world  has 
altered  beyond  recognition  during  the  period 
of  25  years  extending  from  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  Much  higher  levels  of  basic 
educational  qualifications,  and  of  technical 
skills,  for  instance,  are  demanded  of  those 
who  supervise  or  work  in  oui  new  automated 
factories  and  offices. 

These  higher  levels  of  skill  and  knowledge 
simply  must  be  attained  by  employees,  either 
before  employment  or  through  upgrading 
courses  while  in  service,  as  Dr.  Deutsch 
pointed  out.  I  admit,  however,  that  I  experi- 
enced a  considerable  sense  of  shock  when, 
during  our  recent  visit  to  California— and  I 
am  sure  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
youth  experienced  this  as  well— where  we 
were  studying  these  and  related  matters,  we 
were  informed  quite  casually  and  as  an 
accepted  fact  of  life,  that  employers  in  that 
jurisdiction  were  not  really  willing  to  accept 
high  school  graduation  as  a  minimum  quali- 
fication for  new  employees,  but  were 
demanding  graduation  from  junior  college  as 
the  irreducible  minimum. 

As  I  review  the  situation  developing  in 
our  own  very  highly  industrialized  province, 
though,  I  not  only  appreciate  their  situation 
better,  but  realize  that  I  had  probably  been 
afforded  a  preview  of  things  to  come  in 
our  own  province  and  in  the  not-too-far- 
distant  future.  We  simply  must  provide  the 
facilities  for  education  and  training  at  these 
higher  levels  if  we  hope  to  continue  to 
compete  for  markets  on  even  terms  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  third  and  final  factor  which  I  wish  to 
mention  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"population  explosion"— and  I  guess  the  hon. 
members  think  I  am  being  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic in  using  the  terms  "knowledge 
explosion,"  "technological  revolution"  and 
"population  explosion,"  but  I  assure  you  I 
am  not;  these  are,  of  course,  the  simple  facts 
of  life  with  which  we  must  live  today.  Prob- 
ably I  need  stress  neither  the  facts  nor  the 
implications  in  this  matter  of  population 
growth;  all  hon.  members  are  well  aware 
that  we  have  just  experienced  the  first  of 
the  many  tidal  waves  of  students  that  will 
threaten  to  engulf  our  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions  for  the  next 
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20  years  at  least.  Nevertheless,  a  brief  review 
of  the  facts  may  not  be  amiss. 

Let  us  start  with  the  li\e  births.  These 
had  reached  an  all-time  low  before  World 
War  II,  at  about  60,000  per  year-the  small 
pool  of  talent,  incidentally,  from  which  we 
have  had  to  recruit  our  teachers  for  many 
years-then  climbed  dramatically  right  after 
the  war.  We  have  the  first  wave  in  grade  13 
this  year,  hence  the  25  per  cent  increase  in 
grade  13  enrolment.  After  a  short  period  of 
levelling  off  at  around  100,000,  the  number 
of  live  births  climbed  steadily  each  year  to 
reach  a  new  high  of  approximately  160,000 
in  1960.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  will 
realize,  of  course,  that  the  survivors  of  those 
born  in  1960,  will  probably  graduate  from 
high  school  in  1978,  and  1979,  and  from  our 
universities  in  1982,  or  1983. 

In  addition,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
added  load  arising  through  immigration  from 
other  provinces  and  countries;  and  I  would 
point  out  to  you  that  it  is  not  an  insignificant 
load.  I  note  that  in  the  period  1949  to  1962, 
Ontario  received  261,000  children  under  18 
years  of  age  from  other  countries— and,  from 
other  provinces,  a  net  gain  of  40,700  children 
under  16  years  of  age.  Excluding  those 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  we  have 
had  to  supply  during  those  few  short  years 
about  8,000  additional  classrooms  and 
teachers  for  immigrant  children  alone,  over 
and  above  our  own  natural  increase. 

At  the  secondary  level,  enrolment  was  37.6 
per  cent  of  the  population  aged  15-19  years 
in  1946,  but  reached  74.1  per  cent  in  1964. 
Actually,  up  to  1957  and  1958,  the  secondary 
school  enrolment  increases  arose  mainly 
through  the  increased  retention  rates;  and,  of 
course,  under  the  reorganized  programme  of 
study  such  rates  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
increase.  I  am  comforted  by  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  an  automatic  100  per  cent 
limit  on  the  age  group,  and  we  are  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  way  along  that  road. 
But  I  think  we  can  take  some  pride  in  the 
fact  that  these  pressures  have  developed; 
nothing  else  could  so  dramatically  illustrate 
the  success  of  the  policy  of  this  government 
to  extend  secondary  school  facilities  to  all 
parts  of  our  province,  thus  going  far  towards 
making  equality  of  educational  opportunity  a 
reality. 

As  for  the  future,  the  predictions  are  rather 
staggering.  For  elementary  schools,  we 
started  with  539,000  pupils  enrolled  in  Sep- 
tember, 1946,  reached  1,278,500  by  Septem- 
ber, 1964,  and  anticipate  that  we  should 
reach  two  million  elementary  school  young- 
sters by  1982  or  1983.  The  secondary: 
123,800  pupils  in  September,   1946,  reached 


395,300  in  September,  1964,  and  will  reach 
at  least  700,000  about  1983.  The  enrolment 
figures  of  the  universities  I  have  given  to  the 
House  on  other  occasions.  And  I  see  from 
my  notes,  after  some  study  two  or  three  days 
ago,  that  we  may  anticipate  a  levelling  off  in 
university  enrolment  in  the  early  1980s. 

Now,  for  a  glimpse  into  the  more  distant 
future,  may  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 
that,  whereas  the  0-5-years  age  group  in  1941 
totalled  about  300,000-and  some  of  the 
academic  survivors  of  this  group  are  presently 
pursuing  their  studies  on  the  graduate  fellow- 
ships—we  anticipate  that  the  same  age  group 
will  total  about  1,700,000  by  1986.  And  this 
may  seem  a  long  time  in  the  future,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  really  it  is  only  20  years  hence; 
and  the  academic  survivors  of  that  group  will 
constitute  the  high  school  enrolment  of  the 
year  AD  2001. 

Now,  with  such  growth  patterns— and  I  do 
apologize  for  taking  so  much  time,  but  I 
think  it  is  really  rather  relevant— with  such 
growth  patterns  facing  us  in  the  segments 
of  the  present  school  system,  why  then  do 
we  add  another  part  to  the  structure?  Well, 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  really  have  no 
choice;  certainly  not  as  we  press  forward 
with  our  reorganized  programmes  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  is  not  feasible,  and  I 
suggest  it  is  not  indeed  desirable,  that  all 
graduates  of  our  high  schools  should  go  to 
university.  The  real  needs  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  young  people  lie 
elsewhere;  they  would  be  served  poorly  and 
fare  poorly  in  the  traditional  university  pro- 
grammes. 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  the  situation 
may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  grade  13 
study  committee,  1964,  and  I  quote  very 
briefly  from  it: 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
now  in  an  entirely  different  world  from 
that  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  we  extend  our  educational 
system  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  new 
world.  In  the  past,  when  we  have  faced 
that  sort  of  crisis,  we  have  solved  the 
problem  by  expanding  our  secondary 
school  programme— in  1871,  for  example, 
when  we  added  general  education  for  the 
many  to  special  education  for  the  few,  or 
in  the  1920s  when  technical  training  was 
introduced  in  a  considerable  number  of 
high  schools.  In  the  present  crisis,  the 
need  cannot  be  met  simply  by  alterations 
or  additions  at  secondary  school  level;  this 
time  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the 
post-secondary  level,  where  we  must  create 
a  new  kind  of  institution  that  will  provide. 
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in  the  interests  of  students  for  whom  a 
university  course  is  unsuitable,  a  type  of 
training  which  universities  are  not  designed 
to  offer. 

Fortunately,  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  establishment  of  the  institutes  of 
technology  and  vocational  centres.  The 
committee  is  therefore  recommending  the 
establishment  of  community  colleges  to 
provide  these  new  and  alternative  pro- 
grammes. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  evidence  of 
need  and  of  demand  for  this  new  sector  of 
our  system  is  overwhelming. 

Many  people  have  assumed,  but  quite 
erroneously,  that  I  am  planning  simply  to 
import  and  implant,  unchanged,  in  our  prov- 
ince the  system  of  junior  colleges,  or  com- 
munity colleges,  that  has  been  developed  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  junior  college  has  had  a  long  and 
honourable  history,  for  50  years  or  more  in 
some  states,  but  our  "senior  matriculation," 
so  I  am  told,  admitting  to  what  was  then  the 
second  year  of  a  four-year  BA  degree  course 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  dates  back  to 
1853.  We  have,  therefore,  had  experience 
for  over  a  century  with  a  programme  half  the 
length  of  the  junior  college  transfer  courses. 
Moreover,  we  have  had  vocational  education 
at  the  secondary  school  level  for  over  40 
years. 

What  we  have  in  mind,  therefore,  as  you 
will  see  in  a  few  moments,  is  not  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  imported  or  alien  institution  on 
our  educational  system,  but  the  development 
and  expansion  of  our  present  system  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  this  province. 
Although  it  is  true  that  our  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology  may  resemble 
some  of  their  United  States  counterparts  in 
many  respects— and  this  is  not  surprising, 
since  the  age  group  is  the  same  and  the 
basic  needs  of  youth  in  our  two  countries 
differ  little— yet  there  will  be  real  differences 
in  programmes  and  in  emphasis. 

I  hasten  to  add  that,  far  from  refusing  to 
profit  from  experience  elsewhere,  we  have 
deliberately  sought  to  learn  from  others  and 
to  select  the  features  which  strengthen  our 
own  proposals.  I  have  personally  visited 
many  of  these  new  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  more  recently  in  Florida  and  in 
California,  and  have  discussed  our  tentative 
plans  with  knowledgeable  educators  and  lay- 
men in  other  provinces  of  Canada  as  well. 
As  you  no  doubt  know,  a  form  of  junior 
college,  differing  fundamentally  from  our 
proposed  colleges  in  the  emphasis  on  imi- 
versity-parallel    courses,    is    being    developed 


in  Alberta  and  in  British  Columbia.  We  are 
observing  their  experience,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  interest. 

What  programmes  do  we  plan  to  offer  in 
these  colleges?  As  indicated  earlier,  we  have 
in  mind  composite  or  comprehensive  insti- 
tutions, preferably  with  several  buildings  on 
the  same  campus,  providing  a  wide  variety 
of  programmes  of  varying  length,  including 
work-experience  programmes,  by  day  and  in 
the  evening,  for  adults  as  well  as  for  youth, 
and  for  probably  more  part-time  than  full- 
time  students. 

Nevertheless,  some  features  will  be  common 
to  all  programmes:  They  will  be  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree,  occupation-oriented,  they  will 
be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
community— and  they  will  be  "commuter" 
colleges.  Residence  or  dormitory  facilities  will 
not  be  provided,  except  possibly  in  some  areas 
of  northern  Ontario. 

We  have  not  yet  determined  the  number 
and  location  of  these  colleges,  or  the  final 
criteria  which  should  determine  the  area  that 
each  should  serve.  I  have  initiated  studies  of 
all  these  matters,  but  definite  decisions  must 
naturally  await  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
vincial council  of  regents  referred  to  in  the 
legislation.  My  hope  is  that  a  few  such 
colleges  will  be  in  operation  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  would  hope  by  September  of  1966;,, 
when  the  first  four-year  graduates  will  be 
coming  out  of  the  secondary  school  pro- 
gramme, but  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  have  a  planned  and  intelligent 
programme  on  a  province-wide  basis,  this  can.- 
not  be  developed  overnight. 

Studies  of  local  needs  and  requirements- 
must  be  made  in  each  case,  and  much  will 
depend  on  evidence  of  real  local  interest  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  such  an 
institution.  We  must  decide  what  part  our 
present  institutes  of  technology  and  trades 
and  vocational  centres  will  play  in  the  new 
plan.  It  may  well  be  that  the  provincial 
council  of  regents  will  recommend  a  complete 
integration  of  existing  institutions  and  efforts, 
using  the  present  buildings,  staff,  and  pro- 
grammes as  nuclei  for  the  development  of  the 
new  colleges. 

As  for  the  programmes,  our  plans  are  not 
yet  advanced  to  the  point  where  1  can  be 
specific  and  definite.  Besides,  the  emphasis  not 
only  could  but  should  vary  from  one  com- 
munity or  region  to  another.  In  general,  how- 
ever, one  may  recognize  three  major  respon- 
sibilities of  every  such  college: 

(1)  to  provide  courses  of  types  and  levels 
beyond,  or  not  suited  to,  the  secondary  school 
setting; 
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(2)  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduates  from 
any  secondary  school  programme,  apart  from 
those  wishing  to  attend  university;  and 

(3)  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  adults 
and  out-of-school  youth,  whether  or  not  they 
are  secondary  school  graduates. 

I  would  hope  to  see  the  following  range  of 
offerings  in  most  if  not  all  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology,  the  choice  to  be  deter- 
mined by  local  circumstances,  as  indicated 
above,  and  extended  where  a  particular  need 
exists  in  a  community. 

(a)  engineering  technician  and  technologist 
programmes  below  university  level; 

(b)  semi-professional  non-engineering  type 
programmes— e.g.  in  the  paramedical  field— 

(c)  high-level  programmes  in  office  and  dis- 
tributive occupations,  specifically  of  junior 
and  middle  management  level,  and  including 
courses  for  small  business; 

(d)  agricultural  and  agricultural-related 
programmes,  at  least  in  rural  areas,  in  co- 
operation with  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; 

(e)  general  adult  education  programmes,  in- 
cluding cultural  and  leisure  time  activities; 

(f)  programmes  of  recreation,  including 
physical  education; 

(g)  general  or  liberal  education  courses, 
including  remedial  courses  in  basic  subjects, 
and  often  incorporated  as  part  of  the  other 
programmes; 

(h)  Retraining,  upgrading  and  updating 
courses; 

(i)  pre-apprenticeship  and  apprenticeship; 

(j)  service  industry  courses; 

(k)  commercial  courses;  and 

(1)  other  courses  to  meet  local  needs. 

With  respect  to  the  general  or  liberal 
education  courses,  and  the  general  adult 
education  programmes,  I  would  point  out 
that  these  are  not  thought  of  as  university- 
level  courses.  Nevertheless,  and  I  wish  to 
emphasize  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  able  and 
qualified  student  sliould  be  prevented  from 
going  on  from  a  college  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  to  a  imiversity  and,  indeed,  such 
a  pattern  exists  today  for  able  graduates  of 
institutes  of  technology,  as  you  may  know. 
The  university  doors  should  always  be  open 
to  capable  and  ambitious  young  men  and 
women.  It  is  our  intention  to  set  up  a  com- 
mittee of  representatives  of  the  department 
and  of  the  universities  to  determine,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Ontario  council  of  university 
faculty  associations,  in  their  recent  brief  to 
me,  the  conditions  and  procedures  under 
which    universities    may    grant    admission    to 


those  students  who  have  completed  success- 
fully an  appropriate  programme  at  one  of  our 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology  and 
who  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  undertake  university  work. 

Moreover,  I  have  no  doubt  that  where  cir- 
cumstances warrant  it,  some  of  our  univer- 
sities will  make  arrangements  with  particular 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology,  as 
provided  in  the  proposed  legislation,  to  con- 
duct one  or  two  years  of  their  own  degree 
courses  within  those  colleges.  The  present 
university  extension  courses  leading  to  a  gen- 
eral arts  degree  might  be  a  logical  begirming 
point.  I  should  explain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
legislation  provides  that  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  college  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
an  existing  university  to  establish  the  first,  or 
the  first  and  second  year  of  the  actual 
university  programme  in  affiliation  with  that 
institution.  In  such  a  programme,  the  aca- 
demic content  to  be  administered  or  super- 
vised by  the  university. 

You  will  note  from  the  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  not  included  in  the  list 
of  courses  what  is  popularly  referred  to  by 
the  Americans  as  the  "transfer"  or  "college 
parallel"  courses,  leading  to  advanced  place- 
ment in  universities,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
clear  because  there  is  no  need  for  such  courses 
in  Ontario  at  the  present  time  at  least.  In 
Ontario  we  have  the  grade  13  course  in  our 
secondary  schools  now,  and  will  probably 
long  have  its  possible  successor,  the  pro- 
posed matriculation  year,  specifically  de- 
signed as  a  university-preparatory  programme 
for  our  academically  able  students. 

May  I  remind  hon.  members  also,  that  we 
have  studied  very  carefully  the  needs  of 
university-type  courses  and  have  adopted  as 
government  policy  and,  I  think,  with  the  gen- 
eral support  of  this  House,  an  expansion  of 
existing  universities  and  the  establishment  of 
new  universities  sufficient  to  meet  that  par- 
ticular demand  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Present  plans  for  ex-pansion  of  university  edu- 
cation should  suffice  for  the  remainder  of  this 
critical  decade  of  the  "sixties";  and  we  are 
now  studying  the  demands  of  the  "seventies." 
If  circumstances  so  require,  we  will  naturally 
change  or  make  adaptations  to  our  present 
plans. 

I  should  mention  some  of  my  own  thoughts 
on  the  organization,  administration,  and  fi- 
nancing of  these  new  colleges.  We  must,  of 
course,  have  a  province-wide  system,  care- 
fully planned  in  its  development,  and  built 
upon  experience  with  institutes  of  technology 
and  vocational  centres.  We  have  no  choice 
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but  to  press  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  the  establishment  of  such  colleges  and 
if  we  are  to  do  so  they  must,  for  the  im- 
mediate future  at  least,  be  fully  financed  by 
the  province,  without  local  taxation.  The 
headlong  pace  of  technological  change  gives 
no  chance  of  a  pause  in  the  development; 
the  needs  of  young  people,  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  even  of  the  employed  are  indeed 
urgent.  It  might  take  up  to  five  years,  and  I 
think  this  is  an  optimistic  estimate,  to  set 
up  a  provincial  system  of  local  administra- 
tion and  financing  of  such  colleges,  of  the 
type  I  observed  in  Florida  and  California.  We 
simply  cannot  wait  five  years;  indeed,  we 
cannot  afford  to  mark  time  for  even  one 
year.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Ontario  council 
of  regents  should  co-ordinate  our  efforts  and 
provide  for  a  healthy  growth.  The  legisla- 
tion also  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
local  boards  of  governors  who  shall  have  the 
powers  of  incorporation,  subject  to  regulation, 
and  also  for  the  establishment  of  local  ad- 
visory committees  in  the  various  branches  of 
studies. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  I  think  that 
these  colleges  will  not  be  "free,"  but  that 
a  tuition  fee,  modest  in  amount,  will  be 
charged.  It  is  anticipated  that  bursaries  and 
Canada  student  loans  will  be  available  to 
many  youngsters  entering  these  colleges. 
However,  the  final  details  of  administration 
and  financing  must  await  the  result  of  studies 
already  underway.  At  the  present  stage  when 
plans  and  regulations  are  being  drafted— 
which  is  a  task  my  officials  will  undertake 
almost  immediately— we  shall  invite  the 
widest  possible  presentation  of  comments, 
suggestions,  and  proposals  from  interested 
parties.  I  have  in  mind,  in  particular,  repre- 
sentations to  be  sought  from  leaders  of  indus- 
try, labour,  and  commerce;  parents;  trustees; 
and  experienced  educators. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  the  source  of  supply 
and  the  form  of  training  required  for  the 
members  of  staff  of  these  new  colleges.  From 
experience  gained  elsewhere,  and  within  our 
own  province  in  the  cases  of  institutes  of 
technology  and  vocational  centres,  however,  I 
have  gained  the  impression  that  many  of  the 
teachers  will  come  from  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  hence  will  already  possess  the 
essential  technical  skills.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  it  is  inevitable  that  some  of  the 
teachers  will  be  recruited  from  the  present 
secondarv  school  staffs,  and  from  the  univer- 
sity staffs,  which  will  naturally  Dose  some 
irksome  problems  of  supply  of  staff  for  those 
alreadv  hard-pressed  institutions.  This  is  a 
difficulty    that    I    acknowledge,    but    we    are 


aware  of  and  which  will  require  careful  study 
and  consideration. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  my  intention 
to  commence  operation  of  these  new  institu- 
tions under  The  Department  of  Education, 
not  under  the  new  Department  of  University 
Affairs,  although  the  colleges  will  be  post- 
secondary  institutions  and  the  fullest  co- 
operation between  these  two  departments  of 
government  will  be  essential.  There  are 
many  advantages  to  be  gained— and  perhaps 
even  a  few  disadvantages  to  be  suffered-^ 
under  such  an  arrangement.  I  would  remind 
hon.  members,  for  instance,  that  we  have 
had  in  The  Department  of  Education  some 
considerable  experience  with  institutes  of 
technology  and  vocational  centres,  and  in 
many  respects  these  older  institutions  have 
served,  and  are  serving  even  today,  as  proto- 
types in  some  areas,  at  least,  of  the  new 
colleges. 

Indeed,  our  present  technological  and  trades 
training  branch  within  the  department  might 
well  be  reconstituted  and  expanded  to  fulfil 
the  necessary  functions  at  that  level.  Further, 
we  have  over  the  years  developed  reasonably 
satisfactory  financial  working  arrangements 
with  the  federal  government  authorities  in 
the  field  of  technical  education  and  trade 
training,  and  we  plan  to  take  full  advantage 
of  these  financial  arrangements  for  our  new 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology— and 
I  should  interject  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  had  some  very  excellent  discussions  with 
the  federal  Department  of  Labour  and  we  are 
most  encouraged  by  their  attitude  toward 
this  proposed  programme.  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  that  the  new  Department  of 
University  Affairs  certainly  has  its  hands  full 
trying  to  cope  with  the' vexing  and  significant 
problems  of  university  expansion.  In  the 
meantime  there  must  be  some  overlapping 
of  functions  and  duties— without  serious 
duplication.  I  realize  that  the  presidents  of 
our  universities  suggested  that  the  so-called 
"city  colleges"  that  thev  advocated  should 
be  administered  by  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs,  but  in  our  discussions  they 
readily  admitted  the  logic  of  my  proposal, 
and  have  never  pressed  this  particular  point. 
Perhaps  sometime  in  the  future,  a  change  of 
jurisdiction  will  appear  advisable,  and  if  so, 
it  will  be  made;  for  the  present,  however, 
the  arrangements  I  have  suggested  seem 
much  more  advantageous. 

I  readily  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  con- 
cept of  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology has  captured  my  imagination;  I  am 
enthusiastic  and  optimistic  about  the  prob- 
able outcome  of  this  new  venture  in  educa- 
tion.   I   am  confident  that  it  will   go  far  to 
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meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults  in  the 
future. 

I  wish,  quite  frankly,  sir,  that  opportuni- 
ties were  generally  available  throughout  our 
province  today  and  we  intend  to  see  that 
developments  take  place  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  recognize  full  well  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  the  imdertaking  and  I  think 
this  is  rather  relevant,  Mr.  Speaker;  in 
numbers  enrolled,  if  not  in  costs,  the  experts 
indicate  that  the  new  college  system  could 
eventually  well  outstrip  the  university  family. 
But  once  more,  and  more  particularly  now 
that  our  four-year  secondary  school  pro- 
grammes are  becoming  accepted  and  are 
rapidly  expanding,  we  simply  must  provide 
opportunities  for  the  higher  education  of 
this  segment  of  our  population  as  well  as 
for  the  university-bound  group. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  individuals  and  the  groups  such  as 
the  Ontario  university  presidents,  the  Ontario 
council  of  university  faculty  associations,  and 
the  Ontario  teachers'  federation  who  sub- 
mitted briefs  for  our  study. 

The  new  colleges,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think, 
will  perhaps  pay  in  returns  to  the  individuals 
concerned  some  rewards  in  technical 
advancement,  but  I  would  hope  more  par- 
ticularly, in  human  happiness  and  satis- 
faction. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  you  permit  me  very  briefly  to  say 
that  we  on  this  side  welcome  the  introduction 
of  this  bill,  and  although  we  looked  for 
notice  of  it  on  the  order  paper,  it  is 
apparent,  of  course,  that  notice  was  delivered 
through  the  morning  newspaper,  and  a  very 
interesting  notice  it  was,  indeed. 

We  look  forward,  certainly,  to  discussing 
this,  and  I  would  compliment  the  hon.  Min- 
ister on  what  he  lias  called  his  "sketch"— but 
I  would  say  a  rather  complete  sketch— of  what 
the  bill  entails. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  p(>rhaps  the 
hon.  Minister  would  add  to  his  lengthy  state- 
ment a  word  or  two  on  just  what  the  involve- 
ment of  the  federal  authorities  nught  be  in 
the  financing  of  this  great  project. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  no  final  conclusion,  btit  we  would  esti- 
mate the  f(>deral  authorities  may  contribute 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  .50  per  cent  to  the 
vocational  or  technical  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed development.  Where  the  line  will  be 
drawn  is  very  difficult  to  determine  at  this 
stage. 


Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  Minister  will  look 
after  remedial  liberalism  himself,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  sure  whether 
that  is  the  correct  terminology- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  may  say  to  the  member 
for  Brant  that  I  am  informed  by  the  clerk 
that  notice  was  given  some  days  ago  and  for 
some  technical  reason  it  has  not  been  entered 
on  the  notice  paper. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  If  a 
little  latitude  is  being  given  here  this  morn- 
ing, I  think  on  this  occasion  I  can  use  it  in 
a  fashion  that  the  other  side  of  the  House 
will  quite  likely  approve  of.  Rarely  has  any 
bill  come  into  this  House  that  I  felt  as  en- 
thusiastic about  as  this  one.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  points  in  it  that,  as  we  begin  to 
dig  into  the  great  range  of  problems,  we  will 
have  our  differences  on,  but  this  is  indeed  a 
historic  development  in  the  educational 
system  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  listened  to,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
with  some  care  before  I  come  to  a  final  con- 
clusion, the  hon.  Minister's  apparent  resolu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  in  the  two  points  of 
view  as  to  a  community  college.  Indeed,  in 
that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time 
may  well  have  come  for  us  to  cease  leaning 
over  so  far  backward  and  arguing  that  we 
are  not  going  to  import  alien  institutions  into 
our  system,  because  I  think  quite  frankly 
we  are  fighting  some  myths  here. 

When  I  not  only  listened  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister say  that  there  is  going  to  be  worked 
out  in  studies  that  he  has  set  up,  a  procedure 
that  will  assure  the  opportunity  for  the 
bright  student  to  move  ahead,  but  when  I 
also  heard  him  say  that  universities  will,  in 
effect,  work  out  courses  in  these  colleges  and 
have  them  staffed  and  supervised  by  the 
imiversities— in  fact,  using  these  institutions 
as  a  junior  college  in  the  American  sense— I 
thought  maybe  that  part  of  tradition  in 
Canadian  history  of  saying  that  we  will  not 
have  anything  American  is  a  bit  of  a  hang- 
over from  the  American  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  emergence  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  in  our  midst  is  becoming  a  bit  out 
of  date. 

There  may  well  be  some  things  in  the 
American  junior  college  system  that  are 
worthy  of  emulation,  and  I  suspect  if  one 
examines  carefully,  they  are  being  emulated 
here  while  we  are  saying  that  we  will  not 
have  anything  of  it.  Let  us  cease  fighting 
these  myths.  Generally  speaking,  I  welcome 
this  and  I  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  on 
coping  with  and  solving  many  of  the  prob- 
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lems.  I  note  that  he  stresses  that  the  day 
may  come,  and  is  not  too  far  ofiF,  when  he 
will  have  to  do  some  reorganization  in  his 
own  Departments  of  Education  and  Univer- 
sity Affairs,  and  I  predict  that  that  perhaps 
will  be  earlier  than  he  thinks,  or  that  he  has 
publicly  conceded  it  this  morning. 


lodges.  I  believe  that  these  amendments  give 
fitting  recognition  to  the  private  organizations 
which  are  doing  such  fine  work  in  the  field, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  with  this  encourage- 
ment, more  treatment  centres  will  result  to 
the  benefit  of  children  who  need  such  special 
care  and  attention. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTIONS  ACT, 
1962-1963 

Hon.  L,  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Children's  Institutions 
Act,  1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  to 
The  Children's  Institutions  Act  increases  the 
financial  participation  of  the  government  in 
these  centres  of  group  care. 

The  provincial  subsidies  for  construction 
of  buildings  and  new  additions  will  be 
doubled,  it  is  raised  from  $2,500  per  bed  to 
the  new  maximum  of  $5,000  per  bed.  If  the 
organization  purchases  an  existing  building, 
the  grant  will  be  up  to  $1,200  for  each  bed 
thus  acquired. 

Our  financial  support  for  the  day-to-day 
maintenance  and  treatment  of  children  has 
been  extended,  and  the  provincial  subsidy  has 
been  increased  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent  of  actual  costs. 

We  have  also  removed  the  determination 
of  the  financial  circumstances  of  parents.  That 
is  to  say,  75  per  cent  of  cost  will  be  paid 
through  my  department  for  all  children  in  the 
institutions,  except  wards  of  children's  aid 
societies.  These  wards,  as  you  know,  are 
fully  covered  by  the  society,  which  recovers 
100  per  cent  of  such  expenses  from  public 
funds. 

As  hon.  members  know,  children's  insti- 
tutions were  operated  by  private  charitable 
organizations  who  give  special  care  and 
attention  to  the  child  who  is  unable  to  live 
in  his  own  home  or  a  foster  home.  There  are 
at  present  21  of  these  institutions,  and  their 
programmes  vary  from  normal  group  resi- 
dences to  the  highly  specialized  treatment 
centres.  Among  the  latter  are  the  Boys' 
Village  of  Toronto,  the  Warrendale  home 
at  Newmarket,  and  the  Sunnyside  children's 
centre  in  Kingston. 

Many  of  these  groups  are  vitally  concerned 
in  maintaining  and  extending  residential  care 
for  children.  There  are,  for  instance,  nine 
orders  of  Catholic  sisters;  the  Mennonite 
Church;  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Orange 


THE  HOMES  FOR  RETARDED 
CHILDREN  ACT,  1962-1963 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes  for 
Retarded  Children  Act,  1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  to  The  Homes  for  Re- 
tarded Children  Act  is  to  give  greater 
encouragement  to  the  chain  of  local  associ- 
ations for  retarded  children  throughout 
Ontario.  There  is  a  need  for  additional 
residential  facilities  which,  in  the  main, 
operate  in  conjunction  with  special  schools 
for  the  retarded  child. 

The  amendment  to  the  Act  provides  capital 
grants  from  the  province  of  up  to  $5,000  per 
bed  for  new  construction.  This  doubles  the 
previous  figure  of  $2,500  a  bed.  Where  an 
existing  building  is  acquired  the  grant  will 
be  $1,200  for  each  bed  established. 

We  are  satisfied  that  these  grants  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  local  organizations  and 
will  stimulate  an  expansion  of  the  accom- 
modation available  for  retarded  children. 

A  further  amendment  increases  the  pro- 
vincial contribution  to  maintenance  expendi- 
tures. The  grant  is  now  raised  from  50  per 
cent  to  75  per  cent  of  daily  costs  for  support- 
ing a  child  in  the  home,  and  besides  this 
percentage  increase,  we  have  eliminated  the 
$5  daily  maximum,  so  that  the  75-per-cent 
subsidy  is  payable  on  actual  costs.  We  have 
also  removed  the  determination  of  the 
financial  circumstances  of  the  parents. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  fine 
groups  of  citizens'  associations  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  lives  of  retarded  children  in 
their  own  communities,  will  find  these 
financial  improvements  of  immense  advantage 
in  pressing  forward  with  the  programmes  of 
residential  care. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  intro- 
ducing this  amendment  to  The  Department 
of  Pubhc  Welfare  Act,  we  are  recognizing  a 
need  to  encourage  furtlier  consideration  of 
municipal  welfare  services.  We  would  like 
to  see  more  local  municipalities  unify  their 
welfare  programmes  under  the  authority  of 
the  county  coimcil,  or  in  northern  Ontario, 
under  a  district  welfare  administration  board. 

This  amendment  provides  that  the  pro- 
vincial government  may  share  in  the  admin- 
istration of  expenditures  of  a  county  or 
district's  consolidated  services.  Through  the 
regulations  we  intend  to  make  our  share  50 
per  cent,  in  relation  to  the  personnel  and 
services  directly  involved  in  the  welfare 
operation. 

Participation  in  such  costs  is  a  new 
departure  on  the  part  of  the  province.  This 
aspect  of  welfare  responsibility  has  tradi- 
tionally been  an  obligation  of  the  local  muni- 
cipality. I  should  mention,  however,  that  at 
this  time,  sharing  in  municipal  administration 
does  not  apply  to  cities,  which  would 
normally  remain  outside  a  unified  welfare 
service.  It  is  known  that  few  rural  muni- 
cipalities have  a  full-time  welfare  officer.  In 
a  consolidated  administration,  the  county  or 
district  will  likely  employ  a  regular  staff 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  programme. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  now  four 
such  welfare  units  established  in  Ontario. 
These  are  the  counties  of  Wentworth,  Prince 
Edward  and  Welland,  and  the  district  of 
Sudbury.  We  believe  that  consolidation  of 
welfare  services  is  a  progressive  step  from 
many  viewpoints.  It  assures,  for  one  thing, 
that  in  general  welfare  assistance  and  the 
other  municipal  programmes,  standards  will 
be  maintained  at  a  high  level  and  the  services 
will  be  extended  to  the  fullest  possible. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  seems  to  be  government  legisla- 
tion day. 

THE  PENSION  BENEFITS  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  The  Pension  Benefits  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  reasonably  exhaustive  state- 
ments concerning  this  bill,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  well  and  truly  understood.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
in  the  area  of  pensions  during  the  last  two 
years  and  I  think  it  is  proper  that  we  get  this 
bill  in  perspective  and  that  the  hon.  members 
know  where  it  fits  in  the  overall  picture. 


As  hon.  members  know.  The  Pension 
Benefits  Act  became  law  during  the  1962-63 
session,  and  was  amended  in  1964  to  repeal 
the  standard  plan  provisions,  which  were 
rendered  no  longer  necessary  in  view  of  the 
intervening  announcement  that  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  would  be  introduced  on  a 
national  basis.  The  establishment  of  pension 
plans  by  employers  under  this  Act  is  no 
longer  compulsory,  but  the  plans  that  exist 
are  regulated  by  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  to  strengthen  the  existing  system  of  private 
pensions  by  requiring  that  the  pension 
benefits  should,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
portable  and  by  establishing  standards  of 
solvency.  While  no  employer  is  required  to 
establish  or  maintain  in  force  a  pension  plan 
for  his  employees,  those  who  do  so  must 
provide  vested  pension  benefits  in  the  form  of 
deferred  annuities  for  employees  who  leave 
employment  over  age  45,  after  having  com- 
pleted ten  years'  service.  Moreover,  to  help 
ensure  that  the  pension  promises  will  be 
kept,  the  plan  must  be  funded  and  the 
pension  fund  must  be  properly  invested. 

The  Pension  Benefits  Act  came  into  full 
effect  on  January  1  of  this  year  and  the 
pension  commission  has  received  more  than 
8,100  applications  for  registration  of  pension 
plans  operating  in  this  province.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  plans  have  already  been 
amended  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  new  standards. 

To  illustrate  the  positive  achievements  of 
our  policy,  I  need  only  mention  that  in  more 
than  half  the  plans,  the  vesting  rights  were 
seriously  inadequate  before  the  Act  came 
into  effect.  Statistics  published  by  the 
pension  commission  show  that  in  the  case  of 
4,359  pension  plans  covering  some  553,000 
Ontario  members,  the  employee  was  not 
entitled  to  full  vesting  of  his  pension  benefits 
until  he  had  in  excess  of  ten  years'  service 
with  the  employer  or  participation  in  the 
plan.  All  these  plans  affecting  that  number 
of  people  have  had  to  be  amended  and  the 
amendments  were,  of  course,  in  favour  of 
the  employee  members. 

Moreover,  98  plans  were  completely  un- 
fimded,  being  operated  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  and  76  plans  were  unfunded  except  as 
regards  retired  people.  These  two  classes 
covered  some  43,000  employees.  Many  other 
plans  were  not  funded  up  to  the  level  re- 
quired under  the  Act  and  in  all  the.se  cases 
the  financing  will  be  strengthened,  resulting 
in  a  greater  measure  of  retirement  security 
for  the  employees. 

The  necessity  of  making  the  amendments 
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to  the  terms  of  pension  plans  and  filing  them 
for  registration  has,  in  many  cases,  imposed 
considerable  burdens  upon  employers  and 
their  pension  advisers.  The  response  has 
been  most  encouraging  and  we  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  co-operation  of  employers  in  indus- 
try, commerce  and  elsewhere  in  this  very 
necessary  task. 

The  Canada  Pension  Plan  will  soon  be 
providing  an  additional  source  of  income  for 
those  retiring  in  the  future,  but  this  will 
obviously  not  meet  all  the  pension  needs  of 
our  workers.  The  supplementation  of  the 
public  plan  by  private  plans  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  have  a  well-balanced  pension  sys- 
tem. I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  there 
is  no  conflict  between  the  aims  of  the  Ontario 
Act,  which  regulates  private  plans,  and  the 
new  national  plan. 

I  have  pointed  out  on  previous  occasions 
that  the  Ontario  Act  is  a  piece  of  pioneer 
legislation  which  we  are  ready  to  expand 
and  improve  in  the  light  of  experience.  Some 
of  this  experience  has  now  been  gained.  The 
Pension  Benefits  Act  has  been  subject  to  care- 
ful review  during  the  last  12  months  and  a 
number  of  improvements  can  now  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  legislation  and  in  the 
interest  of  achieving  uniformity  of  legislation 
across  Canada. 

Following  my  proposal  to  the  other  prov- 
inces at  the  conference  of  provincial  Prime 
Ministers  held  at  Jasper  Park  last  summer, 
two  interprovincial  conferences  have  been 
held  to  consider  a  model  or  uniform  pension 
benefits  Act  to  be  used  in  the  provinces  right 
across  Canada.  The  representatives  of  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  the  federal  government 
observers,  have  made  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions in  producing  uniform  legislation  for  con- 
sideration by  each  province.  A  very  large 
measure  of  agreement  was  reached  by  the 
representatives  who  attended  these  confer- 
ences, on  the  need  for  uniformity  and  how  it 
might  be  achieved  across  Canada,  in  the  basic 
rules  governing  pension  plans,  and  on  such 
matters  as  the  vesting  formula,  locking-in  of 
contributions,  interprovincial  co-operation  and 
the  need  for  ensuring  solvency  of  pension 
funds. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
House  that  the  province  of  Quebec  has  indi- 
cated its  intention  to  introduce  its  own  Act 
regulating  private  plans,  to  be  effective  on 
January  1,  1966,  as  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Quebec  Legislature  on  June 
9,  1964.  We  understand  that  in  spite  of  some 
differences  of  form  due  to  legal  technicalities, 
the  Quebec  Act  will  closely  follow  the  uni- 
form pension  benefits  Act  in  all  its  essentials. 


In  other  words,  we  are  reaching  a  point  where 
we  can  co-operate  with  the  province  of 
Quebec  in  this  area. 

The  uniform  pension  benefits  Act  provides 
for  making  agreements  between  provinces  to 
avoid  duplicate  reporting  and  duplicate 
examination  of  pension  plans  where  the  em- 
ployer operates  in  more  than  one  province. 
We  are  ready  to  enter  into  discussions  on 
such  an  agreement  with  Quebec  and  with 
any  other  provinces  adopting  this  uniform 
legislation. 

In  view  of  the  understandings  reached  with 
the  representatives  of  other  provinces  and  the 
favourable  position  taken  by  Quebec,  our 
goal  of  uniform  rules  regulating  pensions 
across  Canada  is  in  sight.  In  addition,  the 
federal  Minister  of  Finance  has  stated  that  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  wide  measure  of  agreement 
by  the  provinces,  the  government  of  Canada 
will  introduce  similar  legislation  applicable  to 
employees    under   federal    jurisdiction. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  concept  of  portable  pensions  is  finding 
support  in  the  United  States.  In  January, 
President  Johnson's  committee  on  corporate 
pension  funds  and  other  private  retirement 
and  welfare  programmes  recommended  that 
a  "private  pension  plan,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  favoured  tax  treatment,  must  provide  some 
reasonable  measure  of  vesting  for  the  pro- 
tection of  employees." 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  initiative  that 
we  have  taken  in  the  last  few  years— and  it 
has  taken  a  few  years  to  develop  this— has 
borne  fruit  in  many  places.  We  are  therefore 
moving  to  the  next  stage  by  introducing  at 
this  time  a  revised  Pension  Benefits  Act, 
which  has  been  developed  from  our  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  other  govern- 
ments. 

The  pension  commission  of  Ontario  an- 
nounced earlier  that  the  new  uniform  bill  will 
not  contain  any  changes  that  will  require 
re-registration  of  pension  plans  already  regis- 
tered with  the  commission.  The  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  for  first  reading  adheres  to  this 
undertaking.  This  is  naturally  a  very  im- 
portant consideration  for  employers  who  have 
amended  their  plans  in  the  last  few  months 
and  who  may  have  to  make  even  further 
amendments  in  consequence  of  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bearing  in  mind  the  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  of  this  legislation, 
I  should  like  to  summarize  the  differences 
between  the  provisions  of  this  new  bill  and 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Act. 

First  of  all,  we  have  introduced  the  con- 
cept of  a  designated  province,  to  refer  to  a 
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province  that  enacts  legislation  substantially 
similar  to  this  bill.  The  statutory  rules  will 
become  applicable  in  each  designated  prov- 
ince on  the  date  named  by  that  province 
under  the  terms  of  its  pension  benefits  Act. 
In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  the 
uniformity  that  we  seek  across  the  country. 
This  will  mean  that  the  vesting  and  lock- 
ing-in  rules  will  become  applicable  at  different 
dates  across  Canada.  This  problem  is  tem- 
porary and  has  been  solved  by  linking  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  a  member  of  a 
pension  plan  to  the  qualification  date  in  his 
particular  province.  The  qualification  date  in 
this  province  is  January  1,  1965. 

Second,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  Act, 
this  bill  does  not  require  employers  to 
establish  pension  plans.  It  merely  lays  down 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
pensions  must  be  provided  under  pension 
plans  that  are  now,  or  in  future  will  be, 
established.  Although  none  of  the  proposed 
amendments  of  The  Pension  Benefits  Act  re- 
quires any  retroactive  improvement  of  pen- 
sion benefits,  they  do  close  several  loopholes 
which  have  existed. 

Third,  the  definition  of  "employer"  has 
been  broadened  to  include  the  successors  and 
assigns  of  an  employer  in  order  to  prevent 
evasion  of  liability  under  the  Act  through 
corporate  reorganization.  The  definition  has 
also  been  broadened  to  include  the  munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  its  local 
boards;  other  municipalities  were  included  in 
the  original  Act  but  Metro  Toronto  was 
omitted. 

Fourth,  the  vesting  of  employer  contri- 
butions and  the  locking-in  of  employee  con- 
tributions commences  when  an  employee  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  employer  for  a 
continuous  period  of  ten  years,  or  has  been 
a  member  of  the  same  pension  plan  for  ten 
years,  and  has  attained  the  age  of  45  years. 
The  reference  to  pension-plan  membership 
for  the  ten-year  period  has  been  added  to 
include  so-called  multi-employer  plans  under 
the  Act.  This  simply  means  that  an  employee 
may  work  for  several  employers  while  at  the 
same  time  participating  in  one  multi-employer 
same  pension  plan. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  prevent  possible  evasion 
through  suspension  of  employment  intended 
to  interrupt  the  ten-year  qualification  period, 
the  definition  of  "service  for  a  continuous 
period"  provides  that  periods  of  temporary 
suspension  will  not  interrupt  the  period  of 
employment  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 

Sixth,  supplemental  pension  plans  will  be 
required  to  be  registered.  A  supplemental 
pension  plan   is   a   plan   established   for   em- 


ployees who  are  entitled  to  become  members 
only  if  they  are  members  in  another  plan. 
In  many  of  these  plans  the  employer  is  not 
required  to  make  contributions— they  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  employee-pay-all 
plans.  If  they  are  supplemental  to  a  separate 
plan  they  must  be  registered  notwithstanding 
that  the  employer  is  not  required  to  make 
contributions. 

Seventh,  plans  that  do  not  require  employer 
contributions— except  the  supplemental  plans 
that  I  have  just  mentioned— will  not  be 
required  to  register.  This  exception  is  intro- 
duced to  exempt  employee-pay-all  plans  and 
union  or  fraternal  plans  controlled  by  union 
or  fraternal  membership. 

Eighth,  the  provisions  for  reciprocity  and 
co-operation  among  the  provinces  of  Canada 
have  been  broadened.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  pension  commission  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun- 
cil, not  only  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
provinces  for  the  reciprocal  registration,  audit 
and  inspection  of  pension  plans,  but  also  dele- 
gate to  other  provinces  such  functions  and 
powers  under  this  Act  as  the  commission  may 
determine.  The  pvirpose  of  this  provision  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  every  employer  to 
register  his  pension  plan  in  only  one  province, 
and  by  so  doing  qualify  in  all  provinces.  It 
is  probable  that  the  rule  will  be  that  an 
employer  will  register  in  the  province  in 
which  the  majority  of  his  employees  report 
for  work. 

Ninth,  the  commission  may,  in  addition, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  authorize  a  Canadian 
association  of  pension  commissions  to  carry 
out  such  duties  as  the  commission  may 
require.  The  purpose  of  this  is  that  uniformity 
not  only  must  be  achieved  at  the  outset,  but 
it  must  be  maintained  as  the  whole  prop- 
osition of  pensions  develops.  One  of  the 
functions  of  the  proposed  Canadian  associ- 
ation of  pension  commissions  would  be  to 
conduct  interprovincial  consultations  to  main- 
tain uniformity  in  the  changes  that  lie  in  the 
future. 

Tenth,  the  former  provision  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  1970  and  thereafter  of  an  advisory 
review  committee  is  to  be  repealed.  The 
functions  of  such  a  committee  will,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  assumed  by  the  pension 
authorities  in  the  various  provinces  who  will 
confer  among  themselves  through  the  pro- 
po.sed  Canadian  association. 

Eleventh,  a  new  provision  is  added  to 
enable  members  of  pension  plans  to  designate 
beneficiaries  who  may  receive  benefits  upon 
the  employee's  death. 
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Twelfth,  the  existing  Act  provides  penal- 
ties which,  upon  reconsideration,  have  been 
found  to  be  too  severe.  The  bill  therefore 
drops  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  but  pro- 
vides that  an  employer  who  is  convicted  of 
an  offence  must  pay  to  the  pension  plan  all 
amounts  that  he  has  wrongly  failed  to  pay  as 
required  by  the  bill.  Our  purpose  is  to  protect 
the  rights  of  plan  members  and  this  can  be 
done  most  effectively  by  requiring  financial 
compliance.  Officers  and  directors  of  a 
corporation  who  acquiesce  in  an  offence  under 
the  Act  may  be  made  personally  liable  for 
the    default    of   the    corporation. 

Thirteenth,  the  present  Act  imintentionally 
locks  in  employees'  voluntary  additional  con- 
tributions and  the  bill  corrects  this  error. 
Employees  are  permitted  to  withdraw  up  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  commuted  value  of  their 
deferred  life  annuity  under  a  pension  plan 
prior  to  attaining  normal  retirement  age,  but 
apart  from  this  exception  employee  required 
contributions  made  after  January  1,  1965,  are 
locked  in.  Voluntary  additional  contributions 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  if  a  pension 
plan  permits  such  withdrawal. 

Fourteenth,  the  statutory  restrictions  upon 
surrender  or  commutation  do  not  apply  after 
the  death  of  an  employee. 

The  bill  introduces  a  new  provision  here 
permitting  variation  of  the  amount  of  a 
deferred  life  annuity  by  employee  election. 
It  simply  gives  an  additional  measure  of 
flexibility  in  the  plan,  and  if  a  plan  so  pro- 
vides, an  employee  may  elect  to  receive  a 
reduced  annuity  upon  early  retirement  or 
an  increased  annuity  if  retirement  is  de- 
ferred. He  may  also  elect  optional  annuities 
to  survivors  and  he  may  elect  to  vary  the 
term  of  the  annuity  payable  to  his  bene- 
ficiaries after  his  death. 

Fifteenth,  the  formula  for  the  benefits  and 
contributions  may  be  governed  by  regula- 
tions in  order  that  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  Act  shall  not  be  avoided  by  an  unreason- 
able type  of  plan. 

Sixteenth,  upon  termination  or  winding  up 
of  the  pension  plan  all  vested  and  locked-in 
contributions  to  the  plan  must  be  used  to 
provide  the  deferred  life  annuity  to  which 
every  employee  and  former  employee  is 
entitled,  as  if  the  employees  had  left  the 
service  individually.  This  provision  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  retroactive  evasion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  by  the  winding-up  of  a 
pension  plan. 

Seventeenth,  a  further  rule  affecting  plans 
that  are  terminated  will  require  the  employer 
to  pay  to  his  pension  plan  all  amounts  that  he 
has  failed  to  pay  as  required  by  the  solvency 


regulation  up  to  the  date  of  termination  of 
the  plan.  The  employer  must  be  up  to  date 
and  acting  in  conformity  with  the  regulations. 
As  hon.  members  know,  the  present  require- 
ment is  that  plans  have  25  or  15  years  to 
make  up  unfunded  deficiencies. 

Eighteenth,  to  provide  needed  flexibility, 
the  commutation  for  cash  of  small  annuities 
of  less  than  $10  a  month  is  allowed,  and  a 
lump  sum  payment  or  series  of  payments 
may  be  made  in  cases  of  mental  or  physical 
disability,  as  prescribed  by  regulations. 
Except  in  such  circumstances,  a  retiring 
employee  may  not  commute  the  pension  in 
respect  of  service  after  January  1,   1965. 

Nineteenth,  the  bill  includes  a  new  section 
to  protect  employees  from  any  loss  of  exist- 
ing pension  rights  as  a  result  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 
Pension  plans  may  be  amended  to  integrate 
with  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  but  no  such 
amendment  shall  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
pensions  purchased  by  contributions  in 
respect  of  service  prior  to  January  1,  1966. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  summarize 
what  I  have  said,  this  Act  remedies  certain 
weaknesses  and  fills  certain  loopholes  that 
have  been  found  in  the  present  Act. 

1.  It  does  not  depart  from  the  principles 
of  the  present  Act. 

2.  It  protects  employees  from  loss  of  exist- 
ing rights  in  private  plans  that  are  amended 
because  of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 

3.  It  is  independent  of  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  and  does  not  conflict  with  any  federal 
pension  legislation. 

4.  It  has  been  drafted  in  co-operation  with 
other  provinces. 

5.  It  does  not  require  the  re-registration  of 
pension  plans  that  already  qualify  for  Ontario 
registration. 

6.  It  further  strengthens  the  retirement 
security  of  one  million  present  members  of 
Ontario  pension  plans  and  those  who  come 
after  them. 

7.  This  Act  not  only  protects  pension 
rights  in  this  province,  but  is  an  important 
part  of  a  larger  edifice  which  will,  we 
believe,  ultimately  cover  pension  plans  across 
Canada  with  uniform  rules. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  with  us  today  a  dis- 
tinguished group  from  the  neighbouring 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  Michigan.  The 
group  comprises  a  government  committee 
studying  methods  of  indemnifying  the 
victims  of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  It  is 
interested  in  Ontario's  motor  vehicle  accident 
claims   fund,    and  with  the   officials   of  The 
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Department    of    Transport    is    reviewing    the 
content  of  our  Act. 

We  welcome  these  fellow  legislators  to 
Ontario  and  I  would  ask  now  that  Represen- 
tatives Boos,  Stempien,  Holbrook  and 
Swallow,  and  Mr.  Sanders,  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Michigan,  rise  and  be  recognized  by 
our  Chamber. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  report 
briefly  to  the  House  in  connection  with  the 
dispute  between  the  three  Toronto  news- 
papers and  Local  91  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

You  will  recall,  sir,  that  on  March  15  of 
this  year,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  a 
comprehensive  statement  to  the  House  in 
connection  with  the  dispute.  At  that  time  he 
asked  me  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  two  parties 
to  explore  their  current  position  with  a  view 
to  reopening  negotiations.  This  meeting  was 
held  on  March  22.  At  the  meeting  I  asked 
both  the  publishers  and  the  union  to  prepare 
written  statements  of  their  respective  posi- 
tions to  determine  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  reasonable  basis  upon  which  negotiations 
could  be  resumed. 

After  extensive  analysis  and  study  of  these 
documents,  my  officials  and  I  met  with  the 
union  on  April  6  and  discussed  its  submission 
in  an  effort  to  clarify  a  number  of  points. 

To  ensure  that  every  resource  at  our  dis- 
posal was  utilized,  I  met  on  April  9  with  His 
Honour  Judge  Anderson  of  Belleville,  On- 
tario. Judge  Anderson,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  acted 
as  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  conciliation 
earlier  in  the  dispute,  and  needless  to  say  he 
is  widely  respected  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations.  I  reviewed  current  developments 
with  him,  and  he  agreed  to  make  himself 
available  to  attend  all  future  meetings  with 
the  parties  and  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a 
mediator  should  the  opportunity  arise. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  record  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  efforts  that  Judge  Ander- 
.son  so  unsparingly  gave  to  this  imdcrtaking. 

On  April  12,  I,  along  with  Judge  Anderson 
and  the  deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  met  with 
the  publishers  and  members  of  their  staffs. 
We  discussed  the  publishers'  position  with 
respect  to  prior  approval  from  the  interna- 
tional head(iuartcTS  of  any  proposal  for  a 
contract  by  the  local  union.  We  also  discussed 
the  question  of  return  to  work  for  strikers  in 
the  face  of  existing  staff.  The  results  of  this 
meeting  were  communicated  to  the  union 
representatives  at  a  meeting  with  them  on 
April  22.  Several  days  later  I  met  again  with 


the  union  for  a  further  discussion  concern- 
ing the  steps  that  it  might  take  in  the  light  of 
the  publishers'  decision. 

In  the  interval  between  these  meetings,  I 
was  in  contact  with  Bishop  Wilkinson  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Howse, 
the  moderator  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  and  Bishop  Morroco,  the  auxiliary 
bishop  of  the  Toronto  archdiocese  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. These  gentlemen  had 
expressed  concern  over  the  situation  that  had 
developed  during  the  last  few  months  and  I 
endeavoured  to  keep  each  of  them  informed 
as  to  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to 
assist  the  parties  in  reaching  a  settlement. 
Naturally,  the  church  leaders  were  interested 
in  the  effect  that  this  dispute  was  having  on 
the  individual  members  of  the  union. 

However,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
individual  hardships  resulting  from  a  lengthy 
dispute  of  this  nature  are  difficult  for  govern- 
ment to  deal  with.  First,  as  a  government  we 
are  obliged  to  deal  with  the  elected  leaders 
and  appointed  representatives  of  the  union 
who,  we  must  assume,  serve  the  best  interests 
and  majority  wishes  of  the  membership.  A.s 
well,  organized  labour  is  firm  in  its  opposition 
to  government  intervention  in  the  internal 
management  or  supervision  of  union  affairs. 
I  should  also  mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
view  of  the  deep  involvement  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  in  this  dispute, 
on  April  27  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Elmer 
Brown,  the  international  president,  asking  him 
to  meet  with  me  in  Toronto  at  his  earliest 
convenience  to  discuss  the  international 
union's  role  in  this  di.spute.  However,  I  was 
subsequently  informed  that  it  was  incon- 
venient for  Mr.  Brown  to  come  to  Toronto. 

On  April  30,  the  local  union  advised  me 
that  it  had  prepared  a  proposal  which  in  its 
view  embodied  a  basis  for  fmitful  discussion. 
At  its  request,  I  scheduled  a  meeting  for  the 
union  with  the  publishers,  but  before  the 
meeting  could  take  place  I  received  a  wire 
from  the  president  of  the  local  union  asking 
me  to  cancel  the  meeting  because  of  "certain 
developments."  I  later  learned  that  these 
developments  were  in  the  form  of  a  directive 
from  the  international  headquarters,  instruct- 
ing the  local  union  to  refrain  from  making 
its  proposal  to  the  publishers  under  threat 
of  suspension  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  local  union. 

In  a  dispute  of  this  character,  there  are 
two  possible  approaches  to  settlement  as  far 
as  government  is  concerned.  The  first  is  to 
impose  a  solution  by  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  second  is  to  employ  the  most  forceful 
persuasion    in    an    endeavour    to    bring    the 
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parties  together  so  that  they  will  settle  their 
differences  themselves.  From  the  outset 
neither  party  has  been  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  this 
dispute,  nor  do  management  and  labour  as 
a  whole  endorse  this  principle  as  an  accepted 
method  of  resolving  industrial  disputes. 

Support  for  the  union's  position  was 
illustrated  recently  when  a  resolution  calling 
for  compulsory  arbitration  to  settle  this  strike 
was  defeated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
federation  of  printing  trade  unions. 

Accordingly,  the  second  method  was  uti- 
lized throughout  this  dispute.  There  is 
general  agreement,  even  among  the  parties 
themselves,  that  the  government  has  ex- 
hausted every  means  at  its  disposal  to  assist 
them  in  resolving  this  dispute.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot,  at  this  time,  see  any 
further  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  this 
government  to  effect  a  settlement.  Nonethe- 
less, we  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  this  end 
and  shall  be  available.  The  entire  resources 
of  The  Department  of  Labour  and,  indeed, 
of  the  entire  government,  stand  ready  to 
assist  in  such  undertakings. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

THE  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 
(ONTARIO),  1962-1963 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  138, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(Ontario),  1962-1963. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
Bill  No.  138,  The  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(Ontario),  1962-1963.  The  original  intent  of 
this  Act  was  that  the  bill  should  provide  for 
a  joint  provincial-federal  agreement  whereby 
the  actual  inspection  would  be  done  by  the 
federal  inspectors  and  these  inspectors  would 
be  paid  by  the  province.  There  were  certain 
difficulties  inherent  in  such  an  arrangement, 
one  of  them  being  the  fact  that  the  federal 
inspectors  were  used  to  enforcing  very 
stringent  and  strict  regulations.  Even  though 
in  our  province  we  would  have  our  own 
regulations,  the  fear  of  many  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  House— and  I  believe  on  the 
government  side  as  well— is  in  the  fact  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  regulations  by  the 
inspectors  themselves  would  be  rather  strict, 
the  enforcement  of  which  would,  perhaps,  put 
many  of  the  smaller  operators,  butchers  and 
processors  in  this  province  out  of  business. 
So  it  was,  and  presumably  this  is  so.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  taken  it 
upon  himself  actually  to  do  our  own  inspect- 


ing in  this  province  with  our  own  inspectors, 
and  frankly  I  think  this  is  the  way  we  have 
to  do  it. 

There  are  a  few  questions  that  I  would  ask 
in  this  respect.  One  of  them  is,  will  the 
entire  province  come  under  this  Act  all  at 
one  time,  or  will  it  be  done  on  a  regional 
basis?  Second,  will  northern  Ontario  and 
perhaps  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  province 
come  under  this  Act  as  well?  Third,  are  all 
the  inspectors  hired?  Are  they  veterinarians 
or  will  there  be  some  lay  people  involved  in 
the  actual  inspecting  of  the  meat  across  this 
province? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce,  first  of  all  I  want 
to  say  I  appreciate  his  support  of  the  fact 
that  the  province  of  Ontario  has  introduced 
meat  inspection  on  its  own. 

In  reply  to  his  questions:  First  of  all,  deal- 
ing with  the  entire  province  at  one  time,  I 
think  it  would  be  impossible  and  impractical 
to  declare  the  entire  province  under  inspec- 
tion at  once.  The  proposal  being  carried  out 
now  is  first  of  all  to  engage  a  group  of 
inspectors  who  have  had  as  much  experience 
as  possible,  to  start  the  inspection.  This  has 
now  been  done.  The  second  group  of  inspec- 
tors is  now  being  trained.  They  are  not  all 
veterinarians,  although  many  of  them  are 
veterinarians,  particularly  in  the  first  group. 
In  the  second  group  they  are  mostly  all  lay 
inspectors.  We  have  tried,  insofar  as  possible, 
to  hire  people  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
meat  business.  Many  of  them  have  had 
previous  inspection  experience.  We  would 
hope  that  as  time  goes  on  we  would  gradually 
expand  the  service  right  across  the  province. 

As  far  as  northern  Ontario  is  concerned, 
this  will  be  taken  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
northern  Ontario  may  be  covered  with  meat 
inspection  sooner  than  other  parts  of  the 
province.  We  are  trying  to  work  out  some 
details  now  as  far  as  inspection  in  northern 
Ontario  is  concerned  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
they  will  result  in  the  early  implementation 
of  meat  inspection  in  northern  Ontario. 
Certainly  it  will  be  covered,  and  I  would 
hope  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  SEED  POTATOES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Seed 
Potatoes  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  FARM  PRODUCTS 
MARKETING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading  of 
Rill  No.  140,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
briefly  on  Bill  No.  140,  there  are  two  matters 
that  I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  House. 

One  of  the  principles  in  this  bill  removes 
from  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
operating  a  farm  marketing  board,  the  danger 
of  suit  on  a  personal  basis,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  may  be  already  aware  that  there  is 
a  suit  before  the  court  involving  the  tobacco 
marketing  board. 

When  this  was  introduced  on  first  reading, 
I  mentioned  this  to  the  hon.  Minister,  and 
asked  him  if  he  felt  that  there  would  be  a 
retroactive  effect.  I  know  that  the  people 
concerned  would  be  very  interested  in  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Minister,  or  his  advisors, 
on  what  effect,  if  any,  this  bill  would  have  on 
the  suit  that  is  at  present  before  the  courts. 

As  you  know,  the  tobacco  farmers  involved 
—the  freelancers,  as  they  have  come  to  be 
known  during  the  months  of  their  difficulties- 
have  been  trying  every  legal  device  open  to 
them  to  test  the  legislation  that  has  been 
passed  by  this  House  and  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful to  this  point.  Apparently  this  is  a  last 
attempt  to  make  the  officers  of  the  tobacco 
marketing  board  personally  responsible  for 
refusing  them  the  right  to  grow  their  crop. 

Certainly  this  case  would  be  of  much 
interest,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  might  comment  himself  as  to  what 
effect,  if  any,  this  amendment  might  have  on 
the  case  I  have  brought  to  his  attention. 

Second,  the  rest  of  the  bill  deals  with 
means  of  appealing  on  behalf  of  certain 
farmers,  or  any  farmer  who  would  have 
some  dealing  with  the  marketing  board  set 
up  imder  legislation  that  we  in  the  farm 
community  have  become  so  familiar  with. 
This  question  has  come  up  two  or  three 
times  in  this  very  week  in  the  Legislature 
and  in  the  committees  of  the  House,  as  to 
whether  or  not  suitable  appeal  procedure 
has  been  bmlt  into  the  legislation  or  is  pro- 
posed for  other  legislation  of  a  similar  nature 
that  is  before  the  House  at  the  present  time. 

We  were  interested  to  hear  the  views  of 
the  attorneys  advising  the  hon.  Minister,  who 
feel  that  without  any  specific  inclusions,  other 
than  what  are  present  in  this  Bill  140  and 
bills  similar  to  it,  a  farmer  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal  beyond  the  marketing  board 
and  through  the  legislation,  and  this  would 
be  available. 


But  he  referred  to  the  prerogative  writs— 
which  names  I  have  difficulty  with— the  writ 
of  mandamus,  writ  of  prohibition  and  writ 
of  certiorari,  and  evidently  these  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  facts  in  dispute.  In 
the  words  of  the  hon.  Minister's  own  advisers, 
natural  justice— whatever  that  is— is  available. 
However,  this  does  not  permit  the  farmer  to 
appeal  facts  of  the  case  to  any  higher 
authority.  So  often,  I  would  submit  to  him, 
this  is  the  frustrating  aspect  of  a  bill  that 
according  to  the  hon.  Minister's  advisers 
would  have  ample  appeal  built  into  it. 

But  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether 
appeal  in  this  respect  is  in  fact  sufficient, 
particularly  when  we  realize  that  these  bills 
when  they  become  Acts  have  very  far- 
reaching  and  sweeping  authority,  which  is 
administered  by  those  appointed  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  has  economic  life 
and  death  influence  on  the  farmers  that  are 
subject  to  the  rulings. 

I  would  appeal  again  to  the  hon.  Minister— 
and  I  know  that  he  is  very  sensitive  on  this 
point,  as  all  of  us  must  be  who  would  go 
back  and  talk  of  the  farmers'  concern- that 
appeal  be  made  as  broad  and  simple  and 
easy  and  cheap  and  clear  as  possible. 

With  these  few  remarks,  I  would  other- 
wise support  the  inclusion  in  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act,  the  safeguards  set 
out  in  section  2  for  those  who  have  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  administering  the  Act 
and  for  the  appeal  procedures  that  have  been 
included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments? As  a  layman,  as  I  vmderstand  it,  this 
problem  of  being  able  to  appeal  only  certain 
features  and  not  able  to  introduce  new  facts, 
is  a  general  problem  in  appeals,  not  just 
regarding  farm  products  marketing.  There- 
fore I  do  not  know,  I  just  plead  incompe- 
tence, as  to  how  one  solves  that  aspect  of  the 
problem  my  hon.  friend  has  raised. 

But  on  the  other  aspect  of  the  problem, 
and  I  now  go  back  to  the  discussion  that  we 
had  on  the  similar  issue  in  the  standing^ 
committee  on  agriculture  the  other  day,  I 
must  say  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  persuaded 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Halton  (Mr.  Kerr)  made  in  the 
committee,  and  that  is  that  no  harm  will  be 
done  and  certainly  some  assurance  will  be 
given  to  spelling  out  in  all  of  our  marketing 
legislation,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  right  of 
appeal  through  writ  of  mandamus,  pro- 
hibition or  certiorari. 

Now  I  was  assured  by  the  hon.  Minister 
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and  by  his  solicitor  that  this  power  is  there, 
and  quite  frankly,  I  think  it  is  there.  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  there,  but  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture perhaps  would  agree  with  me,  from  the 
case  that  I  cited  in  the  House  last  night. 
And  when  we  get  to  as  high  places  as  the 
chairman  of  one  of  these  boards  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  himself  a  magistrate,  express- 
ing such  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  right  of  appeal,  and  even  exploring, 
as  the  record  would  indicate,  half  a  dozen 
different  ways  to  penalize  this  person  and 
deny  him  his  right  to  a  writ  of  prohibition,  I 
think  that  the  time  has  come  that  we  lay 
this  down  in  the  Act. 

Now  maybe  I  am  beating  the  gun  on  Mr. 
McRuer's  report.  Conceivably  this  is  going  to 
be  what  he  is  going  to  report,  but  we  are 
now  dealing  with  legislation  at  the  very 
moment  and  in  light  of  what  I  presented  to 
the  House  last  night,  I  think  the  proposal  in 
the  standing  committee  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Halton  has  validity,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  not  give  some  considera- 
tion to  it  here,  as  well  as  in  The  Milk  Indus- 
try Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
first  of  all  that  was  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  in  connection  with  the 
suit,  as  it  is  outlined  here  in  section  two  of 
this  bill,  is  I  must  confess,  not  retroactive. 
At  the  time  I  introduced  the  bill,  the  hon. 
member  asked  if  there  would  be  a  retro- 
active feature  in  it  and  I  believe  at  that 
time  I  replied  that  I  assumed  that  it  would 
have  a  retroactive  effect;  and  really  I  felt  it 
would  have,  and  I  still  feel  it  would  have, 
because  to  my  knowledge  there  is  only  one 
suit  now  before  the  courts,  and  that  is  the 
one  he  mentioned  pertaining  to  the  freelance 
tobacco  growers  against  the  members  of 
the  flue  cured  tobacco  growers  marketing 
board  and  the  members  of  the  farm  products 
marketing  board,  and  I  believe,  some  others. 

Now,  quite  frankly,  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me,  see  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  this  suit, 
because  it  has  proceeded  through  every  stage 
of  appeal  that  is  possible  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  right  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  and  has  been  thrown  out.  In  effect, 
the  supreme  court  has  said  that  they  uphold 
the  flue  cured  tobacco  growers  marketing 
board  in  the  decision  that  they  made,  which 
decision  was  in  turn  referred  for  appeal  to 
the  farm  products  marketing  board,  from 
there  to  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  and 
from  there  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

This  is  why  I  said  I  would  assume  it  would 
have  the   effect   of  being   retroactive— but   I 


must  confess  that  in  the  legislation  it  is  not 
retroactive. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  means  of  appeal 
—and  I  would  like  to  deal  with  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  has  said,  as  well  as  what 
has  been  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South— I  had  not  felt  that  we  would  get 
around  to  debating  this  matter  quite  so  soon. 
I  felt  it  would  likely  come  up  in  debate  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  in  regard 
to  The  Milk  Act.  However,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  discuss  it  this  morning. 

I  think  the  surest  proof  that  the  right  of 
appeal  protects  the  individual  has  happened 
in  regard  to  the  freelance  tobacco  growers 
in  what  I  have  just  outlined.  This  has  gone 
right  through  the  whole  process,  not  spelled 
out  in  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act, 
but  taken  as  a  natural  action  of  common  law. 
Now,  I  know  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Halton  made  this  suggestion  in  the  com- 
mittee the  other  day,  of  spelling  this  out  in 
legislation.  I  would  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  feel  that  the  fact  that  in  the 
bill,  in  the  new  milk  bill— if  I  may  refer  to 
that  as  well  as  in  The  Farm  Products  Market- 
ing Act— there  is  a  responsibility  lying  to 
the  Minister. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  must  imply  the 
protection  of  the  individual  and  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  appeal  on  any  decision  that 
may  pertain  to  that  which  might  be  decided 
to  be  only  a  point  of  law.  This  is  really  the 
point  to  which  I  think  both  hon.  members 
were  referring  this  morning.  I  think  it  is 
taken  care  of  in  that. 

Were  we  to  say  to  a  commission  or  to  a 
marketing  board,  "You  are  set  over  there 
as  a  completely  independent  authority  to  do 
as  you  see  fit  in  every  respect,  without  any 
regard  or  any  responsibility  to  this  House," 
then  I  think  we  could  rightly  so  feel  that 
perhaps  sometimes,  under  some  circumstances, 
some  individual  might  feel  that  he  had  not 
received  justice.  But  as  the  Act  is  worded,  I 
feel  that  this  is  taken  care  of. 

Now,  I  quite  frankly  feel  that  as  this  bill, 
and  indeed,  the  milk  bill,  is  drafted,  all  of 
these  things   are  taken  care  of. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  a  brief  paragraph 
here  that  has  been  provided  for  me  by  our 
solicitors  in  consultation  with  Mr.  H.  E. 
Harris,  QC,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr. 
Harris,  whom  hon.  members  met  the  other 
day  at  the  agriculture  committee,  is  perhaps, 
as  I  said  in  the  committee  meeting,  the  most 
profound  authority  on  marketing  legislation 
in  Canada  that  I  know  of— on  farm  products 
marketing  legislation— and  we  value  his 
opinion  very  highly.  That  is  why  we  engaged 
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him  as  a  solicitor  to  assist  us  in  the  drafting 
of  this  legislation. 

Now,  under  tiie  laws  of  this  province,  I 
am  advised  that  the  courts,  by  means  of  orders 
known  as  mandamus,  prohibition,  and  cer- 
tiorari, may  exercise  control  over  the  com- 
mission and  every  person  has  the  right  to 
apply  to  the  courts  for  one  of  these  orders. 
Now  my  understanding— and  I  asked  what  all 
of  these   things   meant— is   as  follows: 

First,  by  an  order  of  mandamus,  the  court 
may  require  the  commission  to  carry  out  its 
lawful  duties.  Second,  by  order  of  prohibition, 
the  court  may  prevent  the  commission  from 
taking  some  action  which  it  is  not  empowered 
to  take.  And  third,  by  an  order  of  certiorari 
the  court  may  remove  a  proceeding  that  was 
before  the  commission  into  the  court,  and 
if  after  a  hearing  the  court  is  satisfied  there 
has  been  a  denial  of  justice  it  may  quash  the 
decision  of  the  commission  or  may  direct  the 
commission  to  take  or  refrain  from  taking 
such  action  as  the  court  directs. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  right  to  ob- 
tain these  orders  preserves  the  right  of  every 
person  to  test  in  the  courts  any  action  or  de- 
cision by  the  commission  where  (a)  he  believes 
tliat  it  was  taken  or  made  without  lawful 
authority  or  was  based  upon  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  the  law;  or  (b)  he  alleges  that 
he  has  been  denied  a  fair  hearing  or  other- 
wise has  been  denied  what  is  known  as  natural 
justice. 

I  would  feel  that  with  these  precautions 
we  have  surely  provided  the  individual  with 
every  right  to  protect  his  interest  in  so  far  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so  under  British 
law.  It  is  quite  right  that  I  am  very  sensitive 
about  this;  I  feel  there  must  be  every  right 
provided.  But  I  would  point  out  with  respect 
to  the  people  with  whom  this  legislation  may 
have  to  deal  from  time  to  time  that  we  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  legislation  so  open  that 
every  app(^al  of  the  marketing  boards  to  the 
farm  products  marketing  board,  or  in  the 
case  of  milk  from  the  milk  marketing  board 
to  the  milk  commission,  will  always  be  open 
to  dispute  and  the  cases  will  be  before  the 
courts  of  this  country. 

I  think  all  hon.  members  of  this  House 
would  agree  that  this  might  be  placing  in 
jeopardy— I  would  not  say  in  jeopardy— but 
certainly  placing  the  administration  of  these 
respective  Acts  in  the  position  of  having 
constantly  to  be  before  the  courts  on  matters 
of  appeal.  I  feel  that  a  responsible  board  or  a 
responsible  commission  in  turn,  must  surely 
express  its  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  legislation  that  is  afforded  it  to 
carry   out,   whose   responsibility    it   is   to   ad- 


minister; and  that  surely  we  must  respect  their 
decisions  and  get  on  with  the  business  for 
which  they  were  originally  set  up,  always 
bearing  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
the  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  feel  that  they  have  been 
aggrieved. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order.  Resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  taking  off,  I  would  like  to  add  to  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  in  complimenting  tlie 
government  on  the  community  colleges 
education,  and  to  add  that  this  is  a  mounting 
sign  that  the  government,  in  spite  of  their 
lethargy,  will  have  to  do  something  about 
taking  the  education  costs  off  real  estate, 
which  I  plan  to  show  shortly  here. 

Before  the  House  is  an  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  com- 
muter services.  This  legislation  is  good  legis- 
lation, I  believe,  under  which  the  Golden 
Horseshoe  will  spend  a  capital  sum  of  $7 
million  out  of  consolidated  revenue  and  a 
subsidy  of  $2  million  a  year  thereafter.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  quarrel  with  the  idea 
to  give  more  mobility  to  this  wonderful  area 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
has  made  the  statement  that  this  will  project 
more  revenues  into  other  parts  of  the  province 
for  highway  development.  Now,  this  kind  of 
thing  we  have  heard  before;  going  back  to 
the  $20  million  subway  grant  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  Toronto.  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  members  that  if  we  follow  the  same  line 
of  thinking,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  should 
in  all  fairness,  to  those  of  us  not  in  this  area— 
if  he  is  going  to  give  $7  million  for  commuter 
mobility,  he  .should  set  aside  a  like  sum  of 
$14  million  for  the  rest  of  the  province  and 
say,  "We  have  allotted  $14  million  capital  to 
subsidize  your  transit  plans,  your  mobility"— 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  imderstand 
there  are  a  lot  of  commuters  from  Owen 
Sound  to  Chatsworth. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —"and  a  $2  million  mainte- 
nance fund  every  year  along  the  same  basis." 
The  same  line  of  thinking  was  suggested  back 
to  the  $20  million  we  gave  to  Toronto;  in 
other  words  $40  million  should  have  been  set 
aside  to  municipalities  across  Ontario  and  I 
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suggest  that  this  is  not  inequitable.  It  is  in- 
iquitous to  dig  into  the  pubhc  purse  at  a 
time  when  we  are  talking  about  redistribu- 
tion, when  rural  Ontario  is  losing  its  voting 
power  through  this  Act,  and  to  continue  to 
discriminate  because  the  government  has  the 
foresight  to  see  that  the  most  votes  are  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

An  hon.  member:  On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  I  think  it  is  most  unfair 
for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  tell  this  House 
that  this  will  project  more  revenue  for  high- 
way development  when  he  will  not  lay  down 
the  amounts  he  will  set  aside  and  make  avail- 
able to  municipalities. 

Along  the  same  line,  I  think  we  are  all 
conscious  of  decentralization,  we  all  talk  a 
lot  in  that  regard,  but  we  feel  the  $50  million 
development  around  this  operation  here,  a 
$600  million  nuclear  plant  in  this  area,  $5 
million  for  the  centennial,  $5  million  for 
research,  $5  million  for  adult  training,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  did  not  ask  me  if  I 
would  like  Mercer  reformatory  located  around 
my  riding.  These  things  do  not  happen;  they 
just  place  them  where  it  fits  the  government 
policy. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
What  does  the  hon.  member  think  about 
Douglas  Point? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Not  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  Douglas  Point  he 
is  talking  about. 

An  hon.  member:  There  is  nobody  up  there 
who  needs  Mercer  anyway. 

Mr.  Sargent:  1  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  decentralization  scheme  is  very  im- 
portant to  those  of  us  in  outlying  Ontario. 
The  fact  is  that  the  present  government  is 
ignoring  the  rest  of  the  province  for 
Toronto. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  tlie  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  In  my  inaugural  speech  in  this 
House  I  said  that  he  was  the  average  man 
but  a  bit  smaller  and  I  do  not  go  back  on 
that,  but  in  this  House  yesterday,  he  had 
occasion  to  call  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine stupid.    Well,  I  think— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Roberts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
sometimes  disagree  with  my  hon.  friend  from 
Woodbine,  but  I  certainly  do  not  think  he  is 
stupid. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  and  last  night 
the   hon.    Minister   of   Highways    (Mr.    Mac- 


Naughton)  suggested  that  I  had  a  comer  on 
stupidity  over  here— 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  said  the  hon.  member  lost 
the  chance  to  observe. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  may  go  along  with  that,  but 
I  would  say  in  a  light  vein,  recalling  the 
crime  bill,  if  I  ever  saw  a  lesson  in  stupidity 
it  was  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  taking  advice 
from  his  back  benchers  and  trying  to  stick- 
handle  that  one,  when  all  he  needed  was  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  admit  that  he  had 
goofed  and  made  a  mistake.  I  think  from 
now  on  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  should  think 
twice  before  he  says  anyone  is  stupid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  never  make 
such  a  remark. 

Mr.  Sargent:  As  long  as  we  know  where 
we  stand.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  should 
always  look  at  his  hole  card. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  take  the  hon. 
member's  advice. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  we  are  going  to  build 
this  $50  million  development  in  the  Metro 
area  and  these  buildings  will  house  many 
more  civil  servants.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
Canada  after  the  war  there  were  130,000 
civil  servants;  I  imagine  the  population  then 
was  about  17  or  18  million.  Today,  in 
Canada  there  are  over  400,000  federal  civil 
servants,  not  counting  the  provinces,  and  we 
have  only  three  million  more  people.  So  we 
have  tripled  our  civil  servants  with  only  three> 
million  people.  So  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot: 
more  civil  servants  housed  here  in  Toronto. 

And  I  am  not  questioning  the  need  for 
these.  But  I  do  question  the  need  that  so 
many  of  them  should  work  in  Toronto.  For 
instance,  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission is  supposed  to  supervise  the  water 
resources  of  this  province,  yet  the  only  office 
is  in  Toronto.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  tlie 
representatives  and  offices  of  such  an  organ- 
ization should  be  located  in  the  various 
centres  throughout  the  province.  This  would 
place  the  services  in  the  areas  of  the  need 
and  also  distribute  wage-earners  to  the  small 
centres  outside  of  Toronto.  There  are  likely 
other  government  sections  which  could  also 
be  decentralized.  I  believe  this  should  be 
a  part  of  the  government  policy,  to  look  for 
regional  development  of  this  great  province. 

Speaking  of  regional  development,  there  is 
a  prize  editorial  in  the  Cobourg  newspaper 
and  it  calls  this  government  the  "game  fixers." 
It  says: 

Why  did  the  Ontario  government  appoint 
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a  select  committee  when  Mr.  Robarts  was 
already  there  with  his  prediction? 

It  goes  on  to  quote: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  goes  on  to  say: 
"Our  thinking  tends  toward  the  regional 
approach." 

It  is  like  fixing  the  hockey  score,  they 
say,  before  the  game.  The  government 
agent  cannot  properly  serve  the  town  of 
Cobourg  by  running  our  affairs  in  Peter- 
borough. The  more  regional  a  government, 
the  more  remote  the  control.  Absentee 
ownership  is  the  precursor  of  insolvency. 

Now  the  government  committee  chair- 
man, Mollis  Beckett,  PC,  York  East,  in 
looking  down  his  nose  at  every  vulnerable 
municipality  in  Ontario,  stated:  "That  local 
grassroots  governments  may  eventually  be 
left  to  deal  with  licensing  dogs,  building 
sidewalks  and  connecting  sewers. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Do  you  remember  when  the  Hon.  Leslie 
Frost  became  astounded  one  memorable 
day  when  he  suddenly  learned  that  educa- 
tion was  costing  some  million  dollars  more? 
The  government  was  supposed  to  control 
the  education  dollar;  it  didn't,  it  ran  out 
of  money,  and  the  taxpayers  became  the 
scapegoats  again.  They  were  charged  a 
new  three  per  cent  sales  tax  to  cover  up  the 
government's  delinquency.  Is  that  the  way 
to  run  a  business,  Mr.  Government  Repre- 
sentative? Is  your  government  competent 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  every  muni- 
cipality in  Ontario  when  it  can't  run  its 
own  show,  when  it  has  no  clue  where 
lavish  expenditure  is  leading? 

If  every  federal  MP  at  Ottawa  and  every 
MPP  at  Toronto  were  made  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  by  operating  a  business  in 
the  black  with  one  of  two  or  ten  employees 
for  five  or  ten  years  before  being  permitted 
to  go  into  Parliament,  then  we  might  hope 
to  expect  some  form  of  economy  in  Canada. 
Until  government  can  prove  its  own 
efficiency  and  get  out  of  debt,  every  move 
it  makes  along  this  line  should  be  chal- 
lenged, as  it  seems  every  time  government 
proposes  some  new  deal,  whether  the 
proposition  is  regional  government  provin- 
cially  or  a  new  federal  post  office,  we  know 
it  is  going  to  cost  each  one  of  us  more. 

So  when  the  government  talks  economy 
and  regional  development,  it  docs  not  mean 
what  it  says.  Its  business  is  to  nm  deeper 
and  deeper  in  debt  and  you  can  take  it 
from  us  that  is  one  hell  of  a  way  to  run 
a  country. 


That  is  a  quotation  from  the  Cobourg 
Sentinel.  That  expresses  the  views  of  a  lot  of 
people  in  rural  Ontario  on  tlie  plan  for 
regional  development. 

In  an  issue,  a  week  ago,  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  the  banner  on  the  editorial  page  said, 
"Bankruptcy  Feared."  This  article  went  on 
about  Peel  county  and  about  the  increase  in 
education  taxes.  To  sum  it  up,  it  said,  and  I 
quote  from  the  second  paragraph: 

Bolton  Reeve  H.  M.  Allen  says  the 
increased  education  costs  will  deter  new 
development.  "No  industry  in  its  right 
mind  would  come  into  Bolton  with  the 
costs  facing  us,"  he  said. 

Last  week  in  Owen  Sound  they  said  they 
had  to  have  a  new  school  of  $1,200,000  and 
a  new  $1  million  water  plant,  and  the  muni- 
cipal board  will  not  let  them  build  them.  We 
are  talking  about  putting  schools  into  used 
factories  because  we  are  at  the  point  where 
the  debenture  debt  is  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  assessment.  There  are  many,  many 
municipalities  within  this  province  which  are 
going  to  be  bankrupt  within  five  years  unless 
this  front  bench  gets  off  and  moves  along  the 
line  of  taking  the  education  costs  off  real 
estate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mayor  of  Ottawa  is 
planning  a  march  on  Queen's  Park  because 
he  is  getting,  and  I  quote,  "an  unfair  .share 
of  provincial  revenues."  We  feel  that  there 
are  so  many  people  on  fixed  incomes  paying 
50  per  cent  education  costs  in  their  taxes 
that  this  is  unfair,  and  it  is  unfair  for  this 
government  in  spite  of  this  to  launch  the 
capital  building  programme  it  is  doing. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  I  think,  has 
been  trying  to  do  a  job  on  automation  in 
the  settlement  of  the  strike  with  the  news- 
paper ITU  local,  and  I  think  that  this  was 
the  first  test  in  which  the  government  could 
have  made  a  noble  step  forward.  He  related 
the  steps  available  to  settle  the  strike,  but  I 
think,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  could  have 
made  trail-breaking  history  by  installing  the 
Kaiser  plan  which  is  now  in  force  in  Kaiser 
Steel  in  the  USA,  and  which  I  mentioned 
before.  Somewhere  along  the  line  they  are 
going  to  have  to  take  a  stand  and  make  a 
decision  because  the  government  in  general 
is  well  known  for  not  doing  anything  until 
it  has  to. 

The  Kaiser  plan  gives  workers  a  share  of 
any  cost  saving  and  guarantees  those  with 
half  a  year  or  more  service  against  any  lay- 
offs. It  is  working  very  well.  The  ship- 
owners are  paying  $5  million  a  year  into  the 
fund  for  the  right  to  automate,  which  the 
newspapers    here    could    have    done.     This 
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money  guarantees  that  every  one  of  the 
17,000  workers  have  full  pay  envelopes  each 
week.   To  quote  Mr.  Harry  Bridges: 

There  is  a  simple  underlying  philosophy 
to  this  agreement  that  workers  have  a 
proper  right  to  their  jobs.  Our  contract 
means  that  a  man  owns  his  job  for  life 
unless  he  is  discharged  for  cause  or  bought 
off  through  disability  or  early  retirement. 

The  same  kind  of  basic  philosophy  is  inherent 
in  demands  made  by  other  unions  for  lifetime 
job   security. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  that  to  date 
you  have  not  been  interested  in  job  security 
in  meeting  this  challenge,  the  first  challenge 
you  have  had.  Business  leaders  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  face  the  fact  that 
if  private  industry  cannot  provide  full  employ- 
ment—and so  far  it  has  not— then  government 
will  have  to  play  a  stronger,  more  positive 
role. 

International  Business  Machines  president, 
Mr.  Watson,  recognizes  this  dilemma.  He 
said: 

I  hate  anything  to  do  with  government 
control  of  business,  government  control  of 
my  private  life,  of  anything,  but  if  you  have 
to  offer  a  choice  between  high  unemploy- 
ment or  more  government  control,  most 
people  will  choose  more  government  con- 
trol,   within   reason. 

Jobs  for  our  people  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  dynamic  province  and  the  government  in 
charge. 

In  my  part  of  the  province,  we  are  basically 
a  resort  country  and  seeing  the  great  exodus 
from  Toronto  on  weekends  brings  me  to  sug- 
gest to  the  House  for  consideration  that  it 
deal  briefly  with  recreational  areas  and  how 
I  hope  that  some  day  better  use  might  be 
made   of   them. 

It  is  particularly  true  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  in  Ontario  that  during  the  hot  summer, 
and  on  weekends,  our  camping  grounds,  our 
parks,  our  beaches,  our  golf  courses  and  pub- 
lic swimming  pools  are  engulfed  in  a  mass  of 
people,  and  some  areas  are  almost  super- 
saturated with  humanity.  But  this  is  a 
Saturday-Sunday  thing.  From  Monday  to  Fri- 
day, these  same  recreational  facilities  are,  by 
comparison,  hardly  patronized;  they  suffer  for 
customers.  It  somehow  strikes  me  that  being 
unreasonable,  full  use  should  not  be  made 
of  them  during  the  week  days.  But  on  the 
weekends  you  have  to  elbow  your  way  into 
them  and  the  obvious  answer  is  to  stagger 
the  Saturday-Sunday  exodus  over  the  whole 
of  the  week.  If  this  could  be  brought  about  it 
would  mean  that  employers  of  all  sorts  would 


have  to  adopt  a  seven-day  schedule  and  every 
two  days  they  would  have  to  give  a  week- 
end off  to  two-sevenths  of  their  employees. 

Now,  of  course  seven-day  weeks  with  stag- 
gered days  off  are  not  uncommon  in  many  dis- 
tricts, as  you  know— in  service  and  transporta- 
tion industries;  in  hospitals  and  restaurants; 
theatres  and  service  stations,  employees  are 
used  to  time  off  during  the  middle  of  the 
week  and  I  am  sure  many  of  them  regard 
this  as  an  advantage.  I  feel  that  if  manu- 
facturers, offices  and  shops  were  to  adopt  a 
seven-day  week— that  is,  if  the  seven-day 
week  were  to  become  almost  general,  the 
weekend  crush  would  be  dissipated  and 
recreational  facilities  would  be  more  avail- 
able for  the  greater  enjoyment  of  all  people. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  pipe  dream.  The  seven- 
day  week  could  hardly  be  legislated,  although 
it  is  obvious  that  a  relaxation  of  many  gov- 
ernment statutes  could  encourage  it,  and  it  is 
hardly  something  that  could  take  place  in 
Ontario   alone. 

There  are  a  few  disadvantages,  particularly 
church  and  school,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  the  answers  for  these  things,  but  I  think 
it  is  an  area  where  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information  (Mr.  Auld)  could  sit  down  and 
kick  it  around  and  explore  it  because  it  has 
a  great  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  idea  is  being  ex- 
plored right  this  moment  in  the  current  dis- 
pute, I  think  it  is,  with  Anaconda  Brass. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He  is 
kicking  the  ball  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  take  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  in  the  Opposition  can  pass 
the  buck  and  say  "You  do  it,"  and  the  gov- 
ernment finds  the  answer. 

In  a  discussion  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  he  was  very  patient 
with  our  deputation,  but  he  became  very 
incensed  with  the  fact  that  I  asked  him  to  set 
up  capital  funds  for  a  project  that  would 
help  agriculture.  He  is  bound  by  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  have  any  capital  funds  to 
support  agricultural  development  in  agricul- 
tural areas.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  give 
money  to  the  ODA  for  development  of  in- 
dustry. If  you  have  $100  million  in  the  pot 
to  further  industrial  development  and  the 
most  serious  problem  in  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  lack  of  capital  funds  to  further  this 
industry,  I  think,  in  strengthening  the  budget 
next  year,  it  would  be  smart  business  to  give 
this  department  a  capital  fund  of  X  millions 
of  dollars  to  further  the  needs  for  agriculture. 
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Along  that  line,  we  have  been  talking  in  the 
House  about  FAME,  and  with  all  its  short- 
comings, I  sincerely  say  that  if  we  allow  the 
concept  of  FAME,  to  go  down  the  drain,  it 
will  set  agriculture  back  for  many  years. 

We  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  $4  million 
last  year  to  the  ODA  for  nine  or  ten  different 
projects  and  they  lost  a  pot  full  of  money, 
too,  on  that  development,  but  the  FAME 
concept  will  be  the  first  step  toward  block- 
ing vertical  integration  and  supporting  those 
principles.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  House, 
this  hon.  Minister  and  this  government  should 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  see  that  FAME 
becomes  a  living  organ  and  arm  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  future. 

I  have  been  watching  this  clock,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  are  conscious  about 
the  needs  of  regional  development  of  this 
province  and  surely  it  is  our  aim  here  to 
make  the  needs  of  Ontario  all  our  needs.  We 
must  make  the  future  of  Ontario  our  future, 
too,  and  it  means  that  first  and  foremost  we 
recognize  the  very  needs  of  this  province  and 
we  have  equal  social  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  all  people.  The  present  trend  of 
this  government  today  is  not  along  those 
lines. 

I  thank  the  House,  in  the  time  that  is  left 
on  the  speech  on  the  Budget,  but  I  do  want 
to  get  across  the  fact  that  more  and  more,  we 
in  the  outlying  parts  are  getting  fed  up  to 
the  teeth  with  the  concentration  of  wealtli 
in  this  province  and  particularly  in  this  metro- 
politan area. 

We  have  in  Owen  Sound  an  OPP  office 
in  an  old  house  and  there  are  17  officers  in 
that  house.  They  use  it  as  a  divisional  point 
for  the  17  OPP  officers.  Before  the  election  the 
owner  of  the  adjacent  property  was  told  he 
could  sell  his  garage  because  the  government 
was  going  to  buy  it  for  the  OPP  set-up. 
Following  the  election,  which  the  Conserva- 
tives lost  by  a  very  small  majority,  the  owner 
of  this  property  went  to  the  police  and  he 
said,  "Is  the  deal  going  to  go  through?"  and 
they  said,  "No,  tlie  deal  will  not  go  through 
now  because  a  Liberal  was  elected." 


I  do  not  suggest  that  is  true  or  anything 
like  that,  but  the  fact  is  that  I  have  spoken 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Connell)  about  this  matter  and  he  gave  me  a 
sheepish  grin  and  said  that  it  was  not  on  the 
estimates  or  in  the  projects  for  some  time  to 
come.  He  knows  nothing  about  thLs.  I  can 
tell  hon.  members  that  the  minute  a  Tory  is 
elected  in  this  riding  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
government  spending  there  because  it  needs 
it  badly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  the  House  that 
Monday  being  May  24  there  will  be  no  sitting 
in  this  Legislature,  and  on  Tuesday,  May  25, 
having  in  mind  the  state  dinner  that  evening, 
I  submit  tliat  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
House  start  at  2  o'clock,  with  a  view  to  a 
somewhat  earlier  rising  than  6  o'clock,  in 
view  of  the  events  of  that  evening.  Accord- 
ingly, I  move  that  when  this  House  adjourns 
the  present  sitting  thereof,  we  stand 
adjourned  until  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon. May  25. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  it  is  proposed  that  we  will  sit  in 
the  evening,  and  I  would  put  the  hon.  mem- 
bers on  notice  and  also  remind  the  hon. 
members  that  the  debate  on  Tuesday,  May  25, 
will  deal  with  Medicare,  or  as  it  is  more 
officially  known.  Bill  No.  136,  An  Act 
respecting  medical  services  insurance.  After 
that  debate,  we  will  continue  with  the 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12:55  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  as 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  today  guests  from 
the  following  schools:  in  the  w^est  gallery, 
Anna  Melick  public  school,  Dunnville,  and 
West  Nissouri  central  pubhc  school,  Thorn- 
dale;  in  the  east  gallery,  Hillcrest  public 
school,  Hamilton. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship): Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  should  like  to  make 
an  announcement  which  I  think  will  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  hon.  members. 

A  new  and  more  effective  approach  to 
language  teaching  has  been  developed  by 
the  citizenship  division  of  The  Department 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Citizenship. 
At  present,  daytime  English-language  classes 
for  newcomers  are  conducted  by  the  depart- 
ment in  Toronto  at  the  international  institute 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  at  COSTI,  and  at 
the  education  centre  at  the  West  End  YMCA. 

The  department  has  been  aware  for  some 
time  of  certain  weaknesses  in  the  traditional 
system  of  teaching  English  to  adult  new- 
comers. Traditionally,  classes  were  started 
each  fall  and  progressed  into  the  school  term. 
New  registrants  often  found  they  did  not  fit 
into  the  class  level,  finding  it  either  too 
advanced  or  too  easy  for  their  needs. 

By  having  classes  at  different  levels  and  a 
promotion  test  every  three  weeks,  a  flexible 
situation  was  created  in  which  some  students 
could  advance  at  their  own  speed  and  others 
who  were  prevented  from  attending  regularly 
could  always  find  a  class  at  a  convenient  level 
for  them.  This  new  approach  to  language 
teaching  is  known  as  the  escalator  system  of 
language  teaching  because  the  teachers  teach 


at  the  same  level  all  the  time  and  the 
students  are  able  to  step  into  classes  at  any 
level  and  continue  on  up.  It  has  become  a 
continuing  programme  in  order  to  take  care 
of  continuous  registration. 

This  sort  of  flexible  continuing  programme 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  adult  new- 
comers who  find  many  normal  hindrances  to 
regular  attendance.  For  the  escalator  system 
to  be  workable,  there  must  be  enough 
students  to  make  up  a  sufficient  number  of 
classes.  However,  the  growth  of  the  depart- 
ment's English-language  teaching  programme 
in  daytime  classes  in  the  past  three  years, 
from  seven  teachers  and  200  students  at 
peak  enrolment  to  21  teachers  and  800 
students  this  year,  is  proof  of  its  appeal  to 
students.  Attendance  has  been  better  than 
that  of  past  programmes.  The  morale  of  the 
students  is  excellent  and  student  progress;  has 
been  beyond  expectation. 

Our  objective  is  always  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  encouraging  more  and  more  of  our 
newcomers  to  enrol  in  English-language 
classes  so  that  the  newcomers  may  be  quieldy 
and  more  completely  integrated  into  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  our  province.  The 
results  of  the  escalator  system  of  language 
teaching  have  so  far  been  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


MEDICAL  INSURANCE 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  136,  An  Act 
respecting  medical  insurance. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  as  well  start 
by  being  completely  frank  about  this  bill,  in 
terms  of  myself  and  my  party.  We  think  it  is 
a  completely  inadequate  bill  to  present  to  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

I  can  look  at  a  copy,  for  example,  of  a 
pamphlet  sent  out  by  the  Ontario  federation 
of  labour  and  I  think  the  federation  describes 
it  most  effectively.  It  suggests  the  bill  is  a 
dud,  and  gives  reasons.    Perhaps  I  will  just 
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state  these  reasons  at  the  start,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  then  elaborate  on  them.  The  federation 
sugge^^ts  these  are  the  reasons  why  this  bill  is 
a  dud: 

1.  It  does  not  recommend  coverage  for 
everybody  at  rates  based  on  ability  to  pay. 
Apart  from  the  poorest  people,  low-income, 
middle-income  and  the  high-income  families 
will  have  to  pay  the  same  rate. 

2.  While  the  poorest  people  will  be  sub- 
sidized, the  subsidies  suggested  are  too  low. 
Even  the  poorest  could  have  a  heavy  burden 
of  sickness  costs. 

3.  There  will  have  to  be  a  means  test  to 
separate  the  poor  from  everybody  else. 
Organized  labour  has  always  opposed  the 
means  test  as  degrading. 

4.  The  recommendations  cover  only  medi- 
cal care.  All  other  essential  services,  such  as 
dentists  and  drugs,  are  ignored. 

5.  The  suggestions  therefore  are  of  more 
advantage  to  the  doctors  and  insurance  com- 
panies than  to  the  general  public. 

6.  The  insurance  companies  are  in  busi- 
ness for  profit.  The  plan  is  made  to  order 
for  insurance  companies  and  thus  introduces 
the  profit  motive  into  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion. 

7.  The  suggested  advisory  committee  will 
have  a  majority  of  doctors  and  insurance 
company  representatives.  The  public  will  be 
in  the  permanent  minority. 

8.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  in  the  report 
to  necessary  expansion  of  personnel  and 
services  and  none  to  group  practice. 

I  want  to  elaborate  on  a  number  of  these 
points,  Mr.  Speaker.  Before  I  do,  I  would 
like  to  get  into  focus  the  fact  that  today  in 
this  province  we  have  probably  been  more 
fortunate  than  many  parts  of  the  world,  in 
that  we  have  great  advances  in  medical 
science.  In  fact  I  recall  visiting  someone  two 
weeks  ago  who  was  dying,  and  being  told 
that  in  another  few  years  they  may  have  an 
answer  to  his  problem.  I  think  all  of  us 
know  of  situations  of  relatives  and  of  others, 
who  today  are  able  to  live  because  of  these 
medical  advances. 

I  think  we  should  recognize,  and  I  want  to 
get  this  point  across,  that  the  reason  why  we 
have  these  medical  advances  is  becavise 
collectively  we  have  taken  the  responsibility 
to  pay  for  the  very  costly  research  that  they 
entail.  Collectively— through  government;  that 
is  what  I  mean  by  collectively— we  have  been 
financing  and  assisting  in  the  finances  of 
hospitals,  of  doctors'  training,  of  laboratories, 
and  so  on,  right  down  the  line.  I  want  to 
emphasize  this,  because  for  some  reason,   it 


seems  to  me  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  has  a  nervousness  about  gov- 
ernment helping  in  finances.  I  think  I  may 
be  unfair  to  him  in  this,  but  I  notice  in  his 
introduction  of  the  bill  he  talked  about 
compulson  and  how  in  philosophy  his  party 
was  against  compulsion.  The  only  kind  of 
compulsion  that  would  be  suggested  in  a 
comprehensive  government-sponsored  scheme 
would  be  the  compulsion  of  people  paying 
taxes  in  order  to  support  it.  The  only  kind 
of  compulsion  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  hospital  insurance  scheme.  This  would 
be  the  approach  that  would  be  taken,  and 
yet  for  some  reason  that  I  cannot  understand 
he  has  never  considered  this  kind  of 
approach.  He  believes  that  this  area  of 
health  should  still  be  left  up  to  profit-making 
organizations,  such  as  the  insurance  com- 
panies. 

I  suggest,  sir,  that  medicine  and  health 
are  entirely  different  from  other  free- 
enterprise  endeavours.  First,  because  collec- 
tively we  all  together  are  helping  to  produce 
the  doctors  through  the  schools,  through  the 
hospitals,  through  the  teachers,  and  so  on. 
I  would  suggest  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  this  and  a  factory,  where  someone 
producing  in  the  free-enterprise  system  has  a 
factory  where  he  trains  his  men  and  they 
produce  some  kind  of  product  which  they 
hope  to  sell. 

The  doctors  and  health  services  in  this 
province,  and  indeed  in  the  most  of  the 
civilized  world,  have  their  factories— if  I  could 
call  hospitals  that— provided  for  them  because 
of  the  enormous  costs  of  many  of  the  needs 
which  they  have  in  a  hospital.  They  have 
this  provided  collectively. 

We  really  have  moved,  to  an  extent,  into 
the  area  of  government-sponsored  health 
services  and  our  question  is  why  we  have 
not  moved  further  in  this  to  provide  a 
universality  of  service  to  all  the  people  of 
this  province. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  contradic- 
tions in  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health's  intro- 
duction. He  started  off  by  telling  us  that  the 
government  had  been  taking  part  in  a  number 
of  areas  of  health.  He  referred  to  mental 
hospitals;  public  health;  tuberculosis  preven- 
tion and  treatment;  school  health  programmes; 
maternal  and  new-bom  care;  general  hos- 
pital construction  grants,  and  hospital-care 
insurance. 

The  debate  today  is  really  whether  we 
should  have  universal  coverage  for  everyone 
in  this  province,  whether  we  should  have 
everyone  paying  for  the  opportunity  of  getting 
medical    care    when    they    need    it— and    by 
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medical  care,  I  am  thinking  of  more  than 
just  a  physician's  care.  I  find,  sir,  that  the 
government  has  come  out  in  favour  of  a  com- 
promise; it  is  suggesting  that  it  will  set  up 
a  government  department  for  almost  a  million 
people  who  are  below  a  certain  income 
bracket;  the  others  will  have  to  go  through 
whatever  carrier  they  wish  but  they  will  not 
go  through  the  government  department. 

I  suggest  that  this  government,  in  the  com- 
promise, is  showing  a  consistency  which  is 
unusual  in  its  affairs.  It  is  showing  a  con- 
sistency to  emphasize  the  worst  features,  the 
most  expensive  characteristics  of  both  alter- 
natives, and  it  has  done  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  add  operational  chaos  to  excessive  costs.  It 
managed,  with  remarkable  ingenuity,  to 
provide  a  framework  in  Bill  136,  which  will 
offer  the  least  possible  health  care  at  the 
highest  possible  expense. 

How  has  the  government  managed  this? 
Bill  136  provides,  as  we  all  know,  for  a  com- 
plete administrative  system  for  public  health 
care  services  within  The  Department  of 
Health  for  persons  without  taxable  income.  In 
this  way,  the  government  has  contrived  to 
propose  a  system  which  will  operate  a  com- 
plete health  services  programme  for  a  minority 
of  our  population— or  in  fact,  about  15  per 
cent  of  our  people. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone,  even  the 
government,  that  the  more  people  involved  in 
a  particular  programme,  the  lower  the  per 
capita  overhead  and  administrative  costs  will 
be,  but  here  we  find  the  government  setting 
up  a  system  which  could  provide  the  frame- 
work for  universal  health  services  for  all  the 
people  of  Ontario,  but  which,  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  government,  will  serve  only  a  minority 
of  the  people.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  the  government  leaving  everyone  with 
more  than  $1,000  taxable  income,  to  select  or 
find  their  own  medical  services  coverage  from 
among  the  handful  of  non-profit,  prepaid 
carriers  in  this  province,  or  from  among  the 
multitude  of  private  profit-making  insurance 
companies— very  close  to  200  of  them,  I 
believe. 

The  Hall  commission  presented  some 
figures  on  the  administrative  costs  involved; 
the  retention  factor,  to  give  it  its  proper 
name.  In  health  insurance  plans  offered  by 
private  insurance  companies,  according  to  the 
commission's  figures,  the  retention  factor  for 
private,  profit-making  health  insurance  plans, 
runs  to  more  than  25  cents  on  the  dollar. 
What  this  means,  of  course,  is  that  for  every 
dollar  collected  in  premiums  by  the  company, 
less  than  75  cents  is  paid  out  in  benefits. 
Not  all  of  this  is  profit,  as  any  insurance 
official  will  tell  you— in  fact,  health  care  in- 


surance has  proved  to  be  comparatively  un- 
profitable for  the  insurance  industry— thus  that 
27  per  cent  retention  factor,  the  Hall  com- 
mission figures  reveal,  comprises  only  a  small 
profit.  It  also  includes  sales  commissions, 
taxes,  administrative  costs  of  all  kinds  and 
reserves  for  unsatisfied  claims. 

The  Hall  commission  figures  also  indicate 
that  a  universal,  public  health  care  plan  can 
operate  with  an  administrative  cost  of  around 
five  per  cent.  In  Saskatchewan,  I  think  it  is 
about  5.7  per  cent  today— and  there  we  see 
an  example  in  reality  right  now,  not  a 
matter  of  academic  talk.  Thus  with  public 
medicare,  95  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
committed  is  actually  paid  out  for  health 
benefits  while  under  private  health  insurance 
plans,  only  70  cents  to  75  cents  is  paid  out. 

Bill  136,  of  course,  leaves  4,500,000  of  our 
people  with  no  alternative  but  to  see  25 
cents  of  their  health  care  dollar  spent  on 
administration  and  other  factors  not  contri- 
buting to  the  paying  of  their  medical  bills. 
Taking  the  public  course  for  lower  income 
groups,  it  adopts  a  system  which  can  be 
administratively  much  more  economical,  but 
does  it  in  such  a  way,  for  a  minority  of  the 
population,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
realizing  the  potential  economics  of  universal 
public  health  care  insurance.  That  is  why  I 
say  that  the  government  has  chosen  the  high- 
cost  road  for  most  of  the  population;  they 
have  corrupted  the  administrative  principles 
of  low-cost  public  health  care  insurance. 

And  that  is  not  all;  earlier  I  called  Bill  136 
a  "patchwork"  and  an  "administrative  night- 
mare." Just  how  nightmarish  it  is  will  only 
be  apparent  to  the  people  affected,  if  and 
when  it  is  adopted.  But  in  the  meantime,  it  is 
possible  to  sketch  in  the  sort  of  bureaucratic 
atrocities  which  this  bill  can  perpetuate.  Let 
me  take  a  hypothetical  example— before  I  do, 
may  I  say  that  we  still  have  very  few  facts 
about  this  bill  while  we  are  debating  it.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  said  that  he  studied 
it  carefully  for  six  years  and  yet,  as  we  saw  in 
an  article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  during  that 
six  years  he  has,  it  seems,  not  been  able  to 
come  up  with  certain  answers.  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  himself  must  have  read  this  article 
which  lists  pertinent  aspects  to  this  bill,  in- 
cluding the  rate  of  premium.  We  do  not  have 
any  answer  to  that  when  we  are  asked  to 
debate  this  very  important  measure  in  this 
House,  and  I  suggest  that  shows  either  a 
nervousness,  or  an  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Minister.  Either  he  has  not  done 
his  homework  or  else  he  has  a  premium, 
that  is  so  high  in  comparison,  for  example, 
with  Saskatchewan,  that  he  does  not  want 
to  bring  it  in  during  this  debate.   However, 
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let  me  go  ahead  on  the  kind  of  situation  that 
we  envisage  with  this  bill  from  the  little  facts 
that  we  have  in  connection  with  it. 

Let  me  take  a  hypothetical  but  typical  case. 
Consider  an  ordinary  Ontario  family,  husband, 
wife  and  two  children.  The  husband  is  a 
breadwinner  and  provides  the  family  income. 
Now  Bill  136  says  that  this  family  will  receive 
free  public  health  care  if  they  have  no  taxable 
income,  and  subsidized  premiums  for  health 
care  if  their  taxable  income  is  under  $1,000. 
Bill  136  is  scheduled  to  come  into  effect  on 
June  1,  1966,  so  let  us  follow  this  typical 
family  in  and  out  of  government  offices  for 
a  year  or  so  after  June  1,  1966. 

The  head  of  the  family  is  earning  $53  a 
week  on  June  1.  Since  his  income  tax  deduc- 
tions amount  to  $2,700-$  1,000  for  himself, 
$1,000  for  his  wife  and  $300  for  each  of  his 
two  children  and  $100  charitable— and  his 
income  is  $51  a  week,  which  amounts  to 
$2,652  a  year,  then  this  family  qualifies  for 
the  public  medicare  plan  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister proposes  to  establish  within  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  So,  being  good  managers  and 
good  citizens,  this  family  enrolls.  And  you 
will  notice  their  coverage  is  not  automatic, 
even  imder  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health's  sys- 
tem within  The  Department  of  Health.  This 
family  goes  down  on  June  2  and  it  wends  its 
way  througli  a  maze  of  bureaucrats  to  enrol 
in  the  plan. 

Then,  on  June  3,  1966,  let  us  assume  that 
disaster  strikes  this  unfortunate  family— the 
breadwinner  is  called  into  his  boss's  office 
and  he  is  told  he  has  been  doing  a  good  job 
and  deserves  a  raise.  The  boss  will  say,  "You 
deserve  better  than  you  are  getting,  I  am 
putting  you  up  to  $52  a  week."  Now,  usually 
a  raise  is  welcome  to  a  working  man  but 
consider  the  situation  that  this  fellow  is  in— 
we  will  call  him  "Cliarlie."  His  gross  income 
has  gone  up  to  S2,704  a  year  and  his  tax 
deductions  are  only  $2,700,  thus  he  now  has 
taxable  income,  and  thus  he  now  is  expected 
to  pay  part  of  his  health  care  premiums. 

It  is  not  clear  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  what 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  has  seen  fit  to 
di\iilge,  whether  Charlie  must  now  seek  out 
a  pri\ate  carrier,  buy  a  plan  from  the  private 
carrier,  pay  his  own  premiums  and  seek  a 
rebate  from  the  government,  or  wh(>ther  alter- 
natively Charlie  will  still  obtain  Ills  health 
insurance  coverage  from  The  Department  of 
Health,  and  be  recjuired  to  pay  an  as-yet- 
imannounced  portion  of  the  cost  of  his  cover- 
age. In  either  case,  he  is  in  difficulty.  His 
taxable  income  is  only  $4  but  this  is  enough 
to  deprive  him  of  free  medicare.  And  I  sus- 
pect that  however  small  a  proportion  of  his 


subsidized  premium  Charlie  is  now  required 
to  pay,  it  will  be  more  than  $4.  Thus,  his 
raise  really  means  that  it  has  put  him  out  of 
pocket.  It  has  also  led  him  directly  into 
another  round  of  negotiation  with  the  bureau- 
crats, either  of  the  public  service  or  of 
the  private  insurance  industry.  His  status 
has  changed,  so  the  whole  administrative 
machinery  must  go  to  work  and  create  a  new 
health-care  programme  for  him.  From  now  on 
he  is  paying  premiums. 

Let  us  have  another  look  at  this  situation. 
Charlie's  troubles  are  not  yet  over.  On  June 
4,  let  us  say,  his  wife  goes  to  hospital  and 
adds  a  third  child  to  Charlie's  family.  What 
does  the  new  baby  mean?  Another  $300  in 
income  tax  deductible.  Charlie's  tax  exemp- 
tions have  gone  up  to  $3,000  from  $2,700. 
Once  again,  he  has  no  taxable  income;  once 
again  his  health-care  programme  changes.  He 
is  back  under  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health's 
wing  with  no  premiums  to  pay.  Charlie,  hon. 
members  will  note,  has  been  in  and  out  of  a 
medicare  plan  three  times  in  three  days,  Hon. 
members  may  think  this  is  a  frivolous  ex- 
ample, but  I  suggest  that  this  whole  patch- 
work of  approaches  that  the  government  is 
taking  is  going  to  cause  consternation  and 
worry  and  confusion  throughout  this  province. 

We  believe  in,  and  we  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to,  the  principle  that  if  government  is 
to  move  at  all  in  the  medical-care  field,  and 
move  it  must,  then  it  must  act  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  equal  service  for  all  citizens. 
Government-sponsored  medical  care  must  be 
imiversal.  And  what  do  we  see  when  we  apply 
the  plan  outlined  in  Bill  136  to  Charlie  and 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  citizens 
of  Ontario  who  will  be  in  comparative  posi- 
tions? We  see  that  if  their  incomes  are  below 
a  certain  amount,  then  they  are  receiving 
charity  at  the  discretion  of  the  state,  they 
are  separated  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
from  the  mainstream  of  our  society,  and  I 
presume  they  will  be  singled  out  to  carry  a 
special  card,  a  card  which  will  identify  them 
as  having  a  certain  low  income,  a  card  which 
is  really  saying  "poor." 

Not  only  does  this  bill  create  an  adminis- 
trative nightmare,  not  only  does  it  create  an 
incredible  hodgepodge  of  public  and  private 
and  half-public  and  half-private  ways  and 
means  of  coping  with  medical  bills,  but  it 
also  is  a  means  barrier  between  1,000,000  and 
2,000,000  of  our  citizens.  All  the  people  who 
will  receive  subsidies  for  health-care  pre- 
miums and  all  the  people  who  will  be  en- 
rolled through  The  Department  of  Health  are 
stigmatized  by  the  government.  I  think  that 
is  an  unpleasant  approach  at  the  best  of 
times,  but  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it 
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walks  hand  in  hand  with  built-in  administra- 
tive inefficiencies  and  intolerable  high  costs, 
then  it  is  an  unforgiveable  imposition  on  the 
people  of  Ontario,  an  imposition  which  has 
no  logic  behind  it,  no  humanity  and  no  com- 
mon sense,  an  imposition  which  could  only 
have  arisen  from  the  kind  of  internal 
wrangling  within  Conservative  ranks  which 
must  have  been  taking  place  within  the  last 
few  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  debating  the  principle 
of  the  hon.  Minister's  bill,  so  let  me  turn  now 
to  the  matter  of  principle,  I  want  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  opposed  to 
Bill  136  not  exclusively  because  it  is 
such  an  absurdly  unworkable  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  not  only  because  it  saddles  the 
people  of  Ontario  with  excessive  costs  and 
excessive  bureaucratic  red  tape.  We  are 
opposed  to  Bill  136  because  it  denies 
every  principle  of  social  justice  and  every 
principle  of  economic  progress  that  is  the 
objective  of  the  thoughtful  citizen  in  a 
modem  society.  We  are  opposed  to  Bill 
136  because  it  does  not  provide  vmiversal 
medical-care  coverage  for  our  citizens. 

The  hon.  members  opposite  have  defended 
their  bill's  voluntary  features  by  announcing 
that  they  are  opposed,  on  a  high  and  ancient 
principle,  to  compulsion;  they  seem  to  em- 
phasize that  word  steadily.  But  where  do 
they  actually  stand?  They  take  pride  in  their 
hospital  services  plan  or  I  assume  they  do— a 
plan  created  by  the  present  government,  a 
plan  which  is  compulsory  in  all  but  name,  a 
plan  which  covers  99  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  province  as  the  hon.  Minister  has 
pridefully  informed  us. 

We  are  firmly  committed  to  a  universality 
in  the  Medicare  plan  for  Ontario  and  we  are 
disturbed,  even  shocked,  at  the  government's 
hypocritical  inconsistency  in  introducing  a 
health  services  bill  into  this  House  which 
will  not  reach  as  many  citizens  of  this  prov- 
ince as  are  covered  by  our  hospital  plan.  We 
are  opposed  to  Bill  136  because  it  is  a 
minimum-effort  bill. 

It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  the 
government  would  have  the  nerve  to  bring 
in  a  dead-end  bill  like  this  one  in  the  face 
of  all  the  evidence  on  every  front.  It  is  as 
though  the  government  had  turned  its  back 
on  the  experience  of  virtually  every  other 
advanced  nation  of  the  world;  turned  its 
back  on  a  host  of  nations  which  have  neither 
our  wealth  nor  our  medical  resources,  but 
which  have  produced  and  are  operating 
comprehensive  medicare  plans.  It  is  as 
though  it  had  turned  its  back  on  the  findings 
of  the  Hall  commission;  turned  its  back  on 


one  of  the  most  thorough,  best  documented 
and  researched  studies  ever  undertaken  in 
Canada;  turned  its  back,  too,  on  human 
suffering  and  on  the  economic  cost  such 
suffering  entails. 

Bill  136  is  administratively  inadequate, 
but  even  if  it  were  rewritten  to  eliminate  the 
bureaucratic  never-never  land  it  embodies 
now,  it  would  still  be  inadequate.  It  would 
be  inadequate  because  it  does  not  go  any- 
where. It  does  not  lead  to  dental  and  optical 
care  for  children.  It  does  not  embody  any 
preventive  medicine.  It  speaks  vaguely  on 
the  annual  checkups,  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession tells  us  are  so  important.  It  ignores 
well-baby  care.  It  is  silent  on  such  matters 
as  mental  health,  home  nursing,  chiropractic 
care  and  other  therapeutic  measures  that  are 
all  part  of  a  health  services  spectrum. 

It  ignores  the  whole  field  of  prescription 
drugs.  It  makes  no  provision  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  inadequacies  of  medical  and 
health  services  available  in  different  areas  of 
the  province.  It  is  silent  on  the  subject  of 
medical-  and  health-care  research.  It  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  rapidly  changing  pattern 
of  health-care  services.  It  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  the  incredibly,  rapidly  changing 
technology  of  health  care.  It  says  nothing 
about  the  kind  of  paramedical  personnel 
who  can  do  so  much  to  support  the  inevitably 
limited  resources  of  fully  professional  health- 
care workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  bill 
effectively  blocks  the  possibility  that  we  will 
one  day  have  universal  and  comprehensive 
medical  care  for  Canadians,  available  from 
coast  to  coast.  And  I  want  to  clarify  this 
point  and  go  into  it  more  fully. 

The  Hall  commission  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  Canadians  would  be  assured  of  at 
least  a  minimum  amount  of  health-care  pro- 
tection, no  matter  where  they  happened  to 
live  in  this  country,  no  matter  how  or  when 
they  chanced  to  move  from  one  province  to 
another.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Hall  commission  correctly  anticipated 
federal  financial  participation  in  such  coast- 
to-coast  medicare.  Where  does  Bill  136 
leave  that  dream?  This  bill  encourages  the 
private  insurance  industry  to  operate  a  multi- 
tude of  different  health-care  plans,  plans  that 
will  offer  certain  services,  to  certain  groups, 
at  a  certain  price;  other  services  to  other 
groups  at  other  prices;  plans  that  will  give 
the  citizens  of  Ontario  such  a  welter  of 
alternative  health-care  plans,  it  will  never  be 
possible  for  order  to  be  made  from  a  govern- 
ment-sponsored chaos.  It  will  never  be 
possible  to   find  the  uniform  base  which  is 
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essential  if  we  are  to  have  an  equalization 
of  services  and  benefits  from  coast  to  coast. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Ontario  should 
be  providing  leadership  to  the  rest  of  Canada 
in  the  field  of  social  progress.  We  have  the 
resources  to  do  so,  but  this  government  prac- 
tised and  still  practises  followship  and  not 
leadership  in  the  matter,  as  they  did  in  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan.  On  the  evidence,  their 
behaviour  in  the  health-care  field  is  going 
to  be  even  worse. 

Bill  136  will  effectively  block  the  possi- 
bility of  any  sort  of  meaningful  national 
health-care  plan.  Bill  136  is  therefore  not 
only  an  outrage,  perpetrated  on  the  people 
of  Ontario,  it  is  an  outrage  that  is  perpetrated 
on  the  whole  Canadian  nation.  If  all  the 
deficiencies  of  this  bill  could  be  excused  on 
the  groimds  of  economy,  then  the  govern- 
ment would  have  an  argument.  Not  a  good 
argument,  but  an  argument,  nonetheless.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  health  services 
plan  embodied  in  Bill  136,  is  just  about  as 
expensive  as  it  could  be. 

If  the  hon.  gentlemen  had  sat  down  and 
drafted  this  bill  with  the  clear  purpose  of 
providing  as  little  health-care  protection  as 
possible,  for  as  large  an  expenditure  of  funds 
as  possible,  minimum  medicare  at  maximum 
cost,  I  do  not  think  they  could  have  come  up 
with  a  higher  cost  programme.  In  Bill  136, 
they  have  done  a  truly  masterful  job  of  wast- 
ing public  money  and  of  encouraging  private 
citizens  to  waste  their  own  money.  How 
have  they  done  this?  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  waste  in  administrative  costs,  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  health  insurance  from 
private  carriers  is  more  than  five  times  as 
great  as  the  cost  of  public  health  insurance. 
This  wastage  alone,  I  estimate,  will  amount 
to  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $40 
million  to  $50  million  a  year  and  this  money 
could  stay  in  the  pockets  of  the  citizens  of 
this  province. 

Alternatively— and  frankly  my  party  finds 
this  alternative  attractive— the  saving  on 
administrative  costs  in  a  public,  universal 
and  comprehensive  plan,  would  be  sufficient 
to  pro\'ide  dental  and  optical  care  for  every 
child  in  Ontario  up  to  18  years  of  age.  You 
ask  the  average  citizen  of  Ontario  what  his 
opinion  is  between  these  choices  and  I  think 
you  would  get  a  very  clear  answer.  Ask  him 
whether  he  wants  to  sec  25  cents  on  his 
health  dollar  going  for  sales  commissions, 
liead  office  overhead  and  other  retention 
factors,  or  would  he  rather  see  that  25  cents 
spent  on  getting  his  children  good  teeth  and 
good  eyes.  Put  that  question  to  the  average 
citizen  and  you  will  see  how  far  out  of  step 


with  public  opinion  and  progressive  legisla- 
tion Bill  136  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  which  I  am 
proposing  to  introduce  will  call  for  the 
establishment  of  universal  and  comprehen- 
sive, publicly  operated  Medicare  for  all  the 
citizens  of  Ontario.  No  doubt  the  government, 
in  defending  Bill  136,  will  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  logic  of  our  position.  I  think  that 
this  debate  will  not  be  cluttered  up  with 
efforts  from  the  other  side  of  this  House  to 
attack  the  principle  of  universal  comprehen- 
sive Medicare,  but  in  order  to  avoid  this 
possibility,  I  think  I  should  say  something 
about  our  own  plan,  the  plan  embodied  in 
our  amendment. 

We  believe  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  set 
up  a  whole  new  administrative  framework 
for  public  Medicare.  We  believe  that  auto- 
matic enrolment  in  the  Medicare  plan  of  all 
persons  now  covered  by  hospital  insurance 
would  be  simple,  economical  and  very  much 
in  the  public  interest.  We  believe  that  the 
handling  of  payments— and  we  would  pay 
doctors,  I  want  to  emphasize  this,  on  a  fee- 
f  or- service  basis— would  be  facilitated  by 
having  the  pool  of  highly  skilled  personnel 
that  are  now  working  for  the  prepaid  carriers 
and  the  private  plans.  We  know  that  Ontario 
could  have  universal  Medicare  right  now,  for 
an  expenditure  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
approximately  $200  million.  We  know  that 
this  sum  will  provide  not  only  complete 
physicians*  services  for  all  the  people  of 
Ontario,  but  dental  services  for  children, 
optical  services  for  children  and  people  in 
receipt  of  public  assistance. 

I  have  tried  to  think  why  this  government 
has  brought  in  the  kind  of  plan  that  they 
have.  I  have  wondered  if  the  government 
has  done  it  because  it  felt  that  we  could  not 
afford  a  universal  coverage  and  it  decided 
therefore,  that  it  would  not  go  ahead  in  this. 
And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  read  this 
most  comprehensive  study  made  by  Chief 
Justice  Hall,  he  clearly  states  that  we  can 
afford  to  pay  for  a  comprehensive  universal 
programme  all  across  Canada,  not  just  in 
Ontario.  He  points  out— and  I  am  repeating 
myself  in  this,  just  to  emphasize  it— he  points 
out  that  the  private  insurance  companies  are 
a  more  costly  way  for  the  average  citizen  to 
receive  health  coverage,  that  the  private 
insurance  companies  are  interested  in  the  one 
area  in  which  they  are  giving  service,  such 
as  physicians'  service— and  it  is  not  on  a 
broad  base,  looking  at  the  need  for  more 
personnel,  seeing  that  it  is  related  to  hos- 
pitals and  the  need  for  prevention,  and  .so  on. 

In  the  past  I  have  respected  the  hon.  Min- 
ister    of     Health     for     his     forward-looking 
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approach— I  am  afraid  I  do  not  any  longer. 
When  we  look  at  the  new  barriers  that  have 
been  broken  in  Saskatchewan  and  we  see  the 
kind  of  approach  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
hon.  Minister,  I  try  to  think  of  other  reasons. 
He  kept  talking  about  compulsion  and  this 
seems  to  be  preying  on  his  mind— that  any 
other  scheme  would  be  compulsory.  Surely,  in 
this  20th  century  he  recognizes  that  educa- 
tion is  the  right  of  every  person.  Surely  he 
does  not  feel  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
grumble  about  having  to  pay  taxes  for  their 
education;  but  for  some  reason  as  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  as  a  doctor,  he  down- 
grades health  below  education.  Otherwise,  he 
would  feel  that  we  all  should  have  a  right 
to  universal  comprehensive  coverage.  He 
would  not  be  arguing  about  compulsion;  he 
is  far  too  intelligent  a  man,  in  my  opinion, 
to- 

Hon.  M,  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
That  is  flattery! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister's 
argument  just  does  not  hold  water.  He  raises 
this  bogey  about  compulsion  and  he  is  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  be  wrong  to  have  a 
government  department  looking  after  the 
health  needs.  I  suspect  that  he  brings  up  the 
bogeys  about  doctor-patient  relationship  and 
says  that  this  will  be  undermined— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Try  me  out. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  suggest  that  if  he 
does  bring  it  up  again,  all  he  has  to  do  is  look 
at  studies  in  Britain  and  Norway  and  Sweden, 
to  show  that  it  has  not  deteriorated.  He  can 
raise  all  the  bogeys  he  wants  about  that,  but 
let  him  look  at  objective  studies  with  respect 
to  it.  Surely  the  doctor  knows— and  I  refer  to 
the  hon.  Minister  as  a  doctor;  I  am  forgetting 
his  Scottish  background— that  the  manner  in 
which  a  bill  is  paid  and  the  signature  on  it 
does  not  have  any  particular  therapeutic  effect 
with  respect  to  the  patient,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about— to  be  able  to  have  a 
collective  system  by  which  we  take  responsi- 
bility for  each  individual  so  that  he  can  get 
proper  health  coverage. 

Does  the  hon.  Minister  believe  in  the 
principle  of  workmen's  compensation  whereby 
we  know  the  individual  working  man  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  injuries  which  will  take  place 
and  therefore  collectively  we  all  get  together 
to  help  him?  Why  does  he  not  apply  that 
in  connection  with  this  medical-insurance 
approach? 

The  other  point  that  worries  me  is  this, 
because  it  shows  to  me  that  the  hon.  Minister 
may     have     a     sort     of     Marie     Antoinette 


approach;  he  has  this  nervousness  apparently, 
with  respect  to  a  government-run  insurance 
programme,  but  that  does  not  matter  to 
1,000,000  people  who  are  in  a  lower  income 
group. 

The  hon.  Minister  does  not  see  any  ineffi- 
ciencies or  inadequacies  that  are  going  to  take 
place  with  them  getting  health  services,  so 
if  he  really  believes  that  a  government-run 
medical  programme  is  bad,  a  great  difficulty 
for  doctor-patient  relationship  and  all  the 
other  aspects  and  bogeys  that  he  brings  up, 
then  surely  he  is  not  going  to  inject  an 
approach  in  setting  up  a  department,  a  gov- 
ernment-run approach  for  1,000,000  of  the 
citizens.  If  he  does  not  believe  it,  and  he 
believes  it  provides  good  service,  then  why 
is  it  not  extended  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
province? 

I  suggest  to  anyone  in  this  House  from 
the  other  side  who  gets  up  and  starts  talking 
about  compulsion,  that  if  he  has  a  govern- 
ment-run programme  that  it  really  gives  in- 
adequate service  and  those  other  things, 
that  he  just  recognizes  that  with  his  bills. 
He  is  inflicting  that— if  he  thinks  it  is  bad— 
on  1,000,000  of  the  people.  If  he  thinks  that 
it  is  bad,  it  shows  again  a  kind  of  class  con- 
sciousness which  he  has,  that  he  really  does 
not  give  a  rap,  provided  that  they  are  at  a 
lower  income— so  do  not  let  us  hear  that 
argument! 

An  hon.  member:  How  is  it  being  inflicted? 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  about  the  situation  of 
universality?  The  hon.  Minister  says  this 
opportunity  is  going  to  be  given  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Ontario  and  yet  we  look  at  this 
situation:  We  have  seen  his  plan  in  operation; 
we  have  seen  it  in  Alberta.  What  is  the  latest 
report?  In  Alberta,  15  per  cent  of  the  people 
have  not  applied  for  the  coverage  and  they 
are  the  15  per  cent  of  the  people  who  most 
need  it,  apparently.  Surely,  that  should  make 
him  shake  a  little  before  he  starts  introducing 
this  thing.  But  has  it?  Not  at  all,  and  yet 
right  in  his  speech  of  introduction,  he  refers 
to  the  aspect  of  universality  while  in  Alberta, 
where  they  have  a  similar  plan,  15  per  cent 
of  the  people  who  do  most  need  to  be  in,  are 
not  in. 

What  about  the  "grey"  area?  The  people 
who  are  just  over  the  deductible  group?  I 
want  to  speak  very  strongly  on  this  because 
to  me,  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  in  public 
life  and  one  of  the  objectives  which  I  have 
in  Ontario,  and  I  speak  personally  about  this, 
is  to  have  universal  comprehensive  coverage. 
I  have  stood  for  this  since  I  first  ran;  it  was 
in  my  first  pamphlet  I  had  when  I  first  ran  in 
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Dovercourt,  and  I  fought  for  this  and  I  fought 
for  personal  reasons  as  well.  I  speak  because 
I  come  from  a  family  which  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  this  "grey"  area,  a  family 
which  I  like  to  think  has  a  certain  dignity 
of  wanting  to  pay  its  own  way,  for  wanting 
to  look  after  itself.  I  saw  my  father  having 
to  pay  out  money  steadily  for  health  services 
for  treatment  for  my  mother  because  he  was 
over  a  bracket,  until  finally  he  could  not.  I 
think  there  are  many  of  us  in  that  situation 
throughout  this  province. 

We  are  aware  that  a  universal  programme 
has  been  done  in  many  other  countries;  we 
are  aware  that  Saskatchewan  has  shown  that 
this  can  be  done  in  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Canada. 

One  may  say,  for  example,  that  the  doctors 
would  lea\e.  \V'ell,  we  heard  all  the  cries  in 
connection  with  Saskatchewan;  the  simple 
point  is  that  it  is  working  in  Saskatchewan 
and  has  not  been  changed  by  any  govern- 
ment. The  simple  point  is  that  in  Britain,  for 
all  the  hon.  Minister's  great  abhorrence  of  it, 
he  will  not  see  changes  in  that  system,  either. 
As  a  Conservative,  I  would  think  he  would 
take  some  pride  that  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment in  Britain  had  written  a  White 
Paper  in  connection  with  comprehensive  cov- 
erage; and  as  a  Conservative,  I  think,  he 
should  take  some  pride  in  his  hospital  insur- 
ance commission  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
free  hospital  service,  even  though  I  know 
that  he  fought  it  down  to  the  last  ditch 
when  it  was  being  introduced— not  him  per- 
sonally, but  some  of  those  with  an  antiquated 
philosophy  who  were  in  that  government 
when   this   thing  was   being   introduced. 

Why  is  he  fighting  this?  Why  is  he  coming 
up  with  this  kind  of  half-baked  approach? 
Economic  grounds;  it  is  costing  us  more;  it 
is  a  most  elaborate  thing.  He,  with  his 
Scottish  background,  I  think  would  be  the 
most  concerned  about  this  waste  of  money. 
Surely  as  a  man  of  humanity,  he  does  not 
want  to  have  people  channelled  and  processed 
one  way  to  get  help,  while  some  others  go 
another  way.  On  piiilosophical  grounds,  he 
is  not  against  a  government-sponsored  scheme, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  suggest 
that  we  give  a  bad  kind  of  scheme  to 
1,()()0,0()0  people.  So  that  as  a  politician  and 
a  humanitarian  he  believes  that  they  would 
get  the  best  of  care-those  1,000,000  people 
who  will  be  getting  service  through  a  gov- 
ernment-sponsored  scheme. 

What  is  the  reason?  For  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  think  of  why  he  has  not  followed  the 
Hall  commission.  I  debated  last  week  with 
the    chairman    of    the    Hagey    commission— a 


very  fine  and  dedicated  man.  My  only  point 
to  him  was  that  he  had  got  himself  involved 
in  horse-and-buggy  terms  of  reference  when 
he  took  on  that  commission.  There  has  been 
an  enlightened,  thorough  study  made  by  the 
Hall  commission,  and  the  Hall  commission 
has  denounced,  in  every  way  it  can,  the  pro- 
gramme that  the  hon.  Minister  is  suggesting. 
It  has  denounced  this  approach  of  grading 
people,  this  approach  based  on  taxable  in- 
come. It  has  argued  for  universality  and  a 
comprehensive  approach;  it  has  urged  the 
hon.  Minister  to  take  a  broad  look  at  the 
whole  health  field,  not  only  at  the  physicians' 
services  but  also  the  research  or  the  need  for 
new  schools  for  doctors. 

One  of  the  thoughts  that  came  to  my  mind 
was  that  he  will  say,  "Well,  we  haven't  got 
enough  stafi^,  we  haven't  got  enough  doctors 
so  if  we  had  it  on  the  universal  basis  we 
would  not  be  able  to  service  it."  I  imagine 
some  hon.  members  of  the  government  will 
say  that  and  I  would  ask  why  have  they  not 
enough  doctors  if  they  do  not  think  they 
have  enough,  because  they  are  the  people 
responsible  for  getting  doctors?  I  noticed  in 
the  paper,  during  the  weekend,  that  there 
are  people  dying  because  there  are  not 
enough  doctors.  We  had  the  situation  last 
year  where  we  read  of  people  dying  because 
they  could  not  get  into  hospitals.  I  suggest 
that  we  remedy  this,  for  the  government  is 
responsible  and  it  is  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  having  to  provide 
services  around  this  province. 

We  will  put  the  heat  on  the  government 
to  see  that  it  gets  going  on  this,  if  it  is 
responsible,  the  way  we  are  putting  the  heat 
on  about  hospital  beds.  I  would  suggest  if 
we  had  not  had  a  hospital  insurance  com- 
mission looking  after  the  needs  of  hospitals, 
that  possibly  we  would  have  a  greater  short- 
age of  hospital  beds;  there  would  be  no  one 
person  who  would  be  responsible  to  whom  we 
in  this  Legislature  could  point  a  finger  and 
say,  "Get  going  on  it."  Similarly  with  a 
shortage  of  doctors.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of 
doctors,  I  say  the  hon.  Minister  is  to  blame 
for  that,  he  and  his  government.  But  I  sug- 
gest even  though  there  may  be  a  shortage  of 
doctors  and  lie  puts  on  a  crash  programme 
now  with  the  medical  schools,  you  still  have 
more  doctors  per  capita  than  they  have  in 
Norway  or  Sweden  or  England,  and  they 
have  a  comprehensive  imiversal  programme. 
And  the  Hall  commission  says,  "Do  not  be 
carried  away  by  that  kind  of  weary  talk 
from  people  who  say,  'Look,  let's  wait  longer 
on  this  thing  till  we  get  more'."  The  Hall 
commission  said,  "You  can  start  in  Canada, 
you  can  start  today."  Well,  we  can  certainly 
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start  in  Ontario.  So  that  must  not  be  the 
reason  why  the  government  has  not  imple- 
mented  a  universal   coverage. 

Is  it  because  the  government  thinks  tliat 
people  are  covered?  I  notice  that  it  has 
claimed  previously  that  people  have  insurance 
coverage  and  I  think  a  figure  was  quoted 
that  about  73  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Ontario  has  coverage.  Yet  surely  it  would 
have  asked  the  further  question:  What  kind 
of  coverage  have  they  got?  Just  taking  PSI— 
and  that  is  one  of  the  better  policies— PSI 
pays  only  23.5  per  cent  of  the  average  total 
health  care;  and  in  doctors'  bills  PSI  pays 
58.7  per  cent  of  the  doctors'  bills,  so  that  to 
suggest  that  people  have  got  coverage,  that 
73  per  cent  have  it— what  kind  of  coverage 
have  they? 

I  say  I  cannot  understand  in  this  province, 
when  the  government  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  bring  in  a  health  charter,  when  it  has  had 
a   most    comprehensive    study    done    by    the 
Hall  commission  to  give  the  facts,  to  tell  it 
that  it  can  afford  it,  to  tell  it  that  it  should 
go  ahead— I  find  it  deplorable  that  this  gov- 
ernment, in  this  year  of  the  20th  century,  in 
this  wealthy  province  is  bringing  in  this  half- 
baked  approach,  muddled,  confused,  adminis- 
tratively costly  and  offering  it  to  the  people 
of  Ontario.  For  this  reason,  I  move,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Oliver,  that  the  motion  be  amended 
by  striking  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"that,"   and  the   following  be   substituted: 
this     bill     be     referred     to     the     standing 
committee   on   education,  health   and  wel- 
fare  at   which    representatives   of   farmers, 
trade  unions,  the  business  community,  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  public  should 
be     invited;     with     instructions     to     make 
recommendations    to    the    government    and 
the  House  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations   of    the    Royal    commission    on 
health  services,  chaired  by  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Justice  Emmett  Hall,  in  order  that  the 
bill    should    provide    a    health    charter   for 
the  citizens  of  Ontario  and  without  limit- 
ing   the    generality    of    the    foregoing    the 
bill  shall  include  and  be  based  upon  the 
following  principles: 

(a)  A  comprehensive  government-operated 
universal  health  care  programme. 

(b)  The  patient  shall  have  the  right  to 
be  treated  by  a  doctor  of  his  choice. 

(c)  Doctors  shall  be  paid  on  a  fee-for- 
services  basis  and  shall  be  free  to  practise 
within  or  without  the  plan. 

(d)  There  shall  be  no  means  test. 

(e)  Mental  illness  shall  be  treated  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  illnesses. 


(f)  Dental  and  optical  services  for  chil- 
dren up  to  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
included. 

(g)  Other  ancillary  medical  and  health 
care  services  such  as  home  nursing  or 
orthopaedic  appliances,  chiropractic  serv- 
ices, etc,  shall  be  phased  into  the  pro- 
gramme as  independent  health  services, 
in  order  that  the  programme  shall  be  fully 
comprehensive  by  1971. 

(h)  The  bill  in  its  final  form  shall  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  programme  can  be 
readily  integrated  into  a  national  health- 
care programme  for  all  Canadians. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Thompson  moves,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Oliver,  that  the  motion  be 
amended  by  striking  out  all  the  words  after 
the  word  "that"  and  the  following  be  substi- 
tuted: 

this  bill  be  referred  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  education,  health  and  welfare 
at  which  representatives  of  farmers,  trade 
unions,  the  business  community,  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  public  should 
be  invited;  with  instructions  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  government  and 
the  House  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  commission  on 
health  services,  chaired  by  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Justice  Emmett  Hall,  in  order  that  the 
bill  should  provide  a  health  charter  for  the 
citizens  of  Ontario  and  without  limiting 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  the  bill 
shall  include  and  be  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

(a)  A  comprehensive  government-operated 
universal  health  care  programme. 

(b)  The  patient  shall  have  the  right  to 
be  treated  by  a  doctor  of  his  choice. 

(c)  Doctors  shall  be  paid  on  a  fee-for- 
services  basis  and  shall  be  free  to  practise 
within  or  without  the  plan. 

(d)  There  shall  be  no  means  test. 

(e)  Mental  illness  shall  be  treated  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  illnesses. 

(f)  Dental  and  optical  services  for 
children  up  to  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
included. 

(g)  Other  ancillary  medical  and  health 
care  services  such  as  home  nursing  or 
orthopaedic  appliances,  chiropractic  serv- 
ices, etc.,  shall  be  phased  into  the 
programme  as  independent  health  services, 
in  order  that  the  programme  shall  be  fully 
comprehensive  by  1971. 

(h)  The  bill  in  its  final  form  shall  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  programme  can  be 
readily  integrated  into  a  national  health- 
care programme  for  all  Canadians. 
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The  debate  now  will  proceed  upon  the 
amendment  just  read. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
introduced  this  bill,  on  first  reading  he  made 
a  comment  which  I  would  like  to  read  to  the 
House.  It  is  to  be  found  on  page  2758  of 
Hansard.   He   said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  argument  that  everyone  should  be 
compelled  to  come  under  our  standard 
plan,  and  that  this  is  the  only  equitable 
and  workable  way  in  which  complete  and 
adequate  medical  services  coverage  can 
be  attained. 

This  really  boils  down  to  a  difference  in 
basic  philosophies.  Some  believe  that 
government  should  regiment  the  people, 
deciding  what  is  best  for  them  and  impos- 
ing that  decision  upon  them  by  compul- 
sion. Others,  and  we  subscribe  to  this, 
believe  the  same  objective  can  be  attained 
without  compulsion. 

We  believe  we  have  proven  this  in  our 
experience  with  hospital  care  insurance— 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  begin  right  at  that 
point.  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  that  a  Scots- 
man, with  a  Scotsman's  normal  intellectual 
integrity  in  terms  of  facing  the  fact,  would 
say  on  one  hand,  "we  subscribe  to  this,  we 
believe  the  same  objective  can  be  attained 
without  compulsion,"  and  then  in  the  very 
next  breath  say,  "we  believe  we  have  proven 
this  in  our  experience  with  hospital  care 
insurance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
must  know— I  do  not  know  where  he  has  been 
if  he  does  not  know— that  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  people  in  hospital  insurance  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  under  it  compulsorily. 
They  are  the  people  who  are  in  employee 
groups  of  over  15,  whose  employer  must 
enrol  them  in  the  plan.  He  has  no  alterna- 
tive. This  is  the  base  which  establishes  the 
hospital  insurance  plan  as  a  viable  economic 
imit.  It  is  idle  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  to  talk  about  non-compulsion  in  a 
plan,  when  60  per  cent  of  the  people  in  that 
plan  are  compelled  to  be  in  it  under  the  law. 
Their  employer  must  enrol  them.  And  that 
in  it.self,  Mr.  Speaker,  reveals  on  just  what 
a  phoney  kind  of  philosopliical  concept  the 
hon.  Minister  is  trying  to  base  this  bill,  and 
then  set  up   the  battle  with   the  Opposition. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  basic  pliilosophy.  I  agree  there  is  a 
difference  in  basic  philosophy.  If  the  hon. 
Mini.ster  had  been  consistent  in  his  phil- 
osophy, both  within  this  bill  and  within  the 


acts  of  this  government  down  through  the 
years,  I  would  have  some  respect  for  his 
stand  on  a  basic  difference  in  philosophy. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  phil- 
osophy on  which  he  is  basing  this  bill  is 
a  mish-mash  philosophy,  in  fact,  and  what 
he  is  trying  to  present  to  the  public  is  a 
myth,  an  outworn  myth,  an  old  Tory  concept, 
in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  this  day.  Indeed  it  was  underlined  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  very 
shortly  after  the  bill  was  introduced.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  was  speaking  to  the 
North  York  Progressive-Conservative  asso- 
ciation at  their  annual  meeting  and  in  the 
Glohe  and  Mail  of  May  13,  he  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "We  believe  as  a  party  in  individual 
responsibility." 

Well,  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  no 
monopoly  on  that.  The  New  Democratic 
Party  believes  in  individual  responsibility,  but 
we  also  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  because 
we  live  in  the  20th  century— and  on  this  bill 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  the  govern- 
ment does  not  live  in  the  20th  century— that 
experience  has  proved  conclusively  that  on 
some  things  the  individual  cannot  cope  with 
the  cost,  and  therefore  society  generally 
throughout  the  western  world  has  recognized 
that  a  collective  solution  to  meet  these  indi- 
vidual needs  is  the  superior  one.  Indeed, 
the  Hall  commission  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. But  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  pro- 
ceeded: "We  must  be  prepared  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  those  who  need  it." 

There  is  the  good  old  19th  century 
paternalism:  We  should  come  to  the  aid  of 
those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
shared  in  the  benefits  that  we  have  achieved, 
by  whatever  means  we  have  achieved  them. 
But  we  must  not  force  these  things  on  those 
who  do  not  need  them.  The  dignity  of  the 
individual  must  be  considered.  Here  is  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  accurately  reflecting  the 
philosophy  of  a  government,  which  says  that 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  must  be  con- 
sidered. What  he  is  thinking  about  is  the 
dignity  of  somebody  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
income  bracket,  who  is  now  buying  his  health 
insurance,  and  upon  whom  it  would  be  an 
imposition  and  a  violation  of  his  individual 
rights,  if  he  should  have  to  believe  he  was 
his  brother's  keeper  and  become  part  of  an 
overall  plan.  But  he  forgets  the  dignity  of 
the  1,800,000  people  in  this  province  who 
are  going  to  have  to  come  to  this  government 
with  their  TD-1  forms  in  their  hands,  as  a 
means  test,  to  be  separated  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  population,  to  be  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens  who  have  to  be  helped  to  meet 
these  basic  needs.    And  if  they  do  not  do  it 
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themselves,  what  was  the  hon.  Minister's 
comment,  as  another  indication  of  this  good 
Tory  basic  philosophy?  He  was  quoted  in 
the  papers  and  the  press  conference  after  he 
had  introduced  this  bill  as  saying,  True  there 
will  be  some  people  who  will  not  buy  the 
insurance,  even  when  we  have  assisted  them 
and  indicated  that  we  will  assist  them  to  buy 
it,  but  these  are  the  people  who  have  "a 
slackness  of  character." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
protest  that  I  have  never  at  any  time  in  dis- 
cussing this  bill,  used  those  words. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
did  not  use  them,  he  was  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  never  spoken  in 
such  derogatory  fashion  about  any  of  the 
citizens  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  was 
quoted  in  the  press  as  referring  to  people  as 
having  slackness  of  character,  the  people 
who  did  not  have  what  was  required  to  look 
after  their  own  needs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  already  stated 
to  the  hon.  member  that  I  did  not  use  those 
words.  I  think  in  respect  to  a  member's  word, 
he  should  withdraw  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  Minister  has 
stated  that  he  did  not  use  those  words.  In 
the  House,  the  member  for  York  South  has 
to  accept  his  word. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  certainly 
accept  it.  But  I  will  take  a  look  at  my 
files.  This  debate  will  go  on  for  some  time 
and  perhaps  we  will  have  the  hon.  Minister 
take  a  look  at  what  was  reported  in  the 
press  on  his  behalf. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  philosophy 
that  underlines  this  bill— and  both  the  hon. 
Minister  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  have 
been  quite  clear  and  explicit  in  stating  it 
to  the  public— is  out  of  tune  with  the  times. 
It  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  20th  century. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  the 
House  back  to  an  incident  that  was  etched 
forever  on  my  memory  at  a  meeting  of  the 
standing  committee  on  health  that  was  held 
here  at  Queen's  Park,  back  about  the  year 
1957.  The  committee  at  that  time  was  con- 
sidering the  introduction  of  hospital  insur- 
ance. The  government  had  been  giving  con- 
sideration to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a 
private  plan  or  a  public  plan  and  I  think 
it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  in  the  first 
instance,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Frost, 


was  disposed  to  favour  a  private  plan.  But 
the  more  we  examined  the  facts  and  the 
realities  of  private  coverage,  the  more  it  was 
evident  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day 
became  dubious.  For  example,  the  standing 
committee  on  health  was  informed  that  of 
the  four  major  carriers  that  were  providing 
hospital  coverage  at  that  time,  the  best  one 
had  a  record  of  paying  back  on  the  premium 
dollar,  61  cents  in  claims.  The  next  best 
record  was  one  that  was  paying  56  cents  in 
claims.  The  third  best  record  was  one  that 
was  paying  47  cents  back  in  claims.  The 
fourth  one  was  paying  39  cents,  on  the 
premium  dollar,  back  in  claims. 

In  other  words,  very  close  to  a  half,  on  an 
average,  of  the  premium  dollar,  was  being 
frittered  away  in  administrative  costs,  on 
high  overhead,  and  was  not  being  spent  for 
what  the  citizen  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
had  originally  bought  the  policy,  namely,  to 
cover  his  health  needs.  And  the  more  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  day  looked  at  the 
situation,  the  more  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  with  the  high  costs  of  hospitals 
as  they  are  now,  to  establish  a  private  cover- 
age with  this  built-in  overhead,  would  be 
more  costly  than  the  public  purse  should  have 
to  sustain— certainly  that  tlie  people  of  the 
Ijrovince  of  Ontario,  in  an  overall  plan,  should 
have  to  sustain. 

Now  I  come  to  that  incident,  which  I 
recall  so  distinctly.  A  couple  of  young,  some- 
what brash,  certainly  very  aggresive  spokes- 
men on  behalf  of  the  insurance  underwriters; 
association,  in  a  very  informal  give  and  take 
in  the  committee,  turned  to  Prime  Minister 
Frost  on  one  occasion  and  said  to  him:  "You 
cover  those  who  cannot  pay  for  their  own 
policies  and  we  will  look  after  the  rest";  and 
Prime  Minister  Frost  looked  at  him  and,  with 
mild  embarrassment  and  a  slight  squirming, 
he  said:  "Well,  that  sounds  like  a  good  deal 
for  you.  We  will  underwrite  the  high  risks. 
We  will  cover  those  in  the  lower  income 
brackets,  and  you  will  go  ahead  and  cover 
all  those  who  will  provide  a  sure  profit  for 
the  insurance  companies."  And  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  did  not  buy 
that  kind  of  a  deal. 

Now,  to  this  government's  everlasting  dis- 
credit, this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  deal  that 
this  government  has  bought.  I  want  to 
analyze  it,  to  show  to  what  extent  this  is  the 
case.  The  government  has  divided  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  into  three  groups. 
The  first  group,  who  come  with  their  means 
test,  indicating  that  they  have  so  little  income 
that  they  pay  no  income  tax  at  all,  numbering 
one  million  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
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are  going  to  have  their  premiums  paid  by  the 
state  in  total.  If  I  may  just  interject  as  an 
aside,  we  have  had  many  back-benchers  on 
the  government  side  argue  that  there  were 
no  pockets  of  poverty  in  this  province  and  it 
is  interesting  within  the  same  session,  when 
statements  hke  that  have  been  made,  to  have 
a  government  bring  in  a  bill  that  reveals  that 
a  cool  one  million  people  in  this  province 
have  incomes  that  are  such  that  they  pay  no 
tax  at  all.  There  is  a  pretty  sizeable  pocket 
of  poverty,  scattered  across  the  whole  prov- 
ince; the  government  acknowledges  it  and 
they  are  going  to  pay  for  them. 

There  is  a  second  group— 800,000  people— 
whose  taxable  income  is  something  less  than 
$1,000,  and  the  government  here  is  going  to 
pay  an  escalated  or  a  graded  subsidy  that 
ranges  from  nothing  up  to,  presumably,  the 
total  premium. 

Now,  we  are  still  left,  as  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  stated,  speculating  after 
years  of  study  on  the  part  of  this  government 
as  to  exactly  what  the  premiums  are  going  to 
be— I  can  think  of  nothing  that  is  a  more 
solid  condemnation  of  this  government 
floundering  in  its  approach  to  health  insur- 
ance than  that  they  should  finally  bring  in  a 
bill  after  all  these  years  of  study  and  not  yet 
be  able  to  present  to  the  public,  and  partic- 
ularly to  us  who  have  to  debate  this  bill, 
.some  indication  as  to  what  the  premiums  are 
going  to  be.  But  if  one  takes  the  table  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  included  in  his 
speech,  when  he  introduced  this  bill  into 
the  House,  one  will  find  that  it  grades  up. 
Up  to  $100  there  are  subsidies  paid,  so  that 
all  that  is  left  to  be  paid  by  the  individual 
is  $14.  If  he  has  a  taxable  income  of  $200, 
he  has  to  pay  $29;  if  there  is  a  taxable 
income  of  $300,  he  has  to  pay  $44  premium; 
if  there  is  a  taxable  income  of  $400,  he  has 
to  pay  $59  premium,  and  interestingly 
enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  table  was  cut  off— 
nothing  more  was  included.  There  is  a 
footnote  at  the  bottom  which  says: 

So  on  up  the  scale  until  taxable  income 

of  $500  is  reached  for  a  single  person  and 

$1,000    is    reached    for    a    married    couple. 

Support    for    a    family    will    extend    to    a 

taxable    income    of    $1,200    approximately, 

annually. 

So  let  us  go  up  the  table,  let  us  follow  it  up. 
Hon.  members  will  see  that  the  difference, 
for  example,  in  the  amount  of  premium  that 
has  to  be  paid  for  the  individual  is  $15  for 
each  $100  increase  in  taxable  income.  It  rose 
from  $14  to  $29,  between  $100  and  $200 
taxable  income;  it  rose  from  $29  to  $44, 
between   $200   and   $300  taxable   income;    it 


rose  from  $44  to  $59,  between  $300  and  $400 
taxable  income— $15  upward  with  each 
bracket  of  $100  taxable  income.  So  let  us 
follow  it  up  the  scale;  let  us  do  as  they 
suggested  and  "so  on  up  the  scale." 

At  $500,  the  premium  being  paid  would 
be  $74;  at  $600  the  premium  being  paid 
would  be  $89;  at  $700  the  premium  being 
paid  would  be  $104;  at  $800  the  premium 
being  paid  would  be  $119— and  just  pause 
for  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  $800  taxable 
income  for  the  average  family— father,  mother 
and  two  children— means  an  income  of  $3,500, 
because  their  exemption  will  be  $2,700  on 
$800  taxable  income  taken  from  the  $3,500. 
So  at  $3,500  they  would  pay  $119;  with  $900 
taxable  income,  they  would  pay  $134;  with 
$1,000,  $149;  with  $1,100  taxable  income  on 
a  family,  it  would  be  left  to  pay  $164;  with 
$1,200  taxable  income,  it  would  be  up  in 
the  range  of  $179. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  premium 
that  this  government  is  going  to  fix  as  a 
maximum  is  a  premium  that  was  indicated  in 
the  Hagey  commission  report— approximately 
$175. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying  is,  if 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it  why  is  the 
government  trying  to  hide  it?  Why,  after 
six  years  of  study  does  the  government  bring 
in  the  bill  and  not  indicate  the  premium? 
One  has  to  go  through  a  devious  calculation 
to  discover  exactly  what  it  is  going  to  be. 

Well,  there  it  is. 

Now,  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  your  premiums 
are  going  to  be  in  the  range  of  $175,  which 
is  some  $13  or  $14  more  than  the  premium 
in  the  province  of  Alberta,  and  you  are  going 
to  leave  it  on  a  voluntary  basis,  it  follows, 
as  night  follows  day,  that  we  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  will  have  somewhat  the  same 
experience  as  they  had  in  the  province  of 
Alberta,  namely,  that  a  good  many  people  in 
these  lower  income  brackets,  who  are  still 
left  with  this  size  of  a  premium  to  be  paid, 
whether  or  not— and  I  now  use  the  term— 
they  have  "slackness"  of  character,  or  whether 
they  just  say,  "At  the  end  of  the  week  when 
I  have  paid  for  the  groceries  and  the  rent 
and  I  bought  little  Johnny  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  little  Susie  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  I 
have  not  got  enough  to  pay  for  the  premium, 
I  will  gamble."  Because  all  life  is  a  gamble 
when  you  are  living  on  that  kind  of  income. 
They  do  not  buy  it,  and  when  they  are  hit 
with   illness  they  are   uncovered,   of  course. 
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Therefore,  the  whole  plan  does  not  fulfill 
the  objective  that  a  medical  insurance  plan 
should  seek  to  fulfill,  namely,  coverage  of 
everybody. 

The  net  effect  of  this  kind  of  a  situation 
will  be  that  a  significant  number  of  people 
who  are  left  on  a  voluntary  basis,  simply  will 
not  have  the  financial  means  to  do  it  and 
we  in  the  province  of  Ontario  will  share,  to 
some  degree,  the  kind  of  experience  they 
have  had  in  Alberta  where  15  per  cent  of  the 
people— and  most  of  them  in  the  lower  income 
groups,  it  has  been  acknowledged  in  Alberta 
—remain  today  uncovered. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  disturbs  me 
even  more,  is  when  I  begin  to  analyze— with 
the  limited  amount  of  information  that  this 
government  has  deigned  to  give  the  Opposi- 
tion as  we  seek  to  debate  this  important  bill 
—exactly  what  the  cost  is  going  to  be  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  this  bottom  25  per  cent 
in  our  income  scale  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  hon.  Minister,  in  introducing  the  bill, 
indicated  that  the  cost  will  be  some  $70  mil- 
lion out  of  the  public  Treasury  to  cover  the 
1,800,000  people.  Now,  as  I  was  reflecting 
on  this  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
suddenly  intrigued  by  a  little  bit  of  calcula- 
tion that  I  became  engaged  in.  Seventy  mil- 
lion dollars  for  1,800,000  people,  is  a  per 
capita  cost  of  $38.88,  not  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  800,000  of  that  1,800,000  are 
going  to  be  contributing  premiums— partial 
premiums.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  at 
this  point,  how  much  they  will  be  contribut- 
ing. I  have  tried  to  figure  if  one  could  intel- 
ligently guess  what  amount  of  money  would 
be  contributed  in  partial  premiums  along 
with  this  $70  million  of  public  moneys  to 
cover  this  bottom  1,800,000  people. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  Suppose  that 
they  were  paying  half  the  premium  across 
the  board  on  those  who  are  in  the  zero-to- 
$1,000  taxable  income,  then  that  would  mean 
that  there  would  be  an  additional  $13  million 
in  partial  premiums  from  this  group.  But  it 
does  mean  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  per 
capita  cost  for  covering  the  bottom  25  per 
cent  out  of  the  public  Treasury,  plus  the 
partial  premiums  that  come  in,  will  be  some- 
where between  $45  and  $50.  I  wonder  if  the 
House  for  one  moment  realizes  the  enormity 
of  that  figure.  The  Hall  commission— and  I 
want  to  come  back  to  these  national  averages 
a  little  bit  later— the  Hall  commission  esti- 
mated in  its  report  that  the  national  per 
capita,  for  establishing  a  complete  medical 
insurance  plan  in  this  country  in  the  year 
1966,  would  be  $24.91;  and  here  is  a  govern- 
ment bringing  in  a  plan  which  says  that  for 


the  bottom  one-quarter,  the  cost  is  going  to 
be  almost  precisely  double  that  amount- 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  $45  to  $50  per 
capita. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  a  little 
astounded  as  to  why  it  is  to  be  that  high. 
I  will  concede  that  if  you  are  covering  people 
who  are  on  allowances,  on  pensions,  like  dis- 
ability pensions  and  old  age  pensions,  or  if 
you  are  covering  low-income  groups— because 
studies  have  indicated  that  there  is  a  greater 
incidence  of  ill  health  in  lower  income  groups 
—that  this  will  be  your  high-risk  group.  But 
I  am  very  curious  as  to  why  even  in  the 
high-risk  group,  you  are  going  to  come  up 
with  a  figure  which  is  twice  the  national 
average  laid  down  by  the  Hall  commission. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  for  a  moment 
accept  the  fact  that  this  is  a  valid  figure  to 
cover  the  high-risk  25  per  cent,  the  lower 
income  scale,  then  this  simply  means,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  per  capita  cost  for  the  rest 
is  going  to  be  relatively  low.  The  per  capita 
cost  for  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  might  well  be  in  the  range  of  $18 
to  $20,  if  one  bears  in  mind  the  Hall  com- 
mission national  average  of  $24.91. 

So  what  in  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gov- 
ernment has  done  is  that  they  have  taken 
the  high-risk  group  out  and  they  are  going 
to  cover  it  partially  or  wholly  out  of  the  pub- 
lic Treasury  which  means  that  all  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  going  to  have  to  share 
in  that  cost.  And  then,  too,  the  rest  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  who  are  going  to  have 
to  seek  their  coverage  from  the  private 
carriers,  the  insurance  companies  or  the 
doctor-sponsored  plans,  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  not  a  relatively  low  cost  rate  in  the  range 
of  $18  or  $20;  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
more  than  they  have  to  pay  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  we  are  going  to  end  up,  as  it  looks  as 
though  we  are  ending  up,  with  a  maximum 
premium  of  $175,  this  is  higher  than  is  now 
charged,  for  example,  on  the  Blue  Cross  blue 
plan,  on  a  group  basis. 

So  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
who  fall  into  the  75  per  cent  who  are  going 
to  have  to  look  after  themselves,  are  going 
to  pay  doubly  through  the  nose:  they  are 
going  to  have  to  share  the  cost  from  the 
public  purse  for  this  high-risk  coverage  on 
the  bottom  25  per  cent,  and  they  themselves 
are  going  to  have  to  put  in  a  larger  con- 
tribution to  the  premium  that  they  purchase 
for  their  own  coverage,  $175,  for  something 
less  than  the  kind  of  coverage  that  PSI 
offers  at  the  present  time. 

The   result,   Mr.   Speaker,   is   that  we   are 
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going  to  have  a  high-cost  low-vahie  cover- 
age. That  is  what  this  bill  offers:  a  high-cost 
low-value  coverage.  We  are  going  to  pay 
more  and  we  are  going  to  get  less.  This  is 
something  that  I  think  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  have  to  take  a  good  solid 
look  at.  I  would  suggest,  incidentally,  that 
some  of  those  on  the  government  back- 
benches who  I  know  have  some  doubts  with 
regard  to  this  kind  of  policy,  should  take  a 
solid  look  at.  Why  should  you  pay  more  to 
get  less?  Why  at  this  stage  in  the  game  we 
should  be  presented  with  a  high-cost  low- 
value  coverage  I  do  not  know. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  cost  and  why  it  is 
going  to  be  a  high  cost,  in  addition  to  the 
reasons  I  have  already  spelled  out.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  costly,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  three 
reasons:  1.  Because  we  are  going  to  have  a 
multiplicity  of  policies.  There  will  be  dozens 
of  policies  offered  in  this  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South): 
Cheaper  by  the  dozen! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  will  not  be  cheaper  by 
the  dozen.  My  hon.  friend  to  the  right  here 
interjects,  "Cheaper  by  the  dozen."  It  will 
not  be,  that  is  the  point.  If  it  were  cheaper 
by  the  dozen  it  might  be  fine,  but  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  more  expensive.  The  government 
is  going  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  will  obligate 
every  carrier— with  some  exceptions;  I  note 
they  now  have  permission  to  give  exceptions 
—to  give  standard  coverage,  either  standard 
coverage  paid  from  the  first  dollar  or 
standard  coverage  on  the  deductible  and  co- 
insurance plan,  that  darling  of  the  insurance 
industry  that  it  has  been  trying  to  promote 
for  years. 

In  other  words,  each  company  is  going  to 
be  competing,  not  to  provide  complete  health 
coverage,  they  are  going  to  be  competing 
witli  the  plan  which  will  lure  people  into 
buying  what  they  are  offering  and  what  they 
are  offering  will  be  less  than  complete  cover- 
age at  what  looks  like  a  fancy  price,  a  low 
price.  They  will  discover  after  they  have 
bought  it  that  the  very  thing  that  they  need 
coverage  for  is  not  going  to  be  there. 

Alternatively,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  standard 
plan  like  the  one  that  the  government  is 
putting  its  seal  of  approval  on,  this  deductible 
and  co-insurance  plan,  let  us  examine  for  a 
moment  the  cost  for  an  average  family  again. 
Suppose  they  were  to  sign  up  in  this  de- 
ductible and  co-insurance  plan.  They  have 
to  pay  the  first  $50  deductible  if  they  are  a 
family.  Beyond  that  the  policy  will  cover  80 
per  cent,  but  tlicy  have  to  cover  20  per  cent. 
Suppose,  for  example,  this  average  family  of 


father,  mother  and  two  children,  should 
happen  to  have  during  the  course  of  the  year 
$200  in  doctor  bills,  which  is  not  impossible, 
not  out  of  the  ordinary  at  all.  This  would 
mean  they  would  have  to  pay  the  first  $50, 
and  they  would  have  to  pay  20  per  cent  or 
one-fifth  of  the  remaining  $150,  or  an  addi- 
tional $50,  so  that  their  total  is  going  to  be 
$100.  So  here,  on  an  incomplete  coverage, 
they  are  going  to  have  a  total  bill  of  $100. 

An  hon.  member:  Eighty  dollars! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  is  right. 
One  fifth  of  $150  is  $30  and  $30  on  the 
original  deductible  of  $50  is  $80.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  $80  even  though  they 
had  coverage. 

It  is  going  to  be  costly  for  a  second  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  that  there  is  just  no 
doubt  in  the  wide  world  that  the  overhead 
cost  for  private  insurance  companies  is  in 
the  range  of  25  to  28  cents,  what  is  referred 
to  euphemistically  in  the  trade  as  the  reten- 
tion amount. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was 
referring  to  it.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  it 
was  in  the  case  of  hospital  insurance  where 
we  had  payments  out  by  the  top  four  com- 
panies of  only  61,  56,  47  and  39  cents.  Here 
the  average  is  approximately  72  cents.  So  28 
cents  is  going  to  be  used  for  overhead  and 
administrative  costs  and  profits. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  on  the  plan.s 
that  have  been  operating  for  some  years,  and 
therefore  on  which  we  have  some  incon- 
trovertible evidence,  it  has  been  found  that 
under  a  public  plan  coverage  can  be  pro- 
vided for  everybody  with  an  administrative 
cost  which  is  not  in  excess  of  five  per  cent. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  found  our 
hospital  insurance  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  in  that  range,  and  I  suggest  if  we  were 
to  establish  the  right  kind  of  medical  insur- 
ance in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  combine 
it  with  hospital  insurance,  that  the  adminis- 
trative costs  could  be  reduced  to  distinctly 
below  the  five  per  cent  figure.  But  we  are 
going  to  have  these  high  costs. 

It  is  going  to  be  costly  for  another  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Even  though  the  medical 
association  has  indicated  some  unhappine.ss 
with  the  present  government  bill  becau.se  it 
at  least  opens  the  door  to  the  kind  of  puWic 
coverage  which  it  regards  as  anathema— the 
establishment  of  this  division  within  The 
Department  of  Health  to  cover  that  bottom 
1,000,000  or  1,800,000  people  partially  or 
wholly— the  medical  profession  has,  generally 
speaking,  indicated  considerable  support  for 
this.    Why  would  it  not  support  this  bill,  Mr. 
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Speaker!  Because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this,  aheady  the  highest 
paid  profession  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
in  Canada,  will  get  immediately  an  increase 
to  its  incomes  of  something  in  the  range  of 
$20  million  overnight. 

The  reason  for  that  is  this:  This  bill  stipu- 
lates that  the  doctors  will  be  paid  on  100  per 
cent  of  the  OMA's  schedule  of  fees.  At  the 
present  time  the  doctors  are  being  paid  only 
85  per  cent  if  they  are  enrolled  in  PS  I.  I 
happen  to  have  here  the  1963  annual  report 
of  Physician  Services  Incorporated  and  I  find 
on  here  that  the  expenditures  from  PSI  in 
1963  for  physician  services  and  for  extended 
health  benefit  services  were  $52,214,385.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  doctors  re- 
ceived on  a  payment  of  85  per  cent  of  the 
fee  schedule,  something  in  excess  of  $52 
million.  When  this  bill  goes  through,  auto- 
matically they  will  get  something  over  $61 
million,  because  they  will  be  paid  100  per 
cent  of  the  OMA  schedule  of  fees,  an  increase 
in  excess  of  $9  million  for  doing  exactly  the 
same  work. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  there  are  something  approximating 
250,000  people  who  have  enrolled  with  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  have  been 
placed  on  the  health  welfare  plan,  a  plan 
which  has  been  worked  out  between  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  On- 
tario medical  association,  whereby  these 
people  who  are  indigents,  or  near-indigents, 
are  covered  for,  I  believe,  $1.25  a  month  or 
something  like  $15  a  year,  and  this  is  pro- 
rated among  the  doctors.  I  have  had  a  little 
difficulty  in  getting  an  exact  figure  for  the 
amount  that  is  paid  each  year.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  amount  that  was  paid  in  some 
years  past  is  in  excess  of  $3  million.  When  I 
checked  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
estimates  for  this  year,  I  believe  the  figure 
there  is  in  the  range  of  $2  million,  which  is 
going  to  be  put  into  the  pot  for  doctors, 
to  cover  this  250,000  people  who  are  on  this 
welfare  plan. 

But  under  this  proposal,  this  bill  that  the 
government  has  just  brought  in— as  was  the 
case  in  the  Hagey  commission  report— auto- 
matically these  people  will  be  enrolled  and 
their  premiums  will  be  paid  and  the  doctors 
will  be  getting  a  full  schedule  of  fees,  so 
that  instead  of  receiving  $2  million  or  $3 
million,  the  Hagey  commission  report  in- 
dicates that  they  will  receive  $12.8  million 
or  $12.9  million— in  round  figures,  some  $13 
million.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  doctors'  incomes  of  something 
approximating  $10  million  there,  as  well  as  an 
increase  of  something  in  excess  of  $9  million 


for  the  full  payment  of  schedules  within  the 
PSI  structure.  From  these  two  sources  alone, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  medical  profession  will 
immediately  be  in  receipt  of  some  $20  million 
or  more  income,  and  this  is  the  profession 
which  today  is  the  highest  paid  profession  in 
this  country,  the  highest  paid  profession  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Indeed,  the  latest  figures,  which  I  have 
here  from  the  1964  taxation  statistics,  pub- 
lished by  The  Department  of  National 
Revenue,  indicates  that  in  Ontario  in  that 
year,  5,456  medical  doctors  and  surgeons 
received  total  net  incomes— this  is  net  income 
and  the  gross  will  be  about  one-third  higher 
than  this-of  $106,173,000,  for  an  average  of 
$19,460.  So  that  next  year  you  can  add  to 
the  doctors'  gross  income  another  $20  million 
directly  out  of  the  public  Treasury,  for  a  full 
payment  of  schedules  on  the  PSI  and  on  the 
welfare  plan.  That  is  why  the  plan  is  so 
costly.  That  is  why,  for  example,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  has  to  come  in  here  and 
tell  us  that  for  covering  this  bottom  25  per 
cent,  it  is  going  to  cost  the  public  Treasury 
some  $70  million.  That  is  why  the  figure  is  so 
extraordinarily  high.  It  has  got  this  kind  of 
featherbedding  in  it,  for  what  is  already  the 
highest  paid  profession. 

Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  doctors 
being  the  highest  paid  profession.  I  have  said 
it  before  and  I  say  it  again,  that  if  there  is 
any  profession  that  is  going  to  be  the  highest 
paid  one,  I  know  of  no  profession  that 
deserves  it  more  than  the  doctors,  in  terms  of 
the  time  they  put  in,  and  in  terms  of  their 
service  to  humanity.  But  I  think  that  within 
any  democratic  society,  if  a  profession  is 
already  the  highest  paid  profession,  that  one 
has  to  look  a  second  time  at  the  proposition, 
that  when  a  government  brings  in  a  bill,  they 
should  bring  in  a  bill  that  immediately 
hands  over  another  $20  million  out  of  the 
public  Treasury,  to  those  already  high 
salaries. 

When  a  government  intervenes  in  the 
fashion  that  this  government  has  finally  in- 
tervened, I  think  the  only  justification  for 
their  intervention  is  that  they  should  do  so 
to  make  certain  that  everybody  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  going  to  be  covered  and 
that  secondly,  there  will  be  no  fat  in  the 
system.  There  will  be  none  of  these  excessive 
costs  that  can  be  ironed  out— the  kind  of 
thing  for  example,  that  Prime  Minister  Frost 
back  in  1957  took  a  look  at,  when  he  con- 
sidered private  coverage  and  said  "I  will 
have  nothing  of  that  at  all.  We  have  got  to 
give  it  at  the  lowest  possible  figure."  And 
obviously  this  can  be  done  only  under  a 
public  plan. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  another 
approach  to  the  weaknesses  and  questions 
that  should  be  asked  in  this  jrovernment  phin, 
I  would  like  to  turn  to  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  a  few  days 
a^o,  after  the  government  introduced  its  bill. 
The  plea  from  the  Globe  ami  Mail  editorial 
writers  was  to  the  Opposition.  They  said  it 
was  an  opportunity  for  a  constructive  debate 
and  they  asked  that  the  Opposition  should 
rise  to  this,  rather  than  take  refuge  in 
doctrinaire  apjjroaches  to  medical-care  insur- 
ance. For  example,  let  me  read  this  and  a 
few  of  the  questions  which  I  would  like  to 
have  the  House  take  a  look  at  along  with  me 
for  a  moment. 

The  medical  insurance  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Ontario  government  offers 
much  fertile  ground  for  exploration  and 
challenge  by  the  Opposition  parties.  Are  the 
benefits  sufficient  for  a  healthful  start  in 
this  field? 

A  very  good  question.  It  does  not  give  on 
the  standard  plans  as  comi:)lete  coverage  as 
it  does  at  the  present  time  under  PSI  blue 
plans.  So  it  is  a  very  good  question.  It  rules 
out  pregnancies  under  certain  conditions  that 
are  spelled  out  in  the  Act,  if  enrolment  has 
not  taken  place  early  enough.  It  rules  out 
eye  refraction;  so  it  is  a  very  good  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  plan  is  providing 
a  healthful  start  on  the  kind  of  benefits  that 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  want. 

"Have  reasonble  priorities  been  observed?" 

Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
Globe  and  Mail  means  by  "priorities,"  but  if 
they  are  talking  about  the  fact  that  in  build- 
ing a  complete  health  coverage  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  first  priority  was  hospital 
coverage  and  the  second  one  is  medical 
coverage,  what  should  be  beyond  that? 

And  here,  incidentally,  I  would  say  that 
our  Liberals,  with  the  kind  of  limited  study 
that  they  put  into  this  kind  of  plan,  have 
gone  off  at  a  tangent  that  I  personally  would 
not  support.  Not  that  I  do  not  want  complete 
coverage  for  everybody  on  dental  and  optical 
immediately,  but  if  you  are  going  to  be 
responsible  in  facing  up  to  the  costs  and  the 
staging  of  the  implementation  of  this  kind 
of  programme,  I  would  suggest  that  the  third 
priority— indeed  it  is  so  close  to  being  the 
second,  that  I  think  it  should  be  integrated 
with  the  second— is  the   coverage  of  drugs. 

In  fact,  a  very  strong  case  can  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  if  one  does  not  have  cover- 
age of  drugs,  in  a  family  with  limited  finan- 
cial means,  that  is  is  idle  to  have  coverage 
for  the  doctor's  bills,  because  if  a  person  goes 
to  the  doctor  and  his  problem  gets  diagnosed 


and  he  is  given  a  prescription  and  he  has  not 
the  money  to  buy  the  prescription,  what  good 
has   it  all  done  him? 

And,  therefore,  a  case  for  drug  coverage— 
at  least  in  certain  urgent  areas,  if  not  for  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario—should be  an  integrated  part  of  medical 
coverage  and  I  personally  would  say  without 
any  hesitancy  that  this  is  the  next  priority. 
Beyond  that,  of  course,  there  is  dentistry 
and  beyond  that  there  is  optical;  priorities 
might  be  a  matter  of  argument.  Indeed,  once 
we  get  this  groundwork  laid  in  hospital  and 
medical  and  drugs,  I  think  we  should  move 
as  quickly  as  the  facilities  enable  us.  I  say 
as  quickly  as  the  facilities  enable  us,  because 
in  the  instance  of  dentistry,  we  simply  have 
not  got  the  facilities  to  provide  the  kind  of 
complete  coverage  that  was  envisioned  in 
the    Hall    commission    report. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  The  hon. 
member  likes  this  approach  then,  does  he? 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Pardon? 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  likes  this 
approach,  phasing  these  benefits  in? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  I  like  phasing  it,  but 
I  do  not  like  dragging  my  feet  and  phasing 
it  the  wrong  way;  and  the  government  is 
doing  both. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  what  you  think. 

Another  hon.  member:  Next  question? 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Next    question,    right! 

"Will  the  cost  be  excessive  for  the  poor 
who  are  not  quite  poor  enough  to  be  entitled 
to  assistance?"  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  in  many  instances  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt:  Yes,  it  will  be  too  great  for  them. 

"Can  a  case  be  made  for  an  extension  of 
graded  premiums?"  Of  course  it  can  be;  of 
greater  subsidies  and  extension  of  premiums, 
because  I  repeat,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  we 
have  the  experience  of  the  province  of 
Alberta,  which  indicates  clearly  that  these 
lower  income  groups  are  going  to  be  precisely 
the  groups  who,  left  to  buy  health  insurance 
voluntarily,  are  not  going  to  have  the  means 
to  buy  it,  even  though  the  government  says 
it  is  going  to  assist  to  some  degree.  Next 
question: 

Should  some  part  of  the  premium  burden 
be  borne  out  of  the  general  revenue  as  in 
the  case  of  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia,  or  with  hospital  insurance  in 
Ontario? 
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Well,  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later,  be- 
cause I  think  that  there  is  merit  in  some  of 
the  burden  being  carried  by  a  basic  premium 
and  the  rest  of  it  being  borne  out  of  the 
general  revenue  with  specific  taxes  that  are 
designed  to  raise  the  need. 

Now,  continuing  with  the  Globe  and  Mail 
questions: 

How  does  the  government  propose  to 
make  sure  that  all  citizens  will  be  aware 
of  the  opportunities  for  coverage  available 
for  them?  Advertising  these,  even  on  a 
mass  scale,  will  not  reach  some  of  those 
who  need  protection  most.  Will  welfare 
and  health  workers  be  alerted  to  convey 
the  message? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know;  it  depends 
on  the  vigour  with  which  this  government  is 
going  to  try  to  get  the  message  across  to  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  one 
of  the  added  high  administrative  costs  in  it 
is  undoubtedly  going  to  be  caused  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  going  to  do  a  sizeable 
amount  of  advertising  to  be  able  to  get  those 
who  should  be  aware  of  it  to  come  voluntarily 
into  the  plan.  This  will  be  an  added  admin- 
istrative cost  in  the  kind  of  plan  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  the  low-income 
worker,  who  would  be  entitled  to  a  govern- 
ment svibsidy  but  is  already  a  member  of  a 
group  plan  to  which  his  employer  con- 
tributed? Will  he  be  required  to  forfeit 
assistance  either  from  the  government  or 
his  employer?  What  does  the  government 
propose  to  do  about  such  persons?  And 
they  could  be  many,  who  do  not  pay  for 
coverage  and  then  suffer  illness  or  injury, 
for  those  who  have  no  money  to  buy 
medical  attention. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many, 
many  questions  in  the  untidy,  piecemeal, 
fragmented  kind  of  approach  that  the  Globe 
and  Mail  has  very  rightly  raised  and  we  have 
had  no  answer  from  this  government  as  to 
how  they  are  going  to  cope  with  it. 

What  about  the  persons  who,  for  example— 
and  there  are  lots  of  them  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  indeed  there  are  thousands  among 
the  35  per  cent  of  the  civil  servants  of  this 
province— who  are  living  on  something  less 
than  $1,000  taxable  income?  What  are  they 
going  to  be  under  the  government  plan,  or 
are  they  going  to  come  out  and  handle  it  on 
their  own?  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the 
government  has  given  no  answer  on. 

My  only  comment,  finally,  on  this  Globe 
and  Mail  editorial  is  that  although  it  asks 
all  these  questions,  on  February  27,  editorially 


it  took  a  look  at  the  Hagey  report  and  with 
a  very  commendable  enlightened  reaction 
stated  that  "in  the  context  of  these  events 
the  Hagey  proposals  are  an  anachronism— an 
anachronism  designed  to  serve  the  insurance 
companies  and  the  doctors  more  than  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario." 

Now  the  government,  two  months  later, 
brings  in  a  plan  which  is  patterned  on  the 
Hagey  report  with  the  exception  of  this 
slight  move  toward  public  coverage,  which 
is  going  to  be  very,  very  costly  and  repre- 
sents a  handover  to  the  medical  profession 
and  to  the  insurance  companies  by  taking 
out  the  high-risk  group— when  the  government 
brings  in  this  kind  of  plan,  why  does  the 
Globe  and  Mail  throw  in  the  towel  and  accept 
the  plan  and  say:  "We  will  start  with  this 
and  we  will  try  to  improve  it"? 

Obviously  the  plan  is  so  bad  in  the  terms 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail's  own  premises,  which 
it  laid  down  two  months  ago,  that  I  trust 
the  Globe  and  Mail  has  now  become 
persuaded  that  it  appreciates  the  Opposition 
fighting  this  plan  and  fighting  it  tooth  and 
nail  because  of  its  inadequacies.  We  only 
took  our  lead  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  I 
hope  the  Globe  and  Mail  is  not  like  the 
Liberals  who  change  their  policy  every 
couple  of  months  or  so  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  White:  That  is  the  first  true  thing 
the  hon.  member  has  said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  go  back  for  one 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  genesis  of  the 
plan. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  hon. 
member  was  doing  well;  remember  the  day 
he  voted  against  the  third  reading  of  a  bill 
when  he  voted  for  second  reading? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  get  back  to  the 
genesis.  The  hon.  member  should  not  get 
too  excited  because  he  may  get  more  excited 
before  I  am  finished. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  Globe 
and  Mail  is  more  progressive  than  George 
Hogan. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  considered  view 
would  be  that  at  least  it  is  in  touch  with 
reality  sometimes,  and  not  lost  in  the  maze 
of  its  own  philosophic  concepts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  well  for  the 
House  to  recall  the  genesis  of  this  plan, 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  who  think  that  this 
bill  that  has  been  brought  before  the  House 
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is  a  bill  that  has  been  shaped  by  the  Hagey 
report,  and  this  simply  is  not  the  case.  As 
I  spelled  out  in  this  House  and  documented 
solidly  some  couple  of  months  ago  during 
the  Budget  debate,  the  genesis  rests  right 
with  this  government;  it  does  not  need  to 
blame  anybody  else.  It  laid  down  the 
principles  of  this  bill  back  in  1962,  and  then 
it  sought  an  advisory  committee  to  give  it 
some  ideas  of  the  implementation  of  those 
principles.  I  have  dubbed  this  "the  Dymond 
advisory  committee."  When  I  was  debating 
this  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  inter- 
jected and  was  unhappy  with  some  of  the 
things  I  was  saying,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
committee  was  a  rather  select  one— tliat  he 
had  not  invited  everybody  who  was  inter- 
ested. I  was  just  trying  to  see  if  I  could 
not  find  his  exact  words  because  I  am  getting 
into  trouble  in  trying  to  quote  him  this 
afternoon.  I  have  found  them  in  Hansard  of 
March  10: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  furthermore,  many 
of  the  people  interested  in  Medicare  were 
excluded  from  it  [the  hon.  Minister's  com- 
mittee] .   They  were  never  invited. 

And  what  was  the  hon.  Minister's  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dynwnd:  I  invited  them;  the 
groups  that  I  thought  could  do  the  most 
good. 

And  whom  did  he  invite,  Mr.  Speaker?  He 
invited  24  doctors  and  11  representatives  of 
the  insurance  companies;  nobody  else. 

I  have  no  olojection  to  doctors  being  in 
the  organization  of  a  Medicare  programme; 
indeed,  when  we  worked  out  our  Medicare 
programme  wc  sought  and  we  had  the  benefit 
of  a  meeting  with  the  OMA  executive  to  find 
out  its  views,  although  we  knew  that  in  basic 
principle  tlicre  was  quite  a  cleavage  between 
us.  I  have  no  objection  to  doctors  being 
there.  Indeed,  I  have  no  objection,  if  one 
wants  to  have  insurance  company  people  in 
there  to  get  some  of  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  in  tliis  field.  But  it  is  a  preposterous 
suggestion  tliat  a  Minister  of  Health  who  is 
presuming  to  shape  the  plan  on  behalf  o) 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  not 
the  vested  interests  in  the  field,  should  call 
together  a  group  of  people  which  he,  in  his 
own  words,  said  "could  do  the  mo.st  good"— 
and  include  only  the  medical  profession  and 
the  insurance  companies. 

This  gON'crnment  laid  down  the  principles 
and  then  the  hon.  Minister  brought  in  these 
people,  who  accepted  those  principles  com- 
pletely, and  then  he  .said  to  them,  "You 
implement  those  principles,  you  give  us  the 
machinery."     And    the    committee    suggested 


the  machinery  in  a  complete  confidential 
report,  which  I  read  in  good  part  into  the 
record  in  Hansard  of  March  10,  1965. 

I  wonder  when  we  are  going  to  get  to  the 
day,  Mr.  Speaker— if  I  may  just  interrupt 
myself  here  for  just  a  moment— of  recognizing 
that  Medicare  is  not  just  for  the  doctors. 
Medicare  is  not  just  for  the  insurance  com- 
panies. Medicare  is  for  the  people— the  people 
whose  needs  we  are  trying  to  fulfill  and  meet 
more  fully,  not  those  who  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  field  at  the  present  time. 

But  they  got  the  proposals  from  these 
people  who  dominated  the  existing  setup— the 
status  quo  in  true  Tory  fashion— and  the 
government  brought  in  its  Bill  163  before 
the  last  provincial  election.  Then,  by  way 
of  the  inevitable  procrastination  that  old 
parties  deal  in  in  trying  to  implement  this 
urgent  social  need,  they  then  set  up  the 
Hagey  committee  to  study  the  matter. 

While  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  going 
around  the  province  and  ticking  off  Medicare 
as  being  "done,"  nothing  was  being  done 
about  it.  The  Hagey  commission  was  wasting 
another  couple  of  years,  because  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  when  the  Hagey  commis- 
sion brought  in  its  report,  when  it  was  tabled 
in  February,  1965,  that  report  was  very  little 
more  than  a  rehash  of  the  narrow  select  com- 
mittee that  the  hon.  Minister  established  in 
1962.  There  were  a  few  variations,  but  in 
basic  principle  it  was  identically  the  same,  it 
was  just  a  little  elaboration  of  the  machinery. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  it 
was  a  waste  of  money,  and  the  bill  that  we 
have  now  is  a  bill  that  this  government  had 
decided  on  back  in  1962.  Unfortunately,  the 
tragedy  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  times  have 
mo\'ed  on  and  that  bill  and  that  approach 
has  become  an  anachronism— to  quote  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  there 
are  many  in  the  back  benches  of  the  govern- 
ment today  who  recognize  that  this  is  the 
case  but  this  government  is  stuck  with  it. 
That  is  point  one. 

Point  two— which  we  cannot  ignore  and 
forget  is  this  context  as  we  examine  the 
genesis  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker— is  that  in 
the  critical  period  of  1962  when  the  mould 
was  being  set,  so  to  speak,  on  what  this 
government's  policy  was  going  to  be  with 
regard  to  medical  insurance— belated  in  the 
day,  after  most  of  the  countries  in  the 
western  world— the  government  was  given  a 
major  assist  by  the  Liberal  Party,  which  had 
three  medical  insurance  policies  within  a  12- 
month  period.  It  started  out  in  favour  of 
private  insurance,  it  switched  for  a  three- 
month    period    to    public    in.surance,    and    it 
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switched  and  carried  through  until  the  last 
provincial  election  on  a  doctor-oriented  plan 
that,  presumably,  it  had  worked  out  with  the 
doctors.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  election,  one 
of  the  doctors  who  was  on  the  executive  of 
the  OMA  said  that  they  had  never  discussed 
the  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  the  Liberals  need 
the  Hall  commission  to  remind  them  of  what 
Tias  been  their  policy  since  1919?  I  was  very 
interested  to  hear  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  his  battle  against  this  govern- 
ment on  this  issue.  He  was  really  punching 
the  pillow  and  the  feathers  were  flying  in  all 
directions.  For  example,  he  said,  "I  find  it 
incomprehensible  that  the  government  has 
moved  to  bring  in  this  kind  of  bill."  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  should  he,  particularly,  find  it 
incomprehensible,  when  his  own  party  was 
supporting  this  kind  of  a  bill  three  years  ago 
-in  1962? 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  like  to  have  facts- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Mr.    Speaker,    this    is    a 
fact  and  it  cannot  be  denied.    No  idle  inter- 
jection at  this  point  can  dismiss  what  I  am 
saying. 

Furthermore,  when  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  gets  up  and  says  that  from  the 
■first  time  he  ran  in  politics  in  1959,  he  had 
it  in  his  literature  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
a  public  Medicare  programme,  why  did  he 
sit  in  the  back  benches  like  a  rubber  stamp 
and  not  have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  fight 
within  his  own  party,  when  his  own  party 
forsook  that  public  policy?  All  he  did  was 
to  hoodwink  the  people  when  he  sought  the 
votes.  Indeed,  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
{Mr.  Trotter)  was  in  the  same  category.  I 
concede  that  these  two  hon.  gentlemen  are 
in  favour  of  public  Medicare;  I  am  even 
persuaded  that  they  have  always  been  in 
favour  of  public  Medicare,  but  they  share 
the  responsibility  for  their  party's  wavering 
because  they  did  not  have  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  fight  it  when  their  last  leader 
brought  in  the  wrong  policy.  And  tragically, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  stuck  with  a  bad  kind  of 
Medicare  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  because 
this  government  in  1962,  decided  on  a  policy 
at  a  time  when  the  Liberal  Party  was  assist- 
ing them  on  that  decision  and  the  Liberals 
cannot  now  just  slough  all  that  off  and 
thrash  away  at  the  government. 

Indeed,  after  all  that  we  have  heard,  what 
we  need  from  the  Liberal  Party  on  this 
issue  is  a  little  bit  more  evidence  of  con- 
viction on  the  issue  after  they  have  played 
politics  with  it  since  1919,  both  federally 
and  provincially. 


The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in 
characteristic  confusion,  in  which  his  amend- 
ment almost  got  lost,  concluded  his  debate 
by  saying  that  this  government  has  brought  in 
a  half-baked  approach— muddled  and  con- 
fused. I  will  agree,  but  I  can  think  of  nothing 
that  is  a  more  accurate  description  of  what 
Liberal  policy  has  been  on  this  issue  down 
through  the  years,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  province  is  stuck  with  this  kind  of  a 
Medicare  policy. 

An  hon.  member:  Everybody  is  out  of 
step- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  we  are  not  out  of 
step.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  that  I  want 
to  do  anything  other  than  to  get  this  govern- 
ment to  change  its  mind  and  bring  in  the 
right  kind  of  Medicare.  I  now  turn  to  an 
alternative  in  which  I  will  indicate  just  how 
right  we  have  been  all  along. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  government  pro- 
ceeding with  a  medical  insurance  bill,  if  it 
were  the  right  kind  of  medical  insurance. 
After  waiting  for  some  46  years  for  the 
Liberals  at  Ottawa  to  do  something,  I  can 
quite  understand  the  government  being 
exasperated,  impatient  and  wanting  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people,  if  it  were  really 
going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  alternative,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  can  have  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  at  the  present  time,  universal  cover- 
age. 

We  can  have  that  coverage  through  a 
basic  premium,  plus  contributions  from  the 
Treasury  that  will  be  met  through  taxes  and 
I  want  to  indicate  one  way  in  which  this  can 
be  met.  Otherwise,  we  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  kind  of  policy,  the  kind  of 
medicare  that  the  government  is  establishing 
in  basic  principle.  We  would  agree,  for 
example,  that  the  doctor  should  have  the  right 
to  choose  his  patients  and  the  patient  should 
have  the  right  to  chose  his  doctor. 

We  will  agree  on  the  proposition  that  we 
should  operate  on  a  fee-for-service  basis 
which  has  become  traditional  on  the  North 
American  continent;  we  will  agree,  for 
example,  that  medical  decisions  should  be 
made  by  the  doctors— anybody  else  who  is 
not  a  doctor  who  issues  a  medical  decision 
would  need  to  have  his  head  read.  But  we 
also  say  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  this 
kind  of  a  plan  it  should  be  under  the  admin- 
istrative direction  of  a  health  insurance  com- 
mission on  which  everybody  who  is  involved 
would  have  representation  —  including  the 
doctors— the  kind  of  concept,  though  more 
broadly  applied— that  we  have  at  the  present 
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time  under  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission. 

Those  are  the  basic  principles.  Now,  when 
you  come  to  costs,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  let  me 
remind  the  House— because  here  I  am  proud, 
as  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  to  get 
up  in  this  House  and  to  repeat  in  essence 
what  I  put  on  the  record  in  December  of 
1962  and  what  has  now  been  vindicated 
completely  from  the  authoritative  and  au- 
thentic studies  of  the  Hall  commission  report. 

On  December  5  or  6,  1962,  when  we  an- 
nounced the  kind  of  Medicare  programme  that 
the  New  Democratic  Party  had  been  fighting 
for— and,  indeed,  when  they  were  elected  they 
put  it  into  effect;  they  did  not  talk  about  it 
and  change  their  policies,  like  the  Liberals 
—we  pointed  out  that  you  could  establish  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  complete  coverage 
in  1962,  for  approximately  $165  million.  And 
we  came  to  this  figure,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  cost  calculating  procedures 
that  the  Thompson  committee— the  author  of 
that  book  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  on  his  desk  but  which  he  has  not  com- 
pletely absorbed  yet— the  kind  of  cost  calcula- 
tions that  were  used  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  to  find  out  what  overall  cover- 
age would  cost.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
went  one  step  further;  you  can  double-check 
these  costs  by  taking  a  look  at  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  now  being  spent  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  because,  let  us  face  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  you  and  I  spend  for  Medicare, 
ultimately  comes  out  in  The  Department  of 
National  Revenue  statistics  as  doctors'  income. 
So  if  you  want  to  find  out  how  much  is  being 
spent  on  medical  services  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  at  the  present  time,  take  a  look  at 
doctors'   income. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Gross  income! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Gross  income,  right— and 
back  in  1962,  the  doctors'  net  income  was  in 
the  range  of  about  $90  million.  The  gross 
income— since  about  one-quarter  of  it,  by 
rule  of  tluuub,  1  find  accepted  in  the  pro- 
fession, for  expenses— would  take  it  up  in  the 
range  of  about  $125  million.  In  other  words, 
you  could  establish  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, a  plan  for  $165  million  on  a  per  capita 
cost  of  S26.25,  and  of  that  figure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  $125  milh(m  of  it  would  not  be  new 
money— $125  milhon  would  be  a  redirection 
of  existing  expenditures  that  you  and  I  are 
spending  directly  in  doctor  bills,  or  indirectly 
through  some  sort  of  a  plan.  Into  that  there 
would  have  to  be  new  money  to  the  extent 
of,  perhaps,  $40  million,  to  provide  complete 
coverage.  But  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the 
province   of   Ontario   would   be   in— universal 


coverage,  with  complete  medical  services  not 
plans  that  had  deductibles  or  fine  print  in  the 
contract. 

Now,  when  we  calculated  that  figure  back 
in  1962,  it  immediately  was  attacked  by  gov- 
ernment benches  and  particularly  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  in  speeches  all  across  the 
province  of  Ontario,  saying  that  our  figures 
were  a  gross  underestimate  of  what  it  would 
have  to  be.  Our  retort  was  that  this  was  a 
calculation  that  might  not  be  completely 
accurate,  but  to  the  extent  that  it  was  not 
accurate  we  were  convinced  that  it  was  an 
overestimate,  not  an  underestimate,  and  the 
Hall  commission  report,  I  suggest  to  you,  has 
confirmed  that  this  is  the  case. 

The  Hall  commission  report  indicates  that 
the  per  capita  cost  nationally  to  establish 
full  medical  insurance  in  this  country  in  1961 
would  have  been  $21.01;  in  1966  it  will  be 
$24.91.  In  other  words,  next  year  it  will  be 
$24.91.  By  1971  it  will  be  $28.72. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per 
capita  cost  that  we  calculated  in  1962  was 
so  much  of  an  overestimate  that  I  suggest  to 
this  House  that  it  is  still  valid  in  the  year 
1965.  Because  the  per  capita  cost  in  Ontario 
of  $26.25  is  sufficiently  above  the  national 
average  of  the  Hall  report,  $24.91,  I  suggest 
to  you  it  is  still  valid.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  could  still  estabhsh  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  full  medical  coverage  for 
everybody,  for  $165  million,  and  at  least  $125 
million  of  that,  perhaps  more,  would  be  a 
redirection  of  existing  expenditure,  not  new 
money.  You  would  have  at  the  most,  .some- 
thing like  $40  million  in  new  money  to  pro- 
vide complete  coverage  for  everybody— not 
the  $70  million  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  is  talking  about,  out  of  the  public 
Treasury,  to  cover  only  the  high-risk  group 
at  the  bottom,  the  bottom  25  per  cent. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
The  hon.  member  should  come  and  keep  my 
books  if  that  is  the  way  he  figures. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  instead  of  that  idle 
kind  of  interruption,  I  would  suggest  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  just  take  a  look  at  what  I 
ha\e  said  and  I  invite  him  to  indicate  to 
me  either  personally  or  in  writing  where  I 
am  wrong  in  my  calculation. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wardrope:    I   will   do   that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister 
sliould   do   that. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  will  not 
be   able  to  find  anything  wrong. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  members 
are  not  in   Saskatchewan  now, 

Mr,  MacDonald:  Well,  just  a  minute  now. 
Let  us  just  pause  for  a  moment.  This  idle, 
unknowledgeable  interruption  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines— I  thought  he 
would  have  learned  by  now  that  perhaps  not 
talking  so  freely  will  keep  him  from  getting 
into  trouble. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  out  in  Saskatchewan  when  the  Thompson 
commission  made  a  study  of  what  the  costs 
would  be— on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  we 
have  done  for  Ontario  and  have  been  vindi- 
cated as  correct  by  the  Hall  commission  re- 
port—experience proved  that  even  in  the  first 
year  it  was  high.  In  the  first  year  of  operation 
in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  they  were 
something  less  than  one  dollar  below  what 
the  estimated  per  capita  cost  would  be,  so 
the  hon.  Minister  should  not  interrupt  on 
something  that  apparently  does  not  come 
within  his  purview;  he  knows  nothing  about 
it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can  provide  com- 
plete coverage  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
$165  million,  I  want  to  suggest  to  this  House 
once  again  how  this  could  be  met.  And  I 
want  to  spell  it  out  to  the  House  because 
it  indicates  just  how  more  equitably  one 
could  share  the  complete  burdens  financially 
of  health  insurance  and  cover  everybody,  in- 
stead of  this  half-baked  fragmented  kind  of 
approach  the  government  is  making  in  bring- 
ing in  Bill  No.  136. 

Our  proposal  is  that  the  $165  million  for 
medical  insurance  should  be  covered  by 
revenue  being  raised  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing three  sources:  One-third  of  it  would  come 
from  a  basic  premium,  and  that  basic 
premium  would  be  set  low  enough  that  any 
person  or  family  that  was  earning,  that  was 
not  unemployed,  was  not  living  on  a  pension, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  pay  it.  In  other 
words,  30  cents  a  week  for  a  single  person. 
$15.60  a  year,  or  60  cents  a  week  for  a 
family,  $31.20  a  year.  And  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  raise  approximately  one-third,  indeed 
in  the  range  of  $57  million.  Second,  any 
further  contribution  that  was  made  by  the 
individual  or  by  the  family  would  be  in 
accordance  with  his  ability  to  pay,  and  that 
would  be  reflected  by  his  income  tax,  he 
would  pay  a  six  per  cent  surcharge  on  the 
income  tax  he  is  now  paying. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Would  the  hon.  member  not  call  that  a  means 
test? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  not  a  means  test. 
It  is  a  basic  premium  for  which  you  get  a 
complete  coverage,  it  will  be  the  same  for 
everybody.  Thirty  or  60  cents  a  week;  $31.20 
for  a  family.  Anything  further  paid  would 
be  a  six  per  cent  surcharge  on  his  income 
tax  and  it  would  go  up  with  his  income;  it 
would  be  progressive,  it  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  ability  to  pay.  That  would 
raise  approximately  one-third  in  the  range 
of  $56  million  to  $58  million,  in  1962. 

The  third  source  of  revenue  we  proposed 
was  that  there  should  be  a  three  per  cent 
corporation  tax.  On  something  that  is  as 
fundamental  to  the  economy  and  to  the 
society  of  the  whole  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario as  health  insurance,  I  suggest  that  in 
any  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden,  the 
great  and  growing  amount  of  the  wealth  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  that  is  to  be  found 
in  corporate  income  should  share  in  the  cost 
and  a  three  per  cent  corporation  tax  in  1962 
would  have  brought  approximately  $50 
million. 

Now,  there  is  the  way  in  which  the 
government  could  raise  the  revenue. 

And  I  want  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  turn  and 
indicate  to  the  House  in  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  my  remarks,  what  the  contrast  would 
be  in  that  kind  of  a  plan— I  am  not  wedded 
to  the  exact  details  of  the  financing  of  it— as 
compared  to  what  the  government  is  propos- 
ing to  offer  us  at  the  present  time.  For  those 
who  were  unemployed  or  living  on  a  pension 
or  an  allowance,  under  both  plans— the 
government's  plan  and  our  plan— their 
premiums  would  be  met  by  the  government- 
Mr.  Reilly:  This  would  be  different  from 
Saskatchewan  then? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  in  Saskatchewan 
persons  who  are  unemployed  and  living  on 
an  allowance,  are  covered. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Do  they  not  pay  a  premium? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  if  they  are  un- 
employed or  living  on  an  allowance.  If  they 
are  unemployed  and  are  getting  relief,  their 
premium  will  be  paid  by  the  agency  that  is 
making  the  relief  payment,  to  keep  them 
covered  so  that  those  persons  will  have 
protection. 

Mr.  Reilly:  For  those  people  on  pension 
and  those  with  no  income? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right! 
Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  whose  in- 
comes are  so  small  that  they  pay  no  income 
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tax,  the  government  proposes  to  provide 
coverage,  but  on  a  means-test  basis.  Now, 
imder  the  NDP  phin,  if  a  person  was  earn- 
ing but  paying  no  income  tax,  he  would  pay 
the  basic  minimum  premium  of  30  cents  a 
week  single  or  60  cents  a  week  for  a  family 
and  then  he  would  be  entitled  to  full  cover- 
age with  no  means  test,  no  further  payment. 
All  citizens  with  an  earned  income  could  be 
treated  on  the  same  basis.  Those  on  low 
incomes  would  not  be  left  with  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  getting  something  for 
nothing.  I  am  interested  in  this  government, 
for  example,  after  years  of  saying  that  no 
one  wants  to  kid  the  people  into  claiming 
that  they  were  getting  something  for  nothing, 
now,  in  effect,  brings  in  a  programme  which 
is  going  to  kid  people  into  believing  that 
they  are  going  to  get  something  for  nothing. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  where  there  is  a  healthy 
manifestation  of  our  different  philosophies. 
We  would  agree  that  a  person  who  is  in  the 
low-income  bracket  should  be  charged  a 
low  amount  and  that  is  why  our  basic 
premium  is  as  low  as  30  cents  per  person  per 
week  or  60  cents  per  family  per  week.  We 
contend  that  any  person  who  is  earning,  no 
matter  how  small  his  income,  is  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  that  and  when  he  meets  it  he 
can  hold  his  head  high  and  say,  "I  have  met 
my  share  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  Medi- 
care and  I  am  entitled  to  full  coverage,  I  am 
not  on  a  means-test  basis,  I  am  not  going  to 
be  categorized  by  a  government  into  a  sort 
of  second-class  citizen,  I  am  not  going  to 
have  to  come  with  my  TD-1  form  as  my 
means-test  indication  to  the  government  as 
I  seek  a  subsidy  because  I  happen  to  be  on 
a  lower  income."  You  get  rid  of  all  of  the 
iniquitous  aspects  of  the  various  means-test 
approaches.  But  beyond  this  no-income-tax 
group,  the  following  table  contrasts  the 
Medicare  costs  for  an  average  family  of  four, 
father  and  mother  and  two  children  under 
the  NDP  and  the  government  plans. 

A  person  earning  $3,000,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  NDP  plan  would  pay  a  basic 
premium  of  $31.20.  His  income  tax  is  $33, 
the  six  per  cent  snrcliarge  on  that  is  $L98, 
which,  along  with  the  $31.20,  means  his  total 
payment  will  be  S33.18.  Under  this  govern- 
ment's programme  he  would  have  to  pay 
$44. 

At  $3,500,  under  the  NDP  plan,  they 
would  have  a  basic  premium  of  $31.20.  Since 
their  income  tax  is  $88,  the  six  per  cent  sur- 
charge will  be  $5.28,  so  that  their  total 
premium  would  be  $36.48. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  What 
is  he  going  to  pay  through  corporation  taxes- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  should 
not  interrupt  for  a  moment;  I  will  deal  with 
that  question, 

Mr.  McKeough:  That  doesn't  matter! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  is  going 
to  charge  $119  for  the  person  who  is  in  the 
$3,500  bracket  and  has  an  $800  taxable  in- 
come. 

At  $4,000  the  NDP  plan  would  be  $31.20 
for  the  basic  premium,  an  income  tax  of 
$152,  a  six  per  cent  surcharge  on  that  is 
$9,12,  so  that  his  total  premium  is  $40,26. 
Under  this  government's  plan,  it  is  likely 
going  to  be  $175,  At  $5,000-1  will  not  read 
the  whole  table  now,  from  this  point  for- 
ward-at  $5,000  under  the  NDP  plan,  it  will 
be  $49,26,  The  government's  charge  will  be 
$175, 

At  $7,000,  the  NDP  plan  will  be  $71,76, 
This  government's  will  be  $175,  At  $9,000, 
the  NDP  plan  will  be  $98.88.  This  govern- 
ment's will  be  $175.  At  $11,000,  the  NDP 
plan  will  be  $130.80.  This  government's 
charge  will  be  $175.  At  $13,000-and  jast 
let  me  detail  this  calculation  to  show  how  it 
comes:  At  $13,000,  a  family  would  pay  a 
basic  premium  of  $31.20,  their  income  tax 
would  be  $2,275,  A  six  per  cent  surcharge 
on  that  is  $136,50,  which  along  with  the  basic 
premium  means  $167,70,  for  his  total  Medi- 
care premium. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  kind 
of  a  plan,  which  would  require  less  new 
money  than  the  government  proposes  to  put 
in  out  of  the  public  Treasury  to  meet  only 
the  bottom  25  per  cent,  we  could  provide 
coverage  for  everybody  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  at  a  cost  so  that  everybody  who 
is  earning  less  than  $13,000  would  pay  less 
than  this  government  is  going  to  fix  as 
approximately  a  maximum  premium  in  its 
programme.  For  better  coverage.  And  for 
anybody  who  wants  to  dispute  the  figures,  I 
will  sit  down  and  detail  them. 

Now,  there  is  one  final  point,  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  I  would  like  to  deal  with  and  that  is 
that,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  one  of  the  major 
deficiencies  in  the  government's  programme 
which  I  think  can  be  met  immediately,  with- 
out any  more  procrastination,  without  any 
more  study,  is  a  move  towards  the  coverage 
of  at  least  the  most  urgent  need  for  drugs. 

Now,  if  I  may  go  back  to  the  costing  of 
the  New  Democratic  plan,  I  said  that  when 
we  figured  our  costs  in  1962,  that  it  was  $165 
million  to  cover  everybody  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,   I  indicated  because  of  the  studies 
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of  the  Hall  commission  report  and  the 
average  cost  there,  that  that  $165  million 
would  still  cover  everybody  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  But  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
these  three  sources  of  revenue  that  I  have 
just  spelled  out— a  basic  premium  of  30  cents 
for  an  individual  or  60  cents  a  family  per 
week;  a  three-per-cent  corporation  tax,  and 
a  six-per-cent  surcharge  on  personal  income- 
raised  $161  million  in  1962.  This  year,  in 
1965,  they  would  raise  approximately  $200 
million— exactly  the  same  taxes.  In  other 
words,  the  kind  of  experience  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  has  had  is 
that  by  keeping  his  tax  level  the  same  in  a 
buoyant  economy,  his  revenues  go  up  each 
year.  In  short,  we  could  cover  a  complete 
medical-insurance  plan  for  everybody  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  still  have  $35  mil- 
lion left  over,  or  some  portion  thereof,  to 
move   toward   the   coverage   of   drugs. 

Much  as  I  am  interested  in  the  proposition 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  thrown 
in,  in  his  rather  grab-bag  approach  to  cover- 
age of  children's  dentistry  and  opticians  and 
things  of  this  nature,  my  proposal  is  that  we 
should  move  toward  the  coverage  of  drugs, 
insofar  as  that  $35  million  would  cover  it, 
and  I  suggest  that  we  should  start  with  three 
groups  whose  need  is  urgent.  The  first  group 
is  people  who  are  on  pensions  or  allowances, 
usually  older  people  or  sick  people,  and  who 
therefore  have  a  great  need  for  drugs. 
Second,  as  long  as  the  doctor  indicates  it  is 
required,  the  people  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  hospitals  should  be  able  to 
get  drugs.  Third,  those  who  are  in  chronic 
need  of  drugs,  people  who  are  afflicted  with 
arthritis  and  ailments  of  this  nature  for 
which  there  is  a  chronic  need  for  drugs, 
should  be  supplied. 

I  think  we  can  cover  at  least  those  three  in 
a  staging  programme  in  drugs,  and  do  it  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  costs  that  we  have 
spelled  out  here.  We  are  not  talking  idly 
about  general  plans.  I  am  presenting  to  this 
government  and  I  am  presenting  to  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  an 
alternative  plan  whose  financing  has  been 
vindicated  by  the  Hall  commission  report  in 
terms  of  the  estimated  costs.  If  one  wants  a 
variation  in  terms  of  raising  the  revenue, 
anybody  will  be  willing  to  entertain  it, 
because  our  proposal  is  illustrative,  but  we 
would  like  it  to  be  equitable  in  terms  of 
capacity  to  pay.  With  that  kind  of  a  plan, 
with  less  dipping  into  the  public  Treasury, 
with  less  expenditure  of  money,  we  could 
cover  everybody  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
instead   of   having  this   atrociously  expensive 


proposition  that  this  government  is  putting 
before  the  House,  of  covering  the  bottom 
quarter  of  high  risks  by  dipping  into  the 
public  Treasury  to  the  extent  of  $70  million 
a  year.  Then  after  it  has  taken  the  high 
risks  out,  it  leaves  the  relatively  low  risks  to 
the  private  treasury  and  the  rest  of  us  who 
will  have  to  buy  our  own  insurance  will  have 
to  pay  through  the  nose,  with  higher 
premiums  to  the  insurance  companies,  and 
indeed,  through  the  doctor-sponsored  plans, 
too. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  bad 
in  principle.  To  a  considerable  extent  it  will 
be  a  roadblock  on  the  way  of  establishing 
the  right  kind  of  medical  insurance  in  this 
country  and  therefore  anybody  who  analyzes 
it  rationally,  bearing  in  mind  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  has 
no  alternative  but  to  oppose  it  on  second 
reading, 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wells  (Scarborough  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  speak  on  the  principle  of 
this  bill,  I  was  going  to  start  out  with  a  few 
laudatory  remarks  about  the  bill,  but  I  think 
I  have  to  leave  them  for  a  minute,  having 
listened  in  the  last  15  or  20  minutes  to 
what  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has 
said.  As  he  was  speaking,  a  couple  of  lines 
from  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  came  to  my  mind. 
I  cannot  remember  where  they  are  from,  or 
just  how  they  go  exactly,  but  they  go  some- 
thing like:  "This  looks  like  cream,  but  really 
it  is  just  a  lot  of  skim  milk."  That,  I  would 
submit,  is  just  about  what  those  figures  are, 
that  the  hon.  member  just  read  to  this  House. 
He  says  he  will  sit  down  and  prove  these  to 
anyone. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Deal  with  the  facts 
instead  of  generalities. 

Mr.  Wells:  Let  me  give  the  hon.  member 
the  facts  then.  Let  me  give  him  the  facts, 
just  in  regard  to  this  one  specific  thing— the 
per  capita  cost  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Both  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  have  made 
a  lot  about  figures  in  the  Hall  commission 
report.  They  talk  about  this  per  capita  cost 
being  $21.01  in  1961,  and  in  1966,  $24.91. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  medical  services 
per  capita  in  Canada,  would  be  that. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  has 
based  his  whole  argument  and  his  whole 
table  of  premiums  on  what  he  says  is  a 
per  capita  cost  of  $26.25.  What  are  the  true 
facts? 
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Physicians'  Services  Incorporated  is  a  repre- 
sentative non-profit  carrier  in  this  province. 
It  offers  a  plan  very  similar  to  our  standard 
plan.  It  insures  people  of  all  classes  in  all 
groups  over  this  province,  and  has  well  over 
1,000,000  people  in  its  plans.  What,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  its  per  capita  costs  for  medical 
services  last  year?  They  were  $32.48.  A 
far  cry  from  $26.25.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  take  the  population  of  Ontario 
at  about  6,500,000,  instead  of  costing 
$165  million  for  a  plan,  we  get  $214  million. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  per 
capita  cost  for  PS  I  was  on  payment  of 
doctors'  fees  at  90  per  cent  of  the  OMA 
schedule,  whereas  under  our  bill  doctors  will 
be  paid  at  100  per  cent  of  the  schedule.  A 
much  more  realistic  figure  is  somewhere 
around  $35  per  capita  for  medical  services  in 
this  province— ju-'^t  doctors'  services— and  this 
comes  to  $227.5  million.  Again  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  $165  million 
that  we  have  been  told  about. 

If  that  premise  and  that  base  is  wrong, 
the  whole  table  of  premiums  and  amounts  to 
be  paid  by  the  people  of  this  province  is 
wrong.  I  submit  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  has  grossly  underestimated  what 
the  cost  of  health  services  in  this  province 
really  would  be. 

Mr.  White:  He  cooked  the  books. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Take  a  look  at  the 
aggregate. 

Mr.  Wells:  Having  dealt  with  that  point,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  general  statements. 

Another  hon.  member  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  I  think,  a  short  while  ago  said 
that  this  would  be  a  month  called  "a  May 
of  madness,"  and  I  think  that  history  so  far 
has  shown  that  this  really  has  been  a  May  of 
magnificence.  We  have  had  more  progressive 
legislation  introduced  in  this  month  than  in 
a  long  time  in  this  House.  We  started  with 
commuter  services;  we  have  had  the  colleges 
of  applied  arts  and  technology- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  should 
stick  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  enthusiasm 
for  this  bill  I  am  merely  trying  to  show  that 
this  is  one  of  a  group  of  bills  that  stamp  this 
government  with  the  true  term  "Progressive- 
Conservative." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  needs  some- 


Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Wells:  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House— although  I  am  certainly  not 
speaking  for  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment, but— 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  is 
speaking  for  the  cause. 

Mr.  Wells:  —from  my  knowledge,  the  bill 
before  us  today  was  not  conceived  back  in 
1962,  it  was  conceived  right  now  in  1965 
and  is  in  tune  with  the  times  and  the  year 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

Mr.     MacDonald:     There     were     a     few 

changes- 
Mr.  Wells:  Now,  what  really  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  bill,  the  bill  we  are  debating 
today?  The  principles  are  quite  simple:  This 
bill  makes  available  a  standard  contract  for 
medical  services  insurance.  We  all  recognize 
that  there  are  other  facets  of  the  health  field 
that  will  and  perhaps  must  be  covered  in  the 
future,  but,  for  the  time  being,  this  bill  is 
a  bill  for  medical  services  insurance.  That 
offered  by  physicians.  This  bill  sets  out  a 
standard  contract  and  makes  this  contract 
available  to  every  person  in  this  province 
regardless  of  their  age,  their  state  or  con- 
dition of  health,  and  it  makes  this  contract 
non-cancellable.  In  other  words,  everyone  can 
obtain  a  good  health  insurance  contract.  This 
is  to  be  done  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  second  principle  of  the  bill  is  that 
provision  is  made  to  make  insurance  available 
for  those  who  cannot  pay  for  it,  with  govern- 
ment assistance. 

I  think  that  these  principles  of  this  bill  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  province 
and  are,  in  fact,  what  the  people  of  this 
province  want  in  this  year  1965.  That  is 
why  this  bill  has  been  brought  before  us,  be- 
cause we  believe  this  is  what  the  people 
want  and  further,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  believe 
that  this  bill  really  is  following  what  the 
Hall  commission  has  outlined. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Oh,  come  now. 
What  a  ridiculous  statement. 

Mr.  Wells:  And  I  will  enlarge  on  that  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition read  a  few  quotations  from  various 
groups  in  this  province.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  in  my  talks  with  most  people  around 
this  province,  I  have  found  that  they  are 
satisfied    with    this   bill. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Has  the 
hon.  member  talked  to  most  people? 
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Mr.  Wells:  And  most  people— the  opinions 
of  a  lot  of  people  we  find  reflected  by  the 
newspapers  in  this  province.  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  record,  bits  from  some  editorial 
comment  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  this 
province,  because  I  think  that  they  more  than 
anything  have  really  captured  what  the  real 
feeling  of  the  people  is  toward  this  legisla- 
tion. 

An  Hon.  member:  Likely  all  Tory  papers. 

Mr.  Wells:  The  Ottawa  Journal  on  May  13, 
said  that: 

Even  though  Health  Minister  Dymond 
has  emphasized  that  this  is  only  one  step 
in  the  developing  health  programme  of  the 
provincial  government,  it  is  a  momentous 
step.  The  government  of  Ontario  has  been 
careful  to  recognize  from  the  start  that  a 
successful  medical  insurance  programme 
should  have  the  co-operation  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  has  taken  care  to  achieve  this 
without  subordinating  the  general  public 
interests  to  narrow  professional  advantage. 

The  Woodstock  Sentinel  Review,  on  May  14, 

said: 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  leaders  of 
both  Opposition  parties  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  have  been  so  outspoken  on  their 
attack  on  the  medical-care  insurance  pro- 
gramme which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
government.  It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  Opposition  to  point  out  what  it  calls 
"the  bill's  inadequacies"  just  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  explain  why 
some  things  are  not  included  now.  But 
do  not  let  anything  interfere  with  the 
passage  of  progressive  legislation  just  be- 
cause, in  its  initial  stages,  it  may  not  appear 
to  go  as  far  as  some  would  wish.  As  a 
pilot  project,  the  current  project  seems  like 
a  good  beginning. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  perhaps  some  of 
the  out-of-province  comment  has  been  the 
most  interesting  and  I  would  just  like  to 
quote  two  of  these,  one  from  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  which  says: 

The  plan  is  being  attacked  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  not  universal  and  com- 
pulsory, but  in  several  ways  Ontario 
appears  to  be  proceeding  wisely.  Some  of 
the  critics  of  the  Ontario  plan  have  called 
it  timid,  perhaps  the  plan  might  better  be 
called  prudent.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  doing  first  things  first,  step  by  step. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  interesting 
editorial  is  from  that  most  often  quoted 
place  and  one  to  which  some  look  for  all  their 
guidance   on   medical   health   insurance,   and 


that  is  in  Saskatchewan.  This  very  interesting 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Regina  Leader  Post 
on  May  14,  and  I  would  like  to  read  this: 
The  Ontario  plan  goes  somewhat  further 
than  the  Saskatchewan  scheme  in  recogniz- 
ing lack  of  ability  to  pay  as  an  obstacle 
to  obtaining  medical  attention.  In  Saskatch- 
ewan   every    family    and    every    individual 
was  compelled  to  pay  a  medical  premium 
irrespective  of  the   state  of  their  finances. 
Until  the  legislation  was  amended  at  the 
last  session,  delinquents  could  be  jailed  for 
non-payment  of  the  premiums. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Shame,  shame! 

Mr.  Wells:  And  I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
six  or  seven  people  actually  were  sent  to  jail 
for  nonpayment  of  premiums. 

Several  hon.  members:   Shame,  shame! 

Mr.  Reilly:  A  Liberal  government  changed 
that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  about  1900  in 
Alberta? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Wells:  To  continue  with  the  quotation, 
Mr.  Speaker: 

Since  the  municipalities  are  responsible 
for  medical  bills  of  indigents  not  covered 
by  the  medical-care  plan,  in  their  self- 
defence  they  have  been  paying  the 
premiums  for  the  known  indigents.  Under 
the  Ontario  plan  the  municipalities  of  that 
province  [meaning  Ontario]  are  to  be 
spared  such  concern.  The  day  will  come 
in  Saskatchewan  when  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  will  force  acceptance  by 
the  province  of  responsibility  for  medical 
and  hospitalization  for  indigents. 

To  the  people  of  Saskatchewan,  the 
estimated  $70  million  first-year  cost  of  the 
Ontario  plan  appears  to  be  somewhat 
staggering.  Ontario's  population  is  approxi- 
mately seven  times  Saskatchewan's.  With 
medical  care  costing  approximately  $25 
million  in  Saskatchewan  this  year,  the  total 
cost  of  a  similar  plan  in  Ontario  would  be 
around  $175  million. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  too 
have  underestimated  what  it  would  really 
cost  in  this  plan. 

I  think  I  should  mention,  Mr.  Speaker— 
and  perhaps  this  again  is  something  many 
are  unaware  of— the  cost  of  medical  services 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  40  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan; 
40  per  cent   greater,   and   this   is   an   actual 
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figure  that  can  be  substantiated,  the  per 
capita  cost  here. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Why? 

Mr.  White:  Higher  standard  of  Hving, 
higher  levels  of  income. 

Mr.  Wells:  This  is  because  of  the  facilities 
and  services  available,  the  specialties  of 
doctors  available,  the  different  services  avail- 
able in  this  province;  the  cost  of  medical  care 
is  40  per  cent  greater. 

Mr.  McKeough:  All  the  good  doctors  are 
leaving! 

Mr.  Wells:  To  continue: 

Or  looking  at  it  from  the  opposite 
direction,  a  plan  similar  to  Ontario's  would 
cost  approximately  $10  million  in  Sas- 
katchewan. Undeniably,  there  are  financial 
advantages  offered  by  the  Ontario  plan 
along  with  a  more  positive  guarantee  of 
"free  medical  care  for  persons  in  the  low- 
income   group." 

The  lack  of  uniformity  among  medical 
care  plans  being  inaugurated  by  the  prov- 
ince is  not  to  be  deplored,  rather  this  is  a 
development  to  be  welcomed  and  encour- 
aged. From  the  diversity  of  programmes 
will  emerge  through  trial  and  error  and 
experience,  a  specific  form  of  medical  care 
which  appears  to  be  best  suited  to  Cana- 
dian conditions. 

Saskatchewan  will  watch  the  Ontario 
experiment,  as  it  is  watching  those  of  other 
provinces  for  indications  of  ways  and 
means  of  improving  our  plan.  Sas- 
katchewan may  have  been  the  first  to 
adopt  medical  care  on  a  provincial  basis, 
but  strange  to  relate,  none  of  the  other 
l^rovinces  has  copied  our  scheme. 

Now  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  is  a  very 
interesting  comment  on  our  plan  from  a 
newspaper  situated  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  Saskatchewan  situation,  and  a  newspaper 
which  Ii\ed  through  all  the  travail  and  wars 
that  went  on  througli  the  very  difficult  in- 
auguration of  that  programme  in  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Now,  what  I  would  like  to  talk  about,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  statements  by  those  who 
say  that  this  is  not  really  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Hall  commission.  Now,  the  Hall  commission 
said  that  Canada  should  have  a  compulsory 
government-run  national  health  programme. 
They  did  not  tell  us  how  we  sliould  have 
this;  they  said  this  would  be  a  problem  for 
the  provinces  and  the  federal  government  to 
get    together   and    plan   this   out— "We    think 


you  should  have  this;  now  you  get  together 
and  decide  how  it  should  be  done."  They 
did  tell  us,  however,  that  it  probably  would 
not  be  feasible  in  Canada  until  1971,  and  the 
plan  we  are  talking  about  now  is  coming  into 
being  June  1,  1966.  And  really,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  fact,  Ontario  has  taken  progressive  steps 
in  the  field  of  health  care,  and  these  we  all 
well  know. 

Now,  the  point  is  that  this  bill  we  now 
have  had  introduced  before  us  is  another  one 
of  tliese  steps,  but  all  the  steps  are  related, 
one  to  the  other,  and  I  think  the  Hall  com- 
mission recommended  this,  because  they 
talked  a  lot  about  medical  training  and 
medical  education  and,  of  course,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  introduced  a  massive  pro- 
gramme to  give  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  the 
training  of  doctors,  dentists,  paramedical 
personnel,  hospital  facilities,  teaching  hos- 
pital facilities,  and  so  forth,  last  October. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  important  step  in 
this  whole  programme  because  we  must 
have  the  personnel  to  carry  out  a  plan.  This 
plan  we  now  have— this  bill— is  a  further 
step  in  a  continuing  programme  of  further- 
ing the  health  needs  of  this  province,  and  I 
submit  in  that  light  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  what 
the  Hall  commission  has  suggested. 

While  talking  about  the  Hall  commission, 
I  think  that  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  look  at  an- 
other point  that  it  talks  about,  because  so 
many  of  the  arguments  that  are  put  forward 
by  our  hon.  friends  here,  rest  on  figures  and 
statistics  that  are  found  in  the  Hall  com- 
mission report.  I  think  that  it  is  as  well  for 
us  to  know  that  a  lot  of  these  figures  and 
statistics  are  open  to  question  by  very 
seriously  minded  people  and  accountants. 
They  are  open  to  question  because  they  feel 
that  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
not  accurate. 

I  would  like  to  read  something  about  this 
retention  figure.  It  has  been  bandied  around 
here  that  the  retention  figure,  if  private  plans 
are  allowed  to  continue  to  operate  in  Canada, 
will  be  25  per  cent,  26  per  cent  or  27  per 
cent— or  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  figure  is 
arrived  at  because  the  Hall  comnnssion  has 
said  something  about  this,  but  how  did  they 
work  this  out,  and  what  are  the  true  facts? 
As  I  have  stated,  I  told  you  what  the  per 
capita  cost  of  Physicians'  Services  Incorpor- 
ated was,  and  it  has  well  over  1,000,000  or 
1.5  million  people  insiued  in  this  province. 
Its  administration  costs,  or  retention  figure, 
is  six  per  cent.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Hall 
commission  says  would  be  an  ideal  figure  for 
the  government-run  plan.  We  have  many 
plans  operating  at  this  figure  now,  and  yet 
the    Hall    commission    in    some    way    twisted 
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the  facts  slightly,  to  present  another  picture. 

I  will  read  something  on  this: 

These  specific  comments  relate  purely 
to  some  of  the  figures  used  in  the  Hall 
commission  report  in  computing  the  cost 
of  a  government-implemented  plan.  By 
what  would  appear  to  be  undue  inflation 
of  the  cost  attributed  to  the  voluntary 
plan,  the  commission  on  page  745  has 
suggested  that  in  1971,  such  costs  would 
be  $1,020  million,  whereas  if  the  same 
were  true  under  the  government  plan,  the 
cost  for  health  services  would  be  $837 
million,  a  total  of  $183  million  less. 

The  commission  arrived  at  this  figure  by 
using  the  figure  of  $797  million  in  1971  as 
the  actual  cost  for  medical  care  at  that  time, 
and  to  this  figure,  $797  million,  it  has  added 
an  average  of  28  per  cent,  as  the  retention 
ratio— 28  per  cent  for  administrative  costs— 
and  this  was  computed,  supposedly,  by  the 
research  stafiF. 

In  the  case  of  the  government's  plan, 
however,  the  commission  has  taken  this 
same  $797  million  and  used  a  five-per-cent 
retention  ratio,  or  cost  figure,  so  that  it  has 
the  $797  million,  and  in  one  case  has  added 
28  per  cent  and  in  another  case,  five  per  cent. 
That  is,  in  the  first  case  it  arrived  at,  the 
figure  is  $1,020  million,  and  in  the  second 
case,  $837  million.  Then  it  stated: 

The  decision  which  Canadians  have  to 
make  is  whether  they  wish  to  pay 
$1,020  million  for  physicians'  services  in 
1971  for  a  programme  administered  by  the 
insurance  industry,  or  $837  million  for  a 
programme  administered  by  government 
agencies. 

In  taking  a  look  at  these  figures— because 
many  of  the  non-profit  plans  such  as  PSI  and 
their  counterparts  across  the  country  operate 
at  very  close  to  the  five  per  cent  retention 
figure.  Many  carriers  were  very  concerned 
with  these  figures.  They  took  a  close  look  at 
them  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
performance  refutes  this  statement,  because 
they  could  show  that  they  were  operating 
very  close  to  the  retention  ratio  recommended 
by  the  Hall  commission. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  What  is 
the  difference  in  coverage? 

Mr.  Wells:  The  difference  in  coverage? 
PSI  and  the  non-profit  plans  offer  a  coverage 
equal  pretty  well  to  any  government  cover- 
age. Through  the  non-profit  plan,  they  felt 
that  costs  would  perhaps  be  even  lower  than 
through  a  government  carrier.  In  the  case 
of  the  commercial  insurance  carriers,   I  feel 


that  the  Hall  commission  has  used  modifying 
factors  which  have  increased  the  retention 
ratio  above  what  it  would  actually  be. 

In  speaking  about  some  of  the  figures  in 
the  report  generally,  I  would  like  to  tell  hon. 
members— there  is  a  table  on  page  734.  This 
table  shows  a  figure  of  $159  per  year  per 
family  and  states  that  this  is  based  upon 
costs  in  Alberta.  Actually,  the  prevailing 
cost  in  Alberta  at  the  time  this  study  was 
done,  in  1961,  was  $125  per  family,  and  that 
$159  was  the  maximum  premium.  Again,  the 
amount  was  paid  only  by  those  in  the  high- 
risk  category  who  were  in  the  pooling 
arrangement. 

This  whole  changing  of  figures  throughout 
the  report  tends  to  create  distortions  in  the 
relative  costs  in  the  two  systems,  and  because 
of  this  fact,  I  think  that  we  cannot  accept 
completely  as  valid,  those  figures  which  are 
quoted  from  the  Hall  commission  report.  I 
think  that  when  one  reads  through  the 
sections  of  the  Hall  commission  report,  he 
will  find  that  there  is  a  complete  non- 
understanding  of  the  principle  of  group 
coverage,  as  we  know  it  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a 
minute  about  this  maximum  premium  that 
has  been  mentioned.  The  impression  has  been 
given  that  this  premium,  no  matter  what  it 
will  be— say  $175,  as  Hagey  has  mentioned— 
will  be  the  premium  that  everyone  will  pay 
who  is  not  in  the  assisted  category.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  this  and  see  just  exactly  what 
the  picture  is  in  Ontario  today. 

Some  of  my  hon.  friends'  arguments  would 
perhaps  be  valid  if  we  were  talking  about  a 
climate  in  which  no  one  had  any  insurance 
and  we  were  going  to  introduce  into  this 
province  a  completely  new  principle  of 
medical  health  insurance,  when,  in  fact,  we 
have  a  situation  where  medical  health  in- 
surance has  been  here  a  long  time,  has  been 
pioneered  by  non-profit  and  insurance  com- 
panies, has  been  born  and  has  grown  to 
maturity  and  served  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince well.  What  is  actually  being  suggested 
by  the  Opposition  is  a  disruption  of  this  whole 
system  that  has  served  a  great  number  of 
our  people  very  well. 

How  many  has  it  served?  The  total  cover- 
age of  people  insured  in  this  province  was 
about  4.6  million  in  1962,  and  in  1963, 
4,996,000-nearly  5,000,000  people.  From 
this  1963  figure  one  can  take  away  those  who 
have  only  surgical  insurance,  those  who  have 
only  medical  insurance,  those  who  have  in- 
hospital  insurance,  and  those  who  have  the 
PSI  brown  plan— in  other  words  all  those  plans 
that  my  hon.  friends  might  refer  to  as  having 
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inadequate  coverage.  This  comes  to  about 
700,000.  We  find  in  1963  we  had  about 
4,297,000  people  in  this  province  with  exist- 
ing  medical   health   insurance   plans. 

The  percentage  increase  in  adequate  cover- 
age in  Ontario  from  1962  to  1963  was  16.5 
per  cent.  If  we  apply  this  rate  of  increase— 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  perhaps 
it  is  not  a  legitimate  thing  to  do— we  find 
that  by  the  end  of  1965,  we  would  have 
5,800,000  people  covered  in  this  province 
with  adequate  health  insurance.  Now,  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  calculate  this 
sort  of  nebulous  thing,  the  insurance  gap.  In 
trying  to  do  this,  we  take  at  the  end  of 
1965  the  projected  population  of  Ontario, 
6,800,000  people.  Deduct  from  it  the  people 
who  I  estimated  will  be  adequately  covered, 
5,832,000,  those  who  have  government  and 
special  coverage,  500,000,  and  you  get  a 
total  covered  population  of  6,332,000;  and 
we  find  that  the  insurance  gap  is  468,000. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Did  you  have  16.5  per  cent 
increase   every   year,    steadily   over- 
Mr.   Wells:   No,   we  have   16.5  through  in 
the  last  year  and— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  In  one  year— and  on  that  the 
government   is— 

Mr.  Wells:  —this  is  a  trend  that  comes 
along.  Well,  what  my  hon.  friend  is  saying— 
this  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  thing  that 
the  Hall  commission  did,  perhaps— but  I  am 
suggesting  that  these  figures- 
Mr,  S.  Lewis:  The  hon.  member  discredited 
the   Hall   commission. 

Mr.  Wells:  —show  a  trend.  And  I  say  that 
in  the  year  1965  we  will  have  covered  by  the 
voluntary  system  well  over  5,000,000  people, 
in  fact  more  like  5.5  million  people  in  this 
province. 

Now,  what  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  you  find  that  the  insurance  gap  is  really 
a  half  a  million  people  and  yet  we  are  pre- 
senting a  programme  that  makes  provision 
for  assistance,  or  partial  assistance,  to 
1,800,000  people,  so  really  there  are  many  in 
this  group  who  already  have  insurance.  And 
there  are  many  in  this  group  who  will  not 
want  to  switch  their  insurance,  because  they 
have  adequate  insurance  and  because  they 
are  not  paying  too  much. 

Now,  I  say  they  are  not  paying  too  much. 
Why  do  I  say  this?  Because,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
find  that  from  some  statistics  that  I  got  in 
1959,    1,497    firms    were    surveyed    and   they 


were  asked  if  they  were  providing  group 
medical  and  surgical  coverage— this  group 
coverage  we  are  talking  about— and  1,227 
firms  replied  in  the  affirmative,  82  per  cent 
said  "Yes,  we  are  providing  this."  Of  the 
1,227  that  rephed,  over  1,000-1,075-said 
that  they  were  contributing  to  the  cost  of 
medical  and  surgical  coverage.  And  all  but 
76  firms  paid  anywhere  from  50  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent.  Three  hundred  and  sixteen  firms 
paid   100  per  cent   of  the  premium. 

Now,  what  this  really  means,  you  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  at  the  present  time  in  On- 
tario we  have  a  lot  of  people  working  for 
firms  who  have  group  coverage.  While  the 
ultimate  premium  is  probably— take  the  PSI 
premium— around  $159  per  family,  their 
firms  are  paying  50  per  cent  or  more  and  all 
they  really  see  going  from  their  take-home 
pay  is  somewhere  between  $75  and  $80.  And 
to  the  average  man  on  the  street  in  the  great 
mass  that  are  covered  now,  this  is  what  they 
are  paying  for  their  insurance.  We  agree  that 
this  is  not  what  they  are  really  paying  but 
this  is  what  they  think  they  are  paying  and 
at  this  time  it  is  being  suggested  that  we 
scrap  all  this  and  we  institute  all  these  new 
taxes  and  disrupt  this  whole  great  mass  of 
money  from  the  private  sector  to  the  public 
sector  in  order  to  provide  coverage  for  tho.se 
who  cannot  pay  for  it  themselves. 

Now,  I  submit  that  this  just  does  not  seem 
right  to  me.  I  think  we  have  arrived  at  a 
plan  that  presents  the  best  of  both  worlds,  if 
one  wants.  We  are  keeping  and  providing 
through  the  institution  of  the  standard  con- 
tract which  will  be  available  to  anyone, 
adequate  medical  insurance  coverage.  We  are 
not  disrupting  a  great  mass  of  people  who 
right  now  feel  that  they  are  only  paying  about 
$75  to  $80  a  year  premium.  We  are  not  dis- 
rupting them,  we  are  not  causing  a  massive 
disruption  in  our  provincial  economy  and  yet 
we  are  providing  everyone  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  the  needy,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
with  a  means  test  but  with  a  simple  needs 
test,  a  simple  needs  test:  "Take  your  T-1  form^ 
take  a  simple  application  form,  fill  it  out,  send 
it  in  and  you  have  a  standard  insurance  con- 
tract, giving  you  adequate  coverage  and  look- 
ing after  your  needs." 

I  might  point  out  that  the  T-1  form  basis- 
while  this  has  not  been  worked  out,  I  hope  it 
will  be  worked  out  this  way— if  you  take  the 
taxable  income  figure  on  the  T-1  form,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  are  allowing  not  only  the  family 
deductions,  but  you  are  allowing  deductions 
for  labour  union  fees  and  deductions  for 
medical  expenses  that  might  have  been 
allowed  the  year  before  and  so  forth.  I  am 
suggesting  this  might  be  one  way  of  doing 
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it  and  I  hope  that  perhaps  it  is  the  way 
that  it  will  be  done. 

Now,  I  would  like,  in  concluding  this,  as 
I  assume  we  probably  do  not  want  to  go  on 
too  long  this  evening,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  an  example  of  just  how  this 
disruption  of  existing  plans  could  work,  and 
this  may  not  be  too  easy-going  for  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  NDP.  But  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  outlined  his  plan  to  us. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  in  Oshawa.  This  firm 
employs  23,500  employees.  General  Motors 
has  a  PSI  blue  plan,  complete  coverage.  The 
rates  for  this  group  are  $156  a  year.  But 
General  Motors  pays  100  per  cent  of  the 
cost.  It  is  a  fringe  benefit,  nothing  comes 
out  of  the  take-home  pay  of  the  workers  at 
General  Motors.  Using  the  yearly  figure  of 
$156,  which  is  completely  paid  by  the  com- 
pany with  no  contribution  from  the  employee 
—if  we  use  this  as  a  basis  and  took  the 
"MacDonald  plan"  as  introduced,  we  take 
$31.20  as  the  premium.  This  is  what  he  said 
—$31.20  per  year.  That  is  what  he  said  and 
that  is  what  the  NDP  booklet  passed  around 
at  the  last  election,  said.  Now  if  you  use 
$5,000  as  the  average  income— and  this  is 
probably  low  for  the  workers  at  General 
Motors— this  would  mean  that  we  would 
deduct  the  $31.20  from  the  $156  that  General 
Motors  pays.  This  would  mean  that  the  minute 
this  plan  came  into  effect,  General  Motors 
would  be  saving  $106.74  per  family  per  year. 
In  other  words,  the  "MacDonald  plan"  would 
be  saving  General  Motors  $2.5  million. 

That  is  a  rather  odd  sort  of  thing.  As  I  have 
said,  on  this,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  indicated  that  they  would  impose 
a  six  per  cent  levy  on  personal  income  tax. 
Now,  once  again  on  the  basis  of  $5,000  in- 
come this  means  that  the  six  per  cent  tax 
would  amount  to  another  $18.06,  and  this 
the  company,  of  course,  would  not  pay. 
Therefore  the  employee  at  General  Motors, 
instead  of  paying  nothing,  would  now  be 
paying  an  extra  $18.06. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  is  going 
to  shock  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines.  That  has 
really  got  him  confused. 

Mr.  Wells:  In  addition  to  this,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  has  indicated  that 
they  would  impose  a  three  per  cent  increase 
on  corporation  tax.  Certainly  it  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  this  time,  nothing  could 
be  more  detrimental  than  this  type  of  tax- 
ation. The  whole  basis  of  the  growth  of  this 


province  is  on  industrial  expansion.  Our 
industrial  base  and  our  taxing  base  must  ex- 
pand and  we  cannot  stifle  it  by  adding 
another  three  per  cent  to  the  corporation  tax. 
The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  will  tell  you 
that  we  have  not  had  to  have  any  tax  increases 
this  year,  because  of  the  economic  expansion 
of  this  province.  We  get  more  money  with 
existing  taxes,  without  any  increase  in  the  tax 
rates,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are 
expecting  in  the  future.  And  a  step  like  an 
increase  of  three  per  cent  on  the  corporation 
tax,  I  say,  would  be  a  retrograde  step  and 
would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  of 
this  province. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Nothing  confuses  them  more  than 
facts. 

Mr.  Wells:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  few 
rambling  remarks  I  have  tried  to  counter  a 
few  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  put 
forward.  I  will  say  "put  forward"  perhaps 
forcefully  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
but  very  timidly  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  because  I  think  he  has  got  the 
message.  I  think  the  message  has  filtered 
through,  as  it  has  filtered  through  to  me 
from  my  hon.  Liberal  friends  is  that  they 
really  like  what  we  are  doing,  and  they 
support  this. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  want  him  to  take  that  remark  back 
or— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Will  the  member 
kindly  sit  down. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  asking  him  to  take  that 
back. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  member  has  a  point 
of  order,  please  state  it! 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  him 
to  take  that  back.  That  is  utterly  false.  He 
is  misleading  this  House.  I  detest  this  kind  of 
thing.    I  want  him  to  take  it  back. 

Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  rather 
excited  hon.  friend  from  Parkdale  would 
like  me  to  bring  down  the  five  or  ten  Liberal 
»friends  I  have  who  have  told  me  this,  I  will 
sit  them  in  the  gallery  here  and  let  him  meet 
them  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  I  would 
suggest  that  the  member  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  if  he  can,  in  his  concluding 
remarks. 
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Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  one 
point  has  been  mentioned,  that  in  this  plan 
the  people  will  not  be  represented.  I  would 
draw  all  hon.  members'  attention  to  clause 
three  of  the  bill,  which  states  that  the  public 
will  be  in  the  majority  on  the  medical  ser\  - 
ices  insurance  council,  which  will  give  the 
general  direction  and  advisory  authority  to 
the  hon.  Minister  on  this  bill.  The  public,  in 
conjunction  with  the  doctors  and  the  carriers 
will  have  a  chance  to  make  this  plan  work. 

I  think  that  the  principle  of  this  bill  is 
sound.  It  is  right  for  these  times.  It  is  a 
prudent  measure.  It  in  no  way  hampers 
anything  that  the  federal  government  may 
do.  In  effect,  it  lays  plans  that  could  be 
enlarged  if  needed.  It  is  a  progressive 
measure  and  I  think  that  this  House  should 
pass  it  unanimously. 


Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  five 
o'clock.  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robairts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  afternoon  we  will  resume 
this  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I 
say  that  on  Friday  I  announced  there  would 
be  a  night  sitting  tomorrow  night.  If  some 
of  the  hon.  members  were  not  here,  they 
might  not  have  known  that. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests  in  the  east  gallery, 
students  from  Parliament  Oak  public  school, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake,  and  Willowdale  junior 
high  school,  Willowdale.  In  the  west  gallery, 
Crystal  Beach  public  school,  Crystal  Beach. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  amendment  to  the 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  136,  An 
Act  respecting  medical  services  insurance. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  INSURANCE 
(continued) 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  famous  Tory  leader  of  100  years  ago, 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  once  said  that  the  world 
is  for  the  few  and  for  the  very  few.  I  hear 
from  the  Tory  government  the  words:  "Hear, 
hear."  The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  to- 
day shows  that  in  the  course  of  100  years 
the  Tories  have  learned  nothing;  despite  all 
the  knowledge,  despite  their  growth  of 
wealth,  we  find  that  the  Tories,  as  they  have 
inherited  what  they  have  in  England,  have 
learned  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  inform  the  member 
that  he  must  discuss  the  principle  of  the  bill 
only,  and  not  get  on  to  some  other  disserta- 
tion that  has  to  do  with  partisanship. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  again  point  out  that  it  is  a 
principle,  a  Tory  principle  that  was 
announced  by  Disraeli.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  this  House  that,  once  again,  this  govern- 
ment, under  the  principle  of  this  bill,  perhaps 
think  they  are  defending  the  rights  of  a 
minority,  because  the  few  are  the  wealthy. 


This  has  been  a  bill  more  for  the  benefit  of 
insurance  companies  and  the  Ontario  medical 
association  than  it  has  been  for  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  So  that  noxious 
Tory  principle  is  still  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  world  is  for  the  few  and  for  the 
very  few.  It  is  time  that  we  in  this  province 
woke  up  in  other  things,  as  well  as  in  health 
care,  that  there  are  more  people  than  just 
this  very  few. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr, 
Dymond),  when  he  introduced  this  bill,  told 
us  that  he  had  worked  for  six  years  on  the 
bill  Well,  he  has  laboured  a  lot  and  brought 
forth  very  little.  Despite  his  six  years  of 
labour,  so  he  tells  us,  the  hon.  Minister  still 
comes  out  and  says  that  we  still  need  to 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  adequacy  of 
insurance  contracts  now  in  force.  Or,  still 
flying  away  in  his  ignorance,  again  he  says: 
"We  have  scant  knowledge  of  how  much  care 
is  provided  for  those  who  have  no  insurance 
and  cannot  pay  for  their  health  care." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Europe  since  approximately^ 
1880,  health  insurance  has  been  in  existence 
in  various  provinces  and  various  countries, 
throughout  the  world.  Minute  studies  have- 
been  made  by  people  in  our  own  country  of 
what  is  needed  and  what  is  required;  we 
even  have  the  much-debated  Hall  report 
which  has  come  before  us,  and  still  the  hon. 
Minister  does  not  know.  I  think  the  truth 
of  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Minister 
really  does  not  want  to  know,  nor  does  the 
government  want  to  know.  When  this 
present  Minister  of  Health  went  before 
the  Hall  commission,  he  gave  a  dissertation 
on  how  important  the  private  plans  were. 
He  set  forth  a  lot  of  facts  about  the  private 
insurance  plans  in  Canada  and  Ontario,  and 
then  he  summed  up  his  remarks  by  saying 
this: 

Not  only  does  the  foregoing— 

that  is  the  facts  on  private  plans: 

—reflect  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
demand  for  voluntary  health  insurance,  it 
might  well  be  considered  to  indicate  that 
people  have  confidence  in  private  enter- 
prise in  the  existing  insurance  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  choice  do  the  people  have 
when  there  is  no  government  plan?  Obviously 
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they  have  to  turn  to  a  private  phm,  either 
the  non-profit  plan,  or  those  run  by  the 
insurance  companies. 

I  wonder  if  the  government,  when  it  seems 
so  anxious  to  support  the  principle  of  private 
enterprise  in  health  insurance,  is  aware  of  all 
the  loopholes  in  the  numerous  insurance 
policies  that  exist?  For  example,  not  so  long 
ago  there  was  a  case  where  the  man  was 
injured.  He  was  insured.  He  was  in  a  wheel- 
chair and  he  was  wheeled  around  the  block, 
but  the  policy  read  that  he  must  be  confined 
to  his  home.  So  because  he  was  wheeled 
around  the  block  in  a  wheelchair,  the  plan 
was  cancelled.  This  is  one  of  the  many  loop- 
holes. 

Or  again,  you  buy  a  policy  to  protect  your- 
self for  accident  insurance,  and  if  you  are  on 
a  motor  cycle  and  injured,  you  expect  to 
collect.  But  you  have  to  read  the  small  print 
of  these  so-called  free  enterprise  policies  to 
find  that  in  so  many  of  them,  motor  cycles 
are  not  covered. 

So  you  can  go  on  down  the  line.  The 
private  insurance  companies  have  relatively 
little  interest  in  health  insurance  as  it  is,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loopholes  that  they  have 
put  in  their  policies  over  the  years. 

Wo  might  ask  why  do  the  insurance  com- 
panies through  their  lobby— and  believe  me 
it  is  the  most  powerful  lobby  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to- 
day—why do  they  insist  upon  seeking  to  have 
the  government  father  such  a  bill  as  we  have 
here  today?  I  think  it  is  obvious— it  has 
been  mentioned  before— for  two  reasons. 

First  of  all,  the  insurance  companies  use 
these  policies— the  health  insurance  policies— 
as  a  loss  leader.  Even  though  they  miglit  not 
make  a  profit  on  them,  they  want  to  make 
sure  that  nobody  else  does.  In  doing  this, 
they  are  denying  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  the  people  of  Canada,  of 
proper  health  insurance,  and,  of  course,  they 
are  also  anxious  to  keep  government  out  of  the 
insurance  business. 

Again,  one  of  the  major  principles  that 
should  be  in  an  insurance  bill,  is  that  there 
should  be  no  profit  in  health  insurance.  I 
know  the  last  speaker  for  the  government 
had  the  gall  to  say  that  Mr.  Justice  Emmett 
Hall  had  twisted  the  facts  on  the  retention 
factor.  In  other  words,  only  the  insurance 
company  keeps  28  per  cent  of  the  premium 
dollar.  Well,  the  facts  speak  well  and  loud, 
both  in  Alberta,  and  certainly  through  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Justice  Hall. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  He  did 
not  say  that  facts  had  been  twisted. 


Mr.  Trotter:  He  certainly  did.  He  accused 
him  of  twisting  the  facts.  The  people  who 
are  doing  the  twisting  are  the  Tory  govern- 
ment, here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Why  should  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  be  burdened  with 
giving  a  pay-off  to  the  insurance  companies 
of  28  per  cent  of  their  insurance  dollar? 
There  is  no  justification,  either  in  fairness 
to  the  people  or  in  honesty,  in  handling 
public  funds.  It  is  squandering  public  funds 
to  pay  that  28  per  cent  to  the  insurance 
companies.  I  say  that  the  government  is 
doing  a  tremendous  disservice  to  the  people 
of  this  province  when  they  defend  this 
minority,  this  group  of  insurance  companies, 
in  order  that  they  may  make  28  per  cent  out 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
who  can  least  afford  to  pay  it. 

In  the  plan  they  have  brought  in,  and 
despite  those  people  the  government  is  going 
to  assist— those  in  the  lower  brackets— the 
insurance  companies  are  going  to  get  some 
price  in  the  area  of  $15  million  to  $25  million 
extra  to  start  with.  I  believe  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  said  $20  million. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  it  is  somewhere  in  that 
range. 

I  am  sorry;  the  doctors  are  getting  $20  mil- 
lion. The  government  itself  has  not  told  us 
how  much  the  premium  will  be  so  we  do 
not  know  exactly,  but  we  do  know  that  it  is 
a  bonanza  of  millions  of  dollars.  As  this  plan 
expands,  as  the  population  expands,  it  means 
that  the  insurance  companies  are  going  to  get 
a  bigger  cut  of  the  pie;  money,  at  28  per 
cent,  that  could  be  used  to  buy  drugs,  that 
could  be  used  to  buy  dental  services  for 
children— to  buy  many  things.  The  people 
who  need  it  least  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
are  the  insurance  companies. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  the  big  chunks 
of  real  estate  in  the  main  centres  of  our 
large  cities  to  know  that  they  are  not  suffer- 
ing one  little  bit. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  in 
the  Liberal  Party  are  speaking  up  for  those 
people  who  are  suffering,  and  that  is  the 
little  man  who  is  going  to  pay  his  bills  and 
who  is  making  a  very  small  wage.  These  are 
the  people  that  we  are  here  to  serve  and 
these  are  the  people  that  the  government 
should  be  serving,  not  helping  those  who 
already  have. 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  you  may  object 
to  my  phrasing,  "the  world  is  for  the  few, 
and  for  the  very  few,"  again  I  point  out 
that  they  are  sticking  to  their  old,  hoary, 
worn,  hundred-year-old  principle.  When  the 
government  covers  the  poor  risks— takes  them 
out  of  the  plan— again  they  help  the  insur- 
ance companies;  because  any  plan  should 
be  balanced.  It  is  obvious  that  the  older 
people  are  going  to  join  any  plan  because 
they  are  going  to  need  it  the  most,  but  any 
plan  should  balance  the  risk  across  the  board 
and  across  all  our  people.  In  this  essential 
principle,  the  government  again  ignores  what 
should  be  most  obvious.  What  in  essence  has 
happened  is  that  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  have  become  pawns  in  a  game  of 
power  politics,  a  game  of  power  politics  that 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  companies. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  doctors.  Heaven 
only  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  on  this  side 
of  the  House  have  said  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  have  preached 
on  a  fee-for-service  basis;  we  have  talked 
about  every  man  entitled  to  his  own  life, 
his  own  toothbrush  and  his  own  doctor.  We 
have  no  intention  of  interfering  with  that 
principle,  but  I  cannot  understand  the  narrow 
mindedness  of  the  Ontario  medical  association 
in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  medical 
coverage. 

It  has  obviously  worked  in  so  many  coun- 
tries. Only  two  years  ago  the  Ontario  medical 
association  took  a  survey  among  its  own 
members,  and  I  often  wonder  what  the  survey 
said  because  the  OMA  has  not  dared  to 
publish  the  results.  I  will  venture  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
doctors  themselves  were  agreeable  to  a 
medical  insurance  plan,  because  the  average 
general  practitioner  knows  that  so  many 
people  like  the  small  wage  earner— whether 
he  pays  taxes  or  not— is  faced  with  a  real 
problem  when  his  children,  he  or  his  wife 
are  struck  with  illness  and  must  try  to  cope 
with  the  cost  of  drugs  and  the  cost  of  dental 
bills. 

All  these  things  add  up.  Suppose  a  man  is 
earning  $4,COvO  a  year  and  he  has  two  or  three 
children,  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  he  can 
pay  $175  for  medical  bills,  his  hospital 
premiums,  his  dental  bills,  his  drug  bills.  We 
in  this  province  are  ignoring  a  basic  principle 
in  this  bill— that  is,  the  government  is  ignor- 
ing it— and  it  is  this:  Our  greatest  single 
resource  is  our  people  and  it  is  a  public 
responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  our  people 
receive  good  health;  and  if  they  do  not  have 
it,  thev  get  it  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  In  an  affluent  society  such  as  ours— 


and  we  are  affluent  compared  to  the  rest  of 
the  world— it  is  a  disgrace  that  the  province 
of  Ontario  comes  along  and  says  $175 
premium,  while  a  much  poorer  province  like 
Saskatchewan  can  say  $24.  Now,  why? 

Let  us  be  pragmatic  about  it.  Obviously 
they  are  making  it  work  and  I  think  we  should 
take  a  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  the  rest 
of  Canada.  Let  us  get  our  head  out  of  the 
sand,  because  it  is  inevitable,  in  an  age  of 
great  social  reform,  that  it  will  roar  in  like 
a  sea  eventually.  Yet  we  have  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health,  like  little  boys  with  their  pails 
and  shovels  building  sand  fortresses  trying  to 
stop  an  inevitable  tide  that  will  sweep  their 
sand  fortresses  away.  In  the  meantime  the 
government  is  wasting  the  money  of  the 
people  of  this  province,  and  what  is  even 
worse,  causing  untold  financial  hardship  upon 
thousands  of  people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

We  in  this  province  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity  because  we  are  standing  at  the 
crossroads  of  a  great  social  reform.  We  have 
the  means  in  this  province  to  carry  out  that 
reform.  We  have  the  will  and  the  wish  of 
most  of  the  people;  but  not  the  government. 

If  the  government  of  the  province  said  that 
they  would  bring  in  a  universal  comprehensive 
programme,  it  could  be  done  and  we  could 
become  literally  what  we  like  to  call  our- 
selves, the  banner  province.  If  Ontario  could 
carry  off  such  a  plan,  it  would  be  an  example 
not  only  to  the  rest  of  Cauda  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  example  to  the  world. 

This  to  me  is  a  tragic  situation,  that  we 
come  out  with  the  half-baked  bill  that  we 
have  before  this  House. 

The  legislation,  again  I  say,  is  the  result 
of  a  well  lobbied  bill.  Certainly  the  Ontario 
medical  association  had  a  built-in  lobby  in 
the  present  hon.  Minister  of  Health.  He  has 
by  his  utterances  over  the  years  shown  his 
opposition  to  almost  any  kind  of  a  govern- 
ment-supported programme  and  no  medical 
insurance  programme  is  going  to  succeed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  giving  the  people  what  they 
need  unless  it  is  supported  by  government 
and   heavily   subsidized   by   government. 

The  best  plans  available  today  are  probably 
those  put  out  by  PSI.  Not  so  long  ago,  about 
three  years  ago,  they  opened  the  plan  to 
everybody  who  needed  it  regardless  of  their 
age.  The  obvious  happened— and  this  is  the 
difference  between  voluntary  and  compulsory 
—those  who  needed  medical  insurance  joined, 
those  who  did  not,  the  younger  people,  stayed 
out.  Just  look  at  what  happened  to  PSI  when 
they  undertook  what  was  a  real  good  social 
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reform.  It  shows  even  tlie  non-profit  organiza- 
tions cannot  carry  it  off  successfully  without 
government  help. 

If  we  look  at  PSI  over  the  past  two  or  three 
years  it  becomes  apparent  that  private  non- 
profit plans  are  in  serious  trouble.  PSI  made 
their  health  plan  public  and  carried  on  a 
public  enrolment  period  and  offered  health 
insurance  without  a  medical  not  too  long 
ago.  What  was  the  result?  All  the  poor  rich 
signed  up,  the  chronically  ill  and  the  aged; 
and  as  a  result  of  this  PSI's  final  report  for 
1964  states: 

It  has  been  a  year  of  important  decisions, 
especially  regarding  the  subscription  rates, 
because  during  the  first  six  months  of  1964 
there  had  been  $1,800,000  more  paid  out 
for  medical  care  than  received  from 
subscription   income. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  hon.  mem- 
bers here  must  be  aware  that  the  rates 
obviously  had  to  go  up.  I  think  they  are 
around  $204  for  family  protection  now.  They 
are  going  to  continue  to  rise  as  long  as  yovi 
have  a  system  where  the  sick  can  join  if  they 
want  to,  and  the  others  can  join.  It  has 
happened,  for  example,  in  British  Columbia. 
British  Columbia  pioneered  hospitalization. 
They  said:  "You  can  join  if  you  like."  And 
what  happens?  The  old  and  the  sick  joined, 
and  the  healthy  stayed  out  of  it.  So  they  had 
to  change  the  plan.  Of  course,  along  came  the 
federal  government  and  all  that  was  wiped 
out.  But  they  began  hospitalization  there  and 
showed  it  did  not  work.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  expect  a  plan  to  work  when  that 
balance  is  utterly  and  completely  destroyed. 

Let  the  sick  come,  naturally;  let  the  healthy 
stay  out.  The  risk  must  be  spread.  It  must  be 
comprehensive,  or  all  you  are  going  to  do  is 
run  into  a  financial  disaster.  Even  the  way  in 
which  you  administer  this  bill,  trying  to  deter- 
mine who  you  are  going  to  subsidize,  is  a 
fantastic  web  that  will  eventtially  choke  the 
plan,  because  a  man's  income  varies  from 
year  to  year.  What  right  have  we  to  examine 
income  tax  returns?  Alberta  goes  on  the 
honour  system— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Who  said  we  did? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Alberta  is  having  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty.  How  are  you  going  to  tell? 
You  have  no  right  to,  and  Alberta  has  not. 
Alberta  estimates  that  one  per  cent  cheats, 
but  they  depend  on  the  honour  system. 

Why  cannot  you  have  a  proper  health 
system,  instead  of  this  ridiculous  administra- 
tive monstrosity  that  you  have  forced  upon 
us? 


I  think,  too,  that  it  is  regrettable,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  the  doctors  have  taken  the 
position  they  have.  I  used  to  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  they  were  the  most  conservative 
of  all  the  professions— and,  let  us  face  it,  all 
professions  are  very  cautious  to  protect  their 
interest;  the  doctors  are,  the  lawyers  are. 
I  consider  the  lawyers  the  most  conservative, 
yet  when  they  have  been  faced  with  legal 
care  I  have  not  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  they  have  brought  forth  a  good  scheme 
Ijecause  they  realize,  as  in  health  and  in  law, 
that  this  business  of  equality  is  a  lot  of  non- 
sense; it  is  humbug,  unless  you  have  the 
money.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  from 
what  experience  I  have  seen  in  health  or 
law,  that  if  you  have  the  money  you  get  far 
better  services.  I  know  the  doctors  like  to 
deny  this,  and  I  know  there  are  many  doctors 
who  go  out  of  their  way,  just  like  many 
lawyers,  to  take  cases  and  defend  them  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  case  which  interests  them, 
or  something  a  bit  different.  I  have  seen  it 
happen.  I  know  there  are  many  outstanding 
doctors.  Yet  prominent  doctors  have  criticized 
their  own  profession— for  example.  Sir  William 
Osier,  who  is  probably,  next  to  Sir  Frederick 
Banting,  the  greatest  medical  man  that  this 
country  has  ever  produced.  I  know  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  would  be  aware  of  the 
great  work  of  Sir  William  Osier.  Here  is  a 
quote  from  him.  No  politician  said  this,  but 
tliis  is  what  Sir  William  Osier  said:  "When  a 
doctor  starts  talking  about  principles,  you 
know  he  is  nearly  always  talking  about 
money." 

That  comes  from  one  of  the  men  perhaps 
even  greater  than  Sir  Frederick  Banting;  I 
do  not  know.  But  this  is  a  problem  that 
has  hurt  the  public  image  of  the  medical 
profession,  which  is  a  shame.  It  is  true  that 
the  average  person  trusts  his  own  doctor,  but 
of  the  profession  as  a  whole  the  public  has  a 
distrust.  It  is  unfortunate— it  is  a  calamity, 
really— that  in  the  province  of  Ontario  at  this 
stage  in  our  history  the  doctors  have  allowed 
the  most  conservative  and  most  narrow  of 
their  men  now  heading  the  Ontario  medical 
association  to  virtually  dictate  policy.  I  think 
they  have  done  a  disservice  to  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  dwell  a  bit 
more  on  this  retention  factor  of  the  insurance 
companies,  because  is  it  not  obvious  that  a 
company  that  has  heavy  operating  costs,  that 
is  paying  commissions,  that  is  competing  for 
business  and  that  has  expense  accounts,  is 
going  to  sncnd  far  more  money  than  a  non- 
profit plan? 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Is  that 
true  of  all  industries?  Should  we  socialize 
all  industry? 
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Mr.  Trotter:  My  hon.  friend  from  London, 
a  good  insurance  town,  is  maybe  a  bit  con- 
cerned about  it.  But  all  you  have  to  do  is 
read  the  Hall  report.  An  example  is  in  hospital 
insurance,  where  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  research  done.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  medical  insurance.  The  Blue  Cross- 
Mr.  White:  Does  the  hon.  member  want 
to  nationalize  all  types  of  insurance? 

Mr.  Trotter:  —for  hospital  insurance 
returned  95  cents  of  every  premium  dollar 
to  the  public,  while  some  insurance  com- 
panies—the worst— returned  41  per  cent  of  the 
insurance  dollar.  No  wonder  we  have  govern- 
ment hospitalization;  no  wonder  that  once 
government  hospitalization  came  in  99  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  Ontario  are  now  in  it. 
Obviously,  they  are  getting  their  dollar's 
worth.  This  is  all  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  are  asking— that  the  people  of  the 
province  get  a  dollar's  worth  out  of  any  gov- 
ernment or  any  insurance  scheme  that  comes 
in. 

Again,  I  say  that  the  government,  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill  in  the  way  it  is,  is  squander- 
ing the  public  money  to  a  disgusting  extent 
when  they  allow  private  insurance  companies 
to  mulct  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  of  28  cents  on  every  premium  dollar. 

The  present  bill  before  us  brings  in  the 
means  test.  We  are  making  second-class  citi- 
zens of  a  large  proportion  of  our  citizens. 
The  Hall  report  emphasized  that  we  should 
subsidize  an  insurance  scheme,  not  indi- 
viduals. In  subsidizing  the  scheme,  you  avoid 
this  business  of  the  means  test.  So,  again, 
they  have  ignored  all  the  studies  that  have 
gone  on  for  a  period  of  time.  When  you 
look  at  the  Hall  report,  you  cannot  say  it 
was  loaded  with  radicals  or  Liberals,  when 
we  see  Mr.  Justice  Emmett  Hall,  Conserva- 
tive; certainly  Senator  McCutcheon  cannot 
be  called  a  radical,  yet  these  are  the  men  that 
have  brought  out  this  report. 

I  remember  once  reading  about  Senator 
McCutcheon,  where  he  was  asked  how  he 
succeeded  in  business  and  he  said  it  was 
organization,  and  in  looking  at  the  lower 
right-hand  comer  of  a  balance  sheet  to  make 
sure  it  was  in  black. 

So  a  good  business  man  helps  come  for- 
ward with  the  Hall  report.  It  made  eco- 
nomic sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  preparation. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Nor  has  he  protested  about  it. 
He  has  never  protested  about  it. 


Mr.   Speaker:   Order.         '     .        , 

Mr.  Trotter:  So  when  you  get  down  to 
creating  this  type  of  scheme,  where  it  creates 
second-class  citizens,  where  we  have  this 
administrative  monstrosity  of  trying  to  decide 
who  is  paying  taxes,  they  throw  one  more 
thing  into  this  bill,  and  that  is  co-insurance. 
Why  this  government  wants  to  push  co- 
insurance when,  even  in  Alberta,  they  have 
shown  that  those  people  who  have  had  an 
opportunity—  ?. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  What 
does  the  hon.  member  mean,  even  in  Alberta? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Six  times  the  people  have  pre- 
ferred the  comprehensive  scheme  to  the  co- 
insurance scheme.  Three  are  many  studies 
to  show  that  it  is  the  rich  people  that  use 
the  medical  services  more  than  the  poor.  In 
fact,  the  sickness  survey  made  in  Canada  in 
the  early  1950s,  and  a  survey  made  not  so 
long  ago  in  the  United  States,  showed  that 
the  poor  were  twice  as  ill  as  the  rich,  and 
yet  those  who  were  better  off  used  medical 
service  twice  as  much  as  those  who  were 
less  well  off.  In  other  words,  everything  was 
reversed,  so  that  if  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
experts  ever  took  the  time  to  look  into  these 
things,  they  would  find  that  co-insurance  is 
something  that  will  not  serve  the  general 
public  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  cost  is  going  to  fall  on  the  average 
wage  earner,  because  today,  people  on  wel- 
fare are  taken  care  of.  The  very  rich  really 
need  not  worry,  but  it  is  that  large  segment, 
literally  the  backbone  of  the  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  that  are  not  protected  by  this  type 
of  insurance  bill.  These  are  the  people  that 
I  feel,  through  their  taxes,  are  going  to  have 
to  subsidize  the  lower  25  per  cent  and  yet 
get  nothing  for  themselves.  As  usual,  the 
fellow  who  is  paying  his  way  is  left  entirely 
on  his  own,  and  this  is  the  shocking  weak- 
ness in  this  bill. 

This  bill,  in  essence,  is  a  political  com- 
promise. It  is,  more  or  less,  giving  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  a  favoured  few— millions  to 
the  doctors  and  the  insurance  companies,  and 
a  few  paltry  alms  more  or  less  thrown  to  the 
people  who  are  regarded  as  peasants.  This 
is,  in  essence,  what  the  bill  is,  and  this  is 
why  it  is  unjust  and  unfair. 

This  bill  does  not  set  up  an  administration 
that  can  expand.  It  is  narrow  in  its  outlook, 
and  it  does  not  allow  for  what  inevitably  is 
going  to  be  needed— rehabilitative  services 
and  more  services  for  prevention  in  the  field 
of  health  services.  These  things  are  ignored, 
and  again  I  emphasize  what  a  tragedy  it  is 
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for  the  people  of  this  province,  and  for  the 
cause  of  health  services  in  general,  that  the 
government  has  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  we  are  faced  with  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  would  like,  in  summing  up,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  point  out  the  four  weaknesses  that  I  would 
say  are  in  this  bill.  It  puts  real  control  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurance  companies  and 
the  doctors,  which,  when  considered  that 
this  is  really  a  public  operation,  is  unfair  to 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

2.  The  way  we  have  set  up  our  payments, 
we  are  going  to  squander  the  public  money. 

3.  The  administrative  cost— where  we  have 
been  shown  in  the  Hall  report  that  in  some 
areas  you  can  operate  a  plan  at  five  cents  on 
the  dollar,  we  now  are  going  to  take  over  a 
plan  that  is  going  to  cost  28  cents  on  the 
dollar.    It  is  improvident  and  unfair. 

Finally,  there  is  no  equality  and  this  is 
the  main  thing,  because  more  than  just  deal- 
ing with  principle,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
dealing  with  people,  and  we  are  not  treat- 
ing our  people  equally. 

I  remember— and  this  came  home  to  me 
about  three  years  ago— when  I  was  on  a  drug 
committee  and  we  were  going  through  the 
facilities  for  treating  public  patients  at  the 
Toronto  general  hospital.  The  great  argu- 
ment at  that  time  was  the  question  of  drugs, 
whether  to  use  generic  drugs  or  brand  drugs. 
Most  people  in  the  medical  profession  con- 
sider the  generic  of  poorer  quality,  and  it  is 
best  to  have  the  brand  drugs.  I  can  remem- 
ber being  a  12-year-old  over  in  the  public 
section,  waiting  to  get  some  treatment— I 
think  I  had  tonsilitis.  Unfortunately,  I  do 
not  like  getting  in  line,  and  I  do  not  like 
charity,  the  same  as  anybody  else.  But  at 
that  time,  things  were  at  that  point.  Maybe 
having  a  bit  of  Scottish  shrewdness,  I  hit  on 
a  deal  with  the  doctor  who  examined  me  and 
said,  "I  want  to  pay  for  it.  Will  you  take 
$25?" 

Well,  he  operated  on  me  for  $25,  so  I  was 
not  a  charity  patient.  But  most  of  those 
people  in  that  long  line  were  charity  patients, 
and  I  was  never  back  there  until  I  was  on 
that  drug  committee,  and  we  were  going 
through  the  dispensary,  very  close  to  where 
the  patients  were  sitting.  I  remember  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
making  inquiries  of  one  of  the  men  getting 
the  drugs  together,  and  he  pointed  out  the 
different  drugs  they  get  and  said,  these  are 
the  generic.  I  remember  the  smile  on  his 
face  and  the  rather  cynical  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  He  said,  "We  give  those  to  those 
people  out  there." 


In  other  words,  the  people  out  there  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay,  get  the  cheap  stuff. 
This  is  what  the  situation  is  today,  and  to 
me,  that  incident  brings  home  the  need  to 
treat  our  people  in  this  province  as  the 
individual  human  beings  that  they  are.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  how  much  money  have  they 
got,  or  who  can  pay  their  bills,  but  are  they 
getting  good  health. 

And  do  not  let  any  hon.  member  in  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  go  away  believing  that 
there  is  equality  in  this  province,  because 
there  is  not.  This  is  why  I  think  it  is  a 
tragedy  that  at  a  time  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something,  I  am  disappointed  in 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health.  He  has  been 
Minister  of  Health  at  a  time  in  the  history 
of  this  province  when  he  could  really  do 
something.  But  instead  of  that,  he  has  be- 
come a  political  paraplegic,  and  cannot  stand 
on  his  legs.  They  are  waving  firmly  in  the 
breeze  at  all  times  on  these  great  principles 
of  health.  J 

The  hon.  Minister  made  a  great  speech 
way  back  in  1959  about  all  he  was  going  to 
do.  If  you  read  that  speech  today,  it  seems 
he  has  pretty  well  forgotten  about  it.  He 
is  strictly  an  apologist  for  the  Tory  govern- 
ment. But  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
not  going  to  rest  until  we  see  the  people  of 
this  province  get  the  medical  and  health 
treatment  they  deserve;  that  it  is  universal, 
comprehensive  treatment,  regardless  of  their  | 
state  of  health  and  regardless  of  their  means. 
I  hope  that  hon.  members  of  this  House  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  has  been  represented  rather  diffi- 
dently by  its  Tory  supporters  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Apparently  they  themselve.s 
do  not  regard  it  as  an  adequate  solution  to 
the  problem  of  financing  medical  care.  It 
has  been  suggested  in  other  quarters  that  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  half  a  loaf;  that  everybody 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  it  as  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  on  the  principle  that  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  often 
convinced  by  that  type  of  argument.  I  am 
prepared  to  settle  for  something  that  I  think 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  even  though  it 
may  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  see  it 
go,  and  I  have  done  that  many  times  in 
this  House. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  do  that  in  this  case. 
This  bill  is  not  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
it  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  will 
close  the  door  to  future  progress. 
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It  is  not  half  a  loaf  of  bread  in  place  of 
a  whole  loaf— which  is  the  most,  I  suppose, 
that  one  could  ever  hope  for  from  Tories— it 
is  a  dried-up  crust  that  the  hon.  Minister 
rescued  from  some  unused  cupboard  in  The 
Department  of  Health.  It  offers  nothing  to 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  except 
futihty.  It  represents  a  tremendous  bonanza— 
as  my  hon.  leader  (Mr.  MacDonald)  pointed 
out  yesterday— for  the  medical  profession  and 
insurance  companies,  but  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  it  offers  nothing 
at  all. 

We  do  not  support  that  sort  of  proposition 
and  we  will  certainly  not  vote  for  this  bill; 
we  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 

We  will,  however,  continue  to  press  the 
government  to  face  the  clear  facts  of  the 
situation.  It  is  possible  to  withdraw  this  bill 
and  bring  in  one  that  adequately  meets  the 
need  and  is  in  line  wth  modern  thinking  as 
to  medical  care  insurance. 

If  that  should  fail— and  I  hope  it  will  not— 
we  will  have  many  suggestions,  I  can  assure 
hon.  members,  to  try  to  make  at  least  half  a 
loaf  out  of  this  crust  of  bread  that  is  now 
before  us.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  that,  but  if  we  are  reduced  to  that 
necessity  we  will  do  our  best.  We  will  try 
first  of  all  to  persuade  the  government  to 
accept  a  proper  bill,  and  if  that  fails  we  will 
do  our  best  to  try  to  make  this  into  a  partially 
adequate  bill,  which  it  is  not  at  present. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  an 
optimistic  soul.  I  realize  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  is  normally  impervious  to 
logic  and  common  sense,  and  he  may  con- 
tinue to  be  so  in  this  case.  With  his  dour 
Scottish  nature  he  may  dig  his  heels  in,  and 
the  more  wrong  he  is  shown  to  be  the  further 
he  may  dig  his  heels  in.  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  educational  process.  I  was  encouraged 
in  that  belief  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  listened  to  my  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  who  preceded  me  in  this  debate. 
I  think  all  of  us  were  impressed  by  his 
eloquent  plea  for  a  complete,  comprehensive 
public  medical  care  insurance  programme. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  conviction  on  the 
matter  and  I  think  that  his  speech  today 
shows  the  value  of  education.  Because  only 
a  few  years  ago,  in  1960  to  be  precise,  he 
proposed  in  this  House  a  resolution  that,  "the 
government  establish  a  province-wide  system 
of  comprehensive,  prepaid  health  insurance, 
including  medical  and  drug  expenses." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seemed  to  us  in  this 
group  that  that  resolution  was  a  little  vague. 


So  just  to  make  sure  that  there  could  be  no 
misunderstanding,  my  hon.  leader  moved, 
seconded  by  myself,  that  we  make  one  small 
amendment  in  the  resolution,  namely,  to 
insert  the  words  "government  operated." 

Well,  that  really  provoked  a  storm  from 
the  benches  to  my  right.  The  upshot  of  it 
was,  without  getting  into  the  whole  story 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after  blasting  us 
from  stem  to  gudgeon  for  suggesting  a 
public,  comprehensive  health  insurance  pro- 
gramme, they  then  voted  in  favour  of 
adjournment  of  the  debate  so  that  the  whole 
thing  could  be  swept  under  the  table  and 
forgotten,  and  indeed,  they  voted  to  have 
their  own  resolution  shelved  by  that  vote. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  space 
of  five  years  the  educational  process  has 
worked  quite  significantly  with  my  hon. 
friend  from  Parkdale. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Stop  bicker- 
ing! Let  us  stand  together  on  principle, 
shall  we? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  even 
happy  to  welcome  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  into  the  ranks  of  the  converted. 
Those  two  have  finally  seen  the  light  on  this 
matter.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I  can 
also  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health.  Unfortunately,  it  would 
appear  that  that  day  may  still  be  some 
distance  removed;  but  when  one  considers 
the  progress  that  our  hon.  friends  on  the 
Liberal  benches  have  made  in  this  matter  in 
the  last  five  years,  I  think  we  can  hold  out 
hope  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  as  well. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  did  not  vouchsafe  to  this 
House  a  speech  in  moving  second  reading  of 
the  bill.  He  did,  however,  make  a  rather 
extended  statement  when  he  moved  first 
reading.  I  would  suggest  that  in  his  state- 
ment on  first  reading  he  stretched  the  rules 
of  the  House  more  than  a  little.  He  went,  I 
would  say,  beyond  what  the  rule  book 
describes  as  "a  short  explanation  of  the 
purport  of  the  bill." 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  The  hon. 
member  is   breaking   a   rule   right  now! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  that  I  know  of. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  would 
have  been  prepared  to  tolerate  a  rather  ex- 
tended statement  by  the  hon.  Minister  on 
first  reading  of  so  important  a  bill  as  this.  The 
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only  trouble  is  that  there  was  no  explanation 
j;iven  in  his  statement  at  all,  as  others  in  this 
debate  have  already  pointed  out.  He  did  not 
explain  the  purport  of  the  bill.  He  did  not 
take  advantaj^e  of  the  opportunity,  as  I  think 
we  would  have  all  been  prepared  to  concede 
he  might  have  done  whether  the  rules  per- 
mitted it  or  not,  to  give  the  factual  basis, 
the  results  of  the  research  on  which  his  bill 
was  drawn.   There  was  none  of  that. 

On  all  the  critical  points,  he  said  that  al- 
though he  had  been  studying  this  matter  for 
some  years  he  still  had  not  found  the  answer. 
He  was  bringing  forward  the  bill,  he  said, 
without  knowing  exactly  what  the  factual 
basis  for  it  was.  In  particular,  he  did  not 
even  have  the  courtesy  to  give  to  the  House 
—and  he  still  has  not  given  to  the  House, 
even  though  we  are  now  debating  the 
principle  of  the  bill— the  scale  of  subsidy  that 
will  be  involved  for  the  group  whose  taxable 
income  is  between  zero  and  $1,000.  He  gave 
us  a  table  that  he  said  was  illustrative  of 
how  the  subsidization  of  premiums  will  work. 
It  was  just  illustrative.  Surely,  he  could  now, 
he  should  by  now,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
by  now,  to  give  us  the  precise  facts  on  this. 

Has  he  not  even  studied  the  matter?  It  is 
rather  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  cut  the 
table  off  at  a  taxable  income  of  $400,  he  did 
not  extend  it  beyond  that  point.  I  think  it 
is  obvious  why  he  did  not,  even  if  the  table 
was  just  tentative.  Once  he  got  up  around 
$900  or  $1,000,  we  would  have  discovered 
that  the  amount  that  the  individual  will  have 
to  pay  under  this  bill,  if  this  table  is  even 
close  to  right,  is  about  $170  a  year. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  A 
piece  of  deception. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  was  quite  happy  when  he 
was  talking  about  people  with  taxable  incomes 
of  between  nothing  and  $70,  who  will  have 
to  pay  only  $10  with  the  government  paying 
the  rest.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  put  in 
cold  print  the  fact  that  a  person  with,  shall 
we  say,  between  $900  and  $1,000  in  taxable 
income,  will  have  to  pay  something  like  $165 
to  $175  in  medical  insurance  premiums. 

Now,  I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
Mr.  Speaker— and  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  on  other  occasions— that  he  should 
reconsider  this  whole  proposition.  A  person 
with  a  taxable  income  of  $1,000  a  year  or 
$900  a  year  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay 
$165,  $170  or  $175  a  year  for  medical  in- 
surance; particularly  for  the  incomplete  medi- 
cal insurance  offered  in  this  bill.  He  cannot 
afford  to  do  it. 

The  hon.  Minister,  if  he  is  going  to  .stick 
by   this   bill,   should    at    least   reconsider   the 


whole  basis  of  subsidization.  He  should  tliink 
in  terms  of  subsidization  up  to,  I  would  say, 
a  taxable  income  of  $3,000  a  year. 

Take  a  person's  taxable  income  as  $1,000 
a  year.  Now,  just  who  would  that  be?  A 
family  of  a  husband  and  wife  and  two 
children  would  have  a  taxable  income  of 
$1,000  if  they  were  earning  a  miserable 
$3,700  a  year.  Now,  a  family  in  that  situa- 
tion simply  cannot  afford  medical  care 
insurance  at  the  sort  of  prices  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  in  mind.  Those  people  will  be 
excluded  completely  from  medical  care  in- 
surance by  the  sheer  fact  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to 
dwell  particularly  on  the  information  the 
hon.  Minister  did  not  give  us.  Frankly,  it 
would  fill  volumes.  But  I  would  like  to  spend 
a  little  time  on  some  of  the  things  he  did 
say. 

He  did  not  give  any  information  to  speak 
of  at  all.  It  was  not  the  type  of  speech  that 
was  appropriate  on  first  reading.  It  was,  in- 
deed, factiovis  and  tendentious  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  was  the  sort  of  speech  that 
should  have  been  made  on  second  reading. 

I  regret  the  tendency  that  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  seem  to  have  developed, 
of  not  making  speeches  introducing  their  bills 
on  second  reading,  they  make  their  whole 
speech,  mostly  out  of  order,  on  first  reading. 
I  think  that  they  should  follow  the  rules  and 
get  into  the  debate  along  with  the  rest  of 
us,  and  make  their  statements  at  the  proper 
time. 

At  any  rate,  this  was  an  argumentative 
type  of  statement,  not  based  on  sound  argu- 
ments, that  could  appropriately  have  been 
made  on  second  reading  and  was  completely 
out  of  order  on  first  reading.  It  is  significant, 
however,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  it  indicates  the 
line  of  Tory  propaganda,  not  the  arguments. 
There  is  no  argument  here  at  all,  only 
propaganda.  It  is  the  line  the  Tories  followed 
during  the  last  election  campaign,  when  they 
had  another  inadequate  bill  halfway  through 
the  House,  one  that  even  they  discarded.  It 
is  the  same  line  they  are  now  following,  and 
it  is  a  line  that  is  not  designed  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject,  but  deliberately  to  con- 
fuse the  issue,  and  to  divert  attention  from 
the  issues  that  are  really  at  stake. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
worth  exploding  some  of  the  mythology  that 
the  hon.  Minister  tried  to  put  forward  in  his 
introductory  statement  while  we  have  the 
opportunity.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  main  points  he  made  in  that 
introductory  statement. 

He  said,  first  of  all,  that  the  greatest  single 
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step  with  regard  to  health  care  was  taken  by 
the  government  of  this  province  on  January  1, 
1959,  when  the  Ontario  hospital  care  insur- 
ance programme  came  into  operation.  He 
said:  "This  programme  was  founded  on  cer- 
tain principles  which  have  proved  sound, 
workable  and  successful,  principles  from 
which  we  have  never  departed."  That  is  a 
quote  from  the  hon.  Minister. 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  as  he  tried  to  in- 
dicate when  that  other  ill-fated  bill  was 
before  the  House  a  few  years  ago,  that  this 
new  bill  on  medical  care  insurance  is  based 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  hospital  care 
insurance  programme.  That  was  the  burden 
of  a  good  part  of  his  introductory  state- 
ment: He  is  following  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  were  followed  in  the  hospital  care 
insurance  programme.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
surprised  that  an  hon.  Minister  of  the  Crown 
would  make  a  statement  that  is  so  clearly 
wrong.  This  bill  that  is  now  before  us  is  not, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  hospital  care  insurance  pro- 
gramme. 

Let  us  just  take  the  principles  of  the 
hospital  programme.  The  hon.  Minister  said, 
by  a  very  quick  twist  of  the  tongue,  that  the 
hospital  programme  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  voluntary  coverage,  just  as  this  bill 
he  now  has  before  us  is  so  based.  He  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  that  that  is  not  true,  and 
I  am  surprised  that  he  made  such  a  state- 
ment in  the  House. 

The  hospital  insurance  programme  involved 
compulsory  coverage  for  more  than  half  of  the 
population.  The  recent  reports  of  the  hospital 
services  commission  do  not  segregate  the 
compulsorily  covered  groups,  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  this  stage  how  many  of  the 
people  now  covered  by  the  hospital  plan  are 
in  the  compulsory  groups.  But  looking  at  the 
figures,  it  would  appear  that  at  least  60  per 
cent  are  in  the  compulsory  groups. 

The  hon.  Minister  glossed  over  that  point, 
trippingly  shall  we  say,  when  he  said,  speak- 
ing of  the  hospital  plan: 

Coverage  is  non-compulsory  except  for 
employee  groups  and  this  was  done  to 
ensure  continuity  of  protection  for  those 
who  over  the  years  had  had  hospital  care 
insurance  in  their  wage  and  salary  con- 
tracts. 

The  hon.  Minister  knows  perfectly  well  that 
that  was  not  why  it  was  done  at  all.  If  that 
was  the  reason,  then  whv  does  he  not  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  medical  bill?  There  are 
even  more  now  covered  by  medical  insurance 
in  their  wage  and  salary  contracts  than  were 
covered  by  hospital  insurance  in  those  days. 


The  reason  there  was  compulsory  coverage 
for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
the  hospital  insurance  plan  was  in  order  to 
diversify  risks,  and  to  provide  a  base  which 
would  prevent  adverse  selection  and  thus 
make  the  plan  unworkable.  That  is  why  it 
was  done. 

We  in  this  group— I  was  not  in  the  House 
at  the  time— but  this  party  objected  to  it 
being  made  compulsory  for  some  people  and 
not  for  others.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
reason  it  was  made  compulsory  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  was  in  order  to 
diversify  risks  and  make  a  workable  plan. 

So  let  us  end  this  nonsense  that  the 
hospital  plan  is  a  voluntary  plan.  It  is  no 
such  thing.  It  was  a  compulsory  plan  from 
the  beginning  for  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, a  large  enough  group  to  make  it  work- 
able. 

The  hon.  Minister  also  said  that  this  bill 
is  similar  to  the  hospital  insurance  plan,  in 
that  it  is  a  public  plan  available  to  everyone. 
Well,  I  will  agree  with  him  in  his  description 
of  the  hospital  plan— it  is  and  was  a  public 
plan  operated  by  a  public  commission,  and 
protection  is  available  to  everyone.  It  is  com- 
pulsory for  60  per  cent  of  the  people  and 
available  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  the  remain- 
ing 40  per  cent,  most  of  whom  have  now 
seen  the  value  of  the  plan  and  have  enrolled 
in  it. 

But  what  is  proposed  in  this  bill  is  not 
available  to  anybody  except  the  very  poor— 
the  1,800,000  in  this  province  who  are  so 
poor  that  they  do  not  pay  any  income  tax  at 
all  or  have  a  taxable  income  of  not  more  than 
$1,000.  It  is  not  available  to  anyone  else. 
If  the  hon.  Minister  really  believes  in  the 
principles  of  the  hospital  insurance  plan,  why 
does  he  not  follow  those  principles?  Why  does 
he  not  make  his  plan  available  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  take  it?  Why  does  he  not  con- 
sider providing  a  solid  base  to  diversify  risks, 
so  that  coverage  can  be  provided  cheaply, 
rather  than  in  a  very  expensive  form,  as  is 
now  proposed  here?  Why  does  he  not  open 
this  up? 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  he  did,  in  fact, 
follow  the  principles  of  the  hospital  insur- 
ance legislation,  there  would,  within  five  or 
ten  years,  be  practically  one  hundred  per  cent 
coverage,  just  as  there  is  practically  one 
hundred  per  cent  coverage  under  the  hospital 
plan.  But  that  is  not  true  under  this  bill,  be- 
cause unless  one  is  in  a  deprived  group,  with 
so  little  income  that  he  pays  little  or  no 
income  tax,  he  cannot  get  imder  the  public 
aspect  of  the  plan  at  all.  What  is  particularly 
regrettable,  we  cannot  bring  in  people  with 
lower  morbidity  rates  than  those  in  the  lower 
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income  groups,  so  as  to  reduce  the  costs  of  the 
plan. 

Related  to  this  phony  argument  that  the 
hon.  Minister  presented  in  his  introductory 
statement,  is  a  further  one  that  he  set  forth  on 
page  five  of  the  mimeographed  version  of  his 
statement,  in  which  he  said,  and  I  am  now 
quoting: 

We    have    provided    in     this    bill    that 

medical  services  insurance  will  be: 

1.    Available   to    all,    regardless   of   age, 

state  of  past  or  present  health  or  financial 

status. 

Now  that  statement  is  completely  false, 
Mr.  Speaker.  He  has  not  ensured  that  medical 
insurance  services  will  be  available  to  all 
at  all.  He  has  ensured  that  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  very  poor,  one  million  who  pay 
no  income  tax  and  800,000— not  all  of  the 
800,000  but  a  certain  number— who  pay  very 
little  income  tax. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Anybody  can 
buy  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  my  hon.  friend  from  Eglin- 
ton says,  anybody  can  buy  it.  But  just  as  I 
said  in  relation  to  the  hon.  Minister's  previous 
bill,  Cadillacs  are  available  to  everybody  in 
this  province;  anybody  can  buy  them.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Addison  dealership  over  on 
Bay  Street  or  wherever  it  is  would  be  tickled 
to  death  to  provide  you  with  a  Cadillac  if 
you  gave  it  $7,000  or  $10,000,  or  whatever 
the  amount  may  be. 

Under  the  hon.  Minister's  bill,  medical 
services  insurance  will  be  available  to  every- 
one in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Cadillacs 
are  available  to  everyone,  except  for  the  very 
poor.  It  will  be  available  to  the  very  poor, 
and  even  though  the  hon.  Minister  has  chosen 
the  most  costly  method  possible  for  achieving 
that  purpose,  I  am  glad  he  has  achieved  that, 
at  least.  In  his  earlier  legislation,  the  hon. 
Minister  had  not  even  achieved  that  much, 
but  once  we  get  beyond  the  people  in  dire 
poverty,  it  is  simply  not  available  to  the 
majority  of  the  people,  because  it  will  cost 
too  much.  They  will  continue  to  be  priced 
out  of  the  market.  Unless  they  are  in  em- 
ployee groups,  where  the  employer  pays  all 
or  part  of  the  cost,  they  will  continue  to 
have  no  coverage.  And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  will  contribute,  through  their  taxes,  to 
provide  coverage  for  other  people. 

I  think  the  taxation  system  should  be 
used,  as  an  instrument  for  redistribiition  of 
wealth,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  used 
to  make  certain  people  pay  for  benefits  for 
other  people  that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
for    themselves.     If    the    hon.    Minister    said 


that  we  should  all  chip  in  and  help  to  provide 
coverage  for  everyone,  I  would  be  for  it. 
But  that  means  coverage  for  everyone,  not 
just  for  a  few  privileged  groups  at  the 
bottom  and  the  top  of  the  income  scale. 

The  hon.  Minister  then  went  on  to  say  a 
little  later  in  the  same  statement  that  Ontario 
is  the  province  with  the  highest  ratio  of 
N'oluntary  medical  insurance  in  Canada.  He 
said  "some  76.5  per  cent  are  already  covered, 
and  a  further  7.3  per  cent  have  special  cover- 
age, so  that  some  83.8  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  are  covered  at  the  present  time." 

The  hon.  Minister  did  not  do  any  research 
to  arrive  at  those  figures;  he  just  produced, 
holus  bolus,  without  any  criticism  at  all,  the 
figures  presented  by  the  Canadian  health 
insurance  association.  That  is  the  type  of 
figure  it  has  been  palming  off  on  the  public 
for  years,  and  it  is  a  most  misleading  figure. 
I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  should  do 
what  he  admitted  in  his  statement  he  has 
not  done— that  is,  study  the  adequacy  of  the 
coverage  that  this  76.5  to  83.8  per  cent  is 
getting.  Because  without  some  analysis  of 
that,  the  figures  are  completely  meaningless. 

Other  people  have  undertaken  some 
analysis  of  these  claims,  and  I  think  it  is 
worth  referring  to,  at  least,  some  studies  that 
have  been  made  on  this  subject.  I  would 
certainly  not  go  into  all  of  them,  because 
there  are  many,  and  it  would  take  a  long  time 
to  deal  with  them  all.  But  I  will  deal  with 
some  of  them.  For  example,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  some  portions  of  the  brief  that  the 
Ontario  federation  of  labour  presented  to 
the  Hagey  commission  a  year  ago  January. 
They  took  the  claim  of  the  health  insurance 
association  that  a  large  percentage— the  figure 
was  not  exactly  the  same  as  here— of  the 
people  are  now  covered  under  private  plans, 
and  went  into  some  detail  as  to  what  that 
meant.  I  want  to  read  a  portion  from  the 
brief  they  presented  to  the  Hagey  commis- 
sion. Apparently  the  hon.  Minister  did  not 
read  that  brief,  because  he  does  not  show 
that  he  has  been  affected  by  it  at  all.  But 
this  is  what  the  federation  discovered  by  an 
analysis  of  these  claims: 

The  following  case  histories  were 
selected  by  the  Canadian  health  insurance 
association  in  its  submission  to  the  Royal 
commission    on   health    services— 

that  is  the  Hall  commission: 

—in  1962.  Therefore  they  can  safely  be 
assumed  to  reflect  the  insurance  industry 
in  its  best  light. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the 
cases    that    the    Canadian    health    insurance 
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association  itself  selected  were  representative 
of  the  kind  of  coverage  it  vi'as  providing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  are  you  reading 
from? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  OFL  brief  to  the 
Hagey  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  he  reading  something 
from  the  brief? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
brief,  and  now  I  am  making  some  com- 
ments of  my  own.  I  always  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  en- 
lightened, so  I  will  be  happy  to  stop  at  any 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  I  am  very  interested,  and  that  is  why  I 
really  want  to  know  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  read  it  very  slowly, 
then,  because  it  is  interesting. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  assume,  as  the  federation  did,  that  the 
cases  that  the  health  insurance  association 
itself  selected  do  not  reflect  unfavourably 
on  the  insurance  industry.  Here  are  some 
of  them,  as  summarized  by  the  federation  of 
labour: 

In  claim  number  four  of  company  "A", 
the  patient  was  left  to  cover  $198  out  of 
a  bill  of  $599.80,  or  almost  one  third  of 
the  total. 

In  claim  number  six,  of  the  same  com- 
pany, the  subscriber  was  required  to  pay 
$2,664  out  of  a  total  bill  of  $8,950,  or 
almost  30  per  cent  of  the  total. 

And  if  I  may  interject,  Mr.  Speaker,  enough 
to  break  most  people. 

Mr.  Reilly:  That  is  co-insurance,  though. 

Mr.  Bryden:  These  were  the  policies  these 
people    were    selling.     They    were    taken    as 
representative  by  the  companies  themselves. 
Another  instance   in   company  "C",   ex- 
ample one,  is  an  illness  of  long  duration. 
The  insured  had  to  pay  $2,483  out  of  a 
total  of  $10,621,  or  shghtly  in  excess  of 
23  per  cent  of  the  total  bill. 

Claim  number  two  required  that  the 
insured  pay  out  $1,517  of  a  bill  for  $5,832, 
or  26  per  cent. 

A  tabulation  of  all  the  cases  cited  by 
the  association  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
a  subscriber  up  to  this  moment  may  be 
financially  liable.  Of  the  45  examples  pro- 
vided by  the  association,  in  only  four 
cases  did  the  carrier  cover  the  total  cost 


incurred.  In  21  cases,  the  insured  was  left 
to  pay  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  and  in  another  eight  cases  between 
10  and  20  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

They  give  further  details,  but  I  think  that 
illustrates  my  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
significant  figure  is  not  the  one  the  hon.  Min- 
ister persistently  cites,  namely,  the  number 
of  people  or  the  percentage  of  people  who 
might  have  some  sort  of  coverage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Do  you  not  think  any- 
body should  pay  anything? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  significant  fact,  I  believe, 
in  a  health  insurance  plan  under  which 
people  should— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Nobody  should  pay 
anything. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man 
should  have  to  pay— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
member  is  saying. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  believe  a  man  should 
have  to  pay  $2,600  for  medical  bills  after 
he  has  paid  a  high  premium,  presumably  to 
give  him  protection.  I  would  think,  if  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  would  stop  and  think 
about  it,  he  would  consider  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  provide,  as  we  do  in  our 
hospital  plan,  that  after  a  person  pays  a 
certain  premium— and  we  can  discuss  on; 
other  occasions  the  nature  of  the  premium — 
his  bills  should  be  covered  in  toto,  and  not— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  same  principle- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  object  violently  to 
the  hospital  plan,  if  a  man  with  a  long  illness 
who  incurred  a  hospital  bill  of  $10,000  was 
then  presented  with  a  personal  bill  of  $2,500. 
I  am  happy,  even  though  I  believe  there  are 
some  defects  in  our  current  hospital  plan, 
that  at  least  that  vicious  principle  is  not 
included  in  it.  But  this  is  what  is  involved 
in  the  76.5  to  83.8  per  cent  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister refers  to  as  being  covered.  I  may  say 
that  there  is  probably  a  substantial  amount  of 
double  counting  in  those  figures,  too,  but  I 
will  not  go  into  it.  I  have  studied  the  reports 
issued  by  the  association,  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  any  effort  has  been  made  to 
eliminate  double  counting.  How  much  it  is  is 
impossible  to  say;  one  would  have  to  study 
the  actual  records  to  find  out.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  some.  But  what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant is  that  all  the  hon.  Minister  means  is  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  people  get  some 
coverage.    I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  take  a 
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look  at  what  the  Hall  commission  had  to  say 
about  this. 

At  the  time  it  made  its  study,  it  noted  that, 
taking  the  whole  country:  "10,675,000 
Canadians  had  some  form  of  medical  insur- 
ance or  prepayment  coverage"— the  sort  of 
figures  the  health  insurance  association  loves 
to  cite. 

"But,"  said  the  Hall  commission  a  few 
pages  later,  "of  these  the  coverage  held  by 
nearly    three    million    is    totally    inadequate." 

It  made  an  analysis  in  Table  18-2,  on  page 
731  of  \olume  1  of  the  report,  of  the 
amount  of  protection  that  these  so-called 
"covered"  people  got.  It  found  this  in  the 
overall  picture,  although  we  talk  about  the 
large  percentage  of  the  people  who  are 
covered  by  some  sort  of  medical  insurance 
contract,  the  Hall  commission's  estimate  was 
that  the  claims  actually  paid,  which  is  surely 
a  more  meaningful  figure,  represented  only  a 
little  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  liabilities 
for  medical  expenses  incurred  by  the  people 
of  Canada.  And  that  was  probably  an  under- 
estimate. I  will  admit  that  this  figure  is  a 
couple  of  years  out-of-date  now;  it  is  also  a 
Canadian  average,  it  does  not  apply  specific- 
ally to  Ontario.  I  will  admit  that,  but  we 
have  been  given  no  figures  along  this  line— 
the  really  significant  point— by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. The  best  we  can  do  is  to  work  on  the 
basis  of  the  partial  figures  that  have  been 
worked  out  by  other  people  investigating  the 
field.  These  other  figures  indicate  that  the 
claim  the  hon.  Minister  has  made,  and  that 
lie  loves  to  repeat,  about  the  percentage  who 
have  some  sort  of  medical  insurance  coverage 
is  grossly  misleading,  to  say  the  least;  it  does 
not  represent  the  true  picture  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  to  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  hon.  Minister's  statement, 
the  good  old  moss-backed  Toryism  of  our 
friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  the 
diversion,  the  attempt  to  create  a  duststorm 
so  as  to  confuse  the  issue  and  conceal  from 
as  many  people  as  possible  what  the  real 
issue  is. 

An  hon.  member:  But  not  from  you. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  says  in  his  most  resound- 
ing period  on  page  10  of  his  mimeographed 
statement: 

Some  believe  that  governments  should 
regiment  the  people,  deciding  what  is  best 
for  them  and  imposing  the  decision  upon 
them  by  compulsion.  Others,  and  we  sub- 
scribe to  this  [that  means  the  government] 
believe  the  same  objective  can  be  obtained 
without  compulsion. 

This  is  the  old  worn  out  Tory  red  herring— 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  want  some  dispos- 
able income  left. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  the  old  red  herring  that 
smells  to  high  heaven  that  has  been  dragged 
back  and  forth  across  the  path  so  many  times 
it  is  a  mystery  that  they  have  the  gall  to  drag 
it  across  once  again,  I  may  say  that  it  was 
the  same  old  red  herring  that  for  15  years 
was  dragged  across  the  path  with  regard  to 
hospital  insurance.    Now  we  get  it  again. 

Is  the  hon.  Minister  suggesting  that,  to 
take  one  example,  Chief  Justice  Emmett  Hall, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Saskatchewan, 
believes  that  governments  should  regiment  the 
people?  Does  he  seriously  believe  that?  Does 
he  believe  that  any  of  the  people  who  served 
on  the  Royal  commission  on  health  services, 
appointed  by  the  Diefenbaker  administration 
in  Ottawa,  really  believe  in  regimenting  the 
people?  1  do  not  think  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  believes  such  a  thing  at  all.  If  he 
does,  he  is  even  further  beyond  hope  than 
I  had  thought. 

Does  he  believe  it  is  regimentation  to  have 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws? 


Mr.  White:  That 


foolish  analogy. 


Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  a  very  sound  analogy. 
We  say  that  education  is  a  basic  matter,  and 
I  say  that  health  is  a  basic  matter.  I  can 
agree  that  there  is  a  basis  for  argument  as 
to  whether  education  and  health  are  anal- 
ogous; obviously,  they  arc  not  completely 
analogous.  I  say  that  they  are  sufficiently 
analogous  that  the  same  sort  of  principle 
should  apply  in  this  field, 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  wants  to 
force  everybody  into  the  mould  shaped  by 
his  own  biases. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But,  you  see,  if  we  try  to 
argue  the  case,  which  I  think  is  at  least 
arguable,  that  there  is  a  clear  analogy  be- 
tween health  and  education  in  their  basic 
importance  to  the  community- 
Mr.  White:  Is  the  hon.  member  going  to 
force  everybody  to   go  to  church? 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  see,  we  get  the  old  Tory 
red  herring  that  some  people  believe  in 
regimentation;  that  we  are  trying  to  regiment 
everybody.  Every  time  we  try  to  drag  these 
fellows  one  step  more  into  the  20th  century 
they  scream  "regimentation!"  Of  course,  they 
have  been  doing  it  for  a  long  time  and  I 
suppose  they  will  continue  to  do  it.  There 
is  nothing  that  hurts  a  Tory  more  than  a 
new  idea.  They  have  been  resisting  this  new 
idea  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember— 
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Mr.  White:  This  session  disproves  that 
idea. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  I  have  observed  in  the 
past  that  in  time  they  can  learn  to  bear  their 
hurt.  They  did  finally  go  along  with— 

Mr.   White:    There's   more   to   come. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Even  Strachan  went  along 
with  the  idea  of  pubhc  education  ultimately. 
They  went  along  with  the  idea  of  public  hos- 
pital insurance,  but  they  are  still  kicking  and 
screaming  against  the  logical  extension  of 
that  principle.  They  claim  that  anybody  who 
argues  this  principle  wants  to  regiment  the 
people;  they  are  not  willing  to  consider  it  on 
its  merits.  No,  they  have  to  attack  the  people 
making  the  argument.  Well,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are  now 
attacking  such  people  as  Chief  Justice 
Emmett  Hall. 

I  may  say,  and  it  is  public  knowledge,  that 
prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  bench.  Chief 
Justice  Hall,  when  he  was  a  practising  lawyer, 
was  a  well-known  and  prominent  Conserva- 
tive, one  of  the  leading  Conservatives  in  the 
province   of  Saskatchewan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Very  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  an  extremely  good  judge, 
and  he  was,  according  to  my  amateur  assess- 
ment, an  extremely  good  lawyer  before  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bench. 


I  think  it  is  worth  putting  into  the  record 
just  what  the  commission  did  say  on  this 
point.  I  will  try  to  avoid  reading  more  than 
is  necessary,  but  I  think  there  are  some  points 
that  should  be  made.  Remember  that  this  is 
a  commission  appointed  by  a  Tory  govern- 
ment, and  most  of  them  are  Tories.  I  know 
that  hurts  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  quite  a 
lot- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   It  does  not  hurt  me  a 

bit- 
Mr.   Bryden:   You  have  been  deserted  by 

the  only— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
it  is  one  of  the  hon,  member's  red  herrings, 
that  is  all.  It  is  a  red  herring  if  he  calls  this 
a   Tory  report. 

Mr.   Bryden:    I  can  sympathize  with  him; 
he    is    being    deserted    by    more    and    more 
people.   He   is  standing  in  splendid  isolation 
advocating    an    out-of-date    idea    that    even 
Tories   cannot  support  when  they  study  the 
matter.  Here  is  what  the  commission  had  to 
say  on  page  742  of  volume  1  of  its  report: 
The  commissioners  were  basically  sym- 
pathetic to  the  views  of  those  who  believe 
full-scale    government    action    to    be    un- 
necessary in  the  health  services  field.    Like 
most     Canadians,     we     suspect,     we     are 
opposed  to  change  simply  for  the  sake  of 
change. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Good  judgment,  I  said.      There  is  a  good  Tory  statement  to  begin  with. 


Mr.  Bryden:  He  was  certainly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  province  of  Saskatch- 
ewan. He  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  com- 
mon sense.  Naturally,  now  that  he  is  on  the 
bench  he  has  no  association  with  party 
politics,  but  I  think  we  can  still  say  that  he 
is  a  man  of  conservative  temperament,  using 
a  small  "c"  on  that  word.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  fair  description  of  him;  I  suspect  it  is 
one  that  he  himself  would  agree  with.  He 
was  appointed,  as  we  all  know,  by  a  Con- 
servative government  at  Ottawa  to  head  a 
commission  to  investigate  this  whole  matter. 
Unfortunately,  the  government  of  Ontario 
never  did  bother  to  investigate  the  matter. 
If  they  had,  they  might  have  been  persuaded 
by  the  logic  of  the  facts,  just  as  Chief  Justice 
Hall  and  his  associates  were,  because  once 
they  got  into  the  facts  and  began  to  study 
what  the  true  situation  was,  they  changed 
their  own  minds.  They  said  that  they  have 
done  that.  They  found  that  they  could  not 
support  the  sort  of  nonsense  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  put  forward  in  this  bill  on  the 
basis  of  any  comprehensive  and  impartial 
analysis  of  the  facts. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Does  the  hon.  member 
not   agree  with  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do.  not  agree  with  the  first 
sentence  but  I  agree  with  the  second.  I  am 
opposed  to  change  simply  for  the  sake  of 
change.  I  disagree  with  the  original  assess- 
ment that  full-scale  government  action  is  un- 
necessary, but  they  frankly  admitted  that 
that  was  the  predilection  with  which  the 
commission  started.  Then  they  went  on  to 
say: 

Accordingly,   we   examined  hopefully— 
Hopefully! 

—the  central  feature  in  the  health  insur- 
ance association  and  Canadian  medical 
association  proposals— 

They  do  not  mention  the  proposal  made  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  of  this  province, 
but  he  was  in  the  same  company: 

—we  examined  hopefully  the  central 
feature  in  these  proposals  .  .  .  that  the 
great  majority  of  Canadians  could,  and 
would,  become  insured  through  their  own 
means,    and    that    the    government    would 
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need     to     assist    only     a    relatively    small 
number. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  House 
if  it  has  heard  statements  like  that  anywhere 
else,  besides  in  the  briefs  presented  to  the 
Hall  commission.  This  is  the  line  the  govern- 
ment has  been  palming  off— I  think  with 
declining  conviction— for  as  long  as  it  has  dis- 
cussed this  matter.  It  is  the  old  line  of  the 
Canadian  medical  association  and  the  Cana- 
dian health  insurance  association.  But  re- 
turning to  the  Hall  report: 

The  health  insurance  association,  for 
example,  states  that  the  borderline  for 
determining  who  will  need  subsidy  should 
be  drawn  where  the  income  tax  legislation 
draws  it  now.  That  is,  anyone  now  paying 
income  tax  is  deemed  able  to  pay  his  full 
premiums,  and  only  those  who  do  not  pay 
income  tax  fall  in  the  "medically  indigent" 
category  and  therefore  require  subsidy. 

This,  with  one  modification,  is  exactly  the 
principle  of  the  bill  that  is  now  before  us 
and,  as  the  Hall  commission  said: 

Unfortunately  the  problem  is  not  that 
simple.  The  main  reason,  as  we  have  said, 
is  that  the  Canadian  people  are  concerned, 
not  with  paying  for  physicians'  services 
alone,  but  with  meeting  the  cost  of  the 
full  range  of  services  necessary  for  com- 
prehensive health  care.  That  is,  in 
ascertaining  ability  to  pay  without  subsidy, 
we  must  consider  not  only  the  premium  for 
medical  and  surgical  care  as  proposed  in 
the  two  submissions  mentioned  above,  but 
also  hospital  care  insurance  already  being 
paid,  for  example,  $78  per  family  per  year 
in  Ontario  [And  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to 
tack  another  $170  on  top  of  that]  and  as 
well  as  for  dental  care,  optical  services 
and  nursing.  After  more  than  35  years  of 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  voluntary 
plans  and  commercial  insurance  companies, 
only  slightly  more  than  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  Canada  has  any  degree  of  volun- 
tary insurance  protection,  and  this  for 
medical  services  alone. 

The  commission  goes  on  to  discuss  private 
plans  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

I  hardly  expect  that  anything  I  say  would 
convince  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  but  I 
am  hopeful  that  he  might  one  day  open  this 
report  and  read  it,  and  let  the  facts  .speak  to 
him. 

I  am  going  to  read  a  little  more  from  the 
report,  on  page  743,  where  the  commission 
says: 

Our  reasoning  is  as  follows: 

1.  That   the   method    of   subsidy    should 


be  one  that  subsidizes  the  insurance  fund, 
rather  than  one  that  subsidizes  indi- 
viduals. 

Preci.sely  what  my  hon.  leader  was  proposing 
in  the  plan  he  offered  to  this  House  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  repeated  in  shorter  form 
yesterday. 

2.  That  reliance  on  the  method  of  volun- 
tary insurance  would  be  unnecessarily  slow 
and  inevitably  incomplete. 

3.  That  the  number  of  individuals  who 
would  require  subsidy  to  meet  total  health 
services  costs  is  so  large  that  no  govern- 
ment could  impose  the  means  test  pro- 
cedure on  so  many  citizens,  or  would  be 
justified  in  establishing  a  system  requiring 
so  much  unnecessary  administration. 

This  is  another  point  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  not  faced  up  to.  He  does  not  propose  in 
this  bill  to  subsidize  nearly  all  the  people 
who  will  require  subsidization  under  his  way 
of  doing  things. 

3.  Continued:  The  health  services  will 
make  enough  demand  on  our  resources. 
We  must  not  waste  them. 

4.  That,  so  far  as  the  issue  of  compul- 
sion is  concerned- 
No  w  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  listen 
carefully  to  this: 

—we  believe  that  as  long  as  decisions  of 
this  kind  are  made  by  democratically 
elected  Legislatures,  as  long  as  they  pro- 
vide only  basic  essentials— for  example, 
standard  ward  hospital  care- and  assure 
citizens  free  choice  of  physician  and  hos- 
pital and  free  choice  of  additional  items 
against  which  they  may  insure  through 
private  arrangements,  then  we  have  con- 
fidence that  our  democratic  ideals  will 
not  only  be  protected,  but,  in  fact,  more 
fully  realized.  It  is  of  great  significance  for 
a  democratic  society  such  as  ours  that 
The  Hospital  Insurance  and  Diagnostic 
Services  Act  was  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  represent- 
ing all  pohtical  parties. 

5.  That  the  health  insurance  fund  in 
each  province  should  be  administered  by 
one  agency  in  order  to  achieve  full  integra- 
tion and  eflective  planning  of  all  health 
services,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  most  effi- 
cient administration  of  all  sectors  of  the 
proposed  health  services  programme.  We 
have  recommended  that  the  existing  hos- 
pital insurance  programme  be  administered 
by  the  same  agency  in  each  province  as 
administers  all  personal  health  services. 
This  necessarily  means  rejection  of  any 
proposal  that  one  phase  of  health  services. 
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namely,    payment    of   physicians'    services, 
be  administered  by  a  separate  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  hard  to  envisage 
a  more  effective  condemnation  of  the  bill 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  put  before  us  than 
that  passage  I  have  just  read  from  the  report 
of  this  distinguished  commission.  I  want  to 
quote  just  one  more  portion  from  this  report, 
and  that  is  on  page  745: 

—the  decision  which  Canadians  have  to 
make,  assuming  that  they  accept  the  claim 
of  the  health  insurance  industry  that  it  can 
provide  universal  coverage,  is  whether  they 
wish  to  pay  $1,020  million  for  physicians' 
services  in  1971  for  a  programme  admin- 
istered by  the  insurance  agencies,  or 
$837  million  for  a  programme  administered 
by  government  agencies. 

Apart  from  anything  else,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 
The  figures  used  here  were  in  terms  of 
Canada,  but  my  hon.  leader  gave  similar 
figures  in  relation  to  Ontario.  The  question 
asked  by  the  Hall  commission,  as  its  parting 
shot,  was,  in  effect:  Do  we  want  to  subsidize 
the  insurance  industry  to  the  tune  of  nearly 
$200  million  a  year  as  far  as  the  whole  of 
Canada  is  concerned?  Do  we  want  to  hand 
out— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  absolute  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
suggests  that  the  only  people  in  Canada  who 
really  studied  the  matter  ended  up  with 
absolute  nonsense.  Well,  it  is  imfortunate 
that  he  has  closed  his  mind  to  mature  con- 
sideration, and  merely  wishes  to  protect  his 
prejudices  by  describing  as  nonsense  what  is 
unquestionably  an  authoritative  study,  in- 
finitely more  comprehensive  than  anything 
his  people  have  ever  undertaken.  This  is  the 
final  point  of  the  Hall  commission  and  one  I 
would  like  to  repeat  here: 

How  long  are  we  going  to  go  on  sub- 
sidizing insurance  companies,  instead  of 
providing  health  services  for  the  people  of 
the  province? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  good  question. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now 
like  to  take  the  bill  itself  and  some  features 
of  it.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  matters 
that  can  be  considered  in  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  but  apart  from  the  very  broad 
questions  of  principle  that  I  have  dealt  with, 
I  think,  even  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
bill,  some  extremely  bad  principles  are 
enunciated  that  the  government  might  very 


well  consider  before  this  bill  gets   to   com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  For  example- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  member  not 
to  get  into  the  precise  details  of  any  clauses 
of  the  bill  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  try  to  avoid  that. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  when  one  is  discus- 
sing a  principle  to  avoid  a  specific  reference,, 
but  what  I  would  like  to  deal  with  really 
are  some  of  the  main  outlines  of  the  bill. 

The  basic  principle  we  have  here  is  that 
the  control  over  the  cost  that  is  going  to  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  Ontario— through 
their  taxes  for  subsidies  paid  under  this  bill, 
and  through  premiums  when  they  buy  from 
insurance  companies— is  really  left  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  in  the  hands  of  the  insurance 
companies  and  the  medical  profession.  Apart 
from  any  other  criticism  I  have  made  of  the 
bill,  this  is  essentially  what  the  government 
is  laying  down,  that  these  groups  can  write 
their  own  ticket.  The  bill  says  that  payments 
for  the  standard  contract  will  be— for  the 
subsidized  groups,  and  this  will  undoubtedly 
become  the  model  for  the  voluntary  plan— in 
accordance  with  100  per  cent  of  the  fee 
schedule  of  the  Ontario  medical  association. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  my  hon.  leader  said 
about  this  yesterday,  but  this  is  handing  an 
enormous  melon  to  the  medical  profession. 
They  have  never  contemplated  that  they 
would  get  100  per  cent  of  the  fee  schedule 
for  people  in  the  lowest  income  groups.  In 
fact,  they  do  not  get  100  per  cent  in  the 
plan  that  is  now  in  effect  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  for  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  get  85  per  cent  of  the  fee 
schedule  there,  and  they  are  making  more 
money  than  they  ever  made  in  their  lives 
before.  In  fact,  their  average  incomes,  I 
think,  went  up  about  $2,000  or  $3,000  after 
the  plan  came  into  effect  on  the  basis  of 
85  per  cent  of  the  fee  schedule. 

Yet  the  hon.  Minister  comes  along  and  says 
that  he  is  going  to  give  them  100  per  cent. 

What  is  even  worse,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
point  I  am  at  this  stage  mainly  interested  in. 
The  bill  will  let  the  doctors  determine  what 
they  will  be  paid,  and  we  on  the  public  side 
will  have  to  accept  whatever  the  doctors 
arrive  at. 

They  set  their  fee  schedule,  we  have  to 
pay  it  out  of  taxpayers'  money  in  the  case  of 
the  subsidized  group. 

There  are  some  limitations  on  this,  but 
mighty  few.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  now 
provides  that  payments  will  be  according  to 
the  fee  schedule  in  effect  at  the  time  the  bill 
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comes  into  effect,  an  open  invitation  to  the 
medical  profession  to  jack  up  its  fee  schedule 
between  the  time  the  bill  is  j)assed  and  the 
time  it  comes  into  effect.  Then  they  will  be 
restricted  for  two  years,  but  beyond  that, 
they  will  be  able  to  set  their  fees  at  anything 
they  like,  and  we  will  have  to  pay. 

The  hon.  Minister,  in  his  introductory 
statement,  referred  to  difficvdties  that  had  been 
encountered  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and 
Britain.  I  believe  the  difficulties  have  been 
more  or  less  solved  in  negotiations  with  the 
doctors.  I  think  we  should  all  recognize  that 
whenever  negotiations  are  involved  there  may 
he  difficulties.  But  there  will  not  be  any  diffi- 
culties under  the  hon.  Minister's  bill.  The 
doctors  are  not  going  to  complain  when  they 
can  simply  say  whatever  they  want;  they  can 
write  their  own  ticket;  they  can  requisition 
the  public  Treasury  for  whatever  they  want. 

They  are  not  going  to  complain  about 
that.  In  fact,  I  would  think  there  would  be  no 
industrial  disputes  in  this  country  and  The 
Department  of  Labour  could  wind  up  its 
conciliation  services  if  employees  were 
authorized  to  say  what  their  wages  would  be 
without  any  reference  to   anybody  else. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  government 
proposes  here— let  the  doctors  say  exactly 
what  they  are  going  to  get.  There  will  be 
no  difficulties,  but  I  would  suggest  to  the 
government  that  they  ought  to  think  of  that 
again. 

The  government  is  going  to  set  up  a  council 
—I  have  forgotten  the  precise  name,  but  it 
does  not  matter— which  is  going  to  be  respon- 
sible for— 

Mr.  Reilly:  Medical  services  insurance 
coimcil. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Medical  services  insurance 
council,  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Eglinton  says.  It  is  going  to  advise  on 
maximum  premiums,  open  enrolment  periods, 
form  and  content  of  standard  contracts,  and 
so  on— in  fact,  everytliing  of  significance  imder 
the  legislation  is  going  to  go  before  this 
group.  How  is  it  to  be  set  up?  The  bill 
provides  that  there  will  be  nine  members. 
Five,  it  says,  in  very  general  terms,  will  be 
representatives  of  the  public;  there  is  no 
suggestion  as  to  how  those  public  representa- 
tives are  to  be  named,  or  what  their  creden- 
tials will  be,  they  are  just  described  as  public 
representatives.  But  we  have  it  very  clearly 
set  forth  that  two  of  the  members  will  be 
named  by  the  medical  association,  and  two 
of  them  by  the  insurance  companies.  So  four 
of  the  nine  will  be  straight  advocates  and 
lobbyists  of  the  medical  profession— 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Did  you  not  say  that 
five  of  the  nine  will  be  appointed  from  the 
general  public? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  just  said  it.  I  said  it  was 
stated  very  vaguely— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Four  of  the  nine  will 
represent  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  indicated,  first  of  all,  how 
the  five  will  be  appointed.  I  would  like  to 
come  back  to  that,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
will  allow  me  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  sorry.  I  listen 
patiently,  but  occasionally  I  just  have  to 
interject,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  apologize.  Occa- 
sionally I  have  to  interject,  but  I  recognize 
that  you  must  put  the  emphasis  where  you 
want  your  argument  to  go.  But  when  I  sit 
here  and  listen,  I  sometimes  see  the  other 
side.  So  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  hon. 
member;  I  am  enjoying  his  speech,  but  I 
just  noticed  that  instead  of  saying  five  of 
nine  represent  the  citizens  he  said  four  of 
nine  represented  the  medical  profession  and 
tlie  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  want  to  quibble  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  think  if  the  record 
is  checked  he  will  notice  that  I  said  first  that 
five  will  be  designated  as  public  representa- 
tives, and  I  assure  him  that  I  want  to  say  a 
little  more  about  those  five.  But  I  wanted,  first 
of  all,  if  he  will  bear  with  me  for  one 
moment,  to  say  again  that  four  of  them— and 
this  surely  is  beyond  dispute— will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  medical  profession— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   The  minority. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Four  of  the  nine.  My  arith- 
metic is  almost  as  good  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's,  but  I  will  accept  his  statement  that 
four  of  nine  is  a  minority— but  just  barely  a 
minority.  Four  of  the  nine  will  be  appointed 
by  the  medical  profession  and  the  insurance 
industry.  And,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  with 
his  great  knowledge  of  arithmetic  will  follow 
me  on  this  point— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
just  set  the  record  straight.  The  reason  I 
belabour  this  point  a  little  bit  is  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  his  speech  yester- 
day, missed  this  point  completely  and  said 
that  the  majority  of  that  group  would  be 
representing  the  medical  profession  and  the 
insurance  industry;  these  men  he  uses  for 
research  had  not  done  it  very  well,  and  he 
was  wrong. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  will  take  responsibility  for  his 
own  statements.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  that 
is  what  he  said,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
correct  it. 

However,  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  of  us  know  enough  arithmetic  to  know 
that  if  those  four  can  capture  just  one  more, 
they  have  got  a  majority,  and  I  would 
emphasize  again  that  there  is  no  basis,  noth- 
ing in  the  bill,  that  suggests  how  the  addi- 
tional people  are  to  be  appointed.  They  are 
to  be  whomever  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health, 
I  take  it,  or  the  Cabinet,  considers  to  be 
representative  of  the  public. 

Well,  from  my  observations  to  date  of 
people  whom  they  consider  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  public,  I  would  not  even  figure 
that  the  public  would  have  more  than  one 
or  two  out  of  the  nine.  They  might  ask  the 
O.F.  of  L.  to  submit  a  panel  of  names.  They 
might  ask  the  Ontario  federation  of  agricul- 
ture to  submit  a  panel  of  names.  That  would 
give  uis  a  couple  of  public  representatives, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Then,  I  suspect,  the  others  would  be  re- 
tired doctors,  or  nurses,  or  people  like  that, 
or  perhaps  actuaries,  or  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Would  you  like  to 
appoint  them?  I  suppose  this  is  what  you 
would  like? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  would  not  like  to  appoint 
them  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  would  have  to  take 
the   responsibility   then. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  expect  my  colleagues  will, 
in  the  not-too-distant  future,  be  over  there  in 
the  position  where  they  will  be  able  to 
appoint  them.  I  would  not  personally  be 
anxious  to  participate  in  the  appointment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  I  think  that  the  bill  should 
set  forth,  just  as  precisely  as  it  does  for  the 
medical  and  insurance  companies,  who  these 
public  people  are  to  be,  and  where  they  are 
to  come  from.  Why  do  we  not  say  that  the 
Ontario  federation  of  labour  will  name  two, 
the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  will 
name  two  and  the  consumers'  association  of 
Canada  will  name  one?  Something  like  that. 
Let  us  see  exactly  where  they  are  going  to 
come  from.  The  qualifications  have  been  set 
forth  very  clearly  for  the  other  people.  I  have 
no  confidence  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even 
the  administration  of  this  bill  will  be— 


Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Will  the 
Progressive-Conservative  association  appoint 
any? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  suspect  that  a  substantial 
number  of  them  will  have  been  passed  by 
the  Progressive-Conservative  association. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): A  substantial  number  of  the 
population  is  Progressive-Conservative,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  will,  however,  un- 
doubtedly be  one  New  Democratic  Party 
member  to  make  it  look  good. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  That 
is   about  all  you  can  find. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  found  quite  a  few  in 
my   constituency. 

Mr.    Reilly:    One    has    to    get    away    from 
Woodbine  to  find  out- 
Mr.   Bryden:    There   are   also   quite   a   few 
up  in  your  constituency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  now  to  sum- 
marize some  of  the  major  points  which  we 
find  objectionable  in  the  bill  and  which  are 
so  completely  objectionable  as  to  make  the 
bill  totally  unacceptable.  I  will  not  deal  with 
all  of  them,  but  I  would  like  to  summarize 
one   or   two. 

Primarily,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  social  security 
plan  for  insurance  companies  and  the  medical 
profession.  For  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people,  it  will  mean  inadequate  insurance 
protection  at  high  premiums,  and  an  exces- 
sively high  charge  on  their  tax  dollar  to 
provide  protection  for  subsidized  groups.  The 
government  plans  to  accept  full  responsibility 
for  a  million  people,  plus  part  of  an  additional 
800,000  who  are  so  poor  that  they  pay  little 
or  no  income  tax.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
sickness  rate  among  the  poor  is  much  higher 
than  for  other  people.  Thus,  the  government 
is  relieving  the  insurance  companies  of  the 
high-risk  group  so  that  they  can  declare  open 
season  on  the  rest  of  the  population. 

This  segregation  of  the  poor  will  mean 
that  the  cost  of  providing  them  with  protec- 
tion will  be  higher  than  if  the  risks  were 
averaged  across  the  whole  community.  Thus, 
the  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay  far  more  than 
is  necessary  to  protect  this  group.  Moreover, 
the  high  cost  of  protecting  the  poor  will  un- 
doubtedly become  the  yardstck  for  setting 
the  rates  to  be  charged  by  insurance  com- 
panies to  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  tax- 
payer will  not  only  have  to  pay  higher  taxes 
than  necessary  to  protect  the  poor;  he  will 
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also  have  to  pay  unnecessarily  high  premiums 
if  he  wants  insurance  protection  for  himself. 
What  is  equally  bad  is  that  he  will  get 
inadequate  protection. 

Tlie  proposed  standard  insurance  contract, 
which  we  can  deal  with  in  greater  detail  in 
committee,  is  riddled  with  exceptions  and 
loopholes,  and  there  will  continue  to  be  all 
the  fol-de-rol  of  enrolment  periods  and  wait- 
ing periods.  This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  this  half-baked  plan  the  hon. 
Minister  is  putting  before  us.  We  still  have 
to  go  through  all  this  nonsense  of  enrolment 
periods  and  waiting  periods,  all  of  which 
would  be  eliminated  in  a  universal  plan. 

We  should  not,  however,  conclude  that 
the  insurance  companies  will  be  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  the  proposed  legislation.  We 
should  look  at  the  melon— I  will  not  go  into 
it  in  detail,  because  my  hon.  leader  did  it 
yesterday— that  is  being  lianded  on  a  platter 
to  the  doctors.  The  government  is  planning 
to  pay  100  per  cent  of  the  Ontario  medical 
association  schedule  of  fees  for  medical 
services  provided  to  the  poor.  As  my  hon. 
leader  said  yesterday,  this  probably  means 
we  are  handing  the  doctors  about  $20  million 
free,  gratis  and  for  nothing— the  group  that 
is  already  the  highest-paid  in  the  community. 
I  do  not  begrudge  the  medical  profession 
the  high  rates  of  remuneration  they  receive; 
I  think  that  they  earn  such  scales  of  remun- 
eration by  both  hard  work  and  by  a  high 
standard  of  qualifications  and  responsibility. 
I  do  not  begrudge  them  their  high  incomes, 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  already  the  highest-paid  group  in 
the  community.  Why  should  we  be  collecting 
taxes  from  people  with  20  per  cent,  25  per 
cent,  30  per  cent  of  the  income  that  doctors 
are  getting  to  give  them  a  great  big  melon 
that  they  do  not  need?  I  am  surprised  if  they 
are  .so  greedy  that  they  want  it. 

This  is  probably  the  most  objectionable 
feature  in  this  bill.  Tt  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  sense  a  medicare  bill,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  medical  care  insurance;  it  does  not  do  any 
such  thing.  It  provides  for  certain  subsidiza- 
tion of  certain  groups,  but  mainly  sub- 
sidization of  doctors  and  insurance  companies. 
But  what  is  particularly  objectionable  is  the 
redistribution  of  income  that  is  going  to  take 
place  tmder  it,  from  the  poor  and  the  average 
income  people,  to  some  of  the  wealthiest 
groups  in  the  ctmimimity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  .said  at  the  outset,  we 
oppose  the  bill  absolutely.  We  will  vote 
against  it  at  every  opportunity  that  presents 
itself.  However,  we  will,  as  we  always  do,  if 
by  some  great  stroke  of  misfortune  it  should 
be  approved  in  principle   in  this   House,  try 


to  clean  out  some  of  the  most  objectionable 
features  contained  in  it,  and  do  our  best  to 
assist  the  government  to  make  at  least  a  half- 
loaf  measure  out  of  this  pitiful  crust  it  is 
now  offering. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches):  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  one  has  been  privileged  to  sit  in  this 
Legislature,  as  I  have,  for  a  comparatively 
short  time,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  the 
flip-flop  that  takes  place  with  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  Opposition.  I  am  sorry  my 
hon.  friend  from  Parkdale  is  not  in  his  seat 
at  the  moment.  But  as  short  a  time  ago  as 
April  25,  1963,  he  told  the  House  this: 

One  of  the  main  principles  of  the 
Liberal  plan  for  administration  is  that  we 
must  work  in  co-operation  with  the  doctors. 
I  know  the  socialists  think  this  is  a  big 
joke,  but  we  mean  it,  sir,  and  most 
seriously,  because  we  have  seen  examples 
of  the  way  the  CCF  in  Saskatchewan 
messed  up  the  plan.  We  do  not  want  to 
see  this  happen  here  in  Ontario  or  Canada. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Harris:  Our  hon.  friend  from  Parkdale. 
Just   a   little   farther  on— I   will   not  read   all 
this— he  makes   a  big  issue   out  of  having  a 
PSI  scheme.    Then,  in  his  clo.sing  remarks: 
Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  we  fail  to  get 
the  co-operation  of  PSI,  we  admit  that  we 
will   sponsor  one  of  our  own  carriers.    In 
other  words,  we  will  have  a  government- 
sponsored    carrier.     This    is    not    our    first 
choice,  this  is  our  .second  choice. 

I  thought  that  was  worthy  of  being  repeated 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  shows  the  power  of  educa- 
tion.   They  have  learned. 

Mr.  Harris:  I  have  a  word  or  two  for  the 
hon.  member  when  I  get  a  little  farther 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  stage  in  the  debate, 
repetition  of  fact,  figures  and  varying  philos- 
ophies is  becoming  very  apparent.  In  all  this 
welter  of  words  that  have  emanated  from 
my  hon.  friends  in  the  Opposition,  very  little 
time  has  been  spent  in  pointing  out  the 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the  1,800,000  of 
our  people  who  are  going  to  benefit  from  this 
legislation. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  m>' 
constituents,  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
bring  relief  to  a  very  large  percentage  of 
them.  I  would  rather  move  slowly  and 
bring  in  a  prudent  health  care  plan  in  stages 
and    make    sure    the    people    who    are    most 
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urgently  in  need  of  physician  services  are 
going  to  be  looked  after  first;  I  submit  that 
is  what  this  bill  does  for  us. 

For  several  reasons  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  of  the  House  this  after- 
noon. First,  from  the  public  point  of  view, 
J  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
board  of  one  of  Toronto's  larger  hospitals  for 
almost  15  years  now.  From  the  private 
family  point  of  view,  as  a  result  of  a  rather 
serious  car  accident,  I  had  a  better-than- 
average  insight  into  the  practical  workings 
of  our  hospitals. 

As  I  have  said  before,  certainly  from  the 
political  point  of  view— I  represent  a  riding 
where  the  average  male  wage  earner  makes 
approximately  only  about  $4,200  a  year— I 
am  concerned  as  to  how  this  bill  is  going  to 
affect  my  constituents.  During  the  past  15 
years,  medical  science  has  made  enormous 
strides.  People  who  once  suffered  from 
diseases  that  completely  baffled  medical 
science  can  now  have  their  condition 
diagnosed,  and  through  drugs  and  therapy 
can  lead  more  normal,  useful,  and  often  very 
full,  lives. 

During  this  time  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment in  Ontario  has  consistently  moved 
forward.  It  has  assisted  in  the  building  of 
hospitals,  it  has  assisted  in  making  grants 
available  for  research.  It  introduced  the 
Ontario  hospital  insurance  plan  in  1959  and 
now  we  are  going  to  introduce  a  medical 
service  insurance  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  that  our  hon. 
Prime  Minister  made  last  October  29  are  of 
tremendous  significance  at  this  time.  This  is 
all  part  of  this  overall  package.  I  am  just 
going  to  highlight  one  or  two  of  those  things 
that  he  said  at  that  time,  because  they  bear 
on  this  bill  and  they  are  worth  repeating. 

First,  a  new  medical  school  at  McMaster 
University;  a  new  school  of  dentistry  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario;  a  medical 
school  at  the  University  of  Toronto  expanded 
to  provide  for  the  admission  of  an  additional 
75  first-year  medical  students;  and  a  general 
iipgrading  of  all  the  facilities  throughout.  A 
nevv  health  science  building  is  being  pro- 
vided at  Queen's  University  and  the  first- 
vear  medical  class  increased  in  numbers  up 
to  75. 

Now  the  cost  of  this  particular  programme 
is  approximately  $50  million.  As  well  as  that, 
the  government  is  setting  up  a  programme  of 
special  grants  to  assist  hospitals  associated 
with  our  medical  schools  and  our  dental 
schools.  And  this  programme  will  cost  an 
additional  $64  million. 

So,  in  total,  there  is  an  expenditure  of  $114 


million  that  ties  right  in  with  what  we  are 
doing. 

Just  to  explore  this  a  little  farther,  much 
has  been  said  about  nurses  in  this  House,  and 
I  just  want  to  add  a  word  in  that  regard.  The 
grants  by  the  Ontario  government  for  con- 
struction of  nurses'  residences  will  be  in- 
creased from  $2,000  to  $3,200  per  bed.  In 
addition,  the  province  intends  to  construct 
three  regional  nursing  schools,  each  to 
accommodate  100  students.  Encouragement 
will  also  be  given  to  hospitals  to  push  for- 
ward programmes  for  training  registered 
nursing  assistants,  and  I  know  as  chairman 
of  a  school  of  nursing  how  vital  this  need  is. 

The  para-health  services,  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous need  in  this  area  and  it  is  so 
essential  to  the  good  health  care.  At  this 
time  these  things  are  being  studied.  They 
include  physiotherapy,  occupational  therapy, 
speech  therapy,  laboratory,  technicians  and 
others.  Planning  to  meet  these  needs  has 
progressed  and  will  be  pressed  forward  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  provision  of  adequate 
health  care. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  carefully 
planned  programme  to  meet  the  needs  for  the 
suDoly  of  trained  personnel  in  the  health 
field.  Its  financing  is  a  vast  undertaking, 
planning  for  which  is  in  no  sense  the  least 
important  part.  This  is  entirely  a  provincial 
programme,  financed  by  the  province.  All  of 
these  projects  are  outlined  in  the  Hall  com- 
mission report  and  it  is  there  recommended 
that  they  should  be  paid  for  on  a  50/50  basis; 
so  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  federal 
government  will  see  fit  to  implement  these 
programmes  very  soon,  because  such  support 
would  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  this 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enumeration  of  the 
specifics  proves  this  government's  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  all  of  our  people  in  this 
field  of  health.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
anart  from  the  particular  bill,  the  allocation 
of  $114  million  that  I  have  just  outlined 
for  the  needs  of  medical  education  is  some- 
thing that  we  must  bear  in  mind  when  we  are 
discussing  this  project.  So  let  us  remember 
the  things  that  have  been  done  and  are  being 
done  in  this  field.  As  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  said  when  he  introduced  Bill  136 
the  other  day,  this  Act  is  not  an  isolated  piece 
of  legislation  but  a  further  step  in  a  health 
programme  which  is  designed  to  make  avail- 
able medical  coverage  to  all  our  people. 

In  this  age  that  we  are  privileged  to  live 
in  new  remedies  are  available  and  more  will 
be  made  available  because  of  the  research 
money    that    this    government    is    providing. 
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What  is  now  being  considered  in  this  bill  is 
the  assurance  that  the  people  of  this  province 
will  have  available  to  them  physician  serv- 
ices without  the  financial  worry  that  a  serious 
illness  could  bring.  The  real  issue  raised  by 
this  bill  is  that  group  of  people  who  are  now 
without  medical  insurance  of  any  sort  and 
also  that  group  which  has  inadequate  insur- 
ance coverage. 

In  this  area,  what  could  be  more  realistic 
than  taking  our  approximate  1,000,000  non- 
income  taxpayers  and  making  sure  that  they 
have  their  medical  bills  paid  for?  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  our  people  over  the  age  of  65  do 
not  pay  any  income  tax.  So  here  in  this 
area  we  are  providing  health  coverage  for 
those  of  our  senior  citizens  who  are  most 
urgently  in  need. 

Second,  we  take  that  group  of  approxi- 
mately 850,000  people  who  have  taxable 
incomes  up  to  $1,000  and  we  assist  this 
group.  Under  this  scheme,  the  person 
receiving  the  assistance  is  no  more  identifiable 
by  his  neighbour  or  friends  than  anyone  in 
the  province  who  pays  income  tax.  We  all 
know  this  total  figure  of  1,800,000  represents 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  our  people  and 
by  means  of  this  bill  we  should  more  than 
close  the  16  per  cent  gap  which  most  experts 
agree  now  exists  with  our  uninsured  people. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  commend 
Joan  Hollobon  of  the  Glohe  and  Mail  for 
her  very  excellent  series  of  articles  over  the 
past  six  months  which  have  dealt  with  this 
subject.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one 
of  her  references  to  British  Columbia  she 
said,  and  I  quote: 

The  means  test  troubles  few.  An  average 

of  83.7  per  cent  of  all  income  groups  said 

they  had  no  objection. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  report  of  Miss  Hol- 
lobon's  and  with  the  simple  procedure  that 
we  are  adopting  here  of  applying  an  income 
test  which  falls  far  short  of  a  means  test,  I 
find  that  objections  in  this  area  are  no  longer 
valid. 

In  several  of  our  provinces  where  free 
enterprise  has  been  left  to  flourish  completely 
without  any  government  intervention,  as  has 
been  said  on  the  other  side  both  this  after- 
noon and  yesterday,  in  some  instances  the 
lower-income  groups  who  need  insurance 
most  are  not  buying  it.  I  say  with  all 
sincerity,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  find  in  our  bill 
that  some  of  these  low-income  people  who 
need  this  insurance  are  not  buving  it,  I  am 
.sure  that  this  government  will  find  ways  and 
means  to  make  sure  that  they  are  covered 
with  the  minimum  of  delay. 


Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Whieri  are 
you  going  to  find  that  out  if  you  cannot  see 
it  now? 

Mr.  Harris:  I  have  faith  in  tliis  executive 
council  that  sits  on  my  left  here  that  if  this 
does  not  work  out  in  the  first  instance,  they 
will  certainly  amend  it  to  make  it  work  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  None  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see. 

Mr.  White:  Continuous  progress  in  this 
jurisdiction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  None  so  deaf  as  those 
who  will  not  listen. 

Mr.  Harris:  A  few  years  ago,  I  was  in- 
volved in  a  rather  serious  motor-car  accident. 
I  have  paid  doctor's  bills  in  this  regard  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $6,000,  and  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission  paid,  oii  my 
behalf,  something  over  $8,500- 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  of  which  you  recovered,  I 

trust. 

Mr.  Harris:  Just  a  minute.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining in  any  way  about  this  large  expendi- 
ture that  I  made,  because  I  had  insurance 
which  provided  for  this— 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  had  a  good 
lawyer.  The  hon.  member  recovered  the 
money. 

Mr.  Harris:  But  the  point  I  want  to  make- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Harris:  —to  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury,  is  this.  This  experience  pointed 
out  to  me  very  dramatically  that  the  purchase 
of  medical  care  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
purchase  of  any  other  service.  :  v 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  paid  out  of  his  pocket! 

Mr.  Harris:  The  human  clement  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  doctors  are  of  prime  im- 
portance. In  this  regard,  in  discussing  a 
proposed  operation  that  my  daughter  was 
going  to  have  at  this  time,  some  of  the  finest 
neurologists  in  the  country  could  not; .give 
me  any  assurance  of  what  was  going  to 
happen.  I  might  say  the  operation  was 
successful.  But  I  am  pointing  this  out  because 
we,  as  politicians,  always  have  to  remotnber 
that  medical  care  is  provided  by  medical 
people,  not  by  politicians. 

Mr.  Trotter:  We  are  not  arguing  'fil)0ut 
that.  The  money;  where  is  it  coming  front? 
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Mr.  Harris:  All  right.  I  am  just  making 
sure  you  have  it  straight.  Our  job  is  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  as  legislators,  which 
this  government  is  doing,  to  see  to  it  that  in 
order  to  have  adequate  medical  care  we  make 
the  facilities  available  to  provide  more 
doctors,  to  provide  more  nurses,  to  provide 
more  hospitals—  .... 

Mr.  Trotter:  Why  do  yOu  not,  then? 

Mr.  White:  Do  not  be  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Harris:  We  are  doing  it.  Provide 
more  researchers,  and  more  of  all  the  facili- 
ties necessary  for  proper  medical  care.  This, 
I  submit,  we  are  doing.  I  will  repeat  again 
this  government's  allocation  of  $114  million 
for  the  needs  of  medical  education.  The 
additional  amount  of  $30  million  for  the 
needs  of  the  nurses  is  evidence  of  our  concern. 

Mr.  Trotter:  A  long  time  coming. 

Mr.  Harris:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  looking 
forward,  with  anticipation,  to  the  results  of 
this  federal-provincial  conference  that  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  I  understand  it  has  been  postponed 
until  June  or  July,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  subject  will  be  on  this  agenda.  At 
that  time  I  hope  that  consideration  is  given 
by  Ottawa  to  make  available  to  the  province 
this  50  per  cent  figure  that  we  have  all 
heard  so  much  about. 

After  reading  and  listening  to  some  of  my 
hon.  colleagues  opposite,  one  would  almost 
get  the  idea  from  some  of  them  that  we  are 
doing  a  great  injustice  when,  in  fact,  this  bill 
is  a  tremendous  step  forward.  It  will  help 
to  ensure  the  right  to  good  health  is  avail- 
able to  all  of  our  people,  not  just  for  those 
who  are  wealthy  enough  to  be  able  to  afford 
it. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  hon.  colleagues 
who  make  up  the  executive  council  of  this 
province  that  this  is  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  I  commend  them  for  bringing  it 
forward. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Preaching  for  the  call? 

Mr.  Harris:  Before  concluding,  I  would 
like  to  make  brief  reference  to  some  of  the 
sections  of  this  bill,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  has  just  done.  But  let  us  just  see 
where  the  emphasis  lies  in  some  of  these 
questions. 

Regarding  this  medical  service  insurance 
council  that  so  much  has  been  said  about 
here  this  afternoon,  I  want  to  commend  the 


government  for  making  it  clear  that  five 
members  of  this  council  will  be  representa- 
tives of  the  public.  I  have  enough  faith  in 
them  to  be  sure  that  they  will  appoint  five 
people  who  are  five  just  men.  You  have 
heard  enough  about  the  two  from  the  insur- 
ance companies,  the  insurance  carriers,  and 
the  two  from  the  medical  profession,  but 
with  this  five  to  four  majority  in  favour  of 
the  public,  we  can  be  assured  of  the  best 
possible  decision  without  any  possibility  of 
any  excess  pressure  which  has  been  talked 
about  so  much  here  this  afternoon. 

In  section  7,  we  should  note  that  this 
makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  assistance  is 
available  for  a  person  who  is  not  able  to 
continue  payment  of  his  or  her  premium 
because  of  the  lack  of  income  due  to  un- 
employment or  illness  or  disability. 

Again,  section  12  should  be  emphasized  so 
that  evervone  is  aware  that  not  only  are 
they  eligible  for  a  standard  contract,  but,  if 
the  licensed  carrier  were  to  refuse  to  sell 
them  a  standard  contract,  the  carrier  would 
be  guilty  of  an  offence  and,  upon  con- 
viction, liable  for  a  fine  up  to  $500. 

In  section  14,  subsection  2,  this  makes  it 
clear  that  any  dependant  is  covered  up  to  21 
years  of  age.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  that  I  am  pleased  to  note 
this  age  limit  is  set  at  21,  but  I  would  also 
like  to  recommend  that  under  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission  he  give  con- 
sideration to  raising  the  age  of  the  dependant 
from  19  up  to  21,  and  bring  it  in  line  with 
this  Act.  By  doing  this,  many  parents  of 
older  children  will  be  relieved  of  the  present 
burden  this  age  limit  of  19  imposes. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  to  give  consideration  in 
both  these  areas  to  extending  this  coverage 
to  all  of  our  university  students. 

Under  section  18,  subsection  2,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  for  a  period  of  two  years 
after  the  day  the  Act  comes  into  force,  the 
prescribed  maximum  prescription  rate  will 
remain  constant.  This  is  a  most  important 
section,  and  will  certainly  relieve  the  minds 
of  many  of  our  people  who  might  be  worried 
about  increased  premiums. 

Again,  in  section  25,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  everyone  has  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  physician. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  no  one  on  this  side  of  tlie 
House  would  say  this  is  the  last  word  in 
health  care,  but  it  does  assure  that  no  person 
will  be  denied  attention  when  they  are  sick. 
And,  most  important,  no  person  will  suffer 
impoverishment  as   a  result  of  illness.    It   is 
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just  another  step  in  this  government's  long 
and  progressive  programme  which  has,  as  its 
ultimate  objective,  complete  health  care  of 
the  highest  order  for  all  of  our  people.  I 
commend  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  for 
bringing   this   legislation   forward. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  that  I  have  set  for  myself,  if  the 
hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr. 
Downer)  will  forgive  me,  I  should  like  in  the 
format  of  my  remarks  to  provide  a  text, 
against  the  background  of  which  to  relate 
all  that  I  have  to  say  after  the  text.  The  text 
I  should  like  to  provide  is  a  series  of  quota- 
tions, so  that  the  discerning,  who  may  take 
the  opportunity  or  the  liberty  or  give  them- 
selves the  licence  to  read  the  remarks  I 
make,  will  be  able  to  see  what  I  am  trying 
to  do.  The  first  quotation  that  I  should  like 
to  read  into  the  record  by  way  of  preamble 
is  this  one.  The  quotation  begins: 

Frankly,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
feeling  that  exists  among  many  people  in 
this  province.  They  simply  do  not  want 
everything  taken  away  from  them  by  the 
state. 

That,  sir,  is  the  first  citizen  of  the  province, 
the  Hon.  John  Parmenter  Robarts.  The  second 
quotation  that  I  should  like  to  read  is  this 
one: 

What  the  commission  recommends  is  that 
in  Canada  this  gap  be  closed,  that  as  a 
nation  we  now  take  the  necessary  legisla- 
tive, organizational  and  financial  decisions 
to  make  all  the  fruits  of  the  health  sciences 
available  to  all  our  residents  without  hin- 
drance of  any  kind.  All  our  recommenda- 
tions are  directed  toward  this  objective. 
There  can  be  no  greater  challenge  to  a 
free  society  of  free  men. 

Those  words,  I  suppose,  may  be  attributed  to 
Mr.  Justice  Emmett  Hall,  for  they  are  read 
from  the  Hall  report  on  health  services. 

The  next  one,  sir,  is  a  quotation  from  a 
speech  made  just  two  weeks  ago  tonight.  It 
begins: 

The  individual  must  be  secured  by  the 
state,  but  the  individual  has  some  respon- 
sibility, too.  If  you  turn  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  total  economic  responsibility  of 
the  individual,  then  yoii  must  prepare  to 
give  up  the  right  to  a  lot  of  individual 
decisions.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

That,  again,  is  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  made 
by  the  Hon.  John  Parmenter  Robarts,  first 
citizen  of  the  province. 

The  final  quotation,  to  provide  the  text— 
as  I  say,  my  hon.  friend  from  Dufferin-Simcoe 


will    understand    what    I    am    doing— begins 

thusly: 

We  wish  to  speed  up  the  date  when 
all  have  access  to  health  services  and  to 
have  enabled  them  to  make  their  contribu- 
tions to  Canada's  welfare.  Low  incomes 
and  poor  health  have  been  too  closely 
associated  for  us  to  ignore  the  adverse 
effects  on  income  distribution  of  chronic 
illness  and  disability.  Expenditures  on  good 
health  may  well  be  as  efficient  a  device  for 
equalizing  the  distribution  of  income  as  any 
subsidy  can  possibly  be. 

That  sir,  again,  is  a  quotation  from  the  Royal 
commission  on  health  services,  chaired  by 
Mr.  Justice  Emmett  Hall. 

By  your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
text  against  which  I  am  going  to  approach 
this  subject  on  the  philosophical  basis.  I  am 
delighted— nay,  I  am  enthused— with  the  pros- 
pect of  having  the  opportunity  to  address 
some  remarks  on  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill  toward  a  delineation— and  a  crystallization 
of  the  differences  that  separate  a  Tory  in  his 
philosophy  from  a  Liberal— the  philosophical 
predilection,  the  intellectual  predilection  that 
delineates  a  small  "c"  conservative  from  a 
small  "1"  liberal. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  a  number  of 
things  in  the  debate  thus  far.  If  we  sit  here 
until  mid-August,  I  hope  that  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  debate  which, 
after  all,  deals  with  a  subject  fundamental  to 
the  well-being  of  our  society.  It  relates  to  a 
precious  asset,  an  invaluable  asset,  beyond 
which  one  would  find  it  difficult  to  conjure 
up  a  greater  one.  It  is  fitting  that  each  hon. 
member  of  the  House  get  up  in  his  place 
and  take  a  suitable  length  of  time  to  expostu- 
late his  views,  his  philosophical  approach  to 
this  problem  and  to  the  remedying  of  the 
evil,  the  distress  and  the  suffering  that  we 
are  all— I  accord  all  hon.  members  that- 
concerned  about. 

One  of  the  things  that  impresses  me  about 
this  bill  is  that  there  is  no  preamble  to  it, 
as  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  bill  which 
introduced  on  March  21,  1957  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission and  provided  hospital  care  to  all 
but  one  per  cent  of  the  citizens  of  this  prov- 
ince. Here  is  the  preamble  to  that  Act: 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
establish  a  plan  of  hospital  care  insurance 
for  the  people  of  Ontario,  imiversally  avail- 
able to  all  without  regard  to  age,  financial 
circumstances  or  condition  of  health,  and 
whereas  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  powers 
of  the  hospital  services  commission  of  On- 
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tario  in  order  that  it  may  put  such  a  plan 
into  effect  as  soon  as  practicable— 

As  we  say  in  the  law— and  I  look  at  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  York  Mills  (Mr. 
Bales)— mutatis  mutandis,  those  words  could 
apply  to  this  bill  if  it  was  universal  and 
comprehensive  in  its  coverage.  One  could 
borrow  the  words  of  the  preamble  of  that 
statute  and  emblazon  them  on  the  front  page 
of  this  bill,  if  this  bill  met  the  terms  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  amendment  that  we 
have  proposed. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  bill 
was  not  introduced  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter; he  left  its  introduction  and  preliminary 
statement  to  a  mere  Minister. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Frost  used  to  speak  first, 
last  and  always. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  he  is  primus  inter  pares— 
first  among  equals— primus  inter  pares,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  Unlike  Leslie  Frost,  who 
introduced  the  hospital  services  care  bill,  and 
who  spoke  first  on  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
the  first  citizen  of  the  province  unfortunately 
is  absent.  If  he  believed  this  was  a  major 
step  forward,  then  he  himself  would  have 
got  up  and  moved  it  to  the  House  and  made 
the  preliminary  statement. 

I  noticed  that  in  regard  to  this  bill— I 
cannot  read  the  mind  of  the  first  citizen— 
but  in  regard  to  the  bill,  I  noticed  that  if 
you  observe  him  in  this  House  and  as  he 
goes  about  the  province  in  his  public  sphere, 
you  know  what  the  rest  of  the  78  are  think- 
ing and  doing,  because  they  all  merely  reflect 
and  parrot  what  he  says  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  noticed  a  certain  willingness 

to  banter  in  his  attitude- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    What    about    the    hon. 

member    for    St.    George?    He    is    sometimes 

obstreperous. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  may  be  so. 

I  was  impressed— indeed,  I  was  shocked 
and  dismayed— to  learn  that  1,800,000  citizens 
in  this  province  need  to  be  subsidized— more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  people  who  live  in 
this  province.  I  would  not  have  dreamed, 
even  in  the  wildest  state  of  hallucination,  that 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  our  population  live 
on  the  edge  of  poverty.  That  is  to  say,  one 
out  of  four  of  the  residents  of  this  province 
—which  other  hon.  members  have  described 
as  the  "affluent  society,"  which  we  proclaim 
to  be  the  richest,  the  wealthiest,  the  most 
industrial    province    of    the    nation— one    out 


of  the  four  apparently  live  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  where  they  are  too  poor 
to  live  properly  and  too  rich  to  die. 

If  that  be  so,  it  is  a  pocket  of  poverty  that 
you  will  not  put  in  a  vest  pocket,  in  the  war 
of  the  several  governments  on  poverty.  It 
might  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  reflect 
on  how  the  citizens  of  this  province  manage 
to  pay  for  the  Ontario  hospital  services  cover- 
age. Here  are  the  figures;  very  current;  from 
an  absolutely  reliable  source,  the  commission 
itself:  4,866,723  are  covered  by  reason  of 
the  regulation  that  industry  or  businesses 
having  15  or  more  are  required  to  enrol. 

Compulsory,  that  is  the  word,  the  shib- 
boleth, the  red  herring  that  is  trotted  across 
to  us.  Is  it  an  assault  on  human  dignity  to  be 
required  to  have  a  driver's  licence?  Is  it  an 
assault  on  human  dignity,  is  it  a  detraction 
from  freedom,  for  an  employer  to  be  required 
to  pay  the  total  of  the  benefits  into  the  work- 
men's compensation  fund?  Such  artificiality 
that  is  used  to  defend  this  piece  of  legislation! 

Then,  1,613,406  pay  direct.  There  are 
66,782  in  the  armed  forces,  for  which  the 
federal  government  pays.  The  indigent— 
324,308.  That  makes  a  total  of  6,871,219  souls 
in  the  province.  Then  we  are  informed  that 
about  65,000,  less  than  one  per  cent,  are  not 
covered. 

So,  my  reasoning  from  these  figures  is  that 
apparently  all  but  324,308  people,  through 
one  means  or  another,  are  able  to  make  their 
contribution  toward  the  securing  of  the  pro- 
tection that  hospital  insurance  gives,  without 
having  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  the  public  purse; 
without  suffering  the  scrutiny  of  the  bureauc- 
racy; without  being  put  in  a  position  of  a 
recipient  of  charity.  And  what  greater  assault 
on  human  dignity  is  there  than  that?  All  but 
324,000  can  make  some  form  of  payment. 

Mr.   Singer:   Is  that  compulsion? 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  hon.  friend  from  Downs- 
view  asks  is  that  compulsion?  I  never  heard 
a  constituent  complain  about  compulsion  of 
hospital  care  coverage.  I  have  heard  a  good 
many  of  them  thank  a  merciful  providence 
that  we  have  it,  and  that  they  were  not  faced 
with  crippling  financial  distress  by  having  to 
meet  the  burden  of  a  hospital  bill  that  piles 
up  at  the  rate  of  $22  to  $25  per  day. 

Then,  where  does  this  1,800,000  figure 
come  from?  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  is  this  a 
gigantic  bribe  to  25  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion? Those  people  rely  upon  the  concept  of 
free  enterprise,  which,  in  many  cases,  is 
neither  enterprise  nor  free.  These  people 
speak  the  maxims  that  were  suitable  to  the 
late  years  of  the  18th  century,  the  philosophy 
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of   Adam    Smith,    about   individual   initiative 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 


Mr.  Bryden:   He 


one  of  the  Liberals. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Is  there  not  some  concept  in 
their  mind  that  there  is  an  assault  on  human 
dignity  if  you  thrust  charity  on  a  person?  Or 
to  put  that  another  way,  for  purposes  of 
clarity,  does  one  not  conjure  up  in  his  mind 
that  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  pride  in 
the  individual,  that  he  is  making  some  con- 
tribution himself  to  his  welfare?  Or  is  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  who  brought  up  this 
figure,  saying  to  us  and  to  the  people  of  On- 
tario, that  1,800,000  of  our  people  are  con- 
tent to  go  to  the  public  trough  and  ask  for 
a  subsidy?  If  that  is  the  position  he  takes, 
then  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  rubbish  for  a  moment. 

The  next  thing  that  impressed  me  about 
this  debate,  was  the  attitude  of  our  hon. 
friends  in  the  NDP.  When  I  was  getting 
ready  for  the  minor  contribution  that  I  will 
make  to  the  second  reading,  I  thought  to 
myself,  here  is  one  place  and  a  principle 
where  we  may  stand  together  to  make  an 
assault  on  this   government. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  you  will  just  stay  with  your 
present  position,  we  will  welcome  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  telling  the  House  what 
has  always  been  my  position  in  the  realm  of 
social  welfare.  I  am  talking  about  my  social 
philosophy.  It  has  never  changed  since  the 
days  that  I  went  to  university.  But  I  am 
asking  my  hon.  friends,  is  it  not  better  for 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Ontario  that 
we  present  a  united  front  against  this? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  rejoice  at  your  conversion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  For  tis— and  I  speak  on  behalf 
of  my  party,  though  I  have  never  consulted 
them  about  it— I  say  with  assurance  that  we 
are  content  to  go  to  the  people  of  Ontario  on 
this  issue.  We  are  content  to  make  this  an 
election  issue. 

Now  we  are  able  to  reveal  to  the  public 
from  the  public  rostrums,  the  outlines,  the 
skeleton  of  what  the  government  proposes  in 
the  field  of  health  care,  instead  of  having 
to  battle  with  the  smokey,  shadowy  substance 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  on 
the  electronic  medium,  backed  by  millions 
of  dollars  in  his  political  campaign  treasury, 
and  checking  off  against  health  care  and 
saying  "done"  as  he  did  in  the  election 
campaign  of   1963. 

As  an  aside— it  was  not  really  one  of  the 
things  that  impressed  me— I  noticed  the 
ferocious   scribbling  of  the  hon.   Minister  of 


Health  throughout  the  debate.  Every  once 
in  a  while  he  takes  up  pen  and  he  notes 
down  something  that  is  being  said  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  I  look  forward  to  his 
participation  in  thLs  debate,  when  he  gives 
himself  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  attempt 
to  defeat  and  to  muster  arguments  against 
the  things  we  are  saying  are  wrong  with  this 
legislation. 

I  know  in  every  sinew  of  my  body,  I 
know  in  my  heart,  that  this  legislation  is 
wrong.  This  bill  is  shameful.  It  is  a  shame- 
ful delusion,  wreaked  upon  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

All  afternoon  I  have  been  watching  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  and  now  that  I  have 
reached  this  point  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
he  is  in  his  seat.  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  that  I  hope  that  at 
some  point  in  this  debate,  he  will  rise  in  his 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  inform  the  member 
that  he  is  always  supposed  to  speak  through 
the  Chair  to  the  House,  and  not  to  particular 
individuals  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  or 
even  on  his  own  side  of  the  House. 

Yesterday,  and  the  day  before— or  last 
week  rather— we  had  occasion  where  mem- 
bers were  speaking  directly  to  the  Minister 
and  saying,  "you  said  this,"  and  "you  did 
that,"  and  making  personal  conversation  to 
each  of  the  individuals  whom  they  were 
addressing.  I  would  say  that  was  wrong, 
and  you  should  always  address  the  House 
through  the  Chair,  and  thus  to  the  House  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that 
several  times  this  afternoon  I  have  used 
the  phrase,  "I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
through  you."  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing 
that.  I  was  not,  I  assure  Your  Honour,  speak- 
ing directly  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education, 
without  regard  to  Your  Honour's  dignity  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House.  May  I  add,  as  an 
addendum,  that  I  hope  we  will  soon  see  the 
end  of  the  pernicious  device  that  has  grown 
up  in  this  House,  of  hon.  members  of  this 
House  referring  to  other  hon.  members  by 
their  first  names.  It  is  only  in  this  session  that 
it  has  grown,  and  I  hope  there  is  a  surcease 
put  to  it.  I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  Parlia- 
ment too  much  to  allow  those  things  to  come 
seeping  in. 

Through  you,  Your  Honour,  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education,  I  challenge  him  to  rise 
in  his  place,  occupant  as  he  is  of  perhaps  the 
most  important  portfolio  in  the  government, 
and  explain  to  me— there  may  be  others  that 
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are  interested— what  is  the  difference  between 
compulsion  in  the  field  of  education  and 
compulsion  in  the  field  of  medical  care? 

Perhaps  from  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  education  is  the  care  and  training  of 
the  mind.  Fundamentally,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  that.  It  is  a  very  complex  field,  but  it 
boils  down  to  that— care  and  training  of  the 
mind.  Throughout  our  history  as  a  province, 
we  have  exercised  compulsion  in  the  field  of 
education.  Parents  have  no  choice  but  to 
train  their  children's  minds,  to  care  for  their 
minds,  and  they  must  send  their  children 
to  school.  Indeed,  if  they  do  not  they  are  in 
danger  of  going  to  jail.  The  statute  so 
provides. 

Medical  care,  medical  health  insurance,  is 
care  of  the  body  in  the  same  way  as  edu- 
cation is  care  of  the  mind. 

Then,  if  we  exercise  compulsion  on  the 
one  hand  toward  the  mind,  what  philosophical 
argument  is  there  against  exercising  com- 
pulsion in  being  concerned  and  accepting 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  body 
of  our  citizens  and,  indeed,  their  minds? 
Mental  illness  is  taken  care  of  on  the  same 
basis  as  any  other  illness. 

So  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education, 
Your  Honour,  has  understood  the  challenge 
that  I  hand  to  him.  We  are  indeed  fortunate, 
I  say,  and  I  do  not  want  to  wound  any 
feelings,  we  are  indeed  fortunate  in  this 
province  to  have  a  Minister  of  Education 
who  fights  for  education.  But  we  do  not  have 
a  Minister  of  Health  who  fights  for  health 
in  the  same  way,  I  am  sad  to  say. 

I  want  to  say,  by  way  of  interpolation  to 
my  next  remark,  that  I  have  a  profound 
admiration  for  the  man  who  occupies  the 
Cabinet  portfolio  as  Minister  of  Health.  As 
a  man,  as  a  person,  he  has  great  humanitarian 
instincts.  He  is  easy  to  talk  to,  he  is  under- 
standing. But  having  said  that,  I  go  on  to 
say  that  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the 
incumbent  of  that  portfoho  is  a  medical 
doctor.  I  learned  at  the  knee  of  Professor 
R.  McGregor  Dawson  that  it  is  a  fatal 
mistake  in  the  choosing  of  Cabinet  colleagues 
to  take  a  man  who  is  a  professional  in  the 
field  of  the  portfolio  that  he  is  to  administer. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
We  have  a  lawyer  as  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  to  have. 

An  hon.  member:   Lawyers  stick  together! 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  to  have.  But  we  do 
not  have  to  have  a  doctor  as  Minister  of 
Health;  and  in  most  cases  in  our  system  the 


Minister  of  Health  has  not  been  a  doctor;  I 
cannot  recall  during  my  lifetime  that  the 
Minister  of  Health  in  the  federal  government 
has  been  a  doctor. 

The  unfortunate  part  about  it  is— against 
this  background  of  having  the  intelligent 
amateur  of  high  administrative  ability  in  a 
portfolio— the  unfortunate  thing  is  that  a 
medical  doctor  comes  to  this  department  with 
intellectual  predisposition.  He  cannot  put 
himself  outside  the  society  in  which  he  has 
grown  up.  His  society  is  composed  of  the 
medical  profession,  his  brethren  in  the  pro- 
fession; and  as  a  medical  doctor  he  would  be 
inclined  to  be  influenced  by  their  desires  and 
their  wishes. 

Several  hon.  members:  Let  us  get  back  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  closely  connected  to  this  bill  than  to 
treat  of  its  genesis,  how  it  came  about  to 
this  form,  doctor  and  insurance  company 
oriented  as  it  is. 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  text  I  was  attempt- 
ing to  develop  and  to  elucidate:  These  people 
who  talk  about  freedom,  these  people  who 
talk  about  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  scheme, 
these  people  who  want  to  leave  something, 
some  decisions,  to  the  individual— the  words 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— I  say  to  them 
that  if  they  are  truly  concerned  about  free- 
dom, that  I  have  learned  from  our  history 
and  from  my  observation  that  without  security 
there  can  be  no  real  freedom. 

Small  comfort  to  a  man  suffering  the 
terminal  stages  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  to 
say:  "Well,  at  least  I  had  the  volition,  I  had 
the  free  will  to  join  the  plan  or  not."  As  well 
as  it  is  small  comfort  to  the  individual  who 
is  without  employment  to  say:  "Well,  at  least 
I  live  in  a  free  society."  That  does  not  put 
any  food  in  his  children's  stomachs,  that  does 
not  make  him  feel  any  better. 

As  Liberals,  we  believe  that  freedom  can 
only  be  realized  within  the  framework  of 
economic  security.  When  people  have  eco-. 
nomic  and  physical  well-being  and  security, 
then  they  can  be  truly  free.  They  can  be 
free  within  that  environment. 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  the  number  of 
that  bill? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  whole  history  of  this  20th 
century  has  been  the  intervention  of  the 
state  on  behalf  of  the  individual,  to  secure 
to  him  that  attitude  of  mind  where  he  is 
relieved  of  the  worry  about  pain  and  suffer- 
ing and  financial  distress  and  economic  dis- 
location. 
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That  is  the  march  of  the  time;  and  we  live 
in  times  of  great  change,  great  change.  He 
who  sits  back,  or  mounts  the  pubhc  plat- 
form and  starts  to  talk  about  securing  to  the 
individual  his  freedom  to  make  decisions,  he 
who  holds  up  on  high  as  a  shining  banner 
and  says,  "We  do  not  want  to  impose  things 
upon  the  individual;"  he  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  history  of  this  whole  centviry.  Those 
comments  were  suitable  before  the  first  day 
of  January,  1900,  but  they  are  no  longer 
suitable. 

The  truth  is  that  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavour  we  interfere  with  the  individual, 
and  we  interfere  with  him  in  the  name  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  in 
the  name  of  public  welfare,  in  almost  every 
sector  of  his  life. 

In  another  aspect,  he  who  is  truly  liberal, 
liberal  in  the  sense  that  Emmett  Hall  is 
liberal,  believes  that  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods  we  produce  among  those 
who  produce  them  is  the  proper  philosophical 
approach,  that  is  what  social  welfare  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  not  get  mad. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  I  am  not  getting  mad  at 
anyone.  The  whole  philosophical  concept  of 
this  century  has  been  the  march  toward  the 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  goods  we 
produce  among  those  who  produce  them. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Justice  Hall  said  in  the 
quotation  that  I  read:  He  said  this  is  an- 
other means  of  distributing  the  wealth  of 
this  country  among  all  its  citizens;  to  provide 
him  with  health  care,  to  ensure  indeed  that 
every  citizen  has  available  to  him  the  best 
that  medical  science  can  give.  He  put  it  in 
another  way;  he  said  there  is  a  terrifying  gap 
between  the  state  of  our  medical  knowledge 
in  this  country  and  the  availability  of  that 
knowledge  to  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens. 
Now  I  have  heard  and  I  have  listened  to 
the  debates;  and  I  heard  money  being  talked 
by  every  speaker.  Every  speaker  emphasized 
the  money  aspect.  But  in  humility  I  say  to 
them,  to  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
money,  the  financial  aspect  of  an  appropriate 
and  adequate  system  of  medical  care  is  not 
the  most  important  aspect.  Whether  it  costs 
$150  or  $175  or  $200  or  costs  5.4  per  cent 
of  the  gross  national  product  or  six  per  cent; 
that  is  only  a  minor  and  ancillary  matter. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Hall  on 
that  score: 

It  became  clear  as  we  entered  upon  our 
hearings  that  two  factors  in  particular  were 
going  to  pose  special  difficulties.  One  was 
the    haphazard    approach    of    organizations 


and  government  to  the  search  for  solution 
to  the  problem  of  providing  a  measure  of 
health  care  for  Canadians.  The  second 
was  the  overemphasis  given  to  Medicare. 
This  latter  factor  threatened  to  overshadow 
the  broad  purpose  of  the  inquiry. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  the  payment 
of  medical  bills  is  not  an  important  item, 
but  it  is,  after  all,  but  one  item  in  the  full 
range  of  health  services  and  in  any  objec- 
tive approach  it  could  not  be  permitted 
to  dominate  the  whole  field. 

Now  this  remarkable  document,  the  report  of 
the  Royal  commission  on  health  services— 
against  which,  I  am  a  person  who  uses  selec- 
tive words.  Your  Honour,  against  which  this 
blue  covered  one,  Tor>'  blue,  pales  into  in- 
significance of  rubbish— this  document,  which 
is  the  background  of  our  amendment,  the 
basis  on  which  we  have  phrased  the  amend- 
ment we  present  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill;  this  document  was  four  years  in  prepara- 
tion, in  its  two  volumes  and  several  hundreds 
of  pages. 

The  commission  listened  to  400  briefs;  they 
commissioned  27  separate  studies  in  the  field 
of  health  care.  Canadians  have  had  the  habit, 
in  almost  every  sector  of  their  lives  that 
whenever  a  problem  comes  up,  Canadians 
are  unique  in  that  they  institute  a  Royal  com- 
mission. So  help  me,  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised that  if  atom  bombs  were  flying  over 
Greenland  that  somebody  in  this  country 
would  propose  a  Royal  commission  to  investi- 
gate. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Liberals! 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  have  had  the  habit,  hav- 
ing imposed  the  Royal  commission,  of  taking 
the  Royal  commission  report  and  putting  it  on 
the  shelf— the  darkest,  deepest,  most  dusty  of 
the  .shelves— and  there  letting  it  lie  until 
eternity.  But  I  have  a  feeling— I  do  not  only 
liave  the  feeling,  I  know  in  my  bones— that 
this  Royal  commission  is  not  going  to  suffer 
that  fate. 

And  that  for  three  reasons:  (1)  Because  it 
is  a  penetrating  analysis  into  one  of  the  most 
important  sectors  of  our  national  life. 

(2)  Because  the  subject-matter  of  this  Royal 
commission  is  in  the  political  context— Medi- 
care, medical  health  insurance,  is  now  a 
political  matter  in  this  country.  It  is  political 
in  the  sense  IJiat  the  majority  of  the  peoph' 
who  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  which 
is  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the .  oountr>% 
have  an  opinion  about  it.  Everyone  has  an 
opinon  about  Medicare.  I  made  a  private 
little  .survey.  Everybody  I  speak  to  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  it;  it  is  a  subject  of  thought 
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and  reflection  and  consideration;  because 
after  all  with  humans  nothing  strikes  more 
deeply  than  illness,  illness  and  injury. 

(3)  Because  the  man  who  chaired  the  com- 
mission will  fight  for  it.  No  sooner  were  the 
reports  published  than  he  was  in  this  city 
and  he  was  battling  on  behalf  of  his  report. 
He  took  on  an  august  organization  like  the 
Canadian  tax  foundation.  He  took  them  on, 
fair  square,  heels  dug  into  the  rug  like  mine 
are. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  The 
hon.  member's  heels  dug  in! 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  ready  to  fight  for  the 
implementation  of  this  report,  and  it  is  an 
appropriate  place  to  say  that  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  members  of  his  executive 
council  believe  in  the  principle  of  a  national 
health  scheme,  if  they  fully  believe  in  that, 
then  all  they  need  do,  this  is  a  simple  move, 
is  say  to  the  federal  government,  we  are 
ready  to  co-operate  with  you  in  a  national 
scheme. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Why  do  they  not  say  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  Ontario  said  that,  if  Ontario 
said  that  to  the  federal  government,  then 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  it  is  my 
own  view,  Canada,  Canadians  from  coast  to 
coast,  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  a  national 
health  care  scheme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  about  Quebec? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  want  to  digress,  but 
I  would  expect  as  in  the  pension  field,  I  would 
expect  that  Quebec  would  not  go  in. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  hon.  member  would 
expect! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  want  to  digress,  but 
I  would  think  that  the  temper  in  Quebec  is 
such  now  that  they  would  be  reluctant  to 
become  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  You  would  not  be  sure, 
though. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  remember  this,  apart  from 
the  attitude  of  Quebec,  we  in  Ontario,  we 
are  the  very  fulcrum  of  this  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  about  the  British 
Columbia  scheme? 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  the  very  centre  of  the 
scale.  We  in  Ontario,  after  all,  were  the  main 
stimulators  toward  confederation  of  this  coun- 
try; we  started  the  idea  of  confederation  in 
this  country. 


Mr.  Yakabuski:  No,  not  really. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Sopha:  We  in  Ontario  have  a  healthier 
attitude  towards  the  power  of  the  central 
government,  I  have  said  in  this  House  before, 
than  any  other- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  I  am  afraid  we 
are  getting  away  from  the  principles  of  the 
bill  or  the  amendment  and  I  would  ask  the 
member  speaking  to  try  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  principles  contained  within  this 
bill.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  ask  some  of 
the  other  members  in  the  House  who  are 
making  interjections  to  desist  as  it  would 
enable  the  speaker  to  stick  to  the  second 
reading  better  without  these  many  interrup- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Fine,  sir.  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister asked  me  a  question,  and  I  thought  it 
polite  to  answer  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  enjoying  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's speech  very  much,  digressions  or  no. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  in  this  party  believe  in  a 
national  scheme.  We  say  in  our  amendment— 
in  order  to  relate  this  to  the  business  before 
the  House— we  say  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  amendment  that  the  bill  should  be  re- 
vised so  that  it  might  be  easily  integrated  or 
readily  integrated  into  a  national  scheme. 
We  in  Ontario  have  always  been  most  gen- 
erous—and this  is  a  thing  about  which  we  can 
be  proud— in  our  attitude  to  sharing  the 
wealth  of  this  province  with  the  less  for- 
tunate areas  of  this  Confederation.  We  can 
be  justly  proud  of  that  without  going  into 
the  details,  although  we  hear  complaints  from 
time  to  time  about  the  tremendous  amount 
of  income  tax  and  corporation  tax  that  is 
collected  in  this  province  by  the  federal 
government. 

To  be  true  to  our  history  and  our  tradi- 
tion, we  in  Ontario  ought  to  be  the  prime 
motivator  of  a  national  scheme  of  health  in- 
surance for  all  Canadians. 

Now,  sir,  having  said  that,  I  want  to 
return  for  a  moment  to  this  report  that  I 
referred  to  in  that  very  kind  language  a 
moment  ago— the  report  of  the  Hagey  com- 
mission. It  really  astounds  me  that  you  can 
have  a  number  of  doctors  as  part  of  the  Hall 
commission,  and  a  number  of  doctors  as 
part  of  the  Hagey  commission,  and  the 
medical  men  can  come  to  contradictory  con- 
clusions. With  the  same  facts  before  them, 
with  the  same  time  for  reflection,  they  can 
come  to  opposite  results! 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Sounds 
like  the  lawyers! 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  medical  men  on  the  Hall 
commission  unreservedly  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  government-operated  scheme.  The 
medical  men  on  the  Hagey  commission  are 
cut  of  a  different  stripe.  They  support  the 
voluntary  nature  of  a  scheme,  and  a  scheme 
that  is  carried  by  private  carriers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  government  did 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  it  did  in  The  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission  Act.  The  Act  was 
introduced  as  a  trial  balloon  in  1956  but  it 
was  not  passed;  it  was  reintroduced  in  re- 
vised form  in  1957,  and  it  passed.  This 
government  introduced  Bill  163,  but  it  de- 
parted from  the  practice  in  hospital  care 
insurance  and  it  established  a  Royal  com- 
mission in  order  to  make  suggestions  about 
the  revision  of  the  bill.  But  the  Royal  com- 
mission that  looked  into  the  provisions  of 
Bill  163,  sir,  had  the  cards  stacked  against 
it  before  it  started.  The  dice  were  loaded 
before  it  embarked  upon  its  inquiry.  Listen 
to  this,  the  remarks  of  the  report: 

The  investigation  was  brought  but  the 
committee's  recommendations  and  de- 
cisions deal  primarily  with  "matters  related 
to  and  consonant  with"  the  basic  prin- 
ciples, purposes  and  objectives  of  Bill  163 
of  the  1962-63  session  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  province  of  Ontario  re- 
specting   medical    services    insurance. 

Note  those  words— matters  related  to  and 
consonant  with,  the  purposes  and  objectives. 
In  other  words,  one  gets  the  impression  that 
they  are  not  supposed  to  look  into  any 
matters  that  are  not  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses; one  almost  gets  the  impression  that 
they  are  not  supposed  to  hear  conflicting 
opinions  about  it.  Now  I  will  expand  on 
that  in  a  moment.    They  go  on  to  say: 

The  primary  task  in  the  view  of  the 
commissioners  was  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  the  approach  to  medical 
services  insurance  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment in  Bill  163,  to  suggest  such  changes 
in  detail  as  would  make  the  bill  effective 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  to  propose  in  the 
form  of  amendmcMits  to  the  bill  or  admin- 
istrative regulations  the  organization  and 
procedures  needed  for  a  programme  of 
medical  services  insurance  in  Ontario, 
operated  by  private  carriers  rather  than  by 
government. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  making  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  broad  enough  to  encoimter 
opinions  from  people  as  to  what  form  of 
medical   care    they   wanted    or   they   thought 


feasible,  the  government  loads  the  dice 
against  that  type  of  inquiry,  and  restricts  this 
commission  to  an  examination  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  bill  which  had  been  intro- 
duced. I 

In  other  words,  to  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  we      \ 
never  had  a  Royal  commission  of  inquiry  m      ' 
this  province,  of  the  nature  of  the  Hall  com-      | 
mission.    The  government  made  up  its  mind;      I 
the    hon.    Minister    of    Health    made    up    his      ^ 
mind.    Indeed,  his  mind  has  been  made  up, 
one  gets  the  impression,  since  he  was  a  lad 
in  the   1920s   about  this;   he   exhibits  an  in- 
flexibility   of    mind.     He    and    the    executive 
council  have  made   up  their  mind  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  system  of  medical  care 
insurance  in  this  province,  financed  by  private 
carriers,  and  no  other  suggestions  would  be 
welcome  to  the  Hagey  commission. 

The  public,  which,  after  all,  in  the  final 
result,  in  spite  of  Barnum,  cannot  be  fooled 
—you  cannot  fool  the  public— must  have 
divined  that  that  was  the  attitude  of  this 
government,  with  its  overpowering  majority; 
that  it  was,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression, 
hell-bent  on  a  scheme  that  would  be  based 
upon  profit,  and  not  upon  need.  The  response 
of  the  public  to  this  commission  was  not  very 
great.  They  heard,  I  think  it  was,  subject  to 
correction,  57  briefs.  That  is  all,  in  contrast 
to  the  400  heard  by  the  Hall  commission.  I 
do  not  know  the  reason:  Whether  they  did 
not  encourage  the  presentation  of  briefs,  or 
whether  they  were  restrictive  in  their  invita- 
tions to  people  who  might  present  briefs. 
Certainly  they  never  looked  into  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
medal  is  this  basic  question.  Is  a  government- 
operated  scheme  more  suitable  for  the  well- 
being  and  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  province  than  the  scheme  envisaged  in 
this  bill,  which  my  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  and  I  detest  so  mightily?  That 
is  the  basic  question. 

I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  as  the  clock 
approaches  6  o'clock,  that  almost  everybody 
in  this  province  is  against  this  type  of  medical 
care  insurance.  Farmers  are  against  it,  trade 
unionists  are  against  it.  Social  workers  are 
against  it.  Many  people  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession are  against  it.  Most  people  in  the 
middle-income  groups— the  forgotten  men  in 
our  society— are  against  it.  This  is  the  man 
that  makes  the  moderate  income.  His  chil- 
dren belong  to  the  Girl  Guides.  He  goes  to 
church.  He  obeys  the  law.  He  pays  his  taxes. 
You  never  hear  of  him,  because  he  does  not 
do  anything  abnormal;  he  does  not  do 
anything  exciting.  Most  of  the  time  he  prays, 
but  more   often,  he  pays.    That   is  the  for- 
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gotten  man— the  middle-income  group  that 
make  the  very  fabric  and  the  bulwark  of  our 
society.  He  is  against  this  bill. 

The  only  organization  in  the  country  that 
appears  to  support  a  plan  like  this  is  the 
Tory  party. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Ontario  medical  associ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  The  Tory  party;  they  are 
part  of  it.  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  and  this  is  the  only  comment  I  am 
going  to  make  about  them,  that  there  is 
a  reactionary  wing  of  the  medical  profession, 
composed  largely  of  two  types  of  individuals. 
One  is  that  type  who  is  making  so  much 
money  that  he  is  afraid  that  any  scheme  of 
government-operated  insurance  would  make 
him  disclose  the  amount  of  money  that  he  is 
making— probably,  in  many  cases,  something 


in  the  order  of  $75,000  to  $100,000  a  year. 
That  is  the  reactionary  wing  of  the  Tory 
party. 

There  is  another  group.  The  disaffected 
doctors  from  Britain— a  small  group  of  dis- 
affected, noisy  doctors  who  preferred  to 
emigrate  from  Britain  and  come  to  this 
country.  Indeed,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
and  I  know  personally  that  quite  a  number 
of  them  ended  up  in  Sudbury.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  strongest  antagonists  to  this,  and  to 
any  form  of  state  intervention  in  the  health 
care  field,  was  the  president  of  the  Ontario 
medical  association,  who  was  one  of  the 
disaffected  emigrants  from  Britain,  and  who 
practised  law.  He  is  a  very  good  practitioner 
in  the  city  of  Sudbury. 

May  we  call  it  6  o'clock,  sir? 

It  being  6  o'clock,  the  House  took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

MEDICAL  SERVICES  INSURANCE 
(continued) 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  cannot  feel  that  one  can  always  com- 
mand a  good  House,  and  that  I  suppose  de- 
pends upon  the  time  of  day.  However,  one 
feels  that  that  does  not  in  any  way  impair 
the  validity  of  his  remarks. 

I  was  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  it  is  my 
opinion,  and  an  opinion  shared  by  a  good 
many  people  in  this  country,  that  the  re- 
actionary wing  of  the  medical  profession  has 
had  more  attention  paid  to  it  and  more  in- 
fluence upon  government  policy  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  than  it  deserves. 

I  was  referring  to  the  important  part 
played  in  this  whole  affair,  in  the  genesis  of 
this  statute,  our  approach  to  medical  care 
insurance,  by  that  disaffected  minority  of 
doctors  who  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Again  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  is  not  an  amateur. 
He  is  a  professional  man,  and  he  has  a 
rapport  with  these  people.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  brethren  with  them,  and  because  of 
his  intellectual  predisposition  he  cannot  help 
but  pay  very  close  attention  to  what  they 
say  to  him;  and  what  they  have  said  to  him, 
we  charge,  is  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
Ihis  statute. 

It  always  strikes  me  as  something  quite 
remarkable,  sir— perhaps  I  should  not  refer  to 
it  and  sometimes  I  am  known  for  my  blunt- 
ness— that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  when  he  gets  off 
the  boat  in  Montreal,  is  ready  to  run  the 
country  the  next  day.  It  would  take  the 
central  European  two  generations  to  get  into 
the  swing  of  public  life.  These  people— and 
I  know  some  of  them  personally— were  dis- 
affected, disenchanted,  perhaps  disillusioned 
by  the  national  health  scheme  in  Great 
Britain  enacted  in  1948  or  1949,  and  they 
preferred  to  emigrate  to  this  country. 

Right  in  my  own  community,  right  at  the 
height  of  the  debate  about  the  type  of  plan 
that  this  province  was  going  to  have— and,  as 
I  say,  at  that  time  one  of  the  immigrants 
was  president  of  the  Ontario  medical  associa- 
tion and  no  doubt  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  had  heard  his  views  at  a  close  inter- 


personal level— I  made  it  a  point  to  conduct 
another  little  survey  among  other  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  I  was  struck  by  the 
number  of  times  that  I  heard  other  members 
of  the  medical  profession  say:  "That  group 
does  not  speak  for  me.  I  do  not  necessarily 
believe  the  sort  of  thing  that  they  are 
expostulating  as  being  the  views  of  all  the 
medical  profession  of  this  province." 

Now,  it  might  be  apt  to  compare  the 
attitude  of  lawyers  and  doctors  in  this  con- 
nection. It  might  be  helpful.  I  never  heard 
one  wail,  not  even  a  whimper  of  protest  about 
the  report  tabled  in  this  Legislature  on  a 
system  of  legal  aid.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession  who  believes 
that  because  there  is  government  intervention 
in  the  realm  of  subsidizing  people  who  cannot 
afford  legal  advice,  that  the  profession  is 
going  to  have  its  rights,  liberties  and  free- 
doms in  any  way  impaired.  The  legal  pro- 
fession, as  the  medical  profession,  has  been 
content  to  give  its  services  free  of  charge. 
They  have  been  happy  to  do  so. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  when 
I  say  that  they  would  be  content  to  continue 
to  handle  the  legal  affairs  of  those  who  are 
vmable  to  pay  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
have  been  doing.  However,  the  legal  pro- 
fession has  the  view  that  if  the  state,  the 
government,  can  come  up  with  a  better  sys- 
tem that  will  ensure  more  adequate  coverage 
of  the  population,  which  will  create  a  better 
system  of  giving  legal  assistance,  then  the 
profession  is  content  to  go  along  with  it  and 
without  the  wails  of  protest  that  one  hears 
from  the  medical  profession. 

I  have  only  made  an  excursion  into  that 
realm  in  order  to  get  at  the  genesis  of  this 
bill.  This  bill  must  have  come  from  some 
place;  somebody  must  have  dreamed  it  up. 
In  fact,  I  have  to— and  I  do  not  use  this 
merely  as  a  figure  of  speech— continue  to 
pinch  myself  into  reality  that  the  government 
is  serious  about  this  bill.  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  government  is  serious  in  foisting  a 
half-baked  system  of  medical  care  on  the 
people  of  this  province  in  confrontation  of 
the  very  penetrating  analysis  of  the  health 
needs  of  the  people  of  Canada  conducted  by 
the  Hall  commission  report. 

In   other  words,   we   would  be   in   a  bad 
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way  if  we  stood  in  this  House  and  emitted 
large  quantites  of  oxygen  against  the  principle 
of  this  bill,  and  were  not  buttressed  by  the 
Hall  report.  The  Hall  report  is  the  touch- 
stone of  our  argument.  We  hold  it  up  in 
challenge  and  we  defy  any  person,  be  it  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  or  anyone  expert  in 
the  field  of  health  care,  and  we  say:  "Show 
us  a  better  analysis  of  the  health  needs  of 
the  Canadian  people  than  this  one,"  and  we 
will  stand  or  fall  upon  it. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  merely  seek- 
ing, with  my  own  limited  capacities,  to 
explore  the  philosophical  basis  that  brings 
this  type  of  legislation  into  this  House  as  a 
mere  routine  bill.  That  is  how  it  came  in;  it 
is  a  mere  routine  bill  introduced  by  the  hon. 
Minister  responsible  for  the  department  under 
whose  responsibility  it  comes.  This  is  not, 
and  is  not  proclaimed  to  be,  as  far  as  I 
can  gather,  a  major  step  forward  in  health 
insurance  in  Ontario.  Now,  I  leave  that. 

There  are  Tories  and  Tories.  I  thought  the 
comments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Bryden)  about  the  Tory  connection  with 
this  bill  were  very  apt.  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Robarts)  sometimes  bruises  easily. 
He  has  a  type  of  dermatitis.  I  am  not  being 
unkind,  but  he  bruises  easily  and  that  seemed 
to  hurt  him  this  afternoon  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  said  that,  because  he 
responded  as  though  he  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  point  of  a  pin  when  the  hon.  member 
kept  referring  to  that. 

I  thought  it  was  very  valid;  I  thought  it 
was  very  apt  to  show  the  connection  of  this 
bill  with  typical  Tory  philosophy.  Now  there 
are  Tories  and  Tories.  There  are  the  Tories 
who  wrote  the  Royal  commission  on  health 
services,  and  there  are  other  Tories  that 
wrote  that  Hagey  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  would  remind  the  member  that  although 
this  amendment  is  quite  wide  and  has  several 
sections  to  it  and  gives  him  a  great  deal  of 
latitude,  I  think  that  at  times  he  is  straying 
perhaps  a  little  too  widely  in  his  philosophy. 
I  would  ask  the  member  to  stick  to  the 
amendment  a  little  more  closely,  if  he  could. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Very  well.  There  are  Tories- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

I  would  remind  members  that  I  will  keep 
the  members  speaking  in  order,  and  would 
ask  them  to  await  leave  from  the  Chair  to 
speak  instead  of  interjecting. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  the  one  Tory,  and  I 
look  across  at  some  of  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 


I  do  not  see  how  they  can  support  this  bill. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  can  support  it; 
I  do  not  see  how  my  alumnus,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  can  support  it 
—to  name  two  who  deserve  the  appellation 
"progressive." 

There  is  the  one  who,  in  connection  with 
this  bill  says  "They"— meaning  the  people— 
"simply  do  not  want  everything  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  state."  That  is  a  handsome 
statement. 

Then  there  is  the  other  type;  and  I  want 
to  read  something  to  indicate  the  point  of 
view  of  the  other  type.  I  hope  you  will  agree 
with  me,  sir,  that  there  is  almost  a  perfect 
analogy  with  hospital  care  insurance  and 
with  medical  care  insurance. 

Hon.  Leslie  M.  Frost  moved  first  reading 
of  the  bill  intituled.  The  Hospital  Services 
Commission  Act,  1957.  He  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  giving  a  very  short  ex- 
planation of  this  bill,  because  there  has 
been  considerable  explanation  given  in  the 
House  heretofor,  may  I  read  the  preamble 
which  is  part  of  the  bill? 

He  read  it. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  whole  intent  of 
this  bill.  The  first  part  of  the  bill  is  really 
a  re-enactment  of  the  bill  we  passed  last 
year.  The  second  part  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  needs  of  a  hospital  care  insurance 
plan.  I  think  it  is  thoroughly  apparent  to 
hon.  members  of  this  House  that  the  action 
we  must  take  under  this  bill  is  predicated 
at  the  present  time  on  an  agreement  which 
is  encompassed  by  the  Porter-Martin  cor- 
respondence, which  was  tabled  in  the 
House  a  few  days  ago. 

;Then  he  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  form  of 
that  agreement  with  the  federal  government 
and  there  is  a  brilliant  interpolation,  inter- 
jection, by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver)  and  then  he  continues: 
I  would  not  like  to  say— 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
The  hon,  member  would  not  like  to  say  what 
the  interpolation  was? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Yes,  I  will  read  it.  It  is 
very   germane  to  this  discussion. 

May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a 
question?  He  said  the  plan  would  have  to 
be  cleared  with  the  other  provinces.  What 
I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  is  it  a  fact  that 
Ontario  has  moved  closer  toward  the  final 
composition  of  a  plan  than  any  other  of 
the  provinces? 
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That  is  the  interjection  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South.  That  fits  perfectly  with  what 
I  was  saying  this  afternoon  about  Ontario's 
responsibihty  to  be  the  leader. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Why  is  there 
no  interjection  from  over  there? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  forgive  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I— 

Hon.    C.    S.    MacNaughton    (Minister    of 
Highways):  Finds  his  place? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  let  me  continue. 

But  perhaps  in  moving  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill,  I  can  make  some  comments 
from  just  a  little  different  angle.  I  am 
moved  to  do  this  because  I  received  com- 
ments from  varying  points  of  view.  One  of 
the  points  of  view  that  I  received  from 
some  people  is  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
legislation  goes  too  far,  that  it  is  involving 
the  government  and  the  public  in  commit- 
ments in  what  might  be  termed  business 
which  goes  beyond  the  realm  of  govern- 
ment. 

Now  is  that  not  a  perfect  antithesis  to  the 
remarks  that  I  read  of  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  this  province  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Socialism. 

That  is  even  worse.  You  see,  this  reads  like 
a  CBC  script. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  I  have  always 
been  open  to  new  ideas,  and  I  hope  I  will 
always  remain  that  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  if  it  is  socialism? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  I  have  been 
practical  in  that  way,  I  have  been  practical 
in  regard  to  these  matters.  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  a  reactionary.  I  profess  to  be  a 
member  of  the  most  progressive  of  all 
political  parties,  the  Progressive-Conserva- 
tive. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  having  made  that  bland 
and  utterly  indefensible  statement,  he  feels 
an  immediate  need  to  come  to  the  defence 
of  it,  for  he  says: 

I  have  no  apologies  for  that. 
So  he,  too,  is  sensitive. 

I  think  I  belong  to  a  school  of  thought 
that  is  very  progressive.  However,  in  line 
with  what  the  hon.  member  says,  I  made 
this  note  or  two  before  I  came  in  here. 

Just  hearken  to  these  words. 

In  some  quarters,  I  am  glad  to  say  few 


and  small,  there  is  always  a  somewhat 
hysterical  opposition  to  a  project  such  as 
I  propose  to  the  House  this  afternoon  in 
the  form  of  second  reading  of  this  bill. 
I  point  out  that  the  social  system  in 
Canada,  if  one  wants  to  use  the  hon. 
member's  expression,  is  socialistic  in  a 
sense. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  is  our  educational 
system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right.  However, 
I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  my 
references  to  practical  socialism  and  the 
application  of  it  are  quite  different  from 
some  of  the  things  that  the  hon.  member 
has  advocated,  and  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  were  notably  in  the  Regina  manifesto 
that  he  threw  into  the  bay.  I  come  from 
a  progressive  school  of  thought,  and  a  line 
of  progressive  political  thought,  and  I  am 
advancing  one  more  change  in  this  House 
this  afternoon  in  the  same  sense  this  applies 
to  our  great  water  programme. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  sornething  about  the 
hydro-electric  power  commission.  Then  he 
goes  on: 

Insurance  companies  operating  in  Ontario- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  confess  that  I  cannot  follow 
the  analogy  that  the  member  is  trying  to 
relate  in  answer  to  the  various  clauses  in 
the  amendment  proposed  here  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson).  If  he  can 
point  out  to  me  the  analogy  a  little  more 
clearly,  I  shall  let  him  carry  on  with  Hansard, 
otherwise  I  would  like  him  to  get  back  on 
to  the  amendment  which  is  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  completely  subservient  to 
you;  I  will  obey  your  directions.  I  thought, 
as  well  as  the  amendment,  that  I  was  speak- 
ing to  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  amendment  is  before  the 
House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  thought  this  was  a  time  when 
we  make  composite  speeches  both  on  the 
second  reading  and  on  the  amendment. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  in  introducing 
the  bill,  said  this.  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  read  it: 

It  will  be  voluntary.  Although  many  cry 
for  compulsion,  an  equal  or  even  greater 
number  cry  out  against  it.  The  records  in 
Ontario  show  that,  given  the  opportunity, 
our  people  do  not  want,  do  not  like  and 
would  rather  not  have  compulsion. 

I   am   merely   demonstrating  that   if  that   is 
part  of  his,  the  hon.   Minister  of   Health's, 
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political  philosophy,  I  am  showing  that  there 
have  been  great  Conservatives  in  the  political 
life  of  this  province  who  have  different 
philosophies  than  that.  We  are  asking  for 
an  extension  of  the  benefits  of  medical  care 
in  line  with  the  Hall  report  on  a  compulsory, 
universal,  comprehensive  basis  and  I  was 
making  the  point  of  using  the  analogy  of  the 
hospital  services  insurance  scheme.  I  want  to 
read  one  more  brief  excerpt: 

Insurance  companies  operating  in  On- 
tario ha\e  done  a  very  marvellous  job  and 
I  want  to  pay  a  compliment  to  those  who 
are  operating  in  Ontario  and  I  hope  they 
will  continue  to  operate  in  Ontario  and  I 
know  that  they  will.  At  the  present  time, 
we  have  between  3.5  and  4  million  people 
covered  by  policies  of  private  insurance 
companies.  They  may  be  co-operatives  or 
they  may  be  other  types  of  companies  but, 
in  any  event,  they  are  not  government 
subsidized  companies.  We  have  between 
3.5  and  4  million  of  our  people  covered  by 
policies  that  give  them  only  partial  cover- 
age in  regard  to  hospitalization.  As  with 
the  case  of  power  companies  50  years  ago, 
it  is  impossible  for  these  fine  insurance 
companies,  in  any  practicable  combination 
I  know  of,  to  give  to  all  of  our  people, 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  health, 
financial  circumstances  and  other  con- 
ditions, complete  hospital  coverage  which 
would  be  universal  to  all  our  people. 

My  point  is  that  you  could  take  those  words 
of  Mr.  Frost,  uttered  on  March  28,  1957,  and 
you  could  translate  them  without  the  change 
of  a  comma  to  the  principle  of  medical  care. 
The  words  are  as  applicable,  in  our  view,  to 
medical  care  as  they  are  to  hospital  insurance. 
He  said  that  private  companies  cannot  pro- 
vide an  adequate  standard  of  hospital  care. 
We  say  that  private  companies  cannot  pro- 
\ide  adequate  standards  of  medical  care 
insurance,  and  upon  that  foimdation  we  rest 
our  case. 

If  we  are  wrong  the  electorate  will  tell  us 
we  are  wrong,  but  we  are  convinced  that  we 
are  right. 

Now  there  are  various  types  of  Tory 
philosophy.   Let  me  read  this  one. 

In  our  complex  society  the  individual 
has  turned  to  government  for  assistance 
and  government  has  responded  by  intro- 
ducing broad  social  welfare  and  economic 
measures  which  provide  basic  services  to 
the  population.  In  the  past  20  years  there 
has  been  a  steady  shift  in  the  nature  of 
the  demand  for  government  services.  While 
we  still  must  provide  such  services  as  roads, 
water,   schools,   hospitals,   more   and   more 


are  we  concerned  with  such  measures  as 
medical  insurance,  municipal  planning, 
pensions,  pollution  control,  post-secondary 
school  education,  welfare,  hospital  insur- 
ance, and  many  other  programmes  in  the 
field  of  human  capital  and  human  better- 
ment. 

Apparently  Tories  can  talk  out  of  both  sides 
of  their  mouth  at  once.  They  can  say  that 
in  a  significant  document,  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  and  yet  at  another  time  and 
another  place  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
can  say  people  revolt  against  compulsion. 
Compulsion  in  the  orderly  development  of 
the  state  and  in  the  use  of  those  powers  that 
only  government  has. 

Government  is  unique.  Compulsion,  then,  is 
the  hallmark  and,  to  analogize  to  the  phrase 
used  this  afternoon,  not  compulsion  for  com- 
pulsion's sake,  but  compulsion  in  the  orderly 
use  of  our  resources  to  meet  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  Again  I  say, 
and  it  could  not  be  re-emphasized  too  much, 
that  that  is  in  the  context  that  there  can  be 
no  freedom,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  without 
security,  the  security  of  a  state  of  health 
and  economic  security. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  I  reflect, 
assigns  to  the  province  responsibility  for 
health.  The  federal  government  is  limited  in 
its  scope  until  it  meets  a  responsive  chord 
among  the  provinces  for  the  development  of 
a  national  plan.  We  charge  that  health,  one 
of  our  most  precious  assets,  is  not  receiving 
the  attention  that  it  deserves  here  within  this 
province. 

Again  I  reflect,  sir,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
repetition,  that  we  have  presently  a  great 
emphasis  on  education.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
laborious  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  flattering, 
but  it  appears  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  has  taken  hold  of  our  whole 
educational  field  and  he  is  bent— out  of  what- 
ever stimuli  that  motivate  him,  maybe  he 
has  hyperthyroid  glands,  I  do  not  know— but 
he  is  bent  on  revising  and  reforming  and 
changing  the  whole  thing 

Sometimes  one  wonders  how  much  co- 
operation he  gets  from  his  hon.  colleagues  on 
the  Treasury  benches;  but  we  wish  there  was 
the  same  concern  about  things  of  the  body, 
about  the  health  of  the  body.  We  see  in  this 
bill  before  the  House  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  approach.  Your  Honour,  to  the 
care  of  the  body  than  there  is  to  the  care 
of  the  mind.  I  am  one  of  those  that  i^ 
suspicious  when  I  see  the  old  hackneyed 
phrases,  the  old  shibboleths,  being  trotted 
out,  plus  some  other  arguments  of  an  eco- 
nomic nature. 
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They  say  we  have  not  got  enough  doctors. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  wails  there  is 
only  one  doctor  to  976  persons  in  Ontario. 
Well,  we  might  aptly  ask:  Whose  fault  is 
that?  Whose  fault  is  it?  This  party  has  been 
in  power  for  22  years.  It  had  the  opportunity 
over  that  space  of  two  decades  or  more  to 
build  medical  schools,  to  entice  people  into 
the  very  honoured  and  very  historic  profes- 
sion of  medicine.  It  occurred  to  me  back  in 
1947,  when  I  was  told  that  that  building 
over  on  St.  George  Street  housed  the  only 
dental  college  in  the  province,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  a  priori,  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  that  that  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  children,  that  great 
harvest  of  war  babies  that  were  coming  along 
in  the  sixties. 

Now  I  read  to  my  dismay  in  the  popular 
press  that  the  services  of  an  orthodontist  have 
become  a  status  symbol  in  this  province.  If 
you  live  in  certain  parts  of  the  sprawling 
metropolitan  area,  then  it  is  a  matter  of 
prestige  if  the  child  has  his  teeth  wired  up. 
He  is  different,  he  is  better,  he  is  higher  in 
the  social  scale  than  the  little  boy  from 
Cabbagetown.  That  makes  me  reflect  about 
the  pernicious  aspect  of  this  legislation,  that 
I  could  conceive  in  my  own  mind  that  two 
children  might  be  in  the  schoolyard  of  one 
of  the  schools  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation comparing  their  appendectomies  and 
one  would  say  to  the  other,  "My  father  paid 
for  my  operation,  yours  did  not"— class 
distinction. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  I  could 
very  well  conceive  that.  I  can  very  well 
conceive  that,  children's  minds  being  what 
they  are. 

On  the  public  dole!  I  can  remember  when 
I  was  a  child,  if  hon.  members  want  to  get 
serious  about  this,  I  can  remember  when  I 
was  a  child  having  to  suffer  the  brunt  of 
being  told  that  my  family  was  on  relief.  I 
can  recall  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hon.  member  had 
no  corner  on  that. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
hon.  Minister  has  forgotten  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
member  thinks,  he  does  not  know  what 
poverty  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  to  haul  in  arguments  of 
this  type  is  unworthy  of  a  person  occupying 


the  position  of  Minister  of  Health.    Listen  to 

this  one: 

Surely  we  have  had  clear  and  unmistake- 
able  evidence  that  compulsion  brings  in 
its  wake  many  and  great  problems. 
Scarcely  a  month  passes  in  which  we  do 
not  read  of  the  difficulties  arising  in  nations 
and  states  where  compulsory  schemes  have 
been  introduced  and  imposed  upon  the 
people— France,  Belgium,  Italy,  all  have 
had  serious  difficulties  within  recent  months 
with  services  not  available  because  doctors 
were  on  strike. 

Is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  suggesting 
that  if  we  have  a  programme,  a  plan  of 
national,  universal,  comprehensive  medical 
insurance,  that  the  medical  profession  in  this 
province,  in  this  country,  is  going  to  go  on 
strike?  Is  he  seriously  suggesting  that?  I 
am  sorry,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health.  Is  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  seriously  suggesting 
that,  or  does  he  just  use  words  for  the  sake 
of  filling  up  the  allotted  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  You  are  a  past-master 
at  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  he  goes  on,  carried  away 
by  his  own  exuberance  in  superficiality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  says:  "Britain  is  presently 
facing  serious  trouble  with  the  plan  there." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  is  the  evidence?  Where 
is  the  documentation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  All  around  the  hon. 
member! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  is  the  documentation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Read  the  British  press. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

I  would  remind  the  members  that  the 
speaker  is  asking  rhetorical  questions  and 
therefore  they  do  not  require  an  answer. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  answers  and  I  quote: 

There  will  be  no  dramatic  revolt  by 
doctors  such  as  occurred  in  Saskatchewan 
if  the  proposals  set  forth  by  the  Royal 
commission  on  health  services  are  adopted 
as  law,  said  Hon.  Matthew  B.  Dymond, 
MD,  Ontario  Minister  of  Health,  here 
Monday  night.  Speaking  as  a  doctor  I  have 
too   much   conscience    to   revolt   like    that. 
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I  can't  see  the  doctors  across  the  country 
just  giving  up  their  patients  to  battle  a 
national  health  plan.  I  don't  think  there 
will  be  a  stream  of  younger  doctors  out 
of  Canada  either  if  such  a  plan  is  put 
into  force. 

Tlie    Windsor    Star,    September,     1964.    He 
answered. 

Having  made  the  speech  in  Windsor,  I  ask 
him  through  you,  sir,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
gets  up,  when  he  is  going  to  speak,  will  he 
tell  us  why  he  included  this  pernicious  para- 
graph in  his  remarks  in  introducing  this  bill 
in  first  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Because  I  thought  it 
very  apropos. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  he  goes  on:  "Need  I  re- 
mind the  hon.  members  about  what  happened 
in   Saskatchewan?" 

Now  what  happened  in  Saskatchewan? 
This  report  tells  us  that  the  plan  in  Sas- 
katchewan is  working  very  successfully. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Ask  Tommy  Douglas! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Val  Sears  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  went  across  the  country  examining 
various  medical  care  plans  and  he  compared 
the  Saskatchewan  plan  to  the  Alberta  plan, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  He 
reported  to  us  as  a  result  of  his  studies  that 
in  Saskatchewan,  the  plan  being  subsidized 
by  the  public  purse,  that  the  family  of  two 
or  more  pays  $24  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  And  is  Val  an  authority? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  He  is? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  saying  he  is  a 
reporter;  but  I  buttress  myself  much  more 
strongly  on  the  remarks  of  this  document, 
which  I  have  read  from  cover  to  cover,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  statistical  sum- 
maries in  it.  Tlic  report  of  Mr.  Justice  Hall 
is  that  the  plan  is  working  very  finely  in 
Saskatchewan;  and  if  lion,  members  want  to 
know  about  doctors,  I  happen  to  have  noted 
that  after  the  plan  went  into  the  effect  the 
increase  in  doctors  amounted  to  50,  between 
the  years  1962  and  1963.  Instead  of  doctors 
leaving  Saskatchewan,  they  were  in  fact 
coming  in. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre): 
What  happened  to  the  specialists?  Thev  left. 
They  all  left. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  One  hundred  left,  but 
only  50  came  back. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  also  read  with  some  interest 
that  the  average  salary  in  Saskatchewan  was 
$26,000  a  year. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Too  much! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  think  that  is  too  much. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
medical  profession  made  a  speech  which  I 
read  some  months  ago  in  which  he  related 
to  his  brethren  of  the  medical  profession  that 
probably  the  greatest  ill  that  affected  the 
medical  profession  was  that  they  were  making 
too  much  money.  They  were  putting  the 
ideals  of  mammon  ahead  of  those  of  the 
social  needs  of  the  community,  so  he  said. 
That  was  one  doctor  talking  to  another.  The 
same  thought  might  well  be  ascribed  to  the 
profession  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  I 
readily  admit  it. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Oh,  I  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Basically— and  I  am  taking  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  philosophical 
basis  of  the  approach  the  government  makes, 
and  the  approach  we  would  make,  if  we 
were  charged  with  the  responsibility— the 
test  of  any  worthwhile  government  health 
insurance  plan,  is  whether  it  guarantees 
adequate  medical  care  to  everyone  as  a 
matter  of  right,  not  of  charity,  regardless  of 
ability  to  pay. 

This  bill  simply  does  not  meet  that  test. 
One  of  the  most  shocking  things  about  this 
bill,  I  discovered  in  my  study  of  it,  is  that 
twice  in  its  pages,  it  refers  to  classes.  I  have 
never  seen  a  piece  of  social  legislation  in  the 
six  years  that  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  august  assembly,  that  referred  to  the 
people  of  this  province  and  delineated  them 
into  classes.  This  bill  does  that.  Twice. 

I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  when 
he  rises,  to  let  us  hear  whether  this  govern- 
ment is  setting  up  a  system  of  classes  in  this 
province.  In  section  six,  it  provides  a 
standard  medical  services  insurance  contract 
for  persons  of  such  classes  as  are  designated 
by  the  regulations: 

B.  Provide    standard    medical    insurance 

contracts   for   persons    of   such    classes    as 

are  designated  by  the  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  lawyers  wrote 
that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  agree  with  you,  and 
I  will  tell  them  you  said  that. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  And  I  hope  you  will  get  them 
to  revise  it  by  withdrawing  the  whole  thing. 
Not  only  section  six,  but  the  whole  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Too  many  lawyers! 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  this  country,  we  talked 
about  a  national  flag  for  half  a  century.  We 
have  considered  some  form  of  state  inter- 
vention in  the  health  field  for  46  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  was  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  no  use  of  linking  me 
with  my  ancestry.  I  am  not  responsible  for 
those  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  bet  they  did  not  see 
the  hon.  member  in  their  crystal  ball. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  belong  to  the  present  party. 
I  was  a  mere  child.  I  was  not  born  when 
this  notion  was  first  introduced. 

You  can  take  out  of  those  46  years,  two 
significant  periods.  You  can  take  out  the 
period  of  the  great  depression,  which  lasted 
a  decade  of  the  30s,  then  you  can  take  out 
the  period  of  the  40s  in  which  the  world  was 
in  a  conflagration  of  world  war.  So,  20  of  the 
46  years  can  be  removed. 

However,  we  are  told  at  this  juncture  of 
history,  that  is  to  say  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1965,  that  we  can  afford  the  plan.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  commis- 
sion, that  the  economy,  the  people  of  this 
country,  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  comprehen- 
sive universal  plan  that  will  provide  them 
with  all  the  skills  and  all  the  knowledge  and 
all  the  technical  know-how  that  the  medical 
profession  now  has  to  care  for  their  health. 

So,  now  is  the  time.  We  cannot  afford, 
we  say,  to  delay  further.  We  cannot  afford 
to  reject  the  recommendations  of  this  docu- 
ment. We  cannot  be  satisfied,  in  a  word, 
with  the  contents  of  this  bill.  And  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  with  whom  I  am 
happy  to  be  in  a  common  cause,  I  hold  out 
the  olive  branch  to  those  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  are  knocking  at 
the  door  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  this  great  social  area  of 
social  amelioration,  we  can  make  common 
cause,  when  we  say  that  in  1965,  we  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  approach  based  on 
private  profit  that  is  inherent  in  this  bill.  The 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  dwelt 
very  eloquently  on  this  section,  and  I  would 
say  that  in  the  Roosevelt,  in  the  Kennedy,  and 
the  Trument,  Mackenzie  King  tradition,  it  is 
morally  wrong  for  any  institution  or  any  group 
of  persons  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  sale  of 


health  insurance.  As  a  matter  of  philosophical 
basis  with  myself  and  other  hon.  members 
of  this  party,  I  say  no  person  in  this  society 
has  the  right  to  make  a  profit  out  of  illness. 
I  have  looked  at  this  dynamic  statute. 
Everybody  else  has  referred  to  it.  I  have 
looked  at  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
talked  more  of  insurance  companies  than  it 
did  about  health.  All  kinds  of  provisions  are 
interwoven  into  it  for  the  protection  of  the 
insurance  companies.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
provisions  for  giving  them  the  right  to 
nominate  various  people  to  positions  of  in- 
fluence over  government  policy  inherent  in 
its  provisions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  no.  Only  one.  Be 
honest,    at   least. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course,  I  want  to  be  honest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
does  not  try  very  hard. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  make  every  effort.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  right  to  nominate  people  to 
this  group  called  Medical  Carriers  Incor- 
porated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  that  is  their  own 
body.  That  is  their  own  corporation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  their  own  body,  which, 
with  government  blessing,  is  going  to  sell 
health  insurance  contracts  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  no,  no,  it  is  not. 
The  hon.  member  has  not  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  it  is  enshrined  right  in  the 
statute. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  It  is  not  statute 

yet.  ! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  it  talks  a  long  time  about 
the  council.  What  is  that  council  called? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Why  does  not  the  hon. 
member  read  the  bill? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Medical  services  insurance 
council. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  member  had  better 
give  up  and  sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Better  set  up  a  trans- 
fusion for  him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you  tell 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling) 
who  has  been  here  for  more  years  than  I, 
because  I  should  not  teach  my  grandmother 
to  suck  eggs,  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  refer  to  another  member  by 
his  first  name?  I  see  no  ringing  declaration 
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in  it  about  the  health  needs  of  the  people 
of  our  province.  It  is  a  pretty  fallow  and 
sterile  and  emasculated  statute  in  my  view. 

One  final  word.  Surely  a  healthy  nation  is 
more  important  to  the  future  of  Canada  than 
anything  else  in  this  year.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  we  ought  to  be  more  concerned 
about  than  the  health  of  our  people.  I  \'enture 
to  say  that  the  health  of  our  people  ought  to 
exerci.se  our  attention  far  more  than  the 
provision  we  make  for  national  defence. 

I  would  that  we  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  world  harmony  where  we  could  take  all 
of  those  resources— our  goods,  our  youth  that 
we  divert  to  the  defence  of  this  country,  and 
put  them  into  some  sort  of  national  health 
care  scheme  for  our  people.  That  is  the  kind 
of  change  I  welcome. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  referred 
to  that  statement,  "no  change  for  the  sake 
of  change."  But  it  ought  to  be  said  that  to  be 
a  true  Liberal  is  to  believe  that  change  is 
welcome,  so  long  as  that  change  is  directed 
toward  tlie  betterment  of  the  lot  of  our 
people. 


Some  hon.   members:    He 


ar,  near. 


Mr.  Sopha:  A  Liberal  is  not  afraid  of 
change,  he  is  not  afraid  to  meet  change,  he 
is  ready  to  experiment,  he  is  ready  to  try 
new  devices,  new  measures  toward  the  fur- 
thering of  the  public  good.  The  Tory  on  the 
other  hand  prefers  the  intellectual  pre- 
disposition of  the  status  quo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Is  it  not  odd  the  hon. 
member  has  sat  there  for  20  years? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  docs  not 
want  change,  he  wants  to  remain  as  he  is. 
He  relies  upon  tradition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Is  that  why  the  hon. 
member  sat  there  for  20  years?  He  is 
dreaming. 

Mr.  Sopha:  W(^  will  not  always  be.  The  best 
stimulus  to  put  us  on  that  side  is  for  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  to  adopt  that  at- 
titude of  divine  riglit  and  conceit  that  he  is 
exhibiting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  just  asking  the 
hon.  member  a  factual  question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Or  if  he  introduces  a  few 
more  bills  like  this  one,  it  will  hasten  tl\e 
change. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin):  We  will  still  be 
here  and  the  hon.  member  will  be  over  there. 

An  hon.  member:  Vote  against  it! 


Mr.  Sopha:  In  Canada,  I  say,  we  are  not 
against  government  action,  we  do  not  fear  the 
government.  As  Canadians  and  against  the 
background  of  our  history,  we  have  grown 
into  an  attitude  of  trust  of  the  government. 
We  expect  government  intervention,  we  ex- 
pect government  direction.  Government  has 
operated  in  a  friendly  climate  since  this 
country  became  a  nation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hon.  member's 
colleagues  at  Ottawa  do  not  help  him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Government  built  most  of  the 
capital  works  in  the  last  years  of  the  19th 
century.  Government  has  been  accustomed 
to  interfere  in  the  economy  to  the  extent 
of  ownership  of  important  sectors  of  it.  The 
people  have  turned  to  government  to  meet 
the  needs  in  areas  of  social  distress. 

Let  me  remind  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health, 
and  all  else  who  would  be  willing  to  listen, 
that  it  is  not  yet  15  years  since  groups  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  retarded  children 
turned  to  government  to  fill  in  the  vacuum, 
to  cure  the  dislocation  in  that  area  and  to 
take  away  the  anxieties  of  people  who  were 
the  parents  of  retarded  children. 

That  part  of  our  social  philosophy  and  our 
social  attitude  toward  government  in  this 
country  is  established,  and  it  is  idle  for  any- 
body on  that  side  of  the  House  to  get  up  and 
try  to  attribute  to  our  national  character  any 
fear  of  the  spectre  of  government  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  people  and  taking  away  the 
al)i]ity  of  the  individual  to  make  decisions. 
That  is  nonsense  and  rubbish  and  deserves 
only  to  be  put  in  the  waste  basket.  So  I  say, 
against  that  background,  where  I  have  tried 
to  explore  the  social  philosophy,  these  are  the 
things  we  will  be  pleased  to  say  on  the  hust- 
ings about  your  bill.  That  no  one- 
Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  We  are  not  a 
socialistic  country  yet. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  indeed  we  are. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Oh,  indeed  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed  we  are.  If  the  hon. 
member  for  Eglinton  would  but  just  open  his 
eyes  he  would  see  that  this  is  a  socio- 
capitalistic  society.  If  he  would  just  come 
alive,  he  would  see  it.  But  however  they 
view  it,  whatever  point  of  view  they  take,  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  one,  no 
one  with  a  social  conscience  can  vote  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  goes  without  saying  that  I  rise 
along  with  my  party  to  oppose  the  principle 
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enunciated  in  Bill  136  and  support  the  amend- 
ment put  forward  by  the  Liberal  Party.  We 
oppose  the  principle  of  the  bill  because  it 
provides  a  medical  insurance  plan  with  too 
little  coverage  at  too  high  cost. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  of  two 
things  in  my  own  mind:  This  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has 
been  debated  in  this  House  since  I  have  been 
a  member  and  for  many  years  prior  to  that.  I 
believe  the  hospital  insurance  programme, 
which  was  debated,  I  think,  in  1957  and  came 
into  effect  in  1959,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces   of  legislation. 

Second,  I  think  the  volume  of  the  report 
of  the  Royal  commission  on  health  services 
will  be  the  most  controversial  subject  that 
will  be  dealt  with  in  this  country  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  make  that  assumption  based 
on  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  provincial 
governments   across  the  country. 

It  is  surprising,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  month 
of  May  in  1965,  with  so  much  uncertainty 
around  the  world,  the  great  technological 
development,  changes,  the  age  of  nuclear  de- 
velopment, the  benefits  that  we  may  derive 
from  them  and  the  hardships  that  we  may 
face  in  the  future  because  of  these  changes 
that  at  this  time  we  are  debating  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  comprehen- 
sive medical  insurance  programme  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  eventually  across 
Canada,  when  at  the  same  time  many  of  the 
countries  in  the  western  democracies  have 
developed  these  programmes  long  ago  and 
are  now  reaching  out  for  new  horizons  in  the 
social  welfare  field.  One  project  of  importance 
in  many  countries  is  income-maintenance; 
they  have  forgotten  about  the  need  and  the 
arguments  about  comprehensive  medical  in- 
surance programmes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  assertions  have  been 
made  by  those  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
tax-supported  universal  coverage  medical  in- 
surance: 

1.  It  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise 
since  public  coverage  would  remove  the 
enterprise  and  competition  of  individuals; 
2.  If  pviblic  funds  are  utilized,  political 
bureaucracy  will  be  rampant;  3.  Universal 
tax-supported  coverage  will  destroy  the 
initiative  and  ambition;  4.  Standards  will  be 
lowered;  5.  Governments  should  only  con- 
cern themselves  with  coverage  for  the 
needy;  6.  Universal  tax  supported  coverage 
is  foreign  to  our  country;  7.  Requiring 
people  to  pay  under  universal  coverage  is 
dangerous  and  there  is  no  confidence  in 
compulsory  equalization;  8.  If  all  are 
covered  through  tax-supported  funds,  ran- 
cour, decay  and  discontent  will  ensue. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  all  of  the 
foregoing  statements  were  taken  from  com- 
ments made  in  the  United  States  134  years 
ago,  in  1830,  by  opponents  of  tax-supported 
education  for  all  children  within  the  popula- 
tion. 

At  that  time  the  battle  against  universal 
tax-supported  education  was  fought  as 
bitterly  as  is  the  current  battle  by  a 
minority  against  universal  tax-supported 
coverage  for  medical  care  insurance. 

Surely  we  must  realize  that  good  health 
is  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  coun- 
try as  is  the  education   of  its  people,  so 
why  must  health  be  left  to  chance  any  more 
than   education?     Is   private   enterprise   to 
dictate  the  terms  under  which  we  are  going 
to  treat  our  illnesses?  Are  we  going  to  use 
human   needs   to   serve   the   financial   ends 
of  the  insurance  companies? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeated  that— it  has  been  said 
before  many  times— and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  government  withdraw  Bill  136  and  make 
it  a  requirement  that  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Conservative  Party  who  are  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  read  at  least  volume 
1  of  the  Hall  commission  report.  I  think  be- 
fore they  vote  on  this  bill  they  should  clear 
their    conscience    as    Canadians    and    know 
exactly  where  they  stand  in  regard  to  medical 
coverage. 

As  others  have,  I  want  to  quote  briefly 
from  the  report  and  I  turn  to  page  6  in 
volume  1  and  start  at  the  third  paragraph: 

There  are  undoubtedly  external  forces 
causing  us  to  explore  new  ways  in  which 
a  democratic  society  can  co-operate  to 
enable  its  members  and  those  of  other 
societies  to  achieve  a  fuller  life.  One  of 
these  is  the  threat  of  totalitarian  regimes 
with  their  professed  greater  concern  for 
people.  If  a  democracy  fails  to  meet  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  its  people,  there 
can  be  few  who  doubt  that  alien  phil- 
osophies will  win  the  right  to  try. 

Another  is  Canada's  membership  in  such 
special  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  as 
the  world  health  organization,  the  inter- 
national children's  fund,  the  food  and 
agricultural  organization,  the  international 
labour  office,  all  in  some  measure  related 
to  health.  Apart  from  being  bound  by  the 
various  international  agreements  it  has  rati- 
fied, it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
country,  by  signing  the  constitution  of  the 
world  health  organization,  has  subscribed 
to  the  following  principles  announced  in 
the  preamble  to  its  charter: 

"The  enjoyment  of  the  highest  attain- 
able standard  of  health  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  every  human  being  without 
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distinction  of  race,  religion,  political  belief, 
economic  or  social  condition." 

"The  health  of  all  peoples  is  fundamental 
to  the  attainment  of  peace  and  security, 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  fullest  co-opera- 
tion of  individuals  and  states." 

Thus,  humanitarian  considerations  are 
at  the  source  of  Canada's  concern  with  this 
situation,  as  much  as  her  self-interest  and 
formal  international  obligations. 

The  commission  is  convinced  that,  quite 
apart  from  humanitarian  considerations,  the 
health  of  Canadians  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  us  as  a  nation,  and  that  no  enlightened 
government  can  ignore  that  the  economic 
capacity  of  its  citizens  to  be  productive 
depends  upon  their  health  and  vigour  as 
much  as  upon  their  educational  attain- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  quote  further— just 
briefly— from  page  ten  of  the  first  volume, 
because  I  think  it  carries  a  message  that  all 
hon.  members  should  be  aware  of: 

The  rationale  of  health  insurance  is  now 
so  well  known  and  accepted  that  it 
scarcely  needs  restating.  What  Winston 
Churchill  once  described  as  "the  applica- 
tion of  averages  for  the  relief  of  millions" 
is,  in  our  opinion,  absolutely  essential  for 
all  but  a  small  minority  of  wealthy 
Canadians.  Many  Canadians  have  availed 
tliemselves  of  the  insurance  mechanism, 
principally  those  who  can  afford  the  pro- 
tection, or  those  who  are  in  employment 
where  coverage  is  provided  or  subsidized 
as  part  of  their  working  conditions. 

However  large  this  group  may  be,  it  is 
not  large  enough.  The  national  interest 
requires  that  the  risk  must  be  spread  over 
the  whole  productive  population  to  cover 
everybody,  and  not  only  those  who  choose 
to  insure  voluntarily.  And  the  device  must 
be  used  ultimately  to  finance  the  whole 
spectrum  of  health  services,  not  merely 
hospital  and  physicians'  services. 

To  make  certain  that  all  our  citizens 
have  access  to  the  necessary  health  serv- 
ices is  now  clearly  a  matter  for  the  public 
interest.  That  less  than  half  of  our  popu- 
lation has  some  degree  of  reasonably 
adequate  health  insurance  coverage  for 
medical  services  is  a  matter  of  grave 
national  concern,  and  of  greater  concern 
is  the  fact  that  few  organized  insurance 
programmes  worth  mentioning  exist  in 
equally  important  areas  such  as  mental 
illness,  dental,  and  optical  care,  drug  re- 
quirements, retarded  and  crippled  children. 
These      are      the      areas— environmental 


controls,  education,  facilities,  personnel 
and  universal  availability  and  access  to 
.services— that  now  clearly  constitute  the 
public  interest  in  health  care  and  call  for 
public   action. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): That  fellow  Churchill  was  quite 
a  Tory,  too. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  was  certainly  away  ahead 
of  you  fellows,  anyway. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  did  not  quote  the  Honour- 
able Winston  Churchill  in  total— there  was 
just  a  brief  reference  to  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Always  start  off  with 

a  good  Tory  comment- 
Mr.     MacDonald:     Apparently     the     hon. 

Minister    is    immune    to    reason— even    Tory 

reason. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  boy  of  a 
family  of  eight,  in  the  early  1920s,  I  remem- 
ber the  continual  indebtedness  of  our  family 
to  the  family  doctor,  and  one  of  my  weekly 
chores  at  that  time,  among  many,  was  to  go 
to  the  grocery  store  each  Saturday  and  pay 
the  grocery  bill  for  the  past  week  and  pick 
up  the  groceries  for  the  coming  week.  A 
second  chore  I  had  each  Saturday  was  to 
take  what  was  left  to  the  family  doctor.  This 
was  one  of  the  religions  of  my  father,  that 
food  came  first  and  then  the  doctor  must  be 
paid,  and  all  were  in  sympathy  with  the  fact 
that  the  family  doctor  had  to  wait  and  take 
what  was  left.  This  was  not  just  my  prob- 
lem; this  was  a  problem  of  many. 

My  early  family  life  might  have  been 
somewhat  the  same,  and  during  the  early 
1940s  my  wife  and  daughter  were  stricken 
with  scarlet  fever,  and  my  daughter  was  left 
with  a  rheumatic  heart.  I  remember  that 
at  that  time— 1941— we  were  on  what  was 
called  compulsory  savings,  and  we  were  re- 
quested to  buy  victory  bonds,  to  make  the 
sacrifice  that  everyone  wished  to  make  during 
the  war  years— the  rationing  and  restrictions 
of  wage  increases  and  price  increases.  But 
these  supplementary  savings,  and  the  victory 
bonds  maturing  in  a  year  went  directly  to  my 
family  doctor  for  a  period  of  three  years  to 
the  extent  of  $1,800.  At  that  time  it  was 
not  just  my  problem.  It  was  the  problem  of 
thousands  of  wage  earners  across  the  country, 
the  continual  indebtedness  to  medical  serv- 
ices. 

Of  course,  the  coming  of  prepaid  insurance 
programmes  guaranteed,  to  some  extent,  the 
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doctor  his  fee,  and  of  course  brought  some 
degree  of  protection  for  the  wage  earner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  became  active  in  the 
trade  union  movement  in  the  early  1940s  it 
was  not  just  because  I  thought  there  was  a 
need  for  more  wages  and  better  conditions  in 
the  steel  industry,  but  because  of  my  studies 
of  the  aims  and  objectives  for  many  years 
back  of  the  trade  union  movement.  The  aims 
and  objectives,  as  far  back  as  50  years  from 
that  time  in  the  old  trades  and  labour  con- 
gress and  subsequently  in  the  Canadian  con- 
gress of  labour,  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  On  the  resolution 
books  you  can  find  today  resolutions  that 
called  for  adequate  workmen's  compensation, 
adequate  pensions  for  the  elderly,  adequate 
housing,  unemployment  insurance  and  fore- 
most of  all,  reiterated  year  after  year,  was  the 
resolution  in  support  of  a  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  programme. 

Now  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it 
has  been  said  by  many,  particularly  one 
speaker  from  the  Firestone  Company  of 
Canada  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers association,  that  the  trade  labour 
movement  was  a  self-centred,  selfish  group 
trying  to  take  everything  out  of  industry 
and  put  nothing  back  into  the  community. 

But  no  group  was  more  strongly  in  favour 
of  these  benefits  for  the  community  than  the 
organized  trade  labour  movement  over  the 
years.  Of  course,  in  this  particular  field,  there 
has  been  support  by  many  other  organiza- 
tions. The  Hall  commission  report  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty's  federal  government  brought 
great  hopes  for  achievement  in  the  field  of 
health  care  for  the  Canadian  people,  and 
not  without  the  greatest  effort  should  we  let 
an  obstacle  deter  its  implementation.  To  do 
so  would  mean  we  have  forsaken  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade  union  movement, 
as  I  have  said,  has  fought  strongly  over  the 
years  for  the  kind  of  a  programme  that  our 
party,  and  the  Liberal  Party,  are  in  favour 
of,  and  the  latest  reiteration  of  this  pro- 
gramme in  opposition  to  the  present  legisla- 
tion before  us,  was  released  by  the  president 
of  the  federation  of  labour.  I  would  like 
to  put  it  on  record: 

To  the  Honourable  John  P.  Robarts,  QC, 
Prime  Minister, 

Province  of  Ontario, 

Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Honourable  Sir: 

The  views  of  Ontario  federation  of 
labour  on  the  matter  of  health  care  legis- 
lation  have   been  brought  to   your   atten- 


tion on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  are 
therefore  well  known  to  you  and  your 
government. 

Now  that  the  medical  services  insurance 
bill  is  before  the  Legislature,  we  would 
again  draw  your  attention  to  certain  de- 
ficiencies in  this  proposed  legislation. 
Specifically,  our  federation  finds  this  bill 
unacceptable  because  of  lack  of  universal 
coverage,  the  hmitation  of  service,  its  high 
cost  and  its  use  of  private  carriers. 

We  believe  any  Medicare  legislation 
must  have  as  its  basis  universal  coverage. 
This  is  essential  if  it  is  to  provide  maxi- 
mum service  at  minimum  cost.  To  try  to 
equate  universality  and  compulsion,  as 
Health  Minister  Dymond  seems  to  have 
done,  doesn't  make  sense  to  us.  With 
universal  coverage  we  are  convinced  that 
a  much  wider  range  of  benefits  could  and 
should  be  provided.  Simply  paying  the 
doctor  bills  does  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  cover  the  cost  of  health  care. 
Drugs,  dental  care,  eye-glasses,  preventa- 
tive measures,  rehabilitation  and  such  are 
equally  as  important  and  at  times  even 
more  costly  than  actual  doctors'  bills  and 
should  be  included  in  any  scheme. 

While  no  specific  figures  are  available, 
indications  are  that  the  cost  would  be  very 
close  to  that  recommended  in  the  Hagey 
committee  report.  Using  the  $175  a  year 
premium  suggested  by  the  Hagey  com- 
mittee and  adding  the  $78  per  year  Ontario 
hospital  services  premium,  a  family  would 
have  to  pay  $253  for  the  limited  coverage. 
This  represents  three  or  four  weeks  wages 
for  the  average  family.  In  addition  to  this, 
drugs,  dental  services,  etc.,  would  still 
have  to  be  paid. 

We  believe  this  to  be  excessive.  Much 
of  this  cost  is  due  to  the  reliance  on  private 
carriers.  The  Hall  commission  estimated 
that  by  using  one  public  carrier  rather  than 
a  multiplicity  of  private  carriers,  admini- 
strative costs  could  be  reduced  substanti- 
ally. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  be  subject  to  careful 
scrutiny  and  the  defects  remedied  before 
your  government  forces  its  passage  in  the 
Legislature. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario  federation  of 
labour,  the  parent  body  in  Ontario  for  the 
affiliates  of  the  organized  trade  union  move- 
ment, have  participated  in  joint  co-operation 
to  scrutinize  most  of  the  health  measures 
and  problems  across  the  province  and  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  in  drawing  public 
attention  to  this  medical  insurance  bill.  They 
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did  on  Friday,   May   14,   and   I   quote  from 

their  release: 

Our  federation  sponsored  an  informal 
meeting  in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of 
representatives  of  other  organizations  on 
the  revised  medical  care  insurance  Act 
introduced  last  week  by  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment. Leaders  of  24  groups  attended, 
representing  farm,  church,  and  social 
organizations  in  the  province.  Most,  if 
not  all  of  these  organizations,  had,  like 
the  federation,  submitted  their  views  to 
both  the  Hall  commission  federally  and 
the  Hagey  committee  provincially.  Most 
of  them  had  also  questioned  the  adequacy 
of  the  original  Bill  163  introduced  by  the 
government  in  April,  1963. 

All  aspects  of  the  proposed  legislation 
were  discussed  and  with  few  exceptions 
the  representatives  of  the  organizations  at 
this  meeting  voiced  objections  very  similar 
to  the  federation's.  This  meeting  confirmed 
that  a  great  cross-section  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  dissatisfied  with  the  proposed 
Medicare  legislation  and  will  seek  to  have 
improvements  made.  The  stand  taken  by 
the  Ontario  federation  of  labour  is  out- 
lined in  the  enclosed  letter  sent  to  Prime 
Minister  Robarts.  A  copy  of  this  letter  will 
also  go  out  to  every  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial Legislature. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  the  very 
documented  absolute  evidence  of  the  Hall 
commission  report,  plus  the  feeling  of  a 
cross-section  of  organizations  in  our  com- 
munities, I  think  it  is  well  that  hon.  members 
of  this  House  give  a  lot  of  consideration  to 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  put  before  the 
House  the  feeling  of  an  organization,  a 
religious  organization,  the  United  Church  of 
Canada.  I  am  sure  no  one  can  deny  that 
this  organization  has  great  or  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  the  people  in  our 
communities  in  regard  to  health  and  welfare 
needs  than  any  other  group.  They  did  .sub- 
mit a  lengthy  brief  to  both  the  federal 
commission  and  to  the  Hagey  committee,  but 
I  would  like  to  just  quote  part  of  their  brief 
that  indicates  they  have  studied  this  matter 
for  many  years.  I  quote  from  part  of  their 
brief: 

(a)  The  15th  general  council,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  September,  1952: 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  council  expresses 
its  considered  opinion  regarding  national 
health  insurance  as  follows: 

1.  Commend  the  federal,  provincial  and 
municipal  governments  concerned  for  pro- 
gress   made    to    date    in    providing    more 


adequate  health  services,  increasing  the 
number  of  hospital  beds  and  in  related  ways 
improving  eflPective  diagnostic,  remedial 
and  other  forms  of  medical  and  surgical 
care  and  treatment. 

2.  Recognize  the  contribution  that  has 
been  made  by  certain  organizations  and 
agencies  that  have  promoted  voluntary 
healtli  and  hospitalization  plans. 

3.  Urge  all  responsible  governmental 
authorities,  in  co-operation  with  the 
medical,  dental,  nursing  and  related  pro- 
fessions, to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  establishment  of  an  integrated  and 
contributory  national  health  plan. 

(b)  The  16th  general  council,  Sackville, 
New  Brunswick,  September,  1954: 

The  resolution  quoted  above  passed  at 
Hamilton  in    1952   was   reafiirmed   at  this 
general    council    meeting    at    Sackville    in      | 
1954.  1 

(c)  The  19th  general  council,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  September,  1960: 

Whereas  the  cost  of  medical  care  and 
treatment,  the  heavy  burden  which  many 
are  unable  to  bear  and  whereas  there  are 
those  who  are  deterred  from  seeking 
medical  care  and  treatment  because  of  the 
high  cost  involved; 

and,  whereas  existing  medical  insurance 
plans  are  inadequate  to  cover  all  medical 
needs; 

and,  whereas  the  16th  general  council 
has  endorsed  an  integrated  and  contribu- 
tory national  health  insurance  programme, 
it  is  recommended  that  this  general  council: 

1.  Re-endorse  the  principle  of  a  national 
health  insurance  plan. 

2.  Commend  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan for  steps  to  be  again  taken  to 
implement  such  a  programme  in  the 
provincial  level. 

3.  Urge  the  federal  government,  in  co- 
operation with  the  medical,  dental,  nursing, 
pharmaceutical  and  related  professions,  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  national  health 
insurance  programme. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  evidence  of  the 
great  need. 

Now,  I  would  just  take  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  refer  to  the  concern  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  North  (Mr.  Wells)— 
who  is  not  in  his  seat— about  the  possible 
implementation  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
programme  into  the  industry  that  has  union- 
management  sponsored  medical  insurance 
programmes.  Some  of  them,  as  he  said,  are 
completely  paid  for  by  management.    Some 
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are  partly  paid  for  by  management,  but, 
nevertheless,  partly  negotiated  by  the  unions 
involved.  Certainly  this  is  a  method  of 
covering  their  members  with  prepaid  medical 
care.  Whether  or  not  they  negotiate  for 
complete  coverage,  or  for  partial  coverage,  is 
a  matter  of  difference  in  any  particular  union. 

My  particular  local  union  did  not  believe 
in  negotiating  for  fully  paid  company  plans, 
because  we  felt  if  we  paid  part  of  it,  we 
would  have  better  argument  for  having 
something  to  say  about  the  administration 
and  experience  of  such  a  plan.  But  the 
specific  point  the  hon.  member  made  was 
that  what  a  situation  we  would  be  in  if 
the  New  Democratic  Party  plan  was  imple- 
mented into  General  Motors,  stating  that  they 
now  pay  $156  a  year  on  behalf  of  the 
employees,  and  if  our  plan  was  implemented, 
then,  based  on  our  plan,  they  would  pay  a 
basic  premium  of  $31.20,  which  would  leave, 
in  the  hon.  member's  figures,  $106  for  the 
industry  to  pay. 

But  my  figures  show  me  that  $31.20 
deducted  from  $156  is  $124.80.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  leave  a  savings  of  $124.80  for  the 
industry.  He  said  that  this  would  give 
"General  Motors  a  profit  of  two-and-a-half 
million  dollars  for  that  year. 

He  said,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employee 
would  have  to  pick  up  the  difference  on  the 
six  per  cent  surcharge  on  his  taxable  amount, 
the  amount  he  pays  in  taxes,  basing  it  on 
$5,000.  He  said  they  then  would  be  paying 
$18.60.  So,  he  said,  with  our  plan.  General 
Motors  would  save  two-and-a-half  million 
dollars,  and  the  employee,  after  paying 
nothing,  would  have  to  pay  $18.60  a  year. 

Well,  this  might  be  the  case,  but  I  would 
just  assure  the  House  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  North,  that  all  of  the  unions 
in  Ontario,  the  organized  unions  in  Canada, 
tmd  particularly  the  UAW  local  in  Oshawa, 
would  heartily  endorse  this  kind  of  a  situ- 
ation. To  implement  the  New  Democratic 
Party  plan,  they  would  forego  the  profit  to 
the  company  happily.  They  have  never  been 
against  General  Motors  making  money.  And 
they  would  happily  pay  their  share  for  the 
balance  of  the  contract. 

Certainly  the  transition  is  always  negoti- 
ated, as  it  has  been  in  the  hospital  insurance 
programme,  and  will  be  in  regard  to  the 
portable  pension  plan  of  Ontario,  and  the 
transition  will  be  negotiated  in  good  faith 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  in  regard  to  any  kind 
of  a  health  insurance  programme. 

With  these  brief  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  that  we  can,  before  this  measure  is 
passed,    convince    the    government    that    the 


bill  should  be  either  withdrawn,  or  drastically 
revised  to  implement  some  of  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  New  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  remarks  addressed  to  this  bill 
in  the  House  yesterday,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition— and  I  am  sorry  to  note  that 
he  has  not  been  in  his  seat  today— professed 
a  very  high  respect  for  the  report  of  the 
Royal  commission  on  health  services,  pre- 
pared under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Justice 
Emmett  Hall.  I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  the  same  high  regard 
for  that  great  work,  which  is  serving,  and 
will  continue  to  serve  well,  the  people  of 
Canada. 

In  its  1,400-odd  pages  and  its  256  recom- 
mendations, the  report  of  the  Royal  commis- 
sion on  health  services  has  given  us  a  nearly 
all-embracing  view  of  the  vast  array  of 
services  and  facilities  involved  in  Canada's 
health  programmes,  in  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future.  Indeed,  the  commission's  re- 
view has  extended  not  only  across  a  very 
broad  spectrum  of  services  and  facilities,  but 
it  has  extended  throughout  seven  decades, 
from  1921  to  1991.  And  we  see  a  system 
involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  scientists, 
of  professional  and  skilled  workers  and  tech- 
nicians, and  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  social  capital  in  the  form  of  edu- 
cational facilities,  hospitals,  rehabilitation 
centres,  convalescent  centres,  and  all  the 
panoply  necessary  to  the  health  of  our 
people. 

I  think  that  in  their  high  regard  for  the 
report,  certain  hon.  members  opposite  have, 
in  some  cases  I  am  sure  unwittingly,  and  in 
some  cases  I  am  sure  wittingly,  neglected  the 
full  import  of  all  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
words  of  Judge  Hall,  spoken  in  Toronto  last 
September,  as  reported  in  the  Canadian  Tax 
Journal,  when  he  was  describing  one  of  the 
significant  problems  which  the  commission 
faced,  and  he  said: 

It  is  the  overemphasis  given  to  the 
question  of  payment  of  physicians'  bills, 
i.e..  Medicare.  No  one  would  suggest  that 
the  payment  of  physicians'  bills  is  not  an 
important  item,  but  it  is  after  all  but  one 
item  in  the  full  range  of  health  services, 
and  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  dominate 
the  whole  field. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  read  that  into  the  record,  too. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  You  read  the  report  of  the 
commission  and  you  will  find  that  the  text 
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is  different  as  reported  in  this  speech  in 
Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Do  not 
speak  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
hon.  members  opposite  have  become  obsessed 
with  the  question  of  the  payment  of 
physicians'  bills.  It  is  important,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Hall  has  said,  but  in  terms  of  expense 
it  represents  about  one-fifth  to  one-quarter 
the  total  health  services  bill,  both  today  and 
in  the  commission's  future  projection.  The 
obsession  that  hon.  members  opposite  have 
is  with  one  particular  means  of  paying  the 
doctor's  bill  at  one  particular  time,  and  that 
is  universal,  comprehensive,  tax-financed 
medical  services  insurance  now. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Justice  Hall  referred  to 
the  great  importance  of  priorities.  Let  me 
again  quote  from  page  84  of  the  commission's 
report.    He  said: 

A  programme  of  health  services  should 
be  provincially  organized  and  administered 
with  the  staging,  timing  and  scope  deter- 
mined by  provincial  governments. 

Now  that  is  what  this  government  is  doing 
at  this  very  moment.  It  is  presenting  a  bill 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  medical 
services  insurance  on  behalf  of  certain 
persons  as  part  of  its  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  priority,  the  staging,  the  timing 
and  the  scope  of  services.  It  must  be  regarded 
as  one  measure  in  a  programme  for  dis- 
charging its  responsibilities  which  this 
government  has  been  undertaking  in  the  past, 
is  tmdertaking  today  and  will  continue  to 
undertake  tomorrow.  To  the  hon.  members 
opposite  obsessed  with  universal,  compulsory, 
totally  tax-financed  payment  now;  and  a 
tendency  to  regard  the  provision  of  health 
services  as  something  of  an  iceberg  four-fifths 
submerged  from  their  view  and  one-fifth,  the 
payment  of  the  doctors'  bills,  blinding  their 
eyes. 

The  Hall  commission  report,  Mr.  Speaker, 
did  not  settle  the  question  of  priorities.  The 
commissioners  said  the  first  priority  was  of 
course  to  do  something.  They  laid  great 
stress  on  research,  medical  education,  nursing 
education  and  the  education  of  the  other  pro- 
fessional workers  in  the  health  field.  They 
laid  great  stress  on  the  development  of  ade- 
quate facilities,  hospitals  and  so  forth.  They 
laid  particular  stress  on  amendments  to  the 
federal  Hospital  Insurance  and  Diagnostic 
Services  Act  to  place  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  tuberculous  on  all  fours 
with  the  treatment  of  the  generally  ill.  At 
no  point  did  the  commissioner  suggest  that 


it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  their  com- 
prehensive programme  before  1971,  and  that 
based  on  the  assumption  of  the  success  of  the 
crash  programmes  of  medical  and  health 
personnel  education  which  they  recom- 
mended. 

Now  this  government  is  doing  something. 
It  has  not  waited  for  the  recommended  con- 
ference, recommendation  199  in  the  Hall 
commission  report,  between  the  Dominion 
and  provincial  governments  to  determine  the 
order  of  priorities.  It  has  appreciated  the 
report  of  the  Hall  Royal  commission  which 
can  only  strengthen  its  own  view  of  these 
priorities.  It  has  appreciated  the  Hall  com- 
mission's reinforcement  of  its  views  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  these  priorities. 

I  will  not  review  the  entrance  of  govern- 
ment into  the  health  and  hospital  field  in 
the  province.  It  has  been  done  most  excel- 
lently on  the  introduction  of  the  bill  by  the 
hon.  Minister,  but  I  do  want  to  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  educational  programme 
announced  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on 
October  29  last,  a  $115  million  programme 
for  speeding  up  and  enhancing  our  medical 
and  nursing  and  dental  education.  Now  this, 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Hall 
commission,  is  doing  something. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  should  not  be  approved. 
In  subsection  (a)  it  would  direct  the  com- 
mittee to  bring  in  a  recommendation  leading 
to  an  immediate  introduction  of  universal, 
compulsory  medical  services  insurance.  This 
would  run  counter  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hall  commission  which  urged  a  pro- 
gressive implementation  of  a  health  pro- 
gramme and  does  not,  I  think,  at  any  point 
suggest  that  universal,  compulsory  medical 
care  insurance  is  the  first  priority.  Thus  the 
amendment,  I  submit,  is  running  counter  to 
the  basic  recommendations  of  the  report  of 
the  Royal  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  delusion  to 
believe  that  any  simple  system  for  paying  the 
doctors'  bills,  whether  solely  from  taxes  or 
otherwise,  will  of  itself  improve  the  quality 
and  the  distribution  of  medical  care  services. 
I  think  it  is  cruel  to  attempt  to  delude  people 
that  there  is  so  simple  a  panacea  for  •  so 
complex  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
the  situation  before  us  and  the  principles 
embodied  in  Bill  136.  The  population  of  On- 
tario can  be  divided  into  two  groups  so  far  as 
their  medical  service  insurance  status  is  con- 
cerned: Those  who  have  such  coverage  or  do 
not  need  it  or  do  not  want  it;  and  those  who 
need  such  coverage  and  at  the  moment  cannot 
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get  it,  either  because  of  age  or  state  of  health 
or  their  economic  status. 

Although  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
would  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  figures 
furnished  by  the  Canadian  health  insurance 
association,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that 
^somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  75  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ontario  have 
adequate  medical  services  insurance  today, 
adequate  at  least  to  their  own  wishes  and 
desires.  That  leaves  us  then  some  20  per 
cent,  or  perhaps  less,  who  do  not  have  such 
coverage  and  who  may  wish  to  have  it.  They 
cannot  get  it  on  account  of  their  health,  their 
age,  their  income  status.  Now  it  is  to  apply 
public  funds  to  the  needs  of  that  group  that 
this  legislation  addresses  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  for  the  persons 
of  low  income  it  will  also  provide  certain 
improvements  in  the  policies  of  persons 
already  insured  under  private  plans.  Some 
people  face  the  possibility  of  the  cancellation 
of  their  insurance  as  their  age  increases  or 
they  show  a  frequent  record  of  illness,  but 
henceforward  standard  plans  must  be  non- 
cancellable.  Sometimes  the  private  carriers 
who  are  doctor-sponsored,  non-profit,  co- 
operative and  commercial,  find  it  diflRcult  to 
meet  the  so-called  "bad  risks."  This  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  pooling  of  the  so-called 
"bad  risks"  under  the  Medical  Carriers  In- 
corporated provisions,  and  enables  the  private 
carriers  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  bad 
risks. 

It  provides  for  standard  contracts  but  it 
does  not  make  it  necessary  that  the  standard 
contract  is  the  only  kind  of  contract  that  can 
be  written.  It  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  maximum  premium  for  standard  contracts 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  assure  or  to  promote 
the  idea  that  the  maximum  premium  to  be 
charged  for  standard  contracts  will  be  the 
generally  applicable  premium  in  the  province. 
No  change  will  be  made  in  the  excellent 
group  provisions  which  already  exist,  and 
there  will  be  no  disruption  of  the  satisfactory 
arrangements  which  have  been  so  successfully 
developed  in  many  companies  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  otherwise. 

A  good  deal  of  time  has  already  been  spent, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  outline  of  the  provisions 
to  assist  people  of  low  incomes  to  obtain 
medical  services  insurance  at  rates  which 
they  can  afford,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  further 
on  that  subject,  save  to  say  that  it  can  hardly 
be  called  timid  or  inhumane  to  provide  a 
first-class  standard  of  medical  services  insur- 
ance for  which  1,000,000  people  in  this  prov- 
ince will  be  eligible  at  little  or  no  cost.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  timid  or  inhumane  to  provide 
a  fine  standard  of  medical  services  insurance 


for  which  800,000  more  people  will  be 
eligible  with  some  degree  of  assistance,  and 
which  is  not  now  available  to  them. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South,  Mr. 
Speaker,  expressed  concern  about  the  costs 
which  are  estimated  as  being  applicable  to 
these  provisions— some  $70  million.  I  would 
not  like  to  place  my  judgment  against  that 
of  the  actuaries,  who  have  been  retained  by 
the  government  to  develop  that  estimate. 
Still,  he  noted  that  it  came  to  a  per  capita 
cost  of  something  approaching  $50  a  year.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  cost  will  be  as  high 
as  that  and  I  will  be  surprised  if  the  cost 
exceeds  $50  million  in  the  first  full  year  of 
operation.  I  do  not  think  we  will  find  that  it 
will  be  as  he  expressed  it,  a  low-coverage 
high-cost  programme.  But  that,  of  course,  will 
be  revealed  in  the  accounts  for  the  years 
1966-67,  and  at  the  moment  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  speculation. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  also 
suggested  that  a  universal  plan  could  be  in- 
stituted now,  and  unlike  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  he  presented  a  plan  by  which 
that  might  be  achieved.  His  recommendations, 
of  course,  run  counter  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  commission  on  health 
services  in  many  areas,  as  I  am  sure  he  knows 
very  well. 

The  Royal  commission  on  health  services 
suggests  that  svich  a  programme  should  be 
financed  jointly  by  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  each  paying  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  costs.  This  was  its  judgment  after  very 
careful  review  of  the  tax  resources  available 
to  both  levels  of  government,  and  the  work- 
ings of  conditional  grant  programmes  in 
Canada.  It  did  not  suggest  at  any  point  that 
the  plan  should  be  financed  by  a  provincial 
government  out  of  its  own  resources. 

Also,  the  Royal  commission  recommended 
that  taxes  for  the  support  of  medical  care 
insurance  should  be  visible  taxes,  and  by  that 
of  course,  it  meant  taxes  which  can  be 
identified,  such  as  the  personal  income  tax 
and  sales  tax,  but  not  corporation  tax  or 
excise  tax,  where  you  cannot  identify  the  par- 
ticipation of  that  tax  in  the  goods  and  services 
that  we  buy. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  sug- 
gested that  the  costs  of  the  programme  of 
universal  medical  care  insurance  today  would 
be  about  $165  million  a  year.  In  the  very 
able  commentary  on  his  remarks  made  by 
my  friend  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
North,  he  pointed  out  that  that  estimate 
was  seriously  understated  by  probably  $60 
million  to  $70  million  a  year.  But  even  sup- 
posing the  estimate  was  correct,  this  would 
require,    under    the    proposal    of    my    hon. 
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friend  from  York  South,  a  six  per  cent  sur- 
charge on  personal  income  tax,  and  a  three 
per  cent  increase  in  corporation  tax.  I  am 
sure  he  is  sufficiently  interested  in  economic 
planning  and  in  strong  central  government, 
to  wish  to  leave  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
instruments  of  fiscal  policy  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  government  and  not  have  individual 
provinces  fragmenting  the  ability  of  the 
central  government  to  direct  our  economy,  by 
establishing  different  rates  and  especially 
fluctuating  rates  of  taxation  in  the  several 
provinces.  This  would  be  a  disrupting  force  in 
our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  at  many  meet- 
ings where  at  various  times  medical  services 
insurance  has  been  discussed.  One  of  the  most 
common  questions  asked  from  the  audience 
is,  what's  in  it  for  me?  This  is  an  easy  way 
for  people  to  try  to  judge  a  complicated  social 
measure,  and  it  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
so  self-centred  or  so  lacking  in  altruism  as 
the  question  might  seem  to  imply. 

What's  in  it  for  me?  The  answer  for  the 
majority  of  people  who  already  have  medical 
services  insurance,  particularly  where  this  is 
partly  or  totally  paid  for  by  their  employer, 
is  a  very  simple  one.  Whether  it  is  a  universal 
compulsory  plan,  as  advocated  for  immediate 
application  by  hon.  gentlemen  from  the  other 
side,  or  whether  it  is  this  voluntary  and,  I 
grant,  partial  plan  as  proposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  answer  is  still  this:  For  them 
there  is  nothing  in  it  except  the  opportunity 
to  pay  a  little  more  by  way  of  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  insurance  for  those  who  do  not 
now  have  it.  I  find  most  people  are  sufficiently 
altruistic  when  they  find  that  really  there  is 
nothing  in  it  for  them,  that  they  are  still  glad 
to  think  that  the  programme  will  be  of  help 
to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  a  step  in  a 
long  programme  of  priorities  which  has  been 
developed  by  this  government.  I  submit  that 
it  is  the  right  step  taken  at  the  right  time  and 
I  trust  to  see  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
and  the  passage  of  this  bill  through  its  second 
reading. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  me-mber  for  Forest  Hill  who  has  just 
completed  his  address  to  the  House,  I  feel, 
has  done  a  considerable  service.  Particularly 
in  his  introductory  remarks  where  he  dealt 
so  thoroughly  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hall  report,  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  so  frequently  this 
afternoon   and   this   evening. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  read 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  basic  recommenda- 
tion and  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  proposal: 

To   establish    a   comprehensive   universal 


health  service  programme  which  will  be- 
available  to  all  regardless  of  age,  condition, 
place  of  residence  or  ability  to  pay.  The 
programme  will  cover  not  only  medical 
care  but  the  whole  range  of  personal 
health  services— 

I  might  comment  here  that  this  is  where  the 
hon.   member  for   Forest   Hill  indicated  the 
submerged  part  of  the  iceberg  was  not  some- 
thing that  we  on  this  side  were  aware  of: 
—including   prescription  drugs,   dental   and 
optical   care   for    children    and   public    as- 
sistance    recipients.     Organized     care     for 
crippled  and  retarded  children,  prosthetic 
services    and   home    care. 

And  he  made  the  point  tliat  Mr.  Justice  Hall 
in  his  report,  and,  in  fact,  this  government 
in  its  proposal,  is  bringing  this  into  being  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  in  phases.  And  I 
would  say  that  we  on  this  side  would  not 
expect  a  plan  as  is  suggested  by  the  basic 
proposal  of  the  Hall  report  to  come  into 
being  full-blown  and  overnight.  But  I  would 
submit  to  you,  sir,  that  there  is  one  part  that 
does  not  admit  of  phasing.  That  is  die  word, 
the  important  word,  "universal,"  which  is 
interpreted  by  our  hon.  friends  opposite  as 
compulsory.  I  suppose  we  must  accept  the 
word  as  a  proper  synonym,  with  all  the 
implications  that  have  been  put  upon  it,  as 
that  involved  with  what  we,  in  a  democratic 
Legislature,  do  not  propose.  Nevertheless,  in 
this  House,  in  this  very  session,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  and,  in  fact,  sup- 
port many  proposals  of  the  government  which 
were  in  every  respect  compulsory— having  to 
do  with  the  economic  business  of  the  prov- 
ince, its  education  and  in  so  many  other 
areas  with  which  we  as  members  are  so 
familiar. 

So,  I  would  submit  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Forest  Hill,  and  to  those  who  agree  with 
his  position,  that  if  one  is  going  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  with  those  who  are  favouring 
a  voluntary  approach  to  this— an  approach 
tliat  we  consider  on  this  side  to  be  completely 
inadequate  when  we  see  that  it  will  not 
present  the  minimum  requirements  for  an 
adequate  health  care  programme  to  all  the 
citizens  of  this  province— that  they  in  turn 
are  establishing  a  precedent  much  more 
powerful  than  that  which  has  been  put  be- 
fore the  people  of  Canada  by  the  provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  We,  in  the 
words  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  are 
at  the  fulcrum  of  this  country,  and  what  we 
decide  to  do  here  will  in  fact  establish  the 
future  of  medical  care  for  this  country  for  a 
good  long  time. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  submit  the  hon. 
member's  emphasis  on  phasing  is  misdirected,. 
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because  liis  government  is  not  in  a  position 
to  phase  universality.  The  legislation  that 
is  before  us  tonight  is  one  that  is  going  to 
be  presented  to  the  people  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  I  would  submit  that  there  would 
be  large  areas  or  large  groups  in  our  popula- 
tion that  will  not  have  sufficient  coverage,  in 
fact  any  coverage  at  all,  if  this  legislation 
is  allowed  to  be  passed  into  law. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  spite  of  the  government  that  we  in 
this  province  have  had  for  the  past  21  years, 
we  are,  in  fact,  in  an  age  of  enlightermient 
that  spreads  over  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-two  years?  I  stand  corrected;  time 
does  fly.  We  read  the  newspapers  and  after 
we  get  past  the  more  interesting  events 
having  to  do  with  our  own  political  scene,  it 
is  apparent  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  disease, 
of  hunger  and,  in  many  areas,  mass  destruc- 
tion. Yet  here  in  this  Legislature  the  thing 
that  concerns  us  more  than  anything  else  is 
how  best  to  provide  for  adequate  medical 
care  and  services  for  tliose  people  that  we 
have  the  honour  to  represent.  Surely  it  will 
be  that,  when  the  great  day  comes  when  wars 
shall  cease  and  the  swords  shall  be  beaten 
into  ploughshares,  then  in  fact  we  will  have 
the  wherewithal  to  stop  all  talk  of  phasing 
and  give  the  services  that  we  so  earnestly 
desire  for  the  people  of  Ontario.  But  until 
that  millenium  arrives,  we  do  have  to  accept 
the  principle  of  phasing  that  has  been 
described  by  so  many  hon.  members  in  this 
debate. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  The  hon. 
member  for  Brant  is  making  a  better  speech 
than  his  hon.  leader. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that 
the  one  basic  principle  that  I  wish  to  refer 
to  tonight  has  to  do  with  this  idea  of 
universahty,  or  the  fact  that  tliis  legislation 
should  be  amended  so  that  it  will  be  ap- 
plied in  a  compulsory  manner  to,  if  not  every, 
citizen  of  the  province,  at  least  practically 
all  citizens  of  the  province,  so  that  all  of  us 
can  fulfil  our  responsibility  of  assisting  our 
fellow  man;  at  the  same  time  providing  for 
the  needs  of  ourselves  and  our  families  with 
a  coverage  that  will  be  adequate;  and  with 
a  sharing  of  responsibility  that  will  bring  the 
premium  price  to  the  individual  family  down 
to  the  level  where  all  can  participate,  and 
a  level  of  services  that  we  consider  necessary 
in  1965. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  House  who  can  say 
any  representative  of  the  Liberal  Party  would 
do  anything  but  continue  to  respect  and 
encourage  the  development  and  application 
of  individual  talent  and  initiative.    The  fact 


that  we  advocate  a  universality  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  legislation  is  something  far 
from  being  against  this  individual  initiative 
that  we  all  know  is  so  valuable  in  the 
development  of  our  province  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  civilization.  But  we  do  know  that 
the  realization  of  the  opportunity  for  the  full 
life— the  full,  useful  life  of  the  citizens  of 
our  community— and  the  opportunity  to 
undertake  the  pursuit  of  happiness  cannot  be 
denied  to  anyone  because  the  basic  needs  of 
the  individual  cannot  be  met  by  individual 
endeavour.  This  is  true  in  education.  This 
has  been  brought  to  the  fore  several  times 
already,  as  it  is  in  health  services. 

I  would  say  my  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury,  dealt  very  well  with  the  com- 
pulsory aspect  of  education,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  attendance,  but  in  the  matter  of 
financing.  He  did  digress  a  bit  in  referring  to 
the  hon.  Minister  himself  and  it  seems  to  me 
we  will  have  to  make  a  caucus  point  of 
restraining  ourselves  when  we  tend  to  praise 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  unduly 
and  too  frequently.  If  he  listens  too  often 
to  the  Opposition,  he  is  liable  to  get  a 
swelled  head.  However,  we  would  say  that 
the  principles  that  tend  to  have  a  compulsory 
aspect  to  legislation  are  ones  that  we  are 
used  to  dealing  with  in  this  Legislature  and 
in  every  other  jurisdiction  when  the  great 
good  of  the  greatest  number  is  what  we  are 
concerned  with  in  that  particular  manner. 

Now  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after 
dealing  with  education  so  extensively  in  the 
years  past  in  this  province,  and  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  taking  on  ourselves  as  taxpayers 
such  a  heavy  burden  in  the  financing  of 
education,  we  must  realize  that  the  fertile 
mind  and  the  .mind  that  has  been  well 
educated  can  be  stifled  by  a  sick  body.  If 
we  consider  investment  in  education  as  being 
the  type  that  will  give  the  proper  return  to 
the  province  of  Ontario,  then  we  must 
consider  equally  that  investment  in  medical 
care  will  return  an  even  greater  amount  of 
good  as  far  as  our  responsibilities  are  con- 
cerned. 

Now  at  times  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  debate  is  whether  or  not  Mr.  Justice 
Hall  in  his  report  has  given  us  a  document 
that  is  worthy  of  respect  and  worthy  of 
direction,  as  far  as  government  policy  is 
concerned,  in  Ontario.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  too  many  hon.  members  of  this 
House  who  have  studied  the  document  as 
carefully  as,  let  us  say,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  and 
perhaps  a  handful  of  others.  But  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Forest  Hill  tells  us  that  we 
on  this  side  are  obsessed  with  only  a  small 
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amount  of  knowledge  that  might  be  available 
from  this  report,  I  would  submit  to  him,  sir, 
that  outside  of  himself  and  his  seatmate,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  there  is  no  group 
in  the  Legislature  more  concerned  with  see- 
ing that  the  legislation  that  is  put  into  effect 
by  this  House  in  the  future,  concerning 
medical  care,  should  follow  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Hall  in  this  excel- 
lent report,  which  I  feel  should  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  introduction  of  medical  care 
in  the  provinces  of  Canada.  It  is  accepted 
by  all,  even  the  federal  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  who  has  embraced  it  in  toto, 
and  the  recommendations  contained  in  it 
should  be  a  giiide  for  the  deliberations  of 
every  Legislature  and  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  when  they  are  considering  this  very 
important  topic. 

I  submit,  sir,  that  the  decision  of  this 
Legislature  is  going  to  have  great  effect 
across  Canada,  much  more  effect  than  the 
decisions  of  the  Legislatures  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  have  had  in  the  past.  It  is  in 
this  light  that  we  must  view  our  special 
responsibilities  as  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  banner  prov- 
ince of  Canada  in  many  ways.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  lead.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  accept  the  Hall  commission  report  as  what 
it  is— the  outstanding  document  for  the  guid- 
ance of  any  government  body,  for  the  years 
that  remain  in  the  20th  century,  in  the 
establishment  of  these  services  that  are  so 
important  to  the  development  of  our 
community. 

As  I  say,  our  pattern  will  be  the  deciding 
factor.  The  basic  recommendation  that  can- 
not be  phased  and  the  one  that  is  ignored  by 
this  government,  is  the  recommendation  for 
universality  that  is  stated  clearly  and  without 
equivocation  by  the  report  that  so  many  hon. 
members  have  dealt  with  today. 

There  are  many  thing  to  be  said  for  a 
\olnntary  application.  For  one  thing,  it  will 
enable  the  government  to  satisfy  certain 
groups  in  the  community  that  feel  that  the 
status  quo,  as  far  as  medical  insurance  is 
concerned,  should  be  maintained.  But  I 
would  say  that  tlie  voluntary  method  is  going 
to  be  useful  only  for  those  who  primarily  are 
able  to  look  after  their  own  responsibilities 
as  far  as  insurance  is  concerned. 

This  would  include  all  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  many  of  whom  I  suppose  do 
not  have  adequate  insurance,  because  they 
feel  that  under  the  circumstances,  any 
emergencies  that  may  arise  they  can  meet  on 
a  personal  basis.  I  would  say  that  voluntary 
insurance   would    certainly   be    sufficient   for 


large  numbers  in  this  province  who  are  em- 
ployed in  industry  where,  by  negotiation  over 
the  years,  the  industry  itself  has  accepted  the 
main  responsibility  for  paying  for  adequate 
and    complete   medical   coverage. 

But  this  means  that  large  numbers  are 
going  to  be  left  outside  the  purview  of  the 
bill  that  is  before  us.  Those  who  are  aged, 
those  who  are  chronically  ill,  those  who  are 
self-employed  and  those  working  in  small 
establishments,  are  going  to  have  to  apply 
their  own  initiative  to  a  great  extent.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  squeeze  their  budgets 
to  pay  for  a  premium  of  great  size,  but  we 
are  not  informed  specifically  of  its  size  by 
the  hon.   Minister. 

It  seems  to  me  that  after  35  years,  the 
insurance  industry  in  Ontario  has  covered 
just  about  all  the  voluntary  aspects  that  are 
going  to  get  the  coverage  under  that  basis. 
Three-quarters  of  the  people  in  Ontario,  of 
course,  do  have  some  type  of  coverage.  It  is 
inadequate,  certainly  by  the  researches  that 
the  Hall  commission  has  done,  and  it  would 
remain  for  a  universal  plan,  a  compulsory 
plan  if  you  like,  to  give  us  the  coverage  that 
we  need. 

There  are  many  drawbacks  to  a  voluntary 
plan.  Those  who  are  healthy,  wealthy  and 
young,  are  not  going  to  see  fit  to  invest  in 
the  large  premium  that  is  required.  And  be- 
cause they  will  not  enrol  in  the  plan  that  the 
government  proposes,  they  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  take  part  in  the  levelling  out  of 
the  premium  aspect  to  those  who  do  need  it, 
because  they  are  in  a  group  that  would  cer- 
tainly not  benefit  very  greatly  from  it.  They 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  then,  except 
through  their  share  in  taxation,  to  share  in 
this  responsibility.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
government  programme  itself,  which  will  be 
applied  by  a  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Health,  will  have  a  government-sponsored 
programme  for  those  who  do  not  nay  income 
tax,  and  this  will  not  be  available  in  any 
way,  even  on  a  voluntary  basis,  for  those 
wlio  wish  to  enrol.  Therefore,  although  they 
are  put  in  a  position  of  supporting  this  with 
their  tax  money,  a  good  many  people  in  this 
province  are  not  going  to  have  the  govern- 
ment plan  available  to  them  and  they  will  not 
have  the  funds  themselves  to  pay  the  high 
premiums  that  we  would  expect  would  be 
foimd  in  the  vohmtary  plan  that  the  govern- 
ment is  proposing. 

It  is  also  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  how  extensive  this  would 
be,  that  there  are  certain  people  in  our  com- 
munity—one might  call  them  lazy  and  ir- 
responsible—who will  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  cover  themselves  and 
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their  families  with  the  basic  plan  that  would 
be  made  available  by  this  legislation.  All  of 
us,  as  members,  have  had  to  deal  with 
citizens  in  our  community  who  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
coverage  with  the  hospitalization  plan,  and 
frequently  through  inadvertence,  and  perhaps 
irresponsibility,  the  plan  has  been  allowed  to 
lapse.  When  they  then  come  forward  with 
a  claim,  we  all  know  of  the  great  difficulties 
associated  with  this  and  associated  with  the 
worst  aspects  of  any  voluntary  plan. 

But  we  find  that  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
will  set  up  another  bureaucracy  that  will  ad- 
minister the  part  of  the  plan  that  would  be 
available  to  those  who  would  not  pay 
premiums.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
present  large  staff  that  applies  the  hospi- 
talization plan,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  unnecessary  duplication.  Surely  the  facil- 
ities that  are  under  the  direction  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health,  or  at  least  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission,  might  be  com- 
bined very  efficiently  to  apply  the  plan  in  this 
regard. 

We  have  said  something  about  means  tests. 
It  seems  that  the  government  feels  that  by 
applying  the  means  test  to  the  income  tax 
requirements,  it  has  removed  any  odium  that 
might  be  associated  with  it.  But  in  the  bill 
that  is  before  us,  it  is  not  clear  precisely  how 
this  means  test  would  be  applied.  It  is  known 
that  this  government  does  not  have  access  to 
income  tax  data,  and  certainly  we  would 
expect  the  hon.  Minister  to  clarify  this  point, 
because  if  the  means  test  is  to  be  applied, 
this  would  certainly  add  to  the  bureaucratic 
requirements.  As  my  hon.  leader  pointed  out 
in  his  speech,  moving  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  is  before  us,  it  is  true  that  if  one 
sets  a  standard  means  test  as  the  government 
proposes,  a  person's  means  changes  and 
fluctuates  and  it  would  have  to  be  a  continu- 
ing test,  with  all  of  the  expense,  difficulty 
and  red  tape  that  would  be  entailed  as  an 
individual  citizen's  means  go  up  or,  un- 
fortunately, down.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  that  should  be  ex- 
plained by  the  hon.  Minister  before  the  bill 
is  carried  to  any  further  stages. 

I  feel  that  the  government  plan  combines 
the  inefficiency  and  high  cost  of  the  voluntary 
schemes,  with  the  double  bureaucracy  of 
two  provincial  offices  for  government  cover- 
age of  essential  health  services,  and  I  feel 
that  this  is  done  without  assuring  that  the 
basic  problem  will  be  met. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  has  said  in 
the  past  that  he  assumes  everyone  would 
join  the  plan  that  would  be  made  available. 
But  it  is  true  that  in  Alberta,  where  a  some- 


what similar  plan  is  available,  15  per  cent 
of  the  population  has  not  touched  the  plan 
in  any  way  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  among  that  15  per  cent  are  a 
large  number  who  require  this  coverage.  This 
is  a  problem  that  the  government  plan  does 
not  meet. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  something  about  the  supposed  virtue  of 
the  free  enterprise  application  in  hospital 
insurance,  or,  I  should  say,  in  medical  insur- 
ance. In  my  own  constituency  of  Brant,  there 
are,  of  course,  many,  citizens  who  have  a 
variety  of  coverage  but  the  Physicians'  Serv- 
ices Incorporated  coverage  is  generally  used. 

I  would  like  to  recall  to  your  mind,  sir, 
that  I  believe  it  was  in  last  July  that  PSI 
undertook  an  expensive  and  expanded  adver- 
tising campaign  in  many  areas  across  the 
province.  Brant  county  included,  in  which 
there  was  a  supreme  effort  to  enrol  everyone 
who  could  possibly  be  enticed  into  the  plan. 
There  were  spots  on  the  radio  about  every 
ten  minutes.  It  reminded  me,  actually,  of 
the-  provincial  election  campaign  of  1963 
when  the  Tories  were  dominating  all  of  these 
media;  you  would  almost  think  they  had  the 
same  sources  of  funds.  The  PSI  advertising 
extended  from  radio  into  television  and  full- 
page  ads  in  the  newspapers.  But  believe  me, 
the  doctors  themselves  are  the  best  salesmen 
for  their  own  campaign  and  for  their  own 
plan  and  a  good  many  people  whom  I  know 
personally  were  enrolled  at  that  time  in  PSI. 

You  know,  sir,  it  was  not  but  a  matter  of 
weeks  following  this  extensive  campaign  that 
the  directors  of  PSI  raised  the  premium  con- 
siderably, from  between  12  and  20  per  cent, 
so  that  the  very  first  premium  that  was  paid 
after  the  initial  premium  was  raised  by,  in 
many  cases,  an  amount  of  20  per  cent  or 
more.  I  do  not  know  of  any  single  instance 
that  has  occurred  in  my  brief  public  life  that 
brought  more  of  an  outcry  from  a  good 
many  of  the  constituents  in  my  area,  who  had 
been  enticed  into  the  plan  under  circum- 
stances that  were  put  to  them  by  the  very 
best  advertising  methods  that  were  then 
available.  And  within  a  very  few  weeks  the 
whole  basis  of  the  contract  had  been 
changed. 

It  was  quite  within  their  rights  to  with- 
draw. They  had  made  changes  in  the  plan, 
they  had  left  one  insurance  company  and 
joined  another.  At  that  time,  I  went  out  of 
my  way  to  question  a  number  of  doctors  who, 
of  course,  were  committed  to  the  plan  them- 
selves and  certainly  did  everything  they 
could  to  advance  it. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  concern 
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for  the  medical  profession,  particularly  those 
in  it  who  work  in  rural  areas,  those  whom  I 
know  personally,  from  their  efforts  to  be  of 
great  assistance  in  these  rural  areas.  The 
miles  they  drive,  the  services  they  render 
are  unknown  to  a  good  many  of  those  prac- 
titioners who  are  living,  I  suppose,  a  life  of 
comparati\e  professional  ease  in  some  of  the 
more  metropolitan  areas. 

But  these  professional  gentlemen  were  able 
to  point  out  to  me  the  fact  their  expenses 
had  gone  up  tremendously,  because  we,  as 
citizens  in  rural  areas,  expect  most  of  the 
facilities  that  can  be  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  province.  Our  doctors  have  electronic 
devices  that  answer  the  phone  for  them  while 
they  are  out  on  calls,  so  that  we  can  always 
get  in  touch  with  medical  assistance.  And 
it  was  brought  home  to  me  in  the  very  best 
way  that  the  advances  in  the  premium  were 
justified  by  the  requirements  that  the  doctors 
themselves  had  from  the  fund. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  were  other 
competitive  organizations  in  our  area  offer- 
ing medical  insurance.  I  would  say  the 
outstanding  one  was  the  local  medical 
cooperative,  which  has  a  large  and  extensive 
coverage  in  Brant  county.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  for  a  considerably  lower  premium, 
the  Brant  county  medical  co-operative  is 
able  to  pay  the  local  doctors  100  per  cent 
of  the  OMA  schedule,  whereas  the  PSI 
premium  is  a  bit  above  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  considerably  above  it,  and  I  understand 
pays  the  doctor  members  of  PSI  somewhat 
less  than  100  per  cent  of  the  tariff— somc- 
wliere  around  8.5  to  90  per  cent. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  co-operative  insur- 
ance companies  ha\'e  an  outstanding  record, 
and  they  are  really  a  non-profit  organization. 
Their  overhead  is  very  low,  and  they  are 
able  to  offer  this  service  to  citizens  of  the 
counties  where  these  co-operatives  exist.  I 
know  that  they  are  widespread  across  the 
province,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of 
our  citizens  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  type  of  insurance. 

But  I  think  back  to  the  campaign  of  PSI, 
which  was  supposed  to  blanket  so  many  areas 
of  the  province,  and  the  fact  that  if  the 
medical  co-operative  was  going  to  stay  in 
business  at  all  they  had  to  meet  this  adver- 
tising campaign  with  expenses  of  their  own. 
One  need  only  read  the  annual  report  of 
these  two  organizations  to  see  that  as  non- 
profit organizations,  a  good  amount  of  their 
overhead  was  actually  used  up  in  the  good  old 
free  enterprise  competition  that  I  have 
described  to  hon.  members,  involving  radio, 
television   and  the   newspapers,   in   an  effort 


to  wean  allegiance  of  the  citizens  from  one 
plan  to  the  other. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  in  the  general  good. 
I  feel  that  in  this  case,  the  citizens  them- 
selves are  paying  for  these  elaborate  adver- 
tising campaigns,  and  although  I  have  great 
regard  for  both  of  these  medical  insurance 
plans,  it  still  is  the  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  imiversal  plan,  government-spon.sored, 
which  would  in  fact  see  to  it  that  every 
dollar  of  the  premium  is  applied  to  an  over- 
head that  can  bo  justified.  More  than  that, 
to  the  provision  of  the  services  that  are  the 
main  reason  for  these  plans  existing. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  premium 
proposed  in  the  basic  plan  in  the  govern- 
ment bill  is  unknown.  We  have  heard  several 
estimates  of  its  size,  but  whatever  it  is  it  is 
going  to  be  crush ingly  high  when  one  adds 
it  to  the  already  very  high  hospitalization 
premium  that  was  raised  52  per  cent,  just  a 
few  months  ago.  The  responsibility,  then,  for 
the  provision  of  medical  care  through 
premiums,  is  becoming  very  high  indeed,  and 
I  would  submit  to  you,  sir,  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  good  many  of  our  citizens  who  are  in 
the  income  tax  paying  bracket. 

The  Hall  commission  which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  far  more  detailed  work  than  anything  that 
has  been  presented  to  this  House  for  our  con- 
sideration, also  rejected  the  voluntary  aspect 
for  statistical  reasons. 

I  want  to  refer  to  a  few  statistics  here 
which  I  feel  are  very  important.  The  Hall 
recommendations  estimate  that  the  average 
Canadian  family  would  have  to  pay  a 
premium  of  $345.60,  practically  $350-this 
was  in  1963— to  be  fully  covered  for  medical 
and  hospital  services,  dental  care,  drugs, 
optical  services,  nurses'  care,  the  works.  No 
one  is  proposing  at  this  stage  that  a  plan  with 
that  expensive  coverage  would  be  enacted 
immediately.  We  have  all  been  talking  about 
phasing.  This  is  our  goal.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  citizen  who  requires  these  services,  if 
he  were  to  be  covered  by  insurance,  would 
have  to  pay  a  premium  of  about  $350. 

Assuming,  as  the  Hall  commission  did,  that 
such  services  shovdd  be  no  greater  in  cost 
than  about  five  to  seven  per  cent  of  a  family's 
income,  then  it  becomes  clear  that  a  family 
must  earn  between  $5,000  and  $7,000  a  year 
if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  adequately 
provide  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  their  medical 
needs. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Hall  com- 
mission that  too  many  Canadian  families— a 
large  number  of  Canadian  families  —  earn 
salaries  below  this  level  and,  therefore,  a 
voluntary   scheme    could   not   possibly   meet 
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their  needs.  They  asserted  that  a  voluntary 
scheme  was  primarily  suited  for  those  who 
could  look  after  themselves,  and  for  organized 
groups,  especially  those  with  stable  employ- 
ment, where  the  employer  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  premium. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario  government 
offers  a  scheme  through  which,  on  a  voluntary 
basis  only,  free  or  subsidized  coverage  would 
be  offered  to  a  smaller  group  than  that  which 
Hall  said  would  be  unable  to  afford  the 
premiums.  For  the  average  family  discussed 
above,  if  it  was  to  earn  an  income  of  more 
than  $3,700,  it  would  be  without  any  assis- 
tance in  meeting  the  medical  care  premium. 
This  leaves  a  $1,300  income  gap  between  the 
Ontario  plan  and  the  minimum  set  by  Hall. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  issued  by 
The  Department  of  National  Revenue  in 
Ottawa,  almost  20  per  cent  of  the  tax  returns 
from  the  province  of  Ontario  showed  incomes 
in  this  range,  from  $4,000  to  $5,000.  In  other 
words,  20  per  cent  of  our  people  are  going 
to  be  out  of  the  range  of  the  help  that  the 
government  offers  and  they  are  going  to  be 
$1,000  below  the  income  level  that  Mr. 
Justice  Hall  in  his  report  said  was  essential 
if  they  were  going  to  be  able  to  look  after 
themselves  adequately. 

We  have  to  add  to  this  number  of  people 
those  with  an  income  from  $3,700  to  $4,000. 
We  find  that  in  all  about  25  per  cent  of  our 
citizens  are  going  to  be  in  the  income  range 
where  they  will  not  receive  assistance  from 
this  bill,  and  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hall  commission,  they  do  not 
have  the  wherewithal  to  adequately  provide 
for  themselves. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  serious  gap,  including 
a  large  number  of  people,  and  something  that 
the  government  cannot  afford  to  overlook  as 
it  introduces  this  legislation,  which  it  so 
proudly  refers  to  as  voluntary.  These  people, 


then,  have  the  freedom  to  go  without.  I 
submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill 
could  be  amended  in  such  a  way  that  the 
coverage  would  be  made  available  for  them, 
and  that  we  would  be  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  that  is  surely  the 
guide  for  any  government  in  introducing 
legislation  of  this  type. 

I  would  say,  sir,  in  closing,  that  the 
amendment  before  the  House  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
provides  a  means  for  correcting  the  mistaken 
approach  that  this  government  has  taken.  It 
is  before  the  House  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  being  fully  debated,  and  as  I  have  said,  we 
in  Ontario  are  leading  the  way,  more  than 
any  other  province  could  possibly  do.  Our 
responsibility  is  clear  and  I  recommend  that 
the  amendment  be  carried. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  have  estimates 
and  on  Friday  we  will  deal  with  estimates 
and  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
is  the  order  of  the  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Treasury  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  sit  tomorrow 
evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:20  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Thursday,  May  27,  1965 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery,  mem- 
bers of  the  women's  institute,  Ivy,  Ontario. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wells  (Scarborough  North),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  education,  health 
and  welfare,  presented  the  committee's  re- 
port, which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

The  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  119,  The  Child  Welfare  Act,  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


UNIVERSITE  D'OTTAWA 

Mr.  F.  Guindon  (Stormont)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting 
Universite  d'Ottawa. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  hon.  member  mind  giving 
an   explanation? 

Mr.  F.  Guindon  (Stormont):  The  citizens 
of  this  province  should  feel  a  sense  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  Ontario 
possesses  a  sound  system  of  higher  education. 
Having  been  built  over  a  lengthy  period  of 
time  on  a  firm  foundation,  it  is  not  only  grow- 
ing larger  year  by  year  but  also  stronger. 
Credit  for  these  circumstances  can  be  given 
to  a  significant  number  of  persons  and 
organizations,  not  the  least  of  whom  are  the 
many  educational  leaders  who  have  served 
the  cause  of  higher  education  in  this  province 
over  the  years. 

If  a  single  group  of  individuals  had  to  be 
selected  as  having  made  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion, however,  it  would  be  my  opinion  that 
such  honour  should  be  designated  for  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  province.  For  it  was 


their  foresight,  more  than  a  century  ago,  when 
Ontario  was  little  more  than  a  wilderness, 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  university 
that  would  serve  the  needs  of  our  citizens, 
and  it  was  from  their  foresight  that  evolved 
a  system  of  government  support  to  higher 
education  on  which  sound  future  growth  was 
able  to  take  place. 

As  has  been  explained  in  this  Legislature 
on  several  occasions,  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  successive  governments  of  Ontario  for  close 
to  100  years  to  direct  financial  assistance  to 
those  institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
are  free  of  the  restrictions  and  control  of  any 
single  religious  body.  This  policy  was  initiated 
by  Robert  Baldwin  with  the  introduction  of 
an  Act  creating  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
1849  and  confirmed,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
decisions  of  the  government  of  John  Sand- 
field  Macdonald  shortly  after  Confederation. 
From  these  decisions  emerged  a  new  concept 
which,  while  unique  to  Ontario  in  its  time, 
has  since  been  imitated  in  various  other 
jurisdictions. 

This  concept  was  the  federated  university, 
an  organization  which  allowed  a  strong 
central  institution,  receiving  the  benefits  of 
full  government  support,  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  one  or  more  religious  colleges. 
The  latter,  relieved  of  the  heavy  financial 
burden  of  certain  aspects  of  the  university 
programme,  have  been  able  to  concentrate 
their  attention,  efi^orts  and  financial  resources 
on  those  areas  where  they  were  best  able  to 
make  a  contribution.  A  sound,  co-operative 
system  of  higher  education  has  been  the 
result. 

With  this  policy  clearly  established  and 
having  the  full  support  of  the  people  of  the 
province,  a  number  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  reorganized  under  in- 
dependent boards  of  governors  and  have  thus 
qualified  for  provincial  assistance.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  Queen's  University 
at  Kingston  and  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  both  carried  out  such  changes.  More 
recently,  McMaster  University  at  Hamilton 
and  the  University  of  Windsor  have  been  re- 
organized along  non-denominational  lines.  At 
the  same  time,  institutions  such  as  Laurentian 
University  of  Sudbury  and  the  University  of 
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Waterloo  have  developed  as  federated  uni- 
versities from  what  had  previously  been  more 
strictly    denominational    bases. 

Some  time  ago,  the  government  was  ap- 
proached by  the  council  of  administration 
of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  an  institution 
which  has  been  operated  to  the  benefit  of  this 
province  for  nearly  120  years  by  the  order  of 
the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate.  The  council 
submitted  a  proposal  by  which  this  bilingual 
institution  might  also  be  reorganized  under 
an  independent  board  of  governors.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  discussions  which 
followed  have  led  to  an  agreement  which 
will  remove  the  University  of  Ottawa  from 
religious  control,  qualify  it  fully  for  provincial 
support  in  all  aspects  of  its  operation,  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  extensive  future  growth 
and  development.  The  new  organization  of 
the  university  is  set  out  in  the  bill  that  has 
just  been  introduced. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  is  one  of  our 
oldest  and  proudest  institutions.  Its  founding 
dates  back  to  the  year  1848  when,  under  the 
leadership  of  Monseigneur  Joseph-Eugene 
Guigues,  the  order  of  Oblates  of  Mary 
Immaculate  established  St.  Joseph's  college 
in  what  was  then  the  village  of  Bytown.  The 
following  year,  the  Legislature  of  Canada 
granted  the  institution  its  first  charter, 
under  the  name  Bytown  college,  and  the  col- 
lege operated  a  full  grammar  school  pro- 
gramme under  this  title  until  1861  when, 
consistent  with  the  change  in  the  name  of  the 
community  in  which  it  had  been  founded,  it 
became  known  as  Ottawa  college.  In  1866, 
one  year  prior  to  Confederation,  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  amended  the  charter  of  the 
college  to  give  it  degree-granting  powers, 
and  it  has  operated  with  full  imiversity  status 
since  that  time.  Perhaps  it  is  significant  that 
just  one  year  short  of  a  century  later  this 
proud  school  has  reached  another  milestone  in 
its  history. 

It  was  in  1933  that  the  Ontario  Legislature 
last  approved  a  new  charter  for  the  institution, 
and  it  was  at  that  time  that  it  assumed  the 
name  University  of  Ottawa.  The  Act  of  that 
year  has  been  the  basis  of  the  university's 
operation  ever  since  and  shall,  as  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  will  observe  from  the 
Act  being  presented,  continue  to  be  the 
charter  for  the  new  St.  Paul  imiversity,  an 
institution  through  which  the  Oblate  Fathers 
will  continue  to  render  direct  service  to  the 
Ottawa  area  and  to  this  province. 

Over  this  period  of  nearly  one  and  a 
<iuarter  centuries,  in  which  the  University  of 
Ottawa  has  served  our  people  so  fully  and  so 
well,  a  number  of  characteristics  have  come 


to  be  associated  with  the  institution.  One,  as 
is  well  known  to  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
is  a  tradition  of  achievement  and  scholarship 
which  has  few  parallels.  Its  graduates  occupy 
important  posts  throughout  this  nation  and, 
indeed,  beyond  its  borders,  and  reflect  in  an 
effective  manner  the  pursuit  of  excellence 
that  has  for  so  long  motivated  its  alma  mater. 

A  second,  and  important  characteristic  of 
the  University  of  Ottawa,  has  been  its  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  adjust  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  Canadian  society.  This  is  re- 
flected, in  part,  by  the  growth  of  the  univer- 
sity over  the  years— not  only  in  size,  but  in 
breadth  and  depth.  At  this  time,  the  institu- 
tion offers  one  of  the  widest  ranges  of  pro- 
grammes and  courses  in  Ontario,  a  factor 
that  will  give  the  new  governors  and  admin- 
istration an  extremely  strong  basis  for  future 
growth. 

Monsieur  le  President:  Je  suis  tres  sensible 
a  Thonneur  qui  m'echoit  aujourd'hui  d'intro- 
duire  un  projet  de  loi  visant  I'Universite 
d'Ottawa.  A  titre  de  diplome  de  cette  noble 
institution,  je  ne  puis  evoquer  le  souvenir  de 
mon  alma  mater  sans  en  ressentir  une  vive 
emotion  car  aujourd'hui  nous  ecrivons  une 
nouvelle  page  dans  I'histoire  de  cette  univer- 
site.  II  tient  du  prodige  qu'une  institution, 
forcement  limitee  par  ses  sources  de  revenus, 
ait  pu  grandir  et  atteindre  I'importance, 
I'envergure  et  le  prestige  qu'elle  detient  dans 
le  domaine  du  haut-savoir. 

Je  voudrais  rendre  un  bref,  mais  vibrant 
hommage  de  reconnaissance  a  la  congrega- 
tion des  Oblats  de  Marie  Immaculee.  Grace  a 
leur  zcle  intrepide,  a  leur  devouement  inlas- 
sable,  a  leurs  sacrifices  incalculables,  Les 
Oblats  de  Marie  Immaculee  ont  edifie  une 
institution  seculaire  qui  n'a  cesse  de  rayonner 
non  seulement  en  Ontario  mais  dans  le 
Canada  tovit  entier.  Les  changements  rapides 
et  radicaux  qui  s'operent  dans  de  domaine  de 
I'education,  tant  au  Canada  qu'a  I'etranger, 
furent  une  cause  de  soucis  et  d'inqui6tudes 
pour  les  autorites  de  I'universite.  Apres  mures 
reflexions  et  longues  et  extenuantes  dis- 
cussions, le  conseil  d'administration  de  I'Uni- 
versite d'Ottawa  et  le  gouvernement  provin- 
cial finirent  par  tomber  d'accord  sur  une 
formule  qui  permettra  a  I'universite  de 
s'epanouir  davantage  et  de  repondre  aux 
besoins  toujours  plus  grandissants  de  notre 
jeunesse  desireuse  de  frequenter  nos  univer- 
sites. 

Esperons  qu'avec  le  concours  de  la  divine 
providence,  la  voie  dans  laquelle  nous  nous 
engageons  est  celle  qui  conduira  aux  cimes 
des  plus  grands  succes. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  in  the  light 
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of  the  present  Canadian  scene,  is  the  bi- 
lingual nature  of  the  university  and  its  pro- 
gramme. A  detailed  review  of  the  history  of 
the  University  of  Ottawa  would  show  that 
over  the  years  there  have  been  periods  in 
which  the  emphasis  upon  both  the  French 
and  English  languages  as  media  of  instruction 
has  varied,  depending  on  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  era.  Throughout  the 
twentieth  century,  however,  the  university 
and  its  staff  have  been  dedicated  to  the  goal 
of  making  the  University  of  Ottawa  a  truly 
bilingual  institution— a  place  of  higher  learn- 
ing where  both  English-  and  French-speaking 
students  are  assured  of  a  sound  education,  an 
opportunity  to  learn  of  and  appreciate  our 
two  major  languages  and  cultures,  and  a 
chance  to  live  and  learn  within  a  single  edu- 
cational environment  which  reflects  our 
mixed  heritage.  Nothing  could  be  more  im- 
portant at  this  time  than  the  fact  that  such  an 
institution  should  exist.  Nothing  could  be 
more  important  than  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  more  important  than 
the  fact  that  it  be  encouraged  and  supported 
in  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  which  it  seeks. 
That  is  why  this  new  charter,  and  the  new 
organization  and  strength  which  it  gives  to 
the  university,  is  so  appropriate  and  so  neces- 
sary at  this  time. 

It  is  not  possible  to  find  adequate  words  of 
praise  for  the  members  of  the  Order  of 
Oblate  Fathers  on  this  occasion.  Particular 
commendation,  in  this  regard,  should  be 
paid  the  Very  Reverend  Henri  Legare,  re- 
cently retired  rector  of  the  university,  and 
the  Very  Reverend  Roger  Guindon,  the 
present  rector.  It  was  during  the  rectorship 
of  Father  Legare  that  discussions  on  possible 
changes  within  the  administration  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  first  showed  that  an 
acceptable  change  of  pattern  could  be 
attained.  It  was  more  than  fortunate,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  system  of  appointments 
used  by  the  Oblate  Order  resulted  in  Father 
Legare's  retirement  in  July  of  1964,  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  man  with  equal  dedication 
and  foresight.  Father  Guindon,  despite  the 
heavy  burdens  befalling  him  in  his  new  and 
most  responsible  office,  ensured  that  the  trend 
of  events  continued  at  a  steady  pace  and, 
indeed,  it  is  largely  through  his  leadership 
that  this  final,  satisfactory  solution  has  been 
reached. 

The  University  of  Ottawa,  as  it  exists  to- 
day and  as  it  points  to  the  future,  is  solely 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  men  such  as  Father 
Legare  and  Father  Guindon,  and  of  those  of 
the  teaching  and  research  staff  of  the  univer- 
sity whom  they  have  gathered  around  them. 
Their    dedication    and    sense    of   vision   have 


been  the  foundations  on  which  the  University 
of  Ottawa  has  been  built,  and  it  is  these  char- 
acteristics that  have  led  to  their  decision  to 
turn  over  the  reins  of  control  to  a  larger 
section  of  our  community.  That  the  members 
of  the  Oblate  Order  will  continue  to  serve, 
through  the  federated  University  of  St.  Paul's, 
is  a  clear  indication  of  their  willingness  to 
support  and  encourage  the  reorganized  uni- 
versity in  future  years  as  they  have  so 
effectively  done  in  the  past.  For  this  we  can 
all  be  grateful. 

And  now  we  move  to  a  new  era.  Under 
the  new,  independent  board  of  governors, 
most  of  whom  are  named  within  this  Act,  the 
university  must  look  to  the  years  that  lie 
ahead.  They  will  be  years  of  challenge  and 
opportunity  for  our  entire  system  of  higher 
education  and  they  will  be  years  of  trial  and 
problems.  That  such  a  group  of  citizens,  most 
of  whom  are  already  burdened  with  heavy 
responsibilities,  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
challenge  should  be  a  lesson  to  all  of  us. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  must  and  will 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  higher 
education  in  the  province.  The  way  is  now 
cleared  for  it  to  do  so.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  the  success  it  will  meet. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order.  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I,  personally,  wel- 
come the  introduction  of  this  bill;  a  bill 
which  will  place  the  University  of  Ottawa 
on  a  non-denominational  basis,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  discrimination  in  grants  to  it  in 
the  future— as  there  has  been  in  the  past— as 
one  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It 
is  a  bill  that  I  think  should  be  welcomed  in 
this  House  and  I  assure  you  that  we  in  this 
party  will  support  it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  two  points. 
First,  I  think  the  House  is  entitled  to  an 
explanation  as  to  why  this  bill  was  not  intro- 
duced as  a  government  bill.  All  other  legis- 
lation in  connection  with  universities  this 
year  has  been  introduced  as  government 
bills.  Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  let  this 
occasion  go  by  without  pointing  out  that  the 
rules  of  this  House  stipulate  that,  on  first 
reading,  there  is  a  brief  explanation  as  to  the 
purport  of  the  bill,  not  a  long  historical 
essay  which  would  be  appropriate  at  some 
other  time.  We  on  this  Opposition  side  of 
the  House  have  attempted  many  times  to 
give  even  a  brief  explanation  of  a  bill,  let 
alone  a  long  speech  which  would  be  appro- 
priate at  another  time,  and  we  have  been  cut 
off. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  out 
of  order.    And  if  we  are  going  to  keep  from 
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straying  further  from  the  rules  of  the  House, 
we  just  cannot  tolerate  this  kind  of  thing. 
Otherwise  we,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  are 
entitled  to  it  also. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  speak  to  this  point?  I 
recognize  that  the  procedure  we  followed 
this  afternoon  was  not  exactly  ordinary.  I 
was  rather  interested  to  have  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Stormont  introduce  this  bill,  as  I 
believe  he  is  the  only  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa  who  sits  in  this  House. 

While  the  procedure  may  be,  as  I  say, 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary,  on  the  other 
hand  this  bill,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary,  too,  and  I 
think  all  hon.  members  of  the  House  on  all 
sides  are  very  interested  in  what  it  is  going 
to  accomplish. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  is  it  not  a  govern- 
ment bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  a  government  bill. 
If  the  hon.  member  will  notice,  it  was 
seconded  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Universit>' 
Affairs  (Mr.  Davis).  For  a  very  personal 
reason,  we  asked  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont  to  introduce  it.  We  thought  that 
from  his  position  as  a  graduate,  there  would 
be  some  historic  significance  to  this  day,  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  this  procedure  was 
followed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is 
directed  wholly  then  to  the  latter  part  of  my 
remarks,  with  regard  to  what  is  legitimate 
on  first  reading,  because  I  think  we  should 
have  clarification,  for  our  guidance  in  the 
Opposition,  as  to  what  are  our  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  was  asked  to 
give  an  explanation.  Although  I  agree  with 
the  member  for  York  South  that  perhaps 
the  explanation  was  longer  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case  with  most  bills,  I  allowed  the  mem- 
ber to  continue  because  of  the  distinguished 
delegation  that  was  present  today.  Since  he 
is  a  graduate  of  the  university,  I  thought 
perhaps  we  should  give  him  some  extension 
of  the  mles. 


THE  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Hospital  Services  Commission 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member  would 
explain  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  it  happens,  I  have  a  half-hour 
presentation  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
first  reading  of  this  bill,  but  in  deference  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  Speaker,  I 
shall  abbreviate  myself  to  the  following  short 
explanation. 

The  amending  bill  is  a  simple  procedure, 
designed  to  have  The  Hospital  Services 
Commission  Act  parallel  the  basic  principle 
of  the  newly  proposed  Medical  Services 
Insurance  Act.  It  would  provide  continuity 
of  hospital  coverage  to  persons  who  are 
unemployed  or  without  income  due  to  illness 
or  disability. 

For  some  years  we  have  argued  that  pay- 
ing of  hospital  premiums  sometimes  five  or 
eight  months  in  advance,  imposes  an  intol- 
erable hardship  on  a  wage  earner  whose 
income  has  suddenly  been  sharply  reduced. 
Being  faced  with  a  huge  bill  for  hospital 
insurance,  he  often  decides  to  drop  it  for  the 
time  being,  until  he  has  been  restored  to 
gainful  employment. 

It  has  been  our  contention  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  continue  payment 
of  hospital  premiums  for  anyone  who  finds 
himself  in  this  kind  of  situation.  Under  its 
new  Medical  Services  Insurance  Act,  the 
government  agrees  with  this  contention. 
Section  7  reads: 

Any  person  who  is  unable  to  continue 
payment  of  his  medical  services  insurance 
subscription  because  of  lack  of  income  due 
to  unemployment,  illness  or  disability  may 
within  the  first  30  days  of  stich  default 
make  application  to  the  council  for  assist- 
ance during  the  period  of  unemployment, 
illness  or  disability,  to  continue  his  medical 
services  insurance  contract  or  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  standard  contract. 

My  proposed  amendment  will  extend  the 
same  right  of  assistance  for  hospital  purposes. 
I  thank  the  Speaker  for  allowing  me  to 
participate  in  this  precedent-making  explan- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  say  to  the  member 
that  it  really  is  not  precedent-making,  be- 
cavise  his  colleague,  the  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick),  was  allowed  to  make  an 
explanation  of  his  bill  just  a  little  more  than 
a  week  or  two  ago.  I  may  say  that  if  any 
member  has  a  bill  to  present  to  this  House, 
he  will  be  allowed  to  give  an  explanation  on 
its  introduction. 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  If  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Whether  requested  or  not. 
If  the  member  wishes  to  give  an  explanation, 
it  may  be  done. 

The  member  has  a  question  before  the 
orders  of  the  day? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Yes.  I  should  like  to  direct 
my  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond),  notice  of  which  has  been 
given. 

In  view  of  the  statements  made  at  yester- 
day's inquest  by  Dr.  Davidson,  ward  super- 
visor in  Toronto  Ontario  hospital,  and  Dr. 
Paul  Christie,  superintendent  at  Toronto 
Ontario  hospital,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
inform  the  House:  (1)  what  he  intends  to  do 
about  the  question  of  staff  morale,  and  (2) 
what  the  present  staff  complement  is  and 
what  it  desirably  should  be  in  the  respective 
categories  of  (a)  psychiatrists,  (b)  psycholo- 
gists, (c)  social  workers,  (d)  nurses  and  (e) 
attendants? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber assumes  the  statement  regarding  the  level 
of  staflf  morale  is  to  be  taken  at  face  value  as 
reported  in  the  press.  This  is  a  statement  of 
one  man  and  may  very  well  be  the  statement 
of  his  own  morale,  rather  than  that  of  the 
staff  generally. 

However,  we  are  always  concerned  that 
staflF  morale  be  maintained  at  as  high  level 
as  is  possible.  At  a  big  institution  internal 
improvements  are  constantly  required  to  be 
made,  and  these  we  are  attempting  to  make. 

There  is,  however,  one  factor  which  is 
external  and  potent  and  one  over  which  I 
have  no  control.  I  have  been  repeatedly 
advised,  and  more  so  particularly  in  recent 
weeks  by  my  senior  staff,  that  the  abuse  and 
disparagement  to  which  our  services  and  staff 
have  been  subjected  in  the  past  few  months 
are  having  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  staff 
morale  generally.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
continuation  of  such  attacks  and  depreciation 
of  the  efforts  being  made,  will  make  employ- 
ment in  the  service  so  unattractive  that  a 
steady  decline  in  the  numbers  and  efficiency 
of  the  staff  will  be  inevitable- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  That  is  a  poor 
excuse,  a  poor  excuse! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  ask  members  that 
when  a  question  has  been  asked  and  the 
Minister  or  other  person  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  directed  is  giving  an  explanation— 


and  he  does  not  have  to  give  an  explanation, 
if  he  does  not  wish  to— members  will  show 
him  the  courtesy  of  listening  to  his  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  concerned  that 
the  continuation  of  such  attacks  and  depreci- 
ation of  the  efforts  being  made  will  make 
employment  in  the  service  so  unattractive 
that  a  steady  decline  in  the  numbers  and 
efficiency  of  the  staff  will  be  inevitable.  In 
such  an  event,  the  people  of  the  province 
may  well  find  themselves  without  services 
on  which  they  have  depended  so  much. 

The  hon.  member  asks  what  I  intend  to 
do  about  staff  morale.  This  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  without  thought 
and  consideration,  but  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
members  that  this  is  a  matter  under  constant 
attention.  In  the  light  of  this  latest  report, 
we  will  look  again  at  every  possibility  which 
might  aim  at  the  maintenance  of  high  staff 
morale. 

The  total  staflF  complement  at  the  Ontario 
hospital,  Toronto,  is  at  present  805.  Of  these, 
the  present  level  of  professional  staff  is  as 
follows: 

Qualified  psychiatrists  12 

Residents   in   post-graduate   course: 
Junior  7 

Senior  8 

Other   physicians  4 

Psychologists  8 

Social  workers  12 

Nurses   (registered)  40 

Nurses   (unregistered)  50 

Attendants  and  nursing  aides  277 

This  is  a  total  of  419  patient-care  staflF.  On 
March  31,  there  were  1,000  patients  in  the 
hospital  and  247  residents  in  the  residential 
unit.  The  ratio  of  ward  staflF  to  patients 
would  therefore  be  1  to  2.4. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the 
50  per  cent  staflF  turnover  figure  came  about, 
because  it  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
facts.  In  1962  there  were  45  resignations 
from  the  attendants'  staflF  and  there  were  52 
appointments  made.  In  1963,  the  resignations 
were  60,  and  the  appointments  61.  In  1964,- 
the  resignations  were  64,  and  the  appoint- 
ments 55.  This  is  far  from  the  50  per  cent 
figure  reported. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  order  in  connection  with  a  question  that 
is  not  being  asked.  This  morning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submitted  to  you  a  question  I 
wished  to  ask  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
(Mr.  Yaremko)  in  connection  with  the  dinner 
tendered  by  the  province  to  the  Shahanshah 
of  Iran.   You  refused  me  permission  to   ask 
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this  question,  sir,  and  appended  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  question,  which  was  returned  to 
me,   in  your   own   hand,    the  following: 

No  urgency  to  be  justified  before  orders 
of  the  day.  For  the  notice  paper. 

D.  H.  Morrow 

I  should  like  to  refer  you,  sir,  to  Lewis  and 
the  comments  made  by  Lewis  in  connection 
with  the  putting  of  questions.  Page  44  of 
Lewis  reads  as  follows: 

The  putting  of  questions,  particularly  to 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  is  a  most  important 
portion  of  House  procedure  for  the  private 
member,  especially  so  to  a  member  of  the 
Opposition  party. 

Under  modern  procedure  with  the  party 
system  in  effect  and  with  the  management 
of  the  House  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  the  putting  of  questions  affords 
a  useful  method  of  supervising  the  work 
of  administration  and  provides  the  private 
member  widi  his  greatest  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
and  to  secure  information  wliich  is  often 
enlightening  and  of  great  public  importance. 
The  question  hour  provides  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  portions  of  the 
day's  proceedings  and  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions on  private  members'  day  are  always 
eagerly  awaited.  If  a  question  requires  a 
lengthy  or  voluminous  answer,  the  Minis- 
ter to  whom  it  is  addressed  may  require 
a  motion  to  be  made  for  a  return.  Similarly, 
a  Minister  may  refuse  to  answer  a  question 
asking  an  expression  of  opinon  on  public 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  especially  direct  your 
attention  to  the  last  part.  It  is  the  Minister 
who  declines  to  answer,  and  Lewis  clearly 
indicates  that  it  is  the  Minister  who  requires 
the  question  to  be  put  on  the  order  paper, 
insofar  as  it  may  require  statistical  informa- 
tion by  way  of  reply,  or  a  voluminous  return. 
I  say  with  the  deepest  respect  to  you  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Speaker's  inter- 
vention to  prevent  a  private  member  from 
asking  a  question  of  a  Minister. 

Second,  Lewis  makes  no  reference  whatso- 
ever to  the  question  of  urgency  in  respect  of 
a   question. 
Last- 
Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Lewis  did 
not  figure  the  hon.  member  would  ask. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  sure  that  was  a  brilliant 
comment;   I  just  did  not  hear  it. 

Last,  sir,  I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
order  of  business  in  the  House  that  is  made 
out  in  Lewis.  You  will  observe  on  page  108, 


"Rules  of  the  House,"  and  rule  28  is  as 
follows: 

The  ordinary  daily  routine  of  business 
of  the   House  shall  be  as  follows: 

The  order  of  business  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  day  by  day,  after  the 
above  daily  routine   shall  be  as  follows: 

You  will  notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  every 
day,  Monday  to  Friday,  there  is  an  item, 
"Questions  put  by  members."  Presumably,  at 
some  time  in  the  distant  past— certainly  be- 
fore I  had  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  this  assembly— that  rule  got  buried, 
no  doubt  by  precedent,  cvistom  and  usage. 

But  the  writer  of  the  rules  of  the  House, 
beyond  which  there  is  no  greater  authority, 
clearly  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a 
daily  question  hour;  indeed.  Major  Lewis  at 
page  45  refers  to  the  very  phrase,  "a  ques- 
tion hour."  Certainly,  sir,  this  has  become 
somewhat  altered,  and  I  would  ask  you  why 
I,  as  a  private  member  who  at  this  time  feels 
that  his  rights  have  been  somewhat  violated, 
could  not  ask  what  was  the  total  cost  of  the 
dinner  tendered  to  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  not  to  ask  tlie 
question   now.    He    is   rising   on   a   point   of 
order- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  dealt  with  it  and  I  would 

ask  him  not  to  abuse  the  privilege  by  asking 
the  question  which  I  have  refused  to  permit 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  make  one  further 
point  on  the  question  of  urgency,  because  we 
in  this  party  are  thinking  of  inviting  Haile 
Selassie  to  a  dinner  for  defeated  Liberal 
candidates. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  you  rule  on  the  point  of  order,  may  I 
say  a  word?  I  want  to  direct  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  notation  on  the  question  which 
was  returned  to  the  hon,  member  for  Sudbury. 

In  it  you  indicated  that  there  was  no 
question  of  urgency  to  this  matter.  I  think 
tliat  if  90  per  cent  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  during  this  session,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  were  subjected  to  the  same 
scrutiny,  one  could  say  that  there  was  no 
urgency  attached  to  those  questions. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  I  do  not  think  for 
one  moment  that  hon.  members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  have  abused  the  privilege  and 
the  responsibility  and  the  opportunity— or 
whatever  you  like— of  posing  questions  to  the 
Ministers  before  the  orders  of  the , ,  day. 
There  has  been  no  rash  of  these  questions. 
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and  I  am  sure  that  so  far  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  concerned— and  I  will  say  this 
directly  to  him— I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  my  hon.  friend  would  encourage 
questions  before  the  orders  of  the  day.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  getting 
information  for  the  public  good  and  for  the 
public  service.  I  am  sure  his  hon.  Ministers 
are  not  that  overworked  and  I  am  sure  that 
he,  as  the  Prime  Minister,  would  be  anxious 
that  they  would  be  put  on  their  toes  to  the 
extent  that  they  would  always  be  on  the  alert 
to  the  place  where  they  would  be  willing  and 
anxious  to  answer  legitimate  questions  before 
the  orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
having  quite  an  afternoon  with  procedure.  I 
would  just  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
that  I  did  not  know  this  question  had  been 
asked,  and  I  did  not  know  that  the  question 
had  been  refused.  I  would  agree  with  my 
hon.  friend  that  if  this  is  a  privilege— perhaps 
it  is  not;  it  is  a  right  of  the  Opposition— I 
have  never  found  anything  we  had  difficulty 
in  handling  in  any  way  at  all.  We  get  ques- 
tions and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  answer 
them,  and  there  is  no  effort  being  made  by 
the  government  to  cut  off  any  questions.  I 
want  to  make  that  point  very  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  perhaps  each  will 
have  his  turn  on  a  point  of  order. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have 
never  thought  that  I  have  been  very  restric- 
tive with  regard  to  questions  before  the  orders 
of  the  day.  Perhaps  the  member  for  Grey 
South  is  quite  right  in  that  there  have  been 
many  questions  asked  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  that  did  not  have  too  much  urgency  about 
them. 

I  have  always  thought  myself  it  was  the 
privilege  of  each  and  every  member  to  ask 
questions.  If  a  question  has  any  relevancy 
or  urgency  about  it,  and  if  I  think  the  mem- 
ber needs  the  answer  to  this  question  in  order 
that  he  may  complete  a  speech  that  he  is 
making  to  the  House  that  day  or  the  day  after, 
I  allow  the  question  and  submit  it  to  the 
Minister  to  be  answered. 

There  are  certain  questions,  however— and 
I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment  with  regard 
to  urgency— that  really  do  not  have  any 
urgency  before  the  orders  of  the  day.  It  has 
always  been  my  opinion  that  they  should 
have  some  urgency.  I  had  trouble  last  year 
before  the  House  mostly  in  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  question,  and  after  editing  ques- 
tions for  a  month  or  two,  we  got  over  this 
difficulty.  I  must  say  the  questions  which  have 
been  submitted  this  year  by  the  members 
have   been   in   good  form   and  very   seldom 


have  we  had  to  change  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

Only  yesterday  I  refused  a  question  from 
the  member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  per- 
taining to  something  about  brine  and  salt  in 
meat,  which  I  figured  did  not  have  any 
urgency.  I  returned  it  to  him  with  the  com- 
ment that  he  should  ask  the  question  through 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart) 
in  his  agricultural  estimates,  which  are  com- 
ing on  today.  There  really  was  no  urgency 
that  it  should  have  been  asked  yesterday,  and 
today  was  in  plenty  of  time.  I  do  not  think 
too  much  meat  was  spoiled  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Now  I  may  say  to  the  member  for  Sudbury 
that  those  questions  to  which  he  referred 
require  two  days'  notice  as  provided 
in  the  rules.  The  questions  in  this  book 
refer,  when  it  says:  "questions  may  be  put 
to  Minister  of  the  Crown  relating  to  public 
affairs  and  to  other  members,  etc."  to  ques- 
tions by  way  of  the  notice  paper.  There  is 
really  no  provision  in  our  rules  for  oral  ques- 
tions at  all. 

It  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  a  British 
practice  of  allowing  private  notice  questions 
that  we  permit  oral  questions  before  the 
orders  of  the  day. 

I  have  looked  up  the  reference  in  May 
relative  to  this  point,  at  page  358,  and  which 
will  bear  on  the  question  of  the  member 
for  Grey  South  on  urgency,  under  private 
notice  questions,  and  it  reads  thus: 

Questions  which  have  not  appeared  on 
the  paper,  but  which  are  of  an  urgent 
character,  and  relate  either  to  matters  of 
public  importance  or  to  the  arrangement 
of  business  may  be  taken— 

now  it  says  here,  "after  half-past  three,"  that 
is  the  hour  for  the  British  House  to  open. 
Ours  is  at  three  o'clock: 

—provided  they  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  before  noon  on  the  day  on  which 
they  are  to  be  asked,  and  have  been 
accepted  by  him  as  satisfying  the  condi- 
tions imposed,  and  provided  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  Minister  concerned. 

Now  you  will  notice  here  that  this  is  what 
we  have  been  following  with  regard  to  the 
urgency.  Rule  37  refers  to  the  form  of 
the  question  which  it  must  take;  that  it  must 
not  be  argumentative;  it  must  not  make  a 
statement,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker, 
wherein  what  you  have  quoted  does  it  revolve 
around  the  question  of  urgency?  Let  me  have 
that  again,  I  am  not  just  to  sure  of  that. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  To  repeat: 

Questions  which  have  not   appeared  on 
the  notice  paper- 
that  is,  the  ones  that  you  do  not  put  on  the 
notice  paper: 

—but  which  are  of  an  urgent  character, 
and  relate  either  to  matters  of  pubhc  im- 
portance or  to  the  arrangement  of  busi- 
ness .  .  .  may  be  asked  in  writing  to  the 
Speaker  before  noon  of  the  day  on  which 
they  are  to  be  asked. 

So  we  really  have  no  provision  in  our  rules 
for  asking  oral  questions,  but  we  accept  the 
practice  of  the  private  notice  questions  of 
the  British  House  to  allow  them  in  writing 
to  the  Speaker  before  noon  of  the  day  on 
which  they  are  to  be  asked. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  I  take  it  I  may  ask  the 
question,  in  view  of  your  ruling,  of  the  hon. 
Provincial   Secretary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  take  it  that  I  have  made 
my  ruling  before  12  o'clock  today,  at  noon, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  reverse  it  at  this  time. 
I  hope  the  member  will  accept  it  and  not  feel 
that  he  would  have  to  appeal  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  pursue 
this  point  of  order  just  for  a  moment.  If,  as 
I  understand  it,  your  interpretation  is  correct, 
we  have  no  procedure  at  all  for  asking  oral 
questions  and  we  adopt— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  say  we  have  no  provision 
in  our  rules,  but  we  have  a  procedure  in  that 
we  have  adopted  the  British  practice  of 
making  oral  questions  private  notice  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  you  establish  my  point, 
sir.  If  we  have  no  provision  in  our  rules, 
what  right  have  we  to  adopt  half  of  the 
procedure?  In  other  words,  we  have  been 
proceeding  in  a  manner  which  our  rules  do 
not  recognize,  and  we  have  been  proceeding 
in  part  by  custom  established  in  another 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker:  By  precedent. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  precedent  which  we  accept 
when  it  apparently  suits  us,  and  by  precedent 
whicii  wv  discard  when  it  does  not  suit  us, 
sir.  We  have  a  resolution  on  the  order  paper 
which  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  call,  referring  to  the  whole 
question  of  orders  of  this  House. 

To  my  mind,  the  restrictions  placed  in  the 
asking  of  oral  questions  before  the  orders  of 
the  day  are  so  restrictive  that  a  great  deal  of 
benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  the  sittings 


of  this  assembly  is  lost,  and  it  is  long  overdue 
that  we  re-examine  this,  and  re-examine  it 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  though  will 
appreciate  the  Speaker  can  only  go  by  the 
precedents  and  usages  that  we  have  had  in 
this  House  over  the  years,  and  that  is  what 
I  have  been  following. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
sir,  the  precedents  and  customs  that  have 
been  established  over  the  years  seems  to 
vary,  not  only  from  year  to  year,  but  from 
month  to  month.  The  ruling  you  made  a 
little  earlier  this  afternoon,  sir,  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  a  ruling  that  was  made  either 
a  year,  or  two  years,  ago  when  a  similar 
approach  was  used  on  a  private  member's 
public  bill.  When  a  member  had  intro- 
duced a  private  member's  public  bill  and  one 
of  his  colleagues  said,  "Explain  it;"  either  you 
or  your  predecessor  said,  "No,  tliat  is  com- 
pletely out  of  order;"  and  I  can  find  that 
reference  for  you. 

But  this  afternoon,  the  direct  contrary 
order  was  made,  and  you  said  you  had  done 
the  same  thing  a  week  or  so  ago,  which  I 
accept.  But  the  rules  are  made  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  month  to  month.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  in  the  unhappy  position  where 
sometimes  we  follow  rules,  sometimes  we 
follow  precedents,  and  sometimes  we  follow 
a  compromise  or  marriage  of  each  of  them, 
we  get  into  the  jiresent  unsatisfactory  state 
which  does  not  allow,  in  my  opinion,  the 
public  business  to  be  properly  conducted,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  only  thing  I  can  say  to 
the  member  for  Downsview  is  that  that  is 
perhaps  his  opinion  on  the  matter,  but  I  do 
not  agree  in  whole  with  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  may  I  ask  Your  Honour 
if  my  hon,  friend's  ruling  is  the  Speaker's 
ruling,  that  the  question  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  is  not  one  of  urgency  or  public 
importance.    Is  that  the  ruling? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes.  I  made  my  ruling  in 
writing  back  to  the  member  for  Sudbury  be- 
fore noon  today,  that  I  did  not  think  it  had 
urgency  to  be  asked  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  and  asked  him  to  submit  it  for  the 
notice  paper.  That  is  the  usual  custom. 
Whenever  we  do  not  think  that  the  question 
has  enough  urgency  and  importance  about  it 
that  it  should  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  it  is  submitted 
to  the  order  paper. 

Now,  I  might  also  say  that  running  through 
my  mind  at  the  time  I  examined  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  almost  a  page  long  and  con- 
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sisted  of  considerable  statistics,  that  it  had 
a  statistical  nature  to  it  that  would  require 
some  time,  perhaps,  to  answer  and  would  be 
much  better  placed  on  the  notice  paper. 
Having  made  that  ruling  before  noon  today, 
as  I  said  before,  at  this  time  I  do  not  care  to 
reverse  it. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twentieth  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
(continued) 

On  vote  2205: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  adjourned  this  debate 
the  other  night,  I  had  concluded  some  com- 
ments with  regard  to  the  Ontario  racing 
commission.  Indeed,  we  had  gotten  into 
something  of  a  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
was  appropriate— dare  I  suggest  whether  it 
was  in  order— to  consider  the  racing  com- 
mission by  way  of  detailed  questions  on  the 
estimates,  since  there  had  been  a  report 
from  the  chairman  of  the  racing  commission 
before  the  standing  committee  on  government 
commissions. 

I  would  just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this  point,  and  then  leave  it,  that  I,  on 
reflection,  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  why 
down  through  the  years,  the  chairman  of  the 
racing  commission  has  not  come  before  this 
House,  in  the  fashion  that  most  other  chair- 
men have— I  concede  not  all  of  them.  As  I 
reflected  on  this,  I  find  we  have  a  very 
mixed  pattern. 

For  example,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
chairman  of  Hydro  has  ever  come  here  into 
the  House  during  consideration  of  estimates. 
He  has  come  before  the  standing  committee. 
Certainly  the  chairman  of  the  water  resources 
commission,  the  hospital  insurance  commis- 
sion, and  many  other  bodies  has  been  here 
when  the  department  whose  estimates  imder 
which  the  jurisdiction  falls,  have  been  under 
discussion.  He  has  been  there,  ready  to  brief 
the  hon.  Minister  on  detailed  questions  that 
might  be  put  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

I  can  quite  understand  the  hon.  Minister's 
hesitancy  in  entertaining  detailed  and  tech- 
nical questions  with  regard  to  the  commission, 
when  he  has  not  got  advisers  from  the  com- 
mission, who  are  familiar  with  the  detailed 
operations,  at  his  elbow  to  assist  him.  This 
is  quite  understandable  and  natural  reticence. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  the  future 


the  procedure  that  normally  has  been  the 
case,  should  be  followed  in  the  instance  of 
the  Ontario  racing  commission. 

I  would  also  like  to  underline— because  I 
thought  I  was  making  some  headway  in 
drawing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister—some pretty  extraordinary  procedures 
in  the  operation  of  the  Ontario  racing  com- 
mission. I  cite  this  one  here  by  way  of 
recapping  my  comments  of  the  other  night— 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  regulations.  Since 
there  are  no  regulations,  they  cannot  be 
published  in  the  official  publication  of  regu- 
lations, so  that  they  are  not  readily  available. 
It  is  run  by  directives  and  orders  that  are  to 
a  degree  secret.  It  is  true  anybody  who  wants 
them  can  go  and  get  them,  but  they  are 
even  less  readily  available  than  regulations, 
and  part  of  our  problem  with  regulations  is 
that  often  they  are  made  and  people  who  are 
seriously  affected  do  not  know  about  them. 
So  I  think  we  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
whole  operation  of  the  Ontario  racing  com- 
mission. 

However,  before  I  sit  down,  I  want  to 
raise  one  other  aspect  of  the  Ontario  racing 
commission,  and  I  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
recognize  this  falls  partly  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan), 
through  the  racing  commission,  and  partly  in 
that  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Yaremko).  It  is  this  double-barrelled  respon- 
sibility with  regard  to  charters,  which  has  got 
into  some  difficulties  in  years  gone  by. 

The  contention  of  the  government  has 
been— with  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
chiefly  being  its  spokesman— that  he  has 
cleaned  up  the  companies  branch,  and  the 
granting  of  charters.  He  has  made  quite  a 
production  in  the  House  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  of  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  cleaned  up,  the  back  files  which  have 
been  accumulating  there  for  years,  and  that 
he  has  brought  in  new  regulations  which 
presumably  were  going  to  eliminate  either 
abuses  or  possible  areas  of  abuses. 

I  just  want  to  draw  one  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Minister— and  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary,  since  he  is  back  in  his  seat— which 
is  indicative  of  a  continued  rather  sloppy 
approach  to  this  situation,  which  allegedly 
the  hon.  Minister  had  cleaned  up. 

We  have  had  some  very  heated  debates 
and  a  great  deal  of  public  interest  focused 
in  the  last  year  on  the  racing  charters 
involved  in  the  Windsor  raceway.  In  the 
first  instance,  those  were  accumulated  by  the 
Rowe  family.  To  an  extent  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  situation  arose  very  early  in 
setting    up    the    Windsor    raceway    and    the 
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accumulation  of  these  charters,  when  Earl 
Rowe  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  It  was  highly 
appropriate  that  he  should  then  resign  as 
director  from  these  racing  charters. 

I  draw  this,  too,  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  to  indicate  the 
illegalities  involved  in  that  process,  and  I 
hasten  to  add  right  away  that  it  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  resigned  from  the  directorship  of 
the  Picton  Driving  Park  Association  Limited, 
and  also  from  the  Desoronto  driving  park 
association,  two  of  the  charters  that  are 
involved  in  the  Windsor  raceway.  He 
resigned  on  February  1,  1963.  To  my 
recollection,  that  is  very  shortly  after  the 
announcement  of  his  appointment.  The  law 
requires  that  within  15  days  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  department  shall  be  informed  of 
any  change  of  directors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  that  law  is  an  amendment  which  this 
Provincial  Secretary  brought  in,  presum- 
ably as  part  of  his  cleaning-up  procedure. 
Indeed,  in  the  statutes  of  Ontario  1961-1962, 
you  will  find  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpor- 
ations Information  Act.  Section  1  of  it  is  an 
amendment  to  the  section  5  in  the  original 
Act,  adding  a  5(a),  and  let  me  read  5(a): 

Every  corporation  to  which  section  1 
applies  shall  file  with  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary a  notice  of  every  change  in  the 
membership  of  its  board  of  directors  within 
15  days  after  the  change  has  taken  place 
and  the  notice  shall  specify  the  date  upon 
which  each  person  became  a  director  or 
ceased  to  be  a  director  as  the  case  may  be. 

That  was  assented  to  on  December  15,  1961. 
That  was  brought  in  by  this  Provincial 
Secretary.  Indeed,  he  brought  in  another 
amendment,  even  tidying  it  up  a  bit  more, 
so  that  you  have  addresses— almost  everything 
up  to  and  including  telephone  numbers— so 
that  the  company  files  would  be  up  to  date 
for  anybody  who  wanted  to  see  them. 

Now,  actually  what  happened  in  this 
instance? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order.  We  have 
been  discussing  order  here  quite  a  bit  this 
afternoon,  and  my  point  would  be  that  this 
is  completely  irrelevant  to  the  estimates  that 
we  are  considering  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wordd  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  pointing  out  that 
it  is   either  the   Ontario  racing  commission's 


responsibility,  or  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary's responsibility,  or  there  is  joint  respon- 
sibility for— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
procedures  in  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's 
department  certainly  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  racing  commission.  Any  amendments  that 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  may  have 
introduced  to  The  Corporations  Act  are 
completely  irrelevant  to  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  am  drawing 
attention  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Ontario  racing  commission  has  tolerated 
illegalities  in  charters  on  which  it  is  permit- 
ting the  Windsor  raceway  to  operate.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  notice  with 
regard  to  the  change  in  directorship  did  not 
come  in  until  June  1.  It  arrived  on  June  3, 
as  a  matter  of  jFact.  It  was  dated  June  1,  and 
arrived  on  June  3.  Either  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  is  not  enforcing  his  own  laws,  so 
that  the  illegality  carries  over  into  the  Ontario 
racing  commission,  or  alternatively,  the  legal 
offices  in  this  province  just  do  not  pay 
attention  to  the  law. 

I  just  draw  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  is  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Ontario  racing 
commission,  or  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary, 
who  brought  in  these  changes  in  the  law— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  legality  of 
the  charters. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  legality  of  the  charter,  but  changes  in 
directorships  are  illegally  handled  as  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned.  You  are  splitting  a 
hair  very  neatly.  The  hon.  Minister  may  have 
a  fine  legal  point,  but  my  point  is  that  the 
procedures  for  notification  of  changes  in 
directors  are  illegally  handled.  This  is  the 
hon.  Minister's  law.  He  brought  it  in.  What 
is  he  doing  about  it?  What  is  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  doing  about  it? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  comments  that  were  made  when  these 
estimates  were  before  the  House  and  some 
of  the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  today. 

First  of  all,  I  may  say  that  it  is  still,  in 
my  judgment,  proper  that  details  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  Ontario  racing 
commission  should  be  discussed  with  the 
commission  when  it  appears  before  the  com- 
mittee on  commissions.   I  have  no  objection 
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at  all  to  speaking  for  or  accepting  my 
responsibility  as  far  as  the  racing  commission 
is  concerned  and  the  general  actions  of  the 
racing  commission. 

I  objected  the  other  night  to  the  discussion 
of  certain  details  in  connection  with  Murray 
Waples.  I  still  think  it  was  unwise,  because 
Murray  Waples  is  appearing  before  the  com- 
mission on  June  2;  this  is  known.  Although 
it  is  not  a  court,  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
a  court,  and  I  think  in  fairness  to  him  that 
we  should  not  have  gone  into  the  details 
regarding  the  charges- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  charges  at  all.  I  dealt  only  with 
procedures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  happy  to— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  deliberately  avoided 
details  of  the  charges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  think  we  should 
go  into  them  and  I  said  that  then.  I  do  not 
object  to  discussing  the  actions  of  the  com- 
mission in  this  particular  case,  because  in 
my  opinion  the  commission  acted  as  a  wise 
commission  should  act.  There  was  nothing 
done  that  prejudiced  the  position  of  the 
person  who  came  before  it  and  in  just  a  few 
minutes  I  would  perhaps  review  what 
happened. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  judges  who  were 
concerned  were  Clare  Smith,  representing  the 
Canadian  trotting  association;  Floyd  Milton, 
who  was  the  commission  judge,  and  Max  Hill 
of  the  jockey  club,  and  the  race  in  question 
Was  the  sixth  race  on  August  4. 

The  judges— and  I  am  not  trying  to  excuse 
or  to  justify  the  action  of  the  judges  in 
this  particular,  because  I  think  the  judges 
should  have  acted  more  promptly.  But  that 
is  only  the  opinion  of  a  layman,  and  I  do 
not  want  by  that  to  indicate  that  they  acted 
improperly,  because  they  did  call  the  driver 
in  very  soon  after  the  race.  Perhaps— I  am 
not  sure— it  was  the  next  day,  but  very  soon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Three  weeks  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  it  was  not  three 
weeks,  it  was  within  the  next  couple  of  days. 
They  called  the  driver  in  and  discussed  this 
race  with  him.  Then  they  laid  a  charge  of 
collusion,  charged  Lockhart  and  Waples  with 
collusion  in  the  driving  of  this  race.  They, 
in  turn,  appealed  the  judgment  of  the  judges, 
appealed  to  the  commission  the  judgment  of 
these  judges. 

I  think  the  action  of  the  commission  in 
tfiis  instance  is   evidence  of  their  desire   to 


be  fair,  and  to  mete  out  justice  because  the 
appeal  came  before  the  commission  and  it 
was  allowed.  However,  in  the  meantime, 
having  viewed  the  film  patrol  very  carefully, 
and  having  allowed  the  appeal— this  was  the 
judgment  of  the  judges,  that  there  had  been 
collusion  between  these  two  drivers— charges; 
were  then  laid  by  the  commission  against 
each  of  these  drivers  for  driving  in  a  way 
that  was  not  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  laying  of 
this  charge.  The  counsel  for  these  men,  or 
one  of  them,  objected  to  the  hearing  of  in- 
vestigation on  the  sixth  race  on  August  4— 
this  was  laid  in  connection  with  two  races 
—and  the  seventh  race  on  August  5.  They 
served  a  notice  of  motion  prohibiting  the 
commission  from  proceeding  with  the  hearing. 
The  application  for  prohibition  went  before 
Mr.  Justice  Landreville  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario.  He  reserved  judgment.  Later  the 
commission  was  informed  that  Mr.  Justice 
Landreville  allowed  the  prohibition,  and 
there  is  a  copy  of  his  reasons  on  file. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  requested 
the  counsel  to  appeal  the  prohibition.  This 
was  done.  The  court  of  appeal  gave  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  Ontario  racing  commission, 
revoking  the  order  of  prohibition  granted  by 
Mr.  Justice  Landreville  prohibiting  the 
commission  from  investigating  owner-drivei 
Waples'  conduct  in  the  sixth  race  at  Green- 
wood raceway  on  August  4,  1964.  And  that 
case  is  coming  before  the  commission  on 
June   2. 

Now,  the  commission  is  composed  of  reput- 
able men— Magistrate  Tupper  Bigelow  is  the 
chairman  of  the  commission;  Brigadier  C.  S. 
McKee  is  a  member  of  the  commission; 
Ronald  W.  Todgham  is  a  member  of  the 
commission;  Clayton  W.  Hodgson;  W.  Erskine 
Johnston- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Who  never 
says  a  thing  in  this  House  about  the  racing 
commission  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  He  draws 
the  salary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  —and  Kenneth  C.  Mac- 
Kinnon. This  case  will  be  heard  on  Tuesday 
next. 

I  have  every  reason  and  confidence  that 
this  man  will  receive  a  good  hearing,  and 
that  justice  will  be  meted  out  as  a  result  of 
that  hearing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  a  comment  on  the  perennial  subject 
of  interest  to  me,  in  the  hope  that  some  day 
there  will  be  some  reform  in  this  regard.  I 
reiterate    my    comments    that    I    think    it    is 
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something  less  than  sakitary  that  the  public 
Treasury  of  this  province  should  pay  moneys 
to  a  member  of  this  House  for  sitting 
on  a  commission,  and  the  hon.  member  who 
sits  on  the  commission  has  never  moved  to 
get  on  his  feet  and  report  to  this  House  any- 
thing about  the  deliberations  of  that  com- 
mission. 

In  respect  of  tlie  per  diem  rate,  I  have 
raised  with  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  over 
the  years— and  I  have  raised  it  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  racing  commission— the  suggestion 
that  the  Ontario  jockey  club  should  be 
required  to  pay  a  sufficient  per  diem  rate 
to  defray  the  entire  costs  of  the  operation  of 
the  racing  commission.  I  must  say  that  there 
was  some  success,  because  I  first  raised  this 
in  1960  and  the  rate  was  raised  after  that.  It 
was  increased. 

But  the  place  where  it  now  stands— I  think 
it  is  $400  per  day  for  196  days  of  racing- 
is  not  yet  enough  according  to  an  answer 
gi\en  by  the  chairman  of  the  racing  com- 
mission before  the  standing  committee  on 
government  commissions  this  year.  It  is  not 
\  et  sufficient  to  pay  the  total  operating  costs. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  simple  justice  that  if 
the  commission  is  in  existence  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  supervising  racing  in  this  province 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  interest 
—it  performs  no  other  functions  than  that;  it 
is  there  for  simple  justice— then  those  who  race 
horses  in  the  province,  those  who  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  racing  of  horses,  ought  to 
pay  the  total  cost  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
existence  of  that  commission. 

As  for  the  public,  the  taxpayers  in  Kenora, 
in  Killaloe  and  other  hamlets— indeed  in 
Duimville— wlio  have  no  interest  in  thorough- 
bred racing,  it  is  injustice  that  they  should 
])(>  asked  to  pay  part  of  their  taxes  for  the 
opcriition  of  this  sport,  which  really  is  only 
of  interest  to  those  people  who  go  to  the 
race  tracks  to  participate  in  the  spectator 
and  the  betting  aspects  of  the  sport. 

The  6  per  cent  tax  which  we  have  main- 
tained ouglit  to  be  increased.  It  ought  to  be 
piire  profit  for  tlie  province,  because  anybody 
who  til  inks  about  it  for  30  seconds  knows 
tliat  there  are  economic  dislocations  which 
result  from  gambhng  on  the  horse  races.  In- 
deed there  are  economic  dislocations  and 
distress  and  financial  worry  which  arise  from 
any  form  of  gambling. 

To  put  it  a  little  more  graphically,  we 
know  that  many  the  light  bill  and  the  milk 
bill  and  payments  for  them  go  into  the 
mutuels.  And  we  know  that  many  children 
throughout  the  province  are  perhaps  denied 
some  benefits  accnu'ng  from  the  income  of  the 
parent,  because  the  parent  has  such  a  weak 


nature  as  to  take  the  money  that  should  go 
into  the  home  and  bet  it  in  the  mutuels  at 
the  race  track. 

Indeed  some  of  tliem  are  so  weak  that  they 
take  little  children  with  them  to  the  race 
track,  which  I  think  is  a  shameful  exhibition. 
It  shows  a  disregard  for  a  person's  children 
to  take  a  four,  five,  six  or  even  10-year-old 
as  I  have  seen  at  the  race  tracks. 

The  pleas  fall  on  deaf  ears  with  the  On- 
tario jockey  club,  because  they  neither  forbid 
the  taking  of  children  to  race  tracks,  nor  do 
tliey  provide  a  nursery  where  the  children 
may  be  left.  Indeed,  with  my  own  optics,  I 
have  seen  children  in  the  betting  area,  right 
up  against  the  windows  where  the  punters 
put  their  money.  They  are  well  on  their  way 
to  establishing  the  validity  of  the  maxim:  like 
father  like  son. 

Once  again,  I  plead  with  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  who,  after  all,  is  the  boss  of  the 
Ontario  racing  commission,  to  see  if  he  can 
give  directives  telling  the  Ontario  racing 
commission  to  increase  the  per  diem  rate  to 
the  Ontario  jockey  club,  to  defray  the  total 
costs  of  the  expenditure  that  this  House  is 
asked  to  approve  for  the  operation  of  that 
body. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  realize  there  is  reason  in 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury, 
and  I  assure  you  now  that  I  shall  have  a 
very  careful  look  at  the  matter  he  refers  to. 

Vote  2205  agreed  to. 

Vote  2206  agreed  to. 

This  concludes  the  estimates  of  The 
Treasury  Department. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  progress  through 
the  Budget  estimates  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  examine  in  detail  the  various  items.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  few  general  comments  I 
wish  to  make. 

As  Minister,  I  take  very  great  pride  in  my 
stafl^  and  would  like,  in  this  Legislature  today, 
to  i^ay  tribute  joublicly  to  their  dedication  of 
purpose,  which  results  in  a  closely  working 
team  who  realize  that  the  agricultural  and 
food  industry  will  assume  ever-increasing  im- 
portance in  the  provincial  and  Canadian 
economies  and  in  its  service  to  the  public. 
We  have  been  fortunate  to  attract  to  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  men  and 
women  of  energy  and  wisdom  who,  in  their 
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service  to  the  agricultural  industry,  are  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  They  have 
enabled  me,  as  Minister,  to  develop  policies 
of  vigour  and  purpose,  designed  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  industry  of  agriculture  in 
Ontario.  There  are  no  magic  buttons  to  press; 
there  is  no  wizardry  to  employ  when  you  are 
working  with  people  or  dealing  with  economic 
situations. 

I  have  in  turn  been  criticized  and  com- 
mended by  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition 
for  the  appointment  of  committees  of  inquiry 
and  committees  of  investigation.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that,  on  occasion,  I  have 
been  disappointed  that  some  of  these  reports 
were  not  tabled  more  quickly.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  will  not  consider  introducing  new 
policies  for  agriculture  in  this  province  unless 
I  have  all  the  facts  at  my  disposal.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  time  to  time,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  appoint  fact-finding  committees,  or 
to  use  other  means  of  obtaining  the  facts  of 
any  particular  situation.  I  am  interested  in  the 
long-term  solidarity  and  success  of  this  in- 
dustry. 

As  mentioned,  we  in  the  department  are 
working  as  a  team  toward  a  common  goal. 
We  have  recognized  that  in  order  to  reach 
this  goal  for  Ontario  farmers,  we  must  also 
develop  a  team  effort  of  all  those  concerned 
with  the  agricultural  and  food  business  in  this 
province,  from  the  producer  through  to  the 
processor  and  handler  of  food  products,  giving 
proper  recognition  to  the  consumer.  How- 
ever, vre  cannot  limit  our  attention  and  confine 
our  action  to  activities  within  the  province  of 
Ontario.  We  must  seek  greater  interprovincial 
understanding  and  co-operation;  we  must  seek 
a  national  recognition  and  national  action  on 
long-term  agricultural  policies,  and  a  dynamic 
and  active  interest  in  the  food  markets  of  the 
world.  We  are  and  have  been  doing  just  this. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  outline  to  this  House  the  several 
avenues  of  activity  in  this  all-embracing 
field,  avenues  of  activity  which  are  necessary 
for  a  sound  foundation  for  the  agricultural 
and  food  industry,  and  avenues  of  activity 
which  our  department  has  been  vigorously 
pursuing.    I  would  list  them  as  follows: 

1.  The  necessity  for  farmers  to  receive 
better  prices  for  agricultural  products. 

2.  A  comprehensive  research  programme. 

3.  Expanded  facilities  for  and  encourage- 
ment of  agricultural  education. 

4.  Improved  agricultural  technology  on  the 
farm. 

5.  Larger  farm  production  units. 

6.  Extension   education. 


7.  Availability  of  qualified  farm  labour. 

8.  Expanded  markets  for  Ontario  farm 
products. 

9.  Consumer  understanding  and  co-opera- 
tion. 

10.  Co-operation  within  the  agricultural 
industry. 

11.  Improved  interprovincial  and  national 
agricultural  co-operation  and  policies. 

We  are  providing,  and  are  continuing  to 
implement,  marketing  machinery  for  farmers 
which  will  increase  their  bargaining  power. 
Contrary  to  impressions  which  have  been 
given,  marketing  machinery  in  Ontario  to 
date  has  received  greater  acceptance,  and  is 
being  utilized  to  a  much  greater  degree,  than 
in  any  other  province  in  Canada.  Thirty-five 
farm  products  are  being  marketed  in  Ontario 
through  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act 
and  The  Milk  Industry  Act.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  all  producers  are  organized  under  the 
various  marketing  plans,  through  which  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  agricul- 
tural production  is  sold  within  this  province. 
The  only  major  commodities  not  covered  by 
organized  marketing  programmes  are  beef 
and  some  vegetables  and  grains. 

The  use  and  development  of  marketing 
legislation  in  Ontario  has  outstripped  that  of 
other  provinces  in  Canada  to  the  extent  that 
the  total  of  marketings  in  all  other  provinces 
combined  is  slightly  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
that  in  Ontario.  It  is  evident  that  organized 
marketing  is  regarded  by  producers  as  an 
effective  instrument  to  give  them  increased 
bargaining  power  in  the  marketplace.  The 
Ontario  farmer  has  accumulated  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  orderly  marketing.  Yet,  in 
many  respects,  it  is  a  process  of  continual 
research  and  pioneering  in  the  rapidly 
changing  marketing  channels,  the  purchasing 
power  of  fewer  and  larger  buyers,  the 
pressure  for  market  expansion  and  the  great 
strides  in  agricultural  technology. 

Our  department  and  the  producer  market- 
ing boards  have  welcomed  and  encouraged 
the  frequent  and  current  inquiries  on  market- 
ing, and  conferences  with  producer  groups" 
from  other  provinces  on  all  aspects  of  this 
subject.  We  know  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  on  a  broad  national  or 
regional  approach  to  marketing  plans.  This 
may  be  the  next  step  necessary  to  give  the 
farmer  more  effective  bargaining  power  in 
national  and  international  markets. 

Research  is  basic  to  the  success  of  any 
industry.  The  entire  agricultural  research 
programme  of  Ontario  is  co-ordinated 
through  the  director  of  research  who  has  the 
status   of   an    assistant   deputy    Minister   and 
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who  reports  directly  to  the  deputy  Minister. 
He  is  assisted  and  guided  by  the  Ontario 
agricultural  research  institute,  made  up  of 
successful  farmers  and  successful  people 
engaged  in  agricultural  business.  In  this  way 
we  are  ensuring  that  tlie  research  projects 
and  programmes  carried  out  within  Ontario 
are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
try as  experienced  and  expressed  by  those 
people  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
industry.  To  obtain  further  co-ordination  of 
effort,  late  in  1964  a  federal-provincial  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  and  services  was 
organized.  This  committee  co-ordinates  the 
service  and  research  work  within  Ontario 
with  the  activities  of  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  facilitates  com- 
plete co-ordination  between  the  deputy 
Minister  in  my  department  and  the  assistant 
deputy  Minister  of  research  imder  the  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa. 

Detailed  and  extensive  agricultural  re- 
search work  is  being  carried  out  at  the 
Guelph  colleges  and  the  Vineland  research 
station,  and  applied  or  more  practical  re- 
search is  taking  place  at  the  Kemptville 
agricultural  school,  the  western  Ontario 
agricultural  school  at  Ridgetown  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  at  the  New  Liskeard  demon- 
stration farm.  The  research  and  research 
service  programmes  carried  out  during  1964 
represent  a  cost  to  the  province  of  slightly 
over  six  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The 
application  of  research  in  agriculture  and 
food  technology  has  always  benefited  the 
consumer  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  cost  to  Ontario  citizens  has  been  approxi- 
mately one  dollar  per  person  per  year. 

To  judge  the  agricultural  research  pro- 
gramme fairly,  recognition  must  also  be  given 
to  work  of  the  regional  research  stations  of 
the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture  within 
Ontario  and  to  research  carried  out  by  indus- 
tries related  to  agriculture.  Taking  this  into 
consideration,  our  agricultural  research 
within  Ontario— which,  as  I  mentioned,  is  re- 
ceiving close  co-ordination  between  our 
people  and  the  researchers  at  Ottawa— is  at 
a  level  of  approximately  one  per  cent  of  the 
cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products. 
This  is  approximately  the  same  ratio  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  Britain,  Holland  and 
other  countries  with  a  dynamic  agriculture. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  research 
findings  be  assessed  very  carefully  prior  to 
general  recommendation.  It  is  in  this  regard 
that  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  variotis  agricul- 
tural organizations  which  help  our  research 
and  extension  staff  in  assessing  research  find- 
ings   from    experimental    stations,    both    here 


and  elsewhere.  Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Ontario  soil  and  crop  improve- 
ment association,  whose  members  have  con- 
ducted field  scale  trials  of  new  practices  in 
soil  and  crop  management  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  This  organization  greatly 
increases  the  reliability  of  soil  and  crop 
recommendations  published  annually  by  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.  Other 
organizations,  like  the  swine  improvement 
council,  the  Ontario  beef  improvement  asso- 
ciation, and  the  various  purebred  dairy  cattle 
associations,  and  other  livestock  associations, 
have  also  played  an  important  role  in  inter- 
preting research  results  in  relation  to  actual 
farm  operations. 

Agricultural  education  is  the  necessary  key 
to  open  the  door  of  agricultural  success  for 
Ontario  farmers  in  the  future.  With  this 
idea  in  mind,  we  are  encouraging  the  attend- 
ance at  practical  agricultural  courses  at  the 
Kemptville  and  Ridgetown  schools.  As  well, 
it  is  intended,  on  a  trial  basis,  to  conduct  a 
practical  agricultural  course  for  northern 
Ontario  boys  at  the  New  Liskeard  demonstra- 
tion farm  some  time  during  the  fall  of  1965. 

The  change  in  status  of  the  Guelph 
colleges,  and  their  inclusion  within  the 
University  of  Guelph,  will  strengthen  and 
broaden  the  educational  opportvmities  for 
our  rural  people.  The  two-year  associate 
course  at  the  Ontario  agricultural  college 
will  continue,  sponsored  from  the  standpoint 
of  cost  by  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  conducted  by  the  Ontario 
agricultural  college  in  the  University  of 
Guelph,  imder  a  contract  with  this  depart- 
ment. 

This  will  mean  that  there  will  be  three 
agricultural  courses  of  a  practical  nature  con- 
ducted by  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
within  Ontario:  namely,  Kemptville,  Ridge- 
town and  Guelph. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  encouraging 
students  to  attend  the  Ontario  agricultural 
college,  the  Ontario  veterinary  college  and 
Macdonald  institute  to  ensure  a  continuing 
stream  of  agricultural,  veterinary  and  house- 
hold science  graduates,  it  is  proposed  that 
bursaries  of  $125  each,  per  year,  will  be 
provided  for  all  Ontario  students  attending 
these  institutions.  In  addition,  entrance 
scholarships  of  $600  per  student  will  be 
provided  to  Ontario  students  entering  the 
three  colleges,  under  certain  conditions  of 
academic  standing,  that  is,  first  class  honour 
standing  in  grade  13,  written  in  one  year. 
This  is  felt  to  be  most  necessary  to  encourage 
young  people  with  keen  minds  to  enter  some 
phase  of  agriculture  as  their  life  vocation. 
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The  research  findings  and  information, 
which  result  in  improved  technological 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  farmers,  are 
passed  on  to  them  through  the  extension 
branch  and  the  county  agricultural  repre- 
sentative and  his  staff.  The  extension  workers 
are  aided,  to  a  very  significant  extent,  by  the 
information  branch  of  the  department.  We 
have  recognized  the  business  aspects  of  farm- 
ing and  have  strengthened  the  farm  manage- 
ment programme  in  the  extension  branch. 
Four  highly  qualified  and  competent  farm 
management  specialists  were  appointed  dur- 
ing 1964  to  provide  training  and  advice  in  the 
specialty  of  farm  management.  They  co- 
operate with  each  agricultural  representative 
who  has  been  providing  valuable  advice  and 
guidance  to  the  farmers  in  the  respective 
counties  on  the  matter  of  good  business 
management.  The  department,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  CBC,  produced  three  one- 
hour  television  programmes  in  which  our 
extension  workers  co-operated.  Throughout 
the  year,  extension  workers  have  co-operated 
with  local  radio  and  television  stations  and 
press  in  providing  up-to-date  information  on 
the  business  of  farming.  Our  agricultural 
representatives  and  other  extension  workers 
are  actively  engaged  in  their  role  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  Ontario  agriculture.  Agri- 
cultural activities  within  a  county  circulate 
around  the  office  of  the  agricultural  repre- 
sentative. 

As  an  example  of  some  of  the  activities 
within  the  responsibilities  of  extension  branch 
personnel,  we  could  point  up  the  making  of 
approximately  60,000  individual  fertilizer 
recommendations,  based  on  soil  analysis;  the 
surveying  and  drafting  of  hundreds  of  drain- 
age plans;  and  the  designing  and  drafting  of 
plans  for  remodelling  and  construction  of 
new  farm  buildings  to  mention  only  a  few. 
In  addition  to  co-ordinating  the  department's 
various  programmes  and  policies  and  provid- 
ing outstanding  leadership  at  county  level, 
the  agricultural  representatives  and  other 
extension  workers  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
development  of  local  leaders  and  rural  farm 
people  through  the  4-H  and  junior  farmer 
programmes.  Approximately  4,000  volunteer 
local  leaders  gave  assistance  to  20,500  4-H 
club  members  who  completed  30,200  projects 
in  1964.  We  must  pay  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cated service  of  these  unpaid  voluntary  local 
leaders.  Approximately  7,000  junior  farmers 
are  active  in  the  various  counties  in  192 
clubs  across  the  province  of  Ontario.  We 
continue  to  place  a  high  priority  and  great 
emphasis  on  our  junior  agricultural  and 
homemaking  programme  because  we  believe 
that  this  is  essential  to  ensure  a  healthy  and 


strong  agricultural  industry  in  Ontario  for 
the  future.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  as  far  as 
the  value  of  this  programme  is  concerned, 
that  the  majority  of  the  officers  and  leaders 
in  many  of  our  farm  organizations  today  were 
former  4-H  club  members  and  junior  farmers. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  today's  com- 
petitive conditions  in  agriculture  and  the 
capital  overhead,  which  have  resulted  from 
the  increased  mechanization  of  Ontario  farms, 
have  increased  the  necessity,  in  some 
instances,  for  larger  volume  and  a  larger 
production  unit  per  operator.  This  expansion 
has  necessitated  greater  credit  requirements 
for  the  farmer.  We  have  recognized  this  and 
have  expanded  assistance  available  through 
the  junior  farmer  loans  administration.  Here 
again,  farmers  contemplating  expansion,  and 
those  who  have  expanded,  receive  the  ready 
assistance  of  our  farm  management  specialists 
and  the  agricultural  representatives.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1964-65,  the  average  of  906  loans 
granted  to  junior  farmers  was  $17,400,  com- 
pared with  452  loans  for  an  average  of 
$12,576  the  previous  year.  An  increasing 
number  of  these  borrowers  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  farm  management  assistance  provided 
by  the  department.  The  increase  last  year  in 
the  maximum  loan  available,  from  $20,000 
to  $40,000,  permits  a  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive loan  to  young  farmers  and  has 
enabled  the  young  farmer  to  establish  a  larger 
production  unit.  We  recognize  that  credit, 
under  certain  circumstances,  can  be  as  much 
an  enemy  as  a  friend.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  recognize  that  our  Ontario  farmers  must 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  expansion  to 
meet  the  demands  of  present-day  agriculture. 
Therefore,  it  follows  that,  in  most  cases,  this 
will  have  to  be  done  on  borrowed  money.  It 
is  also  a  fair  and  logical  conclusion  that  the 
interest  on  this  borrowed  money  be  recog- 
nized as  a  normal  farm  cost  when  considering 
agricultural  policies  and,  in  particular,  an 
equitable  level  for  farm  prices. 

Our  department  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  the  farm  labour  problem  and  has  had 
several  discussions  with  the  national  employ- 
ment service  of  the  federal  government  and 
The  Ontario  Department  of  Labour.  At  our 
request,  a  federal-provincial  conference  on 
farm  labour  was  held  on  December  18  in 
Ottawa.  The  shortage  of  qualified  farm  labour 
is  being  experienced  in  other  provinces  as 
well.  The  overall  farm  labour  picture  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate  in  1964.  A  number  of 
factors  have  been  responsible  for  this  situa- 
tion, the  chief  one  being  the  slow-down 
in  immigration,  beginning  in  1957,  which 
resulted  in  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of 
persons  available  for  farm  work. 
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Each  year,  more  and  more  persons  find 
their  way  to  permanent  employment  outside 
agriculture,  making  it  difficult  to  obtain 
satisfactory  agricultural  help.  The  situation 
is  acute  in  all  phases,  for  both  year-round 
and  seasonal  work.  It  is  most  serious  in 
cash  crop  areas,  particularly  at  harvest  time. 
In  1964,  the  federal-provincial  farm  labour 
committee  organized  various  local  committees 
in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
Through  these  efforts,  considerable  progress 
was  made.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
move  persons  from  unemployed  areas  in  the 
Maritimes  and  Quebec  to  areas  where  labour 
was  scarce.  As  well,  a  number  of  Indians 
were  recruited  in  northern  Ontario.  National 
employment  service  figures  indicate  that  a 
total  of  more  than  30,340  placements  were 
made  in  agriculture  from  the  first  of  April  to 
the  end  of  October,  1964. 

In  planning  to  meet  the  situation  for  1965, 
the  following  areas  of  effort  are  being 
stressed: 

(a)  A  continuance  and  expansion,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  movement  of  workers  from  the 
Maritimes  and  Quebec. 

(b)  The  stepping  up  of  the  use  of  northern 
Ontario  Indians  with  greater  assistance  and 
guidance  from  the  federal  Indian  affairs 
branch. 

(c)  Negotiations  with  the  rehabilitation 
service  of  The  Department  of  Health  with 
reference  to  the  employment  of  patients 
during  convalescence  and  rehabilitation. 

(d)  Closer  liaison  with  growers'  committees 
with  particular  reference  to  housing,  continu- 
ity of  employment,  wages  and  other  con- 
ditions of  work. 

(e)  Continued  negotiations  with  federal 
f)fficials  towards  the  setting  up  of  a  more 
complete  farm  labour  service  under  the 
national  employment  service  at  Ottawa. 

(f)  Housing  subsidy  for  summer  help. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
long-term  farm  labour  policy  for  this  prov- 
ince. Since  this  a  national  problem,  I  feel 
assmed  wc  will  receive  the  necessary  co- 
operation from  the  federal   government. 

During  the  past,  the  Ontario  food  council 
was  gi\en  prime  responsibility  in  the  develop- 
ment of  marketing  opporluntities  for  Ontario 
food  products,  with  the  following  avenues 
of  approach: 

(a)  Export  development  and  import  re- 
placement. 

(b)  Market  development  in  Ontario  and 
throughout   Canada. 

(c)  New  forms  in  which  agricultural  food 
products    can    be    merchandised. 


(d)  Aiding  market  stability  by  co-ordinated 
loroduction,  marketing  and  merchandising 
programmes  to  alleviate  possible  shortages 
and  surplus  situations. 

Throughout  1964,  studies  were  made  of 
the  United  Kingdom  food  market  and  the 
possible  demand  of  continental  Europe.  As 
a  result  of  these  studies,  the  Ontario  food 
council  concept  was  extended  to  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  formation  of  an  overseas 
food  council  committee  in  an  effort  to  develop 
closer  food  relationships  between  Ontario's 
producers,  processors  and  shippers  and 
United  Kingdom  trade  representatives.  A 
meeting  was  also  held  in  Ontario  House,  Lon- 
don, England,  in  October  1964,  with  Ontario 
trade  officers  from  European  offices,  in  order 
to  develop  as  close  a  liaison  as  possible  be- 
tween all  departments  of  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment, but  in  particular  between  The 
Department  of  Agricidture  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  with 
their  offices  in  London,  Dusseldorf  and  Milan. 
As  an  addition  to  staff,  a  market  development 
specialist  was  appointed  to  the  food  council. 
He  is  located  in  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomies and  Development,  Toronto,  in  order 
to  afford  the  greatest  co-ordination  of  effort 
between  the  two  departments  in  working  with 
all  segments  of  the  food  trade  in  Ontario  and 
in  lielping  to  develop  and  promote  expanded 
exports.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
for  the  food  council  to  assist  in  selecting  On- 
tario agricultural  food  product  representatives 
to  be  included  in  trade  missions  abroad,  spon- 
sored by  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sponsored 
exhibits  at  the  following  overseas  food  and 
trade  shows  during  1964: 

(a)  The  ideal  home  exhibition  in  Olympia, 
London,  England. 

(b)  The  Israeli  international  trade  fair,  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel,  held  in  June,   1964. 

(c)  The  London  food  fair  held  in  Olympia, 
London,  in  August  and  September  of   1964. 

In  addition,  the  department  sponsored  a 
trade  mission  of  United  Kingdom  food  im- 
porters and  distributors  to  Ontario  in  Augu.st 
and  September,  1964.  This  was  a  confidence- 
building  mission  to  enable  members  to  visit 
growers,  processors,  suppliers  and  .shippers 
in  this  province,  to  further  cement  their  trade 
relationships  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
new  business. 

During  1965,  the  department  will  be  carry- 
ing on  with  the  export  programme.  The  food 
council  again  .sponsored  a  food  exhibit  at 
the  ideal  home  show  this  past  March  and, 
for  the  first  time,  will  be  sponsoring  a  show 
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on  the  Continent  at  the  Anuga  food  fair, 
Cologne,  Germany,  in  September.  We  will 
also  be  bringing  over  another  trade  mission 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental 
Europe  of  importers  and  distributors  of  food 
products.  On  this  particular  mission  we  will 
stress  new  business. 

A  complete  Ontario  food  products  directory 
is  now  being  prepared,  covering  products  and 
companies  and  people  in  all  segments  of  the 
food  industry  in  this  province. 

Our  department  has  embarked  on  a  new 
concept  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  market- 
ing and  merchandising  Ontario's  agricultural 
food  products.  Under  the  food  council,  we 
are  bringing  together  the  four  main  groups 
concerned,  so  there  will  be  a  co-ordinated 
effort  to  solve  current  problems  and  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  long-term  policies 
which  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
groups.  We  term  this  the  "total  approach" 
in  maintaining  and  expanding  a  healthy  food 
and  agricultural  industry  in  this  province. 
The  food  council  in  its  activities  embraces 
all  those,  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer, 
who  are  concerned  with  agriculture  and  food. 
Co-operation  and  interest  from  all  segments 
have  indicated,  in  a  most  definite  way,  that 
this  new  approach  is  welcomed  by  all  groups 
and  that  it  will  work. 

The  food  council  has  adopted  a  philosophy, 
namely,  and  I  quote: 

The  Ontario  food  council's  purpose  is  to 
encourage  the  most  efficient  form  of  food 
production,  processing  and  distribution, 
consistent  with  our  ability  to  produce  food 
and  be  as  self-sufficient  as  possible  in  order 
to  maintain  and  expand  our  agricultural 
food  products  industry. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  sound  programme  in 
the  interests  of  all  segments  of  the  agricul- 
tural food  products  industry,  especially  in 
this  age  when  all  groups,  producer  right 
through  to  the  consumer,  are  becoming  even 
more  interdependent.  This  philosophy  re- 
ferred to,  "the  total  approach,"  is  based  on  the 
premise  of  common  aims  and  objectives. 
This  is  a  development  which  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Canada.  We  have  been  gratified  to 
receive  suggestions  that  this  method  could 
very  well  be  part  of  the  solution  on  a  national 
basis  and  that  possibly  the  food  council 
approach  should  be  extended  to  the  whole 
of  Canada. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  certainly  the 
first  time  that  all  groups  have  agreed  to  sit 
down  together;  it  is  certainly  the  first  time  a 
real  opportunity  has  been  afforded  the  con- 
sumers to  not  only  assist  us  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  policies,  but,  at  the  same  time. 


to  be  in  a  position  to  gain  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  facing  the  agricultural 
and  food  industry.  The  public  relations  and 
understanding  impact  of  this  policy  are 
immeasurable. 

We  have  added  to  the  staff  of  the  food 
council  a  graduate  nutritionist  and  home 
economist.  Her  work  is  conducted  in  recog- 
nition that  consumers  are  entitled  to  three 
basic  rights: 

(1)  the  right  to  be  informed,  (2)  the  right 
to  make  a  choice,  (3)  the  right  to  be  heard, 
and  I  think  we  could  add  a  fourth,  that  is,  the 
right  to  protection  and  confidence  in  the  food 
products  which  they  are  being  asked  to  buy. 

The  nutritionist  and  home  economist  works 
closely  with  consumer  committees  and  con- 
sumer organizations,  and  through  this  excel- 
lent two-way  channel,  the  many  phases  of 
the  food  industry  are  becoming  better  known 
to  consumers  who  are  gaining  knowledge  of 
the  problems,  hazards,  policies  and  other 
matters  which  affect  the  day-to-day  existence 
of  producers,  processors,  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  food  products.  At  the  same 
time,  the  food  industry  is  being  made  more 
aware  of  the  consumer's  point  of  view  and 
of  the  frustrations  which  are  experienced 
from  time  to  time.  It  has  been  gratifying 
and  refreshing  to  note  the  change  which  is 
already  taking  place,  through  understanding, 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  processors  and 
handlers  of  Ontario  food  products.  Such 
understanding  within  the  industry  as  a  whole 
and  co-operation  from  the  industry  are  most 
necessary  to  the  future  strength  of  Ontario's 
farmers. 

This  "total  approach"  is  showing  encourag- 
ing signs  of  success  and  is  resulting  in  all 
groups  working  together  with  the  aim  of 
improving  and  strengthening  the  Ontario 
food  products  industry,  both  now  and 
throughout  the  years  ahead.  We  must  recog- 
nize there  is  less  true  appreciation  in  Ontario 
and  Canada,  by  the  general  public,  of  the 
problems  of  the  agricultural  and  food  indus- 
try and  its  necessary  role  in  the  economy, 
than  in  possibly  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  because  we  have  never  been  short  of 
food.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the 
agricultural  and  food  industry  is  by  far  the 
largest  industry  in  Canada  and  that  it  must 
maintain  a  healthy  position  in  the  dynamic 
economy    which    our   province    enjoys. 

With  preparations  being  made  in  all  parts 
of  Canada  to  celebrate  Canada's  centennial, 
there  has  been  a  great  interest  in  the  event 
on  the  part  of  the  farm  people  of  Ontario.  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that,  after  Cabinet 
consideration,  it  has  been  decided  to  mark 
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the  occasion  throughout  rural  Ontario  in  a 
manner  which  will  express  the  feelings  of 
the  farm  people  in  a  way  that,  I  am  sure, 
will  add  a  very  great  deal  of  attracti\eness  to 
tlie  Ontario  farmstead. 

It  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  farmstead 
impro\ement  competition  in  every  county 
and  district,  with  pro\ision  being  made  for 
a  provincial  competition  open  to  first-prize 
winners  in  each  area.  These  competitions 
will  be  ancillary  to  programmes  sponsored 
by  the  various  municipalities.  Under  the 
programme,  farmers,  townships  and  county 
groups  will  be  asked  to  participate  in  a 
general  impro\'ement  of  the  whole  country- 
side. 

To  assist  each  county  or  district  committee 
to  finance  a  satisfactory  prize  list,  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  make  a  grant 
to  each  county  on  the  basis  of  an  average  of 
$8  per  entry  with  a  maximum  grant  to  each 
county  of  $1,800.  Provincial  prizes  will  be 
awarded,  with  the  first  prize  winner  re- 
ceiving $500  and  a  championship  trophy,  and 
the  reserve  champion  receiving  $400  and  a 
trophy.  Third-  to  eighth-prize  winners  will 
receive  $300  scaling  down  to   $25. 

The  competition  will  be  divided  into  two 
categories:  the  farmstead  improvement 
competition,  open  to  all  farmers  and  organ- 
ized on  a  county  and  provincial  basis;  and  a 
rural  landscape  improvement  programme,  on 
a   cost-sharing  basis  with  county  councils. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  1967,  as  a  result  of  the 
programme,  many  buildings  would  be  im- 
proved and  painted,  dead  trees  removed  from 
the  countryside,  fences  repaired  and  painted, 
along  with  renovation  of  some  of  our  old 
cemeteries  and  the  general  removing  of 
debris  around  the  countryside. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  will  agree  that 
the  programme  provides  a  very  practical  way 
of  marking  Canada's  centennial.  Not  only 
will  it  encourage  the  beautification  of  our 
rural  scene,  but  it  will  also  provide  an  area 
of  personal  participation  in  marking  this 
important  milestone  in  our  country's  history. 

We  recognize,  and  this  has  been  shown  as 
a  continuing  thread  through  all  my  com- 
ments today,  that  Ontario  cannot  be  an 
island  unto  itself.  We  have  welcomed  the 
many  opportunities  for  consultations  with 
the  federal  government  and  the  meetings 
with  other  provincial  Ministers  of  Agriculture 
and  their  officials.  We  are  a  willing  and 
active  participant,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
philosophy  of  co-operati\e  federalism  and 
interprovincial  relationships  designed  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  unity  within  our 
great  country. 


Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  debate  I 
want  to  say  that  I  listened  to  my  hon.  friend 
very  carefully  as  he  reviewed  the  activities, 
achievements  and  plans  of  his  department 
during  this  last  year  and  for  the  year  to  come. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  was  talking,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  department  to  help 
agriculture  in  one  form  or  another,  that  the 
basic  agricultural  problem  remains  unsolved. 
Indeed,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  critical 
year  after  year.  This  year  has  seen  a  deteriora- 
tion over  last  year,  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  preceding  years  since  the  war.  The  basic 
problem  to  my  mind  is  lack  of  adequate 
income. 

That  may  seem  like  a  very  ambiguous  and 
perhaps  oversimplified  diagnosis.  However, 
the  more  pressing  problems  facing  agriculture 
today  stem  from  and  revolve  around  the  fact 
that  farmers  want  and  feel  they  are  entitled 
to  an  adequate  income— not  only  an  income 
based  on  fair  interest  for  their  large  capital 
investment,  but  an  income  that  would  be 
more  in  line  with  other  segments  of  the 
economy. 

Before  I  become  too  deeply  engrossed  in 
this  subject,  let  me  point  out  that  a  number 
of  things  I  will  mention  will  fall  under  the 
purview  of  the  federal  government.  None- 
theless, I  intend  to  be  no  less  critical  in  these 
areas  because  of  federal  responsibility  or  lack 
of  it.  It  is  rather  obvious  that  such  things  as 
price  supports,  deficiency  payments  and  sub- 
sidies of  one  kind  or  another  fall  under  the 
federal  government  and  are,  by  and  large, 
federal  programmes. 

However,  much  can  be  done  at  the  pro- 
vincial level  to  stimulate  the  agricultural 
health.  As  each  province  becomes  more  con- 
scious of  its  responsibilities  to  the  agricultural 
community  with  the  resultant  aid  in  one 
form  or  another  to  it,  this  tends  to  raise  pro- 
vincial government  participation  in  other 
provinces,  because  government  assistance  in 
any  one  province,  over  and  above  that  given 
to  the  other  provinces,  places  the  other  prov- 
inces at  a  distinct  competitive  disadvantage, 
especially  in  export  trade.  There  is  a  tendency 
toward  equalization,  or  equalizing  govern- 
ment assistance  in  the  other  provinces  par- 
ticularly where  tlie  same  commodities  are 
involved. 

I  will  relate  this  particular  aspect  of  assist- 
ance to  Quebec,  the  assistance  that  Quebec 
is  giving  to  its  farmers  and  how  it  affects  us 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  hke  to  turn  now  to  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Everett  Biggs,  the  deputy  Minister  of 
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Agriculture,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  soil  and  crop  improvement  associa- 
tion this  year.  I  do  not  want  to  read  this  in 
its  entirety,  but  I  want  to  read  a  good  portion 
of  the  article: 

Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  soil  and  crop  improvement  associa- 
tion were  told  today  that  serious  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  current  farm 
situation  by  farm  organizations  in  co-opera- 
tion with  all  levels  of  government,  which 
would  ensure  an  adequate  return  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  farmer. 

Speaking  on  the  topic,  "Focus  on  Agri- 
culture," Everett  Biggs,  deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  said  that  while  the  farmer  and 
government  must  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  current  situation,  the  development 
of  long-term  policy  was  essential  to  the 
continued  welfare   of  the  industry. 

If  I  may  just  interject,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
would  say  that  that  is  absolutely  correct,  I 
noticed  today  that  the  hon.  Minister  men- 
tioned long-term  policies  in  connection  with 
farm  labour.  I  think  this  is  good.  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  but  up  until  this  point, 
we  certainly  have  not  had  any  long-term 
policies,  at  least  they  have  not  been  evident 
in  the  agricultural  field.  If  we  have  had  them, 
they  must  have  been  stashed  away  on  some 
dusty  old  shelf. 

Mr.  Biggs  goes  on,  and  I  am  quoting  him 
again: 

First  of  all,  we  must  make  sure  of  an 
assured  and  adequate  income,  not  only 
based  upon  fair  interest  for  their  large 
capital  investment  but  an  income  that 
would  be  more  on  the  level  with  other 
segments  of  our  economy,  said  Mr,  Biggs, 
"I  am  convinced  that  we  can  get  a 
better  public  understanding  of  our  industry, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  through  this  we 
will  get  better  financial  returns  for  our  On- 
tario farmers  and  help  overcome  the  en- 
tirely unrealistic  and  unfair  situation  that 
has  developed,"  said  the  deputy  Minister, 
"a  situation  where  the  farmers'  costs  have 
progressed  in  pace  with  the  general  buoy- 
ant economy,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
markedly  increased  costs  which  have 
tended  not  only  to  wipe  out  all  his  profits 
in  some  cases,  but  which,  in  all  cases,  have 
more  than  trebled  over  his  increased 
income," 

Mr.  Biggs  pointed  out  that  following 
World  War  II  and  up  until  about  1952 
the  farmer  experienced  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. Then  it  changed  and  he  has  seen 
a  cost-price  squeeze  which  has  been 
getting  tighter  ever  since. 


"I  am  advised  that  since  1947,  the  cost 
of  beef  has  gone  up  25  per  cent  to  the 
consumer  and  down  13.8  per  cent  to  the 
producer.  Wheat  was  $2  per  bushel  to  the 
farmer  and  bread  17  cents  to  the  consumer. 
Since  1947  the  production  per  farmer  is 
up  147  per  cent,  and  the  production  for 
industrial  workers  is  up  37  per  cent.  Since 
1951,  the  prices  that  farmers  receive  have 
gone  down  13  per  cent,  while  the  farmers' 
costs  have  gone  up  13  per  cent.  During 
this  decline  of  food  prices  to  the  farmer, 
food  for  the  consumer  has  increased  by  12 
per  cent." 

Recalling  that  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  had  said  that  there 
is  no  place  in  our  present  thinking  and 
economy  for  a  philosophy  of  cheap  food, 
which  has  been  placing  the  farmer  in  an 
untenable  position,  Mr.  Biggs  said  that  he, 
too,  would  like  to  reiterate  the  feeling  of 
the  Minister. 

"There  is  no  place  for  a  cheap  food 
philosophy  in  our  present  economy,"  said 
the  deputy  Minister.  "Too  many  people 
for  too  long  now  have  embraced  a  food 
philosophy  which  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  agriculture  or  our  economy. 
That  is  one  of  the  thoughts  that  we  should 
keep  in  mind  in  our  future  planning." 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  my  hon.  friend 
has  come  out  and  said  that  he  is  against  a 
cheap  food  philosophy,  because  to  my  mind, 
it  was  a  cheap  food  philosophy  that  brought 
on  the  moratorium  placed  on  milk  and  pre- 
vented the  19-cent  increase— I  believe  it  was 
last  year.  It  was  a  cheap  food  philosophy 
that  resulted  in  the  changing  of  the  formula 
which  deprived  .the  farmers  of  another  in- 
crease of  19  cents  per  hundred. 

And  so,  if  the  government  has  adopted  an 
attitude  which  scraps  the  cheap  food  philos- 
ophy, I  am  delighted  because  I,  too,  would 
agree  that  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  this 
country,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Biggs  concluded  by  saying: 

It  would  be  money  well  spent  to  retain  a 
team  of  the  best  brains  in  the  country  to 
develop  a  long-term  plan  which  would 
give  full  recognition  to  the  needs  of 
agriculture. 

There,  again,  is  a  very  worthwhile  sugges- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  it  is  done.  The  obvious 
question  now  is,  when  are  we  going  to  start? 

I  think  it  is  rather  important  that  we  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  things  in  that  particular 
article,  because  I  think  there  were  a  good 
many    which    give    food    for    thought    and 
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perhaps,  if  taken  seriously,  would  result  in 
something  tangible  being  done  for  the  farm- 
ing industry  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  something  of  a  para- 
dox that  agriculture  today  is  Canada's  most 
important  primary  industry;  it  is  the  most 
efficient  and  yet  it  is  the  most  troublesome. 
Historically,  Canadian  governments  have 
been  dedicated  to  a  cheap  food  policy  for 
Canadian  people.  Canadian  people  eat  more 
cheaply  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
If  you  include  per  capita  costs  of  price 
supports  and  food,  it  takes  less  of  each  dollar 
of  one's  wages  to  cover  the  food  budget  of 
the  average  consumer  in  this  country,  than 
for  the  average  consumer  in  any  other  coun- 
try. 

In  Canada,  an  a\'erage  of  about  21  cents 
of  every  wage  dollar  is  required  to  cover  the 
food  budget.  In  the  United  States,  it  takes 
some  23  cents  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is 
39  cents,  and  in  Russia  it  is  60  cents.  The 
largest  subsidy  ever  provided  for  any  purpose 
in  Canada  is  that  which  is  granted  to  the 
Canadian  people  by  the  Canadian  farmers. 
This  subsidy,  of  course,  is  in  the  form  of 
cheap  food. 

Evidence  everywhere  has  indicated  that 
farmers  have  given  much  more  to  Canada 
than  the  Canadian  people  have  ever  pro- 
vided for  them  in  return.  Of  Canada's 
national  budget,  slightly  more  than  two  per 
cent  is  spent  on  agriculture,  and  this  includes 
the  expense  of  maintaining  The  Canada 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  all  its  re- 
search facilities— and  they  are  many.  The 
amount  spent  annually  in  supporting  agricul- 
ture in  one  way  or  another,  is  slightly  more 
than  two  per  cent  of  the  national  budget. 

The  average  for  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  West  Germany, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  is 
sliglitly  more  than  eight  per  cent.  Indeed, 
George  McLaughlin,  vice-president  of  the 
dairy  farmers  of  Canada,  put  it  very  well 
when  he  spoke  at  the  annual  rural  apprecia- 
tion huicheon  wliich  the  Rotary  club  has 
reported  in  tlie  Barrie  Examiner.  He  said 
that  Canadians  ate  better  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  people  on  earth.  He  pointed  out 
that  this  remarkable  feat  is  achieved  at  the 
direct  expense  of  tlie  farmer,  whose  income 
in  relation  to  liis  costs,  has  declined  steadily 
until  it  is  now  30  per  cent  lower  than  it 
was  in  1949. 

In  the  same  period,  the  figure  for  his  fellow 
worker  in  industry  has  risen  no  less  than  54 
per  cent.  Mr.  McLauglilin  very  rightly  stated 
that  this  spread  of  84  per  cent  represented 
the    subsidization    of    the    economy    by    the 


farmer,  the  biggest  subsidy  in  Canadian  his- 
tory. 

Of  course,  the  same  thing  holds  tnie  in 
Ontario.  Put  it  another  way.  If  this  dis- 
crepancy had  not  come  about  in  farm  re- 
turns in  relation  to  costs  and  had  kept  pace 
with  industrial  wages,  dairy  farmers  would 
have  had  an  additional  $425  miUion  to  spend 
in  1963.  And  they  would  have  spent  it  on 
tilings  like  radios,  furniture,  homes,  new 
tractors,  machinery,  milking  machines,  tires, 
water  pumps  and  what  have  you. 

Let  me  stress,  this  is  only  the  dairy 
industry,  an  industry  that  has  long  been 
considered  to  be  one  branch  of  agriculture 
that  is  better  off  than  most.  It  can  be  said, 
with  some  justification,  that  agriculture  is 
industry's  best  customer,  not  only  because 
farmers  themselves  spend  over  $3  billion 
annually  for  goods  and  services  for  their 
farms  and  families,  but  also  because  they 
have  allowed  consumers,  other  than  farmers, 
more  of  their  take-home  pay  to  buy  new 
cars,  television  sets,  better  health  care  and 
housing,  as  well  as  many  of  the  luxuries 
which  we  enjoy  today.  And  they  have  done 
this  by  providing  them  with  cheaper  and 
cheaper  foods  in  relation  to  wages  and  costs. 

You  may  well  ask  how  a  farmer  in  Ontario 
—indeed,  in  Canada— can  stay  in  business? 
Many  of  them  do  not.  Since  1956  more  than 
110,000  dairy  farmers  have  stopped  milking 
cows.  Those  who  have  remained  have  been 
able  to  do  so  only  by  increasing  their 
efficiency. 

Each  farmer  or  farm  worker  produces 
approximately  150  per  cent  more  food  than 
he  did  in  1949.  This  represents  a  greater 
increase  in  output  for  a  man  than  any  other 
major  industry.  All  the  benefits  from  this— 
and  more— have  accrued  to  the  Canadian 
consumer,  and  has  benefited  the  farmer  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  allowed  him  to  stay 
in  business. 

Many  farmers  are  deeper  in  debt  today  as 
a  result.  It  takes  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of  capital  to  increase  farm  efficiency. 

I  should  like  to  quote  another  remark  of 
Mr.  Biggs,  made  at  the  soil  and  crop  improve- 
ment annual  meeting  this  year.   He  said: 

We    must    not    allow   the    farmer    to   be 

sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  his  own  efficiency. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  being  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  his  own  efficiency.  Many 
farmers  have  been  living  on  the  money  that 
should  have  been  used  to  replace  machinery 
and  neglected  buildings  and  houses.  In 
other  words,  they  have  been  living  on  their 
depreciation. 
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The  two  concluding  paragraphs  in  the 
Barrie  Examiner  editorial  in  connection  with 
Mr.  McLaughlin's  speech  are  worthy  of 
noting,  and  I  am  quoting  from  the  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Barrie  Examiner  in 
connection  with  that  speech: 

We  believe  Mr.  McLaughlin  to  be 
exactly  correct  in  every  point.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  cost  of  a  policy 
of  cheap  food,  traditional  with  all  western 
governments,  should  be  borne  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  not  simply  by  the 
farmers  who  produce  the  food.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  suggested  that  such  spreading 
of  expense  could  be  achieved  either  by 
permitting  food  prices  to  find  their  proper 
level  and  subsidizing  consumers  unable  to 
afford  them,  or  by  subsidizing  agriculture 
itself,  a  less  desirable  policy  from  the  farm 
point  of  view,  but  perhaps  the  most  easily 
workable  one. 

And  the  concluding  paragraph: 

Surely  it  is  time  for  Canadians  every- 
where to  take  stock  of  their  agricultural 
industry  and  grasp  the  implications  of  its 
continued  collapse,  for  without  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  farm  industry  of  their  own, 
this  country  must  inevitably  become  a 
dependency  of  the  United  States,  depen- 
dent upon  American  farmers  for  their 
surpluses  and  handouts.  The  Canadian 
farmers  need  help  in  the  worst  way,  and 
they  need  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  cost  of  a  policy  of  cheap  food,  traditional 
with  all  western  governments,  should  be 
borne  by  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  not 
simply  by  the  farmers  who  produce  the  food. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  suggested  that  such  spread- 
ing of  expense  could  be  achieved  either  by 
permitting  food  prices  to  find  their  own 
level,  and  by  subsidizing  the  consumer  who 
could  not  afford  that  food,  or  by  subsidizing 
agriculture  itself— as  pointed  out  in  the 
editorial,  a  less  desirable  policy  from  the 
agricultural  standpoint  but  perhaps  the  most 
easily  worked  out. 

The  predominant  philosophy  is  that  every- 
one in  the  population  should  be  able  to  buy 
food,  so  it  must  be  cheap.  This  is  a  reason- 
able and  just  philosophy,  no  question  about 
that.  It  is  reasonable  and  just  but  it  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  just  to  expect  the 
farmers  to  sacrifice  their  living  standards  in 
order  to  make  it  work.  It  should  be  a  charge 
against  the  whole  population.  In  other  words, 
we  in  this  province  and  in  this  country  as 
a  whole  have  some  catching  up  to  do  on  our 
agricultural  thinking. 


Just  to  give  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  an  idea  of  what  has  happened  to 
the  farm  prices,  let  me  cite  to  you  a  few  of 
the  statistics  for  the  different  farm  products 
sold  on  August  15,  1951,  compared  with  the 
prices  received  by  the  farmer  on  August  15, 

1964.  I  am  quoting  my  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Glengarry  (Mr.  Villeneuve),  who 
I  believe  used  these  figures  in  his  Budget 
speech.  I  hope  he  does  not  mind  if  I  use 
them  also. 

Commercial  dairy  cows  of  all  breeds  in 
1951  brought  $280  per  head.  In  1964  they 
brought  $212  per  head.  These  cattle  were 
worth  $31.67  in  August,  1951;  $20.93  on  an 
average  in  1964.  Hogs,  dressed,  were  $32.29 
in  1951;  $26.51  in  August,  1964.  Chickens 
dressed  were  worth  50  cents  per  pound  in 
1951,  32  cents  in  1964.  Turkeys  dressed 
were  worth  58  cents  per  pound  in  1951; 
41  cents  per  pound  in  1964. 

This   is   the   picture   facing   agriculture   in 

1965.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  rural  poverty, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  small  pockets  in 
this  province,  is  now  widespread?  Is  it  any 
wonder  we  face  the  farm  problems  we  do? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  similar  situation  in  a 
number  of  other  segments  of  the  economy 
would  have  resulted  in  a  revolution  in  this 
country  and  this  province,  but  the  farmer 
being  the  responsible  citizen  that  he  is  has 
tended  to  accept  the  situation.  Outside  of  a 
few  faint  cries  for  help  issued  through  farm 
organizations,  they  have  generally  tended  to 
hope  that  time  would  correct  the  situation. 
This  just  is  not  so. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
factors  which  have  tended  to  complicate  the 
situation— namely,  the  difficulty  of  organizing 
farmers  because  of  their  large  numbers,  and 
second,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  first,  the  lack 
of  a  unified,  loud,  clarion  voice  on  behalf  of 
the  farmer.  I  am  not  saying  for  a  moment 
that  the  federation  of  agriculture  and  the 
farmers'  union  organizations  have  not  done 
a  good  job.  I  think  they  have  done  a  good 
job.  I  think  they  have  done  a  tremendous, 
amount  of  work  on  behalf  of  the  farm  people 
across  this  province.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
this  work  has  been  impeded  by  disunity,  and 
the  expression  of  different  ideas  and  often 
conflicting  opinions  by  the  two  groups  and 
people  within  the  two  organizations  them- 
selves. For  this  reason,  farm  poverty,  lack 
of  adequate  income,  call  it  what  you  will, 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Michael  Harrington  in  his  book.  The  Other 
America,  states: 

Perhaps    the    harshest    and    most    bitter 
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poverty  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  found 
in  the  field. 

Ha\e  we  any  reason  to  belie\e  tlie  situation 
is  different  here?  I  do  not  think  so.  Harring- 
ton j^oes  on  to  say: 

Teclinological  advance  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  large  corporation  farmers  and 
they  exercise  their  powers  in  governmental 
circles  to  secure  that  which  will  further 
Ixmefit  them.  They  actually  oppose  some 
of  the  much-needed  reform  in  the  de- 
pressed rural  areas. 

Still  quoting: 

Farm  poor  are  for  tlie  most  part  widiout 
a  voice  in  the  United  States.  The  dominant 
voices  are  those  representatives  of  the 
wealthiest  conservative  stratum  of  the 
farmers. 

Is  the  situation  drastically  different  here?  I 
do  not  think  so.  Because  of  the  under- 
representation  of  the  poor  in  the  circles  of 
power,  because  they  are  by-and-large  invis- 
ible to  the  middle-class  conscience,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  vast  social  movement— a 
new  period  of  political  creativity,  if  you 
will— before  there  will  be  any  large-scale 
abolition  of  poverty,  either  in  rural  Ontario 
or  anywhere  else.  I  am  hopeful  that  Mr. 
Pearson's  war-on-poverty  campaign  will 
create  the  political  creativity  that  will  cope 
with  this  poverty  that  we  have,  not  only  in 
our  own  province  but  certainly  across 
Canada. 

John   F.   Kennedy,   in   a   letter   to    Lyndon 
Johnson  on  April  10,  1963,  said: 

Poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  is  a 
paradox  that  must  not  go  unchallenged  in 
this  country. 

May  I  ask  my  hon.  friends,  are  we  going  to 
allow  it  to  go  unchallenged  in  this  province? 
I  should  hope  not. 

Professor    A.    S.    Scott,    professor    of    eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
stated  in  a  document,  "A  Policy  for  Declin- 
ing   Regions,"    which    was    presented    at    the 
conference    that    was    set    up    by    my    hon. 
friend's     colleague,     the     hon.     Minister     of 
Economics   and   Development   (Mr.    Randall): 
In  agriculture  there  is  a  continent-wide 
contraction  in  labour  requirements  of  food 
production,   coupled   with   a  rather  slower 
growth  and  demand  for  food  and  for  other 
goods,  and  a  high  rate  of  natural  increase 
among  farm  families  and   in  rural  regions 
generally  which  have  tended  to  prevent  a 
steady  rise  in  farm  income,  and  of  course 
a    steady    migration    to    the    cities    and    to 
other  industrv. 


Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  witnessed 
the  transformation  of  farming  from  an  art  to 
a  science  and  from  a  way  of  life  to  a  busi- 
ness. Notwithstanding  this,  people  are  prone 
—and  when  I  say  people  I  use  it  in  the 
general  sense  because  I  think  that  people  in 
the  urban  areas  tend  to  feel,  notwithstand- 
ing what  I  have  said,  that  farmers  are  doing 
very  well  financially— to  forget  that  for  the 
protection  of  the  consumers  during  the  war 
the  price  of  Canadian  farm  produce  was 
frozen  at  prewar  levels.  They  forget  that 
farmers  were  denied  world  prices,  and  they 
forget  that  the  prices  of  farm  commodities 
have  never  been  able  to  catch  up  since  the 
war  to  those  of  other  goods  and  services. 

So  pronounced  is  this  disparity  between 
rural  and  non-rural  incomes  that  Hedland 
Menzies,  a  Winnipeg  consulting  firm,  took  a 
survey  of  low-income  farming  areas  in  eastern 
Canada,  and  said  that  the  low-income  farmer 
constitutes  the  core  of  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem in  Canada.  We  have  the  Menzies  report 
describing  the  low-income  farmer  as  one  with 
a  farm  cash  income  of  less  than  $2,500.  Half 
of  these,  the  report  said,  are  candidates  for 
absorption  or  abandonment.  Sixty-four  per 
cent  had  cash  incomes  of  less  than  $2,500. 
A  publication  by  the  Ontario  federation  of 
labour.  Poverty  in  Ontario  '64,  points  out 
that  27  per  cent  of  Ontario  farm  families,  or 
131,000  farm  persons,  can  be  said  to  be 
living  in  destitution;  43  per  cent  of  Ontario 
farm  families,  or  203,800  farm  persons,  can 
be  said  to  be  living  either  in  poverty  or 
destitution;  65  per  cent  of  Ontario  farm 
families,  or  315,400  farm  persons,  can  be 
said  to  be  living  either  in  deprivation, 
poverty  or  destitution. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  difficult  in 
declining  rural  regions,  to  maintain  facilities 
such  as  schools,  roads,  and  what  have  you. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  rural  young  people 
are  tending  to  gravitate  to  the  larger  centres 
and  to  the  cities?  The  schools  are  not  well 
maintained.  The  families  of  farm  operators 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  become 
well  trained.  Then  eventually  the  cities  will 
become  affected,  because  these  young  people 
will  eventually  end  up  in  the  cities. 

Poor  people  are  not  able  by  themselves 
to  take  advantage  of  the  abundance  surround- 
ing them.  They  must  be  rescued,  with  public 
effort  and  with  public  funds.  If  farmers  are 
to  be  expected  to  provide  food  at  prices  so 
that  everyone  can  buy,  the  benefit  is  to  all 
of  the  people,  therefore  all  of  the  people 
carry  a  responsibility  in  providing  agricul- 
ture the  security  and  stability  it  requires. 

To    put    it    very    simply,    the    people    of 
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Ontario,  indeed  Canada,  cannot  have  their 
cake  and  eat  it  too.  Suggestions  have  been 
made  at  various  times  that  tactics  used  in 
other  countries  should  be  employed  in  an 
attempt  to  cope  with  our  farm  problems  in 
this  country,  in  this  province.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  I  have  heard  responsible  people 
say:  "Well,  they  work  very  well  in  that 
particular  country,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will 
not  work  here.  Our  country  is  too  big.  Our 
conditions  are  so  much  different.  Those 
policies  just  will  not  work  here." 

I  say  to  those  people,  perhaps  they  will 
not.  Perhaps  they  will  not  work  on  a  national 
basis.  If  they  will  not  work  on  a  national 
basis,  try  them  on  a  provincial  basis,  on  a 
regional  basis.  Try  them.  To  say  that  some- 
thing is  not  possible  is  an  intimation  of  a 
conjured  excuse  rather  than  a  legitimate 
reason.  If  poor  farmers  are  to  be  rescued  by 
public  eflFort  and  public  funds,  as  I  believe 
they  must,  then  I  think  one  of  the  means 
employed  can  be  the  ARDA  programme. 

Maurice  Sauve,  the  federal  forestry  Min- 
ister who  now  has  ARDA  under  his  wing,  has 
said  that  ARDA  is  an  agricultural  programme 
where  necessary,  but  not  necessarily  an  agri- 
cultural programme.  He  pointed  out  in  his 
speech  to  the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture 
annual  meeting  in  November,  here  in  Toronto, 
that  as  far  as  ARDA  is  concerned,  Canada 
has  three  types  of  rural  areas: 

One— Farm  areas  of  intensive  commer- 
cial farming  where  rural  development  pro- 
grammes are  not  needed.  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  them.  They 
will  look  after  themselves. 

Two— Farm  areas  that  do  not  have  a 
viable  system  of  commercial  farming  and 
need  help. 

Three— Non-farm  areas  that  are  plagued 
by  diminishing  power  and  need  a  lot  of 
help. 

Mr.  Sauve  also  said,  the  types  of  programmes 
needed  are: 

One,  the  consolidation  of  the  low  in- 
come farms. 

Two,  creation  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity through  the  development  of  re- 
sources and  the  stimulation  of  industry. 

Three,  the  re-establishment  of  people 
in   certain   areas    and   regions. 

Last  year,  when  I  was  discussing  the  ARDA 
programme,  I  recall  advocating  more  local 
involvement.  I  think  this  has  been  done.  I 
know  the  county  councils  have  taken  responsi- 
biUty  in  this  regard.  I  think  the  local  involve- 
ment has   been  more   or  less   given   over   to 


them.  However,  the  success  to  date  has  not 
been  what  one  might  call  earth-shattering. 
The  big  problem,  of  course,  is  how  to  get 
local  people  involved;  how  to  get  them  to 
recognize  that  they  have  a  problem  in  the 
first  place.  Certainly  if  they  do  not  recognize 
that  they  have  a  problem,  then  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sell  them  the  fact  that  they 
need  help. 

It  would  seem  to  me  at  this  point,  and  as 
we  have  progressed  along  in  the  ARDA 
programme,  that  we  should  be  considering 
the  need  for  what  I  might  call  an  ARDA 
county  co-ordinator,  a  community  develop- 
ment officer,  call  him  what  you  like,  who 
would  actually  work  with  the  county  coun- 
cils, the  local  people  and  the  farm  organiza- 
tions in  the  areas.  It  is  only  by  transposing 
the  views  and  the  ideas  of  ARDA  into  action 
at  the  local  level  that  we  are  going  to  get 
anywhere,  and  that  ARDA  in  the  final 
analysis  is  going  to  mean  better  rural  areas 
in   Ontario. 

To  my  mind,  the  function  of  this  co- 
ordinator or  development  officer  could  be 
much  the  same  as  an  EMO  co-ordinator. 
Not  only  should  he  be  involved  with  the 
local  people,  and  the  local  organizations,  he 
should  have  easy  access  to  Mr.  Crown's 
office  here  in  Toronto;  and  the  liaison  should 
be  an  easy  one.  In  a  number  of  instances 
there  has  been  a  definite  lack  of  co-ordination 
between  the  local  organizations  and  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  here  in  Toronto.  I 
can  think  of  the  Bruce  county  area,  for  in- 
stance. Bruce  county  has  been  trying  to  get 
a  community  pasture  for  months.  The  pro- 
ject has  been  approved.  Everything  seems 
ready  to  go,  and  yet  nothing  happens.  Ac- 
cording to  my.  information,  Toronto  says 
everything  is  okay.  Toronto  says  it  is  Ottawa's 
fault,  but  Ottawa  says  everything  is  okay  as 
far  as  it  is  concerned;  yet  nothing  happens. 
They  are  not  getting  their  community  pasture 
programme,  even  though  the  project  has  been 
approved.  The  fruition  of  the  community 
pasture  has  subsequently  not  been  forthcom- 
ing. Indeed,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  hiatus 
between  the  local  people  and  the  various- 
levels  of  government.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  local  co-ordinator  would  do  much  to 
relieve  this   situation. 

When  I  say  this,  I  am  saying  it  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  a  co-ordinator,  or  some 
person  to  co-ordinate  the  programmes  and  to 
establish  liaison  between  the  various  or- 
ganizations and  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  been  functioning  on  Manitoulin 
Island.  I  know  that  my  hon.  friend  and  col- 
league from  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Far- 
quhar)  has   done   a  great  deal  of  work  and 
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I  know  that  the  ARDA  programme  has  been 
used  extensively  in  ManitouHn  Island.  I 
realize  that  this  local  co-ordinator  has  been 
appointed,  so  I  simply  say  to  my  hon.  friend: 
"Could  not  this  be  an  ideal  across  the  prov- 
ince?" If  my  hon.  friend  thinks  this  is  good 
in  Manitoulin  Island,  could  it  not  be  emulated 
across  the  province,  with  a  great  deal  more 
success  than  has  been  seen  up  until  this 
point?  I  make  that  suggestion  to  him  and  I 
hope  he  will  comment  on  it,  because  I  think 
that  ARDA  has  tremendous  potential,  and  I 
think  we  better  start  working  these  things 
out. 

As  I  indicated,  economic  planning  is  a  very 
large  imdertaking.  It  takes  the  fullest  co- 
operation of  all  levels  of  government.  The 
people  of  this  province  deserve  that,  because 
in  an  undertaking  such  as  this,  one  is  dealing 
with  the  lives  of  people  individually  and  in 
a  community  sense.  So  it  follows  that  what  is 
done  will  affect  the  present  generation,  as 
well  as  generations  to  come.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  federation  of  agriculture 
has  embarked  upon  an  energetic  programme 
of  rural  development.  According  to  the 
federation  brief  presented  to  the  Ontario 
Cabinet  this  year,  it  perceived  the  use  of 
every  means,  plan,  project  and  proposal  to 
increase  income  opportunities  for  rural  resi- 
dents, to  direct  resources  into  their  highest 
and  best  use  and  to  improve  community 
services  of  all  kinds.  The  brief  says  in  part: 

We  are  concerned  with  poverty  that 
demeans  and  breaks  the  human  spirit. 
Especially  are  we  concerned  with  young 
people  who,  raised  in  economic  and  social 
want,  may  have  too  little  opportunity  un- 
less prompt  action  is  taken  to  know  any 
other    conditions. 

In  short,  rural  development  is  a  total  pro- 
gramme. A  total  programme  demands  total 
effort,  yet  there  are  three  paragraphs  in  the 
brief  in  connection  with  rural  development 
which  I  find  very  interesting.  I  think  I  will 
read  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  House.  The 
federation   brief   says   in   part: 

Witli  the  passing  of  time  we  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  our  assumption  con- 
cerning the  amount  and  timeliness  of 
government  help  may  have  been  too  opti- 
mistic. Provincially,  the  requirement  of 
close  communication  and  co-operation  with- 
in and  between  government  departments, 
.so  vital  to  the  total  concept,  has  not  been 
realized,  with  one  notable  exception  in  our 
experience.  Most  government  departments 
have  displayed  a  singular  lack  of  interest 
in  what  other  departments  were  doing. 
Branches  within  departments  erected  bar- 


riers instead  of  bridges.  A  competitive 
rather  than  a  co-operative  spirit  too  often 
has  been  the  prevailing  attitude.  In  addi- 
tion, there  has  been  the  problem  of  finding 
technicians  to  help  perform  the  necessary 
job  of  appraising  and  cataloguing  the  fund 
of  human  and  other  resources  available  for 
development. 

The  brief  goes  on: 

Were  we  not  so  sure  that  there  our 
approach  was  sound,  we  might  have  been 
tempted  to  withdraw  from  the  field,  but 
we  are  certain  of  our  ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  interject  at  this 
point:  The  federation  is  saying  in  effect,  "We 
believe  so  strongly  in  the  rural  development 
programme  that  nothing  is  going  to  stop  us. 
We  have  had  no  encouragement  from  the 
provincial  government,  we  cannot  get  any 
co-operation  from  it;  it  is  establishing  barriers 
instead  of  bridges  between  the  departments 
and  between  branches  within  the  departments, 
and  if  we  did  not  believe  so  strongly  in  it 
we  would  have  given  up  long  ago."  I  say  it 
is  most  regrettable,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  brief  goes  on: 

But  we  are  certain  of  our  ground.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  our  present  course 
is  dictated  by  the  quickening  march  of 
change.  We  are  bolstered  in  our  resolve 
by  the  existence  of  ARDA,  whose  published 
aims  make  it  the  most  hopeful  piece  of 
farm  legislation  yet  devised. 

We  urge  the  government  of  Ontario  to 
recognize  the  need  for  a  total  efiFort  and  to 
provide  in  full  for  the  mighty  task  of  re- 
organization confronting  rural  society. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most 
regrettable. 

Let  me  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  this  is 
no  time  to  be  plodding  along  with  feet  of 
clay.  If  my  hon.  friend  has  not  already  done 
so,  he  should  be  setting  up  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  other  departments,  and  with  his 
colleague  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  (Mr.  Simonett)  for 
one.  He  should  be  setting  up  lines  of  com- 
munication within  the  branches  of  his  own 
department.  U    ^  ,' 

The  brief  says: 

Most  government  departments  have  dis- 
played a  singular  lack  of  interest  in  what 
other  departments  were  doing.  Branches 
within  departments  have  erected  barriers 
instead  of  bridges.  A  competitive  rather 
than  a  co-operative  spirit  too  often  has 
been  the  prevailing  attitude. 
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1  say:  absolutely  inexcusable.  This  points  up 
the  lackadaisical,  lazy  attitude  this  govern- 
ment has  toward  ARDA. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  just  about  time  the 
government  started  to  recognize  the  need  for 
a  programme  of  rural  development  in  Ontario. 
It  is  just  about  time  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince had  some  revitalized  thinking  coming 
from  this  government  in  respect  to  ARDA 
and  its  potential.  In  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  said,  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a 
number  of  people  to  do  some  concentrated 
research  on  the  human  and  other  resources 
across  the  province. 

This  research  should  be  interrelated  with 
research  done  by  the  federal  government  on 
various  projects.  It  should  be  carried  out  as 
a  province,  not  on  a  piecemeal  sort  of 
approach.  It  should  be  carried  out  with  the 
thought  in  mind,  is  there  a  need  for  ARDA  in 
one  area  as  opposed  to  another  area?  None 
of  this  to  my  knowledge  has  been  done  on  a 
provincial  basis.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  research  done  on  the  federal  level,  but 
no  extensive  research  done  on  a  provincial 
Tjasis.  Furthermore,  such  research  should  be 
done,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  co-operation 
with  the  federal  authorities  to  avoid  over- 
lapping and  duplication.  In  other  words,  the 
government  should  be  working  toward  a 
freely  co-ordinated,  research-oriented  pro- 
gramme to  ensure  that  the  fullest  and  best 
use  is  made  of  the  ARDA  programme. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  Leonard 
Gertler  said  when  he  presented  a  paper  at 
the  conference  of  regional  development 
sponsored  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development.  My  friend,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  read  this 
particular  paragraph  when  he  was  discussing 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development,  as  it  related  to 
regional  development  associations.  However, 
I  intend  to  read  it  again,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  underscore  what  it  says: 

One  of  the  most  striking  demonstrations 
of  the  difference  between  the  Quebec  type 
of  approach  and  the  Ontario  type  is  the 
relative  importance  placed  by  each  on 
research  in  their  ARDA  programmes.  In 
the  figures  released  by  federal  ARDA  this 
past  summer  on  projects  at  the  end  of  the 
first  full  operational  year  of  the  federal- 
provincial  programme,  Quebec's  projects 
are  shown  to  include  an  amount  of  $1,203,- 
546,  or  about  23  per  cent  of  the  total,  for 
research,  while  the  amount  for  that  purpose 
in  Ontario  was  $187,405,  or  about  six  per 
ceiit  of  the  total  ARDA  expenditures  in 
the  province. 


The  descriptions  of  the  Quebec  research 
project  indicate  that  the  greatest  effort  is 
being  made  in  comprehensive  studies  de- 
signed to  evaluate  resources  with  a  view 
to  increasing  income,  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
population  on  the  lower  south  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  study  the  physical  re- 
sources and  their  economic  impact  so  that 
the  first  draft  of  an  overall  plan  of  action 
can  be  prepared  and  solved. 

And  the  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

The  ARDA  projects  are  not  isolated 
phenomena  but  are  what  appears  to  be  an 
increasingly  systematic  approach  to  the 
basic  problems  of  economic  development 
in  the  province. 

How  is  this  government  going  to  know  in 
what  direction  to  go  if  it  does  not  do  research 
to  find  out?  Then  after  the  findings  have 
been  assessed  and  the  course  of  action 
decided  upon,  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
close  co-operation  between  the  various  de- 
partments and  the  various  branches  within 
the  departments.  Up  to  this  point,  it  appears 
that  very  little  of  this  has  been  done  in  the 
province. 

In  Quebec,  for  instance,  80  specialists  have 
been  working  on  a  research  project;  they 
have  been  doing  intensive  research,  they 
have  been  working  for  more  than  two  years 
now.  I  am  told  it  will  take  at  least  another 
two  years  before  their  work  is  completed. 
They  are  spending  approximately  $4  million 
in  this  research  project.  It  is  commonly 
referred  to,  I  believe,  as  the  eastern  Quebec 
planning  bureau. 

Completion  of  plans  to  build  one  of  the 
finest  ski  resort  areas  in  the  world  in  the 
Gaspe  peninsula  is  near.  I  am  told  that  this 
ski  resort  is  being  built  under  the  ARDA 
programme.  It  is  in  a  low-income  area  and 
the  area  needs  some  lifting  or  some  boosting 
in  terms  of  money  being  poured  into  it.  The 
research  has  indicated  that  this  would  be  an 
economical  project  and  one  in  which  support 
would  be  forthcoming  from  within  the  area, 
itself.  In  other  words,  the  ARDA  programme 
will  build  it,  then  the  local  people  will  look 
after  it  and  it  will  be  an  economical  and 
money-making  project  from  then  on. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  It  is  not  farming. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  hon.  member  says  it  is 
not  farming.  Granted  it  is  not  farming,  but 
in  some  of  these  areas  you  cannot  develop 
good  farms  because  there  is  nothing  to  work 
with.  The  land  is  not  such  that  it  is  con- 
ducive to  the  farming  operation  and  so  you 
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have  to  bring  in  something  else.  This  is 
precisely  what  the  Quebec  people  have  done 
in  this  connection.  This  project  is  a  very 
elaborate  project  because  it  includes  an  air- 
port so  they  will  be  able  to  fly  people  in 
from  New  York  and  fly  them  back  out  again, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  repeat,  all  of  this  is  being  done  under 
ARDA,  and  mfllions  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  involved. 

I  point  this  out  simply  to  show  that  Quebec 
is  doing  and  has  done  extensive  research  to 
actively  assess  the  needs  and  the  type  of 
project  required,  taking  into  consideration  the 
human  and  other  resources.  Then  it  is  moving 
forward  very  quickly  into  the  areas  in  which 
the  studies  have  indicated  it  should  go.  In 
the  meantime,  this  government  stands  around 
wringing  its  hands,  carrying  out  the  odd  little 
project  here  and  there,  trying  to  look  busy 
even  though  it  is  not  too  sure  whether  the 
project  was  the  right  one  in  the  first  place  or 
not. 

I  am  saying  this  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  the  initiative  has  to  come  from  the  local 
people,  but  how  are  the  local  people  going 
to  make  a  wise  decision  if  the  relevant  facts 
are  not  made  known  to  them?  The  only  way 
the  relevant  facts  can  be  made  known  to 
them  is  to  conduct  a  research  study,  and  this 
has  not  been  done  on  the  scale  in  which  I 
have  indicated. 

Certainly  these  things  should  be  done  and 
they  should  be  done  within  the  broad  con- 
fines of  economic  planning,  and  surely  that  is 
a  government  responsibility.  I  dare  say  that 
more  extensive  use  could  have  been  made  of 
the  ARDA  programme  in  the  unfortunate, 
and  in  some  cases  rather  drastic  drought  sit- 
uation in  eastern  Ontario  in  the  last  three 
years,  culminating  as  it  did  last  year  when 
this  government  declared  the  region  a 
disaster  area. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  given  aid  to  the  area;  it  has  given  aid  on 
a  50-50  basis  with  the  federal  government, 
to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  of  the  payment 
toward  hay  transportation  up  to  $10  a  ton. 
The  government  has  guaranteed  bank  loans 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $4,500,  repayable  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  feed.  Those  who  have  junior 
farmer  loans  have  had  the  principal  amounts 
deferred  for  a  year,  as  I  understand  it,  or 
they  can  be  amortized  over  the  remaining 
period  of  the  loan.  In  addition,  the  govern- 
ment offered  freight  assistance  to  farmers  in 
eastern  Ontario  who  wanted  to  ship  their 
cattle  from  their  farms  to  the  stockyards. 
There  was  also  help  offered  in  the  building 


of  farm  ponds,  a  policy  which  applies  right 
across  the  province. 

Having  said  all  this,  let  me  say  further,  in 
the  light  of  this  being  declared  a  disaster 
area,  that  I  think  the  help  that  was  offered 
is  peanuts.  Of  course,  the  people  appreciated 
the  little  bit  of  help  that  was  given  to  them, 
of  course  they  would.  Why  would  they  not? 
When  you  are  desperate,  you  appreciate 
anything.    Anything  looks  good. 

As  far  as  the  75  per  cent  payment  toward 
hay  transportation  up  to  $10  per  ton  is  con- 
cerned, what  happened  in  a  good  many  cases 
was  simply  this:  those  who  were  doing 
the  transporting  moved  their  prices  up 
accordingly,  because  they  knew  the  Ontario 
goverrmient  was  subsidizing  the  cost  of 
transportation.  So,  in  the  final  analysis,  very 
little  saving  was  realized  by  the  farmer— the 
man  who  really  needed  the  help.  It  did  not 
happen  in  all  cases,  but  it  happened  in  a 
number  of  cases. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  guaran- 
teed bank  loans  up  to  a  maximum  of  $4,500, 
payable  over  a  period  of  three  years  for  the 
purchase  of  feed.  In  an  article  in  the 
Family  Herald  of  February  4,  1965,  page  13, 
Mr.  Suderman,  in  an  article  about  eastern 
Ontario,  says: 

Sixty-four    per   cent    of   the   farmers    in 

Renfrew  county  make  less  than  $2,500  per 

annum. 

How,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  are 
these  people  going  to  be  able  to  pay  back 
$4,500  in  three  years?  I  will  tell  you.  They 
are  not.   They  are  not. 

My  hon.  friend  may  say  that  if  a  farmer 
does  not  make  any  more  than  $2,500  per 
year,  no  one  is  going  to  lend  him  money,  not 
even  the  government.  If  this  is  so,  then  it 
strengthens  my  argument,  because,  after  all, 
there  are  64  per  cent  of  these  farmers  in  this 
state  in  eastern  Ontario,  according  to  Mr. 
Suderman.  It  becomes  obvious  that  this 
woidd  be  an  area  for  concentrated  research, 
and  a  fairly  substantial  ARDA  project. 

I  realize  that  a  number  of  smaller  projects 
have  been  carried  out  in  eastern  Ontario.  I 
do  not  know  precisely  what  projects,  but  I 
know  that  work  has  been  done.  Rut  it  seems 
to  me  that  up  until  this  point  it  has  been  done 
in  a  rather  piecemeal  fashion. 

I  am  looking  upon  this  as  a  complete;  rural 
development  programme  project.  This  could 
be  one  way  out  for  my  hon.  friend.  1  am  sug- 
gesting to  him  that  I  think  this  could  be  one 
way  out,  since  he  did  not  see  fit  to  g^ve,the 
eastern  Ontario  farmers  the  kind  of  hejp,re- 
(luired  to  get  them  back  on  their  feiet.fafter 
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the  area  was  declared  a  disaster  area.  The 
connotation  "disaster  area"  in  the  United 
States  means  that  hirge  sums  of  pubhc  money 
are  poured  into  the  area  in  order  to  rehab- 
ihtate  the  area,  because  such  things  as  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  By  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes,  it  is  done  by  the  federal 
Treasury.  That  is  right.  But  it  is  done  in  order 
to  rehabilitate  the  area,  to  get  it  back  on  its 
feet,  because  things  such  as  drought,  tor- 
nadoes and  so  on  are  acts  of  God.  No  one 
can  help  them.  It  is  not  the  farmers'  fault 
that  they  are  placed  in  this  particular  posi- 
tion. Everyone  is  powerless  to  stop  it.  With 
all  respect  to  the  hon.  Minister,  and  to  what 
he  has  done,  the  kind  of  assistance  he  has 
offered  certainly  will  not  do  this.  Worse  still, 
it  will  not  even  come   close. 

Even  more  far-reaching  is  that  everyone  in 
the  community— not  only  the  farmer,  but 
everyone— suffers,  because  basically  eastern 
Ontario  is  rural  in  nature,  and  the  business- 
man, from  the  grocer  to  the  druggist,  the 
car  dealer  to  the  dentist,  suffers  because  the 
farmer  has  not  got  the  money  to  spend.  At 
this  juncture  I  would  like  to  make  one  sug- 
gestion to  my  hon.  friend. 

Where  guarantees  have  been  made  on 
bank  loans  of  $4,500  or  a  portion  thereof, 
and  where  a  farmer  has  had  less  than  $500 
income  over  the  past  two  years,  after  deduct- 
ing expenses  from  gross  income  and  allowing 
for  capital  depreciation  on  buildings  and 
machinery,  but  not  including  his  own  labour. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  forgive 
the  debt  of  that  farmer  provided  he  is  a  full- 
time  farmer.  This  would  be  established  either 
from  his  farm  account  books,  or  from  his  in- 
come tax  returns.  What  could  be  more 
reasonable? 

Where  in  this  country  would  you  find  any- 
one willing  to  work  as  hard  as  a  farmer  has 
to  work  during  the  year,  and  do  it  for  $500 
or  less?  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  too 
many.  To  me  this  is  a  very  reasonable  sug- 
gestion, and  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will 
give  it  serious  consideration.  Surely,  that  is 
the  least  the  government  could  do  for  this 
stricken  area. 

I  realize  this  is  getting  into  an  area  deal- 
ing with  the  government's  attitude  and  phil- 
osophy towards  agriculture.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  government  has,  over  the  years, 
adopted  the  attitude  that  if  the  farmers  yell 
and  scream  hard  enough  and  long  enough,  we 
will  throw  them  a  crumb  or  two.  This 
philosophy  towards  agriculture  over  the  years 


has  hampered,  in  my  opinion,  impeded,  yes, 
and  almost  made  impossible  the  development 
of  long-term  planning  needed  for  agriculture 
today  and  needed  so  badly. 

Indeed,  I  am  inchned  to  wonder  whether 
this  government  has  any  policy  other  than 
a  day-to-day,  "eat,  live  and  be  merry  for  to- 
morrow we  die"  attitude  towards  agriculture. 

In  this  connection  I  noticed  an  article  in 
the  Rural  Co-operator  in  which  Mr.  G.  F. 
Perkin,  marketing  commissioner  with  The  On- 
tario Department  of  Agriculture,  is  reported 
as  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  county  wheat 
committee  members  in  Toronto  last  fall. 

I  want,  first  of  all  to  take  out  a  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Perkin's  comments  because  I  find 
them  very  interesting.  This  article,  as  I  said, 
appeared  in  connection  with  Mr.  Perkin's 
comments  when  he  was  addressing  the  meet- 
ing of  the  county  wheat  committee  members 
in  Toronto: 

Higher  prices  are  important,  but  higher 
net  incomes  for  farmers  can  be  obtained 
by  several  means.  Ontario  marketing  boards 
have  never  made  any  effort  to  realize  lower 
costs  of  production. 

A  most  interesting  statement.  I  realize  that 
Mr.  Perkin  is  a  civil  servant,  that  he  is  a 
very  fine  man,  and  presumably  he  was  re- 
flecting the  government  attitude,  the  govern- 
ment thinking  and  policy  in  this  connection. 

Let  me  read  for  you  again: 

Higher  prices  are  important,  but  higher 

net   incomes   for  farmers   can  be   obtained 

by  several  means. 

The  key  word  in  the  sentence  is  "but."  What 
Mr.  Perkin  is  really  saying,  or  was  really 
saying  at  that  meeting,  was  that  higher  prices 
are  important,  but  I  do  not  think  you  are 
going  to  get  them,  so  you  will  have  to  get 
them  through  some  other  means. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  spell  out  the  one  other 
means  that  he  thinks  farmers  can  use  in  order 
to  increase  their  income.  Then  he  makes 
another  interesting  statement,  he  says: 

Ontario    marketing    boards    have    never 

made   any  effort  to  realize  lower  cost  of 

production. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Perkin  is  saying  to  the 
farm  people  gathered  at  that  meeting,  "You 
are  not  going  to  get  higher  prices,  so  one  of 
the  ways  to  raise  your  income  is  by  lowering 
your  cost  of  production.  In  other  words,  in- 
crease your  efficiency." 

How  does  this  opinion  jibe  with  the  part- 
ing shot   offered  by  the   deputy   Minister   at 
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the     soil     and     crops     improvement     annual 

meeting  in  Toronto  in  January,  when  he  said: 

I  do  not  think  that  the  farmer  should  be 

expected  to  allow  himself  to  be  sacrificed 

on  the  altar  of  his  own  efficiency. 

Those  words  by  the  deputy  Minister  are  the 
words  whicli  reflect  a  realization  that  the 
farm  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  increasing 
efficiency  alone,  and  neither  it  can.  In  the 
past  number  of  years,  all  the  advantages  from 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  production  have 
been  more  than  wiped  out.  Is  a  farmer 
expected  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  next 
few  years,  and  end  up  in,  let  us  say  1975,  in 
a  worse  state  than  he  is  today?  Of  course 
not,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Biggs  was  saying. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Perkin  comes  up 
with  what  I  would  call  an  incredible  piece 
of  rationalization  when  he  said,  "Ontario 
marketing  boards  have  never  made  any  effort 
to  realize  lower  cost  of  production."  Of 
course  they  have  not.  That  is  not  their  job. 
The  job  of  marketing  boards  is  to  market 
the  product  in  the  most  efficient  manner  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  price  for 
the  primary  producer  in  a  market  place 
where  the  bargaining  power  and  the  expertise 
of  the  buyer  and  the  seller  are  closely 
aligned.  That  is  the  job  of  the  marketing 
board.  There  are  a  whole  host  of  farm 
organizations  interested  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  farmers  across  this  province. 
I  can  think  of  the  soil  and  crop  improvement 
association.  I  can  think  of  the  federation  of 
agriculture  and  its  many  allied  member  asso- 
ciates. All  these  people  are  interested  in 
increasing  efficiency  and  in  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  farmer.  Let  these  organiza- 
tions do  the  job  and  let  the  marketing  board 
do  the  job  it  is  intended  to  do:  Market  the 
product  the  farmer  produces. 

As  I  say,  and  I  will  repeat  again,  Mr. 
Perkin  is  a  civil  servant  and  certainly  he 
cannot  be  blamed  for  what  he  said,  because 
presumably  he  was  simply  expressing  govern- 
ment policy  and  he  did  it  at  this  particular 
time.  Yet  there  is  another  aspect  of  govern- 
ment policy  that  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Perkin, 
in  the  same  address,  which  is  rather  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Perkin  talks  about  the  fact  that 
marketing  boards  should  be  broadened: 

It  is  time  for  processors,  retailers  and 
consumers  to  be  represented  on  producer 
marketing  boards,  according  to  an  Ontario 
government  official.  The  official,  G.  F. 
Perkin,  marketing  commissioner  with  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  said: 
The  best  efforts  of  the  Ontario  depart- 
ment over  the  past  five  years  to  broaden 
the    outlook    and   strengthen   the    member- 


ship of  e.xisting  or  new  producer  market- 
ing  boards  have  largely  been  rejected. 

The  editorial,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  Corinne 
Hughson,  which  appeared  later  in  the  Rural 
Co-operator  in  connection  with  Mr.  Perkin's 
comment  seemed  to  be  appropriate  at  this 
time.  It  was  entitled:  "To  strengthen  which 
board?" 

It  is  true  that  the  farm  products  market- 
ing board  has  been  urging  marketing  board 
officials  to  add  processors  and  even  consumers 
to  its  board.  To  my  mind  the  much  superior 
way  is  to  have  the  marketing  board  advised 
by  an  advisory  committee,  and  we  have 
already  done  that  in  legislation  which  has 
been  presented  to  this  House  during  this 
session.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  way  to  do 
it.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and 
how  I  feel  about  it.  I  think  that  it  is  just 
about  time  the  government  stopped  advocat- 
ing this  dual  multi-purpose  representation  on 
producer  marketing  boards. 

A  few  months  ago  Ellen  Momingstar— I 
believe  Mrs.  Momingstar  is  president  of  the 
Canadian    consumers    association— stated: 

The  consumers  association  of  Cimada 
has  never  wanted  or  asked  to  be  repre- 
sented on  producer  marketing  boards.  In 
fact,  the  CAC  would  consider  it  has  no 
right  to  do  so. 

How  explicit  can  one  be?  Mrs.  Momingstar 
says  we,  as  consumers,  do  not  want  to  be 
represented  on  producer  marketing  boards. 
We  even  consider  that  we  would  have  no 
right  to  be  on  them.  And  yet  her  pleadings 
have  gone  vmanswered.  I  am  sure  my  hon. 
friend  from  Welland  (Mr.  Momingstar)  would 
concur  with  what  I  have  said.  As  I  said,  her 
pleadings  have   gone  unanswered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Give  me  an  instance 
where  they  have  gone  unanswered. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well,  Mrs.  Momingstar  says 
that  she  would  consider  she  had  no  right,  or 
any  consumer  had  no  right,  on  a  producer 
marketing  board;  yet  she  wants  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  farm  products  marketing  board, 
and  as  yet  we  have  not  seen  the  fulfilment 
of  that. ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Is  the  hon.  member 
recommending  that  she  .should  be? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  am  not  recommending  it,  I 
am  just  simply  saying  that  Mrs.  Momingstar 
has  said  that  she  does  not  want  to  be  on 
producer  marketing  boards,  but  would  like 
to  be  on  the  farm  products  marketing  boards 
presumably      as      vice-chairman      with      Mr^ 
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McCague.  She  would  no  doubt  like  to  sit  on 
that  board  to  keep  up  with  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  blame  her, 
as  far  as  that  goes. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  —to  keep  up  with  the  trends  in 
the  industry  and  inform  the  consuming  public 
accordingly. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Perkin  was  down  at 
the  wheat  producers  marketing  board  asking 
to  have  the  processors,  retailers  and  whole- 
salers on  the  producers  marketing  board  in 
order  to  broaden  the  outlook  and  strengthen 
the  membership.  My  hon.  friend,  if  he  really 
believes  what  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good 
for  the  gander,  should  have  had  a  member 
of  his  farm  products  marketing  board  over 
talking  to  Canada  Packers— urging  them  to 
have  a  member  of  the  hog  producers  associ- 
ation on  their  board.  He  should  have  been 
over  at  Campbell  Soups  urging  them  to  have 
a  member  of  the  vegetable  growers  on  their 
board.  A  tobacco  grower  as  a  member  of  the 
Rothman  board.  The  farmer  can  expect  noth- 
ing less.  If  there  is  going  to  be  give  and  take 
it  cannot  be  the  farmers  who  do  all  the  giv- 
ing and  the  retailers  and  the  processors  doing 
all  the  taking.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
approach  anything  like  that  which  I  have 
mentioned,  then  in  the  next  few  years  I 
would  fully  expect  this  government  to  ask  Mr. 
Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the  auto  workers 
union,  if  Mr.  E.  H.  Walker,  president  of 
General  Motors  of  Canada,  could  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union  executive. 

To  me,  marketing  boards  are  an  implement 
of,  or  a  method  of,  collective  action  on  behalf 
of  the  farmers.  I  ask  you  how  can  collective 
action  be  effective  on  behalf  of  the  farmers 
when  sellers,  when  buyers  and  middlemen 
are  all  represented  on  the  same  board  through 
which  effective  collective  action  must  be  taken 
on  the  farmers'   behalf?   It  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  as  much  of  a  philosophic  mishmash  as  the 
government's  medical  insurance  bill. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  would  urge  the  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Give  us  an  illustration 
of  where  this  is  happening. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  of  your  civil  servants— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  what  he  suggests 
and  what  the  government  does  are  two 
entirely  different  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  glad  to  get  that  point 
clear! 


Hon.  Mr.   Stewart:   Quite  clear. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  of 
the  interjection  of  my  hon.  friend.  I  had 
presumed  that  Mr.  Perkin  was  reflecting  the 
government's  policy  in  this  connection;  per- 
haps he  is  not,  according  to  my  hon.  friend. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  his  word  and  I  will 
leave  it  to  his  decision. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Maybe  he  was  flying  a 
kite- 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No  kite! 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Notwithstanding,  it  is  my  feel- 
ing, by  and  large,  that  farmers  are  in  favour 
of  marketing  boards.  I  think  this  has  been 
pointed  up  by  the  recent  vote  taken  by  the 
Ontario  broiler  growers.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  marketing  board  for  themselves  and 
they  did  it  with  a  large  percentage  of  the 
growers  coming  out  and  voting,  and  the  per- 
centage in  favour  of  establishing  a  marketing 
board  was  quite  large. 

However,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  all 
too  easy  for  farmers  to  imagine  a  market  place 
which  will  enable  them  to  set  prices,  just  as 
prices  are  set  for  the  items  that  they  have  to 
buy.  Where  this  has  not  materialized,  dis- 
illusionment has  set  in,  and  the  farmer  and 
the  marketing  board  personnel  have  failed 
to  recognize  less  spectacular  gains.  Despite 
this,  requests  for  the  setting  up  of  new 
marketing  boards  continue  to  come  before 
the   farm  products  marketing  board. 

While  a  study  of  government  philosophy 
toward  farm  marketing  boards  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  so  is  the  analysis  of  some  of  the 
trouble  spots  in  which  the  government  is 
trying  to  deal  in  the  area  of  marketing  boards. 
The  bean  board  is  a  good  example.  The  On- 
tario bean  growers  marketing  board  has  been 
investigated  by  a  firm  of  business  consultants, 
and  the  consultants.  Price,  Waterhouse  and 
Company,  named  to  do  the  job  by  the  Ontario 
government,  have  come  up  with  a  report.  I 
saw  this  article  in  the  London  Free  Press  of 
Saturday,  May  22.  It  says: 

Complete  separation  of  the  Ontario  bean 
growers  marketing  board  from  its  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  company,  Ontario  Bean 
Growers  Limited  of  London,  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  an  international 
firm  of  chartered  accountants,  it  was  an- 
nounced today. 

In  a  report  to  the  Ontario  farm  products 
marketing  board,  Price,  Waterhouse  and 
Company  said  separation  was  essential  if 
bean  industry  co-operation  and  harmony  is 
to  be  obtained. 
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It  said  the  separation  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  growers,  the  public  and  the 
industry. 

In  its  bean  report,  Price,  Waterhouse 
said  the  London  company  has  not  been 
influential  in  establishing  a  firm  price  for 
beans  in  the  market  place.  It  noted  that 
the  marketing  board  has  the  right  to  nego- 
tiate prices,  so  it  would  seem  quite  un- 
necessary to  have  a  company  to  establish 
price. 

Under  the  separation  arrangement,  the 
report  suggested  that  the  board  should 
obtain  separate  office  space  and  engage 
adequate  staff  and  maintain  appropriate 
records  to  carry  out  its  basic  function.  The 
company  was  incoiporated  in  1952,  but 
over  the  years  it  has  been  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  producer  funds  that  were  turned 
over  to  the  company  by  the  marketing 
board.  The  board  has  absorbed  losses  on 
operation  of  the  company  in  the  amount 
of  $408,286. 

In  other  words,  the  report  of  Price,  Water- 
liouse  and  Company  has  confirmed  what  the 
government  has  already  said,  and  has  already 
indicated  to  the  bean  board.  Obviously,  the 


bean  board  takes  the  position  that  they  would 
like  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Ironically,  the  dispute  has  come  to  a  head 
at  a  time  when  unfair  competition  seems 
least  valid.  Apparently  the  Ontario  Bean 
Growers  Limited  made  a  profit  of  $7,600 
through  normal  competitive  channels  and 
operations  last  year.  This  was  according  to  the 
secretary-treasurer.  The  secretary-treasurer  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  no  losses  have 
been  made  up  in  the  last  three  years. 

A  number  of  the  bean  growers  have  in- 
dicated that  there  were  a  few  complaints 
from  the  dealers  while  the  farmer-owned 
company  was  struggling,  albeit  with  grower 
subsidies.  Now  the  company  is  becoming  suc- 
cessful and  competitive  without  subsidy,  there 
is  a  squawk  from  the  dealers  to  the  effect 
that  this  is  unfair  competition,  and  the  gov- 
ernment moves  in  and  indicates  that  the  bean 
board  and  the  operation  of  the  board  and  of 
the  company  must  be  separated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

(continued) 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  House  rose  at  ,6  o'clock,  I 
was  discussing  various  aspects  of  the  white 
bean  board  problem,  and  in  this  connection, 
I  want  to  read  part  of  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Rural  Co-operator: 

The  bean  board  is  unanimous  that  it 
should  continue  to  operate  the  processing 
plant.  A  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  bean 
growers  gave  enthusiastic  backing  to  this 
stand. 

"We  have  no  intention  of  splitting  the 
two  operations,"  Robert  Allen,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  board,  said  last  Saturday.  "We 
will  divorce  the  two  operations  only  if 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  government  but 
we  won't  do  it  on  our  own." 

Mr.  Allen  says  the  present  operation 
best  serves  the  farmer.  The  bean  company 
gives  the  board  a  true  indication  of  market- 
ing conditions,  profit  margins,  the  situation 
on  export  markets  and  economic  floor 
prices. 

"The  bean  company  also  acts  as  a 
healthy  price  setter,"  the  vice-chairman 
continued.  "Early  this  season  private 
dealers  started  bidding  $6.75  per  hundred 
for  beans.  Knowing  market  conditions, 
our  bean  company  felt  that  the  market 
could  stand  a  more  competitive  price  of  $7. 
We  started  buying  at  this  figure  and 
immediately  all  of  the  private  dealers 
matched  us,  getting  this  extra  25  cents  for 
the  farmers  and  putting  another  $300,000 
into  their  pockets. 

"We  know  the  dealers  don't  like  what 
we  are  doing.  They  say  we  are  too  keen 
in  setting  top  prices,"  he  said. 

Ontario  Bean  Growers  Limited  handles 
only  between  eight  and  12  per  cent  of  the 
Ontario  crop.  Two  thirds  of  the  total 
crop  is  handled  by  one  company,  W.  G. 
Thompson  and  Sons  Limited,  of  Blenheim. 
Recently  dealers   have   complained  that 


the  bean  growers'  plant  has  been  competing 
unfairly.  This  accusation  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  company  made  a  small  $7,600 
profit  under  normal  operations. 

And  I  mentioned  that  particular  aspect  of  it 

before  dinner. 

Also,  the  board  has  not  subsidized  the 
company's  exports  for  three  years,  says 
Archie  McMurchie,  the  secretary-manager. 
Mr.  Allen  says  he  cannot  understand  the 
government's  attitude.  "Several  years  ago, 
after  the  supreme  court  findings,  the  farm 
products  marketing  board  was  suggesting 
that  the  bean  board  and  company  should 
merge  their  operations  completely.  Now 
it  is  the  other  way  around."  However, 
spokesmen  for  the  farm  products  market- 
ing board  denied  that  the  board  made  this 
proposal. 

The  board,  according  to  my  understanding, 
buys  any  surplus  offered  up  until  October  15. 
It  buys  a  further  30  per  cent  up  to  the  end 
of  November.  After  that,  the  board  buys 
beans  only  if  the  special  committee  agrees 
that  the  beans  are  truly  in  surplus  at  any 
time.  The  dealers  would  like  the  board  to 
buy  surplus  beans,  not  only  at  the  time  the 
committee  would  like  to  buy  them,  but  at  any 
time,  as  does  the  Ontario  wheat  board  with 
that  commodity.  The  bean  board  prefers  to 
buy  only  when  the  seaway  is  open,  giving 
cheap  access  to  European  markets. 

Without  arguing  the  merits  or  otherwise 
of  the  bean  board's  buying  pattern,  the  facts 
are  that  it  handles  only  eight  to  12  per  cent 
of  the  crop,  yet  according  to  the  article  which 
I  just  read,  it  put  more  than  $300,000  more 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  last 
year  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  rather 
remarkable  feat.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
board  refuses  to  separate  the  board  from  the 
company?  It  becomes  rather  obvious  to  me 
that  the  government  is  not  going  to  change 
its  stand  on  the  matter.  It  is  also  rather 
obvious  to  me  that  the  bean  growers  market- 
ing board  is  not  going  to  change  its  attitude 
toward  this  particular  problem.  It  follows 
that  we  have  here  a  collision  course,  unless 
a  compromise  can  be  reached. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  compromise 
would  be  to  turn  the  growers'  company  into 
a  co-operative,  which  would  have  a  special 
relationship  with  the  marketing  board.  In 
fact,  I  cannot  see  why  this  special  relation- 
ship could  not  include  at  least  some  of  the 
same  personnel,  maybe  even  the  same  man- 
ager. It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
present  marketing  legislation,  a  marketing 
board  has  the  right  to  name  any  company 
as  its  agent  to  perform  specific  functions, 
which  would  mean  in  this  case  that  the  bean 
board  would  name  the  bean  co-operative  as 
its  agent,  to  process  some  beans  and  to  pro- 
vide designated  marketing  services.  The 
co-operative  could  perform  these  functions 
on  a  fee  basis,  adequate  enough  to  cover 
the  co-operative's  expenses. 

Perhaps  this  would  not  be  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  proponents  on  the  bean  board 
who  insist  that  the  company  and  the  board 
should  not  be  separated.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  government 
which  insists  that  a  complete  separation  must 
be  forthcoming.  But  I  am  suggesting  it 
would  be,  in  effect,  a  compromise  of  these 
two  points  of  view.  It  would  perhaps  correct 
the  government's  charge  of  illegality  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  for  the  bean 
board  the  advantage  it  now  enjoys  through 
what  the  government  obviously  looks  upon  as 
a  common-law  marriage. 

In  my  opinion,  farm  market  legislation 
and  farm  market  legislators  will  have  to 
reach  the  point  where  marketing  boards  have 
a  very  close  relationship  and  liaison  with 
processing  and  marketing  facilities— not  to 
the  point  of  illegality,  not  at  all,  but  most 
certainly  to  the  point  of  allowing  farmers 
through  their  marketing  boards  to  control  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  end  product.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary  because  up  until  this 
point  the  expertise  in  the  marketplace  has 
been  on  the  buying  side,  not  on  the  selling 
side.  Having  said  that,  I  realize  well  that 
marketing  boards  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
increase  the  farmers'  bargaining  power  in  the 
marketplace  and  have  been  a  vital  step  for- 
ward in  the  concept  of  collective  bargaining 
rather  than  individual  bargaining. 

Nevertheless,  the  scales  are  still  tipped  in 
favour  of  the  buying  side.  Never  was  this 
brought  home  so  forcibly  to  me  until  I  read 
an  article  in  the  Farmers'  Advocate  of 
December,  1964.  It  is  entitled  "Frankly 
Speaking  We  Can  Sell  More  Ontario  Food 
in  Britain,  says  Honourable  W,  A.  Stewart." 
I  will  read  this  article  in  part  because  it  is 
rather  interesting.  It  deals  with  white  beans 
and  that  is  the  topic   I  want  to   deal  with 


specifically    in    this    particular    speech.     The 

article  goes  on: 

An  exciting  opportunity  for  larger  export 
sales  in  Britain  awaits  many  Ontario 
farmers.  In  many  cases,  farmers  them- 
selves, through  their  marketing  boards,  can 
capitalize  on  the  opportunities.  In  others, 
they  will  have  to  work  closely  with  the 
processing  companies. 

I  would  just  like  to  stop  there  for  a  moment. 
Let  me  say  this.  Of  course  my  hon.  friend  is 
interested  in  increasing  export  sales  of  agri- 
cultural products,  there  is  no  question  in  the 
world  about  it.  He  states  that  farmers  them- 
selves, through  marketing  boards,  can  capital- 
ize on  export  opportunities. 

That  is  quite  true  where  the  marketing 
boards  control  the  end  product,  as  in  the 
case  of  white  beans,  wheat,  onions  and  so  on. 
In  these  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  that  market- 
ing boards  are  becoming  more  aggressive  in 
the  export  field,  with  a  great  degree  of 
effectiveness. 

However,  my  hon.  friend  and  I  part 
company  when  he  said,  "In  others  they  will 
have  to  work  closely  with  the  processing 
companies."  Let  me  preface  my  remarks  in 
this  connection  by  saying  that  I  reahze  work 
has  been  done  in  this  area,  and  in  many  cases 
with  a  limited  degree  of  success,  particularly 
in  the  cases  where  the  product  had  to  be 
changed  or  altered  before  export  as  in  the 
case  of  cherry  pie  fillings  and  canned 
peaches,  tomato  juice  and  so  on. 

However,  the  real  problem  here  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  corporate  companies,  com- 
panies who  have  export  buyers  and  sellers 
on  their  staffs,  as  well  as  tlie  extremely 
competent  people  who  have  an  abundance  of 
business  acumen.  These  corporate  companies 
and  their  executives  have  a  responsibility  to 
their  shareholders— and  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  But  I  am  simply  making 
the  statement  that  these  people  have  a 
responsibility  to  their  shareholders  to  the 
extent  that  they  must  try  to  make  as  much 
profit  as  possible.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  these  companies  are  not  anxious  to 
export,  unless  a  fairly  substantial  surplus 
exists  or  appears  to  exist  at  any  given  time. 
They  are  more  interested  in  maintaining  a 
three  to  four  to  five  per  cent  surplus  in  order 
to  depress  the  price  to  the  producer,  which 
in  the  end  means  more  profit  to  the  company. 

For  one  to  think  that  the  company  is  going 
to  export  quantities  of  a  product  in  order  to 
raise  the  price  to  the  producer  and  lower 
its  own  profit  picture,  is  simply  naive.  It 
just  will  not  happen.    Certainly  there  is  more 
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truth, than  fiction  in  the  saying  that  a  three 
or  four  per  cent  surplus  sets  the  price.  I 
reahze  that  a  shght  surplus  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  the  continuity  of 
supply,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  substantially 
depressing  the  price. 

If  I  may  come  back  to  my  former  point 
about  the  expertise  in  the  marketplace  being 
weighed  largely  in  favour  of  the  buyer  and 
not  the  seller.  That  is  why  I  say  that  before 
anyone  can  talk  with  assurance  about  increas- 
ing exports,  the  farmers,  through  their  market- 
ing boards,  will  have  to  control  at  least  some 
of  the  end  product.  This  is  one  reason  why 
Danish  pork  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
export  market,  and  competing  in  world 
markets.  The  Danes  can  say  to  an  importer, 
"We  can  supply  you  with  20  million  pounds 
of  pork,"  and  mean  it. 

They  can  do  this  on  a  continual  basis 
because  the  producers  have  control  of  the 
end  product,  to  the  extent  that  they  can  see 
all  export  demands  filled  and  are  interested 
in  keeping  within  the  confines  of  their  own 
country  only  enough  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. That  is  one  reason.  The  other  reason 
of  course  is  quality. 

In  summation  of  this  point,  I  would  say 
that  in  this  province  we  should  be  giving 
every  encouragement  to  marketing  boards,  to 
develop  facilities  to  handle  the  end  product— 
not  in  an  illegal  fashion  but  in  an  atmosphere 
where  there  is  a  very  close  working  relation- 
ship between  the  board  and  the  facility. 
To  continue  the  article: 

The  market  has  grown  steadily  for 
Ontario  farm  products  since  dollar  restric- 
tions came  off.  It  is  estimated  we  are 
selling  $100  million  worth  of  Ontario 
products  in  Britain  now.  If  we  can  even 
get  ten  per  cent  of  the  UK  import  market, 
we  can  greatly  increase  this  amount  of 
sales. 

There  appears  to  be  a  market  in  Britain 
almost  for  the  asking  for  thousands  of 
more  beans— bushels  of  beans— than  we  are 
now  selling.  Our  export  chances  appear 
brighter  with  this  crop  than  with  almost 
any  other,  but  we  must  do  a  selling  job 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  We  have  been 
export-selling  beans  only  when  we  know 
we  have  a  surplus;  that  is  always  too  late 
in  the  season  and  there  is  no  way  to 
develop  a  profitable  market.  We  must 
grow  for  a  market,  not  just  market  what  is 
grown.  We  must  be  able  to  guarantee  a 
continuity  of  supply  and  quality  within 
reason. 

Besides,  if  we  were  to  forward  a  price 
in  the  spring,   shipping  space   could  then 


be  reserved  for  orders  taken.  We  can  set 
our  price  in  the  spring  according  to  the 
US  government's  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration price.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
preferential  tariff  arrangement,  we  get  an 
eight  per  cent  tariff  preference,  plus  the 
seven  and  a  half  cent  difference  between 
the  US  and  Canadian  dollar. 

Our  main  competitor  in  selling  white 
beans  in  Britain  is  the  US.  Besides  our 
price  advantage  over  the  US,  our  beans 
are  also  preferred  by  some  processors  in 
Britain  from  a  quality  standpoint.  This 
year,  with  an  Ontario  white  bean  crop  of 
close  to  2,000,000  bushels,  growers  would 
have  had  an  advantage  in  selling  beans  if 
a  planned  export  selling  programme  had 
started  in  the  spring. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Pretty  good  speech. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  at  least  I  was  in  accord  with  that 
statement  because  I  thought  that  this  could 
be  done,  and  that  being  so,  I  was  all  in 
favour  of  it. 

My  hon.  friend  is  saying  that  in  the  spring 
a  contract  should  be  signed  with  the  importer 
for  so  many  bushels  of  white  beans,  in  this 
case,  at  such-and-such  a  price,  and  for  so 
many  millions  of  beans  to  go  to  that  partic- 
ular country  with  all  the  arrangements  being 
inherent  in  the  contract  which  would  be 
signed  in  the  spring.  In  so  doing,  the  bean 
growers  in  the  province  would  have  a  price 
advantage,  as  I  have  indicated  and  as  has  been 
indicated  in  the  article,  because  of  the  eight 
per  cent  tariff  preference  plus  the  7.5  cent 
difference  between  the  US  and  Canadian 
dollars.  In  this  way,  the  bean  growers  could 
actually  produce  for  an  export  market. 

Although  my  hon.  friend  does  not  say  so 
in  the  article,  I  presume  that  he  thinks  such 
a  contract  would  be  conditional,  pending 
yields,  weather  conditions  and  so  on— the 
things  that  farmers  are  subjected  to  in  the 
course  of  a  growing  season.  To  be  perfectly 
frank  and  honest  I  thought  this  would  be 
the  case  too,  and  I  thought  it  would  work 
well  in  the  sense  that  planned  export  selling 
could  be  done  in  the  spring,  but  if  weather 
and  crop  yields  were  such  that  conditions 
of  the  contract  could  not  be  filled,  then  the 
contract  was  not  in  any  way  binding.  How- 
ever, I  find  out  that  this  is  not  the  case  and 
I  want  to  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that 
this  is  set  out  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hugo  B. 
Hammerslag,  who  is  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced bean  dealers  in  North  America. 

It    is    a    letter    addressed    to    Mr.    Archie 
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McMurchie,  secretary,  Ontario  bean  growers 
marketing  board.  I  think  I  will  read  the 
whole  letter  because  it  is  quite  interesting 
and  it  sets  out  the  arrangements  which  are 
made  in  the  US  by  which  the  US  exports 
beans  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
places. 

Dear  Mr.  McMurchie: 

This  will  confirm  our  telephone  conver- 
sation of  February  6,  dealing  primarily 
with  marketing  practices  of  the  Michigan 
bean  industry  and  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection 
with  export  sales  of  Michigan  pea  beans. 

As  you  indicated  that  officials  of  the 
farm  products  marketing  board  stated  that 
buyers  in  the  United  Kingdom  could 
purchase  Michigan  pea  beans  in  the  spring 
or  summer  for  deferred  shipment  on  the 
basis  that  the  seller  would  not  be  required 
to  make  delivery  on  such  contracts  if 
growing  and  harvesting  conditions  resulted 
in  production  that  was  an  amount  that 
would  not  provide  a  surplus  for  export,  the 
party  or  parties  that  made  such  a  statement 
either  have  been  deliberately  or  uninten- 
tionally misinformed,  as  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
bean  btisiness  for  more  than  42  years,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I 
have  never  known  of  a  sale  of  beans  to  tlie 
United  Kingdom  or  any  other  country 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  above  statement. 
When  we  make  a  sales  commitment, 
either  domestic  or  for  export,  under  normal 
peacetime  conditions,  the  buyer  in  the 
contract,  and  by  the  same  token  the  seller, 
expects  the  buyer  to  accept  delivery  re- 
gardless of  market  conditions. 

It  is  apparent  that  some  of  your  officials 
connected  with  the  farm  products  market- 
ing board  do  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  bean  support  programme  as  adminis- 
tered by  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  might  be  well  for  them  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  provisions  and  condi- 
tions imdcr  which  this  programme  oper- 
ates, from  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  together 
with  the  standard  beans  storage  agreement. 
I  believe  that  you  have  copies  of  tliese 
documents  in  your  files  and  to  expedite 
matters  you  might  desire  to  forward  these 
to  the  proper  officials  so  that  these  docu- 
ments can  be  properly  evaluated. 

The  United  States  usually  establishes  the 
support  price  of  dry  edible  beans  during 
the  spring  prior  to  the  time  when  beans 
are   usually  planted.    This   price   does   not 


become  effective  until  September  1,  and 
provides  only  for  a  loan  to  the  producers 
at  the  support  level  that  has  been  estab- 
lished. This  is  a  non-recourse  loan 
which  permits  the  producer  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration at  the  full  support  price,  less 
storage  and  processing  charges.  The  loans 
mature  at  midnight  April  30  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  which  for  the  current  crop  would 
be  April  30,  1965,  and  for  the  coming  crop 
year  would  be  April  30,  1966. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture does  not  take  title  until  this  time 
and  therefore  does  not  enter  into  any 
export  or  domestic  sales,  directly  or  in- 
directly prior  to  this  date.  Only  producers 
are  eligible  to  procure  loans  under  this 
support  programme.  Bean  processors  or 
dealers  have  no  rights  whatsoever  under 
this  programme  to  borrow  money  on  beans 
that  they  may  have  in  their  inventory, 
from  either  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

After  the  takeover  date  and  when  a 
determination  is  made  as  to  the  quantity 
of  beans  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration may  have  in  its  inventory,  they 
then  determine  at  what  price  they  will  be 
willing  to  dispose  of  these  beans  on  an 
export  or  domestic  basis.  At  times  there  is 
no  price  differential  between  the  domestic 
and  export  price.  However,  when  there  is 
a  sizable  surplus,  beans  designated  for 
export  are  sold  at  a  lower  level  than  for 
the  domestic  market.  The  farmer  or  pro- 
ducer has  the  right  to  repay  loans  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  any 
time  prior  to  April  30,  and  in  such  event 
he  is  required  to  pay  the  government 
interest  on  his  loan;  whereas,  if  the  pro- 
ducer does  not  redeem  the  beans  or  repay 
the  loan,  interest  charges  are  waived  and 
as  stated  previously  there  is  no  recourse  to 
the  board. 

A  producer  can  only  obtain  a  loan  on 
beans  that  he  actually  produces  and  there 
are  several  penalties  provided  for  any 
violation  of  this  phase  of  the  programme. 
Producers  can  also  place  beans  under 
support  of  the  programme  without  borrow- 
ing money  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  procedure  is  known  as 
the  purchase  agreement  arrangement, 
whereby  the  producer  notifies  the  govern- 
ment that  he  is  placing  these  beans  under 
support  and  the  government  is  obliged  to 
take  delivery  of  these  beans  at  the  support 
level  prior  to  April  30  of  the  crop  year 
involved.     There   are   some   slight  t^chni- 
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calities  involved  with  this  procedure,  but 
I  am  sure  they  would  be  of  no  interest  to 
either  yourself  or  your  government  officials. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  this  information 
will  help  to  clarify  a  marketing  procedure 
that  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  individuals 
who  have  been  grossly  misinformed  and  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  welcome  informa- 
tion of  this  type.  It  will  provide  them  with 
the  truth  and  the  sales  practices  that  exist. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugo  D.  Hammerslag 

Tliis  letter,  I  am  sure,  produces  an  entirely 
different  picture.  When  the  United  States 
government  enters  into  the  field  of  exporting 
beans  it  is  for  the  previous  year's  crop,  and 
the  government  knows  precisely  how  many 
beans  it  has  to  sell.  The  only  piece  of 
speculation  is  the  price  at  which  they  are 
sold. 

If  a  comparable  situation  were  to  exist 
here,  the  federal  government  would  have  to 
provide  for  support  prices,  storage  facilities, 
and  undertake  the  negotiation  with  Great 
Britain  or  any  of  the  importing  countries  for 
the  sale  of  beans  in  the  spring  following  the 
crop  year. 

None  of  these  things  exists  here  in  this 
country.  In  view  of  this,  the  only  alternative 
is  for  the  Ontario  bean  producers  marketing 
board  to  undertake  an  export  programme 
more  elaborate  and  extensive  than  is  now  the 
case,  because  even  though  the  bean  growers 
in  this  province  have  an  eight  per  cent  tariff 
preference,  and  a  7.5  per  cent  advantage  be- 
tween United  States  and  Canadian  money, 
they  have  to,  in  effect,  compete  with  the 
US  Mint. 

Frankly,  under  these  conditions  I  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  visualize  the  Ontario  bean 
growers  marketing  board  getting  into  the 
export  business  wholesale,  unless  there  was 
an  assurance  that  it  could  be  done  at  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  growers.  Unless  beans 
were  supported  federally— which  they  are  not 
—at  a  reasonably  high  level,  then  the  pro- 
ducers would  not  know  what  they  would 
get  for  the  beans  until  the  following  spring, 
if  they  were  producing  specifically  for  an 
export  market. 

Undoubtedly  our  export  trade  in  beans 
is  going  to  increase,  because  production  seems 
to  be  moving  up  in  rather  a  spectacular 
fashion,  particularly  this  year,  and  it  follows 
that  our  exports  are  going  to  increase 
accordingly. 

However,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  my 
hon.  friend  can  convince  Mr.  Hays  to  do 
these    things    that    I    have    mentioned,    then 


bean  producers  can  produce  for  an  export 
market.  Barring  that,  it  would  seem  that  any 
major  shift  in  the  exporting  of  white  beans 
could  not  take  place,  at  least  for  a  few 
years,  unless  the  government  was  willing  to 
move  into  the  field. 

I  want  to  move  into  the  final  area  that 
I  intend  to  discuss  at  this  time.  This  is  the 
vertical  integration  problem.  My  colleague, 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver), 
talked  about  this  problem  two  years  ago,  and 
documented  a  very  convincing  case  against 
integrators  and  those  who  were  moving  into 
the  field. 

I  am  certainly  not  going  to  repeat  what  he 
said.  However,  this  year  there  appears  to 
be  an  alarming  increase  in  vertical  integra- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  food 
council.  I  am  told  by  reliable  sources  that 
York  Farms  and  Green  Giant  are  moving  into 
the  field  extensively,  so  much  so  that  the 
vertical  integration  of  these  two  companies 
is  up  one-third  over  last  year.  These  com- 
panies are  offering  very  attractive  deals,  so 
attractive  that  one  could  hardly  turn  them 
down. 

They  offer  to  rent  the  farm  for  10  years. 
In  some  cases,  as  an  added  carrot,  they  say 
that  they  will  tile-drain  the  farm.  Campbell 
Soups,  for  instance,  has  moved  into  the  field 
in  a  rather  spectacular  fashion,  undertaking 
to  produce  much  of  its  own  produce.  In  the 
chicken  and  turkey  field,  the  company  is 
undertaking  to  produce  its  own  feed  for  these 
operations. 

Apparently  the  food  council  has  been  in- 
effectual in  dissuading  these  companies  from 
entering  the  field  to  this  extent.  Even  UCO 
has  been  involved  rather  extensively  in  the 
integration    field. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  to  the  co-operatives 
what  Pierre  Berton  is  to  the  Church,  but  I 
do  not  think  a  little  introspection  does  any 
of  us  any  harm.  To  descend  to  the  vernacular, 
it  really  burned  my  socks  to  see  UCO  and 
Tenderflesh  Limited  importing  turkeys  by 
the  carload  from  the  United  States  this  past 
year.  Not  only  did  they  import,  but  they 
were  one  of  the  biggest  offenders.  And  yet 
officials  of  the  company  justify  this  action  by 
saying  that  they  have  to  compete.  In  order 
to  be  competitive,  they  say,  and  stay  in 
business,  we  have  to  do  this. 

The  obvious  question  then  is,  stay  in  busi- 
ness at  whose  expense?  The  farmers,  of 
coiurse!  The  very  man  the  co-operative  was 
designed  to  help.  It  is  a  strange  paradox 
indeed,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Another  excuse  given  is  that  this  sort  of 
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thing  guarantees  a  continuity  of  supply.  I 
say  hogwash.  Who  is  trying  to  kid  whom? 
Why  are  they  not  honest  enough  to  say 
that  they  are  doing  it  because  they  want  to 
make  a  profit?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
in  this  country  we  cannot  guarantee  continuity 
of  supply?  Of  course  we  can. 

If  I  were  offering  advice  to  my  hon.  friend, 
I  would  say  that  he  should  get  these  people 
together  to  re-examine  their  aims  and  ob- 
jectives, because  I  feel  that  the  farming  com- 
munity as  a  whole  cannot,  and  will  not, 
tolerate  this  kind  of  action.  Perhaps  this  kind 
of  thing  is  the  reason  why  some  farm  people, 
and  e\en  a  few  farm  leaders,  are  becoming 
disillusioned  about  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  the  province. 

I  repeat  that  the  co-operative  movement 
has  done  a  lot  in  this  province  for  farmers, 
particularly  in  the  fertilizer  business,  and  in 
a  number  of  other  fields.  But  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  a  reassessment  took  place, 
because  I  feel  the  co-operative  movement 
has  become  misguided  over  the  years,  and  I 
hope  my  hon.  friend  will  help  the  movement 
get  back  on  the  rails  once  again.  I  say  that 
most  sincerely. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  immense 
increase  in  the  vertical  integration,  from  the 
farmer's  vantage  point,  is  the  steadily  increas- 
ing cost-price  squeeze,  and  the  resulting 
decrease  of  income  in  recent  years.  The 
farmer  has  turned  to  something  that  is  sure  to 
guarantee  him  a  steady  income  with  very 
little  or  no  work,  and  so  the  climate  is 
created  for  the  vertical  integrate. 

If  it  has  not  already  become  clear,  the 
tenor  of  my  remarks  has  been  centered 
around  the  farmer's  inadequate  income,  and 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  through 
farmers  collectively— with  the  help  of  gov- 
ernment—trying to  better  their  luck  in  the 
marketplace. 

When  one  talks  about  government  help 
for  farmers  in  the  provincial  field,  it  follows 
almost  automatically  that  one  will  look  at 
Quebec  and  what  the  Quebec  government  is 
doing  for  agriculture.  The  province  of  Quebec 
realizes  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  the 
province's  economy,  and  is  determined  to  help 
it,  even  if  it  means  spending  public  funds  to 
do  so.  Five  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  total 
budget  in  Quebec  goes  for  agriculture. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  see  what 
Quebec  is  doing  for  its  farmers  and  for  agri- 
culture. First,  let  me  make  another  point. 
Needless  to  say,  when  aid  is  given  to  agricul- 
ture to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  Quebec  by  the 
government,  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances,   it    places    our    farmers    at    a    very 


decided      competitive      disadvantage      when 
similar  help  is  not  given  here. 

Now  then,  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  Quebec 
is  doing  for  its  farm  people: 

1.  Quebec  is  giving  farmers  a  direct 
cheque,  amounting  to  25  per  cent  rebate  on 
school  taxes. 

2.  Under  the  Quebec  farm  credit  associa- 
tion, the  counterpart  of  our  junior  farmer 
loan,  the  recipient  of  a  loan  is  entitled  to  a 
remission  of  one  third  of  the  amount  loaned, 
up  to  $3,000,  if  he  proves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  bureau  that  he  has  lived  on  his  farm 
and  cultivated  it  without  interruption  during 
ten  years  following  the  date  of  signature 
of  the  loan.  This  is  granted  only  once. 

3.  The  bureau  charges  interest  at  the  rate 
of  2.5  per  cent  per  year. 

4.  In  addition,  under  The  Farm  Improve- 
ment Act,  1961,  the  government  will  pay  the 
interest  up  to  3  per  cent  on  a  loan  of  up 
to  $3,000,  if  a  farmer  borrows  money  in 
order  to  purchase  cattle,  pigs  or  sheep  for 
breeding  purposes,  farm  implements  and 
agricultural  equipment  or  machinery,  or  the 
improvement  of  land  and  buildings. 

5.  The  government  pays  the  interest  up  to 
3  per  cent  on  a  loan  of  up  to  $4,000  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  Underground  or  surface  drainage  or  the 
improvement  of  the  land  in  any  way. 

(b)  The  erection  or  improvement  of  build- 
ings. 

(c)  Drinking  water  supply  systems,  or  im- 
provement thereof. 

(d)  Installing  or  improving  electric  wiring. 

6.  The  government  of  the  province  guaran- 
tees loans  under  The  Farm  Improvement  Act, 
including  losses  of  principal  and  interest  up 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  such 

loss. 

7.  The  government  subsidizes  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  livestock  to  slaughtering 
centres  in  remote  areas,  far  removed  from 
markets. 

8.  Special  assistance  and  encouragement  is 
given  to  farmers  for  purchases  of  purebred 
heifers,  premiums  for  the  purchase  of  pure- 
bred swine. 

9.  A  direct  grant  of  $1,000  for  those  who 
really  desire  to  establish  themselves  on  a 
farm  in  order  to  make  a  living,  the  grant  to 
be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

10.  A  grant  of  30  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  commercial  fertilizers,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100  per  fanner  per  year. 

11.  Subsidization  of  milk  going  into  manu- 
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facturing  plants  to  the  extent  of  17  ¥2   cents 
in  the  summer  and  35  cents  in  the  winter. 

These  are  the  main  subsidization  pro- 
grammes of  The  Quebec  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Needless  to  say,  it  is  much  more 
extensive  than  exists  in  Ontario.  In  order  that 
farmers  in  this  province  be  given  the  kind 
of  help  that  is  so  desperately  needed;  in 
order  that  farmers  in  this  province  not  be 
kept  in  a  situation  of  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  its  sister  province,  Quebec;  and  in 
order  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  bring  the 
level  of  farm  income  closer  to  that  enjoyed 
by  other  segments  of  the  economy,  I  would 
strongly  urge  my  hon.  friend  to  implement 
with  despatch  the  following: 

1.  Forgive  one-third  of  every  junior  farmer 
loan  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000  if  the  borrower 
has  kept  up,  within  reason,  his  interest  and 
principal  payments  for  ten  years,  provided 
he  is  a  full-time  farmer. 

2.  Reduce  the  interest  on  junior  farmer 
loans  from  5  per  cent  to  3  per  cent. 

3.  Pay  up  to  2  per  cent  of  the  interest  on 
farm  improvement  loans  with  a  principal  for- 
giveness after  five  years  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
total  amount  of  the  loan  up  to  $500. 

4.  Subsidize  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
livestock  to  slaughtering  centres  in  remote 
areas  that  are  far  removed  from  markets. 

5.  Provide  payment  of  a  direct  grant  of  20 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $75  per 
farmer  for  a  year. 

May  I  stress  again,  that  this  is  help  that 
farmers  desperately  need  in  this  province  and 
I  would  ask  my  hon.  friend  to  act  accordingly. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce 
has  covered  the  agricultural  waterfront  pretty 
completely  and  well. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Much  of  what  I  intended 
to  say,  he  has  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  avoid,  on  those 
portions  that  he  has  covered,  undue  repeti- 
tion. I  shall  borrow  from  his  remarks,  add 
some  that  I  have  and  try  to  drive  home  the 
point.  My  basic  theme  will  be  the  same  as 
his,  and  this  is  no  accident,  because  anybody 
who  knows  anything  about  agriculture  knows 
what  the  basic  problem  of  agriculture  is.  The 
basic  problem  of  agriculture  is  that  farmers 
do  not  have  enough  net  income.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  There  are  very  few  problems 
in  agriculture  that  could  not  be  solved  by  the 


farmers  themselves,  if  they  had  sufficient 
income  to  do  it,  but  they  are  in  a  cost  price 
squeeze.  Their  costs  are  going  up  and  their 
incomes  are  tending  to  come  down,  so  that 
they  are  in  a  squeeze  and  they  are  simply 
not  in  a  position  to  help  themselves. 

We  have  had  this  illustrated  many  times 
in  this  House  in  many  ways,  but  perhaps  the 
best  one  is  the  simple  fact  that  agriculture 
represents  some  nine  or  ten  per  cent  of  our 
population  and  is  getting  some  four,  five  or 
six  per  cent  of  our  income.  They  are  getting 
about  half  of  a  fair  share  of  the  national  or 
provincial  income.  Now  I  think  something 
has  to  be  done  about  this.  I  was  interested 
in  my  hon.  friend's  reference  to  that  speech 
of  the  deputy  Minister  when  speaking  to  the 
soil  and  crop  improvement  association.  I 
noticed  that  he  also  reproduced  some  of  that 
speech  in  this  report  from  Queen's  Park 
under  the  direction  of  Don  Fairbairn  and,  in 
it,  he  pointed  to  the  nub  of  the  situation.  He 
said: 

I  am  advised  that  since  1947  beef  has 
gone  up  25  per  cent  to  the  consumers,  but 
down  13.8  per  cent  to  the  producers. 
Wheat  was  $2  per  bushel  to  the  farmers 
and  bread  17  cents  to  the  consumer.  Now 
wheat  is  $1.65  to  the  farmer  and  bread  is 
23  cents  to  the  consumers.  Since  1951  the 
prices  the  farmers  receive  have  gone  down 
13  per  cent  while  the  farmers'  costs  have 
gone  up  13  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  go  no  further  than 
that.  I  know  of  no  other  business  in  the 
world  where  costs  can  go  up  and  incomes 
can  go  down  and  they  still  stay  in  business. 
The  explanation  for  it,  of  course,  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Farmers  net  a  wage  per  hour 
which  is  grossly  in  violation  of  the  minimum 
wage  of  this  province,  if  applied  even  to  the 
owners  of  the  farms,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  hired  help  on  the  farm.  They  are  living 
on  their  capital;  they  do  not  take  out  of  their 
business  what  any  normal  businessmen  would 
do— an  adequate,  fair  return  percentage-wise 
on  the  capital  they  have  invested.  This  is  the 
only  reason  that  farmers  are  able  to  exist. 

Now,  we  have  to  do  something  about  this 
situation.  I  was  rather  interested  the  other 
day  when  the  standing  committee  was  con- 
sidering the  milk  bill.  One  of  the  witnesses 
that  came  before  us,  a  gentleman  from 
eastern  Ontario,  referred  to  the  same  speech 
of  Mr.  Biggs,  and  said  he  had  heard  this 
many  times  before.  In  effect,  he  said:  "I 
am  getting  tired  of  hearing  about  it;  I  want 
to  see  some  action  that  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  correcting  it."  And  this  is  going 
to  be  the  whole  thrust  and  purport  of  my 
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remarks.  Not  in  detail,  because  much  of  the 
detail  has  already  been  given  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce,  but  in  the  areas 
in  which  I  think  the  government  has  got 
to  move  if  it  is  going  to  restore  agriculture  to 
a  position  where  it  is  getting  a  fair  share  of 
the  wealdi  that  is  being  produced  in  this 
province,  and  in  this  nation. 

One  way  that  it  has  to  be  done,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  have  a  planned  economic  develop- 
ment. That  means  there  has  got  to  be  some 
con.scious  decisions  made  by  this  government. 
It  has  to  be  willing  to  pump  back  into 
the  farm  sector  of  the  economy  some  of  the 
wealth  that  experience  has  proven  that  the 
farm  sector  of  the  economy  cannot  get  for 
itself  through  its  normal  marketing  pro- 
cedures. 

Now  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
might  as  well  face  reality.  This  government 
will  be  very  inhibited  in  doing  this. 

Second,  we  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  live  in  a  climate  conditioned  by  the 
editorial  writers  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  and 
tiie  usual  "city-slicker"  approach  to  agricul- 
tural problems,  which  magnifies  far  out  of 
proportion  any  subsidy  that  is  given  to 
agriculture.  Actually  these  subsidies  have 
done  very  little  but  toy  with  the  problem  of 
redressing  the  balance  between  agricultural 
income  and  agricultural  outgo,  but  the  whole 
climate  is  such  that  the  public  is  conditioned 
to  oppose  and  to  think  that  the  farmers  arc 
living  on  handouts. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  can 
call  them  handouts— you  can  call  them  any- 
thing you  want— but  in  a  planned  economic 
development,  which  is  going  to  restore  agri- 
culture to  its  rightful  place  in  our  economy, 
much  more  money  has  to  be  put  back  in 
various  ways  into  that  agricultural  sector. 
Obviously  you  will  have  to  pick  and  choose 
to  create  the  greatest  possible  incentive  for 
the  farmer  to  do  the  job  himself,  and  I  know 
of  no  group  of  people  who  will  do  the  job 
for  themselves,  who  are  more  independent, 
who  are  more  willing  to  operate  on  a  private 
enterprise  basis  and  do  their  own  job,  if  they 
have  half  a  chance. 

The  problem  is  tliey  are  living  in  a  capi- 
talistic economy,  where  they  are  licked  both 
ways.  When  they  go  to  buy  the  things  they 
want,  they  are  charged  whatever  the  person 
selling  wants  to  charge  them;  in  many  in- 
stances when  they  go  to  sell,  they  have  to 
take  what  the  buyer  wants  to  give  them. 
They  liave,  through  their  marketing  schemes, 
been  able  to  correct  that  to  some  degree,  but 
not  enough  to  redress  the  balance. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  look,  as 


my  hon.  friend  has  pointed  out,  at  the  kind 
of  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  You  will  see  both  what  is  done 
and  the  rather  spectacular  results  that  have 
been  produced  in  a  short  time.  When  I  was 
discussing  The  Milk  Act,  I  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  saying  to  the  great 
body  of  producers  in  this  province,  who 
might  want  to  bring  their  production  up  to 
a  grade  A  level,  is  that  they  simply  have  not 
got  the  means,  on  the  net  income  that  they 
are  living  with,  to  be  able  to  improve  the 
standard  of  their  plant  to  reach  grade  A 
production. 

In  O^it'bec  you  find  that,  for  example,  in 
addition  to  the  federal  subsidies,  the  Quebec 
government  has  recognized  that  something 
mu.st  be  done  and  is  giving  35  cents  a 
hundredweight  subsidy  for  grade  A  milk  from 
October  to  April.  It  is  giving  from  15  to  18 
cents  a  hundredweight  during  the  summer 
months  in  addition  to  the  federal  subsidies. 

In  otlier  words,  this  is  bolstering  the  income 
of  that  group  of  people  who  have  not  been 
getting  a  fair  price  for  grade  A  milk,  because 
they  were  in  the  manufactured  milk  field, 
enough  of  an  income  that  they  get  vip  to 
something  approaching  the  grade  A  price. 
In  addition  to  that,  you  have  direct  subsidies 
of  $500  for  building  milk  houses.  You  have 
subsidies  for  mechanical  cooling,  not  on  any 
uneconomic  unit,  but  on  a  basis  of  at  least 
four  cans  or  more.  You  have  general  assist- 
ance in  fertilizer  and  lime  and  feed  grains. 
Now,  this  is  pumping  back  into  the  agricul- 
tural economy  something  that  they  should 
have,  but  within  our  economic  .system,  ex- 
perience has  proved  they  simply  have  not  got 
the  power  in  the  marketplace  to  get  it  for 
themselves. 

In  a  planned  economic  development,  you 
acknowledge  that  it  is  desirable  that  they 
shoidd  have  it  and  you  make  certain  that 
they  get  it.  The  techniques  you  use  can  be 
as  varied  as  you  wish  to  make  them.  Once 
again,  as  I  said,  by  giving  as  much  incentive 
for  the  job  to  be  done  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves. 

I  was  interested,  for  example,  in  looking 
at  the  results.  I  pointed  out  the  other  day 
that  as  a  result  of  the  kind  of  programme 
that  has  been  launched  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  over  the  past  year  the  dairy  herds 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  increased  some 
23,000.  The  increa.se  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  is  four  times  the  decrease  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  including  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Indeed,  only  one  other  province 
other  than  Quebec  has  had  an  increase  in 
the  dairy  herd  numbers  over  the  past  year. 
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and  that  is  the  province  of  P.E.I.  Now,  when 
I  made  that  conunent  the  other  day,  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  interjected 
and  queried  as  to  what  sort  of  a  change 
this  represented  in  terms  of  the  absolute  num- 
bers that  they  had  before.  I  was  interested 
in  checking  on  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
rather  significant. 

I  discovered,  for  example,  that  in  the  years 
1960  to  1964,  this  is  what  has  happened  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  milk  cows  on  farms.  In  each  of 
those  succeeding  years  it  has  gone  from 
975,000  to  992,000  to  970,000  to  950,000 
and  to  954,000. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  What  is  the 
production? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  production  has  gone 
up,  I  agree.  But  I  am  talking  about  the 
number  in  the  herds. 

Now,  what  happened  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  in  the  same  five-year  period?  It  was 
1,009,000;  1,006,000;  1,032,000;  1,048,000; 
1,060,000.  A  slow,  but  consistent  increase. 
In  Ontario,  the  tendency  is  to  a  slow  decrease. 
But  in  the  one  year,  following  the  incentives 
that  have  been  given,  to  try  to  meet  the 
position  of  the  dairy  industry  at  the  moment, 
we  find  that  in  the  province  of  Quebec  there 
is  a  jump  of  23,000  in  the  numbers;  four 
times  the  decrease  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  1964? 

Mr,  MacDonald:  The  figures  I  gave  you  are 
1964.  And  the  ones  I  am  giving  you  now, 
the  change  over  the  last  year,  are  the  figures 
as  compared  with  last  year  and  they  are 
found  in  the  latest  news  report  from  the  On- 
tario milk  producers  co-ordinating  board. 
May,  1965. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  the  exact  figures  as 
to  the  budget  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
because  I  think  the  budget  figures  are  de- 
ceiving in  that  the  so-called  Quebec  agricul- 
tural budget  is  a  resources  budget  and  it 
includes,  I  think,  forestry  and  some  other 
resources. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  It  is  completely  separate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  completely  separate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  not  argue  with 
you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  it  is  completely 
separate,   I  have   got  a   devastating  piece  of 


evidence  here  for  the  hon.  Minister,  but  I 
think  he  is  wrong.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  the  budget  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
for  agriculture  last  year  was  $112.5  million. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  Minister  cares  to  take  his 
estimates  out,  he  will  find  that  the  agricul- 
tural budget  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  in 
the  same  year,  is  approximately  $21  milhon. 
Now,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
AS^airs,  I  am  certain  that  this  includes  other 
departments  that  would  be  separate  in  the 
Ontario  government. 

However,  the  interesting  thing  is  that  if 
you  take  our  agricultural  estimates,  the  total, 
including  the  federated  colleges  at  Guelph, 
was  $21,500,000.  The  total  for  Guelph  is 
$7,400,000.  In  other  words,  other  than  Guelph 
—which  I  am  not  minimizing,  but  if  I  can 
separate  it  for  a  moment— the  total  agricultural 
budget  is  $14  million.  Quebec's  assistance  to 
their  dairy  industry  is  precisely  that  figure, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  government  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
hopes  that  by  1975  they  will  have  increased 
the  economic  units  by  100  per  cent.  If  I  may 
give  these  exact  figures:  Last  year  there  were 
90,000  farms  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  of 
which  only  20,000  were  considered  economic 
imits.  By  1975  Quebec  hopes  to  increase  those 
20,000  to  40,000  economic  units  by  its 
assistance  programme.  And  subsidies— if  I 
may  use  that  horrible  term  in  the  presence  of 
a  Tory  government  and  the  editorial  writers 
and  how  they  will  use  it  and  misrepresent 
it— to  the  dairy  industry  alone  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  are  $14  million  a  year,  which  is 
the  total  budget  of  this  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, other  than  the  federated  colleges  at 
Guelph. 

Now,  without  going  into  any  more  detail, 
the  simple  point  I  am  making  is  that  there  is 
no  point  in  lamenting,  as  Mr.  Biggs  has  done 
most  eloquently  across  the  province  of  On- 
tario, the  position  of  agriculture;  the  unfair 
position  in  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  There  is  no  point  in  lamenting 
about  it  any  further,  if  the  government  is 
wiUing  to  start  to  plan  an  economic  develop- 
ment which  will  redress  that  situation.  That 
means  pumping  back  into  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy  millions  of  dollars 
so  that  they  will  get  their  fair  share.  Now  I 
know  the  hon.  Minister  will  say  that  he  is 
doing  some  of  these  things.  He  introduced, 
for  example,  a  housing  programme  which  he 
announced  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  am  glad  we 
have  gotten  to  the  stage  where  we  can  frankly 
say  that  there  are  houses  in  the  rural  areas 
that  are  equivalent  to  a  slum  and  we  want 
to  do  something  about  it.  Up  until  now  if 
you    said    that,    you    usually    off^ended    the 
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rural    folk    so    that    you    would    defeat   your 
purpose,  politically  at  least. 

We  have  the  hon.  Minister,  for  example, 
announcing  that  he  is  now  going  to  have  a 
contest  in  which  they  are  going  to  give  a 
prize  in  each  county  for  the  best  homestead, 
for  the  best  farm.  Now  all  of  this  is  very 
fine,  but  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  not  getting  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
The  root  of  the  problem  is  to  get  money 
back  into  the  agricultural  sector  of  the 
economy  so  that  they  can  do  something  about 
improving  their  farms.  You  may  perchance, 
with  some  little  assistance  that  you  are  giving 
or  you  may  give  with  this  tantalizing  prospect 
of  a  prize,  encourage  them  to  do  something. 
However,  farmers  cannot  do  something  if  they 
do  not  have  the  money.  And  there  is  no  point 
in  setting  up  a  contest  if  the  farmers  basically 
lack  the  means  to  be  able  to  improve  their 
farms  so  they  can  meaningfully  enter  the 
contest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  are  telling  a 
farmer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Look,  my  good  friend, 
\ou  have  sold  cars  all  your  life,  I  was  raised 
on  a  farm. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  are  telling  a 
farmer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  I  am  telling  a  farmer 
but  I  am  telling  a  Tory  farmer  who  is  opposed 
to  economic  planning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  have  been  much 
closer  to  farming  in  the  last  20  years  than 
>'ou  have.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  come  on 
down  and  I  can  prove  it. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Aren't  the 
farmers  raising  enough  produce  now?  What  is 
your  beef? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  comment  is— it  is  good  these  two  are  to- 
gether, Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  am  telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  comment  is  about 
on  the  level  of  those  made  when  we  discussed 
the  plight  and  the  social  problems  of  the 
Indians,  when  our  friend  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  said 
that  the  Indians  were  happy  living  in  their 
tents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  did  not  say  tents. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
dealt  with  one  aspect  of  what  I  think  has  to 


be  done— planning  the  economic  development 
and  pumping  back  income  into  the  agricul- 
tural economy. 

There  is  a  second  thing  that  I  want  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister,  and  that 
is  the  whole  ARDA  programme.  My  hon. 
friend  from  Huron  Rruce  once  again  has 
touched  on  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
what  he  said,  but  let  me  try  to  illustrate  my 
point  this  way.  I  have  here  the  report  and 
digest  of  the  ARDA  projects  at  the  end  of 
the  first  full  operational  year,  June,  1964. 

Again,  if  it  does  not  become  too  irksome 
I  want  to  compare  Quebec  and  Ontario.  I  do 
so  because  these  are  the  only  two  provinces 
that  are  really  comparable  in  terms  of  the 
nature  of  our  agriculture,  the  size  of  the 
province  and  everything  else.  If  you  look 
through  this  book  you  will  find  on  page  19  the 
report  for  the  province  of  Quebec  and  what 
it  has  done  in  ARDA.  There  were  100 
projects  approved,  there  were  22  projects 
withdrawn  or  not  approved,  one  project  is 
imder  discussion  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  four  projects  were  recommended— 
a  total  of  127  projects  and  a  total  sharable 
cost  of  $6.8  million,  with  a  federal  share  of 
$3.4  million.  This  is  at  the  end  of  the  first 
operational  year,  June,  1964.  And  then  you 
go  through  this  book  and  there  are  literally 
ten  pages  of  the  details  of  the  projects. 

When  you  get  to  the  end  of  those  ten 
pages,  you  come  next  to  the  province  of 
Ontario.  And  what  is  the  position?  Not  100 
projects  as  in  Quebec,  but  only  21  projects. 
Not  a  total  amount  involved  of  $6.8  million 
as  in  Quebec,  but  a  total  amount  of  only  $3.4 
million.  Not  a  federal  contribution,  as  there 
was  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  of  $3.4 
milhon,  but  in  Ontario  only  $1.8  million. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
two  things  have  to  be  pointed  out.  I  said 
this  before  but  I  think  in  the  context  of  what 
we  are  considering  here  tonight  it  shovild  be 
repeated.  This  government  has  taken  a 
narrow,  purely  agricultural  approach  to 
ARDA.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  and  in 
most  of  the  other  provinces  across  this  coun- 
try, they  recognize  that  ARDA  seeks  rural 
area  development. 

One  thing  that  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  to  anybody  who  takes  a  look  at  our 
rural  area  is  that  agriculture  is  becoming  a 
smaller  and  smaller  sector  of  the  economy 
within  that  rural  area.  You  have  to  diversify 
the  economy.  In  the  terminology  that  we 
picked  up  when  we  attended  the  regional 
development  conference,  you  have  to  find 
the  "growth  points."  Some  of  the  growth 
points  may  be  logical,  they  may  be  obvious. 
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and  you  encourage  their  development.  In 
some  other  rural  areas,  they  may  not  be 
obvious,  therefore  you  have  to  go  into  inten- 
sive research. 

Here  again  is  where  you  get  a  striking 
contrast  between  what  goes  on  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  and  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Leonard  O.  Gertler,  in  the  confer- 
ence at  Queen's  on  areas  of  economic  stress 
in  Canada,  pointed  out  about  that  first  year, 
and  just  let  me  quote  this  paragraph: 

One  of  the  most  striking  demonstrations 
of  the  difference  between  the  Quebec-type 
approach  to  the  problems  of  economic 
development  and  the  Ontario-type  is  the 
relative  importance  placed  by  each  on 
research  into  their  ARDA  programmes.  In 
the  figures  released  by  the  federal  ARDA 
this  past  summer  on  projects,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  full  operational  year  of  the 
federal-provincial  programme,  Quebec's 
projects  are  shown  to  include  an  amount 
of  $1,200,000  in  round  numbers,  or  about 
23  per  cent  of  the  total,  for  research,  while 
the  amount  for  that  purpose  in  Ontario  was 
a  measly— 

that  is  my  adjective,  it  is  not  in  the  report: 
—$187,405,  or  about  six  per  cent  of  the 
total  ARDA  expenditures  in  the  province. 

Not  only  are  we  spending  much  less  on 
ARDA  because  of  our  narrow  approach,  but 
only  six  per  cent  of  the  very  small  amount 
that  we  are  spending  is  going  on  research; 
Quebec  is  spending  much  more,  and  23  per 
cent  of  that  much  bigger  figure  is  being 
spent  on  research. 

In  other  words,  they  are  not  playing 
around  on  the  surface;  they  are  going  into  an 
area  such  as  they  have  done  in  that  eastern 
Quebec  development  area,  with  a  team  of  80 
experts— economists,  sociologists,  and  all  of 
the  various  modern  disciplines,  and  they 
study  the  economy,  and  they  discover  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  economic  posi- 
tion. Furthermore,  as  we  all,  I  think,  will 
acknowledge,  you  cannot  develop  one  ARDA 
programme  if  you  have  not  the  participation 
of  the  people  in  the  area,  so  that  they  feel 
that  they  are  part  of  it  and  it  is  their  project. 
Another  thing  that  is  done  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  you  will  find,  is  that  of  80  experts, 
a  significant  proportion  of  those  experts  is 
going  to  be  what  you  might  call  adult  educa- 
tionists, people- 
Mr.  Letherby:  Deadwood! 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  deadwood. 
Mr.  Letherby:  Nitwits! 


Mr.  MacDonald:  —people  in  radio  and  TV 
and  various  forms  of  adult  education  who,  in 
effect,  are  taking  these  projects  out  and  hold- 
ing literally,  not  just  scores,  but  hundreds  of 
study  groups  with  the  people,  to  have  them 
brought  in,  to  study  the  problem  and  what 
they  are  planning  to  do,  to  get  them  to  under- 
stand it  and  to  get  them  to  participate.  All 
of  this  is  part  of  modern  economic  develop- 
ment. I  do  not  know  but  I  would  hope,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  toward  which  ARDA  can  make 
such  a  real  contribution,  that  it  is  not  beyond 
the  capacity  of  a  good,  old  Tory  govern- 
ment- 
Mr.  Letherby:  We  will  not  go  for  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —to  face  up  to  what  is 
required  in  modern  terms  and  to  tackle  the 
job.  I  repeat,  ARDA  is  the  second  important 
item  and  it  is  one  in  which  you  can  tap  the 
resources  that  are  available  on  the  federal 
level  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  you  are 
doing.  I  wish,  for  example,  this  government 
were  tapping  the  resources  available  at  the 
federal  level  from  ARDA  in  half  as  effective 
a  fashion  as  we  have  done  on  technical  and 
vocational  assistance  training  in  the  building 
of  our  technical  schools  across  this  province. 
The  money  was  there  and  we  have  gone  after 
it  to  meet  an  obvious  need  in  the  province. 
The  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to  is  that 
the  government  is  not  persuaded  of  the  need. 
If  it  were  persuaded  of  the  need  in  ARDA, 
it  would  go  and  get  that  money  and  put  it 
to  work  to  try  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  third  area  that 
has  been  touched  on  in  various  aspects  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce  and  that, 
of  course,  is  the  whole  question  of  marketing. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  help  farmers  help 
themselves  is  to  assist  them  in  building  more 
effective  collective  bargaining  procedures 
through  our  marketing  legislation.  I  must  say 
that  the  last  year  has  proved  pretty  con- 
clusively that  farmers  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  have  got  over  a  stage  of  non- 
confidence  as  far  as  marketing  boards  are 
concerned.  I  doubt  whether  there  has  ever 
been  a  year  in  the  history  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  where  the  results  of  votes  in 
marketing  have  been  as  spectacular.  Indeed, 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Rural  Co-operator 
which  came  to  my  desk  just  this  morning, 
headlines  a  front-page  story  "Newmarket 
plans  near—"  and  reports  still  others  that  are 
emerging  and  on  which  they  are  hoping  to 
have  quick  votes,  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 

Let  us  take  a  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
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has  happened  in  the  last  year.  You  had  the 
tender  fruit  vote— 90  per  cent  "yes";  the 
largest  vote  that  has  ever  been  held,  I 
understand,  in  any  plan  in  the  history  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  What  interests  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  This  vote  was  held  to 
give  the  marketing  board  tlie  power  to  fix 
prices.  I  want  this  good  Tory  government  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  contemplate  this 
horrible  manifestation  of  socialism— or  some- 
thing of  that  nature— emerging  in  their  midst; 
and  presumably  it  must  have  been  with  your 
approval  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Ontario 
farm  products  marketing  board. 

In  other  words,  a  group  of  farmers  dis- 
covered that  in  the  very  difficult  circum- 
stances of  marketing  perishable  fruit,  tender 
fruit,  negotiating  prices  did  not  give 
adequate  power  to  get  the  necessary  returns. 
Apparently  they  got  permission  from  the 
marketing  board,  they  held  a  vote  and  they 
have  90  per  cent  endorsation  and  are  now 
armed  with  the  right  to  go  out  and  say  that 
the  price  for  this  product  is  going  to  be  this. 
Where  is  your  free  enterprise  now?  Out  the 
window,  and  quite  rightly  so. 

Indeed,  the  interesting  thing  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  are  dealing  with  the  philo- 
sophic aspects  of  the  things,  is  that  for  years 
we  have  lived  on  the  continent  where  econ- 
omists have  assured  us  that  something  in 
excess  of  50  per  cent  of  the  prices  on  this 
continent  are  managed  prices.  Almost  ten 
years  ago  the  economists  of  President  Eisen- 
hower—this has  stuck  in  my  mind  and  I 
repeat  it  to  make  my  point— studied  it  and 
said  that  52  per  cent  of  the  prices  in  the 
United  States  were  managed  prices.  In 
other  words,  the  market  demand  and  supply 
had  nothing  to  do  at  all  with  the  prices. 
When  General  Motors  decides  what  it  is 
going  to  do,  for  example,  this  year,  it  decides 
that  the  price  of  a  car  is  going  to  be  X 
number  of  dollars,  and  it  fixes  that  price 
because  it  comes  to  the  conclusion  in  advance 
that  it  is  going  to  make  X  numl>er  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  profit,  and 
it  works  back  to  the  prices  it  has  decided 
on.  There  is  no  play  between  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Here  you  have  a  very  extraordinary  situ- 
ation, and  I  commend  it.  I  think  it  is  very 
heartwarming  to  discover  that  a  group  of 
lowly  producers,  who  are  in  a  relatively 
defenceless  position  in  the  markets,  have 
finally— I  trust  not  imwittingly,  not  unknowl- 
edgeably— been  given  the  power  by  this 
government  to  fix  their  own  prices  so  that 
they  can  have  a  greater  hope  of  getting  a 
return  for  their  products  that  would  match 
their  costs  of  production. 


There  was  the  first  vote.  There  was 
another  vote,  for  instance,  in  the  broiler 
industry,  and  here,  of  course,  I  should  let 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Connell)  take  over,  because  he  knows  more 
about  broilers  than  I  ever  could.  For  years 
he  has  had  a  surplus  and  he  has  to  have  a 
Tory  feed  every  now  and  again— a  barbecue 
—to  get  rid  of  his  surplus.  But  the  rest  of 
them  do  not  have  that  means  of  disposing  of 
their  surpluses  and  they  were  going  bank- 
rupt. So  this  year  they  had  a  vote  and  what 
was  the  result?  Eighty-five  per  cent  said 
"yes"— the  largest-ever  recorded  vote  for  a 
new  board  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
they  are  going  to  go  out  fixing  quotas  to  try 
to  cope  with  this  surplus.  Here  you  have  a 
board  faced  with  surpluses,  the  problem  that 
had  wrecked  the  stability  of  their  markets, 
which  is  now  going  to  have  the  power  to  fix 
the  quotas  and  try  to  get  some  orderly 
marketing  established. 

The  wheat  board,  one  of  our  old  estab- 
lished boards,  during  this  last  year  set  a 
record.  It  bought  some  5,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat— all  the  surpluses  have  been  disposed 
of.  They  had  a  plebiscite  during  the  last 
year;  they  sought  a  major  increase  in  their 
check-ofi^;  from  ten  cents  up  to  16.5  cents, 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  doubting  Thomases 
who  said,  "Oh,  the  farmers  in  the  secrecy  of 
a  ballot  box  when  they  have  only  to  mark  an 
X  are  not  going  to  agree  to  this  additional 
check-off.  They  will  not  have  the  wisdom 
to  strengthen  their  collective  position  to 
market  even  more  effectively  in  the  future." 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  had 
a  70  per  cent  "yes"  vote.  In  this  area  they 
recognized  what  they  needed. 

You  have  a  turkey  vote  set  for  June- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  was  applauding  in  his  "farmer" 
capacity,  rather  than  his  "professional" 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

We  have  the  bean  problem.  Again,  my 
lion,  friend  has  done  me  the  service  of  spell- 
ing out  most  of  the  detail,  but,  Mr.  Chsiir- 
man,  there  is  one  thing  that  really  puzzles 
me  in  relation  to  the  bean  board.  Here  is 
a  board  which  has  set  up  its  own  company 
to  buy  and  cope  with  its  .surpluses  in  this 
particular  fashion  and  this  company  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  years.  It  has 
lost  money  consistently;  indeed,  it  lost  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $400,000  down  through 
the  years,  up  until  three  years  ago,  and  all 
the  time  it  was  losing  money,  the  indepen- 
dent   dealers    did    not    object.     Three    years 
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ago,  it  started  to  make  money.  For  the  last 
three  years  it  has  consistently  made  money. 

The  additional  fact  that  I  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions (Mr.  Grossman),  in  his  new  and 
intense  interest  in  agriculture,  is  that  the 
bean  company  has  control  of  ten  to  12  per 
cent  of  the  beans— that  is  all— so  it  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  market.  Yet  suddenly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  trade  had  no  objection 
to  the  farmers  strengthening  their  position 
and  stabilizing  the  market  all  down  through 
the  years,  it  changed  its  mind,  and  you  have 
great  protests.  Suddenly,  the  government  be- 
gins to  lend  an  ear  to  the  protesters— those 
who  were  marketing  90  per  cent  of  the 
product.  Suddenly  we  have  comments— 
rightly  or  wrongly  I  do  not  know,  because  I 
understand  that  some  of  the  comments  that 
got  into  the  press  were  inaccurate— but  you 
have  comments  from  spokesmen  of  the 
Ontario  farm  products  marketing  board  say- 
ing that  the  operations  of  the  bean  board 
were  unethical. 

The  government  suggested  that  they 
should  separate  the  company  from  the 
marketing  board.  They  had  their  annual 
meeting  and  the  growers  said  in  effect,  "No, 
we  have  no  intention  of  separating  our  com- 
pany from  the  marketing  board,  unless  we 
are  ordered  to  by  the  government  and  then, 
in  effect,  under  the  law  of  the  land."  So 
what  did  the  government  do  then?  It  brought 
in  Price  Waterhouse,  and  Price  Waterhouse, 
of  course,  brought  in  a  report  which  was 
precisely  what  the  government  wanted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Are  you  suggesting  that 
we  dictated  the  report? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  dictated  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  if 
you  were  to  take  what  you  were  saying  be- 
fore Price  Waterhouse  went  in  to  study  the 
matter  and  just  elaborate  on  it,  you  would 
have  an  accurate  prophecy  of  what  was  in 
the  report. 

But  my  point  is  simply  this:  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  Price  Waterhouse 
does  not  know  anything  about  farm  market- 
ing. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  It  knows  something  about 
accounting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  may  know  something 
about  accounting.  I  am  not  denying  that  it 
knews  something  about  accounting,  but  Price 
Waterhouse  does  not  know  anything  about 
farm  marketing.  This  is  where  I  get  these 
interesting  contrasts  in  the  marketing  scheme. 


The  hon.  Minister,  as  late  as  last  week, 
praised  the  record  of  the  Ontario  cheese 
producers  marketing  board.  Let  us  not  argU3 
about  little  legal  differences,  but  what,  in 
essence,  is  the  difference  between  the 
approach  of  the  Ontario  cheese  producers 
marketing  board— in  which  a  co-op  that  it 
set  up,  handles  its  surpluses  and  if  it  at  any 
time  the  board  is  not  going  to  get  an  ade- 
quate price  on  the  market,  the  co-op  will 
step  in  and  take  the  product  off  the  market. 
What  is  the  difference,  in  essence,  between 
that  kind  of  approach  and  what  the  bean 
board  is  attempting  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  the  difference  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  suggest  to  you  that  "all 
the  difference  in  the  world"  is  merely  on 
legal  technicalities,  and  the  government— in 
my  view,  quite  wrongly— is  willing  to  hang 
its  hat  on  these  legal  technicalities.  The  result 
if  that  you  are  going  to  weaken  the  position  of 
a  group  of  farmers. 

Let  me  state  it  in  general  terms,  in  the 
philosophic  terms  that  seem  to  be  becoming 
part  of  the  whole  considerations  of  this 
House,  and  this  is  really  my  basic  point, 
that  farmers  have  the  right  to  develop  their 
marketing  procedures;  farmers  should  have 
the  right  to  accumulate  money  collectively 
by  a  democratic  decision  through  a  check- 
off so  that  they  have  the  assets  to  develop 
a  stable  marketing.  If  stable  marketing  re- 
quires that  they  have  to  go  into  processing 
or  that  they  have  to  have  a  separate  company 
or  a  co-op  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  sur- 
pluses, I  think  that  farmers  are  entitled  to 
do  this  kind  of  thing.  If  the  law,  at  the 
moment,  makes  it  illegal  for  them,  I  say  the 
mistake  is  in  the  law,  not  in  what  the  farmers 
are  doing. 

Let  us  be  blunt  about  the  situation,  the 
bean  board  is  under  attack  today  because  a 
well-known  Tory  in  southwestern  Ontario, 
W.  G.  Thompson— one  of  the  bag  men,  the 
fund  raisers  for  the  Tory  Party  in  south- 
western Ontario,  and  the  biggest  dealer  in 
the  area— who  did  not  object  when  the  bean 
board  was  losing  money,  is  objecting  to  it 
now  that  it  is  getting  in  and  becoming  more 
and  more  effective.  Just  as  this  government 
was  willing  to  lend  its  ear  to  the  packers  in 
the  hog-producing  battle  a  few  years  ago  so 
the  government  takes  a  stand  today  in  which 
it  is  going  to  weaken  the  position  of  the 
bean  marketing  board  and  the  company  that 
the  board  has  set  up  to  strengthen  its  posi- 
tion in  the  marketing  field. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  political  influence. 
Indeed,  I  am  interested  in  all  the  varied 
arguments  about  getting  into  the  export  mar- 
ket. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  not  only 
does  W.  G.  Tliompson  dominate  the  market 
here  domestically,  but  W.  G.  Thompson  dom- 
inates the  Canadian  export  market  in  Britain. 
When  representatives  of  the  bean  marketing 
board  went  over  to  see  about  the  marketing 
they  found  that  all  of  the  Canadian  beans 
were  handled  through  one  or  two  brokers— 
the  buddies,  the  business  buddies  of  W.  G. 
Thompson.  And  what,  of  course,  angered  W. 
G.  Thompson— and  the  anger  has  been  picked 
up  by  the  whole  Tory  machine,  the  farm 
products  marketing  board  and  now  Price 
Waterhouse;  they  are  all  converging  on  the 
board— is  that  the  board  went  over  and  found 
other  brokers  who  were  willing  to  market 
some  of  the  beans.  In  other  words,  they  were 
willing  to  break  the  monopoly  position  that 
W.  G.  Thompson  had  in  the  British  market. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  angers 
farmers;  when  they  see  other  farmers  who 
are  more  politicians  than  they  are  farmers 
willing  to  work  with  the  government— for- 
getting what  their  basic  interests  and  the  basic 
needs  of  agriculture  are.  So  I  come  back  to 
my  basic  proposition  that  farmers  are  en- 
titled to  build  their  marketing  schemes,  to 
develop  their  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cedures. They  should  have  the  right  to  raise 
money  by  a  democratic  decision,  their  own 
money,  so  that  they  can  build  the  necessary 
machinery,  including  processing,  if  it  is  their 
desire  to  move  into  the  processing  field  to 
cope  with  a  proportion  of  the  product  which 
may  become  a  surplus  and  wreck  the 
stability  of  the  market. 

This  government  would  not  think  for  one 
moment  of  stepping  in,  for  example,  to  the 
operations  of  W.  G.  Thompson  and  saying: 
"Look  now,  we  are  not  going  to  permit  you 
to  use  some  of  your  own  money  to  develop  a 
new  aspect  of  your  marketing  because  that 
is  going  to  give  you  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage!"  But  this  government  does  not 
hesitate  to  step  in  with  a  group  of  farmers 
and  say:  "You  cannot  use  your  own  money 
to  develop  your  own  marketing  position  so 
that  you  will  be  in  a  better  competitive  posi- 
tion." This  is  what  baffles  me  when  I  watch 
Tories  in  action,  and  they  have  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  producer  and  the  middle- 
men or  the  processers  in  the  field.  When  the 
chips  are  down  and  the  processers  crack  the 
whip,  this  government  goes  along  with  them 
whether  it  was  the  packers  in  the  hog  deal, 
or  whether  it  is  W.  G.  Thompson  and  the 
dealers  in  the  bean  marketing  situation  at 
the  present  time. 


Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin):  Tell  us  about  the 
hog  deal  now,  how   is  it  working? 

An  Hon.   member:   What  about  FAME? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  come  to  FAME  in 
one  moment. 

Mr.  McNeil:  Tell  us  about  the  hog  deal 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  you  have 
just  said  is  categorically  imtrue. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Categorically  un- 
true. 

An  hon.  member:  What  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  he  just  said 
about  one   man.   Absolute   nonsense. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  that  if  it  is 
categorically  untrue,  you  will  have  to  talk 
very  fast  to   persuade  a   lot  of  the  farmers 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  I  have  listed  three 
things:  Planned  economic  development  and 
pumping  more  money  into  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy;  the  whole  ARDA  pro- 
gramme and  a  really  full  development  of  the 
ARDA  programme;  and  the  whole  question 
of  marketing,  as  three  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  you  can  improve  the  positioh  of 
agriculture— improve  it  at  the  net  income 
level— give  the  farmer  adequate  money  so 
that  from  that  point  on  he  is  in  a  tetter 
position  to  look  after  his  own  problems. 

I  want,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  deal  with 
two  isolated  incidents  or  problems  in  the 
same  general  context.  The  first  one  I  want 
to  deal  with  is  the  question  which  I  raised 
briefly  during  the  consideration  of  the  esti- 
mates of  Hydro,  namely,  a  small  group  of 
farmers— half-a-dozen  farmers  up  in  northern 
Ontario  led  by  Carl  W.  Moore  in  Cochjane. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  why  worry  about 
that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  worry  about  hint)? 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  going  to  worry  about 
him,  because  all  you  Tories  have  washed  your 
hands  of  him  and  now  I  will  explain  why. 

I  have  read  the  pile  of  correspondence. 
Sure  he  has  had  letters  from  the  hon.  Miii- 
ister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  letters  frorti 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  he  has  a 
file    of    letters    from    the    hon.    member    for 
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Cochrane  North  (Mr.  Brunelle).  He  ought  to 
pubhsh  a  book— "My  Correspondence  with 
Queen's  Park." 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
If  he  hstens  to  you  he  will  get  no  place. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  given  up  trying 
to  get  some  assistance  from  the  Conservatives, 
and  I  do  not  blame  him.  The  essential 
point  is  this,  if  I  may  just  tidy  away  one 
little  item  in  which  the  hon.  Minister  and  I 
had  a  little  difference  of  opinion.  When  I 
quoted  the  hon.  Minister  as  saying,  during  a 
meeting  up  there,  to  the  effect  that  it  required 
five  to  six  units  to  be  able  to  run  a  beef  farm 
in  that  area,  the  hon.  Minister  bounded  to  his 
feet  like  a  missile  off  the  launching  pad  at 
Cape  Kennedy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Do  not  flatter  me! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  said  that  simply  was 
not  the  case!  Well,  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Moore  and  this  is  what  he  says: 

You  mentioned  that  Mr.  Stewart  denied 
ever  saying  that  a  farmer  needs  from  five 
to  six  units  in  this  area  to  beef  farm.  On 
the  28th  day  of  April,  1965,  I  spoke  to  a 
number  of  farmers  at  an  agricultural  meet- 
ing in  Cochrane,  Ontario,  and  most  persons 
were  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Stewart  said 
four  to  five  or  five  to  six,  but  he  did  state 
one  or  the  other.  One  farmer,  a  Mr. 
Clarence  Wilson,  where  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Biggs  and  associates  had  dinner,  said 
that  Mr.  Stewart  was  stressing  at  the  dinner 
that  the  farmer  in  this  area  needs  four 
to  five  hundred  acres  to  beef  farm.  As  far 
as  written  documentation  I  cannot  obtain 
this  as  it  was  mentioned  in  a  verbal 
speech  at  a  banquet  held  in  Mr.  Stewart's 
honour  at  the  Commando  Hall  in  Cochrane 
in  June,  1964— the  approximate  date,  I 
believe,  was  the  14th  of  June. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): What  does  that  prove? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  it  proves  is  that  I 
think  Mr.  Moore  was  correct  and  it  slipped 
the  mind  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  you  not  think  the 
Minister  was  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Can  I  explain  what 
happened? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  At  the  time  that  you 
raised  the  point  I  think  that  you  said  I  had 
advised  Mr.  Moore  by  letter  or  had  said  this 


to  him  directly.  Now,  I  said,  I  had  riot  done 
that  and  I  did  not.  I  did  make  that  statisment, 
and  I  cannot  remember  where  it  was  because 
I  have  said  it  quite  often,  that  large  units 
were  required  for  a  successful  farm  operation 
in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  So  who  was 
right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  deny  that  at 
all,  but  I  did  not  say  what  you  said  at  the 
time  and  I  think,  if  you  check  Hansard 
which  I  have  not  done,  you  would  find  that 
is  where  I  disagree— not  in  what  I  said. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  is  correct.  In  other  words,  when 
the  hon.  Minister  got  up  he  was  not  denying 
the  substance  of  what  I  said,  he  was  quibbling 
over  a  technicality  and  implying  the  substance 
was  wrong.  Now  he  concedes  the  substance 
was  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Who  is  right  there, 
you  or  the  hon.  Minister? 

An  hon.  member:   It  is  pretty  obvious. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  withdraw  my  in- 
terjection! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  Minister  is  right 
in  what  he  said,  and  you  know  nothing 
about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prob- 
lem here  is  a  simple  problem,  but  it  is  a 
problem  which  is  illustrative  of  many  of  the 
difficulties  that  agriculture  faces.  Here  is  a 
group  of  farmers  who  rightly  or  wrongly  got 
into  an  area  where  they  have  not  got  hydro. 

Mr.  McNeil:  How  many  farmers  are  there? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  how  many 
there  are. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):   There  is  just 

one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no,  there  are  more 
than  one.  You  go  back  and  look  at  your 
files,  there  are  more  than  one  but  at  the 
moment  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  many. 
Just  let  me  make  my  point. 

The  farmers  got  into  this  area,  they  have 
established  themselves  in  beef  farming.  The 
rules  of  Hydro  are  that  you  cannot  go  more 
than  two-thirds  of  a  mile  for  each  farm 
in  lining  up  the  poles  to  be  able  to  take 
electricity   to   the   farm.    When   we    debated 
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this  with  Hydro  in  the  Hydro  estimates,  I 
said  this  figure  of  two-thirds  in  various  con- 
texts has  been  changed  many  times  down 
through  the  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Only  once! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right,  only  once.  Let 
us  change  it  once  more  to  meet  these  par- 
ticular circumstances. 

Now,    the    answer   of    Hydro— and    this    is 

taking  sort  of  a  narrow,  businesslike  approach 

as  far  as  Hydro  is  concerned— Hydro  said  we 

cannot  within  the  framework  of  our  law  and 

the  regulations   do  more  than  that.   If  there 

is    anything   more    to    be    done    there    should 

be    a    development    fund.    Indeed,    the    hon. 

member  for  Cochrane  North  two  years  ago 

assured  Mr.  Moore  that  this  was  the  answer 

and  he  was  going  to  push  for  it.  Indeed  the 

hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  wrote 

a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore  in  which  he  said  this: 

I  fully  appreciate  your  need  and  desire 

for     hydro     service,     but     under     existing 

regulations  this  can  only  be  supplied  under 

certain   definite   conditions   which   compare 

favourably  with  those  in  any  other  province 

in  Canada. 

Now,  let  me  pause  right  there:  "  'T  ain't  true" 
—in  the  vernacular,  "  'T  ain't  true."  Because 
Mr.  Moore  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  in  which  he  spelled  out  his  problem  and 
unsolicited  there  came  back  to  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  all  the  way  from  Pilot  Butte, 
Saskatchewan,  a  letter  from  one  Mrs.  Alice 
Ellis,  who  says: 

As  a  resident  of  Saskatchewan  visiting 
Toronto  I  was  amazed  to  read  Carl  Moore's 
letter  and  the  cost  of  getting  power  to  his 
farm  in  Cochrane. 

Which,  incidentally,  is  going  to  be  $14,000. 

I  own  a  farm  in  Saskatchewan  8^  miles 
from  the  nearest  hamlet  and  35  miles  from 
the  closest  town, 

I  have  had  power  on  my  farm  for  seven 
years.  At  that  time  the  distance  between 
outlets  was  IV2  miles.  We  paid  $100  down 
and  the  balance  of  $500  in  six  payments 
with  interest.  A  neighbour  of  mine  who 
is  2y2  miles  from  the  closest  line  has  had 
hydro  extended  to  his  farm  at  some  extra 
cost  but  nothing  like  $14,000.  We  are 
charged  the  same  amount  if  we  are  1^ 
miles  away  or  if  the  line  goes  directly  over 
the  farm. 

We  have  very  little  hydro  power 
until  the  Saskatchewan  dam  is  finished. 
Cost  per  power  averages  about  $10  to  $12 
a  month.  This  was  all  planned  by  the  CCF 
administration  under  the  direction  of  David 


Cass  Hayes,  manager  of  the  Saskatchewan 
power  corporation,  who  was  fired  by  the 
Liberals. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  point  I  was  making. 
The  hon.  Minister's  letter  is  simply  in  error. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  would  mind 
if  I  make  this  comparison  between  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  the  province  of  Saskatch- 
ewan, that  naturally  construction  costs  on  the 
prairies  are  going  to  be  a  great  deal  less 
than  they  are  in  the  province  of  Ontario  with 
the  type  of  terrain  that  we  have  here.  It  does 
cost  a  great  deal  more  to  build  a  mile  of  line 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  than  it  does  in 
Saskatchewan.  Furthermore,  the  type  of  line 
that  is  built,  with  the  greater  security  of  serv- 
ice in  this  province  than  I  understand  is  the 
case  in  many  of  the  rural  areas  in  Saskatch- 
ewan, such  matters  naturally  increase  the 
cost  of  lines  that  are  built  throughout  the 
rural  areas,  and  particularly  in  the  north,  in 
Ontario. 

I  have  not  at  hand  further  comparisons 
with  Saskatchewan  except  to  say  this,  that 
my  understanding  is  that  there  will  be  a  pay- 
ment required  of  a  group  of  people  in  a 
commimity,  in  what  we  here  might  call  a 
township,  and  everybody  pays  in  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  get  the  line  built.  This  is 
not  quite  comparable  with  the  system  that  we 
have  in  Ontario. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  might  go  into  this 
a  bit  further  and  satisfy  himself  that  condi- 
tions between  our  province  and  between  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  in  the  matter  of 
rural  electrification  are  very  different  and 
Ontario   is   far   ahead  of   Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  conscience  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Muskoka  drove  him  to  stand 
up  and  give  such  a  weak  case  that  he  under- 
lined the  validity  of  what  I  was  saying,  I 
welcome  his  interjection.  There  may  be 
differences  in  costs  but  let  us  get  down  to  the 
point,  let  us  not  be  sidetracked  on  this.  Why 
cannot  we  get  the  electricity  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Boyer:  There  are  few  farmers  in  On- 
tario who  are  not  served  by  our  rural  electric 
system. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  the  hon.  member  has 
to  do,  Mr,  Chainnan,  is  to  change  his  regula- 
tions, the  same  as  he  has  already  changed 
them  to  meet  the  changing  conditions.  If 
Hydro  is  so  hidebound  that  it  cannot  change 
them,  let  us  come  back  to  the  proposition 
which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management  put  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Moore,    and   which    has    been    suggested   in 
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many  other  quarters— namely,  to  have  a 
development  fund  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  north.  Indeed,  let  me  give  you  a  voice 
from  the  north  and  this  is  going  to  get  pretty 
close  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
In  the  Daily  Press,  Timmins,  of  January  12, 
1965,  an  article  headed,  "Farmers  need 
electricity,"  says: 

The  farmers  complain  they  cannot  en- 
courage more  farmers  to  settle  within  an 
area  that  would  conform  to  Hydro  require- 
ments for  electric  service  because  much 
of  the  land  is  tied  up  by  absentee  land- 
lords or  by  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  The  department  administers  Crown 
lands  and  can  refuse  to  sell  if  it  considers 
the  property  better  suited  to  other  uses. 
This  is  actually  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmer  since  he  does  not  become  bur- 
dened with  land  that  may  have  no  value 
for  farming  but  could  be  good  for  other 
development  such  as  pulpwood  produc- 
tion. Since  the  law  permits  anyone  to  buy 
land  if  he  can  negotiate  the  sale  and  can 
afford  it,  expropriating  land  from  the  ab- 
sentee landlord  would  not  please  everyone 
and  it  would  not  guarantee  the  develop- 
ment of  new  farms. 

What  the  government  should  do  through 
its  own  hydro-electric  commission  is  to 
subsidize  the  farmers  to  the  extent  that 
electrical  power  is  brought  to  their  prop- 
erty. This  would  mean  meeting  the  initial 
cost  of  line  installation  plus  whatever  extra 
expense  is  met  in  keeping  up  the  service 
until  sufficient  settlement  ensures  a  paying 
proposition. 

And  later  on  in  the  editorial: 

More  areas  of  the  north  are  going  to 
have  to  be  electrified  to  promote  develop- 
ment. Coal  oil  lamps  have  disappeared  in 
the  towns  and  they  should  have  gone  from 
the  farms  also. 

In  other  words,  if  within  the  framework  of 
Hydro  this  government  does  not  seem  to 
understand  what  economic  planning  is,  as  it 
has  had  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  how  it 
can  use  an  agency  of  the  Crown  such  as 
the  ONR  or  Hydro  as  a  genuine  develop- 
ment agency  to  take  amenities  to  the  people 
who  deserve  to  have  these  things,  then  let 
it  set  up  a  separate  development  fund,  be- 
cause you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
interesting  thing. 

I  trust  Mr.  Moore  has  not  been  led  up  the 
garden  path  on  this,  but  he  has  been  assured 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane  North 
that  this  summer,  if  he  will  just  bide  his 
time  and  be  a  quiet  boy,  the  men  from  ARDA 


will  come  in  and  talk  to  him  and  ARDA  will 
move  him  elsewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Wouldn't  that  be  sen- 
sible? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  certain  it  would 
be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  know  anything  about  it,  though. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute  with  "he 
does  not  know  anything  about  it."  Just  do 
not  toss  off  statements  like  this. 

They  will  move  Mr.  Moore  to  another  area 
at  a  cost,  and  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
the  cost  may  be  more  than  to  get  the  hydro 
in  to  Mr.  Moore  and  the  farmers— who  are 
happy  with  the  farm,  which  is  a  good  farm 
except  that  it  does  not  happen  to  have  elec- 
tricity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Wait  until  the  hon. 
Minister  tells  us  about  the  farm. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is  go- 
ing to  get  up  and  say  it  is  a  bad  farm,  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  He  is  not  going  to  say 
that  at  all.  There  are  other  considerations. 
It  is  not  just  a  question  of  getting  hydro 
lights  to  Mr.  Moore.  There  are  many  other 
considerations  in  the  north  country  and  I 
suggest  with  very  great  respect  that  the  hon.. 
member  knows  little  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  suggest  with  just  as 
great  respect  that  I  have  visited  the  north 
more  than  any  other  hon.  member  of  this 
House,  certainly  more  than— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  yes,  I  have,  and  when 
this  session  is  over  I  will  be  back  to  the  north 
again.  When  I  visited  the  north  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  thing  that  was  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Sudbury  Star,  to  the  effect 
that  I  know  something  about  the  problems  of 
the  north  because  I  go  and  see  them  at  first 
hand.  So  I  am  not  interested  in  this  rather 
cheap  effort  to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the 
trail. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  are  talking  about  an  area,  we  are 
talking  about  Carl  Moore's  farm  which  the 
ONR  track  runs  through;  and  there  is  a 
railway  station  on  the  farm.  It  is  not  miles 
and  miles  out  in  the  bush.  All  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  a  little  bit  more  flexibility,  a  little  bit 
more  willingness  to  use  these  agencies  of  the 
Crown  to  assist  to  develop  northern  Ontario, 
would  meet  the  problems  of  northern  Ontario 
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and  you  would  not  get  them  so  excited  when 
you  suddenly  have  news  stories  about  bring- 
ing all  the  Italians  over  and  getting  them 
established  in  northern  Ontario,  when  you 
were  not  doing  anything  for  the  farmers 
themselves  there.  Indeed,  Mr.  Moore  rather 
caustically  said  he  thought  he  would  emigrate 
to  Italy  so  that  he  could  come  along  with  the 
Italian  immigrants  for  the  new  beef  farms  in 
the  north,  and  get  all  the  subsidies  you 
would  likely  gi\e  them  to  establish  a  new 
venture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes,  you  would  say 
that,  you  never  think  of  who  will  pay  for  all 
these   subsidies. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  were 
not  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  who  is  im- 
pervious to  a  new  idea,  I  would  be  most 
discouraged  at  this  point.  I  spent  the  earlier 
part  of  my  remarks  trying  to  prove  to  a  Tory 
government  that  if  they  were  going  to  fulfill 
something  of  the  preaching  of  the  deputy 
Minister  for  redressing  the  imbalance  of  in- 
come and  outgo  for  agricidture,  there  will 
have  to  be  subsidies.  Now  he  says  there  are 
going  to  be  no  subsidies.  In  other  words, 
they  are  going  to  do  nothing  about  the  farm 
problem.  Perhaps  he  knows  nothing  about  it, 
and   silence  would  be   more   appropriate. 

I  want  to  deal,  finally,  with  a  very  delicate 
issue;  to  a  degree,  it  is  sub  judice,  if  you  will, 
because  it  is  an  issue  that  is  being  investi- 
gated. I  am  referring  to  FAME. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  sub  judice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  really  sub  judice. 
I  say  in  a  fashion  it  is,  but  it  really  is  not  sub 
judice. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  How  can  it  be  in 

a  fashion  something?    It  either  is  or  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  before  the  courts. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  before  a  com- 
mission. Who  is  splitting  hairs  now? 

Mr.   Chairman:    Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  this  also  at  the  outset.  I  proclaim  a  con- 
flict of  interest.  I  hold  two  shares  in  FAME; 
I  am  proud  to  hold  two  shares  in  FAME.  At 
least  I  put  my  money  in  a  project,  along  with 
13,()()()  farmers,  to  try  to  develop  something.  I 
did  not,  like  some  people  whom  I  cannot  see 
because  I  have  not  got  eyes  in  the  back  of 
my  head,  put  it  in  some  fast-buck  mining 
stock  down  on  the  stock  exchange  and  lost 
their  shirt  on  it. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Never  mind.  They 
are  not  here  tonight. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  not  here  tonight? 
Seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  hon. 
members  in  this  House  who  are  shareholders 
in  FAME  and  therefore  they  all  have  conflicts 
of  interest.  I  am  not  going  to  be  inhibited, 
because  I  never  had  any  idea  when  I  bought 
the  shares  that  I  was  going  to  make  money 
on  them,  I  am  less  certain  that  I  shall  at 
this  point  than  I  was  originally.  But  I  want 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  this  project. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  talk  like  a 
regular  NDP'er.  You  invest  money  in  the 
hope  of  losing  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  are  accusing  me  of 
talking  like  Mr.  Wintermeyer,  your  point  is 
well  taken. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
be  serious  about  this,  because  this  is  an 
extremely  serious  matter. 

I  concede  that  until  the  report  comes  down, 
this  government  is  not  in  a  position  to  act. 
My  hope  would  be  that  when  this  report 
comes  down,  it  will  do  something  to  rebufld 
confidence,  not  only  among  the  shareholders 
of  FAME,  but  among  the  public  in  general 
and  the  farming  community  in  the  feasibility 
of  this  project,  so  that  you  can  rescue  a 
group  of  13,000  farmers  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  who  have  put  some  $2.5  million  of 
their  money  in  the  project  that  I  think  is  very 
worthwhile.  I  think  it  should  be  saved. 

As  far  back  as  last  December,  after  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  York  county 
shareholders'  meeting,  and  reflected  carefully 
on  what  was  happening  on  this  issue— the 
kind  of  issue  about  which  one  could  be  toss- 
ing press  releases  once  a  week,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  follow  up  the  situation— I  made  a 
pulilic  statement.  I  made  three  points,  which 
I  think  are  still  valid,  and  I  reiterate  them 
for  the  hon.  Minister's  consideration— indeed, 
for  the  whole  government's  consideration. 
One  is  that  when  farmers  are  seeking  to 
build  this  kind  of  project,  and  they  have 
sliown  evidence  of  good  faith  to  the  extent 
of  putting  up  $2.5  million  of  their  own  money, 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  assistance  from 
the  government  by  way  of  extension  of 
credit.  I  make  that  statement  confidently, 
because  it  is  a  pattern  that  can  be  docu- 
mented elsewhere.  If  you  go,  for  example,  to 
Nova  Scotia,  where  the  farmers  sought, 
through  co-operatives,  to  build  hog  slaughter- 
ing plants,  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia 
has  matched  at  least  dollar  for  dollar;  I  even 
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heard  $2  for  $1.  And  they  have  never  lost 
a  single  dollar,  notwithstanding  arguments 
to  the  contrary  sometimes  from  government 
spokesmen. 

In  other  words,  here  is  another  Tory  gov- 
ernment that  is  willing  to  go  into  partnership 
with  the  farmers  in  building  their  own 
slaughtering  establishments,  their  own  pack- 
ing plants. 

Secondly,  in  this  province  a  year  or  so  ago, 
when  the  tobacco  producers  had  a  problem 
of  marketing  their  product  and  how  they  were 
going  to  store  it,  and  even  were  considering 
processing,  this  government  was  willing  to 
advance,  and  ultimately  advanced,  $11 
million.  Indeed,  on  this  I  think  they  lost 
something. 

I  think  if  the  hon.  Minister  were  really 
honest  and  above  board,  this  is  not  really  a 
secret  of  his.  I  think  everybody  is  entitled 
to  know  what  the  loss  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Are  you  suggesting  I 
am  not  being  above  board? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Efforts  were  made  a  year 
ago  to  find  out  how  much  had  been  lost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  said  I  would  tell  you 
when  the  tobacco  sales  were  completed,  and 
you  will  be  told.  I  resent  being  told  that 
I  am  not  acting  above  board. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Very  good.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister has  made  his  initial  statement,  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  tell  us.  I  think  the 
tobacco  has  been  sold. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  not  the  case, 
it  will  be  made  when  the  tobacco  sales  have 
been  completed.  I  have  nothing  to  hide- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  On  the  sales  of  two  or 
three  years  ago  they  have  not  been  com- 
pleted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  sir.  They  are  sold 
on  conditional  basis,  and  when  the  tobacco 
is  all  sold  the  report  will  be  tabled.  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  hide,  but  until  we  know 
how  much  tobacco  is  in  those  warehouses  and 
the  weight  of  that  tobacco  and  the  grade  of 
it  as  it  comes  out  of  those  warehouses,  we 
cannot  yet  determine  how  much  tobacco  is 
being  sold  and  for  what  dollars. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  will  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  the  hon.  Minister,  But 
my  point  is  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  been 
willing— this  government  has  been  willing— 
to  advance  $11  million  to  this  group  of 
farmers  when  they  were  faced  with  a  serious 
problem.  I  am  not  objecting  to  it,  but  I 
wonder    why    the    double    yardstick?    Why, 


when  another  group  of  farmers  was  seeking 
assistance,  was  the  government  so  hesitant? 

Thirdly,  this  government,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  dynamic 
Robert  Macaulay,  set  up  the  Ontario  de- 
velopment agency.  We  have  been  informed 
already  this  year  of  quite  a  number  of  the 
companies  for  whom  this  government  has 
underwritten  credit  needs  that  have  actually 
gone  bankrupt,  and  you  have  lost  money.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  anybody  takes  a  look 
at,  for  example,  the  project  up  in  Owen 
Sound,  if  you  want  to  get  a  shaky  project, 
this  one  was  shaky  right  from  the  outset. 
Why  is  the  government  willing  to  assist 
marginal  projects  in  the  industry,  when  they 
were  not  willing  to  assist  even  a  project  that 
they  might  consider  to  be  marginal? 

In  other  words,  all  I  am  saying  at  the 
moment  is  that  the  case  is  pretty  solid  for  the 
government  assisting  a  group  of  farmers  who 
have  given  such  evidence  of  good  faith  on 
their  part.  However,  I  will  add  that  clearly 
one  of  the  problems  involved  in  this  whole 
project  is  that  there  was  some  deficiency  in 
managerial  know-how,  if  I  may  put  it  as 
kindly  as  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  may  well  be  that  when 
the  report  has  come  down,  some  means  may 
have  to  be  sought  in  conjunction  with  farm 
organizations,  or  conceivably  with  co-ops  in 
the  field,  to  get  an  assurance  of  the  degree  of 
managerial  know-how  and,  at  the  same  time, 
protect  the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  and 
now  the  bondholders  of  FAME.  But  I  hope 
that  the  tendency  to  almost  a  personality  con- 
flict—let us  be  frank  about  it— that  existed  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  FAME,  between  certain 
personalities  in  FAME  and  this  government, 
that  the  government  will  be  big  enough  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones.  Because  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has  a  genuine  concern  for  agricul- 
ture—and I  know  he  has— and  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has  a  genuine  concern  for  the  future 
of  co-operatives  in  this  province— and  I  know 
he  has— he  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  let  one 
of  the  biggest  projects,  involving  13,000 
farmers,  collapse  completely.  You  will  not 
only  destroy  and  lose  the  money  that  has 
been  invested  in  the  project,  and  destroy  the 
confidence,  you  are  going  to  undermine  the 
whole  approach  and  the  whole  attitvide  to- 
wards co-operatives.  As  my  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  said,  because  co- 
operatives tend  more  and  more  to  operate 
within  the  confines  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem as  though  they  were  just  another  busi- 
ness,   big   business,   with   profits   being   their 
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main  incentive,  and  even  though  they  import 
and  compete  with  the  turkeys  produced  in 
Ontario,  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  a  pretty 
dangerous  stage  in  terms  of  confidence  in  co- 
operatives in  this  province.  There  is  wide- 
spread concern  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
losing  sight  of  the  original  objectives  of  co- 
operatives. And  I  think  you  would  add 
further  to  this  rather  alarming  and  disturbing 
siUiation  if  you  let  this  go  down. 

I  repeat,  before  I  sit  down,  that  having  set 
up  a  commission  you  have  to  wait  for  the 
report,  but  I  hope  the  government  will  be 
able  to  be  big  about  this,  and  will  be  willing 
to  underwrite  credit  needs.  You  are  not 
handing  them  money;  you  are  only  under- 
writing credit  needs,  as  has  been  done  by 
ODA.  Assure  yourself,  if  you  must,  in  co- 
operation with  the  directors  of  FAME,  that 
you  get  the  necessary  managerial  know-how, 
but  get  this  project  on  so  that  the  farmers  in 
this  field  can  gain  a  greater  collective 
strength  in  the  marketing,  power  in  the 
marketplace,  because  this  is  what  they  need 
if  they  are  going  to  increase  their  net  income. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
afternoon  and  this  evening  we  have  been 
treated  to  many  ideas  and  a  review  of  ideas, 
policies  and  programmes  on  agriculture  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

There  are  certain  things  that  I  think  should 
be  set  straight  on  the  record.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Huron-Bruce,  to  my  mind,  made  quite 
a  detailed  and  lengthy  talk  on  the  status  of 
agriculture  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  No 
one  could  agree  more  than  I  with  his  philos- 
ophy concerning  the  undesirability  of  having 
the  continuance  of  a  cheap  food  philosophy 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  at  the  expense  of 
our  farm  people.  I  have  said  this  on  the 
public  platform;  indeed,  my  deputy  Minister 
quoted  from  the  speech  I  have  made,  the 
one  to  which  he  referred.  And  I  make  no 
apologies  for  this  whatsoever. 

But  as  I  said  this  afternoon,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  a  cheap  food  philos- 
ophy in  Canada— and  I  could  enlarge  that  to 
include  the  United  States— is  because  we  on 
this  continent  have  never  been  short  of  food; 
we  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  have 
anything  but  a  surplus  of  food.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  those  countries  in  the  world 
where  a  shortage  of  food  is  a  perennial  prob- 
lem and  where  the  governments  of  those 
countries  feel  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  subsidize,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  food 
production  in  order  to  provide  it  for  their 
own  people.  Now  this  does  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  we  have  not  to  face  this  kind 
of  problem  in  this  country,  because  I  would 


be  the  first  to  say  that  the  farm  people  of 
Canada— and  certainly  this  includes  Ontario^ 
where  one-third  of  the  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  all  Canada  takes  place— should  not 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  kind  of  sub- 
sidization at  their  own  expense. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  one  further  thing, 
and  this  has  to  do  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South.  When 
we  talk  about  planned  economic  develop- 
ment, and  we  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  in  a  cost-price  squeeze  and  we 
say  that  we  should  pump  money  into  the  farm 
price  structure,  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  as  soon  as  this  is  done 
surpluses  will  inevitably  occur. 

And  I  think  back  to  the  days  in  1939  when 
I  attended  a  conference  on  agricultural  mar- 
keting in  Montreal,  when  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  economists  of  Canada  of  that  day 
^said  that  a  thimbleful  of  surplus  was  control- 
ling a  tubful  of  product.  And  that  statement 
is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then. 

Now,  then,  this  brings  me  to  one  other 
conclusion.  I  think,  following  as  naturally  as 
day  follows  night,  that  if  we  are  to  avoid 
this  kind  of  a  problem  then  we  must,  as 
agriculturalists,  be  prepared  to  have  produc- 
tion controls  on  all  food  produced  in  Canada. 
But  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the 
farmers  of  Canada  ready  for  that  kind  of 
controlled  production? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  burley  tobacco 
farmers  did  not  even  grow  a  crop  one  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  referring  to  food 
production  in  this  country.  And  I  will  say  to 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  farm  people  of  Canada— and  in 
particvdar  Ontario— will  not  buy  food  produc- 
tion controls  today.  I  do  say  this:  We  must — 
and  I  think  this  applies  to  us  as  Canadian 
citizens  of  the  province  of  Ontario— recognize 
our  responsibility  to  nations  of  the  world 
where  food  is  needed.  I  think  that  it  is  wrong 
for  us  to  talk  about  production  controls  and 
the  enforcement  of  production  controls  to 
create  artificial  scarcities  on  our  own  markets 
in  order  to  bring  up  a  price  structure  that  will 
be  more  remunerative  to  the  producers.  I 
frankly  believe  that  this  is  unnecessary  when 
we  know  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  needs  for 
food  throughout  the  world. 

Some  people  may  say  to  me:  "Well,  this 
is  a  cloud  nine  philosophy."  I  do  not  think 
it  is,  frankly,  because  I  think  we  have  a 
respo^isibility  to  people  other  than  for  our 
own  interests.  How  we  accomplish  this,  to 
me,  is  not  the  responsibility  of  provincial 
governments    but    of    federal    governments,. 
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with  all  of  us  participating  in  that  programme 
at  all  levels  of  our  economic  society. 

This  afternoon  the  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bnice,  and  again  tonight  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  referred  to  ARDA  and  com- 
pared it  with  ARDA  projects  in  Quebec.  I 
am  not  here  for  one  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  debate  the  merits  of  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  either  in  Ontario  or  in  Quebec, 
because  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  agricul- 
tural programme  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
and  for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  that 
province.  What  they  do  in  Quebec,  as  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned,  is  their  business  and 
their  affair.  But  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  when  our  ARDA  programmes 
were  being  discussed  at  the  federal  level— 
and  I  have  attended  every  conference  where 
ARDA  has  been  discussed  since  it  was  first 
inaugurated— the  province  of  Ontario  has  been 
used  as  a  blueprint  for  the  national  policy  on 
ARDA.  These  things  that  have  been  men- 
tioned today  about  the  natural  resources  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  being  dealt  with 
under  the  ARDA  programme  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  40 
years  under  policies  of  this  government,  and 
of  other  governments  within  our  province, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  refer  to  farm  drainage,  for  instance,  as  a 
typical  illustration  of  this.  I  refer  to  our 
water  conservation  programmes.  All  of  these 
things  are  being  done  under  ARDA  in 
Quebec  today,  but  they  were  done  under  the 
auspices  of  this  government  for  years  and 
years  and  years.  The  county  reforestation  pro- 
jects we  have  in  Ontario  today,  projects  that 
have  been  going  on  for  years  within  this 
province,  are  now  being  duplicated  in  other 
provinces— using  ARDA  funds  to  do  it.  But 
this  province  paid  its  own  way  long  before 
anybody  else   ever  thought  of  it. 

And  we  talked  about  projects  being  car- 
ried on  in  other  areas,  and  reference  was 
made  to  the  research  projects  that  are  in 
operation  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  admire 
these  research  projects;  they  are  necessary. 
In  fact,  I  was  the  first  one  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  to  suggest  that  we  should  have 
research  on  the  various  projects  before  they 
were  initiated.  There  is  no  use  in  plunging 
into  the  stream  and  starting  to  swim  unless 
you  know  where  you  are  going  and  whether 
or  not  the  project  is  going  to  meet  a  need 
in  that  community. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  members  in 
this  House  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  has  been  continuing, 
and  has  carried  out,  research  on  these  various 
types  of  projects  for  years.    The  data  is  now 


available  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  use  it 
and  employ  it,  and  this  we  are  doing. 

Now  then,  about  local  involvement,  and  I 
could  not  help  but  agree  that  we  should  have 
local  involvement  of  our  people.  To  have  a 
successful  project  it  must  involve  local 
people.  And  what  did  we  do  in  Ontario?  A 
year  ago  in  co-operation  with  my  friend,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management,  we  called  a  meeting  of 
the  wardens  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
county  council  agricultural  committees  of 
every  county  in  this  province,  and  brought 
them  to  one  of  the  downtown  hotels  in  order 
that  we  could  have  a  full-scale  meeting  on 
the  involvement  of  local  people  in  ARDA 
projects.  We  suggested  to  them  that  they  set 
up,  in  each  county  and  district  of  this  prov- 
ince, an  ARDA  committee;  comprised,  or 
headed  up  I  should  say,  by  the  county  coun- 
cil agricultural  committee  chairman— drawing 
into  the  service  of  that  ARDA  committee  the 
various  responsible  farm  organizations  within 
the  county  borders  in  order  that  we  could 
have  complete  involvement.  And  we  said: 
"Make  your  scope  as  wide  as  you  will."  We 
suggested  they  should  include  the  soil  and 
crop  improvement  association,  the  conserva- 
tion authorities,  the  county  forest  groups,  the 
women's  institutes,  the  junior  farmers,  the 
chambers  of  commerce— any  organization— 
in  order  that  they  could  all  be  brought 
in  to  make  it  a  full-scale  community  project. 

The  result  has  been  that,  in  many  counties, 
these  committees  have  been  set  up  and 
formed.  We  have  now  the  closest  co-ordina- 
tion between  these  county  groups  and  our 
own  ARDA   directors. 

Now  I  was  dismayed  this  afternoon,  in  fact 
I  was  shocked,  that  my  friend,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Huron-Bruce,  for  whom  I  have  a  high 
regard,  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  co-ordina- 
tion that  exists  within  the  department  and 
within  this  government  of  Ontario  as  far  as 
ARDA  is  concerned.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
him,  and  surely  he  must  have  known  this, 
that  the  ARDA  directors  of  this  province— and 
I  want  to  take  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
read  the  names  of  the  ARDA  directors  as 
presently  comprised.  It  has  as  its  chairman 
Mr.  H.  F.  Crown,  who  is  director  of  our 
ARDA  branch  in  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  vice-chairman  is  Mr.  Ken  Lantz, 
assistant  deputy  Minister  in  charge  of  serv- 
ices of  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
includes  Mr.  T.  R.  Hilliard,  deputy  Minister, 
The  Department  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management;  Mr.  A.  S.  Bray,  deputy  Minis- 
ter, The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Infor- 
mation; Dr.  H.  L.  Patterson,  director  of  our 
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economics  branch  in  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Mr.  Orville  Schnick, 
director  of  special  research  and  surveys 
branch,  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development;  Professor  N.  R.  Richards, 
Dean  of  Agriculture,  the  University  of 
Guelph;  Mr.  A.  L.  S.  Nash,  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  retained  for  special  re- 
search and  assistance  on  the  ARDA  project; 
Mr.  F.  A.  MacDougall,  deputy  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests;  and  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Brown, 
deputy  Treasurer. 

This  is  the  ARDA  directorate,  their  task  is 
the  co-ordination  of  Ontario  government 
activity  in  ARDA  projects  within  this  prov- 
ince. ^^'hen  I  went  to  the  ARDA  meetings, 
the  national  ARDA  meetings,  and  advised 
the  national  ARDA  people  of  the  co-ordina- 
tion that  we  had  between  our  departments  in 
the  Ontario  government  on  ARDA  projects, 
they  held  it  up  as  a  model  and  asked  me  for 
a  copy  of  the  outline  that  they  could  take 
home  to  their  own  provinces  and  implement. 
This  is  what  we  are  doing  in  Ontario. 

I  am  disturbed  to  know  that  my  hon.  friend 
referred  this  afternoon  to  the  Ontario  federa- 
tion of  agriculture  brief  when  he  referred  to 
the  supposed  barriers  that  exist. 

Mr.  Letherby:  He  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  referred  to  the  OFA 
brief  and  the  barriers  that  are  supposed  to 
exist  between  departments,  and  in  fact 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  quoting  from  this  OFA 
brief,  that  there  seemed  to  be  barriers  be- 
tween various  branches  of  our  own  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gaunt:   I  was  just  quoting  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  was  quoting  this 
brief.  Well  now,  I  have  the  brief  right  here 
and  I  had  the  brief  the  day  that  this  group 
from  the  federation  of  agriculture  came  to 
the  Cabinet  council  and  presented  this  brief. 
During  the  presentation  of  the  brief,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  will  recall  that 
I  tiirned  to  him  and  said  "Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, I  would  like  to  ask  these  people  just 
what  they  mean  by  what  they  have  said  here, 
because  I  think  that  we  nuist  recognize  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  effective 
government  it  has  to  be  a  government  that 
works  together  and  this  is  what  this  govern- 
ment does." 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
question  mark  right  beside  that  and  I  have  it 
underlined.  When  we  came  to  that,  I  stopped 
at  that  question  mark  and  referred  to  the 
hon.   Prime   Minister  and  he   allowed  me  to 


ask  them  that  question.  I  said,  "Can  you 
name  me,  sir,  one  instance  where  there  has 
been  a  barrier  between  departments  of  this 
government  relating  to  these  matters  that  you 
have  referred  to  here?"  There  was  not  one 
single  instance  that  could  be  referred  to,  not 
one. 

An  hon.  member:  Not  one,  that  is  right! 
I  was  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  asked  them  again,  what 
do  they  mean  by  the  barriers  that  might  exist 
between  the  branches  of  our  department  and 
they  could  not  give  me  an  illustration. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  put  this  on  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  federation  of  agriculture  brief,  be- 
cause I  think  it  should  be  read  into  the  record 
of  this  House  today.  The  conclusion  of  the 
federation  of  agriculture  brief: 

R  might  seem  to  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  tenor  of  presentations  to 
Cabinet  or  with  relations  between  the  farm 
organizations  and  the  government,  that  this 
brief  has  offered  rather  large  amounts  of 
complaint  and  criticism  and  but  little  praise. 
The  true  situation  is  that  the  prevailing 
climate  in  which  government  departments, 
especially  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  farm  organizations  work  together 
is  cordial  and  co-operative.  In  the  interest 
of  brevity,  we  have  omitted  reference  to 
the  highly  satisfactory  and  progressive 
efforts,  say,  of  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  such  fields  as  farm  management, 
extension,  marketing,  disease  control  and  so 
forth.  The  government  may  be  assured  that 
the  OFA  and  farmers  generally  are  warmly 
appreciative  of  the  several  programmes 
which  work  towards  the  improvement  of 
agriculture. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
The  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition):  Just  like  saying,  "Yours  sincerely/* 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Indeed  it  is.  I  think 
they  would  have  been  pleased  to  add  that; 
I  am  sure  they  would,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  the  OFA  brief. 

The  hon.  members  for  Huron-Bruce  and 
York  South  today  referred  to  farm  marketing 
and  to  the  bean  board  investigation.  I  would 
like  to  say  just  a  word  about  that  to  set 
the  record  straight,  because  I  am  as  much 
interested  in  a  successful  marketing  plan  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  as  anybody  else,  in 
fact  I  think  perhaps  even  more  so.  It  alarms 
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me  no  little  to  think  that  there  are  people 
who  feel,  and  it  has  been  said  in  this  House 
today  or  inferred  in  this  House,  that  I  would 
stoop  to  political  pressure  to  do  something 
that  would  destroy  the  power  of  a  commodity 
marketing  board,  especially  one  that  means 
so  very  much  to  the  farmers  of  the  riding 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth  that  I 
have,  under  political  pressure,  instituted  any- 
thing that  might  be  construed  as  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  wrecking  of  the  bean 
board  and  the  company. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  referred 
to  the  dealers  suddenly  protesting  and  the 
government  lending  an  ear,  and  there  was 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Price  Waterhouse 
does  not  know  anything  about  bean  market- 
ing. He  said  the  farmers  should  have  a  right 
to  market  them,  to  handle  their  own  products. 
No  one  could  agree  more  than  we  in  the 
Ontario  government  who  support  farm 
marketing  legislation  and  who  are  pleased  to 
note  the  support  that  has  been  given  the  farm 
marketing  legislation  by  the  various  groups 
that  have  voted  on  plans  this  year. 

But  when  he  talks  about  Price  Waterhouse 
mouthing  the  words  that  I  have  said,  I  think 
it  is  well  for  us  to  look  back  over  the  record 
and  see  an  extract  that  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  agricultural  marketing  inquiry 
committee  of  Ontario  in  June  of  1961.  This 
report  was  submitted  in  June  of  1961,  after, 
I  believe,  what,  two  years,  of  study  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

I  would  like  to  read  part  of  this  report,  but 
first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  who  is  on  the  committee,  because 
I  think  this  is  important.  Fred  W.  P.  Jones, 
dean  of  the  school  of  business  administration. 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  London;  Pro- 
fessor Ralph  Campbell,  head  of  the  farm 
economics  department,  Ontario  agricultural 
college,  Guelph;  Dr.  Frank  Palmer  of  Vine- 
land  experimental  station;  Gordon  Greer, 
president  of  the  Ontario  federation  of  agricul- 
ture, Ottawa;  and  Gordon  Hill,  president  of 
the  Ontario  farmers'  union  of  Varna. 

That  was  the  committee  that  comprised  the 
agriculture    marketing   inquiry    committee    of 
that  year;  and  this  is  what  they  had  to  say: 
The  tendency  over  the  period  in  which 
marketing  boards  have  operated  in  Ontario 
has   been   for   them   to    extend   themselves 
further  into  the  marketing  process.   It  has 
been    claimed   that    it    is    not    enough    for 
them  to  negotiate  prices  and  establish  con- 
ditions  of   sale,   but   they   must   also   have 
exclusive  assembly  and  selling  powers  and 
acquire   and   operate   marketing  facilities. 


Should  all  this  become  an  accepted 
practice,  it  would  become  a  bitter  area  of 
conflict  with  co-operatives.  Furthermore, 
it  would  evoke  strong  resentment  from 
other  business  members  of  the  marketing 
chain,  whose  goodwill  is  needed  for  pro- 
ducer welfare.  There  is  the  possibility  that 
proceeds  from  compulsory  producer  levies 
might  be  used  by  a  marketing  board  to 
make  up  losses  from  uneconomic  agency 
operations. 

Most  important,  it  is  a  principle  of  demo- 
cratic government  that  an  organization  to 
which  have  been  delegated  special  selling 
powers  by  the  Legislature,  cannot  be  per- 
mitted also  to  enter  the  market  as  a  buyer 
in  competition  with  regular  buyers  who 
are  not  so  privileged. 

That  was   in   June   of   1961. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  do  not  agree  with 
that  reasoning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  maybe  not,  maybe 
not,  but  why  are  you  saying  that  I  and  the 
Tory  government  of  Ontario  are  the  ones 
who  are  opposed  to  all  this?  This  is  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make.  The  farm  products 
marketing  board  has  said  the  same  thing, 
and  has  said  this  for  a  good  many  years. 

I  would  like  to  quote  what  has  happened 
in  the  Ontario  bean  growers  marketing 
board.  I  have  the  history  of  the  whole  or- 
ganization right  here.  Back  as  far  as  1960 
there  had  been  continuing  discussions  with 
the  bean  board  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  company.  Now,  these  are  the  kind  of 
things  that  have  been  going  on.  How 
ridiculous  can  anyone  get  by  saying  that  it 
is  because  of  political  pressure  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  moving  on  a  situation  that  has 
been  under  discussion  for  years  and  is  directly 
associated  with  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  handed  down  in  1957?  This 
is  the  thing  that  we  cannot  understand.  For 
goodness'  sake  why  should  people  say  the 
like  of  things  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  has  said  here  tonight? 

I  want  to  report  what  the  Price  Water- 
house  committee  said: 

We  believe  that  the  foremost  objective 
of  the  growers  board  should  be  to  ensure 
that  a  market  is  found  for  all  beans  pro- 
duced at  the  best  possible  return  to  the 
grower. 

Naturally,   this   must   be   their   price. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  company  has 
been  influential  in  establishing  a  firm  price 
in  the  marketplace. 
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This  is  what  Price  Waterhouse  has  to  say. 
They  go  on  to  make  recommendations  here, 
and  I  think  this  is  very  important  and  per- 
tinent to  what  we  have  said. 

We  have  conckided  that  it  is  completely 
impractical  for  the  growers  board  to  carry 
out  its  broadest  useful  function  in  promot- 
ing the  marketing  of  beans  in  Canada  and 
abroad  at  a  reasonable  and  stable  price  as 
long  as  it  owns  the  company.  We  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  because  of  the 
obviously  bitter  feeling  among  dealers 
toward  the  growers  company,  and  it  is  our 
behef  that  it  is  essential  to  have  good 
relationship  between  the  growers  board 
and  licensed  dealers  if  the  best  and  most 
flexible  marketing  arrangements  are  to  be 
worked   out. 

And  they  go  on  to  recommend  various  things 
that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  hon.  Minister 
permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  I  will  permit  a 
question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision directed  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
cannot,  in  effect,  have  a  levy— which  was 
deemed  to  be  an  indirect  tax— and  use  that  to 
build  the  marketing  scheme?  The  supreme 
court  did  not  say  that  they  could  not  go  into 
the  field— merely,  that  they  could  not  go  in  by 
using  money  that  was  raised  in  what  they 
deemed  to  be  an  unconstitutional  manner.  Am 
I  not  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  supreme  court  de- 
cision, as  I  understand  it,  said  that  the  levy, 
the  licence  fee,  could  not  be  used  to  offset 
losses  of  a  company  that  was  purchasing  the 
product  in  competition  with  the  private  trade. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  federal  levy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  a  federal  levy.  But 
this  federal  levy  is  given  on  the  extension  of 
power  recommended  by  the  farm  products 
marketing  board  of  Ontario  to  any  commodity 
group.  This  is  how  they  all  operate  on 
products  that  are  marketed  outside  of 
Ontario.  The  company  and  the  levy  fee  can 
be  used  to  construct  the  warehouse  in  which 
the  beans  can  be  stored,  and  marketing  facili- 
ties, but  not  to  offset  losses  of  the  company. 
This  was  in  the  supreme  court  decision,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  legal  technicalities.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Reference  has  been  made  here  tonight  as 
well,  to  things  that  I  have  said  concerning 
the  pricing  of  beans,  and  the  hon.   member 


for  Huron-Bruce  quoted  from  a  speech  that 
I  had  made  concerning  the  marketing  of 
white  beans  at  Ilderton.  I  thought  it  was,  too^ 
because  they  were  the  facts  of  the  whole 
matter  as   I   saw  them. 

We  went  to  Great  Britain  last  fall  and 
came  back  from  there  after  having  talked  to 
importers  of  white  beans  in  Britain,  com- 
pletely convinced  that  there  was  an  enor- 
mous opportunity  to  expand  the  sale  of  beans 
in  Britain.  The  hon.  member  quoted  from 
me,  saying: 

There  appears  to  be  a  ready  market  for 

Ontario    white    beans,    of    canned    baked 

beans  and  tomato  sauce. 

They  are  very  popular  in  Great  Britain— one 
of  the  most  popular  canned  vegetables  there 
is.  They  are  being  bought  and  used  by  68 
per  cent  of  all  the  housewives,  according  to 
a  recent  survey. 

I  want  to  quote  the  following  figures  and 
put  them  on  the  record  because  I  think  they 
indicate  something  that  happened  that  should 
not  have  happened  in  Canada.  In  1953  the 
total  value  of  the  baked  bean  market  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  £12  million  ster- 
ling; in  1963  it  was  £26  million  ster- 
ling, an  increase  in  sales  of  well  over  100  per 
cent  achieved  in  11  years.  From  figures  we 
obtained,  we  were  interested  to  note  that, 
during  this  period  of  expansion  in  the  white 
bean  industry  in  Great  Britain,  Canadian 
exports  of  white  beans  have  increased  in 
varying  amounts:  From  10.3  per  cent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  white  bean  imports  in  1953 
to  17.9  per  cent  in  1963,  an  increase  of  7.6 
per  cent;  while  the  proportion  of  white  beans 
imported  from  the  United  States  by  the  same 
United  Kingdom  market  increased  from  13.5 
per  cent  in  1953  to  69.4  per  cent  in  1962,  an 
increase  of  56  per  cent.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  an  eight  per  cent  tariff  on 
United  States  beans  compared  to  no  tariff  on 
beans  from  Canada,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  enjoyed  a  7.5  per  cent  difference  in 
the  Canadian  and  American  dollar— 15.5  per 
cent  advantage  thrown  our  way  and  what 
were  we  doing? 

I  would  think  that  when  I  talked  about  this 
matter  of  establishing  forward  pricing  of 
beans,  that  I  was  only  outlining  a  pro- 
gramme, a  method  of  sale  of  farm  commodi- 
ties that  is  as  old  as  agricultural  trading  it- 
self—it has  been  carried  on  for  years.  My 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce, 
who  was  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  seed 
in  Canada,  has  been  doing  this  for  years  and 
years,  until  he  got  into  the  government  serv- 
ice. There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
this  could  not  be   done  and  why  it  cannot 
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continue  to  be  done  if  they  would  only  sit 
down  and  do  it. 

My  hon.  friend  referred  to  our  friend, 
Hammerschlag,  from  Michigan.  Now  who 
is  Mr.  Hammerschlag?  He  is  a  Michigan 
bean  dealer,  exporting  beans  from  Michigan 
to  Great  Britain— one  of  the  largest  exporters 
of  the  United  States.  And  what  service  does 
he  provide  for  the  bean  dealers  of  Ontario? 
He  is  their  export  broker.  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  a  man  serve  two  masters? 
And  I  leave  it  at  that,  and  will  say  no  more. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  permit  a  question?  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  be  happy  to  concede  the 
point  that  if  we  can,  in  this  province,  sign  a 
conditional  sales  contract  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  European  country,  then  this 
is  fine.  I  was  simply  pointing  out  that  the 
United  States  does  not  do  it.  If  we  can  do  it, 
fine,  by  all  means,  go  ahead  and  do  it.  I  was 
simply  pointing  out  that  they  do  not  do  it  in 
the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  My  hon.  friend,  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  letter  that  he  read  right  here 
in  the  file,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter 
that  was  sent  by  the  man  who  asked  for 
that  letter  to  be  sent,  right  here  in  this  file. 
So  there  is  the  story,  and  I  do  not  think  my 
hon.  friend  knew  just  what  was  behind  that 
letter,  or  he  probably  would  not  have  read 
it  into  the  records  of  this  House  tonight;  but 
this  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

I  would  suggest,  in  reply  to  what  my  hon. 
friend  from  York  South  has  said  about  the 
bean  board  having  sent  people  over  to  Great 
Britain  and  having  found  dealers  willing  to 
handle  beans— dealers  who  were  not  getting 
beans  from  Ontario— why  did  not  the  bean 
board  see  they  got  the  beans  to  sell?  This  is 
something  I  would  like  to  know. 

Here  we  are  bombarded  by  the  farm 
organizations  coming  to  us  saying,  "Look,  why 
do  vou  not  exoand  the  sale  of  Ontario- 
produced  agricultural  food  products?"  and 
this  government  has  done  evervthing  possible 
in  its  power  to  do  just  that,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  that.  But  you  have  a  farm  organi- 
zation, a  commodity  group,  that  goes  out  and 
says  to  the  farmers  from  the  public  platform, 
"Xook  boys,  do  not  grow  too  many  beans, 
now  look,  do  not  grow  them  too  much,  just 
keep  this  production  down  here,  because  we 
do  not  want  too  manv  beans  grown."  This  is 
what  is  happening  right  across  this  province 
by  the  bean  board,  and  then  I  am  faced  with 
the  federation  of  agriculture  saying  to  me: 
""Let  us  expand  the  opportunities  for  the 
gTwwtlT  and  sale  of  Ontario  farm  products." 


Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  How 
about  the  cherry  crop? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Now  just  where  does 
this  work  in?  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  expanded  over  the 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Sure;  has  it  not  indeed 
expanded  this  year?  It  expanded  this  year 
because  the  farm  people  would  not  listen  to 
the  request  of  the  bean  board  itself  not  to 
expand  production.  That  is  why  it  expanded. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  old  problem  of  try- 
ing to  separate  the  leaders  from  the  rank  and 
file. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Here  you  have  this 
group  saying  to  me,  through  you,  that  we 
have  not  even  been  using  the  dealers  that 
want  to  handle  our  beans  overseas.  Why  were 
we  not  selling  beans  to  these  people  overseas 
when  we  let  the  Americans  increase  their  sale 
to  the  United  Kingdom  by  56  per  cent,  while 
ours  increased  seven  per  cent?  These  are  the 
questions  that  remain  unanswered.  These  are 
the  things  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Soence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question 
with  regard  to  the  bean  situation? 

There  are  many  factors  connected  with  this 
increased  production  of  beans.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister knows,  I  believe  quite  well,  that  if  soy 
beans  are  up  to  a  certain  price  and  com 
is  up  to  a  certain  price,  the  farmers  are  going 
to  grow  soy  beans  and  com  instead  of  beans, 
because  there  is  not  such  a  great  risk. 

Another  factor,  Mr.  Minister,  is  that  of 
setting  a  price  in  April.  If  they  set  the  price 
too  high  here  in  Ontario  or  in  Canada,  would 
not  the  American  beans  come  in  here  and 
saturate  our  market  if  we  raised  it  too  high 
in  the  spring? 

I  v/onder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could  answer 
those  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  first  question  my. 
friend  has  referred  to  is  the  natural  in- 
clination of  a  farmer  to  plant,  bearing  in 
mind  the  price  of  the  commodity  after 
harvest  in  relation  to  the  risk  involved  in  the 
growing  and  the  harvesting  of  the  crop.  This 
has  no  relationship  to  anj^hing  I  have  said 
whatever;  I  have  not  even  referred  to  that. 
Farmers,  being  good  businessmen,  will  grow 
the  crop  that  they  can  harvest  and  market  to 
the  best  advantage.  That  will  always  be  the 
case. 

This  is  why  white  bean  production  in  the 
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hon.  member's  part  of  the  country  is  decreas- 
ing; soy  bean  production  is  increasing  and 
com  production  is  increasing.  But  wliite  bean 
production  is  increasing  up  through  the  north 
end  of  Huron  county.  It  is  expanding  over  into 
Welhngton,  into  Perth,  and  will  probably  go 
into  Dufferin  this  year.  This  is  a  trend  of 
cash  crop  production. 

As  far  as  the  pricing  of  beans  influencing 
the  import  of  beans  from  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  this,  of  course,  is  a  possibility. 
But  we  do  not  have  to  set  the  price  so  high 
that  it  will  attract  beans  in  from  the  United 
States.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  have  that  7.5 
per  cent  difference  on  the  money,  and  this 
has  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  controlling 
importation  of  beans  into  this  country. 

But  the  point  I  was  making,  and  it  was  a 
very  valid  point,  is  one  that  is  completely 
substantiated  by  the  Price  Waterhouse  report. 
It  was  said  tonight  that  they  do  not  know 
anything  about  marketing.  Those  men  have 
put  people  on  this  report  who  imderstand 
the  whole  implications  of  marketing  farm  com- 
modities to  prepare  this  report.  And  they 
completely  substantiate  the  theory  that  we 
advanced— that  they  should  be  priced  in  the 
spring.  This  is  why  it  is  so  simple,  so  basic 
and  so  reasonable  that  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
one could  not  buy  the  theory  that  whenever 
the  Americans  set  the  price  of  beans  in  the 
early  spring,  that  price  is  imediately  relayed  to 
the  importers  in  Great  Britain.  Those  import 
brokers  go  to  the  various  processing  com- 
panies and  they  say,  "Here  is  the  price,  laid 
down  in  Britain."  They  take  the  American 
price  and  add  on  whatever  costs  are  necessary, 
and  that  is  the  price  laid  down  in  Britain. 
So  they  get  the  signed  orders  and  the  beans 
flow  in. 

It  could  be  next  fall's  beans;  it  could  be 
beans  that  are  in  storage.  That  is  the  price 
of  beans. 

Now  what  happens  to  us?  We  set  our  price 
after  the  bean  harvest,  in  some  instances,  has 
started.  As  the  import  brokers  told  us  in 
Great  Britain  last  fall,  what  chance  have  we 
got  to  go  out  and  compete  for  the  market  the 
Americans  have  already  been  exploiting  all 
through  the  summer  months?  All  they  ask  is 
an  even  break  of  time  on  this  price,  and  I 
think  this  is  reasonable.  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  cannot  be  done. 

Of  course,  we  understand,  as  my  hon. 
friend  from  Huron-Bruce,  being  a  reasonable 
man,  suggested  today  that  these  are  con- 
ditional contracts  —  that  when  something 
happens  weather-wise  you  cannot  deliver  the 
beans.  We  recognize  these  things.  But  what 
could  happen  is  that  when  that  product  was 


sold  in  Great  Britain,  shipping  space  could 
be  booked,  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
move  the  product  right  through  and  get  it 
onto  the  boats  and  away  and  not  have  us 
waiting,  as  we  were  last  year,  for  weeks  and 
months,  to  get  shipping  space  to  move  beans 
out  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

This  is  the  problem  that  I  think  we  have 
to  face.  These  are  all  reasonable,  sound, 
commonsense  projects  that  can  be  dealt  with. 
I  sav  to  you  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
whole  misunderstanding  that  cannot  be 
resolved  by  people  sitting  down  around  the 
same  table,  all  interested  in  the  betterment 
of  this  commodity  marketing  plan  for  the 
farmers  of  Ontario— not  just  for  the  few  that 
are  growing  beans  today,  but  for  the  count- 
less hundreds  of  farmers  who  should,  and 
could  be  growing  beans  in  this  province  and 
marketing  them  at  an  advantage.  I  say  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  do  this,  if 
we  sit  down  in  good  faith  and  attempt  it. 
But  we  will  not  do  it  by  nmning  around 
backbiting  against  one  another,  and  by  doing 
the  things  that  have  created  these  misunder- 
standings and  have  perpetuated  them  through 
the  years. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
beans.  The  situation  must  be  resolved,  and  it 
will  have  to  be  resolved.  As  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  and  as  a  member  for  Middlesex 
North,  in  whose  riding  countless  hundreds  of 
tons  of  beans  are  growing,  and  in  whose  very 
area  the  bean  board  company  exists  and 
operates,  do  you  think  I  personally  want  to 
see  that  bean  plant  closed  up?  I  was  interested 
in  what  my  friend  from  Huron-Bnice  said 
about  turning  this  plant  into  a  co-operative.  I 
made  this  proposal  to  the  bean  board  myself 
and  suggested  to  them  that  it  should  be  done. 
On  that  bean  board  is  the  vice-president  of 
United  Farmers  Co-operatives  of  Ontario, 
and  he  would  not  buy  the  idea.  Now,  what 
more  reasonable  suggestion  could  one  make 
than  to  turn  that  plant  into  a  co-operative? 
Owned  by  the  farmers  who  are  using  it?  I 
suggest  that  it  should  be  used  for  much  more 
than  just  white  beans.  I  woidd  like  to  see  the 
plant  used  for  the  storing  of  wheat  and  coni; 
sov  beans,  if  necessary.  Let  us  make  it  an 
efficient,  effective  instrument  of  the  farmers 
in  that  area.  This  is  what  I  want  to  see  done. 

Does  this  sound  like  the  things  that  have 
been  said  about  me,  trying  to  wreck  the 
bean  board  and  the  bean  company  of  this 
province?  I  rest  my  case  on  that. 

One  more  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  that  has  to  do  with  reference  that 
was  made  to  my  good  friend  Carl  Moore.  I 
cannot  let  this  go  by  without  saying  Hiat' I 
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would  have  greatly  appreciated  it  if  Carl 
Moore  had  gone  to  our  agricultural  represent- 
ative in  Cochrane  when  he  came  from  Wind- 
sor to  the  north  country  to  start  farming. 

I  well  recall  the  first  time  I  met  him.  I  went 
into  the  agricultural  representative's  office  in 
Cochrane  with  our  deputy  Minister  and  others 
from  our  department.  When  I  went  in,  I  met 
Mr.  Raoul  Portelance,  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative there— one  of  the  outstanding  agri- 
cultural representatives  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  in  my  opinion.  And  he  said:  "Mr. 
Stewart,  I  would  like  you  to  meet  a  farmer  of 
the  district,  Mr.  Carl  Moore,  who  has  a  hydro 
problem.  He  cannot  get  hydro  to  his  farm." 
I  sat  down  in  the  office  and  chatted  with  him 
for,  I  suppose,  half  an  hour.  I  said:  "Mr. 
Moore,  I  would  like  to  go  out  to  your  farm." 
We  got  into  his  truck  and  drove  out  to  his 
place,  two  and  a  half  miles  off  the  highway, 
and  saw  the  farm.  The  railroad  does  run 
through  the  place.  I  did  not  see  the  station- 
probably  it  is  there,  I  do  not  know.  I  walked 
over  his  farm,  I  saw  the  cattle  on  the  farm, 
I  saw  the  land  and  the  potential.  I  think  I 
know  something  about  farming,  and  I  said 
something  to  the  man  to  this  effect:  "Tell 
me,  why  did  you  come  away  back  in  here 
to  buy  this  property?  Did  you  go  to  the 
agricultural  representative  and  ask  his  ad- 
vice about  the  availability  of  farms  that  were 
in  service  areas?  By  service  areas  I  mean 
where  there  is  hydro,  where  there  is  a  paved 
road,  where  there  is  school  bus  service  by 
the  gate  and  the  general  amenities  that  can 
be  expected  in  a  rural  community?"  And  he 
said:  "No,  I  did  not."  I  said:  "Well,  with  great 
respect  I  find  it  strange  why  you  did  not  do 
this,  because  I  am  sure  that  our  agricultural 
representative  could  have  found  farms  for 
you  that  were  in  locations  that  were  much 
more  satisfactory,  certainly  from  my  stand- 
point, than  what  you  have  found  for  yourself." 
Now  he  admitted  to  me  that  this  might 
have  been  a  good  idea,  but  he  did  not  do  it. 
You  see  he  went  up  there  and  got  this  land— 
and  I  assume  paid  for  it— then  he  went  to 
the  agricultural  representative  and  then  he 
went  to  Ontario  Hydro  and  he  went  to  the 
municipal  council  and  he  said,  "Look,  I  have 
this  land;  now  I  want  these  services."  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  to  my  knowledge  he  is 
the  only  farmer  living  on  that  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  road  who  wants  Hydro.  There  are 
i  other  farms  there;  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
could  not  find  any  other  farmers  there.  I 
cannot  recall  any  other  farmers  living  on  that 
road. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    I    am   sure   there   are    a 
few  others. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  may  be,  I  can- 
not recall.  I  refer  back  to  the  Angus  Hill 
report  on  Glackmeyer  township  that  was  pub- 
lished back  in  1957,  1958  or  1959,  somewhere 
in  there.  , 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  About  1959  or  1960, 
I  believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  About  1959  or  1960!  In 
this  Glackmeyer  report— and  I  read  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  the  office 
right  now— it  advised  no  more  farm  develop- 
ment in  the  unsettled  areas  of  Glackmeyer 
township  until  the  presently  serviced  land 
which  was  then  vacant  was  inhabited.  I 
think  that  was  pretty  sound  common  sense 
and  logic. 

I  think  we  have  to  judge  these  cases  on 
their  own  merits.  This  man  wants  Hydro 
put  in  there.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  Hydro 
costs  are  now  paid,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
northern  Ontario;  but  the  costs  are  so  much 
greater  to  provide  service  to  this  one  man 
that  Ontario  Hydro  feel  they  cannot  go  along 
with  this  proposal. 

I  know  he  is  greatly  distressed.  Frankly 
I  feel  sorry  for  him.  I  feel  sorrier  for  his 
family,  quite  frankly,  because  here  is  a  young 
wife  with  a  small  family  living  back  there 
two  and  a  half  miles  off  the  main  road  with- 
out Hydro.  I  ask  the  question:  Should  the 
public  Treasury  of  Ontario  subsidize  Hydro 
to  that  farm  when  there  were  farms  on  a 
paved  road,  along  which  a  school  bus  passed 
every  dav,  along  which  there  were  hydro 
lines  and  telephone  service  and  all  of  the 
other  delivery  services  that  go  with  rural 
living  today  that  could  have  been  bought, 
and  perhaps  bought  as  reasonably  as  thSt 
farm  was  bought? 

Now  these  are  the  things  I  think  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  and  answer. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
suggests— and  this  is  news  to  me— that  the 
ARDA  boys  are  supposed  to  go  up  there  and 
buy  Mr.  Moore  out.  Is  the  hon.  member 
suggesting  they  should  not  do  this? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  necessarily— but  it 
may  cost  even  more  to  move  him  elsewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  I  would  think  that  would  be  a 
very  reasonable  thing  to  do,  but  my  hori. 
friend  seems  to  oppose  that  kind  of  a  sugges- 
tion. .' 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  do  not  oppose  it; 
but  you  would  spend  more  money  that  way 
than  getting  the  Hydro  in  to  him. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  the  one  that  is 
imder  discussion  anyway,  Mr.  Chairman.  So 
much  for  the  Carl  Moore  case.  Beheve  me, 
I  hold  no  personal  animosity  towards  Carl 
Moore.  He  has  my  complete  and  whole- 
hearted sympathy,  but  I  think  we  have  to  be 
reasonable  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
Treasury. 

Now  then,  as  far  as  the  FAME  thing  is  con- 
cerned I  just  want  to  point  this  out  to  my 
hon.  friend.  He  refered  to  the  great  pack- 
ing plant  in  Nova  Scotia.  I  can  say  to  him 
that  if  he  is  holding  up  the  packing  plant 
in  Nova  Scotia  as  an  example  of  efficiency  to 
the  farmers  of  Ontario,  he  just  does  not  know 
the  facts,  because  that  plant  has  lost  money 
ever  since  the  day  it  was  opened  and  it  is 
costing  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia 
$500,000  a  year  today  to  keep  it  open.  This 
to  me  is  completely  ridiculous. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order. 
I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  documents  here 
today,  but  I  can  get  them.  I  was  assured 
earlier  today  that  the  hon.  Minister  had  made 
the  same  kind  of  statement  earlier,  and  it  is 
not  true.  I  repeat,  I  have  not  the  evidence 
now,  but  I  have  been  told  by  people  who 
should  be  in  a  position  to  know  and  who 
have  letters  from  Nova  Scotia  to  vouch  for 
it,  that  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  has 
not  lost  a  single  red  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  I  can  do  is  report 
the  Nova  Scotia  Minister's  word,  and  I  take 
his  word. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Will  the  hon.  member  resign  if  he  is  wrong? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  jump  in  the  lake  if  he  is  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  about  it  than  that.  I  leave  it  on  that 
ground.  But  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  quite  prepared  to 
discuss  the  estimat&s  of  my  department  and 
to  go  through  them  item  by  item  and  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  resolve  them  with  dis- 
patch. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going 
to  rise,  just  before  the  hon.  Minister  got  up, 
on  the  question  of  marketing  the  commodi- 
ties. 

I  serio^isly  want  to  get  an  answer  to  the 
qnestion  of  the  cherry  crop.  I  understand 
last  year  there  was  great  concern  about  the 


sale  of  the  cherry  crop  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula. Apparently  the  processors  were  taking 
50  per  cent  less  in  some  cases  and  in  some 
cases  were  not  taking  the  crop  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  We  have  had  the 
three  introductory  speeches  and  the  Minister 
has  replied.  We  must  now  deal  with  the 
items  in  order  and  the  item  the  member  is 
now  speaking  on  can  be  dealt  with  under 
that  particular  vote. 

On  vote  101: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
first  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question 
dealing  with  one  of  the  items  under  No.  4, 
the  agricultural  economics  research  council, 
$7,500.  Much  has  been  said  tonight  about 
the  need  for  infusing  the  farm  section  of  our 
economy  with  prosperity.  I  wonder  if  he  is 
aware  of  a  project  that  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  or  whatever 
its  proper  title  is  in  the  state  of  Michigan, 
which  is  referred  to  as  "project  80." 

This  name  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  all 
fanners  are  aware  of  the  great  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  our  industry  in  the  past 
15  years  and  they  want  to  know  what  the 
best  statistical  evidence  indicates  will  happen 
in  the  next  15  years.  In  other  words  they 
want  to  know  what  the  state  of  the  industry 
will  be  by  1980.  Now  the  hon.  Minister 
himself  has  said  that  under  his  ARDA  pro- 
gramme and  some  others,  he  has  the 
capability  at  his  disposal  to  send  teams  of 
experts  into  certain  areas  to  give  concrete 
recommendations  where  difficulties  arise  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  agricultural  industry.  I 
think  what  we  need,  and  I  hope  that  he 
would  agree  with  me,  is  an  overall  plan  on 
a  statistical  prediction  of  what  the  industry 
is  going  to  face  in  the  15  years  that  lie 
immediately  ahead. 

If  it  is  going  to  continue  as  it  has  in  the 
past  15  years,  a  good  many  farmers  want  to 
know  about  it  so  that  they  can  get  out  of  it 
right  now.  If  it  is  true  that  farm  size  Is 
going  to  change,  as  some  people  with  partial 
knowledge  predict,  if  farm  investment  is 
going  to  go  up  at  the  rate  that  has  been 
necessary  in  the  past,  if  difficulties  associated 
with  the  thimbleful  of  surplus  that  the  hon. 
Minister  refers  to  are  going  to  continue  to 
plague  our  market,  then  surely  it  is  within 
the  competence  of  the  hon.  Minister  to  set 
up  some  sort  of  a  commission,  or  committee— 
I  hesitate  to  suggest  this  to  him,  in  those 
words— that  would  be  able,  in  co-operation 
with  the  farmers  and  the  farmers'  organiza- 
tions, to  give  a  competent  prediction  of  what 
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the  industry  faces  in  the   15  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

Now  I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to 
comment  on  the  state  of  research  in  his 
department,  with  my  suggestions  specifically 
in  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
confess  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the 
wisdom  of  being  able  to  predict  15  years  in 
the  future,  but  I  would  say  that  we  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  necessity  of  trying  to 
foresee,  insofar  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
do  through  research,  the  things  that  may 
come  about  in  agriculture;  not  only  in 
Ontario  but  throughout  Canada,  because 
what  happens  across  Canada  affects  Ontario. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  agreed  to  co-operate  on  this 
agricultural  economics  research  council  proj- 
ect, to  which  we  make  an  annual  contribution 
of  $7,500,  in  order  that  we  could  have  these 
far-reaching  policies  discussed  and  researched 
at  federal  level,  and  their  findings  relayed  to 
us  in  order  that  we  might  best  determine 
how  we  should  gauge  our  activities  in  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Our  research  institute  here  in  Ontario,  to 
which  I  referred  this  afternoon,  comprised  of 
successful  farmers  and  successful  business- 
men, is  dealing  with  a  budget  of  about 
$6  million  or  $6.5  million,  something  like 
that  last  year,  and  is  dealing  with  things  that 
I  feel  are  essential  to  the  every-day  up-to- 
date  farm  management  necessities  and 
requirements  of  the  modern  farmer.  I  do 
not  see  how  one  can  do  more  than  that, 
really.  If  one  is  to  launch  out  into  something 
that  is  liable  to  happen  20  years  from  now,  or 
even  15  and  suggest  carrying  research  projects 
on  that,  I  think  one  is  getting  so  far  away 
from  the  problems  that  concern  Ontario 
farmers  today  that  one  might  be  criticized  for 
having  gone  too  far  too  fast. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  think  we  would  ever 
criticize  you  for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  certainly  think  that 
one  should,  in  every  way  possible,  get  the 
answers,  and  this  we  are  attempting  to  do. 
We  felt  that  a  co-ordinated  approach  through 
the  federal  programme,  on  a  Canada-wide 
basis,  with  all  the  provinces  and  the  federal 
government  participating  in  this  agricultural 
economics  research  council  was  the  way  to  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  hon.  Minister's  views  on  this.  I  am 
aware  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  applied 
researches  that  are  controlled  by  his  depart- 


ment. They  have  largely  to  do  with  the 
improvement  of  production.  Unfortunately, 
our  farmers  have  proved  themselves  as  reaUy 
more  efficient  than  they  may  be  for  their 
own  good.  1  was  impressed  and  pleased  with 
the  hon.  Minister's  comments  about  produc- 
tion in  general,  and  the  fact  that  our 
responsibilities  are  broader  than  those  we 
see  within  the  confines  of  the  province.  I 
was  a  little  less  than  impressed  that  once  the 
hon.  Minister  stated  this  general  altruistic 
purpose  of  helping  to  feed  the  world,  he 
immediately  shifted  the  problem  to  the 
federal  level. 

Primarily,  I  suppose  it  does  lie  there,  but 
I  fail  to  see  how  he  can,  in  this  House,  take 
unto  himself  the  aura  that  accompanies  this 
sort  of  a  statement  without  also  taking  the 
steps  to  solve  the  problems  that  are  before 
us  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it  is  great  that 
he  is  able  to  say  our  farmers  must  not  limit 
their  production,  but  surely  it  is  within  the 
responsibility  of  this  hon.  Minister  to  tell  the 
farmers  what  they  do  face,  if  not  in  the  15 
years  that  lie  ahead,  in  the  five  years  that  lie 
ahead,  so  that  their  planning  can  be  made 
appropriate  to  this. 

I  feel  that  the  administration  of  the 
department  is  based  on  a  seat-of-the-pants 
philosophy— a  crisis  arises,  so  appoint  a  com- 
mittee. Then,  as  you  have  done,  and  as  you 
have  shown  in  this  session,  having  to  do  with 
the  milk  industry,  the  hon.  Minister  has  taken 
the  action  he  saw  fit.  This  has  not  always 
been  the  case,  and  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
patchwork  approach  to  the  problem  of  agri- 
culture that  cannot  be  solved  by  the  com- 
mittees that  have  been  presently  advising  the 
hon.  Minister.  He  has  made  a  statement  on 
this,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, specifically  having  to  do  with  these 
committees,  and  this  may  have  been  asked 
on  some  other  occasion,  to  what  extent  the 
two  major  committees  that  have  reported  to 
the  hon.  Minister  in  the  past  two  years  have 
been  a  financial  burden  on  the  province.  I 
refer  to  the  tobacco  committee  and  the  milk 
committee.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  a 
statement  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  them  here.  Costs 
of  the  milk  committee  were  $162,000,  over 
the  whole  period,  and  that  includes  the 
printing  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  the  Stinson  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  Stinson  committee, 
I  think,  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $56,000.  I  do  not  think  this  applies  in 
this  particular  vote. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Was  money  provided  for  that 
committee  in,  let  us  say,  the  dairy  branch,  or 
farm  products  marketing  branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Market  development 
branch. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  I  would  ask  my  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  question  concerning 
the  farm  labour  service.  If  you  will  permit 
me,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
associated  with  farm  labour,  because  it 
appears  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  the 
estimates  where  the  government  is  attempting 
to  alleviate  the  situation  of  the  shortage  of 
farm  labour  in  Ontario. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  are  asked 
to  make  available  $24,000  for  the  operation 
of  a  farm  labour  service  office,  and  that 
two  years  ago,  looking  in  the  last  public 
accounts  available  to  us,  $25,000  was  allotted, 
of  which  $17,000  was  left  unspent.  Now  I 
realize  that  the  responsibilities  of  this  office 
are  somewhat  limited.  I  suppose  it  involves 
searching  out  those  in  other  areas  of  Canada, 
and  perhaps  overseas,  and  giving  some  assist- 
ance, I  suppose,  to  having  these  people  come 
to  Ontario.  But  the  problem  is  really  taking 
on  acute  proportions,  and  this  applies  not 
only  to  those  parts  of  the  agricultural 
industry  that  have  crops  that  require  a  lot  of 
labour  and  seasonal  labour,  but  even  in  the 
milk  industry  and  beef-raising  industry, 
where  even  the  most  advanced  mechanization 
does  not  cut  down  labour  requirements 
sufficiently  so  that  proper  help  can  be  found. 

I  would  say  that  the  hon.  Minister's 
decision,  in  collaboration  with  the  labour 
department,  taken  at  this  session  to  extend 
workmen's  compensation  to  the  farm  workers 
was  a  good  decision.  It  has  been  criticized 
by  some  groups  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  I  have  heard  of 
one  or  two. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —but  in  general,  it  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  is  going  to  upgrade  farm 
labour  to  the  point  where  people  are  going 
to  consider  this  as  at  least  a  possibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  we  are  glad  to 
hear  you  say  that.  This  is  why  it  was 
advanced. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  we  certainly  supported  it, 
in  the  House  and  in  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Your  earlier  remarks 
in  the  session  did  not  indicate  what  you  are 
saying  now. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  just  speaking  on 
behalf  of  some  constituents. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  so.  Certainly  we  voted  in 
favour  of  the  government's  proposal,  and  we 
have  been  presented  with  objections  from 
many  groups,  just  as  I  am  sure  the  govern- 
ment has  been  presented  with   objections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  decision  was 
right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  point  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  this  is  a  step  in  a  direction  that  will 
upgrade  farm  labour.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
House  Leader,  since  you  are  taking  an 
interest  in  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
debate,  that  there  are  other  steps  that  should 
be   considered  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  have  heard  the  federal  Minister  of 
Agriculture  deal  with  this  and  some  of  the 
hon.  members,  not  present  tonight,  criticize 
him  for  this.  He  has  a  very  colourful  way  of 
describing  these  situations,  and  he  says  that, 
in  general  in  Canada,  and  I  suppose  that  this 
applies  in  Ontario,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
look  down  on  anybody  who  takes  part  in 
agriculture  at  the  labouring  level.  As  Mr. 
Hays  says,  "we  do  not  have  them  in  to 
Sunday  dinner."  He  is  making  the  point  that 
they  are  still  regarded  as  third-  or  fourth- 
class  citizens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  by  this  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  certainly  hope  not.  I  wonder 
why  the  policies  of  this  government  have 
allowed  the  farm  labour  force  to  descend  to 
this  level?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  agriculture 
is  going  to  progress  we  have  to  have  people 
with  some  training  in  agriculture,  and  who 
have  an  eagerness  to  take  part  in  this  indus- 
try. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  many  things 
associated  with  this,  and  bad  housing  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important.  When 
we  were  discussing  the  housing  responsibili- 
ties of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Randall)  I  brought  to  his 
attention  that  the  slums  of  Ontario  are  found 
in  other  areas  than  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
He  has  only  to  travel  through  some  of  the 
less  frequented  areas  of  the  province  in  order 
to  find  that  this  is  true. 

Now  here  is  one  problem.  Wages  are  an- 
other, but  certainly  supply  and  demand,  in 
this  case,  are  bringing  the  wages  of  farm 
labour  somewhere  near  what  their  efforts 
are  worth.  A  good  many  farmers  are  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  the  help  that  is  available 
by,    on   their   own    account,   providing   them 
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with  hospitalization,  medical  insurance, 
proper  housing,  workmen's  compensation 
long  before  it  is  made  compulsory  by  the 
gpvernment;  and  other  amenities  that  have 
made  the  position  attractive.  But  in  general, 
the  proposals  that  have  been  put  to  the 
government  to  make  available  the  farm 
labour  that  we  need  have  not  been  acted 
upon  v^'ith  any  despatch,  and  I  v^ould  say 
that  this  is  one  of  the  immediate  emergencies 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
about. 

Last  summer  I  believe  it  was,  when  the 
lion.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  were  touring  Europe,  there 
were  reports  that  indicated  that  they  were 
trying  to  deal  with  this  in  some  manner  so 
that  immigrants  to  the  country  would  be 
able  to  fill  these  requirements.  I  feel  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  if  we  are  going 
to  look  on  this  as  sort  of  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  employment,  where  you  have  to 
Ijring  people  in  from  a  lesser  society  who 
will  begin  their  life  in  Ontario  at  the  low 
level  to  which  this  work  has  descended  under 
the  enlightened  regulations  of  this  govern- 
ment. We  should  have  an  overall  plan  to 
upgrade  farm  employment  and  there  should 
he  some  definite  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  assist  the  farm  community  in 
this. 

r  think  that  if  $24,000  is  appropriated 
again  this  year  there  is  every  expectation,  if 
we  are  to  go  by  what  the  government  has 
done  in  the  last  few  years,  that  over  half  of 
this  will  be  left  unspent.  Perhaps  the  govern- 
ment has  no  plan  in  this,  but  I  would  ask  the 
hion.  Minister  if  he  would  care  to  comment 
•on  it  and  tell  us  what  the  government  intends 
to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  if  the  hon.  member  had  been 
here  this  afternoon  he  would  have  heard  me 
say  what  the  government  has  been  doing, 
and  it  is  a  very  creditable  record,  in  farm 
labour  procurement. 

Mr.  Bryden:  According  to  your  impartial 
judgment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Of  course,  but  I  did  not 
hear  you  object  to  it.  I  think  we  have  a 
very  strong  and  a  very  favourable  record  as 
far  as  this  government  is  concerned.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  it  was  at 
my  insistence  that  a  farm  labour  conference 
was  called  last  December  18  in  Ottawa.  I 
advanced  the  idea  of  a  national  conference 
of  the  Ministers  and  their  deputies  at  Ottawa. 
It  was  accepted  and  the  meeting  was  called 
for  December   18.    This  was   a  direct  result 


of  our  request.   We  recognize  the  importance 
of  farm  labour  in  this  province  of  Ontario. 

1  think  we  have  a  creditable  record.  Last 
year,  working  with  our  federal-provincial 
farm  labour  relations  committee  headed  up 
by  our  assistant  deputy  Minister  Gordon 
Bennett,  we  had  30,340  placements  in  agri- 
culture from  April  1  to  the  end  of  October, 
1964.  You  cannot  say  that  we  are  doing 
hardly  anything  as  far  as  farm  labour  place- 
ments in  Ontario  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  certainly  was  implied. 

Mr.  Nixon:  1  certainly  did  not  say  that. 
All  I  said  was  that  you  asked  us  for  $24,000 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  you 
will  not  spend  half  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  hon.  friend  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment provides  a  like  amount;  it  is  not  quite 
so  insignificant  as  he  would  have  us  believe. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  do  you  ask  for  it  if  you 
do  not  intend  to  spend  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  certainly  intend  to 
spend  it,  if  it  is  necessary  to  spend  it.  But 
1  am  not  going  to  go  out  and  throw  money 
off  the  rooftops  if  it  is  not  necessary  just 
to  please  the  hon.  member  for  Brant. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  would  you  ask  us  to  ap- 
propriate  the  money  if  it  is  not  necessary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  gauge  every  vote  to  the  last  dollar.  If 
my  hon.  friend  feels  we  are  spending  too 
much  on  farm  labour,  then  of  course,  we  will 
have  to  reduce  the  vote.  Is  this  what  he  wants 
us  to  do? 

We  feel  that  it  is  important  to  put  it  in 
there  and  do  everything  possible  to  try  to 
help  the  farm  labour  situation  in  this  prov- 
ince. And  I  would  say  this:  If  we  could  get 
as  much  co-operation  on  every  angle  as  we 
are  trying  to  give  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
1  think  probably  we  would  be  much  more 
successful  in  the  procurement  of  farm  help 
throughout  Canada,  and  from  other  areas  as 
well. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  hon. 
Minister  for  providing  us  with  this  informa- 
tion. Finally,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion under  item  12,  the  $8,000  we  are  asked 
to  appropriate  in  connection  with  the  his- 
torical publications.  It  appears  that  it  is  a 
general  policy  now  in  the  Cabinet  to  have 
an  historical  review  of  what  the  department 
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has  done  for  some  years  past.  I  know  that  we 
have  had  one  from  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways and  I  understand  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)  has  under- 
taken a  similar  project.  I  do  not  beheve  that 
any  announcment  has  been  made  about  this, 
although  there  may  have  been  one  this  after- 
noon, and  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
explain  this   for  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  this,  and  very  happy  to  do  it  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  We  think  this  is  an  excellent  idea. 
Approaching  the  anniversary  of  Confedera- 
tion, in  1967,  we  think  it  is  important  that 
there  should  be  an  historical  record  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  since  its  early 
beginning  up  to  the  present  time.  We  have 
employed  the  services  of  W.  K.  Riddell,  re- 
tired agricultural  representative  of  Middle- 
sex county  for  this  job.  Along  with  him  will 
be  a  committee  comprised  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Carroll,  Mr.  Frank  Perkin  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Martin,  all  three  of  them  now  retired  from 
The  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Moff 
Cockbum,  also  retired,  will  assist  Mr.  Riddell 
in  the  procurement  of  the  historical  informa- 
tion and  compiling  the  report.  We  look  for- 
ward to  this  and  I  think  it  will  be  something 
that  we  will  all  treasure  and  be  very  proud 
of. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
the  farm  labour  situation,  the  hon.  Minister 
has  given  assistance  to  farmers  who  will  build 
accommodation  for  seasonal  farm  labour.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  complaints 
that  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  going 
to  hold  some  strings  on  this  accommodation, 
that  the  farmer  builds  with  assistance  from 
your  department,  for  ten  years.  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  enlighten  us  as  to  what  strings 
are  attached  to  the  building  if  the  farmer  gets 
assistance  from  The  Department  of  Agrictil- 
ture  for  housing  for  seasonal  farm  labour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
confess  that  there  are  no  formal  legal  strings 
attached  but  we  will  certainly  do  everything 
we  possibly  can  to  make  sure  the  buildings 
that  are  erected  with  these  grants  are  used 
for  the  punwse  for  which  they  were  intended. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  go  much  further  than 
that. 

Mr.  Spence:  Suppose  that  they  sell  the 
farm,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  department  any 
strings   on   that   farm? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  sell  the  farm,  but  the  cabins  must  bo  used 
for  farm  labour. 


Mr.  Spence:  There  is  another  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister.  We  hear 
quite  a  few  complaints  from  the  processors 
that  farmers  who  grow  cash  crops  such  as 
tomatoes  and  others,  are  going  to  have  help 
and  the  processor  is  not.  Some  of  them  feel 
the  farmers  will  be  in  a  bad  position,  because 
they  cannot  take  their  produce.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  has  heard  complaints,  no 
doubt  you  have,  from  processors  along  that 
line   such   as   I  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  a  technical  mat- 
ter. Our  federal-provincial  agreement  only 
rovers  the  grant  being  made  to  bona  fide 
farmers  as  such.  Now,  I  admit  that  there  may 
be  a  problem  in  the  southern  areas.  However, 
I  think  with  the  public  relations  contacts,  and 
the  public  relations  that  most  of  the  carming 
companies  have,  they  will  be  able  to  do  the 
same  as  they  have  done  in  other  years;  and 
that  is  in  some  areas  provide  housing  accom- 
modation for  help  they  have  brought  in  and 
used  in  their  plant  or  sent  out  to  farms,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Some  of  them,  of  course, 
have  vertically  integrated  operations  and  they 
employ  the  same  labour  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  this.  But  our  grant  only  applies 
to  actual  farmers. 

Mr.  Spence:  Another  matter  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  comes  imder  this 
vote  or  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  have  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  a  number  of  mink 
farmers.  Of  course,  the  mink  farmers  come 
under  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
I  have  no  bitterness,  or  any  regrets,  or  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  has  not  been  very  fair 
in  assisting  these  mink  farmers,  but,  of  course, 
last  year  the  mink  farmers  had  a  great  loss 
with  their  young.  Some  of  them  have  come 
to  me  to  say  that  they  would  be  far  better 
off  under  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
rather  than  under  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  because  they  could  make  use  of 
the  junior  farmers'  loan  board,  they  can  make 
use  of  other  branches  of  The  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  not  anything  bitter 
against  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  I  wish  he  was  in  the  House  tonight. 
But  I  have  had  some  requests  that  these  fur 
farmers  would  like  to  be  taken  imder  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  make  use 
of  some  of  the  loans  to  assist  this  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  then*  is  a  co- 
ordinated programme  at  the  Ontario  veter- 
inary college  insofar  as  research  on  wildlife, 
and  we  work  with  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  on  this.  I  have  no  comment  to 
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make  on  the  administration  of  this  type 
of  farming  coming  under  The  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  suppose  it  has  merit.  I  assume 
it  must  have  been  placed  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  since  it  deals  with 
fur  production  in  the  province,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tliat  in  our  department. 
I  would  think  for  administrative  purposes  it 
is  probably  in  a  good  position  where  it  is, 
but  there  may  be  good  merit  to  what  my  hon. 
friend  has  said. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  one  or  two  comments  to 
make  concerning  the  farm  labour  problem. 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
farmstead  improvement  competition,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  hon.  Minister  this  afternoon, 
I  assume  that  this  would  fall  under  the  main 
oflBce. 

I  might  draw  to  the  hon.  Minister's  atten- 
tion that  Essex  county  ran  a  forerunner  of 
this  same  type  of  competition  some  three  to 
four  years  ago;  I  am  sure  that  the  local  agri- 
cultural representative  can  give  the  hon.  Min- 
ister a  great  deal  of  information  in  this  regard. 
This,  initially,  was  sponsored  by  the  Essex 
county  tourist  association— working  through 
the  women's  institute  of  the  county  and  the 
county  coimcil.  I  think  this  is  a  very  com- 
mendable announcement  of  the  hon.  Minister 
today,  for  we  who  are  interested  in  the 
tourist  industry  and  especially  in  the  gate- 
way to  the  province  of  Ontario— the  garden 
gateway  to  Canada,  the  Essex  county  area- 
like  to  see  our  farm  buildings  and  farm 
lands  upgraded  and  made  attractive  to  our 
many  visitors,  and  we  certainly  wish  you  well 
in  this  project.  Unfortunately,  we  were  only 
able  to  carry  on  in  this  project  for  two  years. 
There  was  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
our  farm  folk  to  get  into  this  competition, 
but  we  hope  that  your  advertising  and  work 
through  your  officers  will  be  successful. 

In  regard  to  the  farm  labour  service,  item 
six,  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  was  re- 
ferring to  the  shared  ownership  by  the  farm 
labour  committee  for  the  period  of  ten  years. 
I  posed  this  question  to  the  assistant  deputy 
Minister:  That  I  had  had  representations 
made  to  me  that  should  a  farmer  wish  to  put 
up  a  large  building  or  greenhouse  on  an  exact 
location  he  would  want  an  assurance  that  he 
could  pay  off  his  indebtedness  to  this  farm 
committee.  I  would  just  like  to  have  the 
hon.  Minister  clarify  this  point.  Would  this 
be  possible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
follow  what  the  hon.  member  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Are  you  suggesting  that  if  other  uses 


are  required  for  the  land  on  which  the  cabin 
is  located,  that  if  the  owner  of  the  land  paid 
the  government  back  the  amount  of  the  grant 
originally  paid  there  would  be  no  strings 
attached? 

Mr.  Paterson:  The  grant  less  certain 
depreciation  for  the  number  of  years  that 
it  had  been  in  existence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  would  think 
that  could  be  worked  out.  It  sounds  like  a 
perfectly  reasonable  suggestion.  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Fine,  that  is  the  assurance 
that  I  wished  this  evening. 

The  hon.  Minister  brought  up  the  area  of 
discussion  that  he  was  in  Europe  and  I  noticed 
a  headline  in  one  of  the  papers  where  he 
was  seeking  workers  from  Ireland.  I  have  had 
a  great  number  of  discussions  on  immigrant 
farm  labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:   Great  country. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Great  country.  Do  we  have 
many  of  those  great  Irish  workers  coming 
into  our  fair  province?  Have  you  been  success- 
ful at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Paterson:  Have  you  had  any  success 
in  attracting  any  of  these  great  Irish  people 
to  come  into  our  fair  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  my  hon.  friend 
suggests  Ireland,  and,  of  course,  with  my 
grandmother  having  been  born  in  Ireland, 
I  have  a  naturally  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for 
Ireland.  I  would  say  that  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  attracting  about  a  dozen  families 
to  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Not  all 
from  Ireland,  but  a  good  many  from  Scotland. 
We  are  very  pleased  with  our  success  with 
this  project  to  date. 

Mr.  Paterson:  In  many  discussions  on  this 
farm  labour  problem  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure,  certainly  in  my  area,  and  , 
in  the  constituency  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Lincoln  (Mr.  Welch),  for  offshore  labour  to 
help  meet  our  demands  at  this  season.  We 
realize  from  statements  made  by  the  federal 
authorities  that  this  will  not  be  given  this 
year,  unless  the  NES  prove  workers  cannot 
be  brought  into  our  areas  from  other  parts 
of  Canada.  But  I  just  wonder  if  all  the  paper 
work  and  other  necessary  negotiations  to 
allow  these  workers  to  come  in  on  a  moment's 
notice— should  this  situation  arise— has  been 
pursued  by  your  farm  labour  committee;  to 
have  this  all  set  up  and  prepared  to  swing 
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into  action  should  the  disaster  hit  the  market 
gardening  areas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  South  well  knows  that  he 
has  the  wholehearted  support  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  government  of  Ontnio  to  bring 
in  all  the  immigrants  that  are  ne;.  essary  to  do 
the  job  that  has  to  be  done  in  harvesting 
Ontario's  crops.  I  think  he  has  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  I  addressed,  under  date  of  April  1, 
to  the  hon.  federal  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
bearing  this  out;  a  letter  that  was  given  wide 
circulation,   I   understand. 

We  are  disappointed  to  know  that  the 
re(iuest  was  not  favourably  regarded  by  the 
hnm.igration  Department  at  Ottawa,  or  who- 
ever had  to  make  the  decison  at  Ottawa,  but 
we  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  the  im- 
migration of  necessary  farm  labour  should 
the  national  employment  service  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  respective 
areas. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister 
very  much.  I  would  just  like  to  thank  the 
hon.  Minister  for  all  his  efforts,  particularly 
in  Essex  county,  and  the  deputy  and  his 
assistant  in  the  area  for  all  the  work  they 
have  done  specifically  for  our  area.  I  do  have 
a  file  some  inches  thick,  but  I  could  possibly 
make  the  major  address  on  farm  labour 
problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  just  waiting 
on  the  federal  government  to  do- 
Mr.  Paterson:  I  believe  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  doing  its  share,  Mr.  House  Leader 
but  I  do  wish  to  compliment  the  assistant 
deputy  Minister  for  the  co-operation  he  has 
extended  to  my  farmers. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  item  13  in  this  vote  asks  for 
$360,000  for  student  bursaries  and  scholar- 
ships. Apparently  this  is  a  new  item  in  the 
department.  Is  this  to  assist  students  in 
furthering  their  agricultural  education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes.  This  is  to  make 
available  bursaries  and  entrance  scholarships 
to  the  students  attending  the  Ontario  agri- 
cultural college,  the  veterinary  college  and 
Macdonald  institute  because  the  fee  structure 
of  the  new  tmiversity  has  been  raised  to 
come  more  closely  in  line  with  other  uni- 
versities throughout  Ontario.  Those  students 
who  are  now  there— in  the  agricultural 
courses,  the  veterinary  course  and  Macdonald 
institute— will    pay    the    difference    between 


what  they  entered  at  and  what  the  costs  will 
now  be,  providing  they  meet  their  grade 
requirements. 

Mr.  Newman:  So  this  does  not  actually 
supply  any  additional  scholarships? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  yes.  I  want  to  say 
that,  because  we  feel  that  one  of  the  ways 
to  get  the  best  brains  in  agriculture  in  the 
future— as  my  hon.  friend  from  Brant  was 
talking  about  a  few  moments  ago— is  to  try 
to  entice  these  young  people  into  the  field 
of  agriculture.  So  we  are  providing  bursaries 
for  these  young  students,  scholarships  in  the 
amount  of  $600  a  year  for  a  student  who 
achieves  in  one  year  75  per  cent  in  grade 
13  subjects. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any 
provision  at  all  in  this  for  exchange  students, 
or  for  students  from  foreign  countries— say, 
the  African  continent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  These  bursaries  and 
scholarships  are  available  to  Ontario  students 
but,  like  all  universities,  I  fancy  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  would  be  extending  the 
opportunity  to  students  from  other  countries 
to  come  in,  just  as  we  have  done  at  the 
agricultural  college,  the  veterinary  college 
and  Macdonald  institute  through  the  years 
of  their  existence. 

Mr.  Newman:  This  does  not  provide  any 
assistance  to  a  student  who  might  want  to 
further  his  agricultural  education  by  attending 
a  foreign  university? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No. 

Mr.  Newman:  No.   Thank  you. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  has  examined  Bill  No.  144, 
An  Act  to  impose  a  tax  on  consumers  of 
tobacco?  We  see  that  there  is  one  cent  per 
ounce  or  part  thereof  of  any  tobacco  pur- 
chased by  him  other  than  cigarettes  and 
cigars.  But  on  any  purchase  under  this  clause 
the  minimum  tax  payable  is  one  cent,  and 
every  fraction  of  a  cent  shall  be  considered 
as  one  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  the 
effect  of  the  tax  to  which  he  makes  reference 
has  no  effect  on  either  the  producer  or  the 
consumer?  It  has  to  do  with  an  exchange  of 
the  tax  from  one  area  to  another  to  simplify 
the  merchandising  of  the  product.  It  will 
not  affect  either  the  producer  or  the  con- 
sumer. 
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Mr.  Spence:  I  quite  understand  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  are 
paying  five  per  cent  on  domestic  tobacco- 
tobacco  grown  here— and  on  tobacco  that  is 
imported  we  are  only  paying  two  per  cent. 
So  where  is  this  "Buy  Canadian"  deal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  raising  a  question  which  embraces 
several  factors.  This,  I  think,  is  not  the  time 
to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  now  on  the 
use  of  tobacco,  and  if  the  hon.  member  is 
suggesting  that  we  advance  or  restrict  the 
matter,  then  the  debate  would  take  on  some 
other  aspects.  The  point  here  is  that  this  does 
not  affect  the  present  status  quo;  the  matter 
of  tariffs  and  the  import  of  tobacco  from  the 
United  States  or  other  countries  is  a  matter 
for  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  the  hon.  Minister  had  looked  the  bill  over 
he  would  see  that  we  have  a  five  per  cent 
tax  on  domestic  tobacco,  whereas  we  have 
only  two  per  cent  on  imported  tobacco. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fancy 
I  received  the  same  kind  of  a  note  as  did 
the  hon.  member,  concerning  this  very  matter; 
this  is  likely  why  he  raised  it.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  has  been  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  in  this  particular  esti- 
mate when  it  passed  second  reading  of  the 
House  and  is  now  in  committee  of  the  whole 
House  stage.  I  would  think,  with  great 
respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time  to 
debate  that  issue  is  when  the  bill  is  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  winter  fair  as  it  applies  to  4-H 
clubs.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  part  of 
the  Royal  winter  fair  and  part  of  the  4-H 
show  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Royal  winter 
fair  as  such,  and  the  Queen's  Guineas  class 
has  become  well  known  across  the  province 
over  the  years.  I  understand  that  this  year 
there  were  a  number  of  complaints  in  con- 
nection with  the  catering  services.  I  under- 
stand—and I  think  it  is  the  same  system 
under  which  we  are  operating  now  as  was 
the  case  when  I  was  a  4-H  member— that  the 
catering  system  is  paid  by  the  government, 
and  the  4-H  members  are  actually  given 
little  tickets  which  they  present  at  the  door. 
I  am  working  from  memory,  but  I  think  that 
a    breakfast    is    worth    $1,    and    dinner    and 


supper  are  worth  something  like  $2.25.  The 
reason  I  raise  the  matter  is  on  the  principle 
of  quality  of  the  food.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  4-H  leaders  who  have  come  to  me  this 
past  year  and  said  that  last  fall  at  the  Royal 
winter  fair  the  quality  of  the  food  put  up  by 
the  catering  service  was  not  of  the  highest 
quality;  they  optioned  out  and  went  down- 
town rather  than  eating  at  the  Royal  winter 
fair  building.  This  certainly  cost  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  considerable  amount 
of  money— I  would  not  know  how  much,  but 
it  certainly  cost  them  a  considerable  amount— 
and  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister 
knows  about  this.  If  he  does,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  he  would  consider  doing  something 
about  changing  the  catering  services,  or 
telling  the  people  that  they  had  better 
improve  the  quality  of  the  food  that  they 
put  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
my  hon.  friend,  having  been  a  former 
Queen's  Guineas  winner,  would  know  what 
we  are  talking  about,  but  I  suppose  when 
he  was  in  that  group  he  may  have  objected 
to  the  standardization  of  the  menu  even  at 
that  time,  although  I  do  not  suppose  he  did. 
But  I  think  that  the  complaint  he  has  raised 
is  one  that  is  probably  quite  logical,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  too  valid  or  of  too  great 
importance.  There  may  have  been  objections 
raised  to  the  fact  that  everybody  gets  the 
same  meal;  where  you  are  serving  200 
youngsters  or  more,  they  all  get  the  same 
meal.  But  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of 
criticism  concerning  the  quality  of  the  food, 
and  I  have  been  out  there  on  numerous 
occasions.  The  same  catering  service  is  pro- 
vided for  the  young  people  in  the  4-H  club 
who  are  attending  as  for  anyone  else.  How- 
ever, I  would  be  very  happy  to  look  into  this, 
but  I  cannot  see  any  reason  nor  have  I 
heard  of  any  real  problem  in  connection  with 
this. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to 
my  hon.  friend  that  I  have  heard  complaints 
over  the  past  number  of  years  about  the 
quality  of  the  food?  I  have  also  heard  com- 
plaints about  the  standardization  of  the 
menus.  Some  people  do  not  like  it,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  a  personal  preference.  You 
cannot  please  all  the  people  of  the  province— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Pheasants'  tongues 
under  glass? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  House  Leader,  that  the  department  has 
not  gone  in  for  pheasants  under  glass,  nor 
have  they  gone  in  for  anything  in  the  way 
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of  a  good  turkey  feed.    They  have  not  seen 
fit  to  do  that.   But,  in  any  case— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  not  thinking 
of  making  an  election  issue  out  of  this,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  No,  really  I  am  not.  In  any 
case,  I  would  suggest  that  my  hon.  friend 
take  a  look  at  it  and  see  if  the  quahty  of  the 
food  is  such  that  the  complaint  is  justified. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  year  ago 
I  brought  up  the  grant  situation  witli  this 
department.  I  think  it  has  some  merit  from 
the  fact  that  before  any  of  these  grants  are 
actually  given  to  the  organization,  a  financial 
statement  be  presented  to  the  department  to 
show  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  grant.  If  the 
association  has  sufficient  moneys,  I  do  not  see 
why  a  grant  should  be  made  to  the  associa- 
tion. The  grant  should  be  given  to  associ- 
ations where  need  is  shown  rather  than  just 
given.  Does  the  department  require  a 
financial  statement  from  an  association  before 
giving  a  grant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
examine,  very  closely,  the  structure  of  these 
various  organizations.  They  budget  very 
closely.  They  depend  upon  this  grant,  which 
is  provided  by  this  government,  and  they  are 
in  need  of  these  various  types  of  assistance 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  routine  programmes. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  any  of  the  funds  provided 
under  item  13  are  made  available  to  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Guelph  who 
would  be  entering,  say,  in  a  coming  year? 
There  is  no  thought  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo  as  far  as  fees  are  concerned,  is  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  the  honour  students 
you  are  talking  about.  Commencing  Sep- 
tember 1,  1965,  all  sttidents  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  who  enrol  and  are  accepted 
at  the  Ontario  agricultural  college— wishing 
to  work  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
agriculture  degree— will  receive  $125  for  each 
of  the  years  after  the  completion  of  their 
course,  paid  toward  their  next  year's  tuition. 
That  is  the  students  who  will  be  coming  in, 
not  the  ones  who  are  now  enrolled. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  they  have  to  maintain  75 
per  cent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  they  just  have  to 
pass.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  they  pass.  If 
a  student  fails,  he  just  does  not  get  paid. 


Mr.  Nixon:  In  this  connection,  does  the 
milk  and  so  on  provided  there  at  the  resi- 
dences mean  that  there  is  an  advantage  to 
attending  that  university  in  the  way  of 
cheaper  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  milk  that  is  pro- 
vided there  is  paid  for  by  the  commercial 
company  that  is  providing  the  catering,  and 
it  is  paid  at  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  was  interested  in  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Legislature  some  weeks  ago 
having  to  do  with  brucellosis  testing,  and  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  clauses  in  it  allows  a 
veterinarian  to  assign  the  responsibility  for 
doing  some  of  the  routine  work  of  testing  to 
a  person  who  is  not  a  veterinarian.  It  seems 
to  me  that  people  who  have  this  amount  of 
special  skill  are  hard  to  come  by,  and  it  is 
true  that  you  cannot  expect  a  qualified 
veterinarian  to  do  all  of  the  jobs  that  would 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  depart- 
ment. Is  there  any  thought  that  some  sort  of 
a  technical  course  could  be  provided  for 
young  people  who  might  want  to  take  part 
in  what  you  might  call  paraveterinarian  serv- 
ices, and  would  there  be  any  discussion  be- 
tween the  hon.  Minister  and  his  colleague, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis), 
in  having  this  form  part  of,  let  us  say,  the 
new  community  colleges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  tliink  that  is  an  excel- 
lent suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  a  committee  working  on  it 
right  now.  We  have  already  had  some  meet- 
ings concerning  it  and  we  think  that  there  is 
a  real  opportunity  here  to  provide  a  service, 
and  we  intend  to  so  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  say  that  as  well  as  the 
assistance  to  veterinarians,  there  is  every 
indication  that  in  the  dairy  branch,  or  what- 
ever it  eventually  becomes  under  the  new 
Act,  that  a  large  number  of  people  with 
.semi-professional  backgrounds  for  inspection 
and  quality  control  are  going  to  be  required. 
I  believe  that  Professor  Hennessey,  in  his 
report,  indicated  that  there  was  some  short- 
age of  qualified  staff  in  the  branch  for  that 
very  purpose  and  I  would  say  that  a  course 
that  would  be  provided  for  young  people, 
particularly  from  agricultural  areas,  along 
these  lines,  would  be  most  u.seful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  we  are  on  vote  101,  I  notice  a 
grant  of  $15,000  to  the  Ottawa  winter  fair.  I 
wonder  if  any  consideration  might  be  givea 
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to  increasing  that  grant.  I  am  sure  you  are 
familiar  with  the  Ottawa  winter  fair  because 
I  know  you  have  been  there  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  delega- 
tion has  been  to  see  you  regarding  this  very 
matter  of  an  increased  grant. 

I  also  notice  that  the  Royal  winter  fair  gets 
a  grant  of  $50,000.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest 
that  anything  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
Royal  winter  fair,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I 
believe  that  the  Ottawa  winter  fair  serves  as 
an  exhibition  in  a  local  area  to  a  lesser 
extent  commercial  than  does  the  Royal  winter 
fair.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
4-H  show  at  the  Ottawa  winter  fair  is  second 
to  none,  not  only  in  Ontario,  but  on  the 
continent.  This  is  a  recognized  show  for  the 
juniors  and  a  recognized  show  for  the 
breeders  and  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  you  would  think  very  carefully  and  con- 
sider increasing  that  grant  to  the  Ottawa 
winter  fair. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  sheep 
industry  and  also  about  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Which  vote  is  this? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  This  is  101. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  also  compe- 
tition between  you  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  I 
was  not  aware  of  any  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  comments  on  the  sheep 
industry  are  in  connection  with  the  fact  that, 
as  I  understand  it,  there  are  no  designated 
brands  for  mutton  in  the  retail  trade.  I  am 
thinking  of  designated  brands  as  we  have  in 
beef— red  and  blue  brand  and  so  on.  This 
makes  it  rather  difficult  for  the  consumer  who 
goes  into  the  store  to  buy  mutton,  because 
she  has  no  way  of  telling  what  the  quality 
is  unless  she  is  a  real  connoisseur  of  mutton 
herself.  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  estab- 
lishing brands.  Perhaps  they  could  use  the 
same  brands— the  red  and  the  blue  brands, 
and  so  on,  that  are  used  for  beef  cattle, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a 
way  to  encourage  and  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  mutton.  I  saw  an  article  in  the  paper 
the  other  day  where  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  mutton  had  slipped  and  slipped 
rather  badly.  I  put  it  down  to  this  reason; 
perhaps  it  is  something  else,  I  do  not  know, 
but  in  any  case  the  people  of  the  province 
and  the  people  of  Canada  are  not  eating 
as  much  mutton.  I  am  just  wondering  if  this 
is  not  one  of  the  reasons  at  any  rate. 


The  other  thing  is  that— and  I  am  sure  my 
hon.  friend  from  Prince  Edward-Lennox  (Mr. 
Whitney)  is  interested  in  this,  because  he  is 
in  the  sheep  business— I  understand  that  in 
this  country  the  wool  manufacturers  are  not 
able  to  get  enough  wool.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  members  of  the  industry  have  indicated 
to  the  breeders  of  sheep  in  this  country  that 
they  could  handle  8,000,000  more  sheep  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time  in  order  to 
supply  the  demands  for  wool.  I  believe,  at 
present,  something  like  90  per  cent  of  our 
wool  needs  are  met  by  importation  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  encourage- 
ment could  be  given  to  this  industry  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  take  up  the  challenge. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  talk  about  is 
the  beef  cattle  industry,  and  the  fact  that  for 
a  number  of  years  we  have  had  what  I  might 
term  two  rather  distinct  types  in  the  beef 
cattle  industry.  Let  me  explain.  First  of  all, 
the  purebred  breeder  has  gone  and  has 
stuck  with  the  low-set  blocky  animal  that  has 
a  nice  appearance  in  the  show  ring  and  looks 
well  when  dressed  up.  He  has  more  or  less 
shied  away  from  the  large  animal,  the  animal 
with  a  great  deal  of  size  and  bone  and  scale, 
as  we  call  it  in  the  industry.  Because  of  this, 
because  of  the  two  standards,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  beef  industry  has  suffered. 

I  say  this  because  first  of  all  artificial  in- 
semination came  in  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  certainly  cut  the  sales,  cut  the  bull  sales, 
of  the  purebred  breeders  to  the  commercial 
men.  That  was  the  one  thing.  Then  the 
other  thing  is  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
double  standard.  The  purebred  man  breeds 
and  actually  carries  on  with  a  breed  and  a 
type  of  animal  that  is  smaller,  that  is  actually 
in  terms  of  the  industry  a  pony  in  some  cases. 
They  are  smaller,  they  are  not  the  large, 
rugged  type;  and  the  commercial  man  is  just 
not  interested  in  this  kind  of  animal  for 
breeding  purposes. 

As  a  result  the  commercial  men  have 
tended  to  shy  away  and  have  gone  to  cross 
with  a  Holstein  perhaps,  or  something  with 
much  more  size  and  scale,  in  order  to  get: 
First  of  all  a  crossbred  hybrid,  vigour;  and 
second,  to  breed  into  their  crossbreds  the 
size  and  scale  needed  for  them  to  make 
money  in  a  commercial  operation. 

So  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  in  some  way— and 
perhaps  this  could  be  done  with  the  agricul- 
tural representative  service,  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  ways,  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend 
could  work  it  out.  But  I  feel  that  the 
standards  of  type  in  the  beef  breeds  should 
be  made  well  known  to  all  the  beef  breeders 
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—the  breeders  of  Hereford  cattle,  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  cattle  and  the  Shorthorn  cattle. 
The  standards  in  the  show  ring  should  be 
exactly  the  same  as  the  standards  commer- 
cially, or  very  closely  allied  to  them,  so  we 
get  away  from  this  kind  of  thing  where  you 
have  a  double  standard.  In  the  long  run, 
in  my  opinion,  it  certainly  hurts  the  indus- 
try, I  would  be  interested  in  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  Minister  in  that  regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  hon.  member  for  Carle- 
ton,  first  in  his  request  for  increased  grants 
for  the  Ottawa  winter  fair.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  would  agree  with  him  that  the 
Ottawa  winter  fair  provides  a  very  useful 
function  in  the  Ottawa  valley,  and  I  would 
certainly  endorse  the  commendation  which 
he  has  made  concerning  the  4-H  show  there. 
It  is  a  sight  to  behold,  that  4-H  show. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  make,  in  addition  to  the  regular  $15,000 
regular  grant  as  itemized  here  under  this 
vote,  an  additional  $6,000  grant  in  connec- 
tion with  the  4-H  show,  so  the  total  grant  to 
the  Ottawa  winter  fair  is  $21,000  instead  of 
$15,000. 

In  connection  with  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Huron-Bruce  said  in  regard  to,  first  of 
all,  the  sheep  industry  and  the  grading  of 
mutton:  Grading  standards,  of  course,  are 
established  and  provided  by  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  inspection  services. 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that  mutton  consump- 
tion was  dropping.  I  can  understand  that  be- 
cause there  are  less  sheep  in  Canada  than 
there  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  this 
automatically  follows. 

On  the  other  hand,  lamb  consumption  has 
gone  up.  The  per  capita  consumption  of 
lamb  has  increased,  and  along  with  this  we 
have  the  importation  of  New  Zealand  lamb. 
As  a  farmer  myself,  a  few  years  ago  I  must 
confess  I  had  great  reservations  about  the 
introduction  of  New  Zealand  lamb  to  Cana- 
dian markets,  but  there  appears  to  have 
developed  an  appetite  for  lamb  among  Cana- 
dian people  that  has  driven  the  price  of 
domestic  lamb  to  the  highest  record  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  lamb  business  in  Canada 
to  my  knowledge,  pertaining  to  these  last 
few   montlvs. 

I  would  agree  tliat  there  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  large  flocks  of  sheep  in 
Canada,  but  like  all  types  of  farm  enteiprise, 
perhaps,  slicep  in  particular  must  be  kept 
in  numbers  larger  than  we  have  been  used 
to  keeping  them  in  the  past.  The  sheep  man 
of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  the  hon.  member 
for    Prince   Edward-Lennox,   would    agree,    I 


think,  that  you  must  have  a  sizeable  flock 
of  sheep  to  make  it  a  worthwhile  venture.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  federal  Minister  "of 
Agriculture,  the  hon.  Mr.  Hays,  on  a  pro- 
gramme just  last  Sunday,  I  believe,  mentioned 
this  very  point,  and  he  used  that  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  number  that  must  be  kept  to 
make  it  an  economic  unit.  So  I  would  agree 
that  the  opportunity  does  exist.  As  far  as  the 
beef  industry  is  concerned,  he  makes  a  very 
valid  point  in  connection  with  certain  types 
of  beef  animals  not  meeting,  I  believe  he 
said,  the  requirements  of  the  commercial 
cattlemen.  This,  I  think,  is  something  that  is 
a  responsibility  of  the  individual  breeder 
concerned. 

If  he  chooses  to  breed  that  type  of  an 
animal  for  a  specific  market,  then  that  is  his 
business,  we  cannot  force  him  not  to  do  it. 
But  we  have  introduced,  through  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  livestock  branch,  the 
performance  registry  international,  which  is 
really  an  HOP,  a  record  of  performance  of 
the  gaining  hereditary  characteristics  of  beef 
animals.  This  has,  we  think,  served  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  providing  an  indicator  to 
a  commercial  cattleman  wanting  to  buy  beef 
herd  sires  so  that  he  has  some  idea  of  the 
gainability  of  that  animal  and  the  potential 
possibilities  of  his  transmitting  that  character- 
istic to  his  offspring.  This  to  me  is  the  answer 
that  has  been  provided  and  is  being  very 
well  accepted  by  a  great  many  commercial 
cattlemen. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  make  one  comment.  I  will  certainly 
readily  admit  that  the  form  of  testing  of  beef 
bulls  has  a  lot  of  merit  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  department  carrying  it  on.  One  thing  in 
which  I  am  interested  in  that  connection  is 
the  fact  that  when  a  performance-tested  bull 
is  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Ontario  bull  sale 
her(>  in  Toronto,  the  government  gives  a 
grant— I  think  it  is  75  per  cent  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $150,  something  like  that  in 
any  case!  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  the  department  gives  that  grant  if 
the  fanner  enters  the  bull  in  the  bull  sale; 
but  if  a  performance-tested  bull  is  taken  back 
to  the  farm  and  sold  to  a  farmer,  a  neigh- 
bour or  anyone  who  might  purchase  the  bull, 
there  is  no  grant  given. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  that  I  think  it  should 
apply  on  what  might  be  called  a  private 
treaty  deal,  as  well  as  a  bull  that  is  put 
through  the  Ontario  bull  sale.  I  would  ask 
my  hon.  friend  to  consider  this,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  valid  point.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  when  a  man  puts  his  bull  through  the 
Ontario  bull  sale,  the  buyer  gets  a  premium,  a 
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subsidy  from  the  government;  and  when  the 
farmer  goes  in,  drives  in  the  farmer's  yard 
and  buys  a  performance-tested  bull  in  the 
farmer's  yard,  he  does  not  get  the  subsidy 
from  the  Ontario  government,  even  though 
the  two  bulls,  in  terms  of  performance,  were 
perhaps  equal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  hon.  member  for  that  sugges- 
tion. It  is  one  to  which  we  will  give  con- 
sideration. 

Vote   101   agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The   House   resumed; 
chair. 


Mr.  Speaker  in  the 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  morning  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
and  thereafter  estimates. 

Hon,  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.40  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  Franklin 
Horner  public  school,  Etobicoke;  and  in  the 
east  gallery.  Power  Glen  public  school,  St. 
Catharines. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by   committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that,  beginning  Monday,  May  31,  this  House 
will  meet  at  2  p.m.,  Monday  to  Thursday,  in- 
clusive. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AfiFairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
146,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  general  way,  the 
main  components  of  this  bill  indicate  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  department  to  place 
greater  authority  and  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  municipal  councils.  A 
number  of  other  items  are  to  give  greater 
explanation  to  certain  functions  of  the  local 
municipal  councils  with  respect  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  auditor's  annual  report.  Then 
we  have  developed  what  we  think  may  be  a 
new  method  of  dealing  with  the  council 
representation  in  townships  where  a  number 
of  hamlets,  or  what  I  sometimes  call  police 
villages,  exist.  After  a  hearing  by  the  munici- 
pal board,  the  board  may,  by  its  order, 
divide  the  townships  into  wards  of  varying 
sizes,  bearing  in  mind  the  representation  that 
may  be  required  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
residents  of  the  area. 


Other  amendments  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  qualification  of  candidates  who  qualify 
as  tenants  of  property  and  who  qualify  for  a 
position,  as  councillors,  as  tenants  of  property 
instead  of  as  owners  of  property. 

A  new  section  has  been  added  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  the  situation  which  may  exist 
where  there  is  an  equality  of  votes.  After  a 
recount  by  a  county  judge,  it  was  never 
thought  that  a  situation  would  exist  where 
there  would  be  an  equality  of  votes  after  a 
recount,  and  we  are  taking  care  of  that  situa- 
tion. It  has  not  occurred  in  the  past;  it  has 
occurred  in  the  case  of  election  to  a  school 
board. 

Then  we  have  provided  also  for  something 
we  think  is  desirable  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  the  constitution  of  boards  of  control. 
At  the  present  time,  this  is  permitted  only 
in  cities.  We  have  amended  the  Act  to  provide 
that  boards  of  control  may  be  instituted  in 
cities  and  towns  of  not  less  than  45,000  popu- 
lation, and  in  other  municipalities  of  not  less 
than   100,000. 

The  question  of  the  destruction  of  records 
is  also  authorized  by  this  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  quite  clear  in  the  amending  bill.  We 
have  also  provided  for  the  clarification  of 
the  problem  of  the  transfer  of  pension  funds. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  other  sections  of 
this  bill  dealing  with  methods  of  obtaining 
the  assent  of  electors  to  county  bylaws, 
corrections  to  certain  references  that  are  in 
the  Act  at  the  present  time,  the  matter  of  the 
establishment  of  landing  grounds,  and  the 
question  of  the  operation  of  lands  that  are 
dedicated  for  parks  purposes,  where  the 
council  wishes  to  operate  this  feature,  a 
project  by  a  council  committee  instead  of 
through  a  parks  board. 

Hon.  members  may  remember,  sir,  that  we, 
I  think  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before, 
placed  an  amendment  before  the  House  deal- 
ing with  the  establishment  of  parking  lots  in 
certain  defined  areas.  We  are  now  amending 
this  legislation  to  provide  that  where  the  com- 
mercial area  is  extended  beyond  the  original 
area,  a  reallocation  of  the  costs  of  these 
special  charges  could  be  charged  to  be  levied 
on  the  extended  area. 

Another  amendment  provides  for  the  licens- 
ing and  regulating  of  lodging  houses,  and  we 
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have  clarified  the  section  to  indicate  that 
lod^inj;  liouse  means  a  nursinj^  home  as  well. 
We  are  providing  that  the  licensing  of  nurs- 
ing homes  and  lodging  houses  generally  may 
be  by  bylaw,  if  there  is  no  bylaw  of  the  local 
municipality. 

Another  section  deals  with  the  keeping  of 
domestic  animals  within  a  municipality. 

One  of  the  important  amendments  in  this 
bill  deals  witli  the  audiority  of  a  municipality 
to  acquire  cither  by  negotiation,  by  purchase 
or  by  expropriation,  industrial  sites  and  there- 
after any  sale  or  disposition  of  the  land  so 
accpiired.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  now 
that  can  be  handled  by  the  local  municipal 
councils  without  the  permission  of  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  councils 
have  for  quite  a  number  of  years  been 
acquiring  land  for  industrial  purposes.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  have  been  any  in- 
stances where  the  municipal  taxpayers  who 
have  an  investment  in  these  projects  have  not 
had  good  results.  I  would  think  that,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  desirable  that  this  authority 
should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  munici- 
pal council  and  that  the  council  may  proceed 
to  acqiiire  and  dispose  of  sites  without  the 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

A  question  which  has  created  some  prob- 
lems in  the  past  has  been  the  matter  of  racing 
and  speeding  on  privately  owned  parking  lots 
and  in  this  amendment,  we  provide  the  au- 
thority for  the  municipality— with  the  per- 
mission and  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
parking  lot— to  undertake  certain  controls. 

One  of  the  important  amendments  to  the 
Act  is  contained  in  section  28  of  the  amend- 
ing bill  and  it  deals  with  the  matter  of  store 
closing  hours.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  studying  this  subject,  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  large  number  of 
persons  interested  in  store  closing  hours  and 
we  also  have  had  representations  from 
mcrcliants'  associations  and  others  of  similar 
interests.  We  believe  that  this  amendment  will 
provide  the  municipalities  with  the  authority 
wliicli,  imfortnnately,  in  the  past  has  been 
found  to  be  not  qnit(>  as  strong  as  it  should  be. 

Another  important  part  of  this  Act,  sir,  is 
contained  in  section  29  and  deals  with  the 
matter  of  special  charges  required  to  provide 
additional  sewer  or  water  supply  capacities. 
This  section  will  now  authorize  municipalities 
to  pass  bylaws  making  special  charges  with 
relation  to  buildings  that  impose  or  may 
impose  a  heavier  than  ordinary  load  on  the 
ser\'ices  of  the  municipality;  and  this  relates 
to  what  are  commonly  called  high-rise  build- 
ings  or  high-rise   apartments. 


At  present,  highways  in  a  municipality  may 
be  stopped  for  purposes  of  the  municipality. 
We  wish  to  broaden  this  somewhat  by  pro- 
viding that  the  municipality  may  stop  off  a 
highway  for  a  limited  period  or  for  various 
periods   of  time. 

We  have  deleted  from  The  Municipal  Act 
the  sections  which  relate  to  the  formation  of 
police  villages.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  de- 
partment and  myself  that  police  villages, 
today,  are  not  required.  We  think  that  those 
that  are  in  existence  now  may  continue, 
unless  the  township  council  or  the  citizens 
themselves  make  application  under  the  new 
section  of  the  Act  dealing  with  the  division 
of  the  township  into  wards.  However,  we 
believe  that,  at  the  present  time,  with  trans- 
portation facilities  as  they  exist  within  the 
province  generally  and  all  of  the  other 
features  that  have  become  involved  in  muni- 
cipal administration,  that  police  villages  to- 
day arc  no  longer  required- that  is  any  new 
ones. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  correcting 
sections  of  the  Act,  sir,  but  I  think  these  are 
the  main  and  important  sections. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  as  comprehensive  an  amend- 
ment of  The  Municipal  Act  as  we  have  had 
in  some  time.  It  takes  the  scatter-gun 
approach;  there  is  no  real  theory  that  comes 
out  of  this  at  all.  The  hon.  Minister  has 
listened  over  the  years  to  complaints  and, 
every  now  and  then,  he  plugs  the  odd  gap. 

Here  is  one  obvious  instance  of  plugging 
one— and  that  is  with  the  licensing  of 
assessors.  It  sounds  great,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  statute,  but  how  serious  is  the  govern- 
ment about  using  the  machinery  that  it  has 
now  given  itself?  It  was  interesting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  note  comments  that  were 
attributed  to  the  hon.  Minister  after  he  gave 
this  Act  first  reading.  If  he  is  going  to  be 
as  tough  as  the  newspapers  indicated  he  said 
he  was  going  to  be,  I  think  that  is  good;  and 
it  is  important.  But  I  think  we  should  hear, 
as  he  embarks  upon  this  new  procedure,  the 
licensing  of  assessors,  just  how  he  is  going  to 
go  about  it.  What  is  the  training  programme 
going  to  be?  What  are  the  conditions  for 
the  licence?  What  is  he  going  to  do  with 
those  people  who  are  not  able  to  bring  them- 
selves up  to  the  standard?  How  frequently 
are  courses  going  to  be  given  to  all  of  the 
assessors  over  the  province,  in  this  and  that 
region,  and  so  on? 

Are  we  in  fact,  with  this  step,  beginning  to 
move  toward  a  regional  type  of  government 
and  where— I  do  not  suppose  we  will  find  it 
in  this  Act;  we  have  been  pressing  each  indi- 
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vidual  Minister— are  we  going  to  get  the 
co-ordination  of  regionality  that  the  govern- 
ment apparently  appears  to  beHeve  in?  In 
isolated  little  pockets?  Now  these  are  things 
I  think  we  should  begin  to  get.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  compliment  this  hon.  Minister  on 
the  fact  that  he  is,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
ginning to  pay  attention  to  some  of  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  addressed  to  his 
department  and  coming  before  government 
for  many,  many  years.  He  is  beginning  to 
listen,  and  for  that  I  give  him  credit,  but  it 
is  not  enough.  There  is  no  plan;  there  is  no 
method;  we  do  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there  and 
the  municipality  will  be  able  to  say  that  you 
need  not  have  two  horses  in  your  backyard— 
you  can  have  one  horse.  I  think  that  is  in 
here.  That  is  a  great  advance  in  municipal 
procedure.  It  might  be  hard  on  the  horses 
and  the  cattle,  but  it  is  an  important  thing. 

He  says  that  there  will  be  no  new  police 
villages.  This  is  fine,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
recognized  by  those  people  who  think  they 
are  students  of  municipal  law  that  the  institu- 
tion of  a  police  village  is  perhaps  outdated. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  ones 
that  are  still  there?  Instead  of  taking  the 
initiative  himself,  he  says  that  the  local  muni- 
cipalities can  deal  with  that,  if  they  want 
to.  What  is  he  going  to  do  about  improve- 
ment districts?  He  does  not  mention  that  at 
all.  Not  too  many  years  ago,  his  present 
deputy  sent  out  a  letter  to  many  improve- 
ment districts  suggesting  that  it  was  high 
time  that  they  stood  on  their  own  feet  and, 
by  and  large,  the  letter  was  ignored  and  the 
improvement  districts   are   still  carrying  on. 

Substantially,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed that  we  see  so  much  of  the  respon- 
sibihty  continue  to  be  shufiled  off  on  the 
municipalities.  This  government  is  here  to 
lead.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  AfFairs 
has  the  substantial  responsibility  by  statute 
for  municipal  organization  and,  instead  of 
leading,  he  is  throwing  the  ball  back  to  the 
municipalities. 

The  store-closing  hour  section  is  in  here. 
It  is  very  interesting.  It  cleans  up  a  lot 
of  loose  talk  in  the  law  and  perhaps  now  a 
municipality  is  going  to  be  able  to  pass  a 
bylaw  that  the  courts  will  uphold.  But  he 
has  not  really  approached  the  problem,  be- 
cause he  knows,  and  I  know  and  we  all  know, 
that  insofar  as  closing  hours  are  concerned, 
if  a  municipality  has  an  enforceable  bylaw, 
the  merchants  who  want  to  stay  open  later 
hours  would  just  move  across  the  municipal 
border.  If  he  is  serious  about  making  avail- 
able the  ability  to  enforce  store-closing  hours, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  no  longer 
stick    to    municipal    boundaries.     He    avoids 


this.  Hamilton  had  great  diflBculty,  for  in- 
stance, in  enforcing  its  bylaws  because  of 
the  peculiar  wording  of  the  statute,  which 
has  now  been  cleaned  up.  But  the  merchants 
who  are  interested  in  keeping  their  establish- 
ments open  later  hours  than  Hamilton  will 
allow  them  to  do  are  just  going  to  move 
across  the  Hamilton  municipal  border  and 
set  up  operations  in  a  township  on  the  out- 
skirts of  it.  So  is  the  hon.  Minister  really 
tackling  these  problems?  I  suggest  that  he  is 
not.  It  is  a  delaying  action;  it  is  a  shuffling 
off  action. 

Then  he  talks  about  the  ability  to  be  given 
now  to  municipalities  to  be  able  to  levy 
special  sewer  charges  on  apartment  build- 
ings and  I  am  wondering  how,  with  a  com- 
pletely straight  face,  he  can  stand  up  and 
say  this— because  he  and  I  and  his  legal 
adviser  have  argued  for  half  a  dozen  years 
in  committee  that  what  was  in  the  Act  was 
fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  was  a  court 
case- 
Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  we  argued  that  what 
was  there  was  fine  and  there  was  enough 
power— and  now  we  have  changed  it.  This 
is  fine,  too,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  such  a 
lack  of  consistency  and  such  a  lack  of 
planning  that  we  wonder  if  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  is  moving  in  any 
direction.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  the  direction 
it  is  moving  in  from  reading  this  Act. 

We  will  support  the  Act  because  what  is 
here  is  better  than  what  is  in  the  statute, 
but  he  is  only  nibbling  at  the  most  serious 
problem  that  is  facing  the  province  of 
Ontario  and,  at  this  moment  still,  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  government  is  willing 
to  take  on  the  problem  of  municipal  organiza- 
tion of  regional  government  and  the  general 
improvement  of  our  administrative  procedures 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  one  or  two  comments  with  regard  to 
this  bill.  Like  my  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview,  I  take  the  view  that  this  is  a 
bill  designed  to  patch  the  leaks  in  the  roof 
rather  than  to  rebuild  the  structure.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  at  this 
session  the  hon.  Minister  would  be  in  a 
position  to  bring  in  legislation  to  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee 
that  inquired  into  The  Municipal  Act  and 
related  legislation,  or  to  act  upon  the  studies 
that  his  own  department  has  been  conducting. 
I  would  not  criticize  him  for  not  moving 
forward  immediately.  I  hope  that  he  has  in 
mind  some  sort  of  action  that  will  attack  the 
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problems  of  municipal  government  at  a  more 
fundamental  level  in  the  next  session  of  this 
House,  ^^'e  can  only  wait  and  see  about  that. 

I  think  the  bill  itself  indicates  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  whole  municipal  organiza- 
tion and  underlines  once  again  the  need  for 
a  new  approach  to  a  municipal  organization, 
as  has  been  recommended  in  the  select  com- 
mittees' report.  The  question  of  the  store 
hours  is  an  outstanding  case  in  point.  Some 
of  us  may  remember  a  battle  royal  that  took 
place  in  one  of  the  standing  committees  a  few 
years  ago— on  the  question  of  the  regulation 
of  store  liours— when  it  was  proposed,  and 
ultimately  enacted,  that  this  would  be  a 
matter  that  would  be  dealt  with  in  The 
Municipal  Act.  It  had  previously  been  dealt 
with  in  what  was  then,  I  think,  called  The 
Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act.  It 
was  a  matter  of  responsibility  of  The  De- 
partment of  Laboiu-.  I  argued  the  point  at 
the  time,  and  I  still  think  that  the  move  to  put 
it  under  The  Municipal  Act  was  a  retrograde 
step.  I  think  experience  has  demonstrated 
that. 

It  is  a  matter  that  simply  cannot  be 
regulated  adequately  by  municipalities  under 
our  present  municipal  organization.  Now,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  proceed  with 
a  large-scale  reorganization  of  municipal 
boundaries,  then  this  matter  might  very  well 
be  left  to  the  mimicipalities  or  at  any  rate,  to 
the  senior  level  municipalities,  if  the  type 
of  plan  proposed  in  the  select  committee 
report  is  undertaken. 

But  if  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  going  to 
do  that  in  the  near  future,  then  I  suggest  to 
him  tliat  this  matter  should  become  a  matter 
of  provincial  responsibility.  True,  in  the 
amendments  that  are  now  before  us  in  the 
bill,  a  gaping  loophole  in  the  previous  legisla- 
tion hns  been  plugged  to  a  certain  degree— a 
loophole  that  made  the  section  totally  mi- 
enforceable  even  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
single  municipality,  as  experience  in  Hamilton 
demonstrated.  That  loophole  is  being 
plugged,  but  tlie  main  problem  is  not  being 
faced— that  in  this  day  and  age  a  municipality 
simply  does  not  have  a  wide  enough  geo- 
grapliic  jurisdiction  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
regulation  of  store  hotirs  adecjuately.  We  can 
see  that  every  day  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
where  the  city  may  have  a  bylaw  regulating 
hours  for  stores  or  service  stations  and  other 
cognate  matters,  and  the  next  numicipality, 
which  is  indistinguishable  from  the  city 'of 
Toronto  to  any  person  driving  along  the 
street,  does  not  ha\e  a  bylaw  and  the  stores 
are  wide  open.  Thus,  in  the  Toronto  area 
one  more  serious  burden  has  been  placed 
upon    the    small    businessman.     We    hear    so 


nuich  lip  service  paid  to  the  small  business- 
man, yet  our  laws  perpetually  permit  situ- 
ations to  exist  that  drive  him  to  the  wall. 
He  is  in  the  situation  where  he  must  be  open 
night  and  day,  or  else  lose  business  to  stores 
out  in  the  suburbs  that  are  open  night  and 
day.  This  cannot  be  corrected  by  the  type  of 
legislation  we  now  have,  that  gives  power 
to  regulate  the  store  hours  only  to  local 
municipalities. 

You  can  see  the  problem  very  clearly  in 
the  service  station  industry.  At  the  corner  of 
Bathurst  and  St.  Clair  is  a  service  station 
which  is  partly  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
partly  in  the  township  of  York.  At  7  p.m., 
when  the  city  of  Toronto  bylaw  takes  effect, 
they  simply  close  up  the  pumps  that  are  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  but  keep  open  tlie  ones 
that  are  in  the  township  of  York.  This  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 

There  is  another  service  station  a  block 
away  which  is  entirely  in  the  city  of  Toronto; 
it  must  close  up  at  7  p.m.  There  is  another 
one  a  block  to  the  north  that  is  entirely  in  the 
township  of  York;  it  stays  open  24  hours  a 
day.  These  three  service  stations,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other,  demonstrate 
the  futility  of  trying  to  regulate  hours  by 
municipal  bylaw. 

I  know  there  are  people  who  claim  to  be 
great  champions  of  free  enterprise— we  had  a 
great  raft  of  them  at  the  committee  session 
of  a  few  years  ago,  to  which  I  referred— who 
take  the  position  that  if  a  man  wants  to 
work  himself  to  death  he  should  be  entitled 
to  do  so.  Well,  perhaps  he  should.  But  I  do 
not  think  he  should  force  other  people  into 
the  position  where  they  have  to  work  them- 
selves to  death,  too.  I  think  there  should 
be  reason  in  all  things,  and  it  is  reasonable 
that  people  who  run  small  shops,  probably 
without  employees,  should  have  some  oppor- 
tunity for  rest  and  recreation.  They  cannot 
get  that  if  competitors  relatively  close  at 
hand  are  open  night  and  day.  What  the 
small  merchant,  of  course,  is  up  against  is 
the  discount  store,  the  department  store,  and 
so  on,  which  in  the  suburbs,  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  would  consider  exploited  labour, 
stays  open  for  intolerable  hours.  This  forces 
the  little  man  into  the  position  where  either 
he  must  work  these  intolerable  hours  him- 
self, or  else  lose  business. 

The  tragedy  of  it  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
if  they  all  stay  open  24  hours  a  day,  they  do 
not  really  get  any  more  business,  the  business 
is  just  spread  over  a  larger  period.  The  only 
way  a  merchant  gets  an  advantage  by  stay- 
ing open  longer  hours  is  if  the  other  fellows 
do  not  stay  open  the  longer  hours.    But,  of 
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course,  as  soon  as  one  does  it,  the  others  are 
slowly  forced  into  the  same  position.  All  of 
them  find  themselves  working  under  what 
could  only  be  described  as  inhuman  hours, 
and  none  of  them  really  get  any  increase  in 
business— indeed,  they  probably  lose  money, 
because  their  overhead  is  greater.  They  have 
greater  expenses  in  keeping  their  places  of 
business  open  for  longer  hours. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  that  if  he  is  not  planning 
in  the  near  future  to  create  municipal  units 
that  can  regulate  this  problem  rationally, 
then  he  should,  in  agreement  with  his 
colleague,  remove  the  whole  matter  from  the 
area  of  municipal  jurisdiction  and  make  it  a 
provincial  matter,  so  that  it  can  be  regulated 
on  a  zone  basis  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
antiquated   municipal   boundaries. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker, 
speaking  to  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  after  listening  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
bill,  and  this  government  in  projecting  it,  is 
entirely  right.  It  is  high  time  we  started  to 
stop  whittling  the  rights  and  authority  away 
from  the  municipalities.  I  believe  it  is  the 
right  of  the  municipality  and  the  police 
village  to  settle  their  differences.  This 
government  should  not  wield  the  big  stick 
over  all   small  municipalities. 

Relative  to  closing  hours,  I  believe  the 
municipalities  should  have  the  right  in  their 
area  to  decide  when  they  wish  to  open  and 
when  they  wish  to  close.  The  small  man  has 
the  same  privilege.  The  small  man's  business 
and  success  was  built  up  on  hours  that  were 
convenient  to  the  public  to  purchase  his 
merchandise.     I   support   this  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  that  this  bill  be  forwarded  to  the  com- 
mittee on  municipal  law.  It  will  be  heard 
Tuesday  next  at  9.30  a.m. 


COMMUTER  SERVICES 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  commuter  services. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  make  comments  on 
this  bill,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
government  in  setting  up  such  commuter 
services,  but  at  the  same  time  to  remind  them 


that  there  are  other  areas  in  the  province 
that  would  like  similar  consideration.  This 
government  could,  at  this  time,  show  that 
consideration,  possibly  by  eliminating  the 
diesel  fuel  tax,  so  that  the  municipal  trans- 
portation systems  would  have  some  advan- 
tage and  be  able  to  provide  better  services  to 
the  residents  of  that  community.  My  own 
local  paper  editorialized  quite  strongly  con- 
cerning the  subsidy  given  to  this  type  of 
transportation  system;  by  the  same  token, 
they  recommended  that  other  areas  of  the 
province  receive   similar  treatment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that 
this  bill  is  the  most  constructive  and  intelli- 
gent step  that  the  provincial  government  has 
taken  in  the  field  of  transportation  in  living 
memory;  I  suppose  at  any  time.  Apparently 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  dis- 
agrees with  me,  but  I  still  stick  by  my 
statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
government  is  slowly,  but  I  hope  surely, 
getting  over  its  predilection  for  highway  and 
expressway  transportation.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  highways  and  expressways  do  not 
have  a  role  to  play  in  the  total  transportation 
picture  of  the  province,  or  of  metropolitan 
and  urban  areas.  I  do  suggest— as  I  have 
many  times  in  the  past— that  the  government 
was  giving  an  undue  emphasis  to  that  par- 
ticular form  of  transportation,  and  was 
thereby  distorting  the  total  transportation 
situation  in  a  way  that  is  bound  to  create 
difficulties  in  the  future. 

Its  first  hesitant  and  tentative  move  away 
from  that  antiquated  position  came  in  the 
exigencies  of  the  last  election  campaign, 
when  it  agreed  to  provide  a  subsidy— an  in- 
adequate subsidy,  I  may  say— for  the  con- 
struction of  the  east-west  subway  in  the 
Toronto  area.  It  did  not  adopt  a  general 
policy  of  assistance  to  rapid  transit  trans- 
portation, as  it  has  had  for  a  long  time  in 
regard  to  highway  transportation  and  express- 
ways, but  it  did  give  grudging  acceptance  to 
the  integral  role  that  rapid  transit  necessarily 
has  to  play  in  a  developed  and  congested 
urban  area. 

This  bill  is  another  step  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  is  just  a  step,  but  it  does  provide 
the  basis  whereby  the  government  can  provide 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  an  alter- 
native to  highway  transportation.  I  believe, 
if  I  understand  the  bill  correctly,  that  it 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  government 
to  do  this  in  areas  other  than  the  Metropolitan 
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Toronto  area.  The  first  experimental  step  that 
it  is  undertaking  relates  to  this  area,  but  I 
think  the  bill  is  broad  enough  that  the 
government  can  undertake  further  steps  in 
this  area  and  also  extend  the  principle  to 
other  areas,  if  it  deems  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

I  certainly  think  this  is  a  step  to  be  com- 
mended. I  would  say  it  is  long  overdue.  The 
problem  of  congestion  in  the  Metro  Toronto 
area  has  been  obvious,  in  fact  has  been  of 
crisis  dimensions,  for  about  ten  years.  It 
is  rather  melancholy  to  think  that  it  takes  a 
Tory  government  ten  years  to  deal  with  a 
critical  problem.  However,  one  can  be  thank- 
ful that  even  Tories  act  ultimately,  and  they 
are  acting  in  this  case. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  government— and 
it  may  already  have  this  in  mind  but  I  think 
it  may  be  worthwhile  putting  the  suggestion 
forward  in  any  case— that  it  is  going  to  have 
to  undertake  quite  an  extensive  educational 
campaign  in  conjunction  with  its  experiment 
relating  to  the  commuter  service  along  the 
lakeshore  area  centering  on  Toronto.  People 
have  become  accustomed  to  using  their  cars 
to  get  downtown  and  I  think  it  is  essential, 
in  terms  of  public  need  and  loublic  welfare, 
that  they  be  persuaded  that  this  is  not  in 
either  their  own  best  interest  or  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  community  at  large. 

It  will  not  be  easy;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  very  handy  to  be  able  to  jump  into  your 
car  at  your  own  door  and  get  downtown.  I 
suppose  you  have  to  pay  about  $25  a  month 
for  parking,  but  a  parking  place  that  may  be 
within  a  block  or  two  of  your  place  of  busi- 
ness is  handy.  The  only  trouble  is  that  if  this 
continues,  and  it  is  bound  to  unless  we 
provide  alternative  methods  of  transportation, 
the  downtown  area  of  Toronto  will  ultimately 
become  nothing  but  a  vast  parking  lot.  The 
people  will  not  be  very  close  to  their  places 
of  business  because  the  places  of  business 
will  be  driven  out  by  the  parking  lots. 

I  think  people  have  to  understand  that, 
they  have  to  recognize  a  certain  public  in- 
terest in  this  matter  and  undertake  to  leave 
their  cars  at  home  if  they  are  going  to  go 
downtown  into  the  Toronto  area,  particularly 
at  the  periods  of  heavy  congestion.  However, 
they  will  not  do  that  unless  a  large-scale 
campaign  is  undertaken  to  persuade  them  to 
do  it,  and  the  basic  factor  is  to  provide 
them  witli  reasonable  alternative  transporta- 
tion. 

This  bill,  if  it  is  fully  implemented  and 
full  advantage  is  taken  of  it,  will  provide  that 
alternative  service.  There  then  should  be  an 
advertising  campaign  to  persuade  the  people 
of  the  desirability  of  using  the  service  and 
of  the  advantages  to  themselves  in  using  it. 


The  service  itself,  of  course,  should  be 
made  as  efficient  and  attractive  as  possible 
so  as  to  attract  custom.  Above  all,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  government  that  it  should 
ensure  that  there  are  adequate  parking  facili- 
ties in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stations 
on  the  commuter  service.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  the  Toronto  subway.  The 
parking  is  very  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
subway  stations.  If  a  man  wants  to  come  in 
from  Oakville,  shall  we  say,  and  if  he  lives 
a  mile  from  the  commuter  station,  and 
knowing  what  public  transportation  is  in 
Oakville,  he  is  not  going  to  walk  a  mile  to 
get  the  commuter  train.  He  is  going  to  get 
in  his  car,  ride  along  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Gardiner  expressway  and  clog  them 
up  as  they  are  at  present  clogged  up,  and 
then  try  to  put  his  car  into  the  downtown 
area  of  Toronto  which  is  already  incapable  of 
accommodating  all  the  cars  that  want  to  go 
there. 

So  the  answer  obviously  is  to  provide  park- 
ing facilities  at  the  Oakville  station  so  that 
he  can  drive  his  car  to  that  station,  park  it 
for  a  reasonable  rate,  get  on  the  train  to 
downtown  and  thereby  relieve  the  congestion 
downtown.  I  think  that  fares  on  the  commuter 
service  should  be  offered  on  the  basis  of 
combined  parking  and  transportation  for 
those  who  want  it.  If  that  type  of  programme 
is  imdertaken,  I  feel  certain  that  the  govern- 
ment's experiment  will  succeed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  subsidize  the  service,  as  the  government 
apparently  envisages  will  be  necessary.  This, 
however,  will  be  an  economy  in  the  long  run 
in  terms  of  public  expenditure,  because  the 
degree  of  stibsidization  necessary  to  make  this 
service  successful  will  be  very  much  less 
than  the  degree  of  public  spending  that  will 
be  reqmred  to  build  still  more  expressways 
and  still  more  parking  areas  with  the  ulti- 
mate residt  of  destroying  the  core  of  the  city 
of  Toronto. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  bill. 
I  consider  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
even  though  overdue.  I  hope  that  now  that 
the  government  has  seen  the  light  on  this 
matter  and  has  abandoned  its  previous  one- 
sided policy,  it  will  really  get  wholeheartedly 
behind  this  idea  and  make  a  special  effort  to 
persuade  the  people  to  use  the  service  so 
that  it  will  be  successful  and  will  accomplish 
tlie  purpose  which  the  government  and  the 
Legislature  in  general  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been 
long  awaited  by  the  people  who  reside  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  can  recall  that  several 
years    ago   the   leader   of   the    Liberal   Party 
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of  that  day,  Mr.  Wintermeyer,  laying  forth 
a  plan  of  study  that  should  be  embarked 
upon  and  suggesting  several  actions  that  could 
and  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  providing 
some  sort  of  commuter  service.  The  govern- 
ment moves  slowly  in  these  things,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  efiFort  on 
behalf  of  the  Opposition  to  shame  and 
embarrass  the  Toronto  members  of  the 
Cabinet- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  getting  to  them,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  can  see  that.  I  can  remember 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Grossman)  saying  that  we  did  not  know  how 
difficult  it  was  being  just  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  the  government 
moves  very  slowly.  They  set  up  this  com- 
mittee; the  committee  sat  for  some  three 
years  and  then  they  discovered  that  there  was 
a  man  named  Donald  Gordon  around  and  he 
had  something  to  do  with  railways.  I  suspect 
that  Donald  Gordon  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  setting  up  the  planning  and  organizing 
the  method  of  procedure  in  it.  I  think  he 
should  receive  some  very  substantial  credit 
for  this  work  that  has  gone  on. 
I  think,  however,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  surprised 
that  these  remarks  of  mine  bring  forth  so 
many  comments  from  my  hon.  friends  over 
there.  They  are  very  sensitive  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  close  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Walkerville.  We  should  not 
have  to  get  to  the  point  where  the  govern- 
ment legislates  only  in  time  of  crisis.  We  had 
the  crisis  that  brought  about  the  organization 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto;  we  had  the  trans- 
portation crisis  that  finally  brought  about  the 
study  programme,  and  then  this  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  time  this  government 
moves  is  when  the  administrative  system  in 
any  field  you  want  to  name  seems  to  be  on 
the  verge   of  collapse. 

There  has  not  been  the  same  sort  of  pres- 
sure, perhaps,  or  criticism  addressed  to  the 
government  from  the  rest  of  the  area  of  On- 
tario, insofar  as  their  very  serious  problems 
are  concerned.  There  should  really  be,  with- 
out the  pressure  that  has  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, apparently,  a  series  of  studies  going 
forward  as  to  how  to  help  all  of  the  other 
municipalities. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 


Mr.  Singer:  And  I  do  not  think  that  the 
government  should  have  to  wait— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  It  is 
being  done. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  know.  Everything  is  done  in 
the  fullness  of  time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Right  now  these  studies 
are  being  done. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  interjected  here,  because  when 
his  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  in  the  introduction  of  his  estimates, 
listed  10  to  12  municipalities  in  which 
studies  were  going  to  be  undertaken,  he  ad- 
mitted that  perhaps  only  two  or  three  could 
be  done  this  year  because  there  are  not 
enough  people  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  did  not  admit  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  if  we  refer  to  Hansard, 
I  can  get  you  the  exact  quotation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  tell  you  this,  if 
Hansard  states  that  it  is  incorrect  because 
that  is  not  my  contention  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
speaks  for  itself  and  my  opinion  is  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  still  faltering. 

To  my  mind,  the  government  should  be 
prepared,  and  should  have  been  prepared  for 
many  years  to  say  to  the  whole  of  Ontario 
that  they  are  interested  in  problems  of  trans- 
portation, sewers  and  water,  and  financing. 
But  it  is  only  when  the  situation  boils  up  into 
a  crisis,  when  it  becomes  emergent,  that 
finally  we  get  some  sort  of  action. 

This  is  a  good  step.  It  is  a  good  bill,  but 
it  is  long  overdue  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  finally- 
got  his  way  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  and  im- 
pressed his  colleagues  that  this  sort  of  action 
was  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  note  I  want  to  sound  this 
morning  is  this:  Let  the  government  get  off 
its  comfortable  chairs  and  get  into  action  to 
help  all  of  the  municipalities  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  in  addition  to  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wells  (Scarborough  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  words  of 
commendation  on  this  significant  step  that 
has  been  taken  in  the  field  of  commuter  serv- 
ice. I  would  like  to  say,  coming  from  an  area 
where  commuter  service  is  of  the  utmost 
emergency  and  importance,  that  the  Opposi- 
tion  has   missed   the   point    as   to   how   the 
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government  arrived  at  this  step.  Very  often  in 
this  Legislature  we  have  heard  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  stand 
up  and  ask  that  more  research  be  done;  that 
we  have  research  projects  in  this  field  and  in 
that  field.  This  was  what  was  done  in  diis 
field.  Xo  one  said:  'T  think  we  should  have 
a  commuter  ser\ice  line,"  or  "perhaps  it  is 
needed."  A  committee  was  set  up.  This  com- 
mittee did  not  just  meet  and  listen  to  briefs. 
This  committee,  living  in  this  20th  century, 
took  the  scientific  tools  of  research  and  found 
out  if  there  was  a  need  for  a  commuter  serv- 
ice by  i^ublic  opinion  testing  in  the  various 
communities  and  areas,  by  working  out  the 
numbers  and  potential  numbers  of  customers 
and  so  forth.  By  this  research  they  figured  out 
where  a  line  should  run,  how  it  should  be 
operated,  and  so  forth,  and  I  think  that  this 
is  a   significant  thing. 

This  step  is  based  upon  sound  research  and 
that  makes  it  an  even  more  significant  step. 

I  think  we  should  pay  tribute  to  Canadian 
National  Railways  for  their  co-operation. 
After  this  government  had  worked  out  the 
plan  they  agreed  to  co-operate,  and  I  think 
this  will  make  this  a  significant  project.  I  am 
sure  that  when  it  becomes  operative  and  we 
see  how  well  it  works,  there  will  be  a  sound 
basis  to  extend  it  into  other  areas  of  Ontario 
where  research  proves  that  this  is  necessary 
and   feasible. 

I  would  hope— and  I  pay  tribute  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  for 
his  leadcrsliip  in  this  matter  because  I  know 
that  he  as  chairman  of  the  committee  gave 
great  leadership— that  this  committee,  as  it 
studies  on,  will  not  only  consider  other  areas 
of  Ontario,  but  also  other  areas  of  this  metro- 
l^olitan  area,  because  this  line  still  does  not 
reach  up  into  the  Agincourt  area  where  com- 
muters' transportation  has  been  a  pressing 
problem  for  many  years,  and  one  which  has 
prompted  the  establishment  of  committees  for 
this  puq:)ose.  But  I  still  think  that  this  is  a 
milestone  in  this  province  and  another  act 
of  a  progressix  e  government. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  going  to  argue  today  about  who  was 
responsible  or  not  responsible  for  the  action 
which  has  taken  i^lace.  The  lion.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  is,  I  understand, 
responsible;  tliat  the  gadfly  of  the  Cabinet  is 
responsible  for  this.  This  was  established  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsvievv,  so  we  will 
leave  it  at  that. 

I  am  interested  in  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  North  has  just  said,  because 
I  think'  fundamentally,  when  we  are  looking 
at  a  transportation  problem  and  the  develop- 


ment of  a  transportation  system,  we  are 
looking  at  the  direction  in  which  we  want 
communities  to  develop. 

Unfortunately,  while  it  is  true  that  this 
has  been  based  upon  research— and  research 
is  going  forward  in  other  communities— the 
fact  is  that  that  research  likely  came  ten  years 
too  late.    That  is  par  for  the  Tory  course. 

The  fact  is  that  we  ought  to  be  looking 
forward  right  now  and  saying:  "How  do  we 
want  our  commvmities  to  develop  in  this,  the 
Golden  Horseshoe  area?  Where  do  we  want 
development  to  take  place?  Where  do  we 
want  industry?  Where  do  we  want  high-rise 
apartments?  Where  do  we  want  single  family 
homes?  Where  do  we  want  green  belt  and 
park  areas?  Where  do  we  want  to  preserve 
our  river  valleys?"  When  we  make  up  our 
minds  and  lay  clown,  as  I  have  said  before  in 
this  House,  a  comprehensive  land  use  plan 
for  at  least  this  part  of  the  province,  then 
we  know  what  transportation  is  going  to  be 
needed  to  see  that  those  plans  are  carried 
forward;  then  we  should  be  planning  for 
transportation  over  the  next  ten,  15,  20  years. 

I  could  give  you  as  an  illustration  this 
one  point.  Within  this  bill  there  is  provision 
for  this  corporation  to  enter  into  agreement 
with  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  other  muni- 
cipalities or  individuals.  In  the  west  end  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  there  is  an  exploding 
situation  right  now.  The  hump  yard  of 
Canadian  National  Railways  was  just  opened 
a  few  days  ago.  York  University  is  being 
built  there,  which  will  house  20,000  students 
before  too  long.  An  industrial  area  is  devel- 
oping along  Highway  400.  Housing  units  are 
going  up  there  by  the  thousands  right  now. 
It  is  a  fantastic,  exploding  residential  situ- 
ation. But  there  is  no  provision  for  rapid 
transit  for  all  that  complex  as  far  as  we  can 
see  at  the  moment.  Metropolitan  Toronto 
says  it  has  not  got  the  money.  The  Spadina 
expressway  would  be  the  natural  spine  for 
that  kind  of  transportation,  but  the  plans  for 
this  development  are  a  long  piece  away.  So 
it  seems  rational  and  reasonable,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  bill  should  look  forward  to  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  Metropolitan  Toronto 
to  speed  up  the  development  of  rapid  transit 
to  serve  that  area,  so  that  the  new  York 
University  and  the  great  industrial  complex 
being  developed  there  will  develop  with  the 
right  kind  of  housing.  If  we  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  transportation  that  is  there  now 
we  may  find  ourselves  with  single  families 
and  a  limited  number  of  apartments  going 
up,  whereas  if  we  could  say  now  we  are 
going  to  have  rapid  transit  lines  up  in  this 
place  over  these  next  few  years,  and  put  a 
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timetable  there,  then  the  municipalities  con- 
cerned can  develop  the  kind  of  housing 
which  will  make  the  rapid  transit  a  paying 
proposition. 

If  we  wait  and  the  pattern  is  established, 
then  the  rapid  transit  goes  in  and  people 
become  used  to  driving  their  motor  cars. 
We  spread  our  housing  out  in  the  urban 
sprawl,  without  concentrating  it  around  the 
areas  where  the  rapid  transit  stations  might 
be,  and  then  are  faced  with  a  very  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  present  pattern  and  a 
redevelopment  before  that  redevelopment 
should  logically  take  place. 

And  so  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  should  be  thinking  in  these  terms  of  plan- 
ning our  .urban  development  around  the  kind 
of  commuter  transportation  which  this  bill 
envisages,  so  it  should  not  just  be  from 
Oakville  almost  to  Oshawa,  not  quite.  The 
hon.  member  who  is  just  going  to  speak  will 
not  be  able  to  use  it  without  driving  to  it, 
and  I  suppose  after  the  next  election  he  will 
not  need  it  anyway. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Do  not  worry 
about  that. 

Mr.  Young:  But  in  any  case,  that  should 
not  be  envisaged  as  the  complete  pattern,  and 
I  hope  it  will  not  be.  And  I  hope  that  as 
this  pattern  emerges,  it  will  be  a  pattern  not 
only  for  the  railway  commuter  system,  but  a 
pattern  which  will  tie  in  the  kind  of  rapid 
transit  that  is  needed  north  and  south,  as 
well  as  east  and  west;  and  then  it  will 
proceed  to  look  into  the  Hamilton,  the 
London,  the  Oshawa  complexes,  and  others, 
so  that  in  the  future  this  can  result  in  a 
thorough  transport  system  for  this  province 
and  for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first 
of  all  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkview  for  his  interest  in 
the  great  city  of  Oshawa.  I  have  noted 
during  the  past  few  weeks  that  he  seems  to 
be  having  a  great  interest  in  our  city,  but 
I  can  assure  him  that  I  am  quite  capable  of 
looking  after  that  area,  either  now  or  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Young:  I  was  invited  down  there  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Walker:  Well,  they  do,  to  the  hospital 
at  Whitby,  I  notice. 

I  am  not  particularly  concerned  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  who  is  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  commuter  service,  but  on 
behalf  of  a  great  many  of  the  people  that  I 
represent,  I  would  like  to  express  appreciation 


to  the  government  for  the  job  that  is  being 
done. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  Metro  Toronto, 
we  find  very  large  subdivisions,  in  West 
Rouge  and  Bay  Ridges,  with  hundreds  of 
people  coming  into  the  city  of  Toronto  from 
that  area  every  day.  These  areas  might  be 
referred  to  as  dormitory  areas  for  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  I  think  a  recent  survey, 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  people  them- 
selves in  the  subdivision  of  Bay  Ridges, 
showed  that  97  per  cent  of  all  the  workers 
in  that  tremendous  area  travelled  completely 
outside  the  township  of  Pickering  to  go  to 
work  each  day;  and,  of  course,  a  very  great 
many  of  them  are  coming  to  the  city  of  To- 
ronto. This  new  station,  which  will  be  located 
at  Dunbarton,  will  be  within  a  mile  or  two 
miles,  possibly  closer  in  some  cases,  of  these 
very  great  subdivision  areas. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  always 
be  satisfied  with  what  goes  on,  as  far  as  the 
government  is  concerned,  and  I  do  know  that 
the  commuter  survey— when  it  was  originally 
taken— encompassed  the  area  of  Oshawa. 
There  has  been  some  feeling  since  this  area 
commuter  service  was  announced,  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  stopping  at  the  area  of 
Dunbarton,  as  to  why  it  was  not  extended 
further  east  to  take  in  the  tremendous  city 
of  Oshawa,  in  which  there  are  also  a  great 
many  people  travelling  to  Toronto— either  to 
work,  or  on  business  of  various  kinds— each 
day.  I  would  appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  Minister  in  his  reply  to  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made,  would  give 
some  indication  as  to  what  the  survey  showed 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Oshawa  is  concerned, 
and  possibly  what  the  thinking  of  the  govern- 
ment is  as  to  why  this  commuter  service  was 
not  extended  as  far  east  as  the  city  of  Oshawa. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  pvit  the  case  for  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  on  the  record 
for  all  hon.  members  of  the  House. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  that  has  been  brought 
in  for  a  long  time.  And  of  course,  I  am  one 
who  thinks  that  when  we  are  going  to  take 
this  kind  of  an  experiment,  the  government  is 
right  in  taking  it  carefully.  We  must  re- 
member, as  has  been  stated  in  the  statement 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  introducing 
this  piece  of  legislation,  that  it  would  necessi- 
tate a  great  deal  of  understanding,  because  of 
the  injection  of  public  moneys  to  get  the 
thing  started. 

When  this  kind  of  a  programme  is  in 
its  completed  form  in  this  province,  a  lot  of 
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people  will  not  ha\e  use  of  it,  because  of 
the  t\pe  of  business  they  are  in  and  their 
environment,  so  we  cannot  spend  a  lot  of 
public  money  in  one  area  without  a  lot  of 
care. 

I  think  the  second  point  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  made  that  is  highly  important 
is  tlie  need  for  a  real  educational  job  in 
regard  to  transportation;  getting  people  away 
from  the  habit  of  driving  their  cars  to  using 
public  transportation.  He  also  made  the  point 
that  they  will  not  get  out  of  the  habit  of 
using  their  cars  for  every  little  trip,  until 
governments  of  all  levels  provide  the  kind  of 
transportation  that  will  fit  in  with  the  ever- 
progressing  need  in  the  days  of  higher 
speeds. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  room  for 
political  jealousy  in  regard  to  this  subject.  I 
notice  that  in  Hamilton,  the  same  night  this 
bill  was  introduced,  the  papers  carried  it  and 
there  were  comments  from  one  or  two  muni- 
cipal politicians,  particularly  the  ambitious 
mayor  of  Hamilton,  Plis  Worsliip  Mayor 
Copps.  Right  away  he  was  going  to  fight 
with  tlie  government  to  see  that  the  project 
was  expanded  from  Burlington  to  Hamilton. 
Well,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  mayor.  I 
think  the  mayor  of  Hamilton  would  do 
better  by  bettering  the  transportation  system 
in  Hamilton;  move  it  from  its  horse  and 
buggy  days  into  something  that  will  be  con- 
ducive with  this  kind  of  a  programme. 

If  we  were  convinced  that  we  should 
extend  the  experimental  project  from  Bur- 
lington to  Hamilton,  you  could  never  satisfy 
the  people  in  Hamilton  because  of  its  geo- 
graphical situation— sitting  on  the  south  of 
the  harbour— and  the  very  poor  transportation 
system.  I  would  give,  for  example,  my 
position.  Living  in  the  east  end  of  Hamilton, 
1  am  never  going  to  get  used  to  using  a 
commuter  service  that  starts  from  uptown 
Hamilton  when  I  can  drive  to  Toronto  in  a 
faster  time  than  I  can  go  up  to  the  station 
and  get  on  the  train. 

To  make  this  kind  of  a  programme  con- 
ducive to  the  city  of  Hamilton,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  lot  of  changes  and  a  new  look 
at  the  transportation  system  in  Hamilton;  to 
find  a  central  point  to  connect  a  rapid  transit 
system  from  Hamilton  to  Toronto  and  then 
east.  So  I  think  it  needs  a  lot  of  support,  a 
lot  of  co-operative  co-ordination  with  the 
municipalities  if  we  are  going  to  make  this 
experiment  effective.  In  the  last  word,  a  real 
educational  job.  But  certainly  in  Hamilton, 
if  we  .start  from  Burlington,  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  accepted  and  be  of  Ijencfit  to  many  of  the 
Hamilton  commuters  inasmuch  as  they  can 
cross  the  Skyway  bridge  and  get  their  trans- 


portation from  Burlington.  It  will  not  be 
N'cry  much  help  to  the  people  in  the  west 
end  of  Hamilton  unless  the  transportation 
system  is  improved  in  the  city  of  Hamilton 
to  reach  a  central  point, 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  part  in  this 
debate  and  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
day  that  it  came  about;  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  stood  in  this  House  and  made  the 
statement  to  the  hon.  members  here,  who 
apparently  this  morning  are  all  happy.  I 
have  not  heard  a  dissenting  vote  as  yet. 

Now  to  put  this  into  perspective  as  I  see 
it,  I  might  read  just  a  small  portion  of  the 
statement  of  the  hon.   Prime  Minister: 

There  is,  of  course,  a  very  distinct  possi- 
bility that  the  expenditure  of  funds  in 
establishing  these  acceptable  rail  commuter 
services  where  they  are  possible  will  re- 
sult in  considerable  savings  on  highways 
and  highway  construction,  and  this  in  turn 
can  bring  about  a  more  extensive  u.se  of 
transportation  funds  saved  here  to  be  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  province. 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  build  this  elaborate 
and  very  good  system  between  Toronto,  and 
east  and  west  of  us,  and  save  money  also,  and 
then  take  that  money  and  spend  it  in  other 
parts  of  the  province— how  can  anyone  object? 
I  can  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  good  place 
to  start  this  programme  of  theirs  when  they 
save  this  money,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  dis- 
tribute. Toronto  gets,  for  their  Gardiner  ex- 
pressway, I  understand,  50  cents  on  each 
dollar  that  they  have  spent  on  that  particular 
unit.  Other  cities  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
get  only  33  Vs  per  cent.  So  the  government 
does  not  have  to  do  anything  more  tlian  ad- 
just that  figure  to  the  50  per  cent  for  other 
cities.  This  would  be  treating  other  parts  of 
the  province- 
Mr.  Brvden:  Only  Metro  Toronto  can  get 
that! 

Mr.  Bukator:  Only  Metro  Toronto?  Well, 
then,  they  could  extend  it  to  other  portions 
of  I  he  province  also,  or  wherever  it  happens 
to  be;  but  I  am  thinking  naturally  of  the 
area  from  which  I  come. 

I  am  going  to  go  along  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister because  he  too  boasted  of  this  diversion 
from  their  way  of  doing  business  on  highways 
and  going  into  the  railroad  bu.siness.  I  think 
when  the  time  comes  that  they  get  to  Bur- 
lington they  can  continue  that  track  right 
down  to  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  and  we 
would  be  happy  to  welcome  them  there.  We 
always  do  that. 
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I  believe  in  the  first  instance,  if  they  are 
going  to  save  money  and  are  going  to  treat 
the  rest  of  the  province  right,  according  to 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself  said, 
that  the  first  thing  they  should  do  is  give 
other  cities  the  50  per  cent,  the  same  as 
Metro  Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  listened  with  interest  to  what  has  been 
said  with  regard  to  this  bill  which  brings 
about  a  commuter  system  of  transportation 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  I  welcome  it  and  I 
congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  given. 

I  think  it  is  very  good  that  there  has  been 
a  co-operative  feeling  set  up  between  the 
Canadian  National  and  the  government.  I 
think  possibly  the  hon.  Minister  should  go  a 
little  further  and  use  his  influence  in  having 
CNR  and  CPR  maintain  a  reasonable  service 
on  some  of  their  branch  lines. 

This  afiFects  all  parts  of  Ontario.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  cut  off  branch  lines.  Somebody 
said  they  are  trying  to  cut  ofiF  the  routes  and 
have  the  whole  system  die,  which  is  what 
happens  to  a  plant. 

However,  I  do  think  that  a  little  pressure 
put  on  by  our  government  might  influence 
the  railroads  a  bit  to  maintain  this  service 
to  which  I  think  every  part  of  the  country  is 
entitled.  After  all,  the  railways  were  given 
their  charter— the  Canadian  Pacific  brought 
about  Confederation— to  give  a  service  to  all 
parts  of  Canada.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
this  service.  If  the  CNR  is  $60,000,000  in 
the  red,  well,  pay  part  of  those  taxes  toward 
this.  We  are  all  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
service  with  the  branch  lines. 

Now,  this  is  about  transportation.  I  have 
a  few  other  thoughts  that  are  not  necessarily 
in  connection  with  this  bill  but  I  would  like 
just  to  bring  them  up  at  this  time. 

In  connection  with  using  pressure  from 
our  government  on  the  railways  to  keep  an 
adequate  service  on  each  line,  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  in  some  of  these  branch 
lines  now  they  rtm  a  Sunday  night  service 
down  and  then  there  is  no  service  until 
Tuesday  morning.  Then  when  there  is  a  holi- 
day in  the  week  there  is  no  train  at  all  on 
the  Sunday,  it  is  on  the  Monday  night.  That 
means  there  is  no  train  going  north  from 
Saturday  night  until  the  Tuesday  night.  Now, 
if  that  is  giving  service,  it  seems  the  railways 
want  only  the  cream. 

These  branch  lines  all  paid  money  years 
ago.  Through  some  of  their  inadequate  opera- 
tions and  improper  management  they  have 
lost  this  revenue;  now  they  want  to  cut  these 


branch  line  trains  off  to  carry  passengers 
because  they  say  it  does  not  pay. 

First  they  lost  the  mail;  then  they  lost  a 
big  part  of  the  express;  and  now  they  are 
putting  down  the  cost  of  operation  to  just 
carrying  the  passengers.  I  maintain  that  they 
cannot  have  just  the  cream,  they  have  to 
take  a  bit  of  the  skim  milk,  too.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  them  to. 

In  connection  with  transportation,  I  quite 
agree  with  what  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  said  with  regard  to  subsidies  on  roads 
and  cities  and  separated  municipalities.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  right.  In  fact  I  would  go 
further  than  that.  I  think  in  all  these  munici- 
palities, separated  towns  and  cities,  the  high- 
ways through  there,  which  are  provincial 
highways,  should  be  taken  over  lock,  stock 
and  barrel. 

In  connection  with  traffic  on  our  highways: 
We  have  seen  the  large  expansion  in  trucks, 
which  by  the  way  are  too  large,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Haskett).  They  are  like  travelling  box 
cars  on  our  highways.  It  is  my  humble  opinion 
that  cement,  steel  and  heavy  merchandise 
should  be  on  the  rails  which  were  built  to 
carry  them,  not  our  highways. 

Another  thing  is  the  speed  of  trucks  on  our 
highways.  How  often  do  we  drive  on  our 
highways  and  who  is  the  first  man  to  pass 
you?  A  truck  doing  70  mfles  an  hour. 

Then  what  about  inflammables?  We  read 
last  year  about  the  accident  at  Aylmer,  we 
read  about  one  at  Chatham  not  too  many 
months  ago;  these  things  happen.  Explosives 
should  not  be  on  our  highways,  they  should 
be  carried  adequately  protected  in  their 
proper  kind  of  equipment  on  our  rails. 

These  are  just  a  few  thoughts  which 
occurred  to  me  having  to  do  with  transporta- 
tion, although  not  particularly  with  this  bill. 
But  I  do  think  they  are  worthy  of  some 
thought  by  the  government. 

I  also  was  one  who  believed  that  this  study 
should  have  gone  a  bit  further.  I  believe  the 
day  when  it  was  first  introduced  I  suggested 
that  it  should  take  in  Guelph  and  Stratford; 
Kitchener  would  be  all  right,  too.  I  would 
hope  in  the  future  that  this  will  be  taken 
into  account  and  possibly  the  study  extended 
that  way.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  very 
many  comments  to  make.  The  debate  this 
morning  has  spoken  rather  well  for  itself,  I 
do  believe.  I  would  like  to  make  one  observ- 
ation with  respect  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
imparted,  shall  we  say,  by  the  hon.  member 
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for  Woodbine.  I  thought  they  were  highly 
commendatory  and  sensible,  even  to  the 
extent  that  I  suggest  he  has  probably  been 
reading  our  mail,  because  most  of  the  things 
he  proposed  are  already  well  underway  and 
fairly  thoroughly  attended  to.  But  he  did 
provide  one  nice  little  theme,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  woiild  like  to  repeat.  He  said  "slowly 
and  surely,"  and  in  this  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  said  I  hope  surely. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  may  appear 
to  be  slowly,  but  I  will  guarantee  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  guarantee  to  the  House,  that  it 
will  be  surely. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  too  slowly! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  that 
characterizes  the  difference  between  the  way 
the  government  of  the  day  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  last  20  years  does  things,  rather 
than  some  of  the  suggestions  and  proposals 
that  are  passed  to  us  from  time  to  time.  We 
do  propose  to  do  things  surely  and  this 
involves  a  little  time.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
going  to  be  done.  No  60  days  of  decision 
here,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No  decision,  that  is  the 
trouble. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  cannot  make 
up  his  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  proceed  a  little  further,  I  think  I 
will  just  resort  to  a  comment  that  has  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  from  time 
to  time.  I  am  going  to  repeat  it  again.  For 
heaven's  sake  look  arovmd.  Take  a  look  at 
our  own  province.  Just  look  around,  that  is 
all. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
comment  got  the  approval  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  it  is  a  good 
comment  anyway.  It  is  a  good  comment 
whoever  made  it.  I  think  it  was  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  he  makes  nothing  but 
sensible  comments. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
beginning  to  believe  in  his  own  comments 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  all  right. 
Now  for  the  information  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa,  I  simply  repeat  what  has  been 
said  a  number  of  times.  The  study  area 
undertaken  by  the  region  transportation  study 


was  defined  as  bounded  by  Oshawa,  Hamilton 
and  Barrie  for  study  purposes. 

The  reason  that  the  proposed  experimental 
commuter  service  facilities  are  not  going  into 
Oshawa  are  simply  technical.  There  is  not 
the  trackage  or  the  track  capacity  east  of 
Dunbarton  to  undertake  an  efficient  operation. 
I  would  say  next,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  hon.  member,  that  the  same  applies  in 
Hamilton,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  East.  It  would 
require  there  the  construction  of  some  20 
miles  of  new  track  facilities  to  extend  a 
similar  service  into  Hamilton.  Most  people 
are  aware  of  the  geography  of  Hamilton. 
Trains  now  have  to  back  in  or  out,  and  it 
simply  does  not  lend  itself  to  this  type  of 
operation,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  the  experiment  that  is  to  be  undertaken. 
The  experiment  can  be  imdertaken  satis- 
factorily and  well  in  the  52  miles  in  the 
corridor  that  has  been  defined  to  the  House, 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Of  course,  the 
matter  of  education  that  was  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  is  important; 
there  is  no  question  about  this.  We  propose 
to  have  a  programme  of  education.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  describe  it.  We  certainly 
propose  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  extent 
we  will  develop  the  greater  use  and  the 
greater  patronage  of  this  experimental  service. 
But  the  educational  feature  goes  further  than 
that.  Of  course,  from  the  experimental 
undertaking,  we  also  will  learn  very  much. 
It  is  from  a  combination  of  this,  then,  that  I 
think  we  will,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experi- 
mental period,  know  what  requires  to  be 
done  in  terms  of  final  implementation  of  a 
service  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

We  think  this  is  sensible  in  character,  and 
it  is  the  way  we  propose  to  proceed.  To 
conclude  my  brief  observations,  I  think  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
certainly  of  interest  to  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  to  tell  them  that  the  commuter 
service  alone  is  only  one  phase.  The  study  is 
continuing.  The  work  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  region  transportation  study  is  con- 
tinuing in  a  very  broad  and  thoroughgoing 
manner  and  it  is  the  further  nature  of  study 
that  will  provide  some  of  the  answers  to 
questions  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville,  and  others,  who  sensibly 
look  at  the  whole  broad  problem  of  trans- 
portation, not  only  in  this  region,  but  in  the 
province.  It  is  from  the  continuing  nature 
of  the  study  that  I  am  convinced  that  some 
of  the  answers  will  come  forward  and  be 
considered,  developed  and  acted  upon  in 
the  same  solid,  sensible  manner  in  which  this 
particular     effort     has     been     pursued,     and 
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which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  so  widely 
accepted  and  even  acclaimed. 

For  the  information  of  yourself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  House,  I  would  tell  you  that 
the  study  itself  proposes,  in  late  summer  or 
early  autumn,  to  undertake  a  series  of  meet- 
ings—hearings, I  guess,  would  be  a  better 
word— throughout  the  entire  study  area. 
Letters  will  be  going  out  this  weekend  from 
myself  to  all  representatives  in  the  study 
area— heads  of  municipalities,  heads  of 
planning  boards.  In  other  words,  the  broad 
cross-section  of  people  who  are  bound  to 
have  a  sensible  interest  in  transportation. 
The  meetings  will  be  advertised  and  notices 
will  be  printed  in  the  area  media,  at  which 
time  we  hope  to  receive  briefs  from  these 
people  and  take  their  advice  and  direction  as 
part  of  our  overall  study  process. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  will  there  be  another 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  should  be 
another  one  early  in  1966.  I  think  that  is 
what  I  said  to  the  House  not  too  many  weeks 
ago;  if  I  remember  correctly,  we  anticipate 
another  report  on  a  continuing  phase  or 
phases  of  the  study  in  1966.  Presently,  I  tell 
the  House,  we  are  shooting  at  a  target  date 
of  January  1,  1967,  for  completion.  That 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  of  attainment, 
but  we  have  set  this  target  date,  Mr.  Speaker. 
So  we  are  trying  to  move  this  thing  along, 
trying  to  develop  it  and  indicate  to  the 
people  of  the  province— not  only  the  Toronto 
area— what  this  matter  of  transportation  in- 
volves. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  148,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  University  of  Toronto  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill 

THE  YORK  UNIVERSITY  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  149,  The  York  University  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

LAKEHEAD  UNIVERSITY 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  respecting  Lakehead 
University. 


Hon.  G.  G.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  passing  this  bill,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  opposed  to  it,  are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  am  a  little  em- 
barrassed this  morning  to  again  congratulate 
this  government  with  a  worthy  tribute  on 
establishing  this  great  institution  of  learning 
as  a  university,  known  in  the  future  as  the 
Lakehead  University— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
That  kind  of  embarrassment  is  easy  to  take. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  —in  addition  to  all 
the  praises  that  have  been  heaped  on  it  this 
morning  by  the  Opposition. 

This  Act,  respecting  the  Lakehead  Univer- 
sity, is  the  culmination  of  a  great  many  years 
of  work  and  help  from  this  government,  be- 
cause first  it  was  the  Lakehead  college  of  arts, 
science  and  technology.  Now  it  is  Lakehead 
University,  located  on  a  beautiful  300-acre 
campus,  between  the  cities  of  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur.  It  is  housed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  over  $3  million  worth  of  modern  build- 
ings overlooking  Lake  Superior.  A  library, 
which  was  estimated  to  cost  $1,400,000,  is 
currently  under  construction,  scheduled  for 
completion  before  the  end  of  the  year.  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  present  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday— May  26th— when  the  plaque 
was  unveiled  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  His  Excellency  the  Rt.  Hon.  George 
P.  Vanier  and  a  large  crowd  attended  that 
ceremony.  It  certainly  has  added  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Lakehead. 

Extended  facilities  in  science  and  tech- 
nology are  next  on  the  expansion  programme. 
Senator  N.  M.  Patterson,  LL.D,  KG,  prom- 
inent Fort  William  businessman  and  philan- 
thropist, was  installed  as  the  first  chancellor 
at  the  convocation  on  May  6.  He  granted 
degrees— that  is,  BA's  and  BSc's— to  some  50 
graduates  in  the  university  division,  and  some 
40  diplomas  to  graduates  in  the  technology 
division. 

Dr.  Clavide  Bissell,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  brought  greetings  on 
behalf  of  the  Ontario  university  and 
addressed  the  graduates.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Tamblyn,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  governors,  was  installed  as  the  first  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Tamblyn  has  been  an  extremely 
active  member  of  the  board,  and  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  development  of  the 
university.  He  brings  with  him  broad  experi- 
ence in  business,  industry  and  community 
affairs. 
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The  early  history  of  this  institute  of  learn- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  is  very  important.  Lake- 
head  college  was  first  established  as  the 
Lakehead  technical  institute  in  1948,  under 
the  principalship  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Barclay.  It 
was  housed  in  an  old  army  hut,  brought  from 
British  Columbia  on  a  flat  car  and  re- 
assembled on  a  vacant  lot  in  downtown  Port 
Arthur.  The  roof  consisted  of  two  long  V's 
joined  at  the  bottom.  Each  spring,  ice  stands 
formed  and  the  roof  leaked  in  dozens  of 
places.  The  problem  was  solved  by  drilling 
holes  in  the  floor  and  letting  the  water  run 
down  into  the  basement.  During  the  winter 
time,  the  thermostat  consisted  of  a  pipe 
wrench  used  to  control  the  radiator  inlet 
valves;  it  was  stored  in  the  principal's  office. 

In  1952,  Dr.  Harold  S.  Braun,  CD,  BA, 
LL.B,  was  appointed  principal  when  Dr. 
Barclay  retired  to  private  practice  as  a  con- 
sulting geologist.  He  still  holds  that  office 
today.  Under  his  leadership,  the  Lakehead 
technical  institute,  as  it  was  then  known,  had 
less  than  100  full-time  students.  It  has  de- 
veloped into  a  degree-granting  institution 
serving  over  1,000  students. 

In  the  1950s  a  committee  was  formed  to 
raise  funds  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
college  in  permanent  quarters.  After  some 
initial  difficulties  arising  out  of  inter-city 
rivalry,  to  avoid  prejudice  the  first  meeting 
was  held  in  a  field  on  the  boundary  between 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  The  present 
site  was  then  selected  and  the  city  of  Port 
Arthur  donated  80  acres  of  land  and  the 
committee  raised  $175,000  as  the  nucleus 
for  the  first  building  fund. 

The  first  building  was  formally  opened 
by  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation in  1957.  Classes  were  already  under 
way.  Crants  from  the  province  of  Ontario,  the 
Canada  Coimcil,  the  municipalities  of  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur,  as  well  as  generous 
contributions  by  local  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals, provided  funds  for  additional  con- 
struction. A  temporary  library  was  added  in 
I960,  additional  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories 
in  1961  and  a  men's  residence  in  1962. 

A  second  building  fund  campaign  was 
launched  in  1963  and  over  $800,000  was 
raised.  A  imiversity  centre  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1963  and  additional  land  for  future 
expansion  was  purchased. 

The  temporary  library  is  now  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  40,000  volumes,  and  the  new 
library,  costing  $1,400,000,  will  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  That  was  the  one 
that  the  Governor  General  unveiled  the 
plaque  on  last  Wednesday. 

In  the  next  five  years  over  $5  million  of 


additional  building  will  be  required  to  provide 
the  facilities  for  necessary  expansion. 

The  Lakehead  University  serves  a  vast  area 
of  northwestern  Ontario  with  a  population  of 
nearly  300,000  people.  The  nearest  Canadian 
imiversities  are  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
400  miles  west,  and  Laurentian  University, 
600  miles  east. 

It  is  unique,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  it  com- 
bines a  university  programme  and  a  tech- 
nology programme  which  is  similar  to 
Ryerson.  The  classes  are  separate,  but 
students  use  the  same  library,  laboratory, 
lecture  room,  residence  and  cafeteria  facilities. 

Some  faculty  members  lecture  only  in  the 
university  division  or  the  technology  division, 
while  others  have  responsibilities  in  both. 
This  efficient  use  of  faculty  and  facilities  has 
made  it  possible  to  provide  a  much  broader 
and  more  intensive  programme  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  tech- 
nology programme  will  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  Lakehead  University. 

Up  until  1960  the  college  offered  only  the 
first  year,  post-grade  13  courses,  in  the 
imiversity  division.  Students  received  credit 
for  this  year  when  they  went  on  to  complete 
their  degree  at  various  Canadian  universities. 
Hundreds  of  students  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  and  they  gave  a  good  account  of 
themselves  wherever  they  went. 

This  liaison  with  other  imiversities  played  a 
very  important  role  in  helping  to  establish 
the  high  standards  that  have  been  maintained. 

Second  year  arts  courses  were  added  in 
1960  and  1961  and  additional  expansion  has 
taken  place  in  succeeding  years,  culminating 
in  the  granting  of  its  first  degrees  in  1965. 

Lakehead  University,  sir,  has  a  large  ex- 
tension programme.  Over  500  students— the 
majority  are  elementary  school  teachers— are 
currently  taking  university  credit  courses  for  a 
BA  degree.  Members  of  the  regular  faculty 
travel  each  week  to  Kenora,  Dryden  and 
Atikokan  to  the  west,  and  to  Nipigon  and 
Geraldton  to  the  east,  a  radius  of  500  miles,  to 
give  lectures  and  to  conduct  seminars. 

Lakehead  residents  take  courses  from  4.30 
to  6  p.m.  in  the  evenings.  Over  100  student 
nurses  from  the  three  Lakehead  hospitals  take 
special  courses  at  the  college.  Further  ex- 
pansion is  being  planned  in  this  field. 

Our  summer  school  has  been  in  operation 
for  several  years.  Over  300  registrations  are 
anticipated  in  the  coming  session. 

The  forestry  technology  programme  attracts 
the  largest  number  of  students  in  the  tech- 
nology division.  Over  60  students  are  currently 
registered  in  this  two-year  diploma  course 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  note,  Mr.   Speaker, 
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that  all  of  them  have  already  obtained 
employment  for  the  coming  summer,  a  good 
indication  of  how  well  the  course  is  received 
hy  industry  and  the  government  services. 
Students  come  from  all  over  Ontario  and 
from  other  provinces  as  well. 

Diploma  courses  in  engineering  and  tech- 
nology and  in  business  administration  are 
also  well-estabhshed  and  expanding  rapidly. 

For  the  future  the  Lakehead  University  has 
1,100  students  in  the  current  session;  465 
full  time  and  the  remainder  part  time.  Enroll- 
ment has  doubled  since  1962  and  is  expected 
to  double  again  in  the  next  two  years.  It 
should  reach  1,500  students  by  1970  and 
2,500  by  1975.  Almost  all  of  the  university 
division  students  are  in  the  three-year  general 
courses. 

A  limited  number  of  honours  courses  are 
available  and  immediate  expansion  is  antici- 
pated in  this  field.  The  addition  of  master's 
degrees  in  some  fields  should  follow. 

The  forest  technology  programme  has  been 
established  on  a  sound  basis  and  the  addition 
of  a  degree  programme  in  forestry  should 
follow  soon.  Other  developments  include  a 
degree  in  nursing  science  and  in  commerce, 
as  well  as  further  expansion  in  applied 
science. 

Lakehead  University  has  already  established 
a  reputation  for  sound  scholarship  and  no 
effort  has  been  spared  to  attract  faculty  of  the 
bighest  calibre.  It  is  now  ready,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  expand  rapidly  to  take  its  place  among 
the  universities  of  this  province.  It  has  been 
built  v/ith  the  confidence  and  support  of  this 
government,  industries  and  individuals  to 
serve  primarily  the  young  people  in  the  vast 
area  of  northwestern  Ontario.  This  confidence 
will  be  repaid  a  hundredfold  in  the  years 
ahead  through  the  contributions  that  the 
Lakehead  University  graduates  will  inake, 
not  only  to  this  area  but  to  all  of  Canada. 

I  want,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Lake- 
head  area  and  northwestern  Ontario,  to  thank 
the  hon.  Minister  and  thank  this  government 
and  this  House  for  this  very  important  in- 
stallation of  a  university  in  our  area.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  receive  during  the  years 
the  great  gratitude  of  all  our  people  in  that 
area.  I  see  the  hon.  leader  of  the  NDP  Party 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  smiling.  I  am  sure  that  his 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William 
(Mr.  Freeman)  would  join  me  fully  in  these 
remarks  that  you  have  allowed  me  to  give  this 
morning. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  want  to  inform  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  for  the  one  thousand 


and  first  time  that  it  is  not  the  NDP  party, 
the  "P"  is  redundant. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  whole  party  is  redundant. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
just  two  comments  that  I  would  like  to  make. 
One,  that  I  welcome  this  bill;  not  that  it 
really  alters  the  situation  greatly  at  the 
Lakehead,  I  think  it  is  really  a  change  in 
name  more  than  anything  else.  It  did  give  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  an  opportunity  to 
ooze  his  confidence  in  the  fashion  that  he 
is  so  capable  of. 

I  rise,  however,  because  I  have  in  the  past 
in  this  House  expressed,  because  it  was  my 
conviction,  that  this  was  the  one  institution 
of  higher  learning  with  which  I  was  a  little 
concerned  as  to  the  slow  start  that  it  had 
made— that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  getting  the 
necessary  degree  of  support.  It  perhaps  lacked 
the  kind  of  base  and  ancillary  factors  in  the 
community  that,  for  example,  Carleton  did 
when  it  started  in  a  building— not  quite  as 
primitive  as  the  one  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  described  this  morning,  I  do  not 
think  they  punched  holes  in  the  floor  to  let 
the  rain  run  through  when  it  had  come 
through  the  roof— but  it  was  a  pretty  old 
building  that  was  bulging  at  the  seams  for  a 
while. 

But  Ottawa  had,  if  I  may  make  my  point 
this  way,  other  factors  in  terms  of  people  on 
whom  they  could  draw,  senior  civil  servants 
and  others,  to  help  to  build  an  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

I  do  not  say  this  at  all  disparagingly,  I 
think  it  has  been  more  difficult  to  build  an 
institution  out  in  the  hinterland  of  the 
province.  I  rise  particularly  to  say  that  I  think 
that  there  is  growing  evidence  that,  if  there 
was  a  slow  start— and  perhaps  I  was  wrong- 
but  if  there  was  a  slow  start,  it  is  now  moving 
and  that  it  is  establishing  itself  as  a  genuine 
institution  with  the  kind  of  standards  that 
we  would  like  to  have  in  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  this  province. 

My  second  point  is  rather  a  brief  and 
somewhat  irrelevant  one,  but  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  in  introducing  the  bill  said  that 
he  wanted  to  get  this  bill  through  so  that 
the  first  graduates  could  be  graduated  as 
graduates  of  Lakehead  University.  This  is  one 
little  technicality:  I  think  they  graduated  a 
month  ago,  as  the  graduates  of  Lakehead 
University.  They  sort  of  beat  the  gun. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Always  ahead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  would  not  put  it 
that   way.    Technically   this   had   been   done 
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in  an  illegal  fashion  because  this  Lakchead 
Uni\ersity  has  not  as  yet  been  authorized  in 
the  House.  It  raises  the  question  of  why  the 
bill  could  not  have  been  in  some  months 
ago  and  all  been  done  according  to  Hoyle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  conmiittee  stage  we  can  make  a  small 
amendment  to  legitimize  the  position  of  the 
graduates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
there  is  any  point  going  to  be  made  of  it, 
let  us  do  so. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE  OF  ONTARIO  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  second  reading  of  Rill  No.  151, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  of  Ontario  Act,   1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  PENSION  RENEFITS  ACT,   1965 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading  of 
Rill  No.  157,  The  Pension  Renefits  Act,  1965. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  deal  at  length  with  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill.  It  is  essentially  a  rehash, 
with  minor  improvements,  of  a  bill  that  was 
debated  at  considerable  length  in  this  House 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  that  bill  in  turn  was 
a  reliash  of  part  of  an  earlier  bill  which  was 
also  the  subject  of  considerable  debate. 

I  believe,  however,  that  some  comments 
are  in  order.  The  government  has  stated  in  its 
introductory  note  that  the  bill  is  a  revision  of 
The  Pension  Renefits  Act  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  operation  of  that  Act 
since  August,  1963;  furthermore,  that  there 
is  now  a  provision  contained  in  the  Act  to, 
.shall  we  say,  enter  into  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments with  other  provinces  so  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  may  become  applicable  on 
a  more  or  less  uniform  basis  all  across  the 
coimtry. 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  uniformity 
in  this  field.  There  is  no  question  that  if  we 
are  talking  about  portable  pensions— and  that 
is  what  we  are  talking  about  here— it  is  desir- 
able that  they  should  be  portable  across  the 
country.  I  am  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  public  regulation  of  private  pen- 
sion plans,  both  to  ensure  portability  and  also 
to  ensure  solvency.  Such  regulation  has  been 


lacking  in  the  past,  very  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  some  people  who  thought  they  were 
coNcred  by  pension  plans  and  would  get  some 
benefit  out  of  them. 

Even  though  we  are  now  moving  forward, 
as  I  believe  is  right,  to  a  great  extension  of 
public  activity  in  the  pension  field,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  will  continue  to  be  private 
plans  which  will  undertake  to  supplement  the 
pension  benefits  available  in  public  plans; 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  benefits  in  those 
private  plans  should  be  portable.  The  prob- 
lem, however,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  bill 
does  not  really  establish  any  significant 
degree  of  portability.  In  this  respect,  of 
course,  it  follows  the  pattern  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, which  also  failed  to  establish  any 
significant  degree  of  portability.  Even  though 
it  is  desirable  to  have  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  field,  if  possible  all  across  the 
country,  I  do  not  think  uniformity  that 
accomplishes  very  little  has  much  to  be  said 
for  it. 

If  we  can  get  uniformitv  across  the  country 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  common 
denominator,  which  this  bill  represents,  then 
I  would  say:  let  us  forget  about  uniformity 
and  go  ahead  to  achieve  real  portability  at 
least  in  Ontario.  Essentially  what  the  bill 
provides  is  what  the  previous  legislation 
provided  and  we  have  had  two  different  Acts 
on  this  subject  in  the  past  half  dozen  years; 
that  pensions  under  private  plans  will  be 
portable  where  an  employee  has  worked  for 
the  same  employer  for  10  years  and  has 
reached  the  age  of  45.  Now,  I  realize  that 
this  bill  makes  one  minor  change  in  those  two 
conditions.  It  provides  that  the  10  years 
will  apply  either  to  his  period  of  service  with 
the  employer  or  to  a  period  under  the  same 
plan.  The  purpose  of  this,  as  I  tmderstand, 
is  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  will  be  portable 
if  an  employee  works  for  the  same  company 
in  difi^erent  provinces.  In  other  words,  if  he 
works  for  a  couple  of  years  for  a  certain 
company  in  this  province  then  goes  to  another 
province  for  a  few  years— where  he  is  still 
covered  by  their  pension  plan— and  then 
comes  back  to  Ontario,  there  will  be  no 
question  that  his  10  years  under  that  plan 
will  qualify  him  for  such  benefits  as  the  Act 
provides. 

Rut  how  much  portability  does  this  involve, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Many  employees  will  go 
through  most  of  their  working  lives  and  will 
really  have  very  little  in  the  way  of  the 
pension  benefits  vested  in  them  under  various 
plans  under  which  they  may  serve.  Take  a 
man  who  starts  employment  at  the  age  of 
21— and  that  is  not  an  unusual  age  for  start- 
ing  employment.     He   could   work    15  years 
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for  a  certain  company  under  a  certain  pension 
plan,  but  if  he  left,  it  would  then  mean  he 
would  get  no  benefits  as  far  as  this  legislation 
is  concerned.  He  would  get  benefits  only  if 
the  plan  in  itself  provided  for  them;  because 
even  though  he  had  worked  more  than  ten 
years  with  the  company,  he  would  still  not 
have  reached  the  age  of  45.  And  then  sup- 
pose he  went  to  another  company  and 
worked  nearly  nine  years— leaving  at  the  age 
of  44.  He  would  still  get  no  benefits.  He 
would  have  put  in  23  years  of  employment 
and  the  legislation  would  have  done  him  no 
good  at  all. 

Then  he  may  start  at  age  45  with  another 
company  and,  perhaps  at  this  point— since 
when  one  reaches  that  advanced  age  one's 
opportunities  for  employment  decline,  he  may 
stick  with  the  employer,  if  he  can,  for  the 
rest  of  his  working  life.  Of  course  he  may 
also  be  laid  off,  because  employers  have 
great  tendencies  to  get  rid  of  some  of  their 
older  workers.  Sometimes,  of  course,  they 
reorganize;  they  change  their  places  of 
employment;  and  so  on.  He  may  or  may  not 
get  in  the  ten  years  required  that  would 
qualify  him  for  some  benefit  under  this  Act. 

But  even  if  he  does,  the  pension  contribu- 
tions made  on  his  behalf  over  his  working 
life  would  be  vested  only  to  a  very  limited 
degree.  He  might  get  the  benefit  of  10  or 
15  years  of  pension  contributions  over  the 
whole  45  years  of  his  working  life. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  government,  as  I 
have  suggested  before,  that  contributions 
made  into  a  pension  plan  by  an  employer  on 
behalf  of  an  employee,  are  in  fact  a  form 
of  deferred  wages.  They  should  be  vested 
in  the  employee  in  full  from  the  day  they  are 
first  made.  I  do  not  agree  that  an  employer 
should  be  allowed,  after  making  contributions 
for  many  years  in  the  name  of  an  employee, 
to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  these  con- 
tributions when  he  leaves.  That  is  possible 
under  this  Act.  In  fact,  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  will 
be  the  normal  situation,  unless  we  want  to 
really  freeze  people  to  their  jobs.  Surely  that 
is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  we  want  to  do. 
The  whole  purpose  of  providing  for  port- 
ability of  pensions  is  to  prevent  employees 
being  frozen  to  their  jobs  by  pension  plans. 
In  this  day  and  age  it  is  most  undesirable  in 
the  economic  interests  of  the  country  to 
restrict  mobility  of  labour  in  this  way.  I 
noticed  on  the  financial  page  of  the  paper 
this  morning  a  speech  by  Dr.  Deutsch  once 
again  emphasizing  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging mobility  of  labour,  and  pointing 
out  the  failure  of  public  policy  in  this 
direction  in  Canada  until  now. 


The  Act  that  we  now  have  before  us  is 
supposed  to  introduce  a  small  degree  of 
mobility,  but  it  is  so  slight  as  to  be  pretty 
close  to  useless,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  bill,  and 
the  legislation  that  preceded  it,  is  a  nice 
piece  of  window  dressing;  it  makes  it  possible 
for  the  government,  at  election  time  and  at 
other  times,  to  make  fine  speeches  to  the 
effect  that  we  in  Ontario  have  pioneered  in 
the  field  of  portability  of  pensions  and  we 
now  have  legislation  that  makes  pensions 
portable.  Well,  it  does  npt  do  any  such  thing. 
It  will  provide  for  a  limited  degree  of  port- 
ability for  a  limited  number  of  employees— 
for  those  who  continue  to  work  for  the  same 
employers  for  long  periods  of  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  such  em- 
ployees should  not  be  fully  protected,  but  I 
am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  most 
important,  both  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
employed  people  concerned  and  in  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  country,  to  provide  for 
genuine  portability  of  pension  plans. 

Genuine  portability  means  that  contribu- 
tions will  be  vested  and  locked  in  from  the 
day  they  are  made.  Now  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  wants  to  make  certain  exceptions 
with  regard  to  employee  contributions  and 
allow  them  to  be  withdrawn  in  whole  or  in 
part  under  certain  circumstances,  I  would  not 
argue  with  him.  But  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  employer  contributions  should 
definitely  be  vested. 

As  I  said,  these  are  a  substitute  for  wages. 
People  accept  lower  wages  in  order  to  get 
a  pension  plan,  yet  if  they  leave  the  employ- 
ment of  their  employer,  they  do  not  get  any 
benefit.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  high-class 
form  of  cheating.  Employees  have  been 
promised  certain  benefits  that  they  do  not 
get.  The  money  is  used  by  the  employer  to 
reduce  his  total  obligations  under  the  pension 
plan,  since  he  can  then  use  contributions  he 
made  on  behalf  of  employee  A,  who  has  now 
left,  to  provide  agreed  benefits  to  employees 
C,  D,  E,  and  F.  I  do  not  think  that  is  reason- 
able. I  think  the  contributions  paid  on  behalf 
of  employee  A  should  accrue  exclusively  to 
the  benefit  of  employee  A. 

I  realize  that  this  will  mean  that  employer 
contributions  will  have  to  be  somewhat 
higher  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  They 
will  not  have  to  be  higher  in  form,  Mr. 
Speaker;  they  will  just  have  to  be  in  the 
amount  that  the  employer  claims  to  be 
making.  In  the  case  of  a  pension  plan  in 
which  the  employer  ostensibly  pays  half 
the  cost  and  the  employees  half;  in  fact  the 
employer  pays  considerably  less  than  half 
the  cost,  because  he  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
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contributions   made   on   behalf   of   employees 
who  have  left  his  employ. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
relation  to  a  statement— I  think  it  was  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  who  made  it,  on  first 
reading  of  this  bill  that  provisions  now  being 
made  under  income  tax  legislation  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  certain  degree 
of  vesting  of  pensions  demonstrate  that  our 
great  pioneering  idea,  as  he  no  doubt  called 
it,  is  being  copied  in  other  countries.  I  would 
point  out  to  him  that  it  means  no  such  thing. 
I  think  the  government  of  Canada  has  for  at 
least  20  years  provided  under  its  income  tax- 
regulations  for  a  certain  degree  of  vesting  of 
pension  benefits.  The  degree  was  even  less 
than  is  provided  in  this  bill,  so  I  can  welcome 
the  bill  as  at  least  a  minor  and  hesitant  step 
forward- 
Mr.  J.  II.  White  (London  South):  That 
federal  legislation  has  never  been  enforced. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  used  to  be.  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  famihar  with  the  details;  it  is 
rather  a  complicated  and  technical  matter. 
I  believe  a  question  arose  a  few  years  ago 
as  to  its  constitutional  validity.  The  federal 
government  backed  away  from  it  because  it 
was  not  really  convinced  as  to  its  validity. 
But  for  a  good  many  years  before  that  it  had 
been  enforced;  indeed,  it  had  resulted  in  a 
limited  degree  of  vesting  being  provided  in 
private  pension  plans.  This  bill  picks  up  from 
where  the  federal  regulations  left  off  and 
improves  the  vesting  slightly.  But  I  would 
siiggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  nearly  enough.  Not 
sufficient  to  provide  for  genuine- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  good  definition 
of  Tory  pioneering,  to  pick  up  on  something 
that  was  dropped  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  White:  You  are  missing  the  whole 
point.  The  federal  legislation  was  inopera- 
tive. 

Mr,  Bryden:  For  a  long  period  of  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  not  inoperative. 

Mr.  White:  I  think  it  was  never  enforced. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  whether  or  not  it  was 
rigidly  enforced,  many  companies  adjusted 
their  plans  to  comply  with  it,  so  it  was  a 
pretty  fair  blviff  carried  out  by  a  few  officials 
in  The  Department  of  National  Revenue. 
They  may  have  been  acting  withotit  authority, 
but  they  did  get  away  with  the  bluff. 

At  any  rate,  the  concept  of  using  income 
tax  regulations  as  a  means  of  ensuring  some 
portability  in  pension  plans  is  not  an  idea 
that  came  from  this  bill.    It  is  an  idea  that 


came  from  federal  regulations  that  were  put 
into  effect  about  1945,  or  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

One  last  point  I  woidd  like  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this.  I  regret  that  in  revising  this 
legislation  the  government  continues  to  take 
the  position  that  employees  covered  by 
pension  plans  are  not  entitled  to  know  what 
is  happening  in  the  administration  of  these 
plans.  This  is  a  matter  that  we  have  raised 
with  the  government  in  the  past  also.  Of 
course,  we  have  run  up  against  the  basic 
government  philosophy  that  an  employee 
really  should  be  happy,  grateful  to  his 
employer  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
know  how  even  his  own  money  is  being 
managed.  Most  pension  plans  contain  em- 
ployer contributions  and  employee  contribu- 
tions. Under  this  legislation,  neither  an 
employee  nor  his  didy  qualified  representative 
has  any  way  of  finding  out  even  how  his  own 
money  is  being  administered.  It  is  my  sub- 
mission that  all  the  money  is  really  his  own 
money— both  the  employer  contribution  and 
the  employee  contribution— but  there  is  no 
question  in  the  world  that  at  least  the  con- 
tributions that  he  himself  makes  out  of  his 
own  income  are  his  own  money.  Surely  there 
should  be  some  procedure  whereby,  either 
directly  or  through  an  agent,  he  can  find 
out  what  is  happening  to  his  money  and  how 
the  plan  is  being  administered.  I  know  that 
the  employers  would  squawk  to  high  heaven 
if  it  was  suggested  that  employees  or  their 
representatives  could  be  able  to  go  dowTi  to 
the  pension  commission  at  reasonable  times 
and  find  out  what  is  happening  under  their 
plan.  The  employers  would  object  because 
a  great  many  of  them  are  not  doing  what 
they  claim  to  be  doing  at  all.  They  are  not 
making  anything  like  the  contributions  they 
claim  to  be  making.  They  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  contributions  that  are  not 
vested  in  employees;  they  are  also  getting 
the  benefit  of  rebates  that  insurance  com- 
panies may  be  making.  The  employees  can- 
not find  out  anything  about  these  things. 

I  submit  to  the  government  that  people 
have  a  right  to  know  how  their  money  is 
being  administered;  they  have  a  right  to 
find  out.  The  government  made  a  proper 
step  forward  when  it  provided  for  public 
regulation  and  scrutiny  of  the  plans  to  ensure 
that  there  was  no  outright  crookedness  going 
on,  as  happened  in  some  cases  in  the  past, 
but  the  employees  should  not  have  to  rely  on 
the  good-will  of  the  employer  or  of  a  govern- 
ment agency  to  find  OTit  what  is  happening 
to  their  own  money.  The  employers  can  find 
out  what  is  going  on  in  the  plans;  they  know 
in  any  case,  but  why  not  the  employees?  Why 
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should  they  not  be  advised  or  be  able  to 
find  out  how  these  plans  are  being  admin- 
istered? 

This  is  a  matter  that  we  can  discuss  further, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  but  I  raise  it  in  a  preliminary  way 
now  because  I  think  it  is  time  the  government 
abandoned  its  antiquated  master-and-servant 
approach  to  employee  rights  in  this  vitally 
important  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before 
the  vote  is  put,  there  are  a  couple  of  com- 
ments I  would  like  to  make. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  the 
government  advances  this  bill,  nor  advanced 
the  original  bill,  with  the  idea  that  this  was, 
as  we  have  had  to  say  in  other  legislation, 
the  end  and  be  all  of  what  might  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  point  out,  as 
I  did  on  first  reading,  that  there  are  some 
4,359  pension  plans  which  have  been 
affected  by  this  legislation  by  bringing  to 
those  plans  a  better  protection  to  the  em- 
ployees. There  are  some  553,000  members 
of  these  plans  in  Ontario  who  are  affected 
and  who  benefit  by  the  Act  and  for  the 
period  of  time  in  which  it  has  already  been 
in  effect. 

I  would  not  want  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  to  leave,  as  he  is  obviously 
attempting  to  do,  the  impression  that  this 
plan  is  no  good  and  does  not  affect  a  very 
large  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  attempting  no  such  thing.  I 
think  I  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  bill 
provides  minor  benefits,  but  I  am  suggesting 
that  they  are  far  less  than  adequate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  mention 
about  the  bill  is  that  we  are  attempting 
through  this  legislation  to  extend  into  the 
other  provinces  what  we  have  done  in 
Ontario.  I  think  all  hon.  members  in  this 
House  are  aware  this  is  not  an  easy  task.  It 
is  not  easy  to  get  agreement  between  the 
provinces  of  Canada  operating  independently. 
It  is  not  easy  always  to  get  agreement  with 
the  federal  government,  but  I  think  we  have 
come  a  long  way  in  the  three  or  four  years 
we  have  been  working  on  this  problem.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  province  of  Quebec  will 
pass  legislation  parallel  to  this  bill.  That 
legislation  will  not,  of  course,  be  exactly  the 
same,  because  there  are  different  civil  codes 
and  different  laws  under  which  they  operate. 
But  nonetheless,  I  have  been  in  communica- 
tion  with    the    government    of    Quebec    and 


they  are  interested  in  what  we  are  doing 
here  because  their  intent  is  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

Here  we  will  have  achieved  at  least  some 
degree  of  portability  between  the  two  major 
industrial  provinces  of  Canada.  In  my  view, 
while  it  may  be  an  easy  thing  to  stand  up 
and  say  it  is  not  enough— I  would  agree  it 
is  not  enough— but  I  must  make  the  point, 
and  make  it  very  firmly,  that  it  is  a  begin- 
ning, and  it  is  a  beginning  that  would  not 
have  been  accomplished  had  we  not  taken 
the  initiative. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  government  made  a 
beginning  four  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  perhaps  if  it  takes 
even  eight  years,  at  least  if  we  accomplish  it 
we  will  have  done  what  we  set  out  to 
accomplish.  I  point  this  out  because  I  think 
we  are  making  a  major  step  forward. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  inform  the 
House  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada  will  be,  other  than  to 
say  that  they  have  sent  representatives  to 
two  conferences  we  have  sponsored.  As  far 
as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  discussions  and 
the  results  of  those  conferences,  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada  are  at  least  considering 
passing  similar  legislation  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  achieve  uniformity  in  this  field  right 
across  the  country. 

Then  I  would  simply  say— and  there  will 
be,  of  course,  various  particulars  to  which 
hon.  members  want  some  answers  and  which 
will  be  discussed  when  we  are  in  committee 
stage— but  I  would  only  say  that  in  the  over- 
all picture  I  think  we  are  laying  a  base  here 
upon  which  will  be  built  the  improvement 
of  pension  benefits  for  the  workers  of  this 
province  long  after  those  of  us  who  are  here 
today  are  gone  forever  from  this  chamber. 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  a  firm  foundation 
here. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  what  it  has  achieved 
to  date  in  the  sense  that  this  is  the  final 
disposition,  but,  after  all,  we  have  required 
registration  under  this  legislation  of  some 
8,100  separate  pension  plans.  This,  in  itself, 
from  a  straight  technical  point  of  view  in 
just  handling  these  plans,  is  a  very  large 
task  indeed.  The  majority  of  them  have  had 
to  be  changed;  they  have  been  negotiated  in 
various  ways,  with  different  companies,  under 
different  circumstances.  To  do  this  is  quite 
an  achievement  in  the  time  that  this  bill  has 
been  in  effect. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  ACT,  1964 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  second  reatlinu  of  Bill  No.  152,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  University  of  Guelph  Act, 
1964. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twentieth  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N. 
Whitncv  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

(continued) 

On  vote  102: 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments and  suggestions  to  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Stewart)  under  this  vote,  item  8,  grants 
under  The  Community  Centres  Act. 

Several  years  ago  we  had  quite  a  discussion 
on  the  government's  lack  of  appreciation  of 
physical  fitness.  Under  this  vote  the  govern- 
ment have  prided  themselves  in  emphasizing 
and  stressing  that  they  were  doing  something 
in  relation  to  fitness.  Under  The  Community 
Centres  Act  the  government  pays,  I  under- 
stand, 25  per  cent  of  the  cost  on  approved 
construction  projects  with  a  maximum  of 
$10,000. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture:) It  is  $5,000. 

Mr.  Newman:  It  is  $5,000?  With  today's 
cost  of  construction,  $5,000  docs  not  seem  to 
he  a  sufficic  ntly  large  amount.  Would  the 
lion.  Minister  consider  increasing  that  amount 
from  S5,0()()  so  that  communities  could  take 
more  advantage  of  this  in  constructing  sub- 
stantial projects  for  the  promotion  of  physical 
fitness? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
l^ose  one  could  always  say  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  could  be  done.  I  would  point  out, 
however,  that  the  grant  as  it  pertains  now,  as 
he  says,  applies  to  25  per  cent  of  the  capital 
cost  up  to  a  maximum  cost  of  $5,000  for  any 
community    centre    projects. 

There  arc  four  types  of  projects  that 
cjualify.  First  of  all,  a  community  hall,  a  .skat- 
ing rink,  a  swimming  pool  and  an  athletic 
field.  So  this  means  $20,000  to  a  community 
centre  project  in  any  given  community.  Of 
course  that  applies  to  as  many  projects  as  the 
community  feels  that  they  want  to  have  with- 


in that  municipality.  There  are  a  good  many 
that  have  several. 

I  would  feel  that  this  is  an  excellent  aid 
towards  these  projects,  but  I  would  point  out 
to  my  hon.  friend  that  there  is  always  the 
possibility,  indeed  it  has  already  occurred 
in  some  instances,  where  even  the  amount  of 
grant  that  has  been  made  available  has  in- 
duced the  constniction  of  community  centres 
where  the  enthusiasm  for  the  project  in  the 
initial  stage  of  con.struction  has  soon  lost 
its  emphasis  and,  in  effect,  they  have  become 
something  less  than  what  they  were  originally 
intended  to  be  in  that  community.  I  think 
we  have  to  be  careful,  as  guardians  of  the 
public  Treasury— and  that  certainly  applies 
to  my  hon.  friends  in  the  Opposition  as  well- 
that  grants  towards  these  projects  are  not 
made  so  high  that  they  induce  the  spending 
of  money  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  to  ac- 
complish a  purpose,  the  interest  in  which 
soon  wanes.  I  think  we  must  be  very  con- 
scious of  this,  because  this  has  happened  in 
some   communities   already. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  under- 
stand the  hon.  Minister's  concern  with  that, 
but  more  than  likely  the  commimity  that 
started  the  project  looked  at  the  possibility 
of  receiving  the  25  per  cent  of  the  proved 
construction  costs,  but  did  not  look  at  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  maximum  of  $5,000.  In 
Ontario,  what  can  you  build  for  $5,000?  It 
does  not  even  come  close  to  providing  any 
type  of  project. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  few  comments  to  make  under 
this  vote,  stemming  from  a  rather  personal 
experience  that  I  have  had.  The  municipality 
of  Wingham  has  been  attempting  to  build  a 
swimming  pool,  and  they  investigated  the 
possibility  of  getting  grants  under  this  par- 
ticular Act.  They  intend  to  build  an  outdoor 
.swimming  pool,  and  I  am  told  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  Act  that  it  specifically 
.states  that  grants  are  provided  for  indoor 
pools;  but  it  does  not  mention  outdoor  pools. 
The  interpretation  is  that  grants  can  be  given 
for  indoor  pools,  but  not  for  outdoor  pools. 
I  would  urge  the  hon.  Minister  to  do  a  little 
housekeeping,  and  include  outdoor  pools  in 
the  Act  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  say  this  is  a  bit 
of  a  shock  to  me,  because  I  know  of  some 
outdoor  pools  that  have  qualified  for  grants 
under  this  Act.  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
hon.  member  would  be  told  that  his  par- 
ticular project  would  not  qualify.  My  adviser 
tells  me  that  indoor  pools  do  not  qualify  for 
schools.  This  is  the  clause   in  the  Act.   But 
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outdoor  pools,   providing  they   are   in    com- 
munity centres,  do  qualify  for  grants. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Then  it  is  my  understanding 
that  as  long  as  the  swimming  pool  is  in  a 
community  centre,  is  part  of  a  community 
centre,  whether  it  be  indoor  or  outdoor, 
it  qualifies.    Is  that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes;  that  is  right.  The 
community  centre,  whether  it  is  an  indoor  or 
an  outdoor  pool,  does  qualify.  But  an  indoor 
pool  in  connection  with  a  school  does  not 
qualify  because  there  are  grants  otherwise 
available. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
pursue  this  just  for  a  moment.  In  this 
particular  case  the  municipality  was  thinking 
about  building  the  pool  at  the  same  time  that 
the  new  school  was  going  to  be  built,  but  it 
was  going  to  be  built  on  the  property  of 
the  municipality  and,  therefore,  it  did  not 
come  under  the  grant  system  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  municipality  was 
actually  going  to  build  the  swimming  pool. 
The  swimming  pool  was  going  to  be  built  by 
the  municipality  of  Wingham,  and  the  inten- 
tion was  that  in  the  summer  time  and  during 
the  weekends  and  so  on,  the  swimming  pool 
could  be  used  by  the  community  at  large. 
During  the  school  months  it  could  be  used  by 
the  pupils  in  the  school.  This  was  the  original 
intention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  sounds  like  a  very 
logical  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  qualify  for  a  grant, 
because  from  what  the  hon.  member  has 
said  it  is  indeed  a  community  centre  project. 
If  it  is  administered  by  a  community  centre 
board,  built  on  property  owned  by  the  muni- 
cipality and  divorced  completely  from  the 
operation  of  the  school  board,  and  not 
qualifying  for  grants  under  The  Department 
of  Education  Act,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  qualify.  If  my  hon.  friend 
would  like,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  work 
with  him  through  the  department  and  try  to 
get  the  matter  straightened  out. 

Vote  102  agreed  to. 

On  vote  103: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  vote  103,  item  4,  projects  costs,  I 
believe  the  hon.  Minister,  in  his  estimates 
last  year,  set  aside  $924,000.  In  his  opening 
remarks  he  mentioned  ARDA.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  where  this  money 
is  being  spent,  what  projects  of  ARDA  are 
being  carried  out,  a:nd  where  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes;  the  $924,000 
projects  were  set  aside.  First  of  all,  $200,000 
was  spent  on  community  pastures;  alternate 
uses  of  land,  $126,000;  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, $440,000;  rural  development, 
$60,000;  and  research,  $98,000;  making  a 
total  of  $924,000. 

Mr.  Spence:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
where  these  community  pastures  are  being 
developed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  I  know  where 
most  of  them  are,  offhand.  Victoria  county, 
Timiskaming,  Leeds  county  and  Manitoulin 
Island  are  the  pastures  that  are  in  operation 
now. 

Mr.  Spence:  They  are  operating  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Spence:  These  community  pastures 
are  operating  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  hon  Minister  could 
give  us  any  indication  as  to  the  plans  for 
what  appears  to  be  a  fairly  extensive  ARDA 
project  in  the  making  in  eastern  Ontario.  He 
may  recall  the  series  of  articles  that  were 
carried  by  the  Globe  and  Mail  about  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  stvidies.  Is  there  a 
major  project  involving  what  would  appear 
to  me  from  those  studies  to  be  some  neces- 
sary research  and  drawing  in  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  people  in  the  community,  to 
cellist  their  participation  and  their  support? 
What  is  the  status  of  that  emerging  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  happy  to  deal  with  this  matter.  The 
matter  of  the  11  counties  of  eastern  Ontario 
have  been  under  active  consideration  ever 
since  ARDA  was  first  discussed  and  started 
in  our  department.  A  series  of  meetings  has 
been  held  throughout  eastern  Ontario  with 
the  local  municipal  people  and  with  the  local 
ARDA  committees  that  have  been  set  up.  As 
recently  as  May  28  we  had  the  last  meeting 
of  our  ARDA  directorate  in  Kemptville  with 
the  people  involved.  There  were  95  people 
in  attendance,  representing  all  11  counties 
in  eastern  Ontario.  There  is  a  comprehensive 
rural  development  programme  being  planned 
that  will  envelop  the  11  county  area,  desig- 
nating it  as  a  rural  development  area  and 
implementing  certain  plans  that  are  now  in 
the  discussion  stage.  There  are  some  projects 
that  are  already  under  way  down  there— the 
Leeds  county  pasture  I  mentioned  is  one  of 
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them— and     there     are     certain     projects     in 
Renfrew  county  that  are  already  under  way. 

The  major  projects  are  being  finalized 
now,  and  I  would  say  that  within  the 
next  few  months  some  \ery  real  development 
could  take  place  there,  based  on  redevelop- 
ments  of  land  drainage  projects  on  the  South 
Nation  River,  that  has  been  such  a  problem 
for  so  long.  These  I  think  will  lend  them- 
selves to  the  redevelopment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  good  deal  of  the  area. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  the  fact  so  well 
said  by  my  hon.  friend  from  Lanark  (Mr. 
Gommc)  when  he  spoke  in  the  Budget  debate 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Relating  his  remarks  to 
ARDA  in  eastern  Ontario,  some  of  the  news- 
paper story  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  little  over- 
done in  some  respects.  I  do  not  for  a  minute 
suggest  that  there  are  not  cases  there  where 
there  is  a  real  problem,  but  I  would  point  out 
an  illustration  used  there  of  a  picture  of  a 
set  of  farm  buildings  that  were  in  a  deplor- 
able state.  That  farm  was  owned  by  a  man 
who  had  no  use  for  those  buildings  what- 
ever; they  bore  no  relationship  to  the  value 
of  that  farm  as  far  as  the  operator  was  con- 
cerned, yet  that  picture  was  used  as  an 
illustration  of  the  deplorable  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  that  area— and  it  had  no  more  relation- 
ship to  the  owner  of  that  farm  than  fly. 

This  is  something  that  could  be  illustrated 
in  other  areas  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Take  a  drive  to  Windsor,  down  through  that 
cash  crop  area  of  southwestern  Ontario,  and 
you  will  find  all  kinds  of  farm  buildings  that 
are  no  longer  useful  to  that  particular  farm. 
They  have  just  been  let  sit  there.  The  farm 
owner  has  not  gone  to  the  expense  of  tear- 
ing them  down  or  removing  them,  but  he  is 
making  mighty  good  use  of  the  land  around 
them  and  the  land  on  which  they  are  located. 
So  I  do  not  think  we  can  always  judge  farms 
nor  community  economic  standards  by  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  buildings  that  may 
be  found   on  those  particular  farms. 

I  mention  this  just  as  a  sidelight  to  this 
afi^air.  I  think  we  must  recognize  that  it 
recjuired  a  good  deal  of  research  work  to  be 
done  in  eastern  Ontario— involvement  with 
the  local  people;  working  with  them  or 
drafting  with  them  the  local  project  to  be 
considercd-and  I  would  say  that  it  is  making 
very  good  progress;  that  ARDA  is  not  some- 
thing that  you  can  just  snap  your  fingers  at 
and  it  will  happen  overniglit. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  in  tliis  regard  might  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question?  lie  mentioned  the  farm 
buildings  that  have  been  allowed  to  go  into 


disuse,  and  these  blot  the  landscape  and  are 
sometimes  used  by  photographers  to  illustrate 
certain  points  which  they  should  not  illu- 
strate. Has  the  hon.  Minister  given  any 
serious  thought  to  any  subsidy  or  any  assist- 
ance or  any  technique  by  which  these  old 
buildings  which  are  past  their  usefulness 
might  be  removed?  It  might  be  a  place 
perhaps  where  our  firefighters  might  be 
trained,  or  perhaps  emergency  measures 
organization  might  come  into  play— I  don't 
know.  Surely  there  must  be  some  way  that 
many  of  these  buildings  which  are  tumbling 
down  and  blotting  our  landscape  could  be 
looked  after  and  could  be  removed.  The 
government  should,  I  think,  give  attention  to 
this  and  outline  some  plan  for  doing  it. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Ghairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
a  word  in  this  regard.  You  realize  a  lot  of 
these  old  log  buildings  are  sought  after  by 
city  people  who  want  to  build  rustic-type 
homes,  so  you  could  not  convince  a  farmer 
that  he  should  dispose  of  them  until  he  gets 
a  chance  to  sell  them.  I  know  of  one  that 
was  just  built;  it  is  a  twenty  thousand  dollar 
home  and  the  logs  were  from  an  old  log 
barn,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  really 
looks  nice  down  in  eastern  Ontario.  If  the 
farmer  can  get  cash  for  them  he  certainly  is 
not  going  to  dispose  of  them  just  the  way 
the  hon.  member  mentions. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  might  say 
I  am  not  speaking  of  buildings  that  are  in 
good  enovigh  repair  that  they  can  be  moved 
and  used  by  somebody.  But  there  are  build- 
ings, of  which  the  hon.  Minister  spoke,  that 
are  tumbling  down  and  which  are  past  all 
usefulness.    These  perhaps  could  be  removed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  You  may  be  talking 
about  that  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  lot  of  these  old  log  buildings  where  the 
roof  has  gone;  they  look  to  be  falling  down 
but  still  the  timber  is  fit  for  use  the  way  I 
have  mentioned.  So  why  should  the  farmer 
dispose  of  this  building  imless  he  has  a 
market  for  it,  which  eventually  he  does  get? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Ghairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  mentioned  misleading 
aspects  of  newspaper  reports  concerning  some 
of  the  areas  of  the  province.  In  the  past  few 
weeks  there  was  a  series  dealing  with  Norfolk 
county  which  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  other  occasions. 
This  did  not  play  up  pictures  so  much  but 
there  were  .some  very  interesting  and,  in  fact, 
shocking  details  when  one  read  the  full 
account. 
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I  understand  that  the  warden  of  the  county 
has  a  committee  of  county  council  set  up  to 
deal  with  the  various  levels  of  government 
to  see  what  might  be  done  to  bring  Norfolk 
county  out  of  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Pocket  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —condition  that  is  widely 
described  as  depressed.  Now  I  know  that 
they  have  approached  the  ARDA  administra- 
tion of  the  province,  and  I  wonder  if  he 
would  report  on  the  condition  of  these 
negotiations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  things  I  would  like  to  deal  with  here. 
First,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  idea 
advanced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview. 
Frankly,  I  think  the  hon.  member  has  a 
pretty  good  idea,  I  would  completely  agree 
with  what  my  hon.  friend  from  Lanark  says. 
A  good  many  of  these  log  buildings  should 
be  preserved.  Frankly,  I  think  they  are  a 
link  with  the  past  and  a  great  tradition  of 
our  heritage.  As  long  as  they  can  be  pre- 
served, we  should  preserve  them. 

However,  the  hon.  member  did  make  a 
suggestion  here  and  I  think  it  ties  in  pretty 
well  with  the  programme  we  suggested 
yesterday  of  farmstead  improvement  and 
general  clean-up  and  rural  beautification— if 
such  a  word  may  be  used.  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  the  hon.  member  suggested  that  some 
of  these  old  buildings  are  of  questionable 
value  and  might  very  well  be  used  for— I 
was  going  to  say  target  practice— for  some  of 
our  fire  organizations  around  the  country.  I 
think  it  is  something  that  bears  a  little 
consideration. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Norfolk  county  and 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon,  member  for 
Brant,  The  ARDA  committee-and  this  is 
really  what  he  is  referring  to  here— headed  up 
by  the  county  council  agriculture  committee, 
has  met  with  the  director,  Mr,  Crown,  of 
our  ARDA  branch;  and  they  are  examining 
if  there  is  an  application  of  the  new  ARDA 
agreement,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  in  the 
Norfolk  county  area.  This  matter  is  under 
active  consideration  with  the  committee  and 
our  directors  at  the  moment.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  reached  any  conclusions  as  yet. 
They  have  not  yet  brought  any  proposals  to 
our  director. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  I  might  just  pursue  that  a 
bit.  Many  people  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  new  agreement,  and  I 
would  submit  even  a  few  who  are,  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  application  is  broad 
and   nebulous.     It    is   very   difficult   to    state 


specifically  what  is  intended  for  the  moneys 
that  would  be  made  available  to  the  pro- 
gramme. I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  might 
give  us,  in  the  minute  or  two  that  remains, 
his  own  view  of  just  what  this  money  would 
specifically  be  intended  for.  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  we  are  dealing  with  land  and  we  are 
dealing  with  people.  Surely  at  some  time  this 
level  of  government  would  do  a  great  service 
to  all  the  municipalities  and  the  people  who 
are  concerned  with  ARDA  if  we  could  state 
more  specifically  and  definitely  just  what  the 
prime  aim  is  in  terms  that  are  down  to  earth 
and  concrete, 

Hon,  Mr,  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  how  one  can  be  more  definite 
and  concrete  than  by  saying  that  when  one 
is  dealing— as  I  said  yesterday— with  people, 
you  just  cannot  come  up  and  move  them  from 
one  place  to  another.  You  have  to  have  this 
process  of  evolution  take  place.  My  hon. 
friend  referred  to  these  newspaper  reports.  I 
think  it  was  pretty  clearly  illustrated  in  some 
of  the  statements  that  were  enunciated  in 
those  newspaper  reports  that  the  local  people 
themselves  were  not  too  interested  in  doing 
anything  about  co-operating  with  ARDA 
projects. 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  news- 
paper stories  such  as  these  are  published 
creating  an  image  of  rural  people  not  being 
interested  in  helping  themselves:  because  this 
is  not  the  way  rural  people  think  and  act.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  concept  of  ARDA, 
in  our  opinion,  as  we  have  discussed  it  at 
federal  level  and  now  in  the  new  ARDA 
agreement,  seeks  to  provide  the  best  use  of 
the  land  and  its  resources  for  the  general 
well-being  of  the  people  within  the  area,  but 
where  that  land  is  not  of  a  capability  that 
will  lend  itself  to  providing  a  useful  living 
to  those  people,  then  perhaps  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  retraining  or  the  re- 
moving of  those  people  to  areas  where  their 
services  and  their  usefulness  could  be  readily 
employed.  I  think  that  sums  it  up  as  well  as 
one   could  hope  to  do  this. 

Mention  was  made  yesterday  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  of  the  Gaspe  pro- 
ject-or  was  it  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South?  Anyway,  one  of  them  mentioned  it 
yesterday.  He  referred  to  the  Quebec  gov- 
ernment's Gaspe  project  down  there  and  yet 
here  again,  you  see,  there  were  newspaper 
reports  that  the  local  people  themselves  were 
not  buying  the  idea;  that  80  people  had  been 
sent  in  by  the  government  of  Quebec  to  deal 
with  this  very  matter,  to  try  to  get  them  in- 
volved and  interested  in  doing  some  of  the 
projects  that  were  mentioned  yesterday,  and 
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those  that  could  not  be  involved  in  it,  to  see 
if  they  could  be  retrained  and  moved  out  and 
become  involved  in  some  other  industry.  Yet 
the  local  paper  did  not  buy  the  idea  over- 
night. Roots  go  pretty  deep  in  areas  as 
described  in  the  newspaper  article,  where 
one's  childhood  has  been  spent  and  where 
they  hope  their  grandchildren  will  spend  their 
childliood.  These  are  the  things  with  which 
we  ha\e  to  deal.  We  are  dealing  with  people, 
and  I  would  say  that  the  general  philosophy 
of  ARDA  is  to  deal  with  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  the  best  possible  way.  There  is  no 
greater  nor  more  valuable  resource  than  the 
people   of  any   community. 

Mr.  Spence:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
sir,  if  there  are  any  community  pastures  being 
de\  eloped;  or  could  an  Indian  reservation 
qualify  for  development  of  a  community  pas- 
ture? Are  there  any  community  pastures  being 
considered  for  any  reservations  in  the  prov- 
ince at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  answer  to  the  first 
(piestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  yes.  Indian  reser- 
vations are  given  the  same  consideration 
imder  the  federal-provincial  ARDA  agree- 
ment as  any  other  area.  There  are  no  Indian 
rescr\es  on  which  community  pastures  are 
presently  located  in  Ontario. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  is  to  be  more  discussion, 
perhaps  we  can  leave  it  until  later. 

I  move  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  I  would  like  to  resume 
these  estimates  and  they  will  be  followed  by 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Moticm  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  will  be  a  night  session 
Monday  night. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  St.  Martin's 
separate  school,  London;  Brechin  separate 
school,  Brechin;  and  in  the  east  gallery,  C.  W. 
JefFerys  secondary  school,  Downsview. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  Camithers  (Durham):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  the  interim  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  select  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  House  on  motion  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  May  8, 
1964.  It  has  already  been  my  privilege  to 
remark  on  some  of  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee during  the  Throne  Speech  debate  on 
February  9,  1965. 

As  chairman,  I  would  again  pay  tribute  to 
those  hon.  members,  my  colleagues,  who 
served  with  me  on  this  select  committee;  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  at  this  time  like  to 
extend  a  word  of  appreciation  to  the  com- 
mittee's consultant  and  secretary,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Crawford,  a  gerontologist  in  his  own 
right.  Mr.  Crawford's  extensive  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  field  of  gerontology 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  carrying 
out  the  work  of  this  committee.  Indeed,  the 
success  which  has  resulted  from  our  efforts 
has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
organizing  ability  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  his 
dedicated  service  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  province. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  the  committee's 
appreciation,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  and 
the  officials  of  his  department  for  their  co- 
operation  and   assistance   at  all   times. 

The  committee  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  and  examine  many  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided for  our  senior  citizens  throughout  the 
province,  facilities  which  in  a  large  measure 


are  supported  by  the  provincial  government 
and  which  are  a  credit  to  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  to  the  local  municipali- 
ties where  they  are  located. 

The  month  of  May  is  without  a  doubt  a 
good  month  in  which  to  present  an  interim 
report  such  as  ours.  First,  May  is  the  month 
already  recognized  in  the  United  States,  by 
proclamation  of  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  as  senior  citizens'  month.  This 
practice,  I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  being 
actively  continued  by  President  Johnson. 
Second,  May  leads  up  to  a  very  important 
week  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  senior  citi- 
zens' week,  June  6  to  12,  1965,  a  week  which 
was  suggested  and  supported  by  the  United 
Senior  Citizens  of  Ontario  Incorporated.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee  I  wish  to  extend  to 
this  organization,  together  with  all  like- 
minded  groups  in  the  province  and  all  our 
elderly  persons,  our  best  wishes  for  a  very 
successful  week. 

However,  I  hope  we  will  all  realize  that 
the  services  and  well-being  of  our  older 
citizens  are  important  to  us  not  only  in  a 
designated  week  but  throughout  the  year. 
Indeed,  if  I  may  paraphrase  the  theme 
adopted  by  our  neighbours  to  the  south  for 
May,  1965,  and  make  this  more  personal: 
"The  older  person's  today,  is  tomorrow  for 
everyone  else." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  read  the  entire 
interim  report,  brief  as  it  is.  We  feel  that 
we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  I  shall 
merely  read  those  items  which  have  par- 
ticularly impressed  us  during  our  delibera- 
tions to  date.  All  of  these  will  receive 
further  study  by  the  committee  as  the  House 
sees  fit  to  reappoint  us. 

First,  the  fact  that  interdisciplinary  de- 
velopments in  the  whole  field  of  gerontology 
are  required.  This  was  brought  out  most 
forcefully  at  the  Ontario  conference  on 
university  education  related  to  aging. 

Second,  our  proposed  Ontario  institute  of 
gerontology  would  have  among  its  objectives 
the  co-ordination  and  support  of  all  provin- 
cial activities,  but  primarily  research  and 
training  in  the  field  of  aging. 
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Third,  the  possibihty  of  a  pilot  programme 
of  geriatric  consultant  clinics  to  serve  aged 
persons  in  the  community. 

Fourth,  the  need  to  extend  various  services 
to  aged  persons  in  their  own  homes. 

Fifth,  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  by 
the  province  in  determining  standards  and 
their  enforcement  in  proprietary  nursing 
homes,  such  standards  to  ensure  the  optimum 
care  and  well-being  of  aged  residents. 

Sixth,  the  lack  of  sufficient  community 
information  and  counselling  services  for 
aging  men  and  women. 

Seventh,  the  value  of  extending  training 
courses  for  adjuvants  and  extension  of  their 
services,  to  restore  communications  in  the 
elderly,  particularly   post-stroke   victims. 

Eighth,  requirements  for  a  more  concise 
and  workable  set  of  definitions  of  types  of 
care,  particularly  where  these  affect  the  aged 
who  are  chronically  ill. 

Ninth,  more  widespread  public  education 
regarding  safety  and  the  vulnerability  of 
elderly  persons  to  accidents  of  several  types. 

Tenth,  opportunities  and  potentials  for  the 
greater  use  of  mature  adults  to  assist  others, 
and  perhaps  use  of  older  persons  in  this 
capacity  to  help  themselves  to  a  fuller  life 
in  later  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  matters  which 
have  impressed  us,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  glance 
at  the  agenda  set  forth  in  the  printed  report 
will  reveal  that  much  more  yet  remains  to 
be  done.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  we 
have  plans  which,  while  demanding,  will 
enable  us  to  complete  our  findings  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

When  we  examine  the  ten  items  which 
particularly  impressed  our  committee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  which  I  have  just  read,  it  is 
clear  that  some  are  positive,  some  are  nega- 
tive; some  reveal  areas  of  need,  gaps  in  avail- 
able services.*  Others  reflect  sound  programmes 
which  have  only  to  be  extended.  But  what- 
ever their  basis,  their  overriding  aim  is  to 
enhance  opportunities  for  our  aging  men  and 
women,  to  prevent  onset  or  worsening  of  ill- 
ness and  distress  and  to  help  the  elderly  to 
help  themselves  to  remain  independent,  active 
members  of  society. 

Perhaps  I  may  digress  at  this  point  and 
speak  more  personally.  One  of  the  tasks  I 
hope  we  can  complete  is  to  co-ordinate,  or  at 
least  start  the  co-ordinating  process,  whereby 
some  of  the  many  programmes  already  in 
existence  can  be  brought  together  and  utilized 
wherever  possible  for  our  senior  citizens. 
There  are  bills  before  this  House  and  many 
Acts  alreadv  on  the  statute  books  which  can 


increase  the  scope  of  services  to  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  aged  in  this  province.  There 
are  sections  of  other  reports  presented  to  the 
House  which  are  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest  to    this   select    committee. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  proposal  of  in- 
creased regional  government.  I  intend  to  ask 
my  hon.  colleagues  on  the  select  committee 
on  aging  to  consider  its  implications  for  work 
with  the  aged.  Our  consultant  and  I  last  year 
studied  the  work  of  the  United  States  office 
of  aging  through  its  regional  units,  serving 
the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware.  Following  our  discus- 
sions with  Mr.  Louis  Bennett  there,  we  are 
pursuing  inquiries  with  Dr.  Clark  Tibbits, 
deputy  director  of  the  United  States  office 
of  aging  in  Washington,  DC. 

It  may  be,  and  I  speak  on  my  own  here, 
that  regional  units  operating  under  the  type 
of  provincial  centre  of  which  we  have  heard 
could  extend  a  wide  variety  of  counselling 
and  related  services  to  older  men  and  women 
in  their  own  communities.  Such  regional  units, 
under  the  direction  of  a  central  institute, 
could  serve  to  bring  together  the  host  of 
public  and  private  organizations  now  con- 
cerned with  the  field  of  aging. 

One  positive  feature  of  such  a  system 
might  be  to  translate  into  action  some  of  our 
select  committee's  future  recommendations 
and,  to  quote  our  official  terms  of  reference, 
assist  in  the  promotion,  development  and 
creation  of  opportunities  for  self-help,  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  advantage  as  mem- 
bers of  society  as  a  whole,  including  prepara- 
tion for  retirement,  leisure  and  the  benefits 
of  educational  opportunities  in  later  life. 

To  accomplish  all  these  matters  the  select 
committee  will  examine  many  more  develop- 
ments, legislative  and  otherwise,  Canadian 
and  foreign.  It  is  my  wish,  and  that  of  my 
hon.  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  before 
you  and  the  House  a  concise,  readable 
report  of  our  work  to  date.  If  this  meets 
with  your  approval  we  would  respectfully 
ask  that  we  might  continue  our  efforts  when 
the  third  session  of  the  27th  Legislature  is 
prorogued  and  until  such  time  as  our  task  is 
finished. 

We  can  then  join  with  the  speciahsts 
in  geriatrics  and  gerontology  and  show  our 
society  not  merely  that  years  have  been  added 
to  life  but  rather  how  to  add  life  to  those 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  that  the 
select  committee  to  which  is  referred  aging 
and  the  aged  be  reappointed  with  the  same 
comprehensive  terms  of  reference  in  order 
that  we  might  complete  our  work.  Thank 
you. 
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Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions.  ' 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr,  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  crave  your  indulgence  to  raise 
the  question  which  I  have  discussed  with  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  and  I 
know  that  he  is  as  concerned  as  I  am,  and 
indeed  as  are  all  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
when  we  read  the  headlines  in  the  paper 
that  in  our  quiet  and  lawful  society  there  has 
been  an  eruption  of  mob  violence,  and  even 
the  appearance  of  a  minority  group— and  a 
rowdy  group— who  are  calling  themselves  the 
Nazi  party.  I  think,  sir,  that  this  strikes  a 
question  v/ith  us  and  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
democracy.  The  question  is,  of  course,  to  what 
extent  do  we  permit  freedom  of  assembly 
and  freedom  of  speech,  and  where  does  it 
go  beyond  freedom  into  licence? 

We  on  our  side— and  I  am  sure  all  mem- 
bers of  this  House  agree— do  not  want  to 
have  McCarthyism.  Yet  if  we  look  at  the 
birth  and  development  of  such  parties  as  the 
Nazi  party,  and  we  realize  that  it  could 
happen  within  an  assembly  of  free  men— in 
fact,  within  a  nation  high  in  its  intellectual 
achievements— is  of  grave  concern,  I  suspect 
that  if  such  a  situation  as  this  could  even 
happen  in  Ontario,  I  think  we  as  a  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  should  be  examining  whether 
our  laws  are  sufficient.  I  recognize  in  many 
cases  that  this  is  the  responsibility  of  Ottawa, 
but  on  the  other  hand  if  we  ourselves  are 
the  administrators  of  these  laws,  and  we  do 
have  a  responsibility,  I  think  we  should  be 
examining  the  freedom  of  the  press.  We 
should  examine  whether  they  have  the  licence 
to  tell  people  about  this  small  group  and 
where  they  are  going  to  meet.  There  were 
spot  announcements  frequently  on  the  radio 
and  we  should  consider  whether  this  does 
not  veer  on  the  irresponsible,  and  whether 
in  some  way  this  could  not  be  controlled  or 
pointed  out  to  the  press  the  responsibility 
they  have  within  a  democracy. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  a  great  number 
of  questions  that  we  should  be  looking  at.  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  con- 
sider that  because  of  the  fundamental  reason- 
ing that  would  have  to  take  place  with  this, 
whether  this  could  be  referred  for  study  by 
the  McRuer  commission,  or  whether  there 
could  be   a   Royal   commission   set  up,   par- 


ticidarly  with  respect  to  a  situation  such  as 
this. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  say  that  I  join  with  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  expressing 
a  very  profound  sense  of  regret,  sir,  that 
this  occurred  in  our  society.  I  would  say— as 
I  read  the  press  report— it  is  based  on  very 
deeply  held  emotions  arising,  perhaps,  from 
the  last  war.  It  is  also  involved  with  the 
whole  question  of  "hate"  literature  that  is 
being  spread  across  Canada.  It  is  a  very  wide- 
ranging  problem,  and  one  with  which  we 
have  been  concerned  over  some  period  of 
time. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  years 
ago— I  forget  just  which  one  of  the  federal- 
provincial  conferences— but  I  asked  at  the 
conference  if  the  question  of  "hate"  literature 
could  be  placed  on  the  agenda— not  so  much 
that  I  felt  anything  could  be  done  at  the 
conference,  but  I  felt  it  was  a  national  prob- 
lem that  should  be  brought  out  into  the 
open  and  examined  in  that  forum,  which  was 
dealing  with  some  of  the  national  problems 
that  we  have  in  the  country. 

There  has  been  representation  made  to 
die  federal  government  over  the  years  con- 
cerning possible  amendments  to  the  Criminal 
Code  to  take  care  of  some  of  these  matters. 

The  great  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  there 
is  an  element  of  judgment  involved  in  this. 
We  have  freedom  of  expression,  and  we  have 
freedom  to  gather  and  express  opinions,, 
whether  that  becomes  inflammatory  and  ex- 
ceeds the  bounds  of  commonsense  in  inflam- 
ing and  inciting  emotions  that  get  out  of  con- 
trol. On  the  other  hand,  those  people  who 
do  become  excited  also  have  a  responsibility 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  freedoms  of  our  com- 
munity both  ways— for  those  in  this  particular 
episode  of  yesterday. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  has  discussed 
this  area  with  the  Hon,  Guy  Favreau.  It  is  a 
matter  that  receives  the  constant  attention  of 
the  government.  It  is  something  that  is 
always  with  us  and  that  we  are  looking  after. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  a  question  in  this  connection. 
I  will  say  at  the  outset  that  I  agree  with 
both  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us,  but  the  one  thing 
that  puzzles  me  is  the  line  of  argument  that 
has  emerged,  that  the  basic  reason  for  this  is 
in  good  part  the  buildup  that  the  press  gave 
it. 
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Has  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  the  hon.  At- 
torney General  been  able  to  satisfy  themselves 
on  what  strikes  me  as  the  most  intriguing  thing 
why  somebody— the  civic  authorities,  the 
police,  somebody— could  not  have  informed 
the  public  that  there  could  not  be  a  meeting 
because  there  had  been  no  permit  granted  for 
a  meeting?  The  whole  buildup,  presumably, 
was  on  the  basis  of  a  permit,  and  there  was 
no  permit. 

This  is  one  question  that  I  would  like  to 
see  answered  authoritatively,  and  I  think  it 
is  rather  significant  in  the  emergence  of  this 
particular  episode— the  relationship  and  role 
of  the  press  in  this  delicate  balance  between 
freedom  of  association  and  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  protection  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  in  that  regard  that  any  licence  or  per- 
mission to  hold  a  gathering  would  be  granted 
by  the  city  of  Toronto.  Law  enforcement, 
on  the  spot  where  this  took  place  is  purely 
a  matter  for  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police, 
imless  they  ask  for  assistance  from  the  pro- 
vincial police.  So  really,  as  a  government, 
we  are  in  no  position  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions asked.  Perhaps  the  mere  fact  that  they 
have  been  asked  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
will  produce  an  answer  from  those  who  know. 
It  simply  is  not  within  the  knowledge  of  this 
government,  because  we  do  not  issue  these 
permits.  They  are  issued  by  the  local  govern- 
ment here. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  four 
questions  for  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
of  which  I  have  given  him  notice. 

Would  the  hon.  Attorney  General  con- 
sider the  immediate  creation  by  legislation 
of  the  civil  wrong  of  slander  of  a  groupj  so 
that  an  individual  being  a  member  of  a 
group  could,  if  the  group  were  slandered, 
have  a  remedy  in  the  courts  for  an  injunction 
and  damages? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  think  the  hon.  member  is 
aware,  this  subject  is  receiving  consideration 
by  the  government  of  Canada  at  this  time, 
which  is  being  advised  by  a  committee  which 
was  constituted  to   study  this  very  matter. 

We  sent  very  capable  representation  before 
that  committee  some  weeks  ago— the  com- 
mittee is  still  sitting-and  I  think  it  would  be 
premature  and  probably  detrimental  to  intro- 
duce remedies  within  our  own  area  of  juris- 
diction which  might  be  detrimental  to  a 
solution    which    could    be    effective    across 


Canada.  I  think  that  is  particularly  so  in 
view  of  the  extension  of  the  subject-matter 
of  complaint  throughout  several  provinces, 
where  it  must  effectively  be  dealt  with  by 
national  legislation,  and  therefore  answering 
the  question  specifically,  "Would  the 
Attorney  General  consider  the  immediate 
creation  by  legislation?"  I  would  say  I  would 
not  consider  the  creation  of  this  type  of 
remedy  at  this  particular  moment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  intend  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  federal  government  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Criminal  Code 
should  be  amended  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  names  of  persons  involved  in  court 
proceedings  until  a  conviction  has  been 
obtained,  and,  if  so,  what  would  be  the 
nature  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General's  repre- 
sentation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  replying 
to  that  question,  I  would  say  that  amend- 
ments to  the  Criminal  Code  are  ordinarily 
and  customarily  discussed  with  the  Attorneys 
General  of  the  provinces  or  their  represen- 
tatives in  order  that  representations  may  be 
made  and  considered. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  details  of 
the  proposal.  I  read  some  press  comment  of 
a  remark  or  a  suggestion  which  had  been 
made,  I  believe  emanating  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  from  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Justice,  but  I  do  not  know  the  detail  of  the 
proposal,  except  what  I  have  read  in  the 
press.  I  am  therefore  not  in  a  position  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  yet  as  to  what 
representations  I  will  make.  I  would  trust 
that  if  this  is  proposed  it  certainly  will  be 
brought  to  our  attention,  our  opinion  re- 
quested and  our  consideration  asked  in  the 
ordinary  and  customary  way. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  province 
of  Ontario  represented  at  the  secret  confer- 
ence being  held  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
dealing  with  the  prevention  of  crime?  If  so, 
who  is  representing  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prov- 
ince is  being  represented  at  the  national  con- 
ference on  the  prevention  of  crime  by  the 
Attorney  General,  deputy  Attorney  General, 
the  director  of  public  prosecutions,  chief 
magistrate  for  Ontario,  chairman  and  counsel 
for  the  Ontario  law  reform  commission,  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  police  commission,  Mr. 
S.  A.  Caldbick,  QC,  and  the  commissioner  of 
the  Ontario  provincial  police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  framed  "Is 
Ontario    represented    at    the    secret    confer- 
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ence?"  I  think  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
about  that  description  and  add  this:  The  con- 
ference, of  course,  was  arranged  and  is  being 
conducted  by  the  department  of  criminology 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  I  think  it  is 
generally  known  to  be  our  pohcy  that  our 
universities  have  a  fair  autonomy  in  their 
pursuits  of  research  in  every  field  of  knowl- 
edge. At  the  conference  giving  papers, 
expressing  views  and  assisting  in  this  type 
of  social  research  will  be  members  of  the 
judiciary,  civil  servants  in  various  positions 
from  various  governments. 

This  is  simply  my  own  thinking.  While 
we  have  no  control  over  the  conduct  of  the 
conference,  and  feel  that  this  is  proper,  I 
would  think  that  if  persons  in  the  judiciary 
and  civil  service  are  to  be  free  to  express 
views  which,  if  published  immediately,  might 
be  considered  possibly  as  critical  of  their 
governments,  they  must  not  be  made  to  feel 
that  their  positions  are  being  jeopardized.  I 
think  in  order  to  get  the  full,  proper  and  best 
expression  of  opinion  there  has  to  be  some 
secrecy  for  their  protection— I  believe  this  is 
their  attitude,  that  they  be  protected  by  some 
secrecy. 

Further,  I  would  say  this:  I  do  understand 
that  the  press  is  to  he  admitted  to  certain 
areas  of  the  conference;  and  I  take  it,  as 
has  happened  in  the  past,  releases  will  be 
given  out  of  the  gist  of  the  discussions, 
resolutions  proposed,  and  decisions  arrived  at. 

The  conference,  however,  still  would  not 
be  secret.  It  is  my  understanding  that  all 
those  taking  part  are  not  required  to  main- 
tain secrecy  individually  on  their  own  part. 
But  I  think  there  is  some  reason  to  protect 
certain  officials  in  order  that  they  may  give 
the  fullest  expression  of  opinion  in  this  very 
important  field  of  research  into  the  preven- 
tion of  crime. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  permit  a  supplementary 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Surely! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
record  and  transcript  of  this  conference  be 
kept  and  made  available  in  this  Legislature 
at  some  future  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
answer  at  the  moment,  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  that  on  a  similar  conference  in  the 
past  which  came  to  my  knowledge  there  was 
a  very  full,  complete  record  made  to  which 
I  had  access;  but  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion specifically  or  categorically, 


Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  ques- 
tion: Has  the  insurance  branch  of  The  De- 
partment of  the  Attorney  General  approved 
the  recently  announced  further  increases  in 
automobile  insurance  rates  effective  July  1 
by  the  Canadian  underwriters'  association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance  is  not  required  to 
approve  of  an  increase  in  rates  of  premiums. 
The  Canadian  underwriters'  association  is, 
however,  required  to  give  at  least  ten  days 
notice  to  the  superintendent  of  insurance  of 
any  change  in  the  schedule  of  rates.  This 
notice  has  not  been  given  as  of  this  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  table 
answers  to  questions  Nos.  77,  83,  111  and 
112. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tabled  answers  to 
questions  on  the  order  paper  as  follows: 

77.  Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Inquiry 
of  the  Ministry— Will  the  Attorney  General 
advise:  1.  If  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency,  such  as  war,  will  the  residents 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  be  evacuated  from 
said  municipality?  2.  If  so,  where  will  the 
citizens  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  be  evacu- 
ated to?  3.  (a)  If  so,  have  there  been  any 
arrangements  for  stockpiling  of  food  for 
such  evacuees;  (/:;)  if  so,  what  arfe  these 
arrangements?  4.  (a)  if  so,  have  there 
been  any  provisions  for  shelter  for  such 
evacuees;  (b)  if  so,  what  are  these  arrange- 
ments? 5.  If  so,  what  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fol- 
lowing from  Metropolitan  Toronto:  (i) 
school  children,  (ii)  patients  in  hospitals, 
(iii)  aged  and  infimi,  (iv)  those  persons  in 
penal  institutions? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General: 

1.  There  is  no  programme  which  will 
require  the  compulsory  movement  of  popu- 
lation, except  under  specific  Canadian 
army  direction  in  areas  of  heavy  damage 
and  radioactive  fallout.  Provision  for  this 
authority  is  contained  in  the  Canadian 
army  manual  of  training  and  Survival 
operations  (Camt.  2^91,  Chapter  1,  Section 
1,  para.  102  (d)  and  (e) ). 

However,  a  plan  is  in  being  prepared  by 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  pohce  depart- 
ment to  assist  in  voluntary  movement  of 
population.  It  is  a  matter  of  stated  national 
policy  that  there  will  be  no  compulsory 
evacuation. 

2.  Provided  for  if  required  in  the  pro- 
vincial reception  jjlaii  for  Zone  3.  Reception 
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plans  for  evacuees  have  been  developed  for 
each  of  the  seven  zones  in  tlie  province. 

3.  (a)  There  is  no  programme  for  the 
stockpiling  of  food. 

(b)  The  provision  of  essential  supplies 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  war 
supplies  agency. 

4.  (a)  Yes. 

( b )  Provided  for  in  the  provincial  recep- 
tion plan  for  zone  3. 

5.  (i)  Instruction  re  dispersal  of  school 
children  is  contained  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  emergency  measures  organization 
school  plan. 

(ii)  In  accordance  with  the  indi\ddvial 
hospital  disaster  plans  as  required  by  the 
provincial  Department  of  Health. 

(iii)  As  provided  for  in  the  planning  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  homes  for  the  aged. 
Others  through  local  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

(iv)  In  accordance  with  j)lans  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  as 
required. 

83.  Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Inquiry  of  the 
Ministry— 1.  What  are  the  names  and  loca- 
tion of  each  parole  officer  on  the  staff  of 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  as 
of  January  1,  1965?  2.  What  was  the  case 
load  carried  by  each  parole  officer  on  that 
date?  3.  What  are  the  academic  and 
experience  qualifications  of  each  parole 
officer  on  staff  as  of  January  1,  1965? 
4.  (a)  Are  special  in-service  training 
courses  available  to  parole  officers?  (b)  If 
so,  how  many  officers  have  taken  such 
courses,  and  when? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions  (Mr.    Grossman): 

1.  See  Appendix  A. 

2.  See  Appendix  A 
o.  Sec  Appendix  A. 

4.  (a)  No.  However,  four  training 
seminars  have  been  held  within  the  j^ast 
five  years.  At  the  present  time  an  in-service 
training  course  for  rehabilitation  officers  is 
being  developed. 

4.   (b)   Not  applicable. 

111.  Mr.  E.  Sarfient  (Grey  North):  Inquiry 
of  the  Ministry— Will  the  Minister  give  a 
breakdown  of  an  item  on  page  K-7  of 
public  accounts,  an  amoimt  of  $6,000  to 
Park  Plaza  hotel,  and  an  amount  of  $15,000 
to  Westbury  hotel? 

Answer  by  the  hon.    Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests (  Mr.  Roberts): 

Analysis  of  accounts  for  Park  Plaza  hotel 


and  Westbury  hotel  as  they  appear  in  the 
public  accounts  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1964 

(page  K-7): 


LUNCHEONS  AND  DINNERS 

Organizations  and  Meetings 

1.  Conservation  Authorities 
Four  meetings  were  held  with  officials  of 
the  Upper  Thames,  North  Gray,  Sauble 
Valley  and  Saugeen  Valley;  Catfish  Creek 
conservation  authorities  and  the  executive 
of  the  committee  of  chainnen  on  their 
problems,  plus  one  meeting  with  field  staff. 
Westbury  Park  Plaza 

Hotel  Hotel 


$1,850.48 


$344.17 


2.  Federal-Provincial 

Discussions  with  federal  officials  on  national 

forest    products    week,    Indian    problems, 

resource  Ministers  and  marine  resources. 

Westbury  Park  Plaza 

Hotel  Hotel 


$3,009.79 


$1,013.96 


3.  Employee  Relations  and  Training 
Familiarization  of  timber,  fish  and  wildlife, 
fire  protection,  parks  and  other  functional 
sections  of  the  department. 

Westbury  Park  Plaza 

Hotel  Hotel 


$4,740.97 


$3,379.97 


4.  Provincial  Associations  Meetings 
Conferences  of  commercial  fishermen,  forest 
industries,  research  foundation,  game  licens- 
ing,  forest   economics,   junior  rangers   and 
Minister's  advisory  committee. 

Westbury  Park  Plaza 

Hotel  Hotel_ 

$3^2^52  $1  Tr4379'5 

5.  Field  Training  Conferences 

District  foresters,  biologists,  chief  rangers 
briefing  sessions  on  new  procedures  and 
policies. 

Westbury  Park  Plaza 

Hotel  Hotel 

$2362.14  $604.16 

Misc.  (Simdry  charges  for  meeting  rooms, 
accommodations,  etc. ) 

Westbury  Park  Plaza 

Hotel  Hotel 

$19083 
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112.  Mr.  Sargent:  Inquiry  of  the  Ministry- 
Will  the  Minister  give  a  breakdown  of  the 
item  on  page  K-10  of  pubhc  accounts 
"travelling  expenses,  an  amount  of  $5,144 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  Hietala  and  party"? 

Answer  by  the  hon.   Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests:  See  Appendix  "B" 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  thirteenth  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(continued) 

On  vote  103: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  are  on  vote  103,  there  are 
some  questions  I  would  like  to  raise  with  the 
hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Stewart). 

During  the  course  of  the  introductory 
speeches  to  the  estimates  there  was  consider- 
able discussion  about  the  need  for  pumping 
money  back  into  the  agricultural  sector  of  the 
economy  in  an  effort  to  redress  the  unfair 
share  of  the  national  or  provincial  wealth 
which  agriculture  is  getting.  We  got  into 
some  little  comparisons  with  the  budget  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  At  the  time  that  I 
was  advancing  figures  with  regard  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  AflFairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  and  I  were 
wondering  as  to  whether  or  not  a  figure  that 
I  was  citing  represented  agriculture  alone. 
He  felt  it  did.  I  am  rather  glad  to  be  able  to 
announce  to  him  that  he  is  more  right  than  I 
am  and  that  makes  my  point  even  stronger 
than  I  thought  in  the  first  instance. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  budget  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  last  year  for  agricul- 
ture was  $63.3  million,  this  year  it  is  $112.5 
million.  Now  there  are  a  few  factors  in  there 
that  might  well  be  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture  for  an 
exact  comparison.  I  note,  for  example,  that 
they  have  grants  of  $3,659,000  for  coloniza- 
tion; and  later  on  they  also  have  purchases, 
construction  and  alteration  of  removables,  in- 
cluding furnishings,  equipment  and  construc- 
tion of  colonization  roads  and  bridges,  $4 
million.  There  is  another  grant  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  new  buildings;  this  may 
be  like  your  community  centres,  I  do  not 
know. 

But  even  if  one  were  to  strip  out  all  of  that, 
you  still  end  up  with  a  budget  that  is  close  to 


$100  million,  including  the  grants  that  are 
going  to  the  educational  institution  at  Mac- 
donald  college;  as  compared  with  our 
budget  of  $21  million,  including  the  grants 
that  are  going  to  Guelph.  I  think  this  under- 
lines a  contrast  between  what  we  are  doing 
and  what  perhaps  has  to  be  done  if  we  are 
going  to  fulfill  those  objectives  spelled  out 
so  eloquently  both  by  the  hon.  Minister  and 
his  deputy  about  redressing  this  balance  of 
agricultural  income. 

I  just  present  that.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Min- 
ister does  have  some  comment. 

In  connection  with  ARDA,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister:  Are  moneys  for  ARDA  pur- 
poses in  Ontario  channelled  only  through  the 
county  committees  that  have  been  set  up  to 
implement  ARDA  programmes,  or  are  they 
channelled  through  other  agencies  including 
other  government  departments  that  might  be 
related  in  the  overall  comprehensive  ARDA 
programme? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the 
channelling  of  ARDA  moneys  intended  for 
various  projects  throughout  the  province,  they 
are  not  channelled  specifically  through  the 
county  committee  unless  it  happens  to  be  a 
particular  county  project.  For  instance,  I  can 
think  of  an  illustration  of  the  Leeds  county 
pasture,  which  has  just  become  operative 
this  year.  Now  that  was  handled  through  the 
local  county  committee. 

A  property  was  purchased,  as  I  understand 
it,  through  The  Department  of  Public  Works. 
They  bought  and  paid  for  it.  But  the  opera- 
tion of  the  pasture  itself,  that  is  setting  the 
rates  for  the  cattle  that  will  be  pasturing 
there,  the  looking  after  them,  identification 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  pasture  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  ARDA  committee. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  other  projects,  and 
I  think  of,  say,  the  South  Nation  River,  as 
one  that  embraces,  I  believe,  seven  counties 
in  eastern  Ontario.  This  is  so  much  broader 
a  concept  that  this  becomes  something  that 
will  be  co-ordinated  with  the  various  county 
committees  that  are  there.  I  mentioned  last 
week  we  had  a  meeting  with  them  there  on 
April  28,  trying  to  get  the  ground  rules  laid 
out  to  proceed  with  the  projects  of  priority. 

So  there  is  no  clear  cut  established  way 
by  which  this  money  can  be  relegated  out. 
I  think  it  depends  on  the  project,  as  to  what 
it  is  intended  to  do,  and  where  it  is  used, 
and  for  what  purpose. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  can  I  explore  an- 
other area  for  a  moment?  Has  there  been  any 
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marriage  of  ARDA  and  our  regional  develop- 
ment associations?  During  the  estimates  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall),  we  had  a  pretty  lengthy 
discussion  on  the  role  of  our  regional  develop- 
ment associations,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
tending  to  wither  on  the  vine,  that  they  seem 
to  be  losing  a  sense  of  real  purpose  and 
direction  because  we  have  not  really  mapped 
out  a  meaningful  project  for  them. 

Many  of  these  associations  take  in  areas- 
take  the  eastern  Ontario  regional  development 
association,  which  is  made  up  of  11  counties. 
Or  if  you  go  up  to  northwestern  Ontario.  I 
remember  when  that  association  began,  there 
was  quite  a  little  drive  made  among  the 
early  organizing  group  to  get  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  agriculture  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  economy  of  northwestern  On- 
tario, even  though  it  may  be  pocketed  in 
areas  such  as  Fort  Francis  through  to  Rainy 
River,  or  up  around  Kenora  and  so  on. 

Has  anything  been  done  by  way  of  a 
development  of  ARDA  programmes  through 
the  regional  development  associations,  and  if 
not,  why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  First  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  enlarge  a  bit  on  my  earlier  reply,  I 
neglected  to  mention  in  answering  that  first 
question  the  hon.  member  asked  about  the 
directions  that  money  might  flow,  that  it  does 
flow  througli  the  other  departments.  For 
instance,  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  carries  out  extensive  ARDA  projects. 
But  when  we  set  up  the  ARDA  directorate 
in  Ontario,  with  the  branch  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  administration,  we 
felt  that  there  was  no  point  in  duplicating 
the  services  provided  by  other  departments. 

So  what  is  involved  is  that  the  other  depart- 
ments are  represented  in  the  ARDA 
directorate— the  various  ones  I  enumerated 
the  other  day— and  when  a  project  comes  up 
that  lends  itself  to  a  Lands  and  Forests 
project,  we  will  say,  then  our  ARDA 
directorate,  having  approved  this  and  for- 
warded it  through  the  proper  channels,  right 
up  to  the  federal  Treasury  board  at  Ottawa 
and  approval  having  been  obtained,  then  it  is 
tumed  over  to  the  specific  department  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  of  implementation. 
This  is  another  means  of  doing  this. 

In  connection  with  the  development  areas. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment and  I  have  had  considerable  discussion 
on  how  best  we  can  approach  these  things. 
We  have  now  set  up  a  meeting  that  will  be 
comprised  of  our  deputy  Minister  and  his 
deput>'  Minister  and  their  respective  staffs  to 
discuss   ways   and  means  by  which  we   can 


use  ARDA  funds  in  the  areas,  to  develop 
projects  that  will  be  of  benefit  in  those  areas. 
Quite  frankly,  I  think  there  is  an  opportunity 
here  for  very  sulDstantial  contributions  to  be 
made  to  inckistrial  development  in  areas  that 
will  lend  themselves  to  that  kind  of  an  in- 
dustry. 

Of  course,  we  always  have  the  problem  of 
industry  sometimes  being  reluctant  to  move 
into  these  areas,  unless  they  can  find,  first 
of  all,  readily  available  labour.  Of  course 
tliey  are  always  interested  in  markets  for  the 
product  of  their  plants. 

I  think  we  can  get  around  some  of  these 
things.  For  instance,  the  other  day,  in  the 
county  of  Hastings,  a  marble  and  granite  place 
was  opened  up  there,  a  little  industry,  I  think 
employing  36  people  locally.  This  was  a 
project  for  which  some  ARDA  money  was 
delegated.  I  believe  it  provided  for  a  bridge 
over  a  creek  that  would  allow  the  tnicks  to  get 
to  plant  and  it  opened  up  a  little  industry. 

This  to  me,  is  important.  I  think  this  is 
typical  of  what  can  be  done,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  see 
this  whole  programme  expanded  as  we  go 
across  the  province. 

I  think  we  ha\e  to  recognize  that  you  just 
cannot  do  it  overnight.  And  there  has  to  be 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  local  people  to  accept 
industry  into  their  area,  because  it  does 
change  the  pattern  of  living.  There  has  to  be 
an  acceptance  on  the  part  of  local  people 
to  be  willing  and  ready  to  find  some  other 
means  of  employment  or  earning  a  living, 
than  just  operating  the  farms  that  have  been 
in  their  family  name  for  generations.  But  I 
think  we  are  coming  to  that.  There  is 
gradually  becoming  a  public  acceptance  of 
this  in  these  areas,  and  frankly,  I  have  high 
liopes  for  it.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea. 
I  think  it  has  real  merit  and  we  intend  to 
pursue  it  to  the  full. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  103  carried? 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  have  a  few  comments  to  make  in 
connection  with  this  vote. 

In  my  lead-off  speech,  I  mentioned  s6mc- 
thing  about  a  local  development  worker  or 
co-ordinator,  and  I  had  envisaged  that  this 
chap  would  perhaps  work  with  the  local 
county  councils— the  local  people  involved.  I 
realize  so  well  that  the  local  aspect  of  the 
ARDA  programme  is  being  looked  after  by 
the  coimty  councils  in  each  county  across  the 
province,  but  I  am  wondering  if  th6  pro- 
gramme could  not  be  enhanced,  and  perhaps 
in  some  eases  facilitated,  if  a  local  develAp- 
rtient  officer  were   appointed  in   the   various 
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counties  across  the  province,  first  of  all  to 
work  with  the  farm  organizations  in  the  area, 
to  work  with  the  local  people  and  to  work 
with  the  county  council  people,  as  well  as 
the  people  here  in  Toronto. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister's  comments 
on  that. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  raise  is  the 
fact  that  the  community  pasture  programme 
in  Bruce  country,  I  believe,  has  been  passed, 
but  as  yet  they  have  not  had  the  go-ahead 
that  it  has  been  completed  and  the  project 
will  be  undertaken.  I  think  both  authorities 
—the  federal  and  provincial  authorities— have 
given  their  okay  on  the  project,  but  as  yet 
nothing  has  happened. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister's  comments 
in  that  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  with  regard  to  ARDA  field  men,  under 
the  new  federal-provincial  ARDA  agreement, 
it  has  not  yet  been  finalized  by  both  govern- 
ments. It  is  in  the  process  of  discussion  and 
negotiation  now,  and  has  been  tentatively 
approved  by  the  Ministers  of  both  depart- 
ments, but  it  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  govern- 
ments of  both  jurisdictions. 

There  is  provision  there  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  training  of  ARDA  field  men.  I 
think  it  is  significant  to  note  that  at  Guelph 
this  year,  there  is  a  special  course  provided 
there  with  a  $24,000  budget;  $12,000  from 
each  of  the  two  jurisdictions  for  students  to 
do  postgraduate  work  in  this  matter  of  rural 
development.  This  will  be  the  first  course 
of  its  kind  ofFered  in  Canada.  I  think  it  is 
a  step  forward,  and  we  must  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  aspects  to  this  business  of 
rural  redevelopment  that  require  a  great  deal 
of  further  study  and  consideration.  This  will 
be  a  start. 

We  do  intend  to  employ  some  ARDA  field 
men— one  has  been  employed,  as  was  men- 
tioned last  week,  and  will  be  starting  in  the 
Manitoulin  Island  area  this  summer  on  a 
specific  project.  We  hope  that  as  time  goes 
on,  others  will  be  employed.  I  think  there  is 
a  place  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
job  that  has  been  done  by  the  agricultural 
representatives  in  their  respective  counties 
and  districts,  who  recognize  the  need  and 
application  of  ARDA  in  their  respective 
counties.  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  would  agree  that  there  are  areas 
of  Ontario  where  there  would  be  a  greater 
need  and  application  of  ARDA  than  there 
would  be  in  the  area  that  he  represents  or 
that  I  represent.    This  is  just  logical. 


In  connection  with  the  Bruce  county  pas- 
ture, frankly  last  stunmer  my  deputy  and 
the  director  of  ARDA  visited  the  area  and 
were  greatly  impressed  with  the  possibilities 
of  the  establishment  of  a  community  pasture. 
The  project  was,  as  my  hon.  friend  suggested, 
approved  by  both  governments— federal  and 
provincial— and  the  project  was  turned  over 
to  The  Department  of  Public  Works  to  go 
ahead  and  acquire  the  land.  Unfortunately 
for  the  project,  we  found  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  get  700  or  800  acres  of  land 
in  one  block  without  disturbing  active  and 
successful  farm  units,  and  this  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  project. 

As  well,  I  think  my  hon.  friend  knows, 
even  better  than  I,  that  land  values  are 
increased  considerably.  The  ARDA  agree- 
ment provides  for  a  maximum  of  something 
like  $50  an  acre  for  community  pasture 
projects  that  will  be  approved,  but  land 
values  in  that  area,  we  understand  from 
reports  that  have  come  to  us  from  The 
Department  of  Public  Works,  have  gone  be- 
yond that.  Indeed,  I  have  talked  to  men 
from  the  area  who  have  confirmed  this  to  me, 
and  they  say  that  it  is  just  a  plain  and  simple 
matter  of  demand,  that  land  is  going  up  in 
price.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  soils  map  of  Ontario  indi- 
cates that  there  is  exceedingly  good  land  in 
the  north  end  of  Huron  county  and  in  Bruce 
county. 

Brixton  clay  loam,  I  believe,  is  the  top 
quality  soil  that  can  be  found  in  Ontario— 
certainly  one  of  the  top  quality  soils— and  as 
land  becomes  scarcer  and  demands  for 
certain  crops  increase,  farmers  are  finding 
that  this  land  is  available  at  much  less 
capital  investment  than  it  is  in  other  areas 
of  the  province,  and  they  are  moving  in  and 
buying  this  land. 

I  know  that  this  is  happening,  so  the  fact 
is  that  land  prices  are  going  up,  perhaps  as 
rapidly  there  as  they  are  in  other  areas  of  the 
province  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
simple  fact  of  it  is  that  the  land  appears  to 
the  department  to  be  getting  too  dear  to  buy 
it  for  community  pasture  purposes. 

Those  are  the  two  reasons  that  it  has  not 
moved  ahead;  first  of  all,  the  lack  of  one 
large  block  of  acreage  and,  second,  the 
price  of  the  land  itself. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  knows  farming— 
as  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend  does— would 
realize  that  there  is  only  one  thing  that  puts 
land  prices  up,  and  that  is  the  need  for  land, 
the  desire  of  farmers  to  buy  land.  As  long  as 
there  are  people  ready  to  pay  that  price,  no- 
body is  going  to  sell  it  for  less,  naturally. 
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Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  ARDA  programme  was  first 
launched  by  the  federal  government  and  co- 
operation was  secured  from  the  various 
provincial  governments,  I  am  sure  many  of 
us— and  I  assume  the  hon.  Minister  was 
among  that  number— felt  that  this  was  a 
vehicle  whereby,  and  through  which,  there 
could  be  effected  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
agricultural  fabric  in  this  province. 

Now,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  the  years 
that  ARDA  has  been  in  operation,  it  has  not 
fulfilled  the  potential  that  many  of  us  had  in 
mind  for  it.  I  am  conscious  of  the  difficulties 
that  are  in  the  path  of  the  hon.  Minister  as 
he  seeks  to  secure  the  maximum  from  this 
programme  in  co-operation  with  the  federal 
government. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  that  seem 
to  stand  out  that  I  would  like  the  hon. 
Minister  to  talk  about.  First  of  all,  I  think 
he  is  having  difficulty— I  would  assume  that 
there  is  di£Bculty— in  formulating  an  inte- 
grated policy  among  the  various  members 
of  Cabinet.  Each  one  of  the  hon.  Cabinet 
Ministers  may  well  have  a  phase  of  the 
ARDA  programme  within  his  particular 
department,  and  it  would  call  for  a  real 
integration  among  the  various  portfolios  of 
government  in  order  that  the  maximum  might 
be  realized  from  this  programme. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  tell  the 
House  this  afternoon  whether  such  integra- 
tion has  been  effected,  and  whether  we  can 
say  today  that  there  is  no  lack  of  understand- 
ing, or  no  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  various  hon.  members  of  government 
of  the  importance  of  this  programme,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  all  pulling  together  in  order 
that  it  might  be   a  success. 

The  other  part  that  bothers  me  is  this.  We 
have,  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  said 
so  well  a  few  moments  ago,  these  various 
organizations  throughout  the  province— devel- 
opment organizations.  You  know,  one  thing 
I  think  we  are  plagued  with  in  trying  to  effect 
a  remedy  for  the  conditions  that  affect  agri- 
culture is  a  multiplicity  of  organizations. 
Perhaps  we  could  achieve  better  effect  of 
what  we  have  in  mind  by  a  singleness  of 
purpose  direct(Hl  through  one  particular  chan- 
nel, so  that  there  would  not  be  this  multi- 
plicity of  controls,  and  this  diverse  interest 
among  various  groups  and  various  organiza- 
tions in  the  province. 

I  think  the  interest  of  the  people  back 
home— and  when  I  say  that  I  say  it  about 
the  ridings  of  many  of  us— in  my  own  par- 
ticular riding  there  are  many  men  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  ideal  that  ARDA  can  be  an 


effective  instrument  for  good,  but  the  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  nothing  comes  of  it.  You 
go  on  from  month  to  month  and  have  these 
meetings  and  try  to  sustain  the  interest,  but 
there  is  nothing,  apparently,  of  a  concrete 
nature  to  sustain  that  interest.  What  is  going 
to  happen  unless  there  is  a  real  drive  on  this 
ARDA  programme,  is  that  you  are  going  to 
find  these  faithful,  dedicated  people  in  the 
various  areas  of  this  province  will  not  only 
lose  faith  in  the  programme,  but  their  interest 
in  it  will  lag  to  the  extent  that  you  are  not 
going  to  have  an  effective  nucleus  from  which 
you  can  derive  the  best  possible  effort.  I 
would  think  that  in  this  province  we  have 
not  made  the  full  strides  that  we  could  have, 
and  should  have,  made  under  ARDA.  I  would 
like  to  know  from  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  feels 
that  there  is  one  single  factor  that  has  contri- 
buted to  this  lack  of  full  effectiveness  as  far 
as  ARDA  is  concerned. 

Is  it  the  local  people  who  are  to  blame? 
Are  they  negligent  in  not  putting  forth  pro- 
grammes to  the  central  ARDA  oflBce?  Is  the 
government  lax  in  not  giving  leadership  in 
these  programmes?  Where  is  the  kernel,  where 
does  the  fault  lie  that  gives  rise  to  the 
assertion  that  ARDA  has  not  made  the  pro- 
gress that  it  should  have  made  in  this 
province?  So  far  it  has  fallen  far  short  of 
the  potential  visualized  for  it  by  those  of  us 
in  this  House,  and  by  farm  leaders  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  always 
admire  the  way  my  hon.  friend  brings  points 
on  which  he  has  deep  convictions  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  The  House  will  be  the 
poorer  when  the  day  ever  comes  that  he  is 
no  longer  with  us,  from  the  standpoint  of 
being  able  to  express- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  will  be  a  good  quote 
for   the   Tory   campaign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  perhaps  it  will, 
but  I  say  this  from  a  personal  feeling  of 
friendliness  for  my  hon.  friend.  That  will  not 
at  all  affect  our  relationship  when  it  comes 
to  an  election. 

On  the  matter  of  the  farm  organizations: 
I  notice  my  hon.  friend  said  there  should  be 
less  farm  organizations,  but  I  did  not  notice 
him  referring  to  which  ones  should  be  elimin- 
ated. Then  the  conflict  that  he  referred  to 
that  is  supposed  to  exist  between  our  depart- 
ments. I  dealt  with  this,  I  thought,  Mr. 
Chairman,  quite  effectively  last  week  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce  raised  it  in 
his  budget  speech  on  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  concerning  what  he 
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pointed  out  in  the  federation  of  agriculture 
brief  to  have  been  this  conflict  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  between  the  depart- 
ments. At  that  time,  I  said  that  when  the 
federation  presented  its  brief  to  the  Cabinet 
council  that  day,  I  asked  the  permission  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  to  inquire 
what  illustration  they  could  give  to  a  break- 
down within  our  departments  in  communica- 
tion or  barriers,  and  I  was  interested  to  find 
that  they  could  not  give  me  a  single  illustra- 
tion. 

I  asked  also  about  where  reference  had 
been  made  about  barriers  between  our 
branches  within  our  own  department,  and  I 
failed  again  to  get  a  concrete  illustration. 
So  I  think  if  there  is  such  a  feeling  abroad, 
then  I  think  it  is  completely  erroneous,  be- 
cause in  my  humble  thinking,  the  ARDA 
directorate  is  one  of  the  smoothest  functioning 
organizations  that  there  is  in  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  complete  co-ordination  of 
all  the  various  departments  which  have  to  do 
with  the  ARDA  projects,  and  it  really  is  deal- 
ing with  our  natural  resources  in  this  province. 

Now  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest,  I 
would  think  when  my  hon.  friend  refers  to 
the  fact  that  ARDA  was  held  out  to  be  one 
of  the  things  that  would  cure  all  the  evils,  or 
a  lot  of  them  at  least,  of  agriculture  in  On- 
tario, that  perhaps  this  might  have  been 
picked  up  with  a  bit  too  much  enthusiasm 
at  the  time,  I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
present  Minister  of  the  federal  government  in 
charge  of  ARDA  has  seen  fit  to  reorient  the 
terms  of  reference  of  ARDA  to  a  different 
type  of  agreement  that  is  only  applicable 
in  areas  that  are  specified  as  areas— they  were 
defined,  I  think,  as  disadvantage  areas  in 
the  original  concept  of  the  agreement, 

I  protested  vigorously  against  such  ter- 
minology because  I  do  not  think  it  is  good. 
We  substituted  for  that  "redevelopment  areas" 
and  So  we  were  able  to  move  ahead  with  the 
Manitoulin  Island  project,  defining  Manitoulin 
as  a  development  area.  The  11  counties  of 
eastern  Ontario  are  now  to  be  so  defined.  And 
I  would  think  that  in  these  respective  areas 
there  are  a  good  many  things  that  can  be  done 
to  relieve  some  of  the  distress  that  has  been 
experienced  by  agriculturists. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hardly  think  it  proper 
to  say  that  nothing  has  been  done.  There  are 
an  enormous  number  of  projects  under  way 
across  Ontario— 54,  I  believe,  to  be  exact. 
I  have  them  here,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  read 
them  all  to  you.  I  could  go  into  them— the 
community  pastures;  the  alternative  uses  of 
land  agreement,  and  listing  the  various  places 
where  this  is  in  operation;  the  soil  and  water 


conservation  projects  that  we  have;  the 
research  agreements  that  are  going  on  in 
certain  areas  and  certain  places  where  we  do 
not  have  enough  information;  and  one  of  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  it  is  our  participa- 
tion in  the  Canada  land  inventory,  so  that  we 
in  Canada,  on  a  national  basis,  will  know  in 
each  province  what  we  really  have  as  a 
natural  resource,  through  the  various  qualities 
of  our  soil  and  its  potential. 

It  could  be  said,  of  course,  when  ARDA 
was  first  contemplated,  it  was  going  to  do  a 
lot  to  raise  prices,  and  what-have-you.  This- 
was  never  in  the  concept  of  ARDA.  To  me,, 
it  is  a  long-term  programme.  It  involves  the 
philosophy,  if  you  will,  towards  rural  living. 
It  involves  the  strengthening  of  rural  living, 
and  the  acceptance  by  rural  people  of  a  com- 
pletely changed  and  new  way  of  life  as  far 
as  rural  Canada  is  concerned. 

There  are  certain  areas  where  I  feel  it  will 
have  little  or  no  application.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  there  are  areas  where  certain 
things  can  be  done  as  I  mentioned  earlier— 
in  the  development  of  industry;  in  the  retrain- 
ing of  people;  the  acceptance  of  people  of  a 
new  way  of  life,  that  will  perhaps  be  more  re- 
munerative to  them  than  what  they  have 
been  used  to. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  what  we 
are  basically  interested  in  in  ARDA  is  improv- 
ing the  living  standards  of  people,  not 
necessarily  on  farms,  but  in  the  communities 
across  Canada  where  they  have  not  the 
advantages  of  this  industrial  development 
and  are  unable  to  propel  themselves  forward 
on  their  own  motivation  without  help. 

These  are  the  things  that  I  think  as  a 
natural  process  of  evolution  will  gradually 
develop.  These  things,  where  they  are  now 
applicable  and  where  they  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, have  proven  to  be  of  real  value.  I  do  not 
think  it  matters  whether  a  man  makes  a 
dollar  from  farming  or  whether  he  makes  it 
from  the  tourist  industry.  If  he  has  some 
facility  on  his  farm  that  he  can  sell  to  urban 
people  to  come  out  and  live  in  the  country 
and,  for  instance,  enjoy  a  stream  or  a  place 
to  set  up  a  tent  or  something  like  this,  to 
me  this  is  increasing  his  standard  of  living 
and  providing  services.  This,  to  me,  is  an 
illustration  of  what  ARDA  should  be. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, in  the  new  definition  that  has  been 
given  to  ARDA,  apparently  by  the  federal 
authorities,  will  it  be  a  fact  that  large  areas 
of  the  province  will  fail  to  fit  into  this 
definition,  and,  therefore,  the  ARDA  pro- 
gramme will  not  be  applicable  to  those 
particular  areas? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  say  that  it  would 
have  application  to  what  I  described  as  dis- 
advantage areas,  or  areas  of  pockets  of 
poverty  really,  because  of  climatic  conditions, 
geography.  The  old  self-contained  family 
farm  unit  in  most  instances  is  no  longer 
acceptable  as  a  means  of  providing  a  standard 
of  living  for  the  farm  community.  I  think  it 
will  be  tied  largely  to  that. 

But  I  would  think  that  we  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  new 
ARDA  agreement  would  have  general  applica- 
tion right  across  the  province.  Quite  frankly, 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case.  I  have  to 
confess  that  in  my  own  area  where  I  come 
from— north  Middlesex.  I  have  had  to  say 
that  really  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  applica- 
tion of  ARDA  there.  One  could  hardly 
describe  that  as  an  area  that  needed  that 
kind  of  assistance,  because  we  have  the  type 
of  soil  there  that  is  conducive  to  provide  a 
good— if  it  is  well  managed— or  reasonable 
living  to  farm  families. 

In  other  parts  of  the  province,  this  just 
does  not  apply.  I  think  we  have  to  con- 
gratiilate  the  federal  Minister  for  applying 
this  philosophy  to  the  ARDA  agreement  as 
it  will  apply  across  Canada. 

There  are  areas  that  may  stand  to  benefit 
more  than  others,  and  perhaps  rightly  so. 
Perhaps  we  have  to  put  a  lot  of  this  land 
back  into  forests;  perhaps  we  have  to  develop 
the  tourist  industry,  recreational  facilities, 
and  so  on. 

Then,  I  think,  we  can  very  well  take  areas 
of  land  and  assemble  them  and  do  the  things 
I  have  suggested  with  them,  sir,  and  out 
of  those  areas  of  land  take  the  good  arable 
land,  and  assemble  that  in  areas  that  are 
large  enough  to  provide  what  might  be  des- 
cribed as  an  economic  unit,  and  then  allow 
a  farmer  to  use  that  land  and  keep  it  in 
agricultural    production. 

I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  we 
should  take  out  of  production  land  that  is  easy 
to  work,  that  is  good  land,  that  has  the 
qualities  that  are  needed  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction. As  time  goes  on,  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  will  need  it  all,  but  I  think  we  have  to 
take  a  good  look  at  it,  and  apply  ARDA  where 
necessary. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  there  is  just  this  one 
observation.  There  has  been  difficulty,  and 
I  think  the  hon.  Minister  will  agree,  in 
maintaining  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
county  committees  in  some  areas,  in  respect 
to  ARDA,  until  the  present  time.  Now,  if 
this  new  conception  is  applied— and  appar- 
ently it  will  be— then  I  think  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  quite 


substantial  areas  of  the  province  that  ARDA 
will  not  apply  to. 

If  you  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  the 
interest  of  county  committees  in  the  past, 
when  we  thought  that  there  were  some 
elements  of  the  ARDA  programme  that 
would  apply,  is  the  hon.  Minister  of  the 
mind  that  there  is  not  very  much  use  in 
maintaining  ARDA  committees  in  these 
areas  that  clearly  would  not  fall  within  the 
purview  of  the  present  ARDA  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
emphatically,  that  the  formation  of  the 
ARDA  committees  was  established  prior  to 
the  drafting  of  the  present  agreement  that 
is  now  under  discussion.  We  left  it  to  the 
respective  counties  and  districts  to  form  their 
own  ARDA  committees. 

My  hon.  friend  is  referring  to  the  projects 
that  have  application  under  the  new  federal- 
provincial  agreement.  But  he  is  a  product 
of  rural  Ontario,  and  so  am  I.  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize,  and  here  I  want  to  digress 
for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  be- 
cause I  think  it  applies  to  those  things  that 
cannot  entirely  be  associated  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  rural  living.  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  there  is  a  place  for  someone 
in  the  rural  counties  of  Ontario,  not  those 
counties  that  would  come  under  the  applica- 
tion as  far  as  economic  help  under  ARDA  is 
concerned,  but  for  someone  in  the  counties 
to  take  a  look  at  the  changing  life  tliat  we 
see  in  rural  Ontario  today.  We  see  so  many 
less  farmers  than  we  used  to  see.  We  see  so 
many  more  people  living  in  the  rural  com- 
munities and  commuting  to  work  in  the  urban 
centres,  with  industry  really  carrying  them. 

This  is  creating  problems.  Problems  in 
the  rural  community,  where  you  have  a 
diflFering  interest  that  did  not  exist  before. 
If  I  may,  I  think  I  would  like  to  say  it  applies 
to  our  churches  of  all  denominations  in  the 
rural  community. 

We  have  the  central  school.  First  of  all 
we  have  the  district  high  schools  that  came 
out  after  the  last  war  and  the  contribution 
they  made.  The  yellow  school  bus  became 
an  accepted  vehicle  on  the  road  and  picked 
up  these  students  and  brought  secondary 
education  to  the  door  of  our  rural  communi- 
ties. Then  we  have  the  central  schools,  the 
consolidated  public  schools.  Here  again,  we 
have  a  new  concept  in  this. 

I  wonder  if  it  does  not  apply  to  more 
areas  than  this.  We  have  our  women's 
institutes  facing  these  problems;  our  junior 
farmers;  our  churches,  as  I  mentioned,  faced 
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with  the  problem  of  wondering  what  is  go- 
ing to  be  their  future  with  dwindhng  congre- 
gations and  the  number  of  them  trying  to 
serve  in  a  given  community. 

Is  the  future  going  to  be  centrahzation? 
You  may  think  this  is  a  queer  place  to  bring 
this  up,  in  ARDA  estimates;  but  to  me  it  all 
is  associated  with  rural  redevelopment.  I 
think  even  in  counties  where  there  may  not 
be  the  acceptability,  the  practical  application 
of  the  new  ARDA  agreement  there  are  other 
matters  that  are  of  very  great  importance 
and  urgency  to  the  local  people  involved.  I 
think  where  the  local  people  are  involved 
that  the  terminology  of  a  local  ARDA  com- 
mittee may  be  somewhat  out  of  place,  but  I 
am  satisfied  there  is  a  need. for  that  kind  of 
a  committee  to  perform  a  very  useful  func- 
tion in  those  counties  and  districts. 

Now  this  may  not  answer  my  hon.  friend's 
question,  but  to  me  it  sums  up  to  a  degree 
what  I  feel  we  must  face  over  the  next  15 
or  20  years.  I  think  there  will  be  great 
changes  in  rural  Ontario.  I  think  we  should 
have  people  who  are  interested  heading  up 
these   co-ordinating   talks   along  these   lines. 

Mr.  Oliver:  This  is  positively  my  last  word 
on  it,  but  I  agree  pretty  much  with  what  my 
hon.  friend  has  said,  except  this:  At  the 
moment,  as  my  hon.  friend  knows,  we  have 
the  women's  institute  who  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job  of  evaluating  rural  conditions 
and  portraying  the  farm  situation  as  it 
appears  today.  We  have  the  junior  farmer 
organization;  we  have  the  horticultural 
societies;  we  have  the  agricultural  committee 
for  the  county  council.  I  suggest  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  there  is  not  any  use  in  us  setting 
up  ARDA  as  a  separate  organization  to  do 
the  job  that  these  others  are  capable  of  doing. 
What  we  should  be  doing:  If  ARDA  is  to 
have  a  function  in  the  field  that  my  hon. 
friend  has  now  talked  about,  then  surely  it 
should  be  as  a  co-ordinating  body,  to  bring 
the  views  and  convictions  of  all  these  various 
groups  together  so  that  with  one  voice  they 
can  say  what  is  their  opinion  in  respect  to 
these  important  matters  that  my  hon.  friend 
has  talked  about. 

Hon  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  of  course,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  setting  up  of  the  ARDA  com- 
mittees was  intended  to  embrace  just  those 
organizations  you  have  mentioned;  so  that 
we  could  bring  to  bear,  in  one  co-ordinated 
approach,  the  views  of  all  these  organizations. 
In  the  committee  set-up  that  was  called  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett)  and  myself  a 
year    ago,    we    emphasized    to    the    county 


agricultural  committees  that  they  should 
bring  in  the  services,  employ  the  use,  the 
knowledge,  the  contacts,  of  the  various 
organizations  my  hon.  friend  has  mentioned. 
We  suggested  it  should  embrace  all  these: 
the  junior  farmers,  the  federation  of  agricul- 
ture, the  farmers  union,  the  women's  institute, 
the  soil  and  crop  improvement  association, 
the  county  forestry  groups,  the  conservation 
authorities,  the  chambers  of  commerce— in 
fact  every  organization  that  had  an  interest 
in  a  local  community  so  that  we  could 
concentrate  their  ideas  in  one  co-ordinated 
approach. 

Now,  admittedly,  there  are  counties  now, 
under  the  new  ARDA  agreement,  where 
actually,  as  I  said,  the  financial  arrangement 
may  not  apply.  But  I  think  there  is  a  great 
work  for  those  committees  to  do  in  making 
a  co-ordinated  approach  to  these  various 
things.  I  appreciate  the  interest  in  the  points 
which  my  hon.  friend  has  brought  out  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
return  to  the  point  that  I  made  in  connection 
with  the  Bruce  county  pasture  and  the  com- 
ments my  hon.  friend  made.  Am  I  to  assume 
from  the  hon.  Minister's  remarks  that  he  feels 
the  establishment  of  a  community  pasture  in 
Bruce  county  is  not  feasible  at  this  time 
because  of  the  factors  which  he  mentioned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  say  it  was  not  feasible.  I  think  there  is 
a  useful  purpose  that  can  be  performed  by 
a  community  pasture  in  Bruce  county;  I  really 
do.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  have  to 
be  guided  by  practical  realities.  I  would  not 
say  that  the  project  has  been  abandoned  at 
all.  In  fact  it  is  under  active  consideration, 
with  the  thought  of  trying  to  acquire  a 
sizeable  chunk  of  land  in  one  block  that 
would  make  it  an  effective  community  pasture. 

We  are  still  working  on  the  project  and 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  establish  one 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  be  as  large 
a  pasture  as  we  had  hoped  to  establish.  We 
have  great  visions  for  Bruce  county,  quite 
frankly,  but  land  prices  have  changed  the 
picture. 

When  we  were  there  last  year,  my  deputy 
points  out,  we  had  approved  it  based  on  the 
prices  that  were  quoted  us  and  at  the  time 
we  told  them  that  if  prices  advanced  sig- 
nificantly we  just  could  not  go  ahead  with 
the  project  because  of  the  ARDA  agreement, 
the  fact  that  we  are  restricted  in  that  agree- 
ment. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  was  because  it  was 
a  government  pasture,  I  think  it  was  because 
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a  great  many  people  have  moved  into  the 
area  and  land  prices  have  gone  up.  The  per 
acre  value  of  land  increased  to  the  point 
where  it  is  no  longer  practical  from  our 
standpoint,  to  go  as  large  as  we  were  con- 
templating. Now,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  go  ahead.  It  certainly  is 
not  abandoned  by  any  means. 

Vote  103  agreed  to. 

On  vote  104: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  vote  104,  while  normally  I  hesitate 
to  enter  the  debate  on  these  estimates  be- 
cause this  field  is  not  one  in  which  I  am 
most  knowledgeable,  my  particular  attention 
was  addressed  to  some  of  the  problems  that 
face  the  milk  industry  when  I  had  occasion 
to  read  Mr.  Hennessey's  report  made  to  the 
government. 

In  his  report,  where  he  deals  with  cheese 
production  and  marketing,  he  deals  with  two 
matters  that  have  aroused  my  very  substantial 
concern.  I  am  not  even  going  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  more  technical 
branches  that  affect  the  industry,  I  know  my 
hon.  colleagues  will  handle  that  very  well, 
but  there  are  two  matters  that  concern  me 
very  much  and  those  are  Mr.  Hennessey's 
references:  First  of  all  to  the  letting  of 
tenders  for  the  Belleville  warehouse;  and 
second,  to  the  question  of  the  search  of  title 
of  the  Oxford  station  purchase. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  knows 
that  on  page  102  of  his  report  Mr.  Hennessey 
deals  at  some  length  with  the  question  of  the 
letting  of  tenders.  He  is  of  the  opinion,  and 
I  share  his  opinion,  that  in  a  matter  of  at 
least  quasi  public  jurisdiction,  as  the  affairs 
of  this  body  are— and  I  deliberately  say  of  at 
least  quasi  public  concern  because  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  pays  a  substantial  sum 
annually  to  the  board,  and  then  one  of  the 
exhibits  attached  to  this  report  I  think  shows 
that  one  of  the  assets  of  the  board  is  the 
sum  of  $450,000  which  it  received  from  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  say  that  when  we  have  established  this, 
then  it  becomes  obvious  that  all  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  interested  in  the 
manner  in  which  public  money  is  spent. 
Apparently  the  board  was  going  to  build  a 
warehouse  at  Belleville,  and  they  approached 
two  people  in  1961,  or  two  concerns,  Finlay 
W.  MacLaughlin  Limited  and  another  firm, 
Wilfred  Spencer  and  Sons. 

Now  Finlay  W.  MacLaughlin  Limited 
were  asked,  as  I  read  this  report,  to  submit 
a  bid  based  on  a  steel  beam  type  of  building. 
They    submitted    a   bid    and    their    bid    was 


somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  About  the  same  time,  or  a 
little  later,  Wilfred  Spencer  and  Sons  sub- 
mitted a  bid  which  was  somewhere  around 
$125,000,  but  was  based  on  a  cement  block 
building. 

Apparently  no  action  was  taken  at  all  until 
two  or  three  years  after  the  original  request 
to  Finlay  W.  MacLaughlin  and  to  the 
Spencer  Company  for  bids,  and  then  at  the 
later  time  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
Spencer  Company. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Hennessey  raises— and 
I  think  it  a  very  valid  point— is  that  first  of  all 
there  is  no  public  call  for  tenders.  There 
was  an  invitational  call  for  tenders,  and 
apparently  given  only  to  two  firms,  and  given 
to  those  two  firms  on  a  different  basis. 

The  Finlay  MacLaughlin  request  for  a 
tender  was  given  on  the  basis  of  a  very 
expensive  type  of  steel  beam  construction, 
and  the  Spencer  request  for  a  tender  was 
given  on  a  cheaper  type  of  construction,  a 
brick  block,  with  other  little  things  that  go  in 
it  in  one  case  and  do  not  go  in  it  in  another. 
So  that  when  the  time  came  to  let  the 
contract,  there  was  only  one  firm  apparently 
before  the  board  that  the  board  was  prepared 
to  consider. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  very  poor  way  to 
carry  on  this  type  of  business.  There  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  public  money  being  spent,  and 
there  is  no  indication  at  all  to  the  board,  and 
there  is  no  indication  given  to  Mr.  Hennessey 
as  to  any  real  investigation  having  been  made 
into  the  question  of  competitive  prices;  into 
the  question  of  getting  the  best  price  and  the 
best  method  of  construction  achieved  for  this 
public  body. 

I  ask  the  hon.  Minister— and  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  this  report,  I  know 
that,  and  of  examining  the  various  appendices 
that  are  attached  to  it— what  does  he  propose 
to  do  about  it,  because  I  think  this  is  a 
very  poor  way  to  carry  on  public  business? 
Anything  that  comes  within  the  control  of  this 
government  should  be  done  in  a  method  that 
commends  itself  to  the  colleague  who 
sits  beside  him— the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.   MacNaughton). 

We  had  occasion  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  that  if  this  was  the 
way  he  built  highways,  there  would  have 
been  quite  a  different  approach  taken  to  his 
colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
when  his  estimates  came  before  the  House. 
On  the  basis  of  the  record  as  produced  in  the 
Hennessey  report,  there  is  no  excuse  for  this 
method  of  carrying  on  business,  and  we  want 
to  know  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  it. 
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The  second  point,  is  the  purchase  of  the 
Oxford  station  property.  That  is  dealt  with 
substantially  on  page  103.  My  hon.  colleague 
says  it  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
purchased  with  public  money,  but  the  fact  is 
that  public  money  and  public  legislation 
creates  this  board  and  allows  it  to  function. 
I  admit  that  the  money  is  part  of  the  money 
put  up  by  the  producers  and  so  on,  but 
nevertheless  there  is  at  least,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
trusteeship  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  my 
friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture.  He 
should  be  so  anxious  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing is  properly  done  that  he  should  never 
allow  a  series  of  events  such  as  this  to  take 
place. 

Now  what  happened  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Oxford  station  property?  For  some  reason, 
even  though  they  had  lawyers,  Spragge  and 
Cameron,  who  are  solicitors  in  Belleville,  who 
were  retained  to  assist  them  in  the  purchase, 
they  told  those  lawyers  that  they  did  not 
want  them  to  search  the  title.  And  the  lawyers 
said:  "Now  this  is  a  strange  way  of  doing 
business  and  we  don't  like  it,  and  in  order  that 
we  won't  get  into  trouble,  we  ask  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  of  the  board,  to  give  us  those  in- 
structions in  writing."  These  are  the  instruc- 
tions in  writing  that  were  given: 

I,  the  undersigned— 

and  this  is  addressed  to  Spragge  and  Cameron, 
barristers  and  solicitors  at  Belleville: 

I,  the  undersigned,  being  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  cheese  producers  marketing 
board,  do  hereby  specifically  instruct 
Messrs.  Spragge  and  Cameron  to  make 
absolutely  no  searches  whatsoever  of  any 
kind  in  connection  with  this  transaction. 
And  I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  been 
specifically  advised  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Spragge 
of  Spragge  and  Cameron  that  searches 
should  be  made. 

In  other  words,  the  lawyers  said:  "You  should 

make  searches  to  be  careful  in  order  that  you 

know  what  kind  of  property  you  are  buying." 

And  I  do   further  acknowledge  Messrs. 

Spragge  and  Cameron  are  not  responsible 

for    title    or    anything    arising    out    of   the 

transaction. 

Well,  having  gone  that  far,  I  wonder  why 
they  bothered  to  retain  lawyers  at  all. 
Merely  to  give  them  that  kind  of  instruction 
they  might  just  as  well  have  taken  the  deeds 
themselves  and  registered  them  themselves 
and  forgotten  about  it. 

In  witness  thereof  the  corporate  seal  of 
Ontario  cheese  producers  marketing  board 
has  been  hereunto  affixed  and  attested  by 
the  hands  of  its  duly  authorized  officials. 


It  is  signed  "H.  C.  Arnold,  chairman"  and  it 
is  also  signed  by  Allan  B.  Spragge,  whom  I 
presume  is  the  senior  partner  of  Spragge 
and  Cameron. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  this 
matter  is  discussed  through  the  report,  there 
is  a  reference  to  this  matter  coming  before  a 
subsequent  executive  meeting  of  the  board, 
and  the  chairman  points  out  that  there  has 
been  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
part  of  this  Oxford  landing  property  is  in 
fact  railroad  land  to  which  they  could  not 
acquire  property. 

Through  this  whole  document,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  answer.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  got  a  deed  to  all  the  land  they 
were  supposed  to  or  not;  whether  the  railroad 
owned  part  of  it  or  not.  But  it  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  most  unusual,  a  most  care- 
less, a  most  irresponsible  way  of  carrying 
on  business  of  a  public  body  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  that  when  they  go  out  and  pur- 
chase land  to  the  value  of  $60,000-odd;  when 
they  retain  lawyers  they  so  instruct  the 
lawyers  to  take  no  action,  that  they  might 
just  as  well  not  have  retained  the  lawyers. 
Anyone  buying  a  piece  of  real  estate— and 
farmers  above  all,  Mr.  Chairman— would  be 
more  knowledgeable  and  concerned  about  this 
than  anybody  else;  would  make  sure  that 
when  they  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  which 
they  spent  good  money,  that  they  would  make 
absolutely  certain  that  they  were  getting  what 
they  bought.  And  the  only  way  to  ascertain 
this  is  to  have  a  proper  search  of  the  title 
made. 

Somewhere  in  these  minutes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
colleagues  of  the  chairman  on  the  board  thank 
him  and  his  associate,  who  is  the  general 
manager,  for  searching  the  title  and  they 
take  their  advice  in  regard  to  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  qualifications  the  chairman  of 
the  board  may  have  had  for  searching  a  title, 
or  his  associates  on  the  board.  If  they  did 
have  any  qualifications,  this  is  all  to  the 
good,  but  even  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
still   acting   in   a  public   capacity. 

If  they  did  have  any  qualffications  and  they 
were  prepared  to  accept  their  own  judgment 
insofar  as  their  own  personal  purchases  were 
concerned,  all  well  and  good.  But  they  were 
not  dealing  with  their  own  money;  they  were 
dealing  with  public  money  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial sense,  and  they  had  no  right  at  all 
to  take  it  upon  themselves  to  certify  the  title, 
which  is,  in  fact,  what  they  did. 

They  had  the  responsibility  of  going  to 
lawyers  and  they  did  go  to  lawyers— they 
retained  lawyers.  They  had  the  responsibility 
of  going  to  someone  who  could  certify  the 
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title  for  them.  I  do  not  know  what  they  paid 
the  lawyers  for  this  service,  but  they  probably 
paid  them  the  usual  tariff  fee  which  would 
involve  tlie  certification  of  title,  and  the 
responsibility  for  any  faults  in  the  title  being 
transferred  from  them  to  the  lawyer,  but  that 
is  not  the  issue  at  all. 

Tlie  issue  is  in  dealing  with  public  money 
of  this  sort,  I  say  that  this  is  no  way  at  all 
to  carry  on  public  business  and  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  this  should  have  continued. 
I  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  in  regard  to  this 
second  question,  what  is  he  going  to  do  about 
it? 

In  addition,  if  he  says  it  is  too  late,  it  is 
gone,  can  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  with  any 
positiveness  today  that  the  board,  or  on  be- 
half of  whoever  the  property  was  bought, 
did  in  fact  get  a  good  title?  Does  anyone 
know?  Does  the  railway  have  any  claim  to 
any  portion  of  these  lands?  Was  there  a  por- 
tion of  these  lands  for  which  a  deed  was  not 
available?  Did  anybody  get  a  survey?  Did 
they  see  that  the  buildings  that  were  on  the 
land  were  within  the  boundaries  of  those 
lands  and  that  sort  of  thing?  Was  this  record 
followed  up?  If  so,  what  follow-up  steps  have 
been  taken? 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  questions  de- 
mand a  most  clear  answer  from  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come the  intrusion  of  legal  advice  in  the  de- 
bate on  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
connection  with  this  particular  matter,  it  has 
been  of  concern,  admittedly,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  to  have  this  report  as  it  has  been 
submitted  concerning  these  two  deals  cover- 
ing the  purchases  of  these  two  properties  in 
the  province. 

First  of  all,  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
in  a  strictly  legal  sense  the  hon.  member  for 
Downs  view  has  a  valid  point;  in  effect  he  is 
(luite  correct  in  what  he  has  said.  There 
should  have  been  a  search  of  the  titles,  I  do 
not  think  we  would  deny  that.  The  tender  call 
perhaps  should  have  been  made;  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  and  this  is  where  my  hon, 
friend  and  I  may  differ  in  our  attitudes  to 
accomplishing  things  as  far  as  rural  ways 
of  doing  business  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  the  cheese  board  directors, 
all  of  them  being  farmers  and  rural  men, 
knew  the  property  with  which  they  were 
dealing.  In  connection  with  the  erection  for 
the  Belleville  warehouse,  the  Spencer  firm 
was  widely  known  as  having  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  in  the  construction  of  cheese 
plants  and  cooling  areas— curing  rooms  I 
should    say— and    as    such   the    cheese   board 


sought  their  advice.  I  think  they  were  perhaps 
more  interested  in  getting  the  advice  of 
Spencer  and  Company  in  the  construction  of 
the  warehouse  than  they  were  in  calling 
competitive  tenders. 

I  will  admit  the  foregoing  quite  frankly. 
My  hon.  friend  has  said  that  there  should 
have  been  tenders  called,  that  they  were  in 
effect  dealing  with  public  money.  To  a  degree 
it  might  be  considered  public  money  because 
through  legislation  they  have  the  right  to 
deduct  the  levy  that  builds  these  warehouses. 
On  the  other  hand  they  are  responsible  to 
the  cheese  producers  who  employ  them.  As 
far  as  our  department  is  concerned  we  have 
examined  these  charges  that  have  been  made 
here,  and  while  we  would  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  the  deals  were  not  as  orthodox  as  they 
might  be,  we  have  not  found  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  skulduggery  on  anyone's  part 
and  have  not  found  that  the  cheese  producers 
in  any  way  have  not  gotten  value  for  their 
money. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  searching 
of  the  title  for  the  property  that  was  obtained 
at  the  Oxford  station  plant:  I  discussed  this 
with  Mr.  Arnold  myself  at  some  length— I 
have  not  got  the  letter  which  he  sent  me 
with  me— but  in  it  he  sets  out,  as  he  did  in 
our  verbal  conversation,  the  background  of 
all  this. 

It  had  been  owned  by  a  family  for  two 
generations,  I  believe,  before  this  purchase 
was  made— by  the  Sanderson  Company— and 
it  was  an  understood  fact  that  some  of  it  was 
on  railroad  property.  It  had  been  so  con- 
structed for  its  accessibility  to  the  track.  This 
is  common  practice  for  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed on  railway  property  for  their  acces- 
sibility to  the  railway,  there  was  nothing 
wrong  in  this.  It  had  been  there  for  all  these 
years,  and  while  the  railway  owned  the 
property  the  company  owned  the  buildings 
and  the  man  was  buying  the  buildings,  not 
the  property. 

There  is  where  the  difference  came  in; 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
I  suppose  in  a  strict  coiurt  of  law  one  should 
have  had  the  thing  all  set  out  clearly,  but 
there  was  really  nothing  wrong  with  the  deal. 

In  our  loans  that  are  made  to  co-ops, 
many  of  these  co-ops  have  their  property- 
elevators  and  grain  pipes,  grain  legs  and 
mills— on  railway  property  in  order  that  they 
have  accessibility  to  the  line.  Of  course 
there  is  an  agreement,  that  we  asked  for 
with  the  railway,  giving  them  a  99-year  lease 
for  their  right  to  the  railway  to  cover  the 
period  of  the  mortgage  that  we  give  them 
on  the  co-op  vote. 
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In  this  particular  case,  Mr.  Arnold  told 
me  that  as  far  as  the  Sandersons  were  con- 
cerned, those  buildings  had  been  there  for 
years  and  had  never  been  any  problem.  They 
felt  that  it  was  hardly  worthwhile,  I  think  he 
said,  spending  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  of 
the  cheese  producers'  money,  to  search  the 
title  and  to  get  the  agreement  all  straightened 
out  and  to  survey  the  lot  as  it  was  being 
acquired. 

Frankly,  our  dairy  branch  people  have 
examined  all  this  and  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  really  wrong. 
But  I  have  to  confess,  as  I  said  earlier,  that 
it  was  something  less  than  an  orthodox  type 
of  arrangment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very 
interested  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister's  explan- 
ation. The  hon.  Minister  said  that  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  skuldviggery.  I 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Hennessey  suggested 
that  there  was  any  skulduggery;  he  suggested 
that  this  was  an  unusual,  or  to  use  the  hon. 
Minister's  phrase  "an  unorthodox,"  method 
of  procedure. 

He  said  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  a 
bad  deal.  This  may  well  be;  but  I  am 
suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  because  of 
the  public  nature  of  this  organization  that 
there  is  no  real  method  of  satisfying  the 
people  who  are  participants  in  the  organiza- 
tion that  this  is  the  best  deal  they  could 
have  gotten.  It  may  be  that  the  people  who 
built  the  building  built  the  best  building  that 
was  possible,  in  the  best  and  most  economical 
methods;  but  even  the  approach  of  asking 
two  companies  to  put  in  tenders  and  putting 
them  in  on  a  different  basis,  yoix  cannot 
compare  steel  beam  construction  with  cement 
block  construction. 

There  may  have  been  a  dozen  companies 
that  would  have  been  anxious  to  tender  and 
it  may  have  been  that  the  company  which 
finally  built  the  building  would  have  gotten 
it  in  any  event,  but  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  should  be  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion that  when  public  funds  are  being  handled 
that  every  step  is  taken  to  satisfy  those 
persons  who  are  concerned  with  that  money 
that  their  interests  are  being  protected, 

I  have  argued  on  many  occasions  that  a 
tender  need  not  necessarily  be  awarded  to 
the  lowest  tenderer.  There  are  people  on 
the  job,  and  perhaps  the  gentleman  to  whom 
my  hon.  friend  refers,  could  say  that  con- 
tractor "Z",  who  might  have  put  in  a  tender, 
is  not  the  sort  of  fellow  we  would  ever 
want  to  "build  anything  for  us,  even  though 
his  tender  was  the  lowest.  But  they  had  no 
opportunity  to  get  a  feeling  as  to  what  the 


position  was.  Somebody  went  to  MacLaughlin 
—surely  MacLaughlin  did  not  put  in  a  bid 
out  of  the  air— and  they  asked  him  to  put  in 
a  bid  on  the  basis  of  steel  beam  construction, 
so  the  price  was  almost  double  what  the 
Spencer  Company  put  in.  How  could  any- 
body really  tell? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  unless  they 
are  doing  business  privately  they  have  no 
right  to  act  in  the  way  they  did. 

Insofar  as  the  title  is  concerned,  I  am 
more  surprised  than  ever  really.  My  hon. 
friend  tells  me  that  this  property  was  owned 
by  the  same  family  for  several  generations. 
He  is  not  a  legal  man  and  he  would  not  be 
aware  that  one  of  the  most  complicated 
situations  you  can  come  across  insofar  as 
title  to  real  estate  is  concerned  is  when  a 
property  has  been  in  the  same  family  for  a 
series  of  generations;  because  families  have 
a  habit  of  splitting  up  and  producing  all 
sorts  of  children  who  live  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  families  have  a  habit  of  not  leaving 
wills  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  complications 
you  can  get  into  when  a  piece  of  property  is 
owned  by  several  generations  of  the  same 
family.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  chairman 
of  this  board  and  his  general  manager,  with- 
out looking  at  the  title  and  without  being 
able  to  bring  legal  intelligence  to  an  analysis 
of  the  family  breakdown,  whether  the 
property  had  been  left  from  A  to  B  in  a  will, 
whether  the  various  people  who  were  the 
nominal  head  of  the  family  acquired  title  to 
it  properly,  whether  there  were  infant  chil- 
dren, whether  the  official  guardian  could 
have  been  involved;  I  suggest  to  you  that 
unless  these  things  were  investigated,  nobody 
could  be  sure— least  of  all,  as  far  as  I  can 
tell,  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  his 
assistant,  the  general  manager— could  be 
possibly  aware  whether  or  not  the  title  could 
have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  people  . 
to  whom  they  gave  the  money. 

Now  my  hon.  friend  says,  in  addition: 
Yes,  there  was  some  railway  property  in- 
volved and  there  was  a  building  on  the 
railway  property.  Well,  my  trite  understand- 
ing of  the  law  in  that  regard  is  that  if  I 
build  a  building  on  your  property,  I  lose 
title  to  it  and  you  gain  it.  Now,  if  somebody 
put  a  building  on  the  railroad  property,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  building  belonged 
to  the  railroad  and  not  to  the  people  who  , 
put  the  building  on  it.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  that  would  cause  great  concern  to  the 
milk  board,  who  were  paying  out  the  30-odd 
thousand  dollars  to  the  apparent  owner,  the 
representative  of  the  family  who  had  been 
there  for  several  years. 
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I  would  be  awfully  concerned  about  paying 
out  money  to  X,  who  says  yes,  do  not  worry 
about  it,  the  railroad  has  that  piece  of  land 
but  the  railroad  has  never  bothered  me.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  railroad  has  a  claim 
against  the  board,  but  nobody  has  bothered 
to  ascertain  that. 

My  hon.  friend  talks  about  a  99-year  lease. 
Certainly  arrangements  might  have  been 
made;  maybe  there  was  a  written  lease, 
maybe  there  was  an  unwritten  lease.  Maybe 
there  was  some  arrangement  with  the  rail- 
road, but  nobody  has  been  able  to  tell  us. 
My  friend  the  hon.  Minister  has  investigated 
and  he  cannot  tell  us  this  afternoon.  Now 
insofar  as  spending  $3,000  or  $4,000,  as  these 
minutes  unfold,  it  seems  to  me  there  were 
two  parts  to  the  purchase.  The  total  price 
paid  for  the  Uxbridge  station  property  was 
$60,000,  which  is  broken  down  into  two 
parts,  $32,000-odd  for  the  property,  and 
$27,000-odd  for  the  equipment. 

Insofar  as  the  legal  fees  are  concerned,  the 
tariff  in  the  county  of  York— and  I  would  not 
imagine  it  is  too  different  from  the  tarifiF  in 
this  county,  which  is  the  covmty  of  Gren- 
ville— is  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price  and  if  you  figure  out  one  and 
a  quarter  per  cent  of  $30,000,  you  have  got 
$400  at  the  most.  How  did  you  get  up  to 
$3,000  or  $4,000  for  the  legal  fee?  If  you 
can  get  that  job  done  in  Toronto  for  some- 
thing under  $500,  why  is  it  going  to  cost 
$3,000  or  $4,000  in  the  county  of  Grenville? 

The  story  that  my  friend  tells,  just  does 
not  hold  water.  I  would  be  very  concerned 
today,  if  a  client  of  mine  owned  a  piece 
of  property  which  might  have  come  through 
several  generations,  and  there  might  be  all 
sorts  of  relatives  all  over  the  world  claim- 
ing bits  and  pieces,  and  where  somebody 
thinks  that  a  particular  building  which  they 
thought  they  purchased  is  on  railroad  prop- 
erty and  the  railroad  does  not  worry  about 
it— I  would  be  very,  very  concerned  about  it. 
And  I  would  suggest  this  was  a  thorough- 
going bad  deal.  There  is  no  way  of  explain- 
ing this,  even  at  this  late  date,  other  than  for 
the  hon.  Minister  to  take  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Hennessey,  take  over  trusteeship  of  this 
board,  have  the  trustee,  whoever  he  is,  go  in 
and  hire  a  lawyer  and  get  him  to  look  at  the 
title  and  see  if  he  cannot  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
three  topics  I  would  like  to  raise  in  this  vote, 
and  the  first  is  the  one  that  has  been  imder 
discussion. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  has  let  it  be 
clearly  known  in  the  House  that  he  does  not 
defend  what  went  on. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  does  not  what? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  does  not  defend  what 
went  on  in  the  way  of  unorthodox  business 
procedures,  and  this  raises  a  point  that  I 
would  like  to  emphasize,  because  I  think  we 
are  heading  for  trouble  if  we  do  nothing 
more  than  we  have  done  up  until  now.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  indignation  in  farm 
circles— in  dairy  circles,  not  just  restricted  to 
cheese  producers— with  regard  to  what  they 
felt  was  Professor  Hennessey's  straying  from 
his  original  terms  of  reference  of  dealing 
with  marketing,  when  he  went  off  onto 
administrative  procedures.  There  may  be 
something  in  this! 

However,  I  think  the  basic  point  is  that 
one  runs  into  serious  danger  if  one  begins  to 
operate  a  public  business  in  the  same  fashion 
as  one  might,  or  as  one  is  entitled  to  run  it, 
as  an  individual.  Now  the  hon.  Minister  said 
farmers  and  rural  folk  have  certain  ways  of 
doing  things  and  sometimes  they  get  it  done 
just  as  well— it  does  not  cost  any  more,  and 
so  on.  This  is  true.  There  is  many  a  problem 
solved  by  bale  wire  back  on  the  farm,  that 
is  not  very  defensible  if  you  want  to  examine 
it  in  a  strictly  scientific  or  mechanical  way, 
but  it  gets  done,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
approach  is  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

For  example,  I  remember  years  ago  when 
we  got  into  quite  a  tangle  in  this  House  with 
regard  to  unorthodox  business  procedures  in 
the  Niagara  parks  commission,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day  said:  "Well  let  us  not  get 
too  excited,  you  see,  down  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula  everybody  considers  the  Niagara 
parks  commission  as  a  family  business,  sort 
of  a  family  affair." 

Well,  it  is  all  very  fine  to  run  a  family 
business  as  a  family  business,  but  if  it  is  a 
public  concern,  you  are  going  to  get  into 
difficulties.  Indeed,  there  was  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Gordon  Lavergne,  who  ran 
the  city  of  Eastview  as  though  it  were  a 
family  business,  and  I  would  like  anybody  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  to  get  up  and 
defend  what  happened  there  when  he  ran  city 
affairs  like  he  ran  his  haberdashery,  on  sort 
of  a  Harry  S.  Truman  approach  of  do  as  you 
are  inclined  each  day,  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  day,  so  that  the  money  out  of  the  park- 
ing meters  was  put  in  a  drawer  and  used 
for  pretty  cash  and  so  on. 

I  do  not  think  this  can  be  tolerated  and  I 
do  not  think  it  should  be  tolerated  even  in  the 
instance  of  the  cheese  board.  I  say  this, 
out  of  an  interest  for  the  people  involved  in 
the  cheese  board,  rather  than  being  critical 
of  them.  They  are  going  to  get  into  serious 
trouble  if  they  pursue  this  kind  of  unorthodox 
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procedure,  and  they  have  enough  problems 
in  marketing  cheese  without  getting  into  the 
cross-currents  of  this  kind  of  a  battle,  and 
the  suggestion  that  they  should  be  put  under 
trusteeship. 

Indeed,  I  put  this  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  We  have  had  many  an  argument, 
the  hon.  Minister  and  I,  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  Ontario  farm  products  marketing  board, 
moving  in  on  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a 
local  marketing  board.  And  the  hon.  Minister 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  since  that 
iniquitous  bill  of  yesteryear,  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  marketing  board  to  move  in 
and  dictate  how  money  shall  be  spent,  how 
it  shall  be  raised,  and  how  the  marketing 
board  shall  proceed. 

The  thing  that  puzzles  me  is,  why  did 
the  marketing  board  in  this  instance  not  in- 
tervene; because  even  I  would  be  on  the 
hon.  Minister's  side  on  this  kind  of  a  thing. 
When  any  marketing  body  begins  to  operate 
a  public  body  as  though  it  were  its  own 
little  family  farm,  and  follows  what  the 
hon.  Minister  described  as  unorthodox  busi- 
ness procedures,  then  I  think  it  would  be 
very  legitimate  for  the  Ontario  farm  products 
marketing  board— since  presumably  they  fol- 
low the  business  closely  enough  to  be  aware 
of  this— to  step  in  and  say:  Do  not  get  your- 
self into  unnecessary  trouble;  if  you  are  going 
to  build  a  building,  call  tenders  in  the  way 
that  is  normally  done  when  you  are  handling 
public  funds. 

I  am  curious  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
Ontario  farm  products  marketing  board  was 
aware  of  this;  if  they  were  not,  why  they 
were  not,  and  if  they  were  aware  of  it,  why 
they  did  not,  in  effect,  exercise  the  powers 
that  this  government  saw  fit  to  give  them, 
in  intervening  in  this  instance,  to  get  this 
organization  back  onto   normal  procedures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  in  connection  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
farm  products  marketing  board,  the  board  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  case.  This 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  milk  in- 
dustry board— this  is  a  cheese  marketing 
board.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  critically,  it 
is  just  a  matter  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  they  the  same 
powers?  They  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  certainly,  I  think, 
would  have  the  same  powers  if  they  were  to 
exercise  them.  Now,  as  for  the  matter  that 
has  been  raised  here,  as  mentioned  earlier  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Downs  view— that  this 
in   eflFect   should   not   have   really   happened 


without  the  proper  steps  having  been  taken— 
with  this  I  would  have  to  agree.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  done  and  accomplished  be- 
fore it  ever  came  to  the  attention  of  the  milk 
industry  board. 

I  am  advised  by  the  dairy  commissioner 
that  an  examination  was  made  of  everything 
that  had  been  done,  and  it  appears,  having 
been  a  fait  accompli,  that  there  was  little 
that  could  be  done.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  real  harm  done  to  anybody  and  there  was 
no  indication  that  somebody  got  a  payoff,  or 
anything  like  this  and  so  we  just  let  the 
matter  rest. 

I  would  have  to  agree  that  perhaps  the 
milk  industry  board  should  have  moved  in 
this  particular  instance  and  said,  "No,  we 
are  going  to  negate  the  deal  until  everything 
is  cleared  up  to  everyone's  satisfaction  and 
is  legally  done."  This  may  have  cleared  up 
some  things  that  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  raised.  It  is  quite  a  legitimate  argument. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  had  required  this 
board  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  dollars, 
whatever  it  may  be— and  Mr.  Arnold  ad- 
vises me  it  would  have  been  over  $3,000— 
to  have  done  all  the  things  that  were  sug- 
gested—this may  be  a  debatable  figure,  it 
might  have  been  more,  it  might  have  been 
less,  I  do  not  know,  bvit  whatever  the  figure 
may  be,  the  cheese  producers  marketing 
board  would  have  been  required  to  foot  the 
bill.  And  if  everything  had  turned  out  to  be 
in  order,  as  we  think  it  is,  and  they  had  had 
to  pay  the  bill,  somebody  would  have  turned 
around  and  said,  "Well,  that  is  what  your 
milk  industry  board  does,  it  causes  us  to  pay 
good  money  out  for  no  particular  reason." 

I  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  that  some  of 
us  in  the  country  may  be  used  to  doing  things 
in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  way;  we  get 
things  accomplished  and  it  is  our  own  busi- 
ness if  we  fail  or  if  we  lose.  But  certainly 
when  it  is  public  business  you  have  to  do 
things  in  a  different  way,  so  there  is  no  argu- 
ment there.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  that  can  be 
done.  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
that  while  it  is  recommended  in  the  Hen- 
nessey report  that  a  trusteeship  be  established 
to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  Ontario 
cheese  producers  marketing  board,  there  does 
not  exist  under  the  present  Milk  Industry  Act 
the  authority  to  do  just  that.  But  that  authoriy 
does  exist  in  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act,  and  I  point  out  the  jurisdictional 
difference. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
as  a  final  comment  on  this.  Personally,  I 
would  not  go  as  far  as  the  hon.  member  for 
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Downsvnew  in  saying  that  it  should  be  a 
trusteeship,  I  think  this  is  a  cure  that  is  al- 
most worse  than  the  disease.  I  agree  that  I 
do  not  think  any  conflict  of  interest,  or  any- 
thing unsavoury  took  place  in  this  instance, 
it  is  just  business  practice  that  should  not  be 
repeated,  and  perhaps  a  reading  of  this  debate 
by  all  concerned,  and  some  exercise  by  the 
milk  commission  in  the  future— because  this 
body  would  fall  under  that  jurisdiction— will 
meet   the   situation. 

The  second  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  vote  is  that  I  was  very 
interested  when  we  had  testimony  before 
the  standing  committee  on  the  milk  bill,  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Laverne  Dyment,  the  president 
of  the  whole  milk  league,  make  a  plea  for 
sound  quality  regulations  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  them  with  regard  to  fluid  milk. 

I  assume  that  if  the  president  of  the  whole 
milk  league  comes  before  the  government  in 
the  standing  committee  and  says  they  want 
sound  quality  regulations  and  strict  enforce- 
ment, he  is  doing  this  because  he  feels  that 
the  regulations  are  perhaps  not  all  they  should 
be  at  the  moment,  or  the  enforcement  is  per- 
haps not  all  that  it  should  be  at  the  moment. 
Otherwise,  I  do  not  know  why  he  would  raise 
the  issue  at  the  present  time.  Clearly  his  plea 
was  motivated  by  discussions  revolving  around 
the  new  milk  bill. 

I  come  back  to  this  because  when  I  was 
speaking  on  second  reading,  I  made  the 
suggestion  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  there  may 
well  be  up  to  ten  per  cent— and  I  said  "up 
to  ten  per  cent"— of  the  present  fluid  pro- 
ducers who  were  not  really  meeting  the 
standards  and  the  hon.  Minister  for  one 
moment  got  out  his  little  soap  box  and 
delivered  a  political  speech  to  the  eflFect  that 
the  consumers  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
could  be  assured  that  tiiey  had  milk  that  was 
of  tlie  highest  quahty,  and  so  on. 

Now,  let  us  deal  with  the  facts,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  know  that  when  I  am  presenting 
this  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  not  only  among 
members  of  the  whole  milk  league,  but 
among  some  officials  of  his  own  department. 
I  will  not  name  them  and  thereby  embarras 
either  them  or  the  hon.  Minister,  but  what 
are  the  facts? 

I  was  interested  to  discover  that  last  year 
there  were  103,515  bacteria  samples  taken 
and  tested;  84.62  per  cent  graded  1;  8.81 
per  cent  graded  2;  4  6  per  cent  graded  3; 
1.96  per  cent  graded  4.  So  you  had  5.56 
per  cent  of  those  tested  below  the  level  that 
is  tolerable  and,  therefore,  they  were  cut  oflF. 

Now  5.6  per  cent  of  10,000  fanners  is 
560.    Indeed,  the  further  figures  I  got  from 


the  hon.  Minister's  department,  figures  that 
are  public  information,  is  that  265  were  shut 
off— and  another  11  because  their  premises  did 
not  meet  the  standards. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  have  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's comment  now,  with  the  political 
podium  set  aside,  on  why  the  whole  milk 
league  is  asking  for  some  quality  regulations 
and  stricter  enforcement;  and  whether  or  not 
it  may  not  be  true  that  if  we  are  looking 
for  opportimities  to  integrate  concentrated 
milk  producers  who  are  producing  grade  A 
milk  into  the  pool— into  the  top  price— that 
there  is  not  an  area  here  of  people  who  are 
now  in  it  but  who  should  be  forced  out 
under  these  regulations.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  care  to  speak  on  this. 

Hon,  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
shocked  to  think  anyone  would  think  I  would 
climb  up  on  a  political  soap  box.  I  have 
never  done  that. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  in  connection  with 
these  points  the  hon.  member  has  raised. 
First  of  all,  this  is  a  resazurin  test  and  I 
assume  this  is  a  report  of  the  resazurin  tests. 
This  includes  the  heating  of  milk,  as  I 
understand  it,  after  is  is  cooled. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  has  happened 
is  that  our  bulk  tanks  cool  milk  so  quickly 
and  bring  it  down  to  such  a  temperature 
level  that  you  cannot  get  an  accurate  test. 
So  they  re-heat  it,  bring  it  up  and  activate 
some  of  the  bacteria  that  might  be  there  so 
it  will  show  up  in  the  test.  So  it  is  a  very 
strict  test,  much  more  strict  and  accurate  than 
that  pertaining  to  some  other  classes  of  milk. 
I  think  it  is  an  indication  of  the  very,  very 
high  quality  of  milk  that  is  provided  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

In  connection  with  this  5.5  per  cent— I 
believe  that  was  the  figure  the  hon.  member 
raised— which  had  been  turned  down,  or 
where  they  had  to  correct  the  situation  before 
they  could  ship  again.  This  may  only  have 
been  a  temporary  affair  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
have  known  of  some  cases  where  something 
has  gone  wrong  and  the  farm  owner  himself 
could  not  find  the  reason. 

I  can  think  of  one  particular  herd  where 
a  very  great  problem  developed,  and  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  finest  milk-producing 
farms  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Yet  a 
problem  developed  on  that  farm,  and  it  took 
a  great  deal  of  research  to  finally  locate  what 
the  trouble  was.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  feed 
problem,  of  all  things. 

So  you  see,  there  are  things  that  catt 
develop  that  will  shut  a  man  off  from  access 
to   the   market;    that    may  be   of   a   piirely 
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temporary  nature  and  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  generally  produces  a  low 
quality  of  milk. 

I  would  not  for  a  minute  suggest  that  there 
are  not  some  farms  in  Ontario  where  perhaps 
they  are  producing  milk  that  is  not  of  the 
quality  that  we  would  like  it  to  be.  Our 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  dairy 
branch  is  taking  over  from  the  various  health 
units  across  the  province  who  were  charged 
previously  with  the  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering quality  standards  on  the  various 
farms.  We  have  seen  that  their  standards 
were  somewhat  different  to  the  standards  of 
The  Department  of  Agricuture,  and  they  are 
coming  up  to  our  standards  now. 

But  here  again  I  think  we  must  recognize 
that  it  is  a  process  of  development,  education 
and  showing  reasons  why  these  things  should 
be  done,  and  always  bearing  in  mind  that  it 
is  a  quality  product  that  engenders  confidence 
and  further  sale  of  the  product.  So  while 
these  points  that  my  hon.  friend  raised  are 
valid  to  a  degree,  I  still  go  back  to  the 
statement  that  the  consumer  public  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  offered  a  very  high 
quality  and  a  very  safe  product  to  use. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  disputing  for  a 
moment  that  they  are  not  generally  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  getting  it,  but  it  is 
just  this  thin  edge  of  danger.  Indeed,  this 
test  must  be  a  pretty  strict  one  because  grade 
2  is  acceptable,  and  after  you  have  been  shut 
ofiF,  I  understand  you  have  to  get  back  to 
grade  1  before  they  put  you  back  on  again. 
There  must  be  a  margin  of  error  there  beyond 
which  there  is  no  danger,  otherwise,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  dairy  branch  would  not  be 
tolerating   it. 

There  is  a  third  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  would  like  to  raise  with  the  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  go  on  to  another  point,  my  deputy  ad- 
vises me  that  the  dairy  commissioner  has  sug- 
gested to  him  that  in  this  connection,  because 
there  were  some  who  could  not  correct,  or 
who  would  not  correct— whichever  may  be 
the  case— there  were  at  least  277  producers 
who  were  shut  off  completely  from  the  fluid 
market  last  year.  So  that  is  an  indication  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  testing  programme, 
and  the  teeth  that  are  really  in  the  Act  that 
says,  "Produce  quality  or  else." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter for  that,  because  he  now  really  under- 
lines the  point  that  I  was  going  to  say  later, 
that  be  has  shut  off  277,  and  that  opens  the 
doors  to  277  concentrated  producers  of  grade 


1  milk  who  can  come  right  in.  Whether  or  not 
you  can  do  that  every  year  I  do  not  know, 
but  as  Laveme  Dyment  is  saying  that  he 
wants  sound  quality  regulations  and  strict 
enforcement,  I  read  that  as  suggesting  he 
thinks  there  may  be  277  each  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  the  point  that 
we  want  to  be  sure  about  though,  is  that 
this  milk  is  not  reaching  the  market;  that  it 
is  being  shut  right  off. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  third  point  that  I 
want  to  raise,  Mr.  Chairman,  flows  out  of  the 
milk  bill,  but  I  think  it  is  a  policy  issue.  I 
raised  it  before,  but  the  hon.  Minister  evaded 
any  comment  on  it.  I  think  it  is  a  point  that 
should  be  brought  out.  I  do  not  use  the  word 
"evaded"  in  any  nasty  sense;  he  just  missed 
replying  to  that  one  question  among  many 
that  I  gave  him. 

I  am  informed  that  in  British  Columbia,  in 
the  Fraser  valley,  after  some  years  of  negoti- 
ation the  milk  producers  there  did  succeed 
in  getting  Ottawa  to  contribute  to  their  pool 
a  certain  amount  of  money.  This,  in  effect, 
goes  into  the  fluid  milk  pool  and  assisted  in 
bringing  in  grade  A  producers  who  were  not 
in  die  fluid  milk  pool  to  begin  with. 

Now,  if  I  can  illustrate  my  point:  If  we 
are  faced  with  the  problem  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  milk  set-up  here  and  the 
pool— if  I  can  use  that  term  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendecy  to  shy  away  from  a  bit— but 
if  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in  which, 
across  the  board,  approximately  70  per  cent 
of  the  milk  produced  by  the  full  milk 
league  membership  is  getting  top  price  and 
30  per  cent  is  going  into  manufacturing,  if 
you  can  get  Ottawa  to  contribute  to  that  pool 
so  that  you  have  a  60-40  basis,  that  means 
that  you  can  bring  in  pretty  quickly— you  can 
hasten  tlie  process  of  bringing  in— concen- 
trated producers.  It  will  not  mean  any  more 
out  of  the  pocket  of  Ottawa  because  if  they 
remain  as  concentrated  producers  they  are 
eligible  for  a  subsidy. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  indicate  whether 
or  not,  since  this  kind  of  an  arrangement  has 
been  worked  out  in  British  Columbia,  we  are 
pursuing  it  to  get  the  same  kind  of  a  subsidy 
into  our  grade  1,  grade  A  milk  pool  here, 
as  the  new  commission  is  established  and  gets 
under  operation,  so  that  it  will  hasten,  in  an 
orderly  way,  the  bringing  in  of  the  grade  A 
shippers  without  wrecking  the  market  for 
those  who  are  in  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come what  the  hon.  member  has  said.  This  is 
a  point  of  difference  that  we  have  with  the 
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present  Ottawa  government.  The  Ottawa 
government  does  pay  to  the  British  Columbia 
pool  a  subsidy  on  surplus  milk  over  and 
above  tlie  ratio  of  surplus  fluid  milk  that 
pertains  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Why  they 
chose  us  I  do  not  know,  but  they  seem  to  use 
us  as  a  barometer  for  their  payments  in 
British  Columbia.  There  is  now  28.5  per  cent 
surplus;  so  they  will  not  pay  on  the  first 
28  per  cent  surplus  in  British  Columbia,  but 
on  any  over  and  above  that  they  do  pay 
into  the  British  Columbia  pool.  It  is  com- 
plicated, but  this,  I  understand,  is  the  policy 
in  British  Columbia. 

When  we  were  in  Ottawa  on  numerous 
occasions  we  discussed  this  very  point  before 
we  brought  in  the  new  Milk  Act  here.  We 
have  not  yet  agreed  on  it.  We  would  like 
the  Ottawa  government  to  pay  to  the  pool 
that  would  be  established  in  Ontario,  through 
the  marketing  board  under  the  commission,  a 
subsidy  on  surplus  milk  production  that 
would  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes; 
but  they  have  not  agreed  to  do  this  as  yet. 

We  feel  frankly  that  they  should  do  this. 
I  welcome  what  the  hon.  member  has  said 
because  he  has  agreed  completely  with  the 
arguments  that  we  have  advanced  at  Ottawa 
along  this  line.  I  think  if  they  would,  it 
would  hasten  the  day  when  we  could  bring 
in  many  more  of  the  top  quality  manufac- 
tured milk  shippers  in  Ontario.  But  until  we 
have  that  assurance  from  Ottawa,  it  puts  us 
in  a  position  of  jeopardy,  as  I  see  it,  to  let  in 
a  huge  flow  of  milk  that  is  not  already  in  the 
fluid  market.  As  I  said  earlier  in  debates  in 
the  House,  one  can  only  sell  so  much  fluid 
milk  in  Ontario.  We  can  try  to  increase  it, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  get  ourselves  into  a 
position  where  we  pull  the  whole  market 
down  for  everybody. 

This  is  a  point,  as  I  say,  that  wc  are  trying 
to  work  out.  I  am  hopeful  that  something 
satisfactory  will  be  worked  out  but  Ottawa's 
argument  has  been  that  Ontario  and  Quebec 
are  where  the  manufacturing  industry  is 
centred  really.  We  have  the  facilities  to 
produce  here  and  perhaps  this  is  where  that 
milk  production  should  remain,  but  they  said 
there  should  be  a  substantial  price  paid  for 
manufacturing  milk;  with  this  I  must  agree. 

I  think  the  real  problem  is  this.  If  that 
price  for  manufactured  milk  could  be  raised 
up  to  where  it  becomes  satisfactory  to  the 
manufacturing  milk  producer,  then  I  think 
he  is  going  to  lose  some  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
getting  over  into  the  fluid  market.  This  is 
something  I  hope- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
this   in   conclusion:    On   the    assumption   that 


the  people  at  Ottawa  are  completely  reason- 
able and  on  the  assumption  that  Harry  Hays 
is  really  interested  in  stabilizing  the  dairy 
industry  in  this  province— on  tlie  first  assump- 
tion I  am  not  completely  convinced,  but  on 
the  second,  I  am. 

I  do  not  know  why  Ottawa  would  hesitate. 
As  I  understand  it,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
has  given  me  one  more  wrinkle  on  it,  a 
new  sort  of  medium— I  did  not  realize  that 
they  calculated  milk  subsidies  as  they  cal- 
culate Dominion-provincial  grants,  they  do  it 
on  the  basis  of  Ontario  being  the  yardstick, 
this  is  a  new  revelation— but  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  is  the  case,  then  Ottawa  is  not 
going  to  be  out  of  pocket. 

It  is  a  case  of  instead  of  giving  it  to 
people  who  are  considered  to  be  concentrated 
milk  producers,  they  would  give  it  to  a  pool 
which  will  enable  concentrated  milk  producers 
to  come  into  the  pool,  as  I  understand  it. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
just  help  to  stabilize  the  whole  dairy  indus- 
try, which  is  the  publicly  expressed  objective 
of  the  hon.  Harry  Hays.  I  would  think  that 
the  hon.  Minister  and  Harry  Hays  should  go 
to  a  barbecue  and  get  some  of  the  famous 
"kickaboo  juice"  that  they  had  at  the 
barbecue  out  in  Alberta  and  settle  this  little 
point  quickly  without  any  further  delay. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 

Affairs):  You  will  have  to  get  another  Minister 
of  Agriculture;  he  will  not  drink  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  one  or  two  questions 
about  the  dairy  branch.  Previously,  in  a 
discussion  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  new 
milk  commission  that  would  be  constituted 
by  the  bill  before  the  Legislature  and  its 
relationship  with  the  field  men  named  in  the 
commission,  the  hon.  Minister  said  that  he 
felt  the  commisison  itself  had  to  be  made  up 
of  civil  servants  because  those  working  for 
them  would  have  civil  servant  capacities.  I 
understand,  in  my  reading  of  Mr.  Hennessey's 
report,  that  he  recommended  that  those  doing 
the  field  work  in  the  dairy  branch  would  be 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission. I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister,  if  he 
would,  to  clear  that  point  up  for  us. 

Second,  I  was  wondering  what  provision 
has  been  made  in  these  estimates  for  meeting 
the  cost  of  the  commission  as  it  would 
gradually  come  into  being  in  the  year  ahead? 
I  realize  that  this  is  up  perhaps  $180,000 
over  last  year— I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
amount— but  whether  this  would  meet  the 
increased  costs  as  envisaged  by  the  Act  is 
something  of  which  I  am  not  sure.    I  would 
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appreciate  it  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  give 
us  some  information  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  First  of  all,  I  may  be 
guilty  for  the  misunderstanding  the  hon. 
member  has  concerning  the  entire  composition 
of  the  milk  commission  being  civil  servants. 
If  I  left  that  impression,  it  is  a  wrong 
one.  I  have  said  that  the  chairman  of 
the  milk  commission  should  be  a  civil 
servant,  but  not  necessarily  the  members,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

As  far  as  the  transfer  of  the  dairy  branch 
staff  is  concerned,  Professor  Hennessey  did 
recommend  that  in  his  report.  We  intend  to 
implement  this.  The  dairy  branch  staff  will 
be,  in  effect,  the  arm  of  the  milk  commission, 
but  they  will  still  be  retained  as  civil  servants 
because  I  think  we  cannot  divorce  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  dairy  industry.  When  you 
come  into  the  matter  of  inspection,  as  was 
mentioned  and  discussed  a  few  moments  ago, 
we  get  into  pretty  vital  points  that  I  think 
must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Legis- 
lature and  under  the  Minister  responsible  to 
the  House  and  the  public. 

The  other  point  the  hon.  member  raised 
was  on  the  funds  to  administer  this.  The 
general  idea  of  the  new  Milk  Act  is  that  it 
become  self-supporting  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  in  this  transitional  period  there  will  be 
necessity  for  funds.  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  will  appreciate  that  when  we  drafted 
the  estimates,  this  was  done  last  fall  before 
we  had  the  report  submitted  even.  We  have 
not  got  enough  funds,  admittedly,  for  this 
transitional  period.  So  I  would  propose,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  would  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  House  in  committee  stage  providing 
for  an  amendment  in  The  Milk  Act  to  pay 
funds  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund 
for  the  transitional  period.  Now  it  only 
amounts  to  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  our 
estimate,  about  $30,000,  in  addition  to  what 
is  covered  here.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
even  use  that,  but  we  wanted  to  have  it 
included.  I  appreciate  my  hon.  friend  rais- 
ing the  question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  was  also  some  reference 
in  the  milk  report,  we  might  as  well  apply  it 
wherever  possible  since  it  is  now  available, 
that  in  the  dairy  branch  itself  there  was  not 
sufficient  staff  to  accomplish  the  inspections 
that  would  be  necessary.  He  made  some 
reference  to  the  staffing  in  the  dairy  branch 
and  he  felt  that  there  had  been  some  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  the  period  under  which 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  it  in  opera- 
tion.   Would  the  hon.  Minister  say  that  this 


difficulty  had   been   corrected,   or  would   he 
wait  for  the  transition  to  correct  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  have  taken  on  eight 
new  inspectors  since  the  beginning  of  1965, 
this  spring.  As  you  know,  last  spring  we 
took  on  a  group  of  inspectors.  We  have  taken 
on  another  group  now,  and  as  the  need  con- 
tinues we  will  have  to  expand  the  service.  But 
I  would  think  that  with  the  general  accept- 
ance of,  and  the  educational  programme  that 
is  going  on  towards,  the  improvement  of 
quality  standards  on  the  various  farms  there 
may  not  necessarily  be  the  need  for  increas- 
ing that  inspection  staflF. 

I  think  once  you  reach  a  satisfactory 
standard,  then  it  is  a  matter  of  just  follow- 
ing that  standard.  But,  as  I  say,  we  have 
increased  the  staff,  and  this  year  we  have  76 
inspectors  compared  to  45  in  1962.  That  is 
quite  a  sizeable  increase. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mind  you,  that  change  in  staff 
was  accompanied  by  the  assumption  of  con- 
siderably more  responsibility.  Dairies  used 
to  have  this  responsibility,  and  the  munici- 
palities to  a  lesser  extent. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  on  this  vote.  Two 
years  ago,  I  believe,  the  department  insti- 
gated the  quality  cream  control  programme. 
It  started  out  as  a  pilot  project  at  that  time, 
and  I  believe  it  was  extended  last  year.  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  my  hon.  friend  if  he 
intends  to  extend  this  right  across  the  prov- 
ince in  the  coming  years. 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to  deal  with 
is  in  connection  with  the  mastitis  programme. 
Mastitis,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  is  very 
costly  to  the  farmers  in  this  province,  indeed, 
across  Canada.  I  believe  that  the  figures  are 
something  like  $25  million  to  $30  million  in 
terms  of  cost  to  the  farmer,  certainly  a  very 
sizeable  chunk  of  money  in  anybody's 
language. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  hon.  friend  if  he  has 
anything  planned,  in  addition  to  what  is 
already  being  done,  to  control  this  disease 
further.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  research, 
or  any  other  programme  that  he  might  have 
in  mind  in  this  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  In  reply  to  the  first 
question  concerning  cream  quality,  this  pilot 
project  was  so  successful  that  it  is  being 
broadened  across  the  province  in  other  areas, 
so  that  it  will  become  more  effective.  It  is 
done  on  the  same  basis  as  the  cream  pro- 
ducers contributing  toward  the  cost  of  this 
quality  programme,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to    the    Ontario    cream    producers    marketing 
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board  for  what  they  have  clone  to  improve 
their  own  position. 

The  quahty  improvement  of  cream  has 
lent  itself  to  the  greatly  improved  quality  of 
butter  being  produced.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
creameries  in  the  area  where  the  quality  pro- 
gramme was  in  effect,  had  the  grand  cham- 
pion lot  of  butter  in  one  of  the  recent 
exhibitions  here,  an  international  exhibition. 
This  gives  one  an  indication  of  the  eflFective- 
ness  of  the  programme.  This  is  being  extended 
across  Ontario  in  the  chief  cream  producing 
areas.  So  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  programme, 
a  most  rewarding  programme,  and  I  pay 
public  compliment  to  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

With  regard  to  the  mastitis  control  project, 
this  is  one  that  should  rightfully  come  up  in 
the  veterinary  services  branch,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  deal  with  it  here.  If  you  would 
like  to  raise  it  when  we  get  there,  it  will  be 
fine. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Whatever  you  wish. 
Vote  104  agreed  to. 

On  vote  105: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  105,  just 
a  word  about  the  services  rendered  by  our 
agricultural  representatives  at  the  county 
level.  You  will  notice,  if  you  will  glance  at 
the  first  page  of  the  estimates,  a  large  num- 
ber of  associations  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment. As  well  as  these,  there  are  many 
organizations  associated  with  agriculture  in 
every  community. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  with  every 
agricultural  representative— I  believe  it  is— 
that  they  wind  up  acting  as  secretaries  of 
countless  organizations  in  the  community,  and 
night  after  night,  particularly  during  the 
wintertime,  they  are  at  annual  meetings  or 
other  meetings  of  these  various  associations. 

Frankly,  I  think  if  this  can  be  financed,  it 
is  a  good  thing.  There  is  somebody  in  the 
community  with  a  continuing  interest  in  agri- 
culture, who  more  or  less  can  co-relate  the 
activities  and  projects  right  through  the  list. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  trial  that  must 
be  almost  more  than  bearable  for  some  of  the 
agricultural  representatives.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  having  some 
sort  of  study  done,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  their  time  might  not  better  be  used 
in  working  with  the  farmers  in  the  field,  rather 
than  having  to  accept  this  almost  overwhelm- 
ing responsibility. 

I  know  in  many  cases,  certainly  in  our  case 
in  Brant,  botli  sides  of  the  job  are  done  very 
well  indeed.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  own 


agricultural  representative  has  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  abroad,  and  to  the  United 
States,  looking  at  farm  conditions,  and  in  his 
spare  time,  he  and  his  wife  go  around  speak- 
ing to  a  number  of  groups,  some  not  even 
closely  associated  with  agriculture.  He  is  a 
salesman  for  the  industry  in  the  very  best 
sen.se,  as  well  as  being  very  useful  and 
effective  in  all  of  his  other  responsibilities. 

But  it  does  appear  to  me  that  we  are  per- 
haps asking  these  men  to  do  more  than  they 
should.  If  we  were  to  restrict  their  duties 
along  one  line,  they  might  be  more  effective. 

I  wonder  if  the  department  has  made  any 
survey  of  this  problem— if  it  is  a  problem— 
and  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  comment  he 
would  like  to  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come the  comments  made  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Brant,  because  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  more.  I  beheve  that  our  agricultural 
representatives  have  been  used  too  extensively 
by  a  good  many  organizations  as  secretaries 
—I  am  thinking  of  breed  organizations  and 
this  kind  of  thing. 

Now,  we  cannot  apply  this  philosophy 
right  across  the  board  and  say  they  should 
resign  all  secretaryships,  because  I  feel  that 
they  should  continue  as  secretaries  in  certain 
organizations  to  which  they  should  belong, 
such  as  the  crop  improvement  association  and 
the  beef  improvement  association.  These  are 
co-ordinating  responsibilities.  But  when  they 
become  secretary  of  breed  organizations  with- 
in a  county  or  an  area  or  region,  within  the 
province,  then  I  think  they  are  being  asked 
to  assume  responsibilities  that,  as  you  so  well 
say,  might  be  well  assumed  by  so  other 
prominent  agriculturalist  within  the  area,  who 
has  certainly  the  ability  to  do  this  kind  of 
secretarial  work. 

We  feel,  in  fact,  we  have  already  advised 
our  agricultural  representatives  to  cut  down 
on  this  secretarial  work,  this  extra  work  that 
they  have  assumed  over  the  past  insofar  as  it 
is  possible  to  do,  as  quickly  as  they  can  do  this. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  on 
behalf  of  the  department  for  the  compliment 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant  has  paid,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  tlie  agricultural  representatives 
—the  image  they  have  created  and  the 
prestige  they  have  brought  to  the  agricultural 
field.  I  am  not  altogether  opposed  to  them 
spending  time  with  urban  groups,  and  with 
others  not  directly  related  to  agriculture  in 
order  that  a  proper  and  basic  concept  of 
agriculture  as  it  pertains  in  this  year  1965> 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  people 
in  all  walks  of  life. 
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Vote  105  agreed  to. 
Vote   106   agreed  to. 

On  vote   107: 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):   Mr.  Chairman, 
on  vote  107,  tliere  is  a  matter  which  I  wish 
to  raise   under   this  vote,   one   of  which  the 
hon.  Minister  has  aheady  had  notice,  through 
the    Speaker    the    other    day,    in    connection 
with  the  farm  products  inspection.   It  is  the 
matter  that  was   raised   in   the   investigation 
into  FAME,  and  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of 
Wednesday,  May  26,  we  have  this  statement: 
The    F.    W.    Fearman    Co.    Ltd.    meat- 
packing   plant    in    Burhngton    was    losing 
money  on  its  daily  operations  because   it 
was   giving  the   consumer  too  much  of  a 
break— by   trimming   too   much   fat    off   its 
meat,  and  not  using  enough  brine  to  give 
it   extra   weight,    a   Royal   commission   was 
told  yesterday. 

Mr.  Bourdon  said  he  found  the  Fearman 
plant  was  trimming  too  much  fat  off  meat 
compared  with  the  Quebec  plant  and  other 
firms,  where  he  had  worked  for  24  years 
before  joining  the  Quebec  co-operative.  He 
said  the  Fearman  plant  was  not  injecting 
enough  brine  into  the  meat,  which  adds  to 
the  weight. 

"You     mean,     they     were     giving     the 
customers  too   much   of   a  break?"  M.   A. 
Craig,  commission  counsel  asked. 
"Yes,"  Mr.  Bourdon  replied. 
He    estimated    the    Fearman    operation 
would  realize— 

the  rest  perhaps  is  not  relevant  here. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  put  to  the 
hon.  Minister  is  the  significance  of  this  state- 
ment regarding  adding  to  the  weight  by 
pumping  brine  into  the  meat.  We  have  heard 
of  this  for  some  time  and  here  we  have  a 
statement  that  is  being  made  that  this  is  a 
general  practice,  evidently,  in  the  meat-pack- 
ing industry.  Prices  are  thereby  raised  be- 
cause the  weight  is  raised,  and  this  particular 
plant  evidently  was  not  doing  this  and  was 
thereby  giving  the  customers  a  break.  Here 
it  seems  to  me  is  a  place  where  we  ought 
to  have  some  clarity  by  the  hon.  Minister 
as  to  what  this  means  and  whether  it  is  a  bad 
policy;  and  if  it  is  a  bad  policy,  then  what 
steps  are  being  taken  to  change  it?  There 
may  be  some  justification  for  this  practice, 
perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  could  comment  on 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
the  question  that  was  asked  the  other  day.  I 
had  the  answer  all  typed  out,  put  it  in  some 


of  these  files  and  am  blessed  if  I  can  put  my 
hand  on  it.  I  will  have  to  speak  from  memory. 

First  of  all  this  is  a  matter  that  does  not 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  matter  of  the 
injection  of  brine  into  meat  falls  within  the 
purview  of  the  food  and  drug  inspection 
service  at  Ottawa  as  far  as  residual  amounts 
are  concerned. 

But  I  think  to  preface  this  discussion  we 
must  recognize  that  the  treatment  of  fresh 
pork  in  a  brine  solution  goes  back,  as  long  as 
memory  goes  back  almost,  to  the  various 
methods  of  treatment  that  have  been  used 
to  preserve  pork,  and  this  is  just  another  one. 

The  old  method  was  that  it  was  soaked  in 
a  brine  solution  in  barrels  for  a  period  of 
days  and  then  it  was  taken  out.  It  was  either 
sold  in  what  was  known  as  the  pickled  state 
or  the  fresh  brine  solution  state.  Some  of  it 
was  rolled  in  peameal  bacon  and  sold  as  fresh 
peameal  roll;  some  of  it  was  cooked  and  sold 
as  cooked  meat  after  it  had  come  out  of  the 
brine  solution.  In  some  cases  the  weight  may 
have  been  increased  by  the  soaking  in  the 
brine,  in  cases  where  it  was  cooked  the 
weight  was   greatly  decreased. 

In  any  event,  The  Meat  Inspection  Act  of 
Canada  provides  that  meat  sold  for  public 
consumption  that  is  treated  with  a  brine 
solution,  or  cured  pork  as  it  were,  must  be 
so  treated.  In  fact,  the  regulations  are  set  out 
pertaining  to  this  and  the  slaughterer  or 
slaughterhouse  operator  has  no  choice  but 
to  do  it  according  to  those  regulations. 

This  matter  of  injecting  brine  into  the 
meat  by  method  of  syringe  or  needle  in- 
jection, as  they  call  it,  is  a  new  procedure 
which  has  just  been  developed  in  the  relatively 
last  few  years,  I  believe,  and  it  works  quite 
effectively.  It  reduces  the  amount  of  time 
taken  to  soak  the  product  in  brine  to  effect 
the  proper  curing  and  it,  the  injection,  spreads 
the  brine  throughout  the  pork  and  renders 
it  fit  for  human  consumption.  This  is  all  done, 
as  I  said,  under  strict  supervision  of  The 
Canada  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  residual 
content  is  under  the  inspection  and  control  of' 
the  food  and  drug  branch  of  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  just 
add  to  this. 

The  hon.  Minister  explains  the  process  and 
I  quite  agree  that  it  may  be  a  new  and  better 
process  than  the  old  soaking  method  which 
we  knew  years  ago.  But  the  inference  here 
in  this  investigation  is  that  the  co-operative 
was  doing  this,  but  injecting  enough  brine 
in  order  to  preserve  the  meat  and  make  it 
palatable  but  not  injecting  as  much  as  other 
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plants  were  injecting  and  thereby  giving  the 
consnmer  a  break.  Other  phints  were  injecting 
more  than  they  needed  to  in  order  to  raise 
weight,  this  is  the  inference  here.  I  quite 
agree  that  this  process  might  be  legitimate 
and  proper,  but  surely  this  inference  that 
comes  out  of  this  investigation  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  looked  at  by  the  Canadian 
people,  whether  at  this  government  level  or  at 
the  federal  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
this  vote  is  passed,  I  do  not  want  to  let  that 
go  b\'  because  the  inference  here  is  that  one 
company  was  not  using  as  much  as  another. 
Now  on  what  is  said  in  the  press  statement, 
really,  the  opposite  meaning  could  be  taken. 

I  have  not  got  the  clipping  before  me, 
but  I  read  it  very  carefully  and  as  I  recall, 
what  happened  was  that  the  losses  of  the 
Fearman  company  as  related  by  Mr.  Bourdon 
had  been  cut  from  $11,000  a  week  to,  what 
was  it,  $3,500  a  week,  after  this  man  took 
over  and  his  process  had  been  implemented. 
I  think  this  was  grossly  exaggerated,  quite 
frankly,  as  far  as  the  effects  are  concerned. 
If  one  were  to  read  that  article,  as  it  says  in 
that  press  release— and  I  am  only  quoting 
from  memory— they  would  think  that  what 
was  said  is  just  the  opposite  to  what  my  hon. 
friend  has  said,  that  the  co-operative  itself  was 
gypping  the  public.  This  is  not  the  case,  nor 
is  it  the  case  with  any  other  meat  packing 
plant.  The  fact  remains  that  the  amount  of 
brine  that  is  in  the  pork  is  inserted  into  it 
first  of  all  for  curing  purposes  as  well  as  for 
disease  control.  It  must  conform  to  a  certain 
standard,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  it; 
and  residual  amounts  are  subject  to  the  control 
and  inspection  of  the  food  and  drug.  I  really 
do  not  think  there  is  any  great  problem  here, 
nor  would  I  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the 
public  is  being  gouged  by  any  packing 
company. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  call  to 
the  hon.  Minister's  attention  the  words  upon 
wliich  I  based  the  question.  I  will  read 
them  again: 

He  said  the  Fearman  plant  was  not  in- 
jecting enough  brine  into  the  meat,  which 
adds  to  the  weight. 

"You  mean  they  were  giving  the  customers 
too  much  of  a  break?"  M.  A.  Craig,  com- 
mission  counsel  asked. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Bourdon  replied. 

That  is  all.  Now,  the  Minister  has  given 
an  explanation,  I  presume,  which  he  thinks 
is  justified. 

Vote  107  agreed  to. 


On  vote  108: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
108,  we  have  had  considerable  discussion  so 
far  with  this  department  on  the  legitimate  role 
of  the  government  in  conjunction  with  farmers 
and  their  marketing  to  build  the  facilities  for 
more  effective  marketing  and  stabilizing  the 
market.  When  I  raised  this  in  connection 
with  my  comments  on  FAME,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister interjected  and  said  tliat  his  counterpart 
in  Nova  Scotia  had  said  that  they  had  lost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  I  told  the  hon. 
Minister  I  did  not  have  the  document  at  that 
time  but  I  have  it  now.  I  think  once  and  for 
all  we  should  lay  the  half-truths  and  the 
rumours  witli  regard  to  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  another  jurisdiction  as  a  legiti- 
mate example  of  government  assistance  or 
co-operation  with  the  producers. 

In  the  instance  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Co- 
operative Abattoir  Limited,  the  finances  were 
as  follows:  Share  capital  subscribed  by 
farmers,  approximately  $570,000;  share  capi- 
tal subscribed  by  the  Nova  Scotia  government 
in  cash,  $200,000;  loan  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
government  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  at 
five  per  cent,  $1  milhon;  bank  guarantee  by 
the  Nova  Scotia  government,  $340,000-that 
is  simply  underwriting  some  credit  need, 
that  might  conceivably  be  for  working  capital. 
Indeed,  later  on  in  a  document  here  which 
lias  spelled  out  the  whole  operation  and 
background,  there  is  a  portion  which  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  record: 

In  1957  a  new  formula  was  worked  out 
between  the  government  and  the  producers. 
The  government  of  the  province  would 
provide  $3  for  every  $1  of  the  farmer 
money  up  to  $1.2  million  in  the  form  of 
$200,000  in  share  capital  and  $1  million  of 
a  loan  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage,  providing 
the  farmers  subscribed  $400,000  in  share 
capital,  which  must  be  cash,  and  three 
months  in  which  to  do  it.  The  challenge 
was  accepted  by  the  farmers,  and  before 
the  limit  had  expired  they  had  raised 
$570,000  in  cash  instead  of  the  $400,000 
that  they  had  been  challenged  by. 

A  building  committee,  composed  of  gov- 
ernment and  farm  representations,  was  set 
up,  and  the  building  was  built  and 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$1,200,000.  Operations  began  in  August 
of  1960. 

The  first  four  years  of  operation  resulted 
in  considerable  losses.  It  should  be  under- 
stood this  was  expected  due  to  several 
factors.  One,  not  one  man  in  Nova  Scotia 
had  any  previous  experience  in  an  abattoir. 
Two,   getting  new   equipment  to   perform 
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properly.    Three,   to   produce   and  market 
a  high  quahty  product— 

and  so  on.  They  give  a  number  of  reasons 
which  are  not  particularly  relevant  here: 

Predictions  were  that  we  would  have  to 
operate  for  at  least  five  years  with  losses 
or  until  livestock  receipts  reached  a  figure 
of  1,000  hogs  per  week  and  200  cattle. 
After  four  and  a  half  years  of  operation, 
with  an  average  of  800  hogs  and  120 
cattle,  we  will  break  even  and  show  a  small 
profit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30, 
1965. 

Another  section  of  the  report  points  out  that 
the  result  of  this  whole  thing  is  that  hog 
production  in  Nova  Scotia  had  virtually 
disappeared.  Establishment  of  their  own 
plant  has  tended  to  increase  the  production, 
so  that  while  in  1958  it  was  21,000,  by  1965 
it  is  at  the  rate  of  78,000  to  80,000  for  the 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  the  date  of  that  report? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  recent  weeks.  It  was 
prepared  by  somebody  in  connection  with  the 
Nova  Scotia  Co-operative  Abattoir  Limited, 
and  was  received  by  people  up  in  Ontario— I 
was  among  them— who  have  heard  varying 
comments  as  to  what  the  system  was,  and  I 
have  inquired  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  know  who  wrote  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  am  not  sure  exactly 
who  wrote  it.  But  it  was  the  president,  or 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  co-op  plant. 

Now,  one  final  point  later  on  in  this 
memorandum.  I  would  be  glad  to  show  it 
to  the  hon.  Minister  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  has  lost 
no  money  to  date  on  this  project.  We  have 
paid  the  interest  to  date  on  the  loan, 
$50,000  annually,  and  met  all  other 
obligations. 

So  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  is 
true  the  co-op  lost  money  for  the  first  four- 
and-a-half  years,  but  they  knew  this  was 
going  to  happen.  They  are  now  into  a 
position  of  being  in  the  black,  but  in  the 
meantime,  the  government  has  lost  no  money 
at  all. 

So  I  think  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
as  we  come  to  a  further  consideration  of 
the  FAME  situation  in  Ontario  at  the 
appropriate  time  after  a  report  has  come 
down. 

The  hon.   Minister  may  have  a  comment 


on  that,  but  before  I  sit  down  I  would  like 
to  read  one  odier  question  as  a  footnote  to 
our  discussions  on  the  bean  board,  which  has 
been  pretty  extended  and  detailed  up  until 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  will  answer  that 
first  one  before  we  get  into  the  other  one. 
They  are  two  separate  matters. 

I  appreciate  the  sincerity  with  which  my 
hon.  friend  has  read  this  report  and  I  am 
quite  sure  he  believes  it,  but  frankly  I 
cannot  believe  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  not  signed  by  anyone.  There  is  no 
name  on  this  at  all.  I  gather  there  even  is 
not  a  date  on  it.  I  read  it,  as  I  listened  to  the 
hon.  member,  as-four-and-a-half-years  opera- 
tion predicted,  not  an  actual  reality- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  they  started  in 
1960. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  but  it  is  predicted 
by  March  30,  1965  such  and  so  would 
happen.  Whether  it  has  actually  happened  or 
not,  I  do  not  think  the  report  makes  clear.  I 
may  have  misunderstood  this,  but  I  gathered 
that  it  had  not,  that  it  was  only  a  prediction. 

I  do  not  know  how  one  assesses  these 
things.  I  made  the  statement  the  other  day 
in  the  House  that  this  plant  had  cost  the 
government  of  Nova  Scotia  half-a-million 
dollars  a  year  since  it  opened.  Well,  it  may 
not  be  right,  but  I  do  not  know  whose  word 
one  takes— the  word  of  someone  who  does 
not  even  sign  his  name  to  a  report,  or  the 
word  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia? 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Minister 
from  Nova  Scotia  when  he  was  here  last  fall 
and  went  into  it  in  some  detail  with  him, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
very  great  concern  to  him,  as  a  liability 
against  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  capital  invest- 
ment which  they  had,  but  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  plant,  and  the  money  it  was 
costing  them  year  by  year  to  keep  the  doors" 
open  on  that  plant.  There  was  no  hesitancy 
whatever  on  his  part  in  saying  this  to  me. 

Now,  I  have  not  got  it  backed  up  and  con- 
firmed in  writing  at  all,  but  I  said  to  him: 
"Well,  the  time  may  come  when  I  may  have 
to  say  this."  And  he  said:  "Well,  you  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  say  this.  You  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  me,  and  this  is  the  case  as  it 
pertains  in  Nova  Scotia." 

My  deputy  reminds  me  that  I  talked  to 
him  by  telephone  this  spring  and  I  did,  when 
this  problem  was  in  everyone's  mind  and  the 
Nova  Scotia  example  was  held  up  to  me  by 
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certain  people  in  Ontario  as  something  that 
I  should  be  doing.  I  called  him  personally 
and  re-confirmed  the  conversation  we  had 
had  last  year  and  I  asked:  "Actually,  is  this 
the  case?"  And  he  said:  "It  is  indeed  the 
case."  Now  all  I  have  to  go  by  is  what  he 
told  me.  What  my  hon.  friend  has  read  is 
news  to  me,  and  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman, 
news    I   cannot  quite   accept. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  can  take  my  word  for 
it  that  at  the  moment  it  can  be  accepted. 
These  are  memoranda  that  were  covered 
by  a  letter.  I  was  not  given  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  but  the  letter  is  from,  I  believe,  the 
president  of  the  co-op,  or  certainly  some 
authoritative  official  in  the  co-op. 

On  the  point  that  the  hon.  Minister  tried 
to  throw  doubt  on,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  validity  for  him  to  suggest  that,  because 
that  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

After  four-and-a-half  years  of  operation, 
with  an  average  of  800  hogs  and  120 
cattle,  we  will  break  even  and  show  a 
small  profit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
April  30,  1965. 

The  four-and-a-half  years  of  operation  was 
some  time  in  1964.  They  reached  it  at  that 
period  and  began  to  break  even.  They  were 
predicting— and  did,  I  assume,  because  this 
is  since  the  end  of  May— a  small  profit  at 
the  end  of  April  in  1965. 

If  I  may,  just  to  be  completely  fair  with  the 
hon.  Minister,  I  should  read  the  last  two 
paragraphs: 

I  might  add  further,  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia  has  recognized  the  work  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  co-operative  abattoir  in 
the  increased  returns  to  farmers,  the  de- 
\'elopment  of  a  livestock  industry  and  it 
means  the  general  level  of  the  economy  of 
our  province  ...  In  fact,  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  they  have  taken  a  real  statesman- 
like approach  to  the  whole  project,  and  I 
am  sure  they  would  be  prepared  to  support 
it  to  a  nmch  greater  extent  than  in  the 
past. 

This  is  very  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
farmers  of  Nova  Scotia.  You  will  recog- 
nize how  closely  the  government.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  farmers 
have  worked  together  on  this  deal.  I  am 
convinced  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  things 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Who  signed  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  told  you  that  for  the 
moment  I  cannot  give  you  the  name  because 
it  was  on  an  accompanying  letter,  a  copy  of 


which  I  have  not  got.  But  this  is  tlie  memor- 
andum reviewing  the  history  up  until  the 
present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  cannot  accept 
an  unsigned  letter.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it.    Anyone  could  write  that  letter. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  is  all  right  for  my  hon. 
friend  to  say  he  cannot  accept  an  unsigned 
letter,  but  what  I  would  like  to  ask  my  hon. 
friend  is,  what  sort  of  a  case  has  he  been 
building  up  for  the  last  ten  minutes  or  so? 
Is  he  trying  to  suggest  that  because  there 
was  a  possibility  of  financial  involvement  by 
the  Nova  Scotia  government,  and  perhaps 
even  a  loss  of  some  stature,  that  that  provides 
a  basic  and  an  immoveable  reason  why  my 
hon.  friend's  government  would  not  put  any 
money  behind  a  co-operative  organization 
which  seeks  to  start  a  packing  house  industry 
in  this  province?  Surely  that  is  not  what  my 
hon.  friend  is  arguing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  relationship,  nor  does  anything  I  have 
said  bear  any  relationship  to  anything  else 
that  may  pertain  in  my  hon.  friend's  estima- 
tion. I  am  dealing  purely  with  the  Nova 
Scotia  situation,  because  it  has  been  held  up  to 
us  as  a  money-making  project  and  something 
that  the  government  of  Ontario  should  do. 
I  simply  relate  to  the  hon.  members  the  facts 
as  they  were  related  to  me  through  at  least 
two  discussions  pertaining  to  this  particular 
plant,  and  this  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Oliver:  My  hon.  friend  will  appreciate 
that  governments  in  the  past  in  the  same 
straits  in  which  he  belongs  did  back  a  co- 
operative packing  venture  in  this  province. 
The  Copako  at  Barrie,  for  instance.  I  believe 
a  loan  was  given  by  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment of  the  day  of  some  $100,000  at  least 
to  that  company,  and  the  fact  that  that  loan 
was  given  was,  I  think,  the  lever  which 
brought  that  company  into  a  position  where 
today  it  is  an  outstanding  co-operative  com- 
pany, and  doing  a  good  job  for  the  people  of 
this  province.  So  I  hope  we  are  not  going 
to  get  into  the  position  where  we  rule  out  any 
financial  support  for  these  organizations  on 
the  part  of  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  connection  I  already  mentioned  a 
$100,000  loan,  the  same  loan  that  was  given 
to  Copako— 

Mr.  Oliver:  But  those  were  difl^erent  days— 
30  years  ago  and  now  is  quite  a  di£Ference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  very  same  loan. 
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Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  specific  area 
of  this  vote  on  which  I  should  hke  to  make 
a  few  comments,  and  that  is  the  subject  to 
which  both  the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce 
and  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  made 
reference  in  their  general  statements  follow- 
ing the  introductory  remarks  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  last  week,  and  to  which 
the  hon.  Minister  made  a  most  suitable  reply. 
1  refer  to  the  Ontario  bean  growers  marketing 
board. 

It  is  appropriate,  I  believe,  for  me  to 
present  certain  views  to  the  House  because 
in  the  riding  of  Huron,  which  I  am  proud  and 
privileged  to  represent  and  which  comprises 
the  southern  two-thirds  of  Huron  county,  the 
production  of  white  beans  constitutes  one  of 
the  principal  cash  crops  in  this  farming  area 
of  Ontario.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  the 
comparative  sense,  that  Huron  is  now  the 
largest  producing  area  for  this  important  cash 
crop  in  Ontario,  indeed  in  all  Canada.  The 
1964  acreage  figures  showed  Huron  with 
25,840  acres,  followed  by  Kent  county  with 
24,000  acres.  While  the  production  is  spread- 
ing both  north  and  east,  the  southern  portion 
of  Huron  would  still  account  for  the  major 
volume  of  production. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  interest  that  produc- 
tion has  increased  in  Canada— with  by  far 
the  major  percentage  in  Ontario— from  just 
over  26,000  tons  in  1954  to  more  than  50,000 
tons  in  the  last  production  year  of  1964;  ap- 
proximately double  in  the  last  10  years. 

Another  important  feature,  and  one  worthy 
of  note,  is  that  while  domestic  consumption 
has  remained  fairly  constant  for  the  past  four 
years,  ranging  between  approximately  33,000 
and  37,000  tons,  export  sales  have  risen 
sharply  from  3,300  to  14,000  tons  in  the  four- 
year  period  1960  to  1964.  In  other  words, 
export  volume  has  risen  by  approximately 
11,000  tons  while  consumption  in  Canada,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  has  risen  by  about  4,000 
tons. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  planted 
acreage  will  increase  sharply  this  year.  Some 
early  plantings  have  already  been  made  and 
\\ith  favourable  weather,  seeding  operations 
will  be  underway  in  the  growing  areas  of 
southwestern  Ontario  by  the  end  of  this  week. 
Dealer  distributors  indicate  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  seed.  Importation  of  pedigreed 
seed  for  planting  purposes  shows  an  increase 
of  between  30  and  40  per  cent  over  last 
year— 1964. 

Now,  there  is,  of  course,  a  reason  for  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  breeding  of  new  strains 
and  varieties  of  improved  types  of  seed  have 


made  it  possible  to  grow  this  lucrative  cash 
crop  over  a  much  broader  area  than  ever 
before.  Intensive  research,  plant  breeding  and 
selection  programmes  have  developed  vari- 
eties with  shorter  maturity  terms  which  make 
it  possible  to  extend  production  areas  north 
and  east  into  sections  of  western  Ontario 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  could  not  have 
considered  the  cultivation  of  white  beans  as 
a  cash  crop. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  same  plant- 
breeding  techniques  have  produced  plants 
which  have  more  of  a  bush  or  upright  grow- 
ing character  than  the  dwarf  or  low-growing 
type  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  net  result  is  the 
growth  of  varieties  of  white  beans  which 
can  be  grown  successfuly  in  areas  with  shorter 
growing  seasons  and  which,  because  of  the 
other  growing  habits  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, have  a  much  better  chance  of  being 
harvested  before  the  former  hazards  of  frost 
or  long  periods  of  wet  weather  intervene. 

It  can  also  be  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
these  plant-breeding  techniques  have  materi- 
ally reduced  the  disease  factors  that  were 
prevalent  not  too  long  ago. 

These  factors  would  seem  to  establish  the 
trend  towards  continuing  increases  in  planting 
private  acreage  and  yields,  and  while  weather 
and  many  factors  between  planting  and 
harvest  must  still  be  reckoned  with,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  present  and  foreseeable 
future  holds  promise  for  greatly  increased 
production  potential.  If  this  can  be  accepted, 
and  I  as  well  as  many  others  believe  it  can, 
then  it  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  less  than 
prudent  to  examine  our  position  which  is 
precisely  what  my  colleague,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  is  attempting  to  do. 

Firstly,  as  I  stated  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
home  or  domestic  consumption  would  appear 
to  have  its  limit.  It  has  apparently  levelled 
off  in  direct  proportion  to  our  population 
increase.  At  the  same  time,  indicated  potential 
production  may  well  exceed  domestic  require- 
ments by  greater  amounts  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  you  and  to 
the  hon.  members  that  this  could  and  would 
be  serious  if  we  did  not  fully  employ  the 
many  advantages  that  are  open  to  us.  The 
hon.  Minister  outlined  some  of  these  last 
week,  and  I  should  like  to  repeat  these  and 
possibly  elaborate  to  some  extent  if  I  may. 

Firstly,  the  British  market  can  absorb  not 
only  presently  indicated  production  surpluses, 
but  also  vastly  greater  quantities  of  Ontario 
white  beans  if  we  introduce  a  few  simple 
expedients,  one  in  particular  which  will  gear 
us  to  accommodate  this  vast  potential  market. 
As  it  presently  stands,  the  British  prefer  our 
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beans  to  those  from  any  other  production 
area.  They  like  the  quahty  and  they  Hke  the 
grade.  In  fact,  our  Canadian  grading  regula- 
tions provide,  in  large  measure,  for  the 
quality  features  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Secondly,  and  as  the  hon.  Minister  pointed 
out,  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  Commonwealth  preferential  tariffs 
coupled  with  the  preferential  position  of  our 
currency  versus  that  of  our  principal  com- 
petitor and  the  largest  producer  in  the  world, 
the  United  States  —  mainly  the  state  of 
Michigan. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  and  fact,  an  article 
in  a  British  trade  journal  dated  November, 
1964,  entitled  "The  Saga  of  the  Ubiquitous 
Baked  Bean,  the  most  popular  of  all  canned 
vegetables,"  shows  the  fantastic  growth  of 
this  most  important  food  product.  The  article 
states  that  canned  baked  beans  are  bought 
by  68  per  cent  of  all  British  housewives  and 
that  the  total  volume  of  sales  has  increased 
from  £12  million  sterling  to  £27  million 
sterling  from  1953  to  1964,  which  of  course 
can  only  be  described  as  a  tremendous  volume 
of  this  staple  food  product. 

Processors  are  quick  to  tell  you  why  the 
quality  of  Ontario  beans  is  important  to  them. 
It  is  simply  a  matter  of  economics  and  the 
British,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  very  astute  in  these 
matters.  The  simple  facts  are  that  because 
of  the  reliability  of  Canadian  grades— the 
minimum  amount  of  impurities  and  so  on,  a 
ton  of  Ontario  beans  processes  into  more  cans 
or  cases  of  finished  product  with  less  process- 
ing cost  than  do  white  beans  of  other 
origin.  So  it  can  be  clearly  and  positively 
stated  that  our  Ontario  product  has  a  high 
acceptability  on  the  United  Kingdom  market. 
But  there  are  difficulties  standing  in  the  way 
of  trading,  one  of  which  may  be  overcome 
shortly. 

The  first  difficulty  has  been  that  of  con- 
sistent supply.  Having  indicated  to  the  House 
the  tremendous  volume  required,  for  which 
the  UK  processor  must  rely  on  foreign 
production,  the  available  quantities  from  On- 
tario until  at  least  recently  have  been  little 
more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  If  marketing 
procedures  can  be  implemented  here  in  On- 
tario, coupled  with  apparent  trends  towards 
increased  production,  Ontario  can  develop  a 
vastly  increased  share  of  the  British  market. 

To  do  this  it  is  of  the  iitmost  importance 
I  believe  to  take  one  more  competitive  step 
and  that  is  to  establish  through  the  Ontario 
bean  growers  marketing  board  our  floor 
or  support  price  concurrently  with  the  time 
this  procedure,  or  at  least  the  counterpart  of 
this  procedure,  is  implemented  in  the  United 
States. 


At  this  precise  moment  Ontario  dealers  are 
receiving  inquiries  and  requests  for  offers  of 
1965  crop  Ontario  white  beans.  Because  the 
growers  board  in  the  past  has  negotiated  the 
Ontario  support  or  takeover  price  in  the  fall, 
versus  the  United  States  commodity  credit 
corporation  practice  of  announcing  their  pur- 
chase price  in  the  spring,  the  latter  has 
already  been  announced  for  1965.  Thus,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Ontario  dealers  and  growers 
can  be  placed  at  an  extreme  disadvantage. 

This  situation  can  be  particularly  important 
in  a  year  when  production  appears  to  be 
headed  for  an  all-time  high  both  here  and  in 
Michigan.  It  will  be  apparent,  I  am  sure,  that 
with  Michigan  dealers  now  able  to  trade 
against  a  domestic  floor  price  already  estab- 
lished, they  may  very  well  be  in  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  being  able  to  provide  for 
a  sufficient  share  of  the  British  market  as  to 
have  a  serious  and  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
marketing  of  our  Ontario  crops.  The  board 
has  expressed  concern  about  the  plight  of 
dealers  who  make  pre-crop  sales  in  the  event 
of  total  or  partial  crop  failures.  I  would  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  complete  con- 
viction, that  this  fear  is  groundless.  The  On- 
tario dealer  trade  are  thoroughly  competent 
to  protect  themselves  against  this  probability 
and  possibility. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through 
you  to  the  House  that  I  know  the  dealer 
trade  and  that  they  are  by  and  large 
completely  efficient  and  reliable  from  the 
standpoint  of  accumulation,  processing  and 
distribution,  just  the  same  as  our  farmer- 
growers  are  as  good,  reliable  and  efficient  in 
the  production  field  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. Furthermore,  I  know  that  Ontario 
dealers  support  the  basic  principle  on  which 
the  Ontario  bean  growers  marketing  board 
was  established. 

The  agriculture  industry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  sum  of  its  several  parts,  each  with  a 
closely  related  responsibility  to  the  other.  The 
producer,  processor  and  distributor,  as  well 
as  consumer,  whether  the  latter  be  domestic 
or  foreign,  each  has  an  equally  important  role 
to  play;  but  it  can  only  be  accomplished  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence.  The 
differences  between  some— and  I  emphasize 
some— growers  as  represented  by  the  board, 
the  dealers  and  the  hon.  Minister  are  small 
and  if  resolved,  and  resolved  soon,  can  only 
result  in  a  closer,  stronger  relationship  of  all 
segments  of  an  important  sector  of  our  agri- 
cultural industry. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  about.  In  this  I  support  him 
wholeheartedly.   I   suggest  all  in  this  House 
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should  support  him  rather  than  propose 
measures  which  can  only  be  divisive  in 
character,  and  which  were  stated  for  rather 
obvious  purposes  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  propose  to  the 
House  also,  the  implementation  of  a  sugges- 
tion that  has  been  under  consideration  of 
the  hon.  Minister  and  his  advisers  for  some 
time?  I  have  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  research  facilities  which  would  combine 
the  efforts  of  the  growers  board,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  and  other  appropriate  agencies 
in  a  programme  of  plant  breeding  and  collec- 
tion here  in  Ontario,  with  the  end  in  mind  of 
further  developing  varieties  of  seed  that 
would  be  even  more  particularly  adapted  to 
the  production  needs  and  characteristics  of 
the  growing  areas  of  our  province. 

As  already  mentioned,  much  has  been  done 
by  Michigan  state  authorities  in  this 
important  field.  I  have  already  indicated 
the  extent  to  which  improved  varieties  of 
seed  have  meant  in  broadening  and  extend- 
ing the  areas  of  production  in  Ontario.  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
co-operation  and  collaboration  between 
Michigan  and  Ontario  in  this  important  field 
of  agriculture  research.  As  we  now  appear 
to  be  on  the  threshold  of  exciting  possibilities 
in  terms  of  expanding  our  production  areas 
even  further,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
pursue  our  endeavours  in  this  direction  even 
more  aggressively  with  some  special  field 
testing  and  subsequent  selection  and  plant 
breeding,  using  our  own  facilities  as  a 
measure  of  further  collaboration  in  this  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  very  interested,  listening  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  outlining  the 
research  programme  for  the  bean  industry 
in  the  province.  I  must  say  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  in  the  past  with  this  bean 
marketing  board.  The  hon.  Minister  has  told 
us  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  have  a  bean 
plant  operating  under  the  board;  there  has 
to  be  something  done  to  divide  this.  I  believe 
he  has  had  set  up  an  inquiry  by  Price 
Waterhouse,  and  if  I  understand  correctly, 
the  report  is  in. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Minister,  I  had  thought 
the  bean  board  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful boards  we  had  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  has  brought  the  price  of  beans  to  where 
most  of  us  who  are  in  the  bean  business  can 
exist  and  make  a  livelihood.  I  am  one  who 
is  very  much  concerned  to  hear  this  report 
from  Price,  Waterhouse.  I  must  agree  that 
they  are  a  very  capable  firm,  but  I  hesitate 


to  go  along  with  anything  that  might  upset 
a  fair  return  to  the  producers  of  beans.  I 
hope  the  hon.  Minister  can  advise  us— maybe 
he  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind— what 
course  is  going  to  be  followed  since  Price, 
Waterhouse  has  put  in  their  report. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways I  do  appreciate  hearing  him  recommend 
a  research  programme  for  the  bean  industry 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  think  it 
is  a  step  forward;  I  think  it  is  a  step  that 
should  perhaps  have  been  taken  long  ago, 
Mr.    Chairman. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  hear  that  there  is 
a  keen  demand  in  the  British  market  for 
Ontario-grown  white  beans.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  could  advise  us  what  course  is 
going  to  be  taken  since  this  report  has  now 
reached  his  office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways,  concerning,  first  of  all, 
the  support  for  me  on  the  matter  of  establish- 
ing floor  prices.  I  am  so  convinced  that  we 
are  right  in  this  that  I  believe  that  every 
day,  even  today,  it  is  costing  the  bean  farmers 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  money  not  to  have 
this  price  established.  I  mean  that  sincerely, 
because  just  as  soon  as  that  price  is  set 
across  in  the  United  States  and  this  price  here 
is  not  set,  our  bean  dealers,  with  inquiries 
coming  to  them  indicating  the  need  and  the 
demand  of  the  British  market  for  beans,  can- 
not give  them  a  price.  That  is  how  bad  it 
is  right  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  suggestion  for 
further  research  facilities.  I  think  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  a  research 
institute  in  the  province  of  Ontario  which 
has  done,  to  my  mind,  a  magnificent  job  in 
co-ordinating  research  within  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  Canada,  and  indeed  in  the 
United  States.  This  matter  of  research  on 
growing  and  development  of  new  varieties 
of  beans  came  up,  I  believe,  two  years  ago 
for  discussion  with  the  research  institute. 
It  was  decided  at  that  time  to  use  every 
possible  means  of  co-ordination  between  the 
University  of  Michigan  research  facilities  on 
new  varieties  of  beans  and  our  own  research 
stations  here  in  Ontario  at  Guelph  and  at 
Ridgetown.  There  has  been  the  closest  co- 
ordination here,  but  I  believe  we  must 
recognize  the  changing  trends  in  the  bean- 
growing  areas  across  Ontario.  They  are 
expanding  north  and  east  very  rapidly  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  are  being  grown  in  areas 
of  Kent  and  lower  Lambton  county.  So  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  has 
made   an   excellent   suggestion   here.     I   feel 
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that  we  should  do  a  good  deal  more  to  estab- 
lish test  plots  in  these  new  areas  to  see  what 
the  reaction  of  climate  and  soil  is  going  to 
be  on  these  varieties. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  question  the 
hon.  member  for  Kent  East  has  raised  con- 
cerning implementation  of  the  Price,  Water- 
house  report,  let  me  say  it  is  under  active 
discussion  by  the  bean  board.  What  they  are 
going  to  do  with  it,  I  do  not  know,  to  date. 

The  other  point  that  the  hon.  member 
raised  was  that  the  bean  board  had  been  the 
most  effective  commodity  marketing  board 
we  have  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  what  the  bean  board  has 
done.  I  believe  in  giving  credit  \yhere  credit 
is  due,  but  I  want  also  to  point  out,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  that  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
bean  board  has  acted  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  bean  farmers  in  Ontario  or  those  who 
would  like  to  grow  beans  in  this  province. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  in  1962  and  1963, 
the  bean  dealers  in  this  province  in  price 
negotiations  offered  the  bean  board  $7  a 
hundred  as  a  floor  price  for  beans.  And 
what  was  the  price  settled  on?  $6.35.  Why? 
Why  was  this  done,  when  we  know  that  in 
Canada  there  is  a  market  annually  for  at 
least  600,000  hundredweight  of  beans  every 
year?  The  domestic  consumption  of  beans 
in  Canada  is  about  3  to  3.6  pounds,  and 
it  is  increasing  at  about  the  rate  of  our 
population  increase  annually.  So  we  know, 
relatively,  what  the  annual  consumption  of 
beans  is. 

Along  with  this  figure,  there  is  a  77  cent 
stabilization  fund  taken  off  the  price  of  beans 
to  aid  in  export  sales,  over  and  above  the 
domestic  export  price.  There  is  not  a  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
should  not  have  gotten  $7  a  hundred  mini- 
mum for  their  beans  in  1962  and  1963.  That 
is  600,000  hundredweight  of  beans  at  a 
loss  of  65  cents  a  hundred.  What  does  this 
figure  out  to  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
farmers  of  Ontario?  In  1964,  when  it  came 
to  the  price  negotiations  the  bean  dealers, 
among  other  reasons,  said,  "there  is  no  point 
in  us  even  offering,  this  group  will  not  even 
accept  the  higher  price  for  beans  that  we 
are  ready  to  offer." 

So  there  was  nothing  done  about  negotia- 
tions. They  refused  to  negotiate.  The  take- 
over clause  was  one  of  the  reasons.  I  will 
admit  that  they  refused  to  negotiate,  but 
certainly  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years 
was  indicative  to  them  that  there  was  bad 
faith  some  place  along  the  line. 

The  result  was  that  an  arbitration  was  set 


up  under  the  terms  of  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act  and  the  price  was  established, 
not  at  $6.35  as  the  bean  board  wanted,  but  as 
arbitrarily  was  decided  by  the  arbitration 
board  at  $6.60  a  hundred  for  beans. 

Mr.  Spence:  That  is  just  the  floor  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  just  the  floor 
price,  exactly.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  go  on  up,  as  they  have  gone  on  up. 
But  I  want  to  ask  my  hon.  friend,  why  would 
the  bean  board  set  the  price  so  low  and  then 
start  bidding  above  that  floor  price  for  beans 
right  off  the  bat?  The  simple  fact  of  it  is  that 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  past  is  that 
when  they  bid  more  for  beans  than  they  were 
actually  worth  on  the  market  and  sold  them 
for  less  than  they  could  obtain  on  the  market, 
they  could  reach  into  the  other  pocket,  where 
their  licence  fee  was,  and  take  out  the  losses 
and  pay  the  losses.  The  individual  dealers 
cannot  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

Now  that  is  one  thing  that  I  think  is  wrong. 
It  is  not  easy  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  stand 
here  in  this  House  and  say  these  things,  nor 
for  the  Minister  of  Highways,  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron,  to  stand  in  this  House 
and  say  these  things  about  a  commodity 
marketing  board  that  affects  the  people  in 
our  own  areas,  that  affects  friends  and  neigh- 
bours of  both  of  us,  whom  we  know  and 
have  known  since  we  grew  up  together  and 
on  whom  we  have  differing  opinions.  But  as 
a  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  this 
government,  I  have  to  think  of  the  good  of 
the  industry  and  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario, 
and  I  have  to  take  that  stand. 

I  plead  with  the  bean  board  today,  I 
plead  with  them,  to  recognize  these  differ- 
ences and  to  sit  down  and  resolve  these 
differences  in  order  that  we  might  get  on 
with  the  business  of  expanding  the  agricul- 
tural food  exports  of  this  province  and  really 
accomplish  something  that  is  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question?  One  of  our  dealers 
is  handling  60  per  cent  of  the  beans;  is  this 
fair,  why  is  one  dealer  handling  60  per  cent 
of  the  beans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  there   is   anything  fair  about 
this  or  unfair  about  it.    Surely  to  goodness- 
Mr.  Oliver:  A  lot  of  beans! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  A  lot  of  beans  indeed; 
a  lot  of  beans  is  right;  a  trite  statement. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  indicative  of  the 
expansion  of  one  man  under  the  operation 
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of  the  present  bean  board  that  has  allowed 
him  to  reach  the  place  you  say  he  has 
reached. 

Now  there  are  differing  figures  as  to 
whether  he  handles  60  per  cent  or  not.  There 
are  figures  quoted  where  he  handles  40  per 
cent.  There  are  some  who  say  he  handles  50 
per  cent,  some  60.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  need  the 
co-operation  of  bean  dealers,  just  as  we  need 
the  co-operation  of  all  commodity  handlers 
in  this  province  who  render  a  service  to  us 
as  farmers  and  producers.  That  to  me  is  just 
sound  common  sense  and  logic. 

The  way  to  get  that  co-operation,  is  to  try 
to  meet  on  common,  mutual  ground,  recog- 
nize differences  that  may  exist  and  try  to 
iron  them  out  to  the  general,  mutual  satis- 
faction of  both  parties,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  both  groups  are  intended  to  serve, 
in  the  end  result,  the  best  interests  of  all 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  hon. 
Minister  is  right.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this 
field,  nor  have  I  made  a  study  of  it.  But  one 
thing  that  alarms  me,  as  I  believe  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  outlined  in  his  address  the 
other  day,  is  that  the  prices  of  all  agricultural 
products  are  lower  today  than  in  1951.  That 
is  14  years  ago,  Mr.  Minister,  and  here  we 
have  white  beans  higher.  This  is  what 
staggers  me.  Whether  we  are  right  or 
whether  we  are  wrong,  I  hope  you  are  right. 
I  cannot  argue  with  you  on  that,  but  it 
makes  me  wonder.  We  hope  that  we  do  not 
upset  anything  that  has  worked,  has  brought 
in  a  fair  return  to  those  growing  white  beans 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  just  say  one  more  word  in  this  con- 
nection, because  I  think  the  inference  has 
been  left  here  that  it  is  the  bean  board  which 
has  been  responsible  for  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  think  they  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  they  may  have 
helped  to  some  degree,  but  they  are  certainly 
by  no  means  responsible  for  all  the  increase 
in  price.  The  very  fact  that  the  bean  price 
has  increased  to  the  place  it  has  today  is 
because  the  market  for  beans  in  Great 
Britain  has  increased  by  over  100  per  cent 
in  11  years.  When  you  have  a  buoyant  mar- 
ket like  that  to  which  you  can  ship  surplus, 
as  long  as  there  is  not  too  much  surplus, 
there  is  no  problem  at  all. 

But  you  see,  the  fact  that  you  and  I  as 
farmer    members    and    as    members    of    this 


House  must  recognize,  is  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  expand  and  to  exploit  every 
opportunity  we  have  to  sell  more  of  any 
agricultural  food  product  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  province.  So  with  that  in  mind, 
surely  it  must  naturally  follow  that  this  bean 
board  that  we  talk  about  should  have  gone 
out,  recognizing  the  importance  of  that  grow- 
ing market,  and  said  to  the  farmers  of  On- 
tario: Look,  grow  more  beans;  here  is  an 
opportunity;  let  us  cash  in  on  this  growing 
market. 

And  what  did  they  do?  They  went  out  said: 
Oh,  no,   do  not  increase  production! 

This  does  not  make  sense,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  right  across  the  line  the  Americans  in- 
creased their  sales  to  Great  Britain  by  56  per 
cent,  while  we  increased  ours  by  6.7  per 
cent.  There  is  the  thing  that  is  wrong,  as  I 
see  it.  I  feel  that  when  we  have  an  advantage 
of  15.5  per  cent  in  our  market  over  others, 
tliat  we  should  have  been  exploiting  it  to  a  far 
greater  degree. 

I  point  that  out,  that  the  bean  board  to 
my  mind  had  very  little  efi^ect  on  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  beans  compared  to  what  they 
were  in  1951.  No  more  than  that  the  Ameri- 
cans affected  the  price  more  than  anyone 
else.  It  is  a  growing  market,  indicated  by  the 
acceptance  by  the  British  housewife  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  canned  vegetables 
there  is  in  Great  Britain  today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  107. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  might  just  add  this  one  small 
point.  My  hon.  colleague  from  Kent  East 
has  raised  the  fact  that  one  dealer  who 
happens  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  East  has  a  large  percentage 
of  the  market.  I  do  not  think  the  percentage 
matters,  but  I  think  to  be  completely  fair 
it  should  be  added  at  this  point  that  the 
greatest  share  of  the  credit  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  market  which  we  now  enjoy  in 
the  United  Kingdom  goes  to  that  company.  I 
would  think  that  the  hon.  member  for  Kent 
East  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that. 

And  if  this  is  true,  then  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  beans,  in  which  you  are  interested, 
and  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  is  high 
today,  then  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  should 
go  back— and  let  us  name  him  here— to  W. 
G.  Thompson,  who  was  a  former  member  of 
this  House.  He  has  done  a  tremendous  job 
in  developing  this  market  in  the  United  King- 
dom. I  do  not  think  it  should  be  left  that 
there  should  be  any  criticism  of  the  job  that 
he  did  in  that  market.  I  do  not  think  you 
want  to  leave  that  criticism. 
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Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  left 
any  inference  of  criticism  against  him.  I 
wanted  to  know  why  one  dealer  had  60  per 
cent  of  the  business  in  the  bean  industry.  It 
is  unusual.  We  have  co-operatives  all  over 
southwestern  Ontario  and  they  cannot  sell. 
I  would  like  to  know  why  they  cannot  sell. 
The  hon.  Minister  has  been  over  to  Europe, 
to  England;  he  has  examined  the  bean  in- 
dustr>'  and  here  we  only  got  one,  practically 
one,  operator  who  can  market  beans.  This  is 
\\  hat  makes  it  unusual  for  me. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  in  regard  to  the  bean  industry:  Why 
has  it  expanded  like  it  has,  or  we  could  have 
been  growing  more  beans  in  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

One  of  the  reasons  is  on  account  of  the 
price  of  corn,  on  account  of  the  price  of  soy- 
beans. There  is  a  great  risk  in  growing  white 
beans  on  account  of  weather  conditions.  When 
you  grow  corn  and  soybeans  there  is  no  risk. 
The  price  of  soybeans  and  corn  has  increased, 
so  the  income  per  acre  is  practically  the 
same  as  what  it  is  for  beans,  and  naturally 
you  would  grow  the  crop  that  has  the  least 
work  and  the  least  risk. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
a  few  comments  in  this  connection.  I  was 
very  interested  in  what  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  had  to  say  about  the  bean  industry. 
I  know  that  he  has  a  great  many  growers  in 
his  riding  as  I  have  in  mine.  Certainly  he 
is  most  interested  in  it,  and  I  am  interested 
in  a  solution  being  found  to  this  rather  thorny 
problem  as  well. 

He  did  say  that  we  in  the  Opposition  had 
talked  about  this  problem  for  obvious  reasons, 
and  I  hope  he  was  not  imputing  motives  to 
me.  I  am  certainly  as  interested  in  finding 
a  solution  to  it  as  he  is,  and  I  want  to  make 
that    abundantly    clear. 

I  did  mention  a  little  earlier  that  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  the  government  and  the 
bean  growers  marketing  board  were  on  a  col- 
lision course  in  this  connection.  The  govern- 
ment has  said  that  the  company  and  the 
marketing  board  must  be  separated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  marketing  board  says  that 
it  is  not  going  to  separate  the  company  from 
the  board  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
government.  It  seems  rather  obvious  that  this 
is   a   collision    course. 

What  I  suggested  at  that  time  was  the 
setting  up  of  a  co-operative,  with  a  special 
relationship  to  the  marketing  board.  This 
co-operative  could  handle  beans,  and  per- 
haps enlarge  its  area  eventually  to  handle 
wheat  and  a  number  of  other  products.    It 


seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  workable  solution, 
and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
should  do  everything  in  his  power  to  get 
together  with  the  personnel  of  the  bean 
growers  marketing  board,  to  try  to  convince 
them  that  this  is  a  good  thing,  and  one  way 
out  of  the  rather  nasty  situation  that  has 
developed  in  the  bean  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Could  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  what  he  meant  by  that  "special 
relationship"  there?  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
member  mentioned  that  the  other  day  and 
it  intrigues  me.  I  wonder  what  you  mean 
by  that. 

Mr.  Gaunt.  I  did  make  reference  to  it  the 
other  day.  I  said  that  the  special  relationship 
could  include  some  of  the  same  personnel. 
That  is  to  say,  some  personnel  on  the  market- 
ing board  could  also  be  directors  and  man- 
agers, if  you  will,  in  the  co-operative.  That 
is  what  I  meant  by  the  special  relationship. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Like  the  cheese  set-up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  want  to  say 
we  have  done  everything  I  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  in  trying  to  get  them  to  set 
up  a  co-operative.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
them  at  some  length,  and  I  know  that  the 
farm  products  marketing  board  on  innumer- 
able occasions  have  both,  verbally  and  in 
writing,  suggested  that  this  be  done.  But 
they  seem  to  feel  that  they  do  not  want  to 
accept  that  suggestion. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  one  does,  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  why 
they  take  this  attitude,  because  here— is  it 
Fenton  Cryderman  who  is  the  vice-chairman 
of  the  United  Co-Operators  of  Ontario,  who 
is  also  a  member  and  a  past-president,  I 
believe,  of  the  Ontario  bean  growers  market 
board,  sitting  on  the  board?  Surely,  you  could 
not  have  a  man  who  was  more  indoctrinated 
with  co-operative  philosophy  than  a  vice- 
chairman  of  the  United  Co-Operators  of 
Ontario!  And  yet  he  refuses  to  accept  this 
suggestion.   It  defies  my  sense  of  reason. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  this  vote.  Some  two  thousand  words 
back  I  was  quoting  from  a  document  with 
reference  to  a  co-op  abattoir  in  Nova  Scotia. 
I  was  not  in  a  position  to  state  with  certainty 
who  signed  it— all  I  stated  was  that  it  was 
an  official.  The  document  is  the  product  of 
Douglas  Curtis,  president  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Co-Operative  Abattoirs  Limited,  and  it  was 
dated  May  24,  1965.  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  it  is  accurate  and,  therefore, 
either  he  or  I,   preferably  he   since  he  has 
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more  time  and  machinery,  should  try  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  information  he  has 
been  given  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
<2hairman,  may  I  raise  a  question  concerning 
the  marketing  of  onions?  Is  this  the  correct 
vote? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  realize  from  the  various 
growers  papers  and  so  forth  that  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  our  Ontario  grown 
onions  should  be  exported,  and  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  has  any  figures  at  this  time 
as  to  the  market  availability  and  placing  of 
the  number  of  bags  in  England  this  season? 
Is  there  any  indication  to  date  as  to  what 
our  exports  will  be  of  onions  this  year,  or 
bave  there  been  any  orders  placed  from 
England  as  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  deal  with  this  question,  but 
it  comes  under  the  food  council  vote— not  the 
farm  products  marketing  board  produce.  That 
is  a  food  council  vote.  We  will  deal  with  it 
then,  if  it  is  all  right  with  you,  sir. 

Vote  108  agreed  to. 

On  vote  109: 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  a  bit 
of  a  quandary.  I  have  two  items  that  I  want 
to  bring  up  but  I  just  do  not  know  under 
what  vote  they  would  fall.  One  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  machinery  inquiry  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  machinery  board,  and  the 
other  deals  with  charges  of  a  fertilizer  com- 
pany in  respect  to  the  formulas  that  they  put 
out  on  the  fertilizers.  That  is  to  say,  the 
formula  offences.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
under  which  vote  they  would  fall. 

I  mention  it  in  this  vote  simply  because 
the  information  branch  would  handle  some  of 
this  material,  and  I  know  that  they  have 
sent  out  various  pieces  of  literature  dealing 
in  particular  with  the  machinery  board.  I 
am  wondering  if  it  would  be  all  right  to 
carry  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  For  the  information  of 
the  hon.  member,  the  formula  for  fertilizer 
analysis,  the  consistency  of  formula  analysis- 
Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes,  I  am  referring  to  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  a  federal  respon- 
sibility, and  it  is  administered  by  the  plant 
products  division  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Agriculture.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  had 
one  of  the  inspectors  here  in  the  House  just 


last  Friday,  I  was  talking  to  him  and  intro- 
duced him  to  some  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  other  point  was  the 
machinery  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  should  have  come 
under  the  main  office  vote,  and  we  have 
passed  that.  If  the  hon.  member  has  a 
question  to  ask  I  would  be  pleased  to  deal 
with  it  if  he  wants  to  talk  to  me  later  about 
it.  That  is  in  the  main  office  vote. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Weil,  I  just  wanted  to  make 
one  brief  comment  about  it.  I  know  that 
my  hon.  friend  has  set  up  a  farm  machinery 
board  to  deal  with  machinery,  the  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  farm  machinery  and  so  on. 
But  a  number  of  farmers  have  complained 
that  the  distribution  of  farm  machinery,  and 
particularly  farm  machinery  parts,  in  busy 
times  and  over  the  weekends,  has  not  been 
improved  since  the  hon.  Minister  set  up  his 
farm  machinery  board.  I  was  just  wondering 
if  he  would  have  any  comments.  I  would 
suggest  that  perhaps  this  machinery  board 
could  be  improved,  and  its  operation  stream- 
lined to  that  extent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
disappointed  to  hear  this  comment  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce,  and  I  am 
sure  he  makes  it  in  good  faith.  We  have  been 
led  to  believe  from  general  comments  that 
we  have  heard  that  there  is  an  improvement, 
that  there  is  an  availability  of  parts  on  holi- 
days and  weekends  that  have  not  pertained 
before  the  implementation  of  the  committee's 
study  and  report.  Any  criticism  that  has 
come  to  our  attention  we  have  gone  to  work 
on  it  immediately,  and  relayed  it  to  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  who  is  the  liaison 
man  between  the  machinery  company  and 
the  advisory  board,  and  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  track  down  any  complaint  that  may  arise. 
I  think  he  has  done  an  admirable  job  in 
establishing  a  better  relationship  between  the 
dealers  out  in  the  country  and  the  central 
distributors,  permitting  the  dealers  to  provide 
a  better  service   to  the  farmers   themselves. 

I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  illustrations 
pertaining  to  one  or  two  companies  that  has 
left  something  to  be  desired,  but  I  believe  it 
is  working  itself  out  quite  satisfactorily,  and 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  any  problem  is 
going  to  be  corrected  as  soon  as  the  merger 
completely  takes  place  and  the  organizational 
problems  work  themselves  out. 

We  have  been  pretty  adamant  about  this 
with  the  company  involved,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  think  we  will  find  there  is  a  much 
better    relationship    existing    there    than    in 
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other  places.  Now,  there  are  certain  parts 
for  some  types  of  machines  that  are  outdated, 
they  are  old,  and  are  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
I  must  confess.  On  tlie  other  hand,  I  think 
we  have  generally  accomplished  a  very  great 
deal. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  add  one  footnote  to  what  my  hon. 
friend  has  said.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  been 
working  with  this  board,  and  the  board  itself 
has  been  conducting  its  work  in  this  area 
with  such  a  degree  of  success.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  farmers  have,  in  the  past, 
experienced  considerable  difficulty,  particu- 
larly on  holidays  and  weekends,  and  my  hon. 
friend  and  I  know  that  when  a  farmer  is 
harvesting  and  a  machine  breaks  it  is  most 
distressing  not  to  be  able  to  get  a  part  for 
that  machine.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
board  has  been  this  effective,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  even  more  so  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  pose  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  in 
regard  to  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  on 
May  13  from  Barney  Wilson  of  the  Ontario 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  association.  It 
concerns  a  broadcast  given  over  the  CBC  net- 
work. Last  year,  I  read  into  the  record  what 
I  think  this  House  considered,  and  I  person- 
ally considered,  a  very  derogatory  writing 
concerning  agriculture  in  our  province.  This 
is  a  very  similar  thing  which  was  broadcast 
by  our  own  CBC  network.  I  just  wondered, 
did  the  deputy  Minister  reprimand  the 
directors  of  the  CBC  concerning  this  broad- 
cast? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  realizes  that  we  in  this  House 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  CBC.  What 
they  broadcast  is  their  own  affair.  I  must 
confess  I  have  not  heard  the  article  he 
refers  to.  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  deputies 
that  we  have  a  copy  here,  so  if  this  is  the 
case  we  will  have  a  look  at  it.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  has  happened. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of 
interest  I  would  be  most  interested  in  learn- 
ing of  the  policy  of  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  respect  to  the  information  branch, 
that  is  to  say,  how  many  broadcasts  on  tele- 
sion  and  radio  are  conducted  monthly,  and 
what  is  the  hon.  Minister's  policy  in  inter- 
viewing various  people  at  the  university  at 
Guelph  and  elsewhere  within  the  agricul- 
tural industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  As  far  as  the  number 
of  broadcasts  per  month,  I  cannot  give  the 
hon.  member  those  figures.    I  do  not  know  if 


they  are  here  or  not.  If  they  are,  they  are 
probably  through  some  of  this  information 
which  involves  several  pages.  I  do  not  think 
that  needs  to  be  read  in  the  House.  I  would 
say  that  the  policy  of  the  information  branch 
is  to  relay  to  the  agricultural  community  the 
information  pertaining  to  the  findings  of 
research,  and  the  developments  of  agricul- 
ture as  it  pertains  today.  I  think  it  has  been 
done  with  a  good  deal  of  success.  Television 
clips  and  tapes  have  been  made.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  significant  contributions  ever 
made  in  an  extension  programme  was  that 
pertaining  to  the  three  television  broadcasts 
relating  to  the  business  of  farming  through 
co-operation  with  the  CBC. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Farm  management. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  farm  management. 
The  Business  of  Farming,  I  believe  was  the 
title  of  these  three  consecutive  broadcasts, 
beginning  I  beheve  at  10.30  in  the  forenoon 
and  nmning  an  hour  to  11.30.  We  found,  on 
research,  that  there  was  a  very  wide  accept- 
ance of  this  programme.  It  involved  farmers 
—practical  farmers  from  across  Ontario— with 
farm  management  specialists,  extension 
specialists  in  various  fields,  not  only  in  farm 
management  but  in  engineering  and  what- 
have-you,  sitting  down  to  discuss  with  these 
farmers  their  operation,  and  the  film  being 
made  on  the  actual  operation  of  the  farms 
and  discussing  it  with  them.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  series.  I  heard  more  favourable 
comment  from  that  than  any  other  series  that 
I  know  anything  about. 

To  me  this  is  the  new  modern  concept  of 
getting  information  out  to  farmers.  The  old 
way  of  short  courses  that  we  used  to  attend, 
years  and  years  ago— a  month's  short  course, 
or  two  weeks  or  what-have-you  —  in  indi- 
vidual commvmities  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  extension  branch  and  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  representatives 
were  very,  very  effective.  But  when  you  use 
television  you  can  spread  right  across  the 
province  in  the  series  of  programmes  that 
has  an  enormous  impact,  and  it  brings  up-to- 
date  information  to  these  farm  families  in  a 
way  that  is  most  acceptable. 

Some  of  the  comments  that  we  have  had 
on  this,  I  was  interested  to  note,  reveal  that 
they  would  prefer  that  the  hour  started  at 
11.00  and  went  until  noon,  rather  than  start 
at  10.30  and  go  to  11.30.  I  suppose  the 
farmer  does  not  want  to  spend  that  extra 
half-hour  in  the  house.  He  wants  to  come  in 
and  stay  there  until  after  lunch.  I  think  tliat 
is  a  very  practicable  suggestion.  We  intend 
to  carry  this  on  next  year.  To  me,  it  is  a 
tremendous   programme,    a   very    worthwhile 
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programme,  and  one  that  I  think  is  having  a 
very  great  impact. 

As  far  as  our  pohcy  is  concerned  and  what 
we  do  with  farm  news,  94  releases  were  made 
last  year  on  production  and  marketing  in- 
formation, 139  releases  were  made  on 
information  for  consumers  of  Ontario  farm 
products,  104  releases  were  made  on  topics 
of  interest  to  the  home  gardener,  85  an- 
noimccments  on  coming  events  of  importance 
in  the  agricultural  field  across  Ontario  having 
to  do  with  policy  and  programme  announce- 
ments where  statements  were  made.  Then 
there  were  this  other  series  with  feature 
stories  with  40  articles  especially  written  by 
the  department  personnel,  including  staff 
members  at  the  OAC,  Western  Ontario  agri- 
cultural school  and  the  Kemptville  agricultural 
school  where  these  were  widely  used  by  the 
farm  press  as  background  stories  and  for 
information. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  information  branch 
is  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  has 
always  been  intended,  and  that  is  the  dis- 
semination of  news  to  the  people  who  can 
use  the  news.  Regardless  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  research  programme  carried  on  by  the 
agriculture  research  institute,  unless  the  find- 
ings of  research  and  the  findings  of  our  people 
who  are  specialists  in  their  field  are  related 
in  a  practical  way  to  the  understanding  of 
the  farmer  so  that  he  can  apply  it  in  his  own 
individual  circumstance,  they  are  of  little 
use.  This,  to  me,  is  the  function  of  the  in- 
formation branch,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  its  director,  Mr.  Schneller,  and  all  the 
people  who  are  associated  with  him  in  the 
branch.  I  think  they  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
a  magnificent  job,  and  1  feel  are  really  the 
arm  of  our  department  that  implements  the 
functions  of  many  of  the  other  branches. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
say  that  I  appreciate  full  well  the  fact  that 
the  potential  of  television  as  an  educational 
medium  is  certainly  tremendous.  1  am  just 
wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  con- 
sider perhaps  extending  the  programme  be- 
yond the  farm  management  field  into  other 
areas.  I  think  television  offers  a  tremendous 
potential  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  I  think  it  should  be  used  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  sub- 
section 8— compensation  for  damage  by 
hunters— I  notice  this  is  imder  the  livestock 
branch  and  I  would  like  to  pose  two  ques- 
tions. First,  is  there  any  compensation  allow- 
able to  farmers,  say  of  soya  beans,  who  have 
hunters    tramping    through    their    fields,    and 


second,  does  this  apply  to  greenhouse  dam- 
age? In  my  particular  area  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  damage  on  the  boundaries  of  our 
Crown  reserve  in  the  area  by  shotgun  firing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
confess  that  our  present  policy  applies  only 
to  livestock  and  farm  machinery.  Farm  build- 
ings—and I  can  only  assume  the  greenhouses 
must  be  considered  farm  buildings— do  not 
apply  under  our  present  policy. 

Mr.  Paterson:  What  about  the  soya  bean— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  am  sorry,  there 
is  no  application  here. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  member  for  Carleton  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Johnston)  is  absent  from  the  House.  He 
had  some  comments  on  this  vote  that  he  asked 
me  to  make  and  with  your  indulgence  I  will 
do  that  right  now.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  the  Ontario  stock  yards  in  High 
Park  and  also  the  largest  packing  houses  in 
Canada,   so   there  you   go. 

The  policies  and  programmes  administered 
by  the  livestock  branch  are  designed  to  assist 
livestock  producers  in  breeding  meat  animals 
suitable  for  today's  markets  in  an  efficient, 
economical  manner, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  you  know  what  you 
are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Quiet,  please.  Insofar  as 
meat  production  is  concerned,  we  are  a  North 
American  economy  and  so  from  both  a  price 
and  a  quality  standpoint  are  in  competition 
with  U.S.  producers.  Ontario  produces  more 
finished  cattle,  more  hogs  and  more  milk 
than  any  other  province  in  Canada.  Ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent  of  our  cattle  popula- 
tion is  made  up  of  the  dairy  breeds  and  so 
considerable  emphasis  is  placed  in  this  area. 
Fifty-nine  dairy  herd  improvement  associa- 
tions with  a  membership  totalling  nearly 
1,300  are  in  operation.  With  the  average 
herd  size  of  27  cows  there  are  thus  approxi- 
mately 34,000  cows  on  test.  If  only  the  bene- 
fits of  production  records  credited  to  the 
members  are  considered  the  cost  of  about 
$9  per  cow  may  seem  rather  high,  how- 
ever, when  the  value  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion records  and  the  importance  of  production 
records  in  the  proving  of  bulls  in  artificial 
insemination  units  are  considered,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  this  is  a  most  worthwhile  pro- 
gramme. The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
announced— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Cowling:  Just  a  minute,  you  might 
learn  something  new  here. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  announced 
in  the  House  that  this  programme  is  being 
enlarged  through  the  introduction  of  an 
owner-sampler  system  under  which  the  herd 
owner  will  collect  the  milk  samples  and  the 
testing  will  be  completed  by  the  supervisor 
possibly  at  a  central  testing  laboratory.  We 
will  all  recall  the  hon.  Minister  announcing 
this. 

Such  a  system  will  make  possible  the 
testing  of  a  much  larger  number  of  cows  at  a 
lower  cost  per  cow  tested.  A  monthly  mail-in 
system  has  been  conducted  as  a  pilot  project 
in  Bruce  county  with  most  favourable  results. 
The  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher) 
will  know  about  that.  It  is  planned  to  expand 
this  service  as  it  has  been  well  received  by 
the  members  concerned. 

Improvement  programmes  associated  with 
beef  cattle  production  have  continued  to 
expand.  In  1964,  1,397  bulls  were  started  on 
performance  tests  and  1,134  completed  tests. 
During  1964  the  number  of  herds  enrolled 
on  herd  tests  increased  to  34.  Among  the 
commercial  producers  there  is  a  constant  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  beef  bulls  of  good 
type  along  with  good  performance.  Such 
producers  are  encouraged  to  buy  good  per- 
formance-tested bulls  through  a  system  of 
premiums  which  applies  to  those  bulls  which 
have  met  the  necessary  standards  for  type  and 
performance  and  are  sold  through  inspected 
auction  sales.  Good  sires  are  the  foundation 
of  all  livestock  improvement  programmes,  so 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future 
this  policy  should  be  expanded. 

Artificial  insemination  continues  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  livestock  improvement.  Dairy 
herd  improvement  records  show  that  the  off- 
spring of  AI  unit  bulls  produce  more  milk  and 
more  butter  fat  than  those  cows  in  the  same 
herds  that  are  sired  by  bulls  in  natural 
service.  Assistance  to  artificial  insemination 
units  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  grant  on  the 
purchase  of  sires  subject  to  certain  regulations. 
Dairy  sires  can  qualify  for  grants  totalling 
$750  and  beef  sires  for  grants  totalling  $600. 

The  service  to  farmers  in  northern  Ontario 
is  subsidized  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  cow 
bred  in  those  areas,  and  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $30,000  per  year.  Total  assistance  to 
artificial  insemination  \mits  is  nearly  $60,000 
per  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  beef  cattle,  the  main 
assistance  to  swine  producers  is  in  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  on  approved  performance- 
tested  boars.  Many  progressive  commercial 
producers   will   not   buy   boars   that    do   not 


meet  the  standards  of  this  programme. 
Premiums  in  excess  of  $40,000  were  paid  to 
approximately  1,400  commercial  producers 
who  purchased  such  boars  in  1964. 

While  sheep  production  is  not  a  major 
enterprise  in  Ontario,  through  the  federal- 
provincial  sheep  assistance  policy  over  4,000 
breeding  ewes  were  brought  into  Ontario 
from  vN'cstern  Canada  in  1964.  This  is  the  only 
source  of  relatively  large  numbers  of  uniform 
commercial  ewes  available  to  Ontario  farmers 
who  wish  to  enlarge  their  flocks.  Distribution 
of  good  quality  purebred  stock  throughout 
the  province  is  encouraged  by  the  paying  of 
grants  to  inspected,  approved,  consigned  sales. 
In  the  case  of  cattle  sales  the  grants  are  $5 
per  head,  for  swine  $2.50  per  head  and  for 
sheep  almost  $1  per  head  sold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  during  the 
comments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce,  he  was  talking  about  the  price  received 
on  hogs  on  the  market.  Well,  according  to  the 
Globe  and  Mail  of  just  a  day  or  two  ago— 
and  this  took  place  at  the  stockyards  in  To- 
ronto-top beef  sold  for  $27.90  and  hogs  got 
up  to  $32.35,  which  is  a  high,  high  figure  for 
hogs  and  is  an  indication  of  the  great  job  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  vote  110,  item  4.  The  amount  of  money 
to  be  voted  is  justified  as  serving  a  most 
important  purpose.  When  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  visited  the  Rainy  River 
district  during  1963  he  observed  the  possi- 
bilities of  beef  cattle  raising  in  the  area,  and 
the  programme  was  inaugurated  by  the 
cattlemen's  co-operative  through  the  purchase 
of  some  365  head  of  breeder  cattle  and  some 
bulls  from  out  of  the  province.  I  bring  that  to 
your  attention— out  of  the  province. 

This  represents  a  guaranteed  loan  of  about 
$100,000  and  as  stated  before,  the  distribu- 
tion has  been  based  upon  ten  animals  per 
farmer.  Last  year  45  farmers  from  the  three 
districts  of  northwestern  Ontario  were  invited 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  tour  the 
different  beef  breeder  and  feed  lots  in  this 
part  of  Ontario  and  this  included  a  visit  to  a 
bull  sale  auction. 

The  result  of  this  visit  was  that  three 
farmers  from  the  Rainy  River  district  attend- 
ing the  hay  sale  dming  the  spring  purchased 
27  registered  bulls  at  approximately  $14,000. 
This  money  remained  in  the  province  instead 
of  going  to  western  Canada.  In  my  opinion, 
this  vote  justifies  the  continued  confidence 
of  this  Legislature  in  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gramme. The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  interest  in  further- 
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ing  the  beef  cattle  arrangements  in  the  Rainy 
River  district. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
a  few  comments  concerning  AI.  My  hon. 
friend  from  High  Park  made  reference  to  this 
in  passing  and  I  would  just  like  to  make  a 
few  comments.  I  would  agree  with  him  when 
he  says  that  AI  has  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  livestock  industry  for  the 
past  number  of  years.  The  quality  of  the 
average  herd  has  certainly  been  raised 
through  AI  and  its  services. 

I  would  point  out  that  as  far  as  AI  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  many  farmers  have  used  it 
indiscriminately.  I  say  this  because  I  have 
gone  into  farms  on  occasions  and  have  been 
told  by  the  farmer  that  he  has  a  bunch  of 
cows  or  heifers  that  have  been  sired  by  eight 
to  twelve  and  sometimes  even  more  bulls. 
Now  to  me  this  would  indicate  that  the 
farmer  has  no  planned  programme  when  this 
large  number  of  sires  is  used  in  the  breed- 
ing programme  of  a  herd  of  cows. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  depart- 
ment should  take  a  look  at  this  particular 
matter  because  I  understand  that  80  per  cent 
of  those  farmers  on  DHIA  use  artificial  serv- 
ices. I  would  think  that  the  department, 
through  its  DHIA  programme,  would  be  well 
advised  to  employ  a  geneticist  on  a  full-time 
basis  to  advise  farmers  concerning  a  breeding 
programme.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule  of  genetics 
that  live  breeding  is  much  more  effective  in 
establishing  a  good  solid  breed,  improving 
the  breed  on  a  long-term  basis,  than  is  either 
in-breeding  or  outside.  So  I  would  say  that 
if  a  geneticist  were  employed  bv  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  a  full-time  basis  I 
think  he  could  perform  a  very  real  service. 

He  could  set  out  for  every  farmer— and  I 
think,  if  I  recall  correctly,  there  are  about 
1,280-odd  farmers  on  DHIA— he  could  set  out 
for  those  farmers  a  planned  breeding  pro- 
gramme established  on  sound,  genetic  prin- 
ciples. He  could  show  him  how  he  could 
improve  his  herd  through  line  breeding  and 
advise  him  what  sires  he  should  use.  I  think 
that  in  the  long  run  this  would  be  a  very  real 
service  to  the  farmers  in  this  province  be- 
cause, as  I  said  before,  they  tend  to  use  too 
many  sires  to  actually  carry  out  a  common- 
sense  breeding  programme.  I  would  say  that 
this  could  be  extended. 

It  would  even,  in  the  final  analysis,  encour- 
age the  artificial  insemination  units  to  hire 
their  own  geneticists,  and  second  it  would 
certainly  move  them  into  the  field  of  recog- 
nizing that  they  must  get  related  sires;  that  is 
to  say  in  their  purchase  of  sires  they  would  be 
more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  perhaps 


should  be  purchasing  in  common  terms, 
cousins,  if  you  will,  rather  than  unrelated 
animals.  I  say  that  because  I  feel  that  the 
two  points  that  I  made  could  result  from  the 
fact  that  the  department,  if  it  sees  fit,  should 
get  a  geneticist  and  work  with  the  farmers 
in  this  connection. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  real  result  to  be 
obtained  from  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  let  that  suggestion  go  by  for  the  simple 
reason  that  my  hon.  friend  recommends  the 
hiring  of  a  geneticist.  Now  this  is  a  good 
lesson  in  genetics  with  which  any  good 
farmer  would  agree.  But  for  the  department 
to  go  out  and  hire  a  geneticist  to  try  to 
persuade  farmers  of  the  value  of  line  breeding 
is  something  that  the  farmer,  if  he  would  read 
the  literature  that  he  gets  from  his  own  arti- 
ficial insemination  unit,  would  know  the 
benefit  of  right  now. 

Each  insemination  unit  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  sends  this  out  in  the  form  of  a  news- 
letter to  every  farmer  indicating  the  value  of 
certain  blood  lines  that  are  established  and 
pertain  in  the  various  bulls  whose  semen  is 
available  from  that  unit.  Any  good  farmer 
would  recognize  the  importance  of  the  theory 
which  my  hon.  friend  has  expounded  today. 

Now,  how  you  persuade  farmers  not  to 
order  semen  from  a  particular  bull  over  a 
period  of  a  year  or  two  years  to  establish  a 
imiformity  within  the  herd  is  something  that 
I  just  do  not  know.  The  fact  that  the  number 
of  inseminations  is  increasing  annually  is  an 
indication  that  artificial  insemination  is 
accepted  by  the  farmers.  Good  service  is 
being  provided,  but  how  one  gets  farmers  to 
accept  the  fact  that  they  should  be  uniform  in 
their  requests  or  that  they  should  request 
semen  from  a  given  bull  for  a  given  period 
of  time  to  establish  that  uniformity  that  we 
all  like  to  see  in  a  herd  of  cattle,  is  a  point 
for  which  I  do  not  think  I  would  want  to 
have  to  accept  the  responsibility.  You  can 
do  all  the  educating  you  like.  You  can  lead 
a  horse  to  water  but  you  cannot  make  him 
drink. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that 
this  is  so.  I  realize  that  what  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter said  is  so,  but  I  just  want  to  point  out  to 
him  that  a  lot  of  the  pamphlets  which  are 
sent  out  by  the  AI  units  are  rather  com- 
plicated and  perhaps  the  ordinary  farmer 
just  does  not  understand  them.  My  point 
was  that  if  the  department  had  a  geneticist 
the  theories  which  are  expounded  in  some 
of  these  articles  could  be  brought  down  to 
earth,   simplified   and   brought   down   to   the 
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point  where  he  could  understand  them  and 
could  apply  them. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  110, 
item  8,  compensation  for  damage  by  hunters, 
$15,000:  I  see  in  the  estimates  for  last  year 
that  tliere  was  $15,000  allotted  for  this. 
Could  the  hon.  Minister  inform  us  if  this 
was  just  for  livestock  shot  by  hunters,  or 
what  does  it  cover,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  was  only  for  live- 
stock, and  the  amount  was  just  under  $14,000. 

Mr.  Spence:  How  many  head  of  cattle  or 
horses— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  One  hundred  and  seven. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mastitis 
control  programme  was  mentioned  a  few 
votes  ago,  I  do  not  know  how  extensively 
the  hon.  Minister  went  into  it— 

Hon.  Mr.   Stewart:    It  is  in  the  veterinary 
services  branch  and  we  will  come  to  it- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  this  connection.  I  would 
like  to  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  HOP 
programme.  I  realize  full  well  that  it  is  a 
Dominion  programme,  but  I  want  to  make 
some  reference  to  it,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  impress  upon  my  hon.  friend's  mind 
that  perhaps  he  could  go  to  Ottawa  and 
suggest  that  a  few  changes  be  made  in  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  far  as  the  ROP 
record  of  performance  is  concerned,  the  rate 
of  gain  is  set  out.  The  ROP  score  is  indica- 
tive of  the  carcass  quality  and  the  score— if 
you  like— of  the  hog  when  it  is  killed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  ROP  record  should 
actually  contain  a  maturity  date,  paid  when 
it  is  scored  anywhere  from,  I  suppose  60  to 
100,  if  100  is  possible.  But  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  maturity  date  on  that  ROP 
record,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  think  that 
I  am  right  in  that,  so  that  you  may— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Would  the  hon.  member  explain,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park, 
what  ROP  stands  for? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Record  of  performance.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  tell  my  hon.  friend  from 
High  Park  that  ROP  is  record  of  performance. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  knew  that, 
and  it  is  a  record  of  performance  insofar  as 
milk  content  is  concerned. 


Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes,  sure,  I  am  very  familiar 
with  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  tell  my  hon. 
friend  that  it  also  applies  to  pigs  and  hogs 
and  the  swine  industry. 

In  any  case,  the  point  I  was  making  is  that 
an  ROP  score  as  such  does  not  give  an 
entirely  true  picture.  That  is  to  say,  a  pig 
might  have  a  score  of,  let  us  say,  89,  and 
have  a  maturity  date  of  150  days.  That  ROP 
record  would  be  much  better  to  my  mind 
than  one  that  had  a  score  of  95  with  a 
maturity  date  of  200  days.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  hog  with  the  score  of  89  and  150 
maturity  days  would  be  a  money-maker,  and 
the  one  with  the  score  of  195  and  200  days 
maturity  date  could  in  all  probability  be  a 
bencher  which  would  lose  money. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  maturity  date  is 
very  important  on  any  ROP  records.  I  would 
urge  tlie  hon.  Minister  to  exert  his  influence 
on  the  federal  people  and  see  if  they  could 
change  it  in  that  respect. 

I  would  also  make  passing  reference  to 
selective  registration  for  boars.  I  think  this 
is  an  objective  for  the  future,  I  think  it  is 
something  we  should  be  moving  toward.  I 
feel  that  where  you  have  selective  registration 
of  any  registered  boar,  then  you  weed  out 
the  lower  scorers,  and  in  the  long  run  this 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  industry  as 
such. 

The  Ontario  hog  producers  association's 
annual  convention  in  Toronto  this  past  year— 
I  believe  it  was  March  of  this  year— passed 
a  resolution  which  purported  to  suggest  to 
the  government  that  they  ban  all  unregistered 
sale  of  boars  through  community  sales  yards, 
and  any  other  sales  facilities  in  which  they 
might  be  sold.  I  think  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting  at  that  time  that  the  sale  of 
unregistered  boars  was  a  thing  which  was 
very  detrimental  to  the  hog  industry,  because 
it  was  from  these  boars  that  many  of  the 
B  and  C  grades  were  coming. 

They  felt  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  this  kind  of  thing  be  stopped.  I  have 
seen  many  hogs  pass  through  sales  bams 
that  certainly  were  not  fit  to  go  into  the 
herds  of  farmers  and  sire  pigs.  I  am  as  sure 
as  I  am  standing  here  that  the  pigs  which 
would  result  from  such  a  mating  would  give 
a  large  proportion  B  and  C  grades. 

Another  suggestion  that  was  made  at  the 
Ontario  hog  producers'  annual  meeting  was 
the  fact  that  they  were  interested— I  say 
"they,"  I  mean  the  hog  producers— in  setting 
up  an  export  authority  for  hogs.  I  believe 
the  Danes  have  something  comparable  to 
this.  They  have,  as  was  mentioned  earlier, 
I   believe,   all  the   facilities,   or  most  of  the 
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facilities,  to  process  the  pork  in  their  country, 
and  they  have  an  export  authority  to  handle 
that  pork  so  that  they  can  say  to  Great 
Britain:  "We  are  going  to  give  you  so  much 
pork,"  and  it  is  handled  through  this 
authority. 

It  has  been  very  effective  for  them,  and 
certainly  they  have  had  great  success  with  it, 
because  the  Danish  pork  in  export  markets 
has  been  a  real  competitor  and  has  increased, 
I  believe,  successfully  every  year  for  the  past 
number  of  years.  So  I  would  first  like  my 
hon.  friend  to  comment  on  the  point  about 
selective  registration,  the  fact  that  all  un- 
registered boars  should  not  be  sold  at  com- 
munity sales  bams  and  so  on.  And  then  I 
would  like  him  to  comment  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pork  authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  ROP  service,  as  it 
pertains  to  both  swine  and  cattle,  is  a  federal 
responsibility,  and  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  it  whatever.  The  hon.  member 
prefaced  his  remarks  with  that,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  expect  me  to  comment  in 
that  regard. 

Concerning  the  prohibiting  of  sale  of 
unregistered  boars,  this  is  a  matter  that  I 
think  is  debatable.  I  can  see  the  point  tliat 
he  is  making,  and  I  can  see  where  it 
could  be  useful.  However,  I  would  point 
out  to  him  that  I  have  known  a  number  of 
purebred  breeders  with  the  very  best 
breeding  stock,  who  for  some  reason  or  other 
fail  to  keep  up  the  registration  papers  and 
the  progeny  of  the  very  highly  qualified  sire 
and  dam.  If  such  a  law  were  to  be  enacted 
a  sale  could  not  be  made  of  that  progeny  and 
would  deny  the  right  of  some  farmer  buying 
that  animal  to  carry  on  the  bloodline  of 
that  particular  animal.  So  I  think  we  have 
to  judge  the  abuse  that  might  come  in  to 
any  particular  aspect  of  such  an  arrangement 
as  he  suggests. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  for  one  minute  con- 
done the  use  of  low  quality  or  scrub  sires, 
either  in  livestock  or  hogs  or  sheep.  It  is 
not  good  farming  practice.  We  have  always 
decried  this  as  far  as  possible,  but  I  think 
it  is  going  quite  a  piece  to  say  that  we 
should  have  such  legislation.  I  think  that  the 
good  sound  common  sense  and  judgment  of 
farmers  is  about  the  best  type  of  legislation 
one  can  have  in  this  particular  regard. 

This  pork  authority,  I  am  afraid,  is  some- 
thing I  fail  to  grasp  the  significance  of.  My 
hon.  friend  might  want  to  elucidate  on  it  a 


little  bit  further.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  comment  on  it.  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  it. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
say  that  I  realize  there  is  a  problem.  My 
hon.  friend  has  suggested  that  if  a  farmer 
was  slack,  I  suppose,  in  the  registering  of  a 
good  boar,  then  if  this  were  to  become  law 
then  he  would  be  denied  the  right  to  use 
that  boar.   I  realize  there  is  a  problem  there. 

I  have  been  at  community  sales  when  boars 
were  sold,  and  in  some  cases  peddled  from 
one  place  to  the  other.  Often  the  price  of 
such  a  boar  would  not  be  over  $50.  To  me, 
this  is  bad  for  the  industry.  I  think  that 
improvement  in  the  industry  is  certainly 
hampered  when  such  a  practice  is  taking 
place,  and  in  some  areas  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  quite  common. 

The  other  point  about  the  hog  authority— 
the  Ontario  hog  producers  at  their  annual 
meeting  indicated  that  they  were  in  favour 
of  such  a  hog  authority.  Now  I  presume  that 
they  got  the  idea  from  the  Danes.  As  I 
pointed  out  before,  the  Danish  people  have 
had  such  a  hog  autliority,  an  export  authority, 
for  some  time,  and  the  export  authority 
actually  handles  all  the  pork  for  export.  I 
understand  that  they  actually  negotiate  the 
price  in  all  cases  for  the  export  of  that 
product. 

The  Danes  have  a  two-price  system  for 
pork,  that  is  to  say  they  have  a  price  for 
the  domestic  market  and  a  price  for  the 
export  market,  and  if  the  export  market  is 
such  that  the  producers  cannot  make  a  profit, 
then  the  consumer  is  charged  a  surcharge  on 
the  pork  which  she  buys  in  the  store.  In  this 
way,  the  moneys  resulting  from  that  sur- 
charge are  sent  back  to  the  export  authority, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  distributed  amongst 
the  hog  producers  in  that  country.  In  this 
way,  they  can  maintain  a  satisfactory  price 
to  the  producer.  I  think  this  is  the  way  it 
works.  This  is  my  understanding  of  it,  at 
any  rate.  ', 

Vote  109  agreed  to.  ;  ■        ;  ,  > 

On  vote  110:  '  j 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some 
rather  lengthy  remarks  in  connection  with 
Connaught  laboratories  on  this  Vote,  and  I 
am  just  wondering  if  I  should  st£pft  them  at 
this  time?  j 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  Jlouse  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

(continued) 

On  vote  110: 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  the  Connaught  laboratories  and  their 
full-scale  entry  into  the  swine  business  in  the 
province— indeed  across  Canada.  The  in- 
tended aim  of  the  programme  is  to  develop 
a  pig  that  will  consistently  outperform  all 
other  pigs,  in  terms  of  feed  efficiency,  rate 
of  gain,  livability,  quality,  and  so  on. 

I  understand  that  today  Connaught  has 
more  than  1,000  purebred  pigs  in  its  herd. 
In  addition,  there  are  satellite  farms  that  are 
producing  thousands  of  high-bred  gilts.  It  is 
estimated  that  6,700  high-breds  will  be  sold 
this  year.  Farmers  taking  these  hogs  are  tied 
to  the  laboratory  by  a  legal  contract. 

Now,  in  1967,  or  1968,  I  believe  it  is,  Con- 
naught plans  to  supply  25,000  gilts  to  farmers 
across  this  province  and  across  Canada,  yield- 
ing approximately  half  a  million  hogs.  To 
say  this  is  a  large-scale  operation,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  biggest  understatements  of  the 
year.  The  programme  started  with  the  intro- 
duction of  SPF  pigs,  which  means,  as  my  hon. 
friend  knows,  that  the  pigs  are  free  from 
atrophic  rhinitis  and  virus  pneumonia- 
diseases  which  certainly  inhibit  the  growth 
and  feed  conversion  of  the  hog. 

In  addition  to  Connaught  SPF  programme, 
an  intensive  cross-breeding  programme  was 
launched,  with  top  breeding  stock  from  this 
country  and  from  Great  Britain.  The  stock 
was  culled  and  the  very  best  of  animals  were 
selected,  so  that  Connaught  ended  up,  I  be- 
lieve, with  four  strains  of  Landrace,  three 
strains  of  Yorkshire  and  three  substrains  of 
Lacombe. 

It  is  an  ambitious  programme,  but  there  is 
one  question  that  looms  large  in  the  minds 
of  farmers  in  the  province.  As  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  is  it  going  to  hurt  or  help  the 
induslTy?  If  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  industry, 
then    I   would   be    safe   in    saying   that   the 


farmers  in  this  province  would  want  the  gov- 
ernment to  tell  Connaught  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  the  programme  must  be  changed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  going  to  help  the 
industry,  I  am  sure  that  it  would  receive 
widespread  support. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  growing  fears 
that  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  industry.  For 
example,  government  veterinarians  detected, 
I  believe  last  fall,  some  positive  heads  among 
those  that  were  sent  from  Connaught,  which 
would  ordinarily  mean  that  the  veterinarians 
at  the  veterinary  college  in  Guelph,  had  de- 
tected atrophic  rhinitis.  What  happened  then, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  that  Connaught  im- 
mediately stopped  sending  heads  into  Guelph 
for  testing— and  that  included  lungs  as  well; 
but  they  continued  to  sell  breeding  stock  as 
SPF  pigs,  and  they  charged  SPF  prices. 

In  other  words,  when  the  government 
veterinarians  diagnosed  atrophic  rhinitis,  Con- 
naught arbitrarily  decided  that  they  did  not 
have  atrophic  rhinitis. 

Another  interesting  facet  to  this  whole 
affair  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  definite 
absence  of  records  of  the  Connaught  herd 
and  the  Connaught  stock.  They  have  also 
failed  to  meet  ROP  requirements.  This  means 
that  one  is  really  not  too  sure  of  the  quality 
of  the  stock  that  is  being  produced  and  sold 
to  farmers  across  Canada.  Not  only  is  ROP 
testing  not  done,  but  Dr.  Crawley  has  said 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  participating  in 
such  a  programme.  He  even  said  that  he 
would  not  permit  government  officials  to 
check  his  livestock. 

Connaught,  it  seems,  has  applied  pressure 
on  both  the  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments to  get  the  herds  certified,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  willing  to  make  any 
attempt  to  live  up  to  the  standards  and  the 
regulations  necessary  for  such  certification. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  in  regard 
to  the  quality  and  performance  of  the  breed- 
ing stock.  If  the  laboratories  are  going  to  sell 
breeding  stock  on  such  a  large  scale,  then  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  breeding  stock 
should  be  of  a  superior  nature.  If  it  is  not, 
and  we  have  indications— no  real  proof— but 
we  have  indications  that  it  is  not,  then  real 
and   perhaps    permanent    damage    could    be 
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clone  to  the  swine  industry  in  this  province, 
by    such    a   programme. 

Since  no  one  really  knows  for  sure  whether 
these  animals  are  superior  or  not,  because 
the  laboratory  themselves  have  not  seen  fit 
to  give  the  general  public  the  information, 
then  I  think  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  ffON'ernment,  either  to  find  out,  or  get 
someone  else  to  find  out  exactly  what  is  going 
on  in  connection  with  Connaught's  pro- 
gramme. If  Connaught  fails  to  meet  the 
standards  in  the  SPF  programme  or  in  ROP 
testing,  the  government  should,  in  my  opinion, 
put  a  stop  to  the  programme  and  what  I 
would  call  the  misrepresentation  that  appears 
to  be  taking  place. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Connaught  is  willing 
to  co-operate  and  meets  the  standards  and 
regulations  of  the  various  programmes  pro- 
ducing superior  stock,  then  all  well  and  good; 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  But  if 
Connaught  continues  to  exhibit  the  attitude 
of  thumbing  its  nose  at  the  government  and 
conducting  its  own  programme,  really  in  effect 
being  a  law  unto  itself,  then  I  say  it  is  time 
the  government  stepped  into  the  picture  and 
took   a   firm   hand   in  this   matter. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  110  carried? 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  hon.  Minister's  views  on  this,  if 
he  would  care  to  comment. 

Hon,  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
tvire):  I  would  like  to  say  this  in  connection 
with  Connaught  laboratories.  First  of  all 
they  are  not  a  participant  in  our  SPF  pro- 
gramme of  hogs  in  Ontario.  They  are  not 
certified.  Now  as  was  said  this  afternoon,  the 
ROP  programme,  as  it  pertains  to  swine,  is  a 
federal  programme.  They  establish  the 
standards,  they  carry  out  the  tests. 

As  far  as  Connaught  laboratories  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  separate  entity,  I  believe 
wholly  supported  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  what  donations  are  made  to  it. 
They  depend  on  no  support  from  the  govern- 
ment whatever,  for  the  operation  of  their 
laboratories. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Do  they  not  get  any  support 
from  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  none  whatever. 

As  far  as  the  programme  of  swine  breed- 
ing is  concerned,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  to  choose  this  breeding 
stock  as  they  wish.  If  they  feel  it  is  in  their 
interests  to  become  engaged  with  Connaught 
Laboratories  in  the  production  of  swine  under 
this  programme,   then   it   is  their  affair,   just 


as  it  is  to  go  to  any  other  breeder  and  become 
involved  with  him  in  the  production  of  live- 
stock. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  any  right  to 
get  into  the  position  of  saying  to  farmers, 
"You  cannot  participate  in  this  programme 
at  all."  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  more 
right  to  say  this  with  regard  to  Connaught 
than  we  have  to  go  to  any  other  breeder  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  say,  "no  longer 
can  you  sell  your  breeding  stock  to  farmers." 

If  the  farmers  are  willing  to  buy  under  the 
circumstances  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  then  I  think  it  is  their  prerogative 
to  do  so. 

When  it  comes  to  enrolling  the  programme 
in  our  department,  then  it  becomes  our 
responsibility  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  company,  or  the  farmer,  complies  with 
the  standards  laid  dovi'n,  and  whether  he 
will  be  certified  or  not. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  may  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
to  what  extent  does  the  University  of  Toronto 
support  the  Connaught  laboratories  in  this 
venture?  Does  he  know?  Because  to  that 
extent,  they  are  jeopardizing  the  other 
breeders  in  the  province,  would  my  hon. 
friend  not  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  Connaught  laboratories  are 
wholly  supported  by  the  royalties  they  get 
on  the  serums  that  are  produced  at  the 
laboratories,  and  on  various  types  of  anti- 
biotics and  what-have-you  that  are  produced 
there.  This  produces  revenue  and  this 
revenue,  or  part  of  it,  has  been  invested  in 
the  swine  programme,  which  is  in  itself  self- 
perpetuating— 

Mr,  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  very 
naive  for  a  moment  and  ask  my  hon.  friend 
what  is  the  extent  of  this  programme  at  the 
Connaught  laboratories?  How  many  swine 
are  involved,  and  what  is  the— 

Hon,  Mr,  Stewart:  Well,  my  hon,  friend 
from  Huron-Bruce  related  these  figures  and 
they  are  quite  extensive,  I  think  they  have 
plans  for  them  to  expand  in  quite  a  sub- 
stantial way  across  Canada;  there  are,  I 
believe,  contracts  being  drawn  up.  From 
reports  that  I  have  read  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  on  television— there  was  a  show  on 
this,  I  believe,  on  CBC  Country  Calendar,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  a  few  weeks 
ago— Connaught  laboratories  are  expanding 
their  operations  into  western  Canada. 

Mr,  Oliver:  That  is  the  difficulty,  if  I  may 
suggest  this  to  my  hon.  friend,  I  think  they 
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are  going  beyond  the  realm  of  research  and 
they  are  into  a  commercial  venture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  I  think  that  is  quite 
right. 

Mr.  Oliver:  You  think  that  is  quite  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Therein  I  suggest  lies  the  great 
danger!  If  we  are  going  to  allow  this 
mammoth  to  grow  and  grow  with  university 
support,  where  is  the  end  going  to  come?  I 
mean,  to  what  extent  are  they  going  to  go  all 
across  Canada?  Are  they  going  to  produce 
untold  thousands  of  hogs  in  competition  with 
other  breeders?  I  mean,  there  must  be  a  final 
stage  to  this  thing  somewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Perhaps  there  should 
be,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  position  of  this  government  to  step  in 
and  say,  stop  this  programme.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  our  place  at  all  to  step  in  and  stop  this 
programme.  They  are  an  autonomous  com- 
pany, they  are  self-supporting,  they  are 
indeed  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
as  I  understand  it.  We  have  no  authority  to 
step  in  and  say  to  Connaught  laboratories, 
you  cease  this  programme;  because  obviously 
a  good  many  farmers  must  be  accepting  the 
programme  or  they  would  not  be  meeting 
with  the  success  with  which  they  are  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Does  my  hon.  friend  say  they 
are  a  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  said  they  were  a 
separate  entity,  but  associated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  You  said 
a  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  I  said  a  company,  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  the  case.  They  are  a 
branch  of  Toronto  University. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Connaught  is  actually  selling 
SPF  pigs  and  they  are  not  certified.  Yet  they 
are  selling  pigs  and  contracting  pigs  out  to 
farmers  across  the  province  as  SPF  pigs  and 
are  charging  SPF  prices.  Herein  lies  the 
danger,  or  one  of  the  dangers. 

I  think  that  as  far  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  is  concerned,  it  is  quite  clear 
to  me;  I  think  that  this  is  misrepresentation. 
If  Connaught  wants  to  certify  their  herd  and 
live  up  to  the  regulations  and  the  standards 
in  order  to  certify  their  herd  as  an  SPF  pro- 
gramme; fine,  well  and  good.    But  they  have 


not  done  that.  As  I  say,  herein  lies  one  of 
the  dangers. 

Vote  110  agreed  to. 

On  vote  111: 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  On  vote 

111,  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  raise  a  question 
regarding  the  two  price  system  that  has  been 
bandied  around  in  various  agricultural  press? 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  care  to 
comment,  say,  specifically  on  onions.  If  there 
were  established  a  two  price  system  for 
onions,  do  you  think  this  would  help  in  our 
serious  problem  in  this  regard  in  establishing 
a  firm  price  now  for  our  export  markets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  the  hon.  member's  question,  this 
comes  under  the  food  council  vote.  Are  we  at 
112? 

Mr.  Paterson:  No.  I  was  asking  this  under 
marketing  and  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  this  is  the  oflSce 
of  the  commissioner  of  marketing,  and  really 
what  you  have  raised  I  think  comes  under 

112.  I  will  be  quite  pleased  to  deal  with  it 
then. 

Mr.  Paterson:  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of 
interest,  I  would  like  to  know  the  purpose  of 
the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  marketing. 
What  is  the  purpose,  I  really  do  not  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  purpose  of  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  marketing  has 
been  co-ordinating  marketing  research  and 
acting  as  liaison  officer  between  the  markets 
branch,  the  farm  products  market  board,  food 
council,  the  Minister's  ofiice,  the  deputy  Min- 
ister's office,  with  the  various  commodity 
groups,  particularly  associated  with  the  On- 
tario food  terminal  and  with  the  Ontario 
tender  fruit  institute  and  such  organizations 
as  that.  The  intention  is  that  the  office  of  the 
commissioner  of  marketing  will  be  blended 
into  the  food  council  with  the  recent  resigna- 
tion from  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Perkin,  who  was  the  commissioner 
of  marketing.  He  has  left  us  after,  what,  40 
years  service,  35  years  service  to  the  depart- 
ment? This  aspect  will  be  blended  into  the 
Ontario  food  council,  so  I  think  next  year 
you  will  see  one  vote  for  the  food  council 
instead  of  the  two  votes  that  we  have  this 
year. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  that  specific  point,  this  is  per- 
haps an  administrative  matter,  but  if  you  are 
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going  to  blend  it  in  and  Mr.  Perkin  has  now 
resigned,  why  have  we  got  this  estimate  this 
year?  Why  is  it  not  "instant"  blending  instead 
of  "one  year"  blending? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  are  two  very 
good  reasons:  First  of  all,  when  this  estimate 
book  was  prepared  I  had  no  knowledge 
and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  else  in  our 
department  had  any  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Perkin  was  resigning.  In  the  second  place 
this  estimate  was,  as  I  said,  prepared  last 
December;  the  position  will  be  filled,  but 
filled  in  the  food  council,  so  that  in  effect 
the  personnel  would  just  be  moved  over  into 
that  vote.  It  is  just  an  administrative  detail. 

Vote   111  agreed  to. 

On  vote  112: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  food  council.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  let 
this  vote  go  by  without  asking  the  hon.  Min- 
ister for  the  information  his  statisticians  have 
been  able  to  provide  him  with  on  the  extent 
to  which  vertical  integration  has  been  eased, 
or  perhaps  even  rolled  back  by  the  activities 
of  the  food  council.  Perhaps  there  is  some  in- 
formation be  could  give  the  House  on  the 
sul:)ject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  a  perennial 
subject  for  discussion.  I  would  say  that  there 
may  be  little  indication  that  there  is  less 
vertical  integration  in  Ontario,  but  I  would 
say  that  there  is  little  indication  that  there  is 
any  more  than  there  has  been  in  the  last  few 
years. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  companies  that  had 
gotten  into  the  field  have  retired  from  it  now 
and  others  have,  in  some  areas,  expanded 
in  two  or  three  crops.  I  can  think  of  canning 
peas  and  sweet  corn  as  being  two  illustrations 
where  there  has  been  some  expansion  in  this 
programme.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize  that  after  a  good  deal  of 
study  by  all  sides  of  the  industry,  both  the 
production  and  the  processing  side  of  it, 
through  the  food  council,  there  has  been  some 
general  acceptance  that  there  is  a  place  for  at 
least  a  limited  amount  of  vertical  integration. 
This  may  be  a  strange  admission  for  me,  but 
nevertheless  I  must  say  that  this  is  the  result 
of  their  findings. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  would  think  it  was.  Just  what 
type  would  the  hon.  Minister  condone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  see  it  expanded  to  the  place  where  it  be- 
comes wholesale  across  the  province  and 
extends  to  every  aspect  of  commodity  pro- 
duction; and  yet,  on  general  principles,  after 


a  great  deal  of  thought,  there  does  not 

to  be  as  much  opposition  to  it  as  there  was  a 

few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  might  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  reason  the  opposition  to  integration 
seems  to  be  fading  out  is  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  who  were  put  out  of  business 
by  vertical  integration  have  accommodated 
themselves  as  best  they  can  to  other  markets 
and  other  projects.  As  the  hon.  Minister  has 
said,  the  topic  has  come  up  for  a  number  of 
years  now.  I  hope  he  does  not  get  the 
impression  that  it  still  is  not  working  hard- 
ships on  the  farmers  of  the  province,  specific- 
ally in  the  canned  crop  field  where  he  has 
said  that  vertical  integration  has  continued 
unabated,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  year 
is  considerably  advanced  over  last  year. 

The  hardship  has  been  one  that  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  farm  community  over  a 
period  of  probably  eight  to  ten  years.  We 
have  lost  all  hope  that  anything  the  depart- 
ment can  do  would  bring  back  these  cash 
crops  into  the  realm  where  the  ordinary 
farmer  can  take  some  advantage  of  them. 

The  food  council  that  we  are  discussing  at 
the  present  time  was  instituted  specifically  to 
be  the  arm  of  government  which  would  deal 
with  vertical  integration.  I  remember  very 
little  of  any  ancillary  objects  that  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  time.  I  know  that  there  are 
other  objects  that  have  come  into  more 
importance  as  the  government  has  admitted, 
I  suppose,  that  it  is  either  powerless  or  un- 
willing to  do  anything  about  tlie  fact  that  the 
large  processing  firms  have  taken  over 
primary  production  in  a  good  many  fields  of 
the  agricultural  industry. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  in  fact  his  admission  that  some 
kinds  of  vertical  integration  are  in  the 
general  good  would  be  an  indication  that,  if 
I  might  call  it  the  fight  against  vertical 
integration,  has  been  lost  and  the  food  council 
is  going  to  concern  itself  with  other  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  would  not  want 
that  opinion  to  exist.  The  food  council  is 
very  conscious  of  this  matter  of  vertical 
integration,  in  fact  it  has  been  their  con- 
tinuing objective  to  in  every  way  relieve  and 
alleviate,  in  fact  not  allow,  the  sudden 
damaging  effect  of  immediate  vertical  inte- 
gration to  pertain  in  an  expanding  way  to 
some  of  these  agricultural  food  commodities. 
I  think  it  has  been  most  effective  in  limiting 
the  spread  of  vertical  integration,  and  in 
fact  in  some  instances  it  has  been  responsible 
for  eliminating  it  altogetfier.  In  other  areas, 
there  seems  to  be  general  agreement,  even 
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between  the  producers  and  the  processors 
involved,  that  there  is  a  place  for  it  to  a 
limited  degree. 

It  seems  to  lend  itself  to  co-ordinated 
harvesting  and  continuity  of  supply  to  the 
plants  that  seems  to  work  reasonably  well. 
Both  the  producers  and  the  processors  have 
agreed  and  are  working  with  the  food  council 
at  every  opportunity  where  there  appears  to 
be  a  threat  of  increasing  vertical  integration. 
So  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  there 
has  to  be  some  reasonable  attitude  taken  to 
this.  Insofar  as  possible  we  must  guarantee 
the  continuance  of  contract  negotiations 
between  producers  and  processors,  but  also 
we  must  recognize  the  place  of  vertical 
integration. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
me  what  concrete  evidence  there  is  that  the 
food  council  has  been  instrumental  in  stem- 
ming the  onward  march  of  vertical  integra- 
tion?  Can  he  give  me  one  specific  instance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Where  they  have 
thwarted  it  or  eliminated  it? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  In  tomatoes,  for  one 
instance. 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  was  before  you  appointed 
the  council,  though,  you  said  you  had  done 
that  yourself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  no;  the  food  coun- 
cil was  in  operation  at  that  time. 

Mr,  Oliver:  I  do  not  think  so! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  food  council  com- 
pletely wiped  it  out  on  tomato  production. 
I  am  flattered  that  my  hon.  friend  has  given 
me  the  honour  for  this,  but  my  humility 
makes  me  feel  that  I  must  give  some  credit 
to  the  food  council   for  this. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  it  was 
eliminated  and  is  no  more  as  far  as  the 
tomato  industry  is  concerned.  There  are  other 
instances  where  it  was  tried  and  has  been 
stemmed  by  the  eiforts  of  the  food  council  in 
working  towards  the  elimination   of  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Mr.   Chairman,   T  would 

like  to  make  just  a  brief  comment  here.   I 

was  very  interested  in  the  observation  of  the 

'Ron.    Minister   that  vertical   integration   may 

be  acceptable  under  certain  conditions.  Tlie 

food  coimcil  or  the  hon.  Minister— let  us  not 

fjuibble  on  which— may  have  removed  it  in 

'  tomatoes,  they  may  have  limited  it  elsewhere, 

^  but!  think  quite  frankly,  as  the  hon.  mem- 


ber for  Brant  has  said,  they  have  just  decided 

that  they  are  going  to  live  with  it.  m| 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  vertical  integra- 
tion that  is  not  only  welcomed,  it  should  be 
encouraged,  and  that  is  vertical  integration 
from  the  bottom  up  instead  of  from  the  top 
down.  This  is  where  I  have  my  complaints 
with  this  government— in  their  reluctance  to 
give  to  the  producer  that  degree  of  control 
of  marketing,  if  necessary  in  processing  right 
through  to  the  market,  so  that  vertical  in- 
tegration is  going  to  be  a  process  in  which 
the  benefits  accrue  to  the  original  producer 
who  did  most  of  the  work  rather  than  to  the 
man  who  dominated  the  heap  right  from  the 
outset  and  is  just  going  to  extract  more  of 
the  middleman's  profits,  as  well  as  his  original 
profits. 

In  other  words,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  thrown 
in  during  the  course  of  the  debate— what  kind 
of  vertical  integration  is  good?  I  would  say 
vertical  integration  from  the  bottom  up,  where 
the  farmers  control  it  and  carry  the  process 
right  through  to  the  market  is  not  only  good, 
it  should  be  welcomed.  I  think  this  govern- 
ment should  encourage  it  and  assist  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asked, 
actuallv,  to  appropriate  $156,000  for  the  food 
council.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  rather 
elaborate  statistical  facilities  at  their  disposal. 
I  was  wondering  if  there  are  statistics  avail- 
able that  we  as  members  of  the  House  could 
look  over  that  would  indicate  the  change  in 
vertical  integration  in  the  various  aspects  of 
the  agricultural  economy. 

I  may  have  missed  the  report  of  the  food 
council— this  is  quite  possible— but  I  kept  an 
eye  out  for  these  statistics  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  anything  available  this  year 
that  would  indicate  just  how  the  statistics  are 
changing  with  relation  to  it. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  such  material  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  think  we  have 
it  here,  but  we  have  material  in  the  office  we 
could  get  for  the  hon.  member  on  the  specific- 
contracts  that  have  been  let.  For  instance, 
I  have  been  handed  a  note  from  my  good 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  South 
(Mr.  Olde)  which  tells  me  that  one  canning 
company  contracted  250  acres  in  the  Kerwood 
area  this  year  where  none  was  contracted  last 
year.  Now,  this  is  a  very  large  company  that 
I  understand  was  in  the  vertical  integration 
field  some  time  ago  but  anparently  is  going 
back  into  the  contracting  field  again.  I  thinlc 
tliis  is  typical  of  it. 

I  do  know  that  in  the  Exeter  area,  where 
there  was  some  vertical  integration,  Canadian 
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Canners  of  Huron  county  have  rented  some 
farms  and  yet  they  have  vastly  expanded 
their  contract  acreage  this  year  over  last 
year;  and  last  year  was  expanded  over  the 
year  before.  I  have  talked  to  them  on  many 
occasions  concerning  these  matters  as  have 
the  members  of  the  food  council.  I  think  we 
have  pointed  out  to  them  the  dangers  that 
are  inherent  in  vertical  integration  and  our 
objection   to   it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  even 
my  hon.  friend  would  want  to  draft  legisla- 
tion that  would  completely  obliterate  vertical 
integration  because,  as  I  said,  there  does  ap- 
pear to  be  some  reason  for  it. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has 
said,  vertical  integration  from  the  bottom  up 
is  quite  acceptable.  We  have  illustrations  of 
that  in  Ontario  today.  Now,  if  you  have  a 
law  that  there  can  be  no  vertical  integration, 
then  I  think  you  must  realize  that  that  law 
will  affect  those  who  are  vertically  integrated 
from  the  bottom  up,  as  my  hon.  friend  says, 
from  producer  level  to  the  processor. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  the  hon.  Minister's  views  on  a  pro- 
posed law  that  miglit  control  vertical  integra- 
tion, but  actually  we  are  very  interested  in 
the  statistics  that  would  indicate  how  this 
problem  is  changing  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  clear  at 
all  whether  vertical  integration  is  expanding 
or  contracting.  Every  bit  of  information  that 
I  am  able  to  gather  would  indicate  that  it  is 
expanding,  notwithstanding  the  comments 
that  have  been  handed  to  the  hon.  Minister 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  South.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  finance 
thf'  food  council,  whose  primary  aim  is  to 
control  vertical  integration  or  be  the  authority 
on  this,  that  we  should  be  able  to  expect  some 
statistics  from  them  in  the  form  of  a  report 
that  would  indicate  just  how  this  problem  is 
changing. 

1  will  let  it  go  at  tliat,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister:  Does  the  food  council  make  a  re- 
port,  a   statistical   report,    an   annual   report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  not  an  annual 
report. 

Mr.  Oliver:  They  make  a  report  to  which 
the    members   have    access? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is 
in  the  Minister's  report.  I  do  not  have  one 
with  me,  but  it  was  tabled  in  the  report  of 
The   Department   of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  Oliver:  The  food  council  is  made  up 
of  representatives  of  producers  and  industry; 
why  shoidd  they  not  make  a  report  that  would 
be  available  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature?  It  is  not  strictly  a  government 
commission;  it  is  a  commission  that  is  repre- 
sentative of  wide,  divergent  groups  and  they 
focus  their  attention  on  very  important  prob- 
lems. 

As  my  hon.  friend  from  Brant  said,  it 
would  help  us  to  know  whether  they  are  win- 
ning or  losing  and  just  what  the  situation  is 
in  respect  to  vertical  integration.  We  do 
not  know  anything  except  what  the  hon. 
Minister  says  and  all  he  talks  about  is 
tomatoes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  In  this  connection,  I 
think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  hon.  friend  has  made; 
but  in  the  Minister's  report  that  was  tabled 
some  weeks  ago  there  is  a  report  on  the 
Ontario  food  council  at  page  192.  It  is 
quite  an  extensive  report.  It  goes  from  page 
192  to  page  198— a  six-page  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  overlooking  the 
importance  of  the  establishment  of  the  food 
council  and  its  operation.  I  think  we  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  talking  tonight  about 
vertical  integration  in  connection  with  the 
food  council.  I  want  to  say  that  the  food 
council  has  done  more  to  expand  the  market- 
ing of  Ontario  farm  food  products  than  any 
otlier  organization  in  this  government  and  I 
think  this  is  where  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed.  We  have  heard  a  lot  less  talk  about 
vertical  integration  since  it  expanded  the 
market  for  Ontario  food  products  through  the 
food  council's  efforts  in  Great  Britain  and 
offshore  markets  to  the  point  where  today, 
we  are  hard  set  to  meet  the  demands  of  those 
markets  with  the  products,  whether  they  are 
vertically  produced  or  whether  they  are 
produced  under  contract. 

This,  to  me,  is  the  important  aspect  of  our 
whole  food  council  and  its  operation,  the 
fact  that  we  are  able  to  deal  with  specific 
projects,  many  of  them,  for  instance— and  I 
go  back  to  the  red  cherries,  a  problem  crop 
last  fall  and  a  typical  illustration  of  this. 
What  has  recently  happened  with  the  onion 
problem  in  the  Brantford  marsh  where  they 
liad  an  enormous  crop  of  onions  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  the  development  of  the  two- 
price  system  there  that  my  hon.  friend  from 
Essex  South  has  referred  to. 

This  was  a  typical  illustration  of  the  food 
council's  efforts  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  work 
with  the  Bradford  marsh  producers,  and 
establish  a  two-price  system  for  onions  based 
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on  what  the  overseas  market  would  pay  and 
what  the  domestic  market  would  pay.  By 
feeding  the  market  as  it  was  required  they 
cleaned  up  the  onion  problem  and  raised  tlie 
price  at  the  same  time  to  the  producer.  It 
was  a  magnificent  operation.  This,  to  me,  is 
the   way   organizations   can   and   do   operate. 

We  were  told  in  London  last  fall  by  the 
importers  over  there  that  we  were,  at  that 
time,  exporting  30  per  cent  of  the  entire 
imports  of  the  British  market.  The  overall 
annual  import  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain 
is  10  per  cent  of  the  total  import  to  the 
British  market  of  onions,  and  to  me  that  is 
a  most  significant  development.  And  this 
has  all  come  about  in  the  last  few  years. 

For  instance,  last  year  we  exported 
1,200,000  50-pound  bags  to  the  United  King- 
dom market.  We  have  virtually  provided  an 
export  industry  for  onions  through  the  efforts 
of  the  food  council  and  our  overseas  office  in 
Ontario  House.  This,  to  me,  is  illustrative 
of  the  things  that  can  be  done,  and  I  think 
we  should  be  focusing  our  attention  on  these 
kind  of  things  rather  than  on  the  matters  of 
vertical  integration  as  they  are  matters  of 
concern  to  all  of  us  concerning  the  food 
council. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  answered  the  great  bulk  of  my 
questions,  but  I  wonder  has  there  been  any 
firm  commitment  this  year  as  to  the  placing 
of  onions  in  Great  Britain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  must  confess  that 
there  are  no  firm  orders  for  next  year's 
production.  It  is  just  planted  now.  Suffice 
to  say  that  this  market  has  been  built  up, 
and  the  quality  of  our  onions  is  well  accepted 
in  Great  Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
we  were  over  there  we  found  on  the  London 
market  that  the  only  onion  that  was  more 
acceptable  to  the  trade,  and  selling  at  a 
higher  price,  was  the  Polish  onion.  And  the 
only  reason  that  it  was  selling  higher  than 
ours  was  that  there  were  uniform  size  onions 
in  each  bag.  You  could  not  tell  the  difference 
in  size,  they  had  been  so  carefully  sorted. 
Our  onions  were  of  equally  high  quality,  but 
they  were  not  sized  as  accurately  as  were 
the  Polish  onions,  so  our  onions  were  selling 
for  a  little  bit  less  per  bag. 

I  came  back  and  talked  to  the  food 
council  about  this,  and  I  made  some  refer- 
ence to  a  consumer  group  or  two  about  this 
and  I  must  confess  that  my  wife  took  me  to 
task  for  this.  She  said  that  she  was  not  so 
sure  that  I  was  on  the  right  track,  that  when 
she  bought  onions  she  did  not  want  every 
one    of   them    the   same    size— one    day   you 


want  a  small  onion  for  what  you  want  to  do, 
and  the  next  day  you  want  a  large  one. 
She  said  that  perhaps  what  I  was  talking 
about  was  something  that  the  housewife  does 
not  really  appreciate.  I  found  that  she  was 
substantiated  by  other  consumers  who 
seemed  to  know  a  little  more  about  that 
aspect  of  it  than  I  did.  So  I  soft-pedalled 
that  approach,  and  I  think  the  fact  that  we 
have  broken  into  that  market  to  the  extent 
we  have  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  many  problems. 

Last  year  we  brought  over,  for  the  first 
time,  through  the  efforts  of  the  food  council, 
a  group  of  British  food  importers  and  had 
them  here  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks.  We 
gave  tliem  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
production  areas,  the  processing  plants  and 
packaging  areas  of  many  of  these  food 
products  that  we  have  here.  The  result  was 
that  they  went  back  to  Great  Britain 
tremendously  impressed  with  the  potentials 
of  our  production  possibilities.  When  we 
were  in  London  last  fall,  we  had  a  meeting 
with  them  and  they  were  so  enthralled  by 
what  we  had  to  offer,  and  the  connections 
that  could  be  developed  and  expanded,  that 
we  formed  a  branch  of  the  Ontario  food 
council  in  London,  with  Ted  Merritt,  who  is 
our  man  at  Ontario  House,  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  food  council  in  charge  of  the  off- 
shore markets  for  Ontario  food  products. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom  market  these  last  few  years  to  the 
extent  of  supplying  42  per  cent  of  the  total 
tomato  juice  imported  is  indicative  of  the 
tremendous  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
exporting  our  food  products  from  this  country. 
I  feel  that  these  products  that  we  can  export 
should  be  exploited  to  the  full,  and  this 
summer  we  are  bringing  over  another  group 
of  food  importers— food  brokers— in  order  that 
they  might  have  a  look  at  what  we  have  to 
offer  and  thereby  establish  contact  and  make 
pvirchase  contracts.  This  is  the  thing  we  are 
interested  in. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  I  wonder  if  at  this 
stage  there  are  any  specifics  available  as  to 
the  number  of  acres  that  have  been  planted 
in  onions  this  year  as  compared  to  last  year. 
The  onion  farmer  tends  to  gamble  quite  a 
bit  on  his  crop,  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
a  great  many  hundreds  of  bags  of  onions  were 
dumped  in  the  province  this  year  that  were 
not  sold.  I  have  read  also  that  there  were  a 
few  problems  in  England  with  the  quality  of 
some  of  our  shipments.  Could  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  us  how  many  bags  were  dumped 
through  regrading  in  the  United  Kingdom? 
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Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Just 
the  ones  from  Essex  South. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  might  mention  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  West  that  the  top  grade 
onions  came  from  Kent  and  Essex. 

Mr.  McKeough:  We  did  not  dump  any  in 
Kent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  advised  that  the 
acreage  of  onions  is  up  about  10  per  cent 
this  year.  As  far  as  the  onions  that  were 
dumped  are  concerned,  there  were  a  few 
that  were  not  acceptable  for  human  consump- 
tion. We  ran  into  a  very  bad  harvesting 
season  right  at  onion  harvesting  time  last 
year,  I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  the  disease— 

An  hon.  member  Neck  rot! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Neck  rot  set  in.  It  is  a 
peculiar  problem  that  developed  last  year 
and  it  did  show  up  in  a  few  in  England.  We 
did  not  find  any  when  we  were  there,  but  we 
were  aware  that  it  had  been  a  problem.  But 
the  food  council  had  been  advised  that  the 
problem  had  appeared  in  Great  Britain  and 
had  checked  with  the  various  onion  pack- 
aging plants  here  who,  when  advised  of  the 
problem,  were  a  little  more  careful  about  the 
grading  of  the  onions  as  they  went  into  the 
bags,  because  the  disease  showed  up  after 
they  had  been  stored  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Will  tliis  affect  our  market 
this  coming  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  should  not  affect  it. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  I  might  say 
that  I  am  talking  the  opposite  to  what  you 
said  with  regard  to  the  food  council  and  the 
fine  job  they  have  been  doing  in  expanding 
our  markets,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
on  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Some  of  the 
processors  of  tomatoes  and  vegetables  are 
concerned  about  the  large  number  of 
tomatoes  processed  in  one  form  or  another 
that  are  brought  from  Italy  into  the  province 
of  Ontario.  They  are  selling  for  more  money 
than  our  Ontario  product  is  selling  for,  and 
yet  we  have  land  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  that  will  grow  these  tomatoes.  It  is 
a  great  concern  to  some  of  the  processors. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  any  idea, 
or  could  inform  me  of  the  volume  of 
tomatoes  brought  in,  in  one  form  or  another, 
into  Ontario  or  into  Canada? 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin):  Is  that  not  a 
federal  matter? 

Mr.  Spence:  I  would  not  think  so. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  say  that  there 
are  sizeable  quantities.  For  example,  tomato 
paste  brought  in  from  Italy.  I  think  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  lessening  of  this  importa- 
tion because  the  costs  of  producing  that 
tomato  paste  in  Italy  are  going  up,  and  our 
people  are  more  competitive  now  with  the 
people  in  Italy  than  they  were.  We  also 
have  a  tomato  paste  factory,  I  believe,  being 
established  in  Ontario  to  produce  this  very 
tomato  paste.  This  is  being  built  by  an  inter- 
national firm,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  am 
sure  that  unless  they  felt  they  could  be 
competitive  from  the  production  standpoint 
here,  they  would  not  be  building  that  plant 
and  putting  that  investment  in  here.  So  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  may 
be  a  lessening  of  this  importation  of  tomato 
paste.  We  have  certainly  more  than  offset 
that  in  the  exports  of  our  tomato  juice. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  The  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Development 
still  maintain  a  committee  to  foster  the  sale 
of  Ontario  agricultural  goods? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  work  together  very 
closely  in  this  field.  We  have  appointed  Mr. 
W.  H.  Richardson— I  do  not  know  whether  he 
is  here  with  us  tonight  or  not— but  W.  H. 
Richardson  has  been  appointed,  and  his  office 
is  in  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development.  He  is  our  man  in  that  depart- 
ment who  works  with  the  overseas  offices  of 
The  Department  of  Economics  where  food 
products  inquiries  may  come  to  their  office. 
They  in  turn  funnel  them  through  to  him, 
and  he  in  turn  works  with  the  food  council 
here  in  developing  and  providing  the  neces- 
sary information  and  in  every  way  facihtating 
the  expansion  of  our  food  export  programme. 
It  is  a  very,  very  efficient  and  smooth  opera- 
tion, and  I  think  it  is  working  exceedingly 
well. 

Now,  we  have  approval,  and  we  are  asking 
for  approval  in  the  estimates  this  year  for  an 
additional  officer  for  the  food  council  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  found  that  Mr.  Menitt 
working  in  Ontario  House  just  could  not 
possibly  cope  with  the  demand  for  Ontario 
food  products  that  does  exist  there. 

I  was  greatly  impressed.  I  could  talk  for 
the  rest  of  the  night  on  this  .subject.  I  know 
the  hon.  members  would  not  want  me  to  do 
this,  but  if  they  will  permit  me  I  would  like 
to  say  that  when  we  were  there  we  visited 
innumerable  food  stores,  many  of  them  that 
were  not  on  the  itinerary  at  all  for  us  to  do, 
because  many  times  J  just  simply  went  into 
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a  store  without  anybody  knowing  that  I  was 
coming  or  anything  else.  I  did  not  find  a 
single  food  store  without  Ontario  food  pro- 
ducts. They  were  there  in  every  food  store 
we  visited. 

We  found,  too,  that  there  was  some  sugges- 
tion in  Belfast,  Glasgow  and  in  Edinburgh 
food  stores— that  is  with  the  food  brokers 
there— that  they  would  like  to  have  additional 
help  from  Ontario  House.  They  knew  our 
oflBces  were  there,  they  had  made  contact, 
but  they  felt  that  if  there  was  additional 
help,  there  would  be  a  closer  relationship 
with  the  Ontario  food  industry.  This  is  our 
job  and  this  is  what  we  intend  to  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Of  course,  the  food  shows  that  we  have 
had  in  Great  Britain  have  contributed 
immensely  to  an  acceptance  of  our  product 
by  the  British  housewife.  And  this  has  built 
up  the  demand  in  the  various  stores  and  they 
are  going  to  put  us  in  there.  We  are  going  to 
Germany  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  Anuga 
show  this  September,  and  I  think  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  expanding  the  export 
of  many  Ontario  food  products. 

Mr.  Nixon:  At  the  risk  of  triggering  any 
further  ministerial  enthusiasm  on  this,  I  would 
like  to  ask  again  about  the  relationship  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development.  I  well 
remember  under  a  former  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  the  setting  up  of  an 
Ontario  economic  council  and  there  were 
subcommittees  in  that  having  to  do  with 
tourism,  agriculture  and  almost  every  field. 
I  remember  very  well  the  various  Ministers 
commenting  about  the  great  era  of  co-opera- 
tion. I  thought  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture at  that  time  was  a  bit  less  than  enthusi- 
astic, although  I  may  have  been  wrong.  I  want 
to  know  if  that  committee  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  To  my  knowledge  the 
committee  itself  is  not  in  operation,  but 
there  are  represented  on  the  economic  coim- 
cil,  agricultural  representatives.  There  are  at 
least  two  or  three  on  that  council  as  such, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  subcommittee  itself 
is  fully  operative,  because  the  responsibilities 
of  that  committee  have  been  assumed  through 
the  developmrait  of  the  Ontario  food  council. 
It  has  in  effect  supplanted  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  our  own  food  council  in 
this  department  have  any  success  in  pene- 
trating the  common  market  of  Europe?  I 
know  they  have  been  successful  in  the  British 
Isles  and  in  certain  countries,  but  how  about 
the  common  market  area? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  say  that  here 
again  an  indication,  as  I  mentioned,  is  the 
food  show  in  Germany.  This  is  a  show  that 
is  attended  by  a  million-and-a-half  food 
buyers,  or  something  like  that,  from  well 
over  50  countries.  We  think  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  us  to  get  into  that  market  with 
certain  food  products.  I  think  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  economics  of  the  possibilities. 
There  are  certain  commodities  that  we  may 
be  able  to  sell  in  the  West  German  market, 
and  in  the  European  market,  but  there  are 
certain  commodities  that  we  cannot  sell,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  us  trying  to  sell  something 
that  is  not  economically  feasible. 

It  is  just  like  talking  about  selling  meat. 
We  know  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  meat 
in  Europe,  and  we  would  like  to  sell  them 
meat.  But  when  it  comes  to  economics  our 
price  is  just  too  high  to  sell  over  there  as  yet. 
Maybe  their  price  will  get  to  the  place  where 
we  can  export,  I  do  not  know.  I  hope  that 
that  will  be  the  case  one  day,  but  today  it 
does  not  exist.  There  are  other  areas  where 
we  can  compete  and  those  are  the  products 
we  should  be  exploiting. 

Vote  112  agreed  to. 

On  vote  113: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  junior 
farmer  loan  branch,  the  provincial  auditor 
had  some  comments  to  make  about  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  setting  of  interest,  and 
financing  any  deficits  of  the  junior  farmer 
loan  branch,  and  actually  some  other  opera- 
tions of  the  government.  Is  the  hon.  Minister 
familiar  with  these  recommendations?  It  is  on 
page  19  of  the  auditor's  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  have  the 
auditor's  report  with  me. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  the  interest  rate  for  the 
junior  farmer  loan  changed  in  the  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  it  has  not  changed. 
It  was  set  at  five  per  cent,  and  it  is  still  five 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  is  right  in  the  statute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  it  is,  very  much  so. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  audit  says  that  the  depart- 
ment is  losing  money  on  its  operation,  with- 
out suggesting  a  rate  increase— which  would 
take  an  amendment  of  the  House— but  it  does 
say  that  the  estimates  should  include  a  sum 
that  would  cover  this  deficit.  I  may  be  in- 
correct in  this,  but  as  I  read  it  he  draws 
specific  attenti(m  to  it,  and  perhaps  the  hon. 
Minister  might  comment  on  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Apparently  this  matter 
has  been  discussed  by  my  departmental 
officials  witli  the  Treasury  board,  and  they 
have  decided  to  put  an  entry  through  to  clear 
up  this  particular  item  as  a  Treasury  board 
order.  I  suppose  it  can  be  done  both  ways; 
it  can  be  done  through  a  Treasury  board 
order,  or  it  can  be  done  through  an  addition 
to  the  estimates  here  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
because,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  entailed  be- 
tween the  rate  of  interest  that  we  receive,  and 
that  which  we  pay  for  the  money  that  is 
loaned  out. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
us  what  the  amount  of  the  Treasury  board 
order  this  past  year  would  have  been  to  cover 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  idea 
what  it  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  be  guessing, 
but  I  know  I  can  get  the  figure. 

Mr.  Oliver:  On  this  113,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  criticism  of  the  Ontario  junior 
farmer  loan  board,  but  I  had  a  young  man 
who  wanted  to  get  a  loan  from  them  a  few 
months  ago  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  we 
were  drawing  the  lines  a  little  too  fine. 

This  young  man  had  received  a  loan  when 
the  old  original  junior  farmer  loan  was  in 
existence  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  now,  of 
course,  over  35,  but  he  wanted  to  buy  the 
adjoining  farm.  He  is  an  excellent  young 
farmer,  an  outstanding  farmer  in  the  com- 
munity. Now  I  thought  that  the  junior  farmer 
loan  board  would  have  accepted  his  applica- 
tion for  an  extension  of  the  loan  on  a  new 
purchase,  inasmuch  as  he  had  formerly  come 
in  under  the  junior  farmer  loan  board.  Now, 
why  would  not  that  be  done?  They  turned 
it  down,  apparently,  quite  flat,  and  I  was  a 
little  surprised  at  the  procedure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  that  such  disappointment  was  ex- 
perienced by  my  hon.  friend  and  his  friend. 
It  is  quite  understandable  that  when  a  loan 
application  is  turned  down  there  is  such  a 
feeling.  However,  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  has  to  be  an  age  limit 
somewhere  along  the  line.  There  are  other 
sources  of  credit  through  the  farm  credit 
corporation,  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  loan  as 
this  is  and  they  have  no  age  limit  in  there. 
Our  age  limit  is  put  in  from  21  to  35  years. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  to  me  that  farmers 
who  may  have  qualified  under  the  old  loan 
from  21  to  35  years  may  have  outlived  that 


loan,  we  hope,  and  now  find  themselves  in 
the  position  where  they  want  to  get  further 
credit,  but  do  not  have  access  to  it  because 
of  our  age  restriction. 

However,  the  money  is  available  through 
the  farm  credit  corporation  at  the  same  rate 
of  interest,  under  almost  exactly  the  same 
conditions,  so  I  would  not  feel  that  there 
should  be  any  real  problem  there  in  this 
particular  regard,  I  do  feel  that  we  have  to 
maintain  these  age  limits.  Now  this  is  the 
reason  why  this  gentleman  was  turned  dowm. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  could  understand  if  it  was 
a  new  loan,  but  actually  he  was  taking  an  ex- 
tension of  an  existing  one. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  want  to  delay  this, 
but  this  seems  to  be  quite  an  important  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  might  quote  from  the 
auditor's  report: 

This  deficit  condition  is  due  to  the  in- 
terest rates  on  much  of  the  money  borrowed 
being  in  excess  of  the  rate  being  charged 
on  the  money  that  is  presently  outstanding. 
Although  the  rate  charged  currently  on 
new  mortgage  loans  has  been  increased,  it 
is  not  expected  that  the  revenue  of  the 
corporation  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  borrowed  funds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  was  meant  there 
was  that  the  old  loans  that  my  hon.  friend 
from  Grey  South  referred  to  a  moment  ago 
were  at  four  per  cent,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable deficit.  In  fact,  the  provincial 
auditor  said  that  the  accumulated  deficit  was 
$1,010,000,  and  I  understand  that  on  the  new 
loans  the  interest  rate  has  been  raised  to  five 
per  cent,  but  that  still  does  not  offset  the  cost 
of  borrowing.  So  we  accumulate  a  little  there, 
but  we  are  still  paying  the  difference  on  that 
four  per  cent  and  what  money  is  costing  to- 
day. So  the  accumulated  overall  effect  is 
something  less  than  $2,000,000  of  all  the 
losses  we  have  had  in  this  connection. 

Vote  113  agreed  to. 

Vote  114  agreed  to. 

On  vote   115: 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  115, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  place  to 
ask  a  question  about  the  blackbird  research 
work  that  is  being  done,  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  fit  in  this  area.  I  simply  ask,  has  there 
been  any  significant  development  in  the  pro- 
gramme   that   was    undertaken   last   year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  think  this  wouW 
come  up  more  properly  under  121,  federated 
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colleges,  because  actually  they  are  carrying 
out  the  programme.  It  can  be  dealt  with  there. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  what  progress 
is  being  made  on  the  eradication  of  common 
barberry   in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  it  is  quite— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  it  is  ornamental  bar- 
berry, my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  has  no  problem,  because  that  is  exempt. 
It  is  not  known  as  a  carrier.  There  are  types 
of  common  barberry  that  are  carriers  for 
certain  types  of  rust  spores.  This  is  the  bar- 
berry that  is  being  attacked  and  being  elimin- 
ated under  the  programme.  It  will  take  about 
three  years  at  least  to  cover  the  province  and 
I  am  advised  that  the  programme  is  on 
schedule.  It  started  off  last  spring  and  it  is 
now  in  its  second  year  and  progressing  quite 
favourably  and,  I  think,  quite  effectively.  We 
are  meeting  very  good  co-operation,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  areas  in  which  the  eradication 
crews  are  working. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  antici- 
pated under  this  programme  that  the  common 
barberry  will  be  completely  eradicated  from 
the  province  in  a  matter  of  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes.  For  all  practical 
purposes  that  will  be  the  case.  If  my  friend 
the  hon.  member  knows  of  some  in  the  prov- 
ince we  shall  be  very  happy  to  know  about 
it  if  it  has  been  missed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
interested  to  know  under  what  conditions  pay- 
ments to  municipalities  under  The  Weed  Con- 
trol Act  are  made;  item  four  of  this  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  weed  inspectors'  salary  and 
travelling  expenses. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  bar- 
berry eradication  programme  has  gone  along 
so  well,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
advisers  are  casting  their  eyes  to  new  fields 
to  conquer.  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the 
most  noxious  weeds  we  have  in  the  province 
that  really  has  had  very  little  thought  on  it 
at  all  is  the  common  hawthorn.  As  you  travel 
through  the  country  you  can  see  countless 
acres  being  taken  over  by  this  tree.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  control,  particularly  where  land 
is  being  held  for  a  speculative  purpose,  or 
being  held  by  ah  absent  land  owner.  We 
see  this  weed  tree  taking  over  farm  after 
farm.   I  wonder  if  the  hon.    Minister  has  a 


particular  programme  for  the  control  of  this 
or  if  he  would  contemplate  something  along 
this  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  have  no  programme 
under  way  for  this.  I  think  it  is  just  good 
farming  practice  to  keep  thorns  under  control. 
As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  real  hazard 
to  growing  crops  as  there  is  with  the  barberry, 
so  it  has  not  come  to  our  attention  that  we 
should  go  out  on  any  eradication  programme. 

Vote  115  agreed  to. 

On  vote  116: 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  I 
would  like  to  have  the  hon.  Minister  discuss 
veterinary  grants  for  northern  Ontario,  as  we 
call  them  here  under  this  vote.  First  of  all,  as  I 
understand  The  Brucellosis  Act,  this  problem 
has  been  treated  through  a  programme  of 
mandatory  vaccination  of  young  calves,  and 
now  this  treatment  is  no  longer  mandatory.  I 
may  not  be  reading  the  bill  right,  but  this 
is  the  way  I  understand  it.  Since  I  have  a 
concern  in  this  regard,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  tell  me  if  I  am  interpreting 
the  bill  properly  and  correctly.  .  - 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  that  is  right.        ^ 

Mr.  Farquhar:  In  this  connection  I  feel 
that  since  it  is  no  longer  mandatory,  it  will 
not  be  done  by  any  means  on  the  scale  that 
it  has  been  done.  It  is  of  real  concern  among 
veterinaries  in  northern  Ontario— two  that  I 
know  of  feel  they  will  have  to  give  up  their 
homes  and  move.  This  has  been  quite  a  source 
of  their  income,  and  it  is  going  to  disappear. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  real  problem.  I  do  not 
intend  to  deal  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  actual  cessation  of  the  programme  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  them.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  we  will  lose  some 
veterinaries  in  northern  Ontario  as  a  result 
of  it.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
consider,  in  the  light  of  this  condition,  a 
different  look  at  subsidies  or  arrangements 
that  might  be  made  to  make  it  a  bit  more 
attractive  to  keep  these  people  here?  Because 
if  we  lose  them,  quite  apart  from  the  merits" 
and  demerits  of  the  vaccination  programme, 
it  is  going  to  have  some  other  effects,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  really  a  terrible  effect  for 
northern  Ontario. 

Incidentally,  I  know  that  some  northern 
veterinarians  are  having  a  meeting  to  decide 
what  they  can  do  about  this  problem  and 
this  new  condition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
department,  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem that  exists  as  far  as  veterinary  services  in. 
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northern  Ontario  are  concerned.  Our  veter- 
inary services  branch  and  the  Ontario 
veterinary  association  are  carrying  out  dis- 
cussions now,  trying  to  work  out  sokitions  to 
this  great  and  pressing  problem  in  northern 
Ontario. 

The  matter  to  which  you  refer  here— a 
decrease  in  revenue  to  veterinarians  because 
of  the  compulsory  aspects  of  the  brucellosis 
programme  being  eliminated,  this  cutting  into 
their  revenue— is  something  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  At  the  same  time, 
if  this  is  the  case  I  would  say  that  they 
would  have  more  time  available.  I  must 
confess  that  I  would  hke  to  see  an  arrange- 
ment worked  out  whereby  the  veterinarians 
in  northern  Ontario  could  be  worked  into  the 
meat  inspection  service.  I  think  that  it  could 
be  done,  and  perhaps  the  service  of  veteri- 
narians expanded  to  try  to  cover  both  fields. 
This  is  the  area  in  which  we  are  examining 
the  possibilities  right  now.  I  had  hoped  we 
would  be  able  to  announce  what  progress  we 
will  be  able  to  positively  make  at  the  time 
our  estimates  were  being  presented,  but  it 
has  not  been  finalized  as  yet. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Just  one  more  remark  in 
this  connection.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  cognizant  of  the  problem, 
but  I  hope  that  efforts  will  get  to  their  atten- 
tion very  shortly— that  they  will  understand 
there  are  moves  on  foot  to  keep  them  in  busi- 
ness, let  us  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
gramme is  mandatory  to  January  1,  1966. 
We  will  have  details  worked  out- 
Mr.  Farquhar:  I  understand  that.  But  I 
hope  you  do  not  wait  until  January  1.  In 
fact,  I  know  of  one  that  is  not  going  to  be 
there  very  much  longer  unless  there  is  con- 
crete evidence  that  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  live  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carried? 

.  Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
make  a  few  brief  comments  in  connection 
with  the  mastitis  programme.  I  mentioned 
this  earlier  on,  and  my  hon.  friend  indicated 
that  it  would  be  more  appropriately  brought 
up   under   this   particular  vote. 

As  my  hon.  friend  is  aware,  the  disease 
mastitis  causes  a  huge  economic  loss  to  the 
farmers  every  year— I  think  it  is  about  $25  mil- 
lion or  $30  million  yearly,  across  Canada,  cer- 
tainly a  large  amount,  and  one  that  we  should 
not  look  upon  lightly.  I  want  to  be  brought 
up  to  date  on  what  the  department  has  been 
doing  in  the  field  of  controlling  this  disease. 
I  know  that  the  veterinary  services  branch 


has  conducted  a  programme  of  mastitis 
control;  I  am  simply  asking  my  hon.  friend 
to  bring  me  up  to  date  on  what  is  being 
done,  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  year 
and  what  will  be  done  next  year  to,  at  least 
in  part,  control  this  disease  and  keep  the 
loss  to  a  minimum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  to  say  that  the  mastitis  problem  is  one 
of  the  most  pressing  in  the  dairy  industry 
today.  I  know  of  no  other  problem  that 
causes  as  much  concern  to  dairymen  than  this 
problem  of  mastitis. 

The  exploratory  programme  that  we 
carried  out  was  most  effective.  We  found* 
that  it  really  worked,  so  we  have  expanded 
this  now  into  a  wholesale  control  programme 
across  the  province,  making  it  voluntary  for 
the  farmers  to  join  this  programme  if  they 
wish.  We  have  a  mastitis  control  policy  that 
has  been  set  out  here  with  various  condi- 
tions and  terms  of  reference  that  the  farmer 
and  the  department  sign  and  carry  out  in 
unison.  To  date,  since  December  1,  1964, 
when  we  inaugurated  the  province-wide  pro- 
gramme, we  have  161  herds  enrolled;  there 
are  more  coming  in  all  the  time. 

I  think  this  is  indicative  of  the  interest  of  a 
good  many  successful  dairymen  in  trying  to 
clean  up  this  problem  within  their  own  herds. 
We  feel  that  we  can  handle  up  to  750  herds 
quite  conveniently,  and  we  would  hope  that 
other  farmers  woidd  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  that  present  themselves,  in 
really  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  another  matter 
that  I  want  to  raise  is  the  matter  of  rabies. 
Rabies  has  been  a  problem  for  a  number  of 
years  now,  and  I  know  many  farmers  in  my 
area  have  been  worried  about  it.  They  have 
had  cattle  afflicted  witli  this  particular  disease 
and,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  once  it  is 
contracted,  there  is  no  cure  for  it;  the  animal 
simply  dies. 

We  have  had  this  disease  with  us  for  a 
long  time,  but  it  has  become  a  problem  in  the 
more  populated  areas  of  the  province  within 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  indication  that  we  are  close  to  a 
breakthroiigh  in  terms  of  controlling  this 
disease?  It  .seems  that,  until  this  point,  we 
have  been  able  to  do  very  little  to  control 
and  pinpoint  it,  so  that  we  might  eradicate 
it  altogether.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  disease 
comes  and  goes  at  its  own  leisure.  We  have 
recently  had  an  indication  that  it  is  on  the 
way  up  again.  I  wonder  if  my  hon.  friend 
would  have  any  comments  in  connection  witii 
it? 
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I  know  that  farmers  in  the  province  have 
suffered  financially  because  of  this,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  would  be  interested  in  any- 
thing new  the  hon.  Minister  would  have  to 
bring  forward  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  share  my  hon.  friend's 
concern  with  this  disease.  There  is  very  little 
that  can  be  done  to  actually  eliminate  or 
eradicate  it,  or  bring  it  under  control.  We 
have  to  confess  this.  It  is  so  thoroughly 
established  in  our  wildlife  population  that  it 
seems  to  go  across  the  province  in  cycles,  or 
waves.  As  the  wildlife  population  is  deci- 
mated, so  the  incidence  of  rabies  seems  to 
go  down.  Then  you  have  the  cycle  of  the 
increase  coming  back  up  again  in  the  wildlife 
population,  and  then  another  cycle  of  rabies 
spreading  across  the  province  again.  I  think 
we  are  in  our  third  cycle  of  this  now,  and 
the  incidence  of  it  is  on  the  increase.  It  just 
goes  in  waves.  You  will  see  it  start  off  in  the 
far  part  of  the  province,  north  and  east,  and 
it  goes  across  the  province.  Right  now,  it 
seems  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  province. 

There  is  little,  really,  that  can  be  done. 
Last  year  the  claims  for  rabies  indemnifica- 
tion was  $32,391,  shared  on  the  basis  of  60 
per  cent  paid  by  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
40  per  cent  paid  by  the  government  of 
Canada,  for  indemnification  for  livestock 
losses  due  to  rabies. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  if  any  research  is  being 
conducted  into  the  disease  of  rabies.  I  am 
thinking  of  research  at  the  University  of 
Guelph,  or  any  of  the  other  universities 
across  the  province,  with  the  idea  of  eventu- 
ally controlling  this  disease  and  getting  it 
to  the  point  where  we  can  completely 
eradicate  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No.  This  has  been  tried 
generations  ago,  to  find  some  means  of  con- 
trolling this  disease  and  there  has  been  no 
practical  means  found.  It  is  in  the  wildlife 
population;  I  think  we  have  to  live  with  it. 
It  is  one  of  those  things,  and  I  can  see  no 
sense  in  standing  in  this  House  saying  that 
much  as  we  would  like  to  find  an  answer, 
and  let  us  spend  public  money  on  research, 
we  know  that  answer  before  we  start— tliere 
is  virtually  no  way  of  controlling  it  in  wild- 
life. How  in  the  world  can  you  go  out  and 
eliminate  it  in  skunks,  groundhogs,  foxes  and 
squirrels,  even  in  the  bats  that  fly  through  the 
air?  This  is  the  problem.  So  what  can  one 
do  there?  I  think  we  might  as  well  be  reahstic 
and  fac^  it;  say  it  is  a  problem  and  we  have 
to  live  with  it  We  have  got  to  be  aware  of 


it,  we  have  to  be  cautious  that  humans  aine 
protected  insofar  as  it  is  possible.  Make  every- 
body aware  of  it,  but  live  with  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  else  we  c^n  do. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
question  to  ask  in  regard  to  The  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act.  On  February  5  last,  there  was  an 
article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  headHned:  "125 
Slaughterhouses  Due  To  Be  Scrapped  If 
Changes  Not  Made."  I  realize  that  your  pro- 
gramme is  getting  nicely  under  way,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  any  details 
as  to  the  number  of  small  plants  that  have 
updated  and  upgraded  themselyes  since  the 
passing  of  this  Act  last  year,  and  as  to  how 
many  have  closed  their  doors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  we  were  all 
aware  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  The 
Meat  Inspection  Act  was  introduced  that 
there  would  be  some  of  the  operators  of 
some  of  the  smaller  plants  who  would  feel 
that  perhaps  it  was  not  worth'  their  while 
to  bring  their  plants  up  to  the  specifications 
that  would  be  required  for  inspection  put- 
poses.  But  when  our  staff  went  out  on  the 
road  and  interviewed  the  operators  of  thesfe 
plants,  we  found  that  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  plants  would  qualify  for  inspection 
with  minor  improvements  and  updating  of 
the  standards.  I  think  the  preliminary  inspect 
tion  and  the  interviews  with  these  operators 
on  the  spot  has  worked  out  very  Well;  they 
are  now  in  the  process  of  bringing  their  plants 
up  to  the  standards  that  are  required  with  tke 
minor  changes  that  have  to  be  made.  Some 
of  them  do  not  have  to  make  any  change, 
and  so  it  is  working  out  very  well. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  I  think  these  facts  give 
a  great  deal  of  assurance  to  our  consuming 
public  that  things  are  under  good  control. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Minister  remembers  December  1961, 
when  arrests  by  the  mounted  police  indicated 
the  scandalous  deahng  in  uninspected  and 
bad  meat  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  for  a  member  of  the  Opposition 
to  say  that  now  that  it  is  the  spring  of  1965, 
we  are  hstening  to  the  hon.  Minister  report 
that  his  inspection  of  meat  in  the  province 
is  getting  under  way. 

I  well  remember  last  year  when  the  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  met  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister and  the  chief  of  the  health  Of  animals 
division  from  Ottawa,  when  it  was  made 
clear  that  although  the  Act  provided  for 
separate  inspection  by  provincial  authority, 
we  were  going  to  .do   something  far  better 
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than  that.  We  were  going  to  have  federal 
inspection  across  this  province  so  that  the 
consumer  would  be  assured  of  the  quality 
that  all  of  us  feel  should  be  provided.  I  have 
never  really  been  clear  in  my  mind  why  it  was 
that  the  section  of  the  Act  which  provided 
for  separate  provincial  inspection  was  relied 
upon  to  bring  inspection  even  as  far  as  it  has 
presently  come.  Was  it  that  the  regulations 
at  the  federal  level  were  more  stringent  than 
the  hon.  Minister  had  expected,  or  was  there 
some  other  reason  that  the  present  level  of 
inspection  was  implemented? 

I  would  say,  before  the  hon.  Minister  an- 
swers, that  in  many  areas  this  is  a  sore  point. 
One  of  the  first  speeches  I  ever  made  in  the 
House  recommended  to  him  that  some  form 
of  separate  inspection  should  be  implemented 
—this  was  in  January,  1962— so  that  perhaps 
at  a  slightly  different  standard  we  would  be 
able  to  allow  the  many  small  operators  in 
the  province  to  continue  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  and  so  that  trade  of  the  type  to 
which  we  had  grown  accustomed  before  the 
scandals  were  revealed,  could  be  continued. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  would  tell  us  why 
it  was  decided  to  change  the  basis  of  inspec- 
tion. And  secondly,  precisely  what  the  level 
of  inspection  is  at  the  present  time. 

I  understand  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
period  during  which  inspectors  are  trained, 
but  are  we  in  southern  Ontario  at  this  point 
under  full  meat  inspection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  First  of  all  this  is  a 
very  large  question  to  answer  in  just  a  word. 
There  has  been  much  debate  in  this  House 
on  many  occasions  as  to  why  the  province 
of  Ontario  has  entered  into  the  field  of  meat 
inspection  on  its  own.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
we,  with  the  best  of  intentions— and  I  thought 
with  a  very  reasonable  attitude— approached 
the  federal  goveniment  to  work  out  with 
them  the  details  of  providing  meat  inspection 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario.  They 
liave  their  inspectors  established  in  the 
federal  plants  now;  we  felt  that,  under  their 
supervision  and  with  properly  trained  lay 
inspectors,  it  could  easily  be  expanded  to 
include  the  smaller  plants  that  are  not 
involved  in  interprovincial  or  export  trade, 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  inspections.  I 
thought  that  this  was  a  very  reasonable 
suggestion.  I  liked  it  so  well  that  we  talked 
it  over  with  the  people  in  Ottawa,  and  they 
were  agreed  that  this  could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Might  I  interrupt  and  ask  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 


Mr.  Nixon:  What  year  was  it  the  explora- 
tory talks  took  place,  would  it  be  1963  or— 

Hon.   Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  no.    The  Act  was 

passed  in  1962,  was  it  not?  January,  1962, 
the  Act  was  passed  and  it  was  in  that  year 
we  entered  into  the  discussion  with  Ottawa 
to  carry  it  out,  because,  as  the  Act- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  Dead  Animal  Disposal  Act, 
or  whatever  it  was,  was  January  1962? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  because  I  became 
Minister  in  1961— we  are  getting  confused 
about  these  dates  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
really  important,  quite  frankly. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  would  assume  that  the 
first  talks  took  place  in  1963— for  federal 
inspections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  it  may  have  been 
in  1963,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  point  of  great 
importance. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Sorry  to  interrupt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  fact  is  that  they 
did  take  place  and  we  thought  that  every- 
thing was  coming  along  very  well.  The 
Minister,  his  deputy  and  the  director  of  the 
health  of  animals  branch— the  veterinary 
director-general  under  whose  auspices  meat 
inspection  is  carried  out— were  agreed  that 
this  was  a  logical  proposal  and  that  it  could 
work.  But  when  we  got  around  to  the  actual 
implementation  of  it,  when  it  came  right 
down  to  coming  to  grips  with  the  small 
slaughterhouse  operator  and  what  he  would 
be  required  to  do,  we  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  intent  of  our  legislation  had  not  got 
through  to  the  people  who  would  be,  in 
effect,  enforcing  the  legislation  in  the 
country. 

This  does  not  pertain  to  the  Minister,  his 
deputy  or  the  top  staff  at  all,  and  I  do  not 
say  this  in  a  derogatory  way.  I  want  to  be  as 
non-political  as  I  can  possibly  be  because 
there  is  no  politics  involved  in  this.  We 
worked  away  at  it  from  time  to  time;  we  had 
trips  back  and  forth  to  Ottawa  but  we  could 
not  seem  to  arrive  at  a  common  meeting 
ground  on  making  applicable  and  workable 
the  federal  standards  as  these  pertained  to 
small  slaughterhouses. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  would  not  lower  their 
standards;  or  is  that  unfair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  this  would  be 
about  what  one  could  say,  yes.  And  I  think 
with  good  reason,  because  they  felt  that  if 
they   were   to    lower   them,    someone    could 
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say:  "Well,  you  have  asked  us  to  accept  two 
standards."  Now,  we  went  to  Ottawa  and 
simply  told  them  that  we  were  going  to 
embark  on  this  ourselves,  I  think  it  was  a 
bit  of  a  shock  to  all  of  them,  quite  frankly. 
It  was  to  us,  but  we  decided  to  do  it.  And 
having  decided  to  do  it,  we  asked  them  for 
the  fullest  co-operation  and  they  offered  the 
fullest  co-operation,  and  it  was  mutually  to 
our  advantage  to  accept. 

They  provided  for  us  top  senior  people 
from  their  staff  to  inspect  the  plants  through- 
out Ontario  in  co-operation  with  our  veter- 
inary director  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
under  his  supervision.  The  survey  has  been 
completed.  There  were  403  red  meat  plants 
inspected  and  75  poultry  plants  surveyed  in 
Ontario,  making  a  total  of  almost  500  plants 
that  had  been  surveyed.  We  found  that 
about  75  per  cent  of  them  could  meet  the 
requirements  with  very  modest  modifications. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in 
the  standards  of  the  meat  itself— the  health 
standards  of  the  animal  in  ante  mortem 
inspection  and  the  standards  of  the  meat 
in  post  mortem  inspection— they  are  identical 
with  the  federal  standards.  The  difference 
pertains  to  the  plant  standards,  the  height  of 
ceilings  and  so  on,  the  various  plant  require- 
ments that  do  in  some  instances  pertain.  This 
is  where  the  difference  really  exists.  So  our 
consuming  public,  w^hen  they  buy  meat 
inspected  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  will  be 
buying  meat  that  meets  exactly  the  same 
health  standards  as  does  the  federally 
inspected  product. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  final  part  of  that  question 
was:  Can  you  assure  us  then  that  in  the 
territory  covered  by  the  bill,  that  is,  southern 
Ontario,  all  the  meat  is  presently  inspected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  it  is  not  presently 
inspected;  we  are  gradually  bringing  it  in.  I 
believe  we  have  the  inspectors  working  now 
in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  it  was  decided  to 
start  the  programme  in  the  Niagara  peninsula 
and  it  is  now  in  operation  there.  The  first 
group  of  inspectors  have  been  brought  in, 
have  been  given  a  briefing  course  on  our 
standards  and  they  are  now  in  the  field  carry- 
ing out  meat  inspections.  The  second  group 
of  inspectors  have  been  engaged  and  they  are 
presently,  I  believe,  in  the  plants  on  actual 
inspection  work  with  the  federal  inspectors. 
They  will  be  starting  out  into  the  field  as 
well. 

.  The  idea  is  gradually  to  cover  this  with 
lay  inspectors  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  qualified  veterinarians  who  are  health  of 


animals  inspectors,  who  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  whole  programme  and  it  will  be  ex- 
panded right  across  the  province  of  Ontario. 
At  the  time  I  brought  in  the  bill  back  in— 
I  see  it  received  assent  in  December,  1962, 
the  session  prorogued  on  April  26,  1963— at 
that  time  I  said  that  northern  Ontario  might 
not  come  in  at  the  same  time.  Now  I  am 
hopeful,  recalling  previous  discussion  here 
tonight  that  perhaps  northern  Ontario  may 
get  the  inspection  before  parts  of  southern 
Ontario,  because  of  the  developments  we 
anticipate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  the  timetable  then  for 
the- 

Hon.    Mr.    Stewart:    The    timetable    is    to 

bring  it  in  just  as  quickly  as  we  can  train 
inspectors  and  get  it  into  operation.  But  I 
want  to  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  if 
he  had  suggested  to  us,  as  I  think  he  would 
like  to  intimate  to  this  House,  that  we  should 
have  brought  this  in  sooner,  it  could  have 
caused  untold  hardship  to  many  of  the  small 
slaughterhouse  operators  who  were  provid- 
ing a  healthy,  wholesome  product  for  the 
people  of  this  province  then  as  now.  I  think 
we  have  to  respect  their  financial  position 
and  the  contribution  that  they  are  making  to 
the  community  and  to  the  service  they  are 
providing.  Having  borne  this  in  mind,  we 
are  bringing  it  in  as  quickly  as  we  possibly 
can,  in  as  efficient  and  practical  a  manner  as 
is  possible. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  quite 
ready  to  accept  the  information  but  if  the 
hon.  Minister  is  going  to  make  some  comments 
about  what  I  might  have  suggested,  then  I 
would  like  to  put  the  facts  on  the  record 
again:  The  original  scandal  causing  this  was 
in  1961;  your  Act  passed  this  House  in  1962; 
we  have  not  got  meat  inspection  in  1965 
and  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  ready  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  Now,  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  the  meat  that  has  been  provided 
by  these  small  abattoirs  is  of  a  high  standard, 
but  we  do  not  know  for  sure  and  the  con- 
sumer has  not  knoMoi  for  sure,  although  the" 
hon.  Minister  and  I  would  agree  from  our 
experience  it  is  good.  Maybe  we  would  have 
agreed  before  1961,  when  the  federal  revela- 
tion concerning  this  came  out. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  out  of  line  on  this, 
but  if  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  get  on  his 
soap  box,  we  have  a  case  too,  because  it  was 
put  to  him  directly  from  the  Opposition  that 
this  is  precisely  what  he  would  have  to  do. 
It  was  put  to  him  in  1962.  Now,  he  has  done 
it  in  1965;  we  hope  the  inspection  is  going 
to  be  effective,  but  there  is  no  indication  for 
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us  to  believe  that  it  will  be  completed,  even 
this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate 
to  let  that  little  remark  go  by  unnoticed. 
My  hon.  friend  in  the  Opposition  here  reminds 
me— with  his  very  charming  personality,  a 
very  handsome  young  gentleman— reminds  me 
of  something  that  I  recall  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  winter  fair.  Last  year  I  was  out 
there.  Indeed  it  was  the  night  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  oflBcially  opened 
the  fair.  There  was  a  young  lady  there 
engaged  to  come  into  the  ring  to  provide  a 
demonstration  of  Roman  riding— a  very  charm- 
ing young  blonde  lady  from  the  United 
States,  I  believe.  She  came  into  the  ring  riding 
two  white  horses,  driving  four  ahead  of  her— 
SLx  horses.  They  came  into  the  ring  and 
apparently  someone  in  the  ring  had  got  his 
signals  crossed  and  let  her  come  in  too  soon. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  However, 
she  managed  the  horses  exceedingly  well  and 
finally  got  them  under  control.  She  did  a 
magnificent  job  of  riding  two  horses  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  reminiscent  of  what  my 
hon.  friend  from  Rrant  said  tonight,  because  I 
know  of  no  one  in  this  House  who  has  done 
a  better  job  of  riding  two  horses  at  once  than 
my  hon.  friend  from  Brant  in  this  matter  of 
meat  inspection. 

And  I  say  this,  that  he  stood  in  this  House 
—and  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  dead 
meat  scandal  had  nothing  to  do  with  meat  in- 
spection in  this  province,  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  the  hon.  Minister  never 
thought  of  it  before  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  said  nothing  to  the 
hon.  member  when  he  was  talking.  We 
amended  The  Dead  Meat  Inspection  Act  and 
we  have  not  had  an  instance  of  that  problem 
developing  from  that  time  to  this. 

Now  then,  meat  inspection  has  been 
provided  in  the  federal  plants  for  inter- 
provincial  and  export  trade.  And  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  consumers  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  should  ask  for  meat  inspection  to  be 
extended  to  all  the  slaughterhouses  in  this 
province.  This  we  have  attempted  to  do,  but 
the  hon.  member  has  stood  in  this  House 
and  he  has  pleaded  on  innumerable  occasions 
that  we  should  pay  attention  to  the  position 
of  the  small  slaughterhouse  operator  in  the 
economy  of  this  province,  and  rightly  so.  I 
agree  with  him  that  this  is  the  thing  to  do. 
Now  what  would  my  hon.  friends  have  said 
to  me  tonight  if  I  had  brought  this  in  here 
quickly  and  had  said  to  the  small  slaughter- 
house operators,  "Get  your  plant  in  shape  or 
you  are  out  of  business"?  That  is  what  the 


hon.  member  was  intimating  I  should  have 
done.  We  believe  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  put  the  record  straight  and  to 
clarify  the  muddled  thinking  of  the  hon. 
Minister,  I  would  say  without  any  doubt— 
and  the  record  will  bear  this  out— that  the 
first  speech  I  made  as  the  member  for  Brant 
—where  I  must  admit  that  the  scandal  having 
to  do  with  meat  began— was  that  the  govern- 
ment should  bring  in  provincial  meat  inspec- 
tion because  the  people  required  the  safe- 
guard. And,  second,  the  hundreds  of  operators 
who  were  providing  a  quality  product  would 
thereby  be  safeguarded.  I  well  remember  that 
my  first  touch  of  the  political  lash  came  from 
my  friend  to  my  immediate  left  who  said 
there  should  be  absolutely  no  compromise 
with  quality  and  that  federal  inspection 
should  be  applied  to  everything. 

Now,  down  through  the  years  of  debate 
and  deliberation,  every  member  from  a 
constituency  representing  people  who  are 
making  a  living  in  the  slaughterhouse  busi- 
ness, has  been  adamant  that  if  a  slaughter- 
house operator  is  living  up  to  reasonable 
standards,  he  should  not  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. From  the  very  beginning  I  felt— and  I 
told  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  told  the  House- 
that  the  way  it  should  be  done  was  with 
provincial  inspection.  This  is  what  he  has 
done,  and  I  approve  of  it,  but  it  began  in 
1961  or  even  on  the  hon.  Minister's  time- 
table, in  1962,  and  it  will  not  be  complete 
this  year. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask 
what  I  hope  is  a  rather  harmless  question  in 
this  connection.  I  want  to  have  clarified  for 
me  the  confusion  in  my  own  mind  that  exists 
in  connection  with  the  stamping  of  the  meat. 

At  the  time  when  the  bill  was  originally 
introduced  by  my  hon.  friend,  I  understood 
that  all  the  meat  that  was  inspected  was  to  be 
stamped  with  "Canada  approved."  Now  that 
we  are  going  to  do  our  own  inspecting,  I 
wonder  what  the  stamp  is  going  to  be.  Is  it 
going  to  be  "Ontario  approved"?  What  exactly 
is  it  going  to  be?  I  think  at  that  time  it 
was  felt  that  if  there  was  one  stamp,  it  would 
avoid  confusion  in  the  public  mind,  that  the 
consuming  public  would  feel  that  we  had 
one  standard  of  meat  inspection.  I  would  be 
interested  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  this  connection. 
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Hon.  Mr,  Stewart:  Wiell,  my  hon.  friend 
likely  gets  the  Ontario  Gazette— ii  he  had  he 
would  have  seen  the  stamp.  Here  it  is  right 
here— "Ontario  approved."  I  must  confess— the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  suggests  "Prov- 
ince of  Opportunity,"  and  I  would  like  very 
much  to  include  that  somewhere— but  this 
is  "Ontario  approved."  It  provides  the  coat 
of  arms  within  the  sign  here  and  the  plant 
number  will  be  in  here.  This  is  left  blank. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  ink  as  is  used  on  the 
federal  stamp;  it  will  be  stamped  on  the 
carcass  in  the  same  place  as  the  federal  stamp 
and  I  think  there  will  be  a  little  difference 
in  shape  between  the  two. 

Vote  116  agreed  to. 

Vote  117  agreed  to. 

Vote  118  agreed  to. 

Vote  119  agreed  to. 

On  vote  120: 

Mr.  Spence:  Under  this  heading,  under 
Western  Ontario  agricultural  school,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  hon.  Minister  for  recom- 
mending to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Connell)  to  expand  the  men's  residence 
and  the  dining  hall  in  the  Western  Ontario 
agricultural  school.  The  hon.  Minister  is  well 
aware  that  the  conditions  there  are  crowded; 
with  this  expansion  it  will  make  it  possible 
for  more  young  men  interested  in  agriculture 
to  take  courses  here.  I  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  will  see  that  that  expansion  is 
completed  this  year.  Western  Ontario  agri- 
cultural school  will  be  helped  a  great  deal. 

Vote  120  agreed  to.  . 

On  vote  121: 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  this  vote.  If  my 
hon.  friend  were  to  ask  me  if  I  were  going 
to  be  brief  I  would  tell  him  yes;  I  think  we 
are  going  to  be  brief.  I  wiU  not  be  over  15 
or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
pesticides  and  insecticides  are  here  to  stay. 
The  economic  pressure  for  them  is  tremen- 
dous and  their  use  is  certainly  going  to  be 
continued  in  this  province  by  the  farm  people, 
and  those  who  are  connected  with  the  pesti- 
cide control  programme  in  one  form  or 
another. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the 
fact  that  they  have  done  some  rather  inter- 
esting work  in  the  United  States  In  this  con- 
nection. Initially,  at  least,  it  was  in  the  form 
of  experiments;  later  on,  it  has  gone  beyond 


that  experimental  stage  and  is  now  in  the 
stage  of  being  quite  a  practical  programme. 

Instead  of  controlling  insects  through  pesti- 
cides and  insecticides,  in  some  parts  of  the 
states  they  do  it  by  introducing  parasities  of 
the  particular  insect  that  they  are  trying  to 
control.  They  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
success  with  this  particular  programme.  I 
can  cite  a  number  of  cases  where  this  has 
been  so,  and  I  wonder  if  we  have  reached 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  in  our  use  of 
pesticides  and  insecticides— that  is  to  say,  the 
insects  eventually  build  up  an  immunity  to 
certain  types  of  pesticides  and  insecticides. 
In  the  United  States  they  have  found  that 
this  programme  has  worked  much  more  effec- 
tively than  has  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
insecticides,  simply  because  there  is  not  this 
build-up.  I  can  think  particularly  of  the 
house  fly  and  the  use  of  DDT  in  its  control. 
Over  the  years,  the  house  fly  has  built  up 
an  immunity  to  DDT  and  I  am  told  by  my 
research  friends  that  this  is  the  result  of  an 
enzyme  within  the  body  of  the  house  fly 
which  changes  the  chemical  organically, 
apparently,  and  makes  it  into  a  harmless 
element  within  the  body  and  so  the  house 
fly,  for  instance,  has  become  almost  immune 
to  DDT.  So  we  have  a  situation  where  in- 
creasing amounts  have  had  to  be  applied  in 
order  to  control  it. 

I  mention  the  introduction  of  parasites  as 
an  interesting  theory— at  least,  I  found  it  so 
when  I  first  read  about  it.  I  studied  it  further 
and  I  find  that  they  are  enjoying  great 
success  with  it  down  in  the  states.  I  am 
interested  in  hearing  the  comments  of  my 
hon.  friend  about  it,  because  I  do  think  it 
has  possibilities.  Granted,  we  have  to  be 
careful,  and  I  think  it  has  to  be  used  intel- 
ligently. But  I  repeat  that  they  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  success  with  it  down  in  the 
United  States.  I  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  the  comments  of  my  hon.  friend  in 
this  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  really  nothing  new  about  the  introduction 
of  biological  control  of  one  insect  over 
another  through  the  introduction  of  parasites. 
This  is  a  fairly  old  science  that  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time— I  was  going  to  say 
centuries.  It  is  practised  right  here  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  One  particular  illustra- 
tion I  can  think  of— and  there  has  not  been 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  attached  to  it, 
because  it  is  relatively  of  minor  importance 
when  you  consider  the  broad  aspect— is  an 
effective  means  in  certain  instances.  It  does 
not  go  as  far  as  one  might  think  that  ft 
should.  ' 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  matter  of 
pesticides  is  one  that  we  must  come  to  live 
with.  We  must  recognize  the  potentials,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  hazards,  as  well  as 
its  great  usefulness  and  effectiveness.  Man- 
kind, I  believe,  has  approached  to  the  place 
where  he  must  learn  to  live  with  the  dangers 
that  are  inherent  in  the  unwise  use  of  pesti- 
cides. On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  we 
would  all  agree  that  without  insecticides— in 
fact,  all  types  of  pesticides,  including  herbi- 
cides—that today  we  could  find  life  a  great 
deal  more  intolerable.  I  feel  that  with  the 
study  that  is  being  given  to  this  matter  of 
pesticides  throughout  the  world,  a  quite 
lengthy  article  on  pest  control  chemicals  in 
world  agriculture,  published  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Institute  Review,  is  most  revealing.  It 
is  important  to  note  the  outstanding  people 
throughout  the  world  who  are  associated  with 
this  problem  of  pesticides  and  the  control 
and  the  use  of  them. 

I  believe  that  with  the  co-ordinated 
approach  that  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
governments  of  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  ourselves,  so  far  as  North  America  is 
concerned— all  the  governments  of  Canada, 
for  that  matter— we  are  aware  of  the  problems 
tliat  are  involved  and  we  are  taking  appropri- 
ate steps  to  see  that  abuses  do  not  creep  into 
the  use  of  this  particidar  product.  I  compli- 
ment my  hon.  friend  for  having  brought  this 
other  method  up.  It  is  a  method  that  has 
been  tried  and  proven,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  should  attach  undue  importance  to  it 
because,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as 
widely  applicable  as  might  be  believed. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  we 
appropriated  some  $250,000  for  blackbird 
research  studies.  I  wonder  how  much  of  this 
money  has  been  expended  to  date,  and  if 
there  are  any  encouraging  results  of  the 
studies  to  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  understand  that 
$50,000  of  that  appropriation  has  already 
been  invested  in  this  study,  and  that  the 
detailed  study  of  actual  damages  by  black- 
birds is  being  carried  out.  The  study  of  the 
hatching  areas  of  the  birds  in  southwestern 
Ontario  is  being  examined  in  some  detail  to 
see  if  an  approach  can  be  made  there. 

As  for  the  study  of  devices  to  keep  the 
birds  away  from  the  crops,  I  am  not  too  sure 
that  is  the  best  way  of  handling  the  situation, 
because  I  think  you  are  just  driving  them 
away  from  one  crop  to  another.  The  control 
study  of  chemical  compounds  that  may  cause 
sterility  in  blackbird  eggs  is  perhaps  one  of 
the   most   promising   avenues   by   which   the 


problem  may  be  brought  under  control.  I 
would  point  out  that  our  people  at  the 
federated  colleges  at  Guelph  are  working 
closely  with  authorities  in  the  United  States 
who  have  had  this  study  under  way  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  breakthrough.  It  is  going  to  take 
some  time,  but  I  think  we  will  have  a  break- 
through. 

Mr.  Paterson:  A  second  question  is  in 
relation  to  a  speech  made  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education  (Mr,  Davis)  in  Fergus.  I 
will  quote  briefly  from  remarks  contained  in 
the  press: 

The  new  programme  will  place  emphasis 
on  technical  and  business  courses  useful  to 
our  boys  planning  to  remain  on  the  farm. 
It  will  include,  in  expanded  form,  a 
science-based  course  in  agriculture  intro- 
duced in  1962. 

This  is  in  relation  to  the  four-year  agricultural 
course. 

Recently,  sir,  in  our  local  press,  it  was 
remarked  that  our  district  high  school  board 
planned  putting  in  a  greenhouse  as  part  of 
the  educational  institute  tliere,  but  they  ran 
into  difficulties  in  that  they  did  not  think 
they  could  handle  the  financing  of  the  oper- 
ation. I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  might  give  this 
some  consideration,  because  this  area  has  the 
largest  concentration  of  greenhouses  in 
Canada,  possibly  in  North  America,  and  there 
certainly  is  a  need  for  well  trained  green- 
house workers,  especially  in  the  field  of  soil 
and  plant  testing.  I  was  hoping  that  some 
consideration  could  be  given,  and  that  your 
department  would  co-operate  more  fully  in 
this  regard  and  be  of  some  assistance  to  the 
area  of  greenhouse  operators. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  debate  of  this  department  in  the 
last  session,  I  raised  the  question  of  edu- 
cational facilities  for  French-speaking  stu- 
dents, particularly  from  the  eastern  Ontario 
region.  In  the  past  few  montlis  I  have  been 
advised  that  conditions  have  not  improved  in 
the  past  year.  At  a  time  when  we  are  discus- 
sing areas  of  poverty  in  this  province,  has 
the  hon.  Minister  not  noticed  that  the  income 
of  the  farmers  in  the  counties  of  Russell, 
Glengarry  and  Prescott  is  among  the  lowest 
in  this  province?  Can  that  be  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  educational  facilities  in  that  area? 
Can  it  be  attributed  to  the  shortage  of  quali- 
fied, bilingual  agricultural  representatives 
who  are  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
predominantly  French  farmers  in  those 
counties?    Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
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many  of  the  young  people  do  not  go  to 
Kemptville  or  Guelph  because  of  language 
difficulties? 

I  have  not  consulted  the  authorities  of 
Ottawa  University  on  this  subject,  but  I 
would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture to  discuss  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  and  Minister  of  University 
Affairs  and  talk  with  the  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  about  the  possibility  of 
opening  its  facilities  for  the  training  of 
bilingual,  agricultural  representatives.  That 
would  probably  contribute  considerably  to 
the  development  of  that  greatly  neglected 
part  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon,  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
matter  is  one  of  concern.  I  remember  the 
hon.  member  raising  this  matter  last  year  and 
I  referred  him  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
schools  in  the  province  of  Quebec  where 
there  is  tlie  opportimity  to  take  agricultural 
education— Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere  near 
Montreal,  and  in  the  school  at  Ville  Marie 
in  northern  Quebec  opposite  the  Timiskam- 
ing  area.  Some  of  our  students  from  Ontario 
have  gone  to  these  schools.  The  students  in 
Laval  University  agricultural  course  are  in 
their  second  year  now  and  we  would  hope 
that  French-speaking  students  from  Ontario 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  in 
these   French-language    schools. 

We  are  continually  faced  with  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives and  people  to  work  in  the  extension 
branch  in  its  various  aspects,  who  are  bi- 
lingual and  who  have  the  agricultural  back- 
ground and  training  and  desire  to  get  into 
that  particular  field.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  my  hon.  friend  would  agree  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  develop  such  a  school  where 
one  would  have  the  personnel  to  teach  in 
the  French  language  within  the  province  of 
Ontario.  There  just  does  not  appear  to  be 
that  much  demand  from  that  many  students. 
Admittedly,  there  are  some,  and  we  have 
encouraged  them  to  take  the  course  in  the 
other  schools,  wherever  it  is  practical  to  do 
this. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  under  this  vote  and 
that  is  concerning  starling  control.  Are  there 
any  experiments  under  way  with  the  hope  of 
relieving  the  cities  of  the  starling  problem 
that  they  are  confronted  with  during  the 
summer  months?  I  know  that  my  own  com- 
munity has  an  awful  time  with  starlings 
from  the  month  of  June  right  through  to 
September. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  problem  is  not  confined 
to  the  urban  areas;  we  have  problems  with 
them  in  the  country,  too.  It  is  all  part  of  the 
overall  blackbird  problem  and  we  would  hope 
that  the  studies  that  are  under  way  will 
reveal  control  methods  that  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Newman:  So  when  we  are  talking 
about  starlings  we  are  also  talking  about 
blackbirds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:   Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask  the  hon.  Minister— now  that 
the  University  of  Guelph  has  been  established 
—is  it  anticipated  that  any  of  these  grants  will 
become  university  grants  through  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs  in  future  years,  or 
is  it  expected  that  what  is  generally  listed 
in  vote  121  will  continue  to  be  an  agricultural 
vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Vote  121  covers  every- 
thing: teachers,  maintenance,  teaching  main- 
tenance and  research,  right  up  to  September 
1,  1965.  After  that  it  will  only  cover  research 
and  services  and  they  will  be  paid  by  grants 
to  the  university  from  The  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

Vote  121  agreed  to. 

On  vote  122: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  vote  122  I  will  not 
prolong  the  agony  for  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent  West  unduly,  but  in  view  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  statements  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions during  the  last  year,  he  was  not  able 
to  provide  assistance  to  applications  for  loans 
beyond  the  $100,000  limit  that  is  now  in  the 
regulations  of  The  Co-operative  Loan  Act.  I 
am  not  raising  this  point  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  FAME,  but  as  a  general  proposition 
whether  or  not  it  is  sadly  out  of  date  to  have 
that  sort  of  limit.  If  I  might  go  back  to  the 
debate  on  vertical  integration  from  the  bot- 
tom up,  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operatives  in  conjunction  with  our 
marketing  board,  to  give  the  farmers  a  greater 
control  of  the  market  and  establish  greater 
stability  in  marketing,  there  will  be  need  for 
underwriting  credit  requirements.  It  is  quite 
conceivable,  in  many  instances,  that  this  limit 
of  $100,000  is  completely  unrealistic.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  was  a 
limit  that  was  fixed  30  years  ago.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  changed  even  in 
the  intervening  years.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  could  indicate  to  the  House  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  possibility  of  introducing 
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a  greater  flexibility,  or  perhaps  taking  the 
limit  out,  and  judging  the  merits  of  each 
application. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  must  confess,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  has  been  no  considera- 
tion given  to  doing  either  one.  Frankly  the 
$100,000  loan  seems  to  be  quite  adequate 
for  most  of  the  co-ops  that  have  come  to 
us.  I  know  of  none  that  would  want  more 
than  that,  except  the  FAME  co-operators 
who  came  to  us  and  wanted  much  more.  I 
do  not  have  the  figures  before  me  of  the 
co-op  loans;  they  are  here  some  place  in  this 
book,  but  generally  they  seem  to  fit  in  pretty 
well. 

There  are  several  loans  up  to  $100,000  on 
the  books,  and  in  talking  to  the  co-op  people 
who  have  been  in  to  visit  with  us  concerning 
the  United  Co-operatives  of  Ontario  and  the 
application  of  the  loan  to  various  individual 
co-ops,  there  seems  to  be  very  general  ac- 
ceptance that  this  is  a  very  excellent  pro- 
gramme and  a  sovirce  of  credit.  It  does  enable 
co-ops  to  modernize  their  plants  and  to  con- 
solidate operations  generally  and  to  provide 
exceptionally  good  service  to  the  farm  people 
of  Ontario.  I  would  say  that  it  is  generally 
pretty  good. 

Loans  for  the  last  year  ending  March  31, 
1965,  amounted  to  $198,000  and  the  largest 
loan  was  $65,000.  There  are  approved  loans— 
I  see  there  is  one  here  for  $100,000.  The 
rest  of  them  range  from  $15,000  to  $85,000 
and  that  is  about  the  range. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  arguing  with  the 
hon.  Minister  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
would  likely  be  far  below  the  $100,000-for 
small,  struggling  co-ops— but  I  am  just  rais- 
ing tlie  point,  and  I  put  it  to  the  hon.  Minister 
for  his  consideration  in  whatever  idle 
moments  he  may  have  to  consider  these 
points,  that  there  may  well  be  occasions  on 
which  a  ceihng  of  $100,000  is  unrealistic. 
Am  I  not  correct  that  that  ceiling  has  been 
there  for  25  or  30  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  it  has  been  there 
ever  since  the  Act  was  brought  in;  I  am  not 
sure  about  the  date. 

Vote  122  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  comr 
mittee  of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  corne 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  153,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Department  of  Education 
Act. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  we  from  our  side 
believe  this  bill  in  general  has  been  an 
advancement  and  an  indication  of  the  desire 
by  the  government  to  provide  opportunity 
for  skills  and  training  to  young  people 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ontario.  I  know 
that  there  have  been  two  points  of  view 
expressed  about  the  community  colleges, 
hinging  really  on  the  question  of  parallel 
courses  for  university.  I  think  the  proponents 
of  both  arguments  are  more  moderate  in  their 
views  than  are  the  views  being  made  about 
them. 

One  position  that  has  been  made  is  that  we 
have  the  presidents  of  "ivy  ghettos"  who  are 
terribly  concerned  that  the  walls  and  ram- 
parts of  their  castles  of  intellectual  aristoc- 
racy may  be  stormed  by  the  democratic  mobs 
who  are  wanting  to  come  in  and  take  the 
academic  opportunity  there.  They  look  on 
any  new  avenues  or  approaches  as  being  a 
danger  to  them.  I  say  that  these  are  extremes 
in  the  argument,  and  I  suggest,  having  talked 
myself  to  presidents  of  the  universities,  that 
their  real  concern  is  that  they  maintain  a 
quality  as  well  as  the  maximum  quantity  we 
can  get  into  the  university,  and  that  they 
maintain  the  integrity  of  their  courses  in  the 
universities. 

I  have  mentioned  "ivy  ghettos,"  and  this 
intellectual  aristocracy  argument.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  fact  that  we  believe  that 
education  is  the  right  of  anyone  and  that 
universities  should  have  every  type  of  avenue 
open  into  them.  Perhaps  when  an  instance 
of  this  is  given,  sometimes  the  question  of 
quality  is  forgotten  and  so  is  the  purpose  of 
university.  But  I  would  suggest,  sir,  that 
between  those  two  extremes  are  the  univer- 
sity professors  and  the  presidents.  They  are 
wanting  the  universities  to  be  open  to  every- 
one. 

With  the  community  colleges,  we  Were  ail 
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concerned  on  which  side  the  hen.  Minister 
might  come  down.  He  has  shown  himself 
again  not  only  a  man  of  moderation  but  I 
would  also  say  a  man  of  some  subtlety  in  that 
at  first  glance  it  might  be  hard  to  tell  which 
side  he  has  come  down  on,  whether  he  has 
Veally  held  to  one  side  or  the  other  on  this 
thing.  But  I  have  concern  because  of  the 
very  title  of  his  community  colleges.  He  calls 
the  colleges,  "colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology."  I  would  suggest  that  this 
shows  a  certain  emphasis,  "applied  arts  and 
technology."  I  can  appreciate  that  he  might 
not  go  to  the  extent  of  calling  them  "colleges 
of  liberal  arts,"  but  at  least  he  could,  I  think, 
emphasize  arts  in  this  title.  I  suspect  that 
some  of  the  emphasis  that  he  is  making  on 
these  community  colleges  may  be  because  of 
the  structure  of  financing.  He  recognizes  he 
has  a  chance  to  receive  from  tlie  federal 
government— if  he  talks  of  retraining,  training 
and  technology— a  50  per  cent  grant. 

When  we  think  of  the  imagination  of  this 
new  approach  throughout  the  province,  I 
would  hope  still  further  imagination  might 
have  taken  place  in  tackling  the  federal 
government  to  extend  its  financial  arrange- 
ments to  include  liberal  arts  to  be  taught  if 
this  was  necessary. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  one  of  the  justifications  for  his  com- 
munity colleges  and  one  of  the  justifications 
for  an  emphasis  on  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology is  the  fact  of  the  enormous  advance 
that  is  taking  place  in  this  industrial  age. 
We  must  train  people,  and  he  refers  to  the 
Deutsch  report.  Professor  Deutsch  had  men- 
tioned what  was  certainly  emphasized  in  the 
manpower  study,  about  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  is  so  well 
acquainted,  that  in  the  future,  and  it  will 
not  be  too  far  away,  every  man,  no  matter 
vi^hat  his  specializing,  will  have  to  retrain 
into  some  other  vocational  approach.  Pro- 
fessor Deutsch  suggests,  I  think,  that  there 
may  be  quite  a  number,  and  I  think  with 
many  cases  that  it  will  almost  be  obligatory 
to  do  this. 

But  apart  from  this,  sir,  in  this  manpower 
commission,  the  representatives  from  industry 
emphasized  that  a  broad  knowledge,  a  broad 
base  was  so  essential  in  entering  industry.  I 
notice  that  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
in  the  first  year  they  are  emphasizing  a  broad 
approach  rather  than  a  specialization  ap- 
proach. I  suggest  that  with  young  people 
moving  into  community  colleges,  particularly 
if  they  are  going  to  be  specialists  in  the 
trades  and  in  new  technology,  they  may  be 
starting  some  of  them  at  even  15,  16  or  17 


to  move  into  this  area.  There  is  the  ferment 
of  having  a  liberal  arts  approach,  the  ferment 
of  intellectual  curiosity  being  developed  from 
knowing  not  only  how  to  do  certain  trades, 
how  to  do  certain  technical  things,  but  also 
to  ask  why  we  do  these  things. 

That  is  very  important  because  I  do  feel 
that  often  in  professional  training  today 
there  are  men— and  I  refer  to  engineers  and 
to  others— who  perhaps  would  have  had  much 
more  value  from  their  education  if  there  had 
been  open  to  them  the  stimulation  of  ques- 
tioning, of  philosophy  and  other  courses.  I 
think  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  if  we  had 
the  privilege  of  taking  some  kind  of  liberal 
arts  courses,  would  have  in  some  way  been 
encouraged  to  assess  the  values  in  our  society 
and  perhaps  we  would  have  been  better  for 
this.  Certainly  as  we  look  at  certain  trends 
in  industry,  we  find  that  the  kind  of  person 
wanted  is  not  only  the  technician,  the  highly 
skilled  technician,  but  also  the  man  who  can 
question  and  can  make  value  judgments. 

The  hon.  Minister,  and  it  is  only  by  infer- 
ence, because  he  has  always  had  a  qualifica- 
tion when  referring  to  the  courses,  but  by 
inference  and  by  the  title  of  the  community 
colleges,  seems  to  emphasize  the  know- 
how  and  not  know-why.  I  even  would 
suggest  that  this  may  mean  that  there  could 
almost  be  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  many 
young  people  out  in  the  rural  areas,  who  have 
been  looking  forward  to  getting  a  first  experi- 
ence of  the  stimulation  of  working  with  pro- 
fessors, and  of  questioning  the  values.  This 
is  going  to  be  denied  them.  There  are  many 
communities  without  the  opportunities  of 
larger  and  richer  commimities,  without  the 
arts,  museums,  theatres  and  so  on.  This 
stimulating  environment  would  be  particu- 
larly important  to  them,  and  yet  this  seems 
to  be  a  cold,  eflBciency  approach  that  is  being 
taken  in  the  enunciation  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  this  very  challenging  new  approach  which 
reaches  out  across  the  province. 

It  seems  to  have  downgraded  the  liberal 
arts.  I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  even  the 
hon.  Minister,  in  his  own  pronouncement  and 
statement  to  the  legislative  assembly,  almost 
has  avoided  the  word  "academic."  I  do  not 
see  it  very  much  in  his  opening  statement. 
He  does  say  that  the  exceptional  student,  of 
course,  will  be  recognized  and  could  go  to 
the  universities,  and  he  leaves  it  up  to  the 
universities  themselves,  to  take  the  initiative 
in  saying  who  can  come  into  the  university 
courses. 

But  again,  from  my  own  experience  with 
the  manpower  commission,  we  met  repre- 
sentation  from   Ryerson,    and   representation 
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from  other  technical  training  programmes. 
They  expressed  frustration  in  trying  to  break 
down  the  barriers  into  the  levels  of  higher 
learning  to  get  some  recognition  for  the 
stvidents.  Some  of  the  universities  were 
accepting  them,  but  the  representatives  were 
trying  to  ask  us  for  our  help.  I  can  appreci- 
ate that  tlie  government  should  not  be  inter- 
fering with  the  freedom  of  the  university, 
but  when  you  have  such  a  challenging  con- 
cept as  community  colleges,  although  the 
hon.  Minister  again,  as  I  say,  has  left 
qualifications;  I  would  have  hoped  that  he 
would  have  given  an  emphasis  to  the 
academic  background  and  to  the  liberal  arts, 
so  that  all  young  people  could  have  not  only 
the  opportunity  to  learn  skills  and  trades  and 
higher  technical  approaches,  but  also  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  stimulation  of  social 
thought  and  learning  about  social  values  and 
how  to  question,  as  well  as  how  to  do. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  first  reading  of  this  bill  I  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  our  group,  almost 
unquahfied  enthusiasm  for  the  principle. 
However,  there  are  a  number  of  questions 
that  I  think  require  some  answers  and  some 
exploring.  I  hope  to  raise  some  of  them 
now,  being  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
we  will  be  exploring  many  of  them  for  many 
years  to  come.  This  is  really  the  beginning 
of  a  rather  lengthy  process. 

In  the  course  of  his  introductory  comments, 
the  hon.  Minister  made  the  observation  that 
the  first  of  the  community  colleges  might 
have  their  doors  open  in  the  fall  of  1966, 
in  time  for  the  first  graduates  from  the 
four-year  courses  under  the  Robarts  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
more  by  accident  than  design.  I  think  what 
has  happened  here— and  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  face  it  rather  frankly— is  that 
this  has  been  growing  like  Topsy.  In  fact, 
the  Robarts  plan  anticipated  that  you  were 
going  to  have  two  courses  in  each  of  the 
streams,  one  of  which  would  go  through 
grade  13  to  the  university,  the  other  one  of 
which  would  go  through  grade  12,  either  to 
the  technological  institutes  for  post-secondary 
training,  or  directly  to  the  labour  force. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  events  have 
been  marching  so  quickly  in  the  intervening 
four  years— three  years  it  is;  four  years  by 
1966— that  the  Robarts  plan  has  become  out 
of  date  in  terms  of  being  able  to  meet  needs, 
because  a  gap  was  emerging.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  our 
technological  institutes  to  require  grade  13, 
rather  than  grade  12;  and  secondly,  as  the 
hon.   Minister   indicated  almost   with   a  note 


of  surprise  in  his  voice,  following  his  visit 
to  California,  that  he  was  astounded  to  dis- 
cover the  extent  to  which  there  is  a  consistent 
demand  on  the  part  of  industry  for  at  least 
junior  college  graduates,  not  high  school 
graduates. 

In  other  words,  we  were  running  into  a 
gap  beyond  grade  12,  even  in  terms  of  the 
technological  institutes,  and  also  in  terms  of 
the  growing  proportion  of  our  young  people 
who  required  post-secondary  training  before 
they  could  effectively  cope  in  the  labour 
market.  Clearly,  we  must  do  something  to  fill 
this  gap.  So  the  community  colleges  have 
been  introduced  as  a  new  system  which  is 
going  to  gradually  develop  across  the  whole 
province.  I  think  one  should  have  no  illusions 
that  it  is  going  to  take  a  fair  amount  of  time 
before  it  will  develop  across  the  whole  prov- 
ince, so  you  are  going  to  have  a  rather 
serious  gap  for  a  number  of  years.  That  is 
the  first  point  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  this  con- 
troversial issue  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  referred  to— the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  community  colleges  are 
going  to  be  dead  ends  in  terms  of  educational 
opportunity,  or  to  what  extent  they  will  lead  to 
further  education  at  the  university  level.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  as  far  as  the  university 
presidents  are  concerned,  they  argued  almost 
for  a  dead  end— that  the  community  college 
would  be  an  alternative  to  the  university,  but 
to  the  extent  that  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  young  people  to  go  from  the  com- 
munity college  to  the  university.  It  would 
be  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  each  case  to  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits.  The  council  of  university 
staffs  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  significantly, 
disputed  this.  They  felt  that  it  should  be 
on  something  of  a  more  clearly  defined  basis. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  the 
specific  recommendations  that  they  made. 
They  said: 

We  think,  however,  that  there  should  be 
a  clearly  announced  policy  about  transfer, 
for  we  see  certain  disadvantages  in  leaving 
it  up  to  the  imiversity  admission  committees 
to  deal  with  them  on  an  individual  basis. 

They  then  refer  to  a  comment  of  the  report 
of  the  grade  13  study  committee  and  they 
say:  ^ 

We  agree  with  that  committee  s  view  that 
grade  12,  plus  two  years  of  community 
college,  should  not  be  rated  any  higher 
than  grade  13  matriculation  year.  This 
being  so,  we  see  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
universities  agreeing  on  and  announcing  a 
policy  of  admitting  to   first  year— of  such 
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courses  as  do  not  absolutely  require  a 
knowledge  of  certain  subjects  at  matricula- 
tion level— students  who  had  completed 
two  years  community  college  with  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  academic  subjects,  and 
of  a  high  standard  of  achievement  in  their 
community  college  work.  The  standard 
required  should  be  known.  It  should  not  be 
so  high  that  only  the  occasional  person  can 
meet  it,  nor  so  low  that  half  or  even  a 
quarter  of  the  students  would  meet  it. 
We  suppose  that  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent  would  be  the  "late  bloomers"  for 
whom  this  route  to  the  university  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  hon.  Minister,  in 
that  supremely  adept  way  that  he  operates 
when  he  is  dealing  with  a  controversial  issue, 
has  come  to  no  conclusion  at  all.  He  has 
handed  it  to  a  committee. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
But  I  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  association 
brief  on  page  28,  where  I  have  set  forth  the 
principle  of  establishing  some  recognized 
criteria  for  admission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Very  good.  I  appreciate 
the  hon.  Minister's  interjection  and  clarifica- 
tion on  that.  I  had  forgotten  that  he  had 
made  specific  reference  and  the  conclusion 
that  one  might  draw  from  that  reference.  I 
think  it  is  imperative,  in  trying  to  decide  at 
what  point  one  comes  down  in  this  argument 
between— if  I  may  put  it  in  personalities— 
the  Bissells  and  the  Rosses— in  the  direction 
of  not  raising  barriers  for  the  "late  bloomers," 
so-called,  to  go  on  to  universities.  I  am  content 
to  leave  the  matter  rest  there  in  the  hope 
that  the  personnel  of  such  a  committee  will  be 
balanced  enough  that  we  can  be  certain  that 
we  come  out  with  the  conclusion  that  I 
judge  the  hon.  Minister  is  seeking.  That  I 
would  support.  Another  point  that  I  think  is 
rather  serious  and  that  we  should  give  some 
consideration  to  is  one  to  which  I  made 
passing  reference  in  discussion  on  first  read- 
ing. The  hon.  Minister  saw  fit,  perhaps  for 
political  reasons— in  the  more  acceptable  use 
of  that  term,  namely,  relationships  with  the 
universities  and  a  lot  of  other  groups— to 
suggest  that  we  were  not  going  to  be  invaded 
by  any  alien  institutions,  or  the  introduction 
of  alien  institutions  as  part  of  our  educational 
set-up,  and  that  the  junior  college  in  the 
United  States  perhaps  was  not  worthy  of 
emulation. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  say  that  there  are 
some  things  about  junior  colleges  in  the 
United  States  that  should  not  be  emulated.  I 
have  for  some  time  wondered  whether  we 


were  not  being  a  little  smug  in  our  attitude 
towards  them,  the  greater  democratic  oppor- 
tunities for  education  that  they  have  provided, 
and  that  there  were  not  some  factors  that 
would  be  worthy  of  emulation  and  integra- 
tion into  our  new  community  college  set-up. 
Indeed,  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister, 
as  I  intimated  on  the  first  reading,  does  not 
himself  concur,  and  if  he  has  not  left  the 
door  wide  open.  For  example,  on  page  29  of 
the  mimeographed  version  of  his  statement,  I 
quote: 

Moreover,  I  have  no  doubt  that  where 
circumstances  warrant  it,  some  of  our 
universities  will  make  arrangements  with 
particular  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology, as  provided  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, to  conduct  one  or  two  years  of  their 
own  degree  courses  within  these  colleges. 
The  present  university  extension  courses 
leading  to  a  general  arts  degree  might  be  a 
logical  beginning  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  this  may  be  the 
way  in  which,  over  the  years,  we  are  going 
to  reconcile  this.  There  is  one  point  in  the 
basic  case  that  has  been  presented  by  the 
university  presidents,  which  I  think  does  not 
really  stand  up  to  analysis,  and  that  is  the 
argument  that  we  have  provided  for  enough 
university  spaces  for  the  forseeable  future 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Indeed,  in  this 
they  are  only  parroting  what  the  government 
has  said,  and  they  are  using  this  argument 
on  which  to  base  their  case  that  since  this 
is  so,  why  then  do  we  need  to  give  con- 
sideration to  any  significant  number  of  two- 
year  university  places  in  the  community 
colleges? 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  are 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  figures  upon  which 
we  have  based  our  expansion  for  universities, 
and  the  number  of  university  places  through- 
out the  1970s,  are  based  on  a  calculation 
which  anticipates  that  by  1971  we  will  have 
reached  a  stage  where  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  age  group  of  18  to  21  is  attend- 
ing our  universities.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  in  the  United  States,  43  per  cent,  I 
understand,  attends  universities  or  junior 
colleges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  that  is  not  right. 
There  is  quite  a  distinction;  I  will  explain  it 
in  my  reply.    There  is  a  major  difference. 

Mr.    MacDonald:     Just    let    me    for    one 
moment  underline  the  point  that  I  want  t6 
make  to  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  will  do  it ' 
from  a  source  that"  I  am  sure  he  will  conSidier 
to    be    unimpeachable,    namely.    Dr.    Robert' 
W.  B.  Jackson.    In  his  speech  te*  the  central 
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educational  association  convention  in  Quebec 
City,  in  September  1963  he  made  this  point: 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  admission  require- 
ments have  been  steadily  raised  to  the 
p)oint  where,  for  some  universities,  up  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  candidates  acceptable  in 
my  time  are  now  being  excluded,  including 
outright  rejection  of  myself,  and  university 
authorities  have  openly  stated  their  inten- 
tion of  raising  entrance  requirements  and 
standards  for  each  year  to  even  higher 
levels,  understandably  enough,  perhaps,  in 
view  of  the  increases  in  knowledge  during 
my  lifetime. 

In  other  words,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Globe  and  Mail  in  one  of  its  editorials  on 
community  colleges,  the  only  reason  why  our 
universities  have  been  able  to  cope  with  the 
population  explosion  at  their  level,  is  that 
they  have  been  raising  standards.  This  is 
disputed  sometimes,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  disputed.  Here  is 
Dr.  Jackson  frankly  stating  that  the  standards 
today  are  such  that  would  exclude  40  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  could  have  got  into 
university  when  he  was  entering,  and  they 
would  have  excluded  him.  As  I  said  on  an 
earlier  occasion,  two  or  three  years  ago,  for 
reasons  with  which  I  will  not  bother  enter- 
taining the  House,  they  would  have  excluded 
me  too. 

Dr.  Jackson  goes  one  step  further.  If  we 
have  these  pressures,  as  undoubtedly  they 
will  develop,  on  universities  not  to  close  their 
doors,  but  to  leave  them  open  as  much  as 
possible  to  every  student  who  is  going  to  be 
capable  of  absorbing  a  university  education, 
then  we  are  going  to  be  driven  beyond 
having  20  per  cent  in  our  universities— which 
was  set  as  the  objective  in  the  calculations 
of  Dr.  Jackson  for  1971— toward  the  43  per 
cent,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  the  United  States. 
This  simply  brings  us  to  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  our 
imiversities  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  cope 
viath  the  number  of  students  seeking  a  univer- 
sity education. 

Indeed,  I  will  say  without  any  reservation 
that  in  my  chatting  with  the  university 
presidents,  a  significant  number  of  them  said 
they  believe  what  I  have  just  stated.  The 
general  argument  of  the  government,  and  the 
general  argument  on  which  the  university 
presidents*  case  is  predicated,  is  that  we  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  all  who  are  likely 
to  go  to  imiversity,  but  it  simply  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  tliis  is  what  is  likely  to 
happen,  then  I  think  we  are  going  to  discover 
sooner  than  we  think  that  universities  are  not 


going  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  flood  of 
students,  and  will  resort  to  the  escape  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  put  in  the  bill,  where 
they  can  make  arrangements  with  colleges 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  to  conduct 
one  or  two  years  of  their  degree  courses 
within  those  colleges.  Quite  frankly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  it  is  done  under  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion, in  eflFect  an  affiliation  of  the  liberal  arts, 
or  the  arts  wing  of  the  community  college 
with  a  certain  university,  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  can  protect  the  desired  standards.  We 
could  make  certain  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  an  ersatz  university,  as  the  term  has 
come  to  be  used  in  reference  to  the  com- 
munity colleges.  I  think  we  could  protect  the 
standards  ultimately  that  will  carry  through 
from  those  students  into  the  universities 
themselves. 

Therefore,  I  venture  the  prediction  that  in 
the  years  to  come,  the  kind  of  pattern  that 
will  emerge  because  of  the  pressure  on  our 
universities  because  of  the  number  of 
students  who  will  be  demanding  an  oppor- 
tunity for  education  at  that  level,  will  force 
us  to  make  use  of  this  escape.  If,  in  the 
meantime,  the  community  colleges  have  be- 
come firmly  established  in  the  field  of  pro- 
viding what  is  the  most  desperate  need, 
namely,  a  post-secondary  education  at  the 
technical  and  the  technological  level,  we  will 
end  up  ten,  or  15,  or  20,  or  25  years  from 
now  with  balanced  institutions.  They  will  not 
be  so  oriented  to  the  technical  side  that  they 
will  lose  an  appreciation,  and  a  transmitting  to 
others  of  that  appreciation  of  the  liberal  arts 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was 
referring  to.  They  will  become  institutions 
that  will  assist  all  our  communities  across  the 
province  of  Ontario,  those  communities  that 
are  out  in  what  some  people  rather  unkindly 
refer  to  as  the  cultural  wastelands,  far  away 
from  the  cultural  opportunities  normally  to 
be  found  in  the  larger  cities. 

There  is  one  further  point  that  I  wouH 
like  to  raise  and  seek  some  specific  comment 
on  from  the  hon.  Minister.  Let  me  make  it 
first  by  referring  to  a  couple  of  observations 
in  his  introductory  comments.  He  said: 

Our  efforts  here  could,  I  suppose,  be 
considered  also  as  a  co-ordination  and 
culmination  of  all  previous  work  in  this 
area,  a  welding  into  a  coherent  whole,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  parts  which  sometimes 
seem  fragmented  and  unrelated  so  that  we 
have  a  complete  system  extending  frcMn 
kindergarten  to  the  post-graduate  level. 

I  should  have  stated  this  conMnent  was  made 
in  particular  reference  to  the  vocational 
centres  and  the  technological  institutes— and 
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other  institutions  of  post-secondary  education 
at  the  technical  and  technological  level. 
He  also  stated  on  page  25: 

We  must  decide  what  part  our  present 
institutes    of    technology,    and    trade    and 
vocational   centres   will  play   in  the   new 
plan.    It  may  well  be  that  the  provincial 
council    of    regents    will    recommend    the 
complete  integration  of  existing  institutions 
and    efiFort,    using    the    present    buildings, 
staff   and   programmes    as    nuclei   for   the 
development  of  the  new  colleges. 
What,  in  effect,  the  hon.  Minister  has   said 
is  that  we  have  in  this   growing-like-Topsy 
development  of  the  last  few  years— inciden- 
tally, a  very  belated  development,  long  after 
it  was  needed  in  the  province  of  Ontario— of 
technological   institutes,   to  the  point  where 
we  now  have  eight  of  various  kinds  across 
the  province  of  Ontario;  of  vocational  centres 
to   the   extent   that   we  have   two,    and   the 
prospect    of    a   third    one    emerging    in    the 
Soo  and  one  sort  of  emerging  in  conjunction 
with  the  rebuilt  institute  in  Hamilton. 

The  significant  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
these  vocational  centres  are  a  new  name  for 
an  old  idea— a  trade  school.  I  concede  a 
broader  concept  than  the  original  trade 
school,  but  as  I  have  so  often  said  in  this 
House,  the  trade  school  development  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  was  envisaged  by  Dr. 
John  Seath  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century. 
The  legislation  authorizing  it  was  passed  in 
1911.  We  built  one  trade  school  in  the 
succeeding  50  years,  until  the  kind  of  pro- 
gramme that  I  am  talking  about  began  to 
emerge— technological  institutes  and  voca- 
tional centres. 

I  was  interested  in  some  of  the  news  stories 
that  emerged,  and  were  somewhat  more 
enlightening— if  I  may  say  so  to  the  hon. 
Minister— than  his  original  comment,  in  that 
they  suggested,  for  example,  that  the  first  of 
the  community  colleges  might  well  be  centred 
around  the  vocational  centres  or  the  tech- 
nological institutes  in  various  places.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  was  suggested  that  the  first  six  or 
eight  might  be  in  those  communities  where 
these  institutions  are  now  to  be  found.  This 
seems  to  suggest,  and  I  do  not  know  why 
there  should  be  any  particular  hesitation  on 
the  hon.  Minister's  side  to  be  rather  frank 
on  this,  that  what  is  happening  now  is  that 
we  are  going  to  forget  the  vocational  centres 
programme  as  originally  envisaged  as  a 
separate  system  across  the  province  of  On- 
tario, and  we  are  going  to  forget  the  tech- 
nological institutes  as  they  were  envisaged 
as  a  separate  system  across  the  province  of 
Ontario;   all  of  them  are   going  to  be  inte- 


grated into  a  single  institution,  with  these 
various  facets  in  one  large  campus— conceiv- 
ably, a  number  of  campuses— within  a  single 
city. 

If  this  is  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  in 
mind,  if  I  am  correctly  interpreting  the 
comment  that  I  quoted,  this  strikes  me  as 
plain  common  sense. 

We  have  been  going  through  a  really 
unplanned  development  of  recent  years.  We 
have  been  rushing  madly  to  catch  and  keep 
up  with  the  needs  after  neglecting  for  gener- 
ations the  provision  of  technological  educa- 
tion. If  we  got  off  to  a  start  of  vocational 
centres  to  realize,  two  generations  late,  the 
concept  of  Dr.  John  Seath,  broadened  be- 
cause of  the  needs  of  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century,  and  if  we  really  got  started 
rather  late  in  the  technological  institutes, 
now  is  the  time  to  wrap  it  all  up  in  a  more 
integrated  kind  of  fashion.  If  this  is  what  is 
envisaged  in  the  community  colleges,  once 
again  I  personally  look  forward  to  their 
development  in  this  province  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm. 

I  have  one  final  point  that  I  would  like  to 
raise,  more  in  the  form  of  a  question,  seeking 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  Minister.  That  is 
the  point  that  was  raised  in  the  second 
editorial  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  in  comment 
on  community  colleges— with  regard  to  what 
they  describe  as  the  portabiHty  of  the  credits 
which  you  can  get  from  these  various  institu- 
tions. Once  again  we  are  developing  almost  on 
a  day-to-day  or  year-to-year  basis  with  these 
institutions;  we  are  having  difficulty  in  estab- 
hshing  the  portability  of  credits  from  institu- 
tions within  our  own  province.  What  are  the 
transfer  arrangements,  for  example,  going  to 
be  from  a  community  college  to  a  university? 
But  this  is  a  country  in  which  our  people 
move  frequently  from  province  to  province, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  as 
great  a  mobility  of  labour  at  all  levels  as  is 
possible.  Therefore,  we  should  have  some 
clarification,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  stand- 
ards of  these  various  institutions  in  all  of 
the  various  provinces— particularly  when  we 
have  such  significant  variations  emerging  in 
the  western  provinces  as  community  colleges 
which,  by  statute  have  been  fixed  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  first  two  years 
of  university,  something  which  in  Ontario  is 
fought  pretty  vigorously  by  the  university 
presidents,  so  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  go 
through  this  compromise  transition  period.  I 
predict  we  will  ultimately  end  up  pretty 
close  to  what  they  have  out  in  BC  and  what 
they  have  in  many  junior  colleges  on  the 
American  side  of  the  line. 
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I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  make  some  comments  on  tliat  partic- 
ular point.  There  are  other  details;  perhaps 
we  can  get  to  them  in  committee. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  lion.  Minister  introduced  this  bill 
it  was  hailed  as  a  historic  landmark.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  eventually  will  be  recognized  as 
such.  With  this  in  view,  we  will  support  his 
recommendations  as  far  as  we  now  under- 
stand them  in  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  am  a  bit  disappointed 
in  my  understanding  of  the  new  institutions 
as  they  are  presented  in  the  bill,  and  in 
the  further  explanation  given  to  it  by  the 
hon.  Minister.  As  you  know,  sir,  the  new 
institutions  were  long  heralded.  I  remember 
reading  in  several  newspapers  the  report 
from  the  hon.  Minister's  press  conference  in 
late  \o\  ember,  in  which  he  said  that  a  state- 
ment of  policy  on  these  community  colleges 
would  be  available  within  two  or  three 
months.  I  suppose  that  is  more  a  commentaiy 
on  some  of  the  difficulties  that  arose  while  he 
was  not  only  drafting  the  statute,  but  getting 
his  own  thoughts  in  line  with  those  that 
would  be  adaptable  to  the  many  pressures 
that  are  exerted  on  the  hon.  Minister.  We 
now  see  the  hon.  Minister  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart)  indicated  I  was  in  a  few 
moments  ago.  Although  he  is  not  riding  two 
horses,  he  is  riding  one  very  firmly,  but  his 
feet  are  touching  on  both  sides,  because  he 
has  certainly  given  provision  in  this  bill  for 
courses  that  would  be  equivalent  to  univer- 
sity courses  if,  in  fact,  some  arrangement  can 
be  made  with  an  established  university.  I  am 
rather  disappointed  that  no  university  presi- 
dent or  any  authority  at  this  level  has  come 
forward  and  said  they  would  look  forward  to 
doing  this  in  conjunction  with  the  community 
colleges  when  they  are  established.  As  far  as 
I  know,  there  has  been  no  comment  on  this; 
all  we  know  is  that  tlie  general  feeling  on 
behalf  of  the  academic  community  at  the 
university  level  is  that  these  new  institutions 
should  be  left  with  only  applied  arts  and,  in 
fact,  not  encroach  on  the  academic  preserves 
of  the  university  in  any  way. 

My  hon.  leader  a  moment  ago  said  some- 
thing about  the  naming  of  the  institutes  and 
the  fact  that  using  the  word  "applied"  would 
indicate  the  general  point  of  view  that  the 
hon.  Minister  at  the  present  time  has  towards 
the  institutions.  I  feel  his  point  is  well  taken. 
By  using  the  word  "applied"  he  is,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  hamstringing  the  development 
of  these  institutions,  so  that  the  academic 
life  within  them  will  be  something  less  than 


it  might  be.  I  have  a  special  axe  to  grind,  I 
suppose,  but  I  have  felt  that  "community  col- 
leges" was  a  rather  cumbersome  name— in 
fact,  even  a  bit  precious,  if  I  am  using  the 
word  correctly  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  NDP 
has  used  it  in  the  past.  Although  I  may  be 
accused  of  having  a  vested  interest  in  it,  I 
would  suggest  that  these  institutions  might 
be  called  Ontario  colleges,  and  I  would 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  there  would 
be  an  Ontario  college  at  Brantford;  if  any- 
body wanted  to  shorten  that  they  could  call 
it  Brantford  College.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter will  look  into  that  possibility  rather  care- 
fully. 

Speaking  of  a  community  like  Brantford— 
and  there  are  many  of  them  across  the  prov- 
ince—the hon.  Minister's  intimation  in  the 
press  conference  that  the  first  community  col- 
leges would  be  established  around  an  already 
existing  nucleus  would  mean  that  these  com- 
munities would  once  again  be  passed  over 
for  a  period  of  time  that  might,  I  submit,  go 
up  to  six  years  and  perhaps  more  before  the 
funds  would  be  available.  I  understand  it 
would  require  $6,000,000  to  establish  a  new 
college  before  the  funds  would  be  available 
to  make  the  system  properly  available,  as  it 
should  be,  to  the  citizens  right  across  the 
province. 

While  I  am  on  this  point,  it  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  there  are  certain  draw- 
backs to  the  fact  that  the  community  colleges 
might  actually  gather  together  all  these  sundry 
chickens  in  the  educational  field,  either 
parallel  to  secondary  education  or  post- 
secondary.  In  this  connection,  my  understand- 
ing was  that  both  of  the  vocational  centres 
would  take  students  who  had  shown  some 
adaptability  in  the  occupational  courses.  I 
know  the  hon.  Minister  does  not  want  any- 
thing in  his  system  to  be  termed  terminal, 
and  I  presume  that  if  a  student  shows  some 
merit  in  an  occupational  course  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  him  to  go  on  to  the 
vocational  centre.  I  remember  visiting  the  one 
at  London  some  weeks  ago  with  the  educa- 
tional committee.  Although  most  of  the  classes 
we  visited  had  students  who  had  junior 
matriculation,  I  was  informed  that  there  were 
facilities  for  younger  students  and  students 
with  much  lower  academic  qualifications.  I 
submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  indeed  to  use  these  sundry  in- 
stitutions to  form  a  community  college  if  the 
intention  is  that  these  students  with  lower 
qualifications  would  be  permitted  to  enter. 
I  suppose  some  other  accommodation  would 
have  to  be  made  for  those;  that  is  quite 
possible. 
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I  was  very  impressed  with  the  vocational 
centre  in  London;  a  beautiful  building,  and 
I  was  impressed  with  the  work  that  was 
going  on  there.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  it 
might  well  be  adapted  to  some  more  ex- 
tensive application,  but  there  is  this  difficulty 
that  I  wanted  to  bring  to  your  attention,  sir. 

In  the  hon.  Minister's  remarks  introducing 
the  bill,  it  was  quite  clear  that  college 
parallel  courses  would  be  excluded  and  the 
emphasis  would  be  on  applied  arts,  where 
arts  subjects  appear.  Some  compensation  for 
this  was  found  in  the  possibility  that  univer- 
sities could  take  part  in  a  more  or  less  separ- 
ate programme,  in  an  individual  college. 
Then  the  hon.  Minister  went  on  to  use  a 
weasel  expression;  an  expression  that  carried 
with  it  an  attempt  to  rationalize  what  in  fact 
was  a  decision  on  the  community  colleges, 
that  they  would  not  lead  to  universities  and 
that  in  fact,  they  would  be  terminal  institu- 
tions. 

He  said  that  no  student  of  ability  would 
ever  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  continue, 
and  this  was  met  by  thunderous  applause  in 
this  Legislature.  I  well  remember  reading  a 
similar  statement  made  by  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  when  he  said  that 
at  the  present  time,  no  student  of  merit  from 
Ryerson  institute  is  denied  the  opportunity 
to  continue  his  education  even  into  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  said  that  no  parallel  courses  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  it  would  indeed  be  a  rare  student 
who  would  be  able  to  self-educate  himself 
at  the  same  time  as  he  was  taking  some  other 
course  at  the  community  college,  and  in  fact, 
pull  himself  up  by  the  boot  straps  to  the 
point  where  his  ability  would  be  recognized 
by  the  authorities  at  the  community  college 
and  by  the  registrar  of  some  university.  I 
think  this  would  be  very  difficult  indeed,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  that  a  great  dis- 
service would  be  done  if  this  Legislature 
were  to  establish  the  community  colleges 
with  this  terminal  aspect  in  mind. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  piously  that  no 
student  with  ability  will  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue.  There  has  to  be  a  clear 
pathway,  whereby  these  students  can  take  a 
course  that  will  lead  them  to  placement  in 
university. 

If  these  institutions  are  going  to  be  estab- 
lished across  the  province,  and  we  must 
assume  that  in  time  they  will,  there  are  going 
to  be  many  people  who  would  otherwise  be 
denied,  perhaps  not  for  valid  reasons,  but 
denied  all  the  same,  the  opportunity  for 
academic  post-secondary  education.    We  are 


going  to  be  dealing  with  what  has  been  called 
first  generation  students,  whose  parents,  for 
economic  and  other  reasons,  had  not  gone 
nearly  so  far  in  the  academic  process  as  they 
would  have  done  at  this  time.  These  people 
are  going  to  be  forced,  I  would  say,  into  the 
community  college  system,  through  the  fact 
that  the  institute  will  be  close  to  home  and 
it  would  obviously  be  cheaper  to  go  there. 
They  will  lose  the  opportunity  for  higher 
academic  work  that  we  would  hope  would 
be  made  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  staffing  difficulties  in  the  new  institu- 
tions. The  hon.  Minister  mentioned  these. 
He  said  he  recognized  the  problem  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  dispose  of  it  with  those  words. 
I  know  he  did  not  intend  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  disposed  of,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it  that  the  specialists  at  the 
high-school  level,  already  in  short  supply,  are 
going  to  be  attracted  to  the  community 
colleges  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  properly 
high  standard  of  instruction  can  be  main- 
tained if,  as  the  hon.  Minister  suggests, 
people  in  the  community  itself,  without  any 
training  in  teaching  techniques  are  going  to 
be  called  upon  to  fill  the  breach,  as  it  were, 
in  staffing  these  organizations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  were  a 
parallel  academic  curriculum  offered,  the 
suggested  trimester  system  that  is  already 
coming  into  some  use  in  our  university  com- 
munity, might  well  be  vised  to  upgrade  the 
community  colleges,  by  having  some  of  the 
professors  at  the  university  level  spend  a 
third  of  the  year  at  the  community  college, 
to  give  this  leaven  of  academic  capability 
that  would  really  give  the  new  proposed 
institutes  the  academic  background  and 
environment  that  the  students  must  be  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  to  do  with  the 
fees.  It  was  indicated  by  the  hon.  Minister 
that  a  nominal  fee  would  be  charged.  If  a 
graduate  of  grade  12,  who  has  the  option  of 
going  into  the  matriculation  year,  or  grade 
13,  as  it  probably  would  be  called  for  some 
time,  and  who  takes  this  option  would  pay  no 
fee  under  the  present  circumstances,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
contemplate  charging  a  fee.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  takes  the  easier  course,  and  goes 
to  the  community  college,  as  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  said,  there  would  be  a  fee  charge- 
able and  I  would  think  that  this  is  surely 
something  that  is  not  reasonable  or  consistent 
and  it  is  something  that  the  hon.  Minister 
might  reconsider. 
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I  feel  myself  that  we  have  been  giving  13 
grades  of  instruction  at  no  direct  charge  to 
the  students  of  Ontario,  and  that  it  is  time 
this  was  extended  to  14  years,  which  would 
permit  the  instruction  at  the  community  col- 
lege to  be  given  without  any  direct  fee.  I 
hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  consider 
this  seriously.  Now,  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  a 
position  to  come  down  on  both  sides  of  the 
important  issue  that  we  are  discussing.  I 
feel,  without  any  equivocation  on  my  part, 
that  the  community  colleges  must  be  con- 
stituted with  an  academic  parallel  course  that 
would  in  no  sense  make  them  terminal  and 
would  in  fact  give  every  student  who  decides 
to  make  this  choice,  an  opportunity  to  go 
through  the  community  college  system  and 
receive,  if  he  is  successful,  advanced  place- 
ment at  university. 

I  feel  that  we  are,  in  this  bill,  setting  up 
what  I  might  call  a  caste  system  in  education. 
There  is  the  feeling  in  some  academic  circles 
that  there  must  always  be  an  intellectual 
aristocracy.  I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that 
tonight.  We  have  heard  of  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  I  submit  that 
this  bill  will  leave  this  group  intact.  They 
will  now  be  able  to  hew  the  wood  with  power 
saws  and  draw  the  water  with  complex 
pumps,  but  essentially  they  will  be  the 
servers  in  the  community,  those  who  have 
not  had  the  experience  of  real  academic 
achievement,  or  even  exposure  to  an 
academic   community. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  feel  that  we  may  be 
creating  an  institution  of  perhaps  practical 
accomplishment,  but  intellectual  apathy,  and 
I  would  trust  that  the  hon.  Minister  might 
make  some  reconsiderations  in  his  position 
on  that  account. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  comments  on  this  bill  will 
not  be  very  lengthy,  but  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  junior  colleges  in 
the  state  of  California,  and  likewise  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  I  had  my  eyes  opened.  I 
hope  that  in  the  application  of  this  new 
method  of  education,  we  take  the  better 
features  that  are  present  in  the  California 
and  the  Michigan  systems. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
graduates  of  the  California  system  of  junior 
colleges,  or  community  colleges  as  they  are 
known,  do  have  the  opportimity  to  attend  the 
universities.  The  junior  colleges  work  on  a 
Bell  curve  system  so  that  one-eighth  of  the 
students— the  top  eighth— is  accepted  at  the 
university  level  after  having  completed  two 
years  of  the  junior  college.    The  top  third 


may  go  to  state  colleges  and  these  students 
go  right  into  the  third-year  programme  in 
both  the  state  university  or  the  state  college. 

They  are  not  held  back  a  year  or  two,  as 
may  be  the  case  with  the  setup  as  is  con- 
templated at  present  by  this  bill.  In  Ontario 
this  is  primarily  a  result  of  the  bypassing  of 
the  academic  phase  of  education. 

The  graduates  of  the  junior  colleges  in 
the  United  States,  after  having  completed 
their  university  education,  found  that  they 
were  just  as  well  qualified  and  were  as  great 
a  success  in  later  years  as  were  those  who 
attended  the  universities  directly  from  high 
schools,  bypassing  the  junior  or  community 
college.  Another  fairly  good  feature— I  hope 
this  is  adopted  in  the  Ontario  system— is  that 
any  individual  over  18  years  of  age  is  eligible 
to  attend  jimior  college  in  California.  They 
are  given  admittance  provided  their  standings 
for  the  first  semester  are  satisfactory.  If  they 
are  not  satisfactory  then  they  have  to  drop 
out  for  one  semester  and  are  allowed  a 
second  chance.  Were  they  to  fail  a  second 
time,  they  would  drop  out  for  two  semesters, 
and  so  forth.  Naturally,  an  individual  who 
would  drop  out  for  two  semesters,  more  than 
likely  would  not  return  to  the  junior  college. 
He  would  realize  his  limitations  and  get 
into  some  type  of  industry. 

The  California  system  did  give  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  late  bloomer  to  further  his 
education.  We  in  Ontario  are  in  a  hodge- 
podge when  it  comes  to  post-secondary 
education.  As  it  is  today,  we  have  a  grade  13; 
we  have  the  junior  colleges  which  will  be 
two  years  of  post-secondary;  we  will  have  the 
institutes  of  technology  which  will  be  three 
years;  and  then  we  will  have  the  universit>'^ 
course  of  four  years.  There  should  be  a  little 
more  clear-cut  definition  and  reappraisal  of 
the  purpose  of  each  of  these  various  facets 
or  schools  of  education. 

There  is  another  phase  of  education  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
junior  colleges,  and  some  provisions  should 
be  made  for  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  go  into  junior  college  level;  it  may 
go  into  the  institute  of  technology.  That 
would  be  the  retraining  or  the  scheduling  of 
programme  five.  An  individual  attending 
programme  five  should  be  given  the  same 
opportunity  to  further  his  education  and  com- 
plete his  education  and  eventually  obtain 
admittance  into  a  Canadian  university.  I 
prefer  the  name  of  junior  college  to  either 
community  college  or  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology, because  this  college  actually  is  a 
junior  college,  it  is  not  a  full-fledged,  fotur- 
year  college;  it  is  only  half-way  there. 
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It  is  hoped  by  many  that  the  govemment 
will  consider,  as  my  colleague  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Brant  has  mentioned,  a  little  further 
stress  on  the  academic  side  of  education,  so 
that  the  individual  attending  this  junior  col- 
lege does  not  find  himself  attending  a 
terminal  type  of  education  as  we  have  today 
in  the  four-year  programme— the  two-year, 
the  three-year  and  the  four-year  programmes 
in  our  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  limit  of  my  com- 
ments on  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  DaVis:  Perhaps  I  might  reply  to 
this  very  briefly  to  sum  up  the  observations 
raised  by  hon.  members  opposite.  I  might 
say  that  the  statement  1  read  initially  to  this 
House  was  the  subject  of  very  careful  prepar- 
ation by  several  people  over  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial period  of  time.  Because  one  of  the 
hon.  members  opposite  suggested  that  we 
were  endeavouring  to  come  down  between 
positions  taken  by  groups  or  by  individuals, 
I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  We  are  taking  a  position  that 
we  believe  to  be  academically  correct;  we 
believe  it  to  be  educationally  sound.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  endeavouring  to  come  down 
between  positions  of  any  individuals  or  any 
groups. 

I  should  further  point  out  that  as  for  the 
question  of  name— I  am  not  sure  how  signifi- 
cant it  is— it  was  felt  that  we  should  adopt 
a  name  suitable  for  our  own  province.  The 
term  junior  college  did  not,  in  fact,  accom- 
phsh  what  we  envisaged.  We  felt  that  the 
term  community  coUege  did  not  encompass 
what  we  envisaged  with  these  new  institu- 
tions, and  so  the  name  college  of  applied 
arts  and  technology  prefixed— of  course,  by 
the  name  of  the  region  that  it  would  serve- 
perhaps  came  as  close  to  suggesting  the 
concept  of  this  institution  as  we  could  come. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  I  think  his  phrase,  when  he 
referred  to  the  university  presidents  hving  in 
"ivy-towered  ghettos,"  is  perhaps  somewhat 
unfortunate.  I  think  I  should  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  university  presidents  and 
the  academic  people  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  and  genuine  concern  about  the  develop- 
ment of  an  institution  of  this  nature  in  this 
province.  I  think  it  is  proper  that  their  views 
should  not  only  be  heard  but  should  be  very 
carefully  considered. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  study  of  this  particular  type  of  institu- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  some  two  years 
now.  While  we  have  been  definitely  assisted 
by  the  representations  that  have  been  made 


to  the  department,  1  want  to  assure  the  House 
that  the  concept  and  the  overall  statement 
of  policy  reflect  the  policy  of  this  govem- 
ment. I  think  it  is  one  that,  over  a  period 
of  time,  will  certainly  stand  the  test. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  comments  from  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  he  grasped  one  of  the  unique 
features,  and  I  do  not  recall  using  the  term 
alien  in  my  remarks  when  referring  to  the 
American  junior  college,  or  community  col- 
lege, system.  What  I  attempted  to  do  was 
explain  that  we  wanted  to  develop  something 
in  Ontario  that  suited  the  needs  of  this  prov- 
ince; it  was  not  a  case  of  a  pure  importation 
of  the  junior  college,  because  if  you  look  at 
the  junior  college  carefully  and  its  traditional 
history  in  the  United  States,  hon.  members 
will  find  out  that  it  is  changing  from 
primarily— the  hon.  member  for  Brant  will  be 
interested  in  this  later  on  —  primarily  an 
academic  institution  to  more  of  an  institution 
that  gives  a  composite  or  comprehensive 
type  of  programme.  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor- Walkerville  must  have  observed 
this  in  his  trip  to  California. 

The  unique  aspect  is  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  with  an  existing  university  to  offer 
in  the  college  the  same  programme  that  is 
offered  in  the  university  itself.  I  think  this  is 
important,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  there  is  a 
misunderstanding  about  the  parallel  course. 
I  might  as  well  get  into  this  now,  because  I 
am  somewhat  disappointed  to  hear  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  say  that  he  does  not 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  parallel 
course,  and  the  problem  that  we  face  here 
within  our  own  province.  The  parallel  course 
in  most  American  jurisdictions— and  I  dis- 
tinguished this  from  the  transfer  course— is  the 
same  course  that  is  offered  at  the  university 
itself.  Take  the  state  of  California;  this  is 
perhaps  as  good  an  example  of  an  American 
jurisdiction  as  could  be  chosen.  I  should  point 
out  that  they  have  had  community  colleges 
or  junior  colleges— they  use  both  terms  there 
—for  some  50  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  they 
are  still  the  subject  of  substantial  debate. 

The  University  of  California,  which  is  the 
state  university,  is  obliged— I  cannot  recall 
whether  it  is  under  statute  or  under  regula- 
tion—to accept  11.2  per  cent  of  the  high 
school  graduates  from  grade  12.  They  have 
no  grade  13.  The  students  entering  the 
junior  college,  in  many  instances,  have  the 
same  qualifications.  In  fact,  we  were  told 
that  in  some  cases  they  had  even  greater, 
or  better,  qualifications  than  the  students 
entering  the  University  of  California.  So  the 
question  of  movement  from  one  institution  to 
the  other  is  relatively  simple,  because  they 
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offer  more  or  less  the  same  type  of  course. 
The  authorities  there,  over  the  years,  built 
their  system  on  the  basis  of  the  state  uni- 
versity accepting  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  graduates  who  are  qualified  to  go  to  the 
university.  Therefore  the  junior  college  system 
has  grown  in  the  state  of  California  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  vast  numbers  of  students 
who  could  not  get  into  university.  In  our  own 
province  here— and  I  have  made  a  point  of 
this— our  plans  are  in  fairly  good  shape  imtil 
1970— I  state  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  change 
the  concept  to  handle  the  1970s  we  will 
do  so  immediately,  but  the  present  planning 
in  this  province  is  to  accommodate  as  close 
to  100  per  cent  of  the  qualified  students  as 
we  can  within  the  university  itself. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Take  the  city  of  Toronto.  Let  us  be 
very  frank  about  this.  Ryerson,  certainly  at 
one  stage— whether  it  has  gone  beyond  this 
stage  I  am  not  sure  at  this  point;  this  will 
require  further  study,  but  certainly  Ryerson, 
at  one  stage,  if  one  were  to  add  academic 
content  to  the  course— such  as  the  liberal  arts 
programme  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
related  areas— is  as  close  to  a  prototype  of 
an  excellent  communit\'  college  as  you  will 
find  anywhere  south  of  the  border.  If  one 
were  to  add  to  this  institution,  a  university 
parallel  course— and  this  is  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  is  suggesting— one  would 
have  students  taking  the  same  work  at 
Ryerson  polytechnical  institute  as  they  are 
taking  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  with 
perhaps  a  duplication  of  facilities  or  an  un- 
necessary  expenditure    of   funds. 

There  is  just  no  purpose  in  having  a  parallel 
programme  in  many  areas  of  this  province 
where  the  university  is  in  existence,  and  I 
want  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  to  under- 
stand this.  This  would  be  almost  an  identical 
programme,  where  the  existing  imiversity  is  in 
a  position  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
graduates  who  are  coming  out  of  the  high 
schools.  The  high  schools  are,  and  I  think 
will  remain  for  many  years,  the  prime  prep- 
aratory institution  for  the  universities.  I 
think  this  is  essential  to  our  system.  When  one 
gets  into  the  question  of  transferability,  one 
can  get  into  many  permutations  and  combina- 
tions as  to  how  this  is  to  be  achieved;  one 
can  take  grade  11,  grade  12,  even  grade  13 
graduates,  and  this  is  why  I  am  suggesting 
that  a  committee  must  be  established  to  lay 
out  some  recognized  pattern  of  movement 
from  the  community  college  or  the  college 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  to  the  uni- 
versity. But  these  are  students,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  probably  do  not  fall  under  the  qualifica- 
tion of  being  qualified  grade  13  graduates. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  has  made  definite  the 
difference  between  "transfer"  and  "parallel" 
in  his  original  statement  when  he  emphasized 
the  fact  that  there  would  be  no  parallel 
courses  in  the  colleges.  The  meaning  I  took 
from  that  was  that  there  would  be  no  courses 
permitting  a  person  to  go  from  one  institution 
to  the  other.  If  he  would  permit  me,  my 
understanding  was  somewhere  betv^'een  his 
meaning  of  parallel  and  what  he  has  also 
said  in  referring  to  transfers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  this  is  essential, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  glad  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  will  give  a  little  in  this  area 
because  the  question  of  movement  from  the 
college  of  applied  arts  and  technology  is 
important.  The  recommendation  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  read  from  the 
academic  brief  is  the  one  that  we  really 
have  adopted  as  far  as  our  concept  is  con- 
cerned—that there  must  be  a  recognized 
pattern  and  that  an  ad  hoc  acceptance  of  an 
individual  student  by  the  university  is  not 
in  itself  acceptable.  There  must  be  some 
recognized  pattern.  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  perhaps  ten  or  12  per  cent,  perhaps,  of 
these  young  people,  while  this  is  very,  very 
early  to  judge.  This  is  the  area  of  transfer- 
ability or  progression  from  one  institution  to 
the  other  on  which  I  am  sure  we  can  all 
agree. 

But  about  the  completely  parallel  pro- 
gramme, I  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that 
if  he  studies  it  carefully,  he  will  accept  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  need  in  Ontario,  at  the 
moment,  a  parallel  programme  per  se. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  hesitate  to  do  this  and  you 
can  rule  me  out  of  order  perhaps— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no,  I  want  it  very 
clear- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Just  one  question.  When  the 
hon.  Minister  talks  about  parallelism  and 
transfer  courses  and  the  fact  that  he  is  going 
to  select  perhaps  ten  or  12  per  cent  of  those 
students— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  selecting,  I  am 
just  saying  that  this  could  be— 

Mr.  Nixon:  —that  these  people  will  be 
selected  in  some  way,  that  they  will  continue. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  sort  of  course  at 
the  community  college  which  they  can  take. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  picked  right  out 
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of  an  electronic  lab  or  something  and  be 
told,  "You  are  the  kind  of  person  we  want 
because  you  have  shown  that  you  are  a  hard 
worker."  There  has  to  be  some  sort  of  course 
that  I  would  call  parallel-perhaps  the  hon. 
Minister  would  call  it  something  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
take  a  student  who  goes  to  high  school, 
completes  his  grade  12,  goes  out  to  work  for 
a  period  of  time,  wishes  to  go  back  for  some 
further  education,  but  feels  the  secondary 
school  is  no  longer  the  place  for  him  because 
of  age.  He  goes  back  to  the  community 
college.  At  this  institution  he  is  able  to  pick 
up  whatever  the  appropriate  amount  of  work 
would  be,  and  through  a  recognized  path, 
move  on  to  the  university.  But  the  parallel 
programme,  if  you  had  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  be  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  first 
year,  or  the  first  and  second  year,  of  the 
regular  university  programme. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  name  is  the  hon.  Minister 
going  to  give  to  the  other  one  he  described, 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
name  being  given  to  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  our  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  cannot  use  the  word 
"transfer,"  really,  because  even  in  the  U.S. 
the  popular  conception  of  the  transfer  course 
even  could  mean  a  duplication  of  the  uni- 
versity programme.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  students  who  really  do  not  have  the 
qualifications  at  this  stage  to  get  to  univer- 
sity; we  want  to  assist  them  within  this  new 
college.  I  think  it  is  very  important  we 
recognize  this. 

We  feel  there  may  be  areas  in  this  province 
where  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  future, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  points 
out,  to  have  the  identical  university  pro- 
gramme available  at  these  institutions,  and 
this  is  a  unique  feature— we  did  not  find  this 
anywhere  in  our  trips  south  of  the  border- 
that  we  have  introduced  into  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  We  think  there  are 
actually  one  or  two  areas  in  the  province 
where  this  might  have  application  at  this 
present  time. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  observation  on 
the  question  of  percentages.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  is  quite  correct,  we  hope 
to  have  roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  age 
group,  say  19  to  25,  in  the  universities  by 
1970.  Whether  we  will  achieve  this  it  is 
early  to  guess,  but  this  is  our  hope. 

The  universities  in  the  United  States,  we 


think,  at  the  present  time,  have  approximately 
24  per  cent  of  the  same  age  group  in 
universities,  but  the  figures  that  are  used  by 
the  U.S.  schools  will  include  the  junior 
college,  which  is  the  equivalent  perhaps  of 
our  grade  13,  and  in  some  instances  equiva- 
lent to  our  grade  11.  So  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  has  to  take  the  age  group, 
say  19  to  25,  to  find  out  the  percentages  that 
are  in  post-secondary  institutions.  There  is 
some  debate  even  within  U.S.  circles  as  to 
whether  the  24  per  cent  figure  is  in  itself 
accurate.  We  do  not  know.  But  this  is  prob- 
ably as  close  an  approximation  as  we  can 
reach,  and  in  discussing  this  with  some  of 
their  eminent  authorities  I  would  say  they 
expect  they  will  maintain  this  22  to  24  per 
cent  average  for  some  number  of  years. 

They  are  moving  now  into  the  comprehen- 
sive programme  within  their  community 
colleges  because  they  have  discovered  this 
is  really  where  there  is  a  substantial  need. 
If  we  look  carefully  at  the  history  of  the 
development  of  junior  colleges  and  com- 
munity colleges  in  the  United  States,  we  see 
that  they  are  moving  rather  rapidly  from  the 
almost  straight  academic  approach  to  the 
composite  or  comprehensive  approach,  to 
include  technician  training  and  technologist 
training— and  I  will  get  into  this  in  my  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Education,  but 
we  may  find  this  filtering  down  into  actual 
secondary  school  programmes  as  well. 

I  think  it  very  important  that  we  realize 
that  really  the  figure  is  probably  close  to  24 
per  cent  in  the  United  States,  and  this  figure 
is  probably  close  to  eight  per  cent  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  are  now  somewhere 
between  12  and  14,  the  U.S.  is  at  22  to  24, 
the  United  Kingdom  is  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  between  eight  and  ten. 

Two  or  three  other  questions  were  raised, 
one  on  the  matter  of  staff.  We  discovered 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  research  in  these 
other  jurisdictions,  that  in  fact  people  can, 
particularly  in  the  technology  field,  come 
from  industr>'  and  immediately  move  into  the 
teaching  area.  California  has  many  highly 
qualified  people,  because  of  the  type  of 
industry  there,  who  come  on  the  basis  of 
perhaps  tw'o  or  three  hours  a  week  to  lecture 
in  these  rather  complex  fields  and  it  has  been 
found  that  this  works  out  satisfactorily.  But 
I  do  not  minimize  for  a  moment  the  diffi- 
culties that  we  shall  face  as  far  as  staffing 
these  institutions  is  concerned.  I  can  think  of 
several  other  difficulties  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  had  waited  until  they  had  all  been  resolved, 
we  would  not  have  had  this  bill  here  for 
many  years.    I  think  we  accept  the  fact  that 
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this  type  of  institution  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  we  recognize  the  difficulties  we  face  and 
accept  these,  and  move  onward  to  try  to 
solve  the  problems. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  covered 
most  of  the  points  raised  by  the— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  say 
something  about  the  fees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
to  take  issue  on  the  question  of  fees  as  it 
relates  to  the  free  year  of  grade  13.  I  think 
an  essential  part  of  this  new  concept  is  that 
the  community  colleges  be  regarded  as  insti- 
tutions of  integrity  and  stature.  They  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  second-rate  institutions 
or  excuses  for  universities;  they  are  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

One  might  successfully  argue  that  we 
should  eliminate  all  fees  for  education,  but  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  long  as  there 
are  fees  for  universities,  as  long  as  there  are 
fees  for  institutions  such  as  Ryerson,  tliis  new 
concept  and  new  type  of  institution  should 
be  treated  in  like  manner. 

As  I  suggested  in  my  remarks,  the  fees 
themselves  are  modest.  The  students  will  be 
eligible  for  bursaries  and  for  federal  student 
loans,  so  we  question  whether  the  financial 
obligations  on  any  student  would,  in  any 
way,  deter  him  from  attending.  We  question 
this  very  definitely. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  fees  are  there  just  to  give 
stature. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  this  is  not  the  prin- 
ciple, just  to  give  stature.  We  feel  the 
colleges  should  be  treated  as  other  post- 
secondary  institutions  are  at  present  treated, 
and  if  I  can  leave  no  other  message  with 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  this  is  really 
essential  to  the  new  concept  of  tliese 
colleges.  That  is,  they  must  be  recognized 
as  institutions  on  their  own  basis,  institutions 
of  integrity,  and  I  think,  institutions  of  very 
significant  stature. 

There  is  some  question  about  the  cost  and 
whether  we  should  approach  Ottawa  on  a 
100  per  cent  basis.  I  can  assure  hon.  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  question  of  cost 
has  been  very  thoroughly  explored  with  the 
officials  in  Ottawa  and  if  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  wishes  to  add  his  own  efforts 
toward  Ottawa's  paying  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  development  of  these  insti- 
titions,  I  would  be  most  grateful. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  resume  the  debate 
on  Bill  No.  136,  which  will  be  followed  by 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.10  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The   House  met  at  2   o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports   by   committees. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  labour,  legal  and 
municipal  bills,  presented  the  committee's 
sixth  report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  146,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 

Act. 

Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  interim 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  mining, 
copies  of  which  are  being  placed  on  the 
hon.   members'  desks. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  the  mining  com- 
mittee was  established  on  May  8,  1964,  with 
very  broad  terms  of  reference,  which  en- 
abled us  to  probe  into  many  matters  not 
directly  related  to  actual  mining  operations. 
Of  the  many  briefs  received  to  date,  some 
were  received  by  mail  and  others  were 
presented  in  person.  Though  all  of  these  dealt 
with  subjects  related  to  the  mining  industry, 
many  also  reflected  concern  about  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  residing 
in  mining  communities. 

The  members  of  the  committee  appreciated 
the  broad  terms  of  reference  which  allowed 
them  to  examine  every  phase  of  the  mining 
industry.  Of  all  the  natural  resources  with 
which  Ontario  has  been  endowed,  I  think 
hon.  members  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
mineral  wealth  is  to  be  envied.  The  people 
of  Ontario  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
fact  that  our  mining  industry  has  become 
one  of  the  major  world  suppliers  of  many 
metals.  Few  Canadian  industries  have  as  long 
a  history  as  mining,  and  many  men  prominent 
in  the  development  of  our  mining  industry 
and  its  laws  have  sat  in  this  House.  For  in- 
stance, James  Conmee,  a  former  mayor  of 
Port  Arthur   and   a   member   for   the   riding 


then  known  as  Algoma  West,  had  an  un- 
dying faith  in  the  future  of  mining  in 
northern  Ontario.  Mr.  Cormiee  can  hold  claim 
to  being  the  father  of  The  Mining  School 
Act,  and  in  1894  he  became  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  mining  institute. 

These  few  historical  facts  have  long  been 
forgotten  by  the  Legislature  and  by  those 
in  the  mining  industry.  Today  the  mineral 
industry  ranks  second  only  to  agriculture  in 
our  economy.  I  predict,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
our  lifetime  we  will  see  mining  reach  the 
top  position. 

Select  committees  are,  by  their  very  nature, 
dependent  upon  others  for  information  and 
assistance.  This  committee  is  indebted  to 
mining  companies  and  associations,  munici- 
palities, service  organizations  and  many  others 
for  their  splendid  co-operation  in  arranging 
for  us  to  tour  mining  properties,  plants,  mills 
and  the  various  town  sites.  In  June,  1964,  we 
were  fortunate  in  acquiring  the  services  of 
Mr.  George  J.  Mason  as  secretary  of  the 
mining  committee.  Mr.  Mason  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  government  service  and 
his  administrative  ability  has  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  committee.  In 
January  of  this  year,  William  D.  J.  Hunter, 
associate  professor  of  economics  at  McMaster 
University,  was  retained  to  act  as  consultant 
and  adviser  to  the  committee  in  matters 
related  to  the  economics  of  mining. 

We  frequently  called  upon  the  services  of 
the  various  departments  of  government  for 
information  and  technical  guidance.  A  special 
word  of  gratitude  is  extended  to  the  Hon. 
George  C.  Wardrope,  Minister  of  Mines, 
whose  open-door  policy  enabled  the  com- 
mittee to  make  full  use  of  various  branches 
of  his  department.  The  hon.  Minister  also 
arranged  for  departmental  geologists  to  ac- 
company the  committee  on  its  field  trips,  to 
act  as  consultants.  On  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee I  want  to  express  our  special  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Donald  Douglass,  deputy  Minister 
of  Mines;  Dr.  M.  E.  Hurst,  director  of  the 
geological  branch;  and  Mr.  Ralph  Scott, 
director  of  the  mining  lands  branch,  who 
were  most  co-operative  and  helpful  in  pro- 
viding  information    and   technical   advice. 
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During  1964,  the  committee  held  public 
hearings  in  eastern  and  northeastern  Ontario. 
To  date,  we  have  not  yet  visited  the  vast 
territory  of  northwestern  Ontario,  although 
we  ha\e  had  correspondence  indicating  that 
several  mining  companies  located  in  the  area 
are  most  anxious  to  present  briefs  to  this 
committee. 

The  many  factors  affecting  the  economics 
of  mining  have  yet  to  be  examined  by  the 
committee.  Studies  of  this  nature  are  presently 
under  way  and  some  months  will  be  required 
to   analyze   them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  much  work  to 
be  done  by  this  committee.  In  our  interim 
report,  you  will  find  listed  the  many  subjects 
being  studied.  In  contrast,  you  will  note  that 
we  have  made  but  three  recommendations, 
since  much  of  the  information  we  require  is 
not  yet  available.  I  am  satisfied  with  our 
accomplishments  to  date  which  are  due 
largely  to  the  co-operation  I  have  received 
from  the  members  of  tliis  committee  who 
represent  all  parties.  I  am  proud  of  the  in- 
terest and  dedication  displayed  by  them  in 
their  sincere  determination  to  make  a  lasting 
contribution  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
mining  industry  in  Ontario. 

The  committee  still  has  much  unfinished 
business  to  deal  with  and  I  respectfully  re- 
quest, sir,  that  the  select  committee  on  mining 
be  reappointed  to  continue  its  work  through 
1965. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  authorize  the  raising  of  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  the  raising  of 
$150  million,  which,  together  with  the 
amounts  that  have  been  authorized  and  not 
used,  is  adequate  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  to  ask  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  notice  of  which  I  have  given. 

The  question  is  as  follows:  With  reference 
to  Bill  No.  144,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
please  explain  to  the  House  why  there  is  a 
tax  of  5.07  per  cent  on  domestic  tobacco  and 
only  approximately  two  per  cent  on  imported 
tobacco  under  this  bill? 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  question 
infers  that  the  bill  specifically  discriminates 
between  domestic  and  imported  tobacco.  This 
is  not  the  case.  The  bill  does  not  differentiate 
between  domestic  and  imported  tobacco.  In- 
deed, this  would  be  virtually  impossible, 
since  the  large  bulk  of  tobacco,  or  a  very 
great  deal  of  the  tobacco,  is  blended. 

In  the  studies  leading  up  to  the  drafting 
of  this  bill,  the  experience  of  eight  other 
provinces  that  tax  tobacco  products  was  con- 
sidered in  some  detail.  It  was  found  that  the 
modern  tobacco  tax  Acts  invariably  taxed  cut 
tobaccos  on  the  basis  of  a  rate  per  ounce.  In 
developing  our  schedule  of  tax,  the  depart- 
ment was  concerned  in  not  reducing  the  rate 
of  tax,  as  it  is  currently  applied  under  The 
Retail  Sales  Tax  Act,  on  higher-priced  to- 
baccos, which  incidentally,  are  likely  to  be 
imported.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  schedule 
as  drawn  up,  does  have  this  effect. 

I  would  point  out  again  that  the  bill  was 
not  intended  to  discriminate  for  or  against 
imported  tobacco  and  the  figures  cited  by  the 
hon.  member  are  not  representative  of  the 
very  great  bulk  of  tobacco  sales.  I  would  also 
like  to  mention  that  the  entire  tax  formula,  as 
set  up  in  the  bill,  is  expected  to  bring  in  a 
tax  of  2.9  per  cent,  which  approximates  the 
rate  of  tax  currently  imposed  upon  tobacco 
products  by  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
supplementary  question  of  the  hon.  Minister? 

This  bill  does  not  correspond  with  the 
programme  that  is  carried  out  by  The  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Development, 
"Buy  Canadian,"  does  it,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  it  does  not  discriminate 
against  our  domestic  tobacco. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventh  order. 
Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  for  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  respecting  medical 
services  insurance. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  INSURANCE 
(continued) 

Mr.  F.  Young  (York view):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  participate  in  this  debate  today,  I 
do  so  with  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment 
that  this  government  has  not  seen  fit  to  follow 
the  lead  of  so  many  other  democracies  around 
the  world,  and  introduce  a  genuine  medicare 
bill. 
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Over  the  past  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  all  around  the  world,  on 
this  whole  field  of  serving  our  people  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  I  have  been  delighted  to 
see  that  my  hon.  friends  who  occupy  the 
Liberal  benches,  are  now  willing  to  concede 
that  a  better  bill  than  this  could  be  brought 
about,  and  that  a  plan  which  has  been  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Justice  Hall,  and  is  now  in 
effect  in  Saskatchewan,  should  be  imple- 
mented in  Ontario. 

I  am  disappointed  that  over  the  years 
they  have  not  seen  fit  to  do  the  job  that 
we  felt  they  should  be  doing,  and  they  are 
now  undertaking. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Together  we  can 
do   great  things. 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  I  quite  realize  that  to- 
gether we  could  do  great  things,  if  that 
togetherness  could  be  meaningful.  The  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  the  other 
day,  expressed  his  disappointment  that  we— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Is  Mr. 
Speaker  against  togetherness? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
now  would  try  to  get  on  with  the  principle  to 
this  bill  and  the  amendment.  There  are  a 
number  of  principles  connected  with  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  member  is  on  any  of  the 
principles  just  now. 

Mr.  Young:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  principle  is  fairly  fundamental  here, 
but,  I  am  just  saying  that  I  am  delighted  to 
find  that  these  people  agree  with  us  in 
principle,  so  that  in  effect  this  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Vote  for  our  amendment  then. 

Mr.  Young:  We  will  vote  for  your  amend- 
ment, because  we  believe  that  this  is  progress 
along  the  line  that  we  want  to  see. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  educa- 
tional process  has  been  going  on,  even  here, 
and  I  think  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
across  the  world  that  medical  science  can 
now  largely  meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 
There  are  some  fields  in  which  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  solutions.  Cancer  is 
one  of  them.  But,  by  and  large,  for  the 
majority  of  our  people,  and  in  the  majority 
of  illnesses,  medical  science  has  come  to  the 
point  where  it  can  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people,  that  when  sickness  occurs,  we  know 
how  to  handle  it,  and  when  that  sickness 
becomes  serious,  emergency  measures  can  be 
taken  to  overcome  it. 


One  of  the  things  which  has  been  quoted 
time  after  time  in  this  House,  is  the  fact  that, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Hall  pointed  out,  the  gap 
between  our  knowledge  and  our  performance 
must  be  closed.  There  is  a  very  simple  thing 
here  which  we  ought  to  face  up  to,  and  we 
need  only  to  ask  these  questions:  What  is 
the  need  in  the  field  of  medicine?  And  what 
are  the  available  instruments  to  fill  that 
need?  As  far  as  medical  science  is  concerned, 
that  need  is  filled,  by  and  large.  As  far  as 
financing  is  concerned,  we  have  the  means 
by  which  to  do  it. 

Just  this  last  year,  we  were  told  by  the 
last  economic  survey  published  by  this  prov- 
ince, that  the  gross  national  product  of. 
Canada  has  gone  up  by  9.7  per  cent— over 
$4  billion  increase  in  our  gross  national 
product  in  Canada,  during  this  past  year.  A 
plan  giving  us  complete  medical  care  would 
not  cost  more  than  a  quarter  of  that  amount. 
So  over  this  past  year,  we  have  added  to  our 
nation's  wealth  four  times  what  we  need  to 
put  into  effect  a  full-scale  Medicare  plan 
across  this  land.  So  the  financial  base  is 
there. 

Some  time  ago  in  the  Financial  Post,  an 
article  by  J.  D.  McGeachey  pointed  out  this 
fact— that  tiie  total  of  about  four  per  cent  of 
Britain's  gross  national  product  was  used  to 
carry  out  their  full-scale  medical  plan,  and 
this  includes  rebuilding  their  hospital  system. 
In  Canada,  we  are  now  spending  something 
like  five  to  six  per  cent  of  our  gross  national 
product  in  medical  care.  In  other  words,  we 
are  spending  the  money  now,  but  we  are  not 
getting  the  care  that  we  ought  to  have.  We 
have  the  financial  resources,  then,  to  put  this 
plan  into  effect.  It  is  feasible.  And  then  we 
ask  the  question,  why  these  halting  steps? 

Time  after  time,  hon.  members  of  the 
government  have  told  us  that  this  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  has  been  called  a 
timid  step  by  various  people,  but  they  say 
it  is  a  step. 

The  question  we  would  ask  is,  why  this 
halting  step  when  it  is  possible  to  go  the 
whole  way  as  far  as  doctor  and  specialist 
bills,  and  part  at  least  of  our  druggist  bills, 
are  concerned  right  now?  It  has  been  proven 
in  one  of  our  provinces  that  it  is  feasible, 
and  that  it  is  possible.  Democracies  around 
the  world  which  are  much  less  affluent  than 
we  are  have  proved  that  a  full-scale  medical 
plan  is  a  possibility,  and  that  it  is  feasible. 
So  why  do  we  in  Ontario  take  this  halting 
timid  step  at  the  present  time? 

We  must  recognize  first  of  all  that  medical 
care  should  be  a  right  for  all  our  people, 
and  this  should  be  a  financial  right  as  well  as 
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any  other  kind  of  a  right.  As  long  as  we  put 
a  financial  barrier  between  people  and 
medical  care,  then  they  have  not  that  right  in 
its  true  sense. 

So  we  have  proposed  that  a  minimum 
premium  be  charged,  which  has  been  out- 
lined by  our  hon.  leader  (Mr.  MacDonald); 
that  this  be  supplemented  according  to  ability 
to  pay;  and  supplemented  from  the  general 
revenues  of  this  province  in  certain  ways.  This 
will  bring  the  whole  Medicare  plan  within 
reach  of  our  people,  and  it  ought  to  be  done 
immediately. 

The  gap  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  is  being  closed  for  certain  members  of 
our  population.  We  are  closing  the  gap  for 
the  elderly  and  the  poor,  about  a  million  of 
them  in  Ontario.  But  the  fact  is  that  that 
gap  is  already  largely  closed  for  these 
people— municipal  welfare  and  the  medical 
welfare  plan  is  looking  after  the  vast  majority 
of  these  people  who  will  be  covered  in  this 
way,  this  million  of  our  lowest  income  people 
who  pay  no  income  tax. 

The  other  800,000  will  be  helped  in  varioiis 
measures  if  they  can  afford  it— and  we  are 
putting  up  a  financial  barrier  here— and  if 
they  ask  for  it.  Above  this  is  the  standard 
contract,  which  amounts  to  what  we  now 
have,  private  insurance,  plus  the  delineation 
of  a  couple  of  standard  contracts,  which,  if 
they  are  bought,  cannot  be  cancelled  and 
which  must  be  sold  to  the  applicant.  The 
risk,  if  there  is  a  risk  here,  will  be  spread 
among  the  insurance  carriers.  In  this  pattern 
need  does  not  become  a  paramount  issue. 
The  needs  of  our  people  are  pushed  aside. 

It  seems  here  that  the  needs  of  the 
insurance  companies  and  of  the  doctors, 
assumes  far  more  importance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
than  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  This 
is  indeed  a  dream  of  the  insurance  companies 
come  true,  but  it  is  going  to  be  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare  for  the  province  itself 
and  for  the  Minister  who  administers  it.  In 
the  hon.  Minister's  (Mr.  Dymond's)  own  de- 
partment, as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  will 
be  many  people  who  will  be  in  this  plan  be- 
cause they  have  less  than  $1,000  of  taxable 
income.  There  will  be  others  who  will  go 
to  the  private  carriers  to  get  their  insurance. 
These  must  be  sorted  out.  This  is  true  right 
across  the  board,  in  company  after  company 
and  industry  after  industry  across  this  prov- 
ince. These  people  are  going  to  be  classified 
as  those  who  will  be  helped  and  those  who 
will  go  to  private  insurance  companies. 

I  presume,  Mr.  Minister,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  rebate,  if  and  when  it 
comes,   will   come   back   to    the   person    con- 


cerned and  not  to  the  company  to  supplement 
whatever  contracts  may  be  signed  here. 

Now,  the  machinery  to  administer  this 
plan  is  already  available  and  this  is  the  part 
which  seems  incredible  to  me  and  to  others. 
The  Ontario  hospital  services  commission 
will  have  the  names  of  all  the  people  of 
Ontario,  or  nearly  all  of  them.  The  cards 
are  there,  the  families  are  delineated,  the 
cards  are  punched,  the  records  are  kept.  It 
would  be  a  very  simple  thing  to  expand  that 
office  and  to  put  the  extra  tab  on  tlie  cards 
so  that  these  people  would  now  be  covered 
by  medical  care  as  well  as  through  the 
hospital  services  commission  for  hospital 
services  and  for  medical  care.  If  the  Medi- 
care plan  were  a  universal  plan,  this  could 
be  done  and  done  readily.  But  instead  of 
that,  we  are  going  to  set  up  a  duplicate 
system,  across  the  board,  with  duplicate 
offices  and  duplicate  costs.  And  the  costs  of 
this  extra  administration  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  premiums  and  by  this  province. 

Some  of  the  administrative  nightmare  that 
this  will  present  is  illustrated  by  a  case  which 
I  have  tried  to  trace  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House.  I  have  given  the  hero  of  this 
story  my  middle  name  with  the  "s"  removed. 
My  mother's  family,  Irish  Loyalists— good 
Tories,  I  presume,  in  those  days  when  they 
came  up  from  the  south— their  name  was 
Matthews.  When  I  was  christened  they  gave 
me  for  my  second  name,  Matthews;  so  I  am 
going  to  cut  off  the  "s"  to  make  it  easier, 
and  I  am  going  to  use  this  case.  I  want  to 
trace  it  to  the  House  just  to  show  some  of 
the  problems  that  can  be  met. 

This  man's  name  is  Matthew;  he  has  a 
job  with  a  small  business  at  a  low  income 
level.  He  has  a  taxable  income  of  $200.  TJiis 
means  that  his  medical-surgical  premium  is 
$29  a  year.  He  has  no  insurance,  because 
at  his  income  level  he  has  found  it  hard  to 
pay  premiums.  His  employer  has  no  union 
and  he  provides  no  fringe  benefits,  so 
Matthew  now  comes  into  his  inheritance.  He 
is  covered  by  medical  care  by  the  payment 
of  $29  a  year.  So  he  decides  to  pay  the  $29. 
He  applies,  and  he  gets  the  insurance  cover- 
age. The  following  year  Matthew  gets  a 
part-time  job  to  supplement  his  income,  he 
earns  an  additional  $800.  This  means  his 
taxable  income  is  now  $1,000.  On  this  he 
would  pay  $149  for  his  medical  premium. 
This  would  be,  of  course,  in  the  following 
year.  I  presume  this  is  an  administrative 
detail  that  is  worked  out  through  the  income 
tax  return. 

But  by  the  time  the  premium  is  due,  the 
extra  job  has  petered  out,  so  he  is  back  on 
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the  $200  taxable  income,  but  now  with  the 
smaller  income  he  has  to  pay  the  $149.  True, 
he  has  had  the  $800  extra  but  that  went  for 
furniture  and  a  little  holiday  which  he 
needed  desperately  in  trying  to  handle  all  the 
extra  hours  of  work.  He  cannot  find  the  $149 
for  the  premium,  so  he  just  tries  to  take  a 
chance  as  he  had  done  before,  and  not  bother 
with  the  insurance. 

Then  Matthew  loses  his  job;  the  plant, 
marginal  at  best,  closes  down.  It  is  winter 
and  Matthew  cannot  find  employment.  Some- 
one tells  him  when  he  applies  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  that  he  is  eligible  for  free 
medical  coverage  so  he  makes  an  application. 
This  goes  for  consideration  to  the  council 
set  up  under  the  Medicare  bill.  The  council 
deliberates  after  it  meets  and  finally  recom- 
mends that  Matthew  and  his  family  be  placed 
once  more  in  the  files  of  the  medical  insurance 
commission. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  a  sickly  child  has 
had  to  have  more  attention  and  Matthew  has 
had  to  pay  the  doctor  himself  up  to  this 
time.  Maybe  this  would  be  refunded  to  him; 
at  least  he  hoped  so.  Finally,  Matthew  finds 
a  job,  a  better  one  this  time  and  his  wages 
are  higher. 

This  put  him  just  into  the  $1,000  taxable 
range.  He  is  coming  up  in  the  world  now. 
His  free  medical  care  has  stopped  and  he  is 
told  that,  by  paying  $149,  he  can  carry  it  on 
with  the  public  plan— but  where  is  the  $149 
to  come  from?  The  sick  child  worries  him 
and  his  wife.  They  decide  that  the  premium 
must  be  met  and  they  make  the  first  pay- 
ment. Then  hard  luck  strikes  again.  The 
child  dies,  and  he  finds  that  not  only  does 
he  have  the  expenses  of  a  funeral  but  now 
one  of  his  income  tax  exemptions  has  gone; 
he  is  above  the  government  subsidy  line  and 
he  can  no  longer  be  in  the  public  part  of  the 
plan.  He  gets  a  polite  note  from  the 
Minister  that  his  subsidy  has  terminated  and 
that  he  should  make  private  arrangements  for 
his  insurance.  This  means  $175  a  year.  He 
and  his  wife  look  at  each  other.  The  child 
is  gone,  the  one  who  most  needed  attention. 
The  rest  of  the  family  are  fairly  healthy. 
Perhaps  they  should  let  it  go  for  a  while. 

Then  he  gets  a  call  from  an  insurance  man. 
I  think  he  must  have  been  from  High  Park, 
I  do  not  know.  If  the  government  is  really 
concerned  about  having  everyone  covered  of 
course,  they  will  surely  release  to  the  trade 
all  the  names  of  people  going  off  the  public 
plan.  We  take  for  granted  this  will  happen. 
We  do  not  know.  The  insurance  man  wants 
to  call  around;  an  appointment  is  set  up. 
They  discuss  policies.    He  is  told  about  the 


standard  pohcy  at  $175  a  year.  "But  I  have 
been  sick,"  he  says.  'T  am  in  debt  to  the 
undertaker  and  to  other  people.  How  can  I 
pay  the  $175?"  The  enthusiasm  of  the  agent 
cools  appreciably.  "Well,"  he  says,  "we  have 
other  policies,  cheaper  ones,  with  less  cover- 
age, of  course.  You  might  consider  one  of 
these."  But  Matthew  decides  to  wait.  He 
cannot  afford  anything  just  now.  Perhaps 
after  a  few  more  pay  days  something  can  be 
arranged. 

During  the  following  week,  Matthew  is 
deluged  with  insurance  calls.  Everyone,  it 
seems,  wants  to  sell  him  some  sort  of  policy. 
Some  are  better  than  the  standard,  at  a 
higher  price  of  course;  some  are  minimal 
at  slightly  lower  rates.  One  persistent  sales- 
man sticks  to  him  and  finally  persuades  him 
that  he  has  just  the  thing  he  needs.  It  is  a 
policy  which  covers  catastrophic  bills.  The 
subscriber  pays  the  first  $50  of  doctor  bills 
each  year  and  20  per  cent  of  all  the  bills 
thereafter.  It  has  some  little  added  feature, 
so  it  will  not  exactly  be  the  alternative 
standard  contract. 

Matthew  is  not  told,  but  this  means  that 
the  policy  may  be  cancelled  by  the  company 
at  any  time,  as  opposed  to  the  standard  poli- 
cies, which  are  non-cancellable. 

Matthew  settles  for  a  co-insurance  policy. 
It  has  some  protection,  but  he  hopes  that  he 
will  never  have  to  pay  those  first  $50  of 
doctor  bills.  So  he  does  not  go  to  the  doctor 
when  he  develops  a  severe  case  of  indiges- 
tion. He  tries  to  cure  it  with  baking  soda, 
that  old  tried  and  tested  remedy.  It  will  go 
away  soon,  he  thinks,  because  he  cannot 
afford  the  medical  bill. 

But  it  does  not  go  away.  He  has  been 
worried  and  under  severe  strain  for  too  long. 
Finally,  his  wife  calls  in  the  doctor  and  he 
is  put  to  bed.  He  not  only  has  the  added 
medical  bills,  but  he  loses  wages  as  well.  The 
doctor  sees  him  again.  X-rays  are  needed. 
He  has  insurance,  but  nothing  is  covered. 
He  is  a  statistic  on  the  Minister  of 
Health's  records.  He  is  one  of  the  83.8  per 
cent  the  hon.  Minister  proudly  points  to  as. 
already  under  the  health  umbrella  of  the 
insurance  companies.  But  he  will  have  to 
drop  even  that  leaky  umbrella,  because  by 
the  time  he  is  better  and  back  to  work,  he 
will  be  still  more  desperate  financially. 

The  doctor  advises  him  to  drop  the  insur- 
ance he  has  and  take  out  the  standard  policy. 
But  if  he  does  this,  there  is  a  waiting  period, 
and  he  has  not  the  money  anyway.  So  he 
worries,  and  that  does  not  help  his  illness. 
Finally,  his  boss  sends  him  word  that  if  he 
does  not  get  back  to  work,  he  will  have  ta 
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find  a  replacement  for  him.  The  boss  is  sym- 
pathetic, but  he  cannot  carry  him  forever. 
The  doctor  will  not  let  him  go  back.  So 
once  again  Matthew  is  unemployed  and  now 
he  can  apply  for  100  per  cent  coverage  in 
the  medical  plan. 

So,  after  the  appropriate  routine  and  card 
punching,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  has 
Matthew  as  a  customer  once  again.  Matthew 
has  a  right  to  health  care  now,  because  of 
his  very  tough  luck. 

A  bit  overdrawn?  Perhaps.  But  this  is  what 
can  happen  to  people  on  the  borderline  of 
poverty,  and  this  is  what  can  happen  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ontario  people 
under  this  medical  care  plan.  The  people 
like  Matthew,  who  live  on  incomes  such  as 
this  government  pays  to  so  many  of  its  own 
employees,  to  these  people  an  extra  medical 
bill,  or  any  other  bill  for  that  matter,  can 
start  a  chain  reaction  which  can  spell  disaster. 
A  proper  medicare  plan,  such  as  we  in  the 
New  Democratic  Party  propose,  could  be 
afforded  by  every  family.  It  could  cover  every 
citizen.  The  present  administrative  machinery 
handling  the  Ontario  hospital  services  could 
be  expanded  to  cover  the  medical  plan.  The 
hardship  and  uncertainty  which  the  proposed 
Act  will  inflict,  especially  on  borderline  cases, 
Avould  not  occur. 

The  added  ex-pense  of  all  this  filing  and 
counterfiling;  of  the  checking  and  the  polic- 
ing of  this  incredible  hodge-podge  of  sub- 
sidies and  standard  contracts  will  add  im- 
measurably to  costs.  The  duplication  of  staff 
and  organization,  when  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission  organization  could  be 
simply  and  readily  expanded  to  meet  the 
need,  is  inexcusable. 

The  cards  are  there  for  every  family,  as 
I  have  noted.  The  names  are  on  them.  They 
are  up  to  date.  Yet  we  face  the  setting  up 
of  a  parallel  organization,  with  different 
offices,  staff,  machinery,  a  sheer  duplication 
of  costs,  which  must  be  reflected  in  the  rates 
we  pay.  Tliis  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Justice 
Hall  says  that  the  private  plan  such  as  is 
being  proposed,  will  cost  up  to  28  cents  for 
administration,  where  the  pubHc  plan  will 
cost  about  five  cents. 

So  I  bring  before  this  House  today,  this 
problem  of  administration,  and  I  have  tried  to 
ilustrate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  House  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

We  have  a  multiplicity  of  contracts,  when 
a  standard  contract,  covered  by  the  province, 
would  do  the  job.  We  have  divided  admin- 
istration and  multiple  administration.  The 
cost  is  not  controlled,  as  has  been  pointed 
o]it  so  often,  by  the  administrative  machinery. 


It  is  controlled  in  large  measure  by  the  doc- 
tors, by  advertising  of  the  private  insurance 
companies,  who  will  go  out  on  a  selling  spree  i 

to  sell  plans  for  their  own  companies.  Then,         | 
the   means   test  that   is   set   up,   is  bad   ad-  ' 

ministratively.  It  is  going  to  be  cumbersome, 
and  you  will  find  people  like  Matthew,  mov- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  plan,  filed  and  refiled, 
discouraged  and  wondering  what  it  is  all 
about. 

This  plan  is  being  administered  for  the 
insurance  companies  and  for  the  doctors,  and 
not  for  the  needs  of  the  people.  It  is  high 
time  that  we,  in  this  province,  began  to  think 
in  terms  of  what  is  possible,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people,  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  House  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  were  talking  about  cows  and 
bulls  yesterday,  and  there  is  something  I  ran 
across  in  connection  with  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  reads  like  this: 

Definitions:  Socialism:  You  have  two 
cows.  You  give  one  to  your  neighbour  and 
keep  one.  Fascism.  You  have  two  cows. 
You  keep  the  cows  and  the  government 
takes  the  milk.  Nazism.  You  have  two  cows. 
The  government  takes  the  cows  and  gives 
you  the  mflk.  New  Idealism:  You  have  two 
cows.  The  government  takes  both  cows, 
shoots  one,  milks  the  other,  and  pours  the 
milk  down  the  drain.  Communism.  You 
have  two  cows.  The  government  shoots 
you  and  takes  both  the  cows.  Capitalism. 
You  have  two  cows.  You  sell  one  and  buy 
a  bull. 

We  have  heard  quite  a  bit  of  debate  on  the 
medical  insurance  bill  up  to  date.  I  must  say 
that  I  was  not  too  much  impressed  with  what 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Thompson)  had  to  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  going  over  his  speech  and  he  certainly 
is  condemning  the  government.  In  one  part 
he  says: 

It   is   almost  incomprehensible   that   tlie 

government  should  have  the  nerve  to  bring 

in  a  dead-end  bill  like  this  one. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Read  the 
rest  of  it.  It  is  a  good  speech. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  there  is  a  good  piece 
here  that  I  think  you  would  all  enjoy.  He  says: 
And    that    is    not    all.    Earlier    I    called 
Bill    No.    136    a    patchwork    and    an    ad- 
ministrative nightmare. 

The  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  was  talking 
about  a  nightmare.  I  am  afraid  the  Opposi- 
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tion  will  all  have  nightmares  before  this  bill 
passes. 

The  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter) 
was  getting  really  fanatical— I  am  sorry  that 
he  is  not  in  his  seat— and  during  his  com- 
ments I  thought  he  was  going  to  leap  right 
over  on  the  other  side,  at  one  point.  But  he 
made  a  great  issue  over  the  fact  that  the 
Conservative  government  have  done  nothing 
about  the  care  of  the  people  so  far  as  medical 
care,  hospitalization,  and  so  on,  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  thought  I  would  refer  to  this  piece,  and 
what  the  hon.  Minister  had  to  say: 

To  sum  up,  the  government  has  contri- 
buted extensively  in  health  services  through 
mental  hospitals  and  clinics,  public  health 
and  preventative  programmes,  tuberculosis 
prevention  and  treatment,  school  health 
programmes,  maternal  and  new-born  care, 
general  hospital  construction  grants  and 
hospital  care  insurance. 

Which  is  not  bad  for  health  care  of  the 
people  over  the  years.  I  would  not  say  that 
Qur  government  has  ignored  the  people. 

The  NDP  has  some  great  ideas— that  was 
a  terrific  story,  incidentally,  although  I  lost 
you  about  half  way  through  it.  They  say  we 
can  give  everything  to  everybody,  as  long  as 
we  put  a  six  per  cent  surcharge  on  income 
tax,  and  a  three  per  cent  corporation  tax,  and 
we  increase  the  sales  tax.  They  mention  this 
ability  to  pay,  which  I  maintain  is  just  a  pipe 
dream,  because  you  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  tell  who  has  the  ability  to  pay.  Everybody 
lives  in  a  different  way,  and  thinks  in  a 
different  way,  and  spends  money  in  a  different 
way.  So  how  are  you  going  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  pay  according  to  your 
ability  to  pay? 

.  People  to  whom  I  talk  every  day  say  that 
the.  taxes  are  pretty  high  right  now.  They 
look  to  me,  as  one  of  the  lawmakers,  at  least 
as  the  representative  for  High  Park  riding, 
to  do  something  about  lowering  the  taxes.  So 
I  cannot  be  impressed  by  people  who  say 
that  they  will  give  you  all  this  medical  care 
but  it  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  more  in  taxes,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Our  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  says  to  the 
82  per  cent  or  83  per  cent,  that  if  they  have 
taken  care  to  provide  their  own  medical 
coverage  they  will  simply  continue  to  provide 
it.w'And  for  those  who  do  not  have  the  money, 
we  will  pay  the  premium,  which  makes  sense 
to  ime  because  I  have  many  friends,  and  I  am 
sure  ,  that  many  of  the  hon.  members  have 
friends  who  want  to  make  their  own  de- 
cisions.   Maybe  they  do  not  want  to  buy  a 


medical  insurance  plan  at  all;  and  if  they  do 
not  want  to,  they  do  not  have  to.  And 
maybe  they  do  not  want  to  buy  the  standard 
plan;  maybe  they  want  less  or  maybe  they 
want  more.  They  have  the  privilege  of 
making  that  decision  without  the  government 
making  the  decision  for  them. 

Of  course,  as  far  as  the  insurance  sales- 
men are  concerned,  1  think  they  do  a  great 
job  in  our  province  too.  They  make  a  great 
contribution;  they  provide  jobs;  they  pro- 
vide income  tax;  they  pay  their  way,  and 
just  because  they  happen  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  the  product  they  are  selling,  that  is  no 
reason  to  deride  them  or  their  product. 

Incidentally,  I  was  at  a  meeting  with  some 
of  the  other  Toronto  members  a  while 
ago,  sponsored  by  the  Toronto  and  district 
labour  council.  It  was  a  nice  friendly  meet- 
ing; we  had  dinner  and  some  refreshment 
^and  I  met  some  old  friends.  I  have  always 
been  active  and  interested  and  close  to  the 
work  of  the  Toronto  district  labour  council 
ever  since  I  was  on  the  Toronto  city  council. 
They  had  a  very  nice  pamphlet.  A  copy  of 
it  is  here  and  I  have  read  it  over  several 
times  to  try  to  get  something  out  of  it,  which 
I  cannot  seem  to  get,  but  they  say  here: 

Write  your  member  in  Queen's  Park. 
Tell  your  doctor  to  have  his  association 
stop  opposing  any  universal  plan.  Pass  this 
along  to  your  friend  or  neighbour  and  do 
what  you  can  about  it. 

For  the  information  of  the  NDP,  I  have  not 
had  one  call  on  this  in  High  Park.  I  have 
not  had  one  call  from  anybody. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  They 
know  there  is  no  point  in  writing  to  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Cowling:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  in  all  this  talk  and  discussion  oh 
medical  care— and  I  go  right  back  to  the  last 
election  in  1963,  when  medical  care  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  big  issueis.  Believe 
me,  in  High  Park  it  was  not;  it  was  about 
number  nine  on  my  list  of  things  that  were 
important.  I  had  people  talk  to  me  every  day 
about  many,  many  things  but  it  was  on  a 
very  rare  occasion  when  they  got  really 
serious  about  medical  care  insurance.  So  I 
am  not  impressed  with  what  the  Opposition 
has  to  say  about  it;  I  am  impressed  with  what 
we  have  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  More  particularly,  the 
hon.  member  is  impressed  with  what  he  has 
to  say  about  it. 
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Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to 
be  some  confusion  about  the  Hagey  com- 
mittee and  the  Hall  commission. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  astute  of  the  hon. 
member  to  discover  that. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Yes;  are  there  any  calls  the 
hon.  member  could  make  now  for  a  little 
while? 

The  difference  is  that  the  Hall  commission 
was  set  up  in  Ottawa  and  the  Hagey  com- 
mittee was  set  up  by  our  government.  Now 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  much  more 
interested  in  what  the  Hagey  committee  had 
to  report  than  in  what  the  Hall  commission 
had  to  report.  I  am  very  serious  and  very 
interested  in  the  Hagey  report.  After  all,  the 
federal  government  in  Ottawa  some  day  may 
institute  a  universal  medical  plan  on  the  basis 
of  the  Hall  committee  report  but,  boy  oh 
boy,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  waited  for  something 
like  that  to  happen  in  Ontario,  we  would  all 
have  long  white  whiskers  in  this  House. 

Let  us  give  our  government  credit;  we  are 
proposing  something  now— today.  We  have 
finished  with  the  report  and  have  taken  note 
of  the  recommendations  and  now  we  have 
come  up  with  a  bill,  and  this  bill  contains  all 
the  things  we  think  it  should,  within  reason. 
Now,  let  us  forget  about  this  Hall  commis- 
sion, because  in  this  Legislature  we  are  only 
talking  through  our  hats  on  the  Hall  commis- 
sion report.  It  is  up  to  Ottawa.  They  could 
consider  it  for  the  next  15  or  20  years,  as 
they  do  on  most  things— with  the  present 
government,  that  is— but  we  are  moving  for- 
ward. 

I  think  one  of  the  best— and   I  have  read 
volumes,  as  everybody  else  has  in  this  House 
about  medical  care  insurance— was  an  article 
written  by  George  Hogan  about  a  week  or 
so  ago.    He  talks  about  Hagey  versus  Hall 
in  the  medical  debate,  and  I  think  some  parts 
of  it  would  be  worth  reading  here.    He  says: 
First  of  all,  it  will  be  said  that  this  plan 
is   iniquitous  because   it  involves   a   means 
test.  This  is  both  inaccurate  and  irrelevant. 
It  is  inaccurate  because  it  does  not  involve 
a  means  test  but   an   income  test,    a  very 
different  thing.  Every  Ontario  citizen  under- 
goes an   income  test  every  year  when  he 
files     his     income    tax     return.     That    test 
determines  whether  or  not  he  pays  income 
tax   and  how   much   he   pays.    Exactly  the 
same    test,    and    no    more,    will    determine 
whether   or    not    he    gets    a    medical    care 
subsidy  and  how  much. 

It  is  irrelevant  because  any  social  security 
plan  which  requires  the  payment  of  a 
premium,  no  matter  how  small,  will  always 


find  people  who  cannot  afford  it.  Even 
Saskatchewan's  compulsory  medical  plan 
makes  provision  for  complete  subsidization 
of  those  receiving  public  welfare.  To  receive 
public  welfare,  you  have  to  pass  a  means 
test. 

By  extending  complete  subsidization  for 
a  much  broader  group,  Ontario's  voluntary 
plan  does  much  more  than  Saskatchewan's 
compulsory  plan  to  help  those  who  really 
need  it.  But  to  determine  who  needs  it, 
Ontario  will  use  an  income  test  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  that  Saskatchewan,  for  a 
more  limited  group,  uses  a  means  test. 

Now  I  think  that  lays  the  means  test  right  on 

the  line. 

The  second  charge  will  be  that  for 
people  not  receiving  a  subsidy,  the  premium 
will  be  about  $175  a  year.  This  can  only 
be  described  as  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion. One  of  the  features  of  the  Ontario 
plan  is  that  it  requires  all  medical  insur- 
ance carriers  to  make  a  standard  medical 
plan  available  to  anyone  who  applies  for  it. 
This  means  that  many  people  who  cannot 
now  buy  medical  insxirance  at  any  price 
because  of  their  health  record  or  age 
or  some  other  factor  will  now  be  able  to 
buy  it. 

just  think  about  that  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  much  will  it  cost? 
Mr.  Cowling:   About  that. 
Mr.    Singer:    About   what? 

Mr.  Cowling:  About  $175  for  a  family  man. 

Normally,  the  cost  to  such  people  would 
be  prohibitively  high.  To  protect  them,  the 
bill  provides  the  establishment  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  maximum  premium  which  no 
carrier  can  exceed.  The  Hagey  committee 
recommended  a  figure  of  about  $175.  Ob- 
viously, only  a  few  people  will  pay  this 
maximum  premium,  the  vast  majority  will 
go  on  paying  the  premiums  they  are  now 
paying  under  existing  plans,  which  often 
are  reduced  still  further  by  employer  con- 
tributions. There  is  no  reason  why  anybody 
wlio  now  has  medical  insurance  should  have 
the  premiums  increased  by  the  plan,  but  a 
very  large  number  will  have  them  reduced. 

A  third  charge  will  be  that  this  plan  is 
simply  a  means  to  give  more  profits  to 
private  insurance  companies.  This  is  the 
one  1  like.  If  the  original  Hagey  proposal 
had  been  followed,  there  might  be  some 
argument  for  this,  but  under  the  govern- 
ment's new  legislation  there  is  none  what- 
ever, not  one  cent  of  public  money  will  go 
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to  any  private  insurance  company  under 
this  plan.  All  subsidized  coverage  will  be 
handled  directly  through  the  government's 
own  agency,  administered  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Now  we  have  heard  an  awful  lot  in  the  last 
few  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  all  the  money 
the  insurance  carriers  are  going  to  make  out 
of  a  new  plan,  and  we  have  heard  an  awful 
lot  about  the  doctors,  mostly  bad.  I  think 
the  Opposition  has  really  dwelt  mostly  on 
the  poor  job  that  the  medical  profession  is 
doing,  and  the  profits  that  the  private 
companies  are  going  to  collect. 

Did  the  hon.  member  want  to  ask  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  If  the  hon. 
member  will  permit  it. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  hon.  member  has  read  Mr.  George 
Hogan's  column  of  April  13,  1965,  in  which 
he  advocated  that  the  government  should  take 
over  and  operate  PS  I  as  a  basis  for  its  medi- 
care plan,  and  if  so,  would  the  hon.  member 
care  to  read  some  of  that  into  the  record 
and  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  Cowling:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did 
read  that  article.  I  read  most  of  Hogan's 
pieces,  some  are  good  and  some  bad.  I  was 
not  impressed  with  that  suggestion,  I  might 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  nearly  as  much  as  I 
am  with  this  piece.  Incidentally,  the  division 
of  the  health  care  dollar— I  think  this  im- 
portant—quite consistently  has  been  shown  to 
be  as  follows:  Hospital  care  is  the  highest, 
followed  in  order  by  physician  services,  dental 
services,  other  health  services  lumped  to- 
gether, and  prescribed  drug  service.  I  think 
that  is  important,  and  it  was  in  the  piece  read 
by  the  hon.  Minister. 

But  to  go  on  with  this  article: 

It  is  true  that  private  insurance  com- 
panies will  still  compete  in  the  non- 
subsidized  field,  but  a  big  part  of  this 
coverage  is  now  provided  by  non-profit 
carriers  such  as  PSI  and  AMS. 

Because  the  plan  is  voluntary,  anyone 
with  the  doctrinaire  objection  of  dealing 
with  a  private  insurance  company  is  fully 
at  liberty  to  deal  with  one  of  these  non- 
profit carriers. 

The  fourth  charge  will  be  that  establish- 
ing this  voluntary  plan  will  interfere  with 
the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  national 
plan  such  as  the  Hall  commission  recom- 
mended.   If  the  Ontario  plan  is  successful, 


as  I  believe  it  will  be,  this  could  very 
well  be  true,  for  if  Ontario's  people  are 
satisfied  with  their  voluntary  plan  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  trade  it  for 
something  else.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
advocates  of  compulsory  medical  care  are 
most  afraid  of. 

But  if  Ontario's  people  decide  at  a  later 
date  that  they  do  want  to  change  over  to 
a  Hall  type  plan,  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  the  present  legislation  which  makes 
this  more  difficult.  On  tlie  contrary,  by 
setting  up  the  machinery  for  government 
administration  of  coverage,  and  by  estab- 
lishing uniform  standards,  Ontario  is  taking 
important  steps  to  make  a  national  plan 
easier  to  implement  if  ever  they  want  to. 

Of  all  the  arguments  against  voluntary 
medical  care,  this  is  possibly  the  silliest. 
The  Hall  commission  itself  did  not  foresee 
the  possibility  of  a  national  compulsory 
plan  being  in  effect  in  this  decade.  This 
opinion  was  reinforced  by  the  economic 
council  of  Canada  in  its  last  annual  report. 
Those  who  say  we  should  wait  for  a 
national  Hall-type  medicare  plan  are  simply 
saying  that  we  should  have  no  medicare 
at  all. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  you  will  hear  these 
four  points  over  and  over  again,  but  when 
you  analyze  them  you  will  see  that  each  is 
not  a  criticism  of  the  Ontario  plan,  but 
simply  a  misrepresentation  of  it. 

I  think  that  sets  the  stage  pretty  well. 

This  bill,  as  hon.  members  know,  makes 
coverage  available  to  everybody,  regardless 
of  age,  state  of  past  or  present  health  or 
financial  status.  I  think  that  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  is  guaranteed  non-cancellable  and 
renewable,  which  many  insurance  policies  are 
not  today.  In  other  words,  if  something 
should  happen  of  a  catastrophic  nature  under 
the  new  standard  plan,  you  will  continue  to 
be  paid  as  long  as  you  are  not  able  to  work. 

T^ere  are  one  or  two  other  things,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  think  are  worthy  of  note, 
and  that  is  the  criticism  of  the  insurance 
companies,  although  in  some  cases  it  might 
be  true.  But  let  us  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  After  all,  it  was  the  private  insur- 
ance carriers  who  originally  made  medical 
insurance  available  to  the  people.  It  was 
not  the  non-profit  organization,  and  it  was 
not  government.  It  was  done  through  private 
insurance  people.  They  began  this  system  of 
medical  care  insurance.  Certainly  they  did 
not  expect  that  they  would  have  the  best 
type  of  plan.  It  was  on  a  basis  of  trial  and 
error  in  the  early  days  many  years  ago,  but 
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I  think  they  have  brought  it  up  to  such  a 
condition  at  the  present  time  that  most 
people  have  medical  care  insurance— and  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  every  hon.  member 
in  this  House  has  some  form  of  medical  care 
insurance. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at 
every  opportunity  I  get  to  discuss  medical 
care  insurance,  I  always  ask  those  in  the 
audience  if  they  would  mind  raising  tliose 
hands,  those  who  do  not  have  some  form  of 
medical  insurance.  It  is  amazing  to  find  out 
how  few  people  in  any  audience  do  not  have 
medical  care  insurance  of  some  kind. 

An  hon.  member:  Did  the  hon.  member 
put  their  names  and  addresses  down? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Yes,  I  see  what  the  hon. 
member  means  there. 

So,  the  situation  is  not  nearly  as  serious  as 
the  Opposition  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  it  is.  I  was  very  much  impressed,  as 
other  speakers  have  been,  with  the  series  of 
articles  by  Joan  Hollobon  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail.  I  read  this  booklet  and  I  also  read 
the  articles.  I  think  she  sets  it  out  very 
fairly  and  squarely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  say  this,  I  congratu- 
late our  government— I  support  this  Bill  No. 
136—1  think  it  is  a  great  start  in  the  right 
direction. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  could  move 
into  other  areas.  I  think  that,  as  someone  has 
already  mentioned  here,  that  we  could  extend 
the  services  to  include  optometrists,  dentists, 
the  chiropractors  and  others.  I  think  of 
optometrists,  particularly.  There  are  many, 
many  small  communities  in  our  great  prov- 
ince where  medical  doctors  are  just  not  avail- 
able for  eye  examinations.  This  could  be 
done  by  the  optometrist. 

Everybody  has  occasion  to  go  to  a  dentist 
from  time  to  time,  and  they  do  good  work. 
The  chiropractors  are  an  important  part  of 
our  society,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  swear  by  them.  But  I  think  we  have 
made  a  real  start  in  the  right  direction. 

Basically  we  are  leaving  the  medical  care 
insurance  with  those  who  can  provide  it  for 
themselves  and  for  their  families,  and  we  are 
going  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  those  who 
cannot.  And  as  a  beginning  I  just  cannot 
possibly  see  that  we  are  going  to  have  too 
much  objection  to  it. 

So  I  support  the  bill.  I  certainly  could  not 
sypport  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  I  urge 
all  hon.  members  to  let  us  stop  talking,  and 
l^t  us  get  on  with  the  job. 


Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  government  has  not  seen 
fit  to  bring  in  a  compulsory  comprehensive 
government-sponsored   medicare   programme. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  comments  of 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  as  he 
attempted  to  rationalize  the  attitude  of  the 
government  in  bringing  in  this  bill  in  its 
present  form.  He  made  some  rather  startling 
statements  there,  and  I  was  very  interested 
in  hearing  the  hon.  member  trying  to 
rationalize  the  whole  affair. 

I  was  also  interested  in  listening  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  Yorkview,  as  he  pointed  out  the 
administrative  difficulties  in  handling  this 
particular  Bill  No.  136.  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  at  this  point  that  this  bill  will  be 
an  administrative  monstrosity.  I  think  that 
the  problems  that  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
view  pointed  out,  are  very  appropriate,  and  I 
Avould  say  that  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  job 
to  administer  such  a  bill. 

I  was  very  interested,  when  we  were  on 
this  debate  before,  some  few  days  ago,  to 
listen  to  the  arguments  for  and  against  com- 
pulsion. I  know  my  hon.  friend,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  seems  to  have  a  dread, 
an  inborn  fear,  of  the  word  compulsion,  for 
some  reason  or  other. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Healtli): 
Distaste! 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Distaste.  Well,  in  any  case, 
whatever  it  may  be,  the  hon.  Minister  does 
not  want  to  mo\'e  in  that  direction.  At  least 
the  hon.  Minister  is  unwilling  to  do  so  in  this 
particular  bill.  I  would  say  that  the  govern- 
ment is  not  very  consistent  in  this  area, 
because  we  have  had  compulsion  in  a  number 
of  areas,  I  can  think  of  OHSC.  I  can  think, 
in  the  agricultural  field  of  the  hog  marketing 
board.  Every  farmer  in  the  province,  every 
liog  farmer  at  any  rate,  has  to  ship  his  pigs 
tlirough  the  hog  marketing  board.  That  is 
compulsory. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  want  the  debate  to 
continue  along  proper  lines  without  too  many 
interjections,  because  it  does  not  add  any- 
thing to  the  debate,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  member  giving  his  &-peech.  So  I 
would  ask  you  to  give  the  member  your 
attention,   and  not  interject. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saying,  before  I  was  interrupted  by  some  of 
my  hon.  friends,  that  this  government  has 
not   been   very   consistent   in   the   aspect   of 
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compulsion.  In  the  hog  marketing  field,  we 
have  compulsion.  Every  hog  producer  in  the 
province  has  to  ship  his  hogs  through  the 
hog  marketing  board.  As  I  mentioned,  OHSC 
is  compulsory,  and  in  our  school  system  we 
have  compulsion.  Every  child  under  the  age 
of  16  has  to  attend  school.  It  would  seem  to 
me  at  this  point,  that  this  government  almost 
considers  the  educational  needs  and  the 
need  for  training  of  the  mind,  more  important 
than  the  health  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
province. 

I  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
in  my  speech  today,  on  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  I  want  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments, based  partially  on  my  own  experience. 
I  feel  rather  strongly  that  chiropractic  serv- 
ices should  be  included,  as  I  said  in  my 
Budget  speech  a  little  earlier.  The  value  of 
chiropractors  has  been  well  established  over 
the  years.  There  are  a  number  of  injuries, 
such  as  back  injuries,  and  so  on,  that  the 
chiropractors  can  treat  very  eflBciently  and 
very  economically— I  would  say  even  more 
so,  than  the  medical  doctors  can. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  amendment 
which  was  proposed  by  my  hon.  leader.  In 
particular,  as  I  have  said,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
why  we,  in  this  party,  have  seen  fit  to  include, 
and  press  for  the  inclusion  of  chiropractic 
services  as  ancillary  health  care  services  to 
be  phased  into  our  programme. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Mennell  of  the  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation  service.  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Centre,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  public  soon  came  to  realize  that 
they  would  find  greater  relief  more  quickly 
and  more  economically  from  osteopathic 
and  chiropractic  treatment  of  their  backs 
than  they  would  from  orthodox  medical 
treatment. 

Also,  in  an  article  in  the  Canadian  Medical 

Association   Journal   of   July    15,    1958,    Dr. 

W.    B.    Parsons,    of    the    Parsons    Clinic,    in 

Alberta,  stated  and  I  quote: 

The  reason  we  took  up  manipulation  was 
an  interest  in  backache  with  the  early  dis- 
covery that  many  patients  who  failed  to 
respond  to  routine  medical  treatment  went 
to  a  manipulator  and  received  immediate 
relief.  This  discovery  was  followed  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  classic  advice,  if  you 
can't  whip  'em,  join  'em,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  borrowing  their  techniques. 

Even  a  number  of  tjie  doctors  have  admitted 
that  there  is  benefit  to  be  derived  from  chiro- 
practic techniques,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Dr. 


Parsons.  However,  there  are  two  major 
reasons  why  chiropractors  should  be  in- 
cluded, should  be  phased  into  the  proposed 
medicare  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
deal  with  each  of  these  for  a  moment  or  two. 

The  first  reason  is  that  it  is  important  in 
its  own  right  as  a  health  service.  Statistics 
show  that  in  Ontario,  one  of  every  six 
people  utilizes  chiropractic  services,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $6  million  annually.  This  implies 
that  over  one  million  people  are  now  using 
chiropractic  treatment  in  Ontario  and  the 
Ontario  chiropractic  association  reports  that 
they,  on  the  average,  have  82,000  new 
patients  per  year.  Surely  these  figures  in 
themselves  indicate  that  the  profession  of 
chiropractic  is  important  enough  as  a  health 
service  to  come  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government-sponsored  medicare  plan. 

Saskatchewan,  for  instance— and  I  men- 
tioned this  in  my  Budget  debate— Sas- 
katchewan included  chiropractic  care  in  the 
Medicare  programme  last  April  6,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature.  The 
governments  of  Alberta  and  Manitoba  pro- 
vide chiropractic  benefits  to  recipients  of 
welfare  and  pensions.  Closer  to  home,  right 
here  in  the  province,  we  provide  chiropractic 
services  under  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  without  suffering  financial  penalties. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  I  think  that  we 
should  make  absolutely  sure  that  there  is  a 
place  for  chiropractic  services  in  the  gamut 
of  the  health  services  available  to  the  people 
of  this  province.  If  the  patient  has  the  right 
to  choose  his  own  doctor,  under  a  medicare 
programme,  surely  this  should  be  extended, 
so  that  the  patient  can  choose  between  the 
doctor  and  the  chiropractor,  without  suffering 
financial  loss.  A  decision  by  this  government 
which  falls  short  of  that  aim,  would  imply 
nothing  less  than  that  the  government  was 
making  a  value  judgement  about  the  type  of 
treatment  the  residents  of  Ontario  deserve. 
And  surely  this  is  not  within  the  powers  of 
this  government,  or  any  government. 

So  the  first  reason  I  believe  that  chiro- 
practic services  should  be  included  in  the 
Medicare  programme  is  that  it  is  important, 
and  is  increasing  in  importance. 

The  second  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
we  are  now  experiencing  a  critical  shortage 
of  health  care  workers.  Now,  and  in  the 
immediate  future,  I  believe  we  should  make 
maximum  use  of  our  paramedical  personnel, 
and  thereby  reduce  the  strain  that  the  general 
practitioner  and  other  physicians  are  going  to 
face.  In  my  Budget  speech,  I  pointed  out,  I 
cited  cases  where  medical  people  had  stated 
that    they   worked   upwards   of   85   hours    a 
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week.  I  also  pointed  out  at  that  time,  that 
under  those  conditions,  often  the  doctor 
suffers,  the  patient  suffers,  and  everyone  con- 
nected in  the  health  service  field  eventually 
suffers. 

An  increase  in  chiropractors  would  facili- 
tate more  adequate  and  more  extensive  health 
services  for  all  the  people  of  Ontario.  The 
Financial  Post  of  November  14,  1964,  reports 
that  in  1957  there  were  57  per  cent  of 
physicians  in  general  practice.  By  1961,  the 
percentage  had  dropped  to  50  per  cent,  and 
in  the  past  four  years  it  is  estimated  that  the 
percentage  has  dropped  even  further,  to 
approximately  47  per  cent.  The  percentage 
of  general  practitioners  is  decreasing  and  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  insisting  that  their 
responsibilities  increase.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  most  of  the  general  practitioners, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  work  extremely 
long  hours.  If  that  is  the  situation  today  with 
the  general  practitioner,  then  the  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall.  The  situation  will  get  worse 
before  it  gets  better.  Under  pressure  of  this 
kind,  as  I  have  already  stated,  either  patients 
or  doctors,  or  both,  will  suffer  in  the  end. 

I  outlined  this  situation,  as  I  said  before, 
in  my  Budget  debate,  but  I  just  want  to  re- 
iterate what  I  have  already  said  in  the 
Budget  debate.  This  situation  is  obviously 
the  responsibility  of  the  government  and  the 
government  should  thercfcre  do  everything 
possible  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  the 
doctors.  In  line  with  this,  we  should  not 
hesitate  in  bringing  the  chiropractic  pro- 
fession under  our  plan. 

Speaking  as  a  citizen  of  the  province  and 
as  a  member  of  this  House,  I  can  say 
that  if  people  in  Ontario  want  to  go  to  a 
chiropractor,  then  there  should  be  no  finan- 
cial penalty  inflicted  upon  them  for  doing  so. 
I  believe  that  the  chiropractic  profession  is 
eager  to  have  its  role  in  health  services  de- 
fined more  accurately.  I  know  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  not  recognized  as  a  health 
service  by  The  Department  of  Health,  but 
the  Canadian  memorial  chiropractors  college, 
which  is  the  only  chiropractors  college  in  the 
British  Commonwealth,  is  recognized  by 
The  Department  of  Education.  It  is  listed  in 
the  department's  publication.  Horizon,  and 
it  has  been  made  eligible  to  receive  loans 
through  The  Canada  Student  Loan  Act,  so 
there  is  a  certain  measure  of  recognition, 
even  though  the  college  must  meet  all  of  its 
operating  costs  throtigh  the  profession  itself. 
It  cannot  rely  on  government  assistance,  as 
can  other  professions  and  professional  schools 
in  this  connection. 

The  enrolment  of  the  college  is  about  200, 
and    there    are    about    450    practising    chiro- 


practors in  Ontario.  So  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  the  people  accept  chiro- 
practors; part  of  the  government  accepts  the 
chiropractic  profession  and  part  does  not;  and 
the  medical  profession,  as  a  profession,  is 
pitted  solidly  against  them. 

In  the  face  of  this,  I  say  that  if  the  people 
want  chiropractic  services  phased  in  under  a 
medicare  programme,  there  is  no  excuse  not 
to  do  so.  Chiropractic  is  an  important  pro- 
fession. It  will  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
doctors.  I  think  it  should  be  phased  into  the 
programme  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  this  same  connection,  I  believe  that 
optometrists  should  be  included  in  the  plan. 
I  know  that  my  hon.  friend  from  High  Park 
mentioned  the  optometrists  and  the  chiro- 
practors, but  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  optometrists. 

At  the  present  time,  optometrists  perform 
65  per  cent  of  the  refractions  in  Ontario. 
Beyond  welfare  cases,  2,151,250  Ontario 
residents  and  dependants  require  vision  care 
services  on  a  continuing  basis.  Six  hundred 
thousand  refractions  are  performed  by 
optometrists,  and  they  have  more  than  1,700,- 
000  patients  in  the  province. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  optometrists  are  not 
included,  this  will  mean  that  more  than 
1,500,000  residents  of  this  province  will  have 
to  pay  for  that  service  themselves,  or  they 
will  attempt  to  get  the  same  service  by  going 
to  an  ophthalmologist,  and,  as  I  will  point  out 
later,  the  ophthalmologists  are  already  over- 
worked. My  hon.  friend  says  that  you  have 
to  wait  three  months  to  get  an  appointment, 
and  I  believe  that  is  so. 

However,  the  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the  fact 
that  63  out  of  the  110  Ontario  communities 
with  a  population  of  3,000  or  more  have 
optometrists  as  the  only  practitioners  avail- 
able to  provide  the  refraction  benefits.  The 
same  will  be  true  of  perhaps  all  of  the  com- 
mimities  numbering  less  than  3,000.  This 
means,  in  effect,  the  ophthalmologists  will  be 
presented  with  a  work  load  which  will  be  a 
physical  impossibility  for  them  to  carry.  It 
will  also  mean  a  transfer  of  the  ophthalmolo- 
gists' time  from  the  necessary  medical  or 
surgical  eye  care  to  that  area  of  vision  care 
that  the  optometrists  are  already  well  qualified 
to  perform.  It  means,  in  effect,  that  the 
patient  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  com- 
pletely free  choice  of  practitioners. 

In  one  case,  the  patient  has  to  pay  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  and  in  the  other,  he  is 
covered  by  his  medical  insurance.  Surely, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  vision  care  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  people   in   the   province.   That 
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being  so,  I  would  urge  the  hon.  Minister  to 
include  the  optometrists,  along  with  the 
chiropractors,  in  the  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  few  days,  much  has  been  said 
regarding  Bill  136,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  anything  which  will  not  be,  to  a  certain 
degree,  repetitious.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
following  other  speakers,  is  that  one  has  the 
advantage  of  dealing  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments which  they  make. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  as  he  outlined  the  Liberal 
plan  for  a  medicare  programme  in  Ontario. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  plan  would  cost  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $200  million,  and  told 
us  ver>'  blandly  that  we  could  afford  it. 
Unfortunately,  I  did  not  hear  him  mention 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from,  and  we 
are  reminded  of  that  other  famous  Liberal 
in  Ottawa,  who  was  reported  to  have  made 
the  remark:  "What's  a  million?" 

It  is  a  simple  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  stand 
up  in  this  House  and  with  arms  outstretched 
cry  for  a  compulsory  Medicare  programme 
for  Ontario.  But  the  big  question  that  we  must 
ask  ourselves  is  where  would  the  finances  for 
such  a  programme  come  from.  Certainly,  this 
government  cannot  print  their  own  money. 
Reliable  sources  estimate  a  full-scale  com- 
pulsory Medicare  programme  would  cost  well 
in  excess  of  $200  million.  Welfare,  education, 
municipalities  and  other  departments  of  gov- 
ernment all  require  increasing  financial  assis- 
tance. 

There  is  a  cliche  to  the  effect  that  talk  is 
cheap,  but  all  the  loud  talk  in  the  world  can- 
not supply  the  vast  financial  sums  which  are 
necessary  to  provide  the  services  of  this  prov- 
ince. Faced  with  the  heavy  burden  of  financial 
management,  the  government  cannot  set  up 
a  province- wide  Medicare  programme  in  a 
dream  programme  of  financing,  and  just  hope 
it  works.  They  have  responsibility  to  provide 
the  best  possible  health  service  within  the 
bounds  of  the  available  finances,  and  in  Bill 
136  the  government  is  doing  just  that. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  presented 
an  interesting  argument  in  outlining  his  pro- 
posals for  a  Medicare  programme  for  Ontario. 
The  hon.  member  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  the  ability  to  almost  make  two 
and  two  add  up  to  five.  But  as  I  listened  to 
the  hon.  leader  and  other  hon.  members  of 
this  party,  I  find  that  once  again,  everybody 
is  in  favour  of  a  Medicare  programme,  only 
at  least  in  the  case  of  the  NDP  they  propose  a 
-dream  programme  of  financing. 


In  analyzing  this  NDP  financial  programme 
—which  it  is  reputed  will  provide  a  Medicare 
programme  for  Ontario  for  $165  million— one 
gets  the  impression  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  must  actually  be  capable  of 
stretching  two  and  two  all  the  way  up  to 
seven. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  and 
arguing  medical  health  costs  with  some  very 
respected  actuaries  during  the  past  couple 
of  months,  and  I  found  this  expert  opinion 
at  great  variance  with  the  NDP  programme 
costs.  Even  the  public  Medicare  programme 
costs  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  the 
very  home  of  Medicare,  do  not  agree  with 
their  Ontario  counterparts'  proposals.  Medical 
records  show  that  Ontario's  costs  are  at 
least  25  per  cent  higher  than  Saskatchewan, 
and  on  this  basis  a  Medicare  programme  based 
on  the  actual  cost  in  that  province  would  cost 
Ontario  well  in  excess  of  $200  million. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  made  a 
great  deal  of  the  problem  of  a  means  test, 
which  he  claimed  would  be  used— the  gov- 
ernment using  income  tax  as  a  basis  for 
subsidization.  In  checking  over  the  NDP  pro- 
posed method  of  financing,  I  find  that  they 
refer  to  a  six  per  cent  surcharge  on  income 
tax.  This  is  not  an  additional  six  per  cent 
on  your  income,  but  a  direct  six  per  cent 
charge  on  the  actual  tax  paid,  or  at  least 
is  as  I  understand  it.  I  wonder  who  is  to 
collect  this  tax,  and  how  the  persons  involved 
are  going  to  declare  just  what  their  income  tax 
is? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  programme  of 
financing  is  also  pretty  well  tied  up  with  a 
declaration  of  income  tax.  I  must  admit  that 
I  never  before  realized  that  there  was  any- 
thing particularly  secret  about  whether  or 
not  one  paid  income  tax.  This  subject  quite 
often  becomes  quite  a  topic  of  conversation 
among  workers  in  industry,  as  to  how  much  a 
man  paid,  whether  he  paid  and  if  not,  why 
not. 

The  argument  that  Bill  136  contains  a 
means  test  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  quite 
wrong.  If  we  agree  with  this  argument,  it 
could  be  suggested  that  every  citizen  with  a 
taxable  income  in  Canada  takes  a  means 
test.  Every  citizen  in  Ontario  is  responsible 
for  filing  his  income  tax  return,  and  the 
same  income  tax  return  will  determine 
whether  or  not  he  receives  assistance  in  pay- 
ing his  medical  insurance  premium  and  how 
much. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  to  secure  public 
welfare,  a  citizen  is  required  to  pass  a  form 
of  means  test.  The  nationwide  income  tax 
return  cannot  be  considered  on  the  same 
basis  and  in  the  same  category,  I  suggest,  Mr. 
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Speaker.  This  argument  is  not  feasible.  I 
submit  that  the  overall  plan  of  assistance  as 
contained  in  Bill  No.  136  is  the  fairest  pos- 
sible plan  which  could  have  been  presented 
at  this  time  and  should  not  cause  any  citizen 
embarrassment. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  that  this  bill 
has  been  under  consideration,  I  have  argued, 
along  with  some  other  hon.  members  on  the 
government  benches,  for  tlie  group  in  what 
is  termed  the  grey  area  and  I  refer  to  those 
citizens  in  the  $3,000  to  $4,200  income 
1:)rackct,  I  felt  that  for  the  family  man  in 
this  income  bracket  there  should  have  been 
a  larger  measure  of  assistance.  During  this 
debate  I  liave  noticed  that  various  speakers 
have  also  referred  to  this  particular  area  of 
income.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  regard- 
less of  the  point  at  v/hich  the  assistance  was 
cut  off,  there  would  also  be  a  considerable 
hardship.  The  programme  which  is  now 
before  us  is  as  far  as  the  government  felt 
they  could  go  unless  federal  financial  assist- 
ance was  forthcoming. 

Statements  have  been  made,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  effect  that  the  medical  health  pro- 
gramme as  outlined  in  Bill  136,  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  Ontario  entering  the 
national  health  programme.  This,  of  course, 
is  definitely  not  true.  The  present  plan  has 
been  set  up  so  as  to  make  it  adaptable  to 
integration  into  an  overall  Canada  health 
plan  if  and  when  such  a  plan  is  proposed. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the  Hall 
commission  itself  did  not  foresee  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  national  health  plan  in  this 
decade.  The  recent  report  of  the  economic 
council  of  Canada  supports  this  thinking. 
What  the  future  will  bring  as  far  as  a 
Dominion-wide  health  plan  is  concerned,  is 
difficult  to  predict.  If  the  day  comes  when 
Ontario  decides  they  wish  to  join  such  a 
plan,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  this.  Setting  up  the  necessary 
government  administration  to  look  after  25 
per  cent  of  our  people  is  an  important  step 
which  will  make  a  national  plan  easier  to 
implement. 

Today  across  this  province  there  are  many, 
many  thousands  of  organized  workers  and 
their  families  who  under  union  agreements 
are  enjoying  excellent  medical  and  hospital- 
ization coverage.  Union  negotiators  have 
made  splendid  accomplishments  in  this  fringe 
benefit  field  through  the  past  several  years. 
In  this  regard,  I  feel  we  are  no  doubt  far 
iihead  of  the  other  provinces  in  Canada. 

I  would  be  among  those  in  this  House  who 
would  readily  agree  that  a  truly  effective 
Medicare   programme   which   would    provide 


all  the  various  health  necessities  for  our 
people,  is  an  essential  objective.  But  the 
logical  question  would  appear  to  me  to  be: 
What  would  the  average  industrial  worker 
in  Ontario  achieve  under  a  Medicare  pro- 
gramme? Thousands  now  enjoy  excellent 
medical  coverage,  some  already  enjoy  a  drug 
plan  and  many  unions  are  aiming  at  achiev- 
ing such  a  plan.  Even  the  Opposition  in 
this  House  admits  that  the  shortage  of 
dentists  eliminates  a  large-scale  development 
of  this  field  of  health  in  the  immediate  future. 
On  pages  6  and  7— and  I  found  this  very 
interesting,  Mr.  Speaker— on  pages  6  and  7 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  programme 
for  Medicare,  it  clearly  states  that  their 
programme  will  be  introduced  by  stages  and 
that  the  first  stage  will  provide  "general 
and  specialist  medical  services  in  addition 
to  universal  hospital  care."  There  is  no 
reference  to  a  drug  plan  or  a  dental  pro- 
gramme- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  has 
not  read  later  editions. 

Mr.  Walker:  There  is  no  indication  as  to 
how  long  the  first  stage  may  take. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Immediately. 

Mr.  Walker:  So  I  repeat  the  question,  what 
would  thousands  of  workers  in  this  province 
achieve  that  they  do  not  now  enjoy?  Under 
the  New  Democratic  programme  of  financing, 
they  would  achieve  the  right  to  pay  a  6  per 
cent  surcharge  on  income  tax  where  they 
now  pay  nothing.  In  my  area  this  would 
amount  to  an  average  of  $25  to  $35  a  year. 
There  would  also  be  of  necessity  an  increase 
in  some  area  of  provincial  taxation— likely 
sales  tax— to  help  cover  the  cost  of  the 
Medicare  programme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  has 
not  read  the  plan. 

Mr.  Walker:  Certainly  I  realize  that  the 
industrial  workers  I  have  mentioned  do  not 
comprise  all  the  people  of  the  province.  I 
am  also  aware  that  there  are  pocket  areas 
where  medical  health  coverage  with  a 
modest  premium  is  indeed  needed,  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  bill  provides  free  medical 
health  services  to  approximately  one  million 
of  our  people.  Could  the.se  people  afford  to 
pay  even  a  modest  premium? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  word 
Medicare  has  been  exaggerated  out  of  all 
proportion  as  it  actually  refers  to  the  sittia- 
tion  in  this  province.  There  are  people, 
unfortimately,  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  if  a   Medicare   programme  were   intro- 
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duced,  all  their  health  problems  would  be 
over.  They  would  pay  a  few  dollars  premium 
and  have  nothing  more  to  worry  about.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  true.  A  Medicare  pro- 
gramme in  order  to  be  truly  effective  must 
not  only  provide  a  comprehensive  medical 
coverage  to  all  citizens  at  a  low  premium 
cost,  but  must  include  a  dental  programme 
and  a  drug  plan.  If  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to 
express  a  humble  opinion,  I  would  say  to  this 
House  that  I  do  not  think  we  will  ever  have 
such  a  programme  in  this  province  until  the 
federal  government  presents  a  co-operative 
financial  programme  to  assist  in  the  financing 
of  such  a  programme. 

Before  we  cry  out  in  a  loud  voice  that 
"Medicare  is  wonderful;  it  is  the  be-all  to 
end-all;  we  can  afford  it;  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  have  it,"  let  us  stop  and 
consider  the  situation  in  all  its  ramifications; 
let  us  tell  Mr.  Average  Citizen  in  this  prov- 
ince just  what  the  exact  situation  is.  Let  us 
tell  him  what  he  can  actually  expect  to  get 
from  a  Medicare  programme  that  he  is  not 
getting  now.  Let  us  tell  him  how  much  a 
Medicare  programme  is  going  to  cost  him 
from  all  angles  against  what  he  is  now  pay- 
ing. Then  and  only  then  can  our  citizens 
clearly  understand  what  this  present  argu- 
ment is  all  about. 

As  I  previously  stated,  a  great  many  words 
have  been  spoken  on  this  subject,  the  debate 
has  contained  figures,  statistics,  predictions, 
comparisons  and  so  forth,  but  while  all  these 
arguments  hang  in  the  air  of  this  House. 
What  we  are  really  debating  is  the  basic 
difference  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  producing  a  health  programme  for 
our  people.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  on  one 
point,  that  it  is  desirable  to  aim  for  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  best  possible  health  care  for 
the  people  of  this  province.  There  are 
various  ways  of  attaining  this  goal,  and  here 
we  differ.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  determine  how  the  goal  is  to  be 
achieved.  Newspapers  across  this  province, 
have  spoken  generally  in  favour  of  the 
government's  medical  plan.  Statements  such 
as,  "first  phase,  and  a  good  beginning,"  have 
been  repeatedly  used. 

I  submit  that  Bill  No.  136  is  a  logical  step 
forward  in  a  progressive  programme  towards 
achieving  this  goal.  The  bill  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  today,  puts  first  things  first.  The 
poor,  and  those  who  live  on  low  incomes, 
will  be  assisted  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  prov- 
ince. This  is  as  it  should  be;  83.8  per  cent 
of  our  people  are  covered  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  will  be  no  interference  with 
these  existing  voluntary  plans.  The  legisla- 
tion proposed  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 


the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  a  medical 
health  programme  for  Ontario,  but  I  submit 
that  it  is  a  good  beginning,  a  sound,  logical 
beginning. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House:  Can  we  afford  to 
cast  aside  this  medical  health  programme, 
which  will  provide  free  health  services  for 
nearly  one  million  of  our  citizens,  in  the  low 
income  brackets,  and  wait  until  the  federal 
government  is  in  a  position  to  present  a 
Dominion-wide  health  progratmme,  some  time 
in  the  future?   Frankly,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  approaching  a  plan  for  Medicare, 
my  thinking  has  been  based  on  the  answers 
as  I  see  them,  to  two  questions. 

Question  one:  Are  all  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  Ontario  worth  providing  with 
Medicare?  If  hon.  members  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  the  only  possible  answer  to  this  question 
is  yes,  then  question  two  must  be,  how  can 
we  provide  this  essential  service?  How  can 
we  be  certain  that  every  Ontario  citizen  is 
protected? 

If  a  Medicare  plan  is  to  meet  everyone's 
needs,  it  must  contain  the  answer  to  ques- 
tion two.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
plan  as  proposed  by  Bill  No.  136,  fails  to 
provide  this  answer.  Perhaps  the  creators  of- 
the  plan  started  from  a  different  point.  I 
think  they  did.  I  think  they  planned  cover- 
age for  a  certain  group  of  people:  those  who» 
need  its  protection  the  least,  the  high-income 
group,  and,  to  give  it  public  appeal,  those 
people  who  are  poverty-stricken.  The  plan 
really  provides  no  new  protection  for  a  family 
or  individual  on  welfare  because  they  are 
already  covered  under  our  welfare  provisions. 
The  cost  for  protecting  this  group  of  people 
is  simply  being  taken  from  a  different  pocket 
of  the  same  pair  of  pants.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  persons 
on  welfare  were  receiving  free  medical  care 
through  arrangements  between  the  govern-  - 
ment  and  the  Ontario  medical  association  at 
a  special  rate. 

Under  the  Act,  Ihave  to  assume  that  the 
medical  profession  will  collect  larger  fees, 
since  benefits  are  to  be  set  .according  to  the 
general  physician  tariff  of  the  Ontario  medi- 
cal association  and  that  when  the  patient  has 
been  referred  to  a  specialist,  he  will  be  paid 
at  the  Ontario  medical  association  specialist 
tariff.  Barriers  have  been  erected  to  those 
who  live  on  the  fringe  of  poverty,  and  the- 
middle  income  group  must  help  to;  pay;  for 
the  higher  income  group,  r .  -  j     . 
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The  Ontario  federation  of  labour,  in  a 
recent  study  of  poverty  in  Ontario,  considers 
an  annual  income  of  $1,000  for  an  individual 
or  $2,000  for  a  family  of  husband,  wife  and 
two  children,  to  be  destitution;  an  annual 
income  of  $1,500  for  a  single  person  or 
$3,000  for  a  family,  to  be  poverty  level;  and 
an  annual  income  of  $2,000  for  a  single 
person  or  $4,000  for  a  family,  to  be  on  the 
fringe  of  poverty. 

Believe  it  or  not,  a  man,  his  wife  and  two 
children,  with  an  annual  income  of,  let  us 
say,  $2,800,  who  live  at  poverty  level,  as  de- 
fined by  this  report,  will  be  required  to  pay 
a  partial  premium  for  their  proposed  Medi- 
care. As  soon  as  his  annual  income  is  $3,701, 
the  man  will  have  to  pay  the  full  premium,  in 
all  likelihood,  $175.  This  is  an  enormous 
amount  for  a  very  limited  coverage,  more 
than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  PSI— $159  for 
instance,  and  PSI  provides  better  coverage. 

What  portion  of  this  cost  is  borne  by  the 
same  family  with  an  annual  income  of 
$20,000,  which  is  the  average  income  of 
doctors  in  Ontario,  a  group  who  have  most 
strenuously  opposed  providing  the  people  of 
Ontario  with  complete  coverage  at  a  cost  set 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay?  Why,  this 
$20,000-income  family  pays  exactly  the  same 
as  the  one  who  is  making  $3,701. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  have  to  be 
proved  to  me  that  there  is  no  barrier  to  the 
low-income  group's  obtaining  this  insurance. 
They  have  the  biggest  barrier  of  all.  It  is 
made  of  dollars  and  cents.  Dollars  and  cents, 
which  a  family  of  four,  trying  to  shelter 
themselves,  to  pay  for  utilities,  food  and 
clothing  on  $65  a  week,  just  cannot  find. 
They  have  a  grim  task  just  existing.  There  is 
no  area  in  which  they  can  economize.  They 
cannot  say,  "We  will  do  without  this  luxury 
item  or  that  luxury  item,  to  buy  medical 
insurance,"  not  unless  they  give  up  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  the  high- 
income  group  is  not  paying  its  fair  share  of 
the  medical  insurance  costs?  They  are  not 
paying  according  to  their  ability  to  pay 
while  the  low-income  group  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  medium-income  group  is  pay- 
ing in  excess  of  their  ability  to  pay.  Because 
of  this  situation,  it  is  really  the  high-income 
group  which  will  receive  the  greatest  benefit. 
It  becomes  increasingly  obvious  that 
large  numbers  of  Ontario  citizens  cannot 
afford  it  and  therefore  will  not  benefit  under 
the  plan.  If  every  Ontario  citizen  is  to  be 
provided  with  medical  services,  then  such 
a  plan  must  be  universal.  Those  who  criti- 
cize  universal   plans,   do   so   in  the   name   of 


freedom.     They   cry    out    against    what   they 
term  "compulsion." 

Well,  do  we  not  live  a  great  deal  under 
compulsion?  We  are  compelled  to  send  our 
children  to  school  at  a  certain  age  and  to 
keep  them  there  until  they  reach  a  certain 
age.  We  do  not  seem  to  hear  any  objections 
to  this  type  of  compulsion  today,  although 
when  the  idea  of  education  for  everyone  was 
first  introduced,  this  same  type  of  objection 
was  raised.  We  think  now  that  everyone 
must  be  educated.  In  fact,  we  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  this  Legislature,  devising 
ways  and  means  of  encouraging  ever  greater 
numbers  to  go  on  to  higher  education.  There 
is  compulsion  in  the  field  of  education,  but 
no  one  considers  it  to  be  a  denial  of  free- 
dom. Instead,  it  provides  us  with  greater 
freedom  to  choose  our  life's  work. 

We  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  education, 
but  it  is  paid  out  of  the  public  purse  and 
that  purse  is  filled  by  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  pay.  It  comes  from  the  pro- 
vincial share  of  our  income  tax  and  the  local 
area  share  of  our  real  estate  and  otlier  civic 
taxes. 

This  very  government  introduced  compul- 
sory hospital  insurance  for  the  mandatory 
groups  of  15  employees  or  more.  A  revolu- 
tionary process  for  a  Tory  government,  I 
agree,  but  it  did  introduce  a  hospital  insur- 
ance plan  which  is  largely  compulsory.  Its 
major  fault  is  that  it  is  not  income-related, 
but  since  it  was  largely  compulsory,  it  was 
at  least  possible  to  keep  the  premiums  low 
and  most  of  the  people  who  were  not  com- 
pelled to  join,  could  afford  to  do  so  volun- 
tarily. What  surprises  me  is,  that  having 
come  up  with  such  a  popular  scheme,  the 
government  does  not  use  practically  the  same 
one  for  medical  insurance. 

When  tlie  hon.  Minister  introduced  his 
bill,  my  hopes  were  high  at  one  ix)int,  when 
he  stated: 

Since  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  viz 
the  provision  of  hospital  care  insurance,  it 
appears  logical  that  our  next  step  would 
be  in  the  area  of  physicians'  services,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  and  will  be  the  efiFect 
of  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  where  his  logic  ended 
and  doctrinaire  Toryism  took  over.  And 
now  we  are  stuck  with  legislation  which  does 
not  deserve  the  name  Medicare.  Instead  we 
should  call  it  "doctor-care"  or  "insurance- 
company-care." 

A  year  ago  last  February  the  Hagey  com- 
mission was  advised  by  the  United  Church 
of    Canada    and    the    Ontario    federation    of 
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labour  that  most  Ontario  residents  polled  in 
two  separate  studies  conducted  by  these 
organizations  favoured  compulsory,  tax-sup- 
ported medical  insurance.  Every  public 
opinion  poll  in  the  last  15  years  has  given 
clear  indication  that  the  majority  of  Can- 
adians want  universal  Medicare. 

In  June,  1964,  the  Canadian  association 
of  social  workers  met  in  Hamilton  and  they 
urged  that  a  national  health  programme  be 
financed  by  taxation  to  give  full  health  care 
to  all  Canadians.  Last  February,  just  three 
months  ago,  the  Ontario  association  of  social 
workers,  in  a  brief  presented  to  the  Hagey 
committee,  stated  that:  "Universal  coverage 
is  essential,"  and  recommended  "a  govern- 
ment-administered plan  financed  from  taxes." 

There  could  hardly  be  a  group  of  people 
more  concerned  or  better  informed  regarding 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  Their 
findings  and  opinions  are  not  to  be  lightly 
discarded  and,  for  this  reason,  I  would  like 
to  refresh  your  memory  by  reading  into  the 
record  portions  of  their  brief: 

The  Ontario  association  of  social  workers 
includes  in  its  membership  1,016  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  Ontario.  Our 
provincial  organization  is  affiliated  with  the 
national  organization,  the  Canadian  associ- 
ation of  social  workers. 

Members  of  the  association,  through 
employment  in  government  departments  at 
all  levels,  private  social  agencies,  public 
and  private  hospitals  and  treatment  insti- 
tutions, encounter  daily  the  social  and 
emotional  consequences  of  illness,  as  ex- 
perienced by  persons  who  are  sick  or  dis- 
abled, their  families  and  relatives,  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  Our 
professional  concern  is  for  the  social, 
physical  and  emotional  well-being  of  all 
people,  and  we  hope  that  our  knowledge 
and  the  experience  gained  in  helping 
numerous  people  with  their  social  problems 
will  prove  useful  to  the  inquiry  in  its 
deliberations. 

As  stated  in  the  national  brief,  social 
workers  support  the  democratic  philosophy 
that  every  person  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  his  full  potential,  and 
to  make  his  most  effective  contribution 
as  a  member  of  society.  We  agree  that 
physical  and  mental  health  is  essential, 
and  that  all  people  suffering  from  ill  health 
should  have  the  opportunity  for  the  care 
appropriate  to  their  physical  and  mental 
conditions.  We  know  that  good  health  is 
costly,  but  we  consider  that  the  poor  health 
of  its  people  is  even  more  costly  to  society. 
We   cannot   approve    of   the   provision   of 


health  care  through  a  health  plan  which 
divides  the  nation  into  first-class  and 
second-class  citizens  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  pay  individually  for  the  medical 
care  they  need. 

We  maintain  therefore: 

(1)  That  society  has  the  responsibility 
of  ensuring  that  the  opportunity  for  ade- 
quate health  care  is  provided  to  all  its 
members. 

(2)  That  a  plan  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive health  service  should  be  established. 

(3)  That  there  should  be  no  difference  in 
the  kind,  quality  or  form  of  care  available 
under  the  plan  based  on  the  ability  of  the 
patient  to  pay. 

(4)  That  universal  coverage  is  essential. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  recommending  a 
government-administered  plan  financed 
from  taxes  is  that  it  would  achieve  our 
goal  of  universal  coverage.  We  recognize 
that  if  the  plan  is  administered  provin- 
cially,  flexibility  in  the  method  of  financing 
may  be  necessary,  as  in  hospital  insurance. 
We  would  hope  that  such  flexibility  might 
be  regarded  as  a  stage  in  development  to- 
ward the  goals  of  a  tax-supported  pro- 
gramme. 

(5)  That  the  services  should  be  available 
to  all  persons  domiciled  in  Canada  with- 
out distinction.  We  recognize  that  a  plan 
for  one  province  cannot  fully  achieve  this 
objective,  but  it  should  come  as  close  as 
possible  to  doing  so. 

(6)  That  the  plan  should  be  administered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  citizen  parti- 
cipation in  the  policy-making  body.  While 
medical  decisions  must  be  left  to  the  medi- 
cal profession,  provision  should  be  made 
for  participation  in  policy-making  of  the 
citizens  of  the  country.  The  consumers  of 
health  care  have  a  right  to  be  represented 
in  the  administrative  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hall  commission  reported 
that  the  cost  of  a  medical  insurance  plan 
with  private  insurance  companies  as  carriers 
would  be  22  per  cent  higher  than  if  the  plan 
were  operated  by  the  government.  These 
figures  are  based  on  a  plan  covering  Canada, 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  would  vary  a  great 
deal  here  in  Ontario.  The  opportunity  for 
profit  to  the  private  insurance  companies  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  any  case. 

Actually,  the  private  carriers  of  Ontario's 
medical  insurance  are  in  a  much  stronger 
profit  position,  because  the  basic  prinicple  of 
insurance— the  pooling  of  risk  and  spreading 
the  cost  over  the  whole  population— has  been 
flouted    by    this    government.     It    has    taken 
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unto  itself  most  of  the  poor  risks,  and  handed 
over  to  private  companies  the  good  risks. 

In  looking  at  some  material  I  have 
collected  over  the  years  I  came  across  a 
clipping  from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  dated 
November  1,  1961.  The  newspaper  reported 
that  the  Canadian  health  insurance  associa- 
tion told  the  Royal  commission  on  health 
services: 

A  government-sponsored  national  health 
plan  is  not  needed,  because  its  117  member 
insurance  companies  are  preparing  to  drop 
the  uninsurable  ban  that  now  denies  health 
insurance  coverage  to  many  of  the  elderly, 
the  medically  impaired  and  those  engaged 
in  hazardous  occupations. 
Dr.  James  C.  Emmett,  medical  director  of  the 
Imperial  Life  Assurance  Company,  who  pre- 
sented the  policy  statement  for  the  Canadian 
health  insurance  association  told  the  commis- 
sion: 

The  present  voluntary  plans  can  be 
modified  and  improved  to  provide  this 
same  high  standard  of  medical  care 
through  voluntary  health  insurance  at  a 
reasonable  premium  cost  to  all  Canadians, 
regardless  of  age,  health  or  occupation, 
and  accomplished  without  involving  gov- 
ernments at  either  the  federal  or  provin- 
cial level  in  substantial  new  costs  and 
extensive   new   administrative   machinery. 

The  association  is  aware  that  some  seg- 
ments of  the  population  are  not  in  a  finan- 
cial position  to  pay  even  a  most  reasonable 
premium  for  voluntary  medical  insurance. 
Such  persons  will  continue  to  require 
financial  assistance  from  the  governments 
or  others.  It  is  unrealistic  and  unnecessary 
to  institute  overall,  compulsory,  govern- 
ment-sponsored plans  applicable  to  the 
entire  population  just  to  take  care  of  this 
relatively  limited  group. 

It  seems  odd  that  these  insurance  companies 
were  not  prepared  to  remove  these  exclusion 
clauses  until  it  seemed  possible  that  govern- 
ments were  prepared  to  introduce  some  type 
of  medical  insurance. 

One  could  well  believe  that  Dr.  Emmett, 
an  executive  member  of  one  of  the  private 
insurance  companies,  had  laid  down  the 
blueprint  for  Bill  136.  We  must  give  Dr. 
Emmett,  and  the  Canadian  health  insurance 
association,  credit  for  realizing  insurance 
companies  were  cutting  their  own  throats  if 
they  stayed  with  their  exclusion  policies,  and 
for  endeavouring  to  keep  their  industry  in 
the  profitable  area  of  health  insurance  while 
persuading  the  government  to  subsidize  the 
unprofitable  area.  They  did  indeed  render 
a   service  to  their  industry,   as   events  have 


proven,  but  by  no  means  have  they  rendered 
a  service  to  Ontario  residents. 

Pierre  Berton  called  the  1962  Bill  163: 
"Little  more  than  a  minor  amendment  to 
The  Insurance  Act,"  and  he  was  so  right. 

This  newer  version  has  been  improved  very 
little.  In  some  instances  it  is  even  worse.  It 
is  still  obvious  that  the  interests  of  the  in- 
surance industry  have  been  protected,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 

Now,  I  want  to  lay  to  rest  some  of  the 
apparent  fears  of  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough North  (Mr.  Wells)  regarding  the  re- 
action of  trade  unionists.  It  is  a  change,  and 
rather  nice,  for  a  government  member  to 
express  this  type  of  concern  for  labour,  even 
if  it  is  done  with  tongue  in  cheek. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is 
a  historical  fact  that  the  trade  union  move- 
ment has  pioneered  a  great  deal  of  our  present 
social  legislation,  among  others,  old-age  and 
other  pensions,  paid  holidays  and  vacations, 
shorter  work  weeks  and  complete  health  in- 
surance, including  hospitalization.  They  are 
leading  supporters  in  the  field  of  healtli  in- 
surance, and  have  been  so  for  many  years. 

Trade  unions  have  had  considerable  success 
in  obtaining  this  type  of  protection  for  them- 
selves in  negotiation  with  dieir  employers. 
However,  the  trade  union  movement  has 
always  had  a  wide  social  conscience,  and  they 
have  never  limited  their  efforts  to  tlieir  own 
narrow  interests.  They  have  continued  their 
efforts  to  obtain  social  welfare  legislation  to 
benefit  all  the  citizens  at  all  times.  But  to 
get  back  to  their  own  particular  interests, 
they  will  not  suffer  if  they  are  required  to 
pay  as  individuals.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
can  see  to  stop  tlie  employers  from  paying  a 
negotiated  share  of  the  premium  cost  on  their 
behalf.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  them  acquir- 
ing extra  protection  during  negotiations. 

Hon.  members  must  realize  that  when  union 
contract  negotiations  are  completed,  so  much 
money  is  available  for  a  package  deal.  In 
the  past,  a  large  percentage  of  this  has  been 
used  for  fringe  benefits,  including  just  such 
items  as  health  insurance.  The  balance,  per- 
haps now,  could  be  changed  and  more  of 
the  available  increase  be  assigned  as  a  direct 
wage  increase. 

However,  as  I  said,  it  is  nice  to  see  the 
hon.  member  more  concerned  now  than  he 
was  last  September.  At  that  time,  there  was 
a  general  protest  because  PSI  had  announced 
an  increase  in  their  rates,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  able  to  shrug  it  off— a /bit  hard- 
heartedly,  I  thought—with  these  words:  "If 
you  want  such  services  you  have  to  pay  jfor 
them.''  , 
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Well,  we  all  know  that.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned with  is  that  everyone  pays  only  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  and  that  the  burden 
be  shared  in  a  manner  that  will  allow  the 
people  of  Ontario  to  have  the  medical  services 
they  need,  when  they  need  them. 

Seme  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  speak  in  support  of  this  bill,  I 
would  say  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
the  voice  and  opinions  of  the  people  are 
reflected  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
across  this  province.  I  would  also  point  out 
to  you  that  my  hon.  friends  in  the  Opposition 
agree  with  this  statement;  whenever  anything 
appears  that  is  unfavourable  to  the  govern- 
ment they  are  quick  to  quote  it  verbatim  at 
their  first  opportunity. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  put  into 
the  record  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  news- 
papers from  all  sections  of  our  province,  and 
one  from  our  sister  province,  Quebec,  relative 
to  Bill  136. 

From  the  Brockville  Record  and  Times  of 
May   15.  They  comment: 

The  approach  to  Medicare  taken  by  the 
provincial  government  on  a  gradual  basis 
is  a  wise  one.  Costs  of  medical  plans  can 
mount  rapidly,  along  with  other  difficulties. 
This  plan  is  a  first  step,  a  masterpiece  of 
compromise,  leaving  the  way  open  for 
future    developments. 

And  from  the  Guelph  Daily  Mercury  of  May 

14,    I    quote    the    following: 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  initial 
legislation  in  the  immensely  complex  field 
of  Medicare  can  meet  all  wishes  and  supply 
all  needs.  The  at-long-last  bill  the  Ontario 
government  has  now  placed  before  the 
Legislature  is  imperfect,  but  in  average  it 
is  an  excellent  beginning. 

Then  we   move  over  to   tlie   St.    Catharines 

Standard  of  May  13: 

This  is  the  type  of  programme  that  many 
have  recommended,  for  it  includes  medical 
services,  annual  checkups,  maternity  care, 
psychiatric  treatment  and  surgeon's  care.  It 
is  a  bill  under  which  every  resident  of 
Ontario  can  obtain  medical  health  insur- 
ance, regardless  of  health  or  age,  and  one 
which  provides  for  those  unable  to  afford 
such  protection. 

Then  let  us  go  to  the  other  part  of  the  prov- 
ince and  quote  from  the  Windsor  Star  of 
May  13: 

Premier  John  P.  Robarts  wisely  empha- 
sizes this  plan  as  not  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  medical  insurance.    Such  insur- 


ance, government-sponsored,  is  still  in  its 
infancy  on  this  continent.  There  should 
be  room  for  development  and  improvement. 

And  from  the  Kitchener- Waterloo  Record  of 

May  13: 

No  one  is  claiming  that  the  proposals 
are  perfection.  In  fact,  the  opposite  seems 
to  be  the  case,  but  it  is  something  sub- 
stantial to  cover  an  area  in  which  nothing 
is  currently  available.  It  is  worth  a  fair 
trial,  subject  to  constructive  criticism,  based 
on  facts  rather  than  doctrinal  theory. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  had  this  to  say: 

The  plan  is  being  attacked  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  not  universal  and  com- 
pulsory, but  in  several  ways  Ontario  appears 
to  be  proceeding  wisely.  Some  of  the  critics 
of  the  Ontario  plan  have  called  it  "timid." 
Perhaps  the  plan  might  better  be  called 
"prudent."  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
doing  first  things  first,  step  by  step. 

From  the  Fort  William  Daily  Times  Journal 

of  May  14: 

Great  numbers  of  Canadians  like  to  feel 
free  and  independent.  They  rebel  against 
regimentation,  resenting  growing  lists  of 
things  they  must  do  or  must  not  do.  All  this 
is  a  background  for  an  opinion  on  the 
proposed  Ontario  medical  services'  insur- 
ance Act,  introduced  in  the  Legislature. 

That  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  plan  is 
not  compulsory.  They  end  up  by  saying: 
"That  is  good." 

The  Port  Arthur  Chronicle  of  May  14  has 
this  to  say: 

The  encouraging  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  that  a  step  has  been  taken  to 
provide  the  needy  with  the  means  of  pay- 
ing their  doctors'  bills  and  Dr.  Dymond 
himself  has  emphasized  that  the  scheme 
is  only  one  step  in  developing  the  health 
programme  of  the  provincial  government. 

The  Barrie  Examiner  of  May  14  says: 

The  medical  services  insurance  Act,  in- 
troduced in  the  Ontario  Legislature  this 
week,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Whether  it  accomplishes  what  it  hopes  to 
achieve  remains  to  be  seen.  At  the  moment 
there  is  no  indication  as  to  the  cost  to 
participants,  one  of  the  key  factors  in  any 
scheme  of  this  nature,  largely  because  of 
tlie  opposition  to  a  government-sponsored 
plan  being  handled  by  commercial  enter- 
prises. Mr.  Robarts  has  compromised  in  his 
,  new  bill.  In  doing  so,  he  has  accompHshed 
some  basically  sound  results.  He  has  assured 
coverage  for  low-income,  groups  and  stand- 
ard contracts  for  others. 
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And  from  the  Ottawa  Journal: 

Even  though  Health  Minister  Dymond  has 
emphasized  that  this  is  only  one  step  in  the 
developing  health  programme  of  the  pro- 
\  incial  government,  it  is  a  momentous  step. 
The  government  of  Ontario  has  been  care- 
ful to  recognize  from  the  start  that  a 
successful  medical  insurance  programme 
should  have  the  co-operation  of  the  medical 
profession. 

It  has  taken  pains  to  achieve  this  without 
subordinating  the  general  public  interests 
to  narrow  professional  advantages. 

And  now,  closer  to  home.  I  quote  from  the 

Toronto  Telegram: 

The  Ontario  government  has  moved 
firmly  and  with  solid  strides  to  bring 
medical  care  insurance  to  the  people  of  the 
province.  The  Ontario  government  is  acting 
sensibly  to  put  first  things  first.  It  is  a  good 
beginning. 

And  from  the  Globe  and  Mail: 

As  a  first  phase,  it  is  a  big  phase  and  a 
fast  phase.  However,  as  Dr.  Dymond  again 
said,  "It  is  a  beginning."  From  beginnings 
one  continues  to  move  forward. 

The  Stratford  Beacon  Herald  of  May  13  has 

this  to  say: 

We  believe  the  Ontario  government  has 
made  a  good  start  in  the  field  of  medical 
care  in  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture on  Tuesday  by  Hon.  Matthew  Dymond, 
Minister  of  Health.  The  bill  has  weaknesses, 
but  it  represents  an  effective  entry  into  an 
area  that  needs  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  London  Free  Tress  says: 

As  first  displayed,  the  plan  is  a  master- 
piece of  compromise,  avoiding  most  of  the 
pitfalls  which  have  beset  other  schemes  and 
leaving  the  way  open  for  further  develop- 
ment. 

And  from  the  Brantford  Expositor,  we  have 

this: 

The  government  scheme  thus  is  a  cautious 
approach  in  circumstances  where  caution 
may  be  just  as  much  a  virtue  as  compulsion 
and  comprehensiveness.  It  will  not  stay  the 
demand  for  state  medicine  which  is  an 
inevitable  part  of  the  welfare  state  to  which, 
willy-nilly,  Canada  is  moving,  but  at  least, 
it  will  ensure  that  the  Medicare  march  in 
Ontario  is  begun  at  an  orderly  pace  rather 
than  in  a  disorganized  stampede. 

Finally,    Mr.     Speaker,    a    report    from    the 
Hamilton  Spectator  of  May  13: 

The  chief  virtue  of  the  medical  insurance 
bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  the  other 


day  is  that  it  fulfills  the  basic  requirements 
of  any  worthwhile  Medicare  scheme.  It 
ensures  that  no  person  may  be  deprived 
of  care  in  sickness  nor  suffer  impoverish- 
ment as  a  result.  Retention  of  the  voluntary 
principle  ensures  that  the  general  practi- 
tioner will  keep  his  independence.  This  is 
important,  compulsory  government  schemes 
could  turn  the  profession  into  another  arm 
of  the  civil  service. 

Part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  government's 
bill  lies  in  its  flexibility.  In  the  future,  it 
may  be  changed  in  the  light  of  experience 
or  even  be  merged  with  the  national 
scheme;  in  the  meantime,  it  answers  the 
need  for  medical  care  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  irrespective  of  income  and  with- 
out hardship. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  Act 
differs  considerably  from  the  Saskatchewan 
plan  in  two  main  areas.  In  Ontario,  medical 
insurance  will  remain  voluntary  as  opposed  to 
a  compulsory  plan  in  Saskatchewan,  which 
led  to  the  1962  doctors'  strike  and  set  father 
against  son,  family  against  family,  and  neigh- 
bour against  neighbour  in  a  bitter  struggle 
which  will  take  generations  to  heal.  Secondly, 
everyone  in  Saskatchewan  must  pay  a 
premium,  but  under  the  Ontario  plan  those 
who  are  in  need  will  be  entirely  looked  after 
by  the  government;  even  those  of  limited 
income  will  have  part  of  their  premium  paid 
by  the  government. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  the 
debate  on  Bill  No.  136,  an  Act  respecting 
medical  services  insurance,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  the  stand  taken  by  the  city  of 
Windsor  with  respect  to  this  topic.  However, 
before  I  do  this  may  I  inform  the  House  that 
the  world  health  organization  states  in  the 
preamble  to  its  charter,  and  I  quote: 

Enjoyment  of  the  highest  attainable 
standard  of  health  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  every  human  being  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  religion,  political 
belief,  economic  or  social  condition.  The 
health  of  all  peoples  is  fundamental  to 
the  attainment  of  peace  and  security  and 
is  dependent  upon  the  fullest  co-operation 
of  individuals  and  states. 

The  Hall  commission  report  states: 

The  commission  is  convinced  that,  quite 
apart  from  humanitarian  considerations, 
the  health  of  Canadians  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  that  no 
enlightened  government  can  ignore  that 
the  economic  capacity  of  its  citizens  to  be 
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I  productive  depends  upon  their  health  and 

vigour  as  much  as  upon  their  educational 
attainment. 

We  accept  the  statement  of  Sir  Arthur 
Newsholme. 

"Civilized  conmiunities  have  arrived  at 
two  conclusions  from  which  there  will  be 
no  retreat,  though  their  full  realization  in 
experience  has  nowhere  been  completely 
achieved.  In  the  first  place  the  health  of 
every  individual  is  of  social  concern  and 
responsibility.  And  secondly— as  following 
from  this— medical  care  in  its  widest  sense 
for  every  individual  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  maximum  efficiency  and  happiness 
in  a  civilized   community." 

Ever  since  1919,  all  political  parties  have 
talked  about  implementing  a  national  health 
insurance  scheme.  While  Canadians  talked, 
other  countries  acted.  Britain  in  1948  imple- 
mented their  national  health  service  and  it 
has  remained  in  effect  since  then,  even 
though  there  were  many  years  of  Conserva- 
tive government  rule.  Successful  plans  have 
also  been  operating  in  almost  every  western 
European  country  for  many  years.  There- 
fore there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  govern- 
ment-operated and  controlled  plans  are 
effective.  Medicare  was  dramatically  intro- 
duced in  Canada  in  1962,  when  the  Sas- 
katchewan government,  in  spite  of  doctor 
opposition,  implemented  their  plan.  Even 
with  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Saskatchewan  plan  is  here  to 
stay. 

The  Hall  commission  report  has  established 
a  blueprint  for  the  early  implementation  of  a 
national  plan  on  a  progressive  basis.  It  is 
our  duty  as  citizens  to  see  that  it  is  imple- 
mented. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hall  report  con- 
tinues: 

The  second  most  revealing  piece  of 
evidence  was  the  sickness  survey  of  1951. 
It  showed  the  appalling  social  and  eco- 
nomic cost  to  Canada  of  ill  health,  proving 
that  the  family  and  the  nation  pay  heavily 
in  terms  of  lost  production  for  failure  to 
make  available  to  all  Canadian  citizens 
the  standard  of  health  services  we  know 
how  to  provide.  Nor  is  it  only  in  loss  of 
production  that  we  pay.  Many  of  our  so- 
called  welfare  expenditures  are  the  end 
result  of  illness,  disability  and  premature 
death.  Not  all  of  these  expenditures  are 
avoidable,  of  course,  but  clearly  many  of 
them  are. 

To  the  extent,  then,  that  health  expendi- 
tures prevent  or  shorten  periods  of  sickness, 
reduce   the   extent   of   disability,   postpone 


death  and  contribute  to  the  productivity 
of  citizens,  then  to  that  degree  health 
expenditures  are  investments  in  our  human 
resources  with  the  prospect  of  rich  divi- 
dends. 

From  these  few  quotations,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  Hall  commission,  after 
its  three  years  of  intensive  study  on  a 
national  basis,  came  to  its  conclusion  that 
for  the  greatest  public  good  a  public- 
sponsored,  universally  controlled,  prepaid 
Medicare  scheme  is  a  must. 

Mr.  Speaker,  turning  to  my  own  com- 
munity, the  Windsor  Medical  Services  Incor- 
porated off^ered  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  non-profit,  prepaid  Medicare  pro- 
grammes in  North  America.  Since  its  be- 
ginning in  1939,  it  has  pioneered  in  relieving 
the  burden  of  medical  expenses  from  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  residents  of  Windsor  first, 
then  of  Essex  and  finally  the  counties  in 
southwestern  Ontario.  It  has  been  so  highly 
regarded  by  the  medical  profession  that  very 
few  doctors  today  practise  outside  the  plan. 
It  has  been  so  highly  regarded  that  study 
groups  from  many  universities,  cities,  prov- 
inces and  states  have  visited  its  offices  to  get 
more  details  as  to  its  operation.  In  spite  of 
its  fine  operation  and  excellent  management 
it  has  had  over  the  years  to  raise  its  fees 
time  and  time  again  to  cover  its  costs  for 
services.  The  fee  increases  have  been  justi- 
fied, especially  since  Windsor's  aging  popu- 
lation is  disproportionately  large  and  as  a 
result,  demands  for  health  services  have  been 
much  greater. 

Thirty  years  ago  Windsor  had  one  of  the 
youngest  populations  in  Canada,  because  of 
the  boom  in  the  late  twenties  when  younger 
people  flooded  into  our  community.  Now 
Windsor  has  one  of  the  oldest  populations, 
well  above  the  provincial  average;  as  of  1961 
the  provincial  average  of  people  60  years  and 
older  was  11.7  per  cent.  Windsor's  as  of 
1961  was  15.9  per  cent,  or  an  average  of 
36.6  per  cent  greater  than  the  provincial 
average.  Such  large  numbers  of  senior  citizens 
belonging  to  the  Windsor  medical  services, 
would  only  naturally  cause*  the  fees  for  such 
medical  services  to  increase.  In  September, 
1964,  a  rate  increase  of  30  per  cent  was 
instituted.  Because  Windsor  is  a  highly 
unionized  community,  a  large  percentage  of 
its  residents  have  their  medical  premiums 
paid  by  their  employers.  In  addition  to  medi- 
cal services,  many  industries  also  pay  for 
employees'  prescription  drugs  under  a  Green 
Shield  prescription  plan. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  read  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  just  what  the  Green 
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Shield  prescription  plan   offers,     I   will   read 

only  a  very  small  portion  of  it: 

What  docs  it  offer  you?  The  following 
medical  and  denttd  prescriptions  and  pre- 
scription services  are  available  to  sub- 
scribers and  their  dependants  from  member 
pharmacies  of  their  choice,  subject  to 
conditions  listed  under  waiting  period  and 
exemptions. 

1.  Prescriptions  written  by  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner  or  dentist,  which  are 
dispensed  by  a  member  pharmacy. 

2.  Newborn  children  are  eligible  for  all 
benefits  from  birth. 

3.  If  vacationing,  travelling  or  tem- 
porarily residing  outside  the  area  in  which 
member  pharmacies  are  located,  you  will 
be  reimbursed  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  would  be  paid  to  the  member  pharmacy 
for  similar  services  in  your  own  com- 
munity. 

4.  Prescriptions  may  be  repeated  but 
only  in  such  quantities  as,  and  as  many 
times,  as  are  set  forth  in  the  service  agree- 
ment. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  benefits  from 
this  Green  Shield  prescription  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  readily  see  that 
Windsor's  residents  had  a  very  good  Medi- 
care plan.  However,  the  Windsor  city 
council,  in  its  wisdom,  on  March  16,  1964, 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  and  I  am 
reading  the  resolution: 

Whereas  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
obtainable  standard  of  health  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  every  human  being 
without  distinction  of  race,  religion,  po- 
litical belief,  economic  or  social  conditions, 
and  whereas  a  high  standard  of  health 
must  include  hospital  care,  preventive 
medicine,  health  education,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled, 
administration  of  drugs  and  appliances  and 
a  whole  range  of  health  services  to  foster 
and  preserve  the  physical  and  mental  well- 
being  of  each  man,  woman  and  child,  and 
whereas  a  voluntary  privately  administered 
government  supervised  medical  plan  would 
not  achieve  these  aims  and  would,  in  fact, 
have  serious  defects,  namely,  (1)  would  not 
provide  universal  coverage;  (2)  provides  for 
a  means  test  which  is  degrading  because 
it  fosters  first-  and  second-class  citizenship 
and,  therefore,  is  extremely  difficult  to 
regulate  and  enforce;  (3)  leaves  Medicare 
in  the  hands  of  private  insurance  com- 
panies, eliminating  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding care  at  cost,  and  makes  health  a 
matter   of   private   profit;    (4)    ignores   the 


problem  of  research,  preventive  medi- 
cine, rehabilitation,  drugs  and  medicine 
and  development  of  facilities  and  adequate 
staff;  (5)  makes  no  provision  for  the  en- 
couragement of  group  practice;  (6)  does  not 
include  a  staging  provision  for  a  full 
health  insurance  programme;  (7)  represents 
a  complete  departure  from  the  principle 
that  was  followed  by  government  in  its 
establishment  of  the  hospital  care  pro- 
gramme; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  proceed  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal government-sponsored  and  con- 
trolled medical  insurance  programme.  The 
plan  to  be  based  upon  the  following 
principles: 

(a)  The  medical  profession  will  make 
medical  decisions  without  government 
interference. 

(b)  A  doctor  may  conduct  his  practice 
completely  outside  the  plan  if  he  chooses. 

(c)  Doctors  will  be  free  to  choose  their 
patients,  and  patients  will  be  free  to  choose 
their  doctors. 

(d)  A  full  and  careful  consultation  with 
the  medical  profession  in  all  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  plan. 

(e)  A  medical  services  commission  with 
a  varied  representation  will  operate  the 
plan. 

(f)  A  staging  provision  for  eventual  full 
and  comprehensive  health  care. 

(g)  The  plan  must  be  universal  in  scope 
with  no  means  test. 

(h)  The  highest  possible  quality  of  serv- 
ices must  be  available  to  all. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the 
Hall  commission  submitted  its  final  report. 
The  Windsor  council  followed  by  adopting 
in  its  June  meeting,  in  1964,  the  following 
resolution: 

That  the  city  council  endorse,  in  prin- 
ciple, the  proposed  plan  for  a  universal 
government-sponsored  controlled  medical 
insurance  programme  as  recommended  by 
the  Hall  commission  on  health  services. 

It  was  quite  evident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
goverimient  -  sponsored  Medicare  insurance 
was  in  the  offing.  The  Windsor  Medical  Serv- 
ices Incorporated  foresaw  this,  and  so  offered 
an  extended  health  benefits  plan  in  an 
attempt  to  ward  off  public  pressure  for  a 
government-sponsored  comprehensive  Medi- 
care plan. 

In    a   very   recent   advertisement,   in   fact. 
May  22,  1965,  the  following  oflBcial  survey 
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proves  that  long-term  health  care  costs  are 
divided  in  the  following  fashion:  Dental  care, 
10  per  cent;  general  health  care,  19  per 
cent;  prescribed  drugs,  18  per  cent;  doctor 
care,  25  per  cent;  Ontario  hospital  services 
coverage,  28  per  cent. 

Thus  you  can  readily  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Windsor  medical  services,  plus  hospital- 
ization coverage,  covers  only  53  per  cent  of 
the  total  costs  of  long-term  health  care.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Windsor 
medical  services  gives  greater  protection  than 
do  most  other  medical  services  plans  in 
Ontario. 

Thus,  47  per  cent  of  the  remaining  costs 
of  a  total  health  plan,  or  long-term  health 
care,  must  be  borne  by  the  individual.  Such 
limited  medical  and  hospital  services  coverage 
is  not  sufficient.  Even  the  Windsor  medical 
services  realize  that  53  per  cent  of  health 
service  coverage  was  not  sufficient,  and  so 
instituted  what  is  called  the  extended  health 
benefits  plan. 

The  extended  health  benefits  plan  will 
cover  19  per  cent  of  the  general  health  care, 
and  18  per  cent  of  prescribed  drugs.  That, 
combined  with  the  25  per  cent  for  doctor  care, 
and  28  per  cent  for  hospital  care,  would  now 
give  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
health  care.  This  new  extended  health  bene- 
fit plan  pays  for  prescribed  drugs,  dental 
care  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  special 
nursing  services,  crutches,  casts  and  braces, 
artificial  limbs,  eyes,  ambulance  services, 
wheelchairs  and  hospital-type  beds,  oxygen 
and  equipment  for  its  administration,  labora- 
tory services,  care  in  a  licensed  private 
hospital,  difference  between  private  and  semi- 
private  room  in  a  public  hospital,  and  lastly, 
emergency  accommodation  of  injured  or  ill 
away  from  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  the 
feelings  of  the  council  of  the  city  of  Windsor, 
a  city  that  has  pioneered  in  more  social 
welfare  programmes  than  any  other  Canadian 
city,  a  city  with  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  non-profit  Medicare  plan  in  Ontario, 
this  same  city  now  suggests  a  comprehensive 
government-operated  universal  health  care 
programme.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  that  they  vote 
for  the  amendment  to  this  bill  as  proposed 
by  my  hon.  leader. 

The  amendment  suggests: 

(a)  A    comprehensive    government-oper- 
ated universal  health  care  programme. 

(b)  The  patient  shall  have  the  right  to 
he  treated  by  a  doctor  of  his  choice. 


(c)  Doctors  shall  be  paid  on  a  fee-for- 
services  basis,  and  shall  be  free  to  practise 
within  or  without  the  plan. 

(d)  There  shall  be  no  means  test. 

(e)  Mental  illness  shall  be  treated  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  illnesses. 

(f)  Dental  and  optical  services  for  chil- 
dren up  to  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
included. 

(g)  Other  ancillary  medical  and  health 
care  services,  such  as  home  nursing  or 
orthopaedic  appliances,  chiropractic  serv- 
ices, and  so  on,  shall  be  phased  into  the 
programme  as  independent  health  services, 
in  order  that  the  programme  shall  be  fully 
comprehensive  by  1971. 

(h)  The  bill  in  its  final  form  shall  be  of 
such  a  natmre  that  tlie  programme  can  be 
readily  integrated  into  a  national  health- 
care programme  for  all  Canadians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  my  remarks  by 
simply  asking  that  we  have  no  second-class 
citizens  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  Wilham):  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  debate  on  this  bill  there 
have  been  quotations  from  many  sources  and 
newspaper  articles,  magazine  articles,  and 
so  on,  or  references  made  to  various  sources 
of  information.  Now,  there  is  no  point,  and  I 
think  we  all  agree,  in  repeating  and  going 
over  this  same  territory  again.  For  that  reason 
only— this  is  a  tremendously  interesting  subject 
to  me  and  to  my  hon.  colleagues— but  for  that 
reason,  the  fact  that  we  have  had  all  these 
quotations  from  various  sources,  I  propose  to 
make  my  remarks  very  brief.  But  I  would  like 
you  to  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  those  hon.  mem- 
bers who  are  in  the  House,  that  I  am  very 
sincere  in  that  which  I  will  have  to  say. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Medi- 
care health  plan  introduced  by  the  CCF- 
New  Democratic  Party  government  in  Sas- 
katchewan has  been— and  I  think  by  many 
hon.  members  of  the  government— has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  investigated;  and  I  think, 
even  against  their  wishes  they  are  basically 
in  agreement  with  the  fact  that  it  is  com- 
pletely workable,  practical  and  desirable. 

Now,  in  connection  with  that,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Yaremko)— who  leaves  his  chair— to  recall  the 
last  election  campaign  in  Fort  William.  I 
think  he  remembers  the  incident  very  vividly, 
too,  and,  I  hope,  these  facts,  as  I  think  I  do. 
He  was  speaking,  of  course,  definitely  not  in 
favour  of  Medicare  because  that  was  part  of 
our  political  platform  and  still  is,  but  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  on  the  platform  in 
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Fort  William  or  in  the  environs  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam held  lip  a  little  bottle,  I  think,  oi 
aspirins,  and  a  band-aid.  And  he  stated  to 
the  people  gathered— and  I  hope  I  have  these 
facts  correct,  sir,  and  that  he  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  not  absolutely  right— he  held  these 
two  little  articles  up  before  the  people  as- 
sembled at  this  meeting,  and  he  said,  "This 
is  what  you  will  get  under  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  medicare  plan." 

I  would  like  to  have  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary's  explanation. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Pro\'incial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  hon.  friend  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  ex- 
planation on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  was 
\'er\'  much  interested- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  interested  in  reading  an  election  ad- 
vertisement on  the  part  of  the  hon.  member. 
That  ad  spoke  of  medical  care  and  it  re- 
ferred to  the  medical  care  plan  as  had  been 
expounded  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  ND 
Party  on  a  number  of  occasions— it  said  this: 
"This  will  cost  you  30  cents  a  week." 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  so  I  got  up  and 
I  explained  to  the  people  that  what  30  cents 
a  week  would  buy  was  one  tiny  packet  of 
headache  pills  and  two  band-aids.  The  NDP 
medical  plan  is  going  to  cost  the  people  of 
this  pro\'ince  far  more  than  30  cents  a  week. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    We   have    explained   it. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  his  explanation 
and  I  regret  that  my  remarks  encompassed 
just  one  band-aid;  he  suggested  two,  very 
generous   of  him. 

However,  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  has 
a  right  to  his  own  opinion  and  as  a  member 
of  the  government  he  is  naturally  going  to 
fight  strongly  in  retention  of  that  opinion  and 
he  hopes  that  it  will  get  over  to  the  rest 
of  the  people.  However,  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  and  with  the  thinking  of  many  of  the 
other  hon.  members  of  the  government. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  plan  that 
we  have  is  completely  workable,  completely 
practical  and  desirable.  Now  I  would  say 
too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  far  as  Bill  136  is 
concerned,  I  think,  regretfully,  that  if  this 
bill  carries  in  its  present  form,  the  people 
of  this  province  will   very   soon  realize  that 


what  they  have  had  wished  upon  tliem  is 
extremely  low-quality  medicare  at  extremely 
high  cost. 

I  believe,  as  do  my  hon.  colleagues— and, 
I  think,  our  hon.  friends  to  the  right— that  we 
must  have  a  universal  health  plan  under  com- 
plete go\'ernment  direction  and  management. 
There  is  no  real  alternative.  There  should  be 
no  compromise  under  any  circumstances.  And 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people 
should  not  have  foisted  upon  them  this  pale 
and  utterly  inadequate   legislation. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton).  Mr.  Speaker,, 
in  taking  part  in  this  particular  debate  on 
Bill  No.  136,  may  I  say  that  my  first  thought 
is  that  I  would  be  inclined  to  favour  a  com- 
prehensive compulsory  medical  plan  for  all 
the  citizens  of  Ontario.  And  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  found  that  when  I  began  to  delve 
into  the  particulars,  I  found  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  provide  a  completely 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  citizens  of  On- 
tario, regardless  of  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,, 
this  government,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  done  a 
great  deal  and  has  taken  a  step  forward,  a 
strong,  long  step  forward- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Where  is  the  evidence  of  that? 

Mr.  Reilly:  —in  providing  a  plan  that  is 
making  available  to  all  the  people  of  Ontario 
a  medical  health  insurance  service  at  a 
maximum  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Sopha:  At  a  maximum  fee. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Yes,  this  is  true. 

What  we  have  said  in  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  simply  this,  that  we  will  help 
those  who  cannot  afford  it;  to  those  who 
require  assistance  we  are  prepared  to  give  it 
and  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it  them- 
selves, we  will  ask  to  pay  for  it  themselves. 
And  under  those  circumstances,  we  say, 
regardless  of  your  age,  regardless  of  your 
vocation,  regardless  of  your  medical  history, 
we  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  purchase 
a  plan  to  cover  your  medical  health  service 
requirements. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  the  hon.  member  has  lost 
me. 

Mr.  Reilly:  And  not  only  that— so  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  will  be  understood 
and  will  understand  me— we  said  to  them, 
"We  shall  not  allow  anybody  to  cancel  this 
plan  except  you,  if  you  want  to  cancel  it." 
We  said,  "This  will  be  an  uncancellable  plan 
and  it  will  be  irrevocable;  the  only  person 
who  can  revoke  it  is  the  person  who  is  in- 
sured." We  have  gone  a  long  way  in  Ontario, 
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and  I  will  agree  with  the  hon.   member  for 
Fort  William  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  the 
hon.  members  in  this  House  have  been  talk- 
ing about  a  proposed  income  test  versus  the 
means  test.  I  know  that  every  hon.  member 
in  this  House  knows  the  difference  between 
an  income  test  and  a  means  test,  but  surely 
you  would  not  imderstand  that  by  what  we 
have  heard  in  this  House.  There  is  no  em- 
barrassment from  the  standpoint  of  an  income 
test.  This  is  a  regular  form.  It  is  adopted 
widely  right  across  Canada;  everybody  knows 
what  an  income  test  is  for  and  how  it  is 
used.  It  is  accepted  right  across  the  country. 
We  prepare  it  each  year  and  all  we  have 
asked  in  this  bill,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  that  a  copy  of  the  income  tax  form  be 
made  available.  Now,  surely  no  one  under 
those  circumstances  can  suggest  that  we  are 
trying  to  probe  into  somebody's  income  or 
into  somebody's  assets  or  suggesting  to 
people  that  they  make  disposal  of  certain 
assets  in  order  to  qualify.  All  we  suggest  is, 
"Here,  show  us  your  income  tax  report  and 
if  you  qualify  for  assistance  partially  or 
totally  it  is  done  on  the  basis  of  income  tax." 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  a  man  for  whom  I 
have  a  tremendous  personal  respect,  suggest 
that  this  was  a  monstrous  fraud  on  the  citi- 
zens. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
language  was  somewhat  intemperate  and 
certainly  unfair,  because  it  is  an  avenue  in 
which  he  is  particularly  interested  and  I 
think,  like  most  hon.  members  in  this  House, 
he  is  anxious  to  do  something  for  the  people 
of  Ontario  in  relation  to  a  medical  health  or 
services  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  feels  the  same  about  the 
hon.  member  for  Eglinton. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  suggested  to 
this  House  that  if  education  was  the  care  of 
the  mind  then  perhaps  the  medical  serv- 
ices bill  could  be  considered  as  care  of  the 
body.  I  will  go  along  with  him,  but  will 
remind  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  that 
when  they  started  with  public  schools  some 
100  years  ago  they  did  not  start  out  with  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  education.  They 
started  out  with  a  little  red  schoolhouse.  We 
have  added  to  that  since  in  the  public  schools 
including  textbooks  and  secondary  schools 
and  universities;  all  of  this  has  been  done 
over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Ryerson  did  it 
in  the  last  century,  and  so  do  you. 


Mr.  Reilly:  And  now  I  hear  my  good 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale.  The 
thing  I  found  out  about  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  is  that  they  can  twist  certain 
things  to  suit  their  own  particular  purposes. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Is  that  nice? 

Mr.  Reilly:  It  may  be  not  nice,  but  it  is 
true.  For  instance,  in  this  House  last  year, 
during  Health  estimates,  I  heard  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  stand  up  and  say: 
"What  are  you  doing  to  us  with  this  OHSC? 
This  is  unfair.  You  are  taking  our  money. 
We  are  subscribers.  You  are  not  delivering 
the  goods.  There  is  a  shortage  of  nurses. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  hospital  beds.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  doctors."  And  during  this 
debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Svxdbury  stand  up  and  say:  "I  never 
heard  any  constituent  of  mine  complain  about 
the  OHSC."  I  heard  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  stand  up  and  say:  "I  am  proud  of 
the  OHSC."  I  heard  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  stand  up  and  say:  "You  know,  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission  have  99 
per  cent  who  have  subscribed.  Unquestion- 
ably, they  are  satisfied  with  what  is  being 
received."  Then  you  see  what  I  mean  by 
twisting  it  to  suit  their  own  convenience. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  strongest 
criticism  that  has  been  suggested  here  has 
been  that  the  proposed  bill  is  a  bonanza  for 
the  doctors  and  for  the  insurance  men.  The 
reference  that  has  been  made  by  many  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  in  this  regard,  has 
been  the  retention  ratio.  They  have 
suggested  that  the  Hall  commission  report 
indicates  that  it  should  cost  only  about  five 
per  cent  to  administer  such  a  plan.  With  the 
insurance  companies,  they  suggest  their  costs 
are  some  28  per  cent.  On  the  surface,  this 
sounds  like  a  logical  argument  until,  of 
course,  you  delve  in  to  find  out  what  a 
retention  ratio  is.  I  plead  not  for  the  doctors 
and  I  plead  not  for  the  insurance  men;  I  am 
thinking  in  terms  of  trying  to  be  fair  in 
connection  with  the  requirements. 

So  we  have  the  Hall  commission  report" 
where  it  suggests  it  might  be  28  per  cent. 
But  what  is  in  this  retention  ratio  of  28  per 
cent?  Perhaps  I  should  explain  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  if  the  cost  of 
medical  services  is  $150  million,  and  if  the 
cost  of  acquiring  this  amount  is  $15  million, 
the  ratio  is  ten  per  cent.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  government  and  other  gov- 
ernments require  insurance  companies  and 
also  some  doctor-sponsored  groups  to  have  a 
retention  for  specific  purposes.  They  must 
retain  a  certain  amoimt  of  funds  available  to 
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avoid  automatic  increases  all  the  time,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  epidemic  of  some  particular 
kind. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  the  Hall  commis- 
sion report  said  nothing  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  cost  of  advertising.  Now  surely  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  realize  that  if 
the  government  was  to  institute  a  plan  of 
this  nature,  they  do  not  go  out  and  institute 
a  plan  without  making  it  known  to  the  people 
of  Ontario.  It  must  be  advertised;  the  details 
must  be  brought  to  their  attention.  It  is 
going  to  cost  money  to  do  this  the  same  way 
as  the  insurance  company  does  it. 

I  agree  that  from  the  point  of  administra- 
tion that  perhaps  five  per  cent  might  be  a 
fair  way  of  arriving  at  it.  Then  we  go  on 
from  the  five  per  cent  and  say:  "If  it  has  to 
be  advertised  then  we  have  to  have  extra 
dollars  for  this  purpose."  If  we  are  going 
to  say  to  PSI  or  if  we  are  going  to  say  to 
the  indemnities  companies  that  you  must 
have  certain  reserves,  then  let  us  not  build 
up  the  retention  ratio  on  the  basis  of  build- 
ing-in  those  reserves  unless  we  do  it  for  the 
Hall  or  for  the  other  types  of  reports. 

I  see  that  my  friend  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  has  got  a  worried  look.  Perhaps  I 
should  explain.  Let  us  think  in  terms  of  this 
five  per  cent,  and  let  us  be  fair  about  it. 
PSI,  in  the  last  report  of  the  Hall  commission, 
have  showed  that  they  had  a  retention  ratio 
of  some  17.8  per  cent.  But  of  that  17.8  per 
cent,  approximately  ten  per  cent  was  in  there 
for  reserve.  So  the  actual  retention  ratio  for 
cost  of  administering  was  7.8  per  cent,  not 
17.8  per  cent.  If  we  are  going  to  say  that 
you  must  have  reserves,  then  we  must  show 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  acquisition, 
the  cost  of  administering  a  plan  and  the  cost 
of  advertising  and  so  on,  in  connection  with 
it. 

In  a  government  plan,  you  say  there  should 
or  should  not  be  a  reserve.  I  am  suggesting 
that  there  should  be  a  reserve.  Experience 
has  shown  us  this;  it  has  shown  us  in  Sas- 
katchewan, it  has  shown  us  in  the  UK,  it  has 
shown  us  everywhere.  It  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  administration,  because  what  has 
actually  happened,  as  we  were  told  in  the 
UK,  is  they  started  out  not  on  a  guesswork, 
but  on  an  actuarial  basis  where  they  figured 
it  would  cost  £170  million,  and  within  five 
years  it  was  £809. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  be  fair  now,  it  is 
a  smaller  percentage  of  the  greater  wealth  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Reilly:  And  what  we  must  do,  Mr. 
Speaker- 


Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  member  ignored 
that. 

Mr.  Reilly:  No,  I  did  not  ignore  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  would  ask  the  mem- 
bers to  desist  from  interjecting.  The  member 
is  trying  to  present  his  point  of  view,  and  I 
have  watched  him  very  closely.  He  did  not 
interject  very  much  when  some  of  the  other 
members  were  presenting  their  points  of 
view,  so  if  you  would  give  the  speaker  your 
undivided  attention  I  am  sure  the  chair,  as 
well  as  the  speaker,  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
am  partially  responsible  for  it,  maybe  I  have 
aggravated  some  of  the  hon.  members.  May- 
be it  is  good  natured  banter,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it  in  this  way.  I  was 
suggesting  that  we  have  to  build  in  reserves 
if  we  are  going  to  pay  any  kind  of  attention 
to  the  experience  that  other  nations  and 
other  provinces,  such  as  Saskatchewan,  have 
had.  We  should  learn  from  them,  and  one 
thing  we  are  going  to  learn  from  them  is 
that  invariably  it  costs  more  money  than  they 
ever  estimated,  or  they  ever  actuarially 
counted  on.  This  is  natural.  If  you  will 
permit  a  personal  observation  I  have  a  plan 
for  my  employees  in  which  I  have  said  to 
them  that  anybody  who  is  single  pays  50 
cents  a  week,  anybody  who  is  married  pays 
75  cents  a  week,  and  anybody  who  is  married 
with  a  family  pays  $1  a  week,  and  Len  Reilly 
picks  up  the  tab  for  the  balance. 

Some  hon.  members:  Good  old  LenI 

Mr.  Reilly:  But  among  them  I  found  that 
no  sooner  had  the  plan  been  instituted  than 
there  were  people  who  made  use  of  it  who 
had  had  no  intention  of  making  use  of  it 
before.  This  happens  in  every  instance,  in 
evej-y  type  of  plan.  As  soon  as  it  is  made 
possible,  many  of  us  will  take  advantage  of  a 
situation.  Why?  Because  we  feel  that  we  are 
subscribers  to  that  plan.  We  do  not  care 
what  it  is  costing  everybody,  we  know  what 
it  is  costing  us  individually,  and  under  those 
circumstances,  if  we  qualify  as  subscribers, 
we  want  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
sittiation.  This  is  human  nature. 

My  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine, 
has  suggested  that  perhaps  $175  is  too  much 
money  for  someone  to  pay  for  a  medical 
health  insurance  scheme,  and  particularly  he 
was  referring  to  someone  in  a  lower  income 
bracket.  Sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  share 
his  viewpoint;  $175  seems  like  a  lot  of  money 
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for  somebody   in  a  low   income  bracket  to 
pay  for  medical  health  insurance. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  too  much. 

Mr.  Reilly:  And  so  they  say  it  is  a  lot  of 
money;  in  fact  it  is  too  much  money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  should 
not  argue  himself  out  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Now,  is  it  too  much  money,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  setting  up  the 
straw  man,  then  setting  it  down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Reilly:  And  then  tlie  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  says,  "We  will  take  $175  and  we 
will  add  to  that  the  cost  of  $6.50  monthly  for 
Ontario  hospital  services  and  we  will  add 
$78  a  year,  approximately  $250  altogether  for 
a  person  in  a  low  income  bracket  to  pay  for 
health  insurance  services." 

Mr.  Sopha:  Plus  the  cost  of— 

Mr.  Reilly:  Oh,  plus  the  cost  of  many 
things,  including  a  carton  of  beer  if  he  wants 
it  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Let  us  say  $250,  and  let  us  say 
under  those  circumstances  that  this  is  correct, 
and  that  the  fellow  is  earning  some  $3,000 
a  year  in  the  low  income  bracket.  Is  five  or 
six  or  seven  per  cent  too  much  to  protect 
your  life  and  your  family  and  your  loved 
ones  from  the  standpoint  of  health  insurance? 

Mr,  Nixon:  The  Hall  commission  says  it  is. 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  Hall  commission  does  not 
—not  the  way  I  read  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Five  per  cent  of  $3,000  is 
$150,  not  $250. 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  Hall  commission  indicated 
that  somewhere  between  six  and  seven  per 
cent  seemed  to  be  a  fair  amount  to  pay  for 
health  insurance,  as  I  read  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  less  than  $250. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  suggests  that  this 
is  a  Cadillac  and  that  everybody  can  buy  a 
Cadillac  who  has  the  money  to  buy  a 
Cadillac. 


An  hon.  member:  It  is  true. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  we  are  getting  down  to  it. 

Mr.   Reilly:    Actually,   see   what  we   have 
done  in  this  particular  case- 
Mr.  Singer:  Good  health  is  only  for— 

Mr.  Reilly:  For  those  who  cannot  aflFord 
to  buy  it.  We  will  provide  it,  and  we  will 
provide  assistance.  For  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  any  income  tax  at  all,  we  will 
buy  all  the  health  services. 

Mr.  Singer:  Better  go  to  work  for  the  hon. 
member  and  good  old  Len  will  give- 
Mr.  Reilly:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  a  lot  of  "good  old  Lens" 
in  the  province  of  Ontario;  many  of  them.  I 
had  lunch  with  a  chap  the  other  day  and  1 
said  to  him,  "With  whom  are  you  insured?" 
and  he  said,  "I  have  health  insurance  through 
PSI."  I  said,  "What  does  it  cost?"  and  he 
said,  "$13  a  month,  $156  a  year."  And  I  said, 
"What  does  it  cost  you?"  and  he  said,  "It 
costs  me  20  per  cent  because  my  company 
picks  up  the  tab  for  80  per  cent." 

Under  the  circumstance's  he  pays  some 
$31.20  and  his  company  pays  $124.80  to  make 
sure  that  this  man  and  his  wife  and  his  family 
are  covered  with  a  PSI  blue  plan.  The  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  East  said  there  were 
some  23,000  workers  in  Oshawa  who  did 
not  pay  a  dime  toward  the  medical  health 
insurance  plan. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  What 
a  deduction. 

Mr.  Reilly:  All  right,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  suggesting  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  covered.  The  Hagey 
report  has  indicated  that  some  75  per  cent 
of  the  people  here  in  Ontario  are  already 
covered,  plus  the  7.5  per  cent  on  welfare, 
for  a  total  of  some  82.5  to  83  per  cent.  I 
suppose  what  is  true  about  this,  is  that  in 
many  cases  of  legislation  we  find  that  we 
cover  the  many  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
few. 

In  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  a 
number  of  hon.  members  speak  about  the 
Alberta  plan.  They  suggested  the  Ontario 
plan  is  on  the  same  basis  as  tlie  Alberta  plan 
and  that  there  were  some  15  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  Alberta  who  really  needed  it  who 
did  not  get  medical  health  insurance  services. 
I  am  suggesting  there  is  very  little  comparison 
between  the  plan  in  Ontario  and  the  plan  in 
Alberta. 
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Mr.   Sopha:   Tell  us  the  difference. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad  to 
tell  the  hon.  members  the  difference.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  far  more  generous  with 
our  assistance  in  the  question  of  subsidies 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario  than  they  are 
in  Alberta. 

Secondly,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
took  a  case  where  a  man  was  earning  $51  a 
week,  then  he  got  a  magnanimous  increase  of 
$1  and  got  $52  a  week,  and  then  he  had  a 
third  child,  and  the  hon.  member  referred 
to  him  as  a  "three-time  Charlie."  Do  hon. 
members  remember  the  situation?  Actually 
there  was  nothing  difficult  about  a  situation 
like  this.  In  the  first  place,  in  Ontario,  with 
$51  a  week,  he  is  completely  covered  if  he  is 
a  married  man  with  a  wife  and  two  young- 
sters. When  he  comes  into  the  $52  range, 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  pointed 
out  he  would  receive  .'i)2,704  and  he  runs  into 
a  bracket  where  he  would  then  have  to  pay 
something  around  $4  a  month  in  taxes.  Then 
he  goes  back  with  the  third  child  and  he  has 
a  further  exemption.  Under  those  circum- 
stances he  qualifies  for  total  assistance.  These 
are  the  three  steps  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  talking  about  with  regard  to 
the   "three-time   Charlie." 

In  Alberta  they  do  not  take  the  steps  on 
a  $10  ratio  that  we  have  pointed  out,  but 
they  say  anybody  who  pays  no  income  tax 
will  be  assisted,  and  anybody  who  earns  from 
zero  to  $500  is  put  in  a  group  and  assisted. 
So  what  happens?  In  Alberta  the  man  who  is 
at  $2,704  and  has  only  $4  above  a  bracket 
pays  the  same  and  receives  the  same  assistance 
as  somebody  who  has  $459  taxable  income. 
They  make  no  differentiation  whatsoever  be- 
tween the  chap  at  $4  or  $494.  What  they 
have  done  is  to  group  them  all  together  and 
give  them  assistance  from  zero  to  $500.  And 
then  they  go  on  and  make  no  provision  from 
$500  on! 

Mr.  Singer:  What  provision  do  we  make 
here? 

Mr.  Reilly:  We  make  a  provision  up  to 
$500  single;  then  we  go  from  there  up  to 
$1,000  for  a  married  man,  then  from  $1,000 
up  to  $1,240  for  a  married  man  and  a  family 
—a  decided  difference  and  far  more  generous 
toward  people  who  really  need  it. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  say  to  these 
people:  "If  you  do  not  want  to  come  into  a 
standard  plan  similar  to  the  PS  I,  what  you 
can  do  is  come  into  a  co-insurance  plan."  I 
know  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  and  the 
hon.   member  for  Woodbine  have   suggested 


that  perhaps  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it,  that 
they  have  been  left  with  untold  bills  to  pay. 
Candidly,  I  prefer  a  co-insurance  plan  as  an 
individual,  but  what  my  government  has  said 
to  me  is  this,  "Reilly,  you  may  have  a  choice; 
you  may  have  the  first  $1  coverage  if  you 
want  it,  but  if  you  want  to  pay  less  premium 
you  can  do  so  by  taking  some  risk  yourself!" 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  good,  right. 

Mr.  Reilly:  And  by  doing  this  they  say, 
"If  you  want  to  take  a  risk  and  pay  the  first 
$25  for  yourself,  or  $50  for  your  family,  and 
if  you  want  to  pay  20  per  cent  of  the  costs 
involved,  you  may  do  so  and  you  will  have 
a  substantially  reduced  premium  to  pay."  I 
am  interested,  as  an  individual,  in  this;  they 
are  not  forcing  me  to  pay  an  extra  amount. 
I  think  the  co-insurance  plan  is  well  built 
and  well  planned  and  is  very  helpful  to  those 
of  us  who  want  a  choice. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine— and  I 
think  I  would  have  done  the  same  thing  if  I 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Opposition— points 
out  some  situations  here  where  somebody  had 
to  pay  $2,644  on  a  co-insurance  plan,  or  had 
to  pay  20  per  cent  or  23.4  per  cent.  He  illus- 
trated some  21  cases.  But  do  you  know  that 
what  we  have  done  in  our  case  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this:  We  have  said  to  the  people, 
"If  you  want  every  dollar,  every  first  dollar 
coverage,  you  may  have  it!" 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  by  no  means  guaran- 
teed in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Yes,  and  instead  of  paying  this 
$2,644,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  the  people  could  have 
insurance  that  would  cost  less  than  this  for 
ten  years  or  more  and  cover  every  first  dollar. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1958  or  1959 
when  we  introduced  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission  and  we  said  to  people: 
"You  have  saved  up  money  for  your  old  age 
and  you  are  not  going  to  allow  anything  to 
interfere  and  dissipate  the  as.sets  that  you 
have  built  up."  This  was  a  really  worth- 
while programme,  and  now  we  have  gone  on 
further  and  we  have  said:  "If  you  are  going 
to  have  any  major  abdominal  or  cranial 
operations  that  are  likely  to  go  into  a  series 
of  doctors— maybe  a  battery  of  five  or  six 
doctors  where  it  becomes  really  expensive— 
under  those  circumstances  we  are  going  to 
protect  you  and  we  are  going  to  give  you 
peace  of  mind." 

Our  government,  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  have  done  a  tremendous  job  in  this 
field  and  I  think  that  instead  of  spending 
$70  million  on  it,  if  we  had  $270  million  to 
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spend  on  it  right  now,  we  could  not  institute 
the  kind  of  plan  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  are  suggesting. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  That 
is  right! 

Mr.  Reilly:  That  is  quite  obvious  because 
commissioner  Hall  himself  has  suggested, 
first  of  all,  it  should  be  on  a  50-50  basis  with 
the  federal  government.  Number  two,  he  has 
suggested  that  this  kind  of  a  plan  would  last 
until  1971,  until  we  have  all  the  necessary 
facilities  and  our  government  has  already 
started  on  those  facilities. 

You  recall  we  suggested  we  will  spend  $114 
million.  The  hon.  member  for  Beaches  (Mr. 
Harris)  has  pointed  out  that  some  of  this 
money  will  be  used  in  connection  with  train- 
ing in  hospitals  and  some  of  the  money  will 
be  used  for  training  dentists,  and  for  train- 
ing doctors  and  we  will  have  more  medical 
students  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  the  next 
four  or  five  years.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  are  planning— and  I  am  surprised  that 
the  members  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
who  have  consistently  said:  "We  believe  in 
planning,"  now  when  we  start  to  plan  do  not 
endorse  such  a  plan  as  we  have. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  member 
call  that  planning? 

Mr.  Reilly:  Yes,  because  we  have  said, 
■"Under  these  circumstances  if  we  cannot 
deliver  the  goods,  let  us  prepare  for  them." 
And  this  is  exactly  and  specifically  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  shortage  of  non  sequiturs. 

Mr.  Reilly:  There  are  some  alternatives, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  could  do  what  has  been 
suggested,  and  we  could  do  some  more  talk- 
ing. We  could  wait  for  conferences  with  the 
federal  government. 


York  South  when  he  has  suggested  that 
drugs,  perhaps— and  the  cost  of  drugs  is 
mighty  important  and  should  be  considered 
by  the  Legislature  and  should  be  considered 
in  a  plan  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hon.  member  sure 
he  is  talking  about  the  government  plan? 

Mr.  Reilly:  Now,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  would  be  inclined  to  agree  that  perhaps  the 
cost  of  drugs  could  be  as  high  as  the  cost  of 
the  medical  services  provided.  When  a 
doctor  calls  and  suggests  that  you  should 
get  for  little  Johnny— a  dozen  pills  and  they 
cost  you  $7.20— and  you  do  this  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  or  two  or  three  times  a  month 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  two  or  three 
youngsters— the  drug  bill  can  be  pretty  high. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  But  until  the 
time  comes  that  we  can  do  something  about 
this  and  make  it  inclusive,  until  we  can  spend 
the  money  and  make  a  plan  that  is  really 
worthwhile,  I  think  that  we  have  taken  a  first 
step  and  a  step  that  is  really  worthwhile. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- , 
man. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  really? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  is 
riding  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture's  (Mr. 
Stewart's)  two  horses  now;  he  is  going  to  fall; 
they  are  getting  wider  apart. 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  suggested  a  few  minutes  ago  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  people  require  the  services  of 
osteopaths.  He  suggested  that  it  was  some- 
thing like  $6  million  involved,  and  this  may 
be  true.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
require  the  services  of  legal  men  but  I  judge 
the  lawyers  are  paid  for  their  services. 


Mr.  Sopha:  One  has  been  called  for  July.  Mr.  Sopha:  Not  always. 


Mr.  Reilly:  We  could  do  nothing  under 
these  circumstances  and  sit  idly  by. 

Mr.  Young:  Saskatchewan  did  not  wait. 

Mr.  Reilly:  We  could  wait  until  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  said  to  us,  "Here  is  a 
50-50  plan,  go  ahead."  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  this.  Under  the  circumstances 
we  say,  "We  are  prepared  to  assist  those 
people  who  really  need  it,  and  under  these 
circumstances  we  will  allow  these  people  who 
can  afford  it  to  pay  their  own."  Now,  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 


Mr.  Reilly:  And  I  judge  that  if  they  require 
the  services  under  those  circumstances  they 
will  be  available  for  them.  And  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  osteopath  also  always  gets 
paid  for  his  services.  The  chiropractors,  the 
optometrists— I  think  all  of  these  services  are 
worthwhile— but  we  cannot  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  an  all-inclusive  plan.  I  think, 
if  you  are  going  to  use  the  Hall  commission 
report  as  the  bible  and  an  indisputable 
authority  on  health  services,  I  have  to  say  to 
hon.  members,  that  Hall  has  suggested  on 
page  3  that  the  individual  should  look  after 
his  own  medical  health  requirements. 
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It  is  so  easy  to  take  something  out  of 
context,  you  see,  and  use  it  to  your  advantage. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  And  I  am  just  proving  to  hon, 
members  how  easy  it  is  to  do  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  We  are  convinced. 

An  hon.  member:  I  knew  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  wavering. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  reaction 
as  pointed  out  formerly  was  to  think  in  terms 
of  a  comprehensive,  compulsory,  universal 
kind  of  health  insurance  scheme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  was 
right  then. 

Mr.  Reilly:  And  under  the  circumstances, 
having  had  the  time  to  study  this  and  having 
had  the  time  to  delve  into  all  aspects  or  most 
aspects  of  it  and  spent  some  several  hours 
and  several  days  in  connection  with  it,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  sane,  no  think- 
ing person,  no  reasonable  person  would  try 
to  foist  upon  the  people  of  Ontario  some  kind 
of  a  scheme  that  would  not  work.  And  what 
we  have  done  is  this:  We  have  put  first  things 
first- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  A  scheme  that  will  not 
work! 

Mr.  Reilly:  —and  we  have  suggested  to 
them  that  we  will  pay  for  those  who  require 
assistance  and  we  will  help  those  who  are 
in  a  low-income  bracket,  and  we  will  allow 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  to  continue  to 
do  as  they  have  done  for  years  to  protect 
themselves  and  protect  their  wives  and  protect 
their  families  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  of 
this  afternoon's  session,  I  had  some  equivoca- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  my  contribution  to 
this  debate.  But  my  soul  and  verbosity  have 
been  strongly  animated  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Eglinton  who  preceded  me.  I  should  there- 
fore like  to  deal  with  some  of  the  contentions 
he  put  forth  to  this  House,  and  end  with  some 
specific  and  more  modest  points  that  I  had 
intended  to  propose  initially. 

The  hon.  member  for  Eglinton,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  preoccupied  with  what  he  called 
"twisting  of  words  and  of  legislation  and  of 
proposals."  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  I  have  heard  him  sing  a  fine  tune  in 
this  House,  and  he  himself  does  a  very  com- 
mendable twist.  We  have  had  it  now  for  the 
last  little  while  and  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  certain  manifestations  of  it. 


The  hon.  member  for  Eglinton's  first  in- 
stincts, as  always,  were  the  right  instincts.  A 
compulsory  universal  plan  was  justified.  It  was 
fascinating  that  a  Tory  should  have  such 
instincts,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  a  happy 
fact  that  the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  does 
so.  But  he  said  that  after  having  accepted  this 
inclination  to  a  universal  compulsory  plan,  he 
then  re-examined  the  financial  apportionment 
of  the  plan  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  practical. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  did  not  take  the  time 
of  this  Legislature  to  spell  out  its  im- 
practicality  and  he  did  not  deny  the  fact  that 
the  figures  which  have  been  given  in  the 
Hall  commision  report  are  accepted,  authori- 
tative figures  on  the  financing  of  medical  care 
services  across  this  country— equally  appli- 
cable to  this  province.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  us  a  facile  dismissal  of  accounting,  with- 
out giving  some  authoritative  analysis. 

Now,  I  want  to  offer  a  model  plan  operating 
in  this  province,  a  plan  which  in  effect,  reflects 
the  Hall  figures  very  accurately  and  puts 
to  the  lie,  I  think,  the  propositions  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Eglinton  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  who  preceded  him. 

I  have  an  audited  statement  of  the  Medical 
Care  Insurance  Plan,  working  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  It  has  a  membership  of  some  18,000 
people.  That  is  a  very  small  membership,  as 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  know.  The 
membership  incorporates  a  complete  cross- 
section  of  the  industrial  plant  and  the  com- 
munity. It  includes  the  pensioners  and  the 
high  risks  and  many  other  elements.  In  1964, 
the  total  per  capita  cost  of  the  Soo  plan 
was  $35.57,  total. 

The  direct  patient  costs  were  $27.14,  and 
that  includes  everything  from  the  proverbial 
band-aids  described  earlier  in  this  debate, 
to  direct  medical -surgical  care.  The  admin- 
istrative costs— and  I  emphasize  this  for  the 
hon.  member  for  Eglinton— were  $6.41,  and 
that  included  the  physical  plant,  maintenance, 
lights  and  fuel.  The  balance,  therefore,  was 
$2.02  for  depreciation  and  general  reserves: 
not  ten  per  cent,  but  $2.02  of  the  total  $35.57 
cost. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  figure  is  in  line  with 
reality.  It  is  a  figure  which  is  based  on  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  population,  but  one 
which  reflects  an  excellent  cross-section.  And 
if  I  can  inform  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  and  bring  them  up  to  date,  in  January 
of  1965,  of  this  year,  the  figures  for  the  same 
plan  read  as  follows: 

In  a  total  plan  population  of  17,691,  the 
direct  patient  cost  was  $28.63;  the  administra- 
tive costs  $4.21;  and  the  balance  of  receipts 
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and    general    reserve    $2.16,    for    a    total    of 
$34.08. 

Thns,  it  is  completely  within  the  capacity 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  to  provide  a  similar 
plan,  at  similar  costs,  for  every  single  citizen 
in  this  province.  And  with  administration  costs 
much  lower. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  deliver 
the  statements,  eloquent  as  they  are,  filled 
with  congenial  bravado  as  they  are,  without 
backing  them  vip  with  some  authoritative 
analysis. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Eglinton  admitted  in  this  House,  and  one 
is  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  member  do  so— I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  his  voice  is  the  voice  of  the 
goverment— that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
nurses,  doctors,  ancillary  staff  and  paramedi- 
cal personnel.  Further,  that  this  shortage  had 
plagued  the  government  and  the  province  for 
some  time.  We  quite  agree  with  him.  But 
what,  in  fact,  this  plan  is  doing  by  specifically 
excluding  all  the  paramedical  groups  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  is  to  put  an  ever  greater 
pressure  on  the  limited  medical  resources 
available.  Indeed,  it  is  pushing  them  to  the 
breaking  point,  and  it  is  completely  incom- 
prehensible that  the  hon.  Minister  should 
allow  it  to  happen— unless  the  general  practi- 
tioner approach  is  of  the  same  mentality 
which  governs  this  plan. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for 
Eglinton  said  that  the  retention  rate  was  a 
matter  of  great  concern,  and  indeed  it  is.  The 
hon.  member  attemped  to  refute  the  sug- 
gestion that  25  to  28  per  cent  retention  rate 
was  out  of  line  by  pointing  to  PSI  with 
17.8  per  cent  last  year,  of  which  ten  per  cent 


was  reserve. 


Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  government  does  not 
need  reserves  in  this  kind  of  a  plan.  The 
province  of  Ontario  is  itself  the  reserve.  To 
compare  it  with  the  inequalities  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is,  I  suggest,  irrelevant, 
because  although  the  rates  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  risen  and  the  costs  have  risen, 
the  rate  has  remained  at  precisely  the  same 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product,  four 
per  cent  right  across  the  line. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  in 
Saskatchewan  in  the  first  year,  was  somewhat 
under  the  estimates,  providing  further  corro- 
boration that  quibbling  with  the  retention  rate 
and  pretending  that  it  does  not  in  fact  mask 
an  exorbitant  profit,  cannot  be  upheld. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  talked  about  the 
cost  and  the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  had 
many  interesting  things  to  say.  The  hon. 
member  asked  —  I  am  sure  rhetorically  — 
whether  $175  was  too  much.  Then  he  added 


in  hospital  insurance  coverage  and  asked  if 
$250  was  too  much.  Then,  under  the  urgings 
and  proddings  of  some  of  the  hon.  members 
in  the  Opposition,  he  included  drugs  and 
dentistry  and  the  figure  augmented— we  must 
have  reached  the  realm  of  $350  or  $400  for 
total  medical  services. 

The  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  asked  if 
that  was  too  much,  and  related  his  question 
to  the  income  of  a  man  making  $3,000  a  year. 
The  hon.  member  then  suggested  that  the 
total  outlay  on  medical  services  would  be 
five,  six  or  seven  per  cent. 

Well,  it  is  not  five,  six  or  seven  per  cent. 
It  is  ten,  12  or  15  per  cent.  If  five  per  cent  is 
abhorrent,  then  12  per  cent  is  completely  un- 
justified-no matter  what  is  calculated.  The 
hon.  member  for  Eglinton  cannot  pretend  that 
a  man  making  $3,000  a  year  income  should 
have  to  spend  $350  to  $400  a  year  on  medical 
care  services,  I  strongly  suggest  that  whim- 
sical Tory  paternalism  is  not  sufiicient  to  make 
up  the  difference.  The  suggestion  that  the 
man  can  buy  a  Cadillac  and  that  this  gov- 
ernment will  subsidize  the  low  income  groups, 
is  not  sufficient  in  any  recognized  and  rational 
form  of  social  planning. 

That  brings  us  to  planning.  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon,  member 
for  Eglinton,  that  this  is  not  a  plan.  This  is 
frankly  an  abortion.  You  do  not  dignify  this 
kind  of  scheme  by  using  the  word  planning. 
This  is  a  desperate  effort  to  keep  the  finger 
in  the  dyke  of  public  opinion,  and  there  is  no 
overall  working  of  this  plan  into  a  medical 
health  services  framework  for  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

There  is  not  a  hint  of  what  the  premiums 
will  be  as  yet.  There  is  not  a  hint  of  statistical 
analysis.  There  is  not  a  hint  of  further  phased 
portions  in  the  future.  There  is  not  a  hint 
of  the  extent  of  committee  study  that  this 
bill  might  get  before  it  goes  through  the 
House.  There  is  not  even  the  semblance  or 
shadow  of  planning,  and  it  is  a  mockery  to 
suggest  it. 

The  hon,  member  for  Eglinton  says,  finally 
that  he  will  support  the  plan  and  it  is  a  good 
first  step.  I  sometimes  wonder  that  my  hon. 
Tory  friends  do  not  grow  weary  of  this  first 
step  paralysis  of  theirs,  the  fallen  arches  of  the 
first  step  syndrome  that  sits  up  there  on  the 
Tory  benches.  We  never  get  beyond  the  first 
step;  we  are  a  province  of  first  steps;  we  are 
addicted  to  first  steps;  and  when  a  govern- 
ment has  an  opportunity  on  the  basis  of 
reasons  and  factual  documentation  to  intro- 
duce a  bill,  it  should  take  something  more 
than  a  minimal  first  step. 

I  want  to  move  to  yet  another  aspect  of 
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this  plan,  which  frankly  causes  me  consider- 
able concern— I  do  not  imagine  that  that 
concern  will  be  shared  by  the  hon.  members 
opposite,  but  I  shall  raise  it.  There  is  another 
principle  of  this  plan  which  totally  flouts  all 
that  we  wish  to  have  in  an  ideal  medical 
service,  indeed,  in  any  reasonable  medical 
service.  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  a  principle 
which  has  not  yet  been  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  and  I  want  to  raise  it  at  this 
time.  It  relates  to  mental  health,  and  it 
reflects  much  of  the  argument  and  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  characterized  the  public  press 
and  public  opinion  for  the  last  few  weeks. 

This  bill,  as  presently  drafted,  and  with  the 
exceptions  it  lists,  enshrines  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  the  distinction  between  a  fee- 
supported  and  a  tax-supported  mental  health 
service.  And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  totally  un- 
worthy of  any  government.  It  is  a  serious 
and  unreasoning  discrimination  against  mental 
hospitals  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  con- 
tinues to  develop  in  the  public  mind  and, 
indeed,  in  the  minds  of  the  practitioners 
themselves— this  iniquitous  and  odious  dis- 
tinction between  mental  health  and  physical 
health   in   the   province. 

One  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
Minister  who  has  made  the  verbal  pretensions 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  that  "mental 
health  is  the  number  one  problem  in  this 
province"  would  use  this  bill  as  an  avenue  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  that  maxim;  to  dem- 
onstrate the  sincerity  of  what  he  says.  But 
all  we  have  done  again  is  to  maintain  the 
gap  and  disparity  between  different  kinds  of 
service.  It  strikes  yet  another  blow  at  the 
morale  and  the  kind  of  service  provided  and 
the  public  response  to  the  mental  hospital 
tax-supported  service,  as  opposed  to  the 
other  fee-supported   service. 

What  do  I  mean  in  actual  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker?  I  mean  simply  this:  That  in  the 
private  practice  of  psychiatry  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  psychiatric  wings  of  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  in  psychiatric  care  in 
certain  community  agencies,  the  psychiatrist 
will  be  paid  on  a  fee-for-service  basis.  In  all 
the  psychiatric  care  in  the  mental  hospitals, 
we  remain  on  this  salaried  basis  where  there 
is  no  (juestion  that  the  entire  profession  and, 
indeed,  the  ancillary  professions,  arc  grossly 
underpaid.  And  this  bill  contributes  strongly 
to  th(>  maintenance  of  the  appalling  financial 
situation  in  one  Ontario  hospital  after  another 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  very  well  be 
possible  under  this  legislation  for  a  private 
psychiatrist  to  treat  a  patient  in  a  mental 
hospital  and  be  paid  a  fee  for  service  for  so 


doing,  while  all  the  doctors  around  him  are 
on  a  salaried  basis.  Yet  again,  I  say  that  we 
confirm  in  the  profession's  mind  and  in  the 
general  public  mind,  that  there  is  inequality 
of  service,  that  there  is  somehow  a  distinction. 
This  contravenes  all  the  protestations  of  the 
hon.  Minister.  Lest  the  hon.  Minister  thinks 
I  am  giving  personal  opinions,  let  me  convey 
to  this  House  the  feelings  of  the  profession 
and   the   interested  individuals   involved. 

The  Ontario  psychiatric  association  submis- 
sion to  the  Hagey  commission,  recom- 
mendation 1: 

All     prepaid     medical     insurance     plans 

should   cover  mental   illness   on  the   same 

basis  as  any  other  illness. 

Recommendation   number   5: 

Actixe  hospital  treatment  for  acute 
psychiatric  illness  should  provide  medical 
fees  for  specialists  as  for  any  other  illness 
and  according  to  the  Ontario  medical  as- 
sociation schedule.  Services  must  be  avail- 
able on  medical  advice  to  the  individual 
patient,  wherever  treated.  The  principle 
here  is  that  of  designation  of  patients  or 
illnesses,   rather   than   of  location. 

Thus  would  be  included  hospitals  operated 
under  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act,  The  Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals  Act,  The  Community 
Psychiatric  Hospitals  Act,  and  so  on. 

I  would  also  point  out  the  comments  ad- 
jacent to  these  recommendations  on  page  9 
of  the  brief:  "This  axiom,"  say  the  psychia- 
trists, "was  accepted  by  the  committee  as 
the  basis  of  the  established  policy  and  no 
further  justification  is  made  herein." 

Alas,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  gentlemen  should 
have  made  further  justification  because  it  did 
not  penetrate  the  truculent  Toryism  of  the 
hon.   Minister  of  Health. 

And  then  we  move  to  the  submission  made 
by  the  Canadian  mental  health  association 
to  the  Hagey  commission,  recommendation 
number  1: 

That  any  legislation  respecting  medical 
services  insurance  in  Ontario  be  so  com- 
piled that  it  provides  for  medical  insurance 
plans  to  cover  mental  illness  on  a  basis  no 
different  from  that  of  other  illness. 

Recommendation  ntimber  2: 

That  since  the  type  of  medical  service 
and  care  which  a  mentally  ill  person  re- 
ceives, is  often  dependent  upon  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  his  community,  thus 
resulting  in  one  patient  receiving  a  serv- 
ice which  is  tax-supported  while  another 
receives  a  service  which  is  fee-supported, 
and   since   such   a  distinction  between  the 
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types  of  service  is  a  strong  factor  in  per- 
petuating the  stigma  of  mental  illness,  the 
principle   be   accepted   of   insured  benefits 
being    made    available    when    and    where 
needed  by  the  patient. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  something  which 
this  bill  simply  does  not  do.  It  is  utter  folly, 
I  suggest,  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  to 
bring  in  this  type  of  major  legislation  at  this 
point  in  our  evolution  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices. He  neglects  the  warning  of  the  profession 
in  the  field  at  his  peril.   It  will  result  in,   I 
suggest,  a  much  more  difficult  time  for  his 
department— unnecessarily. 

There  is  yet  another  point  about  this  bill, 
relating  to  mental  health.  There  are  specific 
limitations  placed  on  psychotherapy;  limita- 
tions much  more  severe  than  the  limitations 
suggested  by  the  profession  itself;  much  more 
severe  than  that  embodied  in  other  plans 
already  operative  across  the   country. 

In  the  Maritimes  medical  care  insurance 
scheme,  the  maximum  liability  for  psycho- 
therapy is  nil;  in  PSI  the  present  scheme  is 
more  attractive;  in  Manitoba  medical  serv- 
ices the  maximum  liability  for  psychotherapy 
is  nil;  in  Medical  Services  (Alberta)  Incorpor- 
ated, the  liability  is  at  least  twice  that  which 
is  being  offered  by  the  government  of 
^    Ontario. 

i  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if,  in  fact,  psychotherapy  is  required, 
society  does  not  legislate  its  limitations. 
Indeed,  within  the  federal  civil  service  where 
psychotherapy  has  been  included  within  the 
the  medical  services  plan,  it  has  worked 
reasonably  as  a  part  of  that  plan.  It  has 
never  involved  more  than  1.7  per  cent  to  2.5 
per  cent  of  the  group;  it  has  been  of 
minimal  cost,  easily  incorporated,  and  is  a 
decent,  mature  and  profoundly  important 
measure  in  the  field  of  mental  health  services. 
So  this  bill  and  the  principles  which  it 
reflects  are  inimical  to  an  intelligent  evolu- 
tion of  the  mental  health  pattern  in  the 
province.  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  will  one 
day  have  to  amend  it  and  I  hope  when  he 
does,  the  doctrinaire  and  myopic  attitudes 
will  have  departed. 

I  have  one  final  word  to  say  on  this,  Mr. 
Speaker;  this  business  of  exclusion  and  of 
limitation  pervades  the  legislation.  It  is  not 
only  limited  to  mental  health  and  it  is  not 
only  limited  to  periods  of  pregnancy  and 
well-baby  care  and  annual  checkups— all 
things  which  are  fundamental  and  indispen- 
sable to  a  health  plan.  It  also  relates  to  the 
so-called  paramedical  groups— and  let  us 
clear  something  up  on  the  floor  of  this  Legis- 
lature.   Perhaps  I  can  engage  in  a  dialogue 


with  the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  again, 
to  which  he  will,  as  before,  be  kind  enough 
not  to  give  answers.  It  is  simply  this:  We 
believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  where  services  are 
listed  within  the  OMA  fee  schedule,  which 
are  presently  being  provided  by  optometrists, 
oral  surgeons,  chiropractors— other  than  gen- 
eral practitioners— then  that  group  of  people, 
for  that  group  of  services,  should  be  com- 
pensated. It  is  discriminatory  and  unfair  in 
the  extreme  diat  they  are  not  to  be. 

We  are  not  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  should  extend  the  plan  to 
embrace  all  the  services  provided  by  these 
groups.  We  are  simply  saying  that  where 
it  is  written  into  the  OMA  fee  schedule  that 
such  groups  can  provide  this  service,  they 
should  be  compensated.  They  all  ask  for  it 
themselves;  it  is  a  principle  to  which  we 
adhere  under  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  in  many  cases,  and  under  their  pieces 
of  legislation  by  this  government.  I  point 
out  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  opposite,  that  it  is  we 
who  passed  The  Optometry  Act;  it  is  we 
who  sanctioned  the  college  of  dental  and 
oral  surgeons,  it  is  we  who  legislate  for  the 
operation  of  these  groups  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Why,  then,  can  they  not  receive  the  fees 
under  The  Medical  Care  Act  for  services 
identical  to  those  given  by  physicians  and 
sanctioned  under  the  OMA  fee  schedule? 

In  innumerable  ways,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  profoundly  lacking.  I  suggest  that  all 
the  fundamental  principles  involved;  lack  of 
universality,  lack  of  total  coverage;  lack  of 
reasonable  cost;  lack  of  removing  gradations 
of  citizens  who  should  be  subsidized  for 
medical  care— that  all  these  things  are  in- 
imical to  decent  medical  care  legislation.  We 
do  not  have  such  legislation,  and  it  is  pro- 
foundly wrong  to  call  it  even  a  first  step, 
because  it  is  in  fact  retrograde— minimally 
retrograde,  but  retrograde.  It  erects  in  the 
public  mind  and  in  the  mind  of  the  Legisla- 
ture a  rigid,  inflexible  and  inadequate  system 
of  medical  care.  And  it  has  been  presented 
to  us  without  authoritative  financial  analysis, 
without  authoritative  study  and  without 
authoritative,  if  I  may  say.  Cabinet  inter- 
vention, which  I  know  is  destined  to  come, 
but  which  I  think  should  have  come  in  much 
greater  quantity  earlier  today. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  some 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  alternate 
schemes  of  Medicare  to  try  to  make  you 
aware  of  the  doctors'  attitudes,  which  have 
been  so  poorly  presented. 
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Actually,  very  few  of  us  have  any  idea 
about  the  truth  of  the  doctors'  stand  on  this 
matter  at  all.  If  I  can  make  a  few  points  clear, 
perhaps  we  will  be  better  informed  and  thus 
vote  not  from  an  emotional  standpoint,  for 
it  is  very  easy  to  be  emotional  in  this  debate, 
but  from  a  practical  standpoint.  This  is  an 
issue  whicli  will  affect  not  only  this  genera- 
tion, but  future  generations.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  any  government  measure, 
wliether  it  be  family  allowances,  old  age 
security  or  medical  service,  is  well-nigh  irre- 
vocable. 

I  want  to  say  this.  Are  we  prepared  now 
to  set  forth  the  regulations  that  will  bind  us 
forever?  Or  are  we  prepared  to  take  one 
step  at  a  time  and  thus  avoid  costly  errors 
in  a  field  where  costly  errors  can  mean 
millions  in  dollars  and  open  the  way  to  we 
know  not  what? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  is  giving  us 
a  light  so  that  we  can  go  forward.  I  shall 
try  to  prove  to  you  that  the  doctors  are  as 
anxious  as  anyone— perhaps  they  are  more 
anxious  than  anyone— that  all  people  receive 
the  best  medical  care  available  at  all  times. 
This  only  makes  sense;  the  issue  is  how  best 
to  provide  this  care. 

The  Medicare  furor  stirred  up  so  much 
controversy  in  Saskatchewan  that  during  that 
controversy  many  varied  opinions  came  to 
light,  including  much  antagonism  to  the 
medical  profession.  So  before  we  discuss 
plans  for  health  insurance  or  medical  insur- 
ance, I  would  like  to  point  out  some  areas  of 
discontent  in  the  hope  that  we  can  help 
correct  these  false  impressions,  and  to  correct 
these  half-truths  harboured  by  a  great 
number  of  people. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  doctors  treat  only 
patients  who  can  pay  for  treatment.  I  have 
never  heard  of  this  happening,  and  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  doctors.  It  is  true  that 
some  people  who  happen  to  be  in  the  low- 
income  group  may  make  unreasonable  de- 
mands and  be  held  off  for  this  reason,  but 
any  sincere  individual  who  is  ill  and  needs 
treatment  will  never  be  turned  away  by  a 
doctor  because  he  cannot  pay. 

It  is  widely  reported,  too,  that  people 
delay  going  to  doctors  because  of  lack  of 
money.  Actually,  they  spend  a  great  deal 
more  on  patent  medicines  and  alcoholic 
beverages  than  they  do  on  medical  care;  they 
spend  a  great  deal  more  than  it  would  cost 
to  see  the  doctor  in  the  first  place. 

Many  people  are  convinced  that  doctors 
are  against  any  plan  of  health  insurance 
because  it  may  reduce  their  income.  This  is 
utterly    erroneous.     They    are    in    favour    of 


health  insurance,  but  they  believe  that 
certain  of  these  insurance  plans  will  provide 
inferior  care  for  the  people.  That  this  is  so 
is  becoming  clear  from  watching  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  which  have  adopted 
such  care.  It  is  very  true  that  quality  of 
medical  care  deteriorates  under  bureaucratic 
control.  Governments  are  concerned  with 
masses,  not  individuals,  and  they  cannot 
afford  to  deal  with  individual  cases.  It  is 
too  expensive,  and  medicine  simply  will  not 
lend  itself  to  mass  techniques  because  no  two 
individuals  are  exactly  the  same.  Govern- 
ment regulations  can  only  produce  average 
care  for  the  average  patient  in  average  com- 
munities imder  an  average  range  of  circum- 
stances. That  is  true.  And  only  the  above 
average  produces  progress,  and  I  feel  this  is 
good  enough  for  us.  Government  regula- 
tions change  very  slowly,  but  medical  knowl- 
edge changes   and  progresses  very  rapidly. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  we  want  to  be 
tied  to  a  ponderous  slow-moving  machine,  or 
do  we  want  something  more  flexible  and 
free? 

I  was  reading  in  a  very  responsible  maga- 
zine the  other  day  that  90  per  cent  of  all 
medicines  and  drugs  that  are  used  today 
were  completely  unknown  20  years  ago.  I 
was  also  told  that  90  per  cent  of  all  the  ^ 
scientists  who  have  ever  lived  are  living  " 
today.  This  comes  under  a  free  enterprise 
system. 

To  come  back  to  false  impressions,  many 
people  have  set  forth  the  idea  that  the 
number  of  rejectees  for  the  armed  services 
in  the  last  war  was  a  shocking  proof  of 
inferior  medical  care.  But,  you  know, 
actually  it  was  the  opposite.  Most  of  these 
yoimg  men  would  not  have  survived  to  apply 
for  the  army  without  exceptionally  good 
medical  care  because  they  could  not  afford 
it  during  the  depression  days;  they  could  not 
afford  medical  care,  and  still  the  medical 
men  looked  after  them  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  pay. 

Now,  these  are  a  few  of  the  complaints 
you  hear,  and  all  this  sniping  has  under- 
mined the  confidence  of  the  public  in  a  dedi- 
cated and  honourable  group.  Having  had 
close  contact  with  two  generations  of  doctors, 
I  know  of  no  walk  in  life  which  could  de- 
mand more  in  self-discipline,  tolerance,  com- 
passion, self-sacrifice  and  humility  than  the 
practice  of  medicine.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  general  public  would  accept  the.se 
criticisms  unless  they  were  the  result  of 
propaganda  by  a  group  whose  main  business 
it  is  to  reduce  all  people  to  a  free  Medicare 
level. 
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However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  atti- 
tude is  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm.  One  of 
the  things  it  is  doing  is  deterring  some  of 
the  most  able  and  self-respecting  young  men 
from  entering  the  medical  profession.  This 
is  being  felt  very  keenly;  we  are  short  of 
medical  men  and  we  cannot  get  young  men 
to  go  into  the  profession.  You  will  find  this 
in  Britain,  and  you  will  find  it  in  medical 
schools  throughout  our  own  country- 
Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): The  government  turned  away  255. 

Mr.  Downer:  —and  it  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  lower  the  grade  of  medical  care  which 
can,  and  should  be,  provided  in  the  future. 

Now  if  we  can  help  to  correct  these  false 
impressions,  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  all 
of  us. 

Let  us  examine  the  plans  for  medical  care 
insurance.  In  a  general  sense,  there  are  three, 
and  the  details  vary  in  every  case.  These 
are  the  plans.  First,  voluntary  medical  insur- 
ance, such  as  they  have  in  Australia,  and  such 
as  we  are  proposing  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Then  you  have  the  compulsory 
insurance  plan  such  as  they  have  in  Sweden, 
Britain  and  Saskatchewan.  And  then  you 
have  socialized  Medicare— a  comprehensive 
scheme  such  as  we  find  in  the  Communist 
countries.  The  care  is  taken  over  by  the 
state  and  financed  by  tax  money;  all  the 
employers  and  all  the  doctors  are  conscripted 
for  service  and  on  salary.  This  scheme  is  only 
in  full  force,  as  1  said,  in  Communist  coun- 
tries. But  many  facets  of  the  system  are 
found  in  the  British  system  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan system.  We  have  to  decide,  here 
and  now,  how  far  we  want  our  country  to 
progress  into  a  socialist  state.  Are  we  sure 
that  socialism  is  the  type  of  government  we 
want?  Or  does  democracy  still  hold  the  same 
lure  for  us  as  for  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers who  braved  the  hardships  of  this 
great  new  land  to  preserve  their  freedom? 
We  will  agree— we  will  have  to  agree— that 
a  government  must  take  over  certain  areas 
in  our  lives  to  make  living  tolerable  for 
us— schools  and  highways  and  parks  and 
public  health.  But  there  comes  a  time  when 
we  must  decide  on  the  line  between  govern- 
ment providing  the  necessities,  or  going  the 
whole  way  and  taking  control  so  that  our 
freedom  is  lost. 

This  is  the  issue  with  socialized  medicine. 
The  health  of  the  nation  has  emotional  over- 
tones; it  provides  a  great  hue  and  cry  for 
the  politicians.  For  this  reason,  the  medical 
profession,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  first  with  its 
head  on  the  block. 


Then,  too,  the  doctors  are  too  busy  with 
the  care  of  patients  to  buck  this  feeling,  or 
even  to  be  aware  of  what  is  happening.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  you  again  that  little- 
known  fact  that  the  doctor's  objection  to 
socialized  medicine  is  not  that  he  fears  for 
his  income— that  is  not  his  problem— but 
rather  he  resists  the  threat  to  his  freedom. 
He  is  convinced  that  such  a  scheme  will 
reduce  the  calibre  of  medical  services  the 
people  will  get. 

Let  us  consider  the  Saskatchewan  medical 
Act.  So  few  people  really  know  anything 
about  it,  even  the  medical  profession.  1  have 
been  asked  on  many  occasions:  "Have  you 
ever  read  the  Act?"  I  tried  to  do  it  last 
summer,  and  I  tried  to  do  it  in  the  early 
part  of  this  session  when  I  decided  to  write 
this  speech.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  looked  it 
up  again.  It  is  so  couched  in  legal  terms,  and 
thus  so  clouded,  that  it  is  tough  going.  But 
the  gist  of  it  is  this:  It  is  a  compulsory  scheme 
whereby  every  resident  of  Saskatchewan  pays 
premiums  to  the  Saskatchewan  medical  care 
insurance  fund.  The  premiums  are  collected 
by  the  municipalities  which  are  responsible 
for  paying  for  those  unable  to  do  so  them- 
selves. If  employers  have  an  agreement  with 
their  employees  for  medical  care  they  then 
advance  the  premium  to  the  employees  and 
the  employer  is  responsible  for  any  arrears, 
Mr.   Speaker. 

Now  comes  the  rub.  The  Act  is  entirely 
administered  by  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  which 
simply  means  the  Cabinet.  Hence  it  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the 
courts  and  this  commission  has  complete 
jurisdiction  over  the  medical  services  of 
Saskatchewan.  It  goes  far  beyond  insurance  in 
the  normal  sense.  It  actually  provided  for  the 
control  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
political,  economic  and  legislative  sense,  and 
left  the  doctors  no  area  of  private  negoti- 
ations with  their  patients.  It  is  not  beyond 
its  powers  to  lay  down  the  hours  during 
which  the  doctors'  offices  may  be  open,  the 
number  of  patients  he  will  see  in  a  day,  the 
number  of  times  he  may  treat  a  patient  for 
any  given  condition,  or  where  he  may  practice, 
and  hence  live.  And  all  doctors,  at  the  begin- 
ing,  had  to  practise  within  the  Act  or  leave 
the  province. 

Most  people  have  the  freedom  to  leave  a 
job  if  they  do  not  care  for  their  employer. 
That  is  not  true,  or  was  not  true,  in 
Saskatchewan  when  the  Act  was  introduced. 
In  fact,  I  would  say  it  was  the  most  autocratic 
piece  of  legislation  ever  enacted  in  a  demo- 
cratic country.  The  doctors— justifiably,  I  think 
—refused  to  practice  under  this  Act.  They  had 
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no  way  of  forcing  the  government  to  re- 
consider but  by  refusing  their  services  in  all 
non-essential  areas  until  the  Act  was  amended. 

They  called  it  a  strike.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
strike  at  all.  The  doctors  organized  an 
admirable  emergency  medical  service  for  the 
protection  of  their  patients  during  the  23 
da>s  of  the  sit-down,  if  you  like.  The  tales 
reported  in  the  press  were  frightfully 
exaggerated.  No  one  died  for  lack  of  care; 
inconvenience  was  the  only  hardship  reported, 
and  the  only  hardship  the  people  suffered. 
The  reaction  of  the  people  was  to  support 
the  doctors.  The  results  of  the  last  provincial 
election  amply  pointed  out  where  the  people 
of  Saskatchewan  stood  on  this  issue.  They 
repudiated  not  only  the  party  who  introduced 
the  Act,  but  the  leader  responsible  for  it. 

Then  they  made  an  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  really  a  small  victory,  but 
the  doctors'  colleagues  all  over  America  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Saskatchewan  doctors 
for  their  brave  stand.  If  such  measures  were 
left  unaltered  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
humanity  and  to  future  medicine  on  this 
continent.  The  amendments  were  few  and 
dealt  with  the  basic  freedom  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  Act  now  permits  any  doctor  to 
practise  outside  the  Act  if  he  so  wishes. 
Approved  health  agencies  such  as  PS  I  were 
allowed  to  continue  to  insure  people,  and  the 
Swift  Current  board  of  health  was  allowed 
to  continue;  also,  the  college  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  now  has  to  be  consulted  before 
any  regulations  relating  to  rates  of  payment 
are  altered.  It  was  written  into  the  Act  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  in  any  future  Act,  or 
at  any  future  time,  to  put  the  physicians  on 
salary. 

The  doctors  accepted  these  amendments 
and  now  practise  under  the  scheme.  How- 
ever, as  you  can  well  imagine,  things  are 
far  from  running  smoothly  in  Saskatchewan, 
ft  is  estimated  that  medicine  in  Saskatchewan 
has  been  put  back  ten  years,  at  least,  by  this 
legislation.  What  is  wrong  with  this  scheme? 
First,  it  is  undemocratic,  to  the  point  of 
denying  basic  principles  of  freedom,  and  giv- 
ing a  political  grojip  complete  jurisdiction 
over  the  profession.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  once  government  has  successfully  put 
medicine  on  this  basis  it  could  proceed  to 
some  other  group  and  legislate  its  freedom 
away,  too.  This  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge. 
It  was  compulsory  so  that  people  were  forced 
to  accept  something  which,  in  many  cases, 
they  had  already  provided  for  in  more  efficient 
form  for  themselves.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  Saskatchewan  were  already  insured 
for  health  services,  and  more  comprehensively 
than  the  government  provided.  This  scheme 


only  pays  doctors'  fees,  a  very  small  part  of 
health  services.  It  was  allocating  large  sums 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  one  area  which 
could  much  better  have  been  directed  to 
more  pressing  need,  such  as  mental  hospitals, 
more  general  hospital  beds,  rehabilitation 
centres  and  facilities  for  training  doctors, 
which  the  province  needs  so  desperately  at 
this  time. 

It  has  been  shown  to  be  very  uneconomic 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view;  it  is 
always  uneconomical  for  a  government  to 
handle  such  a  service.  This  is  an  amazing 
thing,  but  during  the  past  14  years  Britain 
has  not  built  any  new  hospitals- 
Mr.  Bryden:  They  have  had  a  Tory  gov- 
ernment, that  is  why. 

Mr.  Downer:  —but  she  has  beautiful  build- 
ings to  house  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
national  health  scheme,  and  the  staff  now  far 
outnumbers  the  doctors.  Private  companies 
can  insure  people  much  more  economically; 
competition  amongst  them  keeps  up  a  high 
standard  of  services.  This  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  those  countries  where  gov- 
ernment has  taken  over  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  health  services.  There  is  not  the 
money  for  research,  and  finally  the  quality 
of  health  care  declines.  Britain's  health 
budget  has  risen  from  $600  million,  counting 
the  pound  sterling  at  $3  per  £1,  14 
years  ago  to  $2,100  million  in  1964.  And  this 
figure  is  still  rising. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  what  is  happening  to 
their  gross  national  product? 

Mr.  Downer:  What  other  plans  are  there? 
I  am  going  to  outline  to  you  the  one  in  use 
in  Australia,  partly  because  Australia  has  an 
Act  very  similar  to  the  one  we  are  intro- 
ducing, and  Australia  has  much  the  same 
idea  of  democracy.  I  am  going  to  give  the 
hon.  members  these  ideas,  because  the 
medical  care  insurance  in  Australia  is  work- 
ing out  very  well. 

All  areas  are  satisfied  with  it— doctors, 
people,  even  the  Opposition  parties  are  in 
favour,  and  labour,  which  originally  opposed 
it,  now  agrees  that  it  is  an  excellent  idea.  It 
was  begun  in  1949,  so  it  has  had  a  fair  trial; 
one  cannot  say  that  it  is  something  new.  Let 
me  tabulate  the  essential  features: 

First,  it  is  voluntary.  Second,  it  is  non- 
profit. The  insurance  companies  are  private 
organizations  called  "fimds,"  subsidized  by 
the  government  so  that  the  premiums  will  be 
kcjit  within  the  contributor's  means.  These 
voluntary  organizations  are  directed  jointly 
by  both   medical  and  lay  representatives  of 
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the  contributors.  The  only  government 
control  is  that  of  audit,  hence  the  safeguard- 
ing the  contributors'  money.  In  order  that 
the  insurance  funds  will  not  be  called  upon 
unnecessarily,  the  contributor  pays  ten  per 
cent  of  the  doctor's  fee.  The  patient  thus 
has  some  direct  responsibility  for  his  care, 
and  does  not  call  upon  the  doctor  for  every 
sniffle.  It  is  a  fully  comprehensive  plan, 
covering  all  types  of  medical  services,  not 
just  the  doctors'  fees.  There  is  a  waiting 
period  of  two  to  three  months  after  joining 
before  the  rights  to  benefits  apply.  This 
increases  the  incentive  to  insure. 

Lastly,  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  pay 
the  doctor's  bill  personally,  and  then  receive 
reimbursement  from  the  fund.  Where  he  is 
unable  to  do  this,  his  benefit  will  be  paid  in 
the  form  of  a  cheque  made  out  to  the  doctor 
rendering  the  service.  This  preserves  the 
doctor-patient  relationship,  so  vital  to  satis- 
factory medical  care. 

This  scheme  costs  the  government  nothing 
at  all  for  administration,  except  audit  and 
supervision.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the 
patient  pays  a  fraction  of  the  cost,  ensures 
that  the  scheme  will  not  be  abused  and 
never  reach  uncontrollable  dimensions  as  it 
has  in  England  and  as  it  has  in  Saskatchewan. 

To  provide  for  the  incurable  group,  those 
over  65,  those  with  pre-existing  ailments, 
chronic  illnesses  and  those  who  receive  the 
maximum  fund  benefits,  special  amounts 
have  been  set  up  by  all  the  major  benefit 
societies.  If  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  pay- 
ments out  of  these  special  funds  or  amounts 
exceed  the  contributions  credited  to  it,  the 
government  makes  up  the  difference. 

Australia  also  has  a  pensioners'  medical 
service,  providing  free  general  practitioners' 
attention  to  all  eligible  pensioners  who 
qualify  on  a  means  test  basis.  The  pro- 
fession accepts  a  direct  payment  from  the 
government  for  these,  just  as  they  do  in 
Ontario  at  the  present  moment,  at  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  usual  fees. 

We  would  do  very  well  to  look  closely 
at  this  scheme.  It  seems  to  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  and  the  standard  in 
Australia  appears  to  be  well  maintained. 

By  this  scheme,  several  basic  principles 
are  preserved.  Every  individual  in  society 
has  a  basic  right  to  accept  some  respon- 
sibility for  his  needs  and  essentials.  I  think 
we  can  accept  that,  and  the  state  should 
never  completely  provide  these,  because  it 
is  not  economically  sound  and  it  also  violates 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  whenever  the  state  does  this,  it 
must    also    control,    which    makes    political 


tyranny  not  only  possible  but  probable.  The 
Communist  states  claim  this  right  and  there- 
fore  they    control. 

This  plan  also  preserves  the  all-important 
doctor-patient  relationship,  by  ensuring  that 
the  doctor  remains  free  of  any  outside  in- 
fluence, no  matter  how  slight  the  influence 
may  be,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  uniquely 
personal  and  intimate  services  to  his  patient. 

What  have  we  got  here?  Since  1935  we 
have  had  a  medical  care  coverage,  run  by 
the  OMA,  under  contract  to  the  government, 
for  certain  groups  of  people— the  old-age 
pensioners,  mothers  on  government  allow- 
ances, the  blind,  the  disabled,  the  veterans. 
We  have  many  insurance  agencies  with 
various  plans  available  to  all  who  can  pay 
for  them,  such  as  the  PSI,  Continental 
Casualty,  Canadian  Health  and  Accident. 
Some  of  these  were  set  up  originally  by  the 
doctors;  the  PSI  is  a  non-profit  organization 
offering  insurance  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  all 
who  are  insurable. 

This  plan  is  not  perfect,  by  any  means.  It 
allows  of  violation  of  this  doctor-patient  re- 
lationship I  have  been  talking  about  by 
having  the  doctors  paid  directly  by  the  in- 
surance company  instead  of  through  the 
patient.  In  this  way  the  doctor  must  divulge 
the  patient's  records  to  a  third  party.  This  is 
always  a  sore  point  with  the  doctors.  It 
violates  the  Hippocratic  oath.  This  we  are 
not  in  favour  of,  and  this  I  say  very  definitely. 
Our  plan  does  not  have  little  deterrent  fees, 
which  would  prevent  abuse  of  the  insurance. 
Now,  these  defects  can  be  remedied. 

We  still  have  a  group  of  people  who  are 
not  insured— about  20  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Either  they  are  uninsurable,  or  cannot 
afford  to  prepay  insurance,  although  they  are 
not  indigent.  It  is  to  this  group,  and  this 
group  alone,  that  the  government  must  direct 
its   planning. 

Therefore  I  am  supporting  this  bill.  We 
would  like  to  have  a  non-compulsory  medical 
insurance  plan  available  to  every  resident  with 
no  disturbance  to  the  75  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  population  who  are  already  covered,  no 
disturbance  of  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 
All  residents,  regardless  of  age,  physical  con- 
dition or  financial  position  can  now  obtain 
full  medical  coverage,  the  government  pro- 
viding the  coverage  of  those  not  able  to  do 
so  for  themselves.  A  lot  of  people,  of  course, 
shy  at  the  very  mention  of  a  means  test.  But, 
you  know,  all  of  us  take  a  means  test  every 
year  when  we  pay  our  income  taxes.  There 
is  no  indignity  by  this  plan.  I  think  the  pro- 
vincial government  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
facing  this  issue  and  devising  a  scheme  which 
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appears  to  satisfy  the  many  groups  of  people 
who  will  be  involved,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
general    population. 

But  let  us  not  be  pressured  into  accepting 
schemes  which  are  neither  necessary  nor 
suitable.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  doctors 
are  not  against  health  insurance.  In  fact,  any 
of  the  doctors  that  I  have  talked  to  so  far 
are  in  favour  of  it,  providing  it  allows  a  sys- 
tem whicli  will  better  the  care  of  the  people 
rather  than  downgrade  it. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  United  States 
and  Canada  at  present  provide  the  finest 
medical  care   under  the  free  enterprise   sys- 


tem, and  the  best  facilities  for  training 
doctors  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Let  us 
keep  it  that  way.  It  is  to  Boston,  New  York,  J 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Western  University  1 
and  Chicago  that  young  doctors  now  look  for 
training.  At  one  time  they  looked  to  Vienna 
and  Heidelberg,  and  London  or  Edinburgh. 
Now  they  look  to  the  medical  schools  on  our 
own  continent  and  to  some  of  the  medical 
schools  in  our  own  province.  This  is  a  fine 
relationship.  This  is  a  fine  record;  let  us  keep 
it  that  way.  I  support  the  bill. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

MEDICAL   SERVICES   INSURANCE 
(continued) 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  see  this  Bill  No. 
136  introduced  into  this  House  on  May  14 
last,  and  I  was  also  pleased  to  see  debate 
begin  on  this  bill  on  May  25  because  I  feel 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  his  associates  and  advisers,  have 
put  a  tremendous  amount  of  thought  into 
the  legislation  before  us  now.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  is  a  dedicated  and  sincere 
Minister,  and  I  know  of  no  other  Minister 
in  any  jurisdiction  more  sincere  and  more 
dedicated  than  our  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
here  in  Ontario. 

There  was  a  time  when  certain  people  felt 
that  the  debate  on  Bill  136,  or  the  Ontario 
Medicare  bill,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
heated  and  fiercest  of  this  Parliament,  and 
what  looked  some  months  ago  like  a  debate 
to  be  remembered  has  disintegrated  into  one 
of  very  weak  argument.  We  have  seen  little 
coverage  in  the  press  regarding  this  legisla- 
tion, and  we  have  heard  very  little  con- 
troversy from  our  people  back  in  the  ridings, 
or  on  the  home-town  streets. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  taken  for 
granted  that  this  province  would  shortly  be 
introducing  a  Medicare  bill.  People  in 
Canada  have  waited  43  years  for  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Ottawa  to  bring  out  a  plan  on  a 
national  level.  I  would  not  be  surprised  that 
now  the  leader  province,  Ontario,  has  em- 
barked on  a  Medicare  plan,  "Pearson  the 
Plunger"  will  follow  us  shortly. 

I  asked  myself  when  this  measure  was 
introduced— or  when  this  measure  was  con- 
templated—why was  not  Ontario  the  first 
province  in  this  country  to  have  the  Medicare 
plan?  Why  were  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
who  are  far  behind  Ontario  as  provinces, 
bringing  out  progressive  legislation,  ahead  of 
us,  bringing  out  a  Medicare  plan?  But  on 
looking  into  the  matter  a  little  deeper  we 
reialize  that  those  provinces,  when  they  did 
bring  out  their  Medicare  plans,  had  a  very 
small  percentage  of  their  people  covered  by 


a  private  Medicare  insurance.  I  realize  that 
the  banner  province  of  Ontario,  with  75  per 
cent  or  more  of  her  people  covered  by 
private  medical  insurance,  had  no  real  urgency 
in  going  into  this  legislation. 

The  people  of  Ontario  who  I  have  spoken 
to,  the  people  in  my  constituency  who  have 
talked  to  me  about  Medicare,  have  mostly 
one  thought  in  mind:  Will  your  Medicare 
plan  interfere  with  our  private  plan?  I  have 
assured  them  that  it  would  not,  because  this 
province  and  this  government  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  interfering  with  what  already  is  good 
insurance. 

The  people  of  our  province  do  not  want 
compulsory  insurance;  the  people  of  our 
province  do  not  want  to  be  compelled.  The 
government  of  any  province  or  any  coimtry 
never  compels  majorities.  In  some  cases, 
minorities  are  compelled  to  accept  the  will 
of  the  people,  as  my  hon.  friends  to  the 
right  have  known  for  some  time.  Conse- 
quently, when  our  Medicare  plan  comes  into 
operation,  it  will  be  introduced  and  begin 
operation  in  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  and 
peace,  unlike  the  civil  war  that  ensued  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Saskatchewan  plan. 

I  have  to  admit  that  there  was  a  time 
when  I,  too,  envisaged  a  Medicare  plan  as  an 
all-encompassing  one,  but  on  checking  statis- 
tics, I  can  readily  see  why  my  government, 
in  all  its  wisdom,  is  adopting  the  plan  that 
has  been  presented. 

I  have  to  admit,  too,  that  I  might  have 
liked  to  have  seen  the  ophthalmologists,  the 
optometrists,  the  chiropractors  and  drugs 
covered  by  our  plan.  The  oCulists,  I  feel, 
could,  by  being  included,  save  this  province 
much  money  in  future  welfare  payments  by 
correcting  eye  problems  today.  And,  of 
covirse,  the  optometrist  plays  a  large  part  in 
eye  care  and  in  directing  clients  to  an  eye 
specialist. 

The  chiropractors,  too,  I  feel,  should  be 
covered  immediately  because  they,  too,  have 
a  large  number  of  our  residents  who  visit 
them  frequently  for  one  ailment  or  another. 
They,  too,  are  recognized  by  the  workmen's 
compensation  board,  and  for  that  reason,  I 
feel  that  they  are  an  important  segment  of 
health  care  in  this  province. 
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I  might  mention  that  I  feel  that  the  cost 
of  drugs  will  have  to  be  included  in  the 
Medicare  plan  in  this  province.  We  all  realize 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
family  doctor  and  perhaps  pay  him  $5  for 
that  visit.  Then  you  are  handed  a  prescrip- 
tion and  you  walk  across  the  street  to  the 
druggist  and  find  tliat  you  are  paying  $8  or 
$10  for  the  drug  that  the  doctor  has  pre- 
scribed. Twenty-five  years  ago,  what  good 
C^hurchill's  iodine  might  have  done,  now  we 
are  re(iuired  to  pay  $8  to  $10  for  some 
myocetin  or  other  antibiotic.  At  one  time 
tJiis  province  did  have  a  Royal  commission 
investigating  the  cost  of  drugs  and  I  feel  that 
that  commission  did  not  delve  deeply  enough 
into  the  cost  of  this  commodity. 

We  consider  that  this  is  a  strong  beginning 
in  the  Medicare  field  in  tliis  province  and  I 
am  sure  that  in  the  not-too-distant  future, 
the  segments  that  have  been  omitted  and  that 
I  have  mentioned,  will  be  included.  We  will 
hail  his  plan  as  another  major  step  in  the 
progress  of  this  province. 

I  ha\'e  made  certain  observations  in  listen- 
ing to  hon.  members  of  this  House  participate 
in  this  debate  and  I  was  most  interested  in 
tlie  statement  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt),  when  he  was 
mentioning  something  about  being  consistent. 
We  all  recall  that  frosty  Friday  morning  in 
March,  1964,  when  the  then  member  for 
Dovercourt,  now  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position (Mr.  Thomp.son),  rose  in  this  House- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  rose  in  this  House  on 
that  frosty  Friday  morning  and  made  a  very 
impassioned  speech  with  regard  to  section 
14  of  Bill  99.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  ever  made  a  speech, 
that  was  it. 

An  hon.  member:  What  side  is  the  hon. 
member  on? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  On  that  occasion,  in  his 
best  form,  he  came  out  against  this  govern- 
ment and  the  province  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  now,  when  we  are 
debating  our  Medicare  plan,  he  feels  that 
we  should  have  a  compulsory  plan.  The  hon. 
member  who,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  would 
not  encroach  on  any  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  this  province,  now  feels  that  it  is 
((uite  in  order  to  do  so.  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  is  being  consistent? 

It  is  easy  for  the  official  Opposition  and  the 
NDP  to  scream  for  this  and  for  that,  for 
scliemes  of  all  descriptions  that  would  be  be- 
yond the  financial  ability  of  our  people.  Many 


are  sound  busines.smen  in  their  own  ridings, 
but  as  members  of  the  Opposition  they  be- 
come spendthrifts  and  lose  sight  of  the  sources 
of  our  revenue  and  how  far  they  will  go 
toward  meeting  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our 
people.  It  is  (luite  easy  to  talk;  it  is  quite 
easy  to  advocate  many  things.  If  one  does 
not  have  to  put  up,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get 
them   to   shut   up. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  that 
I  am  supporting  this  bill  completely  because 
I  feel  that  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
greatest  health  plan  known  anywhere  on  this 
continent. 

Mr.  II.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  speak  on  this  bill,  I  re- 
call vividly  being  part  of  a  group  of  persons 
who  presented  a  brief  to  the  Royal  commis- 
sion on  health  services  on  behalf  of  the 
Ganadian  welfare  council.  The  comments 
from  Mr.  Justice  Hall  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission— and  I  would  like  to 
say  that  most  of  the  members  were  either 
former  Tories  or  present  Tories— were  very 
favourable  and  many  of  the  recommendations 
of  that  brief  are  now  included  in  the  final 
report  of  the  Hall  commission.  I  mention  these 
facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  that  I  was  in- 
terested in  that  problem  long  before  fate 
would  have  it  that  I  take  part  in  the  debate 
on   this   bill. 

I  heard  many  comments  from  hon.  mem- 
bers on  the  government  side  to  the  eff^ect 
that  the  Liberal  Party  had  changed  its  posi- 
tion over  the  years  on  this  important  matter 
regarding  the  health  of  our  people,  and  I  say, 
why  not?  Our  party  is,  has  been,  and  will 
always  l)e  the  party  of  reform  and  we  cannot 
but  go  along  with  the  Hall  report  becau.se  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  our  party 
after  very  thorough  research  in  this  field. 

May  I  make  a  comment  or  two  on  some 
of  the  remarks  made  in  this  debate  by  some 
of  the  hon.  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House?  The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Walker)  said  this  afternoon  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  the  com- 
plete programme  of  medical  services.  They 
receive  these  services  by  either  paying  a 
premium  to  a  private  insurer  or  a  co-operative 
such  as  PSI  or  AMS.  Many  have  gone  heavily 
into  debt  becau.se  of  serious  illness  in  their 
family  in  order  to  obtain  medical  services. 
The  only  people  who  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  problem  are  those  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving welfare  allowances  and  this  bill  does 
not    change   this   situation. 

The  hon.  member  for  Dufl^erin-Simcoe  (Mr. 
Downer)  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  the  Tory 
approach   to   this   Medicare   programme.   His 
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remarks  have  convinced  me  that  this  province 
cannot  afford  not  to  have  a  comprehensive, 
universal  health  insurance  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  let  me  commend 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  for  his  honesty 
and  his  complete  frankness  in  introducing 
this  bill.  As  he  stated  in  this  House  last 
week  when  he  introduced  this  so-called 
Medicare,  this  bill  is  by  no  means  the  final 
word  in  health  care  in  Ontario.  For  recogniz- 
ing this  obvious  fact  the  hon.  Minister  must 
be  commended,  but  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  are  disappointed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  Minister  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  admit  what  must  be  apparent  to  everyone 
that  this  bill  is  not  even  an  adequate  be- 
ginning. 

To  give  the  hon.  members  some  idea  of 
the  inadequacy  of  this  bill  I  would  like  to 
quote  now  from  the  May  27  edition  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  on  page  7,  and  show  some 
of  the  inadequacies  in  the  preparation  behind 
the  bill.  The  report  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
reads,  and  I  quote: 

In    the    introduction    to    the    bill.    Dr. 

Dymond  admitted  we  would  still  need  to 

know  a  good  deal  about  the  adequacy  of 

insurance  contracts  in  force. 

Again: 

We  have  scant  knowledge  of  how  much 
care  is  provided  for  those  who  have  no 
insurance  and  cannot  pay  for  their  health 
care,  nor  have  we  any  reliable  statistics 
of  the  cost  of  such  care.  Of  course,  we  could 
apply  national  or  provincial  averages,  but 
there  are  many  factors  involved  in  health 
care  so  that  at  best  such  averages  might 
be  little  other  than  educated  guesses.  Dr. 
Dymond  said. 

Still  quoting: 

All   this    vagueness    is    odd,  for   as    Dr. 

Dymond  declared  when  asked  about  cer- 
tain criticisms  of  the  proposed  Act,  "This 

bill  was  not  created  overnight,  you  know. 

I  have  been  worrying  on  this  exactly  six 
years." 

That  is  the  end  of  what  I  want  to  read  from 
the  Globe  and  Mail. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  been  working  on 
this  Medicare  bill  for  six  years,  and  yet  in 
that  period  of  time  he  has  failed  to  collect 
the  accurate  statistical  information  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  draft  adequate  and 
proper  legislation  regarding  medical  health 
insurance.  Small  wonder  that  this  bill  is 
inadequate. 

The  hon.  members  on  the  government  side 
cannot  deny  that  this  bill  is  inadequate.  They 
probably  will  deny  that  this  is  Medicare.  They 


will  undoubtedly  object  that  this  bill  is  not 
referred  to  as  Medicare  or  as  a  Medicare 
bill,  but  as  a  medical  services  insurance  bill, 
and  that  nowhere  do  the  terms  Medicare  or 
Medicare  insurance  appear  in  this  bill.  Of 
course,  they  are  right.  Medicare  is  a  word 
which  has  been  coined  and  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  word  which  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
a  bill  of  this  nature. 

Yet  the  hon.  members  of  the  government 
cannot  deny  that  this  bill  is  called  a  Medicare 
bill  by  the  press  and  accepted  as  a  Medicare 
bill  by  the  public.  In  this  sense  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  is  deceiving  the  people 
of  Ontario.  This  bill  is  not  Medicare,  and 
the  sooner  the  government  admits  that  to  the 
people,  the  better  off  it  will  be.  If  this  is  an 
attempt  at  Medicare  then  it  is  a  crazy  patch- 
work attempt,  a  hodge-podge  of  ideas,  a  bill 
which  complicates  and  confuses  basic  prin- 
ciples so  much  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  must  wonder  whether  the  government 
is  really  that  naive  about  the  legislation  it 
drafts  or  whether  it  is  so  much  in  love  with 
the  administrative  red  tape  and  outdated 
philosophy  that  it  consciously  chooses  the 
worst  methods  available  to  achieve  politically 
desirable   goals. 

I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  not  really  Medicare  and  I  feel  I  must 
explain  further  what  I  mean  by  this.  Medi- 
care is  an  artificial  word,  and  so  it  has  many 
meanings  and  many  connotations,  but  one 
thing  which  it  definitely  does  imply  is 
universal  coverage  for  illness.  By  universal 
coverage  I  mean  that  adequate  health  serv- 
ices shall  be  available  to  all  the  people  of 
Ontario,  regardless  of  where  they  live,  their 
present  or  future  state  of  health,  their  finan- 
cial resources.  This  is  something  which  the 
present  bill  does  not  guarantee  and  so  it 
cannot  truly  be  called  Medicare. 

I  know  that  in  this  explanatory  note 
attached  to  the  bill,  it  is  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  medical  insur- 
ance available  to  every  resident  of  Ontario 
regardless  of  age,  state  of  past  or  present 
health,  financial  means  or  occupation,  and 
to  do  this  the  government  intends  to  provide, 
through  The  Department  of  Health,  medical 
services  insurance  for  those  people  who  are 
unable  to  pay  the  whole  of,  or  part  of,  the 
cost  of  such  insurance. 

This  all  reads  very  well  but  is  this  actually 
what  the  bill  does?  I  say,  no,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  does  not.  There  are  three  economic 
sections  in  our  economy.  There  is  the  lower 
economic  group  on  relief  and  on  pension; 
there  is  the  middle  group,  the  low-income 
group,    and    there    are    those    in    the    higher 
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bracket.  The  ones  in  the  lowest  economic 
j^roup  are  cared  for.  They  can  get  their 
insurance  through  the  government;  whether 
they  will  take  out  insurance  or  not  is  another 
matter  entirely,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
discussed  in  much  detail  before  this  debate 
is  over.  The  fact  remains  they  can  get  it, 
they  are  cared  for  within  their  very  narrow 
limits  of  coverage  offered  by  this  bill.  What 
of  the  higher  income  group?  Obviously,  they 
can  buy  it,  so  we  have  disposed  of  the  two 
extremes. 

When  we  come  to  the  middle  group,  the 
low-income  group,  that  is  another  matter. 
Contrary  to  whatever  the  government  says  in 
that  nice  little  explanatory  note  attached,  so 
that  we  will  not  read  the  bill  too  carefully, 
the  low-income  group  actually  suffers  under 
tliis  bill.  Why?  Because  they  are  making  too 
nuich  money  to  qualify  for  government  assist- 
ance and  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  health 
care.  This  is  not  just  a  theoretical  argument, 
plucked  from  nowhere,  but  is  borne  out  by 
the  statistics  which  abound  in  the  Royal 
commission  on  health  services  report  and 
which  the  government  chose  blatantly  to 
ignore. 

The  information  in  that  report  indicates 
that  the  total  costs  of  heahh  care,  including 
medical,  dental,  drugs  and  other  services,  is 
approximately  $346  a  year  for  an  average 
family.  The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  maximum  any  family  should  spend  on 
health  is  seven  per  cent  of  its  income.  This 
implies  that,  in  order  to  get  full  coverage,  a 
family  would  have  to  be  making  $4,930  a 
year.  The  average  family  with  two  children 
must  start  paying  taxes  after  it  makes  $2,700; 
thus,  when  its  income  reaches  $3,700,  it  is 
not  eligible  for  any  government  subsidy  at 
all  and  yet  it  is  still  $1,300  shy  of  the  income 
that  the  Hall  commission  recommends  is 
minimal   to   buy  adequate  health   coverage. 

And  now  the  truly  shocking  thing:  Over 
20  p(>r  cent  of  all  the  families  in  Ontario  fall 
in  this  income  group.  That  is,  one-fifth  of 
Ontario's  poi:)ulation  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
lo  buy  medical  insurance  under  this  plan— 
and  the  government  calls  this  a  universal 
plan!  But  the  fact  that  it  is  not  universal, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  Medicare 
is  only  one  of  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the 
legislation  we  ha\e  before  us.  If  the  govern- 
ment were  to  admit  to  the  people  tomorrow 
what  is  certainly  the  truth,  that  this  is  not  a 
Medicare  scheme,  that  it  applies  to  only 
four-fifths  of  the  province,  we  would  still 
take  issue  with  this  bill  and  this  government. 

Let  us  examine  the  implications  of  the 
government's   so-called   income   tests.     I   say, 


"so-called"  because  it  is  a  means  test  and 
not  only  a  means  test  but  one  of  the  worst 
kind  of  means  test.  A  test  that  determines 
only  income  and  not  ability  to  pay  and  a  test 
that  is  impossible  to  enforce  in  any  case.  We 
in  the  Liberal  Party  are  opposed  to  means 
tests  but,  at  least,  we  realize  that  means 
tests  do  determine  ability  to  pay.  Income 
tests  do  not  even  do  this,  they  merely  deter- 
mine income  and  the  two  things  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  in  every  case.  So  we 
are  opposed  to  an  income  test  on  this  ground 
and  we  are  also  opposed  to  it  because  it  is 
impossible  to  enforce. 

Presumably  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  or 
his  new  creation,  the  medical  insurances  serv- 
ices division,  is  just  going  to  open  up  an 
office  somewhere  and  say  to  the  people: 
"Come  on  in,  sign  up  for  free  medical  insur- 
ance; by  the  way,  how  much  income  tax 
did  you  pay  last  year?"  The  people  do  not 
have  to  tell  them,  the  government  has  no 
way  of  checking;  Ottawa  will  not  release  the 
figures.  I  can  walk  into  the  hon.  Minister's 
little  office  and  say:  "Look,  I  did  not  pay  any 
income  tax  last  year."  And  he  will  not  know 
whether  I  am  telling  the  truth  or  taking  the 
government  for  a  ride.  And  what  is  more,  he 
cannot  find  out.  If  the  government  had 
looked  at  Alberta  they  would  have  seen  that 
this  scheme  is  full  of  loopholes  and  escape 
clauses.  They  would  have  seen  that  Alberta 
runs  a  similar  income  test  and  approximately 
2,000  people  a  year  lie  about  their  income  tax 
returns;  at  least  they  think  so.  They  cannot 
find  out  for  certain  and  neither  can  the 
government  of  this  province.  This  is  not  a 
nice  thing  to  say  about  the  people  of  Ontario 
that  they  will  falsify  their  tax  returns  but 
unfortimatcly  it  can  happen.  It  did  happen 
in  Alberta,  and  it  can  happen  here. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Is  that  a 
Liberal   decision? 

Mr.  Racine:  And  if  the  hon.  member  does 
not  believe  it,  then  let  him  go  into  a  liquor 
store  some  day  and  read  the  signatures  and 
addresses  on  the  order  slips. 

Interjection   by   an   hon.   member. 

Mr.  Racine:  So  now  we  have  a  government 
bringing  down  a  plan  which  leaves  four-fifths 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  no  better  off  than 
tliey  are  now,  and  administering  a  test  which 
is  clumsy,  inaccurate  and  cannot  be  verified. 
In  effect  they  are  handing  out  over  $70 
million  of  public  funds  a  year  on  the  honour 
system. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  I  take  it  he 
does  not  like  this  bill. 
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Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  hon. 
member  is  right. 

Mr.  Racine:  There  is  another  more  subtle 
aspect  of  basing  free  coverage  on  taxable 
income,  which  this  House  should  consider. 
What  are  the  psychological  effects  on  the 
people  of  the  middle  class  income  groups? 
We  have  seen  that  economically  they  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  to  buy  medical  insurance. 
The  Hall  commission  report  makes  this 
evident.  Psychologically  the  damage  may  be 
much  more  serious.  Our  whole  society  was 
founded  and  has  progressed  on  the  basis  of  an 
incentive  philosophy.  People  struggle  to  get 
ahead,  to  better  themselves,  and  this  is  right 
and  just  the  way  _  it  should  be,  but  now  the 
government  is  planning  to  move  in  and  put 
the  lower-income  groups  on  the  same  level 
with  the  higher-income  groups  with  respect  to 
getting  medical  insurance  easily  and  quickly. 
What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  small- 
income  groups?  They  can  go  down  now,  as 
well  as  up.  Their  incentive  and  their  desire 
to  get  ahead  is  no  longer  so  important.  If  they 
slip  back  into  a  lower-income  group,  it  is  no 
longer  so  bad.  In  fact,  it  may  be  easier  for 
them.  This  is  a  tremendous  danger  which 
the  government  has  not  foreseen.  And  provid- 
ing free  psychiatric  help,  as  they  do  in  this 
bill,  will  not  help  much  in  correcting  it. 

Consider  an  individual  example:  Let  me 
quote  to  you  from  an  article  by  Pierre  Berton 
in  Maclearfs  magazine.  This  article  is  dated 
June  15,  1963.  Mr.  Berton  writes: 

Most  people  don't  want  charity.  Like 
Terry  Louth,  a  Toronto  chartered  account- 
ant who  had  suffered  through  five  major 
operations  for  an  ulcerous  condition,  they 
want  to  say  "It's  true,"  as  the  medical  asso- 
ciation keeps  saying,  "that  no  needy  person 
has  to  go  without  medical  care."  But  must 
Canadians  be  beggared  before  getting  help? 
The  Louths  are  certainly  needy  today.  They 
spent  all  their  savings,  $3,000,  sold  their 
car,  furniture,  everything,  before  accept- 
ing welfare.  Yes,  they  had  a  group  insur- 
ance plan  too,  and  it  was  not  enough. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  in  which  he  relates 
fhe  fact  that  his  wife  was  taken  ill  and  had 
been  in  the  hospital  for  many  months.  He 
was  covered  by  two  separate  plans  of  in- 
surance: one,  at  a  maximum  of  $15,000  and 
the  other  at  a  maximum  of  $5,000.  This  man 
has  had  to  spend  considerable  time  minding 
the  children  at  home,  and  when  he  was  not 
doing  that  he  was  working  in  a  second 
position  in  order  to  cover  medical  expenses. 
This  man  has  been  trying  to  get  some  relief- 
he  may  get  it  because  of  some  error  in  the 


plan,  but  this  man  has  certainly  suffered  con- 
siderably because  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  covered  by  a  plan  such  as  we  are  recom- 
mending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  see  what  that  implies. 
The  broad  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity 
which  is  fundamental  to  this  society  is  being 
ignored  and  even  subverted  by  this  govern- 
ment bill.  The  bill  claims  to  provide  equality 
of  opportunity  by  allowing  all  people  to  pur- 
chase medical  insurance,  but  what  about 
people  like  the  Louths,  people  who  are  just 
over  the  limit  where  the  government  will  help 
them  with  their  health  problems?  Are  these 
people  getting  equality  of  opportunity  or  are 
they  being  encouraged  to  give  up,  to  stop 
fighting  serious  crippling  medical  expenses, 
or  to  become  wards  of  the  state?  In  its 
psychological  effects  this  bill  is  more  than 
bad,  it  is  downright  dangerous. 

Of  course,  you  know  our  proposals  for  a 
comprehensive  universal  medical  insurance. 
They  have  been  outlined  and  will  be  outlined 
again  in  this  debate,  but  I  would  just  like  to 
go  over  a  few  points  in  the  programme  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  First,  we  will  not  use  an  in- 
come test,  which  has  proved  unworkable  in 
other  parts  of  Canada;  second,  coverage  will 
be  extended  to  all  on  the  same  basis  and 
through  the  same  machinery  through  which 
Ontario  hospitalization  is  now  available.  This 
will  ensure  universal  coverage,  since  more 
than  99  per  cent  of  our  people  are  now 
covered  by  Ontario  hospitalization  and  will 
also  eliminate  the  tremendous  wastage  that 
the  government  plan  involves  through  high 
administrative  costs.  These  points  will  be 
further  brought  out  and  explored  before  this 
debate  is  over,  of  that  I  can  assure  you;  and 
as  the  debate  proceeds  I  can  assure  you, 
also,  that  this  fly-by-night  bill,  this  piece  of 
political  pragmatism,  will  be  shown  up  in  its 
true  light  and  exposed  as  what  it  truly  is,  a 
Medicare  myth,  designed  to  alienate  no  one 
and  satisfy  as  many  as  possible,  without  really 
doing  anything  at  all  to  provide  universal, 
comprehensive  health  insurance  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  phrase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  together  with  the  other  hon. 
members  of  my  party,  I  propose  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  proposed  by  my  leader,  the 
hon.  member  for  Dovercourt. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  start  to  make  remarks 
anent  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  deal  very 
briefly  with  a  few  things  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East  just  said. 

First  of  all,  he  was  quite  right  in  saying 
that  we  would  tell  the  public,  tell  you,  sir, 
and  the  House  through  you,  that  this  is  not 
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Medicare.  We  have  never  pretended  that  it 
was  Medicare.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  know 
what  Medicare  is;  I  take  it  that  Medicare  is 
a  complex  of  two  words,  medical  and  care. 
No  government— I  have  said  in  this  House 
many  times  —  no  government  can  provide 
medical  care,  because  no  government  is 
capable  of  practising  medicine. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  did  the  government  say 
on  its  platform  in  1963— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Throughout  all  of  the 
election  campaign,  sir,  I  defy  any  person  in 
Ontario  to  find  where  I  used  the  word 
"Medicare"  as  a  part  of  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  Party's  platform. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  you,  but  the  government 
in  their  propaganda. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noticed  that  running  through  the  fabric  of 
all  the  statements  made  by  the  Opposition, 
Medicare  is  used  in  conjunction  with  reference 
to  the  Hall  commission  report.  Now,  from  that 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  they 
are  trying  to  tell  vis  is  that,  in  their  opinion. 
Medicare  is  what  the  Hall  commission  pro- 
poses—which is  a  total  health  care  plan,  and 
not  only  a  plan  that  will  insure  people  against 
the  costs  of  physicians'  services.  This  is 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  Bill  136. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  said 
that  four-fifths  of  the  people  will  be  no  better 
off  than  now,  because  they  have  statistics 
and  several  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition 
benches  have  remarked  that  we  did  not  have 
enough  statistics;  we  have  piles  of  statistics, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  would  not  add  anything 
to  the  debate  by  reproducing  them  here, 
except  to  fill  a  great  deal  of  space  in  Hansard. 
Four-fifths  of  our  population,  we  know,  are 
well  covered  already  by  comprehensive  insur- 
ance that  provides  protection  against  phy- 
sicians' costs,  and  by  the  terms  of  this  bill— as 
is  already  evident,  and  we  shall  go  on  to 
show  again— 25  per  cent  are  provided  for 
imder  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

I  was  rather  interested  to  hear  him  say, 
sir,  tliat  the  Liberals  do  not  believe— and  I 
think  I  quote  him  accurately- in  the  means 
test.  I  just  leaned  over  to  ask  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile)  if  the  federal  government  hands  him 
out  all  the  assistance  for  his  welfare  pro- 
gramme without  insistence  iipon  a  means  test 
and  he  assured  me  that  this  is  not  so.  If 
the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario  does  not  believe 
in  a  means  test,  it  is  rather  unique  in  Canada 
insofar  as  Liberals  are  concerned. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  listening  to  the  hon. 


leaders  of  tlie  Opposition  and  the  NDP  (Mr. 
MacDonald)— and  I  tried  to  listen  to  them 
carefully— first  of  all,  I  was  bound  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  apparently  does  not  understand 
Bill  136,  or  if  he  does,  he  then,  deliberately, 
I  take  it,  or  I  hope  unwittingly,  made  some 
completely  wrong  statements.  First  of  all, 
he  said  that  the  plan  was  made  to  order  for 
the  insurance  companies.  Now,  sir,  if  one 
reads  the  plan,  nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth,  for  the  insurance  companies  are 
the  one  group  involved  against  whom  we 
have  legislated.  We  have  told  them,  for 
instance,  that  they  must  provide  a  standard 
contract  for  all  of  the  people,  that  they  must 
not  cancel  it,  that  they  must  guarantee  to 
renew  it,  that  they  must  not  sell  it  at  more 
than  a  government-approved  maximum  pre- 
mium—and all  of  these  things  they  must  do 
on  pain  of  losing  their  licence. 

And  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  said— and  read- 
ing from  a  report  which  I  gather  he 
attributed  to  some  labour  organization— that 
the  medical  services  insurance  council 
would  ignore  the  rights  of  the  public.  Yet 
the  bill  specifically  states  that  the  council 
shall  consist  of  nine  members,  five  to  repre- 
sent the  public,  two  to  represent  the  medical 
profession  and  two  to  represent  the  carriers, 
the  three  groups  most  intimately  involved. 

I  was  rather  interested  in  his  hypothetical 
case,  sir.  If  he  had  only  thought  about  his 
hypothetical  case  himself  and  read  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  the  bill,  he  would  have  seen 
that  Charlie  was  all  right  and  would  have 
been  well  looked  after. 

I  notice  that  he  espoused  the  word 
"universality"  and  I  have  noticed  that  word 
running  through  the  comments  of  all  of  his 
people.  I  wonder  why  they  so  meticulously 
avoid  the  word  "compulsion."  From  their 
statements,  I  gathered  that  by  "universality" 
they  actually  meant  "compulsion."  I  went  to 
the  New  Oxford  Dictionary  tonight  and  I 
found  that  there  is  no  relationship  between 
these  two  words.  With  a  plethora  of  words 
which  were  very  obviously  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition^ 
he  has  said  to  us  in  effect,  "Your  plan  is  not 
compulsory,  it  does  not  go  far  enough  or  fast 
enough." 

He,  too,  cited  the  Hall  report  in  many 
instances  and  he  spoke  about  its  recommen- 
dations, but  he  did  not  point  out  to  the 
House,  sir,  that  this  report  is  predicated  on 
federal  participation,  indeed  this  is  the 
foundation  of  the  report  and  this  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report  are  predicated.   This  being 
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the  case,  what  about  recommendation  199? 
When  is  the  federal  government  going  to 
implement  this  recommendation,  which 
according  to  Mr.  Justice  Hall  was  the  first 
that  ought  to  be  recommended  because  it 
calls  for  the  summoning  of  a  Dominion- 
provincial  conference  on  this  subject  within 
six  months  of  the  tabling  of  that  report  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  were  supposed  to 
be  in  Ottawa  now  and  the  conference  was 
cancelled. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  it  not  scheduled  for  July  1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  not  heard  of  it 
yet. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  And  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  next  thing  that  puzzled  me  all  through 
the  hon.  member's  remarks  was  why  he  has 
been  unsuccessful— or  if  he  has  tried,  and  I 
presume  he  has— in  selling  his  beliefs  and 
his  gospel  to  his  federal  running  mate  in  the 
same  riding  he  represents,  Mr.  Gordon,  who 
has  a  very  great  deal  to  say  in  the  councils 
of  the  federal  government. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  also  insisted  upon  compulsion.  He  is 
completely  and  totally  frank  about  it;  he  com- 
plains of  the  greater  cost.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  where  there  is 
anything  in  Bill  136  that  will  affect  the  cost 
of  insurance  now  in  effect.  There  will  be  no 
interference— and  this  we  have  specifically 
stated— in  the  insurance  carried  now  by  exist- 
ing groups  or  other  contracts,  be  they  group 
or  individual.  So  why  he  and  his  colleagues 
should  have  a  fear  of  a  possible  increase  in 
costs  because  of  this  bill,  I  cannot  see. 

There  can  be  increases  in  costs  if  there 
is  an  increase  in  demand  for  service.  The 
cost  is  intimately  and  directly  tied  to  the 
utilization  and  this  is  an  inexorable  law  of 
insurance  life.  The  maximum  premium,  the 
premium  that  is  to  be  set  by  government  or 
approved  by  government,  is  to  be  set  for 
the  high-risk  cases  only  and  it  will  not  auto- 
matically mean  that  the  premium  for  all 
individual  contracts  will  become  the  maxi- 
mum premium.  This  is  a  highly  competitive 
business  and  I  can  see  no  reason  to  expect 
that  all  of  the  insurance  carriers  are  suddenly 
going  to  up  their  premiums  just  because  a 
maximum  has  been  set  for  high-risk  costs. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  com- 
plained  about   a  greater  variety  of  policies. 


Again  this  Bill  136  only  makes  provision  for 
one  policy— the  same  policy,  be  it  first-dollar 
coverage  or  a  deductible  co-insurance  con- 
tract, but  it  is  the  one  policy  and  this  is  all 
the  bill  will  add.  While  it  will  be  uniquely 
identifiable,  it  will  not  be  any  different  from 
many  comprehensive  policies  which  are  now 
on  the  market  and  have  been  sold  for  a  long 
time.  The  standard  contract  is  the  only  stipu- 
lation of  the  government  bill  and  it  is  to 
provide  for  the  physicians'  services  by  and 
large  required  by  the  average  family  in  a 
normal  lifetime. 

The  hon.  member  suggested  that  the 
standard  contract,  in  its  provisions,  was  not 
-as  good  as  the  PSI  blue  plan,  and  I  have  to 
differ  with  him  in  this  because  it  certainly 
is.  We  have  not  physiotherapy  or  radio- 
therapy in  our  standard  contract,  but  these 
are  already  provided  under  the  extended 
insurance  benefits  of  OHSC,  as  were 
approved  last  year  or  were  announced  to  the 
House  last  year. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  is  afraid 
that  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Alberta  perhaps  has  found  itself  and 
I  can  appreciate  his  concern  about  this.  I 
was  very  distressed  myself  when  I  read  that 
15  per  cent  of  the  low-income  group  in 
Alberta  had  not  been  included  for  some 
reason  or  another,  but  it  is  not  for  me  or  for 
us  here  to  criticize  or  find  fault  with,  or  to 
condemn,  a  programme  initiated  and  carried 
on  by  another  province. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon.  Min- 
ister did  not  take  that  view  about  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  not  criticize  it, 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  certainly 
did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  asked  some  questions 
about  it.  All  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
reading  was,  "Need  I  repeat  what  happened 
in  Saskatchewan?" 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  now  you  are  playing  with 
words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  am  not,  read  it 
in  Hansard. 

Mr.   Singer:   Do   not  look  so  innocent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am,  of  course;  you 
must  realize  that. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
happened  was  that  all  parties  ended  up  sup- 
porting Medicare— including  the  Tories. 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
government  was  defeated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  And  the  leader  of  the 
government  was  defeated,  the  first  time  in 
his  experience.  It  is  rather  strange,  is  it  not? 

However,  I  did  look,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining if  we  could  avoid  any  pitfalls,  at  what 
apparently  caused  diflBculty  in  Alberta.  I  came 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  a  large  nimiber  in 
Alberta  had  been  excluded  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  government  assistance  was  not 
high  enough.  They  have  not  at  any  time  pro- 
vided total  coverage  for  the  non-taxable 
income    groups. 

Indeed,  sir,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  diverged  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  Hagey  conmiittee,  which  proposed  that 
the  earners  who  were  in  the  non-income-tax- 
able group  should  be  subsidized  to  the  extent 
of,  say,  70  per  cent.  There  is  not  much  use, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  saying  to  a  man,  "Here  is  a 
loaf  of  bread  for  10  cents,"  if  he  has  not  got 
the  10  cents.  We  did  not  think  that  it  mat- 
tered very  much  where  one  drew  his  money, 
whether  from  welfare  assistance  or  other 
social  assistance,  or  whether  he  earned  that 
amount  of  money.  If  he  were  in  receipt  of  an 
income  not  subject  to  income  tax,  we  be- 
lieved that  he  should  have  100  per  cent  cov- 
erage. I  beheve  herein  our  proposal  differs 
largely  from  that  of  Alberta. 

Of  course,  in  Saskatchewan,  here  again  all 
the  people  do  pay  premiums.  I  have  to 
criticize  this  because  in  Saskatchewan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  a  compulsory  plan  and  every- 
body paying  a  premium,  albeit  a  small  one, 
what  is  the  use  of  giving  the  man  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  10  cents  if  he  does  not  have  10 
cents?  There,  they  put  him  in  jail,  and  indeed 
I  was  shocked  to  read  in  the  Regina  Leader 
Post  of  an  old  man  of  75— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  lion.  Minister  was  not 
.shocked  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  was  shocked  to  read 
of  an  old  man  of  75  years  of  age,  dying  on 
the  courthouse  steps,  going  in  to  answer  a 
summons  because  he  had  not  paid  his 
premiums. 

Now,  I  have  to  be  critical,  sir,  because  I 
am  simply  rebutting  criticism  that  has  been 
levelled  against  our  government  on  many 
occasions  by  my  hon.  friends  of  the  NDP. 
I  almost  said  the  NDP  party,  but  I  forgot 
my  hon.  friends  told  me  that  "P"  was 
redundant. 

In  Saskatchewan,  sir,  they  demand  that 
the  municipalities  must  pay  premiums  for 
certain  persons.  I  think  that  we  would  have 


little  difficulty  in  finding  recorded  in  Hansard 
many  instances  where  we  have  been  criticized 
by  the  representatives  of  the  NDP  in  this 
House,  because  we  were  inflicting  these 
matters  on  municipalities.  Indeed,  I  think  one 
of  the  points  of  which  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  Soutli  made  a  good  deal  when  he  was 
debating  Bill  163,  was  the  fact  that  in  that 
bill  we  made  provisions  that  municipahties 
may  make  provision  for  assistance  to  certain 
groups.  He  will  be  pleased  to  know,  I  am 
sure,  that  we  have  withdrawn  that  from  the 
new  Bill  136. 

In  his  comparison  of  costs,  the  hon.  member 
spoke  about  the  cost  in  Saskatchewan  vis-^- 
vis  the  cost  suggested  by  the  Hagey  com- 
mittee for  Ontario,  but  in  Ontario  the  only 
cost  the  government  will  have  anything  to  do 
with  will  be  the  cost  for  those  whom  we 
supi^ort  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  maximum 
premium. 

Then  he  said,  and  I  think  this  was  the 
piece  de  resistance,  that  the  Saskatchewan 
plan  vindicates  tiie  Hall  proposals.  One  of 
the  other  hon,  members  of  his  group,  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkview,  also  said  this 
afternoon  that  Saskatchewan  has  a  Hall  plan. 
This,  sir,  is  just  not  right.  Saskatchewan  has 
not  got  a  Hall  plan,  because,  I  repeat,  the 
Hall  proposal  is  for  a  complete  health  serv- 
ices plan;  not  only  physicians'  services;  not 
physicians'  services  in  hospitals;  not  physi- 
cians' services,  hospitals  and  drugs;  but  every- 
thing bound  up  in  one.  That  is  the  only  Hall 
plan  that  I  can  glean  from  a  reading  of  the 
report  and  I  have  read  both  of  them;  I  have 
read  the  main  one  three  times  over. 

Sir,  if  the  Saskatchewan  plan  vindicates 
the  Hall  proposal,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
Mr.  Justice  Hall  would  be  very  disappointed, 
because  no  other  jurisdiction  in  the  country 
has  seen  fit  to  follow  the  lead  of  this  province. 

Then  my  hon.  friend  from  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter)  made  some  statements,  he  made  a 
very  impassioned  address.  I  have  to  say  he  was 
a  little  confused  on  certain  things.  He  com- 
plained, as  did  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East,  a  few  moments  ago,  that  we  had  been 
studying  this  for  six  years  and  we  did  not 
have  all  the  answers.  I  make  no  apology  for 
that,  sir,  and  if  I  study  it  for  60  more  years, 
I  do  not  expect  to  have  all  the  answers.  My 
hon.  friend  gave  me  a  very  good  bit  on  which 
to  hang  my  hat  here.  He  said  that  the 
European  plans,  having  been  in  force  since 
1880-1  think  it  was  1886,  was  it,  that  Bis- 
marck introduced  his  plan  in  Germany? 
Germany  is  still  today  looking  for  answers, 
many  of  them,  as  is  every  jurisdiction  that 
has  ever  undertaken  this  plan,  and  we  will 
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continue  to  look  for  answers,  because  we 
never  will  find  all  of  them.  All  of  them  are 
not  in  this  tremendously  comprehensive 
volume,  commonly  called  the  Hall  report. 

Then  my  hon.  friend  said,  "What  choice  is 
there,  if  there  is  no  government  plan?"  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  see  it,  and  as  I  know  the  health 
care  insurance  field  today,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  choices,  a  great  variety  of  choices 
available  to  the  public  today.  One  can  almost 
get  a  health-care  plan  tailored  to  suit  his 
wants  or  his  needs.  That  is  how  varied  and 
how  numerous  they  are.  And  yet  my  hon. 
friend  from  Parkdale  says,  "What  choice  is 
there  if  there  is  not  a  government  plan?" 
But  on  the  other  hand,  he  and  his  party 
obviously  want  one  plan,  a  government  plan. 
He  is  worried  because  there  are  no  choices 
with  a  government  plan,  and  then  he  wants 
us  to  do  away  with  all  of  the  choices  that 
are  now  existent  and  introduce  only  a  single 
government  plan. 

I  agree  with  him  completely  there  are 
many  loopholes  in  the  present  plan,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons,  one  of  the  fundamental 
and  important  reasons,  for  Bill  136.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  substantial  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  those  who  will  provide  their  own, 
because  at  the  present  time— and  all  of  us 
have  had  experience  with  these  things— if 
they  are  stricken  with  serious  or  long-lasting 
illness,  or  if  they  are  past  that  magical 
age  on  the  calendar  of  65  years,  a  great 
many  contracts  now  in  force  have  the  right 
to  cancel  them  or  to  refuse  to  renew  the 
contract.  Bill  136  makes  this  impossible. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Parkdale  had  one 
spot  where  he  was  tremendously  inconsistent. 
When  he  was  saying  it,  I  could  not  help  but 
recall  something  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  said  when  we  came 
in  for  the  first  session  of  this  Parliament, 
following  the  election  of  1963.  He  spoke  of 
the  plans  for  the  future  of  his  party  under 
his  guidance,  and  he  spoke  about  consistency, 
and  I  wondered  what  had  happened  to  that 
consistency  when  my  hon.  friend  from  Park- 
dale  complained  because  the  health  insurance 
companies  used  health  care  insurance  as  a 
loss  leader,  and  yet  in  the  very  same  breath, 
he  screamed  about  them  gouging  the  public 
because  they  wanted  to  make  high  profits. 
You  cannot  have  both.  He  spoke,  and  many 
other  spoke  at  length- 
Mr.  Singer:  Once  get  your  foot  in  the 
door  and  you  are  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —about  the  indemnity 
companies  having  a  retention  factor,  or  a 
profit,  I  believe  he  called  it  on  cne  occasion. 


although  I  will  not  vouch  for  that.  I  only 
made  notes  from  memory.  He  spoke  of  the 
indemnity  companies  having  a  retention 
factor  or  profit  of  28  per  cent,  but  he  ignores 
the  fact,  sir,  that  these  very  same  companies, 
are  in  competition  with  the  non-profit  or  the 
prepaid  plans,  and  on  many  occasions  are 
underselling  them  today.  I  am  quite  certain 
my  hon.  friends  in  the  NDP  from  Hamilton 
will  know  of  cases  where  in  that  city,  groups 
have  dropped  the  non-profit  plan  and  have 
taken  on  insurance  under  indemnity  plans  at 
a  better  price.  I  cannot  just  recall  now  the 
union  which  told  me  of  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  The  hon. 
Minister  does  not  understand  the  insurance 
business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  believe  I  imderstand 
the  insurance  business  as  well  as  my  hon. 
friend  understands  the  practice  of  medicine. 
The  fact  does  remain,  sir,  that  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  when  the  insurance 
carriers  got  into  this  field,  they  have  been  in 
direct  competition  with  the  prepaid  plan, 
and  I  believe  they  sell  just  a  little  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  insurance.  But  this  is 
good  for  the  public.  I  really  cannot  become 
worried  about  whether  the  insurance  com- 
panies make  a  profit  or  not.  I  remember  one 
of  the  hon.  member's  previous  colleagues, 
who  left  us  at  the  last  election,  complained 
that  the  insurance  companies  would  not  stay 
in  the  business  because  they  could  not  make 
money.  At  that  time  I  said  I  could  not  care 
less,  they  were  big  boys,  now;  they  can  look 
after  themselves;  and  if  to  gain  business  they 
enter  into  competitive  price  cutting,  the  only 
person  I  can  see  gain,  sir,  is  the  consumer. 
They  can  cut  their  costs  as  low  as  they  like, 
as  long  as  the  consumer  gains.  That  is  my 
only  concern. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  made 
a  great  deal,  sir,  about  the  Liberal  Party 
speaking  for  the  little  people.  You  know,  that 
is  a  v^^ord  I  do  not  like.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
of  our  people  being  little  people,  sir.  How- 
ever, a  rose  by  any  other  name- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  No!  You 
divide  them  into  classes. 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  all  first-class. 

Hon.  Mr.  D^/mo-id:  Aga'n  I  hqve  to  say 
to  mv  hon.  f  ^erd  from  Sudbury,  sir,  that  the 
word  w^s  cf  legil  choice  and  I  was  a^^ vised 
again,  after  T  naid  nttcDtion  to  his  proposal. 
I   went   bark   to   my   legal  people   and   they 
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assured     me     that     this     was     proper     legal 
language. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  them,  tlien. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  have  them  talk 
to  the  hon.  member,  sir.  However,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  of  the  three  groups  in  this 
House  has  a  corner  on  this  "concern"  for 
the  ordinary  folk,  for  all  of  the  folk  of 
Ontario.  We  believe  as  a  party  and  as  a 
government  that  this  is  our  duty,  this  is  our 
sacred  responsibility,  sir,  while  we  stand  in 
tliis  House,  to  speak  for,  and  to  represent  all 
of  the  people  of  Ontario.  These  little  people 
have  been  our  concern.  It  has  been  our 
concern  to  see  to  it  that  through  the  legis- 
lation we  bring  to  this  House  we  keep  ever 
foremost  in  our  minds  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  all  the  province  of  Ontario. 

How  my  hon.  friend  decided  by  the  terms 
of  Bill  136  that  we  were  giving  millions  to 
the  insurance  companies,  sir,  completely 
eludes  me  because  it  has  been  made 
eminently  clear  that  not  one  dollar  of  public 
money  will  go  to  any  insurance  company,  be 
it  indemnity  or  non-profit  plan. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Huron-Bruce  put  for- 
ward a  very  good  plea  for  para-health 
services,  but  there  is  no  discrimination  in 
this.  This  was  a  very  difficult  problem  with 
which  the  committee  wrestled  and  I  have 
met  all  of  these  pecple,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  woeful  and  dreadful  things  that  my  hon. 
friends  fear— because  my  profession  happens 
to  be  that  of  a  physician,  and  the  unfair,  or 
the  biased,  or  prejudiced  approach  I  may 
take  in  dealing  with  those  things,  sir.  I  do 
not  really  believe  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  group  who  did  me  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  McRuer, 
submitting  I  should  be  cited  for  discrimina- 
tion or  something  of  the  kind.  I  think  that 
was  the  greatest  compliment  that  was  ever 
paid  me. 

However,  apart  from  tliat  one  group,  sir, 
no  group  in  the  para-hcalth  field  has  ever 
accused  me,  to  my  knowledge,  of  being 
prejudiced  against  them.  So  long  as  I  occupy 
the  chair  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  sir,  my 
only  concern  is  to  sec  that  these  services 
which  the  people  of  Ontario  want  and  look 
for  are  the  best  possible  imder  the  circum- 
stances. To  that  end  all  my  actions  have 
been  directed  and  will  continue  to  be 
directed  so  long  as  I  am  in  this  chair.  I 
forget  my  professional  loyalty,  sir;  I  have  one 
loyalty  and  that  is  to  this  government  and 
to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

The  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr. 


Davison)  compared  the  proposed  individual 
family  premium  suggested  by  the  Hagey 
commission  report  witli  the  group  family 
premium  charged  by  PSI,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  he  would  not  want  to  leave  any  wrong 
information  in  the  minds  of  the  House,  sir. 
You  cannot  compare  a  group  premium  with 
an  individual  premium.  Individual  premiums 
to  which  the  hon.  member  should  have 
referred  were  $207,  not  $159  or  $160. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  premium  is  the  hon. 
Minister  going  to  charge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Universal— again  in 
keeping  with  most  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition,  sir,  the  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  East  said  a  great  deal  about  univer- 
sality and  we  are  all  in  favour  of  universality. 
Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  basic  principles  of 
our  bill,  that  medical  services  insurance  shall 
be  universally  available. 

Then,  of  course,  we  come  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  Sudbury.  In  the  first  five  or  ten 
minutes  he  speaks— I  love  to  listen  to  him, 
sir.  He  was  concerned,  and  I  give  him  great 
credit  for  this,  about  the  numbers  who  are 
living  on  the  edge  of  poverty.  And  again  I 
say  that  no  political  party  in  this  province 
has  any  corner  in  that  concern,  sir.  Every- 
one of  us  is  concerned  about  it.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  great  volume  of  legislation  that 
passes  through  this  House  every  year  to 
realize  the  concern  of  this  government  for 
those  who  live  on  the  edge  of  poverty,  to  see 
all  of  the  things  that  are  being  undertaken 
and  done  in  an  attempt  to  lift  our  people  out 
of  this  group  altogether,  and  to  lift  them  off 
die  edge  of  poverty  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  rise  above  their  present  state. 
Rut  I  did  wonder,  while  my  hon.  friend  was 
speaking,  why  he  did  not  try  to  pour  out 
some  of  his  oratory  upon  his  colleagues  at 
Ottawa  in  the  hope  that  they  would  perhaps 
alter  the  income  tax  exemption  levels.  Now, 
he  spoke  at  great  length  and  so  did  some 
others  about  compulsion  in  education  and 
compulsion  in  health.  Of  course  there  is 
compulsion  in  education,  Mr.  Speaker;  we  do 
not  want  an  illiterate  population.  But  he 
forgot  to  state  further  that  the  compulsion 
in  education  stops  when  the  child  reaches  the 
age  of  accoimtability.  As  soon  as  the  child 
reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  and  can  make  a 
deternnnalion  for  himself  he  does  not  have 
to  go  to  school  any  more.  He  makes  that 
election  for  himself  or  in  concert  with  his 
parents  if  he  is  well  trained  and  well  raised. 

And  then  the  statement  of  the  philosophy 
that  my  hon.  friend  tried  to  weave  around 
this   business   of  freedom,   that  there   cannot 
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be  true  freedom  without  economic  security. 
I  would  agree  with  that,  sir.  But  how  in  the 
name  of  reason  is  one  any  more  secure  eco- 
nomically because  the  government  takes  his 
money  from  him  and  spends  it  rather  than 
leaving  him  to  spend  it  himself?  This  will  not 
enhance  his  economic  security  nor  will  it 
enhance  his  freedom.  I  say  to  you,  sir,  the 
more  government  takes  away  from  the  people 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  become  enslaved. 
In  the  history  of  society,  all  the  great  nations, 
■all  the  great  empires  of  the  past,  as  I  read 
history,  fell  for  two  reasons:  They  depended 
too  much  upon  government;  they  became 
enslaved,  they  became  soft  and  faded  into 
oblivion. 

If  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  give  true  free- 
dom to  the  individual;  if  the  government  is 
to  look  after  him  as  far  as  health  care  is 
concerned;  providing  he  is  capable  of  look- 
ing after  himself,  then  why  not  look  after 
him  so  far  as  his  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  and  all  of  the  necessities,  the  basic 
necessities  of  everyday  living  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  his  pension,  or  his  hospital- 
ization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hon.  friend  spoke  about  priorities  and  I  am 
going  to  leave  that  for  the  moment  and  come 
back  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  I  would  remind 
members  that  the  Minister  is  making  the 
speech.  I  think  he  was  quite  reticent  when 
other  members  were  speaking  and  I  would 
ask  the  members  to  give  him  the  privilege 
which  he  should  have  when  he  is  presenting 
his  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  touched  a  raw  nerve 
apparently.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  get  back 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  All  in  all,  throughout 
all  of  the  speeches  of  the  Opposition  there 
are  some  common  threads  running  through 
the  whole  fabric.  I  do  not  need  to  say,  be- 
cause it  is  perfectly  apparent  to  all  of  us,  not 
only  to  us  who  sit  in  this  House,  but  to  all  of 
the  people  of  Ontario,  that  we  know  exactly 
where  the  New  Democratic  Party  stands  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  And  they  do  deserve 
to  be  commended  for  this,  sir,  because  con- 
sistently and  without  deviation  they  have 
stuck  to  their  programme  and  stuck  to  their 
policy.  I  recall  when  I  first  heard  it— I  was  a 
freshman,  I  believe  in  university,  beginning 
to  cut  my  political  teeth.  I  had  just  recently 
qualified    to    become     a    Canadian    and     I 


wondered  how  I  should  vote.  I  thought  the 
best  way  to  learn  was  to  hear  the  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  political  parties  who  were 
periodically  invited  to  speak  to  the  student 
body.  The  first  one  I  heard  was  a  man 
whose  figure  and  manner  and  everything  else 
made  a  serious  impact  upon  my  memory,  but 
'what  he  said  did  not. 

He  was  nonetheless  a  great  man,  the  late 
J.  S.  Woodsworth.  His  missionary  zeal  and 
his  passion  for  his  cause  could  hot  help  but 
impress  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  were  the 
depression  days,  as  you  will  recall.  But  the 
thing  that  impressed  me  was  that  the  full 
burden  of  his  theme  was  that  government 
should  do  everything  for  everybody. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  did  not 
listen  to  him  very  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  And  here  we  were,  sir, 
a  group  of  young  men  and  women  about  to 
embark  on  a  life's  career,  hoping  to  make 
some  contribution  to  the  society  which  was 
then  helping  us,  and  Mr.  Woodsworth  did 
not  challenge  us  to  face  up  to  and  grasp  the 
opportunities  which  this  great  province  and 
this  great  nation  offered  us.  He  expounded 
his  party's  policy   on   Medicare— even  then. 

The  next  man  I  heard  was  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King— 

An  hon.  member:  With  his  crystal  ball! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
neither  had  with  him  his  crystal  ball  nor  his 
dog. 

Mr.  Trotter:  What  has  this  got  to  do  with 
the  principle  of  the  bill?  Wandering  all  over 
the  place. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Having  said  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  know  exactly  where  the  NDP 
stand.  They  have  been  consistent  in  their 
stand  and  they  have  never  deviated  from  it; 
they  have  enunciated  frequently  in  this  House 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  enunciation  has 
deviated  one  iota.  The  last  was  the  same  as 
the  first,  so  that  there  is  not  any  doubt  in 
their  minds,  nor  in  our  minds  on  this  stand. 
But  I  had  to  say  to  you,  sir,  a  great  gulf  is 
fixed  between  them— and  even  the  engineers 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  would  never 
be  able  to  build  a  bridge  long  enough  to  get 
across  that   gulf. 

We  cannot,  however,  say  the  same  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  sir, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Medicare  if  necessary  but 
not  necessarily  Medicare. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  third  man  was  the 
late  Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett  and  he,  of  course,  sold 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Proves  what  a  Tory  the 
hon.  Minister  is.  Bennett  retired  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  said  that  we  know  where  the  New 
Democratic  Party  stands  I  have  to  say  we 
cannot  say  the  same  about  the  Liberal  Party. 
We  do  know  that  the  late  Mr.  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King  paid  lip  service  to  health  care 
insurance.  First  in  1919— and  then  at  every 
election  thereafter  until  he  left  the  Canadian 


An  hon.  member:  A  great  Canadian. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  A  great  Canadian,  it  is 
true;  I  am  not  questioning  that  in  the  least. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  one  step  at  a 
time,  don't  you  know? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  He  paid  lip  service, 
sir,  but  took  no  action.  And  now  my  hon. 
friends  in  the  Liberal  Party,  I  know,  are  very 
touchy  about  history  so  we  will  come  a  little 
more  up  to  date  to  August  2,  1962,  when 
the  whole  Liberal  attitude  is  well  summed 
up  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  that  date, 
and  I  quote: 

Neither  Mr.  Wintermeyer  nor  any  other 
responsible  Liberal  spokesman  has  yet 
spoken  up  clearly  on  the  issue.  A  party 
which  endorsed  a  national  health  insur- 
ance programme  as  long  ago  as  1919, 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  1962  in 
declaring  where  it  stands. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  difference  in 
philosophy  between  the  two  but  it  does 
appear  from  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  said,  and  what  all  of  his  col- 
leagues have  said,  as  if  they  would  like  to 
embrace  the  policy  so  long  enunciated  by  the 
NOP.  The  only  difference,  sir,  is  again  that 
the  NDP  is  full  steam  ahead  and  damn  the 
torpedoes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  once  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
very  great  deal  of  talk  about  government 
responsibiHty  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  It  is  a 
question  I  have  often  asked  myself,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  of  us  have  been  ask- 
ing ourselves  questions  recently.  Government 


has  a  responsibility  in  this  field  but  I  believe 
that  its  basic  and  most  important  responsibility 
is  to  see  to  it  that  health  care  insurance 
is  available  to  all,  regardless— as  we  state  it  in 
our  bill— of  age,  state  of  health  past  or  present, 
or  financial  status.  And  to  see  to  it,  sir,  that 
this  insurance  will  not  be  cancelled  at  the 
whim  of  a  insurance  carrier,  usually  at  a 
time  when  the  person  needs  it  the  most.  There 
is  not  any  use- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Infringing  on  the  rights 
of  free  enterprise! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  is  not  any  use 

in  selling  something  to  a  person,  and  then, 
at  the  time  when  the  need  arises  that  they 
must  have  it  and  must  benefit  from  it,  to 
tell  him  that  its  benefits  are  not  available. 
This  has  happened,  and  this  can  happen 
quite  legally  under  existing  contracts  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  that  government  has 
a  responsibility  to  exercise  reasonable  controls 
on  costs  and  for  that  reason  we  have  placed 
within  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  right  that 
government  shall  approve  the  maximum 
premium  that  can  be  charged— the  high  or 
bad  insurance  risk  cases.  And  to  see  to  it— 
and  this  is  another  very  important  matter— 
because  the  conscience  of  Ontario  society 
woidd  have  its  goverment  see  to  the  provision 
of  essentials  for  all  of  those  people  who, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  cannot  look  after 
themselves— under  the  terms  of  this  bill  that 
this  medical  services  insurance  is  provided 
at  public  expense  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  it.  Further,  we  will  assist  tliose  who 
are  in  a  stated  low-income  bracket,  and  all 
this  we  have  done,  sir,  under  Bill  136. 
Let  me  submit  a  quote  to  you,  sir: 

The  state  in  organizing  security  should 
not  stifle  incentives,  opportunity  or  respon- 
sibility, it  should  leave  room  and  encourage- 
ment for  voluntary  action  by  each 
individual. 

In  case  my  hon.  friends  are  trying  to  remem- 
ber who  wrote  that,  before  they  put  their 
foot  in  their  mouth,  it  was  Lord  Beveridge. 
And  Lord  Beveridge  certainly  was  never  a 
Conservative. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  but  he  certainly  would 
not  have  supported  this  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  can  say?  He  advo- 
cated complete  medical  care. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  now  I  think,  sir, 
there  has  been  great  and  meticulous  care  on 
the  part  of  the  Liberal  Party  particularly,  to 
avoid  the  word  "compulsion"  except  to  point 
out  that  I  was  afraid  of  it.  I  am  not  afraid 
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of  it,  I  detest  the  word,  I  hate  the  word. 
Anybody  who  has  been  taught  "Scots  wha  hae 
wi*  Wallace  bled,"  could  not  do  anything  but 
hate  the  idea  of  compulsion. 

Now,  in  these  days  we  are  very  prone  to 
point  to  certain  things  and  say  that  they 
are  trends  of  our  time.  Many  of  these  are  good 
but  many,  many  of  them  are  questionable 
and,  in  my  opinion,  sir,  one  of  these  ques- 
tionable trends  is  the  very  marked  tendency 
to  compulsion  by  governments.  Does  the  gov- 
ernment know,  after  all,  what  is  best  for  the 
people  in  all  things?  When  the  good  of  the 
public  at  large  is  at  stake,  of  course,  the 
government  must  take  a  stand  and  do  this, 
but  is  the  good  of  the  people  at  large  sufFer- 
ing  because  we  do  not  compel  everybody  to 
buy  medical  services  insurance?  Is  it  better  to 
compel  everybody  to  buy  it,  sir,  and  then 
because  they  do  not  pay  the  premium,  be  it 
big  or  little,  to  put  them  in  jail?  Is  that  a 
good  thing,  is  that  a  good  feature? 

An  hon.  member:  Who  did  that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  is  a  very 
dangerous  tendency  growing  on  the  North 
American  continent,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  believe 
that  election  to  a  Parliament  vests  one  auto- 
matically with  the  ability  to  spend  the  earn- 
ings of  the  citizens  better  than  they  who  do 
the  earning.  And  then,  in  our  times  too,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  democracy.  A 
democratic  form  of  government  is  defined 
as  that  form  of  government  which  interferes 
least  with  local  and  individual  liberty.  And 
lest,  again,  my  friends  say  that  is  from  a  19th 
century  dictionary,  let  me  assure  you  it  is 
from  the  latest  one  I  could  get. 

Now,  again,  we  know  exactly  where  the 
New  Democratic  Party  stands  on  this  matter 
of  compulsion.  They  have  been  completely 
frank  and  open  about  it  and  they  have  never 
changed  in  this  instance,  but  we  do  not  know 
where  the  Liberals  stand  and  we  do  not 
even  know  from  their  discussion  today, 
where  they  stand  on  it.  Nor  can  I  glean  this 
from  the  amendment  which  they  have  pro- 
posed to  Bill  136. 

We  will  not  go  very  deeply  into  history  at 
this  time  but  let  us  listen  to  the  former 
leader,  Mr.  Wintermeyer,  quoted  from  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  Wednesday,  June  3,  1959. 
He  said:  "I  think  it  is  a  shortcoming  of  our 
system  to  require  everything  to  be  done  in 
compulsory  fashion." 

And  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind,  I  do  not  recall  the  occasion,  but  1 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that 


if  he  said  it  here  everyone  of  us  would  have 
thumped  our  desks  because  this  is  sound 
thinking  in  a  free  nation. 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star,  during  an  interview 
of  May  29,  1959— he  was  interviewed  and 
questioned  by  Mr.  Beland  Honderich  of  the 
Toronto  Star— and  here  is  what  Mr.  Winter- 
meyer said: 

At  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  it  is 
feasible  in  Ontario,  I  think  we  can  eventu- 
ally pursue  a  programme  of  medical  pro- 
tection on  a  voluntary  prepaid  arrange- 
ment. 

Only  two  years  later  Mr.  Wintermeyer  pro- 
posed a  compulsory  medical  services  plan  for 
Ontario.  If,  again,  I  read  aright  the  true 
meaning  of  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  offi- 
cial Opposition  and  his  colleagues  have  said, 
they  too  are  advocating  a  compulsory  plan 
but  they  have  not  yet  said  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  they  want  to  be  honest  and  frank  with  the 
public  of  Ontario  they  ought  to  say  it  and 
they  ought  to  put  the  proper  word  upon  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  Minister 
can  state  his  views.  There  are  other  members 
left  to  speak  in  the  Liberal  Party  who  may 
disagree  with  what  he  has  said  and  so  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  reply  later. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  would  ask  the  Min- 
ister to  continue  and  also  ask  the  other 
members  to  give  him  their  attention.  Mem- 
bers are  supposed  to  speak  only  once  on 
second  reading,  and  I  would  remind  the 
member  for  Sudbury  that  he  has  spoken  on 
second  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  checked  again  on  my  notes  and  I 
apologize  humbly  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury.  I  see  I  have  a  note  here  that  he  is 
the  first  to  use  "compulsory"  in  connection 
with  their  scheme.    I  take  it  back. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
j)osition):  On  a  point  of  order,  I  would  like 
to  assure  the  hon.  Minister  that  I  used  "com- 
pulsory" and  tried  to  interpret  to  him  the 
great  fear  of  compulsion  that  he  had  in 
connection  with  hospital  insurance.  I  hope 
he  is  not  suffering  at  night  from  an  uneasy 
conscience  because  every  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  passed  is  compulsory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  say  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  used  "compulsory"  in  respect 
of  me,  but  I  have  not  heard  him  use  it  in 
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respect  of  their  own  proposals.  I  still  must 
maintain  that  I  have  no  record  of  having 
written  that  down  but  I  might  have  missed 
something.  I  will  check  Hansard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  get  back  to  the  bill,  labour 
too  has  had  something  to  say  about  compul- 
sion which  was  very  revealing  to  me.  Hear 
this: 

Compulsory  social  insurance  is  in  essence 
undemocratic  and  it  cannot  prevent  or 
remove  poverty.  Compulsory  sickness  in- 
surance for  workers  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  unable  to  look  after  their 
own  interests  and  the  state  must  use  its 
authority  and  wisdom  and  assume  the 
relation  of  parent  and  guardian.  Workers 
adhere  to  voluntary  institutions  in  prefer- 
ence to  compulsory  system  which  are  held 
to  be  not  only  impractical  but  a  menace 
to  their  rights,  welfare  and  liberty. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  came  from  the  tongue  of 
no  less  a  man  than  the  late  Samuel  Gompers, 
the   founder   of   the   AFL,   and   one    of   the 
greatest- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  sounds  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  if  the  representatives  of  labour 
in  our  day  have  repudiated  one  who  laid  the 
foundation  upon  which  their  strengths  and 
successes  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  does  the  hon.  Minister 
not  read  something  from  the  20th  century? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hon.  members  asks 

me  to  read  something  from  the  20th  century. 

Hear  this  then,  Mr.  Speaker.    First,  I  would 

like    to   remind    the   hon   member   that   Sam 

Gompers'    words    were    spoken   in  .the    20th 

century,   I  believe  the  date  was   1903.    But 

this  is  1965.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  statement 

from  1965  and  it  is  from  the  voice  of  labour: 

The    time    has    arrived    for    the    labour 

movement    to    mount    a    massive    drive    to 

throw  off  the  yoke  of  compulsion. 

That  is  from  the  tongue  of  Mr.  Sefton  as 
reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  May  4, 
1965. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  heard 
what  Mr.  Sefton  said  about  his  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
not  matter  about  what  was  said,  sir,  he  is 
speaking  of  compulsion.  One  cannot  adopt  a 
policy  of  one  kind  in  respect  of  one  question 
and  another  in  respect  of  another  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  thresh  over 
the  old  straw  that  has  been  threshed  so  many 


times  about  this  means  test.  We  have  stated 
unequivocably  that  this  is  an  income  test 
because  it  is  based  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
personal  income  tax,  which  most  of  us  have 
come  to  accept.  Indeed,  this  is  one  place 
where  compulsion  does  obtain  in  this  land 
and  we  must  accept  it  whether  we  will  or 
not.  But  if  this  is  an  iniquitous  means  test— 
and  the  words  are  not  mine— then  great 
numbers  of  us— not  those  who  are  seeking  to 
extract  moneys  from  the  public  Treasury  but 
who  are  being  forced  to  put  money  into  the 
public  Treasury— have  been  subjected  to  it 
for  a  long  time  and  I  have  never  heard  any 
of  us  complain  of  any  damage  to  our  dignity 
resulting. 

This  is  a  reliable  way,  in  our  opinion,  of 
determining  need  without  prying  into  the 
most  private  and  personal  affairs  of  the 
individual.  In  spite  of  all  the  discussion 
about  this,  only  one  of  those  who  have  spoken 
in  the  debate  made  any  note  of  the  statement 
written  by  Joan  Hollobon,  who  made  a  very 
objective  study  of  this  whole  matter  across 
Canada.  She  said  that  more  than  80  per 
cent  in  the  group  which  she  questioned  in 
British  Columbia  did  not  have  any  strong 
feeling  about  it. 

A  very  great  deal  has  been  made  about 
the  cost  of  public  and  private  programmes 
and  there  is  much  in  the  Hall  commission's 
report  about  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  written  in  the  Hall  commission's 
report  about  this,  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  we 
have  no  record  of  any  controlled  studies 
having  been  made  in  this  area.  Of  course, 
statistics  of  existing  companies  have  been 
checked,  both  private  and  public,  but  there 
has  been  no  controlled  study  done  to 
ascertain  whether  a  public  programme  can 
be  operated  at  less  cost  than  a  private  one. 

For  instance,  the  Hall  studies  all  but 
ignored  the  group  insurance  mechanism 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  the  medical 
care  field,  particularly  in  our  province.  TJiere 
is  no  intention  under  this  bill  and  there  is 
no  authority  under  this  bill,  to  interfere  with 
existing  group  plans  or  the  existing  indivi- 
dual plans,  provided  the  people  are  satisfied 
with  them.  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  the  Hall 
report  overstates  the  comparison  of  expenses 
of  a  voluntary  insurance  programme  with  a 
government-operated  one,  and  again  I  sub- 
mit this  on  the  basis  that  there  is  no  real 
factual  knowledge  on  which  to  base  this. 

For  example,  there  are  group  plans  in 
operation  in  Ontario  which  provide  insurance 
for  $3.90  for  an  individual  per  month,  or 
$13.25  for  a  family,  and  these  are  actual 
prices   quoted   from   a   service   or  non-profit 
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plan  just  last  week.  A  similar  plan  can  be 
had  from  an  indemnity  carrier— Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  plan  offering  the  same  benefits  for 
$3.03  for  an  individual,  or  $10.04  for  a 
family.  An  individual  contract  from  a  service 
plan  is  available  in  Ontario  today  at  $6  a 
month  for  an  individual  and  $17  a  month  for 
a  family.  From  an  indemnity  carrier  such 
a  contract  can  be  had  for  $5.50  and  $15.  So 
there  is  now  ample  evidence  that  competi- 
tion does  operate  and  should  continue  to 
operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

From  such  experience,  sir,  who  is  to  say 
that  government  can  operate  a  plan  any  more 
economically  than  private  enterprise?  In  our 
proposed  programme  we  believe  that  there 
can  be  comparisons  made.  The  experiences 
will  be  useful  to  us  although  not  exact,  since 
it  is  suggested  that  the  group  covered  by 
government  will  include  a  large  percentage 
of  high-risk  cost  and  high-risk  cases. 

The  Hall  commission  report  speaks  of 
conditions  in  the  nation.  It  does  not  point 
out  that  the  figure  already  covered  by 
medical  services  insurance  in  Ontario  is  80.8 
per  cent  and  this  has  increased  steadily  and 
progressively  during  the  last  five  years.  There 
have  been  far  too  many  statements  about 
costs,  or  overstatements,  which  are  just  not 
true.  For  example,  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
on  May  14,  1965,  we  read: 

Dr.  John  Hastings  contended  that  public 
schemes  are  almost  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  subscribers  and  less  expensive  to 
the  public  than  private  plans.  He  offered 
as  evidence  the  fact  that  the  premium  for 
Ontario's  proposed  plan,  which  is  to  be 
provided  by  private  carriers,  as  outlined 
in  the  Hagey  report,  is  expected  to  be 
$175  a  year,  compared  to  Saskatchewan's 
$24  per  person  charge  in  its  tax-supported 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Dr.  Hastings  had  wanted  to 
portray  an  accurate  picture,  he  would  have 
given  the  total  cost  of  the  Saskatchewan  plan, 
just  as  he  did  in  quoting  the  figures  which 
he  extracted  from  the  Hagey  committee 
report.  Who  knows  exactly  what  the  total 
cost  of  the  Saskatchewan  plan  really  is?  I 
have  asked  many  people,  and  I  know  that 
my  hon.  friend  put  on  the  record  figures 
which  were  purported  to  be  exact,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  they  are  exact; 
but  many  people  to  whom  I  have  spoken  in 
Saskatchewan  very  seriously  question  many 
of  those  figures. 

There  are  many  questions  which  will  arise 
out  of  this  programme.  We  are  quite  aware 
of  them,  we  know  that  they  will  come  up  and 
will  have  to  be  answered. 


First  of  all,  it  has  been  suggested  time 
and  time  again  that  we  are  going  to  upset 
what  is  being  done  in  the  province  now.  I 
say  to  you,  sir,  again,  that  there  is  no 
authority  nor  is  there  any  provision  in  Bill 
136  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  any  existing 
group  or  any  individual  contract,  either  with 
the  provisions  or  with  the  costs.  Only  the 
maximum  premium  for  standard  contracts 
will  be  controlled  and  this  is  only  to  protect 
those  who  ordinarily  could  not  get  medical 
services  insurance  because  of  age,  state  of 
health  or  their  financial  status.  I  submit  to 
you,  sir,  that  this  will  provide  much-needed 
protection  for  many,  and  it  may  well  be  at 
a  lower  price  than  they  are  now  paying,  if 
they  are  able  to  secure  it  at  the  present  time; 
but  the  great  majority  now  insured  will  go 
on  as  at  present. 

If  those  who  purchase  their  own  insurance 
do  not  want  to  buy  from  private  companies, 
there  is  wide  choice  and  they  may  freely  go 
to  the  non-profit  or  the  service  plan.  There 
are  some  44  such  plans  operating  all  across 
Ontario  today.  There  is  no  obstruction  to 
those  who  are  going  to  provide  coverage  for 
themselves  going  to  these  plans  to  get  it, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

This  programme  need  not  cause  any  ob- 
struction. There  is  nothing  about  the  pro- 
gramme that  will  cause  any  obstruction  to 
any  other  programme  that  may  be  developed, 
indeed,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

I  think  that  the  way  this  is  being  admin- 
istered, it  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  to 
greatly  broaden  the  scheme  as  time  and 
experience  would  dictate.  Much  has  been 
said,  particularly  by  my  hon.  colleagues  on 
the  government  side  of  the  House,  about 
priorities.  I  am  very  much  disappointed,  sir, 
that  the  Opposition  has  glossed  over 
priorities,  because  they  are  of  very  great 
importance  indeed. 

Have  proper  priorities  been  observed?  We 
believe  they  have,  and  that  by  this  proposal 
we  have  planned  wisely.  We  have  tried  to 
put  first  things  first  and  at  tlie  same  time 
meet  needs  which  are  very  real  for  many 
people  in  the  lower  income  bracket— those 
who  need  protection  most;  those,  according 
to  the  statements  made  by  many  critics  of 
this  bill,  sir,  who  are  prone  to  a  higher 
morbidity  rate  than  are  others.  These  are 
in  need  of  coverage,  and  for  them  we  have 
made  adequate  provision. 

Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to 
acquaint  all  concerned  with  the  programme 
on  its  introduction.  We  will  use  every  useful 
information  medium,  municipal  authorities, 
doctors,    public    health    nurses    and    welfare 
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authorities  to  make  known  to  our  people  what 
will  be  available  to  them. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
will  have  to  be  answered,  but  I  assure  hon. 
members  that  every  aspect  will  be  given 
careful  and  thorough  study  and  consideration. 
We  are  not  going  to  jeopardize  the  pro- 
gramme by  any  precipitate,  ill-considered  or 
careless  action. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  what  the 
maximum  premium  will  be.  I  have  to  say  to 
the  House,  sir:  According  to  the  terms  of  this 
Act  I  cannot  tell  the  House  what  the  maxi- 
mum premium  will  be,  because  it  is  specific- 
ally stated  in  the  bill  that  the  function  of  the 
medical  services  insurance  council  which  will 
be  established  under  the  Act  is  to  recommend 
the  initial  and  future  maximum  premium 
levels.  Until  the  medical  services  insurance 
council  is  set  up,  I  cannot  presume  to  set  a 
maximum.  We  have  had  actuarial  studies 
because  we  have  to  reach  a  cost  on  which  to 
base  the  coverage  for  those  whom  the  govern- 
ment will  support  in  part;  and  for  those  who 
will  be  assisted  by  government,  the  premium 
rates  will  be  $72  for  an  individual,  $144  for 
a  couple  and  $180  for  a  family. 

Now  immediately  we  will  be  told  that 
these  rates  are  higher  than  group  rates  now 
in  operation.  Of  course  they  are,  because 
we  have  been  told  that  at  least  45  per  cent 
of  those  whom  the  government  will  insure 
are  over  65  years  of  age. 

This,  of  course,  bears  out  what  my  hon. 
friends  across  the  way  have  said,  that  the 
government  is  carrying  the  high  risk  cases, 
taking  them  off  the  hands  of  the  insurance 
companies.  But  how  shallow  is  that  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  look  at  it. 
Suppose  we  put  them  on  the  insurance 
market— they  have  to  be  covered  and  the 
costs  will  be  no  higher  and  no  lower— they 
have  to  be  covered  and  so  the  insurance 
market  will  have  to  add  enough  to  every 
premium  now  existing  to  cover  the  additional 
costs  created  by  these;  so  the  people  would 
be  paying  no  matter  what  happens.  In  this 
way  the  people  are  paying  through  taxation, 
in  the  other  way  they  will  be  paying  through 
this  insurance  premium. 

For  all  of  the  broad  sweeping  statements 
that  have  been  made  and  the  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  quoted  here  anent  the 
Hall  report,  very  few  recognized  or  said  any- 
thing about  the  emphasis  that  Mr.  Justice 
Hall  and  his  colleagues  put  upon  all  health 
care  needs  and  also  upon  setting  up  realistic 
priorities.  Some  of  these,  for  the  education 
of  professional  personnel  and  the  recruitment 
of  staff  and  all  of  these  things- 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely  wish- 
having  missed  it  on  this  side  of  the  House- 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  precisely  were 
the  figures  that  he  quoted  in  his  lead  up  to 
this,  the  figures  that  ended  with  $180,  I  think 
it  was,  for  a  family.  Which  figures  were 
those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  will  be  the 
premium  structure,  if  you  will— for  those  who 
will  be  partially  subsidized  by  government. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  were  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  were  $72,  $144 
and  $180;  to  meet  the  very  pressing  needs 
to  which  I  had  reference  previously,  to  look 
after  those  in  the  non-taxable  income  group. 
Those  who,  as  several  hon.  members  across 
the  way  recently  stated,  are  now  being  looked 
after.  I  think  that  this  should  be  made 
eminently  clear.  While  some  care  has  for 
some  time  been  provided  for  those  on  social 
assistance,  it  has  been  rather  minimal  care 
and  certainly  not  the  type  of  comprehensive 
coverage  that  is  envisioned  in  the  standard 
contract. 

To  meet  this  pressing  need  and  to  fill  this 
gap  in  our  medical  care  services,  this  bill  is 
now  before  the  House.  We  believe  that  this 
bill,  through  its  provisions,  does  fill  the  in- 
surance gap  in  Ontario. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  North 
(Mr.  Wells)  already  dealt  with  this.  I  am  not 
going  over  all  of  the  figures,  other  than  to 
remind  hon.  members  that  the  insurance  gap, 
according  to  the  statistics  which  we  have— 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
very  soundly  based  statistics— the  insurance 
gap  in  1965  is  estimated  to  be  968,000. 
Yet  we  have  made  provision  under  this  bill 
to  provide  total  coverage  for  a  non-taxable 
population  of  977,000,  or  a  favourable  bal- 
ance of  9,000.  Now  how  this  comes  about, 
of  course,  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  coverage  is  already  being 
provided  for  or  by  some  of  these  people.  So 
we  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  the  insurance 
gap— again  I  repeat,  according  to  well  based 
statistics— is  9,000  less  than  the  non-taxable 
population.  These  we  propose  to  cover 
entirely  out  of  public  funds  under  the  terms 
of  Bill  136. 

In  addition,  we  propose  to  assist  a  further 
800,000  in  low  income  groups,  although  they 
have  income  subject  to  income  tax. 

We  rei5eat,  sir,  that  on  the  basis  of  these 
findings,  support  of  the  non-taxable  popula- 
tion, as  we  propose,  to  the  extent  of  100  per 
cent,  would  more  than  cover  the  insurance 
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gap    that    now    exists    in    the    province    of 
Ontario. 

In  summary,  this  bill  provides  that  every- 
one in  Ontario,  regardless  of  the  age,  state 
of  health  or  financial  position,  may  protect 
himself  and  his  family,  or  be  protected, 
against  the  cost  of  ill  health  and  physicians' 
services.  It  will  be  guaranteed,  non- 
cancellable  and  renewable;  it  will  not  exceed 
in  cost  a  government  approved  maximum 
premium;  there  will  be  no  interference  with 
doctor-patient  relationship;  there  will  be  no 
interference  with  those  already  covered  by 
groups  or  individuals;  those  who  have  a  non- 
taxable income  will  be  provided  with 
standard  contract  coverage,  fully  paid  for 
out  of  public  funds;  and  assistance  will  be 
provided  for  a  further  group  with  a  taxable 
income  up  to  approximately  $1,200. 

My  hon.  friends  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
in  their  submission  to  the  pubhc,  I  presume 
to  the  public  on  the  facts  of  Medicare,  make 
one  or  two  mistakes.  I  hope  my  charity  will 
stretch  enough  to  look  upon  them  as  mis- 
takes, but  they  state  that  our  plan  goes  no- 
where while  theirs  emphasizes  preventive 
care  and  well-baby  care.  Again  I  have  to 
say  they  did  not  read  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  because  we  have  made  provision  for 
well-baby  care  and  preventive  check-ups  once 
a  year.  In  response  to  the  fear  of  my  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Scarborough  West, 
that  the  psychotherapy  and  the  well-baby 
care  provisions  were  not  adequate,  these  I 
say  to  you,  sir,  were  arrived  at  in  discussions 
witli  those  involved.  We  changed  our  well- 
baby  care  provision  because  the  pediatricians 
were  at  odds  with  me  on  it.  I  bowed  to  their 
superior  knowledge  since  this  is  their  field. 
We  came  to  the  decision  about  our  psycho- 
therapy provisions  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  Ontario  psychiatric  as- 
sociation and  we  were  assured  that  they  were 
good  provisions. 

The  matter  of  pointing  to  the  difference 
between  the  patient  under  the  private  psychia- 
trist and  the  patient  under  the  salaried 
psychiatrist  does  not  obtain.  Ever  since  the 
province  of  Ontario  got  into  the  business  of 
providing  health  services  this  has  obtained. 
This  is  going  to  obtain  more  and  more,  be- 
cause more  and  more,  in  certain  types  of 
health  care  facilities,  we  will  find  salaried  per- 
sonnel. The  tendency  now  is  more  and  more 
for  chronic  care  and  convalescent  care  in- 
stitutions to  provide  salaried  physicians; 
tuberculosis  sanitaria  provide  salaried  physi- 
cians; mental  hospitals  all  over  the  world,  I 
believe,  provide  salaried  physicians  and  there 
will  be  no  difference  in  this  regard.  Of  course. 


we  will  have  to  keep  salaries  in  tune  with 
the  times  and  this,  I  am  assured  by  the  civil 
service  commission  and  The  Department  of 
the  Civil  Service,  is  constantly  under  review 
and  will  continue  to  be. 

And  now,  I  have  to  repeat,  sir,  for  the 
last  time,  at  no  time  has  this  government 
ever  implied  that  this  bill  is  Medicare,  nor 
have  we  ever  said  that  this  is  our  last  word 
on  health  care  provision  for  the  province  of 
Ontario,  but  we  do  state  without  equivoca- 
tion, sir,  that  it  is  a  logical  progressive  step 
forward  in  a  plan  that  is  steadily  unfolding. 

It  is  therefore,  sir,  with  great  sincerity  that 
I  submit  it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
principles  of  this  bill,  following  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health,  I  can  only  say  that  he 
obviously  must  understand  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  understands  it  very  thoroughly, 
because  he  obviously  does  not  understand 
anything  else  related  to  the  provision  of  a 
method  by  which  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  will  have  the  advantage  of  medical 
services,  from  the  medical  profession,  at  the 
least  possible  cost. 

We  agree  100  per  cent  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister tliat  his  duty  is,  as  he  stated  it,  to  repre- 
sent—and he  said  his  sacred  responsibility- 
all  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  We  agree  that 
this  is  his  duty.  We  think  that  sometimes  he 
represents  some  of  the  people  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and  this  is  what  he  has  done  this 
evening.  The  remarks  which  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter has  made  were  nothing  short  of  an  insult 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  province  of  Ontario.^ 
They  were  pedantic;  they  bore  no  resemblance 
whatsoever  to  the  current  trend  of  political 
thinking  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  or  in  the 
western  world.  He  quoted  only  one  person 
who  I  would  say  had  any  merit  in  the  re- 
marks which  he  addressed  to  the  question 
which  he  has  put  before  this  Legislature  and 
those  were  the  remarks  of  Lord  Beveridge. 
Lord  Beveridge— when  he  produced  the  plan 
in  England  during  the  war,  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  medical  plan  that  was  in- 
troduced into  England  for  the  care  of  the 
health  of  the  people  of  Britain— was  speaking 
as  a  Liberal,  and  the  plan  which  he  formul- 
ated and  put  into  effect  was  put  into  effect 
by  a  Labour  government.  And  the  issue  on 
which  we  are  speaking  tonight  in  this  Legis- 
lature is  far  too  serious  for  die  hon.  members 
of  the  government  to  think  that  in  any  way 
they  can,  on  this  occasion,  divide  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party  JFrom  the  members 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 
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The  Opposition  in  this  House  this  evening 
is  imited  and  determined  to  oppose  this  bill. 
The  Opposition  in  this  House  and  the  New 
Democratic  Party  in  this  House  will  oppose 
this  bill  because  tiiey  represent  something 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  you  that  this 
bill  as  presented  to  this  House  is  regressive, 
inequitable,  economically  inefficient,  discrim- 
inatory so  far  as  part  of  the  population  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  concerned.  It  is 
wrong  in  its  basic  approach,  and  the  govern- 
ment itself  has  failed  to  give  us,  until  the 
last  few  minutes  of  the  hon.  Minister's  ad- 
dress, any  statistics  of  any  kind  on  which  we 
could  base  any  assessment  or  pass  any  judg- 
ment. And  we  can  only  assume  that  his 
reluctance  to  give  the  figures  was  a  calculated 
reluctance  to  have  those  figures  debated  in 
this   Legislature. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  sacrificed  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario to  the  interests  of  his  own  profession. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  is  a  rather  shameful  accusation  and 
noticing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  and 
T  would  respectfully  ask  diat  the  hon.  mem- 
ber wididraw  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  remind  the  member 
that  in  any  of  his  remarks  he  cannot  impute 
an  improper  motive  to  any  other  member. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  impute  a  motive,  I  simply  stated  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  had  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  his  own  profession. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Well,  withdraw  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why?  That  is  what  the 
Glo])e  and  Mail— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
stated  in  this  House— and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  the  Legislature  will  gainsay  the 
proposition— that  the  medical  profession— the 
doctors  in  the  province  of  Ontario— are, 
on  an  average,  the  highest  earning  income 
group  in  the  province  of  Ontario  at  the 
present  time. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Some  lawyers  do  pretty  good. 


Mr.  Renwick:  The  doctors  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  have  been  granted  by  this  Legisla- 
ture a  monopoly  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  How  have  they  exercised  that 
monopoly?  In  the  way  in  which  any  monopoly 
is  exercised,  they  have  limited  the  right  of 
entry  into  their  profession  and  they  have 
established  fees  which  bear  no  relationship 
whatsoever  to  what  those  fees  would  be  if 
there  were  a  competitive  medical  profession 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  could  allow  more  into 
the  profession,  but  tJiey  do  not. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  medical  profession  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  within  it  the  ability 
the  capacity  to  forecast  the  number  of  doctors 
who  are  required  for  the  province  of  On- 
tario. Of  all  the  manpower  requirements  of 
any  given  area  in  our  society,  the  one  which 
is  most  readily  calculable  is  the  number  of 
doctors  required  in  our  society.  The  reason 
for  that  is  quite  simple.  All  the  doctors  are 
registered  within  the  college  of  physicians 
and  surgeons.  It  is  well  known  as  to  the 
number  of  doctors  who  are  in  fact  practising 
their  profession,  the  ages  of  the  doctors  are 
known  who  are  practising  their  profession, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  from  those  details 
and  from  the  world  health  organization  tables 
to  calculate  the  number  of  doctors  that  the 
province  of  Ontario  requires  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  province  over  the 
next  25  years.  This  has  not  been  done.  It 
requires  the  intervention  of  the  government 
to  even  enlarge  the  areas  in  which  medical 
education  could  be  obtained  to  bring  the 
number  of  doctors  that  are  required  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  up  to  some  reasonable 
minimum;  and  anyone  would  be  able  to 
assume  that,  within  that  framework,  the  fees 
which  are  now  charged  in  the  schedule  of 
the  Ontario  medical  association  are  not  fees 
which  can  be  left  solely  to  the  dictates  of 
that  medical  association  to  establish. 

The  government  has  enshrined  those  par- 
ticular fees  in  this  bill  because  the  particular 
section  of  the  bill  states  unequivocally  tliat 
the  benefits  under  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
government  as  to  standard  contracts  will  be 
the  schedule  of  fees  of  the  Ontario  medical 
association.  It  has  then  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment will  determine  a  maximum  for  the 
premium  which  may  be  charged,  or  the  rate 
which  may  be  charged  for  that  insurance 
coverage.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  gov- 
ernment says  about  that  maximum;  that  maxi- 
mum must  of  necessity— because  of  the  legis- 
lation which  is  before  this  House— be  more 
than    the    schedule    of   fees    of   the    Ontario 
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medical  association.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill,  once  it  is  passed,  which  permits  anybody 
—the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  the 
medical  carriers  incorporated,  the  medical 
council  or  the  Minister  of  Health— there  is  no 
one  once  this  legislation  is  passed  who  can 
prescribe  a  maximum  premium  that  will  not 
cover  whatever  fees  the  doctors  choose  to  set 
up  in  their  schedule  under  the  Ontario  medical 
association. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  grave  mistake  in  a 
bill  which  purports  to  suggest  that  medical 
services  are  going  to  be  provided  for  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  at  an 
economic  level.  It  is  just  not  economic. 

I  would  like  to  look  just  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  1,800,000  people  that  the  government 
so  gaily  announced  to  us  are  those  who  are 
deserving  of  care  within  our  society.  It  is 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  we  in  this  House 
stated  that  there  are  more  than  2,000,000 
poor  people  in  Ontario.  Of  these,  700,000 
are  destitute  and  abjectly  poor,  500,000  are 
living  in  poverty  at  a  bare  subsistence  level 
of  existence,  and  800,000  are  in  want  of  the 
comforts  and  necessities.  Those  are  2,000,000 
people.  Give  or  take,  if  the  government  will, 
200,000  people,  we  are  not  very  far  ofiF  in 
our  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  people 
who  are  below  any  acceptable  level  in  our 
society  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  White:   It  depends  on  definition. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  are  using  yours. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  1,800,000. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  then  went  on  to  say 
that  there  are  another  1,000,000  people  in 
Ontario  who  are  just  able  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  if  the  government  has  put  forward 
the  proposition  that  there  are  1,800,000 
people,  we  happen  to  say  2,000,000  people 
who  are  living  below  a  level  which  is 
acceptable  in  our  society.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  up  to  the  government  to  say  that  there 
are  not  another  1,000,000  people  who  are 
just  able  to  make  ends  meet,  living  in 
our  society.  And  what  does  this  bill  do?  This 
bill  provides  that  those  people  will  pay  the 
same  number  of  dollars  for  their  share  under 
this  bill  as  the  person  who  is  earning  $10,000, 
$45,000  or  $100,000.  And  that  is  inequity 
in  the  language  which  I  speak. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  any  humane  man  speaks. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Just  look  again  at  who  these 
people  are.  There  are  1,800,000  of  them,  or 
2,000,000  of  them.  In  the  language  which  I 
speak  tonight  there  are  another  1,000,000 
people,    so    we    are    speaking    of    between 


40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  I  would  ask 
whether  they  were  ever  represented  in  any- 
thing which  the  government  did  to  decide 
what  scheme  would  be  used  to  provide  the 
prepayment  of  medical  care  in  this  province. 

Were  they  represented  on  the  Hagey 
committee?  The  Hagey  committee  was  made 
up  of  three  physicians,  three  representatives 
from  the  medical  insurance  plans  operating 
in  Ontario,  two  nurses,  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  hospital  association,  and  a  business 
man,  a  farmer,  a  lawyer-businessman  and  a 
representative  of  organized  labour.  The 
people  who  were  not  represented  on  that 
committee,  whose  views  were  not  canvassed 
before  that  committee,  and  whose  views  if 
they  were  canvassed  by  any  of  the  people 
who  made  representations  to  that  committee, 
were  discarded,  are  precisely  that  1,000,000, 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000  people  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  who,  as  was  said  on  another 
occasion,  are  voiceless. 

They  are  not  organized.  They  have  no 
way  of  expressing  their  needs,  their  wishes, 
in  our  society.  The  only  possible  place  that 
those  needs  can  be  recognized  is  in  this 
Legislature,  and  this  Legislature  under  this 
bill  is  not  prepared  to  do  so.  The  reason  it 
is  not  prepared  to  do  so  is  because  it  is 
going  to  take  1,800,000  on  the  calculations 
of  the  government,  and  the  government  is 
attempting  to  suggest  to  us  that  there  is  no 
means  test  involved  because  it  is  using  the 
income  tax  method  of  determining  eligibility 
for  the  subsidies  from  this  government. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  income 
tax,  as  I  understand  it,  is  comprehensive, 
universal  and  compulsory.  Everybody  files  a 
return.  Everybody  files  a  return,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  one  citizen  and  another. 
But  it  is  not  possible  for  this  government  to 
say  that  if  a  limited  number  of  people  in 
this  province  file  a  copy  of  their  income  tax 
returns  with  us,  we  will  then  determine 
whether  they  fall  within  the  categories  which 
permit  them  to  be  subsidized.  It  also  is  not 
possible  to  say  that  that  is  not  a  means  test 
because  it  makes  a  very  substantial  difference 
beween  the  group  of  people  who  choose  to 
file  their  income  tax  returns  with  this  govern- 
ment and  those  who  do  not  choose  to  file 
their  income  tax  returns  with  the  government. 
Just  as  a  sidelight,  of  course,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  government  has  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  obtain  any  information  what- 
ever from  the  government  at  Ottawa  about 
those  income  tax  returns  to  verify  them  in 
any  way  at  all.  I  think  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  government  to  introduce  some  kind 
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of  legislation  to  give  it  that  right,  because 
one  of  the  most  carefully  guarded  rights 
under  The  Income  Tax  Act  of  Canada  is  the 
information  which  is  filed  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  and  it  is  confidential. 

I  have  said  that  tliis  is  a  regressive  bill 
and  it  is  regressive  in  any  sense  of  taxation 
economics,  because  a  regressive  tax  is  a  tax 
which  when  it  is  imposed,  imposes  a  tax 
which  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  in- 
come or  the  assets  of  one  section  of  the 
population  as  against  another.  This  particu- 
lar bill  does  just  that  so  far  as  at  least 
1,000,000  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
are  concerned,  because  the  1,000,000  people 
somewhere  just  above  the  level  at  which  they 
will  be  subsidized  are  going  to  pay  the  full 
premium  for  their  insurance  coverage,  equal 
to  what  anyone  else  at  a  higher  level  of 
income  in  our  society  will  have  to  pay  for 
their  coverage.  In  that  sense  it  is  a  regressive 
tax. 

How  would  we  propose  that  it  be  not 
regressive?  Premiums  levied  on  each  indivi- 
dual in  our  society  should  be  at  a  level 
which  eliminates  to  a  great  extent  that 
regressive  feature,  and  the  other  aspects  of 
the  revenues  which  are  required  to  run  such 
a  plan  should  be  charged  by  way  of  income 
tax  and  by  way  of  corporation  tax.  In  that 
way  tliey  are  taxes  which  are  related  to 
surpluses,  either  personal  surpluses  paid 
through  the  income  tax,  or  surpluses  in  the 
companies  paid  through  the  corporation  tax. 
In  this  way  the  regressive  feature  could  very 
well  be  eliminated  by  this  government.  It  is 
an  inequitable  bill  because  it  distinguishes 
between  all  types  of  people  in  our  society. 

I  have  tried  to  illustrate  in  my  way  why 
it  is  inequitable  so  far  as  the  1,000,000 
people,  at  least  who  are  immediately  above 
the  subsistence  level,  are  concerned.  But  I 
think  it  is  inequitable  in  another  sense.  It 
is  inequitable  in  terms  of  the  children  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  This  comes  some- 
what toward  the  question  of  compulsion, 
which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  has  made 
a  great  to-do  about  in  this  Legislature  and 
tried  to  draw  all  sorts  of  analogies  to  the 
educational  system. 

The  educational  system  is  a  compulsory 
system  but  there  is  no  one  in  this  Legislature 
who  would  think  for  one  moment  that  if  the 
compulsory  requirements  under  the  educa- 
tional system  were  dropped,  many  children 
would  stay  away  from  school,  because  the 
parents  in  this  society  would  see  that  most 
of  the  children  in  this  society  would  go  to 
the  schools.  The  area  of  compulsion  is  there- 
fore related  to  a  very  small  number  of  fami- 


lies who  would  not  otherwise  send  their 
.children  to  school,  and  that  is  the  sole  area 
of  compulsion  involved  in  education  in  tlie 
province  of  Ontario.  It  is  available  to  all, 
but  it  is  compulsory  for  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Under  the  bill  which  is  before  this  Legis- 
lature, if  a  family  chooses  not  to  take  out 
medical  insurance,  whether  it  be  subsidized 
insurance  or  whether  it  be  from  one  of 
the  medical  carriers,  the  children  in  that 
family  are  not  covered.  They  are  not  entitled 
to  the  care,  and  I  happen  to  think  that  the 
children  of  the  province  of  Ontario  should 
be  entitled  to  medical  care  under  any  scheme 
which  the  government  is  going  to  put  into 
operation.  It  would  not  come  as  some  type 
of  new  legislation  from  this  government,  if  it 
were  to  require  in  this  bill  that  everyone 
take  out  medical  insurance,  because  it  would 
make  certain  that  the  children  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  the  limited  number  for 
whom  the  parents  would  not  otherwise  make 
provision,  would  have  provision  made  for 
them. 

I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the  question 
of  the  economics  of  it.  I  am  not  an  econo- 
mist, but  my  understanding  of  it  is  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  study  has 
now  gone  into  the  question  of  the  factors 
which  go  into  the  national  productivity  of 
any  country.  Contrary  to  what  has  been 
understood  in  classical  economics,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  great  debate  as  to  the 
factors  which  do  in  fact  make  up  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  country.  It  used  to  be  capital 
and  labour.  But  the  analyses  which  have 
now  been  made  show  very  clearly  that  of  the 
additional  factors  which  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  productivity  of  any  country  are  the 
education  of  the  people  and  the  health  of 
the  people. 

The  combination  of  the  two  are  essential 
ingredients  in  the  increased  productivity  of 
the  national  economy  in  Canada  and  of  the 
economy  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  in 
this  party  take  the  view  that  if  the  com- 
munity of  the  province  of  Ontario,  through 
its  government,  through  its  Legislature, 
choose  to  divert  certain  resources  of  the 
community  of  the  province  of  Ontario  toward 
health  and  toward  education  so  that  the 
productivity  of  the  province  will  be  increased, 
then  v^fe  think  that  it  is  nothing  to  which  the 
people  of  this  province  will  object  if  it  is 
made  compulsory  for  the  limited  number  of 
people  within  the  province  who  might  not 
otherwise  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
of  taking  out  this  kind  of  insurance. 

I  would  like  to  comment  again  briefly  on 
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one  other  aspect  of  this  particular  bill  be- 
fore us.  By  dividing  the  community  up  into 
two  groups,  one  of  which  will  be  subsidized 
by  the  government— and  by  the  way,  these 
people  do  not  quite  have  the  same  choice 
otherwise  that  the  rest  of  the  province  do, 
because  they  must  take  it  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  course  the  other  part  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  sir,  must  take  it  from 
the  private  carriers,  so  we  really  do  not  have 
the  same  choice  within  the  province  of 
Ontario  at  all.  Once  one  divides  the  province 
into  two  groups,  as  the  government  has  done 
in  this  bill  and  proposes  to  do,  then  they 
automatically  increase  the  overall  cost  of 
medical  insurance  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Not 
necessarily! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes  it  does.    It  must  do  so. 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  is  not  speak- 
ing as  an  economist  now. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
look  at  it  in  terms  of  the  people  who  are 
going  to  be  subsidized  in  their  medical  insur- 
ance premiums  by  the  province  of  Ontario, 
he  will  then  find  that  the  remaining  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  are  going,  through 
the  general  revenues  of  the  government,  to 
pay  the  additional  moneys  required  to  pro- 
vide that  subsidy. 

In  addition,  those  same  people  are  going  to 
pay  for  their  own  insurance,  which  is  going 
to  go  to  medical  carriers  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Mr.  White:  That  is  what  the  hon.  member 
has  been  advocating. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  it  was  not. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  listens 
poorly. 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  was  talk- 
ing about  regressive  taxes.  This  is  the  opposite 
of  regressivity. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  it  will  mean  that  if  the 
government  would,  in  this  small  opening 
which  they  have  left  themselves,  perhaps  in 
the  future,  move  into  the  kind  of  Medicare 
that  we  are  speaking  about  in  this  House— 
and  I  am  limiting  myself  to  the  question  of 
prepayment  of  medical  services— if  the  gov- 
ernment would  open  that  door  and  allow 
everyone  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  if  they 
chose  to  do  so,  to  purchase  from  the  gov- 
ernment a  standard  contract,  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister   would   be    quite    surprised    at   the 


number  of  people  who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  that  opportunity. 
;  If  one  looks  back  at  the  hospital  insurance 
scheme,  which  this  same  government  put 
into  force,  by  requiring  that  the  first  60  per 
cent  of  the  population  had  to  partake  in  that 
particular  hospital  insurance  scheme  it  auto- 
matically cut  the  insurance  carriers  out  of 
that  type  of  insurance,  until  at  the  present 
time  in  the  province  of  Ontario  it  would  be 
very  diflBcult  to  walk  around  to  an  insurance 
company  and  obtain  standard  hospital  care 
insurance  coverage.  The  only  place  one  can 
now  obtain  it  is  from  the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  would  like  to  have,  in  this  province, 
that  same  kind  of  system  put  into  effect.  If  the 
government  chooses  to  adopt  the  very  method 
which  they  used  in  the  hospital  insurance, 
well  this  would  be  fine.  We  would  prefer 
the  government  to  come  out  and  say,  yes,  it 
will  be  compulsory  or  obligatory  on  all  people, 
because  it  is  in  the  interests  of  everyone 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  to  have  that  kind 
of  coverage,  to  have  that  kind  of  security 
and  to  have  that  kind  of  well-being. 

I  think  the  government  quite  often  fails 
to  understand  the  drains  on  the  income  of  a 
person  earning  anywhere  up  to,  say  $5,000  a 
year  in  our  economy.  There  are  very  few 
people  earning  somewhere  up  in  that  range 
of  income,  who  are  not  already  committed 
substantially  for  credit  purposes  for  many  of 
the  luxuries  or  the  amenities  that  they  are 
attempting  to  enjoy,  and  who  have  those 
obligations  and  will  continue  to  have  them. 

A  great  deal  of  the  time  and  effort  of  this 
government  is  directed  towards  persuading 
them  to  consume  more  and  more,  and  one 
of  the  methods  by  which  they  consume  is 
to  extend  their  credit.  For  many  people, 
their  credit  is  now  fully  extended.  To  saddle 
those  people  with  an  additional  charge  of, 
shall  we  say,  $180  a  year,  or  whatever  lesser 
amount  is  going  to  be  charged,  is  an  undue 
burden  on  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  other  day  we  had  the  debate  about 
the  portability  of  pensions  in  this  province. 
We  in  this  party  choose  to  believe  that  the 
individual  man  should,  if  he  is  labouring, 
working  and  is  entitled  to  certain  benefits 
from  his  employer— whether  they  are  medical 
benefits,  group  insurance  benefits,  pension 
benefits,  whatver  they  are— should  be  able  to 
take  them  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  One  of 
the  factors  which  I  do  not  like  about  the 
perpetuation  of  this  system  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  going  to  mean  that  many  employers  in 
this  province  are  going  to  be  able  to  hold 
employees  in  their  employ  because  of  the 
fringe  benefits  which   are   provided,   just   as 
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the  lack  of  portability  of  their  pensions  until 
they  will  be  45  years  of  age  and  have  10 
years'  service  is  going  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose.  We  think  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  Ontario,  in  the  interest  of 
the  economy  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  that 
there  be  the  greatest  possible  area  of  mobility 
among  the  people  of  Ontario  in  moving  from 
one  job  to  another  job.  One  of  the  ways  in 
whicli  this  can  be  accomplished  is  to  have  the 
premium  an  equitable  one,  not  a  regressive 
one,  and  to  establish  an  efficient  premium  to 
provide  the  services  which  they  personally 
may  need  wherever  they  are  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  can  only  say,  in  closing  these  remarks 
on  this  bill,  that  it  is  essential  that  this  gov- 
ernment not  pretend  any  longer  that  they 
are  providing  in  this  legislation  something 
which  they  are  not  providing.  The  only  thing 
that  this  bill  does  provide  is  exactly  the 
recommendations  which  were  put  forward 
before  the  Hagey  commission  by  the  Ontario 
medical  association  and  by  the  Ontario  health 
insurance  association.  They  are  not  the  views 
which  were  put  forward  by,  for  example,  the 
social  planning  covmcil  of  Metropolian  To- 
ronto, who  represent  the  1,800,000  people  for 
whom,  presumably,  this  government  is  now 
going  to  provide  a  subsidy. 

If  my  economics  happen  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  sophisticated,  I  would  simply  refer 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
which  stated  that: 

Canadians  should  be  wary  of  claims  that 
high  and  expanding  government  expendi- 
tures for  health  and  welfare  services  act 
as  a  drag  on  the  nation's  economy,  Arthur 
J.  R.  Smith,  director  of  the  economic 
council  of  Canada,  said  in  Toronto  yester- 
day. Mr.  Smith,  speaking  to  the  Canadian 
health  insurance  association,  said  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  find  any  clear 
correlation  between  rising  government  wel- 
fare expenditures  and  rates  of  economic 
growth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Read  the  first  paragraph 
of  that  report.  Read  Watson's  words. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will  come  back  to  that,  be 
glad  to.  I  just  thought  I  would  deal  with 
what  the  one  man  said  before  I  dealt  with 
what  the  other  man  said. 

Mr.  Smith,  speaking  to  the  Canadian 
health  insurance  association,  said  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  find  any  clear 
correlation  between  rising  government 
welfare  expenditures  and  rates  of  economic 
growth.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  two  facts 
suggest  the  need  for  caution  against  ex- 
aggerated claims  that  the  tax  levels  created 


by  welfare  service  expansion  erode  in- 
centives to  work  and  promote  national 
bankruptcy. 

First,  Canada  ranks  far  down  the  list  of 
industrial  countries  when  it  comes  to  the 
proportion  of  national  income  devoted  to 
social  security  expenditures.  Moreover, 
many  countries  having  relatively  higher 
social  expenditures  have  at  the  same  time 
experienced  much  more  rapid  rates  of 
growth  than  Canada. 

He  also  said  that  although  some  people 
are  worried  about  expanding  Canadian 
social  security,  this  country  still  devotes  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  its  national 
income  to  taxation.  He  said  that  according 
to  the  latest  figures,  Canada  is  well  behind 
the  United  States  and  most  western 
European  countries  when  reckoning  the 
proportion  of  income  contributed  to  direct 
and  indirect  taxes. 

An  hon.  member:  What  are  his  politics? 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  is  a  Tory.  The  first  part 
of  the  article  which  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  wished  me  to  read,  which  I  had  not 
intended  to  read,  but  I  think  is  worth 
quoting,  says: 

The  Ontario  government's  medical 
services  plan  will  allow  health  insurance 
companies  to  prove  that  they  can  volun- 
tarily bring  coverage  with  efficiency  and 
complicity  to  the  province's  population, 
G.  N.  Watson,  president  of  the  Canadian 
health  insurance  association  said  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  got  the  support  of  the 
insurance  companies,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Quoting  further: 

Mr.  Watson,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Crown  Life  Insurance  Company,  Toronto, 
said  the  government's  recently  established 
plan  embodies  principles  first  advocated  by 
his  association  in  a  submission  to  the  Hall 
Royal  commission  in  1962. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  glad  the  hon.  Minister 
had  him  read  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  ask  that 
the  government  would  this  evening  recon- 
sider, and  withdraw  this  bill  for  further  con- 
sideration before  presenting  it  for  the  approval 
of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  time  in  this 
House  I  do  not  think  I  have  experienced  a 
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debate  such  as  this  one  before.  This  debate 
has  gone  on  now  for  some  three  days  and  I 
would  estimate  that  perhaps  30  diflFerent  hon. 
members  have  taken  part  in  it.  It  has  been 
very  interesting  to  sit  and  hsten  and  watch 
the  various  speakers  who  took  part  in  the 
debate.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  surprising 
that  from  both  Opposition  parties,  first  the 
hon.  leaders  took  part,  and  then— in  the  case 
of  my  hon.  friends  to  my  left  here— I  think 
all  of  tlie  hon.  members  of  that  party  have 
partaken,  and  a  very  substantial  proportion 
of  our  members  have  taken  part  in  this 
debate. 

The  fascinating  thing  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  been  to  watch  the  various  speakers  that 
the  government  put  forward,  and  as  I  watched 
them  stand  up  one  after  the  other,  I  must 
admit  I  had  to  ask  where  the  bright  young 
boys  are  who  were  supposed  to  have  joined 
this  House  as  members  of  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  Party?  As  I  listened  to  them, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognized  that  the  people 
who  were  put  up  were  the  old  Tory  moss- 
backs,  both  in  age  and  in  philosophy.  I  recog- 
nize, Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  did  not  have  the 
bright  young  men  who  took  exception  to 
Bill  99;  they  did  not  stand  up  and  say,  "This 
is  our  view  on  Medicare."  We  did  not  hear 
a  Cabinet  Minister  in  this  debate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  until  the  eleventh  hour. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
The  hon.  member  will  see  how  they  vote. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  yes,  we  know  how  they 
are  going  to  vote.  I  am  sorry  that  my  friend, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  did  not  get  in  and 
add  some  of  his  eloquent  philosophy  to  this 
debate.  It  would  have  just  been  the  thing 
that  we  needed  to  put  the  icing  on  the  cake. 

Mr.   Sopha:   He  just  wandered  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  as  we  listened,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  was  most  significant  that 
at  long  last  we  are  able  to  draw  from  the 
words  of  the  various  government  mem- 
bers—judging from  the  type  of  speaker  that 
the  government  ran  in  this  debate,  and  the 
government  controls  the  speakers  who  go  on 
—the  type  of  philosophy  that  it  wants  to 
present  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Granted,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  of  them 
talked  about  this  being  a  first  step,  but  I 
wonder  how  serious  a  part  of  established 
Tory  thinking  the  words  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa  really  were,  or  was  he  speaking 
to  the  union  members  in  a  union  town?  I 
wonder  if  the  true  words  of  Tory  philosophy 
did  not  come  from  my  friend,  the  hon.  mem- 


ber for  Dufferin-Simcoe  and  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health. 

The  hon.  member  for  DufFerin-Simcoe 
likened  Medicare  at  least  to  socialism,  then 
he  mentioned  communism  sort  of  in  passing. 
I  would  not  want  to  put  words  in  the  hon. 
member's  mouth,  but  certainly  the  message 
that  he  was  carrying  back  into  the  rural 
highways  and  byways  was  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  Medicare  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  we  are  verging  on  the  edge  of 
communism. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh! 

Mr.  Singer:  They  can  "oh"  as  long  as  they 
want.  The  philosophy  that  comes  forth  from 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  comes  from  the 
same  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  stood  before  a 
Tory  convention  in  1961  and  said,  "I  don't 
believe  in  Medicare."  He  is  the  same  man 
who  went  to  Ottawa  in  1962  and  told  the 
Hall  commission,  "Medical  care  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  government."  And  he  is  the 
same  man  who  now  has  been  reluctantly 
pushed  by  his  party  into  taking  this  halting 
and  slow,  careful  step,  and  he  stands  up  now 
in  an  attempt  to  justify  it. 

But  as  you  listen  to  his  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  made  some  notes  about  what  he  said, 
you  can  see  that  really  his  thinking  has  not 
changed.  Really  he  does  not  believe  in  this. 
Really  he  does  not  want  the  government  in 
the  medical  business  at  all.  He  says— and  he 
chooses  his  words  carefully;  he  is  a  clever 
man,  my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
—"I  never  said  anything  about  Medicare." 
But  he  was  a  part  of  that  team  which  ad- 
vertised in  the  papers  in  the  election  of  1963. 
They  had  these  charts  with  the  scoreboards 
and  the  tick  marks,  and  one  of  the  phrases 
that  ran  through  that  ad,  day  after 
day  after  day— it  was  a  cleverly  conceived 
campaign  and  the  people  of  Ontario  went 
along  with— said  "Medicare  for  all  the  people 
of  Ontario,"  and  that  was  tick-marked. 

What  did  the  government  have  on  that 
day,  Mr.  Speaker?  It  had  a  bill  it  had  intro- 
duced into  the  House,  given  first  reading  and 
then  taken  back.  At  that  time,  that  was 
"Medicare  for  the  people  of  Ontario,  done." 
And  at  the  same  time  it  was  being  done,  my 
friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  was  going 
to  the  Hall  commission  and  saying,  "This  is 
not  a  problem  for  government.  Let  the  people 
look  after  themselves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  party  that  has  grown 
old  and  tired.  The  years  have  begun  to  catch 
up  with  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  wave 
off  the  ravages  of  time,  in  an  effort  to 
assuage   some  of  the  younger  thinking— the 
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so-called  progressive  thinking  that  we  hear 
about  from  time  to  time— this  bill  has  come 
forward  with  all  its  fanfare,  with  all  the 
careful  precautions  that  have  been  written 
into  it  and  with  all  of  the  things  that  have 
not  been  said,  in  order  that  the  real  phil- 
osophy of  the  Tory  party  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  want  Medicare.  They  want  a 
universal  plan.  They  want  a  compulsory 
plan  and  they  want  a  government-run  plan. 
And  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  the 
hon.  Minister  was  talking  and  said  that 
nobody  over  here  had  said  anything  about 
compulsory,  I  say  he  was  quite  wrong. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  did,  and  to  remove 
any  doubt  from  the  hon.  Minister's  mind,  I 
say  that  the  only  way  this  plan  can  work 
and  will  work  is  if  it  is  compulsory.  We 
want  it  to  be  compulsory;  and  that  is  the 
only  way  that  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Hear,  hear!  He  speaks  for 
us. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's concern  about  this  word  compulsory 
is  very  hard  to  understand.  Surely  to  good- 
ness we  can  expect  some  consistency  in 
government;  in  the  various  plans  it  puts  for- 
ward. We  had  a  committee  that  sat  and 
investigated  automobile  insurance  for  some 
two  years,  and  one  of  the  tilings  that  we 
studied  very  carefully  was  the  advisability  of 
compulsory  automobile  insurance.  You  could 
see  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  amongst 
the  government  members  of  the  cormnittee 
the  word  "compulsory"  was  a  bit  of  an 
anathema.  But  what  did  we  do?  What  did 
the  committee  do,  and  what  did  the  govern- 
ment do,  as  a  result  of  the  committee's 
recommendations?  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  you  were  a 
member  of  that  committee  at  that  time.  We 
made  it  so  diflBcult  and  so  impossible  for 
anyone  who  drives  an  automobile  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  to  drive  without  insur- 
ance that  the  figures  rose  from  some  89  per 
cent  insured  up  to  some  98  per  cent  insured. 
What  can  you  call  that,  if  you  do  not  call  it 
compulsory? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  It  is  not  com- 
pulsory. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  nonsense.  Utter  nonsense. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  get  98  per  cent  of  the 
people  participating  in  any  plan  that  govern- 
ment initiates,  and  you  make  it  so  difiBcult 
for  them  to  stay  out  by  providing  penalties 
if  they  do  not  carry  cards  saying  that  they 


wasted  $25  which  gives  them  no  protection, 
a  rose  by  any  other  name  can  smell  just  as 
sweet.  We  have  a  compulsory  automobile 
insurance  plan  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

We  have  compulsory  hospitalization  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Why  did  we  get  that, 
Mr.  Speaker?  We  got  that  because  the 
people  of  Ontario  wanted  it  and  because  the 
people  of  Ontario  eventually  got  it  with  the 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  in  the  last  election 
the  dangers  of  a  compulsory  pension  plan. 
This  was  a  great  issue  that  my  hon.  friends 
took  out  into  the  hustings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Oh,  no.  You  took  it 
out. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  the  woes  and  all  the  trials 
and  tribulations;  Ontario  is  going  to  go  to 
pot.  The  whole  province  is  going  to  collapse 
if  we  had  a  compulsory  pension  plan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  a  pension  plan.  All  of  the 
objections  that  my  hon.  friends  brought  into 
the  last  election,  all  of  the  warnings  of 
danger,  all  of  the  infringements  with  private 
initiative  and  all  of  the  infringements  on 
local  autonomy  were  all  swept  aside.  This 
is  a  government  that  pays  lip  service  by  and 
large  to  these  phoney  phrases.  That  is  all 
they  are.  Local  autonomy,  private  initiative, 
individual  efforts  and  so  on.  Now  there  are 
some  of  them  that  really  believe  it.  And 
they  bring  it  forward  on  occasions  like  this. 
The  hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  really  believe  this,, 
but  they  only  get  their  way  at  the  beginning 
of  a  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  first  faltering  step  that 
the  government  is  introducing  today,  and 
calling  Medicare,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
pale,  paltry  excuse.  The  attempts  to  blame 
the  federal  government  really  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  This  province  is  rich  enough  to  do  it. 
This  province  can  afford  to  do  it.  This 
province  will  do  it.  Mark  my  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  have  a  compulsory  Medicare 
plan  in  the  province  of  Ontario  before  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  calls  the  next  election. 
This  is  all  that  the  government  is  waiting^ 
for.  They  are  not  ready  for  it  now,  and  they 
are  paying  hp  service  to  the  idea  as  put 
forward  by  my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  and  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Dufferin-Simcoe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  listen  to  some  of  the 
views.  The  hon.  member  for  Humb«r 
(Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis)  referred  this  afternoon 
at  great  length  to  a  selected  group  of  news 
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•clippings,  and  very  few  of  them  came  out 
and  said— hardly  any  of  them  said— this  was 
any  more  than  a  beginning.  I  do  not  recall 
one  that  said  this  was  the  answer  to  the 
health  problem  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
He  deliberately  avoided,  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
ring perhaps  to  an  editorial  that  says  the 
lion.  Prime  Minister  is  trying  to  foist  an 
immoral  mockery  of  a  Medicare  plan  on  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  He 
dehberately  avoided,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
views— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  see  that  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  did  not  see  that  one? 
That  one  was  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  on 
May  27,  1965.  I  wiU  send  it  over  to  my  hon. 
friend  if  he  wants  to  read  it. 

He  deliberately  avoided,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Ontario  federation 
of  labour  in  its  papers  issued  in  May  and 
June,  1965.  He  deliberately  avoided  the 
views  of  the  farmers  union  and  the  people 
they  speak  for.  He  deliberately  avoided  the 
various  briefs  submitted  to  the  Hall  commis- 
sion. He  deliberately  avoided  the  opinions  of 
the  Ontario  association  of  social  workers.  He 
<ieliberately  avoided  the  opinions  of  the 
Royal  college  of  dental  surgeons  of  Ontario 
and  the  Ontario  dental  association. 

He  made  no  mention  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  views  of  the  Ontario  federation  of 
agriculture.  My  hon.  friend  from  Oshawa 
made  no  mention  at  all  of  the  views  of  the 
Canadian  region  of  the  international  union 
of  the  united  automobile  workers. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  I  will  make 
my  speech,  you  make  yours. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
bon.  member  for  Oshawa,  having  made  his 
speech,  should  be  prepared  to  say- 
Mr.  Walker:  You  make  yours— you  usually 
twist  the  facts. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  we  will  make  it  known 
for  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  is  not  prepared 
to  do  it.  We  will  make  it  known  for  him, 
that  the  hon,  member  for  Oshawa,  speaking 
in  this  House  this  afternoon  on  this  debate, 
completely  neglected  to  mention  the  views 
of  the  united  automobile  workers  in  his  plant, 
and  I  think  they  should  know  about  it.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  heard  no  mention  today  about 
the  views  of  the  united  electrical,  radio  and 
machine  workers  of  America;  we  heard  not 
even  the  views  of  the  board  of  evangelism 
and  social  service  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada.    And  I  would  have  thought  that  the 


least  that  could  have  come  forward  from  the 
government  benches  was  the  views  of  the 
board  of  evangelism  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada. 

An  hon.  member:  We  will  get  you 
Anglicans. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going 
to  quote  all  these  views  at  length,  but  just 
let  me  quote  what  the  Reverend  Stuart 
Crysdale,  assistant  secretary  of  the  board  of 
evangelism,  said: 

We  have  recent  evidence  that  the  mem- 
bers in  adherence  to  the  United  Church 
in  Ontario  solidly  support  the  contention  of 
the  general  council  that  a  medical  insur- 
ance plan  should  be  universal,  comprehen- 
sive and  contributory.  A  systematic 
random  sampling  indicates  that  our  people, 
furthermore,  believe  that  such  a  plan 
should  be  government  operated  and  tax 
supported.  We  are  now  conducting  a 
national  survey  of  the  United  Church  and 
returns  to  date  show  that  67  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  the  church  and  adherents 
in  Ontario  favour  a  plan  having  these 
characteristics.  By  direct  inference,  the 
United  Church  rejects  the  limited  coverage 
proposed  in  Bill  136. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  very  fascinating,  as  I 
say,  to  watch  the  selected  group  of  hide- 
bound mossbacks  that  the  government  chose 
to  put  forward  this  afternoon  to  express  the 
views  in  support  of  this  faltering  one  step 
forward— the  one-step  polka,  I  think,  could 
well  describe  it.  It  really  means  nothing  at 
all  insofar  as  advancing  the  real  interest  in 
health  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  deal  at 
any  great  length  with  the  plan  that  was  put 
forward.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my 
hon.  friends  in  the  House  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  that  applause  for  that  sort  oJF 
remark  only  encourages  me,  and  perhaps 
with  that  kind  of  reaction  I  will  feel  called 
upon  to  speak  for  another  hour  or  so. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should 
pay  some  attention  to  just  a  few  of  the  re- 
marks that  I  wrote  down  as  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  spoke.  He  says  and  these  are  his 
exact  words:  "We  have  a  plan  to  suit  your 
wants  or  your  needs."  If  there  could  be 
anything  more  typical  of  the  real  approach 
of  the  hon.   Minister  of  Health,   I   think  it 
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could  not  be  better  contained  than  in  that 
phrase,  "to  suit  the  wants  or  the  needs." 
Does  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  have  a 
crystal  ball  into  which  he  can  gaze  and  tell 
a  person  what  his  health  needs  are  going  to 
be  a  month  from  now,  six  weeks  from  now, 
a  year  from  now,  two  years  from  now?  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  he  did,  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem, there  would  be  no  problem  about 
running  government  at  all.  This  would  be  a 
simple  matter.  So  he  is  going  to  have  a  plan 
that  is  going  to  cater  to  our  needs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  member  would  let  me  correct  him? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
like  him  to  correct.  My  hon.  friend  had  an 
opportunity  and  his  words— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  He  wants  to  stick  to 
the  wrong  statement. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  his  words  are 
there,  his  words  speak  for  themselves;  I  was 
very  meticulous  in  writing  down  the  quota- 
tions and  this  is  what  the  hon.  Minister  said. 
He  said  he  has  a  plan  "to  suit  your  wants  or 
your  needs." 

Dealing  with  the  part  about  needs,  I  say 
the  hon.  Minister,  or  any  official,  or  any 
board  that  he  is  going  to  set  up  to  deal  with 
needs,  is  going  to  have  to  have  a  crystal  ball 
to  determine  it.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wants  relate  to  the  ability  of  some  people  to 
want  better  care  than  others.  Those  wants 
really  must  relate  to  the  economic  ability,  the 
financial  ability,  of  people  to  pay  for  them. 
It  is  unreasonable,  I  would  imagine,  to 
expect  that  people  who  are  on  the  lower 
income  levels  will  want,  even  though  they 
might  need  it  in  the  future,  the  sort  of 
medical  care  that  people  who  have  several 
times  their  income  are  entitled  to. 

So  when  my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  says,  "We  have  a  plan  to  suit  your 
wants  and  to  suit  your  needs,"  he  is  really 
in  effect  talking  about  a  plan  that  is  tailored 
according  to  the  economic  scale  that  applies 
in  the  province,  and  that  is  gauged  on  the 
workings  of  some  sort  of  crystal  ball  arrange- 
ment that  is  going  to  allow  somebody  to 
determine  what  a  person's  need  is  going  to 
be  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year  from  now. 
This  certainly  typifies  the  whole  approach 
and  in  fact  implies,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  real  means 
test  in  perpetuity.  It  categorizes  the  people 
of  Ontario,  it  places  people  on  different  levels 
and   it   establishes   far   better   than    anything 


we  on  this  side  can  say,  out  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  mouth,  the  real  philosophy  that 
he  at  this  moment  is  trying  to  put  forward. 

He  says,  "I  can't  become  worried  whether 
insurance  con\panies  make  a  profit  or  not." 
I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  plan  is  estab- 
lished, if  it  goes  forward  in  its  present  form„ 
the  hon.  Minister  has  to  become  worried 
whether  the  insurance  companies  make  a 
profit  or  not,  because  while  on  the  one  hand 
he  takes  1.8  million  out  of  the  group,  he 
forces  the  rest  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
ance companies.  He  provides  for  the  insur- 
ance companies  by  the  removal  of  the  bad 
risks,  and  when  he  says  he  cannot  care 
whether  the  companies  make  a  profit  or  not, 
I  am  suggesting  to  you,  sir,  that  he  really 
cannot  care  whether  this  plan  is  a  success  or 
not,  because  the  two  things  go  hand  in  hand. 
As  he  drives  people  into  the  plan  and  as  he 
drives  people  into  the  plans  handled  by  the 
insurance  companies,  if  his  approach  is  in 
the  manner  that  he  expressed  it  this  evening, 
if  he  does  not  care  about  the  profits,  then 
he  does  not  care  about  the  health  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

He  says,  "Our  duty,  our  responsibility,  is 
to  speak  for  and  to  represent  all  of  the 
people  of  Ontario."  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can 
you  reconcile  that  phrase  with  his  idea  that 
this  is  a  plan  to  suit  everyone's  wants  or 
needs?  How  can  you  reconcile  that  sort  of 
thinking— the  idea  that  he  and  his  hon. 
colleagues  are  speaking  for  all  the  people  of 
Ontario— with  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to 
categorize  people  according  to  their  wants— 
which  must  be  governed  by  their  economic 
ability  to  satisfy  their  wants? 

He  proudly  pats  his  back  and  says:  "Not 
one  dollar  of  public  money  is  going  to  any 
insurance  company."  In  a  manner  of  speaking 
this  is  true:  not  one  dollar  of  public  money. 
This  means  money  collected  by  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  an  insurance  company.  He 
drives  into  the  insurance  companies  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  private  money  by 
the  mere  fact  that  this  bill  is  probably  going 
to  move  a  step  further  in  this  House  this 
evening.  So  lie  is  quibbling,  he  splits  hairs, 
he  pulls  these  phrases  out  of  the  air  which 
are  full  of  sound  and  fury  and  signify  ab- 
solutely nothing.  He  does  not  mean  what  he 
is  saying;  he  is  trying  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  province  is  giving  something 
that  really  it  is  not  giving  at  all. 

In  effect,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  has 
not  changed  his  views  one  iota  from  those 
views  that  he  put  forward  to  the  Tory  leader- 
ship convention  in  1961,  that  he  repeated  to 
the   Hall  commission  in   1962,  that  now  he 
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has  surrounded  in  a  bill  that  his  hon.  col- 
leagues, I  would  suspect,  have  forced  upon 
him,  that  he  really  does  not  believe  in,  and 
that  is  going  to  be  changed  before  too  long. 
But  he  is  hoping  that  with  these  hollow- 
sounding  phrases  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
keep  pulling  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  going  to  inquire  very  closely  into 
this,  and  that  the  voices  of  these  various 
authorities  to  whom  I  have  referred  are  im- 
portant voices  in  our  community.  These  are 
voices  that  should  and  must  be  heeded.  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  government  had  better 
look  to  its  laurels,  because  as  it  gets  old  and 
tired  in  office,  if  it  is  not  prepared  to  move 
with  the  times,  if  it  is  not  prepared  to  allow 
its  bright  young  men  to  take  part  in  this 
debate  and  to  let  their  feelings  be  felt,  if 
it  is  going  to  depend  on  the  paternal  views 
of  my  hon.  friend  from  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly) 
—"Good  old  Len  will  provide  it  for  you  if 
nobody  else  does"— this  government  of  Ontario 
is  out  of  step  with  the  times. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  Did  the 
hon,  member  happen  to  hear  old  man  Wells? 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order,    order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  obvious 
whipping  boys  that  my  hon.  friends  bring 
forward  on  every  possible  occasion— I  am  sur- 
prised they  could  not  get  a  quotation  or  two 
from  Hepburn— are  those  terrible  fellows  up 
in  Ottawa.  Let  me  make  this  abundantly 
clear  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  The  plan  that  has 
been  enunciated  by  my  hon.  leader  and  my 
hon.  colleagues  is  the  plan  that  we  in  the 
Liberal  Party  in  Ontario   believe  in. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Today, 
but  not  tomorrow  and  not  yesterday. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  views  of  the 
government  in  Ottawa  are  the  views  of  the 
government  in  Ottawa.  On  many  occasions 
we  do  not  agree  with  them,  and  we  do  not 
share  their  views  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  put  forward  a  comprehensive  universal 
health  plan  for  the  whole  Dominion  of 
Canada.  We  make  that  abundantly  clear.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  no  more  responsible  for 
what  they  do,  than  our  hon.  friends  over 
here  are  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  The  day 
that  any  one  of  them  is  prepared  to  get  up 
and  say  that  what  the  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  did  we  accept  and  adopt— and  he 
was  always  right— on  that  day,  then  the  same 
sort  of  responsibility  can  be  attached  to  us. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  as  clearly  and  succinctly 
as  I  can,  that  what  the  Liberals  in  Ottawa 
do  is  the  business  of  the  Liberals  in  Ottawa. 
Our  views  are  expressed  here.  They  are  ex- 
pressed by  our  leader,  by  my  colleagues  and 
by  myself,  and  these  are  the  views  that 
we  shall  continue  to  express.  We  are  bringing 
before  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
the  sort  of  health  scheme  that  we  think  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  need  and 
want. 

We  are  bringing  before  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  a  health  scheme  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  amendment  to  this  resolution, 
that  will  be  good  for  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  right  now.  Not  next  week; 
not  next  year;  not  10  years  from  now.  Right 
now.  And  this  is  the  scheme  and  plan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that— with  all  the  authority  and  all 
the  conviction  that  we  have  in  our  command 
—we  want  now  for  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  in  pro- 
longing this  debate.  The  sides  are  chosen; 
the  views  are  made  abundantly  clear.  Let  me 
just  say  this  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  be- 
cause I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
considerably  more  common  sense  than  my 
noisy  friend  from  Lakeshore,  before  he  rises 
to  vote  against  this  amendment,  to  seriously 
consider  the  possible  course  for  the  future 
that  he  is  charting  for  tlie  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

It  is  unlikely  to  expect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues 
are  going  to  support  our  amendment.  But  I 
would  think  this.  I  would  think  after  the 
benefit  of  these  three  days  of  debate,  after 
the  benefit  of  the  very  carefully  researched 
speeches  from  the  hon.  members  of  the  NDP, 
my  colleagues  here  and  from  a  few  govern- 
ment members,  I  would  think  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  should  have  pause  to  think. 
Before  he  takes  this  very  serious  step,  he 
should  take  this  bill  back,  Mr,  Speaker,  and 
re-examine  his  whole  position.  If  he  really 
believes  that  Ontario  is  the  leading  province- 
in  Canada— certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario 
can  afford  a  proper  Medicare  plan;  certainly 
Ontario  needs  a  Medicare  plan— there  is 
nothing  that  would  redound  greater  to  his 
political  credit  than  a  re-examination  of  Bill 
No.  136  that  is  now  before  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  wind- 
ing up  this  debate,  I  would  first  like  to  say, 
despite  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  last 
speaker,  that  I,  personally,  have  been  very 
impressed  with  the  standard  of  the  debates 
as  we  have  thrashed  this  subject  through. 
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I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratulations 
and  to  compliment  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  who  have  taken  part  in  the  debate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  a  very  full 
and  a  very  frank  discussion  of  the  principles 
involved  in  this  bill,  and  indeed,  a  great  deal 
of  the  particulars  of  the  bill.  Seldom  do  we 
reach  the  position  in  this  House  where  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  a  rather  clear 
distinction  in  the  basic  political  thinking  of 
the  groups  that  make  up  this  Legislature,  of 
which  we  are  all  so  fond.  I  am  only  dis- 
appointed, frankly,  that  I  still  do  not  know 
where  the  Liberal  Party  stands. 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  when  he  invited  them  in.  That 
is  the  first  time  I  have  heard,  from  his  group, 
such  an  open  invitation  to  the  Liberals  to 
join  them.  I  have  been  very  aware  hereto- 
fore that  the  great  effort  was  to  push  them 
away,  but  tonight  he  asked  them  to  join  his 
group  and  this  may  be  the  forerunner  of  great 
things.  I  do  not  know.  But  in  any  event,  I 
am  well  aware  of— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  invite  you,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  you  will  never  get 
us  to  join  you,  and  of  that  I  am  certain.  I  know 
where  the  opposition  is,  and  tonight  I  would 
just  like  to  assure  the  last  speaker  that,  when 
he  asks  me  to  think  and  consider,  I  can  only 
assure  him  that  the  thinking  and  the  con- 
sidering was  done  before  this  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  repetition 
in  this  debate.  I  suppose  this  is  to  be 
expected  because  we  have  been  told  con- 
tinuously, and  of  course  I  have  read  this  in 
the  press,  and  I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  it 
has  something  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  the 
last  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  But  this 
continual  harping  on  the  fact  that  this  bill, 
and  what  this  government  does,  protects  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  doctors  is 
simply  not  so,  and  the  lack  of  truth  eventu- 
ally finds  you  out. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  bill  represents 
a  very  high-cost,  low-value  insurance.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
pension  rates  and  various  statistical  facets  of 
the  insurance  industry,  all  of  which,  in  my 
view,  has  served  primarily  to  befog  the  issue 
and  to  make  it  really  difficult  for  anyone  to 
understand  what  is  being  debated  here.  I 
will  return  to  some  of  these  points  as  I  con- 
tinue in  my  remarks,  but  I  must  make  a  point 
that  we  have  had  a  good  many  red  herrings, 
as  my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine  is  wont  to 
remark  about  almost  anything  said  on  this 
side  of  the  House. 


Another  feature  of  the  debate  that  I  have 
noticed,  is  the  reliance  of  the  Opposition  on 
the  Hall  commission  report.  Indeed,  the  Hall 
commission  report  has  been  referred  to  by 
certain  speakers  on  this  side  of  the  House 
and  it  reminds  me  of  the  theological  argu- 
ment, when  one  uses  the  Bible,  because  really, 
if  one  sets  one's  mind  to  it,  it  can  be  used  to 
prove  almost  any  point  one  wishes  to  make. 
You  decide  what  your  point  is  first  and  then 
find  the  points  of  view  therein  to  buttress  the 
same,  rather  than  looking  at  what  it  says  and 
drawing  your  conclusions  from  that. 

The  hon.  member  for  Forest  Hill  (Mr. 
Dunlop)  in  his  very  thoughtful  and  able 
address  made  the  point  well  when  he 
spoke  of  the  obsession  of  tlie  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  with  their  views  of  a  com- 
pulsory medical  services  insurance  plan  and 
their  complete  failure,  really,  to  understand 
or  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  this  volume 
and  the  one  that  follows  it  really  deal  with 
a  total  health  care  plan.  It  does  not  deal  with 
a  compulsory  medical  services  plan;  it  deals 
with  a  total  health  care  plan,  and  this  is  what 
is  outlined  in  the  Hall  report  and  what  this 
government  proposes  to  implement. 

There  has  been  some  recognition  in  the  de- 
bate of  the  need  for  staging,  but  very  little  in 
any  real  deep  or  honest  sense  of  the  term.  I 
think  everyone  recognizes  that  this  cannot  all 
be  done  at  once.  It  would  only  be  recognized 
that  way  if  you  had  to  do  it.  When  we  are 
having  to  do  it  you  say  we  have  not  gone 
far  enough,  we  should  do  it  all  at  once.  The 
whole  secret  of  this  report  is  the  question  of 
staging  and  planning,  and  working  it  out 
step  by  step.  And  while  there  is  some 
recognition,  to  be  honest,  in  the  debate  that 
this  principle  does  exist  in  the  report,  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  it  has  been  well 
played  down  and  the  major  objection  to  the 
plan  we  advance  here  tonight  in  this 
bill  is  that  we  should  go  much  farther  and 
much  faster,  and  in  a  more  complete  way. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  made  his  intro- 
ductory remarks,  I  think— in  fact,  I  know 
full  well— one  of  the  key  statements  in  his 
remarks,  and  I  will  quote  it,  is  simply  this: 

So  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  pro- 
gramme proposed  in  this  bill  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  isolated  one.  Rather,  I  submit, 
it  must  be  read  as  an  important  and 
logical  step  forward  in  the  context  of  all 
that  has  been  done  is  now  being  done  and 
is  envisioned  for  the  future  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  people. 

And  that  is  the  key  point,  in  my  view,  of 
his  remarks  and  that  is  the  key  point  in  what 
we  are  doing  with  this  bill. 
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I  am  going  to  suggest,  quite  frankly,  that 
this  has  been  completely  ignored,  this  very 
basic  point,  in  the  remarks  that  have  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  I 
intend  to  speak  to  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak  in  detail  on  it,  but 
I  think  that  really  the  fundamental  basic 
principle  of  this  bill  has  been  completely 
overlooked  in  the  remarks  of  the  Opposition. 
The  major  point  upon  which  those  oppos- 
ing the  bill  have  placed  their  arguments,  is 
on  the  point  of  compulsion.  I  would  suggest 
that  their  objection  to  this  proposition  and 
what  is  involved  in  this  bill  is  based  on  this 
foundation  and  this  foundation  only.  I  think 
that  they  have  failed  to  appreciate  really 
what  this  bill  means  in  terms  of  plans  already 
conceived  and  carried  out,  plans  in  the 
process  of  being  developed  and  plans  that 
lie  in  the  future.  I  think  they  have  mis- 
represented Bill  136— whether  intentionally 
or  not,  I  do  not  comment. 

If  I  can  refer  to  this  report,  I  would  say 
first  that  in  reading  it,  nobody  can  point  out 
to  me  one  instance  where  this  report  specifi- 
cally and  categorically  recommends  a  com- 
pulsory programme  of  medical  insurance  for 
the  people  of  Canada.  Such  a  recommenda- 
tion is  simply  not  in  this  report.  And, 
therefore,  I  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
hon.  members  to  use  this  report- 
Mr.  Singer:  Page  740. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  the  hon.  member 
sends  me  a  note  I  will  read  740  in  due 
course.    I  have  read  the  report  several  times. 

I  want  to  turn  to  the  report's  definition  of 
the  word  "universal."  I  think  of  this  in  terms 
of  the  bill  that  we  are  presenting  tonight. 
"Universal"  means  that  adequate  health 
services  shall  be  available  to  all  Canadians 
wherever  they  reside  and  whatever  their 
financial  resources  may  be,  within  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  geographic  factors. 

I  will  concede  that  the  members  of  the 
Hall  commission  had  very  grave  doubts  in 
their  own  minds  as  to  whether  a  voluntary 
plan,  even  if  supplemented  with  assistance 
from  the  government,  would  be  effective. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  said  it  would  not, 
specifically. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  say  they  had  grave 
doubts.  But  I  would  make  this  point  very 
clearly,  that  when  the  Hall  commission 
members  wrote  this  report  and  when  they 
carried  out  their  examinations  and  they 
looked  at  what  was  going  on  in  Canada, 
there   was  no   such  plan  in   effect,   so   they 


were  not  in  fact  dealing  with  any  plan  that 
existed.  I  would  suggest  this,  too,  and  this 
has  been  said  by  many  hon.  speakers,  of 
course,  supporting  the  bill,  that  this  is  not 
by  any  wild  stretch  of  the  imagination,  the 
be-all  and  end-all,  as  I  have  said  before,  and 
not  the  final  answer  to  this  problem.  But 
nonetheless  there  are  certain  very  basic 
principles  in  this  bill;  I  think  they  are  simple, 
and  I  think  they  are  very  sound.  That  is  a 
good  admission- 
Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  an  admission  the  bill  is 
inadequate.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
said  it  foiur  times  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course,  if  simple 
repetition  would  satisfy  the  hon.  member,  I 
have  heard  many  things  from  him  150  times. 
All  I  say  is  that  there  are  two  principles  in 
this  bill:  The  first  is  that  adequate  medical 
services  insurance  be  made  available  to 
people  of  limited  financial  means  through  the 
whole  or  partial  subsidization  of  their 
premiums  by  government,  and  the  second  is 
that  insurance  carriers  make  available  a 
standard  contract  to  all  the  people  of  Ontario 
without  regard  to  their  state  of  health,  age 
or  any  other  consideration. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
proposes  to  make  available  adequate  health 
services  to  all  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  I 
quote  from  the  Hall  report,  "Wherever  they 
reside  and  whatever  their  financial  resources 
may  be."  And  that  is  the  basic  principle  of 
the  bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  progressive  steps  that  we  have 
taken  in  the  government— in  the  provision  of 
hospital  beds,  training  of  medical  practition- 
ers, nurses  and  other  paramedical  personnel 
—this  bill  and  these  steps  taken  as  a  whole, 
not  separated  out  and  looked  at  one  at  a 
time,  together  really  conform  very  closely 
with  the  objectives  as  set  out  in  the  report 
of  the  Royal  commission  on  health  services. 

I  would  make  one  other  comment  on  this 
report,  and  in  this  I  would  agree  with  the. 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury— I  do  occasionally. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  reports 
that  any  Royal  commission  has  produced  in 
this  country  for  a  long  time  and  I  can  assure 
him  that  I  join  with  him  in  his  hope— I 
believe  he  phrased  it  by  saying  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  put  to  gather  dust  in  the 
archives— I  can  assure  him,  and  I  will  go  on 
to  illustrate  my  point,  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  government  that  this  report 
will  be  put  in  the  archives  to  gather  dust, 
and  indeed,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
hon.  members  that  here  we  have  done  more 
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than  any  jurisdiction  in  Canada  to  implement 
the  recommendations  that  are  contained  in 
this  report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Saskatchewan  had  this 
implemented  years  before  the  Hall  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  so  tired  of  hearing 
about  Saskatchewan  from  the  other  side  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  are  very  tired 
of  hearing  that  kind  of  statement  from  the 
government  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  consider  that  my  responsibility  lies  to 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  do  not  even  see  through 
that. 

Mr.  Letherby:  We  would  not  put  people  in 
jail  here. 

Mr.  Rryden:  We  do  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  section  2 
of  the  recommendations  deals  with  health 
personnel,  facilities  and  research.  I  should 
like  to  read  some  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  that  section  of  the  report,  and 
then  I  am  going  to  comment  as  far  as  this 
government  is  concerned  upon  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Recommendation  124  on  page  67  says: 

That  there  be  established  in  each  prov- 
ince a  nursing  education  planning  com- 
mittee, advisory  to  the  Minister  of  Health, 
to  plan  and  direct  the  gradual  and  orderly 
development  of  nursing  education. 

In  a  statement  that  I  made  on  October  29, 
1964,  which  was  about  six  or  seven  months 
after  this  report  was  published,  I  announced 
that  a  planning  council  on  nurse  education 
would  be  established  in  this  province  and  it 
has  been  done. 

To  meet  some  other  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  in  connection  with  nursing 
education,  two  other  programmes  have  been 
introduced  since  then.  The  first  is  special 
programmes  to  i^repare  suitable  personnel  for 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  nurses,  because 
if  wc  are  going  to  have  nursing  schools  we 
mu.st  have  those  who  can  teach  in  them. 
Second,  we  have  increased  our  grants  for  the 
construction  of  nurses'  residences  from  $2,000 
per  bed  to  $3,200  per  bed  and  this  is  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  nursing  .schools 
around  hospitals. 

In  addition,  we  have  put  forward  a  pro- 
gramme to  build  in  the  province,  three 
regional  nursing  schools,  and  we  are  encour- 


aging the  hospitals  to  push  for\yard  their 
programmes  of  training  registered  nursing 
assistants. 

This  might  not  be  nearly  as  dramatic  or 
interesting  as  to  dream  up  hypothetical  cases 
of  what  might  happen  to  Charlie  and 
Matthew,  but  these  are  things  that  are  done, 
that  are  on  their  way. 

Recommendation  140  on  page  71  says: 
That  funds  be  allocated  from  the  health 

facilities  development  fund— 

which,  I  might  say,  is  not  yet  established: 
—to   provide   for   one-half  the   cost  of  the 
required  expansion   and   for   renovation   of 
medical   schools  now  operating. 

I  am  quoting  recommendations  from  the  Hall 
commission  report,  recommendation  141,  page 
71: 

That  funds  be  allocated  from  the  health 
facilities  development  fund  to  provide  for 
one-half  the  cost  of  construction  of  new 
medical  schools. 

Recommendation  142,  page  71: 

That  the  provisions  of  the  hospital  con- 
struction grant  be  amended  to  provide  one- 
half  the  cost  of  hospital  facilities  for  new 
university  hospitals  or  for  expansion  or 
renovation  of  existing  university  affiliated 
hospitals,  or  teaching  units  in  non-univer- 
sity hospitals. 

Those   are   three   recommendations  contained 
in  the  report.    Last  October  I  made  a  state- 
ment concerning  this  as  well,  and  I  am  going 
to  repeat  it,  so  that  hon.  members  will  under- 
stand that  we  are  not  a  government  that  has 
disregarded  the  Hall  report;  and  I  said  then: 
For  the  past  two  years  the  government, 
tlirough  The  Department  of  Health  and  the 
advisory    committee    on    university    affairs, 
has  examined  the  question  of  the  medical 
and    dental   teaching   facilities   that   would 
be  necessary  if  Ontario  was  to  meet  both 
its  own  needs  and  make  its  contribution  to 
the  Canadian  nation  in  the  future.    A  very 
thorough    study   of   the   problem   has   now 
been   completed,   certain   recommendations 
have   been   made   to   the    government   and 
those        recommendations        have        been 
accepted.     The    result    will    be    that    four 
major   projects,   recommended   by   the    ad- 
visory committee  on  university  affairs,  will 
be    undertaken    on    the    campuses    of    our 
provincially   assisted   universities. 

1.  A  new  medical  school,  with  basic 
teaching  facilities  will  be  established  at 
McMaster  University. 

2.  A  new  school  of  dentistry  will  be 
built  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
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to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  present 
school  of  medicine  as  a  health  sciences 
centre. 

3.  The  medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  will  be  expanded  and  reno- 
vated so  as  to  provide  for  the  admission  of 
an  additional  75  first  year  medical  students. 
At  the  same  time  a  general  upgrading  of 
facilities  and  equipment  will  be  under- 
taken. 

4.  A  new  health  sciences  building  will 
be  provided  at  Queen's  University  at 
Kingston  and  an  extensive  renovation  of 
the  present  medical  school  facilities  will 
be  carried  out.  As  a  result  the  first  year 
medical  class  will  be  increased  in  number 
to  75  at  that  institution. 

The  total  cost  of  this  programme  will  be 
approximately  $50  million  and  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  administered  by  The  De- 
partment of  University  Affairs.  We  feel 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  sound  investment 
in  the  future  of  our  people  and  our  prov- 
ince. 

The  expansion  of  accommodation  and 
facilities  in  the  medical  and  dental  schools 
requires  a  complementary  expansion  of 
space  and  facilities  in  those  hospitals  asso- 
ciated with  them.  As  part  of  the  overall 
study  of  these  resources  in  the  province 
conducted  by  The  Department  of  Health, 
every  teaching  hospital  was  visited  and 
its  facilities  and  needs  inspected  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  boards  of  these  hospitals. 

The  great  advances  in  medical  and 
dental  science  have  made  necessary  some 
marked  changes  in  the  physical  setup  of 
these  hospitals— there  is  far  more  to  the 
preparation  of  a  modern  doctor  or  dentist 
than  was  required  even  twenty-five  years 
ago.  A  few  of  the  hospitals  whose  facilities 
are  available  to  the  universities  are  reason- 
ably well-equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  schools,  but  many  of  them  have  been 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  arising 
out  of  the  advances  in  medical  and  dental 
sciences. 

Accordingly,  the  government  is  setting  up 
a  programme  of  special  grants  to  assist 
hospitals  associated  with  our  medical  and 
dental  schools.  This  programme,  estimated 
at  $64  million,  is  planned  to  go  forward 
in  stages  and  the  first  of  these  will  call  for 
special  grants  of  $3,602,250  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  From  then  on,  the  construction 
and  renovation  projects  will  move  at  a 
greatly  accelerated  rate  to  completion, 
probably  in   1968-69. 

The  hospitals  connected  with  the  follow- 
ing   medical    schools    will    receive    special 


grants  under  this  programme:  University 
of  Ottawa,  Queen's  University,  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

In  addition,  two  new  teaching  hospitals 
will  be  constructed  on  university  campuses 
as  part  of  this  programme.  These  hospitals 
will  be  associated  with  McMaster  Uni- 
versity in  Hamilton  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  in  London.  This  step  was 
also  recommended  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  university  aflfairs. 

Now  I  repeat  this  only  to  point  out  that 
what  we  are  doing  with  Bill  136  is  simply 
placing  another  brick  in  the  foundation  of 
what  we  plan  to  be  a  total  health  care  pro- 
gramme. 

Some  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  done,  of  course.  New  programmes 
are  needed  and  new  programmes  are  now  in 
the  planning  stage.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  as 
time  goes  on  improvements  will  be  required 
and  will  be  possible  in  the  bill  that  we  have 
introduced  here  and  to  which  I  am  speaking 
this  evening.  As  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
pointed  out,  we  have  said  several  times  that 
this  is  not,  and  I  will  say  it  again,  not  the  end 
of  the  road;  and  it  is  not  the  end  of  the 
road  of  this  government  either. 

I  presume  that  when  we  do  bring  this  pro- 
gramme to  a  further  stage  of  completion,  five 
or  six  years  from  now,  we  will  be  standing  in 
the  same  place  explaining  it  to  the  same 
people. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Maybe  that  little  line 
over  there  will  have  disappeared,  I  do  not 
know,  it  may  be  gone  by  then.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  going  to  move  over 
or  how  it  is  going  to  happen,  but  they  are 
going  to  rob  other  hon.  members  blind  if 
they  are  not  careful. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we 
return  to  the  subject  of  health  services?  There 
is  a  reference  in  the  Hall  commission  report 
to  financial  participation  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  our  legislation  is  in  line  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  commissioners. 
Hon.  members  can  find  it  on  page  14,  and  it 
says: 

The  responsibility  for  leadership  must 
be  accepted  by  the  federal  government 
and  plans  made  so  as  to  ensure  that  every 
phase  of  the  development  of  the  programme 
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is  consistent  with  its  overall  objective.  The 
unity  of  the  programme  and  its  application 
to  all  Canadians  must  be  safeguarded. 

This  is  the  real  key;  this  is  what  this  report 
means.  It  does  not  mean  compulsory  medical 
services  and  insurance  to  be  imposed  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  today  or  tomorrow,  it 
means  the  totality  of  a  health  care  programme. 
I  can  only  suggest  that  as  yet  we  have  not 
seen  the  leadership  from  Ottawa. 

This  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  Hall 
commission  report,  which  I  think  is  illustrated 
by  the  quote  I  made.  It  envisages  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  medical 
services  programme  which  could  be  worked 
jointly— and  I  believe  this  can  be  illustrated 
and  I  will  not  bother  to  do  it— by  the 
opinions  of  the  commissioners.  They  looked 
towards  a  programme  to  be  worked  out 
jointly  by  the  federal  government  and  the 
provinces  with  planned  staging  of  various 
programmes  which  woidd  in  1967  culminate 
in  a  progiamme  that  could  then,  if  properly 
implemented,  according  to  their  opinion,  in 
the  ideas  expressed  by  these  men,  culminate 
in  a  total  health  care  programme  for  our 
country. 

A  year  has  gone  by  and  there  is  little 
evidence  to  date  of  any  commitment  by  the 
federal  government.  I  can  only  say,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  we  felt  we  could  not 
wait.  We  have  taken  the  steps  which  I 
announced  last  October  and  outlined  to  the 
House  again  tonight.  In  this  bill  we  have 
taken  a  further  step  along  this  road. 

In  the  debate  here  tonight,  Ontario  has 
been  called  perhaps  the  fulcrum,  or  perhaps 
the  key  point,  in  the  development  of  a 
national  health  programme.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  will  set  the  pattern  for  all  of 
Canada,  and  of  course  this  has  been  used 
to  buttress  the  argument  that  we  are  going 
the  wrong  way.  I  would  agree  that  Ontario 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  national 
scene  as  far  as  an  overall  national  health 
programme  is  concerned.  I  would  suggest  to 
hon.  members  that  we  have  already  taken  the 
lead  by  developing  within  this  province  an 
overall  health  programme  with  staging  as  set 
out,  at  least  to  some  degree,  in  the  Hall  com- 
mission report. 

Wc  have  increased  our  grants  to  all  types 
of  hospitals  and  we  have  increased  our  grants 
to  research.  We  have,  as  I  have  said,  taken 
these  steps  to  develop  not  only  medical 
doctors,   but   paramedical   personnel. 

I  believe  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  commented  in  reference  to  Bill  136.  I 
believe  one  of  his  remarks  referred  to  it  as 
a    dead-end    bill.     He    said    that    it    would 


effectively  block  any  future  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  broader  type  of  medical  insurance,  if 
it  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  circum- 
stances that  may  arise  in  the  future.  Well, 
with  all  the  charity  that  I  can  muster,  I  can 
only  suggest  that  either  he  has  not  read  the 
bill  or  if  he  has  read  it,  he  really  does  not 
understand  it,  because  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned in  the  government,  we  think  that  this 
bill  provides  a  great  degree  of  flexibility. 
This  seems  to  be  the  point  that  is  bothering 
my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Sudbury. 
He  really  wants  me  to  say,  I  suppose,  that 
with  this  we  have  brought  all  our  endeavours 
in  this  field  to  an  end,  because  every  time  I 
say  that  this  might  be  a  beginning  and  we 
might  go  on  from  here,  he  says  that  is  the 
fifth  or  sixth  time  he  has  heard  it,  but  I 
repeat  it  because  it  is  true  and  it  refutes 
completely  the  argument  advanced  that  this 
is  a  dead-end  bill  and  that  it  will  in  any 
way  prove  to  be  a  block  to  whatever  may 
be  developed  in  the  future.  We  agree  that 
there  are  two  groups  in  the  province  at  the 
moment  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
medical  insurance.  There  are  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  it  because  of 
financial  limitations  and  those,  although  they 
have  the  financial  means,  are  denied  insur- 
ance because  of  the  state  of  health,  or  age, 
or  other  factors.  This  bill  rectifies  the  situ- 
ation as  far  as  both  these  groups  are 
concerned. 

But  it  does  not,  in  any  way,  restrict  or 
limit  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  this 
government  to  introduce  any  further  changes 
we  might  want  in  this  system.  It  does  not 
block  us  in  any  way  from  conferring  with 
the  federal  government  and  co-operating 
with  them,  if  we  think  that  the  plan  is  proper 
and  right.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
will  in  any  way  limit  the  freedom  of  action 
of  this  government  in  proceeding  along  the 
road  where  we  have  already  taken  several 
major  steps. 

There  has  been  an  attempt,  I  think,  by  the 
Opposition  to  paint  a  glowing  picture  that 
there  is  a  rising  tide  of  enthusiasm  in  our 
country  and  our  province  for  a  compulsory, 
government-operated  medical  insurance  plan. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  facts.  I  am  going 
to  mention  here  this  word  "Saskatchewan," 
and  I  assure  you  I  only  use  it  for  purposes 
of  illustration  and  will  not  mention  it  again. 
Such  a  plan  was  tried  there  and  it  resulted 
in  two  tilings,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  deny  this:  The  first  was  a  revolution 
among  the  doctors;  and  the  second  was  the 
defeat  of  the  government.  Believe  me,  that 
is  the  greatest  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  existence.  When  the  people  rise  up  and! 
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turn  out  the  government,  they  obviously  do 
not  hke  what  it  has  done. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  parties  are  in  support 
of  it,  including  the  Tory  party  in  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  know  there 
was  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  the  extent  that  there 
is  a  Tory  party  in  Saskatchewan. 

An  Hon.  member:  There  is  no  ND  Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
complete  the  illustration  of  my  point,  there 
have  been  two  other  provinces  which  have 
introduced  forms  of  coverage  such  as  this— 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  And  I  would 
just  point  out  to  you  that  neither  of  these 
provinces  have  followed  the  example  of 
Saskatchewan,  I  just  put  this  forward  be- 
cause the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  who  is 
a  very  astute  trial  lawyer,  will  know  that 
it  is  the  evidence  from  which  conclusions  are 
drawn. 

And  I  would  say  this  to  you,  that  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  we  are  experi- 
menting in  the  whole  field  of  social  services. 
I  think  the  great  pension  debate  is  a  good 
example.  I  deplore  always,  and  will  forever, 
that  it  was  thrown  gratuitously  into  a  pro- 
vincial election  campaign.  I  think  in  the 
final  analysis  this  did  the  plan  no  good, 
however,  we  fought  our  way  through  that. 
But  I  think  that  this,  too,  was  an  experiment. 
The  federal  government  produced  three 
separate  plans,  all  of  which  differed.  I  have 
no  real  objection  to  this;  I  am  just  happy 
that  they  did  not  pass  the  first  one,  because 
we  had  some  refinements  in  the  second  plan 
and  further  refinements  in  the  third  plan. 
Even  it,  in  my  view,  was  not  a  very  good 
one,  but  it  was  certainly  a  lot  better  than  the 
first  plan. 

But  I  think  in  this  area,  too,  there  are 
experiments  being  carried  out  in  our  country 
and  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  move  relatively 
slowly  in  order  to  build  a  social  foundation. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  of 
Canada  are  trying  to  work  out  what  will  be 
an  acceptable  approach  to  the  people  of  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast  in  dealing  with 
this  great  social  problem  we  have. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  advance  a 
proposition  and  an  idea.  I  am  pleased  that  it 
has  been  received  as  it  has,  and  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  think  the 
debate  here  cannot  be  anything  other  than 
fruitful  in  the  final  development  of  what  will 
come. 


But  I  do  say  that  if  we  are  to  play  this 
part,  as  the  province  of  Ontario,  I  would 
consider  it  a  very  great  mistake  to  introduce 
into  the  Legislature  at  this  stage— in  the  his- 
tory of  this  particular  situation  and  in  the 
history  of  our  country  at  the  present  moment 
—a  bill  and  a  plan  which  would  commit  us 
irretrievably  to  one  direction. 

Once  again,  my  hon.  friend  from  Sudbury 
can  add  another  chalk  because  I  am 
going  to  repeat  that  we  have  here  a  flexible 
plan  that  will  permit  alteration.  It  is  doing 
two  fundamental  things.  Starting  in  1966  it 
will  look  after  people  in  this  province  who 
need  to  be  looked  after.  I  will  suggest  to  you 
that  so  far  very  little  has  been  accomphshed 
other  than  by  this  province.  If  all  of  the  Hall 
commission  recommendations  were  done,  you 
still  could  not  have  a  plan  before  1971; 
whereas  we  will  be  looking  after  our  people 
in  this  province,  who  need  looking  after,  by 
1966. 

And  I  would  say  this,  too,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  gain  in  knowledge  and  we  will  gain 
in  experience.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  will  consult  with  the  federal 
government  and  we  will  consult  with  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada  in  dealing  with  this 
particular  problem  that  is  on  the  agenda— 
although  not  in  any  very  specific  way— for 
the  next  federal-provincial  conference.  I 
think  that  with  the  experience  we  will  gain, 
with  what  we  propose  here,  we  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  judge  and  weigh  proposi- 
tions that  may  be  made  to  us.  We  will  be 
in  a  better  position,  and  I  say  this  unabash- 
edly, to  negotiate  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
province,  and  we  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  as  far  as  we  have  that  responsibility 
as  a  provincial  government. 

Finally,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  meantime 
while  these  discussions  are  continuing,  and 
while  these  matters  are  being  examined  on  a 
national  basis,  we  will  have  provided  care  for 
our  people,  five  years  earlier  than  it  could 
have   come  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  couple  of  com- 
ments I  want  to  make  concerning  some  of 
the  somewhat  confused  thinking  that  in  my 
view  has  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  I  listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale, 
whom  I  consider  to  be  a  magnificent  Glad- 
stonian  Liberal.  He  went  on  at  great  length, 
charging  that  this  government  was  going  to 
squander  pubhc  money  for  the  benefit  of  *he 
^surance   companies.   If  I  have   *^ver  heard 
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and  listened  to  a  broken  record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  was  it.  I  have  listened  to  this  now  for 
about  two  and  a  half  years.  Just  because  there 
is  an  insurance  company  having  a  head  office 
in  the  city  I  come  from,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  paint  me  as  the  great  supporter.  I 
remember  the  erstwhile  leader  of  the 
Opposition  when  he  made  comments  about 
this  during  the  last  election  and  all  I  can 
say  is  that  it  did  not  get  him  very  far.  Even 
though  this  remark  has  been  laughed  at,  I  will 
say  it  here,  and  I  will  say  it  again,  and  I 
will  say  it  as  many  times  as  they  choose  to 
say  that  I  am  a  tool  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies: There  is  not  one  single  penny  of 
public  money  that  will  go  to  any  insurance 
company  under  this  plan. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Not  directly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  just  cannot  understand 
whether  this  is  a  political  ploy,  or  whether 
they  really  believe  what  they  say,  because  if 
they  read  the  bill  this  is  so  obvious.  It  just 
simply    cannot.    It   is   impossible. 

The  other  thing  that  has  interested  me  in 
this  whole  discussion  about  insurance  com- 
panies is  the  complete  disregard,  really,  of 
who  is  going  to  provide.  Who  are  the  car- 
riers? Who  are  involved  in  the  carriers  of 
this  province? 

In  1962,  in  this  province,  there  were  2.6 
million  people— that  is  the  last  year  for  which 
I  can  get  complete  figures— there  were  2.6 
million  people  covered  by  medical  services 
insurance  policies,  administered  by  non- 
profit plans,  operated  by  either  the  doctors 
or  the  co-operatives  operating  these  plans  in 
diis  province— 2.6  million  people,  and  those 
hon.  members  sit  there  and  say  that  we  are 
handing  all  this  to  the  insurance  companies. 
Have  they  never  heard  of  the  co-operatives? 
Have  they  never  heard  of  PSI?  Have  they 
never  heard  of  AMS?  They  so  conveniently 
forget  this  in  their  argument  that  they  drive 
me  reluctantly  into  only  one  conclusion,  and 
that  is  that  they  want  to  use  this  for  political 
purposes. 

These  2.6  million  people  in  this  province 
will  continue,  I  assume,  if  they  are  satisfied, 
to  be  covered  by  the  non-profit  carriers,  and 
Physicians'  Services  Incorporated,  Associated 
Medical  Services  and  Windsor  Medical  Serv- 
ices Incorporated— I  knew  my  hon.  friend 
would  get  a  mention  of  Windsor  in  there 
some  place.  Then  there  is  a  non-profit  doctor- 
sponsored  plan  which  operates  in  Quebec  and 
comes  into  Ontario  in  certain  areas;  then 
there  is  CUMBA,  Co-operative  Health  Serv- 
ices in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  there  are  34 
medical  co-operatives  operating  in  this  prov- 


ince that  are  organized  on  a  county  basis. 
There  is  one  in  my  own  county;  there  is  one 
in  Lambton  county.  I  will  just  repeat  for  the 
third  time:  They  cover  2.6  million,  but  I  did 
not  hear  one  word  about  these.  All  I  heard 
was,  "You  are  handing  it  all  to  the  insurance 
companies."  What  absolute  nonsense. 

I  will  make  one  other  point.  The  insur- 
ance companies  must  compete  with  these 
non-profit  carriers. 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  what  costs  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  that  old  Glad- 
stonian  Liberal.  I  just  say  to  him  that  if  the 
private  carriers,  if  the  insurance  companies, 
wish  to  come  in  and  compete  with  the  non- 
profit carriers,  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  everybody. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Twenty-eight  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course  that  figure  is 
absolutely  wrong.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
through  the  figures.  We  have  heard  them 
a  number  of  times  in  this  debate,  but  none 
so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  listen. 

Sir,  I  could  continue  for  another  hour  but 
after  the  very  gracious  way  in  which  my 
hon.  friend  gave  up  his  last  hour  of  debate,  I 
will  do  the  same.  I  would  just  say  this,  in 
final  and  absolute  conclusion- 
Mr.  Sopha:  What  about  the  Hagey  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  just  say  that 
in  my  view  the  Opposition  has  failed  com- 
pletely and  absolutely  to  grasp  the  intent  of 
this  bill,  of  its  position  in  the  programme  of 
this  government.  As  I  sat  here,  and  I  have 
listened  to  every  single  speaker  who  has 
spoken  in  this  debate,  in  my  view  the  hon. 
members  just  simply  have  not  got  the  import 
of  what  we  are  doing  or  where  it  fits. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    There   is   no   import. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  A  perfect  illustration, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  my  point.  I  would  say  this, 
that  I  am  going  to  ask  all  of  them— and  I  am 
quite  sure  after  my  remarks  that  they  now 
understand  exactly  what  I  am  speaking  about, 
—to  forget  this  amendment  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First,  the  amendment  fails  completely  to 
take  into  account  the  necessity  for  the  proper 
staging  of  a  total  health  services  plan,  as  set 
out  in  this  volume.  Second,  the  amendment 
fails  to  appreciate  the  principles  and  purpose 
of  Bill  136.  Third,  it  is  essential  that  Ontario 
adopt  a  flexible  position  in  the  field  of  health 
services   to   facilitate   the   development   of   a 
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national  plan  and  not,  at  this  time,  commit 
itself  to  any  scheme  which  would  hinder  the 
co-operative  development  of  a  national  health 
services  plan  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  a  word  about  the  Hagey 
report.    Not  a  single  syllable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  the  members  feel  they 
are  finished  with  their  interjections,  I  shall 
put  the  amendment  which  is  before  the 
House. 

The  amendment  before  the  House  at  the 
present  time  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thompson 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Oliver.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  to  read  it  again.  It  was  read  at 
the  time  it  was  presented.  Following  the 
vote  on  the  amendment,  we  shall  take  a  vote 
on  the  main  motion. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  as 
moved  by  Mr.  Thompson  will  please  say 
"aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Before  we  take  the  vote  I  would  ask  mem- 
bers to  give  their  co-operation  to  the  Clerk 
and  the  assistant  Clerk  of  the  House.  It  is 
most  difficult  for  the  assistant  Clerk  to  call 
the  names  if  there  are  many  interjections, 
and  it  is  most  difficult  for  the  Clerk  to  record 
these.  I  would  ask  members  to  give  both 
the  Clerk  and  the  assistant  Clerk  their  co- 
operation. 

Call  in  the  members. 


Yeas 


Nays 


Bryden 

Allan 

Davison 

Bales 

Farquhar 

Beckett 

Freeman 

Boyer 

Gisborn 

Brown 

Lewis 

Brunelle 

(Scarborough  West)  Butler 

MacDonald 

Carruthers 

Newman 

Carton 

Nixon 

Cecile 

Oliver 

Connell 

Paterson 

Davis 

Racine 

Demers 

Reaume 

Downer 

Renwick 

Dunlop 

Sargent 

Dymond 

Singer 

Eagleson 

Sopha 

Edwards 

Spence 

Evans 

Taylor 

Ewen 

Thompson 

Gomme 

Yeas 
Trotter 
Whicher 
Worton 
Young— 24 


Nays  ' 
Grossman 
Guindon  .' 

Hamilton 
Harris 
Hodgson 

(Scarborough  East) 
Hodgson 

(Victoria) 
Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 
Johnston 

(Carleton) 
Kerr 
Knox 
Lawrence 

(Russell) 
Lawrence 

(St.  George) 
Letherby 
Lewis 

(Humber) 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Morningstar 
McKeough 
McNeil 
Noden 
Olde 
Peck 
Pittock 
Price 
Reilly 
Renter 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Root 
Rowe 
Rowntree 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Wardrope 
Welch 
Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Wishart 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko-66 


Clerk    of    the    House: 

"ayes"  are  24,  the  "nays" 


Mr.    Speaker,    the 


Mr.    Speaker:    I    declare    the    amendment 
lost. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment 
has  been  defeated  and  we  turn  now  to  the 
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main  motion.  I  wish  to  make  certain  com- 
ments with  regard  to  that  main  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  Perhaps  I  could 
permit  the  member  to  make  his  remarks  on 
a  point  of  order,  as  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  give  me  notice  of  what  he  intended  to  do, 
but  I  would  point  out  to  him  at  the  present 
time  that  as  far  as  I  understand,  our  pro- 
cedure upon  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
that  was  before  the  House,  that  made  the 
part  of  the  question  decided,  that  the  words, 
and  I  quote:  "the  bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,"  stand  part  of  the  question.  In  my 
opinion,  these  words  cannot  be  amended  or 
changed  at  this  time  or  deleted. 

Now,  I  know  that  Rule  56  says  this: 

If  on  an  amendment  to  the  question  that 
the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  or  a 
third  time,  it  is  decided  that  the  word 
"now"  or  any  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  question,  the  Speaker 
shall  forthwith  declare  the  bill  to  be  read 
a  second  or  tliird  time  as  the  case  may  be. 
Except  in  the  case  of  hoist  motions— 

this  rule  has  been  varied  by  precedent,  of 
which  the  hon.  member  is  aware.  It  has 
happened  several  times  in  the  House,  not 
only  in  this  session  but  also  the  last  session, 
and  it  is  now  the  practice  of  this  House  to 
permit  a  vote  on  the  motion  for  second  read- 
ing after  defeat  of  the  amendment.  But  that 
is  as  far  as  the  variation  extends,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  amendment  has 
been  defeated,  I  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  main  motion  should  then 
be  put  forthwith,  without  any  further  amend- 
ment or  motions  from  any  member. 

Now,  after  having  said  that,  I  am  willing 
to  let  the  member,  on  a  point  of  order, 
explain  his  position  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
your  courtesy  in  this  matter.  The  last  point 
in  what  you  said  was  said,  I  think,  just  a 
moment  ago  for  the  first  time  ever  in  this 
House. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  this  House  I  have  argued  that 
the  defeat  of  an  amendment  on  second  read- 
ing automatically  carries  the  main  motion. 
You,  in  your  wisdom,  sir,  have  ruled  that  I 
was  incorrect;  that  even  though  that  may  be 
the  rule  set  forth  in  the  rule  book,  the 
practice  in  the  House  is  that,  except  on  hoist 
motions,  there  is  a  separate  vote  on  the 
amendment  and  on  the  main  motion. 

This  group  here  did  not  agree  with  your 
ruling,  but  we  accepted  it.    We  believe   in 


accepting  the  Speaker's  rulings,  even  if  they 
are  to  our  disadvantage.  There  was  one  case 
not  very  long  ago  where  it  was  clearly  to 
our  disadvantage  to  accept  that  ruling,  but 
we  accepted  it.  But  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  your  ruling  was  correct  there, 
then  it  is  a  logical  corollary  that  follows  as 
night  from  day,  that  the  main  motion  is 
subject  to  debate.  If  a  motion  is  subject  to 
a  separate  vote,  it  is  subject  to  a  separate 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  interrupt  the  member 
just  for  a  moment,  to  point  out  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  was  the  first  mem- 
ber to  speak  on  the  main  motion  and  that 
was  after  the  ancillary  motion  was  made  by 
the  Minister,  "that  the  bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time."  Then  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion spoke.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
he  made  an  amendment  to  the  motion  which 
was  placed  before  the  House.  At  that  time 
it  was  agreed  that  members  speaking  there- 
after would  be  speaking  both  to  the  bill  and 
to  the  amendment- 
Mr.  Bryden:  There  was  no  such  agreement! 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  remember  being  asked  this 
question  by  a  member  and  I  believe  I  pointed 
out  to  the  member  at  the  time  and  I  agreed 
he  could  speak  to  both  the  amendment  and 
the  bill  at  the  same  time  and  that  would 
be  the  procedure  that  we  would  follow- 
something  the  same  as  was  followed  in  the 
Budget  debates. 

The  member  spoke  on  the  bill  and  never 
on  the  amendment  really  when  he  was  speak- 
ing, because  he  brought  forth  many  different 
viewpoints  on  the  various  principles  within 
the  bill;  so  I  consider  that  he  has  spoken  on 
the  main  motion, 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to 
you  that  there  was  no  such  agreement.  This 
is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it  and  I  think 
it  is  the  first  time  any  member  of  our  group 
has  heard  of  it.  This  is  an  entirely  novel 
ruling  that  appears  to  be  in  the  process  of 
being  made.  We  previously .  had  a  ruling 
from  which  it  logically  followed  that  the 
amendment  and  the  main  motion  are  separ- 
able. All  of  us,  except  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  spoke  to  the  amendment.  If 
we  were  not  speaking  to  the  amendment,  we 
should  have  been  ruled  out  of  order.  That 
is  what  the  debate  was  on;  it  was  on  the 
amendment. 

Now,  the  main  motion  is  still  before  the 
House  and  I  submit,  sir,  that  on  the  basis 
of  your  previous  ruling,  it  is  open  to  debate. 
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It  would  be  quite  unfair  and  unreasonable 
to  rule  otherwise  at  a  time  when  your  ruHng 
will  now  be  to  our  advantage  if  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  ruling  made  earlier  that  was 
to  our  disadvantage.  I  submit  to  you,  sir, 
that  you  should  permit  debate  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  appreciate  the  member's 
viewpoint,  but  I  differ  from  him  on  this.  I 
have  been  of  the  opinion  throughout  this 
debate  that  members  were  speaking  both 
on  the  bill  and  on  the  amendment  that  are 
before  the  House.  In  view  of  this  I  do  not 
think  I  should  allow  the  debate  to  continue 
further.  I  have  allowed  the  member  to  raise 
the  point  regarding  his  wish  to  speak  to  the 
main  motion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  speak  to 
this  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  wait 
until  I  am  finished? 

In  view  of  our  former  procedure  I  had 
not  intended  that  we  continue  with  any 
furdier  debate  on  the  main  motion  but  that 
it  should  be  put  forthwith,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  that  has  been  the  precedent 
diat  we  have  established  over  the  last  couple 
of  years,  except  on  the  occasion  of  hoist 
motions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing 
I  wish  to  draw  to  your  attention,  sir,  in 
deference  to  what  you  have  said,  is  that 
under  the  practice  of  the  House,  the  govern- 
ment prepares  the  order  paper  and  the  gov- 
ernment, in  virtue  of  its  majority,  has  the 
right  to  call  the  order  of  business.  In  that 
context,  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  seventh 
order  that  we  are  debating  today,  and  the 
government  has  decreed  that  the  seventh 
order  is  as  follows: 

7.  Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 

amendment     to     the     motion     for     second 

reading,  Bill  136- 

Accordingly,  the  House  is  bound  by  the  terms 
of  the  order  paper,  which  the  government, 
according  to  the  rules  of  Parliament,  decreed 
shall  be  the  regulation  of  business.  Accord- 
ingly, sir,  we  in  this  House  cannot  change 
the  order  of  business  as  on  the  order  paper, 
and  I  submit  to  you  that  my  hon.  friend 
from  Woodbine  is  perfectly  correct  that  all 
of  the  debate  up  to  this  point  has  been  on 
the  amendment,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  business  set  out  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  not  cor- 
rect, in  my  view;  and  I  would  remind  him 
that  it  is  the  Clerk,  not  the  government, 
who  prepares  the  order  paper. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order,  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wondered  for  a  moment 
where  I  was,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  rise  and  say  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  challenge  the  ruUng  that  you  have  an- 
nounced, and  I  do  this  regretfully.  I  want  to 
underline  why  we  are  doing  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 
W'e  are  now— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tying  the  rules  of  this  House  in  a  knot.  You 
chose,  earlier  in  this  session,  to  describe  what 
you  call  a  "variation"  in  the  practice  of  this 
House  by  saying  that  when  an  amendment 
on  second  reading  was  defeated  it  did  not 
automatically  carry  the  motion- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Except  on  a  hoist. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Except  on  a  hoist.  This 
has  been  the  traditional  rule  in  Parliament- 
May  and  everywhere  else— all  down  through 
history,  and  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  chose  to  change 
it. 

We  have  accepted  your  ruling;  you  cannot 
now  reverse  it  when  it  happens  to  be  to  our 
advantage.  Otherwise,  the  rules  are  used 
and  developed  to  suit  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion, as  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  rules  are 
being  made  as  we  proceed— tonight  for  the 
first  time  we  learned  that  as  a  corollary  to 
the  proposition  that  an  amendment  on  the 
second  motion  did  not  automatically  carry  the 
bill,  the  two  motions  are  put  together.  This 
was  not  announced  in  earlier  debates;  this  is 
a  new  development.  It  is  a  new  development, 
I  submit,  on  a  pattern  which  is  completely 
at  variance  with  history,  and  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Opposition  in  this  House. 
I  challenge  your  ruling  and  I  do  it  regret- 
fully. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  may  I  draw 
your  attention  to  page  133  of  the  precedents 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  in  which  he  refers  to  this  very 
question?  It  was  the  same  question  on  third 
reading,  mind  you,  but  it  was  exactly  the 
same  question  in  which,  at  that  time,  the 
Speaker  of  the  day  made  exactly  the  same 
ruling  that  you  are  now  making  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  was  on  a  hoist  motion. 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  sir,  it  was  not  on 
a  hoist  motion,  it  was  to  refer  it  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  consideration  and  it  was 
not  a  hoist  motion  wliatsoever.  That  is  exactly 
the   intent   of  the   motion   here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  must 
say  that  in  deference  to  the  member  for 
York  South— now,  we  have  not  been  doing 
this  down  through  the  years— the  rule  as  it 
stands  in   May  is,   and  I  will  read  it: 

Limitation  on  questions  to  be  proposed 
on  second  or  third  reading:  Under  the  pro- 
visions, if  on  an  amendment  to  the  ques- 
tion for  the  second  or  third  reading  of  a 
bill,  the  House  determines  that  the  word 
"now"  or  any  other  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  of  the  question  shall  stand  part 
of  the  question,  the  Speaker  is  directed 
forthwith  to  declare  that  the  bill  has  been 
read  a  second  or  a  third  time,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

As  I  said  before,  that  is  the  strict  ruling  of 
the  British  House,  but  during  the  last  number 
of  years— and  I  think  it  was  the  member  for 
Woodbine  who  debated  a  subamendment  a 
few  years  ago,  before  my  term  of  office,  and 
brought  about'  the  precedent  and  we  have 
been  varying  from  this  rule  since— when  a 
motion  that  is  not  a  hoist  motion  is  made 
by  precedent  we  have  then  asked  the  main 
motion  to  be  brought  forward,  and  given 
members  an  opportimity  to  vote  on  the  main 
motion  as  well  as  the  amendment.  But  there 
was  no  debate  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
Speaker  called  the  main  motion  forthwith  as 
we  did  on  the  indemnity  bill  or  the  bills  to 
amend  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  which 
was  before  the  House  prior  to  the  Easter 
holiday. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  nobody  asked  to  debate 
it,  sir.  Since  you  referred  to  my  previous 
conduct,  may  I  say  that  on  any  occasion  when 
I  protested  in  the  past  about  variation  from 
the  nde,  which  is  the  rule  laid  down  in  May 
and  in  our  own  rule  book— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Speaker's  ruling  is 
not   debatable    and    I— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  he  made  a  ruling? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  reference  was 
made  to  what  I  had  done  in  the  past.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  recollection,  on 
any  occasion  when  there  was  a  departure 
from  the  rule  that  the  two  were  one  motion 
dealt  with  in  one  vote,  I  always  protested, 
but  I   was   overruled  so   many  times   that   I 


finally  gave  up.  Now  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
should  accept  the  logical  corollary  that  tlie 
main  motion  and  amendment  being  two 
separate  motions,  may  be  debated  separately. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
debate  was  on  the  main  motion  and  the 
amendment  throughout  and  I  am  going  to 
rule  that  I  do  now  call  the  main  motion 
to  be  voted  upon,  and  if  the  members  wish 
to  appeal  my  ruling,  they  may  do  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  no  alternative, 
under  the  circumstances,  but  to  appeal  your 
ruling. 

Mr.    Speaker:    All   those   in   favour   of  the 
Speaker's  ruling  will  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  Speaker's  ruling 
will  please  rise. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  Speaker's  ruling 
will  please  rise. 


Yeas 
Allan 
Bales 
Beckett 
Boyer 
Brown 
Brunelle 
Butler 
Carruthers 
Carton 
Cecile 
Connell 
Davis 
Demers 
Downer 
Dunlop 
Dymond 
Eagleson 
Edwards 
Evans 
Ewen 
Gomme 
Grossman 
Guindon 
Hamilton 
Harris 
Hodgson 

(Scarborough  East) 
Hodgson 

(Victoria) 
Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 
Johnston 

(Carleton) 


Nays 
Bryden 
Davison 
Farquhar 
Freeman 
Gaunt 
Gisbom 
Lewis 

(Scarborough  West) 
MacDonald 
Newman 
Nixon 
Oliver 
Paterson 
Racine 
Reaume 
Renwick 
Sargent 
Singer 
Sopha 
Spence 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Trotter 
Whicher 
Worton 
Young-25. 
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Yeas 
Kerr 
Knox 
Lawrence 

(Russell) 
Lawrence 

(St.  George) 
Letherby 
Lewis 

(Humber) 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Morningstar 
McKeough 
McNeil 
Noden 
Olde 
Peck 
Pittock 
Price 
Reilly 
Renter 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Root 
Rovve 
Rowntree 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Wardrope 
Welch 
Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Wishart 
Yakabiiski 
Yaremko-66. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ayes" 
are  66,  the  "nays"  25. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  appeal  lost. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  main  motion  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time,  please  say 
"aye".  All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  now 
under  the  rules.  Notice  of  motion  has  been 
given  to  the  Clerk  by  my  colleague,  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West,  that 
upon  the  calling  of  the  order  for  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  he  will  move  that 
the  following  instruction  be  given  to  the 
committee,  namely,  that  it  has  the  power  to 
consider  and  make  recommendations  to 
amend  Bill    136  to  provide:    1.  That  a  fund 


be    established  to    which    shall   be   paid   all 
money  necessary  to  provide— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  cannot  conceive  of 
what  the  member  is  trying  to  do  at  this 
time  because  we  have  not  had  a  vote  on  the 
main  motion  as  yet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  just  finished  voting  on 
the  main  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  voted  on  the  member's 
appeal   of  the   Speaker's  ruling. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  then  we  voted  on 
the  main  motion,  by  agreement  to  reversing 
the   vote. 

Mr.    Speaker:    No    one    said    anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  "reverse  vote";  we 
clearly  understood  him  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  did  not  hear  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  yes; 
I  did  say  that.  I  was  not  aware  that  anyone 
agreed  with  me.  The  hon.  member  was  on 
his  feet  talking,  but  if  he  agrees  we  could 
take  the  same  vote  as  being  in  support  of 
the  main  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  agreed  that  the  same 
vote  be  taken  as  on  the  amendment?  Only 
in  the  reverse  order. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

An  hon.  member:  Now  what  is  the  hon. 
member  going  to  do? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  indicated  what  I 
am  going  to  do.  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  May,  I  have  given  a  notice  of 
motion  that  upon  calling  of  the  order  for 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  it  will  be 
moved  that  the  following  instruction  be 
given  to  the  committee,  namely: 

That  it  has  the  power  to  consider  and  make 
recommendations     to     amend     Bill     136     to ' 
provide: 

1.  That  a  fund  be  established  into  which 
shall  be  paid  all  money  necessary  to  pro- 
vide fully  comprehensive  medical  insurance 
contracts  to  persons  designated  in  Sections 
6  and  7  of  the  bill  and  in  this  motion,  and 
that  the  said  contracts  be  issued  and  said 
fund  administered  by  the  hospital  services 
commission  of  Ontario. 

2.  That  government  support  according  to 
an  appropriate  sliding  scale  be  made  avail- 
able   to    provide    comprehensive    contracts 
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to   those   whose   taxable   income   does   not 
exceed  $3,000  per  year. 
3.  That  all  residents- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  this  a  money  bill? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  it  is  not. 

3.  That  all  residents  of  the  province, 
whether  or  not  referred  to  in  paragraph 
2,  ho  entitled  to  receive  comprehensive 
contracts  from  the  commission  upon  volun- 
tary payment  by  them  into  the  fund  of 
appropriate  contributions  as  determined 
by  the  connnission;  and  that  issuance  of 
such  contracts  and  payments  of  such  con- 
tributions be  required  in  respect  of  those 
for  whom  coverage  is  mandatory  under 
The  Hospital  Services  Commission  Act  and 
regulations. 

4.  That  provision  be  made  to  cover 
prescribed  drugs,  at  least  for  pensioners, 
persons  for  whom  continuing  drug  therapy 
is  re(iuired  after  discharge  from  hospital 
and  persons  for  whom  long-term  drug 
therapy  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
time  to  read  here  tonight,  but  set  out  in  the 
document  that  I  have  given  to  you  are  the 
references  to  the  rules  which  clearly  indicate 
that  this  is  in  order.  1  would  just  suggest 
to  the  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  a  (juestion  of  the  hon.  meml)er?  Might 
we  have  the  courtesy  of  a  copy  of  his  docu- 
ment? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
give  him  a  copy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member 
lias  asked  us  for  copies  in  the  past  during  the 
entire  session  of  this  House;  might  we  have 
the  courtesy  of  a  copy? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  be  very  glad  to 
give  the  hon.  Minister  the  courtesy.  Does  the 
hon.  Minister  want  the  courtesy  or  does  he 
want   to   argue? 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  has 
not  given  it  yet. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  is 
giving  a  notic-e  of  motion,  which  he  has  filed 
Nvith  the  Clerk  and  which  he  may  do.  It  is 
not  a  motion  wliich  has  to  come  before  the 
House  at  this  time.  The  member  is  filing  a 
notice  of  motion  with  the  Clerk.  I  would 
ask  members  to  wait  until  he  is  finished. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  rise  on  a  point  of 
privilege :  Earlier  in  this  session  some  great 
Iioint  was  made  about  the  courtesy  to  be 
extended  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion by  the  government  with  respect  to 
important  matters,  motions  or  bills  brought 
before  the  House.  Now  we  on  the  govern-  j 
ment  side  have  endeavoured  to  collaborate  1 
and  to  co-operate  with  that  request.  We  have  ^ 
given  copies  of  notices,  copies  of  bills.  Here 
tonight,  on  one  of  the  most  important  debates 
tliat  tlie  House  has  liad  during  the  current 
session,  at  this  hour,  we  have  what  cannot  be 
described  as  something  that  arose  at  this 
\ery  moment,  but  something  which  has  been 
tyi^ed  long  beforehand;  and  we  ha\'e  not  even 
liad  the  courtesy  of  having  a  copy  sent  to  us. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
not  a  one-way  street  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  the  business  of  this  House.  The 
hon.  members  of  the  official  Opposition 
endeavour  to  co-operate  with  government 
and  give  us  copies  of  their  bills  or  statements 
which  they  have  to  make.  We  have  not  had 
one  copy  of  that  notice,  which  is  typed,  l^it 
the  press  here  tonight  has  had  it  and  it  has 
been  distributed.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  conduct  that  is  being 
demonstrated  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  is  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House;  indeed  is  an  insult 
to  tlie  members  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  is  so  wrong! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  so  right! 

I  put  this  to  the  hon.  member:  The  infor- 
mation that  we  have  is  readily  available  to  all 
hon.  members  of  the  House  long  before  the 
press  sitting  in  the  gallery  have  had  it 
brought  to  their  attention. 

The  press  gallery  has  been  a  favourite 
weapon  for  the  members  of  the  NDP.  The 
secretarial  staff  wander  through  the  press 
gallery,  and  give  out  material  long  before 
tin's  House  has  ever  been  notified.  We  are 
talking  about  the  ordinary  courtesies  that  go 
along  with  tlie  conduct  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker;  I  may  say  that  perhaps  the 
Minist(M  speaking  to  the  point  of  order,  lias 
brought  out  a  very  good  point,  iu  that  when 
thcrc^  is  an  intention  to  file  a  notice  of  motion 
with  th(«  Clerk,  tliat  before  the  member  rises 
and  reads  the  notice  of  motion,  which  I  doubt 
is  in  order,  but  which  he  has  filed  with  the 
Clerk,  perhaps  it  should  not  be  given  to 
anyone  else  before  it  is  given  to  the  Clerk 
and  perhaps  to  the  leader  of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker.  After  listening  to  that  unctuous 
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outburst  from  the  other  side,  let  us  get  the 
facts  straight. 

Notice  of  this  motion  was  given  to  the 
Clerk  quite  some  time  ago. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  At  11  o'clock! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  11  o'clock.  Okay,  that 
is  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  has  the 
floor,  and  he  does  not  have  to  yield  it  until 
he  completes  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  the  floor  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  already  on  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  my  point  of  order  is 
simply  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  given  to 
the  press  only  after  I  rose  in  this  House,  and 
it  was  given  to  the  House  leader  as  soon  as 
he  requested  it.  If  we  get  that  kind  of  serv- 
ice in  the  future  we  will  be  very  pleased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  But  not  bef ore- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister mean,  not  before?  We  will  give  it  to 
you  just  as  quickly  as  you  ask  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Why  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  not  even  give  the  government  the 
courtesy  of  the  notice  of  a  typed  document 
and  that  is  why  we  are  not  going  to  ever  see 
them  be  the  government  of  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  sitting  here  since  1951— 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  too  long. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order.  I  might  ask 
the  Minister  to  speak  to  the  point  of  order, 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  My  point  is  this.  I 
direct  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  rule 
39  of  the  rules  of  this  House,  of  which  the 
Opposition  is  supposed  to  be  the  expert, 
and  it  deliberately  flaunted  rule  39  tonight. 
The  rule  says: 

Such  notice  to  be  laid  on  the  table  be- 
fore 5  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  hon.  member  did  not  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  rule  all  other  points  of 
order  out  of  order  and  ask  for  the  next  order 
of  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and 
I  have  a  feeling  it  is  time  we  all  went  home, 
tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Education. 
Between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  will  debate  the  other  public  bills 
and  orders;  and  I  would  like  to  do  this 
again  on  Thursday  afternoon,  between  the 
hours  of  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  two  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  we  will 
commence  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
if  he  will  indicate  what  motions  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  that  hour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  we  better  start 
with  number  one  and  work  our  way  through. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  that  seems  a  very  reason- 
able way. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.15  o'clock,  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  Speaker's  gallery, 
members  of  the  women's  Progressive-Con- 
servative association,  Kingston  township; 
under  the  Speaker's  gallery,  members  of  the 
women's  Liberal  association,  Etobicoke,  and 
in  the  west  gallery,  members  of  the  Grimsby 
ladies  society,  Grimsby. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  welcome  the  stu- 
dents from  the  following  schools:  In  the  west 
gallery,  Belfountain  public  school,  Bel- 
fountain,  and  the  safety  patrol  of  Princess 
Margaret  public  school.  Orange ville;  and  in 
the  east  gallery,  Stuart  Scott  public  school, 
Newmarket. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  standing  orders  and 
printing,  presented  the  committee's  third  and 
final  report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
customary  supplies  allowance  for  the  current 
session  of  the  assembly  be  fixed  at  $100. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  copies 
of  the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide,  the 
Canadian  Almanac  and  Canada  Year  Book  be 
purchased  for  distribution  to  hon.  members 
of  the  assembly  and  also  that  each  hon. 
member  be  given  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Labour  Gazette  and  the  Municipal  World. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing sessional  papers  be  printed  for 
departmental  use  and  distribution:  Accounts, 
public,  1,650;  Agriculture,  federated  colleges, 
Guelph,  report,  2,000;  Agricultural  research 
institute,  report,  3,000;  Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of.  Minister's  report,  2,000;  Arts  council, 
5,000;  Auditor's  report,  350;  Civil  service 
department,  report,  500;  Education,  Min- 
ister's report,  3,700;  Estimates,  1,400;  High- 
ways    Department,     report,     775;     Labour, 


Department  of,  report,  2,000;  Lands  and 
Forests,  1,350;  Legal  offices,  report  of  inspec- 
tor, 575;  Liquor  control  board,  675;  Mines, 
6,500;  Niagara  parks  commission,  report,  400; 
Ontario  Northland  transportation  commission, 
report,  475;  PoHce,  provincial,  report  of 
commissioner,  300;  Public  Welfare,  Depart- 
ment of,  report,  1,300;  Public  Works,  De- 
partment of,  report,  450;  Reform  Institutions, 
Department  of,  report,  part  1,  1,675;  part  2, 
1,675;  Transport,  Minister's  report,  750; 
Tourism  and  Information,  Department  of, 
report,  2,000;  Veterinary  college,  report, 
1,000;  Workmen's  compensation  board,  re- 
port, 2,175. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  ONTARIO  MENTAL  HEALTH 
FOUNDATION  ACT,  1960-1961 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  Act,  1960-1961. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  very 
brief.  It  is  to  shorten  the  name  Dr.  C.  K. 
Clark  institute  of  psychiatry  to  the  Clark 
institute  of  psychiatry,  and  to  revise  its 
organization  to  give  the  institute  powers  as 
to  admission,  treatment,  discharge  of  patients 
and  related  matters. 


THE  LIQUOR  CONTROL  ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Liquor  Control  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  indulgence  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House,  I  propose  to  introduce  another  bill 
and  then  deal  with  the  two  at  the  same  time. 
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THE  LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Li(iuor 
Licence  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Acts 
which  I  have  introduced  are  two  that  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  and  the  general 
public,  I  think,  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in.  I  should  like  to  give  the  purport 
of  the  various  portions  of  the  bill  in  a  fair 
amount  of  detail,  trying  to  keep  it  as  brief 
as  possible  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
explanation. 

The  Acts  which  it  is  proposed  to  amend 
by  the  bills  introduced  have  served  the 
people  of  this  province  well,  but  as  always 
this  government  is  anxious  that  legislation 
keep  pace  with  the  times.  It  is  in  this  spirit, 
tlierefore,  that  we  propose  these  amendments 
so  tiiat  our  administration  will  be  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  of  the  people  in  this  second 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

All  matters  relating  to  liquor  have  been 
given  a  most  thorough  going  over,  both  by 
the  specific  responsible  authorities  and  by 
the  government  generally.  Consideration  has 
been  given  to  many  briefs,  formal  and  in- 
formal presentations,  and  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions noted  in  the  press  and  as  expressed 
by  members  of  the  public  and  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature.  There  has  not 
been  such  a  general  overhaul  of  the  Acts 
since  they  were  first  passed,  though  a  con- 
siderable number  of  changes  occurred  in 
1962  and  during  the  period  since. 

The  first  bill  introduced  is  in  respect  of 
The  Li(iuor  Control  Act.  It  is  this  Act  that 
has  to  do  with  the  control  of  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  liquor  in  other  than  licensed 
premises— matters  related  to  the  latter  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  The  Liquor  Licence 
Act  which  is  the  second  bill.  The  liquor 
control  bill,  with  80  amending  sections  of 
varying  degrees  of  significance,  provides  for 
a  siiiiplifiod  Act.  The  Act  in  its  revised  form 
is  an  instrument  which  will  provide  for  the 
legitimate  distribution  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  the  effective 
control  of  such  distribution  and  sale. 

The  new  proposals  respecting  The  Liquor 
Control  Act  fall  within  the  following 
categories: 

A.  Changes  made  necessary  by  the  earlier 
discontinuance  of  individual  permits,  result- 
ing in  deletion  of  whole  sections  and  parts 
thereof,  wherein  references  are  made  to  such 
permits. 


B.  Changes  made  necessary  by  the  renam- 
ing of  "Vendors"  as  "Managers." 

C].  Changes  to  define,  to  clarify  and  to 
remove  redundancy  and  verbiage. 

D.  Changes  updating  several  provisions, 
eliminating  others  which  are  no  longer  re- 
fpiired,  nor  valid,  nor  currently  applicable 
and  to  make  departmental  practice  developed 
as  a  result  of  experience,  legislative  require- 
ment—for example,   the  audit  section. 

E.  Changes  in  principle  are  summarized  in 
tlie  following  items,  and  I  think  these  are  the 
portions  wliich  will  be  of  interest  presently  to 
hon.  members  of  the  House: 

Item  (1)  Ontario  wine  to  include  that  pro- 
duced from  apples  and  other  fruits  in  addition 
to  the  cherries  and  grapes  now  utilized,  so 
that  all  our  fruits  may  be  utilized. 

Item  (2)  Definition  of  liquor  is  confined  to 
drinkable  liquids,  and  a  new  subsection  is 
incorporated  into  the  Act  respecting  the  con- 
trol of  possession,  selling  and  keeping  for 
sale  of  preparations,  combinations  or  mixtures 
capable  of  human  consumption  that  contain 
alcohol. 

Item  (3)  The  requirement  that,  in  all  cases, 
persons  must  have  baggage  or  personal  effects 
in  hotel  suites  is  removed.  In  a  great  number 
of  cases  persons  engage  suites  at  hotels  for 
business  meetings  and  social  functions,  and 
we  are  now  meeting  this  need. 

Item  (4)  An  item  is  in  the  bill  as  a  proposal 
to  repeal  the  board's  power  of  expropriation. 
The  board  has  never  exercised  this  power,  is 
not  likely  to  do  so  and  machinery  is  avail- 
able under  The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act 
to  acquire  property  in  this  way,  if  necessar>'. 

It(<m  (5)  A  right  is  being  inserted  into  the 
Act  to  allow  for  a  stated  case  on  a  point  of 
law  and  thus  afford  such  an  appeal  from  a 
board  decision. 

Item  (6)  The  board's  practice  of  giving  a 
lie;iring  prior  to  cancellation,  suspension  or 
refusal  with  reference  to  licences  and  permits; 
and  that  there  be  no  cancellation  of  the 
licence  of  a  brewer,  distiller  or  producer  of 
Ontario  wine  without  a  hearing,  will  now  be 
a  statutory  requirement.  There  is  provision 
matle  under  a  new  section  giving  a  right  of 
appeal  to  distillers,  and  so  on,  when  a  licence 
is  cancelled. 

Item  (7)  There  is  a  section  respecting 
interdiction  and  this  will  provide  for  appeal 
from  the  following  orders  of  the  board: 
prohibiting  any  person  from  purchasing,  hav- 
ing, giving  or  consuming  liquor;  prohibiting 
vendors,  brewers,  distillers,  producers  of  On- 
tario wine  and  licencees  from  supplying  liquor 
to    any    such   person;    limiting   the   kind   and 
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quantities  of  liquor  which  may  be  purchased 
by  a  person  either  for  home  consumption  or 
in  hcensed  premises. 

Item  (8)  In  respect  of  orders  of  interdiction, 
the  powers  of  making  and  revoking  such 
orders  are  extended  to  a  judge  of  the  juvenile 
and  family  court  and  magistrates.  That  is  now 
limited  to  a  judge  of  the  county  or  district 
courts. 

A  judge  of  the  juvenile  and  family 
court  who  quite  often  has  before  him  situa- 
tions which  may  have  been  caused  by  over- 
indulgence of  liquor  and  a  justice  who  hears 
a  charge  against  an  individual  are  both  in 
a  good  position  to  determine  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  order  of  interdiction  should  be 
made  against  the  persons  appearing  before 
them. 

Item  (9)  In  respect  of  the  fines,  penalties 
which  may  have  been  adequate  when  the  Act 
first  became  effective  have  been  increased, 
and  this  covers  more  than  a  half  dozen 
sections. 

Item  (10)  The  sections  respecting  the  pen- 
alty sections  of  the  Act  are  brought  in  line 
with  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  The 
Summary  Convictions  Act  which,  in  turn, 
provides:  that  the  justice  may  impose  up  to 
a  specified  maximum  fine  in  lieu  of  imprison- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  under 
the  relevant  Act,  such  as  The  Liquor  Control 
Act,  there  is  a  mandatory  jail  sentence.  Now, 
under  the  amendment,  the  justice  will  be 
empowered  to  impose  a  fine  and/or  jail 
sentence,  and  the  maximum  is  increased  witli 
no  minimum  for  all  offences  so  that  the 
judge  will  have  full  discretion. 

Item  (11)  The  present  disqualification  of 
premises  for  a  conviction  sometimes  have 
unfair  unrelated  effects  and  the  procedures 
are  clarified. 

Item  (12)  The  sections  relating  to  "search 
and  seizure"  are  gathered  together  with  a 
basic  change  of  principle  that  such  actions 
are  to  be  based  on  "reasonable  grounds  for 
belief"  rather  than  the  present  "suspicion  or 
belief." 

Item  (13)  There  is  a  proposal  to  repeal 
sections  which  allowed  the  Crown  to  indicate 
in  any  information  that  an  accused  person 
had  been  previously  convicted;  such  a  pro- 
cedure being  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
accepted  Canadian  justice  specific  to  section 
696  (2)  of  the  criminal  code.  The  custom- 
ary procedure  can  be  followed  that,  after 
conviction,  information  concerning  previous 
convictions  could  be  given  to  the  presiding 
judge  by  the  Crown  prior  to  sentence.  In 
conjunction  with  this,  the  whole  machinery 
respecting  second  offences  is  repealed. 


The  next  few  items  are  of  import,  not  only 
in  this  Act,  but  in  the  light  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  generally. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  some  sections 
designed  initially  to  meet  a  particular  situ- 
ation have  been  interpreted  as  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  an  infringement  upon  the 
ordinary  rights  of  a  citizen  that  are  his  under 
the  general  principle  of  our  laws  that  a  man 
is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty. 

Now  our  citizens  will  be  able  to  go  into 
court  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  not 
be  confronted  with  any  extraordinary  pro- 
cedures. To  put  it  simply,  they  will  be  dealt 
with  under  procedures  which  have  been 
accepted  as  those  which  have  proven  to  be 
right  and  fair  when  a  citizen  runs  afoul  of 
any  law. 

Item  (14)  (i)  This  item  deals  with  the  fact 
that  the  very  unfair  provisions  in  the  Act, 
relating  to  defences,  putting  the  onus  on  the 
accused,  are  being  repealed. 

As  soon  as  it  appears  to  a  justice  trying  a 
case  that  circumstances  in  evidence  suffici- 
ently establish  the  offence  complained  of,  he 
shall  put  the  defendant  on  his  defence  and 
in  default  of  a  rebuttal  of  such  evidence  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  justice,  convict  him 
accordingly.  Though  this  section  does  not 
place  upon  the  accused  the  onus  of  proving 
his  defence  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  but 
only  to  establish  a  prima  facie  defence,  and 
if  he  does  so,  the  onus  shifts  back  to  the 
Crown  to  prove  the  offence  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  it  does  infer  that  if  the  accused 
does  not  call  a  defence  he  must  be  con- 
victed, that  is,  the  question  of  reasonable 
doubt  is  not  to  be  considered  when  the 
accused  elects  not  to  call  a  defence.  This  is 
not  normal  Canadian  justice,  at  the  very  least, 
and  the  proposal  is  to  repeal  tlie  section. 

The  general  principles  of  criminal  law  are 
sufficient.  Once  the  Crown  has  established 
that  there  is  some  evidence,  the  accused  has 
the  option  of  giving  or  not  giving  evidence 
or  adducing  a  defence.  If  he  elects  not  to 
call  a  defence,  the  court  must  then  consider 
if  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Crown  has 
established  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Item  (14)  (ii)  is  respecting  onus  on 
proof  of  possession.  The  complementary 
sections  are  these:  the  present  situation  is 
if  a  person  is  charged  with  selling,  or  keeping 
for  sale,  or  giving,  or  keeping,  or  having, 
and  the  like— or  receiving,  and  prima  facie 
proof  is  given  that  such  person  had  in  his 
possesion  or  charge  or  control  any  liquor  in 
respect  of  or  concerning  which  he  is  being 
prosecuted  then  the  following  extraordinary 
words    apply:    "Unless    the    accused    person 
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proves  he  did  not  commit  the  offence,  he 
may  be  con\icted." 

This  section  is  directly  in  conflict  with  the 
basic  principle  that  the  onus  to  prove  should 
rest  on  the  Crov^'n.  The  proposal  is  that  this 
subsection  be  repealed. 

Item  (14)  (iii)  is  respecting  burden  of  proof. 
At  the  present  time  the  burden  of  proving 
the  right  to  have  or  keep  or  sell  or  give  or 
purchase  or  consume  liquor  is  on  the  person 
accused  of  improperly  or  unlawfully  having 
or  keeping  or  selling  or  giving  or  purchasing 
or  consuming  liquor. 

The  section  does  not  create  a  conclusive 
presumption  of  guilt  once  prima  facie  proof 
of  possession  and  the  like  has  been  estab- 
lished but  infers  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
defence,  the  accused  may  be  convicted.  This 
onus  is  contrary  to  normal  Canadian  justice. 

The  remarks  made  in  relation  to  section 
133  (1)  equally  apply  to  this  subsection.  If 
the  Crown  is  alleging  that  the  accused  is 
imlawfully  dealing  with  or  consuming  liquor 
then  it  is  desirable  that  the  Crown  should 
have  to  prove  tlie  unlawful  use  it  alleges. 
There  is  a  similar  subsection  respecting  an 
onus  on  physicians  in  respect  of  medicinal 
purposes  and  these  two  subsections  are 
repealed  in  total. 

Item  (15)  There  is  presently  also  an  un- 
usual section,  which  provides  that  an  order 
or  warrant  based  upon  a  conviction,  and  no 
search  warrant,  shall  upon  any  application  by 
way  of  certiorari  or  motion  to  quash  or 
habeas  corpus  be  held  insufficient  or  invalid 
for  any  irregularity,  informality  or  insuffici- 
ency therein  or  by  reason  of  any  defective 
form  or  substance.  That  section  is  repealed. 

Section  76  has  no  effect  since  a  superior 
court  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  and 
if  a  conviction  or  search  warrant  is  defective 
in  substance,  the  conviction  or  warrant  will 
be  quashed.  The  superior  court  cannot  be 
deprived  of  its  prerogative  to  interfere  with 
proceedings  which  are  taken  in  lower  courts 
witliout  jurisdiction  and  the  law  seems  clear 
that  a  court  proceeding  upon  an  information 
which  is  defective  in  substance  does  so  with- 
out jurisdiction.  This  type  of  subsection 
should  not  be  contained  in  any  statute  of  tliis 
nature.  This  type  of  section  has  on  many 
occasions  been  criticized  by  the  courts  and 
serves  no  purpose. 

Item  (16)  There  is  a  present  situation  in 
respect  to  appeals.  The  section  providing  for 
appeals  requires  that  with  the  notice  of 
appeal  the  convicted  person  must  deliver  an 
affidavit.  That  affidavit  must  be  to  the  effect 
that  the  convicted  person  did  not  by  himself 
or  by  his  agent,  servant  or  employee  or  any 


other  person  with  his  knowledge  or  consent 
commit  the  offence  charged  in  the  informa- 
tion and  must  negative  the  charge  in  the 
terms  used  in  the  conviction. 

All  reference  to  the  requirement  of  such 
an  affidavit  is  repealed. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  requirement. 
The  provisions  concerning  the  affidavit  are 
contrary  to  normal  criminal  justice.  They 
require  a  convicted  person  with  his  notice 
of  appeal  to  swear  and  file  an  affidavit  to 
the  effect  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  charge 
upon  which  he  has  been  convicted  in  the 
course  of  appeal.  It  must  surely  lie  with 
the  judge  before  which  the  appeal  is  heard 
to  determine  his  guilt  or  innocence. 

There  is  a  concluding  item  and  that  is  the 
general  intent  section.  The  section  defining 
tlie  general  intent  of  the  Act  provides  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  prohibit  trans- 
actions in  liquor  that  take  place  wholly 
within  Ontario. 

This  limitation  is  removed.  With  the 
phrase  in  question  deleted,  the  board  may  be 
in  a  position  to  control  the  circulation  of 
price  lists  and  the  taking  of  orders  of  the 
so-called  duty-free  shops  and  other  shops. 

This  concludes  my  remarks  with  respect 
to  The  Liquor  Control  Act,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Changes  in  liquor  licensing  matters  fall 
within  three  tyiJes:  1.  changes  in  legislation; 
2.  changes  in  regulations,  and  3.  changes  in 
policy. 

Item  (1)  The  first  legislative  changes  are 
with  respect  to  definition.  The  definition  of 
a  hotel  in  respect  of  the  rooms  required 
therefor,  are  now  being  changed  and  clari- 
fied. Presently  the  definition  in  one  item 
deals  with  municipalities  whereas  another 
reference  is  to  "cities"  and  "towns."  The 
board  is  presently  including,  for  example, 
townships  of  15,000  which  are  not  technically 
included  within  the  latter  and  requiring  them 
to  have  not  less  than  20  bedrooms  as  a  matter 
of  policy  because  these  municipalities  war- 
rant this  requirement  of  accommodation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  board  is  compelled  by 
the  statute  to  include  "towns"  of  a  popula- 
tion of  1,000  or  2,000  more  or  less  in  tliis 
same  category,  and  that  is  unreasonable. 

Now  there  will  be  three  categories  for 
classification  as  a  "hotel"  all  related  to 
"municipalities"  within  three  ranges  of 
population:  (a)  over  100,000,  50  rooms; 
(b)  over  10,000,  20  rooms;  and  (c)  under 
10,000,  10  rooms.  This  will  make  practice 
and  the  statute  the  same. 

A  further  amendment  is  being  recom- 
mended   to    give    some    flexibility    to    this 
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definition  by  vesting  a  discretion  in  the 
board.  This  will  enable  the  liquor  licence 
board  to  exercise  a  discretion  to  classify  an 
establishment  with  only,  say,  nine  rooms  as  a 
hotel,  even  though  the  requirement  is  for  ten 
rooms  in  the  municipality  concerned,  if  the 
needs  of  the  municipality  so  warrant. 

Item  (2)  The  definition  of  a  tavern  is 
revised.  An  establishment  presently  needs  two 
licences  to  be  classified  as  a  tavern,  for 
example:  "Dining  lounge  and  dining  room," 
or  "dining  lounge  and  lounge,"  or  "public 
house  and  dining  room." 

The  proposal  is  that  an  establishment  hold- 
ing any  one  licence,  except  public  house 
alone  will  be  enabled  to  be  called  a  "tavern" 
so  that  what  is  presently  a  "restaurant"  will 
be  able  to  call  itself  a  tavern. 

Item  (3)  We  are  clarifying  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  a  club  being  organized. 
The  present  situation  is  that  a  club  has  to  be 
in  operation  for  a  year  or  three  years,  as  the 
case  might  be,  for  it  to  be  enabled  to  be 
licensed. 

Amendments  are  made  to  clarify  that  the 
meaning  given  to  a  "club  being  organized" 
does  not  have  to  include  incorporation,  as 
long  as  the  club  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
required  period  and  as  long  as  incorporation 
does  in  fact  take  place  prior  to  the  issue  of 
the  licence. 

Item  (4)  Presently  the  sale  of  liquor  on 
planes  is  not  permitted.  Licences  will  be 
issued  to  aircraft  in  the  same  way  as  trains. 
This  is  to  meet  a  request  by  our  air  lines. 

Item  (5)  Presently  no  premises  have  been 
licensed  in  conjunction  with  theatres,  as  there 
has  been  no  provision  in  the  Act.  The  proposal 
is  that,  a  theatre  defined  as:  "an  establish- 
ment having  the  special  accommodation, 
facilities  and  equipment  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  where,  in  consideration  of  pay- 
ment, musical,  dramatic  or  cultural  per- 
formances are  usually  staged,  but  does  not 
include  a  motion  picture  theatre"  will  be 
enabled  to  apply  for  dining  lounge  and  lounge 
licences.  The  latter  facilities  will  not  operate 
as  full-time  cocktail  bar  but  will  only  be  open 
in  the  hours  during  which  the  theatre  is  open 
in  respect  of  performances. 

I  point  out  that  amongst  others,  this  has 
been  requested  by  the  Canadian  centre  for 
the  performing  arts,  the  federal  govern- 
ment's major  centennial  project  in  the  capital 
area. 

Item  (6)  There  is  a  provision  that  further 
licences  may  be  issued  to  premises  already 
licensed,  after  a  vote,  without  publishing 
notice  of  application.    - 


Presently  any  application  has  to  have  notice 
given  thereof  and  must  be  dealt  with  at  a 
special  hearing,  even  including  an  establish- 
ment aheady  licensed  in  some  respect. 

Our  thinking  is  that  if  community  approval 
has  aheady  been  given  by  a  local  vote,  it 
would  appear  redundant  to  publish  notices 
of  application  for  the  further  licences  per- 
mitted by  the  vote  since  it  could  be  presumed 
that  the  local  people  would  know,  at  the  time 
of  voting,  that  premises  aheady  licensed 
would  apply  for  extension. 

Item  (7)  In  the  Act  presently,  section  28 
of  The  Liquor  Licence  Act  refers  to  a  person 
being  unable  to  get  a  licence  unless  he  is  a 
"British  subject."  The  proposal  is  to  make  the 
requirement   "Canadian  citizenship." 

Just  as  The  Liquor  Control  Act  contained 
extraordinary  legal  procedures,  to  which  I 
refer,  so  did  The  Liquor  Licence  Act.  Accord- 
ingly, they  will  be  repealed  as  being  improper 
procedures.  I  refer  to  the  bill,  section  20, 
which  relates  to  the  repeal  of  section  62, 
which  used  to  read: 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  ofiFence  under 
this  Act  in  which  possession  of  liquor  is  an 
element  of  the  ofiFence,  upon  prima  facie 
proof  of  such  possession,  unless  the  person 
charged  with  the  ofiFence  proves  that  he  did 
not  commit  the  ofiFence,  he  may  be  con- 
victed thereof. 

We  think  that  all  cases  of  supplying  liquor 
on  licensed  premises  in  contravention  of  the 
Act  could  be  proved  without  the  assistance 
of  this  section.  Also,  there  is  a  section  63, 
presently: 

Proof  of  the  removal  of  any  liquor  from 
any  licensed  premises  in  any  package  is 
prima  facie  evidence  against  the  person 
holding  the  licence  for  such  premises  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  contrary  to  this  Act  or  The 
Liquor  Control  Act. 

This  section  places  the  person  holding  the 
licence  in  a  diflficult  position  and  prima  facie 
makes  him  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
employees  who  have  illegally  supplied  liquor 
to  someone  who  has  taken  that  liquor  from  ^ 
the  premises.  The  section  contravenes  the 
basic  principle  that  a  person  should  not  be 
responsible  for  those  acts  of  which  he  has  no 
knowledge. 

Accordingly,  these  two  sections  are 
repealed. 

In  respect  to  the  taking  of  evidence  be- 
fore the  board,  this  is  set  out  in  section  16 
and  is  related  to  investigations  or  hearings: 
The  ordinary  rules  that  are  vested  in  the 
supreme  court  apply,  except  that  there  are 
four  very  large  exceptions  in  which  the  rules 
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of  court  do  not  apply  (a)  in  respect  of  sub- 
poenas—and I  am  summarizing  these: 

(b)  No  person  is  entitled  to  claim  any 
privilege  in  respect  of  any  document,  and  so 
on,  on  the  ground  that  he  might  be  incrimin- 
ated or  exposed  to  a  penalty  or  to  civil 
litigation  thereby. 

(c)  No  person  shall  refuse  to  answer  any 
question  upon  any  ground  of  privilege,  but 
a  solicitor  shall  not  be  required  to  disclose 
any  communications  between  himself  and  his 
client;  and 

(d)  No  provision  of  The  Evidence  Act 
exempts  any  bank  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof  from  the  operations  of  this  section. 

These  sections  are  being  repealed,  so  that 
the  power  of  the  board  is  no  greater  than  the 
power  of  our  courts. 

In  respect  to  the  setting  aside  of  liquor 
votes,  it  would  appear  that  under  the  present 
liquor  provisions,  a  liquor  vote  could  be  set 
aside  because  of  irregularities  and  a  new  vote 
ordered  even  though  the  vote  would  not  have 
been  affected  if  tlie  irregularities  had  not 
occurred.  Accordingly,  section  6  of  The 
Elections  Act,  that  is  the  provincial  Act 
under  which  all  hon.  members  of  this  House 
presently  seated  are  elected,  will  be  brought 
into  play,  which  provides  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  irregularities  that: 

No  election  shall  be  declared  invalid, 

(a)  by  reason  of  any  irregularity  on  the 
part  of  the  returning  officer  or  in  any  of 
the  proceedings  preliminary  to   the   poll; 

(b)  by  reason  of  a  failure  to  hold  a  poll 
and  the  like; 

(c)  by  reason  of  the  non-compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the 
taking;  the  counting  or  as  to  limitations  of 
time; 

(d)  by  reason  of  any  mistake  in  the  use 
of  the  forms,  if  it  appears  to  the  tribunal 
having  cognizance  of  the  matter  that  the 
election  was  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  this  Act  and  that  the 
irregularity,  failure,  non-compliance  or 
mistake  did  not  affect  the  result  of  the 
election. 

Now  upon  the  going  into  effect  of  the  bills 
as  statutes,  proposed  changes  in  regulations 
will  take  place. 

First,  in  respect  to  the  hours  of  service  in 
public  houses.  The  present  situation  is  that 
public  houses  must  presently  close  between 
6.30  and  8  p.m.,  and  the  proposal  is  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  remain  open  during 
that  period,  on  an  optional  basis. 

In     some     establishments,     for     example, 


hotels,  there  are  both  a  public  house  and  a 
lounge  and  patrons  merely  move  to  the 
lounge  between  the  hours  of  6.30  and  8 
p.m.,  when  the  pubHc  house  room  is  closed. 
Where  an  establishment  does  not  have  both, 
patrons  go  from  the  public  house  across  the 
street  to  a  lounge.  This  restriction  dates 
back  to  wartime  shortages  when  there  were 
no  lounges. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  additional  staff  may 
have  to  be  taken  on  by  the  public  houses  if 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  open  for  this 
additional  hour  and  a  half,  so  it  is  to  be 
optional;  and  some  may  wish  to  choose  to 
clean  up  and  use  it  as  a  meal  hour  for 
employees. 

In  respect  of  the  type  of  music,  singing  and 
the  like,  permitted  in  licensed  premises,  the 
present  situation  is  that  although  the  liquor 
licence  board  policy  has  been  to  allow  types 
of  music  on  application  from  a  public  house, 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  range  of  instruments,  and  so  on,  for  which 
permission  could  be  granted. 

The  proposal  is  to  extend  entertainment 
generally.  The  board,  on  application  to  the 
board,  will  allow  different  types  of  musical 
instruments  and  the  like,  including  piano, 
accordion,  guitar— I  picked  this  list  up  from 
a  reporter  of  the  press— oboe,  xylophone,  lute, 
zither,  French  horn,  violins,  and  what  have 
you. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  the  bag- 
pipes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  bagpipes  will  be 
permitted,  I  assure  the  hon.  member,  and  so 
will  vocal  or  musical  groups,  audience  parti- 
cipation, and  singing  and  dancing,  including 
discotheque— where  facilities  are  available- 
games  such  as  darts,  cards  and  billiards  in  all 
licensed  premises,  including  public  houses, 
with  the  onus  being  placed  on  the  proprietor 
to  provide  proper  facilities  and  maintain 
order,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  as  to 
granting  and  renewing  the  grant  of  per- 
mission and  as  to  the  hours  in  the  light  of 
individual  situations. 

If  the  proprietor  has  control  over  the  type 
and  treatment  of  music,  that  is  if  the  music 
can  only  be  heard  in  the  area  of  one  table 
and  not  throughout  the  whole  room,  then  a 
broadcast-type  system  of  canned  music  can 
be  used,  but  not  if  the  proprietor  does  not 
have  control.  For  example,  such  a  thing  as 
a  nickleodeon  which  can  be  operated  by  any 
guest  and  which  can  be  heard  everywhere  in 
the  room,  and  where  the  servicing  company 
chooses  the  records,  will  not  be  permitted. 

Generally,  permission  will  be  given  for  all 
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types  of  instruments  and  all  types  of  enter- 
tainment in  all  establishments,  but  if  the 
proprietor  allows  things  to  get  out  of  hand, 
the  liquor  licence  board  will  step  in. 

The  board  did  not,  until  recently,  permit 
women  to  serve  liquor  except  in  dining 
lounges  or  dining  rooms.  There  will  be  no 
limitation  on  women  serving  in  licensed 
premises  and  at  banquets  where  women  can 
be  present. 

The  present  situation  is  that  no  tide  lines 
or  figures  are  required  on  the  measuring  of 
the  so-called  shot  glasses  for  liquor.  In  the 
future  all  establishments  will  be  required  to 
use  measuring  glasses  having  tide  lines  and 
figures  in  the  serving  of  spirits. 

The  Liquor  Licence  Act  and  regulations 
require  that  a  club,  except  for  veterans  and 
labour,  before  being  licensed  must  be  incor- 
porated, and  fraternal  organizations  will  be 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  and 
labour. 

At  the  present  time  the  liquor  licence 
board  policy  is  not  to  permit  the  serving  of 
liquor  in  the  open-air  parts  of  dining  places 
or  even  patios  in  private  clubs,  except  on  a 
very  rare  occasion  or  at  special  golf  tourna- 
ments when  special  permission  is  granted. 
The  proposal  is  that  reasonable  open-air 
drinking  will  be  permitted— for  example,  in 
the  open-air  portion  of  roof-top  dining 
lounges  and  lounges  where  there  is  some 
element  of  privacy  as  in  the  principal  dining 
room. 

The  present  situation  is  that  the  board  has 
not  been  licensing  premises  which  form  part 
of  a  recreational  establishment.  The  pro- 
posal is  that  dining  rooms  attached  to  com- 
mercial curling  establishments  and  bowling 
alleys  will  be  able  to  apply  for  dining  lounge 
licences,  provided  that  the  liquor  licence 
board's  regular  standards,  which  are  imposed 
in  respect  of  private  clubs  and  commercial 
dining  facilities,  are  met. 

I  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  the  bowling 
alleys  per  se  which  could  be  licensed,  but 
that  dining  facilities  within  a  complex  that 
included  a  bowling  alley  would  no  longer  be 
automatically  excluded  from  the  possibility 
of  being  licensed  just  because  they  were  so 
associated,  if  they  were  of  a  standard  that 
could  be  considered  if  they  were  completely 
separate. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  hon. 
members  and  to  the  public  to  know  of  certain 
matters  of  which  no  change  is  announced  in 
the  bills  introduced. 

First,  there  is  no  lowering  of  the  legal  age 
of  21  in  respect  of  liquor.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity   of    trying    to    clear    up    what    would 


appear  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding 
in  the  relationship  to  this  matter  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  At  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  chairman  of  the  liquor 
control  board  before  the  standing  committee 
on  government  commissions,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  the 
leader  of  the  NDP,  directed  a  question  to 
him  respecting  the  possibility  of  legalizing 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
the  home  by  minors.  This  was  widely  mis- 
interpreted as  relating  to  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  licensed  establish- 
ments, that  is  in  public,  by  minors. 

This  latter  was  at  no  time  contemplated  by 
the  government,  for  we  have  noted  that  in 
jurisdictions  where  the  legal  age  for  what  I 
call  public  consumption  is  less  than  21,  some 
attempts  are  being  made  to  raise  it  to  this 
figure. 

In  respect  of  the  consumption  by  minors 
in  the  home,  this  matter  has  been  very 
thoroughly  considered.  Assuming  that  there 
was  some  merit  in  the  training  of  the  child 
in  the  use  and  effect  of  alcohol  by  a  parent, 
there  are  posed  some  difficulties  in  working 
out  the  details  respecting  the  same.  Should 
there  be  any  age  specified  even  in  the  home? 
Should  the  consumption  be  in  the  presence 
of  the  parent?  What  responsibility  should 
there  be  on  the  parent  to  ensure  that  con- 
sumption within  the  home  would  not  lead  to 
difficulties  upon  the  child  leaving  the  home 
immediately  after  and,  for  example,  driving 
a  car?  How  could  the  policing  authorities 
satisfactorily  establish  consumption  by  a 
minor  outside  of  the  home  if  circumstantial 
evidence  such  as  liquor  on  the  breath  could 
be  discounted  if  the  same  could  have  beert 
acquired  in  such  an  alternate  legal  way? 

It  has  not  yet  been  clearly  enough  estab- 
lished to  us  that  any  advantages  accruing 
from  such  permission  being  granted  in  the 
home,  outweighed  some  of  the  potential  risks, 
and  therefore  hon.  members  will  note  that  no 
change  is  being  made. 

Second,  I  mention  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  change  which  would  permit  of 
the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays. 

Third,  the  government  is  confirming  its 
position  that  it  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
local  option  principle  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. I  note  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  is  on  record  as 
reiterating  that  if  his  party  were  to  come  to 
power  it  would  do  away  with  local  option. 
I  suggest  that  in  this  specific  matter  the 
government  and  the  Liberal  Opposition  are 
completely  opposed;  we  support  its  main- 
tenance, they  would  wipe  it  out. 
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The  position  of  the  government  in  respect 

of  local  option  could  no  more  better  be  put 

than  it  was   by   Mr.   Frank  Tumpane   in   a 

recent  column  in  which  he  stated  as  follows: 

Local  option  gives  the  residents  of  any 

area  the  right  to  choose  whether  they  want 

liquor  outlets   in  their  conununity,   and  I 

believe    it    is    a    right    that    the    majority 

should  continue  to  exercise. 

If  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  one  area  want  to  bar  liquor 
outlets,  that  should  be  their  democratic 
right,  just  as  long  as  there  is  provision  for 
amending  the  law  when  majority  opinion 
changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  intend  to  force  the 
sale  of  Hquor  by  retail  onto  any  municipahty; 
the  people  wiU  continue  to  decide  in 
the  accepted,  long-estabhshed,  traditional 
manner. 

I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
saying  that  while  this  government  has  moved 
to  meet  the  needs  and  wants  of  our  citizens, 
we  are  still  mindful  of  the  problems  which 
arise  from  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  in  particular  those  associated 
with  what  is  summed  up  as  alcoholism. 

During  the  course  of  his  estimates  in  the 
next  few  days  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
will  unfold  to  the  House  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  programmes  in  relation  to  alcoholism 
that  any  jurisdiction  on  the  continent  will 
have. 

Thus,  as  we  take  steps  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  people  in  this  field,  we  are  also  dis- 
charging our  duty  to  take  those  steps  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  individual  and  public 
good. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  proposed  to  The  Assessment 
Act  this  year  which  deal  with  the  matter  of 
assessment  and  taxation  of  properties  owned 
by  school  boards,  harbour  commissions  and 
similar  organizations.  Also,  there  are  some 
sections  dealing  with  the  use  and  adoption  of 
the  assessment  manual  and  adjustment  of 
pipcli  p  assessments,  as  well  as  sections 
dealiiij;  with  the  appointment  of  county 
assess  ')(  lit  commissioners  before  this  system 
goe.'      ')  operation. 


Further,  permission  is  now  grarited  for 
cities  and  separated  towns  to  come  into  the 
county  assessment  system  if  they  so  desire. 

Another  section  deals  with  the  matter  of 
providing  benefits,  fringe  benefits  of  various 
kinds,  to  the  staffs  of  district  assessors.  We 
are  also  increasing  the  amount  from  $200  to 
$400  for  collection  of  taxes  in  division  courts. 

Probably  the  most  important  amendment 
proposed  is  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
refund  of  taxes  on  account  of  vacancy.  I  am 
recommending  that  the  appropriate  section 
of  The  Assessment  Act  be  withdrawn  and 
deleted  from  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  I  have  the  very  great 
privilege  to  introduce  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  the  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Ronald  Mack,  Minister  of  Health 
for  the  state  of  Victoria,  the  Conmionwealth 
of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Mack  is  visiting  our 
province  and  our  nation  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  He  has  come  at  a  very  excellent  time. 

He  tells  me  that  the  state  which  he  serves 
—and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  in 
that  state— occupies  a  third  of  the  land  mass  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  but  is  re- 
sponsible for  30  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
the  nation,  so  it  is  not  very  much  different 
than  our  own  province  of  Ontario. 

I  know,  sir,  you  would  have  me  wish  for 
Mr.  Mack  a  very  pleasant  stay  in  our  midst 
and  express  to  him  the  hope  that  he  will  like 
us  so  well  he  will  want  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twelfth  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising  to  present  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Education  for 
the  current  year— and  this  is  the  third  occasion 
on  which  I  have  had  that  privilege— I  need 
hardly  assure  the  hon.  members  of  this 
assembly  that  I  am  more  conscious  than  ever 
of  the  magnitude  of  my  task  as  Minister  of 
Education,  and  of  the  vast  scope  and  com- 
plexity of  the  activities  and  problems  which 
engage  the  daily  attention  of  my  department. 

The  total  figure  of  these  estimates,  amount- 
ing to  almost  $454  milHon,  represents  38 
per    cent    of    all    government    expenditures. 
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When  we  add  to  that  the  expenditures  of  our 
municipahties  and  our  university  grants,  we 
come  to  a  total  figure  in  excess  of  one  biUion 
dollars  annually,  and  this  is  some  measure  of 
the  importance  our  people  attach  to  the  things 
of  the  mind. 

Since  the  first  modest  school  house  was 
opened  in  this  province  in  1785  to  the  7,000 
schools  now  operating  in  1965,  the  people 
of  this  province  have  built  up  a  massive  in- 
vestment in  education.  Over  60,000  men  and 
women  are  now  giving  dedicated  service  to 
our  teaching  profession.  Additional  thousands 
are  serving  on  our  boards  of  education  and  in 
the  ancillary  services.  I  may  say  at  this  point 
that  while  it  is  difficult  to  strike  an  accurate 
figure  as  to  the  dollar  value  of  all  our  school 
buildings,  I  am  able  to  tell  the  House  that 
those  built  during  the  period  from  1945  to 
1964  cost  almost  $700  million.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  when  all  of  these  figures  are 
added  together,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
their  efi^ects  reach  far  beyond  the  classroom 
and  that  our  expenditures  on  education  are 
a  most  important  factor  in  maintaining  the 
health  and  vigour  of  our  economy. 

My  colleague,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  Allan),  has  already  reminded  us  that 
enrolment  in  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
20  years  and  that  we  can  expect  at  least 
a  comparable  increase  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  decades. 

I  am  certain  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
agreement in  this  assembly,  when  I  say  that 
these  1,700,000  young  Canadians  constitute 
our  biggest  single  asset  and  our  brightest  hope 
for  the  future.  From  the  classrooms  in  which 
they  sit  will  come  the  men  and  women  who 
wiU  one  day  govern  our  towns,  our  cities  and 
our  province,  who  will  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  who  will  direct  and  manage 
our  ever-growing  and  complex  economy, 
who  will  apply  their  knowledge  and  skills  in 
all  areas  of  our  economic,  industrial  and  com- 
munity life  and  who  will  lead  Canada  into 
a  great  new  century  of  progress.  Many,  no 
doubt,  will  attain  high  distinction  in  their 
chosen  professions,  and  some  will  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Osier,  Banting,  Best  and 
other  sons  and  daughters  of  Ontario,  whose 
creative  labours  have  been  such  a  blessing 
to  all  mankind. 

When  viewed  in  that  light,  the  estimates 
you  are  being  asked  to  approve  take  on  new 
meaning.  In  a  very  real  sense  they  constitute 
not  mere  expenditure,  but  rather  a  gilt-edged 
investment  from  which  the  economic,  social, 
cultural  and  spiritual  returns  to  our  society 
are  simply  beyond  calculation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  education  is  our  first  line  of 
defence.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  our  pro- 
gress as  a  nation  can  proceed  no  faster  than 
our  progress  in  education.  Unhappily,  we  live 
in  a  world  in  which  military  weapons  are 
still  necessary  to  our  security  and  require 
massive  expenditures,  but  these  have  now 
reached  a  stage  of  such  frightening  and 
destructive  power  that  civilized  people  the 
world  over  can  only  hope  that  the  exercise 
and  triumph  of  reason,  restraint  and  common 
sense  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  employ 
them. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
weapons  of  the  mind.  There  is  now  available 
to  us  a  vast  new  knowledge  which,  if  fully 
applied  to  the  needs  of  our  own  society  and  of 
all  mankind,  can  bring  us  close  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  abundant  life  of  which  the  ancient 
prophets  dreamed. 

Surely  we  could  not  set  before  ourselves 
a  loftier  goal  than  to  make  our  own  educa- 
tional system  a  powerful  factor  in  hastening 
the  day  when  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  this  world  will  be  able  to  prove  through 
their  creative  endeavours  that,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  human  progress,  the  well-equipped 
head  is  indeed  mightier  than  the  sword. 

And  so,  with  these  great  objectives  in  mind, 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  will  subject  these  estimates  to 
the  most  thoughtful  and  exhaustive  ex- 
amination. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  desire 
to  keep  the  hon.  members  fuUy  informed  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  department  and  of 
some  trends  in  our  planning,  I  should  like 
to  make  some  general  comments  on  four 
aspects  of  our  provincial  programme.  First, 
I  shall  refer  to  our  schools  and  certain 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  our  school  system's 
organization,  then  to  facilities  other  than  the 
university  for  post-secondary  school  education, 
to  activities  in  the  field  of  adult  education, 
and  finally  to  some  educational  trends  related 
to  technological  change. 

The  school  system  of  Ontario  is,  as  you 
know,  a  decentralized  one.  That  is,  one 
in  which  local  school  boards  carry  significant 
responsibilities  and  are  given  commensurate 
authority  by  our  school  legislation.  A  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  when  our  system  was 
taking  form  in  a  pioneer  setting,  roads  were 
poor,  modes  of  transportation  were  primitive 
and  communities  were  small  and  closely  knit. 
As  a  result,  our  early  units  of  school  admin- 
istration were  small  in  area  and  our  boards  of 
school  trustees  were  large  in  number.  As  a 
result  of  legislation  passed  in  this  House  a 
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year  ago,  a  long  step  forward  has  been  taken 
to  improve  this  situation.  The  organized 
township  has  how  become  the  general  unit 
for  the  administration  of  rural  public  schools, 
and  consultative  committees  are  being  estab- 
lished in  each  county  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  uniting  township  units  in  still  larger 
blocks  at  the  discretion  of  the  county  council. 
You  will  recall  that  over  half  of  the  organ- 
ized townships  of  the  province  had  con- 
stituted themselves  as  township  school  areas 
voluntarily  before  Bill  54  of  a  year  ago  made 
such  action  mandatory.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  transition  of  the  remainder 
to  the  larger  unit  was  effected  with  the  mini- 
mum of  difficulty  in  January  of  this  year. 
Only  two  townships  with  population  larger 
than  10,000  took  advantage  of  the  special 
option  in  the  bill  whereby  they  might  have 
two  school  areas  formed  within  their  boun- 
daries, and  fewer  than  a  half  dozen  situa- 
tions experienced  serious  problems  in  the 
process  of  amalgamation.  Clearly,  public 
opinion  shared  the  conviction  of  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  the  broad  planning 
required  in  education  today  makes  the  estab- 
lishment of  larger  units  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary.  To  sum  up  the  change  of  last 
January,  I  may  point  out  that  the  number  of 
rural  public  school  boards  in  the  counties  was 
reduced  from  1,850  to  423,  and  in  the  districts 
of  the  north  from  233  to  166. 

The  separate  schools  were  not  involved  in 
the  township  area  legislation,  but  in  many 
localities  they,  too,  are  amalgamating  and 
forming  combined  separate  school  zones,  with 
the  purpose  of  establishing  rural  central 
schools  to  provide  an  increasing  number  of 
their  pupils  with  a  graded  school  education. 

At  the  secondary  school  level,  all  parts  of 
tlie  counties  are  now  included  in  high  school 
districts.  Through  voluntary  co-operation, 
the  technical  facilities  of  certain  secondary 
scliools  are  being  used  by  students  from 
smaller  neighbouring  schools.  It  was  so 
cl(>arly  desirable  to  encourage  this  practice, 
that  I  announced  last  February  that  The 
Department  of  Education  would  assume  100 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  building  the  technical 
and  occupational  shops  and  associated  class- 
rooms necessary  to  accommodate,  in  neigh- 
bouring composite  schools,  the  increased 
enrolment  of  pupils  in  technical  and  occupa- 
tional courses.  This  policy  will  enable 
secondary  school  boards,  whose  schools  are 
too  small  for  limited  technical  education  or 
who  do  not  operate  secondary  schools,  to 
make  agreements  with  other  boards  operating 
composite  schools  and  arrange  bus  transporta- 
tion for  their  pupils  to  these  composite 
schools.     Since    the    federal    government   re- 


funds to  the  province  50  per  cent  of  such 
approved  expenditures,  you  will  understand 
that  this  offer  was  made  only  for  the  tenure 
of  the  present  agreement  between  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  relative  to  tech- 
nical and  vocational  training  programmes. 

I  might  add  that,  where  joint  action  of 
high  school  districts— each  too  small  to 
support  technical  education— occurs.  The 
Department  of  Education  will  assume  100  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  building  all  vocational 
units,  provided  that  the  combined  projected 
enrolment  in  one  school  is  1,000  or  more. 
Through  the  type  of  encouragement  I  have 
described,  I  am  confident  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  diversified  courses  will  be 
extended  still  more  widely  across  the  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  some  recent 
changes  in  organization.  These  have  not 
been  limited  to  local  authorities.  The  depart- 
ment itself  has  undergone  a  major  reorgan- 
ization at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  enable 
it  to  deal  more  efficiently  with  the  impor- 
tant problems  requiring  its  attention.  I  have 
already  discussed  these  changes  in  some 
detail  with  the  education,  health  and  welfare 
committee  of  this  Legislature,  and  I  shall  not 
deal  with  them  at  any  great  length  at  this 
time  beyond  reminding  you  of  its  main 
purposes:  First,  to  bring  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  panels  closer  together; 
second,  to  reduce  the  number  of  special 
subject  branches  and  to  integrate  them  in 
the  main  instructional  stream;  third,  to  de- 
centralize departmental  administration  by 
establishing  over  a  period  of  time  a  number 
of  administrative  areas  across  the  province; 
and  fourth,  to  relieve  professional  educators 
of  responsibility  for  school  business  wherever 
possible,  and  to  place  such  business  in  the 
hands  of  senior  clerical  staff,  professional 
accountants  and  school  business  officials. 

At  the  same  time,  the  general  pattern  of 
the  department  has  been  brought  into  line 
with  that  of  the  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment. The  former  plan  of  having  a  chief 
director  of  education  assisted  by  two  deputy 
Ministers— one  for  the  elementary  schools  and 
one  for  the  secondary  schools— has  been 
changed,  and  we  now  have  one  deputy 
Minister,  as  the  senior  official,  supported  by 
three  assistant  deputies— one  for  instruction 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
one  for  provincial  schools  and  further  educa- 
tion and  one  for  business  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  all  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  share  our  deep  regret 
at  the  sudden  passing  of  our  former  chief 
director,  Dr.  F.  S.  Rivers.    From  the  time  he 
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began  his  teaching  career  in  Owen  Sound 
some  35  years  ago,  Dr.  Rivers  occupied  a 
succession  of  important  posts  in  our  depart- 
ment and,  during  that  period,  made  an  out- 
stiinding  contribution  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  Ontario's  educational  system. 

Throughout  his  long  career  he  served  our 
province  with  singular  devotion.  We  had 
all  hoped  that  Dr.  Rivers  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  many  more  years,  freed  from  onerous 
responsibility  and  devoted  to  the  creative 
leisure  which  he  had  so  richly  earned  and  to 
which  he  had  looked  forward.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  among  those  whose 
lives  were  made  richer  by  his  presence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  I  speak 
for  all  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  when 
I  say  how  gratified  we  are  that  D.  Z.  S. 
Phimister  has  agreed  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment as  deputy  Minister.  Dr.  Phimister's 
distinguished  and  productive  career  in  the 
field  of  education  is  well  known  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  is  adm.ired  by  all  of  us. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  that  he 
comes  to  us  after  having  completed  seven 
years  as  director  of  education  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  during  its  greatest  period  of 
expansion  and  development.  I  know  that  I 
shall  find  in  Dr.  Phimister  a  valuable  col- 
league and  a  wise  counsellor,  and  that  our 
department  will  derive  great  benefit  from  his 
rich  and  varied  experience.  Dr.  Phimister 
expressed  a  desire  to  remain  anonymously  in 
the  wings  today,  but  since  he  is  within  range 
of  our  vision,  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  stand 
and  accept  our  greeting. 

Two  new  service  units  have  been  estab- 
lished within  the  department  during  the  past 
year;  an  information  branch  and  a  division 
of  school  planning  and  building  research. 
With  the  departmet  responsible  for  a  budget 
approaching  half  a  billion  dollars  annually, 
and  with  education  having  become  a  major 
concern  in  all  jurisdictions,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  continuing  need  for  a  two-way 
interchange  of  information  on  educational 
activities,  policies,  and  plans  between  the 
department  on  the  one  side  and  the  public 
on  the  other.  Accordingly,  last  summer  an 
information  branch,  headed  by  Charles  Wil- 
liams, a  former  secondary  school  teacher  with 
an  interest  in  publicizing  activities  in  edu- 
cational matters,  was  established  for  this 
purpose. 

At  the  same  time  a  division  was  set  up  for 
the  study  of  school  building  materials;  the 
planning  of  schools  adapted  to  new  teaching 
patterns,  such  as  those  related  to  team  teach- 
ing, tutorial  groups,  language  laboratories, 
and  audio-visual  aids;  the  practices  designed 


to  get  the  greatest  possible  value  from  the 
school  building  dollar.  The  establishment  of 
this  new  division  under  Mr.  Frank  Nichol, 
an  able  young  architect,  was  a  direct  result  of 
a  recommendation  from  the  conference  on 
school  design  held  in  September,  1963,  which 
was  largely  attended  by  school  trustees, 
architects  and  construction  experts. 

Our  school  construction  programme  has 
continued  at  a  relatively  heavy  rate  in  1964. 
Some  $71  million  was  spent  to  provide 
approximately  77,000  pupil  places  in  457  new 
buildings  and  additions  for  the  elementary 
schools,  while  $40  million  was  spent  to  pro- 
vide some  17,500  places  for  our  secondary 
school  students.  Two  trends  were  responsible 
for  the  building  programme  being  larger 
than  was  expected:  The  movement  to  provide 
rural  central  schools  at  the  elementary  level, 
and  the  continued  demand  for  vocational 
school  facilities  in  secondary  schools. 

Teacher  supply  is  almost  adequate  to  meet 
the  demand,  but  problems  still  exist  in  this 
field.  The  number  of  teachers  available  for 
the  public  schools  is  generally  satisfactory 
but  there  is  some  scarcity  of  staff  for  the 
separate  schools  where  the  annual  percentage 
rate  of  increase  in  enrolment  outpaces  that 
of  the  public  school  system.  The  supply  of 
teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  continues 
to  be  maintained  with  the  aid  of  special 
summer  courses.  Nearly  2,000  student- 
teachers  enrolled  at  centres  at  Kingston, 
London  and  Toronto  for  these  initial  eight- 
week  summer  courses  in  1964,  and  331 
elementary  school  teachers  qualified  for 
secondary  school  work  through  another  sum- 
mer course  programme.  The  enrolment  of 
teachers  in  training  at  the  winter  course  at 
the  Ontario  college  of  education,  Toronto, 
in  September,  1964,  totalled  816.  Next  Sep- 
tember, the  new  Ontario  college  of  education 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  in  London  will  open  its  doors,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  total  winter  enrolment 
will  increase  as  a  result.  An  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  third  college  of  edu- 
cation in  affiliation  with  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  is  presently  being  drawn  up. 

At  the  present  time  a  broadly  representa- 
tive committee  is  at  work  studying  the 
preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers. 
It  has  been  asked  to  recommend  what  im- 
mediate changes  it  thinks  desirable  in  the 
courses  as  now  conducted  in  our  12  teachers' 
colleges,  and  also  to  indicate  what  it  would 
regard  as  an  ideal  programme  for  the  train- 
ing of  elementary  school  teachers  and  the 
steps  by  which  such  a  programme  might  be 
developed  in  the  years  ahead.    Meanwhile,  it 
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is  planned  to  establish  a  thirteenth  teachers* 
college  this  September  on  the  campus  of 
Brock  University,  St.  Catharines.  It  will 
operate  in  rented  quarters  until  such  times 
as  a  permanent  building  can  be  constructed 
for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  our  secondary 
school  staflBng  situation  has  been  the  con- 
tribution made  by  teachers  with  Type  A 
certificates.  Most  of  these  staff  members 
have  spent  four  years  on  an  honours  course 
at  university,  and  are  subject  specialists.  This 
is  the  kind  of  university  graduate  who  now 
finds  scholarships  available  to  help  him  pro- 
ceed to  the  master's  and  doctoral  degrees, 
and  who  is  continuing  with  his  studies  to 
quahfy  himself  for  teaching  in  the  univer- 
sities. He  is  needed  there  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  him  preparing  himself  for  that  work. 
But  we  need  honours  graduates  in  high 
school  teaching  as  well,  and  it  seemed  only 
prudent  to  offer  some  help  or  inducement  to 
such  candidates  who  are  considering  attend- 
ance at  an  Ontario  college  of  education  upon 
graduation.  Accordingly,  I  announced  in 
February  that  every  student  who  qualifies 
for  enrolment  in  a  Type  A  course  at  the 
Ontario  colleges  of  education  this  fall,  will 
be  eligible  for  a  $500  fellowship.  This  new 
plan  recognizes  the  importance  of  encourag- 
ing young  people  with  special  scholarly  back- 
grounds to  enter  secondary  school  teaching 
as  a  career. 

The  in-service  training  programme  for 
teachers  has  been  expanding  principally 
through  departmental  summer  courses,  where 
some  10,000  teachers  pursue  studies  related 
to  their  classroom  duties,  and  through  uni- 
versity summer  courses,  where  elementary 
school  teachers  take  classes  leading  to  BA 
degrees.  The  teachers  themselves  have  been 
active  in  many  centres  through  their  federa- 
tion and  other  groups  in  providing  lecture 
courses  during  the  winter  months  for  their 
own  professional  improvement,  but  these 
courses  have  varied  widely  in  length  and 
content  and  have  not  led  to  departmental 
certificates.  Recently  several  of  the  larger 
school  boards  have  indicated  interest  in  pro- 
viding winter  courses  equivalent  in  hours, 
content,  and  quahty  to  summer  courses  pro- 
vided by  the  department  and  have  asked  that 
the  teachers  taking  these  winter  courses  suc- 
cessfully should  be  issued  departmental 
certificates.  Their  request  has  been  granted, 
and  a  plan  has  been  set  up  to  look  after  this 
development.  During  the  present  school 
year  Etobicoke,  North  York,  and  Toronto 
are  conducting  such  courses  in  guidance, 
mathematics,  and  school  librarianship,  respec- 
tively. 


The  revision  of  courses  of  study  for  kinder- 
garten and  grades  1  to  6  is  at  present  the 
major  activity  of  the  curriculum  division. 
The  committees  that  will  carry  on  this  work 
include  teachers  and  educational  ofiBcials,  of 
course,  but  provision  is  also  being  made  for 
consultation  with  parents,  university  staff 
members,  and  community  leaders.  In  this 
connection  a  committee  of  21  members  has 
been  established  under  the  distinguished 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Justice  Hall  not  to  do 
detailed  work  on  the  revision  of  subject 
material,  but  to  consider  the  general  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  revision.  Fifteen  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  are  persons  who 
are  not  classroom  teachers  but  who  have 
general  or  special  interests  in  the  educational 
field  and  who  have  taken  a  vigorous  part  in 
community  Iffe.  Five  representatives  from 
the  Ontario  teachers'  federation  and  the 
superintendent  of  curriculum  complete  the 
membership  of  this  committee,  from  which  it 
is  hoped  that  useful  guide-lines  will  come 
for  the  curriculum  changes  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

As  this  curriculum  revision  proceeds,  bul- 
letins will  be  printed  and  distributed  to 
teachers  describing  the  progress  being  made. 
The  time  has  passed  when  courses  of  study 
can  be  written  by  two  or  three  experts  and 
then  handed  to  principals  and  teachers  to 
carry  out  in  the  classroom.  A  new  course  of 
study  should  not  come  as  a  surprise,  nor 
should  it  come  to  teachers  who  are  unpre- 
pared to  implement  it.  Effort  is  being  made 
to  involve  the  teachers  themselves  in  the 
formulation  of  the  new  programme  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  its  pattern  as  it  takes 
shape. 

The  reorganized  programme  in  the  second- 
ary schools  has  now  reached  grade  11.  It 
provides,  as  hon.  members  know,  four-  and 
five-year  programmes  in  each  of  three 
branches:  Arts  and  science;  business  and 
commerce;  and  technology  and  trades. 

The  four-year  courses  are  designed  for 
students  wishing  a  good  general  education 
not  leading  to  the  university,  but  the  fact 
that  a  student  can  enter  any  one  of  these 
branches  and  proceed  to  grade  13  in  a  five- 
year  course  and  then  go  on  to  university,  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  equalize  the  prestige  of 
the  three  branches.  One  very  gratifying 
result  of  the  operation  of  the  reorganized 
programme  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  drop-outs  from  12.6  per  cent  in 
1962-63  to  10  per  cent  in  1963-64. 

The  grade  13  examination  has,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  been  under  criticism  for  some 
years.  It  was  said  to  be  a  cram  year;  it  was 
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said  to  be  trying  to  do  too  much  in  too  may 
subjects;  it  was  said  to  be  sending  young 
people  into  higher  education  ill-equipped  to 
pursue  learning  under  their  own  initiative. 

Now,  actually,  the  grade  13  examination 
has  had  its  merits  and  its  values,  but  frankly 
there  has  been  enough  truth  in  the  criticisms 
I  have  mentioned  to  warrant  some  changes. 
A  committee  of  outstanding  men  and  women 
undertook  a  study  of  this  examination  roughly 
a  year  ago,  and  as  a  consequence  of  their 
report,  which  I  trust  all  of  you  have  read,  the 
number  of  examination  papers  has  been 
reduced,  the  courses  of  study  have  been 
shortened,  a  policy  of  giving  some  credit 
to  the  candidate's  term  mark  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  the  study  of  certain  portions 
of  each  course  in  depth  is  now  required. 
These  changes  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  more  independent  effort  and 
a  more  scholarly  approach  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

One  important  recommendation  in  the 
report  asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  look  into  the  possibility  of  advanced 
and  general  levels  of  instruction  in  grade  13. 
This  committee  was  established  and  prepared 
a  report  which  was  submitted  to  me  on  March 
18.  Copies  of  this  report  were  widely  dis- 
tributed so  that  most  interested  persons  in 
Ontario  received  a  copy.  Although  the  com- 
mittee had  hoped  to  go  ahead  with  some 
experimental  work  in  advanced  and  general 
levels  this  fall,  we  have  decided  to  spend 
a  year  in  the  preparation  of  curricula  so  that 
the  programme  can  be  established  on  a 
firmer  footing  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  French  in- 
struction. 

Interest  in  having  a  second  language  taught 
to  children  of  elementary  school  age  is  not 
confined  to  our  own  province.  In  England  and 
in  the  United  States  experimental  work  is 
being  done  in  this  field,  and  the  climate  for 
introducing  a  second  language— usually  French 
—to  the  elementary  school  curriculum  in 
other  educational  jurisdictions  seems  very 
favourable  at  this  time.  Among  the  reasons 
for  such  general  interest  may  be  mentioned: 
(i)  A  conviction  that  the  interdependence  of 
all  countries  makes  education  in  one  language 
inadequate,  (ii)  the  fact  that  an  earlier  start  in 
learning  a  new  language  will  give  more  time 
for  skill  in  its  use  to  develop,  and  (iii)  the 
knowledge  that  children  when  they  are  young 
respond  particularly  well  to  oral  language 
teaching. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons,  a  special 
reason  exists  for  added  interest  in  the  teach- 
ing of  French  in  the  elementary  as  well  as  in 
the    secondary    school    grades    in    Ontario. 


French  is  one  of  the  two  native  languages 
within  Canada.  This  is  a  fact  of  our  history. 
The  French  language  is  not  only  the  tongue 
of  one  of  our  founding  peoples  but  its  use 
is  legally  authorized  in  a  number  of  situations 
related  to  government.  Ability  to  use  both  the 
English  and  French  languages  is  recognized 
as  highly  desirable  in  Canada,  not  only  for 
business  and  cultural  advantages,  but  as  an 
influence  for  unity  under  Confederation. 

Then,  too,  we  have  in  Ontario  three  areas 
generally  speaking— the  Ottawa  Valley,  the 
Windsor  area,  and  northern  Ontario— where 
French  is  the  mother  tongue  of  substantial 
groups  of  our  Ontario  people.  Their  children 
study  both  English  and  French  in  our  schools 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  action  being 
taken  in  our  English-speaking  elementary 
schools  to  begin  the  study  of  French. 

During  the  present  school  year  184  school 
boards  are  offering  French  to  140,000  English- 
speaking  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Ontario.  This  represents  eleven  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrolment  of  students  in  kinder- 
garten and  grades  1  to  8. 

It  has  been  departmental  policy  to  approve 
the  introduction  of  a  programme  of  French 
instruction  in  a  local  school  system  only 
when  it  was  established  that  the  classes  would 
be  staffed  by  teachers  who  could  meet  a 
high  standard  of  oral  fluency  in  the  language. 
For  this  reason  the  programmes  offered 
throughout  the  province  to  date  have  been 
based  upon  direct  classroom  teaching  rather 
than  upon  the  predominant  or  exclusive  use 
of  such  instructional  devices  as  tapes  and 
records. 

Summer  courses  have  been  offered  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  instructional  methods. 
The  courses  have  been  open  only  to  teachers 
who  could  meet  the  required  standard  of  oral 
proficiency.  In  the  summer  of  1965  they  will 
be  held  in  Ottawa  and  in  Toronto. 

In  the  course  of  its  study  of  the  teaching 
of  French  as  a  second  language,  the  Ontario 
curriculum  institute  last  summer  conducted  an 
experiment  designed  to  train  English-speaking 
teachers  whose  background  in  the  French 
language  was  acquired  during  their  years  as 
pupfls  in  the  Ontario  secondary  schools. 

Last  year  I  invited  a  committee  of  teachers, 
inspectors,  and  university  professors  to  study 
and  report  on  possible  procedures  for  devel- 
oping an  articulated  programme  of  French- 
language  instruction  through  the  elementary 
and  secondary  grades  of  our  system. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  study  of  the 
findings  of  these  investigations  and  of  the 
experience  acquired  in  local  areas,  it  has  now 
been  decided  that  French  should  become  a 
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recognized  option  in  the  elementary  school 
programme  for  English-speaking  students  in 
grades  7  and  8,  beginning  in  September, 
1966.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  school 
boards  will  decide  if  and  when  the  option 
will  be  offered  in  the  schools  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  supply  of  teachers  will  be  augmented 
by  every  means  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  high  standards,  A  number  of 
qualified  teachers  will  take  the  summer  course 
in  methods  of  instruction.  Qualified  teachers 
from  other  provinces  and  countries  who 
demonstrate  the  necessary  oral  competence 
will  be  eligible  for  an  elementary  school 
teacher's  certificate  for  French  only.  In- 
dividuals who  have  standing  in  French 
equivalent  to  the  Ontario  grade  13,  who  are 
fluent  in  oral  French,  and  who  are  not  other- 
wise qualified  as  teachers  may  be  admitted 
to  a  special  summer  course  leading  to  a 
temporary  certificate  as  a  teacher  of  French 
to  English-speaking  pupils  in  elementary 
schools.  Teachers  holding  permanent  certifi- 
cates valid  in  the  bilingual  elementary  schools 
are  also  eligible  for  letters  of  permission  to 
teach  in  this  programme.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  possible  sources  of  teacher 
supply  are  being  identified,  to  the  end  that 
our  students  may  receive  instruction  of  the 
highest  quality. 

It  is  planned  that  tentative  outlines  of 
departmental  courses  of  study  will  be  issued 
during  the  next  school  year  and  that  courses 
at  the  secondary  school  level  will  be  adjusted 
over  the  ensuing  years  to  take  advantage  of 
the  pupils'  elementary  school  experience  in 
French. 

It  is  also  expected  that  such  radio  and  tele- 
vision facilities  as  may  be  available  will  be 
used  to  support   the  programme, 

A  director  of  French  for  English-speaking 
classes  was  appointed  in  August  of  1964. 
Since  that  date  he  has  been  visiting  schools 
in  a  consultant  and  advisory  capacity  and  will 
continue  to  be  available  to  boards  on  the 
same  basis.  The  director  will  supervise  the 
implementation  of  the  departmental  pro- 
gramme, will  give  local  assistance  in  such 
matters  as  schedules  for  itinerant  teachers 
of  French,  instructional  techniques,  and 
materials. 

I  am  confident  tliat  the  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  teaching  has  been  responsible  for 
the  laying  of  a  sound  foundation  for  the 
programme,  and  that  the  plans  as  I  have  out- 
lined them  here  will  result  in  its  continuing 
growth.  We  can  therefore  anticipate  that  the 
programme  of  French  instruction  will  take 
its   place   in   the   curriculum   as   a   source   of 


educational  and  cultural  enrichment  in  the 
lives  of  the  students, 

I  should  like  at  this  point,  Mr,  Chairman, 
to  make  just  a  few  comments  about  Ontario's 
main  centennial  project,  the  centre  of  science 
and  technology,  and  of  the  part  it  is  to  play 
in  the   educational  life  of  our  province. 

The  department  has  been  actively  involved 
in  the  planning  of  the  centre  and  we  have 
been  carefully  studying  the  educational  as- 
pects of  this  exciting  institution. 

To  that  end  a  special  committee  was  set  up 
to  act  as  an  advisory  body  and  in  addition 
to  carrying  out  some  educational  research  on 
the  subject,  the  committee  members  have 
visited  a  number  -of  the  larger  and  more  pro- 
gressive science  museums  in  Canada  and  in 
the  United  States  in  order  to  obtain  first- 
hand information  relating  to  the  educational 
needs,  problems,  and  management  of  such 
centres.  Some  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations have  already  been  submitted  to 
the  director  of  the  project. 

The  department  sees  the  science  centre  as 
an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the  education 
of  the  child,  the  adult,  the  pupil,  the  teacher, 
the  specialist,  the  layman  and,  of  course,  the 
resident  and  the  tourist.  In  a  word  the  centre, 
although  separated  from  the  classroom,  is  en- 
visaged, not  as  an  extension  of  the  school, 
but  as  a  part  of  it.  It  should  be  as  important 
as  the  science  laboratory  and  the  school 
library. 

Class  visits  to  the  centre  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  enrichment  fringes  to  the 
science  courses  but  rather  as  essential  and 
interwoven  threads  within  the  pattern  of  the 
courses.  There  has  been  some  tendency  to 
regard  the  centre  as  a  Toronto  project,  in- 
tended to  serve  only  the  people  of  our  capital 
city  and  the  visiting  tourist.  Naturally,  be- 
cause of  its  location,  it  is  more  accessible  to 
the  people  of  Toronto  and  the  surrounding 
communities.  I  should  like  to  make  it  very 
clear,  however,  that  the  centre  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  local  institution  or  for  local 
residents  only.  It  is  a  provincial  centre  and 
must  therefore  be  accessible  to  all  who  wish 
to  make  use  of  its  services.  It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  no  school  in  the  province  is  in  a 
position  to  provide  the  facilities  of  such  a 
centre.  Our  task  then  is  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  utilizing  modern  transportation  to 
make  its  services  available  to  all.  The  whole 
purpose  of  this  great  institution  would  be  de- 
feated, and  the  vast  expenditure  hardly  would 
be  justified  if  it  did  not  serve  the  whole 
Ontario  community.  A  great  deal  of  thought 
has  already  been  given  as  to  the  best  means 
of  making  it  serve  the  wider  purpose.  Among 
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other  things  we  want  the  centre  to  be  a  place 
for  science  conferences,  reference  facilities, 
laboratories  for  science  classes  and  clubs, 
science  lectures  and  classes,  as  well  as  for 
displays  and  the  usual  services  of  a  science 
centre.  In  short  we  want  it  to  be  an  active, 
vital,  teaching  centre  rather  than  a  silent 
mausoleum  of  inanimate  displays. 

When  viewed  in  that  light  the  centennial 
science  centre  becomes  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  progress  of  this 
province.  We  strongly  urge  all  school  boards 
and  community  organizations  and  our  citizens 
generally  to  keep  that  aim  in  view  and  to 
assist  us  in  making  it  a  reality. 

I  trust  that  this  information,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  satisfy  hon.  members  that  our  centennial 
project  will  be  an  exciting  scientific  centre, 
where  this  and  future  generations  will  be  able 
to  view  the  rich  and  manifold  achievements 
of  our  people  and  receive  inspiration  for  still 
greater  achievements  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  play  an  active 
part  in  its  development  and  we  look  forward 
to  it  becoming  one  of  the  great  educational 
institutions  of  Ontario  and  of  Canada. 

Since  the  committee  on  education,  health 
and  welfare  has  already  devoted  one  of  its 
sessions  to  the  provision  now  made  in  the 
province  for  the  training  of  retarded  children, 
I  shall  touch  upon  this  topic  only  briefly.  I 
should  like  to  remind  hon.  members,  how- 
ever, that  1965  is  a  significant  year  in  the 
development  of  the  programme  in  the  interest 
of  these  girls  and  boys.  Begun  some  10  years 
ago,  the  movement  for  schools  for  the  re- 
tarded has  advanced  with  almost  unbelievable 
rapidity,  on  a  financial  basis  of  substantial 
provincial  grants  supplemented  by  voluntary 
giving  from  parents  and  the  public  at  large. 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  dedicated 
effort  and  leadership  of  the  local  associations 
for  retarded  children  and  of  all  that  they 
have  and  are  accomplishing.  They  have 
brought  new  hope  and  practical  help  into 
the  lives  of  many  children  and,  of  course, 
their  families. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  that  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  it  was  felt  that 
the  financial  burden  of  operating  these  schools 
should  no  longer  be  carried  in  part  by  charit- 
able givings.  Accordingly,  legislation  was 
passed  placing  this  responsibility  chiefly  on 
the  province,  but  for  the  rest,  it  is  on  the 
municipalities  in  which  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  reside.  The  province  now  carries  80 
per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  including 
transportation.  The  local  associations  still  pro- 
vide the  buildings  occupied  by  the  schools, 
but  school  construction  is  assisted  by  a  50 


per  cent  grant  from  The  Department  of 
Education.  The  budget  and  the  operation  of 
each  school  is  administered  by  a  local  re- 
tarded children's  education  authority,  con- 
sisting of  six  members— four  appointed  by  the 
council  of  the  municipality  in  which  the 
school  is  located,  and  two  ^pointed  by  the 
local  association  for  retarded  children.  These 
authorities  have  now  been  appointed  and 
have  assumed  their  new  responsibilities  with 
an  interest  that  augurs  well  for  the  future  of 
the  schools. 

Since  I  have  already  made  statements  to 
this  House  regarding  the  grant  regulations 
for  1965,  including  that  relating  to  textbooks 
in  grades  11  and  12,  I  shall  not  deal  with 
these  matters  at  this  time,  and  shall  pass  on 
to  some  comments  on  facilities,  other  than 
the  university,  for  post-secondary  school 
education. 

Large  numbers  of  our  young  people  who 
do  not  proceed  to  the  universities  have  a 
strong  desire  for  further  technical  and  tech- 
nological training.  For  these,  the  institutes  of 
technology  and  the  vocational  centres  are 
proving  most  helpful.  Institutes  of  technology 
are  now  in  operation  in  Haileybury,  Hamilton, 
Kirkland  Lake,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  the  Lake- 
head  and  Windsor.  During  the  current  school 
year,  the  seven  institutes  enrolled  5,521 
students  in  full-time  day  courses  and  8,165 
in  extension  courses.  Two  of  these  institutes 
— Ryerson  polytechnical  institute  in  Toronto 
and  the  Lakehead  college  of  arts  and  science- 
operate  under  their  own  boards  of  governors; 
the  other  five,  as  hon.  members  know,  are, 
administered  by  the  technological  and  trades 
training  branch  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. In  addition,  three  institutes  of  trades 
operate  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  two 
new  vocational  centres  have  been  established  . 
during  the  past  years— one  in  London,  the 
other  in  Ottawa.  The  total  enrolment  in  the 
institutes  of  trade  and  vocational  centres  as 
of  last  September  was  4,725  in  the  day- 
school  and  2,290  in  the  night-school  pro- 
gramme. Thus,  more  than  20,000  young 
people  are  involved  in  the  programme  of 
these  technical  and  technological  institutions. 

The  name  "Ontario  vocational  centre"  was 
adopted  for  the  new  institutions  instead  of 
"provincial  institute  of  trades,"  because  the 
rapid  advance  in  automation  and  in  the  tech- 
nologies has  made  it  desirable  to  add  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  in  the  new  centres  at  a 
level  higher  than  that  of  apprenticeship  but 
below  that  of  the  technologist.  A  third  voca- 
tional centre  will  open  this  September,  loca- 
ted in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  two  others  are  in 
the  planning  stage  to  be  located  in  Hamilton 
and  in  the  Niagara  peninsula.  The  Hamilton 
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vocational  centre  is  to  be  located  on  the 
same  campus  as  the  new  buildings  for  the 
Hamilton  institute  of  technology,  and  the 
resulting  complex  is  to  be  designated  as  an 
Ontario  technical  education  centre. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
should  really  take  this  proposal  in  light  of 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  for  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology  and  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  our  institutes  of  technology 
will  be  referred  to  the  board  of  regents,  so 
that  perhaps  this  new  name  may  not  come 
into  being. 

This  combination  gives  promise  of  such 
excellent  results  that  its  development  and 
operation  will  be  watched  with  close  interest. 
It  is  felt  that  having  the  institute  and  voca- 
tional centre  operating  on  a  co-ordinated 
basis  will  have  many  advantages  over  having 
them  operating  independently  of  each  other. 

An  advanced  technical  evening  programme 
is  now  available  in  a  number  of  secondary 
schools  and  in  the  institutes  of  technology 
on  a  three-level  basis  corresponding  to  the 
three  years  of  the  day  programme  of  the 
institutes.  Each  level  is  accepted  academic- 
ally by  the  association  of  professional 
engineers  for  certification  purposes  as  en- 
gineering technicians  and  technologists.  This 
certification  programme  makes  it  possible  for 
secondary  school  graduates  who  enter  em- 
ployment, to  qualify  as  technicians  and  tech- 
nologists through  evening  classes. 

The  advanced  technical  evening  pro- 
gramme I  have  mentioned  serves  to  bring 
me  to  my  third  topic,  namely,  activities  in 
the  field  of  adult  education.  These  are  varied 
in  type,  but  prominent  among  them  is  the 
service  provided  by  the  correspondence 
courses  division  of  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  upgrading  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  persons  no  longer  attending  school. 
It  is  estimated  that,  of  the  25,000  students 
who  will  enrol  for  correspondence  courses 
this  year,  more  than  90  per  cent  will  be  over 
20  years  of  age  and  'employed.  The  courses 
enable  such  students  to  improve  their 
academic  standing  even  when  they  are  unable 
to  attend  night  school  because  of  night  or 
shift  work.  More  than  4,000  students  are  at 
present  working  at  the  grade  13  level.  In 
addition  to  academic  courses,  Ontario  also 
provides  through  correspondence,  11  trade 
courses  under  a  plan  worked  out  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  federal  government;  other  trade 
courses  are  provided  by  other  provinces  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort.  Through  this 
service,  such  groups  as  carpenters,  mechanics 
and  radio  technicians  may  improve  their 
theoretical  knowledge   by  correspondence. 


The  technological  and  trades  training 
branch  of  the  department  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  programmes  4  and  5 
under  the  federal-provincial  technical  and 
vocational  training  agreement.  Programme  4 
is  concerned  with  upgrading  the  educational 
level  of  employed  persons,  and  work  of  this 
kind  has  been  done  in  co-operation  with  three 
industries  in  Peterborough  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Programme  5  for  the  training  of  the 
unemployed  is  still  expanding  throughout 
the  province  under  the  supervision  of  local 
committees.  Last  year,  this  retraining  was 
conducted  in  38  centres,  and  the  graduates 
of  the  programme  obtained  employment  in 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  cases. 

In  this  connection,  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was 
my  privilege  to  open  a  counselling  and  train- 
ing centre  in  Toronto.  This  is  a  new  concept 
in  aid  to  the  unemployed.  The  centre 
accommodates  classes  for  unemployed  per- 
sons who  have  been  referred  there  by  the 
national  employment  service.  Those  admitted 
are  interviewed,  counselled  and  tested,  and 
then  directed  to  skill-training  courses  or  basic 
educational  schools  in  the  city. 

Although  the  centre  is  staffed  by  teachers 
and  guidance  personnel  from  the  Toronto 
board  of  education.  The  Department  of 
Education  and  the  federal  Department  of 
Labour  provide  the  necessary  financing. 
Depending  on  eligibility,  those  persons 
admitted  to  the  centre  under  programme  5  of 
the  federal-provincial  technical  and  voca- 
tional training  agreement,  receive  allowances 
of  $5  to  $10  per  day  while  undergoing  train- 
ing. 

Night  classes  in  the  secondary  schools  have 
long  played  an  effective  role  in  the  provin- 
cial adult  education  programme.  During 
1963-64,  such  classes  were  offered  in  238 
centres  to  more  than  117,000  students.  The 
four  most  popular  courses  were  academic, 
commercial,  industrial  and  trades,  and  home 
economics,  with  art,  drama,  crafts  and 
physical  fitness  each  commanding  a  sub- 
stantial enrolment. 

A  number  of  municipal  recreation  com- 
mittees sponsor  evening  classes  in  such  fields 
as  art,  crafts,  drama,  music  and  puppetry, 
and  the  community  programmes  division  of 
The  Department  of  Education  has  special 
advisers  on  these  activities  who  work  out  of 
the  central  office  in  Toronto.  The  branch  has 
nine  other  district  offices  located  across  the 
province,  and  its  representatives  in  these 
offices  provide  assistance,  advice  and  re- 
sources for  local  programmes  in  adult  educa- 
tion and  recreation.  The  community 
programmes  branch  has   also   been  working 
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closely  with  the  Ontario  council  for  the  arts 
in  promoting  interest  and  activities  in  arts 
and  crafts  at  the  local  level. 

Actually,  the  M^hole  programme  of  the 
Ontario  council  for  the  arts  is  related  to 
adult  education.  Since  November,  1963, 
when  the  members  of  the  council  were 
appointed,  this  body  has  been  actively  con- 
cerned with  artistic  organizations  in  all  parts 
of  Ontario.  From  Atikokan  to, Windsor  to 
Ottawa,  the  council  has  not  only  made  grants 
of  money  but  has  also  given  advice  and  guid- 
ance to  those  organizations  which  have 
sought  help.  Much  of  the  council's  budget 
must  go  to  subsidizing  the  major  performing 
arts  organizations,  but  much  of  the  council's 
attention  is  directed  to  smaller  projects  in 
communities  where  it  is  important  to  foster 
active  participation  in  various  fields  in  the 
arts.  Details  of  the  programme  will  be  found 
in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  council, 
which  has  been  sent  to  each  hon.  member  of 
the  Legislature. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
the  Ontario  council  for  the  arts  for  the  time 
and  service  they  have  given  unstintingly— 
and  incidentally  without  remuneration— in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  are 
blazing  a  new  trail,  and  in  doing  so  they  are 
giving  us  a  fine  example  of  dedicated  citizen- 
ship; of  participation  in  government  by  the 
people.  Recognition  of  the  importance  of 
artistic  expression  in  the  life  of  the  province 
is  shown  in  the  estimates  you  have  before 
you,  in  which  $500,000  is  allotted  to  the 
arts  council  for  its  operations  in  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

In  these  comments  upon  adult  education, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  youth  branch 
which  was  established  in  The  Department  of 
Education  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to  investi- 
gate the  problems  of  young  people— in  the 
age-group  16  to  25— who  are  no  longer  in 
the  school  system.  Substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  its  studies  thus  far  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  programme  will  be  further 
developed  as  a  result  of  its  inquiries  coupled 
with  the  findings  of  the  Legislature's  select 
committee  on  youth,  which  is  making  a 
major  investigation  in  the  same  area.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  the  estimates  before 
you  for  an  increase  in  the  staff  of  the  youth 
branch  to  include  three  research  ofiBcers 
with  special  competence  in  sociology,  eco- 
nomics and  education. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  adult  education,  I 
would  emphasize  the  contribution  of  the 
public  libraries  of  the  province.  When  we 
read  that  some  forty  million  books   go   out 


on  loan  in  a  single  year  from  the  libraries; 
and  when  we  think  how,  as  individuals,  we 
turn  to  the  hbrary  in  our  community  not 
only  for  leisure  reading  but  also  when  new 
problems  in  unfarniliar  areas  of  knowledge 
present  themselves,  we  realize  the  extent  of 
tlie  influence  of  these  institutions  on  the 
recreational  and  cultural  life  of  Canada.  In 
the  estimates  you  will  note  that  provision  of 
$3.25  million  in  legislative  grants  is  being 
made  for  the  libraries  in  the  1965-66  fiscal 
year,  representing  an  increase  of  $450,000 
over  the  total  provided  for  this  purpose  just 
a  year  ago. 

My  fourth  topic,  Mr.  Chairman,  concerns 
some  educational  trends  related  to  techno- 
logical change.  We  in  The  Department  of 
Education  have  not  been  unmindful  of  such 
change  and,  indeed,  have  already  anticipated 
the  emphasis  which  will  be  placed  on  edu- 
cation and  training  in  the  future.  We  realize, 
as  I  said  earlier,  that  the  well-being  and 
growth— in  fact,  very  survival— of  our  nation 
depends  on  our  educational  efForts  and  on  the 
development  of  our  human  resources.  I  wish 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  now  in  looking  ahead 
to  the  plans  made  to  search  for  and  implement 
changes  to  meet  our  new  needs. 

First,  I  would  emphasize  the  key  role  that 
has  been  played  by  the  department  of 
educational  research  in  the  Ontario  college 
of  education.  This  is  not  only  a  part  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  but  it  is  also  the 
research  arm  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  its  director  and  staff  are  well  quali- 
fied to  guide  the  studies  that  are  so  necessary 
if  we  are  to  plan  wisely  for  the  future.  In 
addition,  in  our  own  offices  we  have  recently 
established  a  planning  and  development 
council— a  name  which  I  think  should  be 
remembered  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)— to  take  advantage  of 
the  results  of  formal  research  and  of  the- 
experience  of  other  educational  jurisdictions 
in  seeking  solutions  to  new  problems.  Then, 
as  a  participant  in  the  Ontario  curriculum  in- 
stitute, our  department  is  associated  with  the 
teachers'  federation,  the  trustees'  council,  the 
universities  and  educational  oflBcials  in  a 
broad  programme  of  educational  investigation. 

Finally,  we  are  following  the  practice,  as 
you  have  noted  earlier  in  my  remarks,  of 
calhng  together  representative  committees  to 
advise  us  regarding  specific  problems,  there- 
by not  only  availing  ourselves  of  informed 
advice,  but  developing  a  climate  of  accept- 
ance for  the  solutions  thus  jointly  evolved. 
Through  these  resources  we  are  seeking  to 
identify  needs  and  to  devise  solutions  in 
meeting  them. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  tlie  research 
being  done  in  the  youth  branch  and  in  the 
chvision  of  school  planning  and  architectural 
research.  A  significant  study  is  underway  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  which  has  been  sponsored 
by  two  major  companies  in  that  city,  and 
which  is  of  interest  to  our  department.  The 
Soo  study,  which  is  now  in  its  second  year, 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  careers  and 
problems  of  school  youth  in  that  city,  both 
of  high-school  drop-outs  and  of  graduates.  I 
am  hopeful  that  similar  studies  will  be 
laimched  in  other  communities.  The  full 
story  for  the  province  as  a  whole  on  this 
topic  is,  of  course,  available  in  the  results 
of  the  Atkinson  study,  a  follow-up  of  the 
complete  grade  13  group  of  students  begun 
nearly  ten  years  ago,  and  the  Carnegie  study, 
a  similiar  survey  of  the  complete  grade  9 
group  of  students  started  six  years  ago,  both 
conducted  by  the  department  of  educational 
research. 

The  same  department  has  almost  completed 
another  study  concerning  the  education  and 
employment  of  women  —  encompassing  not 
only  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  tlie 
past  and  what  is  being  done  now,  but  also 
a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  demands 
and  needs  of  the  future  for  the  education 
and  training  of  this  important  section  of  our 
labour  force.  Many  questions  are  being 
raised  about  what  the  future  holds  for  this 
half  of  our  population;  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  we  will,  in  the  future,  require 
women  for  service  in  industry,  commerce 
and  the  professions  as  well  as  in  the  home. 
What  education  should  young  women  then 
receive  to  enable  them  to  return  to  the 
world  of  work  after  they  have  married  and 
after  their  family  obligations  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  met?  This  is  but  one  of  the 
many  problems  which  demand  our  concern 
and  for  which  answers  need  to  be  found.  As 
you  know,  the  present  trend  is  for  many 
women  to  return  to  employment  for  20  years 
or  more  following  the  complete  formation  of 
their  families. 

The  Ontario  curriculum  institute  has  had 
a  broad  programme  of  investigation  in 
progress  covering  practically  all  subjects  and 
le\els  of  the  school  programme  from  kinder- 
garten to  graduate  school.  Its  published 
reports  on  science  and  a  second  language, 
and  the  drafts  of  reports  on  study  projects 
now  in  preparation,  have  far-reaching  impli- 
cations for  our  schools. 

The  new  mathematics  is  a  field  that  is 
receiving  attention  in  all  educational  juris- 
dictions. We  have  already  introduced  courses 
characterized  by  this  new  approach  in  all 
secondary     schools     and     some     elementary 


school  grades.  The  fundamental  operationsr 
in  mathematics  are  still  there,  of  course,  but 
the  change  in  treatment  is  great.  Many 
parents— and  I  was  going  to  say,  including 
the  Minister— do  not  recognize  the  terms  and 
concepts  now  used  by  their  children.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  why  as  well  as  the  how, 
and  this  approach  pays  dividends  in  develop- 
ing an  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  num- 
bers can  do.  This  is  invaluable  as  the  student 
attacks  the  more  complex  mathematical  oper- 
ations at  an  advanced  level. 

Turning  to  another  educational  concern,  I 
would  point  out  the  need  for  a  complete  re- 
evaluation  of  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness 
of  our  programmes  of  student  aid.  For  the 
new  world  that  lies  ahead  we  have  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  full  implications  for 
parents  and  young  people  of  an  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  ever-higher  levels  of  educa- 
tion and  training.  It  is  obvious  that  not  all 
the  burden  can  in  fairness  be  left  to  the 
family  and  the  individual,  and  that  much  of 
the  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  higher  levels  of 
education  must  be  borne  by  society  gener- 
ally. Such  an  approach  to  student  aid 
obviously  requires  a  change  in  the  thinking 
of  most  of  us.  I  would  remind  you,  however, 
that  this  government  has,  in  some  of  its  stu- 
dent aid  programmes— for  example,  through 
the  provision  of  graduate  fellowships— ac- 
cepted in  part,  at  least,  the  principle  that  in 
order  to  meet  critical  needs  it  will  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  young  people  to 
secure  the  training  and  education  needed 
without  undue  burdens  on  themselves  or  on 
their  families.  The  student  loan  programmes, 
federal  and  provincial,  must  be  subject  to 
careful  review  and  evaluation.  Actually,  I 
may  say  that  the  whole  field  of  student  aid 
is  being  critically  reviewed  now,  for  instance, 
by  a  commission  set  up  by  the  universities, 
as  well  as  through  studies  being  made  by  our 
own  officials. 

In  looking  into  the  future,  a  number  of 
problems  of  immediate  importance  present 
themselves.  We  may  have  to  consider  the 
whole  matter  of  school  attendance;  more 
particularly  the  compulsory— this  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  last  few  days— segment  of 
it.  At  present  we  regard  the  ages  of  six  to 
sixteen  as  the  general  span  of  compulsory 
attendance,  but  in  other  jurisdictions  we  find 
that  compulsory  attendance  may  start  earlier 
and  extend  to  older  years,  in  some  cases,  as  in 
California,  to  age  18.  Perhaps  we  should  be 
giving  much  more  attention  to  the  implica- 
tions of  what  we  used  to  think  of  as  "pre- 
school" education,  that  is,  education  in 
nursery  schools  and  in  kindergartens.  Train- 
ing   at     this     early     level     is     of     particular 
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importance  in  the  case  of  our  young  children 
who,  through  unfortunate  circumstances,  have 
suffered  cultural  deprivation  and  live  in  dis- 
advantaged areas.  Examples  may  readily  be 
found  in  some  Eskimo  and  Indian  communi- 
ties, and  even  in  some  of  the  downtown 
parts  of  our  large  urban  centres.  Earlier 
experience  with  school  life  might  do  much 
to  prepare  such  children  to  profit  more  effec- 
tively from  regular  grade  work,  and  to 
compensate  for  unfortunate  environmental 
conditions  over  which  neither  they,  nor  we, 
have  too  much  control. 

The  roles  that  may  be  played  in  our 
schools  by  the  now  traditional  radio,  films, 
and  filmstrips,  as  well  as— more  recently— by 
closed-circuit  and  live  television,  programmed 
teaching  machines,  language  laboratories  and 
the  new  marvel  of  computer-assisted  instruc- 
tion, are  all  worthy  of  increased  attention. 
All  of  these  examples  of  modern  communica- 
tion have  a  contribution  to  make  in  our 
classrooms;  a  number  of  them  have  some 
disadvantages,  offsetting  in  part  some  of 
their  advantages.  It  is  important  that  experi- 
mental work  be  done  with  the  newer  devices, 
and  that  their  practicability  and  value  be 
assessed. 

A  new  division  has  been  established  in  the 
department  to  lay  plans  for  the  development 
of  educational  television  in  our  school  sys- 
tem, and  a  staff  is  being  assembled  to  deal 
with  this  activity  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  our  curriculum  division. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  present 
broadcasters  for  their  past  work  in  the  field 
of  educational  television.  Despite  the  many 
commitments  that  they  have  to  meet  in  their 
entire  broadcasting  schedule,  they  have 
shown  a  praiseworthy  concern  for,  and 
interest  in,  the  early  development  of  pro- 
grammes of  this  kind.  In  Toronto,  specifically 
CELT  and  CFTO-TV,  both  on  their  own 
initiative,  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
Metropolitan  Educational  Television  Associ- 
tion,  have  produced  many  educational  pro- 
grammes of  merit. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Educational  Television  Association,  which 
was  accomplished  with  some  help  from  the 
broadcasters  and  much  work  and  co-opera- 
tion from  leading  educators  and  educational 
institutions,  as  well  as  The  Department  of 
Education,  it  has  become  apparent  that  tele- 
vision as  a  means  of  communication  and 
instruction  has  a  very  important  place  in  the 
future  of  education.  We  have  now  reached 
the  stage  where  the  specific  curriculum  needs 
of  all  levels  of  education  in  the  province 
must    be    met.      It    is     impossible    for    the 


independent  programming  bodies  to  meet  all 
these  requirements  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  organizations. 

This  independent  nature  has,  in  the  past, 
occasionally  precluded  the  essential  inter- 
relationships that  must  exist  between  the 
programme  producers  and  the  responsible 
educational  authorities.  Consequently,  some 
of  the  programmes  have  not  always  met  with 
full  approval.  Those  responsible  for  text- 
books and  other  aids  intimate  with  curricu- 
lum requirements  should  also  be  responsible 
for  this  most  important  visual  medium. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  in- 
tends therefore  to  apply  to  the  board  of 
broadcast  governors  for  a  licence  to  establish 
a  television  broadcasting  station  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  and  transmitting  pro- 
grammes of  an  educational  nature. 

Provided  that  feasibility  studies  and  other 
projects  now  under  way  continue  as  en- 
visioned, the  formal  application  will  be  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  some  time  within 
the  next  twelve  months. 

If  our  application  is  approved  and  con- 
struction permits  are  granted  within  two 
months  from  the  date  of  the  hearing,  we 
expect  to  begin  transmission  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  surrounding  area  on  the 
ultra  high  frequency  channel  19  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  approval.  Service  to  edu- 
cational institutions  will  begin  soon  after. 

At  the  time  the  application  for  the  channel 
19  licence  is  made,  the  board  of  broadcast 
governors  will  be  advised  of  the  department's 
intention  to  seek  further  licences  for  broad- 
casting facilities  at  other  locations  through- 
out Ontario.  Plans  will  be  outlined  regarding 
the  setting  up  of  a  network  of  stations  to 
serve  exclusively  educational  needs  and  to 
provide  resources  for  those  needs  at  all  levels 
and  branches  of  education  within  our  pro- 
vincial system. 

Until  we  are  able  to  use  our  own  pro- 
duction and  transmission  facilities,  we  are 
proposing  to  launch  limited  programming 
for  schools  in  January,  1966.  We  hope  to 
achieve  this  in  co-operation  with  both  CELT 
and  CFTO-TV,  who  have  already  shown  their 
concern  for  the  public  interest  by  their  past 
activities  in  this  field.  We  propose  to  ask 
these  and  other  television  stations  through- 
out the  province  for  their  co-operation  in 
putting  educational  programmes  on  the  air  at 
suitable  times  arranged  with  them  and  the 
local  boards  of  education. 

The  provincial  educational  television  staff 
members  concerned  with  programming  poli- 
cies, will  be  selected  largely  from  the  educa- 
tional profession  and  branches  of  media,  and 
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those  already  involved  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  The  Department  of  Education.  Ulti- 
mate control  of  educational  programme 
content  v^'ill  be  in  the  hands  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  (television)  of  curriculum. 
This  responsibility  will  always  be  held  by  a 
person  who  is  attached  to  the  curriculum 
division  of  the  department,  as  will  be  the 
position  of  administrator  of  educational  tele- 
vision. 

This  forward  step  in  educational  television 
is  taken  because  our  heritage  of  the  past, 
our  knowledge  of  the  present  and  our  needs 
for  the  future  must  be  imparted  by  all  means 
of  communication  that  are  available  to  our 
present-day  society.  To  some  of  us,  many 
of  our  present  technological  aids  for  living 
and  learning  are  not  easily  accepted;  but  to 
tlie  younger  generation  they  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  part  of  normal,  everyday  living.  To 
the  younger  age  group  television  is  an 
obvious,  acceptable  and  respected  means  of 
communication  for  ideas,  information  and 
instruction. 

A  large,  possibly  the  largest,  advantage 
of  educational  television  is  that  it  can  trans- 
fer an  educational  experience  that  cannot  be, 
or  is  not  now,  within  the  capacity  of  the 
normal  classroom  situation. 

In  the  development  of  mass  media  as  a 
service  to  education,  new  trends  in 
curriculum  must  be  carefully  considered.  In 
fact  the  medium  should  convey  these  trends. 
It  should  communicate  not  only  the  new 
knowledge  but  also  the  new  methods  and 
the  new  techniques. 

Programmes  for  teachers  will  help  speed 
professional  understanding;  programmes  for 
class  or  lecture  room  use  will  help  speed 
academic  learning;  and  programmes  to  inform 
parents  of  educational  aims  and  subject  dis- 
ciplines will  help  speed  the  process  of  social 
understanding. 

It  will  be  possible  for  television  to  intro- 
duce tlie  teaching  of  a  course  of  study  where, 
in  the  past,  the  department  has  possibly  re- 
frained from  implementing  such  a  course 
until  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  could 
be  trained.  Certainly  television  can  hasten 
some  educational  processes  and  help  to 
establish  right  priorities. 

Adult  education  and  vocational  training 
are  areas  of  immediate  concern  because  of 
the  advances  in  technology  of  which  tele- 
vision is,  itself,  a  part.  In  co-operation  with 
the  provincial  universities  and  the  Canadian 
association  for  adult  education.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  can  increase  its  leadership 
in  this  field  by  providing  the  facilities  for 
making  courses  and  programmes  available  to 


a  larger  number  of  people.  Many  areas  of 
adult  education  are,  by  necessity,  today 
receiving  only  a  limited  service.  Television 
can  provide  an  economical  way  to  offer  a 
more  immediate,  extensive  and  effective  series 
of  programmes  to  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Extremely  important  is  the  use  to  which 
television  is  put  in  the  class  or  the  lecture 
room.  Teachers  must  be  assisted  in  the  use 
of  educational  television  as  an  aid  to  teach- 
ing. All  must  be  aware  of  how  information 
is  represented  on  the  medium,  and  must 
understand  the  differences  between  the 
presentations  of  that  information  in  a  text- 
book, film,  on  radio  and  on  television.  Edu- 
cators must  also  be  aware  of  the  power  that 
mass  media  possesses  in  shaping  the  social 
attitudes  of  young  people.  The  effective  use 
of  mass  media  in  education  depends  to  a 
great  deal  on  teacher  training  and  the  effec- 
tive use  of  ETV  as  a  part  of  the  normal 
teaching  process. 

To  use  this  system  of  communication 
obviously  needs  an  adequate  and  proficient 
means  of  reception  for  those  who  require  it. 
Consequently  proposals  are  being  considered 
to  allow  grants  to  make  it  possible  for  school 
boards  to  purchase  television  receiving  ap- 
paratus. This  equipment  will  have  to  conform 
with  the  specifications  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment with  regard  to  standards  and  safety 
features.  In  addition  to  this,  members  of  the 
department  will  be  contacting  the  boards  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  with  a  view  to 
helping  them  design  and  build  any  other 
equipment,  closed-circuit  systems  or  such 
devices  they  may  need  to  ensure  uniform, 
high  quality,  television  reception.  The  highest 
quality,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  best  investment. 

Educational  television  will  be  only  as  good 
as  the  knowledge,  skills,  imagination  and  pro- 
fessional talent  that  constitutes  its  founda- 
tion. Many  people  at  all  levels  of  education 
in  our  privately  owned  stations  and  in  the 
print  media  and  in  film  have  much  to  contrib- 
ute to  ETV.  It  will  be  a  medium  with  its  own 
philosophical  approach,  and  will  draw  re- 
sources from  many  other  media,  but  it  will 
emerge  with  its  own  discipline  and  in- 
dividuality. 

Realizing  that  in  the  not  distant  future 
the  computer  is  going  to  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  educational  process,  a 
number  of  studies  and  experiments  in  the 
field  of  electronic  data  processing  are  under 
way.  These  are  basically  of  two  types.  The 
first  applies  modern  technology  to  the  relief 
of  teachers,  vice-principals,  and  principals 
from  such  clerical  duties  as  the  keeping  and 
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posting  of  records  and  the  drawing  up  of 
timetables^  As  I  announced  here  earher  in 
the  session,  we  have  in  progress  at  the  present 
time  a  very  interesting  study  of  timetabhng 
by  computer  which  gives  promise  of  being 
a  great  help  to  Ontario  teachers  and  to  those 
in  other  jurisdictions.  Apart  from  relieving 
persons  with  more  important  duties  from 
these  routine  or  mechanical  tasks,  the  as- 
sembly of  accurate  information  speedily  and 
in  convenient  form  by  electronic  means  is 
perhaps  the  chief  accomplishment  of  data 
processing.  Wise  decisions  must  be  based  on 
adequate  and  up-to-date  information.  I  have 
toured  data-processing  centres  in  Florida, 
California  and  Chicago,  and  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  installations  used  by  educators 
in  those  jurisdictions,  but  there  are  interest- 
ing developments  in  Canada  as  well. 

The  Toronto  board  of  education  has  a 
computer  and  North  York  has  already  done 
pioneer  work  in  various  aspects  of  educational 
data  processing.  The  province  of  Quebec,  at 
the  departmental  level,  as  well  as  in  Montreal, 
has  moved  into  this  field.  When  the  Minis- 
ters of  Education  across  Canada  met  in  Win- 
nipeg last  September,  they  set  up  a  committee 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  instituting  a 
complete  information  system,  using  the  most 
modern  techniques.  Officials  of  the  education 
division  of  the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics 
are  represented  on  this  committee  which  has 
already  held  two  meetings,  one  of  them  last 
week  in  Quebec  City. 

The  second  type  of  educational  activity  re- 
lated to  data  processing  is  concerned  with 
the  teaching  of  the  skills  and  techniques  of 
this  new  art  to  our  young  people.  We  have  a 
number  of  programmes  operating  in  the  high 
schools  now,  on  an  experimental  basis,  and 
we  have  a  provincial  committee  studying  the 
appropriate  curriculum  and  courses  of  study 
of  this  new  field  for  a  new  age.  It  is  expected 
that  a  range  of  courses  will  eventually  be 
developed  extending  from  simple  introductory 
electronic  data  processing  in  the  lower  grades 
of  high  school  to  sophisticated  post-graduate 
courses  in  our  universities,  designed  for  the 
most  up-to-date  computers. 

It  is  imperative,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
in  Ontario  keep  abreast  of  the  exciting 
developments  of  our  age,  and  take  steps  to 
adapt  our  curriculum  and  our  methods  to  the 
changes  that  are  occurring.  In  touching  upon 
this  topic  a  year  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  use  our 
department  is  already  making  of  data  pro- 
cessing in  compiling  our  statistics,  in  marking 
objective  tests,  in  dealing  with  the  results  of 
the  grade  13  examination,  in  pretesting 
tentative  grant  plans  and  in  the  calculation  of 
legislative  grants  under  the  Ontario  founda- 


tion tax  plan.  I  haye  no  doubt  that  such  uses 
will  increase  in  number. 

Despite  my  keen  interest  in  these  new 
developments,  I  would  emphasize  that  all  is 
not  new  in  education.  The  experience  of 
centuries  in  guiding  the  development  of 
children  and  youth  in  body,  mind,  and  char- 
acter is  not  being  discarded  because  a  number 
of  fascinatingly  intricate  machines  have  been 
invented.  No  machine  has  yet  been  devised 
to  take  the  place  of  a  well-informed,  under- 
standing, and  skillful  teacher.  And  the  qual- 
ities of  diligence,  honesty  and  dependability 
will  still  be  in  demand  as  long  as  human 
beings  work  together.  These  are  among  the 
qualities  that  are  best  fostered  in  the  life  of 
the  home,  the  church  and  the  school.  In  our 
inquiry  into  the  ways  of  tomorrow  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  neglecting  or  dis- 
carding the  valuable  truths  that  mankind  has 
learned  through  its  long  history  and  experi- 
ence. 

Several  days  ago  I  introduced  legislation 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ontario 
institute  for  studies  in  education,  and  since 
at  that  time  I  gave  the  House  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive explanation  of  its  function,  I  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  expand  upon  it 
at  this  time.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  my 
friends  opposite  and,  indeed,  all  hon.  mem- 
bers will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  on  this  new  and 
important  development. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  all  of  them  will 
greet  with  satisfaction  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  R.  W.  B.  Jackson  as  the  first  director  of 
the  institute.  Dr.  Jackson's  contribution  to 
education  in  our  province  can  not  be  too 
highly  praised  and  I  am  sure  that  his  long 
and  rich  experience  will  be  invaluable  in  the 
development  and  direction  of  this  new 
dimension  within  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hon.  members  will  recall 
that  just  about  a  year  ago  I  began  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  our  school  prin- 
cipals on  the  question  of  the  teaching  of 
history  in  our  Ontario  schools.  It  arose  out 
of  widespread  criticism  in  the  press  following~ 
some  sampling  of  student  knowledge  of 
Canada's  history. 

I  have  since  placed  on  the  desks  of  all 
hon.  members,  a  summary  of  that  exchange 
prepared  for  me  by  an  extremely  able  honour 
student  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  I  may 
say  that  the  author,  H.  V.  Nelles,  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon)  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  found 
his  report,  and  in  particular  his  own  com- 
mentary, at  once  stimulating  and  instructive. 

As  you  will  have  seen  by  the  letter  attached 
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to  the  report,  I  have  every  intention  of  pur- 
suing this  matter,  and  in  the  next  few  months 
we  expect  to  begin  work  on  implementing 
some  of  the  specific  recommendations  in  the 
summary. 

I  may  say  that  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  proposal  that  we  develop  the 
"history  workshop"  project  on  a  province- 
wide  scale  as  a  means  of  assisting  our 
teachers  to  better  perform  their  task.  I  expect 
very  shortly  to  begin  discussions  with  Pro- 
fessor Careless  and  Professor  Ricker  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  as  a  result  we  can  get  this 
project  moving  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  have  already  been  some  very 
interesting  developments  growing  out  of  the 
correspondence  with  the  principals.  The 
150th  anniversary  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
on  January  11  was  quite  widely  observed  in 
our  schools.  There  was  no  attempt  by  the 
department  to  have  these  observances  con- 
form to  a  single  pattern,  instead,  it  was  left 
to  each  school  to  prepare  its  own  programme, 
some  were  on  a  larger  scale  than  others.  All 
were  at  once  imaginative  and  creative.  As  I 
intimated  last  year,  it  is  our  intention  to 
encourage  the  observances  of  the  anniver- 
saries of  other  great  Canadians  such  as 
Brown,  Mowat  and  others  which  will  occur 
during  the  next  few  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  birth,  I  announced, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  would  be  sending  out 
to  the  high  schools  across  this  province  the 
two  volumes  of  Sir  John  A's  life  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  students  most  deserving  in  the 
completing  of  their  final  year.  These  500 
\()luines  will  be  sent  out  to  our  school  prin- 
cipals in  the  very  near  future. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  a  debate 
arrangi'd  by  the  principal  and  staff  at 
Mcrriton  high  school— and  I  am  sure  that  my 
hon.  friends  opposite  will  be  even  more 
interested. 

The  topics  for  the  debate  were  as  follows: 
1.  All  Canadians  should  have  voted  for  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  during  the  1911  elections;  2. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  far  overshadowed  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  as  the  foremost  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  time  in 
Ontario  when  a  Minister  of  Education,  in  a 
Conservative  administration,  might  have  felt 
that  such  topics  were  a  bit  "too  political"  for 
a  school  debate.  Frankly,  I  do  not  share  that 
point  of  view.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why, 
in  our  upper  grades  at  least,  the  classroom 
should  not  be  a  place  for  argument  or  dis- 
cussion as  well  as  for  instruction.  I  must, 
however,    express    some    reservations    on    the 


phrasing  of  the  resolution,  which  strikes  me 
as  being  rather  subjective  in  its  approach  to 
history. 

I  may  say  that  while  I  have  not  yet  heard 
who  won  the  debate  in  question,  I  do  con- 
gratulate those  who  arranged  it  and  I  hope 
that  both  the  affirmative  and  the  negative 
gave  good  account  of  themselves.  I  hope  too 
that  the  participants  gained  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  roles  of  Macdonald  and 
Laurier.  For  after  all,  these  two  great  states- 
men can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
possession  of  their  respective  parties.  They 
belong  to  Canada  as  a  whole— the  Canada 
they  helped  to  develop  during  many  years  of 
distinguished    and    unselfish    public    service. 

I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  members  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  problem  of  teaching  history 
in  a  living  way  is  a  many-sided  one.  It 
involves  our  textbooks,  curriculum  and 
teacher  training.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  pretty 
well  summed  up  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  Nelles  report: 

When  it  comes  to  the  presentation  of  our 
heritage,  the  mass  media  can  help,  the 
textbooks  can  help,  the  curriculum  can  be 
improved  to  meet  current  inadequacies. 
But  the  crucial  factor  is  still  the  human 
being— the   teacher. 

Hon.  members  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Nelles'  report  has  been  read  by  the 
Ministers  of  Education  of  all  other  provinces 
and  that  several  have  proposed  that  this 
matter  be  dealt  with  at  our  interprovincial 
conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  often  been  said  that 
our  neighbours  to  the  south  are  much  more 
knowledgeable  and  appreciative  of  their 
history  than  are  Canadians. 

I  was,  therefore,  rather  surprised  to  find 
not  long  ago  that  this  is  "not  necessarily  so." 
I  have  reference  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  February 
18,  1965  which  deals  with  a  report  on  "The 
Teaching  of  American  History  in  High 
Schools"  by  three  professors  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. The  report  evaluated  material 
gathered  over  several  years  of  questioning, 
inter\'iewing  and  observing  1,300  of  the 
Indiana  public  high  school  teachers. 

Year  after  year,  the  authors  explain,  fresh- 
men were  arriving  at  the  university  knowing 
all  too  little  of  American  history.  It  sounds 
very  much  like  home.  They  wanted  to  know 
why,  and  after  three  years  of  research  they 
concluded  that  part  of  the  problem  is  ill- 
prepared  teachers,  part  is  ill-prepared 
students  and  other  parts  include  course  con- 
tent, teaching  methods  and  library  facilities. 
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The  three  professors  point  out  that  most  of 
the  problems  of  high  school  history  teaching 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  state  of  Indiana  but 
are  nationwide. 

From  questionnaire  returns  it  was  learned 
that  45  per  cent  of  Indiana's  history  teachers 
held  BA  degrees  in  education  rather  than  in 
history;  that  55  per  cent  majored  primarily  in 
social  studies  which  means  that  those  teachers 
had  only  21  hours  of  American  history. 

The  authors  of  the  report  were  also  appalled 
to  discover  that  80  per  cent  of  American 
history  teachers  had  read  no  books  in  their 
field  within  the  past  school  year  and  equally 
appalling  was  the  fact  that  10  per  cent  of 
those  who  had 'read  a  history  book,  only  read 
one  or  two  on  the  Civil  War,  ignoring  other 
periods  in  American  history. 

To  excuse  this  lack  of  reading  the  teachers 
in  most  cases  claimed,  "no  time."  To  combat 
this  problem,  the  authors  of  this  report  sug- 
gest a  minimum  reading  period  of  15  minutes 
a  day  each  night  and  more  the  other  185 
days  of  the  year  on  which  they  are  actually 
teaching. 

To  inject  vitality  and  intellectual  integrity 
into  teachers  and  classrooms,  the  authors 
of  the  report  suggested  an  11  months  school 
contract  which  stipulates  that  a  teacher  spend 
two  months  in  residence  each  year  on  a  uni- 
versity campus— studying  history,  not  educa- 
tion. 

The  authors  also  found  that  too  many 
teachers  study  for  their  MA  degrees  in  a 
field  other  than  history.  Either  they  have  not 
taken  the  prerequisite  undergraduate  courses, 
or  their  undergraduate  grades  were  not  high 
enough  to  get  them  into  a  history  programme. 

Available  reading  material  also  required  to 
be  improved,  the  authors  contend,  and  they 
suggested  supplementing  the  text  by  pur- 
chasing good  paperbacks  for  students  and 
obtaining  multiple  copies  of  outside  reading 
texts. 

These  findings  have  some  relevance  for  our 
own  situation  and  will  be  taken  into  account 
as  we  develop  corrective  measures  to  meet 
the  problem. 

There  is  one  project  which  developed  out 
of  last  year's  correspondence  with  our 
principals,  about  which  I  should  like  to  say 
just  a  few  words.  I  refer  to  the  Canada  Day 
programme  inaugurated  this  year  by  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  St.  Catharines.  It  is  a 
most  imaginative  project  and  strikes  me  as 
being  an  excellent  way  to  present  the 
Canadian  heritage  in  our  schools.  I  have 
recom.mended  to  our  principals  that  it  be 
closely  studied  for  adoption  on  a  province- 
wide  scale.  I  have  already  sent  a  copy  of  the 


brochure  describing  the  project  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  and 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and  I 
hope  that  they  may  want  to  say  something 
about  it  in  the  course  of  their  remarks. 

The  hopeful  thing  about  all  of  these 
developments  is  that  they  are  encouraging 
manifestations  of  a  growing  interest  in 
Canada's  history— or  perhaps  I  should  say,  a 
re-examination  of  our  history— which  must  be 
viewed  as  part  of  the  creative  drive  of  Cana- 
dians to  build  a  community  of  our  own. 

I  believe  it  was  Socrates,  Mr.  Chairman, 
who  said  "the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth 
living,"  and  so  in  this  context  we  might  add 
"the  unexamined  history  is  not  worth  having." 
In  my  view,  it  has  become  more  important 
than  ever  for  our  schools  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  Canadian  history— in  the  great 
decisions  of  a  century  ago  that  placed  our 
country  on  the  road  to  nationhood,  charted 
the  course  of  our  national  development  and 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  our  unity,  a  true 
understanding  and  mutual  respect  between 
the  founding  peoples. 

In  recent  years  that  relationship  has  become 
the  subject  of  a  great  debate  in  our  country. 
Very  frequently  voices  are  raised  expressing 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  such  a  basis  of 
unity  can  long  be  maintained.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  such  times  as  this  we  would  do  well  to 
remind  ourselves  that  these  doubts  have 
arisen  many  times  during  the  first  century  of 
our  nationhood. 

Some  months  ago  one  of  our  principals  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  volume  of  essays  by  Professor 
Frank   Underbill   and   underlined    a   passage 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
hon.  member  of  this  House.  It  is  from  a  letter 
written   by    Sir   Wilfrid   Laurier   to    Edward 
Blake,  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince, in  December,  1891.  Sir  Wilfrid  wrote: 
We  have  come  to  a  period  in  the  history 
of  this  country  when  premature  dissolution 
seems  to  be  at  hand.  What  will  be  the  out- 
come? How  long  can  the  fabric  last?  Can 
it  last  at  all?  All  these  are  questions  which 
surge   in   my   mind    and   to   which    dismal 
answers  suggest  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  words  perhaps  have  a 
familiar  sound.  They  were  written  74  years 
ago,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  only  a  few 
years  later  this  country  of  ours,  instead  of  fall- 
ing apart  as  Sir  Wilfrid  had  feared,  entered 
upon  a  great  new  stage  of  national  develop- 
ment. While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  minimize 
the  differences  of  opinion  in  our  country,  I 
certainly  do  not  think  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  road.  Instead  I  think  we  are 
moving  toward  a  new  beginning. 
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For  myself,  I  do  not  view  the  present 
dialogue  between  English  and  French  Canada 
as  cause  for  despair  but  rather  for  hope. 
Great  changes  are  taking  place  in  our  country 
and  perhaps  they  have  not  yet  run  their 
course.  But  out  of  them  I  am  confident  will 
emerge  a  stronger  Confederation.  I  am  greatly 
strengthened  in  that  conviction  by  these  clos- 
ing paragraphs  from  the  recent  interim  report 
of  the  Royal  commission  on  bilingualism  and 
biculturalism  which  I  am  sure  will  find 
acceptance  by  all  parties  in  this  House.  The 
commissioners  say: 

Each  age  is  fascinated  by  the  difficulties 
it  must  face;  hence  most  generations  go 
through  periods  of  doubt  —  present-day 
Canada  is  no  exception— but  is  it  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  entity  of  Canada 
today,  to  make  necessary  changes,  than  it 
was  to  create  it  yesterday? 

Canada  will  continue  to  exist,  to  grow 
and  progress,  will  surmount  the  present 
crisis,  if  Canadians  have  the  will— a  will 
like  that  of  the  men  that  built  the  country. 
The  will  we  speak  of  cannot  be  stiff  and 
ar]:)itrary,  it  must  take  account  of  new  con- 
ditions. Like  everything  that  is  living  it 
must  constantly  adapt  to  changing  condi- 
tions, above  all  it  must  be  based  on 
awareness  and  understanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
educational  system,  our  schools  and  in  par- 
ticular our  teachers,  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility and  a  great  opportunity  to  play  an 
ever  more  creative  role  in  the  development 
among  young  Canadians  of  those  attitudes  of 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
each  other  which  will  give  new  strength  and 
purpose  to  our  country.  Our  concern  here  is 
not  with  teaching  history  with  a  view  to 
developing  a  narrow,  exclusive  nationalism  in 
our  schools.  Indeed,  I  think  it  can  be  said 
that  an  adequate  examination  of  Canada's 
history  will  make  our  students  more  fully 
aware  of  Canada's  debt,  not  only  to  the 
founding  partners  but  also  to  the  people  of 
many  lands  who  have  helped  Canada's  de- 
velopment with  their  toil  and  enriched  her 
life  and  culture  with  their  traditions  and 
their  creative  skills  and  talents. 

When  Premier  Lesage  addressed  his  Legis- 
Liture  a  year  or  so  ago,  he  spoke  of  what 
he  called  a  new  relationship  between  the 
provinces— a  horizontal  relationship  in  which 
we  recognize  the  need  to  come  together  to 
discuss  our  common  problem  and  mutual 
interests. 

In  line  with  that  thought,  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  will  be  pleased 
to  learn   that   I  have   extended   an  invitation 


to  the  Quebec  Minister  of  Education,  Paul 
Gerin-Lajoie,  and  his  senior  officials  to  spend 
several  days  with  us  at  an  early  date  so  that 
we  can  have  a  full  exchange  of  views  on  the 
important  new  developments  in  education  in 
our  two  provinces.  Frankly,  I  would  like  to 
see  this  kind  of  relationship  extended  into 
other  areas.  Here  I  am  thinking  of  such  things 
as  a  teacher  and  student  exchange  which  I 
feel  should  be  developed  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale. 

I  would  hope,  too,  that  we  could  work  out 
an  arr^angement  whereby  several  thousand 
young  people  from  Ontario  and  Quebec 
would  cross  over  the  borders  of  our  respective 
provinces,  spending  a  week  or  two  in  each 
others'  homes  and  communities  and  thus 
come  to  know  each  other  better,  strengthen 
our  fraternity,  and  help  to  meet  that  desire 
of  all  Canadians  to  feel  at  home  in  any  part 
of  Canada.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  we 
can  come  together  to  discuss  our  common 
problems  and  the  more  we  do  to  enrich  our 
fraternity,  the  more  progress  we  shall  make 
in   strengthening  our  national  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  year  several 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature,  among  them 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
S.  Lewis),  have  drawn  my  attention  to  cer- 
tain passages  in  school  textbooks  which  were 
clearly  out  of  line  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Ontario  human  rights  code.  I  will  not  take 
the  time  now  to  go  into  the  matter  in  any 
detail.  I  do  want,  however,  to  inform  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  and 
others  who  have  raised  this  question  with 
me,  that  in  co-operation  with  the  Ontario 
human  rights  commission  and  its  director,  Dr. 
Daniel  Hill,  we  are  about  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  our  school  textbooks,  not 
just  for  the  purpose  of  removing  material 
which  may  be  offensive  to  any  of  the  groups 
which  make  up  our  multi-national  family,  but 
more  important,  to  make  sure  that  our  text- 
books do  contain  the  type  of  material  which 
does  full  justice  to  the  contribution  of  many 
peoples  to  the  development  of  our  province 
and  nation.  I  know  from  recent  correspond- 
ence with  our  textbook  publishers  institute 
that  they  too  are  willing  and,  indeed,  anxious 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  this  matter. 

As  hon.  members  are  no  doubt  aware,  I 
have,  during  the  past  year  or  so,  received 
representations  from  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, among  them  the  Ontario  federation 
of  home  and  school  associations,  on  the  subject 
of  religious  instruction  in  our  public  schools. 
In  addition,  I  have  received  a  rather  large 
volume  of  letters  from  individuals  on  the  same 
subject. 
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It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  existing  sys- 
tem. This,  of  course,  is  not  a  recent  develop- 
ment. A  rereading  of  Hansard  of  1945  will 
show  that  these  differences  existed  at  the 
time  the  present  system  was  adopted.  The 
vote  in  this  House  at  that  time  showed  the 
then  CCF  Party  to  be  seriously  divided,  while 
the  Liberal  Party  was,  I  believe,  unanimous 
in  its  opposition  to  the  measure.  I  am  sure 
that  since  the  question  has  been  reopened, 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant  has  read  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest  the  thoughtful 
speech  delivered  by  his  distinguished  father 
on  that  occasion. 

As  my  hon.  friend  said  here  the  other  day, 
religion  is  a  very  personal  thing— to  use  his 
words  "a  deeply  personal  experience."  In  the 
formative  years  of  our  community  there  were 
very  strong  views  that  it  should  not  form  any 
part  of  our  public  school  system,  George 
Brown  and  others,  all  of  them  deeply  reli- 
gious men,  shared  the  view  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  religion 
for  public  schools  "to  direct  its  exercises,  its 
discipline  or  its  doctrines."  I  am  sure  that 
we  here  are  all  agreed  that  nothing  could  be 
more  divisive,  nor  more  destructive  of  our 
community  life,  than  the  eruption  of  religious 
controversy  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
province. 

There  is,  of  course,  little  to  be  gained  by 
applying  hindsight  to  the  decisions  taken 
here  on  this  matter  by  our  predecessors  20 
years  ago.  They  were  taken  in  good  faith  at 
a  time  when  the  values  we  hold  dear  still 
hung  in  the  balance,  and  I,  for  one,  certainly 
do  not  question  the  motives  of  those  who 
took  them.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  action 
won  wide  public  acceptance.  To  my  recollec- 
tion, at  least,  the  present  system  has  not 
been  seriously  challenged  during  my  mem- 
bership in  the  assembly,  nor  during  the  period 
that  I  have  been  Minister  of  Education. 

We,  however,  must  deal  with  the  problem 
as  it  stands  before  us  today,  and  as  I  said 
earlier,  the  matter  has  been  raised  with  me 
by  a  number  of  important  organizations  and 
by  many  individual  citizens.  Furthermore,  a 
certain  amount  of  public  debate  is  taking 
place  on  the  question  outside  the  House 
in  which  church  and  community  leaders,  the 
press  and  other  mass  media  are  participating. 
Serious  doubts  are  being  raised  in  the  minds 
of  our  people  as  to  whether  the  present  sys- 
tem of  religious  instruction  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Without  attempting  now  to  assess  the 
present  ratio  of  opinion,  pro  and  con,  I  will 


say  that  there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  in 
favour  of  making  a  careful  study  of  this  ques- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  past  20  years',  ex- 
perience, in  order  to  determine  what  changes 
may  be  desirable.  It  is  my  own  impression, 
however,  that  the  majority  of  our  people 
would  consider  it  a  retrograde  step  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  from  the  classroom  all  subject 
matter  which  has  to  do  with  character  build- 
ing, ethics,  social  attitudes,  and  moral  values- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Nobody 
suggested  that! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  I  would  think  that 
that  Would  be  the  consensus  of  this  House, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am,  therefore,  going  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  of  distinguished 
citizens  to  go  very  carefully  into  the  matter 
in  an  effort  to  reconcile  existing  differences 
and  to  provide  us,  if  possible,  with  a  more 
satisfactory  method  of  conserving  in  our 
classrooms  those  well-tested  moral  principles 
which,  although  not  always  practised,  have, 
nevertheless,  remained— and  will,  I  believe, 
continue  to  be— the  heart  and  centre  of  our 
society. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  our  highly  esteemed  former  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Hon.  J.  Keiller  Mackay,  has 
agreed  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  expect  to  be  able  to  announce  the  names 
of.  the  other  members  very  shortly.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  hon.  members  will  agree 
that  such  an  objective  study,  in  which  differ- 
ing views  may  be  put  forward,  is  a  more 
desirable  method  of  dealing  with  a  very 
delicate  question  than  hasty  administrative 
action  which  might  be  more  divisive  than 
helpful. 

Mr.  Singer:  Good  for  you,  and  good  for 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  history  of  education  is 
really  the  history  of  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion itself,  from  the  very  earliest  struggle  for 
survival  to  the  many-sided  cultural  and  social 
advances  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit.  I 
am  confident  there  will  be  no  disagreement 
in  this  House  with  my  earlier  statement  that 
our  progress  as  a  nation  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  rate  of  our  progress  in  education. 
The  question  then  arises:  How  are  we  to 
proceed  faster,  and  must  we  not  be  on  guard 
against  the  danger  that  what  is  deemed  to 
be  progress  may  turn  out  to  be  retrogression 
in  disguise?  To  repeat  the  phrase  of  Profes- 
sor Careless,  "everything  is  happening  at 
once." 

In  this  connection  I  was  interested  to  find 
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the  same  concern  expressed  in  a  book  that 
was  brought  to  my  attention  a  short  time  ago, 
entitled  The  Story  of  Education,  from  which 
I  quote  a  few  sentences  which  I  consider  to 
be  pertinent  to  this  discussion: 

A  primary  principle  in  education,  or  any 
other  field,  is  that  goals  should  determine 
actions.  But  this  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
sounds  because  of  the  many  conflicting 
forces  crying  for  attention  and  priority. 

For  example,  a  decision  must  be  reached 
as  to  whether  the  schools  should  relegate 
social  objectives  into  the  background  and 
concentrate  on  academic  achievements.  In 
other  words,  is  the  acquisition  of  facts  and 
skills  more  important  than  the  development 
of  attitudes  and  values?  If  both  goals  are 
important,  how  can  the  school  accomplish 
one  without  cutting  down  on  the  time  and 
effort  devoted  to  the  other?  Similarly,  how 
can  the  sciences  be  stressed  without 
neglecting  the  arts? 

However,  even  when  goals  are  agreed 
upon,  there  seldom  is  unanimity  as  to  the 
methods  to  achieve  them.  Two  schools 
may  agree  that  children  must  be  taught 
how  to  read  as  early  and  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  But  one  school  may  stress 
phonetics  and  begin  the  training  in  kinder- 
garten, while  the  other  uses  a  contextual 
approach  and  delays  the  instructions  until 
the  child  has  reached  the  mental  age  of 
six  or  above.  Although  it  often  happens 
that  several  avenues  to  the  same  objective 
are  equally  good,  still  the  problem  points 
out  the  need  for  research  and  further 
experimentation. 

From  kindergarten  up  through  graduate 
school  a  concerted  effort  is  required  to 
build  in  our  children  a  social  and  civic 
awareness  that  transcends  nationalistic 
boundaries.  Leaders  of  the  future  will 
have  to  be  well-informed  and  well-bal- 
anced individuals  who  are  trained  to  see 
the  world  as  a  place  where  destinies  are 
interlocked. 

How  can  this  be  done?  Immediately, 
one  thinks  of  geography,  history  and  civics 
as  the  key  subjects  along  with  a  foundation 
in  reading.  But  the  need  extends  into 
every  area  of  the  curriculum  including  the 
guidance  programme.  It  involves  a  deep 
plunge  into  the  human  relations,  ethics  and 
morality— all  of  which  have  been  neglected 
to  .some  extent  in  a  "things-centred"  and 
"science-minded"  society.  Concepts  of 
service,  sacrifice  and  sensitivity  to  others 
must  be  given  utmost  importance.  The 
adnlt  of  the  next  generation  must  be  in- 
culcated with  the  idea  that  he  is  indeed  his 


brother's  keeper  and  that  rugged  indivi- 
dualism, whether  on  a  personal  or  national 
basis,  cannot  lead  to  anything  but  the 
destruction  of  democracy— just  as  it  did  in 
ancient  Athens. 

Nor  can  the  schools  afford  to  waste  time 
in  this  effort;  lost  moments  today  may  be 
paid  for  bitterly  tomorrow.  Although  it 
may  seem  melodramatic  to  state  the  case 
so  urgently,  the  facts  cannot  be  con- 
troverted. An  anxious  world  looks  for 
leadership  and  the  discovery  of  peaceful 
solutions  to  problems  that  are  literally  and 
figuratively  explosive.  The  future  of  this 
leadership  lies  largely  in  the  classroom  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  schools  will 
forever  affect  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  and 
the  problems  which  crowd  in  upon  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  our 
educational  system.  Some  of  them  will  be 
considered  by  Mr.  Justice  Hall's  committee 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  will  follow  me  in  this  debate.  We 
are  all  very  deeply  involved  in  these  matters, 
as  legislators,  as  parents  and  as  citizens  who 
are  concerned  about  the  future  of  our  own 
country  and  the  world  of  which  we  are  a 
part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  once  more  to 
pay  tribute  to  all  those  individuals  and 
organizations  that  have  exerted  themselves 
in  the  interests  of  our  educational  system 
during  the  past  year.  In  particular,  I  would 
mention  the  boards  of  school  trustees;  the 
Ontario  school  trustees'  council;  the  class- 
room teachers  and  their  Ontario  teachers' 
federation;  the  Ontario  educational  asso- 
ciation; L'association  canadienne-frangaise 
d'education  d'Ontario;  the  Ontario  federation 
of  home  and  school  associations;  the  parent- 
teachers'  association;  the  Ontario  association 
for  retarded  children;  the  municipal  councils 
that  have  assisted  in  the  collection  of  taxes 
required  by  local  school  authorities;  the 
press,  radio  and  television  and  the  many 
individuals  and  groups  that  have  submitted 
briefs,  resolutions,  and  suggestions  in  the 
interests  of  education  in  this  province,  and  in 
this  group  I  certainly  include  the  many  hon. 
members  of  this  House  who  have  so  thought- 
fully drawn  my  attention  to  situations  requir- 
ing departmental  action  and  who  have 
interpreted  rulings  and  have  cleared  up  mis- 
understandings concerning  educational  prob- 
lems with  their  constituents. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
again  my  appreciation  for  the  loyal  support 
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I  have  received  from  my  colleagues  who 
share  with  me  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
this  department.  No  Minister  could  ask  for 
more  in  the  way  of  co-operation,  of  dedicated 
effort  and  wise  counsel.  To  all  of  them  I  can 
only  say,  I  am  profoundly  grateful. 

In  conclusion  may  I  repeat  again  what  I 
said  in  this  House  a  year  ago  when  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  our  discussion  would 
not  be  limited  to  a  dialogue  between  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  chief  critics 
in  the  Opposition  parties.  There  are  many 
other  hon.  members  on  the  government  and 
Opposition  sides  who  are  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  in  these  matters  and  who  should, 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  make  their  full  contribu- 
tion to  this  debate. 

Since  I  have  been  Minister  of  Education 
I  have,  of  course,  come  to  look  forward  to 
the  contributions  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  and  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 
I  fully  recognize  that  it  is  their  responsibility 
and  their  duty  to  criticize.  1  recognize,  too, 
that  the  critic— even  the  destructive  critic— is 
often  the  agent  of  progress.  I  want  to  assure 
my  hon.  friends  now,  as  I  have  done  on 
other  occasions,  that  I  respect  their  opinions, 
even  when  I  may  disagree  with  them,  and 
that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  we 
share  a  common  desire  to  make  Ontario's 
educational  system  one  of  which  we  can  all 
be  justly  proud.  In  that  sense,  at  least,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  not  adversaries  but  col- 
laborators. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  who  have  listened  so 
patiently  to  what  I  have  had  to  say  this 
afternoon  have  also  found  me,  and  will 
always  find  me,  to  be  a  good  listener.  As  I 
said  to  the  student  body  at  the  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  institute  some  weeks  ago,  when- 
ever you  find  a  Minister  of  Education  who 
has  stopped  learning,  you  may  be  certain 
that  he  has  also  stopped  living  and  should 
be  put  out  to  pasture— and  I  need  hardly  add 
that  for  the  present  moment,  at  least,  that 
kind  of  life  has  no  allure  for  me. 

And  so  for  the  next  few  days,  or  for  what- 
ever period  this  debate  may  require,  I  am 
ready  to  receive  your  thoughtful  instruction 
and  wise  counsel.  And  here  may  I  commend 
to  you  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Thurber,  who  once  observed  that:  "The  wise 
man  is  not  necessarily  the  one  who  knows 
all  the  right  answers,  but  rather  the  one  who 
asks  the  right  questions." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
hon.  friends  opposite  have  come  well  armed 
with  questions  and  criticisms.  I  fully  antici- 
pate   that    they    will    be    sometimes    blunt. 


sometimes  sharp,  and  will  always  aim  to  be 
constructive.  I  trust  that  out  of  our  exchange 
of  views  will  come  a  better  understanding  of 
the  work  of  my  department  and  fuller 
answers  to  our  common  problems. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  May  I  begin  by 
extending  my  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
hon.  Minister  on  the  excellent  survey  of  the 
work  of  his  department  that  he  has  presented 
to  the  House  this  afternoon.  I  hope  it  is 
not  unfair  for  me  to  point  out  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  the  beginning  of  his  remarks  were 
a  signal  for  the  exodus  of  many  of  his  hon. 
colleagues  on  the  Treasury  benches  and  a 
large  majority  of  his  supporters  in  this  House. 
Now  I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  there  were 
more  in  the  Opposition  here  than  in  the 
government  benches- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 
Mr.  J.  H.  White:  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  not  the  main  point,  the 
point  is  this,  that  the  hon.  Minister's  excellent 
report  introduced  his  estimates  which  asked 
us  in  this  House  to  vote  him  $500  million  for 
the  continuance  of  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment, the  department  that  I  would  put  to 
you,  sir,  is  by  far,  the  most  important  depart- 
ment of  government.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  information  that  he  has  given  to  us, 
debatable  as  some  of  it  may  be,  should  be 
a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  every  hon.  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  join  with  me  in  asking  all  hon.  mem- 
bers to  take  this  information  as  well  as  some 
of  the  comments  that  will  come  from  other 
hon.  members  of  the  House  back  to  the  con- 
stituencies where  the  people  are  so  interested 
in  this  responsibility  of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin  my 
remarks  this  afternoon  by  saying  something 
about  free  universal  education.  This  is  some- 
thing that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  in  this 
province  to  an  extent  that  we  will  provide 
13  grades  of  study  to  the  people  who  live  in 
Ontario.  This  is  not  reserved  in  any  way 
to  a  free  country.  We  know  that  many 
totalitarian  states  now,  and  in  the  past,  have 
been  able  to  evolve  systems  which  were  at 
least  as  efficient  as  ours  in  getting  across 
facts  and  information  to  young  people.  The 
difference,  however,  I  would  submit,  is  that 
their  aim  was  to  produce  obedient  and 
efficient  servants  of  the  state  and  ours  is  con- 
siderably beyond  this. 

In  recent  reading  about  Egerton  Ryerson, 
whose  name  is  mentioned  frequently  in  this 
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House,  I  was  interested  to  learn  that  he 
copied  the  basic  education  system  for  this 
province  from  a  Prussian  model.  In  Prussia, 
for  the  last  140  years,  free— and  I  suppose, 
universal— education  has  been  the  system. 
We,  in  the  years  since  Ryerson's  day  have 
developed  a  democratic  ideal  of  education 
that  we  are  still  seeking  to  achieve.  We  look 
forward  to  unlimited  access  to  the  best  for 
our  young  people.  All  students  must  be 
provided  with  equal  opportunity  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  best  that  has  gone  before 
and  to  estabhsh  a  respect  for  knowledge. 

Beyond  this,  we  hope  to  establish  an  in- 
quiring mind  in  every  one  of  the  young 
people  who  benefits  from  the  system  that  we 
provide.  Our  system  must  educate  for 
adaptability,  rather  than  for  specific  skill. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  problem  becomes 
more  difficult.  Many  years  ago— and  I 
suppose  in  the  time  of  many  of  us  as 
members  of  this  House— there  were  respon- 
sibilities around  the  home  and  around  the 
school  that  required  real  effort  to  meet  an 
authentic  challenge.  It  gave  a  sense  of 
genuine  achievement  and  self-respect  for 
young  people  of  school  age  to  have  a  part  to 
play,  let  us  say,  in  the  work  of  a  farm  or 
the  work  of  a  business. 

Now  I  would  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  has  changed  in  the  last  few 
years  quite  dramatically.  Even  in  the  good 
old  rural  environment  there  are  now  many 
homes  where  the  young  people  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  accept  these  respon- 
sibilities that  have  often  been  classed  as  so 
valuable  in  the  building  of  character.  It  is 
up  to  the  schools,  more  and  more,  to  ade- 
quately challenge  our  young  people;  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  ideals  that  are  going  to 
enable  them  to  take  a  part  in  modern  society. 

It  has  been  said  that  "ignorance  of  what  is 
good  is  as  large  a  drawback  to  success  as  in- 
capacity to  achieve  it,"  and  so  idealism  is  still 
.something  that  must  be  at  the  top  of  our 
requirements  as  we  design  our  educational 
system  and  adapt  its  curriculum  to  changing 
times. 

Our  present  system  has  the  earmarks  that 
all  of  us  are  very  proud  of.  We  are  spend- 
ing more  and  more  money  on  it.  The  "plant" 
itself— if  I  may  use  that  word— is  becoming 
more  and  more  modern;  in  fact,  beautiful. 
The  buildings  in  which  our  children  receive 
their  education  are  architectural  additions  to 
the  community  and  we  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  our  young  people  stay  longer  and  longer 
in  school.  There  is  a  nagging  doubt,  how- 
ever, in  the  minds  of  many  people  that  we 
are    suffering    from    what    has    been    called 


"educational  inflation."  We  are  spending 
more  and  more  money  on  education;  we  are 
having  our  young  people  spend  more  and 
more  time  exposed  to  the  system— neverthe- 
less, there  is  the  realization  that  our  gradu- 
ates, even  from  our  top  matriculation  level, 
are  really  not  ready  for  the  experience  of 
universities.  It  has  been  said  by  many  at  the 
university  level  that  the  first  year  is  spent 
in  adapting  these  young  people  for  a  different 
type  of  educational  experience.  Much  of  the 
course  material  is  a  repeat  of  what  is  offered 
at  the  grade  13  level.  There  is  a  sociological 
adaptation  here— a  very  expensive  one,  both 
in  terms  of  the  money  spent  and  of  the 
number  of  our  young  people  who  do  not 
accomplish  this   adaptation. 

While  I  am  talking  about  accomplishment 
at  this  level— I  was  going  to  say  at  the 
public  and  secondary  level— I  would  say  that 
not  only  are  many  of  these  young  people  not 
prepared  for  university  education  but,  if  they 
have  taken  one  of  the  other  streams  in  our 
system,  they  may  not  be  adequately  pre- 
pared for  any  employment.  I  have  some 
statistics  that  I  will  give  to  the  House  in  a 
few  moments  that  would  indicate  that  the 
largest  group  of  the  unemployed  are  among 
the  young,  and  those  who  have  had  the  most 
recent  experience  with  the  system  of  public 
education  that  we  in  this  House  have  as  our 
responsibility  to  provide.  If  we  are  failing 
anywhere,  it  might  also  be  said  that  we  are 
not  providing  the  young  people  who  leave 
our  school  system  with  an  adequate  basis  of 
idealism  and  enthusiasm  that  will  permit 
them  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  com- 
munity, at  least  the  place  that  we  expect 
them  to  take.  We  have  read  recently  of  the 
unfortunate  event  at  Centre  Island,  wherein  a 
group  of  young  people— for  no  apparent 
reason— set  upon  and  attacked  another  group 
of  young  people  who  had  gone  there  on  an 
outing.  This  cannot  be  explained,  really,  if 
the  advantages  of  an  education  were  of  any 
value  to  them  at  all.  We  read  with  something 
akin  to  horror  the  events  that  took  place  in 
a  Toronto  park  just  a  few  days  ago,  when  a 
group  of  citizens— seized  with  a  feeling  that 
might  be  justified  against  another  group  that 
were  going  to  be  found  in  that  park— surged 
back  and  forth  in  this  public  property,  look- 
ing for  someone  to  beat  and  stone  and  vilify. 

There  is  certainly  much  to  be  said  on  the 
line  of  criticism  of  the  inculcation  of  idealism 
among  our  young  people  and  our  citizenry 
at  large.  For  years,  people  in  Legislatures 
and  people  on  every  street  corner  have  been 
saying  our  young  people  are  not  as  good  as 
they  used  to  be,  and  so  on.  I  know  the  hon. 
Minister    would    not    agree    with    this    and 
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neither  would  I.  We  have  all  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  these  people  and  we  know 
what  they  think  about  and  the  way  they 
react  to  situations. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have 
failed  the  young  people  if  they  leave  school 
without  once  meeting  a  gifted  and  inspiring 
teacher,  without  learning  the  value  of  books 
and  without  once  glimpsing  the  possibilities  of 
man's  development  and  their  own  possibilities 
through  self-education. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  would  like 
to  spend  a  few  moments  in  discussing  with 
the  House  and  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
own  views  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  up- 
grade this  general  level  of  education. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  statistics  that  are 
available  from  the  hon.  Minister's  report,  and 
further  from  the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics, 
that  there  are  still  large  numbers  of  our 
young  people  who  leave  school  before  they 
are  adequately  prepared  for  the  future.  Sixty 
thousand  young  people  left  our  system  in 
1964,  10  per  cent  of  them  without  any  job 
to  go  to  at  all,  and  they  are  listed  in  the 
statistics  as  unemployed.  Another  10  per  cent 
accepted  jobs  that  must  siurely  have  only  a 
short  duration.  They  are  generally  listed  as 
clerical,  and  among  those  that  would  be  most 
readily  replaced  in  the  progress  of  auto- 
mation. 

Of  these  60,000,  11,000  were  16  years  of 
age  or  under,  and  I  was  interested  to  read 
in  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  youth 
that  9,000  were  15  or  under.  In  other  words, 
9,000  people  left  school  at  the  age  of  15  or 
under,  even  though  our  laws  require  that 
they  stay  on  in  the  educational  system.  Here 
then  is  the  obvious  group  that  we  are  failing. 
They  are  sometimes  called  unreached  youth, 
or  unreachable  youth.  I  do  not  feel  that  any 
individuals  in  our  society  should  be  classified 
as  unreachable,  and  it  is  these  people,  and 
those  who  have  reacted  to  situations  in  the 
community  in  a  way  that  would  indicate  their 
lack  of  preparation  for  community  life,  about 
whom  we  must  be  concerned. 

The  hon.  Minister  was  kind  enough  in  his 
remarks  to  mention  a  young  man  who  did 
some  work  for  his  department,  Mr.  Nelles, 
who  has  just  completed  a  programme 
of  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. In  the  section  of  Mr.  Nelles'  report 
that  the  hon.  Minister  quoted,  he  drew  the 
attention  of  those  reading  the  report,  to  the 
importance  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom 
as  the  answer  to  most  of  these  difficulties,  and 
it  is  along  these  lines  that  I  would  like  to 
proceed. 

We  can  have  the  finest  schools;  the  very 


best  facilities  but  the  good  teacher  is  our 
most  valuable  educational  asset.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  our  educational  committee  journeyed  to 
London,  and  on  a  very  heavy  schedule  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  vocational 
centre  there.  I  should  say  in  passing  that  I  was 
quite  interested  in  the  plaque  in  the  main  hall 
there,  bearing  the  names  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  the  hon.  Minister,  sev- 
eral local  members,  I  believe,  and  down  at 
the  bottom  in  small  type,  the  name  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  for  Canada.  I  suppose  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  of 
us,  once  again,  the  large  part  that  has  been 
played  by  the  federal  jurisdiction  in  the 
support  of  these  new  facilities  that  have  been 
built  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  paid  for  the  plaque? 

Mr.  NLxon:  It  may  be  that  The  Department 
of  Education  provided  the  plaque. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  was  Public 
Works,  actually. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  see.  I  was  interested  in 
touring  the  institution  there.  In  connection 
with  my  remarks  about  the  importance  of  the 
teacher,  we  went  into  one  large,  well- 
equipped  electronics  laboratory  where  a 
group  of  students— I  suppose  there  were  18 
or  20,  all  having  achieved  grade  12  standing 
in  the  regular  course  of  their  education— were 
being  instructed  by  a  young  man  with  an 
engineering  degree.  Seeing  him  in  action, 
and  seeing  the  way  the  young  people  re- 
sponded to  his  teaching,  was  an  example  of 
excellence  that  is  difficult  to  achieve  through 
instructional  methods,  or  by  any  method  that 
I  know  of,  except  through  the  dedication  of 
the  individual  as  a  teacher. 

This  man  was  obviously  well  prepared  for 
his  responsibilities,  but  more  than  that,  he 
was  accepting  the  responsibility  in  the  best 
possible  way,  had  an  excellent  rapport  with 
his  students,  and  was  leading  them  at  a  rapid 
pace  in  the  responsibilities  of  gaining  knowl- 
edge, in  this  case,  in  the  electronics  area.  So 
I  want  to  say  something  about  teachers  in 
general  and  what  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, with  his  staff  and  his  budget,  might 
do  to  improve  their  competence. 

To  begin  with,  to  point  out  the  ideal  in 
this  area,  every  student  of  tlie  province 
should  be  taught  by  a  devoted  and  knowl- 
edgeable teacher,  giving  careful  personal 
attention  to  a  manageable  group.  Let  us 
look  at  the  background  of  the  teachers  who 
are  at  present  working  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.    In  searching  the  tables  of  the  hon. 
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Minister's  report,  and  there  are  96  of  them, 
I  felt  that  the  academic  qualifications  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  province  was  not 
adequately  put  before  us.  There  is  some 
material  there,  particularly  on  the  develop- 
ment of  university  degrees  among  the 
teachers  at  the  elementary  level.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  what  the  distribution 
of  adequately  prepared  teachers  would  be, 
whether  they  are  all  found  in  the  cities  or  in 
the  country,  and  whether  an  adequate  pro- 
portion is  found  in  separate  schools  and  in 
public  schools. 

I  was  also  interested  in  reading  the  statis- 
tics having  to  do  with  secondary  school 
teachers  and  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
specialists  available  in  the  secondary  system 
is  dwindling  for  reasons  that  I  suppose  are 
quite  obvious— that  there  are  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  these  people  with  honour  degrees 
to  go  into  other  fields  of  endeavour,  and  that 
the  teaching  profession  is  losing  out  in  this 
competition.  The  statistics  would  show  that 
of  all  the  teachers  in  training  a  year  ago, 
and  I  understand  there  were  about  4,000  of 
them,  only  191  of  them  were  going  for  a 
type  A  certificate,  that  is,  entering  the  pro- 
fession at  the  type  A  level,  leading  to  a 
specialist's  certificate.  This  is  a  tragedy  of 
great  proportions. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  announced  a  pro- 
gramme that  would  attempt  to  attract  more 
people  of  high  academic  qualifications  into 
the  teaching  profession,  but  I  would  say  to 
him,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  unless  he  is  success- 
ful in  this,  we  are  heading  for  mediocrity  in 
our  school  system  at  the  secondary  level  and 
much  more  must  be  done  to  ensure  that 
people  of  this  high  academic  background  are 
going  to  enter  the  profession. 

Certainly,  as  our  curriculum  becomes 
more  advanced,  more  involved,  and  I  would 
submit,  more  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  handle, 
we  are  going  to  need  more  and  more  of  them 
with  this  higher  academic  qualification.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  present  trend  is  for  young 
people  interested  in  teaching  to  take  the 
minimum  pass  BA  course,  with  the  easiest 
possible  combination  of  subjects,  and  to  be 
hired  by  a  board  of  education  to  teach  in 
the  fall  following  their  graduation.  They 
enter  the  classroom,  then,  with  minimum 
academic  qualifications— a  summer  short- 
course  which  will  put  them  in  the  classroom, 
I  will  submit,  unqualified  to  take  part  in 
modern  teaching  as  we  would  hope  it  would 
take  place. 

About  teacher  training  specifically:  We 
have  had  an  opportunity  at  least  to  glimpse 
the  new  facilities  being  built  in   London  at 


the  college  of  education  under  construction 
there.  I  might  just  say  in  passing  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  building  and  an  outstanding  addi- 
tion to  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
campus.  In  looking  at  the  campus  in  general, 
I  was  struck  with  the  traditional  architecture 
that  had  been  followed  in  all  the  buildings 
there.  No  doubt  this  has  been  definite  policy 
but  it  seemed  to  be  1928  university  archi- 
tecture—very expensive  and  beautiful,  but 
rather  confining  when  one  sees  what  modern 
architects  can  achieve  when  they  are  given 
some  more  professional  liberty.  Nevertheless, 
the  new  college  of  education  there  is  an 
outstanding  building. 

But  the  standard  course,  the  winter  course 
that  is  used  to  train  our  teachers,  is  falling 
more  and  more  into  disuse.  If  I  am  reading 
the  statistics  correctly,  566  people  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  ready  them- 
selves for  the  teaching  profession  through  the 
regular  standard  course.  We  must  realize 
that  this  cannot  be  called  an  outdated  course 
any  longer,  because  the  results  of  a  large 
and  I  suppose  reasonably  adequate  committee 
report  have  been  available  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter now  for  two  years  and  we  must  assume 
that  what  goes  on  at  the  colleges  of  educa- 
tion is  by  his  view  as  modern  as  it  can  be. 

Nevertheless,  more  students  realize  or 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  want 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  type  of  teacher 
training  and  actually  many  hundreds  go 
through  the  short  courses— I  believe  in  the 
first-year  short  course,  1,952  people;  in  the 
second  summer  course,  1,566.  It  appears 
then  only  one  out  of  six  takes  the  standard 
full-year  preparation  for  teaching.  And  of 
this,  as  I  said,  less  than  200  are  in  the 
specialist  category. 

Once  the  teachers  have  had  their  training 
they  enter  classrooms  which,  according  to 
the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  education 
survey,  are  still  very  crowded.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  appears  that  Ontario  has  the 
highest  average  number  of  students  in  the 
classrooms  of  any  of  the  provinces  of  Canada. 
This  report  is  the  most  recent  available  and 
it  was  a  survey  of  1961  and  1962  conditions. 
It  found  that,  of  38,000  elementary  class- 
rooms in  Ontario,  11,000  had  35  students  or 
more  in  them  and  2,700  had  40  or  more.  In 
the  secondary  schools,  there  were  12,800 
classrooms  and  5,000  classrooms  had  over  35 
students  and  3,000  had  over  40  students. 

When  I  was  talking  about  the  ideal  teach- 
ing situation,  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
teacher  had  to  deal  with  manageable  groups 
of  students.  I  suppose  a  very  competent 
teacher  could  manage  40  or  more  students  at 
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one  time,  but  only  with  the  merest  makeshift 
of  the  real  learning  experience.  Some  indi- 
vidual contact  is  required  and  I  submit  that 
our  aim,  an  attainable  aim,  should  be  not 
more  than  20  students  in  the  classrooms 
that  our  teachers  would  work  with.  This,  of 
course,  is  something  that  has  to  be  dealt  with 
with  some  flexibility.  There  are  many  experi- 
ments going  on  across  the  province.  In  the 
secondary  system  at  Brantford,  there  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  programmes— involving 
team-teaching  procedures  whereby,  in  the 
introduction  to  a  broad  topic,  perhaps  100 
students  are  brought  into  one  area.  One 
teacher,  with  two  -or  three  assistants,  would 
speak  with  this  large  group.  Then  they  leave 
the  circumstance  that  I  have  described  and 
go  into  much  smaller  groups,  less  than  20  in 
the  group  I  would  presume,  so  that  some 
individual  attention  would  be  possible. 

But  I  would  say  that,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
feels  that  our  teachers  are  adequately  pre- 
pared for  the  responsibility,  they  are  too 
often  put  into  a  classroom  where  the  number 
of  students  is  unmanageable.  This  is  carried 
to  the  extent  that  I  suppose  the  number  of 
teachers  who  leave  the  profession  because 
they  find  they  cannot  manage  the  group  is 
very  high  indeed,  and  something  that  must 
be  causing  the  hon.  Minister  some  concern. 

Now  I  suppose  the  ideal  situation  would 
be  one  teacher  for  one  student.  We  get 
closest  to  this  at  the  most  expensive  level, 
at  the  university  level,  where  the  professors 
with  a  great  deal  of  expensive  background 
and  expense  training  do  have  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  small  groups  of  students,  par- 
ticularly at  the  senior  levels.  We  know  that 
some  of  the  new  universities  are  making  a 
particular  point  of  this.  York  University  tried 
to  do  it  for  a  while,  and  is  gradually  falling 
away  from  this  ideal.  The  president  of  Trent 
University  says  that  they  are  not  going  to 
fall  away  from  it,  and  this  is  what  is  going 
to  make  their  university  at  Peterborough 
different  from  the  others. 

Well,  I  submit  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  students  have  such  great  difficulty  when 
they  go  to  university  from  our  high  school 
■system  is  they  do  not  know  how  to  react  in 
these  small  group  teaching  situations.  I  was 
interested  to  read  a  few  days  ago  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  had  to  abandon  some 
of  the  tutorial  work  at  York  was  that  the 
students  did  not  know  how  to  respond  in 
these  small  group  situations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  opportunity  seemed  to  be  wasted 
on  them.  And  I  think  one  of  the  most  useful 
things  the  hon.  Minister  could  do  would  be 
to  provide  the  finances  to  cut  down  the  size 


of  the  classes  at  the  secondary  level.  This  is 
something  that  would  make  the  teaching 
much  more  meaningful  in  the  classroom. 

We  are  talking  about  the  provision  of  good 
teachers;  their  academic  qualifications;  their 
training,  under  our  present  system;  and  what 
they  must  face  in  the  classroom.  Surely  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  leave  this  situation 
without  referring  to  teachers'  salaries.  Dur- 
ing my  experience  in  this  House  I  have 
heard  some  members— I  do  not  believe  they 
are  members  of  the  House  now,  since  1963— 
make  some  very  definite  pronouncements 
about  their  own  views  as  to  what  teachers' 
salaries  should  be.  Even  in  those  days,  they 
thought  that  teachers  were  grossly  overpaid. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  that  the  statistics  would  indicate 
that  Ontario  by  no  means  leads  the  field  in 
paying  adequately  trained  teachers.  In  these 
statistics  that  are  available  from  1963  and 
1964,  we  find  that  the  median  salary  in 
Ontario  for  all  the  teachers  was  $4,922.  In 
Alberta,  it  was  $5,135;  and  in  British 
Columbia,   $5,640. 

When  we  examine  the  comparison  of 
teachers'  salaries  in  rural  schools,  we  find 
that  the  median  salary  in  Saskatchewan— and 
I  can  use  this  word  since  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  not  in  the  House;  I  know  how  it 
infuriates  him— is  $4,133  and  in  Ontario, 
$3,882.  It  may  be  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
attract  to  the  teaching  profession  those  with 
the  academic  background  that  we  simply 
must  have,  it  is  going  to  take  more  than  a 
$500  bursary  at  the  post-graduate  level.  It 
is  going  to  take  the  realization  that  the 
teachers  are  most  important  public  servants 
and  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  be  paid 
commensurate  with  their  qualifications  and 
their  responsibility. 

The  hon.  Minister  now  has  a  committee 
dealing  with  the  training  of  teachers  at  the 
primary  level.  The  report  of  his  committee 
dealing  with  the  training  at  the  secondary 
level  has  already  been  before  the  House  for 
some  time  and  the  hon.  Minister  has  acted 
upon  it. 

But  I  feel,  that  from  these  recommenda- 
tions, we  should  realize  that  teacher  training 
must  be  a  challenging  post-graduate  experi- 
ence. Whether  it  is  post-university  graduation 
or  post-secondary  school  graduation,  it  must 
not  be  an  indoctrination  to  a  world  of  over- 
control  and  narrowness.  We  must  attract  to 
the  profession  those  who  are  interested  in  a 
position  where  their  initiative  is  valued  and 
where  their  contribution  to  the  community  is 
valued  as  well. 

I  submit  that  our  teacher  training  courses 
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must  be  more  challenging.  I  suppose  by  that 
I  mean  they  must  be  harder,  more  difficult; 
because  hard  work  is  going  to  attract  the 
people  we  want  and  repel  the  ones  that 
we  do  not  want. 

Just  in  closing  my  remarks  about  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  a 
good  many  of  the  teaching  situations  in  this 
province,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level, 
the  teacher  who  has  to  deal  with  too  many 
students  in  tlie  classroom— with  rates  of  pay 
that  do  not  compare  with  other  jurisdictions 
and  are  below  other  jurisdictions,  and  in  a 
situation  where  there  is  over-control  and  over- 
regimentation  and  a  lack  of  opportunity  for 
tlie  initiative  of  the  individual— normally  has 
to  prepare  36  lessons  in  a  week.  There  are 
other  jurisdictions  where  it  has  become 
apparent  that  some  time  available  for  read- 
ing, for  adequate  preparation,  for  adequate 
dealing  with  the  tests,  laboratory  work  and 
so  on  has  been  made  available.  I  would  hope 
that  our  ideal  situation  would  reduce  the 
teaching  load  of  the  teachers  in  this  province 
to  something  considerably  less  than  it  is. 

We  must  remember  that  the  plans  put  be- 
fore The  Department  of  Education  now  call 
for  an  upgrading  of  the  grade  13  year  into 
what  has  been  called  the  matriculation  year, 
a  transition  to  the  imiversity  experience.  If 
this  is  so,  the  teachers  at  that  level  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  teach  as  university 
teachers  do.  I  would  suggest  that  one  class 
at  that  level  would  be  equated  with  two  at 
a  lower  level  and  their  teaching  load  would 
be  based  on  that  view. 

So  we  must  realize  that  freedom  with  re- 
sponsibility is  going  to  produce  the  first-rate 
teacher  that  we  all  look  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  you  wish  to 
go  to  another  order  of  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  progress  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  14th  order,  second 
reading.  Bill  No.  9,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Ontario  human  rights  code,  1961-1962,  Mr. 
Davison. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might  seek  approval 


of  the  House  for  another  hon.  member  to 
introduce  this  bill.  The  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Davison)  is  ill  today.  Also, 
while  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East 
(Mr.  Gisbom)  had  another  prior  commitment 
for  this  hour.  We  have  other  hon.  members 
who  are  in  a  position  to  introduce  them  into 
the  House  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  have  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House? 

Agreed  to. 


THE  ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CODE, 
1961-1962 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine),  in  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  9,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Ontario  human  rights  code. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  would  like  to  express  my  regret 
that  my  hon.  colleague  from  Hamilton  East 
is  unable  to  be  here  today  to  move  the  bill 
himself.  He  has  been  waiting  a  long  time  for 
the  opportunity  to  speak  on  second  reading 
of  this  bill  and  I  know  that  he  is  very  much 
disappointed  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  so. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  group  to  the  House  as  a  whole 
for  its  courtesy  permitting  another  member 
move  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  and  also 
the  other  bill  referred  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  proposes  what  in 
terms  of  mechanics  is  quite  a  simple  amend- 
ment to  the  Ontario  human  rights  code.  Es- 
sentially it  proposes  that  the  word  "age" 
should  be  inserted  in  appropriate  places  in 
that  code.  In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  bill,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  that  has  come  before 
this  House  this  session,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  is  being  sponsored  by  a  private 
member.  As  hon.  members  know,  the  Ontario 
human  rights  code  at  the  present  time, 
among  other  things,  makes  illegal  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  or  discrimination  in  re- 
lation to  trade  union  membership  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  colour,  nationality,  ancestry 
and  place  of  origin.  The  code  also  provides 
administrative  machinery  which,  I  think,  all 
of  us  will  agree,  has  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory in  the  field  to  which  it  applies,  to 
make  those  prohibitions  as  effective  as  is 
humanly  possible. 

Our  proposal  is  simply  this,  that  "age" 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  conditions  in 
regard  to  which  discrimination  will  be  out- 
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"lawed  in  the  public  policy  of  this  province. 
If  our  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  be  illegal 
to  discriminate  in  employment  on  account  of 
age  just  as  it  now  is  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  and  so  on,  and  will  be  illegal  for  a 
trade  union  to  discriminate  against  any  person 
with  respect  to  membership  on  account  of 
age. 

I  should  also  call  to  the  attention  of  hon. 
members  that  there  is  in  the  bill  a  saving 
clause  which  would  make  the  provision  of 
the  bill  inapplicable  in  certain  specified  cases 
where  it  clearly  should  not  be  applied:  speci- 
fically, in  a  case  where  the  nature  of  employ- 
ment requires  a  young  person  with  physical 
stamina  and  substantial  physical  strength  and 
where  an  older  person  clearly  could  not  do 
the  job.  It  also  would  exempt  a  situation 
where  a  person  was  retired  under  a  recog- 
nized retirement  scheme  upon  reaching  re- 
tirement age.  It  would  not  apply  in  those 
situations  but  it  would  apply  otherwise. 

The  effect  would  be  quite  straightforward, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  adopted  the  amendment. 
If  a  person  applied  for  a  job  and  was  told 
tiiat  he  was  too  old— as  all  too  many  are  now 
because  they  have  reached  the  age  of  45,  or 
even  40,  and  in  some  cases,  even  35— he  could 
go  to  the  Ontario  human  rights  commission, 
file  a  complaint  and  then  the  commission 
would  initiate  the  procedure  that  it  initiates 
in  cases  relating  to  race,  creed,  colour,  and 
so  on,  a  procedure  that  has  been  found  to 
be  eminently  satisfactory.  It  is  by  no  means 
100  per  cent  effective,  but  it  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant effect  in  reducing  discrimination  for 
those  causes  in  this  province.  I  think  that 
applying  the  same  sensible  procedure  in  the 
case  of  age  would  have  a  significant  effect  in 
reducing   discrimination   on   account   of   age. 

Basically,  the  procedure  is  a  dual  one:  It 
is  an  enforcement  procedure  to  a  degree,,  but 
■even  more,  it  is  an  educational  procedure. 
The  human  rights  commission,  when  it  gets 
the  complaint,  does  not  haul  somebody  into 
court  right  off  the  bat.  It  has  that  as  a  last 
resort  if  necessary.  Essentially  what  it  does 
is  to  interview  the  person  who  is  discriminat- 
ing; point  out  to  him  that  his  conduct  is 
contrary  to  public  policy  and  explain  to  him 
why  it  is  so.  In  most  cases  the  person  con- 
cerned co-operates;  the  problem  is  solved,  and 
another  important  piece  of  education  has 
been  done. 

In  terms  of  enforcement,  age,  in  our 
opinion,  is  in  exactly  the  same  category  as 
race,  creed  or  colour.  Age  is  a  matter  ovei: 
which  a  person  has  no  control— he  was  bom 
on  a  certain  day  and  he  can  never,  no  matter 
what   he   does,   change   that   fact   any   more 


than  he  can  change  his  colour  or  his  place 
of  origin.  I  think  all  people  or  most  people 
recognize  that  it  is  unfair,  unreasonable, 
unjust— intolerable,  I  would  say— in  this  day 
and  age  that  a  person  should  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  a  factor  over  which  he  has 
no  control. 

If  he  fails  to  get  a  good  job  because  he 
has  not  got  adequate  qualifications,  that  is 
a  different  matter,  and  this  bill,  of  course, 
would  not  interfere  with  that  in  any  way.  If 
he  is  unqualified  for  a  job,  then  that  is  his 
own  responsibility;  he  could  presumably 
attempt  to  get  the  qualifications  to  get  the 
job  he  wants.  This  problem  arises  frequently 
with  older  people— not  so  terribly  old  at  that; 
40  or  45,  the  age  of  a  great  many  of  us  in 
this  House.  There  are  some  in  this  House,  I 
think,  who  would  not  face  discrimination  on 
account  of  age  if  they  were  trying  to  find 
employment  in  private  industry,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  of  us,  including  myself, 
who  have  passed  the  advanced  age  of  45 
and  therefore  would  find  themselves  in  a 
position  where  they  could  very  well  be  dis- 
criminated against. 

I  have  had  many  constituents  come  to  me 
and,  to  take  one  type  of  example,  among  them 
were  men  who  had  lost  jobs  they  may  have 
held  for  20  or  25  years,  because  of  a  change 
in  the  productive  process  in  their  plants. 
They  became  supernumerary  in  their  plants; 
they  were  doing  good  work  and  were  con- 
sidered to  be  excellent  workers,  but  they 
became  surplus.  They  were  cut  off  and  when 
they  went  out  looking  for  a  job  they  could 
Tiot  get  one.  They  would  go  to  an  employ- 
ment office  at  a  firm  and  all  they  had  to 
say  was  that  they  were  45  years  of  age  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  They  did  not  even 
get  a  chance  to  state  their  qualifications  or 
to  indicate  their  willingness  to  work.  I  know 
of  men  personally— and  I  am  sure  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House  knows  of  people  sim- 
ilarly located— who  have  been  reduced  to 
public  welfare  because  nobody  will  give  them 
a  chance  to  show  whether  or  not  they  can 
work.. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  sheer  prejudice 
based  on  nothing.  In  fact,  most  studies  indi- 
cate that  the  older,  more  mature  worker  is 
often  better  than  the  younger  one.  He  is 
more  steady  and  reliable  and,  shall  we  say, 
he  has  "sown  his  wild  oats"  and  is  ready  to 
settle  down.  But  now  a  tragically  large  num- 
ber of  employers  will  not  even  give  them  a 
chance. 

The  federal  Department  of  Labour  has 
tried  to  do  something  about  this  through  a 
publicity  campaign.    I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
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currently  running  billboards,  but  I  remember 
billboards  on  which  there  was  some  such 
slogan  as:  "Don't  judge  a  man's  worth  by  his 
date  of  birth." 

This  type  of  propaganda  is  useful,  I  tliink, 
but  it  should  be  backed  up  by  something 
more  solid  than  mere  billboards  and  news- 
paper advertisements.  It  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  backed  up  with  a  clear  declara- 
tion of  public  policy  such  as  the  bill  that  is 
before  hon.  members  proposes. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers  to  see  the  tragic  effects 
of  the  type  of  prejudice  that  we  are  now  up 
against.  I  started  to  go  through  one  of  today's 
papers  just  to  see  how  many  of  the  "help 
wanted"  advertisements  indicated  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  age,  and  I  got  tired 
marking  them,  there  were  so  many  of  them. 
I  will  read  one,  as  an  example: 

Experienced  sales  clerks.  Camera  sales- 
men, shoe  salesmen.  Age  to  40.  Experi- 
enced in  retailing. 

They  want  experienced  people,  but  they  do 
not  want  them  to  be  past  40.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  advertisement  that  would  indi- 
cate any  reason  why  a  person  that  was  45 
or  50  could  not  do  the  job  just  as  well  as 
one  of  35  or  40.  But  no,  the  man  of  45 
or  50  will  not  be  given  a  chance  under  the 
policy  that  particular  company  has  laid 
down. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  a  great  many 
cases  where  discrimination  on  account  of 
age  exists.  We  find  it  advertised  in  the 
papers,  and  even  though  a  great  many  of 
these  advertisements  do  not  mention  age, 
nevertheless,  it  is  often  found  that  age  is 
a  factor  as  soon  as  a  person  applies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  has  been  debated 
in  the  past  in  this  House  and  I  would  like 
to  say  that  in  my  opinion,  the  best  speech 
that  I,  for  one,  have  ever  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject was  made  in  this  House  in  1960.  In 
fact,  I  was  reading  it  over  earlier  this  after- 
noon to  refresh  my  memory.  It  was  so  good 
that  I  was  almost  tempted  just  to  read  it 
into  the  record  and  let  it  go  at  that  without 
bothering  to  make  any  comments  of  my  own. 
However,  I  decided  that  perhaps  I  should 
make  statements  on  my  own  responsibility. 

Now  this  speech  was  attributed  by 
Hansard— it  appears,  incidentally,  on  pages 
2521  to  2524  for  1960-it  was  attributed  to 
one  Mr.  A.  Grossman  who,  I  think,  is  well- 
knowTi  to  all  hon.  members  of  this  House. 
At  that  time  he  was  the  member  for  St. 
Andrew;  he  continues  to  be  the  member  for 
St.  Andrew  and  he  is  now  also  the  Minister 


of  Reform  Institutions  in  the  government 
opposite. 

I  regret  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  is  not  in  his  seat  at  this  moment. 
He  is  usually  present  in  this  House  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  his  absence.  I  would  like  to  see  him  get 
up  and  make  a  speech  similar  to  tlie  one  he 
made  in  1960.  I  am  sure  that  he  could  per- 
suade the  government  better  than  I  could.  I 
hope  it  is  not  the  fact  that  he  has  grown 
weary  in  well-doing,  and  now  that  he  has 
become  a  Cabinet  Minister,  has  lost  interest 
in  the  people  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
40  or  45  or  50.  I  would  have  hoped  that 
he  would  have  continued  to  urge  this  matter 
in  the  strategic  position  he  occupies  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and  would  have 
persuaded  the  government  to  bring  in  a  bill 
along  the  lines  of  the  one  for  which  I  have 
just  moved  second  reading. 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  another 
distinguished  member  of  this  House  from 
Hansard  of  March,  1962,  on  page  702.  Tliese, 
as  indicated  in  Hansard,  were  remarks  made 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts), 
who  is  quoted  as  saying: 

I  think  that  everyone  in  the  House  is  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  idea  that 
discrimination  in  employment  on  the 
grounds  of  age  is  a  problem  which  affects 
our  society  today  and  a  problem  wdth 
which  we  will  undoubtedly  have  to  deal. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  doubt  about 
that  in  anyone's  mind.  We  also  can  recog- 
nize in  our  society  today  a  certain  emphasis 
upon  youth  which,  in  certain  aspects  at 
least,  might  be  referred  to  as  a  fad,  and  if 
carried  too  far  it  can  become  something 
which  is  unjust  and  perhaps  unreasonable. 
The  other  emphasis,  of  course,  is  on  the 
very  large  problem  of  age  and  the  denial 
of  employment  to  any  person  purely 
because  of  age. 

There  is  one  other  sentence  which  I  perhaps 

should  read: 

There  is  the  other  very  important  effect 
which  the  practice  of  denying  a  man  em- 
ployment because  of  age  has  on  the 
individual  in  terms  of  personal  frustration 
and  mental  distress,  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  hardship,  and  all  these  matters  are 
related  to  the  question  of  age. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  excellent  statement  of 
the  problem.  Unfortunately,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  the  same  speech  went  on  to 
quibble  that  the  bill  which  was  then  being 
discussed,  which  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  one  now  before  us,  was  not  going  about 
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it  in  the  right  way  and  that  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  really  get  this  matter  all  sorted 
out. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  bill  before 
us  and  the  bill  that  was  before  the  House 
in  1962  tackled  the  problem  in  exactly  the 
right  way  by  proposing  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  human  rights  commission  which 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  dealing  with 
this  type  of  matter. 

It  is  not  as  though  we  are  breaking  new 
ground  here.  This  is  a  type  of  policy  that 
has  been  in  effect  in  .other  jurisdictions  for 
several  years.  The  notable  example,  of 
course,  is  the  state  of  New  York,  where  the 
problem  is  handled  in  precisely  the  way  we 
propose  in  this  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
House. 

I  will  not  ask  the  House  to  accept  what 
I  have  to  say  about  the  state  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  rather  read  two  or 
three  sentences  on  that  point  from  the  speech 
made  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, as  he  now  is,  in  1960.  These  quotes 
are  all  from  page  2523  and  he  said: 

The  fact  remains  that  bills  of  this  nature 

are    in    effect   in    7    of   the   states   of    the 

United  States. 

Then  he  quoted  from  the  New  York  Times, 

as  follows: 

The  main  gain  seems  to  have  been  this: 
Many  job  seekers  who  formerly  never  got 
as  far  as  an  interview  now  get  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

And    then    a    further    quote   from    the    New 

York  Times: 

Compliance  procedures  are  the  same  as 
in  the  cases  involving  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  colour,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

In  other  words,  precisely  what  we  propose 
here,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Now  I  realize  that  this  House  already  has 
a  committee  studying  the  problems  of  aging. 
That  committee  is  quite  commendably 
engaged  in  a  detailed,  lengthy  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  all  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  aging  and  it  will  obviously  take  some  time 
to  bring  in  recommendations.  I  hope  the 
government  will  not  use  the  existence  of  that 
committee  as  an  excuse  for  failing  to  proceed 
on  a  specific  matter  on  which  it  is  obviously 
quite  possible  to  proceed  immediately,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  committee. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  to 
you  that  the  committee  on  aging  really  is  not 
basically  concerned  with  the  problem  referred 
to  in  this  bill.   It  is  dealing  with,  shall  we 


say,  the  more  elderly  group  in  the  community 
by  and  large,  the  65,  70,  75  group.  What  this 
bill  is  mainly  directed  to  is  the  35,  40,  45 
and  50  year  old  group,  the  people  who  do  not 
as  yet  really  think  they  have  got  into  the  con- 
dition of  aging,  as  it  is  commonly  understood, 
people  who  think  they  are  in  their  prime,  but 
are  frequently  denied  an  opportunity  to  prove 
it.  So  I  think  the  existence  of  that  committee 
is  no  reason  at  all  for  failing  to  proceed 
with  the  bill  that  is  now  before  the  House. 

One  final  point  I  would  mention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  this  bill  does  not  and  is  not 
intended  to  apply  exclusively,  to  people  who 
are,  shall  we  say,  in  middle  age  or  beyond 
that.  The  problem  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  account  of  age  also  applies  often  in 
the  case  of  young  people.  In  fact  it  is  getting 
case  of  young  people.  In  fact  it  is  getting 
to  be  an  increasingly  serious  problem  with 
regard  to  young  people.  Not  only  do  we  have 
employers  refusing  to  accept  employees  or 
even  to  give  them  a  chance  because  they  are 
alleged  to  be  too  old,  but  they  are  also  in 
many  cases  refusing  to  give  a  fellow  a  chance 
because  they  say  he  is  too  young. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  magic  age  group  that  is  somewhere 
between  25  and  35.  That  is  the  only  time 
a  man  is  any  good,  it  would  seem.  I  cannot 
put  my  finger  on  them  right  at  the  moment, 
but  a  couple  of  ads  here  state  specifically  that 
the  applicant  must  be  between  25  and  35 
or  they  will  not  even  look  at  him.  They  will 
not  even  give  him  a  chance  to  show  if  he 
has  the  qualifications. 

So  the  bill  is  not  designed  merely  to  deal 
with  the  well-recognized  problem  of  the 
person  in  middle  age  who  finds  it  necessary 
to  seek  employment,  it  is  designed  to  dis- 
courage, and  we  hope  ultimately  to  ehmi- 
nate,  discrimination  on  account  of  age,  for  that 
is  the  factor,  regardless  of  what  the  age  is. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
I  can  sum  up  any  better  than  by  quoting 
three  more  sentences  from  the  speech  of  1960 
by  the  now  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, He  said,  referring  to  the  bill  that  he 
had  before  the  House  at  that  time: 

It  is  not  the  complete  answer.   It  will 

not  solve  this  problem  completely  but  it 

is  a  good  beginning.   It  is   a  step   in  the 

right  direction. 

I  do  not  know  where  we  may  have  heard 

that  phrase  before,  Mr.  Speaker. 

And  if  nothing  else,  it  will  have  great 
moral  influence  on  our  society.  Therefore, 
I  would  urge  the  hon.  members  and  the 
government  to  give  their  most  earnest 
consideration  to  the  support  of  this  bill. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Minister  from  the 
House  today,  I  am  very  happy  to  echo  his 
words  and  once  again  commend  them  to 
the  government,  of  which  he  is  now  a  mem- 
ber, and  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  in  the  Liberal  Party  support  this  bill.  We 
have  spoken  on  a  number  of  occasions  on  the 
same  principle,  on  the  various  times  that  a 
similar  bill  has  been  before  this  House, 
and  I,  as  well  as  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine, have  read  the  speech  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew  made  in  1960. 

It  is  a  disappointing  thing  that  once  a 
man  becomes  a  big  wheel  in  the  Tory  party, 
he  forgets  those  people  who  voted  for  him 
and  put  him  there.  It  is  a  shame  the  hon. 
Minister  is  not  here  today— because  he  knew 
the  bill  was  going  to  be  before  the  House- 
to  let  us  know  why  he  has  weaseled  out  of 
what  he  once  believed  in.  I  think  it  is  a  typical 
Tory  manoeuvre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  main  excuses  that 
used  to  be  given  in  the  past  for  not  support- 
ing such  a  principle  as  is  before  the  House, 
and  that  is  to  stop  discrimination  in  employ- 
ig  people  because  of  their  age,  was  the 
difficulty  of  pension  plans.  Those  companies 
that  put  forth  these  pension  plans  have  a 
certain  cut-oflF  age  after  which  they  would  not 
take  on  new  employees,  or  have  new  em- 
ployees within  their  plan.  With  the  present 
pension  plan  now  in  the  offing  and  the 
portability  of  pensions,  this  excuse  is  gone 
and  I  can  now  see  no  reasonable  excuse,  no 
sensible  excuse,  why  we  have  not  adopted 
similar  legislation,  as  they  have  in  the  state 
of  New  York  and  as  they  have  in  other 
states.  It  makes  economic  sense  to  do  so,  and 
of  course  it  is  the  humane  thing  to  do. 

First  I  will  take  what  is  probably  th^ 
reason  of  secondary  importance,  and  it  is  the 
matter  of  economics.  We  have  people  dis- 
criminated against  often  at  the  height  of  their 
powers,  let  us  say  from  40  on.  The  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  has  said  that  this 
discrimination  often  starts  at  35.  Let  us  say 
35  or  40.  Often  these  people— in  fact  almost 
always,  unless  it  is  in  some  sort  of  a  job  that 
requires  a  lot  of  physical  effort— in  middle 
age,  are  at  the  height  of  their  powers,  of  their 
energy,  and  still  have  enough  drive  to  bring 
in  new  ideas  and  have  lived  long  enough  that 
they  have  mature  judgment. 

Yet  these  are  the  people  whom  some  busi- 
nessmen seem  foolish  enough  to  overlook.  I 
know  of  numerous  occasions  where  people 
have  boen  refused  even  a  chance  to  try  for  a 
job,  on(  e  it  is  known  they  are  in  some  age 
group,  such  as  40  or  45.  It  is  our  contention 


that  if,  on  these  applications  for  employment, 
the  mention  of  age,  like  the  mention  of  colour 
or  religion,  is  done  away  with,  we  are  going 
to  assist  a  lot  of  people  in  finding  employ- 
ment. If  they  do  not  find  employment,  what 
happens?  They  end  up  on  welfare,  or  if  they 
become  so  depressed  and  run  down,  they  end 
up  in  the  mental  hospitals  or  they  become 
disabled  and  so  the  taxpayer,  in  the  end, 
foots  the  bill. 

Is  it  not  far  more  reasonable  to  introduce 
legislation  that  keeps  people  looking  after 
themselves,  that  gives  them  the  opportunity 
to  help  themselves?  Such  is  the  legislation 
that  we  have  before  us.  I  say  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  economic  sense  that  we  do 
anything  we  can,  such  as  we  would  be  doing 
here  if  we  passed  Bill  No.  9,  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  to  find  the  necessary  em- 
ployment. 

So  often  those  who  are  in  the  middle-age 
group  have  fairly  young  families,  more  than 
hkely  teenagers.  Some  of  them  are  going  to 
schools  for  higher  education.  All  this  costs 
money,  and  in  the  end,  we  are  not  only  help- 
ing the  middle-age  generation,  but  we  are 
helping  the  younger  generation.  So  it  makes 
economic  sense. 

Second— I  leave  it  second  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  it,  and  this  is  that  it  is  the 
humane  thing  to  do— I  am  on  the  committee 
for  looking  into  the  problems  of  aging,  and  I 
have  had  a  tremendous  opportimity,  as  the 
others  members  on  the  committee  have  had, 
to  see  the  importance  of  keeping  people  busy, 
to  keep  them  at  work.  Those  people,  par- 
ticularly, who  are  in  the  middle-age  area,  do 
not  want  to  be  kept  busy  with  some  thera- 
peutic work  or  by  doing  hobby  craft.  They 
want  something  productive,  where  they  are 
in  the  swim  of  the  general  workaday  world. 

True,  they  advise  that  older  people  should 
also  have  hobbies  to  keep  them  doing  some- 
thing of  interest,  to  keep  them  doing  some- 
thing worthwhile.  If  we  make  it  possible, 
or  help  to  make  it  possible,  that  the  citizens 
of  this  province  are  kept  busy  doing  some- 
thing worthwhile,  they  are  going  to  keep 
their  powers  of  physique,  their  powers  of 
mind,  far  longer,  if  they  are  kept  in  the 
swim  of  society.  Such  a  bill  as  Bill  No.  9, 
with  its  principle  of  doing  away  with  dis- 
crimination of  age,  will  help  in  this  cause, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  to  this  House  that 
this  is  a  cure-all.  No  single  bill  is  a  cure-all 
for  anything  today  in  our  complex  society, 
but  this  does  go  a  long  way  to  help  and  even 
goes  a  long  way  in  educating  business  men 
and  business  firms.   We  know  that  the  federal 
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government  offered  a  bonus  to  firms  about  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  if  they  would 
employ  people  over  a  certain  age.  This  is  an 
effort  by  the  federal  government  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  vein.  We  at  least  should  expect 
some  kind  of  effort  from  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  have  had  fine  speeches  from  one  man 
who  is  now  a  Minister  in  this  government. 
We  have  had  a  fine  speech  on  this  subject, 
at  least  the  first  part  of  it  was,  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  back  in 
1962,  and  yet  he,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
found  some  excuse  to  wiggle  out  of  taking 
any  definite  action.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  do  something  concrete,  to  let  the  business 
community  know  that  we  are  interested,  to 
let  the  people  of  the  province  as  a  whole 
know  that  we  are  interested,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, Mr.  Speaker,  to  let  those  people 
who  are  in  that  most  difficult  time  from  the 
40s,  the  5()s  and  early  60s,  know  that  we  are 
interested  in  helping  to  see  that  they  get 
worthwhile  employment. 

I  urge  the  government  to  support  this 
private  bill.  It  is  an  unusual  thing  for  a 
government  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made  by  Tory  members,  bearing  in 
mind  the  economic  sense  of  the  bill,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  common  sense  of  the 
bill,  I  am  asking  the  government  to  make 
this  bill  law. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  for  this  bill,  I  would 
like  to  relate  most  of  my  comments  to  the 
way  this  bill  affects  residents  in  my  own 
community.  I  brought  this  up  yesterday  in 
the  debate  on  Medicare,  the  fact  that  we 
happen  to  have  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  elderly  people  in  the  community. 
There  is  a  reason  for  that.  The  reason  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  the  boom  period,  the 
1920s,  in  the  community  where  large  num- 
bers of  young  people  settled  and  found 
employment  in  the  automobile  industry. 
Those  people  today  are  not  yet  the  senior 
citizens  but  are  in  their  45s,  50s  and  even 
60s. 

When  it  comes  to  applying  for  employ- 
ment, we  find  that  many  industries  hesitate 
to  hire  these  elderly  people,  especially  when 
there  are  large  numbers  of  younger  ones 
available.  We  found  this  especially  true  in 
the  last  four  and  five  years  when  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  city  were  not  the 
best.  Now  the  conditions  happened  to  have 
turned  around  and  are  more  favourable,  as 
a  result,  some  of  these  elderly  people  are 
able  to  obtain  employment.    But  the  recent 


automobile  trade  agreement  has  meant 
certain  dislocations  in  the  community,  and  it 
may  mean  more  dislocations.  Generally, 
when  it  comes  to  rehiring  some  of  the  people, 
a  lot  of  the  elderly  find  that  in  some  instances 
—because  they  were  the  last  taken  on— they 
are  the  first  to  be  let  go  and  they  will  not  be 
able  to  obtain  employment.  So  with  them  it 
it  a  real  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  the  individual  might  be 
45  to  50  years  of  age,  but  has  a  physical 
appearance  of  an  individual  much  older  than 
'that.  I  know  in  my  own  riding  a  case  of  a 
Mr.  John  DeLuca,  who  had  applied  for 
employment  in  several  of  the  industries. 
Through  the  national  employment  service  he 
was  referred  to  an  industry.  He  went  to  the 
place  of  employment  but,  after  taking  one 
look  at  him  they  almost  immediately  dis- 
qualified him  simply  because  he  looked  a 
little  older  than  he  actually  was.  So  age 
there  was  an  important  factor  when  it  came 
to  his  becoming  gainfully  employed. 

Not  only  are  the  aged  discriminated 
against,  but  also  the  young.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  a  student— after  graduating 
from  school,  even  though  he  may  have  had 
some  type  of  skill  acquired  in  the  school- 
was  told  he  had  no  experience;  so  he  was 
also  discriminated  against.  He  was  too  young. 
Yet  how  would  he  come  along  and  get  any 
experience  if  he  were  never  hired? 

Now  there  is  still  one  other  point  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  in  here,  and  that  is  the 
elderly  quite  often  have  to  resort  to  the 
Canadian  vocational  training  programme  5. 
They  are  taken  on  and  retrained.  After 
having  been  retrained,  and  after  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  having  spent 
good  money  to  retrain  the  individual,  he 
applies  for  employment  and  is  likewise  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  his  age.  So 
unless  we  eliminate  age  as  a  factor  of  dis- 
crimination, we  are  going  to  find  that  the 
CVTP  5  programme  is  not  serving  the  pur- 
pose that  it  was  originally  intended  to  serve. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  disregard  our 
older  people  because  we  happen  to  have  a 
disproportionately  large  number  of  them. 
And  for  this  reason,  I  think  age  is  one  of  the 
discriminatory  factors  that  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  legislation,  and  a  person  should  be 
allowed  to  obtain  employment  providing  he 
has  the  necessary  physical  and  mental 
qualifications. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions):  Mr.  Chairman,  I— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Welcome 
back. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  have  been  told  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  suggested  that— 
as  he  said  it— I  "weaseled  out"  on  this  debate, 
or  something  of  that  nature.  It  is  typical  of 
the  type  of  language  used  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. I  do  not  tliink  it  is  proper  language  to 
use,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  anybody  in 
this  House  can  ever  accuse  me  of  weaseling 
out  on  anything  in  the  10  years  I  have  been 
here. 

I  can  be  completely  honest  with  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  completely  honest.  I  still  agree 
with  the  principle  of  that  bill  completely,  but 
the  government  is  not  ready  to  move  on  a 
thing  like  that  at  this  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  you  will  have  read  the  complete  text 
of  Hansard  of  that  time— I  do  not  have  it 
before  me— I  distinctly  remember  that  at  that 
time  the  Prime  Minister  used  my  bill  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  discussion  on  portable  pen- 
sions and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  of 
that  time  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good 
purpose  for  \\  hich  to  use  this  bill.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  agreed  that  they  were  pretty 
well  tied  in  with  each  other;  that  one  of  the 
problems  in  employing  people  at  certain  ages 
was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pensions  were 
so  geared  that,  to  employ  someone  past  the 
age  of  45,  gave  many  employers  some  con- 
cern about  the  effect  on  their  pension  plan. 
And  we  on  this  side  would  like  to  see  what 
effect  the  new  pension  plan  is  going  to  have 
on  this  province  before  we  move  into  this 
field. 

Until  that  time,  sir,  1  think— it  is  not 
long  from  now  as  everyone  in  this  House 
knows— we  can  afford  to  wait  perhaps  that 
one  year  to  see  what  effect  it  may  have. 

I  make  no  bones  about  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
completely  believe  in  the  principle  of  the 
bill;  it  is  a  matter  of  whether  this  is  a  practi- 
cal time  to  attempt  it  or  whether  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  is  impractical  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  have  just  explained 
(o  the  House  in  talking  now  about  the  pen- 
sion plan  and  the  effect  the  pension  plan 
Mould  have  on  this  problem,  because  that 
may  do  more  toward  solving  this  problem 
than   any  bill  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  illogic 
of  what  the  hon.  Minister  said  forces  me 
to  enter  a  drbate  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
get   into. 

In  1960,  the  hon.  Minister  argued  that  the 
portable  pension  was  one  of  the  problems  in 
coping  with  this  situation;  now  the  govern- 
ment has  moved  on  portable  pensions.  This 
legislation  has  been  completed.  Have  we  not 


reached  the  time  for  you  to  take  that  first 
step?  How  many  more  years? 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  He  is  not 
the  go\'ernment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  he  is  one  member 
of  the  government  and  he  is  equally  respon- 
sible. In  other  words,  instead  of  loaying  lip 
service  to  a  principle  and  seeking  excuses, 
let  us  take  that  famous  first  step  that  his 
government  apparently  finds  so  difficult  to 
initiate, 

Hon.  H.  L,  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  subject  matter  which 
is  involved  in  this  bill  is  one  on  which  all 
of  the  members  of  this  House  could  find 
themselves  in  agreement.  It  is  not  only  an 
interesting  subject,  it  is  a  very  important  one. 
I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  by  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  and,  of  course,  by 
the  speaker  from  our  own  government  side. 

This  is  an  important  problem.  Indeed  I 
had  advanced,  and  prepared  into  its  second 
draft,  a  bill  on  this  subject  with  respect  to 
this  current  session;  but  I  cannot  accept  the 
suggestion  that  the  committee  on  aging  is 
not  a  valid  reason  for  deferring  the  bill  for 
a  year.  In  my  view,  with  matters  of  such  im- 
portance, the  bill  we  bring  in  should  deal 
with  as  many  of  the  areas  as  possibly  can  be 
dealt  with.  It  has  been  indicated  in  the  de- 
bate today  that  there  are  areas,  there  are 
most  unusual  situations,  where  discrimination 
is  not  necessarily  at  the  65,  70  or  75  category. 
It  may  be  in  some  other  categories,  and 
maybe  the  actual  facts  of  the  problem  are 
not  as  they  appear. 

In  any  event,  let  me  make  some  reference 
to  the  federal  government.  It  is  rather 
intriguing  for  me,  I  believe,  in  their  pro- 
gramme of  encouragement  and  of  education, 
and  its  slogans  and  advertising  campaign, 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  debate 
from  the  Liberal  side  when  no  such  legisla- 
tion in  support  of  its  education  campaign  has 
been  advanced  by  the  federal  government. 

The  point  is  simply  this:  I  am  prepared,  as 
Minister  of  Labour,  to  advance  this  matter  in 
the  immediate  future,  but  not  at  the  present 
time.  I  would  like  to  have  the  advantage  of 
the  research  and  study  which  the  committee 
on  aging  may  be  able  to  give  to  this  prob- 
lem and,  in  any  event,  I  want  to  complete 
my  own  research.  I  agree  with  the  principle 
which  has  been  advanced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND 
VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  10,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations 
with  Pay  Act. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hours  of  work  in  the  province 
of  Ontario— indeed,  all  over  Canada  and  all 
over  the  North  American  continent— have 
been  reduced  over  the  years  from  some 
frightful  hours  some  few  decades  ago  to  the 
condition  at  the  present  time  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  where  48  hours  is  described  as 
the  maximum  work  week.  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in 
various  jurisdictions  in  this  country,  and  in 
the  United  States,  the  fact  is  accepted  that 
the  maximum  work  week  is  a  40-hour  week. 

While  I  know  this  subject  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  House  on  previous  occasions 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment, 
not  only  among  groups  of  organized  labour 
people,  men  and  women,  but  among  others 
who  are  not  organized,  I  think  it  is  time- 
far  past  the  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact— that 
this  government  should  take  a  really  sound 
look  at  the  matter  of  a  40-hour  week.  There 
are  probably  several  reasons  why  a  40-hour 
week  is  completely  justified  at  this  time,  and 
one  could  go  on  almost  indefinitely  and  list 
them.  I  suggest  that  the  time  is  coming  in 
the  comparatively  near  future  when  the 
question  of  automation  is  going  to  have  a 
very  real  effect  upon  the  maximum  work 
week. 

I  suggest  also  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
question  of  leisure  time  which  automation  is 
very  likely  to  bring  about  is  going  to  be 
important  if  we  attack  this  problem  in  its 
proper  perspective  at  this  time-the  40-hour 
work  week.  Certainly  after  listening  closely 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis) 
in  his  remarks  today,  I  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernment and  certainly  The  Department  of 
Education  envisages  in  future  continued  use 
of  the  educational  facilities  to  take  care  of 
larger  groups  and  older  groups  of  people  in 
the  communities,  for  purposes  of  improving 
their  education  and  placing  them  perhaps  in 
a  new  form  of  employment.  These  are  all 
things  that  we  may  not  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  today,  but  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  time  is  coming  very,  very 
soon  when  we  are  going  to  feel  that  we 
missed  an  opportunity  if  we,  in  this  province 
of  Ontario,  do  not  initiate  the  40-hour  work 
week  as  the  maximum  work  week  in  the 
province. 


I  mentioned  that  large  numbers  of  people, 
both  men  and  women,  have  talked  about  the 
maximum  40-hour  work  week,  but  I  would 
also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  think  you  know  it  full  well, 
that  there  are  people  at  the  present  time  in 
this  province— and  I  would  doubt  if  many 
hon.  members  in  this  House  realize  how 
many  people  there  are— still  working  in  excess 
of  48  hours  a  week- 
Mr.  Letherby:  Well,  we  are  attending  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Freeman:  But  the  hon.  member  is  big 
and  able  to  take  it.  There  are  very  many 
people  who  are  working  in  excess  of  a  48- 
hour  week,  and  I  suggest  in  all  seriousness 
that  in  very  many  cases  they  are  getting  no 
compensation  for  such  overtime  as  they  put 
in  at  their  work.  In  many  cases  the  amount 
of  overtime  is  very  little,  perhaps  two,  three, 
or  four  hours  a  week,  and  they  seem  to  be 
willing  to  go  along  with  it,  although  in  their 
own  beings  they  resent  the  situation  and  I 
think  it  is  an  unjust  situation. 

It  is  one  that  should  be  corrected,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  think  it  is  only  going  to  be 
corrected  by  legislation. 

Lip  service  has  been  paid,  as  I  said,  to 
this  question  of  a  maximum  40-hour  work 
week  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  that  lip 
service  is  just  not  enough.  This  province 
has  been  described  as  "the  province  of 
opportunity,"  and  I  like  to  feel  that  it  is 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  be  in 
a  greater  degree. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a  marvel- 
lous opportunity  for  this  government,  our 
government,  to  add  more  lustre  to  the 
slogan,  "the  province  of  opportunity,"  and 
also  a  greater  degree  of  truth  to  the  slogan, 
"the  province  of  opportunity."  One  way  to 
add  lustre  and  to  bring  more  truth  into  the 
slogan  is  for  the  government  to  realistically 
face  this  problem  of  the  40-hour  maximum 
work  week.  I  have  been  used  to  the  48-, 
50-  and  60-hour  work  week  myself  for  so ' 
many  years  that  it  is  almost  difficult  for  me 
to  realize  that  it  would  be  possible  for  people 
to  enjoy  a  40-hour  maximum  work  week. 
However,  I  hope  the  reiteration  of  "40-hour" 
and  "48-hour"  will  bring  the  hon.  members 
to  reahze  that  it  is  the  40-hour  maximum 
that  is  so  much  to  be  desired. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with 
automation  on  the  increase,  the  balance  be- 
tween labour  and  jobs  can  be  seriously 
affected.  The  efforts  of  this  government  to 
cope  with  the  problems  at  the  present  time 
would  seem  to  me,   and  I  believe  to  many 
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others,  quite  inadequate.  Sharing  the  avail- 
able work  may  not  be  in  any  way  a  real 
contribution  to  such  a  large  problem  but  it 
is  certainly  of  some  help  and  could  well  be 
acted  on  by  this  government. 

In  the  bill,  the  provisions  covering  no 
reduction  in  take-home  pay  and  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  are  related  to  this  whole 
question.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
I  am  sure  has  probably  caused  the  govern- 
ment some  concern  in  its  quest  to  approach 
the  problem  of  a  maximum  40-hour  work 
week,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
offending  the  sensibilities  of  many  people 
whose  sensibilities  it  has  no  wish  to  affect. 

But  I  believe  this  government  should  face 
the  inevitable,  and  should  face  the  inevitable 
in  a  most  realistic  manner.  I  think  that  if 
each  hon.  member,  whether  at  present  in 
this  House  or  not  in  this  House,  but  who  has 
had  the  matter  called  to  his  attention,  will 
examine  his  own  conscience  or  her  own 
conscience  as  the  case  may  be— the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mrs.  Pritchard) 
—he  will  support  this  bill  to  make  the 
maximum  hours  of  work  40  hours  a  week  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  commends  itself  to  me  and  I  should 
like  to  make  a  comment  or  two  about  it. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
reduction  of  the  work  week  so  as  to  provide 
work  for  a  greater  number  of  our  people,  in 
a  day  and  age  when  we  are  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  automation,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  40-hour  week  has  come  to  be  accepted 
by  our  population  as  the  linear  measure,  in 
terms  of  the  passage  of  time,  of  the  amount 
of  one's  week  that  should  be  devoted  to  the 
earning  of  the  daily  bread. 

I  have  been  a  bit  impressed  in  my  lifetime 
by  the  great  change  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
use  of  winter  by  our  people  for  recreational 
purposes.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  make 
such  use  of  winter  in  the  1960s  as  we  do, 
because  we  certainly,  as  in  all  the  decades  of 
the  century— this  one,  the  one  before  that, 
and  tlie  one  before  that— have  enough  of  it. 
But  I  have  been  struck  by  the  great  numbers 
of  our  people  who  now  engage  in  outdoor 
recreational  activity  and  manly  sports. 

For  example,  wlien  I  was  a  boy,  I  recall 
that  in  the  realm  of  curling  it  was  only  the 
most  hardened  kilt-wearing  Scotsman  who 
would  hurl  a  stone  in  the  winter.  Now,  at 
least  in  the  north  country,  and  I  imagine  it 
is  true  throughout  the  province,  great 
numbers  of  people  engage  in  tlie  recreational 
pursuit  of  curling. 


So  it  is  with  skiing.  When  I  was  growing 
up,  it  was  thought  that  skiing  was  an  activity 
that  one  left  when  one  left  the  teens,  that  it 
was  a  recreation  for  only  the  very  young  and 
very  hardy  and  people  in  the  peak  form  of 
good  health.  Now,  one  goes  to  the  ski  slopes, 
and  one  incredibly  sees  people  of  the  age  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  just  starting  to 
take  up  the  sport.  That  is  to  say,  people  in 
their  50s.  Apparently  anyone  under  the  age 
of  60,  if  he  is  in  normal  good  health,  is  not 
risking  serious  illness  if  he  participates  in 
skiing. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  winter  carnival 
—skating.  Large  numbers  of  our  young  people 
play  hockey.  There  has  emerged  on  the 
winter  scene,  such  a  recreational  pursuit  as 
broom  ball,  which  was  virtually  unknown  a 
decade  ago.  Now  large  numbers  of  people 
in  our  communities  engage  in  that  sport. 

That  is  one  factor  that  commends  itself  tf) 
reducing  the  work  week  to  40  hours,  so  that 
our  people  have  enough  energy  left  to  get  out 
and  take  advantage  of  the  recreational  pur- 
suits that  are  available  to  them  throughout 
the  long  winter. 

The  other  comment  that  I  should  like  to 
make,  and  I  think  it  is  very  germane,  is  that 
I  was  impressed  by  the  vocal  minority  of 
people  who  came  before  the  select  com- 
mittee on  mining,  and  urged  upon  us,  I  must 
say  without  success  to  the  present  time,  the 
opening  of  our  provincial  parks  for  prospect- 
ing and  mining  development.  Our  committee, 
so  far  with  the  aid  of  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  North  (Mr.  Mackenzie),  who  is  a  very 
bulwark  against  any  intrusion  into  our  pro- 
vincial parks,  has  resisted  the  importunings 
of  such  people. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  in  respect  of  the 
provincial  parks  is  this,  that  the  provincial 
parks,  so  far  as  they  provide  a  recreational 
pursuit  for  our  people  when  the  work  day  is 
done  and  the  work  week  is  done,  are  a  very 
outgrowth  of  our  industrial  community.  In 
other  words,  the  high  degree  of  our  indus- 
trial development  in  this  province  has  created 
the  need  for  recreation.  People  working 
fewer  hours  and  making  more  money  transfer 
their  interest  from  their  work  quite  readily 
into  an  interest  in  recreational  pursuits.  I 
am  happy  to  relate  that,  as  all  hon.  members 
know,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  provincial 
parks,  I  think  taking  up  five  per  cent  of  the 
land  mass  of  Ontario.  They  are  a  very  logical 
development  from  the  affluence  of  our  indus- 
trial civilization. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this 
bill,  and  the  initiative  of  my  hon.  friend  from 
Fort  VViHiam  in  bringing  it  before  the  House. 
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I  know  today— and  I  do  not  say  it  in  a  fit  of 
depression— that  somebody  is  going  to  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  but  I  hope  in 
the  not-too-far  distant  future  that  this  prin- 
ciple will  find  a  hallowed  position  in  statutory 
enactment.  Being  struck  by  the  events  of 
recent  days,  I  know  in  respect  of  this  govern- 
ment that  it  is  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  is  laid  out  in  the  Chinese  proverb, 
"Every  journey  of  1,000  miles  starts  with 
one  step."  Perhaps  in  respect  of  this,  that 
one  step  will  be  followed  by  a  great  many 
and  more  rapid  steps  and  the  principle  here 
in  sections  1  and  2— 

An  hon.  member:  Not  over  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  hon.  friend  says  "not  over 
there,"  and  perhaps  he  has  got  reason  to  be 
a  bit  pessimistic,  as  all  of  us  have  here,  in 
anticipating  great  changes.  May  I  say  that 
I  hope  this  bill  commends  itself  to  all  hon. 
members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  speak  very  briefly  in 
opposition  to  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  10, 
and  obviously  not  on  the  basis  of  any  sweep- 
ing principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  judgment 
of  Bill  No.  10  is  entirely  a  matter  of  place 
and  time,  and  I  limit  my  opposition  to  this 
bill  to  the  year  1965.  I  do  not  limit  myself 
to  what  we  might  have  in  1966  or  1967,  nor 
to  the  gradients  as  to  the  number  of  work 
weeks  or  hours  of  work  we  might  have,  nor 
whether  it  would  be  better  dropping  it  to 
44  hours  as  a  start  and  then  to  40. 

The  background  of  any  remarks  on  this 
subject  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  relate  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  legislative  and  eco- 
nomic trend  toward  shorter  hours  of  work. 
Some  of  our  western  provinces  have  dropped 
to  44  hours  a  week,  and  there  is  an  economic 
trend  fostered  by  the  union  movement  or  by 
the  labour  movement  itself. 

The  second  part  of  the  background,  and 
an  important  thing  to  consider,  is  the  tremen- 
dous year  of  expansion  economically  that 
1965  is  for  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  third 
thing  that  comes  to  my  thoughts  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  yet  quite  digested  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  which  was  contained  in 
our  minimum  wage  amendments  of  last  year 
and  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  speak  with  any  of 
the  expertise  of  some  of  the  hon.  members 
opposite  when  it  comes  to  the  economics  of 
this  problem,  but  as  a  layman  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  first  step  might  be  to  lower  the 
hours  of  work  by  something  less  than  a  full 
eight  hours,  and  the  second  thing  is  that  it 


would  be  much  more  obvious  and  much  more 
reasonable  to  see  this  lowering  in  a  year  in 
which,  instead  of  a  tremendous  development, 
we  are,  in  fact,  experiencing  some  form  of 
recession. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
go  so  far  as  to  say  I  can  see  that  the  bill 
could,  in  1965,  create  damage  and  may  not 
produce  any  particular  good. 

Analyzing  the  people  it  would  help,  we  can 
deal  first  with  organized  labour,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  any  urgency  in  helping  the  organized 
group  of  the  labour  force,  because  the  place 
that  it  protects  itself  is  at  the  bargaining 
table  and  with  both  groups,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, one  feels  that  the  union  movement 
itself  is  discharging  the  responsibility  re- 
quired. 

Insofar  as  the  skilled  and  unorganized 
are  concerned,  I  would  suggest  that  in  the 
present  economic  climate  of  Ontario  they  are 
not  being  prejudiced  in  any  way  by  a  short 
further  delay  in  any  lowering  of  number  of 
hours  of  the  week  for  work. 

The  group  that  does  concern  one  is  the 
unorganized  and  the  unskilled.  Here,  of 
course,  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation, 
I  would  think,  and  that  is  to  avoid  exploita- 
tion, if  it  were  found.  Now,  I  can  say,  sir, 
certainly  coming  from  my  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, I  have  not  had  demonstrated  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  tenor  of  the  remarks 
today  have  purported  to  demonstrate,  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  great  problem  of 
exploitation. 

What  one  does  notice,  and  I  think  many 
hon,  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
have  found  this,  is  the  very  great  burden  felt 
by  the  small  proprietor,  who  is  generally,  I 
would  think,  the  person  who  employs  the 
greatest  number  of  the  unskilled  and  un- 
organized workers.  I  know  that  particularly 
in  the  field  of  service  stations  and  that  type 
of  small  proprietorship  this  a  problem  in  my 
own  area,  where  I  get  complaints  from  people 
who  labour,  as  well  as  proprietors,  with 
respect  to  the  present  hours  of  work 
legislation. 

Another  thing  that  perhaps  is  not  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  all  hon.  members  but  to 
some  of  us,  is  the  fact  that,  certainly  where 
I  live,  one  must  keep  one's  eye  on  what  is 
happening  in  another  jurisdiction. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  city 
of  Ottawa-Hull  straddles  a  provincial  bound- 
ary. I  can  say  to  the  House,  from  personal 
experience,  that  there  is  a  very  delicate  bal- 
ance in  some  of  the  industries  in  Ottawa  as 
to    a   choice   between   jurisdictions   which   is 
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poij-c'd  oil  llic  question  of  cents— small  amounts 
of  money  in  labour  costs  and  hours  of  work. 
Ha\inj;  said  that,  I  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
saying  tliat  we  should  perhaps  take  a  small 
opportunity— a  sliort  opportunity— of  digest- 
in  u  tlie  minimum  wage.  I  think  that  our  rate 
of  expansion  makes  us  \ery  vulnerable  to  any 
drastic  changes  in  this  kind  of  legislation. 
Finally,  e\  eryone  must  accept  that  the  trend 
is  in  the  dir(>ction  and  we  will  see— many  of 
us,  I  liope— tlic  40-hour  week  in  this  province. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Tomorrow,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  continue  with  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Education  and  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  on  some  other  day  of 
continuing  with  these  bills  and  other  bills 
similar  to  those  we  have  had  in  the  past  hour. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Not  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntiee:  No,  we  will  go  on 
with  estimates  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome 
as  guests  to  the  Legislature  today  in  the 
west  gallery,  students  from  Atherley  public 
school. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  wish  to  announce  the  retirement 
of  my  deputy  Minister,  Mr.  J.  A.  Graham, 
due  to  ill  health,  and  to  inform  the  House 
of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  L.  R.  Hackl,  BA, 
to  the  position  of  Deputy  Minister  effective 
June  1,  1965. 

Mr.  Graham's  resignation  is  accepted  with 
much  regret,  appreciating  the  many  impor- 
tant changes  for  which  he  has  been  respon- 
sible during  his  service  with  the  department. 
Mr.  Graham  started  his  career  with  the 
department  in  1946,  when  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Carleton  county  jail.  In  1947,  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  Ontario  train- 
ing centre  in  Brampton,  the  first  completely 
open  institution  in  Canada.  After  firmly 
establishing  the  training  programme  at 
Brampton,  he  became  superintendent  at  the 
Ontario  reformatory  at  Mimico  in  1951, 
where  he  played  an  important  role  in 
developing  the  Alex  G.  Brown  memorial 
clinic  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics. 

In  1953  he  was  promoted  to  executive 
assistant  to  the  Deputy  Minister  and  in  1959 
to  the  position  of  Deputy  Minister.  During 
that  period,  Mr.  Graham  was  active  in  many 
progressive  developments  in  the  corrections 
field  in  Ontario.  He  placed  great  emphasis 
on  staff  training,  vocational  trade  training 
and  many  other  innovations  which  put  On- 
tario in  the  forefront  in  the  field  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  offender. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Graham  for  the 
consistently  high  standard  of  service  he  has 
rendered  to  the  province  and  the  part  he  has 
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played  in  bringing  TJie  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  to  its  high  standing  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  Graham  typifies  tlie  civil  servant  in 
Ontario  who  gives  of  his  best  in  carrying  out 
arduous  duties  with  zeal  and  dedication,  a 
dedication  which  so  often  takes  a  heavy  toll 
of  health.  Mr.  Graham's  job  was  particularly 
demanding  because  of  the  difficulties  natur- 
ally inherent  in  the  kind  of  work  in  which 
The    Department    of    Reform    Institutions    is 


In  regretfully  accepting  Mr.  Graham's 
resignation,  I  wish  to  express  the  thanks  of 
the  government  and  the  people  of  Ontario 
for  his  long  years  of  faithful  service  and  wish 
him  improved  health  so  that  he  may  enjoy 
many  years  of  well-deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  Leo  R.  Hackl,  BA,  the  newly-appointed 
Deputy  Minister,  has  worked  in  the  depart- 
ment in  a  number  of  capacities  since  1947. 
Formerly  a  school  teacher  with  a  BA  degree 
and  a  specialist  certificate  in  guidance,  Mr. 
Hackl  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Ontario  training  centre,  Brampton,  in  1954. 
From  1956  he  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  industrial  farm  and  the  Ontario  training 
centre  at  Burtch  until  1959,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  Deputy  Minister.  On  February  1, 
1964,  he  was  appointed  assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  which  position  he  has  carried  with 
distinction. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Hackl's  ability  is  available  to  take  over  the 
position  of  Deputy  Minister  at  this  time, 
when  such  an  intensive  and  expanded  pro- 
gramme of  the  department,  including  major  , 
staff  reorganization,  is  under  way. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  acting  Minister 
of  Transport.  What  steps,  if  any,  does  the 
department  plan  to  take  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  coroner's  jury  that 
inquired  into  the  death  of  James  Heath,  re- 
garding safety  features  in  motor  vehicles? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of    the    hon.     Minister    of    Transport    (Mr. 
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Ilaskett),    I    have    the    answer    for    the    hon. 
member. 

The  Department  of  Transport  has  not  yet 
received  a  copy  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  coroner's  jury  following  the  death  of 
James  Heath.  When  this  report  is  filed  it 
will  be  given  the  same  careful  study  that  all 
jury  recommendations  receive.  Government 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  are  in  constant  contact 
through  the  various  associations  dealing  with 
motor  vehicle  operations  and  safety  on  our 
highways. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  says  nothing  in  a  long 
space. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  revert  back  to 
the  introduction  of  bills? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 


THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL 

EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Employees'  Retirement  System  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
only  two  amendments  to  this  Act.  One  is  to 
place  local  hydro-electric  commissions  and 
other  utility  commissions  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  local  boards  under  this  Act.  The 
second  amendment  is  to  authorize  the  Ontario 
municipal  employees'  retirement  board  to 
invest  the  moneys  deposited  with  the  board 
in  the  same  manner  as  its  own  funds,  where 
it  is  managing  pension  funds  under  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  sixteenth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION 

(continued) 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nbcon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  continue  my  remarks  having  to 
do  with  teachers  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Very  briefly,   I  would  like   to  bring   to  your 


attention,  sir,  the  importance  of  having  our 
best  teaching  talent  working  with  the  chil- 
drtMi  in  the  early  grades.  There  are  no  drop- 
outs in  grades  1  and  2,  and  I  feel  that  by  the 
age  of  ten  years  our  young  people  have,  per- 
haps, lost  their  claim  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  their  own  right.  So  many  of  their 
learning  habits  have  been  determined  and,  I 
suppose,  their  basic  ability  has  more  or  less 
been  established.  It  is  because  their  basic 
ability  has  more  or  less  been  established,  and 
it  is  because  of  these  reasons,  that  I  feel  a 
special  attempt  should  be  made  to  see  that 
our  best  qualified  teachers  are  working  with 
tliose  of  our  students  in  these  early  grades. 

In  looking  through  the  statistics  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  (Mr.  Davis')  report— I  mentioned 
this  yesterday— I  was  a  bit  disappointed  I  was 
not  able  to  find  some  information  that  would 
have  been  useful— on  specifically,  the  distribu- 
tion of  teachers  of  ability  in  the  rural  and 
urban  setting,  and  the  separate  and  public 
schools.  I  feel  that  the  hon.  Minister  might 
very  well  go  to  the  records  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  teachers,  who  have  all  received  a 
rating  from  their  inspectors  on  a  numerical 
scale.  It  would  be  useful  for  us  to  know 
where  the  teachers  with  high  ratings  are 
found  in  this  province  and  if,  in  fact,  there  is 
some  distribution  that  is  something  other  than 
fair,  or  along  lines  that  might  be  correctable 
l^y  the  hon.  Minister,  or  by  action  of  this 
House. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  feature  of 
control  exercised  by  the  Legislature  that  is 
largely  in  finance,  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  sir,  the  fact  that  although  we  are 
all  strongly  in  favour  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, the  fact  remains  that  opportunity  is 
by  no  means  equal.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  House  one  interesting  statistic  that  I 
was  able  to  find.  In  1962  the  municipality 
of  Scarborough  spent  an  average  of  $309 
on  each  of  its  students.  At  that  time 
the  number  was  43,600  and  another  muni- 
cipality, not  far  away— Poorest  Hill;  I  suppose 
I  am  picking  an  extreme  case— spent  $540  on 
each  of  its  1,800  students. 

I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done  about 
this.  We  congratulate  Forest  Hill  for  having 
the  wherewithal  to  provide  the  special 
advantages  that  go  with  almost  unlimited 
funds  for  education.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
vincial government  does  provide,  on  an  aver- 
age, 40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  educaticm.  The 
hon.  Minister  may  want  to  argue  about  that. 
It  depends,  I  suppose,  on  whether  the  grants 
are  related  to  the  expenses  of  tlie  previous 
year,  or  the  current  year;  but  approximately 
60  per  cent  of  the  expense  is  met  elsewhere. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  burden  the 
municipahties  have  to  bear.  Many  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed  and  received  in  this 
House.  Many  committees  have  studied  the 
problem,  but  it  would  surely  be  in  the  com- 
petence of  the  hon.  Minister  and  this  govern- 
ment to  come  down  with  some  concrete 
proposals  that  would  do  more  than  pay  lip 
service  to  the  problem  of  financing  education 
or  financing  the  municipal  responsibility  in 
general.  That  is  all  I  want  to  say  about  that 
aspect. 

Going  now  to  another  topic,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  in  support  of  the  government  pro- 
gramme that  would  provide  textbooks  free 
of  direct  charge  to  the  students  in  Ontario. 
The  hon.  Minister's  programme  to  provide 
extra  grants  to  buy  the  books  needed  to  in- 
augurate the  programme  is  a  sensible  one; 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that 
whenever  the  costs  of  a  programme  that  have 
—up  until  a  new  departure— been  borne  by 
individuals,  are  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment, there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  rise 
without  the  public  knowing  the  rate  of  in- 
crease. I  have  seen  some  of  the  new  text- 
books that  are  being  provided  in  local 
schools.  They  are  very  fine,  hard-covered 
books  with  four-coloured  pictures;  and  they 
are  very  expensive.  Some  of  them  are  in 
excess  of  $5,  and  I  can  see  a  tendency  in 
the  future  for  the  cost  of  textbooks  to  rise 
astronomically  without  any  particular  out- 
cry from  the  public— since  the  cost  is  met 
indirectly. 

This  is  something  that  we  must  be  very 
careful  of.  Information  that,  I  suppose,  is 
available  to  everybody  would  indicate  that  the 
publishing  business  is  becoming  very  profit- 
able. American  publications  indicate  that  a 
large  degree  of  these  new  profits  are  in  the 
textbook  section  of  the  industry.  The  govern- 
ment is  going  to  provide  finances  through 
the  local  school  boards  to  buy  the  books  and, 
of  course,  the  government  does  have  a  certain 
degree  of  control  over  what  books  will  be 
bought  through  its  authorization  list,  which  is 
becoming  quite  large,  granting  the  freedom 
of  choice  to  the  teachers  and  the  school 
boards  that  is  a  subject  of  much  debate.  I  feel 
there  should  be  this  freedom  of  choice,  but 
others  think  differently. 

But  my  own  views  on  the  textbooks  is  that, 
if  they  are  going  to  be  good  textbooks,  they 
are  going  to  be  thin  textbooks.  They  are  not 
going  to  cover  every  section  of  the  topics  on 
the  curriculum,  with  additional  topics  as  well. 
I  do  not  feel  it  is  up  to  us  to  provide  the 
luxury  texts  that  we  are  heading  for  at  the 
present  time.  Our  responsibility  is  perhaps 
even  a  more  extensive  one;   and  that  is  to 


provide  libraries  in  our  school  system,  as  is 
now  being  done  on  a  modest  scale,  so  that  a 
large  number  of  books  are  available  on  any 
given  subject.  In  this  way,  with  proper  leader- 
ship from  the  teachers,  our  young  people  are 
going  to  learn  the  fact  that  the  textbook 
does  not  bear  all  the  information  they 
might  require  on  a  certain  subject.  They 
are  going  to  learn  that  a  broad  view  is  neces- 
sary to  get  a  background  on  a  subject  that 
will  permit  them  to  continue  their  education. 
The  emphasis  and  the  money  should  be  spent 
on  furnishing  our  libraries,  rather  than  funnel- 
ing  them  into  purchasing  textbooks  that 
would  tend  to  become  overelaborate  and 
expensive. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  already  dealt  quite 
fully  with  the  teaching  of  history.  His  own 
children,  I  suppose,  are  at  much  the  same 
point  in  the  education  system  as  my  own 
are;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
different  slant  you  get  on  such  a  system  as  a 
parent  as  opposed  to  what  I  formerly  had  with 
just  teaching  experience.  I  can  well  imagine 
the  special  trials  the  teachers  at  Brampton 
must  go  through  when  they  realize  that  the 
personal  informants  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  are  watching  them  in  action. 

But  in  surveying  the  teaching  of  history 
in  our  system,  in  grades  5  and  6,  our  young 
people  are  exposed  to  the  explorers  of 
Canada;  while  basic  Canadian  history  is 
covered  in  grade  7  and  8.  A  little  more  is 
hung  on  this  basic  skeleton  of  information  in 
grade  10,  and  more  in  grade  13,  but  most 
Canadian  history  is  covered  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  primary  system.  In  looking  at  this 
course,  I  find  it  to  be  fact-Crammed.  I  find 
the  teachers  use  the  textbooks  more  than  they 
should,  perhaps,  and  I  find  that  young  people 
of  rather  tender  years  are  writing  their 
notes  from  the  textbooks. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  specifically  critical  of 
teachers  in  any  way,  but  this  is  surely  where 
the  fault  begins  with  the  teaching  of  history; 
that  the  foundations  of  Canadian  history  are 
laid  by  teachers  who  themselves  have  not 
been  exposed  to  even  the  grade  13  teaching 
and  are,  in  many  ways  and  by  their  own 
admission,  incompetent  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  subject.  The  interest  of  our  Students 
is  often  killed  because  of  this  and,  for  this 
reason,  I  think  it  is  dealt  with  inadequately. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  conscious  of  this  and, 
I  feel,  is  very  interested  in  improving  it. 
Suggestions  have  already  been  made  for  im- 
provement in  texts,  along  the  line  of  the 
centennial  projects  and  I  hope  this  will  be 
dealt  with  adequately  in  the  near  future. 

Many  hon.  members  have  been  interested 
to  read  the  report  on  the  proposal  for  general 
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and  advanced  levels  of  instruction  in  grade 
13,  and  I  would  like  to  deal  with  it  at  this 
time.  It  was  in  January,  1964,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  announced  the  committee  that  was 
going  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  grade  13 
instruction.  Part  of  his  announcement  in- 
dicated that  the  report  would  be  available 
the  following  June.  I  think  this  was  a  com- 
mendable approach  because  the  problem  had 
taken  on  almost  crisis  proportions.  Following 
the  original  report  an  implementation  com- 
mittee was  set  up,  and  part  of  this  com- 
mittee's work  dealt  specifically  with  the 
proposal  for  the  teaching  of  subjects  at  the 
grade  13  level,  general  and  advanced.  This 
report  is  now  available,  and  once  again  I 
would  say  that  this  has  been  arrived  at  in 
rather  a  hasty  and  summary  fashion.  Even 
in  the  report  itself  the  committee  more  or  less 
apologizes  for  having  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  refer  exhaustively  to  this  difficult  matter. 
I  hope  that  the  implementation  of  their 
recommendations  will  be  dealt  with,  with 
that  in  mind. 

Among  their  recommendations,  they  indi- 
cate that  there  is  general  acceptance  of  the 
suggestion  that  grade  13  topics  be  dealt 
with  at  two  levels  —  general  and  advanced  — 
and  that  it  be  restricted  to  four  subject 
areas.  I  feel  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  is 
aware  that  this  is  not  generally  accepted  and 
1  would  like  him  to  comment  later  in  this 
debate  on  what  the  university  people  have  to 
say  about  this  university  entrance  course,  be- 
cause surely  they  must  have  the  operative 
decision  as  to  what  would  be  the  require- 
ments for  entrance  into  university.  Now,  all 
these  decisions  must  be  taken  in  collaboration 
with  the  educational  authorities,  but  to  say 
that  the  suggestion  has  received  general 
acceptance  is,  I  feel,  not  correct  at  this  stage. 

I  do  feel  that  the  general  recommendations 
in  the  report  are  excellent.  They  deal  with 
the  need  for  increased  student  responsibility, 
not  only  at  the  grade  13  level,  but  at  all 
stages,  particularly  in  secondary  schools.  Too 
many  of  our  students  are  still  subjected  to 
spoon-feeding  and  are  not  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  sense  of  achievement  that 
some  personal  study  and  personal  progress 
can  bring.  But  I  am  convinced,  as  I  hope 
the  hon.  Minister  is  convinced,  that  our 
system  can  be  made  efficient  enough  so  that 
our  present  academic  level  at  the  senior 
matriculation  level  is  possible  in  12  years, 
whether  or  not  this  means  the  abolition  of 
grade  13.  There  must  be  a  clear  academic 
path,  and  I  have  said  this  before,  so  that  our 
average  student  can  achieve  university  en- 
trance standing  in  12  years  in  our  public 
system. 


Some  months  ago  I  had  the  enlightening 
opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  poorer  areas 
in  this  city.  I  mentioned  them  in  the  debate 
on  housing  and  I  have  mentioned  them 
when  we  have  been  discussing  housing  con- 
ditions in  other  debates.  One  thing  that  did 
impress  me  in  visiting  these  substandard 
communities  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere,  was 
the  fact  that  the  young  people  are  presenting 
the  most  pressing  problem.  I  found  them 
healthy,  very  cheery,  very  willing  to  talk  to 
visitors  and  to  talk  about  their  schools.  Often 
there  was  reference  to  tlie  fact  that  there  was 
little  to  do  in  the  summer  but  play  out  in  the 
streets.  Some  time  ago  I  made  the  suggestion 
in  this  House  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation might  spearhead  a  co-ordinated  pro- 
gramme among  the  government  departments, 
which  might  provide  employment  for  stu- 
dents at  our  senior  secondary  level  and  also 
in  universities.  Now  this  would  be,  I  sup- 
pose, primarily  to  provide  employment  for 
these  people  who  have  some  difficulty  in  earn- 
ing  money   to   continue   their   education. 

In  my  own  view,  an  object  that  would  be 
just  as  important  would  be  to  give  them  the 
experience  of  community  service,  almost 
along  the  lines  of  the  American  Peace  Corps, 
so  that  our  young  people  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  out  into  the  community 
and  have  the  experience  of  service. 

Now,  my  remarks  in  this  connection  began 
with  reference  to  the  underprivileged  chil- 
dren in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Ontario. 
We  know  that  there  are  some  camps  pro- 
vided, and  some  recreational  facilities,  but  I 
am  sure  that  more  could  be  organized 
so  that  our  students  at  the  universities  and 
the  higher  secondary  levels  would  be  taken 
into  these  underprivileged  areas;  they  would 
be  able  to  organize  classes  in  remedial  read- 
ing and  remedial  subjects  of  every  type;  they 
would  be  able  to  undertake  recreational  pro- 
grammes and  provide  an  improving  influence 
tliat  would  tend  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
that  has  become  almost  accepted  by  so  many 
of  our  municipal  authorities.  Because  I 
have  dealt  with  the  subject  previously  and 
more  extensively,  I  would  hope  that  the 
hon.  Minister  would  be  able  to  comment  on 
the  suggestion  and  to  see  if  something  might 
be  done  along  these  lines. 

For  the  last  three  years  we  have  dealt  in 
tJiese  estimates  with  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing educational  television  into  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  The  hon.  Minister  has  made 
the  announcement  that  we  are  going  into 
this  in  a  very  big  way  and  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  complete  government-owned 
network  that   would   bring   educational   tele- 
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vision  into  every  area  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  This  would  begin  with  an  appHcation 
for  an  educational  television  station  in  To- 
ronto. I  hope  and  I  expect  that  the  application 
would  be  granted  and  we  would  find  ourselves 
in  the  educational  television  field  in  the  near 
future. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  read  an 
excerpt  from  a  working  paper  prepared  by 
the  Metropolitan  Educational  Television  As- 
sociation of  Toronto.  One  of  the  chief 
recommendations  that  is  underlined  in  this 
report,  is  as  follows: 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  there 
be  set  up  a  council  or  board  charged  vv^ith 
the  responsibility  and  authority  for  prov- 
ince-wide development  of  educational 
television. 

Now,  in  this  House  in  the  last  few  weeks  we 
have  seen  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  set 
up  similar  boards  that  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  educational 
research  and  the  proposed  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology.  I  would  recommend 
strongly  to  him  that  a  similar  board 
might  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the 
development  of  educational  television,  be- 
cause if  this  is  not  done,  the  hon.  Minister 
will  be  open  to  the  charge— and  I  would  be 
among  the  first  to  make  it— that  the  educa- 
tional television  programme  is  under  his 
control.  I  would  submit  to  the  House  that 
this  is  not  a  good  thing,  that  we  would  expect 
the  hon.  Minister  to  get  advice  from  a  great 
many  professionals  in  the  field,  but  in  general 
the  operation  of  the  network  should  be  by 
a  board  that  would  be  constituted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister,  but  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  province. 

Now,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  far  we 
lag  behind  other  jurisdictions  in  the  provision 
of  educational  television.  I  am  informed  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  United 
States  aheady  have  access  to  educational 
facilities  by  television  and  we  need  only 
look  at  the  publications  that  are  available 
from  many  areas  across  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  to  see  how  far  we  are  behind 
in  this  business. 

I  have  on  the  desk  before  me,  the  booklet 
put  out  by  a  co-operative  group  in  the  Mari- 
time provinces,  dealing  with  Atlantic  school 
broadcasts,  and  the  booklet  put  out  by  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  dealing  with  their 
programme  in  radio  and  television.  Similar 
ones  are  available  for  other  provinces.  I 
have  one  here  entitled:  "Young  Saskatchewan 
Looks  and  Listens,"  dealing  with  their  pro- 
gramme. The  hon.  members  will  recognize 
the   very  thin,    rather   uninteresting   booklet 


that  I  now  have,  entitled,  "Elementary 
School  Radio  Broadcasts  Presented  By  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Education." 

It  seems  to  me  I  remember  back  in  grade 
5,  that  our  teacher  used  to  thumb  through  a 
leaflet  that  looked  very  much  like  this.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  just  a  reprint,  with  the 
date  changed,  and  some  updating  of  the 
programmes,  but  in  essence,  nothing  has 
been  done  of  a  concrete  nature,  until  the 
hon.  Minister's  announcement,  made  rather 
informally  some  weeks  ago,  and  formally 
presented  to  the  House  yesterday. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  England.  This  booklet  having  to  do 
with  the  BBC  educational  broadcasting  is  of 
interest;  I  was  specifically  interested  to  see 
the  programme  that  is  carried  out  in  South 
Carolina,  where  they  have  a  system  very 
similar  to  the  one  that  it  appears  we  are 
going  to  have  in  Ontario  with  a  government- 
owned  outlet  reaching  every  community.  The 
whole  network  is  linked  to  a  central  control, 
so  that  an  efiicient  means  of  presenting  this 
new  educational  facility  has  been  brought 
about. 

But  there  are  some  definite  questions  that 
come  to  mind  following  the  hon.  Minister's 
announcement.  We  have  educational  tele- 
vision in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  the  as- 
sociation has  a  high  standard.  We  have 
had  educational  television  sponsored  by  pri- 
vate television— channel  9,  and  by  the 
CBC— for  some  years.  It  is  not  apparent  from 
the  hon.  Minister's  announcement  that  there 
has  been  any  real  consultation  up  to  the 
present  time  about  what  these  people  have 
experienced  in  the  field  and  think  about  the 
hon.  Minister's  plans,  and  whether  or  not  he 
has  adequately  consulted  with  them  before 
making  his  decisions.  I  would  like  to  know  at 
what  levels  the  consultations  have  taken 
place.  I  would  like  to  know  at  what  levels 
of  education  television  would  apply. 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  be  providing  a 
reasonable  additional  service  for  citizens  of 
the  province  if  a  television  installation  were 
set  up  in  this  House,  so  that  when  debates  of 
great  importance  take  place,  the  citizens  of 
the  country  have  an  opportunity  to  see  their 
representatives  and  their  government  in 
action.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
facilities  would  be  available  to  Mr.  Fairbaim 
and  his  division.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  course, 
operates  an  information  bureau,  and  these 
facilities  would,  indeed,  be  adequate  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  those  things 
that  he  felt  should  be  shown  to  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  all  points  up  the 
fact   that   if   the    educational   television   net- 
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work  is  controlled  by  the  hon.  Minister,  or 
someone  directly  under  him  in  the  depart- 
ment, there  is  bound  to  be  some  criticism  of 
the  programming  procedure.  It  would  surely 
recommend  itself  to  him  that  somebody 
would   have    independent    control    of   it. 

I  was  quite  interested  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister did  not  see  fit  to  set  up  this  new  net- 
work under  the  direction  of  his  audio-visual 
branch.  This  has  been  discussed  before,  and 
we  know  that  the  audio-visual  people  in  The 
Department  of  Education  have  had  some  ex- 
tensive experience  in  this  line.  I  would  be 
interested  to  know  what  the  hon.  Minister 
intends  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  deal  with 
some  matters  of  importance  in  education.  We 
have  realized  that  our  system  is  adequate 
in  many  respects.  We  knovi^  that  the  rate 
of  change  in  education  is  as  great  as  it  is 
in  any  aspect  of  our  community  life.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  not 
dealt  with  that  may  affect  the  future  of 
education  more  than  any  single  change  in 
the  last  few  years.  We  have  been  oppressed 
financially  and  our  facilities  have  been 
strained  by  the  large  numbers  of  students 
that,  since  the  war,  have  flooded  our  schools. 
One  of  the  changes  that  started  rather 
insignificantly,  but  is  taking  on  tremendous 
proportions,  are  the  medical  advances  in 
birth  control.  The  new  hormones  and  devices 
that  are  available  for  this  are  being  pre- 
scribed on  a  more  and  more  general  basis; 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Minister 
would  agree  with  me  in  this,  but  I  am  of 
the  ofjinon  that  a  large  number  of  the  young 
people  who  are  presently  in  our  schools 
were  not  all  as  a  result  of  carefully  planned 
parenthood.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  in 
the  future  we  are  going  to  see  a  plateau  and 
maybe  even  a  significant  dip  in  our  birth  rate. 
I  was  informed  by  competent  doctors  just  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  birth-control  pills  now 
available  which  taken  daily  may  soon  be  re- 
placed by  a  pill  taken  once  a  month.  As 
birtli  control  becomes  simpler,  more  readily 
available,  and  cheaper,  we  are  going  to  see 
the  birth  rate  fall,  and  we  will  see  that  the 
strain  on  our  facilities  is  going  to  lessen. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  should 
whisper  to  his  computer  some  of  the  statistics 
that  are  beginning  to  come  in  from  this 
change  in  our  way  of  life  in  the  North 
American    communities. 

I  would  predict  that  the  computer  is  going 
to  have  some  interesting  work  in  the  next  two 
years,  as  this  new  information  will  moderate 
its  predictions  that  have  been  made  in  the 
past. 


It  may  well  be  that  it  will  not  be  so  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  our  class  sizes  to  20.  It  will  not 
be  so  difficult  to  be  selective  in  our  teachers, 
and  it  may  be  that  our  schools  will  be  boarded 
up,  just  like  the  gas  stations  are,  on  the 
corners  of  so  many  of  our  communities.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  this  will  not  be  so,  but  I 
am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  advent  of  practically 
universal  birth  control  is  going  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  our  educational  system. 
But,  of  course,  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  his  computer  is  going  to  solve 
all  of  the  problems  of  education.  He  has,  j 
however,  got  another  valuable  asset,  recently  I 
added  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  his  depart-  ' 
ment,  in  the  form  of  a  21-man  committee, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Justice  Emmett  Hall.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  call  this 
the  Hall  committee;  we  may  have  to  call  it 
the  committee  of  21,  I  do  not  know.  The 
committee  has  been  made  up  of  very  able 
people.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  them  all,  but 
we  can  see  from  the  group  that  has  been 
included  that  they  have  useful  knowledge 
about  the  problems  of  education. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  Mr.  Justice  Hall.  I  have  had  occasion  in 
the  past  few  days  to  indicate  this,  and  if  his 
survey  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  society 
of  Ontario  is  as  extensive  and  useful  as  his 
survey  of  the  medical  needs  of  Canada,  then 
it  is  going  to  be  a  very  useful  report  indeed, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  very  different  from  some 
of  the  reports  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  had 
access  to  in  the  past  three  years. 

I  presume  that  the  hon.  Minister  was  as 
impressed  as  I  have  been  with  Mr.  Hall's 
work  in  the  past  in  a  capacity  such  as  this. 
I  am  amazed  that  a  man  of  this  position, 
coming  from  outside  of  the  province,  has  time 
at  his  disposal  to  work  not  in  the  capacity 
of  a  Royal  commissioner,  but  as  chairman 
of  the  hon.  Minister's  committee  to  take  on 
this  far-reaching  responsibility. 

I  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  this  com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  give  us  the  best 
answers  available  to  the  problems  that 
presently  confront  us  in  education;  we  look 
forward  to  their  deliberations.  I  get  the  im- 
pression, however,  that  it  is  so  high-powered 
that  they  may,  in  fact,  meet  once  a  year 
and  see  what  the  statisticians  employed  by 
them  have  to  present  to  them.  I  hope  that 
it  will  weld  itself  into  a  group  of  people 
familiar  with  individual  personal  responses  of 
the  other  committee  members,  and  will  come 
out  with  a  blueprint  that  will  take  us  into 
the  21st  century  in  education.  I  trust  that  this 
is  the  hon.  Minister's  intention,  and  he  has 
our  heartiest  support  in  his  endeavour. 
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It  is  interesting,  of  course,  to  note  that 
he  has  reahzed  the  importance  of  the  early 
grades  in  giving  them,  as  part  of  their  special 
commission,  the  study  of  the  kindergarten 
to  grade  6  area.  In  my  brief  experience  in 
the  Legislature,  the  hon.  Minister  has  an- 
nounced each  year  that  this  is  under  careful 
investigation.  We  have  still  to  see  the  results 
of  this  investigation,  because  very  little 
change  has  taken  place.  But  certainly  this 
area  of  our  school  system  is  seriously  out- 
dated and  inefficient,  and  we  look  for 
its  improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  something 
about  the  provision  of  collateral  training  for 
those  who  have  been  subject  to  unemploy- 
ment and  who  are  in  difficulties  with  con- 
tinuing automation. 

We  know  that  the  various  programmes 
sponsored  by  the  federal  government,  and 
taken  up  enthusiastically  by  the  provincial 
government,  has  had  varying  success.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  project  that  has  been 
set  in  motion  in  this  city  and  in  other  centres 
across  the  province.  They  have  been  more 
effective  in  some  areas  than  in  others. 

I  sense  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  hon. 
Minister's  view  of  this.  A  recent  editorial  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  that  I  am  sure  he  read 
just  a  few  days  ago,  accused  him  of  playing 
politics  with  this  very  important  matter.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  so.  I  do 
not  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  was 
so  keen  to  win  the  Riverdale  seat  for  his  party 
that  he  would  interfere  with  the  educational 
process  with  premature  announcements  for 
that  purpose.  But  I  feel  that  there  is  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  concentration  of  the  department  in 
providing  the  facilities  tliat  are  going  to 
upgrade  the  educational  standing  of  a  good 
many  of  our  citizens  who  have  been  passed 
over  by  the  educational  process  in  the  past. 

I  suppose  all  of  us,  as  members,  have 
had  telephone  calls  from  students  at  the 
Jones  Avenue  school  complaining  about  some 
aspect  or  other— mainly  the  fact  that  the  up- 
grading process  does  not  start  low  enough. 
I  had  one  chap  who  had  only  grade  4  edu- 
cation, and  the  retraining  programme  did 
not  start  at  a  low  enough  level  to  help  him. 
There  have  been  other  complaints  along  these 
lines  and  I  certainly  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  prepared,  this  afternoon,  to  say 
something  about  a  new  enthusiasm  and  a 
new  direction  to  the  provision  for  these 
facilities  to  train  and  retrain  those  people 
who,  at  present,  must  be  classified  as  un- 
employed. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  no  hon.  member  of 
the  House  who  is  not  prepared  to  offer  his 


fullest  co-operation  to  the  hon.  Minister  and 
his  department,  and  all  those  associated  with 
education  in  their  greatest  of  responsibilities. 
We  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister's  report  with 
interest.  I  consider  it  a  valuable  report  and 
I  would  look  forward  to  undertaking  further 
discussions  with  him  on  many  aspects  of  it 
during  the  course  of  this  debate. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  have  noted  with  interest  that 
there  is  a  practice  growing  in  this  House, 
that  when  a  speaker  rises  to  participate  in 
a  debate,  he  does  so  on  the  basis  of  a  text. 
At  least  two  hon.  members  have  done  that 
in  the  last  week,  and  I  am  provoked  by  their 
action  to  do  the  same  thing. 

My  text  for  my  introductory  remarks  is 
as    follows: 

"Our  education  is  50  years  behind  the  times. 
It  did  not  matter  so  much  a  generation  ago, 
but  now  it  is  a  tragedy."  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
reference  was  made  with  regard  to  the 
Ontario  educational  system.  It  was  not  made 
by  an  Opposition  critic;  nor  was  it  made  by 
somebody  who  was  unknowledgeable  with 
regard  to  our  educational  system.  Believe  it 
or  not,  that  comment  was  made  by  Dr. 
Robert  W.  B.  Jackson,  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  our  Ontario  college  of  education,  the 
man  who  had  been  head  of  the  educational 
research  department  in  this  government  for 
some  years,  and  who  is  the  newly  appointed 
director  of  the  institute  on  studies  in  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  when  he  was  being  designated 
to  that  new  position,  the  hon.  Minister 
referred  to  him,  and  quite  rightly  in  my  view, 
as  the  outstanding  man  in  educational  re- 
search in  Canada  today. 

I  would  agree  that,  to  take  this  in  per- 
spective, there  has  been  a  tendency  for  all 
educational  systems  to  fall  behind  the  march 
of  time— not  just  the  educational  system  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  I  would  also  want 
to  be  perfectly  fair  about  it  and  say  that,  if 
we  are  50  years  behind  the  times  in  Ontario, 
then  five  years  ago  we  were  closer  to  100 
years  behind  the  times.  We  have  done  a 
fair  amount  of  catching  up  in  the  last  five 
years  under  the  direction  of,  first,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  and  now  of 
the  present  hon.  Minister  of  Education,  but, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
the  basic  validity  of  the  contention  that  our 
educational  system  is  50  years  behind  the 
times.  I  think  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  it  is  to  take  a  look  at  reality— take  a  look 
at  the  facts  in  Canada  today. 

In  Canada  today,  for  example,   there  are 
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1,017,869  men  and  women  who  have  no 
more  than  grade  four  education.  For  a 
country  that  bcheves  it  is  a  literate  country, 
and  would  be  shocked  if  anybody  were  to 
challenge  it  as  not  being  a  literate  country, 
it  is  rather  a  sobering  and  arresting  fact 
to  realize  that  there  are  more  than  one 
million  people  who  have  no  more  than "  a 
grade  4  education.  It  is  also  rather  sobering 
to  realize— this  has  been  pointed  out  recently 
in  public  comments  arising  from  a  report,  I 
think,  by  the  head  of  Frontier  college— that 
50  per  cent  of  our  labour  force  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  no  more  than  grade 
8  education. 

Part  of  this,  I  would  concede,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  considerable  immigra- 
tion to  this  country.  In  some  instances,  this 
immigration  has  come  from  portions  of 
Europe  that  are  overcrowded  and  have  had 
fewer  opportunities  for  education,  and  there- 
fore one  cannot  attribute  all  of  this  condition 
to  our  educational  system.  But  it  is  still 
rather  sobering  to  realize  that  when  one 
examines— as  has  been  done  by  the  Inter- 
national institute  in  Toronto— the  problems 
of  newcomers,  people  who  have  just 
emerged  in  this  metropolitan  area,  the  basic 
problem  faced  by  these  people  is  no  differ- 
ent; whether  they  come  as  a  new  Canadian, 
from  southern  Italy,  or  whedier  tliey  come 
from  the  rural  parts  of  Canada— whether  it 
be  the  Maritimes  or  the  rural  parts  of 
Ontario.  This  is  underlined  by  the  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  64  per  cent  of  our  people  in 
the  rural  parts  of  Canada  have  no  more  than 
grade  8  education.  This  is  the  result,  the 
end  product  or  the  reality  of  the  educational 
system  we  have  had. 

I  think  there  are  particular  reasons  to  sug- 
gest that  it  has  at  least  as  much  validity  in 
Ontario  as  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  more,  be- 
cause we  have  tended  to  drift  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Indeed,  we  have  drifted  for  gen- 
orations.  I  can  recall  when  I  first  came  into 
this  House,  my  first  participation  in  debate 
on  the  educational  estimates  in  1956,  I 
laid  my  chief  emphasis  on  the  position 
with  regard  to  trade  schools— the  fact  that  at 
that  stage— and  the  situation  has  improved 
some,  but  not  really  very  drastically— six  per 
cent  of  our  young  people  went  ahead  to 
higher  education.  And  there  was  a  very  heavy 
emphasis  on  our  education  throughout  the 
whole  school  system,  particularly  in  secondary 
schools,  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  six  per 
cent  who  were  planning  to  get  a  higher 
education.  There  was  less  and  less  con- 
sideration, or  inadequate  consideration  per- 
haps to  put  it  more  accurately,  for  the  94 


per  cent  who  had  neither  the  abilities  nor  the 
interest  to  go  ahead  for  a  higher  education. 
Those  years  of  neglect,  combined  with  new 
and  urgent  demands  arising  from  the  nature 
of  modern  technological  society  and  the  kind 
of  education  required  to  meet  them,  have 
created  a  first-rate  crisis  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  recent  years. 

To  meet  this  crisis,  we  have  had  in  pretty 
rapid  succession,  I  would  concede,  some 
developments  that  will  be  of  very  far-reach- 
ing consequences  in  our  educational  system. 
We  had  the  Robarts  plan  and  the  broadening 
of  the  educational  system— I  want  to  come 
back  to  it  in  a  bit  more  detail  in  a  moment. 
We  had  an  absolutely  phenomenal  expansion 
of  the  educational  "plant"  to  be  able  to  imple- 
ment the  objectives  of  the  Robarts  plan.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  realize  that  in  1960,  in 
the  whole  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  technical  and  voca- 
tional education  had  been  introduced  in  our 
system  back  in  the  early  20s,  after  World 
War  I,  there  were  no  more  than  72  schools 
that  provided  technical  or  vocational  educa- 
tion, secondary  schools.  Fourteen  of  them 
were  purely  vocational  schools;  58  of  them 
were  composite  schools  that  provided  techni- 
cal education  along  with  the  other  range  of 
subjects. 

In  the  intervening  five  years,  with  availa- 
bility of  75  per  cent  capital  funds  from  Ot- 
tawa and  their  ready  acceptance  by  this 
government,  we  have  developed  a  plant  until 
today— I  believe  my  figures  are  at  least 
roughly  accurate— there  are  something  like 
237  of  the  435  secondary  schools  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  that  have  facilities  now  to 
provide  in  whole  or  in  part,  technical  or 
vocational  education.  Now,  that  is  an  ab- 
solutely phenomenal  kind  of  development, 
but  let  us  face  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
development  that  we  have  squeezed  into  a 
five-year  period,  at  least  in  terms  of  providing 
the  bricks  and  mortar,  a  development  that 
should  have  taken  place  over  a  period  of  two 
or  three  generations  prior  to  that.  So  it  under- 
lines the  basic  validity  of  the  contention  of 
Dr.  Jackson,  that  our  education  is  50  years 
behind  the  times. 

We  have  had  vocational  centres,  we  have 
had  institutes  of  technology;  now  we  have 
had  announced  the  introduction  into  our  sys- 
tem of  the  whole  range  of  community  col- 
leges. All  of  these  are  designed  to  meet  the 
crisis  in  education,  to  try  to  catch  up  on  those 
years  of  neglect.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
all  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  making  announcements  to  achiev- 
ing  the   objectives   of   those   armouncements; 
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and  it  is  going  to  take  not  only  years,  but 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Meanwhile, 
we  are  so  ill-equipped  to  meet  the  situation 
today  and  the  demands  of  today  that  Dr. 
Jackson  describes  the  situation  in  no  less 
harsh  a  term  than  "tragedy." 

I  want  to  take  a  look,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
number  of  the  developments  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  years,  to  examine  the 
deficiencies  that  have  emerged  in  them,  so 
that  we  can  be  sure  we  are  catching  'up  in 
as  sound  a  way  as  possible. 

First,  I  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  Robarts 
plan.  As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  the 
whole  objective  of  the  Robarts  plan  was  to 
rescue  an  educational  system  that  had  been 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  six  per 
cent  who  were  going  on  to  university,  and  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  94  per  cent  who 
would  go  directly  to  the  labour  force  or 
would  want  something  other  than  a  university 
as  a  post-secondary  higher  education.  It  was 
designed  to  cope  with  the  inflexibility  and  the 
inadequacies  of  an  educational  system  that 
resulted  in  an  incredible  waste  familiarly 
known  as  the  drop-outs  in  our  educational 
system.  And  it  has  undoubtedly  had  some 
effect  in  coping  with  that  problem.  It  estab- 
lished three  streams,  each  stream  having  a 
course  that  would  go  through  grade  13  to 
the  normal  higher  education  at  the  university, 
and  each  stream  having  a  course  that  would 
go  to  grade  12  and  then  would  lead  to  the 
vocational  centres  or  the  institutes  of  tech- 
nology. 

The  important  point,  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  this  came  a  generation  late— at  least  a 
generation  late.  There  is  growing  evidence— 
and  this  is  the  rather  disturbing  thing  as  one 
takes  a  look  at  it  today  in  depth— that  we 
may,  because  we  were  so  late  in  instituting 
the  Robarts  plan  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
be  instituting  something  which,  the  experts 
consider,  was  to  some  degree  out  of  date 
even  before  we  got  to  the  point  of  implement- 
ing it.  I  am  referring  to  the  amount  of  discus- 
sion that  is  going  on  now  in  educational 
circles  with  regard  to  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  the  early  streaming  of  young  people.  We 
all  know,  for  example,  that  in  Great  Britain 
the  11 -plus  examination,  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted almost  as  the  traditional  approach  to 
education,  has  been  so  seriously  questioned 
that  they  are  very  definitely  in  the  process 
of  discarding  it.  It  is  interesting  if  one  looks 
for  example,  as  I  did  recently,  at  an  article 
in  the  'New  Statesman  and  Nation  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  to  some  comments  about  the  school 
system  in  Sweden.  They  were  comparing  the 
Swedish  school  system  with  the  British  school 


system,  and  they  were  exploring  the  objectives 
and  the  setup  of  the  so-called  comprehensive 
schools  in  Sweden.  Just  let  me  quote  two 
or  three  brief  comments  from   here: 

The    schools    are    forbidden   by    law    to 

divide  or  stream  their  pupils  according  to 

ability— 

and  this  is  a  point  I  want  to  come  back  to 
in   a   moment   in   another   context: 

Each  class  has  a  range  of  ability  and 
only  in  the  final  year  is  there  any  form  of 
streaming.  Even  then  it  is  on  the  basis  of 
the    child's    own    choice. 

A  little  later: 

In  the  final  year  the  work  is  organized 
on  a  different  basis,  for  the  pupils  are  then 
divided  into  as  many  as  five  theoretical 
and  four  practical  streams. 

Again  a  later  quote: 

But  the  Swedes  are  determined  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  segregation  that  operates  in 
this  country. 

Namely,  Britain.    And  finally: 

There  is  a  refreshing  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  much  more  general  education  and 
the  purpose  is  deliberately  to  reduce 
specialization  at  all  stages  for  pupils  up 
to  the  age  of  20.  It  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  employers  and  trade  unionists  alike 
argue  the  case  for  broader  education,, 
basing  their  argument  on  industrial  experi- 
ence. They  maintain  that  any  specialized 
education  was  quickly  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  speed  of  technological  change. 

So  here  you  have  in  Sweden  as  in  Britain 
very  serious  second  thoughts  about  the  pre- 
mature streaming  of  children.  This  isn't  new. 
As  the  Minister  commented  when  he  was  re- 
ferring, I  think,  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
history  in  tlie  United  States,  "this  sounds 
like  home,"  because  we  have  heard  much  of 
this  kind  of  thing  from  teachers,  from  parents, 
from  educational  experts.  They  wondered 
whether  it  was  wise  to  start  streaming  in  our 
own  secondary  schools  at  the  grade  9  level, 
whether  or  not  you  were  not  cutting  off  the 
late  bloomers  and  rushing  them  into  a  certain 
stream  of  education  from  which  the  whole 
forces  so  combined  that  it  made  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  escape  later 
from  that  stream. 

Then  there  is  a  related  aspect  to  which  I 
referred  a  moment  ago.  That  is  the  neces- 
sity for  a  new  look  at  our  educational 
system  in  terms  of  its  apparent  crushing  of 
a  child's  creativity.  I  was  rather  interested 
last  fall,  to  read  news  reports  of  that  ex- 
firebrand  of  the  Cabinet,   Robert  Macaulay, 
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who,  when  he  was  speaking  to  some  body  in 
the  city  here,  referred  to  the  great  harm  that 
our  educational  system  did  to  our  children. 
The  nub  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  comment  was 
summed  up  in  one  aspect  of  the  report  that 
was  carried  in  the  Toronto  Telegram,  which 
quotes  Mr.  Macaulay  as  saying: 

Our  educational  system  turns  alert, 
curious,  attentive,  confident,  assured,  inter- 
ested children  into  little  people  who  are 
afraid,  bored,  confused  and  under  great 
tension. 

Now,  it  may  be  argued  that  this  is  to  a 
degree  exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  disturbing  core  of  truth  in 
it.  Parents  and  educational  experts  have  been 
puzzled  as  they  examine  what  happens  in  an 
educational  system,  which  results  in  the 
tendency  to  ossify  the  thinking  of  a  child, 
to  put  him  into  a  straitjacket,  so  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  develop  in  the  fashion 
that  is  undoubtedly  the  theoretical  objective 
of  our  system— that  we  want  to  develop  the 
personality  and  each  of  the  abilities  of  the 
child. 

When  one  pursues  the  thinking  along  these 
particular  lines— the  question  that  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Macaulay— I  find  that  my  attention 
as  a  former  schoolteacher,  and  as  a  person 
interested  in  education  from  almost  every 
viewpoint  except  the  janitor  in  the  school,  I 
think- 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
He  is  important,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said,  as  a  person  having 
been  interested  and  involved  in  approaching 
education  from  every  angle  except  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  will  come  later. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  may  come  later,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  call  them  custodians 
now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  recall  one  year  between 
college  when  I  wheeled  cement  into  the  base- 
ment of  a  prospective  school  at  35  cents  an 
hour,  back  in  the  days  when  they  were  pay- 
ing people  about  the  equivalent  of  what  the 
civil  servants'  pay  is  still  here  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Before  we  got  off  on  this  tangent,  I  was 
about  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Frank 
Brown,  who  is  the  principal  of  Melbourne 
high  school  in  Florida.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, maybe  this  is  the  appropriate  day  to 
discuss  Mr.  Brown  and  his  ideas,  because  he 
happens  to  be  the  principal  of  the  school  at 


Cape  Kennedy.  Most  of  the  children  in  the 
school  are  the  children  of  the  people  who 
work  around  those  launching  pads  that  have 
projected  a  couple  of  American  astronauts 
into  this  rather  historic  flight  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  why  you  have  to 
be  careful  looking  at  that  school. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  grant  you  that  it  may 
well  be  that  you  have  a  group  of  people  who 
live  in  something  of  a  world  apart,  a  world 
that  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  van- 
guard. 

But  I  still  agree  with  the  basic  con- 
tention of  Frank  Brown,  namely  that  we  have 
our  school  system  in  something  of  a  strait- 
jacket  of  grades,  instead  of  the  phasing  that 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  natural  develop- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  abilities  and  the 
interests  of  a  child.  I  still  think  this  has  basic 
validity.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  so 
much  validity  that  I  have  learned,  by  way 
of  a  little  birdie,  that  one  of  the  first  items 
put  on  the  agenda  of  the  Hall  committee 
to  study  the  aims  and  objectives  of  education 
is  the  question  of  phasing  work  through 
schools,  rather  than  grading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  spent  a  little  time  in 
Melbourne,  so  I  do  know  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Very  good.  I  just  want 
to  quote,  by  way  of  underlining  this  observa- 
tion that  I  am  making,  Mr.  Chairman,  two 
or  three  comments  from  an  article  that  was 
written  by  Mr.  Brown.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
something  of  a  condensation  of  a  full-length 
book  that  he  has  done  on  this  same  topic.  In 
an  article  that  was  carried  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  of  November  1964,  he  said: 

We  simply  removed  all  grade  barriers 
and  let  the  school's  talented  students 
pursue  any  course  that  they  were  capable 
of  passing,  without  reference  to  the  grade 
to  which  they  had  been  promoted. 

Let  me  pause  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
really  is  not  so  revolutionary  that  it  is  un- 
known in  our  system.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  obtains  in  many  of  our  primary  grades— 
the  first  three— in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
They  go  at  their  own  pace,  and  then  they 
tend  to  get  into  the  regimentation  from  grades 
3  and  4  up.  Mr.  Brown  continued: 

The  outcome  exceeded  all  expectations. 
Increasing  numbers  of  students  eloquently 
met  the  challenge  and  their  parents  were 
enormously  pleased.  Community  appro- 
bation was  so  swift  and  convincing  that 
in    an  unbelievably   short   time   the   whole 
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process  of  grouping  children  into  grades 
had  spun  out  of  existence.  Once  the 
stumbHng  block  of  the  grade  had  been 
removed  we  were  able  to  concentrate  in 
earnest  on  the  development  of  a  new  brand 
of  education.  What  we  were  after  was  to 
organize  learning  on  a  radically  different 
basis  from  the  conventional  plan  which 
classifies  youngsters  in  grades,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  age.  The  idea  of  grouping 
students  by  age  into  grades  has  never  been 
more  than  a  poor  piece  of  technology.  For 
this  reason  the  most  urgent  problem  facing 
education  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
issue  of  how  to  gear  the  curriculum  to 
what  the  students  actually  know,  rather 
than  to  grades  to  which  they  have  been 
promoted.  We  named  this  revolutionary 
new  organization  a  phased  rather  than  a 
graded  curriculum. 

The  final  quotation  that  I  want  to  give  is: 
The  notion  of  phasing  deposes  and 
refutes  both  the  graded  organization  and 
the  concept  of  annual  promotion.  The 
purpose  is  to  replace  stops  and  starts  with 
continuous  learning  and  constant  advance. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
going  into  the  detail  because  we  get  into 
technicalities  here,  that  undoubtedly  it  will  be 
the  kind  of  thing  that  this  high-powered 
committee— if  I  may  borrow  the  adjective  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant,  with  regard  to  the 
Hall  committee— is  going  to  be  examining. 
But  I  suggest  that  that,  combined  with  the 
second  thoughts  about  the  validity  of  separat- 
ing our  children  into  the  very  bright  ones  and 
the  somewhat  less  bright,  and  down  the  scale 
until  you  get  those  that  are  just  a  stage 
or  so  above  retarded,  creates  serious  phycho- 
logical  effects  on  the  children  in  a  category 
that  are  potential  late  bloomers.  They 
are  licked  before  they  really  get  to  the  stage 
where  they  can  grapple  with  life's  problems. 
Therefore,  you  have  destined  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  life  to  that  category.  It  results 
sometimes  in  the  most  incredible,  perhaps 
irrational,  actions  on  the  part  of  parents,  who 
feel  hurt  that  their  children  are  put  in  this 
rather  than  a  higher  category. 

I  was  talking  a  week  or  two  ago  with  a 
public  school  teacher  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  I  will  not  even  identify  what  munici- 
pality he  comes  from.  He  stated  that  they 
have  eliminated  the  grading  or  this  tendency 
to  divide  the  grades  into  the  various  categories 
according  to  skills  in  their  schools.  Now,  this 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  done 
in  Sweden.  They  simply  do  not  divide  their 
groups  there  and  while  I,  as  a  former  teacher, 
recognize    the    administrative    problems    this 


may  create  within  an  educational  system,  I 
am  not  so  certain  that  if  we  can  get  over 
the  innate  conservatism  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, we  would  not  be  able  to  work  out 
another  administrative  system  that  we  could 
handle  without  undue  difficulties.  We  would 
be  getting  at  that  basic  problem  that  worries 
so  many  thinking  people  today,  and  the  one 
that  Robert  Macaulay,  in  his  inimitable  way, 
dramatized— the  tendency  of  a  school  system 
to  destroy  the  creativity  and  the  interest  of  a 
child,  rather  than  fulfilling  the  theoretical 
objective  of  a  school  system,  that  is  to 
develop  his  creativity  and  his  personality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  note,  in  the  context 
of  my  theme  and  my  text,  a  few  other 
developments  that  have  taken  place,  apart 
from  the  Robarts  plan,  and  indicate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  behind  the  times  in 
their  emergence  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
This,  therefore,  will  underline  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  got  to  work  to  catch  up 
from  these  years   of  neglect. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  trade 
school  situation.  I  have  talked  about  this, 
I  suppose,  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  the 
House  over  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  envisaged  by  Dr.  John 
Seath  as  the  result  of  a  report  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century.  It  was  envisaged  in  a 
statutory  sense  in  the  year  1911  and  in  the 
succeeding  50  years  we  built  one  trade  school 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  down  on  Nassau 
Street.  So  that  this  in  itself,  underlines  that 
we  are  50  years  behind  the  times. 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have 
moved  to  some  fulfillment.  You  have  had  a 
breaking-off,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Nassau 
school  into  our  school  of  automotive  trades, 
and  another  one,  the  name  of  which  escapes 
me  for  the  moment;  I  believe  that  it  is  under 
the  shadow  of  Casa  Loma.  We  have  a 
vocational  centre  in  Ottawa,  one  in  London 
and  plans  for  one  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  I 
understand  from  the  hon.  Minister's  state- 
ment that  we  also  have  plans  for  one  in 
Hamilton,  as  well  as  on  the  Niagara  peninsula. 

When  you  move  to  the  institute  of  tech- 
nology, we  have  had,  unquestionably,  the 
development  of  an  institute  of  technology 
that  is  of  a  high  calibre  in  Ryerson,  now  off 
on  its  own  as  an  independent  institution.  We 
also  have  some  seven  others  scattered  across 
the  province  of  Ontario,  but  grossly  in- 
adequate in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
post-secondary  education  for  those  who  are 
not  going  into  the  liberal  arts.  We  now  have, 
because  of  the  inadequacies  of  both  the  trade 
school  development  and  the  institute  of  tech- 
nology    development,     community     colleges 
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emerging.  As  I  pointed  out  on  second  read- 
ing, community  colleges  are  emerging  be- 
cause, once  again,  there  emerged  a  weakness 
in  the  concept  of  the  Robarts  plan.  The  com- 
munity colleges  are  designed  to  fill  the  gap. 
It  was  considered,  with  the  Robarts  plan,  that 
when  a  child  went  through  the  stream  to 
grade  12  that  if  he  went  to  post-secondary 
education  in  the  institute  of  technology,  his 
grade  12  would  be  satisfactory.  Or,  if  he  went 
to  the  labour  force,  that  degree  of  education 
from  the  high  school  would  be  satisfactory. 
Both  of  these  are  proving  to  be  inaccurate 
— beliind  the  times.  Increasingly,  our  in- 
stitutes of  technology  are  requiring  grade  13; 
increasingly,  our  children  are  finding  that  they 
cannot  compete  in  the  labour  force  if  they  go 
to  work  directly  from  grade  12,  that  they  must 
have  some  post-secondary  education.  So  we 
had  to  build  some  sort  of  a  system  that  would 
pick  up  directly  from  grade  12.  And  the  com- 
munity college  is  the  answer.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister states,  almost  as  if  this  were  planned, 
that  it  is  going  to  pick  up  in  1966  the  first 
graduates  under  the  Robarts  plan  in  the  four- 
year  courses.  I  repeat,  this  is  more  by  accident 
than  by  design.  Topsy,  in  her  development, 
just  happened  to  develop  at  that  right  point, 
in  terms  of  meeting  those  needs. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  back  to 
a  question  that  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister 
when  we  were  debating  this  issue  on  second 
reading.  Perhaps,  because  he  was  so  pre- 
occupied with  what  he  thought  were  the  mis- 
conceptions of  OUT  community  arts  colleges 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
or  perhaps  he  was  so  shaken  by  the  purple 
passages  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Thompson)  when  he  was  conjuring 
up  this  concept  of  ivy  ghettos  as  a  description 
of  our  imiversities;  perhaps  he  was  so  shaken 
by  all  that,  that  he  did  not  get  around  to 
answering  a  point  in  which  I  am  interested. 
I  am  going  to  insist  on  some  comment  from 
him  and  that  is,  a  rationalization  of  all  of 
this  very  varied  development  at  the  present 
time. 

The  news  reports  have  indicated  that  it 
is  likely  that  the  first  of  our  community  col- 
leges will  be  built  around  existing  institutes 
of  technology  or  vocational  centres.  The 
question  that  I  asked  on  second  reading  and 
that  I  repeat  here,  is:  Are  we,  in  effect,  for- 
saking the  original  concept  of  a  separate 
system  of  vocational  centres  across  the  whole 
of  the  province  of  Ontario?  Are  we,  in  effect, 
forsaking  the  original  concept  of  a  separate 
system  of  institutes  of  technology  across  the 
whole  of  Ontario,  and  are  we  going  to  wrap 
it  all  up  in  community  colleges,  which  will 
pick    up    from    post-secondary    education    or 


for  the  upgrading  or  training  of  the  unem- 
ployed or  the  various  other  adult  education 
aspects  of  the  community  college  work? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  plain  common- 
sense,  but  the  untidiness  of  the  pattern  does 
not  end  just  there.  I  am  interested,  for 
example,  in  noting  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks, that  the  hon.  Minister  referred  to  the 
new  technical  educational  centre  in  Hamil- 
ton— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
interrupt  here.  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  unfortunately  had  to  leave  the  House 
when  I  was  making  that  observation  in  my 
remarks  and  I  interjected  at  that  point  that, 
in  view  of  the  hon.  member's  comments  on 
the  second  reading  debate  of  the  bill  on 
colleges  of  the  fine  arts  and  technology,  there 
was  a  real  possibility  that  this  new  name 
that  was  mentioned  in  my  estimate  remarks 
may  never  come  into  being.  I  think  that  was, 
roughly,  the  interjection  that  I  made. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  draw,  perhaps 
prematurely,  the  conclusion  that  my  idea  that 
they  are  all  going  to  be  wrapped  into  one, 
including  the  forthcoming  technical  educa- 
tion centre  in  Hamilton,  is  correct.  But  I 
will  let  the  hon.  Minister  have  his  say  and 
will  not  try  to  put  words  in  his  mouth. 

Let  me  consider  another  interesting  tag-end 
in  this  picture.  I  refer  to  the  adult  education 
centre,  which  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
said  he  was  sure  was  not  thrown  into  the 
Riverdale  by-election  for  political  purposes— 
of  course,  this  would  never  happen  v^th  the 
government  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
I  could  not  be  persuaded  of  that,  no  matter 
how  long  you  talked,  but  what  I  am  inter- 
ested in  is  why  a  need  as  desperate  as  this 
adult  education  centre  should  be  frustrated 
as  long  as  it  has  been  by  the  various  devel- 
opments that  were  spelled  out  in  a  Globe 
and  Mail  editorial— in  terms  of  finding  a  site. 
It  now  seems  to  be  more  or  less  indefinitely 
postponed,  because  they  cannot  break 
through  the  impa.sse. 

However,  let  that  go  by.  The  point  that  I 
am  interested  in  at  the  moment  is:  Is  this  an 
institution  which,  as  an  adult  education 
centre,  is  going  to  deal  with  the  upgrading  of 
the  unemployed?  Is  it  going  to  be  so  special- 
ized that  it  is  apart  from  that  aspect  of  the 
work  that  would  normally  belong  to  a  com- 
munity college?  In  other  words,  this  is 
another  tag-end,  it  seems,  we  have  that  to 
tidy  up.  The  sooner  we  get  it  tidied  up  the 
sooner  we  will  lay  at  rest  a  lot  of  unneces- 
sary doubts  and  questions  that  are  being 
asked  as  to  what  exactly  is  the  direction  in 
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which  we  are  going  with  regard  to  these  very 
many  aspects  of  our  post-secondary  education 
at  the  present  time. 

But  with  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
back  to  my  basic  theme.  We  are  running 
madly,  not  only  to  keep  up  with  the  march 
of  time,  but  even  worse,  to  catch  up,  because 
of  those  years  of  neglect— basically  because 
we  are  50  years  behind  the  times,  particularly 
in  this  field  of  technical  education  which  was 
so  neglected  by  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  this  province  up  to  the  years  1959 
and  1960. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  turn,  in  the  next 
portion  of  my  remarks  to  deal  with  the  five 
programmes  that  have  been  mapped  out  to 
cope  with  technical  and  upgrading  education 
of  recent  years— the  joint  programmes  with 
the  government  at  Ottawa.  I  want  to  analyze 
them— and  this  has  been  touched  on  in  vary- 
ing degrees  in  other  debates  on  welfare  in 
the  House  this  year,  and  the  omnibus  debates 
of  the  Throne  and  the  Budget.  But,  at  the 
risk  of  a  minor  repetition,  I  think  it  would 
be  useful  in  a  rather  orderly  sequence  to  take 
a  look  at  each  of  these  programmes,  1  to 
5.  I  do  not  know  whether  hon.  members 
are  anything  like  me,  but  each  time  I  start 
to  think  about  these  programmes,  I  have  to 
take  a  moment  out  to  remind  myself  what 
exactly  is  in  programme  1  and  what  exactly  is 
in  programme  2.  And  so  for  their  own 
guidance  I  will  just  briefly  remind  them  of 
such. 

Programme  1  is  designed  to  supply  young 
people  in  vocational  and  technical  high 
schools  with  marketable  skills.  The  federal 
government  contributes  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost— this  is  within  our  secondary  school 
system— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  of  the  operating  cost. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  of  the  operating  cost 
—50  per  cent  of  the  capital  cost,  right? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  point  and 
the  basic  problem  which  has  emerged  here, 
is  an  unresolved  conflict  —  although  on 
paper  it  has  been  resolved— between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour.  I  am  hoping  that  some 
time  soon  the  pleas  that  have  been  made  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
will  be  carried  beyond  writing  letters,  to  the 
setting  out  of  the  theoretical  division  of 
responsibilities  to  bring  the  various  parties 
together,  even  if  it  requires  bringing  a  few 
heads  together  and  knocking  them.  As  late 
as  last  week  the  situation  was  unresolved. 
Let  me  put  it  to  the  House  by  means  of  a 
few  quotations  in  a  release  from  M.  J.  Fen- 


wick,  who  incidentaly  is  one  of  the  Hall 
committee,  vice-president  of  the  Ontario 
federation  of  labour  in  charge  of  educational 
activities  within  that  body.  Last  January  he 
said: 

A  seven-man  educational  committee  of 
the  federation  of  labour,  which  is  meeting 
early  in  February,  will  be  asking— 

and  incidentally,  I  might  interrupt,  they  did 

ask: 

—Premier  Robarts  to  resolve  the  apparent 
jurisdictional  feud  between  two  Ontario 
government  departments,  education  and 
labour,  as  to  which  is  promoting  vocational 
studies  in  industrial  training.  Unless  the 
Premier  acts  immediately,  this  province's 
reorganized  programmes  of  studies,  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  the  Robarts  plan, 
will  fall  flat  on  its  face.  Industrial  training 
will  suffer  an  equally  sordid  end. 

The  federation  education  committee  has 
received  complaints  from  a  number  of  high 
school  principals  that  vocational  studies  in 
their  schools  have  been  rendered  useless 
because  the  apprenticeship  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  refuses  to  recognize 
skilled  time  spent  in  secondary  school 
courses. 

Another  area  of  dispute  between  The  De- 
partments of  Labour  and  Education  are 
worker-training  programmes.  Under  joint 
federal-provincial  agreement.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  charged  with  imple- 
menting manpower  training  prograrrmies. 
The  Department  of  Labour  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  is  entering  the  field  of 
industrial  training  on  a  total  basis,  which 
incorporates  its  previous  activity  of  appren- 
ticeship training.  These  new  programmes 
come  under  the  scope  of  the  amended 
Apprenticeship  and  Trade  Qualifications 
Act,  1964,  and  its  regulations. 

The  confusion  which  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  Ontario  schools  in  the  precarious 
position  in  which  all  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation has  been  thrown  by  the  action  of  the 
labour  department  has  made  it  imperative - 
that  the  Premier  intervene. 

Because,  as  they  point  out,  and  this  is  my 
final  quotation  from  Mr.  Fenwick's  release: 
Now  Mr.  Rowntree  announces  in  his 
blueprint  for  The  Department  of  Labour, 
among  other  items,  "new  and  flexible  on- 
the-job  training  programmes  to  meet  in- 
dustry's current  and  projected  needs  for 
skilled   workers." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  apparently  did  come 
to  the  ear  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and 
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the  hon.  Prime  Minister  replied  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Fenwick  on  March  16,  1965.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  stated  in  his  letter: 

As  >'0u  \\'ere  aware,  the  apprenticeship 
training  s\stem  has  been  operated  for  many 
years  jointly  by  the  two  departments.  The 
Department  of  Labour  has  been  responsible 
for  that  portion  of  the  training  programme 
carried  out  on  the  job  in  the  nomial  work 
setting.  The  Department  of  Education, 
through  the  trade  schools,  has  provided  the 
associated  or  supplementary  class  instruc- 
tion in  the  theoretical  foundations  of  the 
trades.  Essentially  this  same  division  will 
now  be  carried  forward  into  shorter  term 
and  more  specific  training  programmes  that 
are  operated  under  programme  4  and  other 
allied  provisions  of  the  federal-provincial 
agreement. 

In  other  words.  The  Department  of 
Labour  will  be  responsible  for  all  aspects 
of  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
training  programmes  undertaken  on  the 
job  and  designed  to  develop  specific  skills 
related  to  specific  employment.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  will  be  responsible 
for  all  other  forms  of  training. 

An  interdepartmental  committee  con- 
sisting of  senior  representatives  of  both 
departments  will  be  established  to  act  as  a 
channel  of  communication  between  the 
two  departments  to  jointly  determine  train- 
ing needs  and  prescribed  methods  of  satis- 
fying them  and  to  co-ordinate  the  pro- 
motion, developmental  and  operational 
activities  of  both  departments,  so  that  train- 
ing and  educational  programmes  will  tie  in 
with  each  other  at  all  levels. 

Now  I  will  cease  the  quotation  from  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  letter  at  that  point. 

I  repeat,  I  was  assured  that,  as  a  result 
of  a  meeting  as  late  as  last  week,  people 
who  are  involved— and  I  will  not  bother  nam- 
ing them,  because  this  is  obviously  getting 
into  politics  and  it  may  complicate  their 
life— in  these  training  programmes  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  say  that  the  situation  is  unresolved; 
that  there  is  still,  in  effect,  an  effort  to  pursue 
this  objective  at  the  operational  level,  if  you 
will,  both  on  The  Department  of  Labour  side 
and  The  Department  of  Education.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that,  while  there  may  be  little 
empires  that  are  being  protected  and  some- 
body above  those  who  guide  the  destinies 
of  these  little  empires  have  to  step  in,  public 
welfare  dictates  that  they  should  step  in  and 
resolve  these  difficulties  so  that  we  will  not 
have  the  unnecessary  complications. 

Now  I  go  to  programme  2,  Mr.  Chairman, 


for  which  the  federal  government  pays  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost.  Is  that  operation  as 
well  as  capital?  Is  it  designed  to  train  tech- 
nicians at  the  post-secondary  level?  I  think 
it  is  accurate  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
programme  2  has  perhaps  developed  fewer 
bugs  than  any  of  the  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  programme  1 
really  has  fewer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  the  smaller? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  has  fewer  bugs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fewer  bugs  in  it?  Well, 
it  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  I  will  not 
pursue  the  point  any  further.  However,  what 
I  want  to  draw  attention  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  have  so  much  further  to  go.  I  was 
very  interested  in  getting  a  quick  introduc- 
tion as  to  exactly  what  the  situation  is;  to 
go  back  to  tlie  rather  recent  and  not  too 
out-of-date  testimony  of  the  former  super- 
intendent of  the  technological  and  trade 
branch,  Lome  Johnston,  before  the  select 
committee  on  youth  last  September.  On  page 
234  Mr.  Johnston,  in  discussing  the  relative 
position  of  engineers,  technologists,  techni- 
cians and  craftsmen,  made  this  comment,  and 
I  am  quoting: 

On  preparing  our  brief  we  were  discus- 
sing what  we  called  the  pyramid,  which 
we  have  talked  about  many,  many  times. 
If  you  compare  our  situation  in  Canada 
with  that  of  Europe,  we  find  in  Europe 
that  the  engineers  are  at  the  point  or  pin- 
nacle of  the  pyramid  and,  in  numbers 
compared  to  the  other  classes,  they  are 
relatively  few.  We  have  the  engineers 
forming  the  pinnacle  and,  we  come  down 
the  pyramid,  we  have  more  technologists; 
and  further  down  we  have  more  tech- 
nicians and  we  have  the  great  broad  base 
of  craftsmen. 

In  Canada,  this  pyramid  is  almost  in- 
\'erted.  We  have  a  great  number  of 
engineers;  we  have  fewer  technologists; 
and,  up  until  the  last  few  years,  we  had 
virtually  no  technicians;  and  we  are  right 
out   of  skilled   craftsmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  one  is  talking  about 
education  or  whether  one  is  talking  about 
the  requirements  for  development  of  a 
modern  economy,  to  be  able  to  sustain  the 
kind  of  economic  development  we  have  in 
Canada  at  the  present  time— that  is  a  most 
revealing  and  disturbing  kind  of  statement, 
and  I  am  convinced  it  is  strictly  accurate. 
We  are— I  come  back  to  my  theme  again— 50 
years  behind  the  times  in  terms  of  the  kind 
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of  educational  system  that  Dr.  John  Seath 
went  across  and  took  a  look  at  in  Britain  and 
Europe  in  the  year  1908,  when  he  came  back 
and  reported  to  the  government;  and  succes- 
sive Liberal  and  Tory  governments  have  done 
nothing  about  it  for  a  period  of  50  years 
since. 

We  are  so  far  behind  that  we  have  this 
sort  of  basic  pyramid  of  skills,  in  our  society 
today,  absolutely  standing  on  its  head.  We 
have  a  lot  of  engineers,  many  of  whom  are 
v/asting  their  time  and  their  skills  at  jobs 
that  should  be  handled  by  a  technologist  or 
even  a  technician.  We  have  inadequate  tech- 
nologists; we  have  inadequate  technicians; 
we  are  only  getting  around  to  training  them 
now;  and  we  have  a  situation  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  craftsmen— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  hon.  member  means 
an  inadequate  supply. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  an  inadequate  supply 
of  them.  And  we  are  now  facing  the  situ- 
ation, as  far  as  craftsmen  are  concerned, 
where  we  have  run  out  of  them. 

That,  I  think,  underlines,  if  not  the  in- 
adequacy of  programme  2,  at  least  the  in- 
adequacy of  what  we  have  been  able  to  do 
within  it  because  of  the  almost  incredible 
need  for  development  of  skilled  people. 

However,  I  move  to  programme  3.  This 
programme,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  has  three  objectives:  To 
assist  employed  persons  wishing  to  upgrade 
their  skills;  to  help  those  about  to  enter 
employment;  to  provide  training  for  those 
individuals  wishing  to  retrain  for  a  change 
of  occupation.  This  is  a  programme,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
involved,  is  really  pathetic.  The  report  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  at  the  end  of  March, 
1964— and  I  have  not  seen  up-to-date  figures, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  were  that  much  of 
an  improvement  that  I  am  going  to  mis- 
represent the  figure  by  quoting  the  ones 
from  the  past  year— only  21,000  persons  out 
of  a  labour  force  of  seven  million  received 
training  under  this  section. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  testimony  of  Lome  Johnston  before  the 
select  committee  on  youth,  to  raise  a  number 
of  questions  of  the  hon.  Minister.  For  ex- 
ample, on  page  238,  Mr.  Johnston  was 
referring  to  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being 
done  in  his  department,  in  trying  to  identify 
areas  in  which  they  might  be  able  to  develop 
courses.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  approached  the  contractors  association 
and  that  they  had  worked  out,  and  were 
presumably  initiating  last  September— at  the 


beginning  of  this    academic   year   classes   in 

Ottawa;   on  Nassau  Street  here  in  Toronto; 

and  in  London— some  20   in  each  of  these, 

and  he  said: 

We  are  striving  at  all  times  to  identify 
new  areas  such  as  these  where  we  can  be 
of  service  in  training  a  technician. 

I  will  leave  my  comment  with  regard  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  only  one  man  involved  in 
trying  to  discover  where  these  courses  might 
be  designated,  so  that  they  could  develop 
them  and  introduce  them  in  the  system, 
until  a  little  later.  But  I  was  curious  with 
reference  to  programme  3,  and  its  over- 
all inadequacies  in  terms  of  numbers,  to  have 
an  up-to-date  report  from  the  hon.  Minister 
as  to  what  has  happened,  for  example,  in  that 
course  that  was  worked  out  with  the  con- 
tractors association;  or  any  others  that  may 
have  emerged  in  the  last  six  or  eight  months. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  programme  4. 
This  is  the  programme  that  is,  in  its  own 
way,  perhaps  most  exciting,  but  it  is  like 
the  story  of  public  housing  in  Ontario.  For 
years  we  took  a  look  at  the  public  housing 
in  Toronto  and  this  was  symbolized  as  an 
example  of  public  housing  through  the  whole 
country.  It  was  a  monument  to  what  had 
not  been  done,  really,  rather  than  a  monu- 
ment to  what  had  been  done.  In  programme 
4  I  think  we  have  the  same  kind  of  a  story, 
with  reference  to  the  so-called  leap  pro- 
gramme—the upgrading  of  skills  by  in-plant 
training  within  the  province  of  Ontario.  This 
has  been  one  that  industry  has  not  been 
persuaded  to  tackle  with  any  great  degree 
of  vigour.  As  I  recall  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Johnston,  he  stated  that  there  were  cases 
that  were  emerging  in  two  or  three  other 
parts  of  the  province,  and  that  would  pre- 
sumably be  in  operation  by  now.  Indeed,  he 
referred  to  one  in  eastern  Ontario,  one  in 
northern  Ontario  and  one  in  western  Ontario. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
report  to  us  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
terms  of  being  able  to  chart  a  course  and  to 
get  industry  to  act  on  a  greater  degree  of 
in-plant  training. 

Moving  on  now  to  programme  5,  and  the 
retraining  of  the  unemployed,  which  is 
basically  the  objective  of  programme  5:  This 
is  something  that  has  been  discussed  so  often 
in  the  House,  in  terms  of  the  incredible  num- 
ber of  people  who  drop  out,  so  that  maybe 
only  half  of  those  who  enter  the  course  ulti- 
mately graduate.  It  is  rather  an  encouraging 
record  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  those 
who  get  jobs  when  they  do  graduate.  I  think 
a  figure  as  high  as  84  per  cent,  has  been 
quoted.    But  the  limited  numbers  in  the  first 
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instance— indeed,  in  the  first  year,  the  num- 
ber was  something  hke  36,000  for  the  whole 
of  Canada;  only  10  per  cent  of  the  un- 
employed, and  of  that  36,000,  more  than 
half  of  them,  dropped  out.  We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  terms  of  making  that  an 
effecti\e  kind  of  programme. 

The  general  observation,  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  flows  from  all  of  this,  is  the 
vigour  and  the  imagination  with  which  we 
are  pursuing  the  development  of  these  pro- 
grammes. Here  again  I  want  to  come  back  to 
what  strikes  me  as  being  the  nub  of  the 
whole  issue,  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee in  which  some  of  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  were  putting  their  fingers  on 
the  weak  spots.  I  am  quoting  now  from 
page  254  of  the  testimony  before  the  select 
committee  on  youth,  last  September.  The 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  North  (Mr. 
Wells)  was  testifying: 

Have  you  ever  thought  in  your  depart- 
ment that  anything  can  be  done  like  this? 
As  we  all  know,  in  this  field  there  are  a 
great  number  of  school  boards  who  move 
in  and  decide  what  courses  they  are  going 
to  have.  Everybody  uses  his  own  yard- 
stick and  thinks  up  what  is  needed.  I  think 
this  is  where  we  are  missing  the  mark. 
Is  there  any  central  person  or  organization 
in  your  department  who  could  act  as  the 
vocational  research  department  to  provide 
for  the  whole  province  some  guide  posts, 
where  they  should  be  going  and  what  type 
of  things  they  should  be  giving?  Does 
anybody  research  all  the  various  fields  and 
find  out?  We  are  crazy  to  be  building 
shops  because  even  in  this  field  there  is  no 
chance  of  half  of  them  getting  into 
apprenticeship.  School  boards  would  have 
to  have  this  information  available  and 
show  them  what  the  trends  are. 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  is  very  little  of  that 
being  done  at  the  present  time.  There  may 
be  some  that  may  develop. 

Mr.  Wells:  Is  this  not  the  logical  thing? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Very  definitely. 

The  Chairman  (the  hon.  member  for 
Kingston  (Mr.  Apps)  ):  We  should  ask  Mr. 
Johnston  what  influence  your  department 
has,  what  liaison  your  department  has  in 
influencing  the  vocational  schools. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  have  complete  in- 
fluence and  control  over  the  vocational 
schools,  institutes  of  trades  and  institutes 
of  technology.  In  the  secondary  school 
level,  very  little,  because  it  comes  under 
the  superintendent  of  secondary  education. 


So  here  you  have  this  division  right  within 
The  Department  of  Education,  where  a  great 
deal  of  this  training  is  taking  place,  not  under 
the  superintendent  of  technology  and  trades 
branch,  but  under  the  department  of 
secondary  education. 

Then    the   hon.    member   for   Scarborough 
Centre  (Mr.  Peck)  intervened: 

Just  to  pursue  what  Mr.  Wells  has  said, 
there  is  something  that  bothers  me.  Since 
the  federal-provincial  training  programme 
came  into  effect,  Mr.  Wells  said,  certain 
school  boards  decide  they  are  going  to 
build  a  vocational  school  and  the  officials 
draw  up  various  courses  that  they  feel 
should  go  into  this  school,  and  it  will  be 
given  to  the  advisory  vocational  committee 
and  eventually  to  the  board,  and  kicked 
back  and  forth.  Somebody  on  the  board 
in  the  particular  industry  would  say,  "I 
think  we  need  a  course  in  chemistry."  I 
am  using  the  example  of  what  happened 
in  one  of  the  schools  in  Scarborough.  This 
course  is  set  up.  It  seems  to  me,  these 
courses  are  set  up  in  relation  to  what  is 
needed  in  industry.  This  would  have  to 
be  a  provincial  organization  on  which  The 
Department  of  Education  and  vocational 
people  and  industry  can  sit  down  at  various 
times  and  try  to  assess  what  the  needs  are. 
We  do  not  like  to  see  this  classic  example— 
I  think  in  Cornwall,  the  retraining  pro- 
gramme was  started,  and  they  picked  up 
unemployed  welders  and  trained  12 
welders,  and  when  the  course  was  finished 
they  had  13  unemployed  welders  in  Corn- 
wall. This  is  a  classic  example.  I  am  sure 
it  has  happened  over  and  over  again. 

To  be  fair,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Johnston  in- 
tervened later  and  said  that  this  got  national 
coverage  but  it  had  never  happened  in  Corn- 
wall, but  I  think  Mr.  Peck's  point  is  valid, 
that  this  kind  of  thing  has  been  happening. 
Mr.   Peck  continued: 

How  many  bricklayers  are  needed?  We 
have  a  course  in  school  for  bricklaying. 
How  many  carpenters  are  needed?  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  attempt  to  assess  these 
in  terms  of  what  industry  needs.  We 
may  be  getting  further  into  technology, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  right  phrase  is, 
people  are  needed  to  service  these  machines 
which  are  coming  in,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  attempt  from  anybody  to 
try  and  tie  down  these  various  trades  in 
how  they  can  work  out  through  our  school 
programme. 

Now,  a  little  later,  Mr.  Peck  picks  up  again: 

I   am   not   picking  out  welding   or  any 

particular  trade.   I   am  talking   about  the 
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overall  concept  of  training  youngsters  or 
maybe  older  people,  to  fit  in  where  they 
are  needed,  and  the  training  to  be  of  value 
so  that  they  can  fit  directly  into  the  job, 
or  further  on-the-job  training  which  can 
be  done  in  conjunction  with  industry  in 
which  they  could  easily  fit  into  one  of  these 
jobs.  There  are  so  many  openings  and  so 
much  unemployment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  some 
way  that  industry  and  educational  people 
can  pull  together  and  decide  what  is 
needed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  nub  of  it. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  agree  with  you.  We 
have  done  a  fair  bit  along  this  line.  We 
have  had  an  extensive  survey  done  which 
became  available  to  us  within  the  last 
couple  of  months.  This  was  a  survey  on  a 
national  basis  which  attempts  to  predict 
the  needs  in  various  trades  in  the  coming 
years.  We  have  developed  a  very  close 
liaison  with  tlie  Canadian  manufacturers 
association.  I  agree  with  what  you  are 
saying  wholeheartedly.  There  are  problems 
in  that  it  appears  difficult  for  industry  to 
tell  us  their  exact  needs  five  or  10  years 
from   now. 

Then  later  in  the  same  sequence  of  that 
debate,  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr. 
Troy)  intervened  and  said: 

Have  you  any  research  people  in  your 
branch? 

Now,  after  the  whole  point  has  been  made, 
surely  this  is  the  nub  of  it.  Here  we  are 
going  to  find  out  what  we  need,  we  are 
going  to  get  to  the  answers  instead  of  wander- 
ing around  in  the  dark  on  this  manpower 
problem. 

Have  you  any  research  people  in  your 
branch? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  have  one  man  whose  job 
it  is  to  try  to  cover  this  area  and  who  is 
in  contact  with  business  and  industry.  One 
man  cannot  do  it. 

For  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  why  we 
need  to  go  on  any  longer.  At  the  provincial 
level,  if  we  cannot  get  an  adequate  coping 
of  this  problem  at  the  federal  level— and  I 
will  concede  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Rowntree)  that  they  have  been  wander- 
ing around  in  the  dark  at  the  federal  level 
on  the  issue,  but  here  we  are  responsible  for 
the  educational  systems.  We  are  responsible 
for  implementing  programmes  1  to  5;  we  are 
responsible  for  the  vocational  centres  and 
the  institutes  of  technology,  and  it  is  surely 


little  short  of  ludicrous  that  there  should  be 
so  much  validity  in  the  wondering  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  not  teaching  obsolete 
trades;  whether  or  not  we  are  not  spending 
tens  of  million  of  dollars  on  buildings  that 
are  inadequate,  in  terms  of  that  rather  de- 
lightfully entitled  article  that  June  Callwood 
did,  in  which  the  Jackson  quote  was:  "To- 
morrow is  here  and  we  are  all  set  for  yester- 
day"—an  article  in  Macleans  magazine  on 
January  23  of  this  year. 

It  is  really  worrying  and  absurd;  we  must 
get  down  to  the  answering  of  these  questions^ 
and  no  one  man— if  he  were  Solomon  and  all 
of  Solomon's  superiors  rolled  into  one— no 
one  man  is  going  to  be  able  to  get  all  the 
answers. 

A  start  was  made  by  the  committee  that 
was  headed  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  (Mr.  Simonett) 
that  looked  into  manpower,  but  this  is  a 
continuing  need.  I  cannot  understand,  in  a 
department  where  there  has  been  an  encour- 
aging degree  of  imagination  in  coping  with 
the  problems  in  trying  to  catch  up  with  these 
years  of  neglect— when  you  face  an  age 
when  catching  up  is  not  good  enough,  be- 
cause the  times  are  rushing  ahead  of  you 
once  again— why  there  is  not  a  willingness; 
to  tackle  this  problem  by  getting  a  whole 
coterie  of  people  to  work  on  it.  Get  a  dozeri 
—15,  20  or  25— it  will  be  far  better  to  spend 
the  money  on  getting  the  necessary  force 
to  be  able  to  get  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions instead  of  wandering  around  in  the  dark 
as  we  have  been  up  to  the  present  time. 

That  brings  me  to  a  comment  on  the  Hall 
committee.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant; 
I  think  that  most  of  the  questions  he  put  to 
the  hon.  Minister  are  particularly  valid.  I  have 
some  big  question  marks  in  my  mind  as  to» 
what  was  the  original  concept  of  the  com- 
mittee's approach— not  the  committee,  because 
the  objective  is  clear.  It  is  to  clarify  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  education. 

For  example,  I  think,  on  the  basis  of  what 
has  happened  up  until  now,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  is  going  to  be  disappointed 
if  he  thinks  that  this  committee  can  come- 
up  with  anything  like  a  report  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Hall  committee  report  oa 
medical  insurance.  That  committee  had  a 
large  staff  that  worked  for  years.  Indeed, 
according  to  reports  I  have  been  able  to  get 
in  bits  and  pieces— it  is  not  public  informa- 
tion—of the  early  meetings  of  the  Hall  com- 
mittee, I  almost  got  the  impression  that  the 
chairman  thought  they  were  going  to  have  a 
few  discussions  and  they  would  conclude  the 
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activities  this  fall.  But  only  slowly  has  he 
realized  the  proportions  of  the  task  into  which 
he  was  lured,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  by  the 
government. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  do  you  know?  That  is  very 
interesting.  Have  you  got  the  hon.  Minister's 
office  bugged? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  ask  me  how  I 
know,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  what  I  am 
stating  is  authoritative. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
good  enough  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  will  just  have  to 
accept  my  word  for  it.  Under  the  rules  of  this 
House  you  cannot  impute  motives  to  me, 
nor  dispute  my  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  committee  met 
once  for  an  organizational  meeting,  and  for  a 
dinner  that  the  hon.  Minister  gave  them  back 
in  April  when  it  was  set  up.  They  met  again 
early  this  month  and  set  up  an  agenda.  They 
are  now  going  to  solicit  briefs,  and  these 
briefs  will  be  in— or  at  least  an  indication  of 
the  briefs— by  the  first  of  July.  They  will 
hear  the  briefs  this  fall  and  next  year. 

I  am  100  per  cent  in  support  of  the  kind 
of  study  in  depth  by  a  committee  that  is 
starting  out  in  the  area  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  grade  6,  but  has  to  examine  the 
whole  scope  of  our  educational  system, 
ultimately.  I  just  have  these  reservations, 
when  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  chair- 
man had  no  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the 
job  that  he  was  taking  on,  and  whether  he 
has  the  time,  or  ultimately  the  interest,  to 
pursue  this  in  the  fashion  that  undoubtely 
he  could  pursue  it,  as  he  did  in  Medicare 
for  two,  three,  four  or  even  five  years.  At  the 
moment  it  is  kindergarten  to  grade  6— what 
is  it  going  to  be  when  he  gets  into  the 
secondary  and  into  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  post-secondary  education? 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  very  good  thing, 
except  that  there  are  many  aspects  of  it  on 
which,  until  now,  the  hon.  Minister  has  to 
give  us  a  bit  more  detail,  and  some  assurance 
if  it  is  really  going  to  be  a  meaningful  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  turn  from  this 
theme  of  being  50  years  behind  the  times  in 
our  educationj^l,  system,  I  have  one  further 
chapter. 

Last  fall,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
reminded  us  in  the  Medicare  debate  earlier 
this  week,  this  government  announced  a  very 
commendable  programme  in  terms  of  expand- 
ing medical  educational  facilities.  The  details 


of  that  are  known  to  the  House,  but  what  I 
want  to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister  in  very 
forceful  terms,  is  what  is  being  done  by  him, 
as  the  Minister  responsible  for  education  in 
this  province,  to  meet  the  wide  range  of 
personnel  needs  to  implement  the  public 
policies— the  public  assistance  policies,  if  I 
may  use  that  term— in  the  province  of  On- 
tario? For  years  we  have  had  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile),  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Grossman)  rise  in  this  House  and  outline  very 
important  and  desirable  programmes  within 
their  departments.  When  we  really  put  them 
to  the  test,  their  answer  has  been  that  they 
simply  cannot  get  personnel  at  the  top  pro- 
fessional level,  or  at  the  various  technologists' 
or  technicians'  level,  to  be  able  to  back  up 
the  professionals. 

Some  day,  it  seems  to  me,  this  government 
has  to  quit  making  excuses  and  they  have 
to  tackle  at  the  training  level,  and  at  the 
educational  level,  the  turning  out  of  adequate 
people  to  meet  their  own  needs.  Obviously, 
you  cannot  do  it  without  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  whole  of  society  because,  generally 
speaking,  your  salary  levels  are  less,  therefore 
you  are  going  to  have  a  little  difficulty  in 
attracting  your  share  of  them. 

We  have  rudimentary  retraining  pro- 
grammes in  some  of  the  departments.  There 
is  a  retraining  programme,  for  example,  in 
reform  institutions— rather,  a  training  pro- 
gramme. But  it  is  not  a  very  efficient  kind 
of  thing,  in  terms  of  the  overall  system,  be- 
cause there  is  a  high  degree  of  wastage. 
The  people  are  leaving  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  in  considerable  propor- 
tions because  of  the  general  dissatisfaction 
with  both  the  conditions  of  the  work  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  nature  of  the  vi'ork. 

We  have  some  in-training  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  there  have  been  some  minor 
approaches  in  terms  of  child  care,  but  this  is 
only  toying  with  a  desperate  need.  The 
government,  through  its  various  Ministers, 
has  proclaimed  this  need.  Everybody  in 
society  who  is  trying  to  implement  these 
programmes  has  been  emphasizing  the 
desperate  shortage  of  people.  So  my  question 
to  the  hon.  Minister  is:  What  is  he  doing? 
Is  he  sitting  down  with  the  hon.  Ministers 
that  I  have  mentioned  as  a  start,  as  he 
presumably  sat  down  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
after  the  Hall  commission  had  done  the  job 
for  him  and  pointed  out  exactly  what  should 
be  done?    It  presented  them  with  a  recom- 
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mendation;    you   accepted   the   recommenda- 
tion, and  have  implemented  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  university  afiFairs 
committee  is  working  on  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  What  committee  is 
working  on  the  other  aspects  of  it?  This  is 
my  point,  and  I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister 
to  address  himself  to  it.  After  he  has  made 
some  comments,  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis) 
will  undoubtedly  return  to  this  topic,  because 
it  is  one  that  he  is  extremely  interested  in; 
it  is  raised  in  conjunction  with  the  depart- 
ments in  which  he  has  the  lead-off  respon- 
sibility in  our  group. 

Now  I  turn,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  two  or 
three  other  aspects  of  the  educational  system, 
and  the  hon.  Minister's  introductory  remarks, 
not  necessarily  related  to  my  theme  of  being 
50  years  behind  the  times.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  first  one  is  related  to  it  or  not, 
because  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  so  about 
the  question  of  religious  education  in  our 
schools.  The  hon.  Minister  has  announced 
that  he  has  appointed  a  committee  that  is 
going  to  be  headed  by  Keillor  Mackay,  who 
is  so  well  known  to  all  hon.  members  of  the 
House.  This  committee  is  going  to  look  into 
this  very  controversial  issue  and  bring  him 
a  report.  The  hon.  Minister  has  said  that 
he  thought  it  was  wise  to  wait  for  the  con- 
sidered views  of  this  report  rather  than  jump- 
ing in  with  action  that  might  be  premature 
and  be  divisive,  along  with  all  the  other 
divisive  forces  within  this  question  at  the 
moment. 

Generally  speaking,  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  programme  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  indicated.  I  think  we  might  as  well 
face  the  fact  that  the  province  of  Ontario 
got  off  on  an  experiment  in  1944,  the  results 
of  which  have  become  increasingly  a  matter 
of  dispute  and  soul-searching  among  a  grow- 
ing proportion  of  our  population.  There  is  no 
other  jurisdiction  in  the  North  American 
continent  that  has  religious  education  in  the 
schools  in  the  fashion  we  have  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  with  the  exception  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  in  its  rather  unique 
situation  of  two  school  systems,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Newfoundland,  whose  school  systems 
are  almost  completely  within  the  religious 
framework.  Certainly  they  were  in  the  initial 
stages. 

I  think  it  is  also  accurate,  notwithstanding 
the  comments  of  some  of  my  hon.  friends  in 
the  Liberal  Party,  that  this  is  an  issue  that 
cuts  across  party  lines.  I  would  frankly 
acknowledge,   as   the  hon.    Minister   pointed 


out,  that  when  the  issue  was  raised  in  the 
House  in  1944  and  1945  that  the  CCF  group 
of  the  day  were  divided  on  the  issue;  the 
leader  was  opposed  to  it,  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  group  were  for  it.  But  I 
think  it  cuts  across  party  lines  and  if  that 
division  has  not  emerged  at  the  caucus  level 
in  the  Liberal  Party,  I  am  glad  to  find  one 
issue  on  which  there  is  not  a  division  in 
their  ranks.  But  I  can  assure  them  that  it 
exists  in  the  ranks  of  their  members  across 
the  province. 

In  other  words,  I  hope  this  is  an  issue  that 
we  can  treat  in  an  above-party,  non-partisan 
sense,  and,  perhaps,  putting  it  in  the  first 
instance  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Keiller  Mackay,  is  a  very 
good  move.  I  was  rather  taken  with  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Minister  on  page 
42  of  the  mimeographed  portion  of  his  report 
to  us  yesterday,  where  he  said  on  one  hand: 
Serious  doubts   are  being  raised  in  the 

minds    of   our  people    as   to   whether   the 

present     system     of     religious     instruction 

should  be  continued. 

And  then  further,  he  added: 

It  is  my  own  impression,  however,  that 
the  majority  of  our  people  would  consider 
it  a  retrograde  step  to  eliminate  entirely 
from  the  classroom  all  subject  matter  which 
has  to  do  with  character  building,  ethics, 
social  attitudes,  and  morals,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  the  consensus  of  this  House. 

In  my  view,  it  is.  I  think  there  is  a  con- 
sensus; indeed,  I  suspect  that  a  concensus 
has  emerged.  When  you  get  to  the  point,  for 
example,  where  you  have  the  three  Toronto 
newspapers  all  seeing  eye-to-eye,  either  a 
concensus  has  arrived  or  the  millennium,  one 
or  the  other,  and  I  think  it  is  the  consensus. 
Underlining  it  was  an  editorial  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  just  a  few  days  ago  on 
May  31,  where  they  pointed  to  the  decision 
of  the  Anglican  synod  of  Niagara  Falls, 
where  the  Star  contended  that  they  had 
taken  "a  fair-minded  and  reahstic  stand  on 
the  subject  of  religious  education  in  the 
public  schools." 

The  synod  approved  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  provincial  government  to  establish  a 
course  in  world  religions  in  the  public 
schools.  I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
debate  that  produced  that  resolution,  or  the 
nature  of  the  thinking,  but  if  I  guess  it  cor- 
rectly, I  think  it  is  essentially  the  same  kind 
of  thinking  as  was  in  that  paragraph  in  the 
hon.  Minister's  introductory  statement  where 
he  refers  to  the  consensus  in  this  House— of 
a  support  for  the  proposition  that  we  do  not 
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want  to  ignore  completely  the  study  of  moral 
values,  and  perhaps  within  the  context  of 
studying  all  of  tlie  great  rehgions  in  the 
world. 

For  those  who  are  convinced  that  the 
Christian  rehgion  is  the  superior  religion  in 
the  world,  its  obvious  merits  and  qualities 
will  become  obvious.  But  we  should  not 
impose  on  any  one  group,  views  that  will  be 
regarded  by  the  others  as  unacceptable  and, 
therefore,  be  accused  of  proselytizing.  In 
short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that,  speaking  on  behalf  of  our 
group,  we  are  very  clear  in  our  own  mind 
what  we  think  should  be  done,  namely,  that 
we  should  review  and  change  the  decision 
that  was  made  in  1944  and  1945,  but  we  are 
wilhng  to  abide  by  tlie  approach  that  the 
hon.  Minister  has  accepted  of  first  seeking 
recommendations  from  the  Mackay  commit- 
tee. 

I  turn  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  series 
of  issues  that  the  hon.  Minister  dealt  with, 
and  which  I  am  going  to  lump  together 
because  I  think  they  are  related.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  taken  a  very  commendable  inter- 
est in  developing  among  the  students  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  indeed  the  general 
public,  a  greater  awareness  of  our  history. 
The  fact,  for  example,  that  as  great  a  figure— 
and  he  is  not  now  a  Tory,  in  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's terms,  "he  belongs  to  all  the  people"— 
as  great  a  figure  as  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
should  have  been  neglected  so  incredibly  by 
everybody  including  Conservatives  in  this 
country  until  the  last  two  or  three  years  in 
terms  of  giving  him  the  kind  of  annual 
acclaim  on  his  birthday,  as  is  done,  for 
example,  in  the  United  States  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday. 

That  is  one  of  the  disturbing  things  about 
Canadian  history.  I  would  agree  with  the 
hon.  Minister  that  sometimes  we  under- 
estimate our  people's  knowledge  of  it,  or 
rather  we  overestimate  their  ignorance  on 
this  score  liecause  everything  is  relative.  As 
the  hon.  Minister  reported,  despite  the  popu- 
lar impression,  Americans  know  no  more 
about  their  own  history.  I  think  they  can 
be  pretty  abysmally  ignorant  in  the  mass  of 
their  history,  just  as  most  Canadians  are  of 
theirs. 

The  hon.  Minister  referred,  for  example, 
to  the  St.  Catharines  project.  I  would  say 
that  one  of  the  booklets  that  came  to  my 
desk  had  a  magnificent  little  set  of  rather 
small  pictures  of  the  first  Parliament  build- 
ings in  Ontario  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
development  of  our  Parliament.  To  whom- 
ever is  responsible  for  making  that  available. 


particularly  because  it  was  free,  I  express  my 
deep  appreciation.  I  am  going  to  spend  a 
little  money,  and  have  them  framed,  because 
I  think  this  is  a  magnificent  vignette  of 
history,  set  forth  in  the  development  of  the 
series  of  Parliament  buildings  that  we  have 
had  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  however,  the 
hon.  Minister  referred  to  Premier  Lesage's 
speech  in  this  House  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  horizontal  relationship  among  the  prov- 
inces, urging  the  consideration  of  common 
problems  and  mutual  interests.  In  line  with 
that  thought  the  hon.  Minister  announced 
that  he  has  invited  Quebec's  Minister  of 
Education,  the  Honourable  Paul  Gerin-Lajoie 
and  his  senior  ofiicials,  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  Ontario  for  a  full  exchange  of  views  on 
what  the  hon.  Minister  described  as  "impor- 
tant new  developments  in  education  in  our 
two  provinces."  Once  again  I  want  to  ex- 
press enthusiastic  support  for  this  kind  of 
a  move. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  in  my 
Throne  speech,  last  year  and  this  year,  with 
certain  aspects  of  the  history  of  French- 
English  relations,  and  the  relations  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario  as  the  whole  core  of  the  devel- 
opment of  this  nation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  hon.  Minister's  move  in  accepting  the 
challenge  of  Premier  Lesage  in  developing 
these  horizontal  relationships,  is  one  that  we 
should  have  taken  up  much  earlier  and  some 
rather  great  advantages  may  have  developed 
from  it.  Tied  in  with  this  are  developments 
in  Ontario,  and  this  is  where  I  think  many 
of  these  things  are  related. 

During  the  past  year  the  hon.  Minister 
has  appointed  a  director  of  French  instruc- 
tion. As  a  result  of  development  and  the 
added  incentive  that  this  man  has  been  able 
to  add  to  the  work,  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  number  of  children 
in  classes  that  are  learning  French  at  the 
elementary  school  level  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  In  tlie  last  year  there  has  been 
a  significant  increase  and  we  have  now  got 
to  a  figure  of  approximately  140,000.  How- 
ever, let  us  face  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  140,000 
is  approximately  10  or  11  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  our  secondary  schools,  so  we 
have  a  great  distance  to  go. 

I  raise  the  question,  indeed  it  was  intimated 
following  Mr.  Bennett-Alder's  French  classes 
at  the  federation  convention,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  was  considering  establishing  the 
teaching  of  French  on  a  compulsory  basis  in 
our  elementary  school  systems,  starting  at  one 
level  or  another.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
hon.    Minister   feels    that   he    can   be   rather 
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frank  in  the  secrecy  of  this  Chamber,  telHng 
us  what  his  own  thinking  is  on  this  matter. 
I  raise  it  because  I  would  hke  to  touch  for  a 
moment  on  the  Georgetown  episode  of  a 
week  or  so  ago. 

I  want  to  touch  on  it  because  I  was  rather 
puzzled,  disturbed  and  on  the  odd  occasion, 
encouraged  by  the  thoughts  on  this  issue,  by 
the  editor  of  the  Oakville  Journal  Record— 
with  which  the  hon.  member  for  Halton 
(Mr.  Kerr)  is  undoubtedly  thoroughly  familiar. 
Indeed  I  think  I  may  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  some  of  the  people  on  that  paper.  I 
believe  that  "import"  they  brought  in  to  run 
against  me  in  York  South  last  time  writes 
for  it  periodically.  He  has  had  a  lot  of  time 
to  write  on  it  since  the  election. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  still  alive  though. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  still  alive  and  I  hope 
he  is  too,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  but  politically 
very  misguided. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  quote  one  or  two 
observations  in  an  editorial  on  May  13  from 
the  Oakville  Journal  Record.  They  are  speak- 
ing in  the  context  of  how  regretful  it  is  that 
the  parents  of  these  children  at  Georgetown 
had  got  their  children  involved  in  this  rather 
nasty  squabble  and  exposed  tliem  to  all  these 
divisive  forces. 

The  great  wrong  committed  by  the 
French-Canadian  parents  of  Georgetown  is 
involving  children.  But  let  us  give  the 
children  a  chance.  Let  us  give  them  a 
solid  grounding  in  the  history  and  the  make- 
up of  Canada.  Let  us  teach  them  the  roles 
the  two  founding  races  played  in  this  coun- 
try's development.  Most  of  all,  let  us 
encourage  them  to  accept  Canada  as  a 
bilingual  country,  thereby  encouraging  them 
to  understand  the  problems  which  will 
result  from  a  dual  personality. 

Now  the  first  thing  that  puzzled  me  is  accept- 
ing what  is  written  there,  and  I  would  accept 
it;  it  would  seem  to  flow  from  that  set  of 
objectives  that  one  would  be  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  proposition  of  bilingual 
schools.  Therefore  one  would  not  be  opposed 
to  the  extent  that  the  editor  later  indicated 
he  was,  to  the  Georgtown  parents'  rather 
determined  stand— because  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  French-Canadians  are  mak- 
ing a  determined  stand  today  because  there 
simply  has  not  been  an  acceptance  of  bilin- 
gualism  in  our  country.  The  latter  part  of  this 
editorial  reads: 

What  was  displayed  in  Georgetown  this 
week  was  not  give  and  take,  it  was  another 


display  of  stubborn  selfishness  on  the  part 
of  a  minority  group  putting  the  interests 
of  itself  ahead  of  those  of  even  its  children, 
while  at  the  same  time  putting  itself  at  odds 
with  those  who  have  already  come  half 
way.  Such  displays  are  a  shabby  show  of 
ignorance,  the  type  of  ignorance  which 
right  now  has  a  nation  with  great  potential 
in  hot  water,  the  type  of  ignorance  we 
hope  will  not  plague  the  upcoming  genera- 
tion upon  which  will  fall  the  burden  of 
keeping  Canada  together  and  keeping  it 
happy. 

Now  if  I  may  borrow  the  hon.  Minister's 
phrase  with  reference  to  the  "ivy  ghetto" 
comment  about  our  universities  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  would 
say  that  editorial  was  rather  unfortunately 
put.  This  action  by  the  Georgtown  parents 
surely  is  not  ignorance  of  Canadian  history— 
rather,  it  reflects  an  appreciation  of  it.  But 
the  confusion— and  now  I  come  back  to  the 
hon.  Minister's  part  in  this  on  the  question 
of  making  French  teaching  compulsory— is 
resolved  a  bit  in  a  subsequent  editorial  the 
following  day.  This  is  what  the  editor  had 
to  say: 

The  Department  of  Education  has  paid 
lip  service  to  bilingualism  in  Ontario.  It 
has  permitted  some  schools.  Holy  Cross 
being  one,  to  establish  classes  in  French 
elementary  grades,  but  so  far  has  refused 
to  make  the  language  a  compulsory  subject 
or  introduce  a  universal  programme  for 
teaching  it  in  grade  school. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  shown  the  idea  of 
making  French  a  part  of  the  standard 
grade  school  programme  any  more  than 
wholesale  neglect.  This,  although  Premier 
John  Robarts  himself  has  called  for  "the 
promotion  and  expansion  of  the  use  of  both 
French  and  English  in  every  part  of 
Canada." 

Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence,  in 
support  of  grade  school  French  teaching. 
The  Department  of  Education  has  con- 
sistently, over  the  years,  stayed  away  from 
officially  establishing  it  in  elementary 
curriculum. 

One  would  conclude,  perhaps  with  a  minor 
reservation  of  uncertainty,  that  the  editorial 
writer  is  in  favour  of  French  being  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  what  he  is  doing  is 
chastising  the  hon.  Minister  for  adopting  a 
contradictory  stand  in  not  making  it  com- 
pulsory through  our  grade  schools  while 
appearing  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  parents 
who  were  seeking  to  have  bilingualism  not 
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only  throughout  the  pubhc  school  grades,  but 
at  the  kiiulergarteii  level,  too. 

I  think  the  editorial  writer  has  a  point 
as  to  why  the  government  is  hestitant  in 
establishing  French  as  part  of  our  school 
system— nia>  be  from  grade  4  or  5  up— through- 
out  the  whole  of  the  elementary  level.  I  think, 
however,  the  next  step  is  that  we  should  have 
bilingual  schools  where  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them.  If  you  look  at  statistical 
table  S-l()3  in  the  hon.  Minister's  annual 
report  for  1964,  you  will  find  that  there  are 
some  30  secondary  schools  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  with  significant  numbers  of 
French-speaking  students  in  them.  I  have 
discovered,  as  I  looked  into  the  situation, 
that  these  schools  not  only  teach  French  in 
French— if  I  may  indulge  in  what  may  sound 
like  an  Irishism,  because  you  can  teach  French 
in  English  and  that  is  what  we  do  throughout 
most  of  the  province  of  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  refer  to  it  as 
"frangais"  in  French. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  know.  For  a  while  I  was 
deeply  puzzled.  I  studied  the  head  of  that 
table  and  I  had  to  call  somebody  in  the 
department  to  find  out  what  "frangais"  was 
and  I  translated  it  to  teaching  French  in 
French— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Right! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —which  is  more  meaning- 
ful to  me  anyway.  But  if  we  can  teach 
French  in  French,  maybe  we  can  do  as  they 
have  done  in  some  schools  and  teach  Latin 
or  history  or  geography  in  French.  I  read  a 
news  story  just  last  week  that  the  schools  in 
Cornwall  are  considering  the  introduction  of 
history  in  French  in  their  bilingual  classes. 

Surely  it  is  just  the  Canadian  way,  that 
in  a  bilingual  country— if  we  can  get  the 
Tories  to  accept  the  fact  that  Canada  is  a 
bilingual  country,  after  Davie  Fulton  under- 
lining it  again  last  night— this  is  only  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  destiny  of  Canada,  and  that  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  there  should  be  every 
encoviragcment.  The  thing  that  saddens  me 
witli  regard  to  this  issue  is  to  find  that  so 
many  people  in  tlie  province  of  Ontario  re- 
gard teaching  of  French  on  almost  an  anti- 
racial  basis.  Their  attitude  is  not  that  it  is 
good  to  have  a  second  language;  not  that  it  is 
good  culturally;  not  that  it  is  fulfilment  of 
the  destiny  of  Canada  as  a  bilingual  country; 
but  almost  the  attitude  of  the  southern  white 
towards  the  negro.  It  is  the  English-speaking 
Canadian,  Protestant  WASP  attitude,  if  I 
may  put  it  in  the  most  extreme  form,  toward 


the  French-Canadians,  and  surely  we  can  get 
over  this.  Indeed,  I  think  we  are  getting  over 
it,  and  I  would  give  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  marks  for 
giving  the  lead  in  terms  of  saying  that  we 
should  learn  to  speak  French.  If  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  it  will  not  likely  be  until 
his  grandchildren's  day  before  we  will  be 
able  to  do  so,  I  feel  it  is  because  we  are 
teaching  French  in  English.  And  I  want  to 
come  back  to  that  in  a  moment,  because  that 
is  the  crippling  aspect. 

However,  there  is  another  question  I  would 
like  to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  you  pick  Ottawa,  Toronto  and 
Sudbury— those  to  illustrate  my  point— you 
could  establish  bilingual  schools  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  among  English-speaking 
students.  In  other  words,  you  could  start  to 
develop  a  school  among  people  who  were  not 
French  to  begin  with  and  who  would  like  to, 
by  the  time  they  got  to  the  secondary  school 
level  or  at  some  stage  in  the  school  system, 
get  to  a  position  where  they  would  be  getting 
bilingual  classes  instead  of  just  having  bi- 
lingual classes  among  those  who  are  French. 
Because  the  interesting  thing  is,  if  we  are 
going  to  accept  bilingual  classes  as  only  being 
those  which  started  out  with  French,  we  are 
still  operating  on  the  old  concept  of  bi- 
lingualism— it  is  all  right  for  the  French- 
Canadians  to  learn  English,  but  why  do  we 
English  have  to  learn  French?  I  think  it  is 
desirable  for  cultural,  national  and  other 
reasons  that  more  English-Canadians  should 
learn  to  speak  French. 

There  are  difficulties  involved  in  the 
realization  of  this  objective,  but  I  come  back 
to  the  proposition  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
said  that  he  is  going  to  sit  down  with  Gerin- 
Lajoie  and  his  senior  officials  and  work  out 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  emerged  in 
the  educational  system.  I  am  presuming  to 
suggest  some  of  the  problems  that  I  hope 
will  be  discussed.  In  the  course  of  these 
mc^etings  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  things 
you  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  is  the 
prospect  of  exchange  of  teachers,  because 
here  is  the  really  crippling  problem.  You 
can  teach  history  or  geography  in  French, 
but  the  teacher  must  know  history  and  geog- 
raphy as  well  as  French.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  develop  this  kind  of  group  of 
teachers  overnight. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
few  months  ago— a  few  weeks  ago,  as  a 
matter  of  fact— my  counterpart  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  the  New  Democratic  Party 
leader  Robert  Cliche,  made  a  speech  which 
has  had  a  very  interesting  response  in  the 
province    of    Quebec.     Indeed,    it    was    so 
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interesting  that  it  even  got  reported  on  and 
carried  in  the  Toronto  daihes.  His  conten- 
tion was,  instead  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
being  so  preoccupied  with  the  right  or  the 
desirabihty  of  making  treaties  internationally, 
why  did  it  not  consider  the  proposition  of 
making  "treaties"  with  other  provinces. 

In  other  words,  essentially  the  same  thing 
as  this  horizontal  relationship  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  now  pursuing  in  his  meetings 
with  Gerin-Lajoie.  He  argued,  for  example, 
that  the  roads  to  Canadian  unity  do  not  all 
lead  through  Ottawa;  many  of  them  may 
lead  through  the  development  of  a  relation- 
ship with  the  provinces.  If  you  were  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  this  you  might  be  able  to 
work  out  with  the  province  of  Quebec  an 
exchange  of  teachers  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  each  province  to  meet  the 
minority  needs  or  the  broader  teaching  of 
French  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Indeed  it 
might  have  another  very  salutary  effect: 
Within  the  province  of  Quebec  today  there 
is  a  trend— I  find  a  little  difficulty  at  this 
distance  to  assess  its  strength— but  a  trend 
towards  unilingualism,  a  reaction  on  the 
part  of  French-Canadians,  that,  "Oh  well,  if 
the  rest  of  Canada  is  not  going  to  learn 
French,  they  are  going  to  be  unilingual,  fine 
let  us  be  unilingual."  It  is  an  effort  to  put 
history  in  reverse  and  try  to  make  Quebec 
become  a  purely  French-language  province. 
Now  this  would  be  very,  very  regrettable, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  way  we  could 
undercut  it  is  by  showing  evidence  of  good 
faith  in  the  establishment  of  a  bilingual 
country  through  developing  these  horizontal 
relationships— to  have  the  kind  of  meetings 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  proposing  with 
■Gerin-Lajoie,  to  consider  particularly  our 
educational  needs  and  the  need  for  teachers 
so  that  we  can  build  greater  unity  in  the 
nation,  through  stronger  ties  between  the 
provinces  as  well  as  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
-endeavour  to  reply  to  some  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  hon.  members  for  Brant  and 
for  York  South.  If  I  neglect  to  cover  them 
all  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  am  sure 
they  will  pick  them  up  as  we  go  through  the 
individual  votes.  I  think  I  should  point  out 
that  we  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
with  respect  to  the  place  of  a  teacher  within 
the  school  system.  I  would  point  out  to  him, 
though,  just  speaking  generally,  in  view  of  his 
concern— which  is  our  concern,  too— as  to 
the  number  of  specialists  in  the  school 
system,  that  if  he  would  look  carefully   at 


the  tables,  I  think  he  will  find,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  actually  the  number  of  type  A 
people  is  not  decreasing.  He  did  not  take 
into  account  the  number  of  certificates,  some 
460  people  who  were  granted  their  certi- 
ficates on  the  basis  of  their  third  summer 
course.  The  191  that  are  presently  in  this 
year's  course  are  really  a  higher  number  than 
were  in  last  year.  The  number  is  actually 
going  up.  But  I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  still  is  need  and  we  recognize 
it,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  provision 
for  the  bursaries  or  scholarships  to  increase 
the  supply  of  type  A  personnel.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  it  is  not  decreasing;  it  is  in  fact 
increasing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  the  hon.  Minister  will  permit 
me— in  1958-59,  35  per  cent  of  the  candidates 
for  teacher-training  were  type  A  and  33  per 
cent  in  1964-65.  I  must  say  it  is  up  from 
last  year,  but  it  is  down  from,  let  us  say, 
1958-59. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  it  may  be  down, 
but  it  has  gone  up  since  last  year  and  the 
year  before;  it  is  on  the  increase  again. 
Now,  dealing  with  the  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  television.  As  I  understand  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant,  I  am 
a  little  disappointed  to  a  degree,  because  I  can 
recall  two  or  three  speeches  he  has  made  on 
the  subject,  not  only  in  the  House,  but  in 
several  other  areas  where  he  suggested  that 
the  Minister  was  perhaps  not  moving  as 
rapidly  as  he  might  in  the  field  of  educational 
television.  I  can  recall— I  think  it  was  in 
this  House— when  the  hon.  member  suggested 
that  the  department  move  in  and  establish 
it.  In  fact,  I  think  he  used  the  word  "gov- 
ernment"; the  government  should  move  in 
and  establish  a  provincial  network. 

I  should  point  out  also  to  the  hon.  member 
that  we  have  had  a  committee  studying 
educational  TV;  they  have  made  a  report  to 
me,  there  were  personnel  on  it,  as  I  recall, 
from  the  CBC,  CFTO,  the  teachers'  federa- 
tion and  many  other  interested  groups,  and- 
we  have  followed  in  what  I  think  is  a  very 
general  and  specific  way  the  recommenda- 
tions that  were  presented  to  me  as  to  the 
establishment  of  educational  television  with- 
in the  department.  Now,  one  area  in  which 
there  has  been  no  departure  from  their 
recommendations  because  there  were  not  any 
specific  recommendations,  is  on  the  question 
of  the  licence  and  I  would  have  to  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  really  the  application  by 
the  department  for  a  licence  is  an  attempt 
to  move  TV  along  the  road  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  possible  to  bring  some  order  into 
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the  situation,  and  also  to  deal  with  a  situation 
that  potentially  concerns  a  very  expensive 
medium  as  far  as  instruction  is  concerned. 
It  is  an  effort  to  co-ordinate  the  activities 
and,  quite  frankly,  to  centralize  them.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  article  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber read;  it  was  really  a  newsletter  giving- 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  personnel.  I  do 
not  think  it  represents  necessarily  the  feeling 
of  the  board.  There  is  some  concern  here 
that  the  control  be  in  the— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  There  would  be  some 
control  in  the  department,  but  I  should  point 
out  that  tliere  are  some  22  state  departments 
or  local  boards  holding  licences  and  I  do  not 
think  you  can  draw  any  parallel  with  the 
United   States. 

There  are  a  number  held  by  school  boards 
or  state  agencies  within  that  jurisdiction  and, 
of  course,  there  are  licences  held  by  colleges 
and  by  universities.  Really,  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  can  draw  a  parallel  between 
the  approval  and  the  issuance  of  textbooks 
and  the  material  that  is  being  transmitted  or 
will  be  transmitted  by  television.  Actually, 
one  of  the  recommendations  from  the  person- 
nel from  META  on  this  Minister's  com- 
mittee was  that  any  programme  that  is 
transmitted  would  be  approved  by  the  de- 
partment. I  think,  really,  this  is  an  issue  that 
can  be  determined  as  we  progress. 

We  are  starting  out  in  a  field  and,  while 
we  are  behind,  one  might  argue  that  if  you 
study  other  jurisdictions  you  will  find  that 
there  are  many  problems  facing  them  still  in 
the  field  of  educational  television.  You  refer 
to  the  one  from  North  Carolina,  and,  as  the 
hon.  member  pointed  out,  this  is  a  state- 
controlled  system.  It  is  one  of  the  more 
effective  systems  in  the  United  States  and 
yet  they  still  will  admit,  I  think,  that  they 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  I  say  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  our  approach.  We  expect  it  will  alter 
and  change  as  conditions  vary  but  we  think 
that  this  is  the  best  way  to  get  the  ETV 
programme  in  this  province  off  the  ground. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to  com- 
ment on  the  views  of  the  hon.  member  on 
the  question  of  history.  I  think  we  share 
these  views.  I  would  go  back  to  the  teachers 
for  just  a  moment.  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
figures  in  front  of  me  but  the  statistics  on 
teachers'  salaries  can  be  interpreted  in  many 
ways. 

Actually,  if  you  break  them  down  and  you 
take  the  1962-63  or  even  the  1963-64  figures, 


I  think  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  behind 
Alberta  and  BC  in  the  elementary  schedules. 
I  think  part  of  this,  quite  frankly,  can  be 
traced  to  the  separate  school  situation  that 
has  existed. 

The  salaries  in  the  separate  school  system 
have  been  less  than  in  the  public  school 
system  in  Ontario.  I  think  this  has  been 
substantially  rectified  within  the  last  year, 
but  nonetheless  we  may  be  slightly  less. 
There  are  a  number  of  teachers  in  the 
separate  school  system  who  do  not  receive 
an  honorarium,  though  I  cannot  tell  you 
whetlier  these  figures  take  this  into  account. 
But  at  the  secondary  level- 
Mr.  Nixon:  They  may  be  rated  as  zero? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  this  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  at  the  secondary  level 
the  average  salary  here  in  Ontario  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $7,400  to  $7,600,  whereas 
in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  it  is  $6,900 
and  $6,500,  so  that  the  average  secondary 
school  teacher  in  Ontario  is  receiving  a 
salary,  I  tliink,  substantially  in  excess  of 
that  in  the  two  western  provinces.  There  is 
one  other  reason,  I  think,  which  may  be 
altered  here  as  time  goes  on,  why  the 
salaries  for  elementary  teachers  may  be 
higher  in  our  two  sister  provinces.  It  could 
relate  to  the  fact  that  they  are  paid  equal 
remuneration  out  there  on  tlie  basis  of  equal 
qualification,  and  many  of  their  elementary 
teachers  go  through  their  faculties  of  educa- 
tion and  come  out  with  the  same  degree, 
perhaps,  as  the  secondary  people.  This,  I 
think,  could  perhaps  account  for  some  of  the 
figures  to  which  my  hon.  friend  refers. 

Dealing  with  the  grade  13  committee 
report,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  a  very  basic 
document.  It  is  perhaps  a  very  fundamental 
one  and  relates  to  our  whole  structure  of 
education  for  this  province.  There  are  many 
matters  that  relate  to  it— the  community 
college  programme;  perhaps,  to  a  degree,  the 
university  programme— many  factors  are  in- 
volved in  the  eventual  conclusion  of  the 
grade  13  committee  report. 

The  initial  report  recommended  certain 
changes  that  were  implemented  for  this 
present  year,  changes  which  I  think  were 
welcomed  by  most  people.  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  been  welcomed  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Walkcrville  (Mr.  Newman), 
because  we  have  not  gone  to  the  full  extent 
of  marking  the  papers  locally,  or  doing  it  on 
the  basis  of  the  principal's  recommendations. 
But  this  year  25  per  cent  will  be  so  marked, 
that  is  25  per  cent  of  the  mark  will  be 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  term  work. 
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The  initial  report  did  recommend  considera- 
tion of  the  general  and  advanced  levels.  A 
committee  was  established  with  representa- 
tives from  the  universities  to  consider  this 
general  proposition.  While  there  has  been 
some  discussion  recently  in  the  press  as  to  the 
university's  reaction,  I  think  when  the  com- 
mittee stated  to  me  in  the  report  that  the 
principle  of  a  general  and  an  advanced  level 
was  generally  acceptable,  they  did  this  with 
every  justification.  The  presidents  of  univer- 
sities had  had  the  initial  grade  13  report 
and  my  understanding  was,  at  least  until  the 
past  few  weeks,  that  there  had  been  no  op- 
position to  the  principle  of  a  general  and 
advanced  scheme.  I  think  where  the  difficulty 
is  coming,  if  there  is  to  be  difficulty,  is  in  the 
number  of  subjects  to  be  taught  at  the 
general  and  advanced  level.  This  is  why  we 
have  distributed  this  report  rather  widely, 
and  we  have  postponed  the  experimental 
stage  until  next  year  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  develop  curricula  and  to  have  further  dis- 
cussions with  the  universities. 

I  think  I  should,  in  fairness,  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  our  responsibility  must  be 
with  the  students  who  are  going  through  the 
secondary  school  system.  In  most  other  juris- 
dictions the  admission  requirements  to  univer- 
sities are  established  by  the  universities, 
usually  through  the  college  entrance  board. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  school  system,  the  state 
system,  the  graduation  requirements  or  the 
curriculum,  and  the  number  of  subjects  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  are 
left  to  the  state  authorities. 

I  would  like  in  this  province  to  work  closely 
with  the  universities  because  I  think  there  is 
an  obvious  relationship.  This  is  what  we  in- 
tend to  do.  My  reaction  to  date  is  that  there 
may  be  some  areas  of  debate— I  am  sure  there 
will  be— on  the  specifics  of  a  general  and  ad- 
vanced level.  But  I  think  that  the  principle 
of  having  two  levels  for  grade  13,  or  what 
may  be  eventually  grade  12,  has  had  fairly 
wide  approval. 

Certainly  at  an  informal  meeting,  all  the 
directors  who,  I  guess,  administer  on  behalf 
of  boards  covering  three-quarters  or  certainly 
two-thirds  of  the  secondary  school  students, 
were  unanimously  in  favour  of  this  approach 
to  the  final  year  of  our  secondary  school  pro- 
gramme. But  we  are  having  further  discus- 
sions and  we  are  making  a  very  careful 
analysis.  If  the  hon.  member  thinks  the  re- 
port itself  is  not  complete  in  detail— it  is  a 
general  report— I  can  assure  the  hon.  member 
that  there  was  a  lot  of  detail  work  in  material 
that  went  into  it  that  has  not,  of  course,  all 
been  published. 


Perhaps  I  can  deal  with  the  references  of 
both  the  hon.  members  to  Justice  Hall's  com- 
mittee. The  committee  has  had  two  meetings; 
it  plans  three  or  four  meetings  for  the  fall. 
The  purpose  initially  was  to  deal  with  grades 
1  to  '6.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  to  a  degree 
responsible  for  the  thought  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  committee,  because  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  in  some  way,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  should  be  identifying  the  aims,  objectives 
and  the  philosophy  of  education.  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  if  some  of  the  hon.  members  are 
now  realizing  the  task  is  going  to  be  a  very 
large  one.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  came 
as  any  great  surprise  to  Mr.  Justice  Hall  or 
not,  but  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  that 
he  now  realizes  this  is  a  big  job.  And  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  a  big  job  for  the  whole  com- 
mittee. To  me  it  is  a  very  important  project, 
and  I  think  that  if— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  about  his  information 
concerning  the  committee  were  essentially 
correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not 
say.  I  assume  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  has  been  chatting  with  some 
member  of  the  committee  who  himself  might 
not  have  known  the  full  extent  or  the  great 
depth  of  this  problem.  This  I  could  not  say, 
but  I  say  from  my  standpoint  that  we  recog- 
nize the  overall  scope  of  this  and  that  it 
will  be  a  very  large  task,  and  one  that  will 
take  some  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  "we"  the  hon.  Minister  and 
the  chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  When  I  say  "we"  I  mean 
myself  and  the   department. 

Dealing  with  the  adult  education  centre, 
perhaps  this  is  related  to  the  arguments  raised 
about  programmes  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  but  I  had 
better  deal  with  this  specifically.  I  notice 
the  editorial  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  which  was 
suggesting  there  were  some  political  motives 
here.  I  can  only  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  request  to  attend  the  graduation  of 
the  Jones  Avenue  school  came  to  me  long 
before  the  by-election  in  Riverdale  was  an- 
nounced. I  accepted  this  invitation  to  attend 
this  graduation  ceremony;  this  was  their  class 
at  the  Jones  Avenue  school  of  the  retrained 
people.  I  indicated  to  the  officials  of  the 
department— I  am  giving  a  little  history  here— 
that  when  I  attended  this  graduation  I  would 
like  to  be  in  a  position  to  announce  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  we  would  get  in  the 
field    of    adult    education    in    a    formal    and 
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specific   way.    This   decision   was   announced 
some  time  in  September. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about  site. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  as  yet  selected 
a  site,  although  there  are  two  or  three  areas 
that  are  presently  under  consideration,  la 
case  my  hon.  friends  opposite  are  concerned, 
I  can  tell  them  that  we  have  had  personnel 
from  the  department  visiting  Vancouver, 
Denver,  California,  and  three  or  four  other 
centres,  gathering  information.  We  have 
accomplished  some  of  the  specific  planning. 
We  had  many  discussions  with  the  Toronto 
board  of  education;  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
members  there  is  no  intention  of  delaying 
this  development  whatsoever,  although  I 
would  have  to  say,  and  I  think  I  indicated 
this  in  my  remarks  on  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology,  it  is  conceivable  as  this 
programme  is  developed  that  this  adult  edu- 
cation centre— I  would  have  to  be  frank  about 
this— may  form  part  of  a  college  of  applied 
arts  and  technology,  with  one  faculty  of  it 
here  in  the  Metro  area.  I  would  not  preclude 
this  possibility,  but  at  the  present  time  our 
arrangements  are  with  the  city  of  Toronto 
board  to  administer  this  school  for  us.  As  I 
say,  this  could  alter  as  the  centre  itself 
materializes. 

I  am  sure  I  have  missed  two  or  three  of 
the  points  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant,  but 
he  will  have  to  remind  me  of  them  as  we  go 
along  through  the  estimates.  Of  course,  I 
am  not  unfamiliar  with  the  article  which  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  referred  to  in 
Maclean's  magazine.  I  was  somewhat  instru- 
mental in  arranging  the  meeting  with  Dr. 
Jackson  and  the  young  lady  who  wrote  the 
article.  She  also  interviewed  two  or  three 
other  people  on  the  staff  and  I  think,  gener- 
ally speaking,  it  was  an  article  that  was 
rather  worthwhile. 

I  should  point  out  it  did  not  appear  in 
print  and  I  cannot  find  any  record  of  it,  but 
Dr.  Jackson  did  make  a  reference,  and  I  am 
glad  tliat  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
has  as  much  confidence  in  Dr.  Jackson  as  I 
have.  He  observed  that  some  four  or  five 
years  ago  we  were  100  years  behind.  He  was 
not  referring  to  Ontario;  he  was  referring  to 
education  generally  in  the  western  world.  He 
had  some  very  provocative  and  good  thoughts 
about  the  direction  in  which  we  should  be 
moving  as  time  goes  on.  So  if  we  make  as 
much  progress  over  the  next  five  years,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  have  made  in  the  past  five 
years,  perhaps  we  may  catch  up,  at  least  in 
Dr.  Jackson's  own  figuring.  This  leads  me  to 
the  (luestion  of  the  Robarts  plan,  and  the 
principle  of  streaming,  the  question  of  being 


out  of  date,  and  some  comparison  to  what 
is  happening  in  Sweden  and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
comparisons  with  other  jurisdictions.  I  hesi- 
tate to  do  it,  particularly  within  our  own 
country,  because  comparisons  are  sometimes 
misleading.  I  would  only  say  that  I  do  not 
think  that  we  are  making  the  mistake  here 
in  Ontario  in  having  the  streaming  of 
youngsters  so  long  as  we  maintain  a  high 
vocational-academic  ratio,  which  we  are 
doing— 50  per  cent  wholly  vocational  and 
technical  areas.  I  think  the  prime  purpose 
behind  secondary  education  today  must  be 
to  make  the  student  as  adaptable  or  as  flexible 
in  his  approach  to  education  as  possible. 

I  should  also  point  out  to  you  that,  in  my 
view,  at  least,  many  of  these  youngsters 
would  not  be  in  our  school  system  today  if 
it  were  not  for  the  Robarts  plan,  and  you  will 
find  this  in  Great  Britain.  If  you  check  the 
number  or  percentage  of  students  in  Great 
Britain,  say,  in  the  age  group  from  14  to  16 
or  17,  you  will  find  that  it  is  substantially  less 
than  it  is  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
You  will  find,  I  am  sure,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  many  of  these  youngsters  have 
remained  within  the  system  is  because  they 
found  there  a  course  that  has  some  appeal  to 
them. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  state 
superintendents'  meeting  just  before  Christ- 
mas in  the  United  States.  These  are  gentle- 
men comparable  to  Ministers  of  Education, 
except  that  50  per  cent  of  them  have  the 
good  fortune,  or  misfortune,  of  being 
appointed  by  the  governor  rather  than  being 
elected.  These  gentlemen  were  discussing 
this  whole  question  of  vocational  education. 
The  director  of  the  Chicago  board  was  here 
some  time  in  January,  as  I  recall.  Mr.  Willis, 
when  he  was  referring  to  the  need  for  voca- 
tional education  in  the  United  States  where 
traditional  background  has  been  primarily 
academic— and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  Dr.  Conant,  who  has  done  something 
of  a  full  cycle  in  this  regard— was  making,  I 
think,  a  very  strong  statement  to  the  state 
superintendents  in  favour  of  what  they  call 
the  comprehensive  high  school— we  call  it 
the  composite  high  school— and  this  is  com- 
ing from  the  federal  aid. 

It  will  be  made  available  under  an  agree- 
ment, not  dissimilar  to  the  one  we  have  with 
the  federal  government  here  in  Ontario.  I 
do  not  like  to  make  statements  about  other 
school  systems,  but  I  think  you  will  find  there 
will  be  a  tendency  in  many  jurisdictions  south 
of  the  border  to  move  into  the  technological 
or    technical    area    within    their    secondary 
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school  programme.  Those  people  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  California  to  view  the 
community  college  situation  there,  will  recall, 
I  am  sure,  that  traditionally  this  was  an 
academic  situation  that  has  moved  now  into 
the  area  of  technician  and  technological  train- 
ing. Many  of  the  people  there  who  were 
responsible  raised  the  point  with  me  that 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  deal  with  these  students 
at  this  level  because  they  have  had  no  voca- 
tional or  technical  experience  at  the 
secondary  level. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  lot  of  un- 
answered questions  in  this  regard.  I  do  not 
ignore  this  for  a  moment  but  I  would  say, 
generally  speaking,  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  as  long  as  we  maintain  a  very 
high  academic  content  as  far  as  vocational 
and  technical  courses   are  concerned. 

Getting   into   the    area    of   the    community 
college  and  its  relation  to  adult  education  in 
a  broad  sense,  I  stated  here  on  page  12  of 
my  statement,  and  I  will  repeat  it  again: 
Our   efforts   here   could,    I   suppose,   be 
considered    also    as    a    co-ordination    and 
culmination   of   all    previous   work   in   this 
area,  a  welding  into  a  coherent  whole,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  parts  which  have  some- 
times   seemed   fragmented    and    unrelated, 
so  that  we  have  a  complete  system  extend- 
ing   from    the    kindergarten    to    the    post- 
graduate level. 

I  would  say,  generally  speaking,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  while  the  council  of  regents  and 
others  will  be  asked  to  direct  their  specific 
attention  to  the  relationship  of  our  existing 
institutions  to  the  new  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology,  that  out  of  this  will  come  a 
recognized  pattern,  or  recognized  establish- 
ment, so  there  are  no  tag-ends,  as  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 
I  would  have  to  point  out  this  one  area.  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  council  to  look  very 
specifically,  for  instance,  at  the  position  of 
Ryerson;  whether  there  is  a  place  in  our 
educational  system  for  a  single  type  of  tech- 
nological institute,  I  do  not  say  approaching 
MIT,  at  this  stage.  Whether  this  should  fit 
into  this  pattern,  I  am  not  in  a  position,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  tell  the  House  at  this  time.  I 
think  this  will  require  a  very  careful  study. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  question  of 
the  possible  future  position  of  the  adult 
education  centre  itself,  and  I  hope  that  I 
have  indicated  to  the  hon.  members  that  we 
have  moved  in  the  planning  of  this.  We  are 
fitting  it  out  for  educational  television,  be- 
cause we  think,  quite  frankly,  that  ETV  will 
have  its  greatest  role  initially  in  the  adult 
field.    We   think  there   is   great   scope  here. 


As  I  mentioned  in  the  University  AfiFairs  esti- 
mates, we  have  allocated— and  the  grants  will 
be  going  very  shortly— some  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  for  ETV  at  the  Scar- 
borough college. 

Now  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  touched  on  the  question  of  a  purported 
dispute  between  The  Department  of  Labour 
and  Education,  with  respect  to  apprentice- 
ship training.  I  think  he  was  really  referring 
to  programme  four,  and  that  is  training  on 
the  job.  This  whole  question  is  the  subject 
of  a  study  committee  that  has  been  appointed 
between  the  two  departments  and  I  must 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  new  field 
in  this  province.  The  programme  in  the 
secondary  school  has  really  only  been  in 
effect,  practically  speaking,  for  three  years. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  some  of  the 
intricacies  to  the  question  of  getting  approval 
from  the  designated  trades,  but  I  do  under- 
stand that  the  matter  is  in  the  process  of 
resolution.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  any 
jurisdictional  argument,  but  I  understand 
there  has  to  be  some  co-operation  from  the 
trades  themselves. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  pro- 
gramme four,  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  made  a  statement  to  the  House  that 
I  could  only  probably  repeat;  that  is,  on-the- 
job  skill  training  to  be  done  by  The 
Department  of  Labour.  The  Department  of 
Education  is  to  look  after  training  those 
within  its  own  institutions— the  actual  edu- 
cational aspects.  We  think  this  works  out 
very  satisfactorily,  or  will,  as  the  programme 
develops,  so  that  we  can  specialize  our 
activities;  whereas  those  in  The  Department 
of  Labour  who  are  familiar  with  the  skill 
situations  on  the  job  can  do  their  task  more 
effectively. 

As  far  as  programme  1  is  concerned,  this  is 
primarily  the  secondary  school  programme, 
and  I  would  say  that  it  is  working  effectively. 
We  have,  I  think,  the  largest  programme  in 
this  area  of  any  province  in  Canada  in  a 
percentage  way,  or  any  other  way  that  you 
might  prescribe.  We  are  reasonably  satisfied 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  to 
date. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  has 
raised  this  whole  question  of  the  availability 
of  technicians  and  technologists  and  skilled 
craftsmen,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
stand  up  in  the  House  here  today  and  say 
that  this  is  not  a  problem,  or  that  we  have 
it  solved.  I  think  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  I  think  the  increasing  accept- 
ance and  the  number  of  youngsters  enrolling 
in   our   vocational   centres    and   institutes    of 
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technology  indicate  an  acceptance  by  many 
of  the  pubhc  that  a  technologist,  or  a  tech- 
nician, has  an  important  a  part  to  play  in 
our  society  today  as  a  man  of  professional 
training.  This  has  been  one  of  the  traditional 
barriers,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  province; 
many  parents  have  insisted  that  their  young- 
sters enter  the  professions.  I  know  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  has  suggested  on 
occasion  that  the  Minister  of  Education  has 
been  overemphasizing  technical  education. 
I  can  recall  this  in  one  of  his  speeches.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case. 
I  think  it  is  a  case  that,  over  the  years, 
technical  training  has  been  underemphasized 
in  Ontario  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
rectify  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  your  total  recall  slipped 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  my  total  recall 
might  have  slipped  a  bit,  Mr,  Chairman,  but 
I  know  there  was  an  observation  of  this 
nature. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter, in  the  1964  figures  there  has  been  a  per- 
centage drop  in  the  number  attending  the 
technical  schools.  In  the  previous  year,  in 
grade  10,  there  were  40,000  in  the  academic 
schools,  against  44,000  in  the  technical 
schools;  and  in  grade  9  it  was  58,000  against 
46,000  in  the  technical  schools.  There  is  a 
percentage  drop  in  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
all  depends  on  what  one  defines  as  a  tech- 
nical school  and  what  grade  level  you  are 
moving.  I  would  say  we  are  hoping  to  strike 
a  rough  balance,  as  this  programme  develops, 
of  somewhere  around  50  per  cent  in  the 
straight  academic  and  perhaps  50  per  cent  in 
the  technical-vocational  and  occupational 
programmes. 

Those  tables  will  not  show  this  accurately 
for  another  two  years. 

Then  dealing  with  programme  4  and  pro- 
gramme 5,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  has  pointed  out  that  we  have 
had  success  with  one  or  two  pilot  projects; 
the  one  here  in  Toronto.  We  have  two  others 
underway  and  we  hope  this  will  extend 
through  industry  into  other  sections  of  the 
province.  We  have  had  many  inquiries  from 
outside  our  own  province  as  to  the  success 
of  these  projects  and  we  feel,  quite  frankly, 
if  we  can  interest  indvistry  we  must  also 
interest  the  individuals.  I  point  this  out  to 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  that  the 
individuals  on  the  jobs  themselves  have   to 


show  a  greater  interest  in  the  availability  of 
programme  4.  I  have  discussed  this  with  a 
number  of  people,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
there  are  some  people  who  will  not  face  the 
fact  that  they  need  an  upgrading;  or  will  in 
two  or  three  years'  time,  and  must  face  it  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  so  to  speak.  I  think  we 
can  do  more,  perhaps,  to  promote  the  avail- 
ability of  programme  4.  I  think  this  is  really 
a  better  approach,  if  we  can,  than  through 
programme  5  area  where  we  are  doing  it 
at  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  hour. 

As  far  as  programme  5  is  concerned,  once 
again,  I  am  sure  some  of  the  hon.  members 
have  had  discussions  with  programme  5 
trainees.  I  would  say  to  you  that  our  per- 
centage enrolment  in  Ontario  is  higher  than 
the  other  provinces  but,  nonetheless,  we  do 
still  face  some  problems.  One  of  the  main 
problems  is  that  we  have  trainees  who,  par- 
tially through  their  course,  are  offered  a  job 
opportunity.  Perhaps  financing  is  part  of  it. 
I  think  some  of  them,  quite  frankly,  would 
prefer  to  take  the  immediate  opportunity  of 
a  job  rather  than  carry  on  with  their  course. 
How  this  can  be  resolved,  quite  frankly,  I 
am  not  sure,  but  we  have  had  fairly  good 
success,  certainly  with  the  graduates  them- 
selves, in  that  our  figure  is  now  approaching 
the  90  per  cent  mark  as  far  as  employment 
ratio  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  touching  on  this  question 
of  what  can  be  done  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  those  people  that  are  needed  not 
only  by  government,  but  by  other  agencies. 
This  is  a  very  difiicult  problem,  not  just  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
acceptance  point  of  view  by  the  existing  pro- 
fessions, for  example  in  the  field  of  social 
work.  I  am  going  beyond  the  extent  of  my 
own  specific  knowledge  in  this  area,  but  will 
professional  social  workers  accept  the  idea 
of  having  people  who  have  had  perhaps  a 
two-year  course  at  Ryerson— where  we  have 
a  course  now  for  people  interested  in  welfare 
and  for  nursing  assistants— will  they  accept 
tliese  as  being  a  necessary  part  of  an  ap- 
approach  to  a  social  work  problem  or  in  the 
field  of  welfare? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  engineers  accept 
technicians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  they  will;  I  think 
they  have  to. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  could  I  interrupt  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter to  remind  him  that  at  the  1964  conven- 
tion of  the  Canadian  association  of  social 
workers,  they  passed  unanimously  a  resolution 
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endorsing  a  welfare-worker-career  line  reflect- 
ing exactly  that  principle.  Indeed,  they  passed 
a  resolution  reflecting  several  career  lines 
requiring  even  less  educational  status.  The 
attitude  of  the  profession  has  obviously 
altered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  has  not  fully  permeated  through 
—and  I  do  not  say  particularly  in  this  prov- 
ince—but there  are  still  some  professional 
social  workers  who— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  use  it  is  an  excuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  using  it  is  an 
excuse  because  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  new  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology  can  fulfill  a  role  in  this  whole 
paraprofessional— if  that  is  the  right  term- 
field.  If  you  will  notice  in  my  statement,  this 
is  an  area  that  we  intend  to  cover  specifically. 
I  think  that,  as  you  say,  the  engineering  pro- 
fession, I  would  gather,  the  social  workers' 
profession  and  other  areas,  will  now  be 
accepting  the  principle  of  having  technicians 
—if  you  want  to  use  this  word— or  technolo- 
gists being  an  integral  part  of  whatever  pro- 
gramme they  are  pursuing.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  as  we  develop  these  programmes 
at  Ryerson  on  a  private  project  basis,  these 
will  become  two  of  the  areas— at  least,  this 
wfll  become  one  of  the  main  areas  where  we 
can  perform  some  services  as  far  as  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  You  could 
have  another  look  at  Waterloo  Lutheran  Uni- 
versity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  that  is  not  the  answer 
because,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  there 
about  a  graduate  school.  I  am  referring  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  people  that  are  needed 
at  this  other  level. 

Now,  touching  on  the  question  of  French 
—just  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman— I  think 
there  is  a  distinction,  perhaps.  They  are 
different  problems  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
editorial  writers  in  the  Oakville  papers  really 
covered  the  difference  in  problems.  One  is 
the  question  of  the  bilingual  schools.  We 
have  a  large  system  and,  I  think,  a  good 
system,  of  bilingual  instruction  in  the 
elementary  grades  in  many  sections  of 
Ontario.  At  the  Easter  convention  of  the 
association  of  bilingual  trustees  I  announced 
that  as  soon  as  books  were  available  and 
staff  was  available  in  the  secondary  area,  the 
programmes  in  instruction  in  French  could 
be  extended  to  Latin,  history  and  geography. 


After  some  discussions  with  the  association— 
and  there  is  not  complete  agreement  on  this— 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  educators  feel  this 
is  a  goad  division  of  responsibility  in  the 
areas  of  instruction— Latin,  history  and  geog- 
raphy in  French,  and  the  math  and  sciences 
to  be  instructed  in  English- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  But  you  are  now  talking 
about  secondary  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  this  is  secondary.  In 
fact,  there  is  some  misunderstanding  in  many 
people's  minds.  Most  of  the  elementary  pro- 
gramme is  almost  entirely  in  French  as  far  as 
the  elementary  instruction  is  concerned.  Part 
of  the  proposal  that  we  put  to  the  association 
is  an  upgrading  of  the  English  course  in  the 
bilingual  elementary  schools.  They  have 
accepted  this  and  we  intend  to  move  into 
this  area  to  assist  these  youngsters  improve 
their  English  in  the  elementary  school  system. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  how  widespread  are 
elementary  bilingual  schools  in  southern 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  all  depends  on  one's 
definition  of  southern  Ontario;  but  in  eastern 
Ontario,  in  Ottawa  and  the  Ottawa  Valley,  in 
northern  Ontario  —  and  there  is  one  in 
Georgetown  and  there  are  several  as  I  recall 
it,  in  the  Essex  county  area;  these  are  gener- 
ally the  areas  for  bilingual  instruction.  In- 
struction in  the  elementary  grades  is  primarily 
in  French  and  it  gets  into  secondary  where 
there  will  be  now  something  of  an  equal 
division.  We  hope  through  this  to  have  more 
of  the  secondary  school  graduates  able  to 
move  into  our  universities  and  teachers' 
colleges. 

I  will  be  very  frank;  one  of  the  problems 
the  bflingual  system  has  had  is  the  availability 
of  teachers,  because  some  of  the  students  did 
not  move,  perhaps  because  of  language, 
through  the  secondary  grades  to  the  Ottawa 
teachers'  college.  We  think  that  this  will 
now  be  altered. 

I  think  I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  while,  I  think,  we  all  agree  in  principle 
as  to  what  we  should  be  attempting  to 
achieve  as  far  as  bilingual  interest  is  con- 
cerned, nonetheless  you  must  realize  that 
many  of  these  youngsters  in  this  province  will 
be  working  or  earning  a  living  in  primarily 
an  English-speaking  province.  We  must 
make  a  real  effort  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  prepared  to  take  their  place,  be- 
cause many  youngsters  will  not  work  where 
they  went  to  school.  They  will  have  to  move 
from  one  section  of  the  province  to  another 
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and,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  association,  we 
might  be  doing  these  youngsters  a  disservice 
—certainly  at  this  stage— by  having  an  exchi- 
sive  French  instmction  programme  in  the 
secondary  grades. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Make  them  genuinely  bi- 
lingual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween bilingualism  as  we  understand  it  and 
the  system  established  in  Quebec.  Their 
English  school  system  is  completely  in 
English,  and  the  French  system  is  almost 
completely  in  French,  whereas  in  Ontario 
we  have  been  developing  a  bilingual  system 
as  far  as  the  French-speaking  youngsters  are 
concerned. 

I  should  point  out,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  my  statement  I  did  establish  the  depart- 
mental policy  for  1966.  It  is  not  compulsory 
and  the  reason  that  it  is  not  compulsor>-,  I 
think,  is  obvious:  We  just  would  not  have 
sufficient  qualified  staff  to  make  it  compul- 
sory. But  there  will  be  a  provincial 
curriculum  and  this  is  the  first  time  this  has 
been  accomplished  for  grades  7  and  8.  Now 
some  people  could  debate  here,  and  quite 
successfully,  that  you  could  start  from  an 
educational  viewpoint  at  the  grade  4  or  grade 
5  level,  but  we  think  that  to  tie  it  in  with 
the  secondary  programme,  it  is  essential  to 
start  at  grades  7  and  8.  As  the  supply  of 
teachers  becomes  more  available  and  the 
programme  increases,  we  would  move  down 
then  from  grade  6  to  5  to  4,  whatever  would 
be  the  reasonable  starting  point. 

You  will  notice  from  my  statement,  that 
we  have  taken,  I  think,  a  very  flexible 
approach  to  teacher  training.  The  regula- 
tions say  that  a  person  who  has  grade  13,  or 
the  equivalent,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Minister,  may  be  certified  as  far  as  French 
instruction  is  concerned,  for  French  only,  if 
they  have  fluency  in  that  language.  We 
think,  from  the  response  to  date,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  will  have  more  than  sufficient 
applicants  for  the  course  here  in  Toronto  this 
summer  and  that  we  can  develop  sufficient 
teachers  to  build  this  programme  on  a  very 
sound  basis.  But  there  is  no  point  in  saying 
that  it  can  be  accomplished  within  one  or 
two  years. 

This  will  take  time  if  we  want  to  do  it 
properly  and  intelligently.  I  think  that  the 
acceptance  has  now  been  made  and  we  will 
have  a  provincial  curriculum  in  grades  7  and 
8,  starting  in  1966.  I,  for  one,  feel  that  this 
will  go  a  long  way  to  develop  the  spirit  that 
I  think  should  exist  between  the  two  peoples 
of  this  country,  and  we  are  very  encouraged. 


quite  frankly,  by   the  progress   that  may  be 
made. 

Mr.  Newman:  Recently  the  hon.  Minister 
announced  the  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment. Is  that  reorganization  leading  to 
economies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would  mind  repeating  his  question, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes.  Is  the  recently  an- 
nounced reorganization  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
department  leading  to  any  substantial  econ- 
omies and  if  so,  where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  say  what  the  economies 
may  be.  The  final  outcome  of  this  reorgan- 
ization—as I  pointed  out  in  my  statement, 
there  were  three  or  four  basic  reasons.  One 
was  a  philosophical  reason,  and  that  is 
combining  or  bringing  a  much  closer  relation- 
ship between  elementary  and  secondary, 
which  I  think  most  educators  can  accept. 
The  other  was  to  relieve  professionals  from 
administrative  chores.  In  this,  we  think,  in 
the  long  run  there  may  be  a  saving.  At  the 
same  time  we  feel  that  our  approach  may 
filter  down  through  to  the  various  school 
boards  in  Ontario  so  that  we  have  maybe  a 
board-of-education  approach,  and  we  think 
there  will  be  administrative  savings  in  the 
long  run  in  this  area. 

I  will  be  very  frank.  The  costs  or  the 
economies  were  not  the  prime  purpose 
behind  this.  There  may  be  limited  eco- 
nomic saving  in  the  department  by  having 
different  types  of  personnel  doing  the  admin- 
istrative work  rather  than  having  professional 
educators  concerning  themselves  with  grants 
and  so  on.  But  this,  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  be  a  marginal  benefit,  it 
was  not  the  prime  purpose. 

Mr.    Newman:    Thank   you,    Mr.    Minister. 

May  we  discuss  programme  5  under  this 
vote  or  would  that  come  under  some  follow- 
ing vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  programme  5,  if  we  wish  to  go  into  that 
further,  would  actually  come  under  the 
federal-provincial  agreement,  512. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  having  to  do 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  department, 
I  understand  that  the  hon.  Minister's  execu- 
tive assistant  would  be  very  close  to  him  and 
not  come  under  the  regular  organization. 
But  I  was  wondering  about  Mr.  St.  John. 
Does  his  office  come  under  the  direction  of 
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the  Deputy  or  is  it,  in  fact,  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is 
no  hard-and-fast  rule  as  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned, because  I  have  stated  to  Mr,  St, 
John  and  to  the  Deputy  Minister  that  I  want 
the  Deputy  and  the  Minister  to  work  very 
closely  together.  If  the  Minister  is  not  avail- 
able, I  want  the  Deputy  Minister  to  feel 
he  has  the  benefit  of  Mr,  St,  John's  group 
and  his  advice  responsible  or  available  to 
him.  If  one  were  to  be  technical,  you  might 
say  that  the  planning  and  development 
council  was  responsible  technically  to  the 
Minister,  but  the  way  it  is  developing  in  the 
department,  it  will  really  be  responsible  to 
both  the  Minister  and  the  Deputy  as  we 
tend  to  work  very  closely  together. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  said  in  other  places,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that 
since  Mr,  St.  John's  column  ceased  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  about  a  year  ago,  there  has 
not  been  an  adequate  centre  for  public  dis- 
cussion on  a  good  many  educational  prob- 
lems. While  Mr.  St.  John  may  be  very 
valuable  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  depart- 
ment, and  his  advantages  come  down  to  the 
public  good  in  this  way,  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  did  a  great  disservice  to  those  inter- 
ested in  education,  since  nothing  has  come 
in  any  of  the  widely  read  newspapers  to 
replace  him.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  realizes 
that  this  is  a  significant  criticism.  I  do  not 
suppose  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  do 
any  public  writing  while  he  is  in  a  position  as 
a  public  servant.  It  is  difficult  to  have  it 
both  ways,  and  I  think  it  was  better  the 
other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
just  add  this,  I  had  some  thoughts  myself 
along  this  line,  but  I  felt,  in  looking  at  it 
carefully,  that  in  the  common  good,  or  in 
the  overall  analysis,  Mr,  St,  John  can  do 
more  for  education  within  the  department 
than  writing  for  one  of  the  newspapers,  I 
think  this  was  his  own  personal  feeling,  too, 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  the  Globe  and  Mail 
should  buy  him  back,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  fair  to  ask,  but  how  difficult  would  that 
be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  would  have  to  ask 
the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  would  they  have  to  pay 
in  order  to  get  him  back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  no  idea. 


Mr.  Nixon:  You  do  not  know  what  he  is 
paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think 
one  could  assess  whether  he  would  even 
want  to  go  back,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  He  wants  to  work  for  a  great 
government. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  he  was  bought  off.  I 
want  to  ask  some  more  questions  about 
community  colleges.  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
intend,  in  the  setting  up  of  the  colleges  be- 
tween now  and  September,  1966,  to  have 
any  new  construction  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
once  again  difficult  to  state.  I  pointed  out  in 
my  remarks  about  the  possibility  of  the 
vocational  centres  or  the  institutes  of  tech- 
nology, whether  these  will  form  sort  of  the 
nuclei.  There  are  plans  still  going  ahead  for 
the  physical  additions  or  construction  of  these 
buildings,  so  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
us  what  the  earliest  time  might  be  when  an 
entirely  new  institution  or  community  col- 
lege, would  be  set  up  in  Ontario  that  would 
be  of  new  construction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
say.  I  could  not  tell  the  hon,  member  this 
as  far  as  new  construction  is  concerned.  It 
is  theoretically  possible  that  a  college  of 
applied  arts  and  technology  could  be  in  oper- 
ation by  September,  1966.  Many  community 
colleges  have  started  in  the  United  States,  as 
the  hon.  member  knows,  in  warehouses,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  soon  it  would  be  in  a 
completely  new  physical  facility. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  expect 
to  start  that  way— that  is,  get  a  thing  going 
and  then  build— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  a  possibility  that  one  or  two 
areas  may,  in  order  to  get  started  immedi- 
ately, start  in  something  that  is  not  a 
permanent  facility,   I  think  this  is  possible, 

Mr.  Nixon:  Good! 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  not 
that  community  college  set-up  start  practically 
immediately,  using  the  secondary  schools  on 
a  4  o'clock  to  10  or  11  o'clock  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  could  spend  a  lot  of 
time  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  this.    I 
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would  have  to  give  this  some  consideration. 
It  would  depend  on  the  availability  of  sec- 
ondary school  accommodation;  perhaps  in 
the  evening-class  programme  it  might  be  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  think  it  is  the  most  desirable 
way  to  get  it  started,  but  perhaps  this  could 
be  considered.  But  I  have  reservations  about 
it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  secondary 
schools  in  any  community,  not  all  of  them, 
are    used    for    evening    programmes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  they  are  not,  I  agree. 

Mr.  Newman:  There  would  be  one  second- 
ary school  in  practically  every  community  in 
which  you  could  initiate  your  community 
college  idea. 

In  the  setting  up  of  the  community  col- 
leges, is  it  the  hon.  Minister's  intention  in 
commimities  in  which  an  institute  of  tech- 
nology is  to  be  newly  built  to,  at  the  same 
time  that  that  institute  of  technology  is  being 
constructed,  incorporate  a  community  college? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
think  I  have  touched  on  this  two  or  three 
times.  I  have  said  that  the  council  of  regents, 
when  it  is  appointed,  will  be  asked  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  having  the  institutes 
of  technology  and  the  vocational  centres  be- 
come colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology. 
I  cannot  prejudge  what  the  council  will  deter- 
mine, Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  there  been  any  indication 

to  the  hon.  Minister  of  a  university  that  is 
anxious  to  begin  a  plan  of  university  work  in 
any  proposed  community  college  or  in  any 
centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think  the  interest  has 
come  from  perhaps  two  or  three  communities 
who  are  interested  in  having  a  university 
actually  operate  a  year  or  two-year  pro- 
gramme within  their  community. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  one  of  those  Orillia? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  a  group  in 
Orillia,  as  I  understand  it,  who  are  interested 
in  having  a  college  established  in  affiliation 
with  Waterloo  Lutheran,  and  I  understand 
there  is  a  representative  committee  also  from 
that  area  who  are  interested  in  establishing  a 
college  of  fine  arts  and  technolog\'.  I  cannot 
tell  the  hon.  member  any  more  than  that  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Speaking  specifically  about  that 
problem,   would   the   hon.    Minister  be   in   a 


position  to  make  a  decision  on  this  basis? 
From  his  vantage  point  he  should  surely  be 
able  to  advise  them  whether  they  should  go 
for  a  university  or  whether  they  should 
perhaps  have  a  community  college  with  uni- 
versity facilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  advise  at  this  point  until  the 
regulations  and  the  proposals,  that  will  be 
drafted  by  tlie  council  of  regents  are  ready. 
This  we  have  communicated  to  the  people  in 
the  Barrie  area. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  comment  on  the  decision  of— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the 
hon.  member;  he  obviously  has  more  remarks 
to  make  on  this  vote.  But  I  would  move  the 
committee  rise  and  report  progress  and  ask 
for  leave   to   sit   again. 

Motion   agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  15,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Health  Act. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  try  to  pronounce  the  central 
term  of  this  bill  accurately— phenylketonuria. 
PKU,  as  it  is  better  known,  is  a  metabolic 
disorder  of  childhood  causing  a  chemical 
imbalance  in  the  blood  which  leads  to  severe 
and  permanent  mental  retardation  of  the 
infant  concerned.  It  is  an  irretrievable  kind  of 
mental  retardation,  Mr.  Speaker;  it  results  in 
an  IQ  level  of  roughly  ten  to  30,  a  range 
which  in  many  ways  is  beyond  rehabilitation. 

The  central  principle  of  this  private  mem- 
ber's bill  is  to  provide  for  testing  of  infants 
during  the  first  28  days  after  birth  and  the 
recording  of  such  tests  to  establish  the 
presence  of  PKU.  Once  established  within 
this  28-day  period,  a  special  additive  to  the 
diet  can  avert  a  lifetime  of  severe  retardation, 
human  misery  and  obvious  despair.  It  is,  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
an    astonishing    medical    discovery.    Amongst 
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the  over  200  known  causes  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, this  is  one  of  the  very  few  for  which  a 
correction  is  now  available.  It  is  a  dramatic 
breakthrough  in  the  field  of  preventive  public 
health,  and  has  been  recognized  as  such  in 
several  jurisdictions  across  North  America. 

The  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  will 
be  interested  in  the  incidence  of  PKU.  Accord- 
ing to  a  New  York  state  testing  survey,  one 
out  of  every  10,000  infants  is  bom  with 
phenylketonuria.  According  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts survey,  and  I  read  from  the  Medical 
Tribune  of  July  22,  1963: 

Nine  cases  of  PKU  have  been  confirmed 
among  the  53,000  new-born  infants  tested 
in  Massachusetts;  a  surprisingly  high 
figure.  That  would  be  approximately  one  in 
every  6,000,  and  a  cross-nation  survey  in 
the  United  States  of  some  400,000  infants 
established  an  incidence  of  one  in  10,000 
in  the  years  1962-63. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that  in  On- 
tario the  number  of  live  births  in  the  years 
1961-62-63  averaged  around  158,000,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  predict  that  there  are  15 
new  cases  of  PKU  each  year,  15  cases  of 
people  confined  to  a  lifetime  of  hopeless 
retardation. 

It  is  estimated  that  0.1  per  cent  of  the 
retardates  in  our  society  are  retardates  as  a 
result  of  PKU.  Dr.  Frank  at  the  Ontario 
bospital  at  Smiths  Falls,  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  this  matter,  suggests  that  he  has 
23  children  at  Smiths  Falls  suffering  from 
PKU.  Let  it  be  said  for  those  in  this  Legisla- 
ture to  whom  the  economic  factor  is  im- 
portant, a  lifetime  of  institutionalization  can 
run  upwards  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  test  to  which  I  am  referr- 
ing is  itself  exceedingly  inexpensive;  50  cents 
or  60  cents  for  each  test;  tests  can  be  pro- 
cessed at  the  rate  of  150  an  hour;  there  can 
either  be  a  urine  sample  or  a  blood  test, 
the  famous  heel  prick  as  it  is  known— the 
Guthrie  assay  process  which  is  being  used 
widely  in  the  United  States.  Similar  legisla- 
tion to  that  which  I  am  proposing  in  this 
Legislature,  exists  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  other  jurisdic- 
tions. Let  me  read  into  the  record  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Act  from  the  state 
of  New  York,  January  8,  1964-almost  a  year 
•and  a  half  ago: 

An  Act  to  amend  the  public  health  law 
in  relation  to  the  testing  of  infants  for 
phenylketonuria. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of 

(1)   The   administrative   ojBScer  or   other 


person  in  charge  of  each  institution  caring 
for  infants  twenty-eight  days  or  less  of  age, 
and 

(2)  the  person  required  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  section  41  of  this  chapter 
to  register  the  birth  of  a  child,  to  cause 
to  have  administered  to  every  such  infant 
or  child  in  its  or  his  care  a  test  for 
phenylketonuria  in  accordance  with  rules 
or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  commis- 
sioner. Testing  and  the  recording  of  the 
results  of  such  test  shall  be  performed  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  commissioner. 

It  is  mandatory  in  the  states  which  I  have 
mentioned;  it  is  permissive  in  Nevada,  in 
Delaware,  in  Kansas.  The  Mead-Johnson  sur- 
vey in  the  United  States  reports  that  41  of 
the  48  continental  United  States  have  labor- 
atory facilities  for  conducting  PKU  tests. 

It  seems  to  me  a  totally  logical  piece  of 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  it  will  avoid 
contention  but  let  me  anticipate  the  argu- 
ments that  might  be  put  forward,  I  suspect, 
by  my  friend  from  Scarborough  North  (Mr. 
Wells)  when  he  speaks  subsequently. 

First,  it  can  be  said,  and  it  doubtless  will 
be  said,  that  there  are  much  better  tests  on 
the  horizon.  That  you  can  test  for  10,  15  or 
20  metabolic  disorders  simultaneously  as  they 
are  apparently  in  the  process  of  devising  in 
Montreal,  and  that  this  is  the  test  that  we 
should  ultimately  apply.  That  may  very  well 
be  true,  Mr.  Speaker;  no  one  is  averse  to  the 
introduction  of  such  tests  in  Ontario  but  the 
truth  is  that  in  the  process  of  time  we  may 
lose  another  15  lives.  We  know  that  the 
Guthrie  tests  work  and  I  urge  this  Legislature 
to  adopt  them  as  a  first  step  and  expand  the 
metabolic  testing  later,  if  necessary. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  said  that 
most  carriers  of  PKU  are  known.  This  is  true, 
but  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  medical 
practitioners  with  far  greater  expertise  than 
myself,  that  it  is  impractical  to  test  the  entire 
population  for  carriers,  and,  frankly,  we  will 
never  know  them  all  anyway.  And  I  suggest 
that  society  has  a  moral  obhgation,  when 
such  a  test  is  available,  to  avert  even  the 
incidence  of  one  new  child  with  PKU,  be- 
cause not  even  in  this  society— in  fact,  in  no 
society-is  it  acceptable  that  a  life  of  re- 
tardation can  be  countenanced  when  preven- 
tion is  possible. 

Third,  there  may  well  be  an  objection  to 
that  part  of  the  bill,  subsection  2,  which  puts 
the  onus  on  the  parents.  If  government  wishes 
to  amend  that  section  in  committee,  we,  on 
this  side,  will  be  pleased  to  have  them  do  so. 
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It  does  not  really  relate  to  the  primary  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  but  let  me  say  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Opposition  to  phrase  it  in 
that  fashion  because  we  are  not  enabled,  as 
you  know,  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  in- 
troduce financial  bills  and  that  was  the  only 
alternati\e. 

Fourth,  it  may  said  that  there  is  an  element 
of  compulsion  in  this  bill.  I  hope  this  debate 
will  not  deteriorate  into  that  traditional  argu- 
ment. If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  subsequently 
in  his  estimates,  or  if  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
House  generally,  to  introduce  generally  spread 
PKU  testing  under  the  OHSC  to  all  hospitals 
in  Ontario,  through  the  central  laboratory  of 
the  public  health  agency,  then  again  no  one 
on  this  side  will  object— as  long  as  not  a 
single  child  in  this  province  filters  through 
that  apparatus.  I  would  not  want  to  see  this 
bill  scrapped  or  adjourned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
simply  because  there  is  another  academic  and 
semantic  argument  over  compulsory  vs.  per- 
missive legislation.  The  basic  PKU  testing 
is  a  fundamental  principle. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are 
testing  at  Kingston  general,  they  are  test- 
ing at  the  sick  children's  hospital,  they  are 
testing  at  the  East  general  in  Toronto;  all 
these  hospitals  have  clinics  with  tragic  cases 
of  PKU  infants.  All  these  lives  destroyed,  can 
be  avoided  and  I  strongly  urge  the  principle 
to  commend  itself  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature  and  hope  that  they  will  join 
with  mc  in  approving  second  reading, 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  the  previous 
hon,  speaker  has  said  in  support  of  this  bill. 
This  is  another  instance  where  we  know 
that  something  can  be  done  to  effect  a  cure. 
When  I  say  "effect  a  cure,"  if  the  disease 
PKU  is  caught  early  enough,  and  we  now 
know  it  must  be  caught  in  the  very  early 
sta^f^s.  a  great  deal  can  be  done.  I  have 
seen  from  my  own  experience  in  my  riding 
where  there  have  been  two  children  in  one 
family— one  where  the  disease  was  caught 
at  the  very  beginning,  the  child  has  been 
able  to  lead  a  normal  life;  and  where  the 
PKU  is  left  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  the  child  is  now  a  hopeless  case  in 
one  of  the  hospitals  for  retarded  children. 

As  tlie  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
pointed  out,  PKU,  unless  caught  in  the  very 
early  stages,  can  lead  to  mental  retardation. 
The  maximum  amount  of  brain  damage 
occurs  in  the  first  month  or  two  of  the  life 
of  the  child,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  steps  be  taken  with  every  child  so 


that  we  know  beforehand  if  action  must  be 
taken. 

The  disease  is  inherited  and  it  is  relatively 
rare;  it  occurs  approximately  once  in  every 
25,000  births.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  see  it 
is  that  rare  we  may  ask,  "Why  be  bothered 
going  to  the  expense,  or  why  be  bothered 
being  involved  in  legislation?"  Well,  again, 
it  may  be  rare  to  the  general  population,  but 
if  it  happens  to  your  family  or  to  your  child 
or  to  your  next-door  neighbour,  it  is  some- 
thing that  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance. 
In  fact,  more  recent  researches  have 
ascertained  that  it  can  become  even  more 
common  than  once  in  25,000  births. 

A  recent  study,  published  June  6,  1964,  in 
the  Canadian  medical  association  Journal, 
indicated  that  in  case  studies  in  Ontario, 
PKU  was  found  to  occur  once  in  1,100  to 
1,900  births,  and  this  conclusion  which  has 
been  supported  by  other  researchers,  on  differ- 
ent grounds  indicates  that  PKU  is  becoming 
a  more  serious  problem.  It  may  become  more 
serious,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  may  be  one 
of  the  diseases  that,  over  a  period  of  time, 
is  gathering  force  within  the  bodies  of  various 
individuals;  it  is  passed  on  from  person  to 
person  over  a  period  of  time,  and  it  eventu- 
ally appears  to  such  an  extent  that  it  leads 
to  mental  retardation. 

A  case  study  in  the  Canadian  medical 
association  Journal,  May  6,  1961,  indicated 
that  there  were  approximately  250  cases  of 
PKU  in  Ontario  of  which  only  83  were 
known.  Over  the  13-year  period  1961  to 
1974,  the  number  of  births  expected  with 
evidence  of  PKU  is  111. 

We  know  already  from  researches  made 
that  in  this  period  from  1961  to  1974  that 
these  cases  are  going  to  occur.  So  for  two 
reasons  we  should  take  action.  Here  are 
111  cases  in  which,  if  we  take  action,  people 
who  would  be  completely  retarded  could 
lead  reasonably  normal  lives;  also,  we  can 
step  in  and  stop  the  continuation  of  PKU— in 
other  words,  this  matter  of  carrying  on  the 
disease  from  generation  to  generation.  Now, 
111  cases  may  be  a  relatively  insignificant 
figure  when  considered  as  a  percentage  of 
the  population,  but,  as  I  said  earlier,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  becomes  tremendously  important 
if  it  is  your  family,  or  if  it  is  your  neighbour. 
Wlien  we  think  of  the  cost  of  the  drugs  that 
are  fed  to  some  of  these  children,  it  amounts 
to  a  very  high  cost  in  the  long  run  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

There  are  several  reliable  tests  that  can 
determine  whether  or  not  a  young  child  is 
suffering  from  PKU,  The  test  depends— and 
here  I  use  a  technical  term  with  which  I  am 
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not  familiar— on  amino  acid  phonylaline 
being  present  in  excessive  quantities  in  the 
blood  and  urine.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
can  define  that  technical  matter  for  us,  but 
in  essence  we  are  not  trying  to  deal  in 
technical  terms.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  men  who 
are  learned  in  this  type  of  disease  know  that 
something  can  be  found.  If  we  provide  the 
facilities  and  the  necessary  law,  those  who 
have  the  medical  learning  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  protect  our  children  here  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

When  it  is  true  that  these  tests  show  a 
positive  reaction  for  this  disorder  of  PKU, 
the  steps  can  be  taken  to  supply  the  drugs. 
Tremendous  steps  have  been  taken  in  this 
field  in  recent  years;  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
allow  one  single  child  to  become  retarded 
when  the  retardation  could  be  stopped. 

Both  urine  and  blood  tests  are  effective, 
but  studies  have  shown  that  blood  tests  will 
yield  a  positive  reaction  within  four  to  six 
days  after  birth,  whereas  urine  tests  will  not 
necessarily  yield  any  positive  information 
until  four  to  six  weeks  after  birth.  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  shown  and  proved  scien- 
tifically that  by  taking  a  blood  test  within 
four  to  six  days  a  doctor  can  determine 
whether  a  child  is  suffering  from  PKU.  Once 
detected,  the  disease  can  be  controlled  by 
prescribed  diets  which  are  low  in  that  acid 
which  brings  about  the  retardation.  If  the 
diet  is  prescribed  early  enough,  present 
studies  show  that  the  child  will  be  able  to 
live  a  normal  life  and  develop  quite  well. 
So  again  I  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
present  researchers  tell  us  that  there  will  be, 
in  the  next  13  years,  at  least  111  cases  that 
are  going  to  require  help. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  has  said,  there 
is  legislation  making  blood  tests  of  all  new- 
born infants  compulsory.  They  found— inci- 
dentally, this  legislation  is  very  recent;  it 
was  brought  forth  in  Massachusetts  in  1962— 
that  by  November  1,  1964,  27  cases  of  PKU 
had  been  discovered  and  were  being  treated. 
Here  are  27  individuals  who,  because  of  a 
law  that  was  passed  in  Massachusetts,  are 
going  to  be  able  to  live  normal  lives;  instead 
of  being  a  cost  on  the  taxpayer  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  out  and  pay  their  own  way.  So  it  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  humanity,  as  in  so  many 
of  these  cases  in  this  type  of  legislation— it 
is  sound  economics. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  supports  a  clinic  for  children  with 
PKU  and  other  similar  problems.  This  clinic 
is    available    at    no    charge    for    consultation 


services  or  complete  medical  services.  In 
December,  1964— and  again  I  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  figures— there  were  about 
50  patients  receiving  treatment  in  the  clinic 
in  Massachusetts,  and  they  test  a  good  many 
children  over  the  period  of  a  year.  The  clinic 
in  Massachusetts  costs  them  $30,000  per  year, 
which  amounts  to  about  50  cents  per  child 
that  they  test. 

So  that  would  mean  that  they  are  testing 
about  60,000  children.  Out  of  this  they  have 
found  50  cases  necessary  to  treat.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  total  annual  cost  has  been 
about  half  as  much  as  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing one  of  these  children  in  an  institution 
for  life.  So  again  I  point  out  to  this  House, 
through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sound  eco- 
nomics that  the  cost  of  the  entire  clinic  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  year  is  what  it  costs  to 
keep  one  child  for  life  in  an  institution. 

In  Canada,  Saskatchewan  has  introduced 
a  provincial  programme  for  the  detection  of 
PKU  in  which  all  the  hospitals  may  partici- 
pate, and  a  pilot  programme  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Nova  Scotia,  in  British  Columbia 
and  Manitoba.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  for  Ontario  to  get  moving. 

In  Ontario,  only  the  East  general  hospital 
in  Toronto,  and  a  few  hospitals  in  other 
parts  of  Ontario,  are  doing  PKU  tests  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Case  studies  in  this  prov- 
ince, according  to  the  Canadian  medical  asso- 
ciation Journal  of  July  1964,  have  shown  that 
laboratory  time  required  to  administer  a 
study  and  to  study  the  blood  tests  amounted 
to  some  four  hours  every  two  weeks,  while 
the  cost  of  the  tests  were  approximately  ten 
cents  per  newborn  child.  So  we  are  not 
asking  the  government  to  spend  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  When  it  is  figured  it  costs 
ten  cents  per  child  for  this  test,  it  is  a  very 
wise  and  proper  thing  to  do. 

What  forms  the  basis  of  a  well-planned 
programme  for  detection  and  treatment  of 
PKU,  Mr.  Speaker?  Of  course,  there  are 
many  answers  to  this,  but  basically  it  is  a 
matter  of  research;  it  is  education,  it  is 
publicity,  and  counselling  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. But  in  addition,  there  is  room  for 
positive  government  action  in  this  area.  This 
would  basically  take  three  forms. 

First,  instituting  compulsory  blood  tests 
for  newborn  infants  and  possibly  for  mothers 
during  pregnancy.  Again,  along  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West,  I  hope 
that  the  government  is  not  afraid  of  the  word 
compulsory. 

Two,  financial  help  for  the  programming 
of  tests  and  for  families  with  a  PKU  patient 
under  treatment.    This  treatment  represents. 
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for  some  families,  a  financial  burden  and 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  assist  fami- 
lies of  low  economic  status.  One  practical 
aspect  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this:  I  re- 
member a  few  years  ago  where  they  dis- 
covered a  PKU  baby  in  my  riding  and  the 
drugs  were  found  to  be  so  expensive  tliat 
the  family  could  not  afford  to  pay  it.  Fortu- 
nately the  hospital  for  sick  children— even 
some  of  the  members  of  the  staff— chipped 
in  to  see  that  the  drugs  were  provided  and 
eventually— I  give  the  government  credit  for 
tliis— I  notified  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  they  saw  to  it  that  drugs  were 
provided.  But  it  is  common  sense  to  see  to  it 
that  a  child  who  needs  this  type  of  treatment 
receives  it  immediately.  Otherwise  the  child 
is  going  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  province  of 
Ontario  as  long  as  it  lives. 

Third,  the  registration  of  PKU  persons  in 
a  central  registry  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. It  would  serve  a  dual  purpose:  one,  the 
keeping  of  statistical  data;  and  two,  the  con- 
tinuity of  supervision  for  families  with  high 
risks.  Now  this  could  be  done,  and  the 
beginning  of  doing  this,  if  such  legislation 
was  made  law  by  this  House. 

I  have  one  or  two  criticisms  of  this  bill. 
I  repeat,  we  support  it  in  principal.  I  believe 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
would  agree  with  me,  his  problem  was  that 
this  involves  the  spending  of  public  money 
and  therefore  he  could  not  make  it  as  broad 
as  he  would  wish.  But  I  would  like  to  say 
that  this  could  be  done.  The  bill  before  us 
in  this  Legislature  makes  PKU  tests  com- 
pulsory within  a  period  not  to  exceed  28 
days  from  the  date  of  birth.  It  in  no  way 
covers  either  recommendations  2  or  3,  in 
which  I  mentioned  we  should  supply  finan- 
cial help  for  families  with  PKU  children- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:   It  is  done. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  government  will  supply 
drugs  when  asked  through  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  I  have  got  the  help 
here  financially  from  them,  but  you  have  to 
go  to  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  I 
am  glad  they  have  improved  it,  because  I 
know  that  when  I  not  so  long  ago  had— 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
It  was  done  last  year. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  it  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  because  I  know 
when  I  applied  to  the  government  I  got  it, 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  compassion  more  than 
law  and  regulation.  So  if  that  is  true,  number 
two  then  has  been  done. 

The  third  suggestion  I  had  was  the  list- 


ing and  keeping  of  a  central  registry  for  all 
people  and  all  families  suspected  of  PKU, 
because  this  is  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation.  This  is  something  that  could  be 
stopped.  It  is  in  our  own  interest,  in  hard- 
boiled  financial  terms,  to  see  to  it  that  this 
disease   is  conquered. 

In  addition,  there  is  room  for  this  agree- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  test  is  made  at 
the  behest  of  the  parents.  I  would  rather  see 
a  law  that  the  request  should  be  made  by  the 
hospital,  because  what  if  the  parent  does  not 
bother,  does  not  know  or  does  not  want  to? 
It  means,  if  the  child  does  have  PKU,  it 
will  be  condemned  for  life  to  a  hospital  for 
retarded  children;  or  it  means  that  the 
disease  will  be  carried  on  for  another  gener- 
ation. Therefore,  instead  of  the  test  being 
done  at  the  behest  of  the  parent,  I  would 
rather  see  it  the  law  of  the  land  where  the 
child  must  have  a  PKU  test.  Basically  this 
is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  good  beginning  and  I 
wholeheartedly,  and  this  party  whole- 
heartedly, supports  this  bill.  I  do  wish  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  would  stand  up 
and  agree  with  what  we  have  had  to  say. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wells  (Scarborough  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  in  this  discussion 
of  a  very  interesting  topic.  First,  in  speaking 
on  the  principle  of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to 
indicate  some  points  on  which  we  all  agree 
and  that  is  that  there  is  now  considerable 
evidence  that  a  low  phenylalaline  diet  will 
prevent  mental  deterioration  in  patients  with 
phenylketonuria.  Although  much  has  to  be 
learned  about  the  optimum  use  of  this  diet, 
it  certainly  seems  evident  that  the  younger 
tlie  baby  starts  on  this  type  of  diet  the  more 
intelligence  he  will  retain. 

Now,  because  of  this  medical  discovery, 
tests  were  developed  to  try  to  trace  down 
this  metabolic  abnormality  and  we  have 
heard  of  some  of  these  tests  today.  I  think 
that  we  all  have  to  agree  that  the  whole 
development  in  this  field  is  certainly  a  signi- 
ficant development  in  scientific  medical 
diagnosis. 

I  also  think  we  all  agree  that  all  newborn 
infants  should  have  this  test.  I  certainly 
wanted  my  children  to  have  it,  and  they  did 
have  it  as  long  ago  as  1960.  I  think  that  we 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  concern  of 
the  parents  of  children  who  to  live  with  this 
condition  now,  and  who  have  banded  them- 
selves together  into  an  association  to  try  to 
help  prevent  future  children  from  suffering 
the  mental  deterioration  which  their  children 
suffer.  But,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today  is  just  not  a  practical 
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bill.  I  think  in  saying  this  we  should  reflect 
on  the  great  impact  that  this  type  of  testing 
will  have. 

First,  we  have  the  two  tests:  The  ferric 
chloride  test  where  they  put  some  ferric 
chloride  on  the  wet  diaper  of  a  young  baby, 
and  from  that  they  are  able  to  test  for  PKU; 
and  the  other  test,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  has  mentioned,  is  the 
Guthrie  test.  This  consists  of  a  prick  in  the 
heel  to  collect  a  blood  sample.  At  one  time 
the  ferric  chloride  test  was  thought  to  be 
the  ultimate,  and  then  the  Guthrie  test  was 
developed.  Now,  in  Montreal,  tests  and 
studies  are  going  on  to  show  that  you  can 
not  only  test  for  PKU,  but  for  many  other 
metabolic  disorders  in  children  that  need  to 
be  treated  from  the  very  outset,  and  that 
nmltiple  tests  are  now  being  developed. 

What  this  all  suggests  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that— as  this  testing  for  enzyme  abnormality 
is  changing  constantly— what  we  want  here  is 
a  pattern  of  flexibility,  not  a  pattern  of 
rigidity.  In  other  words,  this  field  is  moving 
so  fast  that,  from  one  day  to  the  next,  types 
of  testing  are  changing.  Why  should  we  be 
tied  down  by  legislation  in  specifying  one 
specific  test?  I  think  that  we  need  this 
flexibility.  What  may  be  a  good  test  today, 
next  month  may  not  be;  what  may  be  a  test 
for  PKU  now,  may  develop  into  a  test  for 
four  or  five  metabolic  disorders.  What  we 
need  is  an  urging  of  voluntary  use  of  testing, 
which  certainly  any  recognized  doctor  and 
hospital  today— through  education— is  being 
urged  to  do.  This  is  part  of  his  adherence  to 
his  professional  studies,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  religiously  carry  this  out. 

The  second  thing  specifically  on  this  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  I  think  as  it  is  worded— 
and  it  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  members 
to  talk  about  how  they  would  like  to  have 
this  bill  worded— to  make  the  screening  of 
the  newborn  infant  mandatory  on  the  parent. 
I  think  that,  in  this,  there  is  a  potential  tres- 
pass on  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  There  are 
those,  who  for  religious  grounds,  feel  they 
should  not  have  any  tests  done,  particularly 
a  blood  test,  and  I  think  that  this  represents 
an    infringement    on    the    citizens'    rights. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  How  about  the  rights  of  the 
child? 

Mr.  Wells:  Now  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 

Speaker,   it   is   all  very   well   for  my   friends 

to  talk   about  this.   They   bandy  around   the 
word  "compulsory"  very  lightly. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  hon.  member  is  the 
one  that  bandies  it. 


Mr.  Wells:  Wliat  they  should  realize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  there  is  now  no  case  any- 
where in  the  legislation  where  any  medical 
test  is  compulsory.  The  only  thing  in  this 
allied  field  that  is  compulsory,  is  the  putting 
of  silver  nitrate  on  the  eyes  of  the  newborn 
infant.  So  that  all  these  other  things  that  we 
may  think  are  compulsory,  are  not  com- 
pulsory by  law,  but  they  are  done.  Vaccina- 
tion for  smallpox,  the  antitoxins  for  diphtheria, 
all  these  various  tests  that  we  all  know  must 
be  done  on  the  newborn,  none  of  them  is 
compulsory. 

I  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  making  it  com- 
pulsory could  be  a  potential  trespass  of  the 
citizens'  rights. 

The  third  thing  I  would  like  to  deal  with, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is,  as  I  said,  that  we  have  to 
study  the  potential  impact  of  this  type  of 
legislation,  the  legislation  which  makes  mass 
screening  compulsory.  We  may  arrive  at  a 
point  of  mass  screening.  I  think  we  will  arrive 
there  through  a  voluntary  method.  I  believe 
we  will  arrive  there  through  a  voluntary 
method.  But  no  matter  how  we  arrive  there, 
we  must  study  the  potential  impact  of  this 
type  of  testing.  The  first  thing  we  must  study 
and  we  must  prepare  to  institute,  is  an  edu- 
cational programme,  because  no  programme 
of  mass  screening  will  eliminate  the  false 
negatives  and  the  false  positives. 

In  other  words,  there  are  going  to  be  people 
who  will  actually  have  PKU,  but  will,  through 
testing,  come  out  negative.  Now  this  may  be 
a  very  small  group,  but  we  must  be  prepared 
to  educate  the  citizens  of  this  province  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  possiblity,  that  not  everyone 
will  be  caught  by  the  testing.  Further,  we 
must  have  the  extensive  facilities  to  track 
down  thoroughly  and  analyze  every  positive 
result,  because  we  will  obviously  come  up 
with  some  who  appear  positive  but  who  are, 
in  reality,  negative.  For  this,  of  course,  we 
will  be  very  grateful  for  any  battery  of 
laboratory  tests  which  could  show  this.  But 
I  think  that  we  must  realize  that  with  any 
system  of  mass  screening,  must  go  a  pro-  ' 
gramme  of  mass  education  as  to  the  value 
of  the  screening  programme— what  is  being 
done  and  what  are  the  potential  hazards  of 
the  programme. 

As  I  said,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
sure,  as  we  go  into  this  field,  that  the  special 
tests  for  the  confirming  of  false  positives  are 
available  just  as  readily  as  the  mass  screening 
tests.  We  must  be  prepared  to  have  the 
laboratory,  clinical,  hospital  and  therapeutic 
facilities  to  treat  the  people— the  children 
who  are  found  to  have  PKU— and  we  must 
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be  prepared,  I  think,  not  to  offer  this  test 
in  areas  where  these  facihties  are  not  imme- 
diately available. 

Now,  another  field  that  we  must  look  at- 
and  I  am  going  to  quote  from  the  medical 
literature  here,  because  it  is  a  field  about 
which,  of  course,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
knows  more  than  I  do,  or  probably  any  other 
hon.  member  of  the  House;  this  is  in  this 
field  of  phenylketonuria  and  genetics.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  mass  screening,  the  medical 
literature  says  that: 

If  mass  screening  is  effective,  undamaged 
individuals  with  genotypes  homogenous  for 
several  of  the  hereditary  metabolic  diseases 
such  as  PKU  will  be  the  legacy  of  this 
exercise. 

That   is   the   exercise   of  mass   screening. 

And  approximately  half  of  these  people 
will  be  women  whom  we  presume  will  be 
fertile  and  desiring  children  of  their  own. 
We  have  to  be  prepared  to  look  at  this 
problem  and  consider  what  we  shall  offer 
these  women  during  their  pregnancies, 
knowing  that  abnormal  homogenous 
maternal  phenotypes  can  constitute  a 
hazard  to  the  foetus.  What  facilities  for 
counselling  and  testing  will  be  available  for 
prospective  partners  in  marriage  who  might 
question  their  own  phenotype. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  medical 
literature  suggests  must  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, as  we  embark  on  a  programme  of 
mass  screening. 

Now  I  think,  as  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  all  agree  that  this  test  should  be 
done.  I  feel  that  it  can  be  done  on  a  voluntary 
method,  as  all  our  other  tests  are  done.  I 
think  that,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
we  should  realize  that  it  is  being  done  in 
the  Kingston  general  hospital,  in  the  East 
general  hospital,  in  the  sick  children's  hospital 
in  Toronto. 

We  should  realize  also  that  the  college 
of  general  practice  of  Canada  carries  on  a 
campaign  with  the  general  practitioners  in 
Canada.  They  have  been  distributing  booklets 
explaininj^  phenylketonuria,  sending  testing 
material,  sending  log  books,  urging  the  doctors 
to  do  this  test.  This  is  a  fairly  new  procedure, 
and  it  is  becoming  very  effective  now,  as 
these  men  become  more  accustomed  to  this 
test,  which,  as  I  said,  is  really  a  new  test. 

These  things  are  going  on,  and  I  am  sure 
that  more  things  will  be  going  on,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  prime  consideration 
here  is  to  seek  to  carry  out  this  type  of  test- 
ing on   a  voluntary  basis   without   infringing 


on  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  as  I  feel  this 
bill  does. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  these  few  remarks 
by  reading  a  quotation  from  a  doctor,  who  is 
eminently  qualified  to  comment  on  this  pro- 
gramme, because  he  has  done  much  medical 
research  in  this  field,  and  is  doing  much  at 
the  present  time.  He  is  one  of  those  groups 
who  are  actively  interested  in  this  field  of 
metabolic  disorders  in  children.  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Scriver,  of  the  Montreal  children's  hospital 
—and  these  are  his  words,  from  a  paper  which 
he  has  presented: 

There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to 
encourage  the  cautious  use  of  screening 
methods  for  detection  and  study  of  meta- 
bolic disease  in  the  newborn  period,  under 
controlled  circumstances.  In  some  cases 
we  can  prevent  harm  to  the  infant  through 
early  detection  and  therapy.  In  other  in- 
stances we  are  bound  to  learn  anew. 
Whether  screening  programmes  can  be 
made  communty-wide  now  is,  however,  still 
undecided,  because  there  is  much  more  to 
be  understood  about  the  problems  of  mass 
screening  than  the  technical  tests.  In  the 
meantime  the  Canadian  medical  community 
can  do  much  to  assist  in  pilot  studies, 
which  will  determine  the  best  use  to  be 
made  of  the  available  screening  techniques. 
At  the  same  time  the  broader  problems  of 
resources  and  organization  for  mass  screen- 
ing programmes  can  be  investigated. 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  discourage 
any  legislation  which  may  be  brought 
forth  now,  which  specifies  how  screening 
must  be  done,  and  the  fact  that  screening 
should  be  mandatory.  The  field  is  advanc- 
ing too  quickly  not  to  have  flexibility  in 
planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  words  of  an 
eminent  doctor  in  this  field  and  I  think  they 
sum  up  my  reaction  to  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  intend  to  contribute  to  this  debate,  but 
I  think  in  fairness  to  the  House  this  is  one 
time  when  we  can  all  say  that  wc  are  in 
agreement  on  principle.  I  think  that  the  think- 
ing behind  the  underlying  intention,  if  I  may 
put  it  in  an  Irish  way,  is  very  sound.  It  is 
very  encouraging  to  all  of  us  in  medicine 
to  know  that  tests  are  being  devised  to  bring 
to  light  these  conditions  and  to  help  us 
prevent  a  life  of  despair,  as  the  hon.  member 
described  it. 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  in  the  case  of 
the  remarks  of  the  three  points  emphasized 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale,  that  only 
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one  is  not  being  done  in  Ontario— that  is, 
compulsory  testing,  we  have  now  for  over  a 
year  been  providing  the  phenyalahne  diet  to 
famihes  because  it  is  a  very  costly  diet.  We 
also  have  a  central  register  of  all  cases  on 
record. 

Mr.  Trotter:  All  the  cases  the  hon.  Min- 
ister knows  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  my  hon.  friend 
would  just  wait  a  minute  and  not  bite  my 
tongue  off  before  it  is  even  protruding. 

I  was  about  to  say,  sir,  that  we  have 
completed  testing  of  all  the  children  under 
our  care  and  we  have  established  a  register 
of  all  of  those  known  in  the  province  and  we 
have  them  on  record  already,  so  the  two 
points  are  already  under  way. 

I  would  just  like  to  advise  you,  sir,  that 
when  I  present  the  estimates  of  my  depart- 
ment I  will  have  a  positive  proposal  to  put 
before  the  House,  which  we  believe  will 
produce  the  desired  effect  inherent  in  the 
bill  proposed  by  the  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

COMMISSIONER   TO   INVESTIGATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  DECISIONS 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview)  moves  sec- 
ond reading  of  Bill  No.  32,  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to 
investigate  administrative  decisions  and  acts 
of  officials  of  the  government  of  Ontario  and 
its  agencies,  and  to  define  the  commissioner's 
powers  and  duties. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  speaking  to  Bill  No.  32,  and  in 
moving  second  reading,  I  would  advise  you, 
sir,  that  this  is  an  Act  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  investigate 
administrative  decisions  and  acts  of  officials 
of  the  government  of  Ontario,  and  its 
agencies,  and  to  define  that  commissioner's 
powers  and  dvities. 

May  I  say,  sir,  at  the  outset,  that  I  believe 
that  Ontario  today  needs  this  sort  of  an 
official.  He  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
parliamentary  commissioner,  and  sometimes 
described  as  an  ombudsman. 

The  growth  of  government  business  and 
services  has  made  it  necessary,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  of  the  people  in  Ontario  in  1965, 
to  have  a  tremendous  administrative  machine, 
and  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  civil  serv- 


ants to  look  after  it.  This  sort  of  procedure 
is  necessary  today  because  of  the  new  role 
that  government  is  undertaking  in  these 
complex  times.  In  several  countries,  admin- 
istrative machinery  actually  stands  between 
the  individual  and  the  state.  Certainly  it  does 
in  this  province. 

The  private  citizen  has  often  been  fright- 
ened and  frequently  completely  overwhelmed 
by  the  very  formidable  task  of  attempting  to 
deal  with  matters  which  so  vitally  affect  him 
through  the  ministrations  of  nameless  and 
faceless  civil  servants.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where,  in  some  cases  and  in  certain 
ways,  and  with  substantial  justification,  the 
personality  is  perhaps  being  crushed  by  the 
overwhelming  growth  of  legislative  services. 
They  feel  a  particular  awe  by  this  machinery 
which,  of  necessity,  must  have  an  impersonal 
character  in  their  relationships  with  the 
machinery. 

That  is  why  I  think  that  we  must  make 
sure  that  the  citizens  of  this  province  are  not 
led  to  believe  that  their  personal  interests  and 
their  security  can  be  vitally  affected  by  a 
group  of  persons  over  whom  they  have  no 
control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  points  about 
which  we  hear  more  discussion  than  any- 
thing else  in  this  House  relate  to  the  concern 
that  individuals  have  in  their  relationship 
with  the  vast  overwhelming  machine  of  gov- 
ernment, how  do  they  cope  with  it,  what  do 
they  do  about  it.  On  occasion,  they  come  to 
their  member  of  Parliament.  The  member 
of  Parliament  investigates  as  best  he  is  able, 
and  he  attempts  to  lay  the  facts  of  the 
individual's  problems  before  the  House  in  the 
hope  that  something  will  be  done  about  it. 
The  tenor  of  my  remarks  is  that  this  is  not 
good  enough  in  the  complex  world  in  which 
we  live;  that  there  is  another  remedy,  and 
that  this  is  the  remedy  that  we  are  putting 
forward  and  is  contained  in  this  Bill  32. 

In  brief,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
bill  I  am  presenting  today  I  am  suggesting 
that  Ontario  appoint  a  parliamentary  com- 
missioner or  ombudsman,  who  would  have 
the  duty  to  examine  citizens'  complaints,  and, 
if  he  deems  them  unwarranted,  which  he 
might  on  many  occasions,  convince  the  com- 
plainant that  he  has  not,  in  fact,  been  ill- 
treated  or  placed  in  an  untenable  position, 
and  the  state  has  not  been  unfair  towards 
him.  I  think  this  is  important  because  all 
complaints  that  we  hear  as  members  of.  the 
Legislature  are  certainly  not  justified.  But 
I  think  the  citizen  who  feels  he  is  aggrieved 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  have  an 
impartial  official  examine  his  complaint,  and 
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a  great  deal  of  the  concern  about  government 
and  its  size  and  its  impersonality  could  be 
done  away  with  if  there  was  such  a  person 
or  such  an  office  available  to  explain  to  the 
apparently  aggrieved  citizen  that  he  is  not 
too  badly  aggrieved  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  we  see  many  of 
these  instances  too,  sir,  if  the  complaint  is 
warranted  the  commissioner  would  make  to 
the  state  or  to  its  officials  the  necessary 
recommendation  so  that  the  situation  could 
be  remedied. 

This  officer,  of  course,  must  be  impartial. 
He  must  be  a  completely  independent  person 
who  works  first  of  all  for  simplicity  in  all 
procedures.  And  what  greater  boon  could 
we  give,  sir,  to  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  than  a  limitation  on  red  tape,  a 
cutting-through  of  complicated  and  hard  to 
understand  procedures?  And  what  greater 
job  could  any  official  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  accept  as  his  first  task  than  tlie 
taking  on  of  a  real  examination  of  compli- 
cated and  unnecessary  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  to  make  them  simple  and 
imderstandable?  He  should  have  the  same 
independence,  in  my  opinion,  as  is  presently 
enjoyed  by  the  only  other  official  we  in  this 
Legislature  know— the  provincial  auditor. 

The  concept,  sir,  of  an  omlnidsman  devel- 
oped initially  in  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
We  may  well  ask  if  this  concept  can  be 
transmitted  or  transplanted  into  Ontario, 
where  there  is  a  somewhat  difi^erent  system 
of  government.  We  have  a  parliamentary 
system  of  government,  of  which  one  of  the 
liasic  and  fundamental  principles  is  a  min- 
isterial responsibility.  Government  is  not 
conducted  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Wiiile  perhaps  the  concept 
cannot  be  transplanted  in  toto,  certainly  such 
an  official  has  a  most  imporant  role  to  play, 
in  my  opinion,  in  this  province,  in  connec- 
tion with  protecting  the  rights  of  the  indivi- 
dual. How  this  might  be  done  and  in  what 
areas  this  official  would  operate,  and  what 
would  be  the  nature  of  his  authority,  are 
matters  that  I  ha\('  attempted  to  outline  in 
my  bill.  I  believe  that  as  a  comnumity  we 
must  provide  ourselves  with  another  instru- 
ment of  control,  operating  in  a  manner  some- 
what different  from  that  used  by  our  courts, 
in  order  to  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  which  are 
glaringly  wide  in  modern  circumstances.  The 
Legislature  must  attempt  to  penetrate  at 
certain  specific  points  this  apparently  impreg- 
nable shield  which  protects  such  a  vast  area 
of  legislative  and  executive  decision  from 
jiroper  scrutiny.  The  ombudsman  can  be 
used  as  a  weapon  to  penetrate  that  shield. 


My  bill,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  modelled  sub- 
stantially upon  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  New  Zealand  bill  of  1962,  which  I  have 
attempted  to  adapt  to  the  mood  of  Ontario. 
I  am  suggesting  that  the  principal  function 
of  the  commissioner  would  be  to  investigate 
any  decision  or  recommendaions  made,  in- 
cluding any  recommendation  made  to  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  or  any  act  done  or 
omitted  to  be  done  relating  to  a  matter  of 
administration  and  affecting  any  person  or 
body  of  persons  in  his  personal  capacity  in 
or  by  any  of  the  departments,  or  any  of  the 
agencies  of  government  of  Ontario,  or  by  any 
oiFicer  or  employee  thereof. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  is  an  important 
section,  within  which  all  the  essentials  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioner's  jurisdiction  is 
to  be  found.  I  have  departed  in  section  9 
from  the  New  Zealand  precedent  of  naming 
in  the  schedules  setting  out  specific  depart- 
ments and  government  organizations  and 
have,  in  fact,  suggested  that  this  bill  be  made 
applicable  to  all  departments  of  government 
and  to  all  agencies  of  government.  The  juris- 
diction whicli  I  am  suggesting  be  given  to 
the  ombudsman  extends  to  matters  of  admin- 
istration, with  the  consequence  that  matters 
concerning  policy  only  would  be,  as  they 
should  be,  excluded. 

In  so  doing,  I  hope  I  am  removing  from 
discussion  and  I  hope,  sir,  with  this  bill 
before  the  House,  that  we  will  hear  from 
government,  and  particularly  from  the 
Cabinet,  some  real  analysis  and  opinicm  in 
connection  with  this  suggestion,  which  is 
one  that  has  been  before  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  the  people  of  Canada  for  some 
months  and  some  years.  It  has  also  been 
discussed  at  various  meetings  of  Bar  associa- 
tions. The  Hon.  Guy  Favreau,  the  Minister 
of  Justice  in  Ottawa,  has  suggested  that  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  .set 
up  to  investigate  this.  Briefs  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  in  connection 
with  this,  and  I  would  hope  that  in  a  matter 
of  such  importance— in  a  matter  that  I  believe 
is  so  needed  in  the  province  of  Ontario— that 
we  would  hear  some  real  discussion  and  real 
criticism  emanating  from  the  government 
benches,  particularly  from  the  front  govern- 
ment benches. 

The  jurisdiction  which  I  am  suggesting 
be  given  to  the  ombudsman  extends  to 
matters  of  administration.  I  say  that  matters 
of  policy— I  am  repeating  myself— only  would 
be,  as  they  should  be,  excluded. 

I  would  think  that  where  a  matter  arises 
that  might  concern  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioner, which  involves  both  administration 
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and  policy,  he  could  still  be  empowered  to 
investigate;  if  he  strays  beyond  the  bounds 
given  to  him,  resort  could  be  made  to  the 
courts  to  restrain  him.  This  very  question 
was  posed  to  Sir  Guy  Powells,  who  is  the 
New  Zealand  ombudsman,  when  he  appeared 
here  in  Canada  a  couple  of  years  ago.  He 
suggested  that  the  mere  thought  that  he 
might  be  straying  into  fields  of  policy  was  an 
ever-present  warning  sign  in  his  mind,  but 
where  he  thought  that  he  was  dealing  with 
mixed  fields  of  administration  and  policy, 
he  went  in  and  investigated.  He  said  that 
insofar  as  his  actions  had  been  concerned, 
while  there  was,  of  course,  resort  to  the 
courts  to  restrain  him  if  he  strayed  beyond 
the  four  walls  of  his  enabling  statute,  no  one 
.had,  up  to  the  time  he  had  been  here,  and 
he  had  been  in  office  for  a  few  years,  had 
seen  fit  to  go  to  the  courts  in  an  attempt 
to  restrain  him. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that 
should  this  bill  be  accepted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  person  whose  appointment  I  en- 
visage must  be  a  person  of  the  highest 
possible  integrity,  of  the  utmost  ability,  a 
person  who  by  reason  of  his  training  and 
experience  and  reputation,  could  at  once 
command  the  respect  not  only  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  but  also  of  all  of  the 
people  of  Ontario.  He  must  be  a  person 
whose  tenure  of  office  would  be  determined 
not  by  government  but  by  the  Legislature; 
he  must  be  a  person  who  could  not  be 
arbitrarily  removed  at  the  whim  of  a  new 
Prime  Minister  or  of  a  new  government;  he 
must  be  a  person  whose  abilities  would  com- 
mand at  least  the  equivalent  salary  to  that 
of  one  of  the  supreme  court  judges.  In  other 
words,  sir,  he  must  be  a  person  of  extremely 
outstanding  ability,  and  a  person  who  I  think 
we  could  find  without  too  much  diflBculty  in 
this  province  if  we  set  our  minds  to  it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  The  hon. 
member  would  take  it  himself,  would  he 
not? 

Mr.  Singer:  If  my  hon.  friend  wants  to  put 
my  name  in  nomination,  I  might  seriously 
consider  it. 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  is  the  only 
man  I  can  think  of  with  all  those  attributes. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  bill,  sir,  advisedly  stops 
short— and  I  think  this  is  an  important  point 
—of  giving  to  the  ombudsman  the  authority 
to  inquire  into  the  decisions  of  Ministers 
themselves.  But  any  recommendation  made 
to  a  Minister  or  by  a  department,  even  if  the 
Minister  has  already  acted  upon  it,  may  be 


re-inquired  into  and,  if  necessary,  reported 
upon.  I  can  imagine  cases  where  a  Minister 
has  refused  the  advice  of  a  civil  servant  and 
made  a  decision  that  has  caused  complaint. 
In  such  cases,  surely  the  complainant  should 
be  entitled  to  know  that  the  decision  he  does 
not  like  was  not  that  of  a  civil  servant  but 
of  the  Minister? 

I  think  this  could  be  a  very  important 
method  of  procedure  so  that  if  a  citizen  says: 
"I  do  not  like  such-and-such  a  decision,"  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  say: 
"Well,  if  it  was  not  the  civil  service  who 
recommended  it  in  usual  procedure,  it  was 
the  Minister."  And  the  Minister  should  as  a 
responsible  Minister  be  prepared  to  say: 
"This  was  my  opinion  and  I  think  it  was 
right."  There  should  be  the  ability  for  the 
citizen  to  find  out  who  really  made  the  de- 
cision. I  think  this  type  of  inquiry  which 
the  parliamentary  commissioner,  the  ombuds- 
man, could  carry  on  would  have  very  sub- 
stantial dividends  in  satisfving  the  concern 
of  people  who  are  affected  by  such  decisions 
and  to  feel  that  they  might  or  might  not  be 
unfair. 

Contacts  with  government  departments  and 
agencies  could  and  should  be  kept  on  an  in- 
formal basis.  The  idea  behind  this  bill  would 
enable  a  parliamentary  commissioner  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  the  facts  surrounding  a 
particular  complaint.  He  could,  by  personal 
contact  with  the  heads  of  departments,  obtain 
co-operation  that  is  possibly  denied  to  an 
ordinary  citizen.  We  all  know  of  cases  where 
the  ordinary  citizen  is  just  completely  over- 
whelmed in  an  effort  to  try  to  get  through 
to  the  person  who  can  responsibly  advise  him 
or  responsibly  state  the  basis  for  a  decision. 
His  operations  to  be  successful  must,  of 
course,  not  only  have  the  confidence  of  Par- 
liament, they  must  have  the  confidence  of 
the  administration.  And  what  I  mean  in  that, 
sir,  is  obvious.  He  not  only  must  be  a  persona 
grata  to  all  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  but  he  must  be  a  person  who  can 
get  along  with  the  Deputy  Ministers,  with  all 
of  the  people  who  make  up  our  civil  service,^ 
with  the  heads  of  commissions  and  boards 
and  agencies. 

He  must,  of  course,  be  given  very  com- 
plete official  powers  of  investigation.  He  must 
have  the  power  to  summon  and  to  examine 
persons  on  oath  and  must  have  complete 
rights  of  access  to  departmental  records  and 
to  departmental  premises.  Questions,  of 
course,  will  be  raised  on  the  issue  of  Crown 
privilege.  And  I  am  suggesting  in  section  15 
that  any  rule  of  law  in  eflFect  authorizing  the 
withholding  of  documents  on  the  grounds  of 
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public  intcrists  should  not  apply  to  any  in- 
vo>tijjation  by  the  ombudsnicin  unless  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  that  the  disclosure 
niiuht,  in  the  circumstances,  involve  matters 
wliich  would  disclose  deliberations  of  the 
Gabinet  or  would  involve  matters  which  might 
in  his  opinion  be  secret  or  confidential  in 
nature  and  which  would  be  injurious  to  the 
public  interest.  As  in  New  Zealand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  attempting  to  limit  this  priv- 
ilege as  it  now  exists  so  that  it  can  be  exer- 
cised only  by  a  certificate  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

U  would  be  my  thought  that  departments 
and  agencies  would  be  most  reluctant,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  approach  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  such  a  certificate;  except  in  the  most 
unusual  circumstances,  because  such  a  request 
would  obviously  convey  to  him— and  in  saying 
this  I  speak  particularly  of  my  hon.  friend 
who  occupies  the  post  at  present  (Mr. 
Wishart)— and  subsequently  to  the  people  of 
Ontario,  that  they  have  something  to  hide.  I 
would  think  not  only  would  there  be  a 
reluctance  in  an  approach  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  ask  for  such  a  report,  but  there 
would  be  real  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  grant  such  a  certificate 
just  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  would  want  to 


satisfy  himself  on  every  occasion  that  the 
granting  of  such  a  certificate  was  fully  au- 
thorized and  justified. 

Of  course,  the  ombudsman  himself,  and  his 
staff,  would  be  required  to  maintain  secrecy 
in  respect  to  matters  coming  before  him, 
except  insofar  as  disclosure  may  be  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  carrying  out  the  investiga- 
tion to   support  his  recommendation. 

As  to  the  actual  power  and  authority  of 
the  commissioner,  I  know— as  hon.  members 
have  read  the  bill— that  they  will  realize  that 
he  has  no  power  to  make  anything  in  the 
nature  of  an  executive  order  or  decision.  He 
is  not  going  to  be  a  legislator;  he  is  not 
going  to  be  a  law-maker;  he  is  an  investigator 
and  a  reporter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to 
me  that  it  is  6  o'clock;  my  remarks  will  take 
some  time  yet.  Is  it  your  intention  now  to 
leave  the  chair? 

Mr.  Singer  moves  the  adjourrmient  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 

recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'cloek,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  guests  to  the  Legislature  and  tonight 
we  welcome  the  students  of  Lakeshore 
elementary  school,  Burlington, 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  sixteenth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 

OF  EDUCATION 

(continued) 

On  vote  501: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  interested  to  read  today  in  the  news- 
paper that  the  Mennonite  community  in  the 
Elmira  area  has  decided  to  leave  the  public 
school  system  and  establish  its  own  schools. 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  care  to 
comment  on  the  reasons  for  this  and  to  what 
extent  other  religious  groups  are  interested  in 
establishing  parochial  schools. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  group  that  we  know 
of  is  the  Mennonites,  who  may  or  may  not  in 
that  area— it  is  not  confirmed  yet.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  leaving  will  be  the  ques- 
tion of  the  central  school,  or  perhaps  the 
question  of  transportation.  I  understand  that 
this  is  one  of  their  problems.  Also,  over  the 
years,  they  have  become  used  to  having  a 
concentration  of  their  own  youngsters  in  the 
one  school.  We  regret  this  development;  I 
think  perhaps  we  all  do,  and  to  date  we 
have  had  no  indication  of  this  happening 
with  any  other  group.  We  do  not  think  that 
this  is  a  general  condition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  my  own  constituency  there 
are  a  large  number  of  Dutch  Reform  Church 
members  who  have  established  their  own 
schools,  and  I  believe  they  are  of  very  high 
calibre.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  be  in  a 
position  to  provide  us  with  any  statistics  as 
to  the  rate  at  which  parochial  schools  of  this 
type  are  being  established  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
be  able  to  get  this  information.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  tlie  number  that  are  going  into  the 


so-called  parochial  system.  One  thing  with 
which  I  can  help  the  hon.  member  is  that 
a  year  ago  we  agreed  to  inspect  the  schools, 
so  that  they  are  now  under  a  system  of  pro- 
vincial inspection.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the 
Dutch  Reform  or  Christian  Reform  schools 
is  very  hard  to  predict  at  this  point.  Whether 
the  families  will  continue,  we  quite  frankly 
do  not  know.  It  is  not  a  large  percentage 
but  there  are  some;  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  there  any  thought  that,  in 
the  schools  of  this  type  that  have  been  and 
will  be  established  the  government  would 
be  able  to  give  some  assistance,  let  us  say, 
in  connection  with  the  textbook  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  this  has  not  been  the 
policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  doubt  that  there 
will  be  any  change  of  policy  unless  the  whole 
question  is  opened  up,  which  I  do  not  think 
the  government  would  be  doing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  connection  with  private 
schools,  there  has  been  from  time  to  time, 
announcements  in  the  metropolitan  papers 
of  small  groups  getting  together  to  form  their 
own  private  schools  as  something  less  than  a 
large  commercial  enterprise.  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  have  any  statistics  that  would  indi- 
cate if  this  is  a  programme  that  is  accelera- 
ting or  is  this  the  way  it  has  always  been  in 
the  past?  I  am  under  the  impres.sion  that 
there  are  many  more  of  these  being  formed 
now  than  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
the  hon.  member  is  referring  to  some  of  the 
Jewish  parochial  schools— I  would  say  that 
the  number  of  private  schools  today  is  not 
substantially  increased  in  the  metropolitan 
area  except  with  the  natural  growth,  say,  in 
the  separate  schools— if  the  hon.  member  is 
referring  to  this  type  of  private  school.  If  he 
is  referring  to  this  type  of  private  school,  they 
are  increasing— Neil  McNeil  and  Michael 
Power  and  so  on— in  size,  but  I  think  it  would 
correspond  roughly  to  the  growth  in  popula- 
tion.   I  think  the  two  could  be  related. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  Minister  in  his  open- 
ing remarks  commented  on  the  St.  Catharines 
flag  day  proposal. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  Canada  Day. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Canada  Day,  yes,  and  I  under- 
stand tlure  is  a  possibility  tliat  in  the  future 
this  niiifht  be  declared  a  school  holiday  if 
it  were  a  programme  that  were  received. with 
faxonr  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Minister  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
that  discussion  if  he  would  say  more  about  it 
himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  more  I  can  add,  really,  to 
what  was  in  my  preliminary  remarks.  The 
St.  Catharines  board  decided  to  observe  a 
Canada  Day;  they  prepared  their  programme; 
they  invited  us  to  attend  but  unfortunately 
we  could  not  be  there.  We  thought  it  a 
very  excellent  programme  and  that  there 
was  some  merit  in  the  idea.  We  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  other  principals  to  get 
their  reaction.  I  would  not  want  to  predict 
at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  it  would 
become  general  across  the  province  as  a 
school  holiday,  but  certainly  we  felt  the  idea 
had  merit  and  as  a  result  we  encouraged 
them.  We  will  sense  the  reaction  over 
perhaps  the  next  year,  as  to  how  the  other 
school  boards  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Dealing  with  flags  and  prob- 
lems arising  therefrom:  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  around  these  buildings  there  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  as  to  what  flags  will 
be  used,  say,  in  this  chamber,  at  the  entrance 
to  this  chamber,  and  in  various  areas  aroimd 
the  Parliament  buildings.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  the  bill  calling  for  a  provincial 
flag  was  introduced,  I  made  some  comments, 
I  believe,  that  were  construed  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  press  as  calling  for  a  brainwashing 
of  the  students  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
into  the  acceptance  of  our  national  flag.  Now 
perhaps  I  will  be  taking  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  the  same  thing,  but  it  seems  to 
me,  in  driving  through  the  countryside,  one 
sees  a  variety  of  flags  flying.  I  suppose  it  will 
not  be  long  mitil  our  provincial  flag  will  be 
seen  flying  in  front  of  some  schools;  and  of 
course  our  national  flag  is  flying  in  front  of 
many  schools. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  it  would  not  be  beyond  the  realm  of 
financial  possibility  if  a  suitable  flag  were 
made  available  at  no  charge  to  the  school 
board  that  had  the  facilities  and  the  desire 
to  fly  it.  My  own  feeling  is  that  each  school 
in  this  province  should  fly  the  flag  of  the 
nation  and  I  would  make  this  strong  sug- 
gestion to  the  hon.  Minister,  but  perhaps  he 
will  not  care  to  comment  on  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  like  to  think 
about  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  in  my  travels 
around— and  I  liave  seen  a  number  of  schools 
even  in  tlie  last  two  or  three  months— I  think 
the  great  bulk  of  them  are  flying  the  new 
Canadian  flag,  at  the  schools  I  have  observed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  felt  it  was  rather  unfortu- 
nate that  flag  day,  as  such,  was  missed  by 
most  schools.  Unfortvmately,  it  was  difficult 
to  get  the  new  flag  in  time  and  it  has  been 
suggested,  1  believe,  in  the  Parliament  at 
Ottawa  that  this  historic  day  might  well  be 
properly  marked  in  the  years  to  come  with 
fitting  ceremonies  and  with  an  appropriate 
remembrance  of  the  great  occasion. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of 
Labour):  You  mean  tlie  Ontario  flag? 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  I  mean  the  flag  of  the 
nation,  and  this  is  the  one  I  would  propose 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  and  to 
the  government,  to  take  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  schools  of  the  province. 

Vote  501  agreed  to. 

Vote  502  agreed  to. 

On  vote  503: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  503. 
Our  school  system  is  more  and  more  beset 
in  the  minds  of  some  teachers,  and  assisted 
in  the  minds  of  some  school  boards,  with 
people  who  are  taking  over  various  admini- 
strative duties  in  the  schools  themselves,  and 
certainly  for  the  various  school  boards.  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Mini.ster  would  comment 
on  a  programme  that  might  be  already  estab- 
lished in  his  department  so  that  school  ad- 
ministrators woidd  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  kept  up  to  date  with  the  latest  methods 
and  the  best  methods  in  this  e.xpanding 
business  of  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  or  three  things  of  interest  in  this  area  on 
which  I  could  spend  some  time.  The  whole 
question  of  school  business  administration  is 
becoming  a  very  important  one  as  far  as  the 
growth  of  education  in  this  province  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  related  to  the  availability  of 
technological  equipment,  such  as  computers, 
and  we  have  been  doing  a  very  substantial 
study  in  this  area  to  try  to  develop— within 
the  department— a  system  of  computerized 
statistical  processing  that  will  be  able  to 
assist  the  boards,  the  business  administrators 
and  relieve  a  lot  of  pressure  from  the  teachers 
themselves. 

There  are  two  areas,  really,  of  use  as  far 
as  the  computer  is  concerned:  one  is  in  the 
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area  of  instruction  which  I  think  will  take 
some  considerable  time  to  develop;  and  the 
other  is  in  the  administrative  area  where  we 
can,  I  think,  assist  the  teachers  with  records, 
such  as  attendance,  and  assist  the  principals, 
we  hope,  in  the  development  of  timetabling. 

The  business  administrators  have  their  own 
committee,  and  we  have  a  joint  committee 
with  them  to  look  into  administrative  prac- 
tices. We  think  we  are  making  some  progress. 
Our  concern  is,  quite  frankly,  that  some  of 
the  major  boards  might  be  moving  into  this 
area  of  data  processing  and  not  relating  it 
to  what  other  boards  are  doing.  But  we  are 
trying  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts  so  that 
eventually  we  can  tie  in  our  own  data  proces- 
sing systems  with  those  to  be  established 
by  the  major  boards  and,  of  course,  we 
eventually  hope  to  provide  some  form  of 
uniform  provincial  service  for  them.  We 
have  also  had,  through  the  CEA,  a  commit- 
tee looking  into  the  feasibility  of  tying  the 
provinces  in  from  this  standpoint  as  well. 
Dr.  Jackson  has  been  chairing  the  committee 
that  has  been  looking  into  this  for  the  past, 
roughly,  nine  months  now  and  they,  I  tliink, 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
solve  our  own  provincial  problems  before 
we  can  relate  it  on  a  national  basis;  how- 
ever, we  are  encouraged  by  the  response  of 
the  other  provinces.  They  have  been,  I 
think,  very  co-operative  and  interested  in 
what  we  are  doing,  and  Quebec  has  made 
very  major  advances  in  this  area.  All  in  all 
we  are  encouraged,  but  it  is  a  very  important 
section.  A  lot  of  people  tend  to  look  at 
education  in  terms  of  curriculum,  teachers 
and  so  on,  but  administration  is  becoming  a 
very  key  factor.  This  is  why,  in  the  re- 
organization, we  have  given  added  emphasis 
to  the  whole  question  of  school  business 
administration. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  the  calculation  of  grants 
by  the  individual  school  board  the  business 
administrator  must  surely  take  some  consider- 
able responsibility.  Is  there  a  tendency  with 
the  building  up  of  the  computer  facilities 
here  in  Toronto  for  these  calculations  to  be 
done  centrally  and  with  the  main  responsi- 
bility taken  at  the  central  office,  or  do  the 
people  out  in  the  field  have  to  go  through 
the  laborious  procedures  of  first  interpreting 
and  then  finally  calculating  the  grant  pro- 
cedures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  they  are  still  going  through  the 
procedures,  and  there  is  no  point  minimizing 
the  complexity  of  the  grant  regulations.  But 
we  think,  as  the  number  of  boards  decrease. 


as  the  units  become  larger  and  our  own 
equipment  becomes  more  refined,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  relieve  the  boards  of  a  lot 
of  this  burden.  Obviously,  if  we  can  have 
the  ideal  system  so  that  we  can  have  up-to- 
date  accurate  information  almost  on  a  weekly 
or  monthly  basis,  the  day  may  come  when 
we  may  be  able  to  centrally  calculate  the 
grants  for  the  boards.  We  are  dependent,  of 
course,  on  their  information  and  much  of 
the  work  is  still  done  by  the  local  boards, 
although  our  own  grants  office  endeavours  to 
be  as  helpful  as  possible  in  assisting  the 
administrators  in  their  calculations. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  all  the  calculations  checked 
by  your  office  before  the  money  goes  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  they  are  checked. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Have  there  ever  been  cases 
where  an  incorrect  grant  has  been  awarded 
following  which  the  board  would  have  to 
receive  a  short  grant  for  some  years  to 
make  up  for  too  much  money  in  a  single 
year?  Excluding  the  case  of  the  illegalities 
in  the  Renfrew  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  would  think  there 
perhaps  have  been  two  or  three  situations, 
Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  the  some  three  or  four 
thousand  grants  that  are  calculated  every 
year.  I  would  have  to  be  very  frank  in 
suggesting  there  may  have  been  three  or 
four  errors  of  this  kind  during  the  course 
of  this  time.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  this. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  remember  hearing— I  do  not 
know  how  accurate  it  would  be— when  an 
error  in  the  other  direction  took  place  in 
the  case  of  at  least  one  school  board.  It 
appeared  that,  following  a  change  in  the 
directorship  of  education  in  the  area,  an 
error  was  brought  to  light  involving  very 
heavy  repayment  on  behalf  of  the  government 
to  the  school  board.  Have  errors  of  this 
nature  taken  place  in  the  past  which  the 
hon.  Minister  is  aware  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  cannot  recall,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, any  major  errors  in  the  last,  say,  two 
or  three  years,  of  large  sizes.  No,  I  cannot 
recall  any.  If  the  hon.  member  has  any 
specific  situation  in  mind,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  check  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  point  of  my  question  is 
this:  the  grant  system  is  extremely  complex. 
Many  hon.  members  will  surely  remember 
the  hon.  Minister  explaining  it  at  the  session 
last  year  and  we  all  felt  at  the  time  that  it 
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was  quite  complex.  Unfortunately  the  hon. 
Minister  would  not  be  available  to  give 
assistance  to  every  school  board  and  perhaps 
it  might  be  advisable  for  the  computer 
facihties  that  are  at  his  disposal  to  make 
these  calculations  on  behalf  of  the  various 
school  boards  and  these  could  be  run  through 
rather  rapidly.  They  would,  I  suppose,  still 
have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  check 
them  on  their  own  behalf,  but  it  might  save 
a  lot  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  abilities  of  a 
good  many  of  the  people  concerned. 

Further  in  the  matter  of  administration, 
I  would  presume  that  principals  would  come 
under  this  particular  vote,  or  our  dealings 
with  principals.  Would  that  be  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  you  put  them  under 
teacher  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Perhaps  you  might,  but 
if  the  hon.  member  has  a  question  we  might 
as  well  deal  with  it  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right.  I  do  feel  that  prin- 
cipals of  schools  are,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the 
administration  at  the  local  level;  and  although 
many  of  them  do  retain  their  membership  in 
the  teachers'  professional  organizations,  this 
is  always  up  for  some  discussion.  In  my  own 
experience  they  have  always  supported  the 
teachers  in  every  way  in  that  connection. 
But  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  process  whereby  the  department  selects 
individuals  for  training  as  principals  and  thus, 
in  fact,  takes  them  out  of  the  teaching  situ- 
ation. It  always  seems  to  me  a  great  shame 
in  many  ways  that  the  very  best  teachers, 
those  I  believe  rated  by  the  departmental 
inspectors  at  the  level  of  6  or  7  on  the  scale 
from  0  to  10,  are  more  or  less  informed  in 
a  quiet  way  that  their  application  to  the 
department  for  admission  to  the  principals' 
course  would  be  greeted  with  favour. 

My  understanding  is  that  once  the  appli- 
cation of  an  individual  to  the  principals' 
course  is  accepted,  then  there  is  no  chance 
of  him  failing  the  course  or  the  examination. 
I  believe  the  hurdle  is  the  acceptance  by  the 
department. 

I  realize  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
principals  in  any  schools  have  a  close  associ- 
ation with  the  teachers  in  the  classroom  and 
have  an  understanding  of  the  problems  they 
face.  But  as  the  school  system  increases  in 
complexity  and  size  there  are  becoming  a 
significant  number  of  our  best  teachers  re- 
moved from  the  situation  where  they  are 
needed  most  and  put  into  positions  of  admin- 


istration where,  in  almost  every  case,  they 
no  longer  have  any  teaching  responsibility. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  answer 
to  the  problem  that  this  presents,  and  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  suggest  his  own 
views  on  this  and  perhaps  his  department 
is  considering  some  departure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  you  want  to  select 
good  personnel  for  your  principals.  The 
source  of  personnel  obviously  is  the  teaching 
staff  or  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  I 
do  not  tliink  there  is  any  real  solution  to  it. 
You  cannot  go  outside  the  teaching  profes- 
sion to  select  principals.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  accept  Uiis  principle,  any  of  us,  and 
to  suggest  that  you  do  not  pick  a  good 
teacher  to  become  a  principal  or  take  the 
course,  does  not  really  serve  the  purpose 
either. 

I  think,  really,  what  we  should  be  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  is  to  free  the  principal  from 
his  many  administrative  tasks  to  become 
the  intellectual  leader  of  the  school  besides 
being  the  administrator.  He  should  be  free 
to  devote  a  lot  of  time  to  the  development 
of  the  members  of  his  staff.  If  this  is  the 
case,  I  think  that  he  is  really  performing  as 
important  a  service  as  if  he  were  head  of 
a  department  or  a  specialist  in  the  school 
itself.  I  think  if  we  can  free  our  principals 
to  do  more  of  this  type  of  work,  to  give 
guidance  particularly  to  the  inexperienced 
members  on  the  staff,  that  he  is  performing 
a  function  not  dissimilar  to  superintendents 
or  inspectors.  In  this  way  I  think  we  could 
reconcile  the  fact  that  we  have  lost  a  good 
teacher  from  a  staff  itself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  before  this  vote  carries, 
1  want  to  say  that  this  is  precisely  the  view 
that  I,  and  many  teachers,  would  have  of 
the  function  of  a  principal.  It  would  surely 
be  one  of  the  responsibilities,  one  of  the 
biggest  responsibilities  of  the  administrative 
branch  and  the  administration  in  tlie  indivi- 
dual school,  to  see  to  it  that  the  principals 
are  relieved  of  the  many  responsibilities— 
j)aper  work  responsibilities— that  have  tied 
tliem  down  heretofore. 

I  think  the  same  is  true  of  department 
1  leads  who  could  very  well,  with  efficient 
administrative  leadership,  be  freed  of  many 
of  the  responsibilities  that  now  keep  them 
from  performing  the  duties  that  would  be 
most  obvious  for  them.  In  most  cases  they 
are  the  specialists  who  are  in  such  short 
supply  and  who  could  give  the  assistance 
to  junior  teachers  who  would  be  needed  in 
this  connection. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  vote,  I  would  like 
to  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  is  aware 
of  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Ontario 
physical  fitness  study  committee  in  its  report 
submitted  to  the  government  in  1961?  The 
recommendation  asked  that  action  be  taken 
to  bring  about  better  co-ordination,  com- 
munication joint  planning  and  pooling  of 
resources  among  provincial  government  de- 
partments, local  authorities  or  voluntary 
agencies. 

I  refer  to  the  construction  of  gymnasia  and 
gymnasia  facilities  in  communities.  The  com- 
munity quite  often  approaches  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  get  financial  assistance 
and,  because  of  having  to  approach  several 
departments,  often  finds  itself  quite  confused. 
Were  the  approach  to  be  made  only  to  The 
Department  of  Education,  where  the  grants 
that  would  normally  come  under  the  com- 
munity centres  branch— I  think  it  is  some 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Agriculture- 
then  the  community  would  not  be  so  con- 
fused. 

The  authorities  would  simply  go  to 
one  central  body  and  obtain  the  grant  for 
the  construction  of  the  gymnasium.  In  my 
own  community  it  was  the  construction  of  a 
swimming  pool  that  necessitated  the  board 
of  education  and  the  recreation  department 
to  set  up  sort  of  a  phoney  community  centre 
on  paper  to  be  able  to  get  that  grant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
really  familiar  with  the  particular  situation. 
I  think  the  hon.  member  is  referring  to  The 
Community  Centres  Act  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  not  the  community  pro- 
grammes branch  of  The  Department  of 
Education.  The  only  observation  I  have  to 
make  here  is  that  it  is  not  often  that  this 
is  related  to  the  actual  school  building  pro- 
gramme as  far  as  gymnasia  are  concerned. 
It  is,  in  many  areas,  as  far  as  swimming  pools 
are  concerned;  but  usually  this  is  with  the 
community  centres  branch  and  the  individual 
community  itself. 

I  would  be  quite  pleased  to  look  into  this 
if  there  are  occasions  when  the  school  grants 
form  part  of  the  programme,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  this  happening  where  the  community 
centre  programme  is  also  involved.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  look  into  it.  I  do  not  really 
recall  this  happening  on  any  occasion.  We 
have  made  a  point,  though,  of  informing  the 
trustees  that  we  feel  that  the  facilities  of  the 
schools  should  be  available  for  recognized 
community  recreational  activities.  We  have 
made  this  quite  clear  to  them. 


Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
follow  through  with  this.  One  of  the  other 
recommendations  made  by  the  same  report 
was  that  playrooms  adaptable  to  gymnasiums 
be  provided  in  all  elementary  schools.  This, 
I  presume,  would  come  under  school  plan- 
ning building  research.  Has  the  department 
followed  through  and  made  any  suggestion 
that  facilities  in  new  schools  being  con- 
structed be  multi-purpose  facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
probably  would  come  under  school  planning 
and  design,  but  we  have  encouraged  the 
elementary  boards  to  have— as  we  call  it- 
multi-purpose  rooms  for  both  physical  and 
recreational  activities;  and  also  to  use  it  for 
auxiliary  instruction  if  the  timetable  permits. 
I  could  go  into  this  at  great  length.  We  also 
think,  in  the  whole  area  of  school  design, 
we  should  perhaps  become  more  flexible  in 
our  approach  to  size  of  room  allocation  and 
so  on  to  accommodate  team  teaching;  as 
well  as  the  variations  we  may  be  finding  in 
classroom  sizes,  but  it  is  a  big  subject. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
follow  through  with  this  same  topic,  may  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  then  that  he 
establish  a  few  experimental  centres  where 
this  community— what  is  is  called  now?— the 
community  school  set-up  be  promoted  by  the 
department  so  that  a  programme  somewhat 
similar  to  the  programme  in  the  city  of  Flint 
be  experimented  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
province,  and  I  would  suggest  at  this  time 
that  he  possibly  use  my  own  community  as 
an  area  in  which  this  experiment  could  be 
conducted.  The  city  itself  is  seriously  consider- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  community  school; 
in  fact,  they  actually  do  have  the  beginnings 
of  one  in  one  of  the  elementary  schools  where 
they  have  obtained  grants  and  put  on  a  small 
addition  to  the  school  and  now  it  will  be 
used— this  is  an  elementary  school  by  the 
way— and  it  will  be  used  not  only  during  the 
regular  school  day,  but  also  during  the 
evening  for  adults  and  other  activities. 

Vote  503  agreed  to. 

Vote  504  agreed  to. 

Vote  505  agreed  to. 

On  vote  506: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  pro- 
gramme branch  the  responsibility  for  edu- 
cational tele\  sion  is  referred  to  in  item  7 
and  I  have  sorae  questions  to  ask  concern- 
ing this. 

I  understand  that  the  hiring  of  sta£F  for 
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this  bej^an  some  weeks  ago.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  comment  on  some  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  voiced  from  both  the 
CBC  and  from  META  as  to  the  quaHfications 
of  the  staff  that  are  presently  being  brought 
together.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  personal 
criticism  at  all,  but  merely  the  fact  that 
surely  the  people  who  are  going  to  put  to- 
gether this  new  educational  television  branch 
must  have  wide  experience  both  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  in  television  programmes. 
I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  comment  on  the  qualifications 
of  the  staff  that  he  is  gathering  and  what 
he  hopes  to  do  in  the  time  that  is  available 
before  we  go  into  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  quite 
frankly  I  am  not  aware  of  any  criticism  from 
the  CBC. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  word  is  perhaps  not  the 
one  that  I  should  have  used;  concern  would 
be  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  tltink  perhaps  there  is 
some  concern,  or  there  was  initially,  which 
we  have  cleared  up,  as  to  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  educational  television  and  that 
the  responsibility  should  lie  ultimately  with 
a  person  who  is  a  professional  educator.  This 
we  have  accepted  by  having  it  as  part  of  the 
curriculum  branch  and  responsible  to  the 
director  of  curriculum.  At  the  same  time,  to 
get  this  programme  off  the  ground  we  have 
placed  emphasis  on  the  personnel  that  has 
been  acquired  to  date  in  the  technical  area 
because,  frankly,  the  development  of  the 
programme  depends  on  answers  to  technical 
questions.  The  whole  problem  of  Channel  19, 
and  where  to  locate  antennas,  and  whether 
in  fact  it  will  function  in  this  area,  and  the 
material  that  is  required  for  the  application  to 
BBC,  is  primarily  of  technical  character,  so 
that  we  have  initially  acquired  personnel  who 
are  competent  to  do  this.  But  I  think,  in  my 
statement,  I  hope  I  made  it  really  abundantly 
clear  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  professional  educator,  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  we  want  the  content 
to  be  academically  sound;  in  the  final  analysis 
this  is  what  we  are  concerned  about,  and 
this  is  what  we  will  achieve. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister 
that  the  progranmie  content  is  all  that  we 
should  be  primarily  concerned  with,  and  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  timetable  is  established 
for  the  development  of  the  courses  that  would 
be  provided.  Is  there  any  thought  that  pro- 
grammes already  established  on  tape  and  film 


from  the  United  States  or  other  areas  would 
be  purchased  or  leased  for  use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
I  had  said  in  my  statement,  that  we  would 
avail  ourselves  of  the  national  film  board 
material.  We  have  actually  a  library  now  with 
some  material;  META  has  some  excellent 
programmes  that  could  be  used  again,  and 
we  would  avail  ourselves  of  any  material  that 
we  felt  was  sound  for  use.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion on  what  material  would  be  used  as  long 
as  we  feel  it  will  fit  into  the  academic  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Nixon:  With  the  technical  staff  that 
you  have  had  available  for  some  time,  have 
you  an  estimate  what  the  first  station  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  channel  19,  would  cost 
to  put  into  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  we  have  not  had  this 
yet,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  what  they  are 
presently  working  on.  We  have  to  have  this 
finalized  for  the  BBC  We  have  not  got  any 
final  figure  on  it  yet. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  youth 
committee  in  their  travels  to  California  were 
much  impressed  with  the  tape  system  of  edu- 
cation used  at  San  Mateo  junior  college.  Is 
there  any  experimentation  being  done  in  this 
province  with  the  use  of  tapes  as  teaching 
aids  at  the  secondary  school  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
some  experimental  work  going  on.  I  visited 
the  same  library  in  San  Mateo.  It  is  confined 
at  the  moment  to  the  junior  college  level.  It  is 
a  fairly  expensive  programme.  It  has  not  been 
thoroughly  evaluated  yet  and  yet  we  think 
there  is  great  merit  in  it.  There  has  been 
no  establishment  of  this  nature  in  the 
secondary  school  programme  here  other  than 
the  language  labs  which  are  really  individual 
situations  that  are  quite  comparable  to  the 
library  facility  at  San  Mateo.  But  this  is  one 
of  the  very  intriguing  and  I  think  helpful 
things  educationally  that  are  coming.  I  think 
you  can  anticipate  such  development  within 
our  university  structure  and  within  our  col- 
leges of  applied  arts  and  technology.  How 
general  an  application  it  will  have,  say,  in  the 
secondary  system,  I  think  we  would  have  to 
evaluate  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Newman:  In  other  years  I  have  asked 
the  hon.  Minister  if  he  would  consider  mark- 
ing departmental  exams  on  the  local  level. 
What  is  the  drawback,  really  to  the  mark- 
ing of  the  departmental  exams  on  the  local 
level?  It  certainly  would  facilitate  things  here 
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in  Toronto,  where  marking  be  done  in  each 
of  the  metropohtan  areas  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
could  get  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
validity  of  external  examinations  in  grade  13, 
but  to  be  specific  as  far  as  this  question  is 
concerned,  the  prime  reason  why  the  papers 
are  marked  centrally  is  to  try  to  maintain  a 
uniform  provincial  standard.  Now  I  think  we 
will  be  able  to  get  some  idea  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  extending  the  25  per  cent  to  a 
third  which  is  in  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation, and  eventually  to  50  per  cent  on 
the  basis  of  local  recommendations,  when  we 
see  how  the  recommendations  of  this  year 
tie  into  the  final  marks.  We  are  really  doing 
this,  quite  frankly,  to  be  as  fair  to  the  students 
as  possible  and  to  have  a  uniform  provincial 
standard. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  we  could  do  this  locally,  that  the 
individual  teacher  is  quite  competent  to  give 
the  student  a  grade.  I  think,  statistically  that 
probably  they  could  come  fairly  close,  but 
we  want  to  be  very  careful  before  a  de- 
parture of  this  nature  is  made.  We  feel  there 
is  still  some  benefit  in  the  principle  of  external 
examination.  The  day  may  come  when  we  can 
mark  these  more  readily  on  a  local  basis;  I 
don't  know,  but  we  have  made  a  fairly  major 
advance  in  this  present  year  by  having  25 
per  cent  of  it  done  on  a  recommendation 
of  the  local  people. 

Mr.  Newman:  As  a  result  of  that  policy 
can  the  students  expect  this  year  to  receive 
the  results  of  their  departmental  exams  much 
earlier  than  they  have  in  previous  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
have  to  be  very  frank.  With  the  numbers  of 
students  in  grade  13  this  year  we  are  hoping 
to  achieve  the  same  goal  as  we  did  last 
year.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  better  the 
examination  result  release  date  of  last  year. 
The  number  of  papers  has  increased  very 
substantially  and  this  is  hard  for  people  to 
understand.  But  the  number  of  good  markers 
has  not  increased  apace,  and  the  actual  com- 
pilation of  the  material  does  not  become  any 
easier.  I  think  we  were  fortunate  last  year 
to  get  the  information  out  as  rapidly  as  we 
did.  I  would  point  out  this  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, that  while  this  obviously  causes  a  nervous 
strain  to  the  student,  I  think  the  students  now 
are  making  earlier  and  multiple  applications 
to  the  universities,  so  that  there  is  not  quite 
the  same  confusion  about  getting  into  the 
university  which  existed  three  or  four  years 
ago.  I  think  most  students  do  know  by  the 


third  week  in  August  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  accepted  into  the  university  to 
which  they  have  applied. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister mentioned  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  markers.  Were  it  marked  on  the 
local  level,  you  would  have  solved  that 
problem,  more  than  likely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  put  your  proposition  to 
the  committee,  I  can  assure  you. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
then,  if  the  department  plans  on  allowing 
grade  13  students  to  write  supplemental 
exams? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  discussion  and  I 
must  say  that  I  am  quite  sympathetic  to  a 
student  in  grade  13  who  misses,  say,  one  or 
two  subjects.  We  have  had  several  discussions 
and  there  has  been  no  decision  made  on  this 
partly  because  we  are  concerned  about  the 
ultimate  place  of  grade  13.  We  are  consider- 
ing this  at  the  present  time,  and  also  the 
great  problem  that  is  created  by  sup- 
plemental. I  could  give  a  long  and  detailed 
explanation  of  this,  but  if  the  hon.  member 
realizes  that  if  they  get  the  results,  say,  the 
first  week  in  August,  the  students  have  been 
out  of  school,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a 
further  period  of  instruction.  The  student 
would  be  given,  perhaps,  two  or  three  weeks 
to  review  certain  material  on  his  own,  and 
it  might  mean  that  by  the  time  these  papers 
were  marked  again  and  compiled,  it  would? 
be  well  on  into  the  middle  of  September  or- 
the  later  part  of  September,  before  the  sup- 
plemental results  would  be  available  to  the 
student.  Because  the  schools  would  not  be 
functioning,  the  student  would  have  to  doj 
whatever  studying  he  could  on  his  own,  with- 
out any  additional  help, 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  still 
be  better  to  have  the  student  do  all  that  on 
his  own  and  save  himself  a  whole  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  it  were  possible  to  do 
it.  As  I  say,  we  are  very  sympathetic  to  this 
problem,  but  there  are  difiiculties  in  the  way 
of  trying  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  being  sym- 
pathetic does  not  help  that  youngster  who  is 
to  be  deprived  of  one  year  of  education  at 
the  university,  simply  because  he  has  been 
held  back  by  one  subject,  especially  when  it 
happens  to  be  English.  Universities  generally 
will  not  admit  students  unless  they  have 
English. 
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Now,  the  next  is  under  item  8,  the  cen- 
tennial \'outh  travel  proi^ramme.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  extend  this 
programme  and  accept  students  who  do  not 
necessarily  come  from  the  top  level  of  the 
class— the  top  bracket  of  the  class,  the  fifst- 
class  students— but  accept  some  of  the  students 
who  may  be  just  barely  pass-mark  students; 
because  they,  more  than  likely,  would  benefit 
a  little  more  by  this  programme  than  would 
those   who   are   simply  top-notch   students. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  selec- 
tion, quite  frankly,  varies  from  school  to 
school.  Some  of  them  do  it  on  the  basis 
of  drawing  lots.  There  is  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  as  far  as  academic  requirement  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  very  difficult  task  for  teachers 
to  select  those  who  will  be  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  programme,  but  in  many 
schools  that  we  know  about  the  academic 
line  has  not  been  drawn.  It  has  been  done  on 
the  basis  of  what  youngsters  might  be  in- 
terested. To  a  degree,  I  think  you  might  say 
it  has  been  based  on  the  flip  of  a  coin,  al- 
though, quite  frankly,  there  are  some  schools 
who  have  selected  their  best  students,  be- 
cause they  feel  they  perhaps  might  benefit 
more  from  it.  I  think  this  is  one  of  their 
reasons.  We  have  left  this  primarily  up  to  the 
school  authorities  themselves  to  determine 
what  youngsters  will  participate. 

I  should  point  out  also,  that  this  is  a 
shared  programme  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  think  it  has  been  very  worthwhile 
to  date,  and  we  look  forward  to  an  extension 
of  this  up  to  and  including  the  centennial 
year,  when  we  hope  many  hundreds  of  young 
people  in  this  province  will  be  participating. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  at  the  same 
time  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  this  not  only 
be  an  interprovincial  programme,  but  an 
exchange  programme  right  in  the  province 
itself,  so  that  students,  say  from  Toronto 
could  go  up  into  Timmins  and  students  from 
Timmins  might  come  down  into  Kingston, 
students  from  Kingston  might  go  to  London, 
and  so  forth— an  idea  of  twinning.  The  mayors 
and  municipalities  at  one  time  used  the  idea 
of  twinning  municipalities  and  it  was  a  very 
effective  way  of  promoting  goodwill  between 
municipalities.  Likewise,  a  means  of  passing 
on  information  from  one  municipality  to  learn 
of  the  problems  of  other  municipalities. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  programmes  branch  por- 
tion, I  have  some  material  here  which  I 
think  might  be  interesting  because  it  deals 
not  only  with  programmes  and  particularly 
l^rogramme    5,    but    it    also    deals    with    the 


Indians   and   I   think  that  also   comes  under 
this  vote. 

I  think  it  is  possible  we  could  be  witness- 
ing the  early  start  of  some  dividends  from 
programme  5  in  an  area  where  it  is  extremely 
welcome.  The  union  of  Ontario  Indians  had 
a  meeting  at  Moraviantown  on  May  15,  and 
this  meeting  was  reported  extensively  in  the 
Chatham  Daily  Neics  and  the  \\'indsor  Star. 
I  am  especially  interested  in  this  fine  group, 
because  the  present  secretary  is  a  young  man 
from  the  riding  of  Lambton  West,  Simpson 
Brigham,  who  is  also  a  councillor  for  the 
Walpole  Indian  reserve.  He  is  one  of  the 
young  men  that  I  spoke  of  earlier  this  year 
as  having  enrolled  in  programme  5  at 
Windsor.  Now  since  I  spoke  last,  Mr.  Brig- 
ham  has  successfully  completed  his  grade  10 
course  and  he  is  now  enrolled  for  the  fall 
term,  to  work  to  his  grade  12  standing.  His 
expressed  intention  of  taking  this  course  in 
the  first  place,  was  that  he  could  work  in 
Indian  Affairs  when  he  had  properly  educa- 
ted himself.  Because  of  this  experience,  he 
is  realizing  just  how  much  can  be  learned 
through  our  Department  of  Education,  and 
how  much  help  he  can  get  and  give  to  his 
people. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  15,  the  union  met 
with  Mr.  Wilfred  Pelletier,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Indian  centennial  advisory  com- 
mittee in  Ottawa,  who  is  presently  on  a 
nationwide  tour  to  promote  centennial  pro- 
jects among  Indians.  Out  of  this  tour,  any 
request  to  the  centennial  commission  will  be 
made  imder  the  voluntary  programme  estab- 
lished by  the  commission  to  assist  in  educa- 
tional work  among  the  Indians.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  one  of  the  real  sparks  of  this 
union  is  its  secretary,  Mr.  Brigham,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  meeting  on  May  15,  the  union 
will  seek  grants  to  finance  a  provincial  con- 
ference in  North  Bay  in  August,  to  discuss 
various  centennial  ideas  and  finally  select 
one  or  more. 

One  of  their  pet  projects  is  to  hold  federal- 
provincial  conferences  of  Indians  across  the 
country,  of  which  only  one  has  been  held  in 
the  past.  Said  Mr.  Brigham:  "We  know  the 
government  discusses  us  at  its  federal-provin- 
cial conferences;  now  we  are  going  to  get 
together  to  discuss  them." 

Many  other  projects  were  talked  about, 
but  two  catch  my  imagination;  one  is  a  plan 
to  set  aside  one  day  in  each  year,  to  be 
known  as  National  Indian  Day,  beginning  in 
1967.  The  other  is  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing an  Indian  library  and  a  cataloguing 
of  Indian  songs,  stories  and  legends.  In 
connection  with  this,  Mr.  Brigham  was  able 
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to  tell  me  that  back  about  1910  or  1912, 
he  thonght  that  the  annual  report  of  The 
Department  of  Education  contained  several 
very  valuable  and  authentic  reports,  or 
stories,  or  legends,  of  Indian  personalities, 
which  were  very  valuable  and  which  he  felt 
he  could  not  procure  anywhere  else;  and  he 
would  so  much  hke  to  be  able  to  get  those 
to  refer  to  them.  I  did  a  httle  research  of  my 
own  library  and  it  established  the  fact  that 
such  fine  records  do  in  fact  exist  but  they  are 
contained  not  in  the  actual  report  of  the 
Minister  itself,  but  in  archaeological  reports 
which  were  published  from  1886  to  1928, 
as  appendices  to  the  Ministers'  reports.  Now, 
sir,  these  are  available  in  any  first-class 
library.  In  the  area  in  which  Mr.  Brigham 
lives  he  will  have  access  to  at  least  three 
such  Hbraries. 

I  noted  that  it  was  stated  at  the  Moravian- 
town  meeting,  that  Indians  are  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  by  a  great  many 
Canadians  and  that  one  of  the  great  goals 
before  this  union  of  Ontario  Indians  is  to 
help  the  white  people  to  understand  them 
better,  their  culture,  their  background  and 
their  tradition^ 

While  Simpson  Brigham  was  in  Toronto  on 
May  17  and  18,  he  inquired  if  I  could  help 
him  get  display  and  information  material  on 
all  adult  education  programmes  from  The 
Department  of  Education  here,  with  someone 
to  explain  them  at  one  or  several  conferences 
of  Indians  to  be  held  across  the  province. 
You  see,  this  is  as  a  result  of  his  own  parti- 
cipation in  these  programmes. 

I  may  say  that  the  co-operation  I  received 
from  the  department  of  yours,  Mr.  Minister- 
through  the  Chairman— was  most  commend- 
able. In  order  to  see  this  young  man,  one 
oflBcial  had  to  forego  most  or  all  of  his  lunch 
hour,  but  see  him  he  did  and  Mr.  Brigham 
was  most  happy  about  the  arrangements  he 
was  able  to  make.  Beyond  this  he  has 
revealed  to  me— and  I  do  not  know  if  he 
revealed  this  to  the  department  or  not— that 
he  hopes  to  get  programme  5  courses  set  up 
on  certain  Indian  reserves,  Walpole  being  one 
example. 

He  also  asked  me  to  see  if  he  could  get 
someone  to  set  up  a  series  of  courses  in 
councillor  traiining— and  that  councillor  is 
municipal  coimcillor— so  that  Indian  coun- 
cillors could  be  trained  in  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure and  efficient  methods  of  handling 
resolutions  and  bylaws.  Again  I  appealed 
to  The  Department  of  Education  officials  and 
again  got  a  hearty  and  eager  response.  As  a 
result  a  regional  representative  from  London 
will    call    upon    Mr.    Brigham    at   hi^    home 


where  all  of  Mr.  Brigham's  ideas  can  be 
thoroughly  .  discussed,  and,  if  possible 
arrangements  made  for  a  course  or  courses  on 
this  subject  operated  by  The  Department  of 
Education. 

I  think  that  this  demonstrates  one  more 
avenue,  this  time  education,  through  which 
this  government  is  helping  the  Indian  reach 
his  proper  place  in  the  life  of  this  great  prov- 
ince, and  as  I  said  earlier  this  year,  I  believe 
that  if  we  will  listen  to  the  Indian  and  help 
him  when  and  where  he  wants  help,  he  will 
solve  a  great  many  of  his  own  problems. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  two,  perhaps  a  third 
point,  that  fall  into  this  vote,  which  I  would 
like  to  raise  with  the  hon.  Minister. 

The  first  one  has  to  do  with  the  programme 
that  he  has  announced  in  connection  with 
educational  TV.  In  general  terms,  and  with- 
out going  to  great  length— I  will  leave  that  to 
the  government  backbenchers— I  would  like 
to  commend  him  for  the  start  that  has  been 
made  on  this  programme.  I  can  recall  some 
years  ago  when  we  were  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  the  use  of  TV  in  connection 
with  coping  with  the  explosion  of  population 
at  the  university  level,  I  raised  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  practice  that  had  been 
adopted  in  Quebec— of  grants  being  made 
available  to  the  universities  as  an  incentive 
to  the  use  of  TV— would  not  be  a  good 
practice  here  in  Ontario.  From  that  point  for- 
ward, apparently,  we  have  moved  a  consider- 
able distance.  But  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  could  give  any  assurance  to  the 
House:  Are  the  plans  envisaged  to  secure 
channel  19  by  application  some  time  later 
this  year  from  the  BBC;  are  these  routine? 
Has  the  BBC  indicated  that  the  government 
will  be  granted  channels  for  educational  pur- 
poses and,  therefore,  it  is  just  simply  a  matter 
of  making  an  application  and  you  get  it? 

And  in  relation  to  that,  do  the  regulations 
lay  down,  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  limits  in 
which  you  can  go  in  educational  material? 
Without  dwelling  on  it  at  great  length  and 
letting  my  imagination  lead  us  too  far,  one 
can  envisage  an  argument  arising  as  to 
exactly  what  does  fall  in  the  category  of 
educational  TV  and  therefore  what  it  is 
appropriate  should  fall  under  the  direction  of 
a  provincial  government  in  a  field  that  might 
be  construed  as  "propagandizing  the  people 
of  the  province."  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  comment  on  this. 

Httn.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
should  make  it  clear,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
routine  situation.   The  policy  of  the  BBC  has 
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been  not  to  issue  licences  to  governments  but 
there  has  never  been  an  appHcation  for  an 
ETV  channel,  and  we  have  had  some  vinoffi- 
cial  discussions  about  the  policy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  BBG.  My  impression  is,  and 
it  is  just  an  impression,  that  they  are  very 
sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  an  ETV  channel 
in  the  Toronto  area.  Whether  the  policy  will 
be  laid  down  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will 
grant  this  to  a  provincial  department,  has 
not  been  determined. 

One  purpose  of  our  application  to  the 
board  will  be  to  have  this  matter  resolved.  I 
would  think,  once  again  from  the  informal 
discussions,  that  the  limits  or  the  policy  will 
be  laid  down  by  the  BBG  as  to  the  type  of 
programme  that  will  be  allowed  on  the  par- 
ticular channel.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  they  will  impose  some  ground 
rules.  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  specific- 
ally what  they  will  be,  but  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  some.  In  fact,  we  would  like  to 
have  some. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  other  aspect  of  the 
whole  ETV  programme  that  I  look  forward 
to  with  considerable  satisfaction  is  the  in- 
volvement of  private  stations.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  soul-searching  and  discussion, 
particularly  among  people  in  the  business 
today,  as  to  the  quality  of  TV  broadcasts 
and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  medium  to 
aim  at  the  lowest  common  denominator  and 
be  attached  pretty  closely  to  commercial 
interests. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  since  this  would  fall 
into  the  category,  no  doubt,  of  Canadian  con- 
tent, that  the  development  of  certain  pro- 
,  grammes  that  would  be  available  on  a  local 
private  TV  station,  available  for  the  schools, 
might  even  develop  an  interesting  com- 
munion between  the  parent  and  the  pupil  in 
tliat  the  parent  might  be  able  to  see  the  pro- 
gramme at  home.  It  is  my  guess  that  some  of 
the  programmes  which  might  be  most  kindly 
described  at  the  moment  as  "fillers"  could 
usefully  be  replaced  by  educational  pro- 
grammes that  were  both  entertaining  and 
educational. 

Tlie  second  point  I  want  to  raise  with  the 
hon.  Minister  is  that  in  this  year's  presenta- 
tion of  the  Toronto  and  district  labour  com- 
mittee for  human  rights  on  behalf  of  a  list 
of  some  19  community  organizations,  their 
concluding  paragraph  read  as  follows: 

We  would  suggest  also  that  a  greater 
effort  be  made  to  involve  The  Department 
of  Education  in  the  human  rights  educa- 
tional programme.  The  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  provide  a  splendid  forum 


for  human  rights  education.  It  would  be 
well  to  prevail  upon  The  Department  of 
Education  to  consider  the  introduction  of 
course  material  designed  to  promote 
greater  knowledge  of  racial,  religious  and 
ethnic  groups  throughout  our  community 
in  the  world.  A  greater  insight  and  under- 
standing of  pluralistic  composition  of  our 
society  is  an  indispensable  element  in 
democratic  citizenship. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  given  any 
consideration  to  this?  Is  there  any  prospect 
of  a  fuller  integration  of  the  educational 
material  of  the  Ontario  human  rights  com- 
mission in  our  school  curriculum,  where  we 
would  meet  what  everybody  concedes  to  be 
the  long-term  answer  to  discrimination, 
namely,  a  change  of  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  the  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
specific  programme  with  respect  to  curricu- 
lum yet  but  over  the  past  three  or  four 
months  now,  we  have  been  distributing  from 
the  department— on  the  first  occasion  at  the 
request  of  the  Minister  personally— the  human 
rights  bulletin  to  these  schools. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  response.  For 
example,  the  hon.  member  will  recall  the 
issue  that  was  devoted  to  the  Indian  prob- 
lem. 

I  had  scrapbooks  from  one  school  in 
the  Ottawa  area  from  every  student  in  the 
class,  addressed  to  the  Minister;  it  had 
pictures  of  the  Indians'  home  yesterday— which 
was  the  wigwam;  today— and  it  was  not  a 
very  flattering  picture;  and  tomorrow— and  I 
saw  homes  of  $40,000-$50,000,  where  these 
youngsters  were  envisaging  the  Indians  might 
be  living  in  the  future.  It  was  really  a  very 
interesting  experience  and  this  all  came 
about  because  of  the  human  rights  bulletin 
that  we  distributed. 

We  have  also  sent  out  the  most  recent  one, 
but  there  has  not  been  to  date  a  formal  inte- 
gration of  this  into  the  programme,  and  we 
are  quite  concerned  about  this.  We  have 
adopted  this  method,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  of  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  school  system. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  very  interested  in 
that  scrapbook;  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  that  he  pass  it  on  to 
his  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  (Mr.  Simonett), 
who  thinks  that  Indians  like  to  continue 
living  in  wigwams  in  the  20th  century. 

Is  this  the  appropriate  estimate  to  raise 
the  question  of  free  textbooks? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  really.  It  should  be 
under  the  legislative  grants,  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  it  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  I  may  raise  it 
here,  Mr.  Chairman;  basically,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  but  that  there  is  very 
widespread  support,  at  all  levels,  and  par- 
ticularly the  parent  level,  for  the  proposition 
of  free  textbooks.  But  I  have  been  a  little 
disturbed  by  a  number  of  comments  I  have 
heard,  particularly  from  teachers— perhaps 
along  the  line  that  my  hon.  friend  from  Brant 
raised  this  afternoon— as  to  whether  or  not 
there  are  not  inefficiencies  and  costly  factors 
creeping  into  this  that  would  be  ignored 
because,  after  all,  the  government  is  paying. 
It  was  all  rather  neatly  summed  up,  and 
perhaps  I  can  make  my  point  by  referring 
to  a  letter— something  of  a  circular  letter,  I 
think— that  I  received  a  few  months  ago  from 
John  Strebig,  who  is  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Etobicoke  secondary  schools  association 
of  English  heads. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  concern  had  reached 
the  point  that  the  Ontario  secondary  school 
teachers'  federation  had  set  up  a  committee 
to  study  the  issue  and  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  hon.  Minister  and,  indeed,  he 
expressed  some  unhappiness  that  the  hon. 
Minister  had  extended  the  free  textbooks 
further  throughout  the  high  schools  without 
awaiting  the  representations  from  the  OSSTF. 
His  complaint,  I  think,  could  be  put  in 
two  categories:  one  was  that  the  system  is 
inefiicient  and  wasteful,  the  cost  of  ordering, 
marking,  storing,  distributing  and  collecting 
and  checking  texts  is  exorbitant  and  unneces- 
sary, in  addition  to  which  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  by  school  staffs  who,  apparently, 
are  getting  more  and  more  burdened  with 
administrative  details  far  beyond  the  days 
when  I  was  a  school  teacher. 

Secondly— and  I  personally  respond  to  this 
—the  idea  that  a  student  does  not  own  the 
text,  therefore  he  is  told  that  he  cannot  mark 
it.  If  a  text  is  something  that  I  am  studying, 
I  consider  it  a  work  sheet  and  mark  it  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  in  my  possession  and  is  mine 
alone,  and  perhaps  everybody  else  will  be 
unhappy  with  its  appearance,  but  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  student  is  forbidden  from 
doing  this  in  most  instances,  because  it  is 
not  his  property.  Indeed,  he  adds,  in  the 
course  of  his  letter: 

All  teachers,  but  especially  English 
teachers  and  even  the  department's  Eng- 
lish inspector,  condemn  the  idea  of  ex- 
panding  the   present   grant   text   system. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  would  be, 


after  the  experience  we  have  had  in  the 
system  so  far,  are  these  criticisms  justified? 
What  can  be  done  to  correct  them— and  why 
did  he  not  await  the  representations  from  a 
body  like  the  OSSTF? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  actually  I 
met  with  Mr.  Strebig  and  one  or  two  others. 
I  also  met  a  formal  group  from  the  OSSTF 
when  this  policy  was  announced,  if  hon.  mem- 
bers will  recall,  in  September  of  1963,  when 
we  introduced  the  policy  for  grades  and 
10- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  there  was  an  elec- 
tion going  on, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  understand  there  was  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  association  whatsoever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  indicated  at  that 
time  that  this  would  be  extended  into  the 
senior  grades  in  the  following  year  and  I 
think  even  the  OSSTF,  in  fairness,  acknowl- 
edged that  they  had  let  it  lapse  themselves 
before  bringing  it  to  our  attention,  and  they 
did  this  after  the  decision  was  made.  It  was 
not  a  case  of  not  waiting  until  they  made 
their  representations.  However,  after  their 
representations  were  made  we  set  up  a  joint 
committee— composed  of  personnel  from  the 
curriculum  branch  and  a  representative  com- 
mittee from  the  OSSTF— to  go  into  the  prob- 
lem of  textbooks.  Quite  frankly,  there  is  an 
economic  saving  on  the  broad  provincial 
scale;  there  is  no  question  about  this.  The 
duplication  of  orders  will  decrease  and  the 
purchasing  costs  will  be  less.  The  problem 
that  arises,  and  it  comes  primarily  from  the 
English  teachers— and  I  have  every  sympathy 
with  their  concern— is  that  there  may  be  a 
certain  rigidity  in  the  selection  of  textbooks 
available  to  them.  It  is  our  intention  through 
the  joint  meetings  with  the  teaching  pro- 
fession to  try  to  resolve  this  the  best  we  can. 
We  think  we  have  made  the  grants  suffi- 
ciently generous  that,  in  the  English  subjects, 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  boards  to  provide 
in  paperback  form,  which  I  know  appeals  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant,  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish novels  so  that  the  student  can  have  these 
to  keep.  After  all,  they  are  only  50  cents— 
or  perhaps  $1  in  some  cases— and  we  think 
the  grants,  after  the  system  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, will  be  sufficient  so  that  the  students 
can  have  these. 

We  recognize  this  problem.  You  have  to 
examine  the  disadvantages  with  the  advan- 
tages, and  we  think  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  disadvantages  that  will  be  experienced. 
We  think  also  that  we  can  effectively  work 
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out   the   problems    in    co-operation   with   the 
OSSTF  as   the   scheme   develops. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
of  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  has  any  intention 
of  carrying  this  textbook  programme  .into 
grade  13? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  intention— certainly  at  this  present  time- 
to  carry  it  into  grade  13  until  we  have 
resolved  the  overall  problem  of  grade  13  with 
the  possibility  of  the  general  and  advanced 
levels  and  also  with  the  possibility  that  is 
recommended  in  the  grade  13  committee  re- 
port of  the  grade  12  stnicture,  and  so  on. 
We  thought  it  advisable  not  to  advance  it 
into   grade   13   at  this   time. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister?  Under  examinations.  I 
have  had  about  three  cases  that  have  been 
sent  to  me  in  connection  with  children 
who  have  physical  difficulties  in  writing 
examinations.  One  of  them  is  an  eye  diffi- 
culty and  another  has  a  type  of  word  blind- 
ness which  apparently  makes  it  difficult  to 
spell  properly.  From  all  I  gather  from  the 
principal  and  the  teacher,  this  is  a  very 
conscientious  young  student.  They  were  of 
the  opinion  that  he  never  would  be  able  to 
spell  too  well,  and  if  his  examination  papers 
were  to  go  to  a  central  location  where  the 
person  doing  the  marking  does  not  know  his 
particular  problem,  I  presume  he  would  fail. 
What  is  your  procedure  in  such  cases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear:  When  there  are 
exceptional  circumstances  such  as  this,  and 
they  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
department,  the  revising  board  takes  these 
matters  into  consideration.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  this  at  all. 

Mr,  Thompson:  I  have  three  of  these.  Do 
they  write  to  the  department  or  the  principals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  principal  should 
communicate  this  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  question  of  textbooks,  I 
have  obtained  this  afternoon  from  the  assist- 
ant Deputy  Minister  a  copy  of  circular  num- 
ber 69  regarding  textbooks.  I  have  had  many 
commimications  from  people  in  my  area 
regarding  this,  and  I  think  now  is  the  time 
to  say  a  few  words  about  it. 


I  think,  for  the  record,  I  would  like  to 
read  paragraph  2  of  circular  number  69: 

The  extension  of  the  policy  of  providing 
all  texts  in  grades  11  and  12,  as  well  as  in 
all  grades  from  kindergarten  to  grade  10, 
inclusive,  according  to  previous  regula- 
tions, is  an  integral  part  of  a  carefully 
considered  programme  to  provide  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  the  youth 
of  Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  memorandum  does 
not  state  anywhere  that  private  secondary 
schools  are  excluded.  Everyone  I  have  talked 
to  in  my  area  was  left  under  the  impression 
that  this  applies  to  all  secondary  school  stu- 
dents. It  might  be  useful  to  tell  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  that  there  are  a 
number  of  private  high  schools  that  are  not 
operated  by  religious  orders.  I  believe  there 
is  one— of  which  our  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence),  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  administration— that  falls  in 
that  category. 

All  those  private  high  schools  do  not 
participate  in  this  new  plan.  My  main 
criticism,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  Reverend 
Father  Kavanagh,  principal  of  St.  Patrick's 
college,  on  behalf  of  five  high  schools  in  the 
area,  wrote  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
on  February  23,  regarding  the  free  texts. 
Now,  not  having  received  a  reply.  Father 
Kavanagh  wrote  again  to  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  think  the  date  of  his  last  letter  was  April 
13.  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  is  a  busy  man 
with  plenty  of  problems,  but  it  is  hard  to 
explain  why  to  this  date  Father  Kavanagh 
has  not  had  a  reply  to  his  letter  or  his 
letters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  that  part  of  the  statement  that 
reads  as  follows,  and  I  would  like  to  repeat 
the  phrase  that  I  have  read  from  circular 
No.  69,  that  the  intention  is  to  "pro- 
vide equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
the  youth  of  Ontario." 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  many  other 
respects,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  high  schools 
are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
public  high  schools.  For  instance,  films 
issued  by  the  department  are  made  available 
to  these  schools;  all  students  are  eligible  for 
scholarships;  all  teachers  have  to  obtain  the 
same  diplomas  in  order  to  teach  in  these 
schools;  the  regulations  in  force  are  the  same 
as  in  public  high  schools. 

Now,  the  parents,  who  are  also  taxpayers 
at  all  levels,  contribute  to  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  the  province  and,  adding  insult  to 
injury,  these  schools  have  to  pay  a  $200  fee 
for  the  services  of  the  department  inspector. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  why  Father 
Kavanagh's  letters  were  ignored  and,  sec- 
ondly, why  these  free  texts  are  supplied  to 
non-resident  students  when  they  are  not 
supplied  to  students  in  private  high  schools. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
announcement  from  the  department,  the  book 
stores  in  the  Ottawa  area  do  not  carry  those 
textbooks,  sir,  and  that  tends  to  complicate 
matters  for  the  administrators  who  already 
have  enough  problems.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  care  to  comment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stood that  Father  Kavanagh,  or  some  of  the 
group,  had  been  informed  about  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  but  I  will  check  and  make  sure 
that  he  is  informed. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  appreciates  that 
we  make  every  effort  to  assist  the  private 
schools  through  inspection.  The  teachers  do 
not  have  to  have  the  same  qualifications— the 
hon.  member  should  know  this— they  are  not 
required  to  have  the  same  qualifications  as 
in  the  public  school  system.  It  has  not  been 
a  policy  of  government  to  make  grants  avail- 
able to  the  private  schools,  and  this  applies 
to  the  private  school  whether  it  be  in  the 
Ottawa  area,  whether  it  be  St.  Andrew's 
college  or  Upper  Canada  college.  Private 
Schools  generally  do  not  receive  government 
grants.  This  is  the  policy,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  this  is  the  difficulty.  The  textbook 
grants,  I  think,  must  be  considered  in  the 
same  way  as  other  types  of  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Racine:  I  would  like  to  make  one 
more  point.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence here;  this  grant  is  not  made  to  the 
schools— this  grant  is  made  to  the  students. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  hon. 
Minister  to  tell  me  whether  any  students 
that  are  not  attending  any  of  the  schools  but 
may  be  taking  a  course— a  correspondence 
course— would  they  be  entitled  to  the  free 
texts?  I  would  like  to  make  myself  clear. 
This  grant  goes  to  the  student  and  not  to 
the  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
quite  a  distinction.  The  correspondence 
course  is  treated  as  a  government  school,  so 
that  if  the  person  is  communicating  and  taking 
his  work  he  is  taking  it  from  the  department, 
he  is  not  taking  it  through  a  public  or  a 
separate  or  a  private  school,  he  is  taking 
it  from  a  departmental  school.  So  there  is 
quite  a  distinction,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The   grants    are   not  made   to   pupils;    the 


grants  are  not  made  to  the  parents.  In  some 
provinces,  grants  are  made  directly  to  the 
parents  or  the  homeowners.  We  have  not 
adopted  that  policy  here  in  Ontario.  The 
grant  is  made  to  the  school  board,  the  school 
board  is  required  to  provide  the  textbooks 
for  the  youngsters.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  policy  of  the  government,  that  grants 
are  not  to  be  made  available  to  private 
schools.  It  really  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  comment  of  the  hon.  Minister  that  he 
thought  that  someone  had  answered  Father 
Kavanagh's  letters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  make  sure  that 
Father  Kavanagh  knows  about  it. 

Mr.  Racine:  I  think  he  knows  this  after- 
noon. Possibly  in  the  future,  any  announce- 
ment of  that  kind  should  be  made  so  that 
everybody  understands  exactly  what  it 
means,  because  I  have  had  letters  from  other 
sources  and  I  have  some  editorials  from  the 
newspapers,  and  in  every  case  no  mention  is 
made  that  those  grants  are  not  available  to 
private  schools. 

I  think  possibly  it  might  be  better  fo»-  the 
record  if  in  any  future  announcement  it 
might  be  specified  that  the  certain  type  of 
high  schools  do  not  shar^  in  these  grants. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister,  are  grants  made  available 
to  training  schools— textbook  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Which  type  of  school, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Newman:  The  schools  under  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  training  schools— and 
I  would  have  to  check  this  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Gross- 
man)— I  understand  that  all  materials  are 
supplied  in  their  schools.  I  am  not  really 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Does  The  Department  of 
Education  supply  them  with  any  materials  at 
all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  that  I  know  of,  Mr. 
Chairman,  no. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
if  grants  are  available  for  boards  of  educa- 
tion that  conduct  summer  schools,  that  is 
schools  in  the  summertime,  to  enable  a  stu- 
dent who  may  have  failed  one  or  two  subjects 
to  catch  up  on  that  subject? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  the  summer  school 
programme,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  oper- 
ated to  date  on  the  responsibiHty  of  the 
local  board.  There  have  been  no  grants,  up 
to  this  point  at  least,  for  summer  school  pro- 
grammes. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  may  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  some  communities  have  been  a  little 
backward  in  establishing  summer  school  pro- 
grammes. Were  grants  made  available  to  the 
boards  of  education  then  more  than  likely 
we  would  find  programmes  in  practically 
every  large  community— summer  school  pro- 
grammes to  enable  the  student  to  save  one 
whole  year  of  schooling. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  about  the 
$17,000  under  physical  education  services, 
what  does  that  include?  Does  that  pay  for 
the  salary  of  the  individuals  in  the  physical 
education  branch  of  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  does 
not  include  salaries.  This  is  the  general 
item  for  the  physical  education  programme 
in  the  department.  It  does  not  include 
salaries. 

Mr.  Newman:  Where  could  we  discuss  the 
physical  education  portion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Maybe  two  areas,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  think  that  perhaps  the 
appropriate  vote  would  be  511. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

Then  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  the 
department  is  prepared  at  this  time  to  follow 
the  recommendation  as  presented  to  him  by 
the  committee  on  physical  fitness?  The 
recommendation  was  that  the  present  time 
allotment  is  minimum  and  should  be  inter- 
preted for  grades  7  to  13  as  120  minutes  a 
week.  They  suggest  that  the  word  "sug- 
gested" be  changed  to  "required";  and  also 
that  physical  education  be  restored  as  a 
compulsory  subject  in  grade  13.  Is  The 
Department  of  Education  considering  any 
changes  in  the  physical  education  programme 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter 
has,  of  course,  been  reviewed  from  time  to 
time.  While  I  think  there  are  many  of  us 
who  are  personally  sympathetic  to  physical 
fitness  or  education  programmes  in  the  school, 
at  the  same  time  certain  priorities  must  be 
established.  I  think  there  is  ve^ry  substantial 
debate  as  to  whether  grade  13  should  be 
compulsory.      I     do     not    want    to     let    my 


personal  views  enter  this.  I  might  say  that 
I  am  enthused  about  this,  but  I  think  I 
would  have  to  be  very  frank  and  say  that 
perhaps  in  the  grade  13  year  if,  in  the 
opinions  of  the  principal  and  the  school 
administration,  they  felt  that  physical  edu- 
cation was  not  essential  for  the  grade  13 
year,  that  I  personally  would  not  object. 

We  have  also  discovered  from  our  physical 
education  people  that  the  amoimt  of  time 
being  devoted  to  physical  education  in  the 
school  programme  is  on  the  increase  and 
there  is  a  greater  interest  in  it.  Now  it  does 
not  perhaps  come  up  to  the  time  allotment 
that  has  been  suggested  in  the  physical  fitness 
report,  but  I  think  there  is  progress  being 
made. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  then,  that  he  consider  the  physical 
education  in  grade  13  as  being  a  prerequisite 
to  anyone  intending  to  take  a  degree  course 
in  physical  and  health  education. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  of  the  affection  which  we 
on  this  side  of  the  House  have  for  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  I  was 
rather  intrigued  by  a  question  in  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  sug- 
gested that  in  view  of  the  widespread  com- 
mendation for  the  hon.  Minister  in  taking 
over  the  educational  requirements  in  Ontario 
hospital  schools,  would  he  or  his  department 
consider  entering  the  educational  field  in  the 
training  schools?  It  is  not  as  far-fetched  as 
it  seems,  because,  of  course,  the  United 
Kingdom  system  is  essentially  organized  in 
that  fashion,  which  thereby  places  the 
emphasis  on  the  educational  and  training 
aspects,  an  emphasis  which  was  obviously 
thought  desirable  in  the  Ontario  hospital 
school  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
area  of  considerable  discussion  and  I  am 
not,  quite  frankly,  prepared  to  pass  an  opinion 
on  it.  I  think  it  is  a  very  valid  question  in  a 
general  sense,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  com- 
ment whether  we  could  be  prepared  or 
whether  the  department  would  feel  this  advis- 
able. We  may  perhaps  be  going  to  do  this, 
I  gather  from  past  reports,  in  the  Ontario 
hospital  schools.  Whether  this  could  be  ex- 
tended to  reform  institutions  I  think  would 
have  to  be  studied. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  announce  that  he 
was  having  a  meeting  shortly  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
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and  some  of  his  officials.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  meeting  will  be  very  fruitful. 

I  have  two  questions  of  the  hon.  Minister. 
First,  will  some  of  the  radio  broadcasts  and 
television  programmes  be  prepared  in  the 
French  language?  Second,  would  it  be  possible 
to  discuss  with  Monsieur  Gerin  Lajoie  the 
possibility  of  a  joint  programme  with  The 
Quebec  Department  of  Education,  especially 
on  certain  subjects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  items 
that  the  hon.  member  has  mentioned,  of 
course,  are  two  of  many  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed with  Monsieur  Gerin  Lajoie.  The  in- 
vitation has  been  extended.  We  believe  that 
he  is  going  to  come  with  his  officials  and, 
quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
member  has  other  subjects  that  he  feels  might 
be  discussed  between  the  two  groups  we 
would  be  very  pleased  to  have  these  sug- 
gestions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
(Mr.  Yaremko)  yesterday  introduced  amend- 
ments to  The  Liquor  Control  Act  of  On- 
tario and  in  his  introductory  remarks  he 
indicated  that  when  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  brought  down  his  estimates  we  were 
going  to  hear  of  a  programme  on  alcoholism 
education,  anti-alcoholism,  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  seen  in  North  America.  I 
would  think  that  if  this  programme  is  going  to 
be  nearly  as  significant  as  is  predicted,  the 
place  of  The  Department  of  Education  in  it 
would  be  paramount. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
may  very  well  have  the  money  and  the 
facilities  to  look  after  those  who  are  already 
afflicted  with  alcoholism  but  if  there  is  going 
to  be  any  significant  decrease  in  its  incidence 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  programme  in  the 
schools,  a  factual  programme  drawing  to  the 
attention  of  the  students  the  relevant  statistics 
and  facts,  is  something  that  would  have  to  be 
introduced,  I  understand  that  it  is  already  a 
part  of  certain  aspects  in  the  teaching  of 
health,  but  in  my  own  view  this  is  inadequate. 
I  wonder  what  part  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation will  play  in  this  new  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  if  he  is  going 
to  announce  such  a  programme,  will  be  doing 
so.  I  would  as  soon- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Does  the 
hon.  Minister  not  know  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —if  there  is  such  a  pro- 
gramme, if  the  schools  are  to  participate,  I 


think  the  same  co-operation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  exist  as  has  existed  in  the  distribution  of 
material  with  respect  to  smoking  and  the 
problems  of  cancer  that  result.  That  material 
was  prepared  by  The  Department  of  Health 
and  has  been  distributed  very  widely  to  the 
schools.  I  might  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  most  popular  piece  of  literature,  appar- 
ently from  the  reaction  we  have  had  from  the 
schools,  is  a  comic  book  that  went  out. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Par- 
ticularly in  Brant! 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon. 
Minister's  distribution  of  anti-smoking  pam- 
phlets is  not  particularly  popular  in  Brant; 
neither  are  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  Welfare  at  the  federal  level. 

But  I  would  like  to  say,  before  I  leave  this 
subject,  that  if  the  educational  part  of  the 
programme  that  we  will  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing about  later,  are  not  paramount,  then  the 
programme  will  be  completely  inadequate.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  instructions  go  with 
the  packet  of  material  on  smoking— the  anti- 
smoking  literature— so  that  it  will  be  used  in 
the  schools;  or  is  it  just  mailed  to  the 
schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  generally 
speaking,  the  material  is  sent  out  with  a 
letter  asking  the  principal  and  the  staff  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  students 
and  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  point- 
ing out  the  dangers  that  are  involved  from  a 
statistical  or  factual  point  of  view.  They  try  to 
stay  out  of  any  other  type  of  discussion.  They 
are  also  asked  if  they  want  further  material 
to  distribute. 

This  is  made  available  to  them  primarily 
on  an  information  basis.  We  try  to  make  avail- 
able as  much  information  as  we  can  to  the 
students.  I  cannot  report  to  the  House,  I  have 
no  idea,  how  effective  this  programme  is. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  education  is  there  on 
alcoholism?  I  notice  a  grant  is  provided  for  . 
the  Ontario  temperance  association.  I  suppose 
this  would  assist  them  to  visit  the  schools ;  is 
this  the  effort  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  putting 
forth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  far  as  alcoholism  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  co-operate  with 
the  addiction  research  foundation;  we  make 
reference  materials,  manuals  and  films  avail- 
able to  the  teachers.  The  two  guides  in 
common  use  are  the  teachers'  manual  for 
alcohol  education  by  Mr.  Spears  produced 
by    our   physical    education   branch    and    an 
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alcohol  studies  guide  for  teachers  prepared 
by  the  alcoholism  research  foundation  of 
Ontario.  These  materials  are  supplied  to  the 
schools  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  a  formal  programme  to 
have  the  temperance  federation  visit  the 
schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speak- 
ing now  from  memory.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  a  formal  part  of  the  programme  to  have  the 
temperance  federation  visit  the  schools. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  could  tell  us  if  his  depart- 
ment's approach  is  a  prohibition  approach 
in  line  with  the  so-called  temperance  federa- 
tion, or  if  it  is  an  approach  to  promote 
understanding.  While  his  colleague,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary,  got  up  yesterday  after- 
noon and  said  we  are  making  certain  changes 
in  our  liquor  legislation  which  are  hardly  a 
prohibition  approach,  I  wonder  if  The  De- 
partment of  Education  is  promoting,  through 
its  grants  to  the  temperance  federation,  the 
prohibition  approach.  Are  we  hiding  our  heads 
in  the  sand  and  suggesting  in  the  schools 
that  the  approach  is  prohibition,  whereas 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  gets  up  and  says 
that  the  approach  is  reasonable  liquor  laws, 
with  reasonable  supervision  and  proper 
control?  What  real  role  does  The  Department 
of  Education  play  in  this,  if  any? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  give  a  grant  to  the 
Ontario  temperance  federation  to  assist  with 
their  youth  work.  The  material  is  distributed 
to  the  schools  and  the  attitude  generally 
taken  by  the  school  people  is  one  of  reason, 
not  one  of  prohibition.  In  fact,  we  would 
like  to  take  the  position  that  we  do  this  with 
all  subjects  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  hon.  friend  mouths  very 
nice  words,  but  my  hon.  friend  knows,  as  I 
do,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  he  finances  the 
efforts  of  the  temperance  federation,  even 
though  the  temperance  federation  calls  itself 
a  "temperance"  federation  in  the  proper 
English  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  in  fact  a  pro- 
hibition movement. 

What  I  would  like  to  know,  and  what  I 
think  the  people  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to 
know,  is  whether  or  not  The  Department  of 
Education  is  promoting  the  prohibition  aspect 
while  his  colleague,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary,  is  promoting,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  English  word,  "temperance";  or 
whether  in  fact  The  Department  of  Educa- 


tion is  advancing  its  money  to  promote  a  real 
imderstanding  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol. 

The  day  is  long  since  past  in  this  prov- 
ince where  any  politician  can  stand  up  and 
say  the  answer  to  the  liquor  problem  is  to 
prohibit  people  from  drinking.  We  have 
recognized,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleague  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  recognizes  as  well 
as  anyone  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  that 
you  can  no  longer  prohibit.  He  must  encour- 
age real  temperance  if  he  believes  in  the 
things  in  which  his  colleague,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister in  charge  of  The  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department,  believes.  He  can  no  longer  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  alcohol. 

Are  we  spending  money  in  one  department 
to  advocate  prohibition,  whereas  in  another 
department  we  are  encouraging  reasonable 
use,  temperate  use;  and  through  his  colleague 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  control,  treat- 
ment and  that  sort  of  thing?  Are  we  having 
again,  as  we  have  seen  so  often,  two  or  three 
different  departments  going  off  in  two  or 
three  completely  opposite  directions?  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  should  be 
prepared  to  be  quite  frank  and  honest  in  this 
field,  as  he  is  in  so  many  other  fields,  and 
really  tell  us  what  he  is  doing  by  giving 
these  grants  to  the  Ontario  temperance 
federation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  actually  I 
would  think  discussion  of  the  grant  to  the 
federation  would  more  properly  come  under 
the  miscellaneous  'grants,  but  I  can  tell  the 
hon.  member  that  I  do  not  know  how  much 
experience  he  has  had  with  the  Ontario 
temperance  federation,  but  this  grant  is  given 
for  the  Toe-alpha  programme,  which  is  a 
programme  with  young  people  primarily,  quite 
frankly,  in  various  churches.  They  have 
seminar  meetings,  discussions  and  annual 
meetings.  It  is  an  attempt,  as  I  understand 
it— and  having  had  some  personal  experience 
with  it-to  bring  the  problems  of  alcoholism, 
not  in  a  prohibition  way,  to  the  attention  of 
the  young  people.  I  might  say  it  is  done,  in 
many  instances,  through  the  church.  Quite 
frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  excellent 
programme  and  I  make  no  apologies  for  pro- 
viding funds  to  the  temperance  federation 
to  assist  in  its  sponsoring.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  hon,  members  opposite,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  have  had  some  experience 
with  this  programme  and  know  what  it  is 
doing  for  the  many  young  people  who  are 
participating. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  sincerity  with  which  my  friend,  the 
hon.    Minister    of    Education    promotes    this 
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programme.  As  I  understand  it,  this  descrip- 
tion of  Toe-alpha  is  taken  from  the  Greek 
letters  T  and  A,  and  it  is  not  a  temperance  ap- 
proach. T,  as  this  association  uses  it,  is  total, 
and  A,  as  it  it  uses  it,  is  abstainer.  It  means 
total   abstainer. 

What  I  am  trying  to  figure  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  this.  Is  the  government  out  of  one 
side  of  its  mouth  advancing  money  to  a  group 
that  believes  there  should  be  total  abstiention 
from  alcohol,  and  out  of  the  other  side, 
through  the  hon.  Minister  of  provincial 
affairs,  getting  up  and  saying  that  our  liquor 
laws  must  be  more  lenient,  and  does  one  side 
not  know  what  the  other  side  is  doing?  Does 
the  government  believe  that  only  in  Educa- 
tion we  should  be  total  abstainers,  but  that 
in  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  department 
our  liquor  laws  are  not  those  that  the  people 
of  the  province  believe  in? 

Let  us  be  honest,  let  us  be  frank  and  let 
us  be  completely  clear  about  this.  In  one 
branch  we  are  supporting  a  group  that  says 
drink  is  bad  no  matter  to  what  extent  it 
goes.  Do  we  support  a  group  which  says  the 
only  answer  is  total  abstention— Toe-alpha, 
TA,  total  abstention?  I  say  that  he  and  his 
colleague,  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  are 
working  at  cross  purposes.  I  am  suggesting, 
and  all  the  applause  in  the  world  and  your 
colleagues- 
Mr.  McKeough:   That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  it  is  not  nonsense.  My  hon. 
colleague  from  Kent  West  is  taking  the  typical 
Tory  ambivalent  approach.  They  want  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people  at  the  same  time.  Does 
the  government  believe  that  what  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  said  as  early  as  yester- 
day afternoon  makes  sense  or  does  the  gov- 
ernment believe  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  tonight  makes  sense?  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  believe  that  you  can 
promote  total  abstention  on  one  side  and 
have  reasonable  liquor  laws  on  the  other 
side? 

In  other  words,  let  us  get  off  the  fence, 
let  us  be  reasonable.  What  approach  are  you 
taking  in  The  Department  of  Education,  what 
approach  is  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
taking  and  what  approach  is  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health  later  going  to  take? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  prolong  this.  I  would  point  out 
that  in  my  understanding  of  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  yesterday,  he 
did  not  extend  the  privileges  as  far  as  liquor 
is  concerned  to  young  people,  and  this  is 
dealing  with  young  people,   many   of  them 


16  or  17  years  of  age.  As  I  understand  this 
programme  it  is  not  a  case  of  total  absten- 
tion, it  is  a  case  of— 

Mr.  Singer:  TA,  the  letters  are  all  there.  > 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
member  wishes  to  go  to  some  of  their  meet- 
ings, attend  them  and  see  just  exactly  what 
these  young  people  are  doing,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  arrange  this  for  him.  I  have 
been  to  one  or  two  of  their  meetings  and  I 
say  to  the  House  they  are  doing  a  worth- 
while job.  It  is  not  just  related  to  alcohol,  it 
is  forming  into  a  group  where  these  young 
people  come  together  to  exchange  ideas  and 
some  of  their  discussions  go  far  beyond  the 
problem  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say 
that  the  words  of  the  hon.  Minister  speak 
for  themselves.  The  government  through  one 
face,  through  the  face  of  its  very  eminent 
representative,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, espouses  one  word,  while  his  colleague, 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  espouses  another 
and  his  colleague  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  is  going  to  get  up  in  a  few  days 
and  announce  this  great  programme  that  he 
is  going  to  take  in  attacking  the  dangers  of 
alcoholism.  Let  all  you  fellows  get  together 
and  emerge  with  one  programme  and  not  be 
phoney  any  longer. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  incompatible  with  the  policy  of  the 
government.  What  is  incompatible  are  the 
things  that  the  Liberal  Party  have  over  the 
vears  been  attempting  to  do  by  way  of  a 
liquor  policy  because  it  really  has  no  liquor 
policy  at  all.  The  members  keep  talking^ 
about  "sane  liquor  laws"  but  they  will  never 
lay  out,  chapter  and  verse,  what  sane  liquor 
laws  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  familiar- 
also  with  the  work  which  Toe-alpha  does: 
and  it  does  a  wonderful  work.  There  is; 
nothing  incompatible  with,  on  the  one  hand", 
saying  that  if  you  can  get  along  without  al-^ 
cohol  through  life  that  is  a  good  thing  for 
you,  but  if  you  are  going  to  drink,  this  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  see  to  it  that  you  are 
entitled  to  drink  under  respectable  circum^ 
stances  and  in  decent  surroundings  and  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  seem 
to    have    got   into    a    liquor    debate    at    this 
point  with  my  good  friend,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform   Institutions- 
Mr.  McKeough:  Completely  out  of  order. 
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Mr.  Singer:  It  may  well  be  completely  out 
of  order  and  I  did  not  encourage  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  here.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  get  into  this, 
let  me  say  this,  I  think  the  government  has 
a  duty  to  present  at  least  a  joint  face  through 
The  Department  of  Education,  through  The 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  even 
through  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, as  my  hon.  friend  gets  into  it,  and 
through  The  Department  of  Health.  Let  us 
face  it,  we  have  a  serious  problem  in  this 
province  in  relation  to  the  consumption  of 
liquor  and  the  old  problem  that  goes  on 
here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  sir;  the  order  of  business 
tonight  is  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Education.  The  question  of  liquor  is  a 
very  important  matter  and  it  is  one  which 
interests  not  only  your  party  but  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province.  With  respect  to  the 
grants,  and  I  gather  that  the  debate  arose 
over  the  grant  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  an  organization  which  represents  a 
certain  position  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
liquor,  I  think  it  is  the  position  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  see  that  all  aspects  of  a  subject 
are  explored  and  researched.  Regardless  of 
the  position  that  anyone  may  take,  this  gov- 
ernment has  always  accepted  and  advocated 
the  policy  that  we  want  the  whole  subject  re- 
searched. I  would  say  that  as  long  as  the 
temperance  federation  exists  we  will  accept 
its  researches,  it  being  an  accepted  and 
respectable  organization,  so  that  we  may 
have- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
respect  to  my  hon.  friend  who  rose  on  a 
point  of  order.  He  is  answering  an  argument. 
There  is  no  point  of  order  that  he  has  made 
c.s  yet  and  I  think  that  I  had  the  floor  and  I 
thhik  that  I  should  continue  to  have  the 
I!()()r. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member,  if  he  cares  to 
(iLhrite  this  subject,  may  well  do  it  in  the 
Endgs^'t   debate. 

Mr.  Sirger:  Tliat  may  well  be,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now  we  will  get  on  with 
th<:>  estimates. 

\()te  306  agreed  to. 

'   On  vote  507: 

-    Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorrv,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  I  may  finisli  my  re- 
marks- 


Mr.  Thompson:  Is  that  on  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  been  told. 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  do  you  not  tell  us  if 
it  is  a  point  of  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  debating,  it  is  not  a 
point  of  order.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are 
holding  the  submission  is  improper,  then  my 
hon.  friend  should  sit  down  and  I  should  con- 
tinue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  point  of  order  is 
simply  this,  that  the  debate  which  has  been 
advanced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  completely  out  of  order,  and  I,  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  object  to  it  being 
admitted  at  this  point.  I  will  simply  add  this 
comment  that— 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  comment- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  members  be 
seated,  please?  This  concludes  the  argument 
at  the  present  time.  We  are  going  on  with 
the  estimates— vote  507. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  What  have 
we  come  to  now? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  507. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  remark  on  506.  It  has  been 
indicated  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of 
adequate  recognition  as  a  centennial  project 
by  way  of  writing  a  history  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  This  was  raised  last  year  and  I 
was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  has 
reached  any  conclusion  on  the  subject.  I  had 
a  bit  of  research  done  and  apparently  there 
was  an  official  history  of  the  province  pub- 
lished in  1907  by  a  Mr.  Eraser,  and  one  pub- 
lished in  1928  by  two  authors,  Middleton 
and  London.  It  would  appear  that  the  time  is 
now  ripe  for  anotlier  history  that  would  be 
brought  up  to  date,  and  it  might  be  advisable, 
as  a  centennial  project,  this  might  be  com- 
missioned as  a  part  of  the  programme  of  our 
educational  system.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
hon.  Minister  has  any  thoughts  on  this. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  some  criticism, 
e\en  by  the  school  groups  who  come  to  this 
Chamber,  that  there  is  not  an  adequate  pub- 
lication to  put  into  their  hands  having  to  do 
even  with  the  history  of  these  buildings  or 
the  history  of  this  assembly.    The  hon.  leader 
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of  the  NDP  mentioned  some  time  ago  in  this 
debate  the  usefuhiess  of  some  of  the  pictures 
and  folders  that  had  been  brought  out  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  might  have  something  more  ade- 
quate for  the  visitors  to  this  Chamber  and 
also  for  the  students  across  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  two 
aspects:  I  talked  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary about  The  Commonwealth  booklet 
which  I  think  was  rather  well  done  this  year 
—I  take  no  credit,  it  was  done  by  one  of  the 
officials  in  the  department— and  I  think  there 
is  some  thought  being  given  to  perhaps 
extending  this  or  enlarging  it  and  updating 
it,  and  making  it  available  to  the  students 
and  visitors  who  come  to  the  Parliament 
buildings. 

The  observation  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  last  year  about  an  Ontario  history 
has  received  consideration.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  elaborate  on  this  at  this  time, 
although  we  understood,  too,  that  perhaps  two 
or  three  other  organizations  are  contemplat- 
ing perhaps  just  not  an  Ontario  history  but  a 
Canadian  history  as  well,  that  is  related  to 
the  centennial.  We  understand  that  there 
are  perhaps  two  or  three  agencies  that  are 
interested  and  we  are  certainly  concerned 
ourselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  On  that  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  this:  that  in  presenting 
the  history  of  Ontario  we  will  do  so  neutrally 
and  independently  so  that  the  people  of  this 
province  can  judge  history  in  its  proper  light 
—in  the  same  way  as  our  donation  to  the 
temperance  federation  is  given  so  that  both 
sides  of  the  question  may  be  presented  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  am  provoked 
to  ask,  since  I  have  heard  this  gratuitous  com- 
ment from  the  hon.  House  leader:  He  will 
present  the  history  of  the  province  neutrally 
and  independently  of  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree;  That  is  a  very  good 
question;  we  will  endeavour  to  do  it  and 
see  that  it  is  done  to  the  best  of  everyone's 
ability. 

•  Mr.  Sopha:  I  still  have  not  heard  and  I 
am  asking  for  elucidation— and  I  may  be  a 
bit  stupid  tonight,  but  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  comment?  "We  will  present"— I 
hope  I  paraphrase  it  correctly— "we  will 
present  the  history  of  the  province  neutrally 
and  independently."  My  question  is,  neutrally 
and  independently  of  what?  What  is  the  end 
of  the  sentence?  i    -     .     : 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  To  the  extent  that 
anyone  can  produce  an  opinion  independently. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  take  it  that  what  was 
meant— and  it  was  meant  to  provoke  us  and 
we  are  suitably  provoked— was  that  "we  will 
write  the  history  of  the  province  and  we 
will  not  give  a  forward  place  to  the  part  of 
the  Conservative  Party."  My  reply  is  that 
the  Liberal  Party  has  played  as  great  a  part 
in  the  history  of  this  province  as  has  the 
Tory  party. 

Mr.   Singer:   Greater   even. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  resume 
his  seat  and  let  us  get  on  with  the  estimates? 
Vote  507. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on 
a  point  of  order.  I  would  like  to  get  on  with 
the  estimates.  If,  every  time  the  Liberals  get 
up  and  give  something  that  the  government 
thinks  is  out  of  order,  the  House  leader  gets 
up  and  gives  something  that  is  equally  out  of 
order,  we  are  just  playing  games,  so  let  us  get 
on  with  the  business.  We  have  something  to 
deal  with  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  506,  I 
have  just  sent  over  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  a  pamphlet  put  out  by  the 
Michigan  state  Legislature.  He  can  see  how 
big  an  improvement  it  is  over  the  seating 
plan  that  we  have  in  the  House  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  could 
save  that  until  after  the  House  adjourns.  He 
had  his  opportunity  to  speak.      ^  ■     ■  — :  • 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  we  are  on  vote  507, 
why  can  he  not  say  it  now? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
big  difficulties  that  the  youth  committee  has 
found  in  their  studies  was  a  lack  of  an 
appreciable  amount  of  guidance  in  the 
schools.  We  found  that  in  the  secondary 
schools  there  is  generally  a  substantial 
amount,  but  that  the  individuals  involved  in 
the  guidance  of  the  schools  were  not  always' 
the  best  qualified.  One  of  the  suggestions 
was  that  guidance— rather  than  start  at  the 
secondary  level— start  right  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  so  that  the  youngster  would  have 
the  advantage  of  instructors  who  would  be 
well  versed  with  the  topic  and  be  able  to 
direct  him  into  the  phase  of  education 
which  he  would  like  to  follow  once  he  leaves 
the  elementary  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  quite 
support  this,  we  have  an  extensive  programme 
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now  for  both  summer  courses  and  a  regular 
programme  for  the  elementary  teachers,  par- 
ticularly at  the  grade  8  level. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  that  in  another  vote,  but  I 
am  a  little  disturbed  about  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's addendum,  particularly  at  the  grade 
8  level.  The  need,  it  seems  to  me,  for  an  in- 
terpretation in  its  broadest  sense,  of  not 
merely  indicating  occupational  or  vocational 
patterns,  but  providing  some  kind  of  emo- 
tional centre  or  security  for  children, 
appropriately  fits  at  the  kindergarten,  grade  1, 
grade  2,  grade  3  level.  The  process  of 
identification  is  profoundly  important  there 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  developed 
an  emphasis  in  this  province  at  the  secondary 
school  and  grade  8  levels,  which  is  doing 
very  little  to  reveal  the  problems  that  exist 
at  the  very  early  and  indispensable  stages. 
I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  expand  that  kind  of  programme  down- 
wards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  were— and  it  is  perhaps  my  fault— dis- 
cussing the  two  aspects  of  guidance.  I  was 
referring  primarily  to  the  occupational  aspect 
of  it.  This  whole  question  of  being  able  to 
guide  or  assist  children  right  from  kindergar- 
ten through  grade  13  in  the  other  sense,  I 
think,  is  obviously  needed.  It  is  difficult  to 
bring  this  about  with  many  teachers  with  the 
numbers  involved,  but  I  think  it  is  one  that 
gives  us  all  concern.  It  is  related,  to  a  degree, 
to  the  subject  on  which  I  know  the  hon. 
member  is  going  to  speak  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon.  col- 
league, in  his  main  remarks,  made  some 
reference  to  the  upgrading  of  standards  for 
public  school  teachers.  He  advocated,  I  think, 
very  efficiently  and  very  forcibly,  the  thought 
that  we  should  be  striving  to  have  public 
school  teachers  at  least  with  a  BA  degree.  I 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
reply  and  I  did  not  hear  him  deal  with  that. 
I  wonder— because  I  know  the  hon.  Minister 
is  most  interested  in  upgrading  public  school 
teachers— what  progress  is  being  made  and 
what  sort  of  plan  the  hon.  Minister  has  in 
advancing  along  this  line,  and  when  he  can 
anticipate  that  public  school  teachers  through- 
out the  province  of  Ontario  will  at  least  have 
the  qualification  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  also  related  the  fact 
that  we  have  established  a  committee  for 
elementary  teacher  training  which  has  been 


studying  this  problem  for  some  months.  This 
year  we  have,  as  another  step  towards  this 
ultimate  goal,  also  made  grade  13  the  broad 
general  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
teachers'  colleges  this  fall,  into  the  one-year 
programme,  instead  of  two  years  from  grade 
12.  This  has  been  the  next  step.  I  cannot 
anticipate  when  the  committee's  report  will 
be  available;  I  think  it  is  obvious  tiiat  they 
will  be  headed  in  this  general  direction  al- 
though it  may  be  they  will  have  other  sug- 
gestions—that have  been  observed  elsewhere 
—to  make  at  the  same  time.  We  have  two 
pilot  projects  this  year  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  knows.  The  course  we  are  going  to 
have  here  in  Toronto  for  BA  graduates  will  be 
arranged  so  that  they  will  not  be  taking  the 
regular  programme.  In  this  way  we  hope  to 
interest  more  BA  people  in  coming  into  the 
elementary  field.  We  also  have  the  pilot  pro- 
ject in  London  which,  I  think,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting experiment.  The  students  will 
actually  have  related  courses  at  the  teachers' 
college  and  at  the  Ontario  college  of 
education. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fairness,  it 
would  be  unwise  for  me  to  attempt  to  pre- 
judge the  opinions  of  the  committee  that 
has  been  established.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  are  all  in  favour  of  the  upgrading  of  the 
qualifications  for  our  elementary  school 
teachers. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
hon.  Minister  for  his  approach  in  this  but  I 
wonder  why  Ontario  again,  notwithstanding 
the  words  of  the  eminent  gentleman  on  the 
front  benches,  seems  to  be  lagging  behind 
in  some  of  the  standards  achieved  in  other 
provinces.  The  province  of  British  Columbia, 
as  I  recollect  from  some  reading  that  I  have 
done  quite  recently,  seems  to  have  come 
awfully  close  to  achieving  this  standard. 

I  have  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
various  colleagues.  Not  only  is  this  the  lead- 
ing province  in  Canada,  it  is  the  leading 
jurisdiction  in  North  America,  if  not  the 
western  or  the  entire  world,  and  I  wonder 
how  long  we  are  going  to  take  to  advance 
at  least  to  the  same  level  as  other  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
earlier  today,  I  do  not  really  enthuse  about 
comparing  provinces.  I  should  point  out  that 
BC  and  Alberta  are  both  following  the 
faculty  of  education  policy  that  is  prevalent, 
particularly  in  the  state  of  California.  But 
I  should  point  out  that  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
faculty  of  education  at  the  University  of 
Alberta   last   September.   I   heard   about  this 
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institution  when  I  was  at  the  CEA.  I 
went  out  there  to  observe,  along  with 
Dr.  Jackson,  and  we  discovered  that  on 
paper  they  have  an  excellent  programme. 
But  we  discovered  also  that  they  are  faced 
with  the  same  problem  we  are  faced  with 
here,  that  is  the  demand  for  teachers.  There 
are  many  youngsters  who  go  into  the 
faculty    of    education    at    the    end    of    grade 

12,  take  two  years  of  study  and  tlien 
are  granted  letters  of  permission  to  go  out 
into  the  elementary  field,  and  interestingly, 
into  the  secondary  field  as  well— after  two 
years  within  the  faculty  of  education.  I  can- 
not tell  you  just  how  many  of  them  there 
are.  It  is  done,  I  think,  in  rather  substantial 
number?;  and  if  you  calculate  this,  two 
years  from  grade  12  is  really  not  too  far 
from  the  equivalent  of  one  year  from  grade 

13,  as  far  as  this  province  is  concerned. 

They  carry  on  their  programme  in  a  differ- 
ent environment.  There  is  no  question  about 
this  and  it  may  be  that  the  committee  will 
recommend  a  trend  in  this  direction,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  be  careful,  because  we  read 
or  we  see  something  that  is  happening  in  some 
other  jurisdiction,  to  naturally  assume  that  it 
is  all  working  very  smoothly  and  they  do  not 
have  their  problems  as  well,  because  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  members  they  are  all  faced 
with  this  difficulty. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  hon.  Minister.  He  carefully  avoided  say- 
ing what  they  do  in  British  Columbia.  But 
perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  situation  in 
Canada  is  the  one  in  Alberta;  and  my  hon. 
friend  has  many  more  facilities  available  to 
him  than  I  have  to  obtain,  just  off  the  top  of 
his  head,  the  comparable  statistics. 

The  ones  that  impressed  me  were  the  ones 
that  emerged  in  the  province  of  British 
Columbia.  I  cannot  help  but  compare  in  this 
department,  that  is  of  such  great  importance 
to  all  of  us,  at  least  with  the  ten  provinces 
of  Canada.  I  have  heard  so  often,  and  all 
of  us  have  heard  so  often  until  we  are  bored 
with  the  statistics,  that  not  only  are  we  the 
greatest  jurisdiction  in  Canada,  we  are  the 
greatest  in  the  whole  world.  But  in  The 
Department  of  Education,  where  we  would 
hope  we  would  be  at  least  the  leader  in 
Canada,  we  apparently  seem  to  fall  far  short. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  sort  of  impression  that  one  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  predecessors  conveyed  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  I  talk  about  Mr.  Dunlop, 
was  that  we  were  satisfied  with  the  little  red 
schoolhouse,  we  were  satisfied  with  just 
putting  bodies  behind  schoolroom  desks.  This 


should  have  pushed  the  hon.  Minister  on. 
All  Mr.  Dunlop  did  in  his  time  was  claim 
that  everything  was  great  because  all  sorts 
of  wonderful  people  emerged  from  the  little 
red  schoolhouse. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  hon.  Minister's 
immediate  predecessor,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  ( Mr.  Robarts ) .  He  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister himself  have  long  since  departed  from 
that  sort  of  talk. 

But  I  would  have  hoped  that  here  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  we  would  at  least  be 
striving  for  what  we  see  in  British  Columbia, 
what  we  see  in  California,  what  we  see  in 
the  leading  jurisdictions  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  paying  good  salaries  to  our  teachers. 
My  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  has 
outlined  improvements  that  could  and  should 
be  made,  but  today  we  are  encouraging 
youngsters  to  come  forward  into  the  teaching 
profession;  today  we  are  encouraging, 
through  challenge  and  through  salary,  a  new 
invigoration  into  the  science  of  teaching.  I 
would  have  hoped  that  tonight  the  hon. 
Minister  could  have  said  that  within  a  year 
or  two  years  or  five  years  we  would  anti- 
cipate that  behind  every  school  desk  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  we  will  have  a  person 
with  at  least  a  university  degree. 

He  has  dodged  this.  He  is  a  careful  man 
and  he  is  an  artful  man;  he  is  the  artful 
dodger  and  I  think  he  evaded  this  issue  very 
carefully.  I  would  think  we  would  have  been 
proud  to  say  that  within  a  few  years  Ontario 
will  really  be  the  leader,  at  least  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  a  lengthy  debate  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview,  because  quite 
frankly  I  think  he  is  speaking,  to  a  degree, 
from  a  certain  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what 
the  qualifications  are  in  other  jurisdictions. 
For  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the 
teachers  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  do 
not  have  BA's;  they  have  their  Bachelor  of 
Education  degrees  and  there  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wells  (Scarborough  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  if  he  realizes  the  number 
of  extramural  courses  that  are  being  taken 
by  our  present  public  school  teachers;  the 
number  of  summer  courses,  the  in-service 
courses  given  by  boards  of  education.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  group  in  our  society, 
any  other  professional  group,  that  is  as  self- 
education  conscious  as  this  group. 

I  do  not  think  the  question  is  quite  as 
black  and  white  as  the  hon.  member  makes 
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it.  In  other  words,  it  probably  will  not  for 
a  long  time  come  to  the  point  that  they 
should  have  a  BA  when  they  step  into  a 
public  school  classroom.  It  is  a  continuing 
process  of  education  with  teachers.  I  think 
this  is  desirable  and  I  think  that  it  should-  be 
said  that  there  are  many  teachers,  many 
excellent  public  school  teachers  who  are 
really  teaching  our  children,  who  have  not 
BA's  and  who  probably  will  never  have  them; 
but  we  pay  tribute  to  the  job  they  are  doing 
and  we  could  not  get  along  without  them, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

These  people,  a  lot  of  them,  form  the  back- 
bone of  our  elementary  school  system.  They 
have  taken  just  as  many  extra-curricular 
courses  in  teaching  as  possible,  but  they  have 
never  arrived  at  the  state  where  they  can 
formally  get  a  BA. 

Now  I  think  this  needs  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  North  is  trying  to  put 
words  into  my  mouth  to  the  effect  that  I  am 
criticizing  the  dedication  or  the  integrity  or 
the  zeal  for  further  knowledge  of  our  present 
teachers.  He  is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  I 
think  we  have  in  our  teaching  profession  in 
Ontario  the  most  dedicated  group  of  people 
who  are  serving  the  public  that  we  could 
possibly  have.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
the  leadership  and  the  initiative  should  come 
from  our  Minister,  from  our  government- 
Several  hon.  members:  It  is! 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  far  short  of 
that. 

I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
should  be  in  the  position  to  say  that  our 
teachers  are  going  to  be  better.  I  am  not 
denigrating  for  a  moment  from  the  dedica- 
tion, the  intelligence  and  the  integrity  of 
our  present  group  of  teachers,  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  this  Minister  who  clothes 
himself,  and  perhaps  rightly,  in  the  armour 
of  a  bright  kniglit  on  a  new  charger,  should 
l)e  the  agent  to  push  our  teaching  profession 
to  higher  heights.  I  am  suggesting  tliat  he 
is  failing  in  this  because  he  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  hollow  mouthings  of  our  hon. 
friend  from  Scarborough  Nortli. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  say  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  tlie  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  is  that  he  is  talking  about  something  of 
which  he  knows  very  little. 

Mr.  McKeough:  Nothing! 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): He  says  a  lot  about  nothing. 


Mr.  Knox:  The  teachers  we  have  in 
Ontario  are  as  good  as  any  teachers,  if  not 
better,  but  at  least  as  good  as  any  you  will 
find  in  this  country.  Further,  I  may  say  that 
when  the  hon.  member  says  "Why  do  they 
all  not  have  BA's?";  why  did  he  not  say  MA 
or  PhD,  because  the  letter  they  have  at  the 
end  of  their  name  is  not  the  only  criterion  by 
which  they  are  capable  of  educating  our 
children. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  remark  like 
that  cannot  go  unchallenged.  Go  across  into 
the  state  of  Michigan;  you  have  to  have  a 
BA  to  teach  in  an  elementary  school.  What 
do  you  need  here?  You  teach  in  an  elemen- 
tary school  with  a  grade  12.  So  you  cannot 
compare  the  two  at  all. 

Mr.  Knox:  There  is  not  any  teacher  in  the 
state  of  Michigan  who  can  walk  into  our 
schools  and  do  the  job  that  our  teachers  are 
doing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  going  from  bad 
to  worse. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  add  a  remark  or 
two  in  this  respect.  I  looked  back  tonight 
over  some  31  years  of  teaching  in  an  elemen- 
tary school  and  I  value  my  experience  much 
more  than  a  university  degree.  But  I  do 
congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  of  the  depart- 
ment on  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  to 
promote  higher  qualifications  for  our  teachers. 

I  myself  have  had  the  privilege,  practically 
every  summer  up  to  the  time  I  went  into 
the  political  field,  of  taking  advantage  of 
those  summer  courses,  which  are  most  prac- 
tical and  have  been  most  useful  to  me  in  my 
experience  as  a  teacher.  But  I  do  not  value 
my  teaching  services  as  I  look  back  on  my 
experience,  because  of  the  fact  that  I  gained 
greater  knowledge,  greater  values  from  an 
academic  point  of  view  from  those  courses, 
I  look  back  at  the  success  of  my  teaching 
upon  the  pupils  that  I  turned  out  who  have 
come  to  me  years  afterwards  and  said,  "We 
appreciate  what  you  have  done  for  us  in 
giving  us  the  inspiration  and  the  desire  to 
go  on  and  further  our  education." 

Mr.  Chairman,  teachers  are  not  necessarily 
produced  by  university  education;  teachers 
are  born,  in  my  estimation.  You  mu.st  have 
the  proper  attitude,  you  must  have  the 
personal  qualification  of  understanding  young 
people-' 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Heredity? 
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Mr.  Carruthers:  A  good  deal  of  it  is 
hereditary.  In  my  own  family  the  teaching 
profession  goes  back  for  many  years  and  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  attributes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  environment. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  This  does  not  mean  that 
I  do  not  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to  increase 
the  qualifications  of  teachers.  I  would  say 
this,  Mr.  Minister:  I  think  rather  than  a  BA 
degree,  perhaps  some  special  degree  should 
be  granted  to  teachers  which  would  dis- 
tinguish them  from  a  general  BA  degree; 
because  a  BA  degree  in  my  estimation  does 
not  necessarily  apply  to  any  one  profession. 
I  think  we  should  have  a  distinguishing 
degree  which  would  mark  teachers  as  a 
special  group  to  give  them  prestige  and 
standing  in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  let 
this  series  of  remarks— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  cannot  sit  down. 

Mr.  McKeough:  He  cannot  shut  up. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  modesty  incarnate,  if 
I  could  just  get  this  across  without  a  further 
comment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  is 
hardly  modest  and  incarnate. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think 
I  would  compare,  very  simply  and  very 
obviously,  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon. 
member  from  Durham  with  the  remarks  that 
we  used  to  hear  from  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  was 
the  one-time  Minister  of  Education.  He  used 
to  extoll  the  glories  of  the  little  red  school- 
house.  I  can  understand  far  more  readily  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
saying  we  are  striving  for  this  standard,  than 
I  can  understand  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Durham.  I  can  understand  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  saying  we  are 
not  going  to  achieve  it  overnight  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  message  we  are  putting  forward 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  tonight  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  raise  our  standards.  When  my 
hon.  friend  from  Durham  says  that  just  be- 
cause you  have  a  BA  does  not  mean  you 
are  going  to  be  a  teacher,  then  I  would 
suspect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should  call  in 
the  services  of  our  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
and  have  a  genetic  test.  We  should  have  him 
evolve  some  sort  of  test  that  puts  people 
under  a  spotlight  and  determines  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  be  good  teachers. 

Our  modern  science  as  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this,  that  we  project  our  potential 
ieachers  through  an  educational  process,  to  a 


series  of  more  difficult  tests,  which  insofar 
as  we  are  able  to  determine,  evolves  some 
sort  of  standard  of  ability.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  BA's  or  MA's  or  Ph.D's,  and  I 
am  very  surprised  that  a  member  as 
learned  as  the  hon.  member  for  Durham 
can  get  up  and  make  the  same  sort  of  speech 
that  we  used  to  hear  from  the  member  for 
Eglinton  who  was  the  one-time  Minister  of 
Education.  I  can  accept  the  thesis  put  forward 
by  the  present  hon.  Minister.  I  can  accept  the 
thesis  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  raise  the 
standard,  but  my  quarrel,  and  the  reason  I 
raised  this  in  the  first  place,  is  the  oft-repeated 
self-praise  that  we  in  Ontario  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  I  say  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
I  commend  the  hon.  Minister  in  his  efforts 
to  raise  our  standards,  but  I  think  we  should 
be  humble  at  a  time  when  we  are  approach- 
ing the  estimates  of  this  department,  and  we 
should  say  we  are  striving  for  something 
better.  I  think  that  the  pats  we  get  from  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  are  tired  of  hear- 
ing that  every  other  jurisdiction  does  better 
than  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  for  Durham 
harps  back  to  Tory  doctrinal  approach  which 
says  that  it  is  good  enough  because  we  do  it. 
I  commend  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  for 
saying  that  at  least  we  are  trying  to  improve. 
I  condemn  the  sentiments  put  forward  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Durham. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  never  intimated  anything  of  the 
sort.  I  said  we  should  encourage  higher 
standards  for  teachers  with  degrees  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  do  say  that  we  should  have  a 
special  degree  and  not  necessarily  a  BA 
degree.  But  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  completely  wrong;  he  either  does  not 
understand  what  I  said  or  he  misinterprets  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  vote  carried? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we 
have  13  teachers'  colleges,  is  that  right,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  announced  this  afternoon, 
that  there  might  be  a  fourteenth?  These  in- 
situtions  deal  with  young  people  who  come 
out  of  our  high-school  system,  at  present  at 
the  grade  13  level,  and  for  some  years  past  at 
the  grade  12  level.  I  wonder  if  there  was  any 
thought  that  the  rather  extensive  facilities  at 
the  teachers'  colleges  be  expanded  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  our  community  college  campuses 
that  have  been  discussed.  So  far,  the  possi- 
bility of  community  colleges  being  established 
around  the  nucleus  of  vocational  schools  has 
been  put  forward.  I  would  suggest  many 
of  these  institutions  are  very  handsome  and 
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modern;  they  are  often  built  on  rather  large 
plots  of  ground,  and  they  would  have  facilities 
that  would  work  in  with  a  college  of  applied 
arts  and  sciences. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  the  committee  to 
\\  hich  I  referred,  which  is  studying  elementary 
schoolteacher  training.  I  would  only  pass  the 
personal  observation  at  this  moment  that 
perhaps  these  institutions  may  become  more 
closely  related  to  the  universities  rather  than 
to  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology. 
This  is  a  personal  view,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
new  college,  for  instance,  in  St.  Catharines 
is  being  located  on  the  Brock  University 
campus;  the  new  college  in  Sudbury  is  being 
located  on  the  Laurentian  University  campus. 
As  I  say,  personally  I  think  this  may  be  the 
relationship  which  will  be  developed  over  a 
period  of  time  rather  than  a  relationship  with 
the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  assume 
then  that  the  teacher  training  at  the  primary 
level  would  eventually  be  associated  with  uni- 
versity work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  there  is  a  greater 
possibility  of  this  happening,  Mr.  Chairman, 
than  perhaps  becoming  related- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  that  is  very  reasonable. 
The  suggestion  that  came  from  one  of  the 
hon.  members  a  moment  ago  that  a  degree  in 
teaching  might  be  instituted,  of  course,  is  a 
problem  for  people  who  have  gone  to  univer- 
sity outside  of  Ontario  and  achieved  the 
Bachelor  of  Education  standing  often  with 
four  university  years,  as  I  understand  it.  This 
is  not  accepted  as  competence,  or  academic 
competence,  in  any  way  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  there  may  be  good  justification 
for  this.  But  as  time  goes  on  it  appears  that 
Ontario  is  going  to  be  standing  alone  in  this 
field  in  Canada.  I  believe  six  provinces  now, 
and  I  could  be  mistaken,  do  grant  Bachelor 
of  Education  degrees  and  with  that  back- 
ground the  individual  is  permitted  to  go  on 
into  teaching  at  the  primary  or  usually  the 
secondary  level.  This  is  not  possible  in  Ontario 
as  I  understand  it.  I  know  the  hon.  Minister 
has  had  some  people  apply  with  this  back- 
ground; they  are  turned  away  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  Is  there  any  thought  that  as  the 
education  degree  gets  more  and  more  accept- 
ance across  Canada  as  it  has  in  the  United 
States,  we  will  perhaps,  while  not  instituting 
it  in  our  own  universities,  accept  it  as  a 
qualification  for  teaching?  I  wonder  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  suggest  this?  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Minister  could  answer  while  re- 
maining seated. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  in  a  position  at  this  moment  to 
make  any  observation  on  this.  I  really  antici- 
pate this  will  be  one  of  the  matters  dealt  with. 
Even  though  it  is  an  elementary  teachers"^ 
training  committee  that  is  reporting,  I  antici- 
pate the  members  may  touch  on  this  question 
of  Bachelor  of  Education  degrees  and  the  re- 
lationship between  elementary  and  secondary 
training.  I  do  not  think  I  can  anticipate  a  pat- 
tern for  the  hon.  member  tonight.  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  problem  and  the  develop- 
ment that  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  provinces.  The  one  thing  that  I 
think  we  would  all  accept  is  that  whatever 
we  do,  we  want  to  maintain  our  own  stan- 
dards. It  is  not  a  case  of  lowering  our 
standards  to  meet  other  jurisdictional  require- 
ments. I  think  it  is  a  case  of  trying  to  fit  our 
own  in  with  others,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  own  courses. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  have 
any  information  as  to  the  progress  of  this 
committee  on  primary  teacher  training?  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  sitting  for  a  full  year  or  more 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  guessing  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  think  it  is  about  seven  or 
eight  months  at  this  point.  We  have  had  the 
two  preliminary  recommendations:  the  ex- 
perimental projects  this  summer— one  for  the 
BA  students  and  one  course  here  in  Toronto— 
and  the  combined  course  at  OCE  and  the 
teachers'  college  in  London. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Were  those  public  reports? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  these  were  just  two 
preliminary  recommendations;  they  were  not 
reports,  they  were  just  two  recommendations 
to  the  department  to  institute  these  two  pro- 
grammes for  this  coming  season. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  various 
teachers'  colleges  I  notice  that  the  teaching 
expenses  are  down  substantially.  Is  that  as  a 
result  of  tlie  elimination  of  the  two-year  pro- 
gramme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  this  would  be  one  of 
the    reasons. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  508, 
I  was  frankly— and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
knows  this— 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  on  vote  508. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  thought  we  had  moved  to 

508. 

Vote  507  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  508: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  was  frankly  a  little  self-conscious 
about  making  extended  remarks  on  any  in- 
dividual branch,  but  in  view  of  the  amount 
of  time  consumed  by  the  Ontario  temperance 
federation  and  related  matters  I  no  longer 
am  reticent. 

I  was  interested  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  earlier  on  raised  via  a  ques- 
tion one  of  the  central  themes  which  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  at  this  time.  Throughout 
the  session,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  this  party 
have  laid  a  certain  emphasis  on  children  with 
various  handicaps.  There  has  been  an  over- 
riding concern  because  of  the  large  numbers 
involved  and  we  pursued  the  courses  as  faith- 
fully as  possible.  Inevitably,  I  say  to  the 
House,  the  emphasis  has  centred  on  singularly 
dramatic  cases,  the  Ann  Xs  and  Jamies  of  this 
world;  and  Opposition  is  often  restricted  to 
such  cases  to  communicate  the  enormity  of 
the  problem— a  problem  that  is  never  grasped, 
if  it  is  left  in  purely  general  terms.  Inevitably, 
too,  because  The  Department  of  Education 
estimates  have  just  come  before  the  House, 
our  emphasis  has  been  primarily  on  institu- 
tionalization and  the  inadequacies  of  such, 
the  treatment  centres,  training  schools,  de- 
tention homes,  provisions  of  The  Child 
Welfare  Act. 

We  make  no  apologies  for  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  just  like  to  shift  the  emphasis  at 
this  point  because  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
opposite— and  I  know  he  is  well  apprised  in 
this  field— that  fundamentally  and  logically  the 
issue  at  root  is  one  of  education  and  the 
answer  lies  in  the  educational  process.  By  that 
I  do  not  suggest  that  these  young  children 
are  strewn  wreckage  from  the  educational 
stream  but  that  too  many  of  them,  several 
thousand  in  fact,  are  neglected,  damaged  and 
even  abused  by  a  system  that  is  at  once  in- 
adequate, insensitive  and  uncomprehending. 
It  represents  a  terrifying  waste  of  human 
resources. 

My  basic  contentions,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
therefore  these:  First,  The  Department  of 
Education,  as  it  is  presently  organized,  is  a 
vast  and  enormous  complex  relating  to  the 
normal  child.  As  such,  it  has  failed  in  its 
responsibility  to  thousands  of  deviants  and 
disturbed  children.  The  school  should  be  the 
front  line  of  prevention,  and  I  suggest  that  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  it  is  not. 

My  second  contention  is  the  following: 
There  are  large  numbers,  I  would  say 
thousands,  of  educable  children  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  who  are  not  receiving  the 
education  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  the 


fundamental  premise  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity is  thereby  revealed  as  a  cruel  jest  for 
countless  numbers  whose  intelligence  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  average,  but  whose 
patterns  of  behaviqur  and  presence  of  handi- 
dicaps  result  in  dienation,  despair  and 
failure. 

Now,  let  me  be  fair.  The  exceptional  child, 
so-called,  has  been  given  attention  in  certain 
categories  by  this  government.  The  problem 
of  blind  children,  of  deaf  children,  of  re- 
tarded children,  of  crippled  children,  have 
received  a  major  emphasis,  special  financing, 
special  classes,  special  attention.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  to  be  commended. 

I  am  not  sure  about  the  gifted  child 
frankly;  I  suspect  that  is  an  area  for  analysis 
and  exploration.  But  in  three  broad  funda- 
mental categories  our  educational  system  has 
not  yet  begun  to  understand  or  respond— and 
I  refer  to  the  emotionally  disturbed  child— to 
the  perceptually  handicapped  child,  and  to 
the  culturally  disadvantaged  child.  I  admit 
that  the  unfortunate  labels  are  a  mouthful  in 
themselves,  probably  enough  to  clear  this 
Chamber,  but  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
avoiding  as  much  repetition  of  what  I  have 
said  earlier  in  the  session,  Mr.  Chairrhan,  to 
advance  as  seriously  as  I  can,  some  of  the 
symptoms,  the  incidence,  the  successful  ex- 
periments, and  end  with  a  concrete  set  of 
proposals. 

First,  then— and  let  me  put  it  in  summary 
—the  emotionally  disturbed  child.  Now  I 
need  not  remind  this  House  yet  again— 
although,  alas,  it  will  probably  arise  under 
Health  and  Public  Welfare  in  subsequent 
weeks— I  need  not  remind  the  House  of  that 
spectrum  ranging  from  the  extreme  disturb- 
ance of  schizophrenia  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
more  minor  and  varying  degrees  on  the  other. 
I  remind  the  House  that  the  manifestations 
are  those  of  aggressive  and  turbulent  acting- 
out,  through  to  the  totally  withdrawn  and 
reticent  child,  through  again  to  what  we 
regard  as  normal  delinquent  behaviour.  The 
characteristic  common  to  all  these  ranges  of 
children  is  their  inability  to  form  normal 
human  relationships. 

Now  the  incidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  more 
and  more  established  at  three  per  cent  of 
the  school-going  population.  Dr.  Angus 
Hood  who,  as  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  is 
head  of  the  Toronto  mental  health  clinic,  has 
suggested  that  six  or  seven  children  in  every 
class  of  35  in  the  province  of  Ontario  are 
sufficiently  disturbed  to  require  some  kind  of 
extensive  treatment  or  special  school  atmos- 
phere; and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most 
educational  authorities  would  agree.  I  need 
not  cite  them,  they  are  legion.    And  at  least 
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one  per  cent  of  the  school-age  population 
would  require  special  classes  or  special  atten- 
tion within  the  regular  school  stream  and  that 
is  a  number  which  amounts  in  excess  of 
20,000  children,  adolescents  and  young  adults 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  suggest  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
hon.  Minister  opposite,  that  the  present  state 
of  affairs  does  not  begin  to  approximate  the 
need.  First,  there  are  many  children  in 
opportunity  classes  in  this  province  who 
should  not  in  fact  be  there,  their  intelligence 
quotient  is  in  fact  not  retarded,  it  is  the 
functioning  which  is  retarded  and  they  may 
well  be  damaged  in  such  classes  if  not 
properly  organized. 

Second,  the  psychological  services  of  this 
province  are  desperately  thin.  Even  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  they  serve  only  one  in  every 
4,500  or  5,000  students,  yet  UNESCO,  the 
American  psychiatric  association  and  similar 
groups  have  established  that  facilities  for 
one  in  every  1,000  is  desirable.  The  precise 
guidance  services  are  very  thin. 

It  was  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  this  evening,  that  we 
have  virtually  nothing  at  the  elementary 
school  level;  we  have  inordinate  emphasis  on 
the  occupational  and  vocational  aspects  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
every  school  should  have  a  psychologist  or  a 
social  worker  but  they  should  be  available 
within  any  given  system  or  board  for  con- 
sultative purposes. 

Finally,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
capacity  of  the  average  teacher  to  identify 
emotional  disturbance  or  other  handicaps  is 
severely  limited.  There  are  no  standard 
courses  in  child  development  or  abnormal 
behaviour  disorders,  as  part  of  the  teacher- 
training  programme.  I  know  that  the  hon. 
Minister,  speaking  to  the  association  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  on  January  18 
of  this  year,  talked  about  special  summer 
courses  and  auxiliary  courses  for  teachers 
involved  in  this  area.  But  I  suggest  to  him 
with  all  sincerity  that  that  is  perhaps  insuffi- 
cient for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers 
either  past,  present  or  future  who  will  have 
to  deal  with  tlie  six  or  seven  out  of  35. 

We  also  have  permissive  legislation  for 
special  classes,  but  it  is  barely  operative. 
There  is,  in  the  Metro  Toronto  area,  a  class 
in  North  York,  a  class  in  Etobicokc  and  a 
class  in  Toronto-hut  take  a  municipality  like 
my  own,  Scarborough.  They  are  just  con- 
templating, for  the  first  time,  two  classes  in 
the  fall  of  this  year.  They  will  serve  12 
children  suffering  from  emotional  disturb- 
ance   and    perceptual    handicaps.     And    the 


total  public  school  population  in  the  muni- 
cipality of  Scarborough  is  some  48,000  chil- 
dren. Now,  Scarborough  claims  that  a  class 
for  12  will  meet  the  identifiable  need,  and 
it  would  be  laughable  were  it  not  pitiful.  I 
suggest  strongly  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  it 
reflects  again  a  lack  of  comprehension,  a  lack 
of  grasp  of  the  problem  that  exists.  And  the 
very  great  tragedy,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
wherever  we  have  tried  experiments,  they 
have  been  profoundly  successful.  Etobicoke 
is  returning  children  to  the  regular  stream 
on  a  regular  basis.  North  York's  protective 
classes  are  working  well;  its  bulwarking  of 
children  in  regular  classes  in  the  school 
system  is  working  well  and  bringing  them 
back  into  the  rehabilitated  stream  of  things. 

The  Elmont  county  experiment  in  New 
York— to  which  I  referred  earlier  this  session 
—with  volunteer  mothers  as  teacher  "mums" 
coming  out  of  the  community,  developing  a 
one-to-one  relationship  with  very  severely 
disturbed  children  —  schizophrenic  children, 
autistic  children— and  gradually  through  what- 
ever learning  process  can  be  adapted  to  suit 
that  child,  plus  a  tremendous  emphasis  on 
affection  and  love,  bringing  the  child  back 
into  the  school  system. 

There  is  also  the  League  school  in 
Brooklyn,  which  admits  children  suffering 
from  schizophrenia.  Over  the  last  three  years 
27  of  the  school's  50  children,  with  a  prog- 
nosis of  ineducable,  have  returned  to  the 
main  stream  of  the  educational  system.  I 
hark  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  words  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Russell  at  a  standing 
committee  of  health,  education  and  welfare, 
earlier  this  session,  when  he  told  of  the  two 
schizophrenic  children  who  had  come  to  his 
attention  in  the  Ottawa  environ  and  for  whom 
absolutely  no  facilities  were  available. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  frankly  in- 
excusable; it  is  unforgivable  in  a  society  of 
our  supposed  sophistication  and  maturity.  And 
because  we  have  experiments  that  are  opera- 
tive and  we  have  the  financial  wherewithal 
and  we  have,  certainly,  the  initiative,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Miniser  that  he  prosecute 
this  area  vigorously.  We  are  sadly  distant 
from  the  goal  of  educating  all  educable  chil- 
dren in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  vast 
majority  of  municipal  school  boards  cannot 
even  grasp  that  problem,  let  alone  assume  the 
responsibility. 

After  having  hurtled  through  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  move  to  another  area  which 
I  think  has  not  been  discussed  in  any  depth 
in  this  Legislature,  and  that  is  the  per- 
ceptually handicapped  child,  the  child  to 
which  I  suspect  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
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sition  was  referring  this  evening.  Now  these 
children  have  suffered  damage  to  the  central 
nervous  system  by  accident,  infection  or 
unknown  cause  either  before,  after  or  at  birth 
—the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  can  correct  me 
here  if  I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
refer  to  them  simply  as  brain-damaged 
children  because  they  are  a  sub-grouping  of 
that  category;  brain-injured  children  can,  of 
course,  include  those  with  severe  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  so  on. 

The  perceptually  handicapped  children  with 
whom  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  and  the  Legislature  are  concerned, 
are  those  with  normal  intelligence  for  whom, 
again,  it  is  possible  to  develop  programmes  to 
reinstate  them  in  the  school  system. 
Admittedly,  many  of  them  have  multiple 
handicaps— speech  disorders  and  hearing  dis- 
orders. Many  have  emotional  disturbance  in 
addition  to  their  perceptual  handicap.  But 
they  can,  in  fact,  be  brought  into  the  regular 
mainstream  of  things  and  they  are,  as  a 
group,  I  suggest,  primarily  categorized  by 
hyperactivity,  by  distractibility  and  by  lack 
of  motor  control. 

If  I  can  try  to  communicate  this  to  this 
House— and  hon.  members  will  forgive  me  for 
the  necessary  breakdown  in  language  to  do 
the  job— the  perceptually  handicapped  child 
does  not  perceive  and  interpret  the  exterior 
world  normally.  His  sight  and  hearing  may  be 
completely  normal— I  want  to  emphasize  that 
—but  the  messages  transmitted  to  the  brain 
are  distorted  because  of  damage  to  the  central 
nervous  system. 

As  an  example,  imagine  a  telephone  switch- 
board that  went  out  of  order  and  all  the 
incoming  messages  were  relayed  at  once  over 
the  same  receiver  at  top  volume,  six  times 
the  normal  speed  and  with  every  other  word 
left  out.  The  confusion,  frustration  and  panic 
of  the  child  who  lives  constantly  in  this 
world  of  loudly  distorted  images  can  only,  I 
suggest,  be  imagined.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  is  hyper-distractible,  since  so  many  stimuli 
enter  his  brain  at  once,  unfiltered  and  at  top 
volume  you  might  say,  that  he  cannot  help 
but  be  hyper-active. 

This  is  further  complicated  in  that  many  of 
the  children  have  difficulty  in  controlling  their 
physical  actions  and  reactions.  In  addition  to 
hyper-activitv  there  can  be  sudden  bouts  of 
laughter,  sudden  uncontrollable  bouts  of  cry- 
ing, sudden  shifts  in  mood.  They  may  be 
clumsy  physically,  the  difficulties  in  school  are 
enormous.  Where  another  child  may  see  a 
drawing  of  a  house,  the  perceptually  handi- 
capped child  mav  look  at  the  same  picture 
and  perceive  only  a  chimney  or  a  single 
detail  of  the  door.  The  ticking  of  the  clock 


may  be  as  forceful  to  his  ears  as  the  teacher's 
voice. 

Now  the  diagnostic  services  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  are  hardly  overwhelming,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  can  attest  now  and 
will  probably  attest  during  subsequent  esti- 
mates, but  where  we  have  developed  a 
sophisticated  diagnosis,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  postwar  period,  it  has  been  possible 
to  isolate  the  perceptually  handicapped  and 
to  do  something  about  it.  The  incidence,  I 
suggest  to  this  Legislature,  is  extremely  high. 
Hon.  members  may  be  interested  in  some 
authoritative  estimates.  The  Ontario  associ- 
ation for  children  with  learning  disability 
presented  a  brief  to  the  Ontario  welfare 
council  in  February  of  this  year.  They  said 
that  it  amounted  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
population,  representing  the  largest  incidence 
of  handicapped  of  exceptionality  in  the 
population.  Dr.  Ralph  Rabinowich,  of  the 
neuropsychiatric  institute  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  said  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  average  intelligence  in  school  in 
the  United  States  suffer  from  severe  reading 
disorders  originating  from  disturbances  of 
perception.  Dr.  Knute  Hermann  in  Denmark, 
found  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  to  have 
specific  reading  disability.  I  dare  say  that 
there  are  children  of  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  who  have  fallen  into  the  area  of 
the  perceptually  handicapped.  Dr.  Helmut 
Nicholas,  department  of  speech  and  lan- 
guage pathology.  Northwestern  University, 
says  that  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of 
all  children  have  perceptual  problems;  and 
so  these  statistics  go. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  not  all  of 
these  children  will,  of  course,  need  special 
classes;  just  a  very  small  percentage  of  them, 
perhaps  0.5  of  1  per  cent.  But  again,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  that  amounts  to  something 
over  10,000  children  of  school  age.  Put  that 
together  with  the  emotionally  disturbed  and 
you  begin  to  build  a  number  of  young  chil- 
dren for  whom  handicaps  of  this  kind  develop 
an    overwhelming   significance. 

There    have    been    very    intelligent    ways 
developed    for    treating    these    children    and^ 
teaching  them. 

Basically,  the  classroom  eliminates  all  dis- 
traction. There  are  just  six  to  ten  children  in 
a  class  where  there  is  a  severity  of  disturbance 
or  perceptually  handicapped.  The  room  itself 
will  be  painted  in  a  uniform  colour;  all  the 
cupboards  are  enclosed;  the  windows  are 
frosted  and  the  floors  carpeted.  There  are  no 
clocks  or  decorations  and  as  little  furniture 
equipment  as  possible  to  avoid  distractibility. 
In  fact,  in  the  major  experimental  theatre 
for   perceptually    handicapped    children.    Dr. 
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Cruikshank  in  Syracuse  even  regulates  the 
temperature  and  the  humidity  of  the  room 
so  as  to  remove  all  the  outside  evidences  of 
distraction  and  pressure.  The  classroom 
schedule,  of  course,  is  tightly  ordered.  They 
contrast,  in  this  sense,  with  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  for  whom  all  the  apparatus 
and  techniques  of  the  modem  classroom  are 
often  operative  and  important  parts  of  the 
tlierapeutic  scheme. 

Again  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
in  Ontario  the  situation  is  critical  and  un- 
happy. In  Toronto  there  is  a  very  successful 
class,  I  might  say,  in  North  York.  There  are 
certain  classes  in  Toronto.  I  have  spoken  to 
the  psychologist  in  Burlington  who  is  setting 
up  a  class  next  fall  and  I  gather  that  in 
Scarborough  a  class  will  be  set  up  and  there 
is  some  attention  being  paid  to  children  in 
the  regular  school  stream;  but  on  a  very 
minimal  basis,  and  that  a  rather  timid  one. 

I  strongly  urge  hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  tragedy  inherent  in  this;  because 
wherever  experiments  ha\e  been  tried,  they 
have  had  great  success. 

Let  me  mention  three  or  four  of  them. 
The  hon.  Minister  will  probably  be  familiar 
with  them  and  will  forgive  me  for  putting 
them  on  the  record.  In  Glen  Rock,  New 
Jersey,  between  1960  and  1964,  a  survey 
showed  that  the  largest  single  incidence  of 
handicap  amongst  children  of  the  population 
was  that  of  perceptual  handicap.  Of  30 
children  in  specific  schools,  13  have  now 
returned  to  regular  or  auxiliary  classes.  The 
classroom  is  in  the  regular  primary  school 
so  that  the  children  could  move  back  into 
the  stream  easily.  The  highly  structured 
environment  worked  well  and  kindergarten 
was  viewed  as  the  best  date  of  entry,  and 
that  is  why  I  earlier  emphasized  the  guidance 
factor. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  there  is  a  demonstra- 
tion project.  They  liave  had  five  classes  for 
four  years,  and  of  33  children  28  have 
returned  to  the  regular  school  or  the  voca- 
tional classes.  They  have  all  overcome  the 
initial  handicaps  and  frustrations.  In  this 
experiment,  a  teacher  aide— akin  to  the  teacher 
""mum"— worked  with  these  children,  and 
worked  very  effectively,  to  demonstrate  again 
the  voluntary  \'alue  that  society  has  not 
exploited.  I  also  suggest,  Mr.  Minister,  that 
the  expense  of  these  classes,  relative  to  the 
saving  in  human  terms,  has  been  so  minimal 
as  to  be  microscopical  or  irrelevant.  I  will  not 
mention  Dr.  Gruikshank's  famous  experiment, 
the  hon.  Minister  will  be  familiar  with  it. 

However,   I  do  want  to  mention  London, 


Ontario,  as  some  of  the  hon.  riiembers  here 
would  probably  be  more  familiar  with  it 
than  I  am.  London  began  a  class  for 
perceptually  handicapped  children  in  1960. 
It  now  has  three  classes  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed and  the  perceptually  handicapped. 
The  teachers  were  initially  sent  to  Syracuse 
for  training  because  there  was  no  training 
available  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Out  of 
a  total  of  24  children  in  the  classes,  14  have 
already  been  returned  to  regular  work  and 
only  one  was  not  successful.  Normally,  Mr. 
Ghairman,  these  children  would  have  been 
expelled  from  the  school  stream,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  fit  into  the  mainstream 
of  affairs.  I  have  a  quote  from  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Ghalmers,  the  superintendent  of  special 
education  and  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
Ontario  association  for  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed.  He  said: 

We  have  been  highly  encouraged  with 
results  to  date.  The  parents  of  these 
children  are  among  the  most  grateful  in 
our  school  system  and  I  would  commend 
London  on  the  intelligence  and  maturity 
it  has  demonstrated  in  having  this  pro- 
gramme operative  for  four  years. 

Again  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  can  afford 
to  act.  I  commend  him  on  the  forthcoming 
conference  in  August  and  the  arrangement 
for  experts  from  Purdue  who  are  to  assure 
expert  guidance  for  teachers  who  are  inter- 
ested; I  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  concrete 
programmes  and  proposals. 

With  even  greater  brevity,  and  I  realize 
that  I  am  compressing  enormously  complex 
human  factors  into  terrifyingly  generalized 
statements.  I  want  to  deal  for  a  moment  with 
the  culturally  disadvantaged  child  because  I 
notice  that  the  hon.  Minister  made  a  special 
point  of  mentioning  that  in  his  estimates. 
The  hon.  Minister  mentioned  the  culturally 
disadvantaged  child  with  reference  to  Indian 
children,  Eskimo  children  and  certain  areas 
of  downtown  metropolitan  centres,  if  I  recall 
his  lead-off  properly. 

Again,  Mr.  Ghairman,  we  are  dealing  with 
children  of  essentially  normal  intelligence 
whose  degree  of  cultural  and  social  depriva- 
tion makes  adjustment  to  our  prevailing 
middle-class-value  school  structure  very  diffi- 
cult indeed.  There  is  a  tremendous  gap  in 
comprehension— books,  music,  language,  col- 
our, art— a  minimal  grasp.  The  stunted 
culture  of  poverty,  isolation,  and  lack  of 
external  stimuli  or  appreciation  results  in  this 
lack.  The  children  develop  only  psychologi- 
cal handicaps  and  a  very  low  sense  of  self 
worth. 
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The  hon.  Minister  will  know,  of  course, 
of  the  visit  to  the  Higher  Horizons  pro- 
gramme in  New  York  by  various  Toronto 
teachers.  When  a  couple  of  them  came  back 
they  wrote  a  report  on  New  York  programmes 
for  the  disadvantaged  child.  One  of  them 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Jarvis  collegiate 
institute— I  think  subsequently  with  the 
Toronto  board  of  education— and  the  other 
was  William  Quinn,  principal  of  Alexander 
Muir  public  school  where  some  of  the  most 
exciting  programmes  for  culturally  dis- 
advantaged children  are  taking  place.  In  the 
report  they  had  this  quote  and  I  think  it  is 
a  significant  and  perceptive  one: 

It  is  within  the  family,  ideally,  that 
provision  is  made  for  physical  and  emo- 
tional well  being  of  children.  Given  a 
healthy  level  of  self-understanding  and 
reasonable  level  of  aspiration  the  school 
has  a  natural  foundation  upon  which  to 
develop  the  child  intellectually.  However, 
when  there  is  cultural  deprivation  so  that 
the  education  process  has  to  be  carried  on 
without  the  ideal  background  it  becomes 
complicated. 

The  middle-class-oriented  school  pro- 
gramme can  conceivably  have  little 
relationship  to  the  experience  of  some 
children  who  come  from  disadvantaged 
homes.  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  it  might 
serve  only  to  emphasize  the  sense  of  in- 
significance and  inadequacy  which  day-to- 
day living  has  already  imposed  on  such  a 
child.  Need  for  money,  family  insecurity 
and  mobility,  and  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  school  to  make  meaningful  contact 
with  the  child  lead  to  drop-outs.  The  in- 
cidences of  truancy  and  emotional  dis- 
turbance are  high  in  the  disadvantaged 
homes. 

Just  to  follow  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
September  17,  1964,  written  by,  if  I  may  say, 
a  journalist  of  some  perception.  Since  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  is  not 
here,  that  journalist's  capacities  will  not  be 
impugned— I  would  be  surprised  if  this  hon. 
Minister  indulged  in  such.  I  want  to  read  a 
quote  from  that  article,  "The  Case  of  the 
Disadvantaged  Child." 

The  drop-out  problem  is  directly  related 
to  cultural  deprivation  and  has  its  roots  in 
both  social  background  and  the  earliest 
years  in  school. 

And  then  a  quote  from  Mr.  Quinn: 

The  children  in  overcrowded  communi- 
ties have  to  play  in  the  streets  and  learn  to 
cope  with  insurmountable  difficulties.  They 
and  their  parents  are  beaten  by  society.   By 


the  time  they  come  to  kindergarten  they 
know  they  are  incapable  of  coping.  Educa- 
tors are  beginning  to  recognize  that  this 
sense  of  defeat,  though  it  has  its  roots  in 
social  background,  can  actually  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  schools  themselves.  The  child 
from  a  home  where  the  niceties  of  be- 
haviour from  language  to  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief are  ignored,  is  lost  when  he  is  put 
in  an  enviroment  where  politeness  and 
cleanliness  are  stressed. 

The  incidence  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very, 
very  difficult  to  determine.  Frank  Leishman, 
chairman  of  a  college  department  of  psy- 
chology and  a  pioneer  in  the  area  of  the 
culturally  disadvantaged  child,  suggests  that 
one  out  of  every  two  children  in  the  Ameri- 
can school  system  can  be  classified  in  this 
area.  That  is  probably  high.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  are  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
several  thousand,  and  again  the  special 
programmes  for  these  children— programmes 
essentially  of  enrichment— are  left  to  the 
creativity  and  ingenuity  and  perception 
of  individual  high  school  principals. 

I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Quinn  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  that.  His  school,  Alexander  Muir, 
is  guidance  oriented.  It  has  resulted  in  a 
lively  and  enthusiastic  school  atmosphere 
where  children  of  public  school  age  bring 
their  problems  to  the  principal's  office  and 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  be  helpful  to  the 
children.  The  pupils— and  this  includes  all 
of  them— participate  in  ambitious  projects 
like  concerts  and  writing  year  books;  classes 
are  taken  on  outings  and  creative  experi- 
ments are  conducted  in  the  classrooms,  all 
designed  to  bolster  the  self-esteem  of  the 
individual  child,  all  designed  to  supplement 
that  sad  gap  in  the  child  from  the  culturally 
disadvantaged  home  and  the  middle-class 
oriented  school  system. 

At  Eastdale  school  the  upgraded  system 
has  turned  out  to  be  of  immense  benefit  with 
girls  who  have  been  frustrated  by  constant 
failure  within  a  more  rigid  school  system.  All 
children  progress  at  their  own  speed  and 
the  programme  is  designed  to  enrich  and 
encourage  the  child  who  has  been  dis- 
advantaged. I  might  say  that  a  few  schools 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  in  the  low-rental  hous- 
ing developments  show  they  even  write  their 
own  textbooks  so  that  the  words  and  phrases 
and  situations  which  are  incorporated  are 
relevant  to  their  daily  life. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  will  permit  a  personal 
reflection  I  am  reminded  of  my  own  stint  as 
a  teacher  in  West  Africa  and  the  necessity  of 
rewriting  textbooks  so  that  all  of  history 
was  not  Tudor  and  Stuart  history  but  West 
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African  history,  so  that  mathematics  did  not 
multiply  crumpets  by  English  biscuits  but 
multiplied  mangoes  by  bananas,  and  so  that 
the  relevancy  of  objective  factors  of  their 
lives  were  brought  into  a  meaningful  school 
situation.  This,  of  course,  is  what  is  required 
for  culturally  disadvantaged  children. 

In  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Higher  Hori- 
zons experiments  in  New  York  this  has  been 
done  with  great  effect.  Reading  scores  in- 
creased by  4.3  points  in  two  years;  high 
school  completion  increased  by  39  per  cent; 
the  number  going  on  to  higher  education 
increased  by  250  per  cent;  verbal  IQ  scores 
which  normally  go  down  with  disadvantaged 
children  rose  from  a  median  of  93  in  grade  8 
to  a  median  of  102  in  grade  11.  The  staff 
was  increased  at  times  twofold  in  order  to 
come  to  grips  with  it  and  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous  emphasis   on   cultural   enrichment. 

I  want  to  suggest  again  that  there  is  great 
room  for  exciting  possibilities  of  which  as 
yet  the  province  has  not  seen  fit  to  take 
advantage.  I  would  end,  Mr.  Chairman— 
which  the  hon.  members  will  doubtless  hear 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  will  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education— with  the  following  sets  of 
concrete  recommendations  for  the  province 
of  Ontario  in  the  area  of  the  educationally 
disturbed,  the  perceptually  handicapped  and 
the  culturally  disadvantaged.  I  would  say 
that  even  at  a  level  of  two  per  cent  of  the 
school-age  population,  that  amounts  to  some- 
thing over  40,000  children  in  Ontario.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  we  do  not  require  here 
purely  special  classes,  that  is  one  fact,  but  we 
do  require  a  greater  sensitivity  in  regular 
classes  and  a  much  more  judicious  and  in- 
telligent placement  of  children  in  response 
to  their  needs. 

The  first  two  recommendations  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  sort  of  crash  programme  to  fill  the 
immediate  gap. 

1.  That  three  to  six  diagnostic  teams,  each 
including  a  child  psychiatrist,  psychologist, 
neurologist  and  social  worker,  be  established 
to  visit  Ontario  municipalities  where  diagnos- 
tic facilities  do  not  exist.  These  teams  would 
work  within  the  school  system  to  identify 
handicapped  children  and  would  work  with 
local  social  agencies  in  assessing  difficult 
family  situations.  I  can  recall,  Mr.  Chairman, 
visiting  one  of  the  Ontario  hospitals  not  so 
long  ago,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  to  me 
that  almost  all  of  eastern  Ontario,  with  the 
possibility  of  one  of  two  out-patient  centres 
in  Ottawa,  has  virtually  no  diagnostic  facilities 
for  children  whatsoever. 

2.  That  three  to  six  consultative  child 
adjustment  teams  be  established  to  follow  up 


the  diagnoses  made  by  the  first  team,  or  in- 
deed, to  move  into  communities  where  there 
are  diagnostic  services  available;  to  advise 
school  boards,  principals  and  teachers  on 
possible  solutions,  ranging  from  protective 
classes  to  placement  of  children  with  sym- 
pathetic teachers;  to  run  special  seminars  in 
courses  for  teachers  throughout  the  province 
in  identification  and  handling  of  special  prob- 
lems; to  assist  local  school  personnel  in  refer- 
ral of  certain  children  to  facilities  in  other 
parts  of  the  province  where  none  are  available 
locally.  The  consultative  team  would  attempt 
to  bridge  the  gap  in  communications  between 
more  active  centres  and  other  municipalities 
and  would  provide  imaginative  flexible  leader- 
ship subject  to  local  needs. 

3.  That  the  province  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  child  guidance  clinics  in  school 
systems  throughout  Ontario. 

4.  That  consideration  be  given,  if  neces- 
sary, to  mandatory  legislation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  educational  services 
wherever  the  diagnostic  and  consultative 
teams  find  these  to  be  necessary.  And  again 
I  say  that  they  need  not  be  purely  special 
classes,  they  can  suit  a  variety  of  educational 
needs. 

5.  That  teachers'  colleges  and  OCE  include 
as  a  prerequisite  for  diploma,  courses  in  early 
identification  and  sensitive  handling  of  chil- 
dren with  special  problems.  Such  courses 
could  focus  on  human  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  abnormal  child  behaviour. 

6.  That  accreditation  and  increments  be 
given  to  teachers  who  have  taken  special 
courses  in  training  at  the  Ontario  crippled 
children's  centre,  social  agencies  or  special 
summer  auxiliary  courses  provided  by  the 
department.  1  remind  the  hon.  Minister  that, 
for  those  100-odd  teachers  who  took  courses 
at  the  Ontario  crippled  children's  centre  last 
summer  to  deal  with  children  with  perceptual 
handicaps,  no  credit  or  increment  was  given 
for  the  work  they  do,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  accredited  course  at  Syracuse. 

7.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  depart- 
ment's new  research  institute  that  they  study 
enrichment  of  curriculum  and  increased  flexi- 
bility in  staffing  of  schools  to  help  the  cultur- 
ally disadvantaged  child. 

8.  That  grants  be  given  to  the  Ontario 
association  for  emotionally  disturbed  children 
and  the  Ontario  association  for  children  with 
learning  disabilities,  to  establish  day-nursery 
and  other  educational  facilities  as  has  been 
done  for  the  Ontario  association  for  retarded 
children. 

9.  That  the  province  pay  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation for  all  children  in  treatment  centres, 
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particularly  where  such  children  are  attending 
schools  in  the  community  at  extra  expense  to 
the  treatment  centre. 

10.  That  the  province  set  as  an  objective 
the  limiting  of  the  size  of  our  classes  to  25 
children— a  step  which  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  extreme  importance  in  the 
identification  and  proper  education  of  children 
with  special  problems,  as  well  as  for  abnormal 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  House  for  its 
indulgence.  Within  the  confines  of  this  private 
club  atmosphere,  we  collectively  recognize 
the  pressures  and  the  time  factor.  I  raised 
this  again  because  I  think  it  affects  some- 
where in  very  deep  particular,  40,000  or 
50,000  at  minimum  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. And  I  dare  say,  perhaps  I  can  be  proved 
wrong,  but  I  dare  say  that  there  is  not  an 
hon.  member  in  this  assembly  who  has  not 
himself  felt  a  sense  of  despair  and  frustration 
when  constituents  whose  children  have 
immeasurable  problems,  have  arrived  request- 
ing some  kind  of  aid,  and  the  facilities  of  this 
immensely  resourceful  society  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  even  a  modicum  of  assistance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  that  I  can  add.  I  can  only 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that  his  contribution 
in  this  area  has  been  like  other  contributions 
in  the  estimates,  of  a  very  helpful  nature. 
We  have  discussed  this  unofficially  outside 
the  House.  As  the  hon.  member  knows,  we 
are  taking  steps  this  summer  as  far  as 
summer  courses  are  concerned,  and  we  are 
also  having  personnel  coming  from  Syracuse 
to  assist  in  the  discussions  and  deliberations. 
I  guess  I  could  go  on  for  some  length  of  time 
to  get  into  the  problem  in  a  concrete  way. 

I  think  the  only  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
really  need  be  said  at  this  moment  is  that 
the  hon.  member  has  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  personally  have 
spent  some  substantial  time,  not  only  with 
the  officials  in  the  department  by  witli 
representatives  from  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, the  physically  handicapped,  and  we 
are  very  aware  of  the  problem.  There  is  no 
point  saying  that  it  is  easily  resolved;  it  is 
a  very  complicated,  a  very  difficult  situation, 
and  the  only  thing  I  think  I  can  usefully 
add,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  is  that  we 
are  aware  of  it  and  we  are  endeavouring  to 
take  steps  to  meet  this  very  difficult  situation, 

I  should  point  out  that  with  the  perceptu- 
ally handicapped,  it  goes  beyond  the  school 
system  itself;  we  can,  I  think,  become  very 
directly  involved  with  the  parents  because, 
as  I  understand  the  problem  of  these,  there 
must    be    some    training    or    some    genuine 


interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  have  an 
effective  programme  for  these  groups  of 
young  people.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  a  problem  with  which  we  must  be  con- 
cerned and  I  can  assure  you  it  will  receive 
the  attention  of  this  department. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Following  this 
matter  on  which  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  and  the  hon.  Minister  have  just 
spoken,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Minister  a  letter  which  came  to 
my  desk  today,  from  Mrs.  Coxon,  dated 
May  28,  1965.  And  she  says  in  part: 

Enclosed  is  a  resume  of  our  research 
for  treatment  for  our  son.  I  hope  it  will 
be  helpful  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  is  denied  medical  or 
educational  services  because  of  insufficient 
money.  That  has  happened  to  our  son  and 
thousands  like  him. 

The  description  has  some  body  and  substance 
to  it  but  I  think  it  is  an  important  illustration 
of  what  has  just  been  discussed. 

When  Earl  was  three  years  old  I  brought 
my  concerns  about  the  effects  that  our 
circumstances  were  having  on  him  to  the 
attention  of  our  family  physician.  He 
understood  the  situation  very  well  and  was 
able  to  give  me  constructive  guidance,  as 
well  as  a  careful  medical  examination, 
which  revealed  him— other  than  tonsils— to 
be  of  sound  health  and  normal  intelligence. 
Unfortunately  he  entered  school  shortly 
before  he  was  five  years.  The  teacher 
considered  him  abnormal  and  treated  him 
accordingly. 

After  a  specialist  gave  him  a  hearing 
test,  we  were  referred  by  the  school  to  the 
sick  children's  hospital,  who  promptly  sent 
us  to  East  York  child  guidance  clinic.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  the  school  year  before 
we  were  accepted  by  the  clinic.  I  attended 
for  about  12  to  15  visits  every  other  week 
or  so  for  the  following  year  or  year  and  a 
half.  We  were  told  that  the  case  load  was 
so  heavy  that  this  was  the  best  they  could 
do.  No  direct  guidance  was  given  to  the 
teacher  and  we  were  left  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  best  we  could.  While  I  was 
happy  to  receive  instructions  in  good 
mental  hygiene  in  the  home  for  children,  it 
was  never  made  clear  until  the  end  of  the 
clinic  that  my  husband  should  participate. 
He  would  have  been  quite  willing  to 
attend.  Their  assessment  of  Earl  was  that 
he  was  pre-psychotic  or  mildly  retarded, 
one  or  the  other  or  possibly  both.  They 
weren't  sure.  The  clinic  definitely  helped 
him. 
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In  the  summer  after  his  first  year  in 
school,  we  mo\ed  to  Scarborough.  No 
report  was  sent  from  the  chnic.  He  re- 
I)eated  kindergarten  after  a  brief  trial  in 
grade  1  at  the  new  school.  During  his 
second  year  at  this  school,  we  requested 
the  clinic  psychiatrist  to  speak  to  the 
principal.  Unfortunately,  neither  family, 
friends  or  the  school  agreed  on  how  he 
should  be  handled  and  it  set  the  stage  for 
a  great  deal  of  conflict. 

When  it  became  evident  that  he  was  not 
going  to  fit  into  the  regular  class,  and  that 
it  was  destructive  to  him,  we  decided  to 
move  to  Toronto  where  an  opportunity 
class  would  be  more  readily  available.  We 
moved  in  June  and  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember—Earl turned  8  years  in  December- 
he  started  in  the  opportunity  class  at  John 
Fisher  school.  The  teacher  came  to  us 
before  Christmas  and  asked  us  to  take 
Earl  back  to  the  sick  children's  hospital 
for  further  diagnosis  and  assessment,  as  she 
felt,  based  on  her  long  experience  with 
slow  learners  and  retarded  children,  that 
he  was  definitely  not  retarded,  but  ex- 
ceptionally bright  and  possibly  gifted  in 
art,  but  was  suffering  from  some  type  of 
emotional  block.  It  was  March  or  there- 
abouts before  our  appointment  arrived. 

We  were  given  a  diagnosis  of  childhood 
schizophrenia.  The  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Keeler, 
explained  that  he  could  not  give  us  an 
assessment  as  his  research  project  did  not 
include  treatment,  but  gave  us  the  feeling 
that  our  son  was  hopeful.  The  teacher 
was  as  amazed  as  we  were  that  no  follow- 
up  guidance  would  be  given  to  either 
herself  or  to  us.  Our  son  was  quite  happy 
with  this  very  understanding,  warm 
teacher.  So  were  we.  Dr.  Helen  Mitchell 
of  the  Toronto  child  adjustment  service 
offered  to  support  us  as  parents  as  often  as 
we  would  like.  It  became  clear  that  it 
was  not  within  the  policy  of  the  child 
adjustment  service  to  provide  the  intensive 
kind  of  programme  that  our  son  required, 
but  that  would  be  seen  as  part  of  the 
regular  programme  of  routine  visits  to  the 
classrooms  by  the  psvchiatrist.  At  the  time, 
we  were  quite  thankful  for  Dr.  Mitchell's 
generous  offer  of  support. 

The  following  year  a  new  teacher  took 
over  the  opportunity  class.  The  second 
year  the  class  became  overcrowded,  id  one 
point  21  pupils  of  all  kinds  and  description. 
The  teacher  and  myself  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  with  a  new  principal 
and  getting  the  co-operation  and  under- 
standing of  the  rest  of  the  staff.    In  spite 


of  this,  our  son  made  considerable  progress 
and  during  his  third  year  in  opportunity 
class  the  teacher  recommended  a  private 
tutor  that  we  paid  for,  to  give  him  extra 
help.  By  the  time  he  was  11  he  had  pro- 
gressed to  about  a  grade  5  standard  in 
reading  and  come  up  to  about  grade  3  and 
4  in  arithmetic.  The  child  adjustment 
service  felt  confident  that  he  would  be  able 
to  pass  through  high  school,  although  his 
emotional  illness  would  prevent  him  from 
Tising  his  full  intelligence,  which  is  above 
average.  Earl  was  at  this  time  a  fairly 
happy,  co-operative  child. 

When  he  was  10  or  11  he  was  screened 
at  the  new  Thistletown  hospital  by  the 
then  director,  Dr.  Alderton,  at  my  request. 
They  felt  he  was  definitely  progressing 
favourably  and  that  only  one  year  of  treat- 
ment would  be  required  if  it  became 
necessary  to  hospitalize  him.  It  was  agreed 
to  carry  on  as  we  were. 

When  Earl  was  IIV2,  a  new  baby  arrived 
and  my  health  began  to  break  down.  Earl 
became  very  difficult  under  the  circum- 
stances. When  the  child  adjustment  serv- 
ice tried  to  get  him  admitted  to  Thisrfe- 
town  hospital  no  bed  was  available.  We 
were  told  that  since  their  age  limit  was  12 
and  he  would  soon  be  12,  that  he  would 
shortly  be  ineligible  anyway.  Dr.  Keeler 
and  Dr.  Mitchell  of  the  child  adjustment 
service  recommended  that  we  apply  for 
admittance  to  Smiths  Falls,  which  had  a 
special  treatment  wing  for  his  type  of 
problem,  and  that  perhaps  a  short  stay 
there  woidd  be  helpful. 

After  visiting  them  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
week  waiting  period  we  discovered  that 
since  he  was  over  12  he  was  not  in  this 
special  treatment  wing.  His  condition  had 
definitely  deteriorated  into  apathy  there. 
We  were  told  that  it  would  take  18  months 
to  diagnose  him  all  over  again  before 
specific  treatment  would  commence. 

The  conditions  at  Smiths  Falls  were 
completely  appalling.  They  must  be 
kidding.  It  is  all  on  paper.  We  took  him 
home. 

We  managed  as  best  we  could  during 
the  rest  of  the  winter  without  any  pro- 
fessional help  at  all,  or  any  help  from  the 
schools.  During  the  summer,  before  h« 
was  13,  we  heard  about  a  private  school 
through  the  Ontario  association  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  have  at  least  a  day  programme 
as  he  was  beginning  to  improve  and  come 
around  again.  Dxiring  his  four- month  stay 
there   he   became    a   residential    pupil.     It 
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became  apparent  that  the  woman  running 
the  school  was  not  only  a  fraud  but  a  com- 
plete quack.  This  had  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  our  son  and  myself.  He  be- 
came unable  to  eat  properly,  read  or  write 
or  talk  coherently. 

We  went  back  to  Dr.  Keeler  who  was 
now  in  private  practice  and  he  sent  us  to 
the  Toronto  Psychiatric.  We  waited  from 
January  to  August,  eight  months.  By  this 
time  Earl  would  not  talk  to  anyone.  The 
psychiatrist  there,  after  approximately  four 
or  five  interviews,  said  he  was  hopeless, 
that  he  could  not  be  reached  and  to  place 
him  in  a  custodial  institution  such  as 
Orillia.  He  definitely  described  his  condi- 
tion as  the  same  type  of  schizophrenia 
present  in  an  adult.  It  was  his  theory  that 
it  was  all  biochemical  and  no  psycho- 
therapy was  indicated.  We  refused  to 
accept  his  prognosis.  We  still  hoped  to 
find  professional  people  who  could  reach 
him.    He  was  only  14  past. 

It  was  after  this  tliat  we  first  heard  of 
Warrendale  and  through  Mrs.  Brown  we 
were  able  to  get  some  specific  guidance 
in  the  home.  At  that  time  they  did  not 
have  service  to  boys.  When  he  was  15  we 
took  him  to  Dr.  Don  Anderson  at  Queen 
Street. 

This  doctor  felt  that  a  combination  of 
heme  and  hospital  would  be  the  best  solu- 
tion and  arranged  that  my  husband  and 
myself  see  him  as  private  patients  as  often 
as  we  could  afford  to  come  in  order  to  give 
us  some  guidance  about  Earl.  He  was 
quite  honest  about  conditions  in  the  hos- 
pital. This  went  on  fairly  well  for  about 
four  months  as  the  staff  got  to  know  Earl 
and  were  able  to  devise  some  programme 
for  him. 

Then  we  were  offered  the  chance  to 
send  Earl  to  Warrendale  summer  camp. 
Dr.  Anderson  was  as  delighted  as  we 
were.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  we  re- 
ceived the  first  real  and  accurate  pro- 
fessional assessment  we  had  ever  had. 
They  recommended  we  bring  him  during 
the  winter  to  their  day  school  at  Oak- 
ridges.  We  had  moved  to  the  country  and 
Aurora  hospital  agreed  to  give  him  cus- 
todial care  as  they  were  about  one  mile 
away  from  the  school.  We  drove  down, 
picked  him  up  at  hospital,  took  him  to 
school,  returned  daily  to  hospital  and  had 
bim  home  most  weekends. 

He  went  to  Warrendale  the  next  summer 
and  made  enormous  progress.  He  was 
calm,  healthy,  co-operative  and  more 
receptive  and  friendly  than  he   had  ever 


been  in  his  life.  Still  we  knew  he  had  a 
long  way  to  go.  The  staff  at  Warrendale 
had  informed  us  that  it  would  take  five 
years  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  him  and  two 
more  years  to  consolidate  the  gains.  We 
understood  their  financial  policy  and  our 
limited  means  had  run  out. 

Warrendale  also  was  unable  to  provide 
a  further  programme  and  we  could  no 
longer  carry  the  transportation  or  school 
costs  anyway.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
people  know  what  they  are  doing  every 
step  of  the  way  and  were  able  to  counsel 
us  in  a  very  specific  definite  way.  They 
certainly  reached  all  of  the  family. 

We  had  to  return  to  Toronto  and  Dr. 
Rice  of  Aurora  recommended  that  Earl 
be  transferred  to  a  more  appropriate  hos- 
pital. Early  in  March  he  was  finally  sent 
to  New  Toronto  as  this  is  the  closest 
available. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  not  on  a  full 
programme  because  of  the  shortage  of  staff, 
which  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  results  in 
the  excessive  use  of  drugs.  He  goes  from 
one  building  to  the  next  Tuesday  and 
Friday  for  short  periods  in  afternoon  for 
group  therapy.  Lately  he  goes  on  group 
walks  mornings  and  afternoons  when  the 
weather  is  suitable.  Other  than  that  he  is 
idle.    We  take  him  out  Sunday. 

Despite  this  token  treatment,  he  has 
maintained  the  gains  made  at  Warrendale, 
but  is  getting  more  jumpy  and  restless. 
Unless  some  drastic  improvements  are 
made  in  the  budget  for  this  hospital,  I  see 
little  likelihood  of  our  son  making  any- 
thing but  marginal  improvements  over  a 
very  long  period  of  time. 

Dr.  Keeler,  Dr.  Anderson  and  Dr. 
Fischer  were  definitely  against  any  form  of 
shock  treatment  for  Earl  and  said  tran- 
quillizer palliative  was  useful  in  helping 
him  become  more  receptive  to  the  various 
forms  of  psychotherapy.  The  staff  at  New 
Toronto  requested  we  give  permission  for 
electric  shock  treatment  in  order  to  "speed 
things  up."  We  rejected  this  because  of 
previous  professional  advice.  They  are 
quite  agreeable  to  this  at  present.  The 
social  worker  has  agreed  to  see  us  at 
regular  intervals. 

At  no  time  has  any  doctor  ever  been 
interested  in  having  him  admitted  to  a 
general  hospital  for  his  condition. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  had  a  properly 
trained  teacher  in  a  small  class  been  avail- 
able all  the  way  through  school,  not  this 
hit-or-miss  policy  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected,  he  would  not  now  be  a  patient 
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in  this  hospital.  I  am  also  firmly  convinced 
that  if,  even  as  little  as  five  years  ago,  he 
could  have  received  active  treatment,  he 
would  not  have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  he  has  become  a  long-term  "patient. 

I  realize  that  much  of  the  preceding  is 
intei  woven  with  my  own  personal  bias  and 
prejudice,  but  nevertheless  it  is  an  honest 
statement  of  facts. 

I  hope  that  this  has  not  been  too  tedious 
a  recitation,  but  will  benefit  not  only  our 
own  boy  but  others  as  well. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister and  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
because  it  arrived  today  and  it  illustrates  the 
desperate  need  in  this  rich  province  of  On- 
tario for  the  kind  of  treatment  which  will 
reach  children  such  as  Earl  early  in  their  lives 
and  carry  through  to  overcome  the  emotional 
handicaps  and  emotional  blocks  that  occur  in 
a  situation  such  as  this  and  bring  a  boy  like 
this  into  full  manhood  and  full  citizenship. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  1  may  fol- 
low this  up.  I  had  not  read  the  letter  addressed 
to  my  hon.  friend;  I  had  not  known  of  its 
existence.  I  feel  as  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House  must  feel.  I  feel  compelled  also  to 
indicate  that  diagnoses  of  childhood  schizo- 
phrenia are  now  treatable  in  small  classes  in 
municipalities  in  this  province  where  they  are 
established.  In  Scarborough,  where  this  child 
at  one  point  fell,  there  has  been  no  such  class 
and  only  one  such  class  is  envisaged.  The 
child  lived  12  to  16  years  of  tortured  life  as 
the  result  of  the  failure  to  provide  child 
guidance  and  teaching  facilities  adequate  for 
the  task.  Then  he  even  is  rejected  from 
Warrendale  because  under  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  we  cannot  pay  sufficient 
per  diem,  under  The  Department  of  Health 
we  will  not  recognize  the  medical  attention 
needed  and  under  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion we  will  pay  for  the  day  school  facilities 
or  schooling  only  in  the  community  where  the 
child  is  involved.  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  a 
total  failure  of  government,  all  branches  in- 
tcrwined.  All  of  us  have  such  cases,  and  it  is 
now  time  to  act.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
and  sufficient  understanding. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  follow  on  the  same  topic,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  wishes  to  reply  to  some  of  this.  I 
will  intentionally  be  as  brief  as  possible  be- 
cause of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  However, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  the  brief  presented  by  the  On- 
tario parents'  council  for  the  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing.  It  was  given  to  me  by  the  associa- 
tion in  my  own  community.  It  recommends  or 


suggests  that  legislation  covering  the  early 
education  of  the  handicapped  in  their  hear- 
ing. Of  their  recommendations,  I  will  only 
bring  to  attention  the  four  that  are  most 
significant. 

Number  one  is  that  it  is  proposed  the  start- 
ing age  for  the  education  of  the  hearing 
handicapped  child  be  lowered  to  two  years  of 
age. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
done  this. 

Mr.  Newman:  This  has  been  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  other  recommendations, 
have  they  been  followed  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  have  to  go  back 
over  them,  but  I  know  this  is  a  more  signifi- 
cant one  and  this  is  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Newman:  Right.  The  second  was  that 
classes  be  established  with  a  minimum  of  six 
pupils  per  centre,  where  needed  throughout 
the  province  for  these  youngsters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  boards  to  undertake 
this  at  the  present  time  and  with  the  lowering 
of  age  they  will  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
use  in  me  carrying  on  if  the  hon.  Minister 
says  this  has  been  done  so  I  will  report  to 
the  association  that  it  has  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  508. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  honour 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Six  Nations  Indian 
council  this  morning  and  at  that  time— and  I 
must  say  they  run  their  deliberations  very 
well  indeed— it  was  brought  to  my  attention 
that  they  had  requested  some  assistance 
from  the  community  programmes  division  of 
The  Department  of  Education  to  finance  a 
recreation  committee  that  they  have  estab- 
lished. They  were  informed  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  although  this  type  of  financing 
is  available  for  municipalities  across  the  prov- 
ince it  would  not  be  available  to  the  Indians. 
I  know  that  the  attitude  of  the  government, 
from  my  first  experience  here,  has  always 
been  to  correct  these  anomalies  where  they 
occur.  In  several  departments.  Lands  and 
Forests  for  one,  these  peculiarities  in  our 
legislation  have  been  gradually  done  away 
with,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  might  very  well  follow 
suit,   and   rather   quickly,   so   that  funds  for 
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recreation  would  be  made  available  to  the 
citizens  on  the  reserves.  I  wonder  if  he 
might  comment  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
aware  of  this  situation.  As  I  understand  the 
regulations  and  legislation,  the  grants  must 
be  to  municipalities.  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
request;  we  will  have  a  look  and  see  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  this  point,  for  several  years 
now  there  have  been  specific  instances— parks 
assistance  is  one  and  I  can  think  of  several 
—but  in  each  case  the  legislation  has  been 
that  the  grants  would  be  available  only  to 
municipalities.  As  it  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  various  Ministers,  they  have  been 
able  to  bring  in  amendments  that  would  make 
these  grants  available  to  the  Indian  councils. 
I  wish  somebody  would  go  through  the  legis- 
lation carefully  to  see  to  it  that  all  of  the 
services  of  this  nature  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Indians.  I  feel  that  they  are 
reticent  enough  about  asking  for  things  like 
this  and  when  they  are  rebuflFed  by  a  depart- 
ment on  this  basis,  they  tend  to  withdraw 
even  further.  It  was  really  more  by  chance 
than  anything  else  that  I  heard  about  this,  this 
morning,  because  actually  we  were  discussing 
highways.  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  will 
see  to  it  that  it  is  corrected. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  every  now 
and  then  I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  of  a 
person  who  seeks  a  permit  for  accreditation 
to  teach  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  get  the 
impression  that  there  is  an  excessive  inflexi- 
bility in  providing  the  right  to  teach  in  this 
province,  when  there  appears  to  be  adequate 
training  standards. 

For  example,  there  is  one  case  that  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister privately  of  a  person  who  has  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  Alberta  which  would 
entitle  this  person  to  teach  in  either  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  in  Alberta.  She 
sought  the  right  to  get  accreditation  here  so 
she  could  teach  in  schools  in  Ottawa  for  art 
alone,  and  what  she  was  faced  with  was  the 
prospect  that  the  abstract  of  her  degree  from 
Alberta  did  not  include  all  of  the  academic 
requirements,  therefore  she  could  not  get 
certification  here.  She  then  sought  a  "letter  of 
standing"  to  be  able  to  teach  and  this  was 
turned  down.  She  simply  had  to  go  back  and 
upgrade  her  degree  and  then  take  the  OCE 
course,  too. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  moving  into  com- 
munity colleges  and  where  there  is  going  to 
be  a  desperate  demand  for  people  at  the 
secondary  school  level,  here  is  a  person  who 


was  reported  in  Ottawa  to  have  more  qualifi- 
cations than  the  person  who  was  teaching  the 
subject  at  that  particular  time.  Apparently 
the  board  was  willing  to  hire  her.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  an  excessive  inflexibility.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  a 
comment  on  the  general  proposition.  I  will 
give  him  the  specific  case  later  for  his  review 
of  what  has  happened  through  the  registrar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
area  that  causes  the  Minister  great  complica- 
tion, of  course.  We  get  many  requests  for 
certification  from  outside  jurisdictions,  and 
our  difficulty  is  in  equating  standards  beyond 
Ontario  with  our  own.  We  are  attempting 
to  maintain  the  existing  standards,  we  think, 
particularly  in  the  secondary  field  where  this 
occurs  perhaps  with  greater  regularity,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility 
than  there  has  been  in  the  past  and  we  are 
making  an  effort  to  equate  surrounding  juris- 
dictions. But  it  is  a  very  difficult  problem. 
I  think  the  hon.  members  would  agree  that 
we  want  to  maintain  standards,  and  yet  I 
appreciate  the  problem  of  the  person  who 
graduates  with  his  degree  from,  say,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  him 
to  accept  the  fact  that  for  some  purposes  in 
this  province  it  is  not  given  the  same  stature, 
shall  we  say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  a  foreign  land 
after  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  is  not  that  far  away 
and  it  is  a  problem  that  concerns  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  one  for  which 
there  is  no  easy  or  obvious  solution,  but  it  is 
one  that  is  receiving  consideration. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  carry  that  one  step  further.  There  are 
also  teachers  who  would  teach  in  private 
schools,  degree  teachers  who  have  not 
attended  OCE  or  who  have  no  teacher  quali- 
fications whatsoever  but  have  been  inspected 
by  the  inspector  and  found  to  be  extremely 
satisfactory.  If  these  people  have  proved 
their  ability,  why  is  it  necessary  for  them  to 
attend  teacher  training  school? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  once 
again  the  same  argument.  There  are  some  in 
the  private  schools  perhaps  who  are  not 
quite  as  competent  as  they  should  be.  No 
standard  has  been  set  for  them,  no  qualifica- 
tions, and  I  think  really  that  while  we  want 
to  be  flexible  we  want  to  interest  as  many 
people  as  we  can;  at  the  same  time  I  think 
we  do  want  to  maintain  as  high  standards  as 
we  can. 
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Mr.  Newman:  The  prime  interest  is  the 
abihty  to  teach  and  if  the  person  has  ab-eady 
proved  that  abihty,  what  more  is  wanted? 
All  he  is  fioing  to  do  when  he  attends  the 
teachers'  college  is  learn  or  expect  to  learn 
something  that  he  already  knows.  However, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  take  into 
consideration  our  graduates  who  have  sacri- 
ficed one  or  two  years  of  their  lives  to  go 
into  the  undeveloped  countries  and  have 
engaged  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  return 
to  our  own  province  and  are  required  to 
start  right  at  the  bottom  attending  OCE  and 
teachers'  college.  I  think  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  their  experience  in  these 
other  countries,  provided  it  is  substantial 
enough,  when  it  comes  to  teaching  certifi- 
cates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know- 
just  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  plans  for 
the  House  tonight.  I  have  some  rather  ex- 
tended remarks  with  regard  to  library  serv- 
ices; is  there  still  time  to  go  ahead? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Carry 
on.  Do  you  have  another  letter  to  read? 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  in  this 
vote  an  extremely  important  matter  dealing 
with  the  library  service  in  Ontario.  I  know 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  very  concerned  with 
this,  has  been  conscious  of  the  need  and  has 
been  working  toward  some  solution  of  it,  but 
it  would  seem  that  that  work  which  has  been 
done  is  not  yet  adequate  and  that  much  more 
is  needed.  I  have  before  me  a  survey  of  the 
needs  for  staff  which  was  published  in  May, 
1964,  in  the  Canadian  Lihranj,  written  by 
Bertha  Bassin,  the  former  director  of  the 
Toronto  library  school.  The  hon.  Minister  is 
familiar  with  this  survey. 

In  the  library  field  we  have  three 
classifications  of  people:  those  who  are  pro- 
fessionally trained  and  who  have  gone  through 
the  post-graduate  studies  in  tliis  regard,  those 
vvho  have  been  trained  in  the  summer  courses 
and  who  get  a  partial  training  there,  and 
others  who  are  working  in  our  libraries  across 
the  province  but  who  have  had  little  or  no 
training.  The  last  are  people  who  have  been 
hired  and  have  picked  up  their  knowledge  of 
books  and  of  libraries  as  they  worked,  and 
while  many  of  them  are  dedicated  and  fairly 
efficient  people,  they  do  not  have  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  that  one  would  hope  to 
see  in  the  library  field. 

During  this  survey  of  need  —  which  I 
understand  was  undertaken  by  Miss  Bassin 
at  the  request  of  the  registrar  of  the  Univer- 


sity of  Toronto  for  the  university  presi- 
dents' committee,  in  order  to  assess  the  needs 
over  the  next  period  of  time— she  called  in 
various  groups  and  called  in  various  experts 
to  get  advice.  I  will  not  go  into  those  steps 
at  this  moment.  She  looked  into  the  academic 
field  and  the  need  there,  the  need  in  the 
school  field,  the  need  for  a  special  library 
for  industry  and  business,  and  into  the  public 
library  needs.  The  survey  revealed  that  by 
1971  we  would  need  in  Canada  more  than 
3,000  new  hbrarians;  3,086  was  the  figure 
given.  The  Ontario  figure  is  not  given  here, 
but  they  do  give  in  the  academic  field,  the 
figures,  which  are  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  Canadian  needs.  I  presume  from  that 
we  would  need  in  Ontario  more  than  1,200 
new  librarians  by  1971. 

As  far  as  the  Canadian  fibrary  situation 
is  concerned,  we  have  the  three  accredited 
schools,  McGill  University,  British  Columbia 
and  Toronto.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  could 
inform  us  later  as  to  whether  Ottawa  and  the 
University  of  Montreal  might  be  accredited 
within  the  near  future,  because  they  are 
graduating  some  librarians  and  they  are,  I 
understand,  getting  fairly  good  courses.  Per- 
haps we  could  get  some  information  about 
these  schools. 

As  far  as  McGill  is  concerned,  this  year  88 
librarians  were  graduated,  but  they  are  now 
adopting  a  two-year  course  and  so  next  year 
will  graduate  only  about  45.  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia,  55  graduated  and 
they  expect  to  have  about  70  graduates  next 
year.  The  University  of  Toronto  just  this 
week  graduated  94.  They  expect  to  have 
150  next  year  and  they  are  planning  for 
something  like  400  ultimately;  how  long  that 
will  take,  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  can  tell 
us.  I  understand  right  now  that  the  school 
is  being  detached  and  is  being  brought  under 
The  Department  of  University  Afi^airs.  We 
hope  this  will  make  for  a  more  efficient 
administration. 

But  the  other  problem  that  is  now  being 
faced— and  the  hon.  Minister  again  can  give 
us  advice  as  to  where  this  school  is  going  to 
be  located,  and  what  facilities  it  will  have 
and  what  staff  might  be  available. 

In  addition,  of  course,  to  the  people  who 
are  needed  for  libraries— and  it  would  almost 
seem  from  these  figures  that  the  gap  is  not 
being  closed  as  rapidly  as  we  would  hope,  that 
the  staff  needs  for  these  schools  and  for 
expanded  schools  will  add  to  the  numbers 
tliat  we  must  have.  Then,  of  course,  many 
are  thinking  now  in  terms  of  their  master's 
courses.  They  are  going  forward  to  their 
master's  degree  in  the  library  service,  and  this 
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will  take  some  time.  We  do  need  research  in 
this  field  and  this  will  mean  more  people. 

So  I  would  say  at  the  present  time  that 
there  are  perhaps  five  basic  needs  in  this 
field.  First  of  all,  Montreal  and  Ottawa 
should  be  accredited  and  expanded;  we  are 
waiting  to  hear  what  the  word  is  here.  I 
know  the  University  of  Ottawa  bill  is  just 
in  process  and  when  that  is  finished  perhaps 
it  will  be  in  line  for  being  accredited. 

In  the  second  place  it  seems  that  the 
facilities  must  be  expanded  in  the  present 
schools.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  new 
library  schools  being  established.  This  miglit 
be  wise  if  they  are  properly  located.  But  the 
feeling  seems  to  be  among  the  people  and 
the  experts  in  this  field  that  if  the  present 
schools  were  enlarged,  it  might  serve  the 
purpose  as  well  or  perhaps  better.  If  the 
University  of  Toronto  school  is  properly 
located  and  has  adequate  facilities  and 
adequate  stafi^,  it  might  find  itself  serving  a 
far  greater  student  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  the  school  plans  to  take  150  students 
this  year,  we  are  told  that  about  300  have 
already  applied  for  admission.  Some  of  these 
300,  of  course,  may  not  have  proper  qualifica- 
tions, some  I  understand  have  some  language 
diflSculties,  so  perhaps  the  300  may  be  too 
large  a  number  for  us  to  think  of  in  realistic 
terms.  But  there  has  been  some  word  in  this 
House  about  the  need  to  interest  more  stu- 
dents in  the  library  field.  Evidently  there  is 
more  interest  and  there  are  facilities  avail- 
able. I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true  of 
other  schools  across  the  country,  in  British 
Columbia  and  in  Montreal;  but  certainly  here 
in  Toronto  far  more  people  want  to  take  the 
library  course  than  we  have  facilities  for, 
and  so  there  is  desperate  need  to  expand 
those  facilities  and  to  expand  them  very,  very 
rapidly. 

One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  been  made 
by  experts  in  the  field  is  that  the  BLS  should 
be  offered  in  summer  courses,  that  summer 
courses  which  now  train  the  teacher  librarians 
might  be  expanded,  and  over  a  period  of 
years  the  BLS  might  be  given  and  that  the 
courses  might  be  designed  in  the  summer  to 
speed  up  this  process.  The  present  course, 
I  understand,  runs  around  90  hours  a  year 
for  three  years,  which  gives  a  total  of  270 
hours.  These  are  the  people  who  go  into  our 
schools  largely,  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  look  after  the  work  there,  whereas  the 
Toronto  school  itself  offers  550  class  hours, 
so  we  can  hardly  compare  the  one  with  the 
other— to  say  that  one  gets  as  adequate  a 
training  as  the  other  group. 

The  fourth  thing  that  seems  to  be  needed 


today  is  refresher  courses  for  graduates  of 
some  years  standing,  people  who  have  been 
working  in  libraries,  who  have  been  isolated 
in  libraries  by  themselves  or  with  small  staffs, 
who  are  not  up  to  date  in  present  library 
techniques,  and  who  should  come  back  for 
refresher  courses.  There  are  also  many 
librarians,  married  women  perhaps,  who  have 
now  raised  their  families  and  who  might 
come  back  into  the  service  if  the  refresher 
courses  were  available  to  them. 

So  I  urge  upon  the  hon.  Minister  that  this 
be  considered  very  carefully,  as  no  doubt 
he  has  been  considering  it,  and  that  activity 
in  this  field  might  be  speeded  up.  And 
fifth,  there  is  the  matter  of  scholarships 
for  library  schools,  As  I  understand  it,  unless 
I  am  very  mistaken,  the  present  fellowship 
for  graduate  studies  excludes  librarians.  A 
graduate  can  go  to  OCE  and  can  become  a 
teacher  of  history  and  can  qualify  for  a 
scholarship  in  this  field,  but  if  he  wants  to 
qualify  as  a  librarian  then  he  is  excluded  as 
far  as  fellowships  are  concerned.  It  seems 
to  me  that  fellowships  for  librarians  are 
needed  and  the  fellowship  programme  in  this 
field  should  not  only  be  inaugurated  but 
should  be  made  a  very  significant  part  of  the 
battle  to  get  more  librarians  in  the  field. 

The  next  great  problem  that  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  is  that 
of  the  total  reorganization  of  our  library 
system.  In  this  regard  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  brief  which  was  submitted,  or  a 
survey  which  was  undertaken,  by  Miss  Louise 
Schryver,  the  regional  director  for  south- 
western Ontario  regional  library  co-operative; 
she  undertook  this  a  year  or  so  ago  and  the 
report  she  brings  is  a  significant  report  not 
only  for  that  area  but  a  report,  which  I 
suspect,  depicts  the  situation  in  many,  many 
parts  of  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  hon.  member  but  I 
wondered  if  he  would  like  me  to  bring  him 
up  to  date  on  what  is  happening  in  this  area, 
not  as  a  direct  result  of  Miss  Schr>^er*s 
report,  but  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
Ontario  library  association,  because  it  does 
relate  to  this.  I  might- 
Mr.  Young:  Well,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
wishes  to  do  this  at  this  point— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  might  save  the  hon. 
member  some  time.  I  will  deal  first  with 
the  question  of  librarian  supply.  We  went 
into  it  at  very  substantial  length  during  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs  and  it  was  announced  that  we  would 
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ha\e  the  new  library  school  at  Western  and 
the  OCE  library  school  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  and  was  to  be 
tied  in  with  their  new  library  at  the  corner 
of  Hoskin  and  St.  George.  We  cannot  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  University  of 
Montreal,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  not  within  our 
jurisdiction  and  of  course  the  Ottawa  library 
school  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Ottawa  will  become  of  current  interest  when 
the  University  of  Ottawa  bill  is  processed 
through   the   House. 

As  I  recall  the  discussions  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs,  the  statistics  that 
were  related  by  the  hon.  member  were  dis- 
cussed then.  I  think  generally  speaking  we 
felt  that  roughly  by  1970  or  1971  we  would 
come  very  close  to  meeting  the  approxi- 
mately 1,500  to  2,000  I  believe  it  was,  that 
would  be  required  within  our  own  province. 
The  final  figure  was  not  stipulated. 

Dealing  with  the  organization  of  libraries 
itself,  some  years  ago  we  authorized  a  grant 
to  the  Ontario  libraries  association  to  do  a 
preliminary  sur\'(y  of  the  structure  of 
libraries  in  Ontario.  Miss  Schryver  made  her 
own  survey  in  the  Chatham  area  as  well,  she 
is  a  member  of  this  group  and  she  was  with 
the  group  when  they  were  in  my  office,  some 
three  or  four  months  ago. 

As  a  result  of  this,  their  recommendation 
came  to  the  government  to  have  the  OLA 
do  an  extensive  survey  of  organization.  They 
recommended  a  Mr.  St.  John— I  should  point 
out  that  he  is  no  relation  to  Mr.  Bascom  St. 
John— and  Mr.  St.  John  was  retained  by  the 
OLA  but  his  fee  was  paid  by  the  government. 
He  is  presently  in  the  process  of  conducting 
a  complete  survey  of  the  library  situation  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  He  has  been  doing 
this  now  for  the  past  six  or  seven  weeks  and 
he  envisages  having  his  report  completed 
some  time  around  the  end  of  July. 

It  was  agreed  with  the  executive  of  the 
OLA  at  the  time  that  we  would  not  treat 
hbraries  in  the  legislative  session  until  the 
report  from  Mr.  St.  John  was  complete.  Mr. 
St.  John  has  done  an  evaluation  in  two  or 
three  American  jurisdictions,  I  believe  in  the 
state  of  Kaunas— I  am  not  sur«^  of  this— and  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  associated  with,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Brooklyn  library— I  am  not  positive 
of  this  —  and  he  is  doing  his  .study,  a 
very  exhaustive  study,  for  us  and  this  will  be, 
F  am  sure,  the  subject  of  discussion  of  some 
substance  here  at  the  next  session.  I  thought, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  brought  the  hon.  member 
up  to  date  on  what  has  transpired  it  would 
cover  to  a  great  extent  the  issue  that  he  is 
raising. 


Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  hon. 
Minister  for  the  information  and  I  would 
hope  that  action  can  take  place  very  quickly. 
Mr.  St.  John  is  now  making  a  survey,  as  we 
know,  but  I  think  the  situation  in  the  prov- 
ince is  one  of  great  seriousness.  Again  it 
comes  back,  I  think,  to  the  matter  that  we 
have  discussed  time  after  time  in  this  House, 
that  of  regional  government.  If  we  are  going 
to  find  any  solution  to  the  library  problem, 
just  as  with  so  many  other  problems,  then 
I  think  we  have  to  look  at  libraries  as 
regional  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Of  course  this  is  the  basis 
of  the  legislation  which  was  passed  last  year, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  support  this  principle, 
but  we  get  back  to  the  problem,  that  is  not 
dissimilar  to  the  school  sections  that  we 
faced  a  year  ago.  It  was  felt  by  the  OLA 
that  we  should  await  Mr.  St.  John's  evalua- 
tion before  we  took  any  more  legislative 
steps. 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  I  think  this  certainly  may 
be  true,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  we 
should  face  the  fact  that  the  situation  that 
Miss  Schryver  found  and  outlined  in  her 
area,  as  I  said,  does  exist  and  will  be  found 
by  Mr.  St.  John  in  many  other  areas.  It  is 
one  of  very  great  seriousness  because  she 
indicates  in  this  report  that: 

I  am  convinced,  for  example,  that  some 
of  these  libraries  should  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  exist  as  they  are  now  run. 
Their  continuation  is  a  perpetuation  of 
something  that  is  worse  than  nothing.  Some 
of  these  should  be  reorganized  as  deposit 
stations,  for  all  their  books  are  supplied 
by  county  or  regional  headquarters. 

She  has  some  very  severe  things  to  say  about 
many  of  these  libraries,  although  she  also 
points  out  that  many  of  the  town  and  city 
libraries  are  in  very  good  shape  and  are  doing 
a  very  significant  job.  I  think  that  this  situa- 
tion is  one  we  should  face;  and  certainly  the 
survey  will  help  us  to  understand  something 
of  its  nature. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  must  come  to 
the  place  where  we  face  up  to  the  neces.sity 
of  regional  government,  and  part  of  the 
function  of  that  regional  government  is  a 
library  service  which  will  be  financed  by  the 
region  as  a  whole,  with  a  headquarters 
library,  with  the  smaller  libraries  as  part  and 
parcel  of  a  central  library.  The  central  or- 
ganization will  give  guidance  and  direction 
and  in-service  training  and  will  give  advice 
on  the  purchase  of  books;  if  indeed  all  the 
books  may  not  be  purchased  centrally,  as  I 
think  they  must  be  eventually,  and  sent  out 
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to  the  various  areas,  with  the  school  libraries 
and  the  public  libraries  tied  in  to  the  one 
system. 

Now,  I  certainly  do  not  think  we  can  bring 
the  libraries  in  industry  into  this  sort  of 
pattern.  But  when  we  come  to  the  other 
libraries  in  the  universities  and  the  new  com- 
munity colleges,  we  are  facing  another  prob- 
lem which  will  not  be  tied  into  the  regional 
government  problem.  There  is  another  fact 
whicli  is  very,  very  important  here:  we  are 
going  to  find  need  for  more  librarians  than 
we  are  anticipating  at  the  present  time. 

The  city  of  Toronto,  for  example,  right  now 
is  asking  for  librarians  to  put  into  its  ele- 
mentary schools.  If  they  are  serious  about 
this,  it  means  that  all  of  this  year's  graduates 
from  the  Toronto  school  can  be  absorbed  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  itself;  and  as  industrial 
libraries  expand,  as  the  community  colleges 
expand,  then  we  may  find  ourselves  facing  a 
very  serious  situation  as  regards  to  manpower. 
With  the  emergence  of  regional  government 
and  with,  I  would  hope,  more  money  for  this 
whole  field,  then  again  I  would  hope  to  see 
staff  expanded  and  standards  upgraded. 

Now,  on  this  we  cannot  wait  until  the  whole 
regional  government  pattern  is  set  up  and  so 
I  would  hope  that  out  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
St.  John  will  come  recommendations  which 
will  establish  our  libraries  at  least  on  a  county 
basis  so  that  the  counties  themselves  will  go 
ahead.  I  am  not  trying  to  anticipate  his 
recommendation,  but  I  do  feel  that  it  is  des- 
perately important  that  we  overcome  some  of 
the  difficulties  outlined  by  Miss  Schryver  in 
her  report.  The  day  must  come  when  we 
face  up  to  this  in  a  realistic  way,  which  we 
have  not  up  to  this  time  been  doing. 

There  is  just  one  further  matter;  the  whole 
grant  structure  must,  I  think,  face  revamping. 
With  the  new  grant  structure,  of  course,  must 
come  better  salaries  in  this  whole  field.  As 
we  get  increased  standards  and  better  train- 
ing higher  salaries  will  be  demanded  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  government  will  provide 
the  kind  of  money  which  should  be  available 
to  bring  libraries  into  the  20th  century  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  go  back,  if  I  could,  to  the  question  of 
special  schools.  I  am  thinking  again  of  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  and  I  wonder  if  he  could  tell  us  of 
some  of  the  facilities  that  are  available  for 
the  emotionally  disturbed  child  in  the  school. 
Perhaps  I  could  ask  him  a  series  of  questions. 

In  the  training  of  teachers  for  public 
schools,  are  they  taught  any  appreciation  of 
the  signs  of  emotional  disturbance?  I  say  this 


because  I  remember  a  previous  debate  in  the 
House  when  we  were  talking  about  the  fact 
that  at  school  level  you  could  detect  certain 
signs  of  emotional  disturbance  and  the 
teachers  were  aware  of  this  themselves. 

I  remember  meeting  a  doctor  from  Saska- 
toon, a  public  health  doctor,  who  had  been 
doing  a  series  of  studies,  which  apparently  he 
sent  over  to  Britain,  because  he  thought  that 
certain  physical  ailments  were  indicative  of 
certain  emotional  disturbances  which  devel- 
oped later.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  findings 
proved  anything  or  not.  He  referred  to  such 
"social  ailments,"  as  he  called  them,  as  an 
appendix  in  a  young  child.  He  meant  it  was 
an  indication  that  we  should  be  looking 
further  at  the  child's  emotional  background. 

Interjection   by    Hon.    Mr.    Robarts. 

Mr.  Thompson:  That  explains  a  lot  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

He  was  suggesting,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  do  that,  that  this  must  be  the  reason  for 
certain  emotional  disturbance,  coupled  with 
other  things.  To  ease  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
worry  about  having  emotional  disturbance,  it 
was  linked  with  a  number  of  other  areas. 

That  was  my  first  question,  the  training  of 
the  teachers  going  out  into  public  schools. 

The  second  thing  is  about  guidance  teachers 
themselves,  whether  at  the  public  school  level 
or  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

The  third  thing  is  not  on  preventive  aspects, 
but  I  know  that  there  are  many  hon.  mem- 
bers in  this  House— I  was  outside  and  I  do 
not  want  to  identify  the  hon.  member,  but 
I  was  talking  to  him  about  this  problem.  He 
has  a  relative  who  has  a  child  in  a  situation 
like  this.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  extremely 
sympathetic  to  this  problem  of  the  emotionally 
disturbed  child,  and  yet  we  are  also  aware  of 
the  enormity  of  the  problem  in  many  ways; 
But  this  does  not  stop  us  from  at  least  trying 
to  tackle  it.  Several  years  ago  in  my  own 
riding,  a  Dovercourt  club  was  organized  for 
the  emotionally  disturbed  child.  This  was 
done  through  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  I  have  also  gone  up  to  the  children's 
village  in  Ottawa  and  I  must  say,  as  I  think 
of  some  of  the  cases— we  could  all  meet  cases 
that  are  very  heartbreaking.  When  I  went  into 
that  institvition,  I  met  a  young  girl  who  had 
slashed  her  wrists  is  a  suicide  attempt,  and 
I  think  she  was  under  12  years  of  age. 

We  are  aware  of  these  things,  but  I  am 
wondering  if  there  are  special  teachers  who 
would  move  into  an  institution.  We  have 
talked  of  Jamie  and  the  problem  there,  and 
this  has  been  raised  in  the  House.  Could  I 
ask  about  institutions  as  well  after  a  failure 
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on  the  part  of,  perhaps,  the  school?  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  just  a  question  of  having 
a  small  school  and  a  teacher  who  can  handle 
schiz.ophrenia,  although  there  may  be  proof, 
on  examination,  that  this  is  an  enormous  help, 
but  I  think  that  the  family  itself  has  to  accept 
responsibility  in  this.  I  am  wondering,  if  a 
teacher  finds  that  there  is  a  child  who  is 
seriously  disturbed,  what  steps  does  the 
teacher  take  from  there?  Is  there  a  visit  to  a 
psychiatric  clinic  and  are  there  enough  avail- 
able institutions  to  deal  with  these  emotionally 
(hsturbcd  children?  When  I  ask,  "Are  there 
enough?",  I  know  there  are  not  enough  but 
are  we  working  on  this  problem  and  is  this 
cormected  with  the   schools? 

lion.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  I 
could  go  into  this  at  some  length.  I  would  say 
that  there  are  really  two  areas  here.  One,  of 
course,  is  the  difficulty  of  identification.  The 
teachers  in  the  teachers'  colleges  now  are 
having  worked  into  the  curriculum  the  ques- 
tion of  being  able  to  identify  these  youngsters 
before  the  problem  begins.  This,  I  think,  is  a 
very  encouraging  sign.  The  in-service  training 
programme  is  helping  these  teachers  to 
identify  the  youngsters  so  that  they  can  be 
grouped  into  special  areas,  if  the  legislation 
I)ermits.  Many  of  the  boards  have  established 
special  classes  for  this.  The  Etobicoke  area, 
I  thiiik,  is  an  excellent  example  where  they 
ha\{'  been  able  to  accomplish  something  of 
tliis  nature- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
interrupt  the  lion.  Minister  to  ask  what  kind 
of  teaching  is  provided  to  the  prospective 
teacher  in  connection  with  this?  Could  the 
h(m.  Minister  give  us  some  background  on 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
give  the  hon.  member  any  detailed  back- 
groimd.  The  material  generally  is  related  to 
the  identification  of  the  emotionally  disturbed 
youngster.  We  are  also  having  this  year,  a 
summer  course  as  part  of  the  special  educa- 
tion summer  school  and  education  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  youngsters.  This  is  an 
option  that  is  being  ofi^ered  this  particular 
siunmer.  We  are  having  people  here  from 
Syracuse.  The  bon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  work  that  has 
been  going  on  in  that  area  and  we  are  going 
to  participate  in  this  course  so  that  we  can 
train    teachers. 

There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  in  this 
area,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  a  lot  of  it  relates, 
of  course,  to  boards  that  have  been  too  small 
over  the  years  to  jirovide  the  type  of  service 
that    is    becoming    necessary,    apparently,    for 


these  youngsters.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain, 
but  we  think  we  can  handle  most  of  them 
within  the  regular  school  system,  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  for  others  to 
remark  on  whether  some  specific  type  of  in- 
stitution beyond  the  school  should  be  pro- 
vided. I  am  not  qualified  to  do  this,  but 
within  the  school  system  itself,  we  think  we 
can— given  the  proper  training  to  the  teachers 
and  the  opportunity  to  identify  the  youngsters 
—we  can  handle  them,  and  this  is  being 
proved  by  several  boards  in  the  province  that 
have  classes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  almost  every 
other  jurisdiction,  while  the  problem  itself  is 
not  new,  its  emergence  is  relatively  new  and 
it  is  coming  to  the  fore  now,  and  is  one  that 
we  are  attempting  to  resolve.  You  could  say 
that  almost  every  other  jurisdiction  is  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  at  this  time.  We  have  had 
people  outside  our  own  province  attempting 
to  assess  what  might  be  done.  We  have  had 
some  excellent  experience  elsewhere  and  we 
think  these  will  be  of  assistance  to  us  here  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the 
evening  I  mentioned  to  the  hon.  Minister 
about  the  community  school— community  pro- 
gramme type— and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  his 
attention  that  back  in  1961,  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  physical  fitness  com- 
mittee was  that  a  pilot  project  be  set  up  on 
this.  The  recommendation  specifically  is  that  a 
community  school  project  be  vmdertaken  in 
one  elementary  school  in  several  municipali- 
ties on  an  experimental  basis. 

Now,  in  Flint,  all  schools  have  been 
renovated  for  community  use.  New  schools 
are  designed  and  built  as  community  schools 
and  the  cost  to  operate  the  additional  even- 
ing programme  is  only  6.2  per  cent.  Will 
tlie  lion.  Minister  explain  why  the  depart- 
ment has  not  imdertaken  some  type  of  pilot 
project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
not  discouraged  this  type  of  pilot  project  at 
all.  In  fact,  the  board  from  the  town  of 
Brampton  with  which  I  am  rather  familiar, 
was  over  at  Flint  roughly  two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  doing  an  evaluation  of  the  school  there. 
They  have  their  own  views  on  it  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  comment. 
We  do  not  discourage  the  .study  of  this.  It 
may  be  that  it  will  have  application  here 
but  we  tliink  it  should  emanate,  as  it  did 
in  Flint,  from  the  interests  of  the  board, 
because  it  has  to  be  related  to  the  community 
—the  shared  facility  of  park  accommodation, 
recreational  accommodation.  While,  I  think, 
from    the   department's   standpoint,    we   have 
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not  had  a  specific  proposal,  if  such  a  proposal 
were  made,  I  think  we  would  be  very  in- 
terested in  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
consider  increasing  the  grant  in  my  own 
community  6.2  per  cent  so  that  it  could 
undertake  a  pilot  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  would  have  to  see  the 
proposal   first,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  inform  the  hon.  Min- 
ister then,  that  the  select  committee  on  youth 
met  with  the  original  members  of  the  group 
that  studied  physical  fitness  back  in  1961,  and 
they  informed  us  that  Flint,  before  this  pro- 
gramme was  undertaken,  had  one  of  the 
highest  delinquency  rates  in  the  United  States 
and  today  it  is  one  of  the  lowest.  So  surely 
from  that  aspect  alone  the  institution  of  a 
community  programme  or  community  school 
programme  would  be  most  worthwhile. 

Vote   508   agreed  to. 

Vote  509  agreed  to. 

On  vote  510: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  vote  509— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
interrupt  my  hon.  friend?  In  view  of  the 
hour— and  I  am  sure  he  has  some  remarks 
to  make  on  this  particular  vote— I  move  that 


the  committee  rise  and  report  certain  resolu- 
tions and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  making  the  motion, 
I  would  just  like  to  clarify  the  situation.  We 
are  now  on  vote  509. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion vote  509  had  been  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  the  member  rose  to 
speak  on  vote  509. 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    I    want    clarification, 

nothing  else. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorow  we  will  resume  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion   agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.40  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery, 
students  from  Sidney  township  school  No.  6, 
Belleville. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  EMERGENCY  MEASURES 
ACT,  1962-1963 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Emergency  Measures  Act, 
1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Act  is  a  very  brief  one 
containing  short  amendments.  The  first  three 
sections  are  designed  to  carry  out  some 
changes  in  departmental  organization.  The 
fourth  section  provides  for  the  supplementing 
of  the  municipal  plans  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  and  for  the  co-ordination  of  such 
plans. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  ask  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  a  question.  Does  this  mean  that  his 
department  is  going  to  take  an  active  and 
vital  role  now  in  the  control  of  emergency 
measures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  think  this  is 
very  definitely  part  of  the  intention  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  regret  to  state  that  present  indications 
are  that  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  last 
year's  drought  conditions  may  recur  this  year. 


Meteorologists'  predictions,  based  on  a 
long-term  forecast,  indicate  that  precipitation 
may  again  this  year  be  short  of  normal  in 
some  areas  of  the  province.  The  situation  is 
further  aggravated  in  eastern  Ontario  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  carry-over 
of  moisture  from  last  year.  Reports  reaching 
our  department  indicate  that  germination  has 
been  slow  and  that  pastures  are  well  behind 
the  normal  stage. 

In  an  endeavour  to  lessen  the  impact  of 
drought  conditions  on  the  farm  operator  in 
the  provision  of  fodder  for  livestock  feed,  the 
soils  and  crop  branch  is  suggesting  strongly 
that  farmers  in  the  drought  area  endeavour 
to  meet  the  situation,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  planting  of  alternative  crops.  The  re- 
placement of  unproductive  meadows  and 
pastures  is  the  first  consideration. 

It  is  suggested  that,  in  meadows  and 
pastures  seriously  depleted  of  alfalfa  and 
other  legumes,  if  the  remaining  sward  con- 
sists of  such  grasses  as  brome,  orchard,  and 
timothy,  nitrogen  at  rates  of  50-75  pound 
actual  N  per  acre  will  give  substantial  yield 
increases,  provided,  of  course,  that  sufficient 
moisture  is  present  to  make  the  nitrogen 
available.  This  can  be  applied  either  before 
cutting  or  immediately  after  to  stimulate 
regrowth. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  at  all  hopeless,  as, 
supplementary  forage  crops  still  have  con- 
siderable promise  for  increased  feed  tonnage. 
The  relatively  new  sudan-sorghum  hybrids: 
should  be  given  first  consideration.  This  heat- 
loving,  drought-resistant  crop,  once  estab- 
lished, is  capable  of  producing  20-30  tons  per 
acre  of  green  forage.  It  can  be  seeded  up  to- 
June  25.  However,  early  June  seeding  offers; 
best  chances  for  success  and  is  highly 
recommended. 

Com,  as  an  ensilage  crop,  consistently  out- 
yields  the  sudan-sorghum  hybrids.  Corn 
seeded  at  Guelph  on  June  23  last  year 
yielded  between  six  and  seven  tons  dry 
matter,  chopped,  on  September  23.  Except 
where  the  crop  is  to  be  pastured,  com  should 
be  given  preference  over  the  sudan 
sorghums.  While  early  hybrids  are  preferred, 
lack  of  seed  of  early  varieties  should  not 
deter  a  farmer  from  using  com. 
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Later  hybrids,  while  they  will  not  have  the 
grain  content,  will  produce  a  good  tonnage 
of  green  feed.  Even  the  corn  from  last  year's 
crop,  in  the  crib  or  bin,  will  do  for  this 
purpose,  so  long  as  the  germination  is  60 
per  cent  or  better.  If  using  this  seed,  it  is 
necessary  to  adjust  seeding  rate  to  allow  for 
possible  lower  germination. 

Some  farmers  are  of  the  opinion  that  oats 
has  been  underrated  as  a  forage  crop.  If 
well  established  and  grazed  rotationally,  oats 
has  good  regrowth  capabilities  and  provides 
a  worthwhile  volume  of  feed.  Two  bushels 
of  oats  plus  20  pounds  of  sudan  grass  makes 
a  satisfactory  mixture.  Oats  alone  for  pasture 
should  be  seeded  at  three  to  3.5  bushels  per 
acre. 

Without  rainfall,  seeding  delays  can  only 
result  in  seeding  into  drier  ground,  with 
consequently  poorer  establishment.  Moisture 
is  essential  for  the  germination  of  any  seed 
and,  with  soil  moisture  at  a  very  low  level,  it 
seems  advisable  to  have  some  acreage  of 
emergency  crop  planted  to  be  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  showers. 

I  would  advise  the  House  that  some  dis- 
cussions have  been  held  by  ofiBcials  of  our 
department  with  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Ottawa  on  the  subject  of  agro- 
meteorology,  with  emphasis  on  long-term 
weather  forecasts.  Current  plans  are  to 
appoint  a  special  agrometeorological  com- 
mittee to  give  specific  thought  to  the  subject, 
with  the  view  of  determining  what  develop- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  field  of  weather 
forecasts  designed  specifically  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  farm  people  of  the  province. 

In  view  of  the  situation  as  I  have  outlined 
it,  the  department  is  continuing  to  urge 
farmers  to  practise  all  possible  forms  of 
\vater  conservation.  That  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  necessity  of  conservation 
measures  is  evident  from  the  number  of  farm 
ponds  that  have  been,  or  are  being,  con- 
structed throughout  the  province. 
,  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  House  that, 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  508  farm  ponds 
were  constructed  in  the  province  and  that, 
during  the  year,  more  than  1,000  calls  were 
made  at  the  engineering  ofjBces  of  our  depart- 
ment in  connection  w^ith  the  design  and 
specifications  of  all  types  of  ponds.  At  the 
present  moriient,  there  are  374  por>d  applica- 
tions on  file.  It  is  significant  that,  during,  the 
year,  the  number  of  calls  made  by  engineers 
of  The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  seven 
times  as  great  as  during  the  previous  year. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  demand  and  interest 
will  continue  in  view  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
precipitation.   1  am  pleased  with  the  accept- 


ance of  this  programme  which  holds  so  much 
promise  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  asked 
the  extension  branch  of  our  department  in 
the  areas  concerned  to  give  every  assistance 
to  rural  people  in  providing  advice  on  how 
to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventeenth  order; 
House  in  committee  of  supply.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

( continued ) 

On  vote  509: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  CSiairman, 
most  of  us  received  in  the  mail  this  morning 
a  document  suggesting  that  there  may  be, 
and  I  quote,  "a  shocking  $ensatiaqal  t,extbook 
scandal."  Under  the  circumstances  and  in 
order  to  clear  the  air,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Educatioa  (Mr.  Davis) 
should  now  he  prepared  to  ^tate  finally,  con- 
clusively and  without  equivocation  whether 
or  not  a  baseball  cHxves  when  pitched  by  a 
skilled  pitcher.  -, 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Educati(m): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  I  have  not 
seen  this  letter  this  morning.  ;   .      M 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  wSll  send  it  tayou.  '< 

Hon.  Mr.  Dayis:  Good  idea.         >  , 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale).:  Mr,  Chaif- 
man,  I  would  like  to  speak  on  vote  ,509!- 
technological  and  trades  training  branch.  I 
do  so  to  take  issue  with  the  hon.  Ministei:  c^n 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  ambival/enqe 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  basic  question  in 
education  in  Ontario,  namely,  the  relation- 
ship between  what  has  been  variously 
described  as  the  contrast  of  education  wiflh 
training,  which  was  a  phi^ase  used  through- 
out the  statement  made  by  the  horu  Minister 
when  he  introduced  the  bill  on'  the  com- 
munity cpUe^es.  It  has  been  variously 
described  as  ^a  contrast  Ijetweeri  cultural 
aspects  of  edutaticMi  artd  vocational  aspects^."*' 
In  economic  terms  it  is  sometinnes  refeti^d 
to  as  "the  consumer  aspect  contrasted  v>vith 
tl^e  investment  ■  aspect  iof  educatiQH,r  or  in 
the  phraseology  that  the  hon.  Minister  hva^- 
self  used  in  introducing  his.  estin^ates>  "tl^e 
contrast  between  skills  arid  £acts  and  ^  atti- 
tudes arid  ideas;**^  '     '  '      '  "  '  '  " 
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It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  we  stand 
back  and  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened 
in  the  educational  structure  in  the  province, 
we  would  recognize  historically  in  the  prov- 
ince that  the  whole  ambit  of  secondary  edu- 
cation has  been  conditioned  to  a  very  high 
degree  by  the  very  narrow  funnel  at  the  top, 
of  admission  to  universities  for  higher  edu- 
cation. I  think  that  a  study  of  the  educational 
system  in  Ontario  discloses  that  that  very 
narrow  funnel  at  the  top  has  had  a  back 
pressure  throughout  the  secondary  school 
system— and  indeed,  back  into  the  primary 
system— in  conditioning  the  curriculum  of 
both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  schools 
in  terms  of  leading  to  a  higher  education  only 
through  the  universities.  I  think  this  pressure 
and  this  rigidity  within  the  system  has  in- 
hibited the  use  of  the  tremendous  potential 
which  is  certainly  now  available,  and,  I  think 
has  been  available  in  the  past  among 
secondary  school  students  because  of  their 
lack  of  higher  training  in  branches  other 
than  the  recognized  university  courses. 

I  think  this  restricting  influence  of  the 
universities— and  it  is  understandable  in  a 
sense— but  it  is  an  extremely  conservative 
attitude  of  the  universities  which  has  led  to 
a  limiting  and  a  raising  of  the  entrance  re- 
quirements into  the  universities  and  has,  I 
repeat,  produced  a  rigidity  in  the  secondary 
school  systems  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
alleviated. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  streaming 
plan  or  the  Robarts  plan  was  an  effort  to  take 
some  of  the  explosive  back  pressure  out  of 
the  educational  system  by  providing  other 
avenues  for  students  at  the  secondary  level. 
To  a  degree  it  has  been  a  pressure  valve  on 
the  educational  system,  but  has  now,  in  my 
view,  served  its  purpose  and  must  give  way 
to  what  is  in  fact  the  trend  in  education, 
certainly  throughout  the  western  world.  I  do 
not  think  this  government  can  afford  to 
ignore  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  introducing 
something  which  is  foreign  to  our  system,  it 
is  a  question  of  recognizing  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  western  world— indeed  else- 
where in  the  world— certain  trends  in  educa- 
tion are  developing,  which  are  quite  contrary 
to  the  Robarts  plan  or  to  the  streaming  plan. 

The  trend  is  very  definitely  toward  a 
common-stem  approach  to  education  with 
emphasis  on  general  education,  carrying 
through  to  a  point  somewhere  half  way  up 
the  scale  of  the  secondary  educational  system. 

Now,  another  aspect  of  this  very  same 
problem  is  that  we  all  recognize  and  know 
that  we  are  moving  into  a  society  where 
there  is  going  to  be  a  high  premium  pi  ced 
on  manpower  skills,  and  that  the   emphasis 


in-  our  educational  system  is  going  to  be 
toward  highly  skilled  jpeople  within  our; 
economy  so  that  the  Economy  and  the  pro- 
ductivity  of  the  economy  can  continue  to 
increase,  because  it  is  on  that  productivity 
that  the  whole  of  our  society  depends  to  a 
very   great  extent. 

But  the  constant  and  continuous  emphasis ,. 
which  is  being  placed  on  skilful  training  as 
distinct  from  the  general  type  of  education 
is  likely  to  lead  to  an  overbalance  in  the 
educational  system  in  favour  of  specific  skills, 
for  individual  students,  whereas  what  we  do 
in  fact  need  in  our  educational  system  at 
the  present  time  is  a  general  education.  This 
is  gradually  being  proved  to  mean  that 
people  can,  throughout  their  lifetimes,  move 
more  readily  from  one  skill  to  another  skill, 
if  they  have  a  proper  basic  grounding  in 
the  fundamentals  of  a  general  education, 
which,  of  course,  is  also  the  consumption 
aspect  of  education  or  the  cultural  aspect  of 
education,  just  as  much  as  it  is  an  education 
for  earning  their  livelihood  or  making  their 
contribution  in  what  is  becoming  a  highly 
skilled  society. 

It  seemed  to  me  in  all  the  discussions,, 
whether  it  had  to  do  with  the  university 
affairs  or  whether  it  had  to  do  with  com- 
munity colleges  or  whether  it  had  to  do  with 
The  Department  of  Education  itself,  that  the 
government  has  not  clearly  stated  in  any 
way  its'  position  on  the  contrast  between  the 
cultural  and  the  vocational,  and  the  contrast 
between  education  and  training,  and  the 
contrast  between  skills  and  attitudes.  It 
would  appear  that  the  government  simply 
feels,  and  the  hon.  Minister  simply  feels, 
that  these  two  parallel  courses  are  going  to 
continue  in  some  way  in  our  communities 
without  any  very  definite  plans  being  made  to 
recognize  the  basic  fact  that  they  are  not 
separate  trends  in  our  society  at  all,  but 
that  the  curriculum,  the  programme  and  the 
training  throughout  our  whole  educational 
system  must  be  to  intertwine  inextricably 
both  aspects  of  education  so  that  there  is  no 
one  entering  our  society  who  is  simply  a 
skilled  craftsman  without  having  a  basic 
general  education.  And  similarly,  that  the 
people  having  a  general  education  are  also 
going  to  have  the  skills  and  abilities  which 
come  from  specialization. 

Earlier  in  the  estimates  the  hon.  Minister 
dismissed  the  suggestion  made  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  our  party  (Mr.  MacDonald)  about 
the  programme  which  is  taking  place  in 
Sweden,  on  the  basis  that  that  was  foreign 
to  Ontario  and  that  we  must  preserve  what- 
ever there  is  of  uniqueness  in  our  own  society, 
in  our  own  educational  system.   We  would  be 
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the  first  to  agree  with  that  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  hon.  Minister,  in  the  light  of  the 
studies  which  have  been  made,  can  continue 
to  take  the  viewpoint  that  the  streaming 
system,  the  Robarts  plan,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  is  adequate  or  bears  any  rele- 
vance to  current  trends  in  education  through- 
out the  world.  Simply  for  the  record  and  in 
order  to  reflect  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
say,  and  to  try  to  put  on  the  record  the 
trends  throughout  the  world  in  education,  I 
would  refer  to  two  rather  brief  paragraphs 
in  the  study  group,  "Economic  aspects  of 
higher  education,"  published  by  the  organ- 
ization for  economic  co-operation  and  de- 
velopment, last  year  in  Paris.  One  of  the 
articles  deals  with  preliminary  findings  of 
the  international  study  of  university  admis- 
sions. This  study  was  undertaken  to  investi- 
gate present  conditions  of  access  to  higher 
education  throughout  the  world.  It  was 
established  jointly  by  UNESCO  and  the 
international  association  of  universities. 

Its  principal  task  was  to  explore  the  causes 
underlying  the  existing  problems  of  admission 
to  higher  education.  After  discussing  various 
problems  that  arose  within  that  field,  it  made 
some  very  pertinent  remarks  about  the  studies 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  this  field,  to 
which  I  have  been  referring  in  these  remarks. 
What  it  has  said  is: 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
secondary    school    systems    of    the    world. 
According  to  the  World  Survey  of  Educa- 
tion, a  UNESCO  publication  based  entirely 
upon  statements  submitted  throughout  gov- 
ernment channels,  half  of  the  95  countries 
which  have  complete  educational  systems, 
in  the  sense  that  they  offer  programmes  at 
all   three   levels,   had   in    1950,   secondary 
systems  which  offered  three  parallel  lines 
to  the   student.   One   line   led   directly   to 
higher  education  via  the  familiar  channels 
of   the    gymnasium,    the    college    or   other 
well    established    programme    of    general 
secondary  education.  One  line  prepared  for 
primary  school  teaching  and  one  line  pre- 
pared   for    technical    and    vocation    work. 
These    lines    separated    after    the    end    of 
primary    school.    Most    of    the    remaining 
countries  had  in  1950  two  parallel  lines  of 
general  secondary  education,  one  is  already 
described,  leading  directly  to  higher  edu- 
cation, the  other  presenting  a  common  first 
cycle   followed  by  a   split  cycle   in  which 
the  student  chose  either  teacher  training  or 
technical   education.   A   few   countries  had 
other   systems   which    might   be    described 
in  broad  terms  as  a  single  line  of  education 
either  branching  out  in  the   second   cycle 
into  separate  programmes  or  a  single  line 


operating  through  comprehensive  schools 
which  included  technical  and  teacher  train- 
ing programmes.  However,  by  1959  the 
number  of  countries  retaining  and  appar- 
ently planning  to  retain  the  three-parallel- 
line  system  had  dropped  by  almost  50  per 
cent  to  fewer  than  30,  with  the  majority 
changing  or  plarming  changes  to  the 
common  stem  type  of  secondary  pro- 
gramme dividing  only  for  the  second  part. 
Of  the  countries  following  the  two  line 
system  in  1950  numbering  about  40,  at  least 
one-third  had  also  moved  or  were  planning 
to  move  to  the  common  stem  programme. 

In  other  words,  the  general  trend  of 
movement  in  secondary  education  has  been 
toward  a  common  programme  and  for  a 
first  cycle  followed  by  a  division  at  the 
upper  level,  thus  extending  general  educa- 
tion for  all  to  a  point  about  midway  in  the 
secondary  school.  A  change  of  this  nature 
on  such  a  wide  scale  is  obviously  made  in 
response  to  a  pressing  situation,  and  in 
turn  presages  other  changes  in  the  direction 
of  further  extension  of  general  secondary 
education  which  will  probably  become 
noticeable  in  the  latter  part  of  this  decade. 
It  is  not  at  all  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason- 
able prophecy  to  suggest  that  a  similar 
series  of  changes  in  higher  education  may 
take  place  during  the  next  decade. 

I  believe  that  those  two  paragraphs  illustrate 
the  world-wide  nature  of  the  trend  which  is 
developing  in  secondary  education  and  how 
much  out  of  step  the  present  educational 
policy  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  when 
compared  with  that  comprehensive  and 
definitive  study  which  was  made  of  the 
secondary  school  systems. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister should  now,  in  these  estimates,  state 
his  viewpoint  as  to  what  his  intentions  are  to 
depart  from  the  stream  system  into  what 
is  referred  to  as  the  common  stem  approach 
to  secondary  education.  He  should  also  state 
very  clearly  that  the  intention,  so  far  as  the 
secondary  school  system,  so  far  as  the  com- 
munity colleges  are  concerned,  is  to  provide 
within  the  framework  of  those  levels  of  edu- 
cation this  inextricable  intertwining  of  the 
two  aspects  of  education  which  are  going  to 
be  so  very  important  both  to  the  economy 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the  general 
well-being,  the  general  educational  level,  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just 
comment  on  this  very  briefly.  I  really  thought 
I  had  dealt  with  this  before.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  answer  this  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology.  If  you 
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were  to  check  carefully,  for  instance,  the 
curriculum  existing  at  Ryerson  or  the  other 
institutes  of  technology,  you  would  find  that  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  academic  work  is 
required.  This,  of  course,  I  think,  will  be- 
come general  as  far  as  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology  are  concerned. 

I  did  relate  to  the  House,  and  I  made  the 
observation,  it  is  not  that  we  ignore  what  is 
going  on  in  these  other  jurisdictions,  but 
you  have  to  assess  individual  needs  within 
the  jurisdictions.  I  think  one  could  say  there 
has  been  a  slightly  different  traditional 
approach  to  education  in  many  western  Euro- 
pean countries  through  the  gymnasia  up  into 
university,  but  the  percentage  of  students 
retained  in  the  secondary— if  you  could  call 
it  secondary— system  is  lower,  and  has  been 
lower,  in  many  of  the  European  countries, 
particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  would  perhaps  take  issue  with  the  theory 
that  most  jurisdictions  are  moving  towards— 
as  the  hon.  member  refers  to  it— the  common 
stem  approach.  I  think,  quite  frankly,  it  could 
be  traditional  in  Europe  that  there  has  been 
a  much  sharper  division  between  the  academic 
and  the  technical  vocational.  I  think  there 
will  be  a  tendency— and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  predict  this— in  some  American  states  to- 
wards the  type  of  programme  that  we  have 
instituted  here  in  Ontario.  I  think  you  will 
find  some  of  the  other  provinces  of  Canada 
will  be  moving  more  rapidly  than  they  have 
in  the  past  into  what  we  call  the  programme 
one  situation. 

We  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  this,  that  the  secondary  school 
students  should  have  as  broad  a  basis  as 
possible  in  their  entire  approach  to  education. 
I  think  I  mentioned  this  when  I  was  replying 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald). 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  common  year  is  grade 
9  except,  quite  frankly,  for  the  occupational 
courses.  I  think  even  at  the  UNESCO  meeting 
there  was  unanimous  agreement  that  for  this 
group  of  students  at  least  you  related  a 
different  type  of  programme  to  their  needs. 

But  taking  students  generally,  whether  they 
be  in  the  four  or  five  year  programme— and 
once  again  you  are  discussing  in  many  juris- 
dictions just  a  four  year  programme  not  five 
years  at  the  secondary  level— forty  per  cent 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  shop  work  or  the 
vocational  work  in  the  four  year  technological 
programmes  and  50  per  cent  is  spent  on 
academic.  The  academic  work  in  many  areas 
relates  to  the  same  work  you  would  be  getting 
in  the  five  year  stream.  We  think  we  are 
maintaining  a  very  excellent  balance  to  give 


the  students  sufficient  flexibility  so  that  they 
can  adapt  to  change. 

We  are  not— and  I  make  this  very  clear, 
Mr.  Chairman— we  are  not  giving  students 
specific  skilled  training.  We  are  trying  to 
interest  them  in  a  wide  area,  whether  it  be 
in  electronics  or  technician  courses  at  the 
high  school  so  that  they  can  move,  if  five 
years  hence  they  need  to,  into  other  areas  of 
skilled  work.  We  are  maintaining  a  very 
high  percentage  of  broad  academic  content. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  curriculum  here, 
if  it  is  studied  carefully  and  the  situation 
assessed,  is  not  such  a  great  departure  from 
what  they  are  contemplating  in  the  report 
to  which  the  hon,  member  referred.  I  say, 
I  think  you  will  find  a  trend  in  this  general 
direction  in  many  other  jurisdictions. 

They  have  found,  as  I  stated  on  the  com- 
munity college  bill  debate,  with  the  straight 
academic  approach,  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence in  most  American  states  to  grade  12  and 
on  into  the  junior  college  or  community 
college  that  there  is  perhaps— hon.  members 
who  were  on  the  tour  with  the  youth  com- 
mittee will  recall  from  discussions  where  the 
principals  or  the  leaders  of  the  community 
colleges  took  part— an  interest  in  having  at 
least  some  introductory  work  in  the  tech- 
nological area  at  the  secondary  level.  They 
are  establishing  the  system  with  no  training 
or  no  interest  in  this  area  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  no  hesitation,  as  far  as  the  hon. 
member  is  concerned,  as  to  just  what  position 
we  take.  We  are  very  much  in  support  of 
taking  a  broad  academic  approach  to  all 
three  streams,  but  at  the  same  time  we  think 
that  having  certain  of  these  subjects  available 
to  our  students  has  been  the  main  reason  why 
they  are  remaining  within  the  school  system 
for  a  longer  period  of  time.  We  think  they 
will  be  able  to  adjust  economically  and 
socially,  to  the  very  much  changed  conditions 
that  we  will  face. 

As  I  say,  I  think  that  the  trend  that  is 
established  here  is  not  out  of  keeping  with 
what  is  happening  in  other  jurisdictions.  They 
started  from  a  different  base.  They  started, 
I  think,  from  a  much  more  rigid  approach 
to  education  than  we  have  had  here.  I  hope 
we  are  achieving  something  here  that  is  close 
to  the  happy  medium.  We  are,  of  course, 
keeping  an  eye  on  this  and  interesting  our- 
selves in  what  is  happening  in  other  juris- 
dictions, but  our  reaction  to  date  is  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  number  of  specific  ques- 
tions   I   would   like   to   raise    with   the   hon. 
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Minister,  but  let  me  come  back  and  add  a 
footnote  to  the  extended  comments  I  made 
in  my  introductory  statement  on  this  point. 

I  was  talking  a  bit  at  cross-purposes,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  has  made  it  clear  now  that 
he  believes  people  are  moving  in  our  direc- 
tion, rather  than  in  the  direction— as  my  hon. 
colleague  from  Riverdale  pointed  out— sug- 
gested in  an  overall,  comprehensive  survey  of 
secondary  and  post-secondary  education  in 
the  world  carried  out  by  UNESCO. 

The  basic  point  is  this:  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  agree  that  we  need  skills  in  the 
kind  of  technological  aids  we  have  available, 
but  the  significant  point  is  that  you  cannot 
give  these  skills  by  starting  an  early  stream- 
ing, because  the  student  has  not  adequate 
general  education  as  a  base. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  agree  with  it  in  prin- 
ciple—and I  think  this  is  rather  significant.  If 
I  might  just  emphasize  the  point  before  I  go 
ahead  and  cope  with  your  alleged  agreement 
and  show  that  I  think  there  is  some  area  of 
disagreement  here  that  we  have  to  take  a 
look  at  it— it  is  rather  significant  that  about 
1959,  to  quote  the  actual  date  in  the  quota- 
tion that  my  hon.  friend  from  Riverdale  has 
put  on  record,  there  emerged  this  new  trend 
which  has  resulted  in  half  of  the  country 
moving  back  toward  what  he  called  the 
"common  stem"  approach.  Under  it  you 
make  absolutely  certain  that  the  student  gets 
a  basic  general  education,  in  the  belief  that 
skills  can  be  acquired  later.  Indeed,  if  you 
do  not  have  your  basic  education,  you  will 
not  have  the  adaptability  assured  by  a  basic 
education  to  change  your  skills  throughout 
life,  as  you  may  have  to  do,  two  or  three 
times. 

Let  me  try  to  make  my  point  this  way.  I 
was  rather  interested  to  receive  a  letter  from 
a  person  who  is  very  familiar  with  post- 
secondary  education  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  at  the  technical  and  technological 
level.  His  comment  was  this.  He  said  that 
he  had  had  a  fair  bit  of  experience  with 
people  in  the  four-year  commercial  courses 
and  that  he  was  convinced  that  for  most  of 
them  it  is  pointless  to  talk  about  higher 
education,  because  they  lack  the  necessary 
base  in  maths  and  English.  He  went  on  to 
say: 

I    am    equally    convinced    that    most    of 

these  students  can   acquire   that  base,  but 

surely   the   place   to   acquire    it    is   in   high 

school. 

In  other  words,  the  hon.  Minister  says,  "We 
recognize  what  is  needed,  so  we  are  building 


community  colleges."  The  community  col- 
lege is  going  to  pick  up  after  grade  12,  but 
here  is  somebody  who  is  fairly  familiar  with 
coping  with  students  from  the  grade  12  level, 
and  his  conclusion  is  that  it  is  idle  to  talk 
about  higher  education  for  many  of  these 
because  they  simply  have  not  got  the  basic 
education  in  mathematics  and  English. 

This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  is  nO 
point  in  talking  about  community  colleges 
that  will  carry  on  beyond  grade  12  because 
in  the  lower  streams— if  I  may  describe  them 
as  such— we  have  not  provided  those  who  are 
going  to  grade  12  and  are  not  going  on  to 
university  with  the  adequate  educational  base 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  skills  that  are 
needed  in  modern  society.  Here  is  the  point 
that  I  think  we  have  to  focus  attention  on. 

In  my  introductory  statement  I  said  that 
I  was  one  of  those  who  supported  the 
Robarts  plan  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Robarts  plan;  I  pleaded  for  years  after  I 
got  into  this  Legislature,  prior  to  its  intro- 
duction. But  it  is  rather  significant  and,  I 
think,  confirms  my  suggestion,  that  because 
we  were  so  late  in  introducing  it,  it  was  out 
of  date  almost  as  quickly  as  we  started  to 
introduce  it.  We  started  to  introduce  it  about 
1959  or  1960,  the  thought  and  the  discussion 
on  it— no,  the  actual  date  was  about  1961, 
as  a  matter  of  fact— it  was  right  in  the  middle 
of  another  convention,  the  leadership  con- 
vention. 

Actually,  two  or  three  years  before  we  got 
around  to  establishing  this,  other  countries 
that  had  had  it  for  years  were  recognizing 
the  inadequacies  of  it  in  terms  of  giving  a 
broad  enough  basic  education  to  be  able  to 
acquire  the  necessary  skills  at  a  later  stage. 

What  adaptation  can  be  made  of  this,  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  enough  of  a  technician 
to  know,  but  I  submit  the  view  of  this  person 
who  has  a  lot  of  contact  with  students  at  the 
post-secondary  level  from  grade  12  and  who 
says  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  higher  education 
because  they  do  not  have  the  basis  to  acquire 
higher  education.  This  is  the  point  we  have 
to  take  a  look  at,  and  this  is  what  you  are 
going  to  do  in  your  community  colleges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think, 
too,  that  we  .should  clear  up  this  problem. 
This  gentleman  who  is  referring  to  this,  of 
course,  has  not  had  any  four-year  graduates 
yet  from  the  reorganized  programme,  because 
they  do  not  come  out  until  a  year  from  now. 
I  Uiink  he  is  referring  to  the  commercial 
students  who,  over  a  period  of  years,  per- 
haps were  put  into  the  commercial  course 
at  the  high  school  under  the  plans  that  then 
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existed,  and  they  were  not  too  complete— I 
think  we  have  to  be  very  frank  about  this. 
The  students  were  not  getting  the  same  treat- 
ment they  are  getting  under  the  reorganized 
programme.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  really 
assess  this  yet,  because  we  have  had  no  four- 
year  commercial  graduates;  we  will  not  have 
them  until  a  year  from  this  June.  There  are 
no  graduates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  suggesting  that 
there  is  a  broader  education  up  to  grade  12 
provided  by  the  new  commercial  courses? 

Hon,  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
four-year  and  even  the  five-year  commercial 
or  business  and  commerce  stream,  as  it  has 
been  established  now,  has  a  much  broader 
base  academically  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  and,  as  I  say,  when  you  try  to 
relate  this  to  European  jurisdictions— and  I 
am  not  that  familiar  with  it— I  think  you  will 
find  they  had  a  much  more  rigid  approach  to 
their  technical  or  vocational  training.  It  was 
far  more  specialized  than  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  here  in  our  school  system,  and 
I  think  one  would  have  to  look  at  and  make 
a  very  thorough  study  of  the  systems  in 
Europe  before  one  could  draw  a  valid  com- 
parison. It  all  depends  on  the  starting  point 
as  to  where  you  are  going  and  what  you  are 
achieving. 

When  hon.  members  suggest  that  they  are 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction  from  ours,  I 
think  they  have  to  evaluate  very  carefully 
where  they  are  starting  from  and  it  may  be 
that  we  are  not  too  far  apart  at  this  present 
time. 

There  is  a  high  academic  content;  we  in- 
sist on  this,  we  are  very  concerned  with  this, 
even  in  the  occupational  courses.  We  are 
trying  to  give  these  youngsters— who  are,  quite 
frankly,  learning  how  to  be  service-station 
attendants— courses  in  English  and  mathe- 
matics in  order  to  give  them  as  broad  an  ex- 
perience as  we  possibly  can.  There  is  no 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  type  of 
approach  has  been  instrumental  in  retaining 
many  of  these  youngsters  in  the  school  sys- 
tem and  this  is  why  I  think  we  and  you  have 
to  go  jurisdiction  by  jurisdiction.  We  have 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  young  people  in 
our  secondary  system  compared  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  leave 
the  matter  there  for  this  year.  In  the  fullness 
of  another  year— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  will  have  a  better 
idea  then. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  an  assortment 
of  questions  on  which  I  would  like  to  have 
some  elaboration  from  the  hon.  Minister. 

I  was  interested  in  a  number  of  the  courses 
that  were  under  consideration  in  the  tech- 
nological and  trades  training  branch,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  testimony  of  the  former 
superintendent,  Mr.  Johnston.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  the  record  and  the  assess- 
ment of  the  new  technicians*  course  worked 
out  in  conjunction  with  the  construction 
industry?  Second,  I  was  extremely  interested 
in  the  spelling  out  of  courses  made  available 
for  small  businessmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Freeman),  ex- 
pounded our  views  on  the  problems  of  the 
small  businessmen  surviving  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  our  competitive  system  today,  and 
he  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
is  a  lack  of  know-how  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
dividual operator  who  increasingly  had  to 
cope  with  a  very  complex  kind  of  economy. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  those 
who  have  been  directing  the  destinies  of  the 
Ontario  development  agency  have  discovered 
that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  on  the  part 
of  industry,  in  some  instances,  is  not  credit, 
not  money,  but  just  more  know-how.  They 
simply  do  not  know  how  to  operate  their 
businesses  in  an  efficient,  modem  way. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  courses 
which  are  going  to  be  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  small  businessmen  to  become  more 
efficient  as  managers  are  extremely  useful 
and  perhaps  as  great  a  contribution  as  any- 
thing else  to  helping  small  businessmen  to 
survive.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  might 
report  on  what  experience  there  has  been  on 
that  and  what  likelihood  of  expansion  there 
is,  if  any. 

Third  in  this  category  of  questions,  I  was 
most  interested  in  the  suggestion  that  there 
was  in  the  offing  a  possibility  of  duplicating 
the  Leaside  in-plant  study  in  three  parts  of 
the  province:  one  in  eastern  Ontario,  one  in 
northwestern  Ontario,  and  one  in  southwestern 
Ontario.  This  was  just  prospective  last 
September.  Has  anything  developed  on  this 
prospect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  taking 
them  in  order,  it  is  too  early  to  determine 
yet  the  effectiveness  of  the  construction 
technicians'  course,  as  it  has  been  in  its  first 
year  only.  These  people  will  be  going  into 
industry  for  the  summer  months  and  we  are 
very  enthused  to  date  by  the  response.  We 
think  it  has  been  a  very  excellent  course. 
The  students  apparently  are  more  than  con- 
tent with  it  and  once  again,  we  will  have  to 
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see  on  graduation  just  how  effective  it  has 
been. 

We  liave  also  had  discussions  with  the 
plastics  industry  and  with  the  Royal  college 
of  dental  surgeons,  the  lumbering  association, 
the  association  of  land  surveyors,  the  optical 
and  photographic  industries,  even  the  Ontario 
association  of  architects— to  try  to  establish 
technician  courses— and  you  might  call  them, 
once  again,  paraprofessional  courses— to  relate 
to  their  specific  situations,  and  we  anticipate 
that  we  will  develop  courses  from  these  dis- 
cussions, along  similar  patterns  to  the  con- 
struction technicians'   course. 

With  respect  to  small  business  manage- 
ment, I  have  attended  two  or  three  of  their 
graduations.  I  think  that  this  course  is  an 
area  that  is  being  very  helpful  to  small  busi- 
nessmen. We  have  had  more  than  135 
courses  in  this  province.  They  are  sponsored 
usually  by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
or  the  board  of  trade.  The  enrolment  has 
been  excellent.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
has  been  very  kind  in  its  attitude  and  remarks 
about  the  course.  It  felt  the  course  has  been 
most  helpful  in  the  areas  across  the  province 
where  it  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  aggregate 
enrolment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  enrolment  would  average,  and  this 
is  just  a  guess,  somewhere  around  30  or  so, 
perhaps  30  to  40  per  course. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  About  1,000  altogether 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  would  be  roughly 
1,000,  about  1,100,  I  think,  maybe  shghtly 
more  than  that  to  date.  As  the  communities 
or  the  chambers  of  commerce  show  interest, 
we  intend  to  expand  this  facility  to  the 
extent  that  the  need  is  shown.  We  think  we 
have  some  very  good  personnel  and  we  have, 
we  believe,  very  good  courses. 

With  respect  to  the  Leaside  project  experi- 
ment, we  are  involved  now  in  Peterborough, 
Kitchener  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  we  have 
discussions  under  way  with  one  or  two  other 
centres  to  continue  this  programme,  which  I 
would  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be 
doing  more  of.  It  is  a  unique  type  of  pro- 
gramme, and  as  I  said  to  the  House  the  other 
day,  we  have  had  inquiries  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Europe  as  to  this  approach 
to  upgrading  or  retraining  on  the  job  and  we 
look  forward  to  an  extension  of  this. 
Although  it  does  take  substantial  interest  on 
the  part  of  industry,  we  cannot  do  this  type 
of  programme  alone.    But  these  are  the  three 


centres    where    this    project    is    now    being 
extended. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume 
from  what  the  hon.  Minister  says,  that  he  is 
considering  it,  it  is  not  actually  estabhshed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  is  in  the  process  of 
being  established. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Dealing  with  this  latter 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  distressing 
thing  and  I  am  not  laying  the  blame  wholly 
on  the  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  established  in  those 
other  three  centres.    It  is  operating. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  established? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  that  undercuts  the 
comment  I  was  going  to  make.  The  basic 
problem  until  now  has  been  the  limited 
interest  on  the  part  of  industry  and  therefore 
the  difficulty  of  getting  an  acceptance  of  this 
kind  of  programme.  If  the  hon.  Minister 
was  going  to  tell  me  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  the  same  thing  he  told  me  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  that  this 
was  still  under  study,  it  would  have  under- 
lined our  basic  problem  pretty  seriously. 
However,  perhaps  with  these  four  experi- 
ments, we  will  have  enough  of  an  incentive 
for  others  to  move  into  the  picture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  we  have  moved 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  I  think  we 
have  been  able  to  establish  the  validity  of 
this  approach. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  final 
point  in  this  connection.  Let  me  come  back 
to  what  I  think  is  the  basic  requirement.  I 
tried  to  underline  it  in  my  concluding  re- 
marks during  my  introduction  in  quotations 
from  the  testimony  of  the  select  committee— 
what  is  being  done  by  way  of  research  in  this 
branch  in  terms  of  assessing  the  new  areas 
in  which  it  might  set  up  classes.  The  prop- 
osition that  there  is  only  one  man  engaged 
in  research,  I  think  as  I  said  earlier,  is  a 
little  short  of  ludicrous.  I  know  that  it  might 
be  argued  that  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion may  not  be  the  place  to  do  it— it  may  be 
The  Department  of  Labour,  it  may  be  in 
Ottawa— but  let  us  forget  the  relative  merits 
of  where  it  should  be  done,  because  surely 
The  Department  of  Education,  where  you  are 
going  to  be  instituting  these  classes,  is  good, 
and  perhaps  better,  than  any  other  area. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter—and to  seek  his  comments— that  it  would 
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be  a  good  expenditure  of  money  to  develop 
a  corps  of  even   12  or   15  people,  perhaps 

■  even  more,  who  M^ould  be  combing  this 
province,  sitting  down,  with  the  various 
agencies  in  industries,  pursuing  in  detail  the 
development  of  an  interest  in  this  kind  of 
course  and  then  back  to  the  development 
of  the  course  itself  so  that  it  could  be 
instituted.  If  there  is  not  this  kind  of  leader- 
ship given  at  the  centre  we  are  not  going  to 
have  the  kind  of  development,  or  the  pro- 
portions of  the  development,  that  we  need 
across  the  province.  Even  worse,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  some  instances  we  are  going  to  have 
developments  that  will  be  obsolete  before 
they  get  established  because  it  will  be  a  well- 
meaning  intention  on  the  part  of  local  people 
who  have  access  to  the  funds,  to  build  build- 
ings. They  will  go  ahead  and  build  them  and 
institute    courses    that    will    be    based    on 

[obsolete  skills. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  can  give  us 
some  assurance  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 

:  pretty    serious    expansion    of    the    research 

'aspects  of  this  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  hon.  member's  point  really  is  well 
taken.  This  is— and  I  am  not  making  apologies 
—a  relatively  new  programme,  it  has  kept  us 
busy  actually  working  out  the  many  courses 
we  have  to  date  and  we  think  we  have  been 
really  fairly  successful  in  this  area.  The  ques- 
tion   of    research,    whether    research,    as    we 

Jcnow  it,  should  be  done  by,  say.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  The  Department  of 
Labour,  particularly  the  federal  Department 
of  Labour  that  has  been  giving  us  some 
very  good  guidance  in  this  area— I  think  is 
immaterial.   The   fact   remains   that   in   some 

[  way  or  other  it  must  be  done.  We  have  two 
professors  from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  presently  doing  research  on  the 
validity  of  programme  5,  tracing  case  his- 
tories, seeing  how  effective  the  courses  are 
and  whether  there  should  be  something 
further  done  in  this  area.  The  Department  of 
Labour  is  doing  a  survey  now,  I  think  it  is  in 
the  Cornwall  area,  in  conjunction  with  our 
branch  to  determine  the  type  of  courses  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  training  within  that 
particular  situation  and  through  our  own  dis- 
cussions—and whether  you  can  call  this  re- 
search such  as  we  had  with  the  construction 
industry  and  are  presently  engaged  in  with 
these  other  aspects  of  industry— really  this  is 
a  form,  I  guess,  of  research  in  order  to  estab- 
lish these  courses. 

It  is  difficult— and  I  am  not  making  excuses 
for  industry  either— it  is,  I  think,  difficult  for 
industry  even,  to  predict  accurately  their  man- 


power skill  requirements  for,  say,  10  years 
hence.  This  is  a  problem,  I  would  think,  for 
them  as  well.  And  this  is  why  we  get  back  to 
the  discussions  we  had  before,  that  no  matter 
what  types  of  courses  are  developed,  we  have 
to  give  them  as  broad  a  base  educationally 
as  we  can  so  that  as  new  skills  develop,  new 
techniques  develop.  They  can  adapt  to  them, 
and  this  is,  of  course,  what  we  are  hoping 
to  build  into  the  entire  system  so  that  no 
matter  what  retraining  or  upgrading  course 
is  given— as  you  will  know  at  these  programme 
5  centres  we  are  trying  to  give  them  English, 
maths,  and  some  general  subjects  so  that  they 
can,  if  necessary,  adapt  some  time  in  the 
future. 

To  be  specific,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  research,  just  how  or  what  will  evolve 
and  whether  you  refer  to  it  as  specifically 
research  or  a  question  of  co-operation  with 
our  branch  and  The  Department  of  Labour 
and  industry,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members 
that  we  think  we  can  evolve  some  pattern  that 
will  do  this  effectively.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  term  "research"  is  the  proper  one.  It  may 
be.  But  whatever  it  is,  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  we  are  aware  of  the  problem  and 
we  intend  to  work  something  out  that  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
final  area  that  I  would  like  to  explore  with 
the  hon.  Minister.  Let  me  set  the  context  by 
a  brief  quotation  from  a  study  of  the  univer- 
sity presidents  on  community  colleges.  They 
say: 

At  the  present  time  70  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  province  live  within  25 
miles  of  a  university.  With  the  proposed 
extensions  of  university  work  through  off- 
campus  colleges  that  percentage  may  well 
be  increased  to  over  90. 

And  I  may  interject  here,  I  find  that  a  little 
difficult- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  From  our  impression  I 
think  it  is  a  shade  high. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  Well,  I  am  glad  to 
have  my  suspicions  confirmed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  not  actually 
analyzed  this,  we  are  in  the  process  of  doing 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  study  continues: 

It  would  never  reach  100  because  of  the 
vast  areas  of  the  sparsely  settled  north,  but 
we  understand  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  providing  boarding  allowances  for 
students  from  the  isolated  points  in  order 
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to  give  them  equal  opportunity  for  higher 
education.  Residential  accommodation  for 
a  proportion  of  the  students  is  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  planning  of  all  Ontario  univer- 
sities. 

Now,  my  comment  is  with  reference  not  only 
to  universities  but  to  the  whole  range  of 
post-secondary  development  that  we  now 
have  in  the  envisaged  community  colleges. 
Is  the  hon.  Minister  in  a  position  to  indicate 
whether  the  government  has  made  up  its 
mind  on  the  proposition  of  boarding  allow- 
ances, which  presumably  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  students  to  come  and  live  in 
existing  accommodation;  and  secondly,  is  the 
hon.  Minister  in  a  position  also  to  give  us  a 
clear  picture  of  how  far  the  government  might 
go  in  terms  of  providing  residential  accom- 
modation for  students,  not  only  in  any  of 
these  developments  that  take  place  in  the 
north,  but  again,  as  has  been  drawn  to  my 
attention,  in  some  of  our  technological  in- 
stitutes in  the  south?  For  example,  take  the 
Eastern  Ontario  institute  of  technology  in 
Ottawa.  Here  you  have  students  drawn  from 
across  the  11  counties  of  eastern  Ontario. 
They  simply  cannot  go  home,  they  have  to 
be  in  Ottawa,  they  might  as  well  be  500  miles 
from  home  as  the  50,  60,  70  or  up  to  100 
miles  that  they  may  be  away.  I  am  told  that 
until  there  is  more  extensive  development  of 
student  co-operative  facilities  or  some  other 
kind  of  facility  at  the  student  level,  this  poses 
a  very  serious  hardship  on  those  who  happen 
to  come  from  outside  the  city  of  Ottawa 
itself,  beyond  commuting  distance.  So  my 
questions  are  really:  What  is  the  government 
policy  on  boarding  allowances?  What  is  its 
policy  on  assistance  for  construction  of 
residences  in  the  new  post-secondary  develop- 
ment, not  only  in  northern  Ontario  but  some 
sections  of  the  south? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  matter  of  policy  at  the  moment,  and  as  I 
stated  in  my  statement  on  the  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology,  we  envisage 
them  as  being  commuter-type  institutions. 
While  I  think  the  figure  that  is  mentioned 
in  the  presidents'  brief  is  high,  actually,  if 
you  were  to  encircle  the  existing  university, 
say,  with  a  radius  of  40  miles— which  is  I 
think  within  commuting  distance,  certainly 
secondary  students  are  travelling  this  far  for 
their  classes— you  would  cover  a  very  major 
portion  of  the  population  here  in  southern 
Ontario.  There  is  no  question  about  this.  I 
would  think,  as  the  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology  are  established,  that  in 
southern  Ontario  we  would  like  to  do  it 
without  establishing  residential  facilities. 


At  the  Lethbridge  junior  college,  for 
instance,  they  are  commuting  40  miles  even 
to  this  post-secondary  institution,  in  order 
to  attend  school. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  they  supply  buses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  they  have  to  do  this 
on  their  own. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  a  pretty  major 
factor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right.  Now,  in 
dealing  with  the  question  in  Northern 
Ontario  we  are  in  the  process  of  actually 
entering  into  a  scheme  at  Kirkland  Lake  to 
have  residential  facilities  perhaps  available 
there  for  the  students  and  I  would  anticipate 
this  might  extend  as  far  as  other  establish- 
ments in  the  remote  sections  of  the  province. 
The  question  of  Ottawa  has  not  been  raised 
with  us,  quite  frankly,  as  to  whether  more 
students  might  attend  if  there  were  residential 
accommodation.  This  we  would  have  to 
assess,  but  I  think  the  hon.  member  will 
appreciate  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  pro- 
gramme to  get  into— providing  facilities— if  it 
is  at  all  possible  for  the  students  to  commute. 
We  would  like  to  encourage  this  type  of 
development,  and  place  the  colleges  where 
they  can  attend. 

As  to  the  possibility  that  the  present  rates 
of  allowances  for  students  be  raised,  I  think 
they  were  anticipating  something  that  maybe 
was  not  in  the  last  federal  budget.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  There  is 
certainly  no  plan  here  at  this  stage  because 
we  do  have  the  assistance  in  the  form  of 
bursary  scholarships  and  perhaps  the  Canada 
student  loans  really  would  be  adequate  for 
many  of  the  students  who  are  moving  into 
the  urban  centres.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  what  they  were  thinking  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  While  I  examined  it 
carefully,  it  gives  no  indication  from  where 
they  are  expected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  From  where  they  are 
expected?  I  do  not  know  either. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  responsibility  of  the  hon.  Minister's  de- 
partment to  keep  the  courses  in  our  tech- 
nological and  trade  training  schools  right 
up  to  date,  is,  of  course,  very  great.  I  can 
remember  hearing  discussion  in  this  House 
some  time  ago  as  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  old  trades  such  as  woodworking  would 
no  longer  be  emphasized  and  that  trades 
training  right  up  to  date  would  be  the  goal. 
In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
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attention  of  the  House  the  report  of  a  speech 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Canadian  furni- 
ture manufacturers'  association  at  a  conven- 
tion recently  held  in  Toronto.  I  will  not  read 
very  much  of  it  but  he  states  specifically  that 
400  trained  people  are  required  now  in  On- 
tario alone  and  more  will  be  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  deals  with  the  requirements  of 
the  woodworking  trade  itself,  particularly  in 
the  furniture  construction  business.  His  claim 
is  that  the  industry  is  being  retarded  by  the 
lack  of  adequately  trained  people  who  will 
work  in  these  factories. 

The  furniture  construction  business  is  of 
some  special  importance  in  Ontario.  It  uses 
one  of  our  native  products,  wood,  and  not 
only  that  but  it  is  not  a  type  that  can  be 
automated  on  a  grand  style.  It  provides 
small  industries  that  are  readily  set  up  in 
-parts  of  this  province  outside  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area.  His  comment  along 
these  lines  indicates  that  in  his  view  the  lack 
of  planning  is  a  disgrace  and  I  quote  him 
on  this.  In  his  advice  to  the  educational 
authorities,  he  says,  and  I  quote:  "Stop 
yakking  and  get  going." 

Although  a  great  deal  of  research  has  been 
undertaken  as  far  as  the  hon.  Minister  is 
concerned,  perhaps  the  direct  chaimels  of 
communication  between  the  industries  of  the 
province  and  those  who  set  up  the  curriculum 
are  something  less  than  clear  and  the  hon. 
Minister  should  take  steps  to  see  that  the 
provisions  required  by  our  own  industries  are 
met.  Woodworking  is  one,  the  needle  trades 
are  apparently  another.  There  has  been  some 
considerable  discussion  about  importing 
labour  to  fill  these  needs.  I  wonder  just 
what  the  clear  channels  of  direct  contact  are. 
We  are  delighted  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
say  considerable  research  is  being  undertaken 
by  his  department  and  The  Department  of 
Labour,  but  naturally  even  ahead  of  that 
come  the  direct  and  immediate  requirements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
programmes  going  on  in  the  needle  trade. 
Dealing  with  the  furniture  programme,  there 
have  been  sessions  with  the  furniture  manu- 
facturers' association  and  they  have  suggested 
to  us  that  we  establish  shops  within  our  high 
schools  in  the  Kitchener  area,  where  the  high 
school  students  would  be  asked  to  specialize 
in  specific  skills.  This  departs,  quite  frankly, 
from  the  basic  principle  we  are  attempting 
to  maintain  and  the  one  that  we  have  been 
discussing  here  this  morning  of  keeping  the 
programme  in  high  schools  as  broad  as  we 
can. 

We  have  suggested  that  we  estabhsh  the 
technicians'     course     for    the     woodworking 


people  within  the  institutes  of  technology  at 
a  vocational  centre,  because,  as  I  gather  it, 
furniture-making  today  is  becoming  a  fairly 
technical  operation  and  it  is  the  technician 
who  is  required.  I  would  envisage  that  this 
type  of  course  would  be  developed. 

We  do  hesitate  to  introduce  into  the  high 
school  in  this  one  specific  area  a  specific 
highly  specialized  course.  While  we  are  very 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  industry, 
perhaps  this  would  be  more  adequately  done, 
say,  in  night  school  accommodation  or  in 
some  other  approach.  But  we  hesitate  to  do 
this  as  part  of  the  regular  school  programme. 
This  might  perhaps  be  unwise. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  anything  be  done  to  take  away 
from  a  basic  education  that  is  as  broad  as 
possible,  particularly  in  our  high  schools.  Onw 
of  the  main  criticisms  that  we  have  of  the 
proposed  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology is  that  we  do  not  feel  the  hon. 
Minister  has  taken  proper  cognizance  of  the 
importance  of  this  broad  education  but,  it 
seems  to  me  that  with  the  number  of  special 
programmes  that  are  available  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  needs  of  this 
particular  industry  could  be  met  and  could 
be  met  rather  readily.  We  know  the  draw- 
backs of  the  operation  of  programme  5  in 
many  areas,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  suitable  programme  that  will  give  them 
good  jobs  when  they  graduate  and  this 
accounts  for  the  large  percentage  of  drop- 
outs from  the  programme  5  area.  While  I 
am  in  this  area,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
could  give  us  again  specific  statistics  relating 
to  the  drop-out  rate  in  programme  5  ejffort. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  as  of  the  month  of 
March,  the  completions,  or  at  least  the  dis- 
continued, were  roughly  753;  there  were 
3,062  additions;  initially  there  were  8,149  in 
the  course.  This  would  mean  that  the  drop- 
out rate  would  be  roughly  about  20  per  cent 
—20  or  25— and  what  we  hope  to  determine 
in  the  surveys  that  are  being  conducted  now 
with  the  assistance  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  is  specifically  why  they  are  drop- 
ping out. 

We  think  from  the  information  we  have 
had  to  date  they  are  finding  jobs.  This  is 
really  why  they  are  leaving  the  course.  I 
would  say  close  to  75  per  cent— perhaps  70* 
per  cent— of  the  trainees  do  complete  the 
course,  and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  90  per  cent— 85  to  90— have 
been  finding  jobs  when  they  have  completed 
their  training. 

We  are   anxious   to  find  out  exactly  why 
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they  are  leaving  the  course,  whether  it  is  too 
difficult,  whether  they  just  lose  interest;  we 
think  it  is  primarily  because  they  have  found 
some  suitable  employment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  agree  with  the  hon. 
Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  an  out- 
standingly important  project  that  we  know 
precisely  why  they  do  leave  the  programme 
5  courses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Certainly  the  amendment  of 
these  courses  should  be  fairly  easy.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  said  time  and  time  again  that 
they  should  be  kept  flexible,  that  they  can 
proN'ide  immediate  training  as  needs  come  up, 
and  this  of  course  would  be  impossible 
unless  we  knew  the  reason  we  were  losing 
such  a  large  number  of  the  people  concerned. 

Before  we  leave  this  vote,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  the 
federal  government  accepts  any  responsibility 
other  than  the  financial  responsibility  with 
the  research  and  the  general  overseeing  of 
the  courses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  they  assume,  of 
course,  50  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  I  would 
be  very  frank,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  say  they 
have  been  very  helpful  as  far  as  advice  is 
concerned  with  regard  to  requirements  for 
courses.  We  have  had  very  excellent  co- 
operation with  the  federal  authorities.  There 
is  no  question  about  this,  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  the  present  programme  is 
going  to  extend  indefinitely,  as  far  as  the 
federal  contributions  are  concerned,  both  in 
this  area  and  in  the  development  of  vocational 
schools  across  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  not  sure  about  this.  We  had  a  meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Education  a  week  ago 
Tuesday  here  in  Toronto,  and  this  is  one 
.subject  that  we  asked  be  discussed.  We  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  request  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  give  some  indication  as  to  whether 
the  agreement  would  be  extended  beyond 
March  31,  1967.  We  have  no  indications  of 
this  at  the  moment,  and,  of  course,  for  our 
own  planning  we  tliink  it  is  important  that 
we  know  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  tlicy,  of  course,  up  to  that 
time,  will  pay  50  i^er  cent  of  the  cost  of  all 
construction  associated  with  this  and  the 
equipping  of  the  schools? 

lion.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 


Mr.  Nixon:  What  responsibilities  are  taken 
for  maintenance?  Is  there  any  federal 
responsibility  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  a  current  operat- 
ing grant  of  50  per  cent  at  the  post-secondary 
level  for  the  high  schools.  Our  grant  is  on  a 
per-capita  basis  and  I  think  last  year  it 
amounted  to  some  $800,000  or  $900,000.  I 
made  representations— I  thought  that  they 
were  fairly  strong  representations— that  the 
federal  government  should  assume  in  this 
programme  1,  50  per  cent  of  the  excess.  Now 
the  resolution  from  the  Ministers  just  said  all 
the  excess— I  suggested  50  per  cent  of  the 
excess  of  the  cost  of  vocational  over  academic 
training,  which  might  have  cost,  roughly, 
$100  per  student.  To  date,  we  have  had  no 
reaction  to  this  request. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  will  not  pursue  this  much 
farther,  but  I  would  say  that  if  the  arrange- 
ment is  definite  into  1967,  this  is  not  an 
unreasonable  planning  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  really  very  short,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  you  realize  that  by  the  time 
you  initiate  a  programme,  plans  and  con- 
struction—we are  talking  now  of  less  than 
two  years  so  it  is  still  really  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  I  think  we  have  to  have  an 
indication  from  Ottawa  fairly  soon,  in  order 
to  do  our  planning  intelligently  for  1967  and 
1968.  You  see,  we  could  be  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  building  situation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  almost  like  what  the 
universities  had  to  put  up  with  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  they  had  guarantees 
of  minimum. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister the  status  of  the  new  Western  Ontario 
institute  of  technology  in  the  Windsor  area. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  tenders  have  been 
let,  when  construction  can  be  expected  to 
start  and  when  the  completion  and  the  actual 
use  of  the  school  can  be  expected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
answer  the  last  two  questions.  I  can  tell  the 
hon.  member  that  the  property  has  been 
acquired  and  the  architect  has  been  retained 
and  is  currently  preparing  to  get  the  plans. 
The  moment  we  have  these  we  will  be  very 
pleased  to  communicate  the  information  to 
the  hon.  member,  but  it  has  proceeded  this 
far  and  we  think  we  are  making  very  sul> 
stantial  progress. 

Mr.  Newman:  What  is  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  to  date?  Can  we  expect  the 
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institution     to     be     in     full     operation     by 
September  of  1966? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  would  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  being  very  practical  about  it,  that 
no  matter  how  rapidly  the  architect  and  the 
contractor  were  to  move,  we  should  consider 
September,  1967,  as  the  date  for  occupancy. 
This  was  our  target  date  for  it  and  whether 
this  can  be  accomplished,  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  will  not  be  by  September,  1966.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  fairly  large  building. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  putting 
it  off  another  year;  we  understood  it  would 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  September,  1966. 
We  will  probably  find  next  year  when  we 
come  in  this  House,  it  will  be  put  off  another 
year  after  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
commend  the  hon.  Minister's  department  on 
one  thing,  and  that  is  programme  5  in  my  own 
community.  One  year  ago  I  asked  that  courses 
be  set  up  for  sewing  because  of  the  new  Gen- 
eral Motors  plant  that  was  coming  in.  They 
immediately  set  up  a  programme  for  sewing 
and  it  has  been  extremely  successful.  The 
General  Motors  plan  is  not  yet  in  operation 
but  they  anticipated  the  need  and  they  have 
fairly  well  met  the  need. 

Likewise,  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
home  care,  and  home  care  courses  have  been 
set  up  and  are  in  operation  and  the  indi- 
viduals taking  the  course  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  employment. 

Vote  509  agreed  to. 

On  vote  510: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference 
to  the  youth  branch,  I  feel  that  the  hon. 
Minister  should  give  us  some  fuller  explana- 
tion of  what  this  branch  is  doing.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  waiting  for  the  full  report  of  the 
youth  committee,  but  specifically  I  would 
like  him  to  give  his  views  on  the  possibility 
of  some  sort  of  employment  service  that 
might  be  set  up  in  this  branch  that  would 
co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  to  provide  jobs  for  our  young 
students  and  at  the  same  time,  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  accept  some  responsibility  for 
community  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
very  careful  note  of  the  hon.  member's 
suggestion  during  The  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs  debate  and  I  think,  quite 
frankly,  that  this  would  be  a  very  difficult 


problem  to  solve  at  the  secondary  level.  We 
are  presently  exploring  whether  we  might 
do  something,  say,  at  the  university  level  for 
this  group  of  students.  It  is  a  pretty  complex 
and  complicated  situation  and  for  secondary 
students,  it  may  be  impossible,  but  we  are 
giving  the  matter  some  study. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  while  we  are  interested— and  I  think  the 
report  of  the  youth  committee  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  youth  branch,  nonetheless,  we 
are  proceeding  as  I  outlined  in  my  introduc- 
tory remarks.  Mr.  Thomas  has  now  been 
appointed  the  director.  We  are  seeking 
specialists  in  the  fields  of  sociology,  eco- 
nomics and  education.  Dr.  F.  A.  Nizami  has 
been  employed  as  a  research  officer  in  the 
field  of  education.  We  have  15  or  so  appli- 
cants for  the  other  two  positions;  they  have 
now  been  screened  to  five  and  Mr.  Thomas  is 
now  interviewing  these  people.  This,  as  the 
hon.  members  know,  is  primarily  a  broad 
general  research  section  for  the  problems  of 
these  young  people  who  left  the  school 
system  at  too  early  an  age.  We  have  had,  I 
think,  very  excellent  results  from  Dr. 
Koerber's  initial  year's  work.  I  think  that  he 
has  established  certain  ground  rules  that  will 
be  very  helpful  to  this  new  branch  and  I 
would  be  in  a  position,  I  would  hope,  next 
session,  to  be  more  explicit  as  to  their 
accomplishments. 

They  have  instituted  a  number  of  studies; 
there  are  no  results  from  these  yet.  The  only 
thing  I  can  observe  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, is  that  the  more  you  dig  into  the 
problem  of  young  people  in  this  area,  the 
more  complicated  and  complex  it  becomes. 
I  could  go  on  with  this  subject  for  some 
time,  because  I  think  it  is  going  to  become 
one  of  the  major  concerns.  Whether  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  The  Department  of 
Education,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assess,  but 
I  think  it  is  someone's  responsibility  and  this 
is  why  we  have  entered  the  field. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter mentioned  in  his  introductory  remarks— 
which  I  thought  were  amazingly  brief  on  this 
important  topic— the  fact  that  the  branch  has 
been  set  up  18  months  now  and  has  been  in 
operation  about  a  year.  The  operation  has 
been  somewhat  disappointing.  It  may  be 
that  there  has  been  nothing  said  about  it, 
but  here  is  a  branch  dealing  with  youth 
specifically.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing  except  hiring  three  more  research 
people.  Nothing  has  been  said,  for  example, 
about  the  9,000  young  people  who  drop  out 
of  our  school  system  before  the  legal  leaving 
age,   and  I  think  that  is  quite   a  significant 
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statistic,  that  the  youth  committee  brought 
to  our  attention,  that  this  many  people  leave 
the  system  before  they  become  16.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  youth  branch  is  doing.  We 
are  oflFering  them  only  $75,000— perhaps  it 
should  be  more— the  branch  does  not  seem  to 
warrant  its  inclusion  at  this  high  level,  at 
this  time,  unless  there  are  some  results. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  branch 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  year.  I  have 
looked  at  what  is  happening  in  most  other 
jurisdictions  and  this  is  not  being  done,  as  we 
understand  it,  by  departments  of  education 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  programme  that  we  are 
establishing  here  because  we  are  very  con- 
cerned that  we  do  not  have  the  answers. 
Obviously,  if  we  had  the  answers,  we  would 
have  the  programme. 

This  is  primarily  research  in  an  effort  to 
relate  the  activities  of  many  voluntary  agen- 
cies that  are  presently  in  the  field.  There  are 
many  groups  doing  quite  commendable  work 
at  the  present  time  and  we  are  hoping  to 
relate  their  activities  so  that  there  will  be  no 
useless  duplication.  We  have  had  meetings 
with  the  social  planning  council  here  in 
Toronto— their  committee  on  unreached 
youth— and  I  think  that  out  of  this  will  come, 
I  hope  some  form  of  programme  of  policy, 
but  I  do  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
is  a  very  broad  area.  It  is  one  that  is 
extremely  difficult  to  come  to  grips  with  and 
there  is  no  point  in  my  minimizing  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  about  the  drop-outs  under 
age  16?  How  do  they  get  out  of  school  in 
such  large  numbers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
them  leave  to  go  to  employment;  some  of 
them  are  in  the  rural  areas  and  as  the  hon. 
member  knows,  they  leave  on  letters  of  per- 
mission to  go  to  work  on  the  farm  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  specifically  why  they  all  leave. 
This  is  really  what  we  are  attempting  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  this  is  specifically  some- 
thing we  should  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  yes,  this  is  one  of  the 
areas  that  we  are  attempting  to  delineate, 
as  every  other  jurisdiction  is  attempting  to 
delineate  it  at  the  present  time.  Why  do 
young  people  leave?  Obviously  if  they  are 
having  difficulty  academically,  this  is  one 
reason;  but  we  think  that  there  are  social 
problems  involved  that  go  beyond  the 
academic  difficulties. 


Mr.  Nixon:  We  will  look  for  a  ful 
of  the  branch  next  year. 


report 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 
Vote  510  agreed  to. 

On  vote  511: 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
vote  where  the  province  should  be  co-oper- 
ating with  the  federal  authorities  in  setting 
up  a  little  more  of  its  fitness  programme  than 
they  have  in  the  past.  In  the  1962-63 
budget  as  set  out  by  the  federal  authorities, 
Ontario's  allocation  was  $38,898,  and  in  that 
year  Ontario  spent  only  $12,510.  In  the 
following  year,  1963-64,  Ontario's  allocation 
was  $233,000,  yet  Ontario  took  advantage  of 
only  $86,000  of  this.  I  would  hke  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister,  why  has  Ontario  been  so 
backward  in  taking  advantage  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  it  by  the  federal  authorities? 
It  certainly  should  have  been  able  to  use 
them  to  some  advantage,  and  I  will  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  several  advantages  to 
which  they  could  be  put.  Just  yesterday  the 
original  group  that  composed  the  Ontario 
physical  fitness  study  committee  met  with  the 
select  committee  on  youth  and  one  of  the 
recommendations  that  they  did  make  to  pro- 
mote closer  liaison  with  the  national  advisory 
council  on  fitness  and  amateur  sport  was  that 
Ontario  set  up  a  similar  advisory  body  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  federal  moneys 
available.  Were  this  done,  I  assume  that  a 
lot  of  the  organizations  that  are  asking  for 
grants  under  miscellaneous  grants  probably 
could  have  received  these  grants  by  this 
authority  rather  than  from  vote  515. 

I  would  like  at  the  same  time  to  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  under  this  fitness 
programme  that  he  promote  a  provincial  type 
of  Olympic  competition,  just  as  we  would 
have  national  championships.  He  could 
promote  a  sort  of  provincial  Olympic  compe- 
tition, a  full-scale  one,  so  that  the  youngsters 
in  our  schools  and  beyond  school  age  would 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  big- 
time  competition  is  like,  and  likewise,  under 
this,  provide  funds  for  provincial  coaching 
clinics. 

I  know  the  hon.  Minister  will  say  he  docs 
have  certain  types  of  clinics,  but  last  year  I 
had  to  press  the  case  most  vigorously  to 
convince  him  that  the  clinic  as  conducted  in 
the  city  of  Windsor  was  one  that  was  worthy 
of  financial  assistance.  I  think  one  like  that 
should  have  been  able  to  come  under  this 
vote,  and  the  hon.  Minister,  looking  into  it, 
would  have  had  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  giving 
these  clinics  some  type  of  financial  aid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  this  at  great  length.  Actually, 
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while  the  federal  government  may  set  aside 
certain  funds,  they  pay  60  per  cent  of  what 
we  spend.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  make 
the  expenditure.  It  is  not  quite  as  generous 
as  one  might  think.  It  is  not  a  case  of  the 
federal  government  saying,  "We  have 
$100,000  for  you,  you  spend  it."  We  have 
to  spend  a  certain  percentage  before  we  are 
reimbursed,  and  our  approach  has  been— and 
I  think  it  is  a  valid  approach,  Mr.  Chairman— 
that  we  want  to  spend  the  money  in  order  to 
develop  a  situation  of  participation  in  a 
broad  way  as  far  as  fitness  is  concerned 
rather  than  in  specialized  athletes.  There  are 
some  who  will  argue,  and  I  had  difficulty 
accepting  this  myself,  whether  we  should  be 
using  funds  just  to  develop  Olympic  athletes. 
I  think  we  should  be  using  funds  to  develop 
a  community  programme  for  recreation,  and, 
of  course,  we  are  using  these  funds  now  to 
help  finance  the  courses  at  Guelph  for 
recreation  instructors. 

This  is  part  of  the  funds  that  we  are  using, 
and  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  we  have 
been  using  funds  for  coaches'  clinics  that 
relate  to  the  broad  aspect  of  a  sport,  rather 
than  for  particular  individual  situations  to 
assist  individual  athletes.  There  may  be  some 
debate  as  to  this  approach  but  I  think  if  we 
are  interested  in  the  general  physical  fitness 
of  the  population,  not  in  specific  individuals 
who  wish  to  perform,  say,  in  the  Oljonpics 
or  in  the  Pan-Am  games,  or  what  have  you, 
that  this  is  the  proper  approach.  Maybe 
there  should  be  some  provision. 

I  notice  that  on  occasion  the  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  has  indicated 
that  maybe  we  should  be  taking  some  inter- 
est as  a  nation  in  Olympic  participation,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  for  me 
to  comment  on  whether  this  is  wise  or 
unwise.  But  I  think  as  a  province,  where 
our  concern  must  be  for  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  that  the  approach  we  are  taking 
is  perhaps  a  sound  one.  One  might  argue 
that  we  should  be  doing  more  of  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  no  question  about  this, 
but  I  do  hesitate  on  a  question  of  providing 
funds  for  specific  individuals  who  might 
become,  as  I  say,  Olympic  or  Pan-Am 
performers. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  promote  any  type  of  individual  sport, 
but  I  think  the  higher  the  pinnacle  you  have, 
the  greater  the  base  you  will  have  of  athletes 
interested  in  eventually  reaching  that 
pinnacle. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  item  that  conceivably  should  have  come 


under  another  estimate,  but  it  has  some 
association  with  physical  fitness.  There  is  in 
Ontario  an  organization  called  the  Ontario 
arenas  association  that  was  founded  in  1947. 
In  1962  it  presented  a  brief  to  the  hon. 
Minister  and  since  the  select  committee  on 
municipal  affairs  was  in  operation  this  was 
used  once  again  by  the  government  as  an 
excuse  for  not  coming  to  grips  with  the 
representations. 

In  brief,  what  the  association  is  seeking  is 
an  upgrading  of  the  standards  and  of  the 
skills  of  its  personnel.  Indeed,  rather  briefly, 
again  in  1963  it  presented  something  to  this 
department  in  which  it  listed  its  requests  as 
fourfold:  (1)  That  the  training  programme 
carried  on  for  arena  personnel  in  the  field  at 
Ontario  agricultural  college  be  recognized  by 
The  Department  of  Education;  (2)  That  the 
existing  OAC  certificate  be  approved  by  the 
department;  (3)  That  the  present  programme 
be  carried  on  for  a  time  to  be  agreed  upon, 
and  the  training  kept  up  to  date  until  the 
present  personnel  had  had  a  proper  ojipor- 
tunity  to  qualify;  (4)  That  a  grant  system, 
similar  in  operation  to  that  used  for  municipal 
recreation  committees  be  set  up  for  the  com- 
munity centres,  boards,  or  arena  commissions, 
properly  set  up  by  councils  or  municipalities. 

The  last  time  this  association  was  in  touch 
with  the  hon.  Minister  was  in  September, 
1964,  when  once  again  the  hon.  Minister 
said  that  this  was  under  consideration  by  the 
select  committee  and  that  he  was  awaiting  its 
report.  He  now  has  its  report.  Can  the  hon. 
Minister  give  us  some  idea  of  when  the 
department  might  be  able  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  proposals,  because  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  worthy  ones? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  while  the  last 
official  representation  was  made  in  Septem- 
ber, the  president  of  this  association  happens 
to  be  a  constituent  of  mine  so  that  I  have  it 
brought  to  my  attention  rather  regularly.  We 
hope  to  have  some  resolution  through  this 
that  will  be,  we  think,  satisfactory  or  close 
to  it,  some  time  during  the  summer  or  the 
early  fall. 

Vote  511  agreed  to. 

Vote  512  agreed  to. 

On  vote  513: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  comment  about 
scholarship  and  scholarships  and  what  I  have 
to  say  does  not  even  call  for  an  answer  from 
the  hon.  Minister.    I  am  not  going  to  ask  him 
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any  questions,  I  am  going  to  express  my  own 
opinions  on  the  state  of  scholarship  and 
scholarships  in  this  country. 

I  might  say  en  passant  that  it  is  pleasur- 
able to  watch  these  estimates  and  see  some 
of  the  significant  differences  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  estimates  from  others.  One 
marks  especially  the  total  absence  of  the 
device,  the  well-known  and  well-used  device, 
that  when  the  Minister  of  a  department  gets 
into  trouble  all  he  has  to  do  is  say,  "We  are 
acting  for  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario,"  and 
everybody  bangs  their  desks  and  that  bails 
him  out.  One  notes  an  absence  of  this  in  the 
presentation  of  these  estimates. 

What  I  have  to  say,  as  I  said,  will  not  call 
for  an  answer  from  the  hon.  Minister,  but  I 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  he  will 
be  one  of  the  very  few  people  on  the 
Treasury  benches  who  will  appreciate  the 
significance  of  what  I  have  to  say  in  this 
regard. 

My  point  of  departure  is  the  announcement 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  of 
the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
Ontario  advisory  council. 

I  think,  sir,  there  were  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  people  appointed  to  that  very  august 
body  and  in  respect  of  two  of  them  he 
informed  the  House  that  they  were  Rhodes 
scholars.  Of  course,  one  notes  that  that 
announcement  was  intended  to  impress;  we 
were  supposed  to  be  impressed  by  the  stand- 
ard of  achievement  of  Rhodes  scholarship  of 
two  of  these  people  and  the  prestige  that 
surrounded  that  attainment.  I  was  one  of  the 
few  people  who  were  not  impressed  by  that. 
I  would  have  been  equally  impressed  had  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  each  of  the 
two  individuals  was  president  of  the  local 
numismatic  society  or  that  they  were  chair- 
men of  the  United  Appeal  fund.  I  object  to 
the  prestige  given  to  Rhodes  scholarships  and 
the  absence  of  a  similar  prestige  for  purely 
Canadian  scholarship  on  two  grounds. 

One,  and  perhaps  the  more  important,  is 
that  a  Rhodes  scholarship  in  my  view  is  not 
to  be  any  longer  surrounded  by  prestige, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  Canadian. 
It  is  foreign.  I  would  much  prefer  to  see 
s(!me  evidence  in  this  department  that  the 
administrators  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion were  willing  to  proclaim  to  all  Canadians 
and  indeed  to  all  the  world  that  we  have 
established  tlirough  blood,  sweat  and  tears, 
the  high  standard  of  scholarship  within  our 
own  country,  and  indeed  within  our  own 
province. 

The  second  ground,  and  I  am  going  to 
develop  that  a  little  later— each  of  them— the 


second  ground  on  which  I  object  to  the 
giving  of  high  prestige,  and  really  it  is  the 
highest  prestige  given  to  any  type  of  scholar, 
is  that  the  Rhodes  scholarship  is  associated 
with  an  age  that  has  passed.  It  is  true  of 
every  age  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  it 
leaves  legacies  that  other  ages  strive,  during 
the  lifetimes  of  the  individuals  that  live  in 
any  particular  interstice  between  the  two 
eternities,  to  erase. 

That  is  true  of  the  age  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
Cecil  Rhodes  was  an  empire  builder,  and  as 
such,  in  the  days  when  empires  are  either 
passed  or  are  passing,  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his 
legacy  is  no  longer  identified  with  the  current 
thoughts  of  mankind.  Indeed,  Cecil  Rhodes 
as  an  empire  builder  in  Africa  left  a  trail  of 
misery;  the  establishment  of  an  empire  in 
Africa  left  a  trail  of  misery  that  those  at 
present  living  are  striving  very  likely  to  erase 
and  to  correct. 

I  would  rather  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  current  opinions  of  mankind,  we  associated 
scholastic  achievement  and  intellectual  in- 
telligence with  those  people  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  himself  calls  the  agents 
of  progress.  That  is  his  phrase:  the  agents  of 
progress.  And  in  our  own  history  one  seldom 
hears  much  about  the  great  men  in  many 
fields  who  very  aptly  and  very  roundly  suit 
that  phrase— the  agents  of  progress. 

For  example,  one  does  not  hear  of  scholar- 
ships in  Canada  that  are  associated  with  Sir 
William  Osier.  There  may  be  scholarships 
associated  with  his  name  but  if  a  man  were 
to  win  a  scholarship  named  after  Sir  William 
Osier,  and  commemorative  of  the  great  legacy 
that  he  left  to  mankind,  it  would  not  receive 
the  prestige  that  was  inherent  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  words  when  he  announced  that 
two  of  his  advisory  council  were  Rhodes 
scholars. 

One  does  not  hear  in  the  field  of  medicine 
of  any  scholarships  associated  with  the  famous 
Sir  Alexander  Fleming,  There  may  be  scholar- 
ships associated  with  Sir  Frederick  Banting, 
and  with  Best.  Certainly  we  commemorate 
them,  but  we  Canadians  are  always  inclined 
to  denigrate  and  to  play  down  the  achieve- 
ments that  we  have  reached  in  this  country. 

I  know  that  our  standards  of  education  are 
very  high— how  do  I  know  it?  All  I  have  to 
do  is  to  look  south  of  the  border  in  order  to 
see  the  willingness  with  which  our  American 
friends,  many  of  whom  are  from  Missouri, 
accept  the  graduates  of  our  institutions;  they 
take  them  with  open  arms.  So  our  standards 
of  education  in  this  country  must  be  very 
high  if  the  Americans  do  not  require  a  special 
passport     to     admit     people     of     intellectual 
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achievement   and  who   have   accumulated   a 
great  store  of  knowledge. 

One  has  only  to  think  of  some  of  the  names 
of  people  who  have  found  their  mark  in 
American  life,  the  long-time  president  of 
Stamford  University  was  a  Canadian.  The 
long-time  dean  of  Yale  theological  seminary 
was  a  Canadian,  In  more  contemporary  terms, 
when  several  hundred  engineers  were  laid 
off  at  the  Avro  plant  in  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation's own  riding,  they  got  ready  acceptance 
in  the  state  of  California.  They  did  not  have 
to  pass  any  special  examination  in  order  to 
be  welcomed  into  plants  in  California. 

In  that  way  we  Canadians,  of  course,  have 
been  subsidizing  American  education  for 
maybe  a  decade.  Our  taxes  go  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  people  in  the  arts,  the  crafts,  the 
sciences,  in  the  realm  of  technology,  in  order 
to  be  swept  into  the  giant  American  economy. 

In  the  same  sense  the  most  important 
product  or  citizen  of  London  in  the  bush  is 
not  John  Parmenter  Robarts.  He  has  not  yet, 
attained,  though  he  may  some  day  attain,  the 
achievement  of  contribution  to  society  that 
the  other  citizen  Charles  Edward  Saunders 
has  achieved. 

Now  there  may  be  some— the  odd  one  or 
two— that  would  ask  who  is  Charles  Edward 
Saunders?  Well,  Charles  Edward  Saunders 
grew  up  in  London  in  the  bush  and  went  on 
to  become  a  very  excellent  agronomist  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  knows  he  was  the 
inventor,  the  creator  or  the  developer  of  the 
Marquis  wheat  which  —  in  its  rust-free 
characteristic— enabled  our  prairie  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  bread  baskets  of  the 
world. 

So  my  complaint  is  that  we  have  a  gov- 
ernment here  that  never  seems  to  have  any 
tendency  to  stimulate  our  people  along  the 
way  of  putting  aside  some  of  their  inferiority 
complex,  so  that  we  Canadians  may  become 
a  little  more  extrovert;  so  that  we  are  willing 
to  stand  up  on  occasion  and  exclaim  about 
our  achievements  and  we  do  not  have  to 
fortify  ourselves  with  C2H50H  before  stand- 
ing up  and  bragging  a  bit  about  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  created  in  this  country. 

Having  set  up  that,  hastily  I  go  on  to  say 
that  I  am  not  postulating  a  straw  man  because 
I  have  the  contrast  of  the  activity  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  establishing  a  trust  to  preserve 
the  grave  of  Sir  John  Graves  Simcoe.  I  looked 
at  that  statute,  maybe  it  is  a  worthy  project, 
but  it  made  me  laugh  for  two  reasons.  The 
people  who  are  the  initiators  of  that,  and  it 
has  educational  features,  it  seems  to  me  are 
directed  toward  the  preservation  of  old  bones 
and    dry    guts,    rather   than    a    healthy    and 


salutary  development  that  more  nearly  reflects 
the  current  opinion  of  our  people  and  par- 
ticularly our  young  people. 

Again  I  say  in  passing,  with  respect  to  Sir 
John  Graves  Simcoe,  I  wonder  how  many  will 
vote  for  the  bill  if  they  happen  to  own  William 
Renwick  Riddell's  "Life  of  Sir  John  Graves 
Simcoe"  and  not  owning  it,  how  many  have 
read  it?  There  may  be  some  that  would  not 
even  know  what  century  he  lived  in. 

But  that  is  my  complaint  and  in  saying 
those  things  in  respect  of  our  educational 
achievements  there  is  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  express  opinions  on  the  floor  of  this  Legisla- 
ture that  are  in  accordance  with  the  trend 
of  popular  thought.  It  just  does  not  get 
expressed,  or  does  not  get  expressed  enough. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  creation  of  the 
very  epitome  of  intellectual  effort  in  the  form 
of  a  Canada  scholar.  That  is  a  good  term: 
a  Canada  scholar,  whereby  we  would  offer 
to  people  from  other  provinces  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  in  some  of  the  fields  of  human 
thought  and  research  in  which  we  in  Ontario 
are  the  leaders. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  in  which 
we  are  the  leaders?  Well,  I  was  surveying 
the  resources  from  my  own  memory  in 
respect  to  that,  but  I  am  told  that  we  are  the 
leaders  in  the  development  of  the  electron 
microscope.  Indeed  the  developer  of  that  aid 
to  scientific  research,  is  from  the  home  town 
of  my  hon.  friend  from  Brantford  (Mr. 
Gordon). 

We  have  here,  not  too  far  away,  down  the 
street,  what  I  am  told  is  one  of  the  leading 
hospitals  in  the  world  for  pediatrics.  I  am  told 
that  people  come  from  all  over  the  world  to 
the  Toronto  hospital  for  sick  children,  to 
study  the  methods  that  we  have  developed 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  children. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  scholarships 
established  for  people  from  other  provinces, 
and  for  some  of  our  own  people  in  Ontario; 
indeed  scholarships  for  people  from  other 
lands,  to  come  and  make  use  of  some  of  the 
benefits  of  our  own  creation.  That  again  is  in, 
the  sense  of  declaiming  those  things  which 
are  Canadian. 

I  am  told  that  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
next  door  to  us,  that  we  are  among  the  leaders 
of  research  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  field  of  sub-zero  physics.  Certainly  in 
the  field  of  cardiovascular  surgery,  one  hears 
that  the  techniques  that  have  been  developed 
in  this  very  city  are  among  the  most  progres- 
sive yet  achieved  by  the  medical  profession. 
Dr.  Selye  down  in  Montreal,  has  done  original 
work  on  the  effects  of  stress  and  strain  on 
the  cardiovascular  system. 
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Not  only  in  the  field  of  medicine,  but  in 
other  fields  we  find  achievements  of  things 
Canadian.  Recently  we  have  seen  emerge  a 
very  fine  coterie  of  scholarly  historians.  Until 
the  last  10  or  15  years  we  did  not  have  a 
historian  in  this  country  really  worthy  of  note. 
We  had  historians  who  were  writing  text- 
books suitable  for  the  elementary  schools  and 
perhaps  the  secondary  schools,  but  in  the 
last  10  or  15  years  a  band  of  historians  have 
emerged  who  are  unparalleled  in  their  ex- 
cellence, writing  about  things  Canadian,  about 
Canadian  history. 

An  Hon.  member:  What  are  their  names? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Careless  and  Creighton,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Morton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba,  Thompson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  those  achievements,  and  the  availability 
of  men  of  learning  to  teach  our  young 
people,  we  have  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
the  province  get  up  and  as  one  of  the  visas 
to  win  the  acceptance  of  people  on  the  On- 
tario advisory  council,  he  still  goes  to  a 
foreign  land.  He  says  "These  people  are 
Rhodes  scholars."  I  am  not  impressed  any 
longer.  That  might  have  been  suitable  for  the 
last  years  of  the  19th  century- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  contend  that  this  is  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  vote  513  and  I  do 
not  particularly  enjoy  the  Chairman  looking 
at  me  as  if  I  am  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Wait  a  minute  now,  I  want 
to  say  a  word.  We  have  allowed  a  great  deal 
of  latitude  this  morning  and  I  think  the 
member  is  going  far  afield  as  far  as  this 
particular  vote  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  just  seems  to  me  that  lately 
I  am  accused  of  going  far  afield.  This  vote  is 
concerned  with  scholarships  and  bursaries  and 
we  are  voting  $2,300,000  for  scholarships.  My 
point  is  that  it  is  high  time  in  this  country 
that  we  gave  some  scholarships  to  our  own 
people  for  study  in  this  country,  in  order  to 
proclaim  the  achievements  that  we  have  made 
in   the   field   of  human   knowledge. 

I  ha\e  lost  my  train  of  thought  but  I  had  a 
book  that  I  wanted  to  refer  to,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  respect  of  the— and  I  will  leave  this  point 
of  the  Rhodes  scholarship,  the  prestige  of 
which  I  object  to.  I  hope  that  it  will 
soon  disappear  just  as  the  memory  of  Rhodes 
himself  has  receded  into  antiquity.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  last  great 
trouble  spots  of  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  is 
the    state    established    bv    Cecil    Rhodes.    He 


left  there  a  legacy  which  the  British  govern- 
ment, indeed  all  mankind,  is  very  anxiously 
trying  to  correct. 

But  let  me  put  in  the  record  in  respect 
of  the  colonials— you  see  how  much  that  is 
out  of  date,  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
says  "So-and-so  is  a  Rhodes  scholar"— in 
respect  of  the  colonials,  here  were  the  stipu- 
lations of  Cecil  Rhodes: 

I  consider  that  the  education  of  young 
colonists— 

I  suppose  that  is  us: 

—at  one  of  the  universities  in  the  United 
Kingdom- 
Mr.     MacDonald:     Do     not    be     so     self- 
conscious. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Let  me  start  it  again: 

I  consider  that  the  education  of  yoimg 
colonists  at  one  of  the  universities  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  of  great  advantage  to 
them  for  giving  breadth  to  their  views, 
for  their  instruction  in  life  and  manners 
and  for  instilling  into  their  minds  the 
advantage  to  the  colonies  as  well  as  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  retention  of  the 
unity  of  the  Empire. 

Now,  could  anything  be  more  out  of  joint  in 
1965  than  that  concept,  when  indeed,  the 
Empire  itself  has  disappeared  and  has  been 
replaced  by  an  association  of  equal  nations 
which  joined  together  on  principles  of 
dignity  and  honour? 

In  my  view  and  in  accordance  with  my 
plea  for  the  establishment  of  scholarship  and 
intellectual  achievement  in  connection  with 
things  we  have  established  and  created  here 
in  Canada,  those  things  purely  Canadian  in 
the  field  of  intellectual  endeavour,  I  say  that 
the  only  legitimate  aristocracy,  the  only 
really  legitimate  aristocracy  is  the  aristocracy 
of  intellect.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  would  agree  with  that,  it  is  the 
only  worthy  one,  based  purely  upon  ability 
and  intellectual  achievement.  The  Rhodes 
scholarship,  I  show,  by  way  of  contrast, 
provides  an  aristocracy  in  virtue  of  the  fact 
of  having  won  it. 

When  a  person  has  won  a  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship, as  long  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  comes 
in  here  and  blandly  announces  it  in  the  way 
he  did,  it  provides  a  false  aristocracy  that  is 
something  far  short  of  proof  of  achievement 
in  the  field  of  intellect. 

So  this  Friday  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  be  too  prolix  in  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  see  The  Department  of  Education  in 
this- 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hills):  I  said  it  is 
a  frosty  Friday. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh.  Well,  I  always  enjoy  the 
interpolations  of  the  hon.  member  for  Forest 
Hill,  they  are  usually  intelligent  and  he  is  a 
man  worth  listening  to,  if  his  comments  are 
helpful. 

My  plea  in  short  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education— and  I  say  again  he  does  not  even 
have  to  reply— is  that  I  would  like  to  see 
some  development  in  this  department  for  the 
granting  of  marks  of  achievement  to  Cana- 
dians in  respect  of  things  Canadian,  where 
we  in  some  respects  are  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  In  doing  that  we  do  a  great 
deal  toward  the  development  of  a  national 
consciousness,  which  is  particularly  important 
as  we  approach  this  our  centennial  year. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  things  about  our  Centennial  year 
will  be  in  this  realm— I  hope  in  that  year  of 
national  orgy  of  celebration,  1967,  I  hope 
that  it  is  not  just  a  case  of  a  landscape  being 
filled  with  politicians,  who  will  be  proclaim- 
ing the  glories  of  the  past  and  the  expectation 
of  future  greatness  of  this  country,  but  that 
we  Canadians  during  that  year,  whether 
through  our  exposition  or  otherwise,  will  be 
demonstrating  to  the  world  those  things  in 
which  we  are  different.  I  do  not  think  that 
can  be  emphasized  too  much.  It  ought  to  be 
a  year  when  we  put  aside  some  of  this 
national  inferiority  complex  and  stand  up  and 
dig  our  heels  into  the  rug  and  look  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  particularly  our  friends  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  eye,  and  we  say  to 
them,  "In  the  100  years  of  our  nationhood 
these  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  have 
done  in  the  northern  half  of  this  continent. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  have 
achieved.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons 
that  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  great 
company  of  mankind  that  may  properly,  in 
tile  words  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  be 
described  as  being  agents  of  progress." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
stantly fascinated  with  the  capacity  of  some 
Liberal  spokesmen  to  fight  the  battles  that 
have  been  won  and  to  miss  the  battles  that 
need  to  be  fought.  I  am  not  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
is  not  impressed  with  the  Rhodes  scholarship. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  who  cares? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree,  I  agree. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Am  I  supposed  to  hide  in  a 
corner  because  the  hon.  member  is  not  im- 
pressed? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  invite  the  hon.  member 
to  engage  in  a  crusade  to  free  this  nation  of 
all  Guggenheim  fellowships,  all  contributions 
from  the  Rockefeller  fund,  all  contributions 
from  the  Carnegie  fund,  because  undoubtedly 
they  are  symbols  attached  to  the  bygone  age. 

However,  let  us  get  down  to  the  graduate 
scholarships  of  today. 

I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to  put  to 
the  hon.  Minister.  This  is  a  new  and  a  very 
commendable  move  that  the  government 
made  and  it  was  designed  primarily  to  cope 
with  the  desperate  need  for  teachers  at  the 
university  level.  It  has  been  represented  to 
me  by  people  who  are  involved  in  this  post- 
graduate work  that  the  limits  that  have  been 
fixed  are  going  to  work  crippling  effects  on 
those  who  are  seeking  to  complete  their  work 
in  the  short  time  that  the  hon.  Minister  had 
in  mind,  so  that  we  may  find  the  proper 
university  teachers  required  in  our  current 
expansion  programme. 

For  example,  the  limits  are  $1,500  during 
the  year  and  $500  for  the  summer  period;  a 
maximum  of  $4,500  during  the  three-year 
period.  Now  if  you  expect  the  person  to 
spend  all  his  time  in  this  post-graduate  work 
—which  is  really  what  happens,  because  in 
the  summertime  they  have  to  pursue  courses 
and  theses  and  sometimes  field  work  and  in 
the  winter  time  their  teaching  load  is 
restricted  to  three  hours  a  week  because  this 
has  been  laid  down  by  the  school  of  graduate 
studies  in  order  that  they  must  focus  their 
attention  almost  completely  on  their  studies- 
there  is  very  little  opportunity  to  earn  any 
other  money.  So  in  effect,  the  hon.  Minister 
is  demanding  that  they  have  resources  be- 
yond this  amount.  It  results  in  heavy  borrow- 
ing, and  things  of  that  nature. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  might 
comment  on  whether  or  not,  in  the  operation 
of  the  scholarships,  insofar  as  he  has  been 
able  to  assess  it  at  this  point,  this  ceiling  is 
working  the  kind  of  difficulty  that  has  been 
at  least  put  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
discussed  very  briefly;  it  comes  under  The 
Department  of  University  Affairs.  This  does 
not  include  the  graduate  fellowships  that 
comes  under  university;  but  I  would  reply  in 
any  event,  because  it  is  an  area  in  which  we 
are  interested. 

I  think  it  is  too  early  to  tell.  There  is 
some  concern  that  it  may  work  some  hard- 
ship. At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  concerned  about  getting  students  with 
their  MA  so  that  they  can  move  into  the  uni- 
versity teaching  community  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible.   We   have   had   some   discussions   with 
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the  clean  of  the  pracUiate  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  some  three  or  four  months 
ago  to  arrange  an  evaluation  to  see  just 
whether  this  will  impose  any  real  hardship. 
It  may  be,  particularly  in  the  area  of  the 
PhD  work,  that  we  may  have  some  difficulty; 
we  are  going  to  be  having  further  discussions 
with  the  universities  on  this  subject  over  the 
summer. 

We  think  the  programme  has  been  very 
effective  from  a  number  of  standpoints  to 
date,  but  as  I  explained  during  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs  estimates,  we 
cannot  tell  yet  what  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents will  remain  at  the  universities.  That  is, 
of  course,  the  prime  purpose  of  the  exercise 
and  we  do  not  know  at  this  point  whether 
we  will  accomplish  this  or  not,  but  we  are 
keeping  an  eye  on  this  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

As  I  say,  it  really  relates  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs,  but  I  thought  the 
hon.  member  would  be  interested  in  this 
information. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  recovers 
from  the  curmudgeonly  attitude  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  based  upon  the  in- 
articulated  major  premise  that  only  what  he 
says  is  important,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister- 
Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  working  hard  to  prove 
that  premise  right  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No;  having  brawled  with  your 
hon.  leader,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an 
argument  with  the  juniors. 

May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  in  respect  of 
the  letter  I  wrote  him  a  year  or  so  ago  about 
the  boy,  the  young  man,  who  had  achieved  a 
remarkable  standing,  especially  in  the 
sciences,  and  had  been  granted  an  Ontario 
scholarship.  The  department  deducted  from 
the  bursaries  he  got  from  the  universities,  the 
amount  over  $1,000?  Is  the  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
policy.  It  is  one  that  is  of  course  under 
review  at  all  times,  but  I  have  to  be  very 
frank  that  we  think  there  should  be  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  money  that  one  stu- 
dent receives  from  the  provincial  or  the 
federal-provincial  bursaries  and  scholarships. 
This  limitation  has  been  a  policy.  It  does  not 
take  away  from  his  academic  achievements, 
it  just  means  that  the  funds  are  spread,  we 
hope,  over  perhaps  a  broader  base. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  the  hon.  Minister  will  per- 
mit me  as  I  delineate  a  little  more  clearly,  the 
boy  was— 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  want  to  add  this:  I  be- 
lieve we  raised  the  limit,  I  am  not  sure  if  it 
is  $100  or  $200,  so  that  they  can  go  up  to, 
I  believe  it  is,  $1,200  now  instead  of  $1,000. 
I  am  not  sure  of  this  figure,  but  it  has  been 
raised. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  this  boy,  I  am  happy  to 
say  a  resident  of  my  own  community,  had 
achieved  amazingly  high  standards,  particu- 
larly in  the  sciences  in  his  grade  13  examina- 
tions. If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I 
think  he  had  got  an  average  of  87  per  cent 
in  nine  papers,  and  accordingly  he  was  auto- 
matically an  Ontario  scholar. 

He  came  from  a  very  poor  family,  in  fact 
his  mother  was  a  charwoman.  She  worked 
very  hard  to  provide  the  necessaries  for  the 
family  and  keep  this  boy  in  school.  He  re- 
ceived offers  from  three  or  four  universities 
to  come  and  study  with  them,  three  or  four 
universities  in  Ontario.  I  did  not  know  this 
before  but  apparently  universities,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not,  want  to  attract 
people  of  exceptional  abilities  so  that  at  some 
later  time  they  will  be  able  to  say  that  so-and- 
so  graduated  from  our  university. 

I  think  the  rule  was  at  that  time,  and  I 
thought  it  was  very  oppressive,  that  any 
grants  over  $1,000  that  he  got  from  the 
university  which  he  selected,  which  was 
eventually  Queen's,  would  be  deducted.  Any 
amount  in  excess  of  $1,000  would  be 
deducted  from  the  $500  that  he  was  to  get. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  the  hon.  Minister  tells 
me  it  has  been  raised  to  $700  or  $800? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  I  cannot  tell  the  hon. 
member  whether  it  was  $700,  but  it  has 
been  raised. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  but 
I  think- 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  concerning 
the  control  that  the  province  has  over  the 
availability  of  federal  backing  for  student 
loans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  very 
briefly,  we  are  the  agents  for  the  federal 
government  with  respect  to  the  Canada 
student  loans. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  like 
me  to  ask  the  question  first? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sorry;  yes. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Specifically,  are  these  available 
only  when  the  student  is  attending  univer- 
sity or  government-sponsored  trade  schools, 
or  would  they  perhaps  be  available  to  a  stu- 
dent who  wanted  to  go  to  a  privately  owned 
institution  that  had  a  full  year  course?  Specifi- 
cally, some  of  the  business  schools,  privately 
owned  business  schools,  have  brought  this  to 
the  hon.  Minister's  attention  and  to  our  atten- 
tion. I  was  wondering  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  a  programme  that  would  permit  these 
people  to  borrow  or  to  get  a  loan  backed  by 
the  government  for  this  purpose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  matter  has  been  resolved  and  I  think  the 
private  schools  can  anticipate  the  loans  will 
be  extended.  It  causes  us  problems,  quite 
frankly,  in  that  we  do  not  really  inspect  or 
supervise  these  private  trade  schools  to  any 
substantial  degree.  But  the  Canada  student 
loans— and  I  expect  we  will  be  announcing 
this  fairly  shortly,  it  is  just  in  the  final  stages 
of  negotiation— will  probably  be  extended  to 
the  private  trade  schools. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  interesting  that  the  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  that  the  province  does  not 
inspect  these  schools.  I  understand  that  when 
one  of  the  trade  schools  under  the  direction 
of  the  hon.  Minister  wanted  a  secretary  for 
their  office  they  phoned  up  the  Shaw  school 
and  asked  them  if  they  had  anybody 
available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  operate  a  very  good 
school. 

Vote  513  agreed  to. 

On  vote  514: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  agree  to  this  one  im- 
mediately since  it  involves  about  $350 
million. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  at  any  great  length 
about  it.  I  will  say  that  I  have  for  some 
substantial  time  been  puzzling  over  the  foun- 
dation tax  plan.  I  think  I  even  understand  it, 
and  if  that  is  true  I  think  I  probably  qualify 
now  to  take  a  crack  at  Einstein's  theory.  It 
also  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good  plan.  There 
obviously  has  been  an  extremely  good  effort 
to  apply  principles  of  equity  to  an  extremely 
complex  situation. 

There  is,  however,  one  phase  on  which  I 
would  like  to  seek  a  little  further  information 
and  that  relates  to  the  corporation  tax  adjust- 
ment grant.  Now  essentially,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  is  a  piece  of  symbolism.  It  does  not, 
for  most  school  boards,  make  any  significant 
difference  in  the  amount  of  money  they  get. 


because  if  there  were  not  the  corporation  tax 
adjustment  grant  they  would  get  the  money 
through  the  foundation  plan  anyway. 

I  think  that  is  essentially  true,  but  as  far 
as  I  can  see  it  is  not  entirely  true.  It  is  not 
true  if  the  corporation  tax  adjustment  grant 
is  larger  than  what  a  board  would,  in  any 
case,  have  got  under  the  equalization  grant 
in  the  absence  of  the  corporation  tax  adjust- 
ment grant.  If  that  is  so,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  creates  an  element  of— I  was  going 
to  say  discrimination,  but  I  will  put  it  this 
way:  It  favours  the  wealthier  boards  and  I 
am  wondering  what  analysis  shows  on  this. 

For  example,  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
separate  school  board:  How  does  it  come  off 
imder  the  total  programme  as  compared  to 
some  of  the  other  school  boards?  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  although  it  did  not  used 
to  be  considered  to  be  in  a  preferred 
position,  it  is  getting  to  be,  relatively  speak- 
ing, one  of  the  wealthy  school  boards, 
especially  as  compared  with  other  separate 
school  boards  in  the  province.  Now,  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  any  school  board  grant 
should  be  reduced.  I  think  that  all  boards 
can  all  make  good  use  of  any  money  they 
get,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if,  through  a  piece  of  sym- 
bolism, the  government,  in  fact,  was  giving 
a  larger  benefit  to  those  who  needed  it  least. 
It  is  my  impression  that  that  may  be  an  effect 
of  this  corporation  tax  adjustment  grant.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  any 
comments  to  make  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  there  is  no 
intent,  of  course,  to  do  this,  and  we  doubt 
that  this  is,  in  fact,  happening.  There  may 
be  some  areas  where  there  is  a  high  per- 
centage of  corporation  tax,  where  they  are 
benefiting  from  this  facet  of  the  grant  plan 
and  in  the  lower  assessed  areas  they  get  these 
grants  under  the  regular  foundation  scheme. 
I  think  one  could  say,  generally,  that  the 
urban  separate  school  boards  have  received 
a  higher  percentage  increase  in  grants  than 
the  rural  separate  school  boards,  but,  as  the 
hon.  member  I  am  sure  realizes,  the  rural 
separate  school  boards  were  not  having  the 
same  difficulty  under  the  prior  grant  situa- 
tion as  the  urban  boards  were  experiencing. 

Now  we  cannot  give  you  specific  evalua- 
tions yet.  We  may  be  able  to  in  the  next 
three  or  four  months,  but  we  think,  generally 
speaking,  it  has  been  an  equitable  way  of 
distributing  the  money  to  both  the  public 
and  separate  school  systems.  I  do  not  think 
that  symbolism— as  the  hon.  member  calls  it 
—really  is  giving  more  than  it  should  to  the 
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urban  boards  and  we  do  not  think  that  these 
rural  separate  school  boards,  which  really 
were  not  in  bad  shape  prior  to  the  plan,  have 
been  adversely  affected  in  any  way.  This  is 
the  reaction  we  have  had  to  date.  We  were 
concerned  about  this  aspect  and  I  would  be 
very  pleased  to  have  the  hon.  member  dis- 
cuss this  as  length  with  Mr.  Rideout  or  Dr. 
Jackson  who  were  very  helpful  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  plan,  but  I  think  the  figures 
will  show  this  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to 
make  clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  am  not 
implying  that  any  board  is  getting  more 
than  it  should.  But  I  am  concerned  that 
some  boards  may  not  be  getting  as  much  as 
they  should. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  expect  to  take  any  action  on  the 
recommendations  in  the  auditor's  report  this 
year,  on  page  19,  calling  for  a  special  study 
of  simplification  of  the  grant  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
respect  to  the  auditor,  we  would  like  to 
simplify— and  I  think  he  was  referring,  per- 
haps, to  internal  procedures  which  we  are 
always  anxious  to  simplify.  After  discussions 
with  Dr.  Jackson  and  his  officials,  we  ques- 
tioned just  how  we  can  accommodate  the 
auditor.  It  is  not  easy  to  simplify  the  grant 
situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  he  not 
challenge  him  to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  going  to  suggest 
this,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
just  the  internal  business  of  the  department 
or  not,  but  is  the  object  of  such  a  study  to 
determine,  if  possible,  a  more  simplified 
grant  system  so  as  to  permit  a  ready  com- 
prehension by  school  boards  and  other 
interested  persons  like  the  provincial  auditor 
of  the  procedures  and  calculations  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  would  be  highly  desir- 
able, but  very  hard  to  achieve. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
couple  of  items  related  to  boards  that  I 
assume  might  be  dealt  with  through  grants 
and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  one  is  going 
to  cope  with  this  situation  if  the  government 
does  not  use  its  control  of  grants  to  correct 
the  situation  in  the  municipalities. 

The  first  one  is  with  respect  to  a  situation 
that  I  have  raised  with  the  hon.  Minister 
privately.    I  received  a  memo  from  his  office 


today.  This  concerns  the  local  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  new  senior 
public  school  in  Kenora.  I  am  not  going  into 
the  details;  what  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  is  this:  Is  the  department  absolutely 
helpless  in  influencing  a  local  board  when 
there  appears  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
widespread  local  opposition  to  what  they  are 
going  to  do?  In  this  instance,  I  continue  to 
get  letters  from  different  people— it  may  be 
an  organized  campaign,  I  do  not  know;  but 
they  are  not  objecting  to  senior  public 
schools— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  objecting  to 
locations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  objecting  to 
the  location— a  school  that  is  being  put  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  They  make  a  case, 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  assess,  emphasizing 
added  transportation  costs;  they  raise  the 
question  that  if  you  are  going  to  build  a  new 
school,  why  do  you  not  tear  down  the  1897 
central  school  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and 
build  one  that  would  be  big  enough  to  meet 
both  of  these  purposes  and  would  be  most 
centrally  located,  and  all  of  this  seems  to  me 
to  have  validity,  and  my  question  is  this: 
Even  though  it  is  true— as  the  note  I  have 
from  the  hon.  Minister's  department  is  that 
the  decision  regarding  school  boundaries  and 
school  construction  are  matters  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  local  school  board.  Presumably 
you  are  taking  refuge  here  in  the  old  local 
autonomy  argument.  Is  your  control  over 
grants  not  sufficient,  and  is  it  not  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  that  control  over  grants,  to  come 
to  some  conclusion  as  to  what  are  the  merits 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  case?  I  have  had  it 
argued  in  one  letter  that  a  significant  number 
of  people  on  the  board  are  not  planning  to 
run  again,  and  they  are  really  "lame  duck" 
members  of  the  board  of  education.  If  they 
do  run  again  they  are  all  going  to  be  beaten. 
Now  this  may  be  wrong,  but  they  have  had 
petitions  with  971  names  signed  to  them  in 
a  town  the  size  of  Kenora— which  looks  like 
pretty  widespread  opposition.  Can  the  gov- 
ernment not  do  something?  Have  you 
assessed  the  merits  of  the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  speak- 
ing generally— without  getting  into  too  much 
detail  as  far  as  Kenora  itself  is  concerned— 
legally  the  boards  have  the  right  to  go  ahead 
and  build  a  school.  We  have  never  withheld 
grants  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could 
withhold  grants.  We  have  never  done  so; 
it  is  not  in  our  policy,  because  we  feel  that 
the  assessment  of  the  actual  physical  location 
of  the   school  plant  within   a  community  is 
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one  of  the  prime  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  local  board.  I  could  say  that  there 
may  be  two  sides  to  the  Kenora  story,  but 
not  dealing  with  that  specifically,  I  would 
say  that,  generally,  I  think  it  is  a  principle 
that  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to 
abandon;  and  that  is,  having  the  local  school 
boards  with  the  responsibility  td  accept  where 
these  buildings  should  be.  I  think  this  is 
really  the  debate  in  Kenora.  They  are  not 
debating— as  I  understand  their  correspon- 
dence—the principle  of  the  senior  ptiblic 
school.  They  feel  it  should  be  in  x  location 
and  the  board  feels  it  should  be  in  y. 

As  far  as  the  department  is  concerned,  we 
support  the  idea  of  the  senior  public  school. 
We  feel  that  the  board  has  been  elected  in  a 
democratic  way  to  handle  the  decision  as  to 
where  the  school  should  be  located  and  our 
inspectors— I  have  to  say  this— have  approved 
the  site  that  has  been  recommended  by  the 
board.  ;: 

Mr.  MdeDon^ld:  Well,  do  I  Unfairly  con- 
clude that  when  the  hon.  Minister  says  there 
may  be  two  sides  to  the  issue  in  Kenora,  he 
is  not  certain  his  inspectors  are  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no,  I  am  just  saying 
that  it  is  the  people  who  are  upset— perhaps 
the  board's  position  should  be  assessed  as 
well. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  leave  it.  I 
hope  some  time  soon  to  be  in  Kenora  and  I 
will  have  a  first-hand  view  of  it.  In  the 
same  category,  again  without  getting  into 
details,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  January  a  parent 
and  ratepayer  in  Beckwith  township,  RR2 
Carleton  Place,  Mrs.  N.  Manzon,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Carleton  Place  Canadian  with 
regard  to  conditions  in  Tennyson  School  S.S. 
No.  5.  From  the  letter  that  I  received 
recently,  apparently  representations  have 
been  made  to  all  and  sundry,  including  local 
members  in  that  area,  and  the  department, 
with  regard  to  conditions  in  this  school. 

Now,  what  puzzles  me  is  that  it  is  alleged 
in  this  letter— and  I  would  judge  without 
going  into  all  the  detail  of  it  that  it  is  really 
a  very  old-fashioned  little  red  school  house 
with  temperatures  last  winter  in  December  4 
to  16,  inclusive,  in  the  school  days  there, 
ranging  54,  50,  70,  60,  50,  57,  52,  56  and  48 
degrees  in  the  school  for  the  morning.  Then 
by  afternoon  it  got  so  hot— this  reminds  me 
of  the  little  red  school  house  in  my  first  year 
of  teaching. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Like  my  office. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Like  your  office,  is  it? 
Then  the  physical  conditions,  the  toilet 
facilities  and  things  of  that  nature,  are  out 
of  date.  Now  it  is  alleged  that  over  the  past 
year  medical  office  inspectors  have  requested 
certain  improvements  but  to  date  nothing  has 
been  done.  My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
is,  either  through  grants  or  through  other 
directives,  surely  the  department  has  the 
power— if  medical  officers  and  inspectors 
request  improvements  in  a  school  that  is 
obviously  out  of  date,  and  with  conditions 
as  indefensible  as  are  spelled  out  in  that 
letter,  and  I  assume  they  are  correct— to  do 
something  to  make  certain  that  the  recom- 
mendations are  followed  through? 

Hon,  Mr,  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  situ- 
ation in  Beckwith  received  some  publicity 
a  month  or  so  ago.  It  is  related  to  a  desire, 
I  think,  on  the  part  of  this  person  and  several 
others  in  the  township  to  establish  a  central: 
school  because  of  the  provision  now  for  one 
board  in  the  township.  As  far  as  the  depart- 
ment is  concerned  we  support  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  central  school.  I  think  we  have 
to  look  in  these  instances  to  the  local  MOH 
if  they  do  not  conform  to  health  regulations. 
Of  course,  the  MOH,  as  I  understand  the  law, 
is  in  a  position  to  do  something  of  a  concrete 
nature. 

Our  problem  is,  do  we  withhold  grants 
and  in  this  way  perhaps  prejudice  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  because  of  the  physical 
nature  of  the  building,  or  do  you  hope  that 
reason  is  going  to  prevail  and  they  will  move 
either  to  rectify  the  situation  or  perhaps  to 
move  into  a  central  situation? 

This  has  come  about,  I  think,  primarily 
because  of  the  change  in  legislation  and  it 
is  a  problem  we  hope  will  see  itself  resolved 
over  the  next  few  months.  But  we  are  faced 
with  this  view  to  withhold  grants  and  per- 
haps put  the  board  in  the  position  where  it 
says,  "We  will  no  longer  maintain  the  school 
situation."  We  have  not  done  this.  We  have 
on  occasion  held  up  grants  until  certain 
improvements  were  made.  As  far  as  this , 
situation  is  concerned  we  are  going  to  look 
at  it  in  the  fall  and  see  whether  they  are 
moving  into  a  central  situation,  or  if  they  are 
not,  what  improvements  have  to  be  made  if 
they  are  going  to  continue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  us  pursue  this 
briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  local 
MOH  is  concerned,  if  there  is  action  under 
the  law  that  they  may  take,  the  hon.  Minister, 
I  think,  may  be  on  sound  ground  in  saying, 
"Let  him  take  the  action,"  or  "Let  the  local 
authorities    insist    that    he    should    take    the 
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action."  But  I  understand  that  recommenda- 
tions have  come  from  your  inspectors.  Pre- 
sumably you  have  some  sort  of  power,  in 
withholding  grants.  Is  there  any  other  legal 
power  beyond  the  withholding  of  grants  or 
the  delaying  of  grants,  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  recommendations  are  lived  up  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  this  would  be  our  only 
power.  It  is  a  subtle  sort  of  power,  to  with- 
hold grants  until  the  changes  were  made, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  you  might  be  con- 
sidering that  this  fall  if  things  do  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  things  do  not  improve. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  things  do  not  improve. 
After  four  months  of  struggle  and  no  action, 
that  might  be  a  ray  of  hope  to  those  who  are 
carrying  on  the  battle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  could  just 
briefly  speak  on  a  point  that  may  not  be 
raised  again  in  this  estimate  with  the  hon. 
Minister.  Father  Francis-Xavier  Johnson,  of 
the  Jesuit  Order,  from  Regis  college,  Willow- 
dale,  had  a  letter  in  the  paper  recently  with 
regard  to  a  new  physics  school  text.  This  is  a 
text  which  has  been  worked  out  by  a  group 
of  university  and  secondary  school  teachers. 
He  is  not  objecting  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
obviously  originally  an  American  text,  which 
clearly  it  was,  but  since  it  was  printed  in 
Canada,  he  raises  the  question,  which  strikes 
me  as  being  very  valid,  as  to  why  you  could 
not,  particularly  in  a  physics  text,  at  least 
remove  those  symbolisms  which  are  clearly 
American. 

For  example,  in  his  letter  to  the  Globe  and 
Mail  of  March  24,  he  draws  attention  to  page 
23  to,  "The  founding  fathers  of  our  own 
American  republic  very  much  steeped  in  the 
climate  of  opinion,"  etc.  On  page  248,  for 
instance,  we  notice  an  American  flag  as  it 
ripples  in  the  breeze  from  the  top  of  a  flag- 
pole. On  page  376  is,  "Think  of  the  4th  of 
July  rocket  which  explodes  while  moving 
along  through  the  air."  In  other  words,  if  you 
are  adopting  an  American  text,  which  in 
physics  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  defensible 
proposition  when  it  has  been  examined  as 
being  the  best  by  an  Ontario  committee,  is  it 
not  possible  at  least  to  have  the  Canadian  flag 
rippling  in  the  breeze  and  to  have  Canada 
Day  rather  than  the  4th  of  July  rockets? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  I  have  made  my 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  no  lengthy  com- 
ment, Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  not  familiar  with 


the  text.  I  think  I  know  what  happened.  We 
are  moving  into  the  new  physics  course  this 
September  and  I  assume  it  is  for  the  grade  13 
programme.  The  text  is  obviously  of  American 
origin  because  they  have  had  this  pro- 
gramme in  their  schools  for  the  last  two  years. 
I  gather  that  there  may  be  a  copyright  situa- 
tion involved  here.  I  will  look  into  it,  but  I 
would  think  this  is  probably  the  problem 
that  exists. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  No,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  could  let  this 
vote  go  by  without  my  addressing  a  few 
remarks  to  the  hon.  Minister  in  connection 
with  libraries.  We  did  have  a  fair  discussion 
about  libraries  at  the  time  of  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  University  Affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  had  a  very  fair  dis- 
cussion last  night  after  the  hon.  member  left 

Mr.  Singer:  I  understand  that  and  I  was 
advised  that  the  hon.  Minister  told  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  that  he 
did  not  really  understand  what  was  going  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  did  not  tell  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  any  such  thing.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  endeavoured  to  bring  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  up  to  date  on  what  had 
happened.  I  think  that  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  I  indicated  to  the  hon. 
Minister  at  the  time  that  he  brought  in  his 
estimates  under  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs  that  I  was  not  as  enthused  as  he  was 
with  his  proposed  plans  for  improving  the 
library  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  supply  of  librarians 
was  discussed;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
system.  The  system  is  what  we  discussed  last 
night,  the  supply  of  librarians  is  what  we  dis- 
cussed under  University  Affairs. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  again 
the  same  criticism  that  I  have  addressed  over 
several  years.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  a 
proper  appreciation  or  understanding  of  a 
library  system  in  this  province,  and  as  the 
hon.  Minister  has  moved  ahead  in  many 
fields  I  should  think  that  he  would  have 
paid  much  more  attention  to  improving  our 
system  of  libraries  and  in  addition  the  train- 
ing of  librarians. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  complaints  that 
are  made  annually  by  the  association  of 
librarians  insofar  as  their  pay  is  concerned 
still  apply  and  there  is  no  adequate  answer. 
It  seems  to  me  again  that  the  system  of 
grants   insofar  as   libraries   are   concerned   is 
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still  inadequate.  I  note  that  the  vote  in  these 
estimates  is  some  $400,000  over  what  it  was 
last  year,  but  you  are  still  nibbling  away.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  still  do  this  formula 
business,  where  you  give  a  percentage  of 
what  you  set  out  in  your  programme,  and 
each  year  determine  difFerently  what  per- 
centage of  100  per  cent  of  the  amount 
accepted  for  grants  is  going  to  be  given. 
This  is  a  system  that  I  could  never  under- 
stand at  all,  but  it  has  been  carried  on  almost 
since  we  first  started  to  pay  grants.  I  cannot 
see  why  grants  for  libraries  should  not  be 
on  the  same  sort  of  basis  that  grants  are 
made  for  schools. 

I  think  another  thing  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister should  pay  some  very  substantial  atten- 
tion to,  which  has  perhaps  not  been  discussed 
at  any  great  length,  is  an  efiPort  of  co- 
ordinating school  libraries  and  public  libraries. 
I  know  that  boards  of  education  are  going 
to  rise  in  great  anger  and  concern  about  this 
sort  of  suggestion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  as 
we  build  each  one  of  our  new  schools  we 
set  aside  an  awful  lot  of  valuable  space  for  a 
school  library.  These  schools,  after  all,  are 
public  buildings  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  there  could  and  should  be  a  fairly  simple 
method  of  making  libraries  available  in  the 
schools  and  outside  the  schools— making  school 
libraries  available  to  the  public  and  public 
libraries  available  to  greater  extent  to  the 
schools.  There  is  naturally  a  very  substantial 
overlapping,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  dares  step  over 
somebody  else's  authoritative  boundary.  But  I 
would  think  the  library  system  needs  the  same 
sort  of  care  and  attention  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister tells  us  he  is  bringing  to  various  other 
phases  of  our  education  system.  My  remarks 
are  going  to  be  no  more  involved  than  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  went  through  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's speech  carefully  and  I  have  not  heard 
any  really  ambitious  programme  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  library  system  and  I  am 
very  disappointed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  obviously  do  not  want 
to  take  too  much  time  on  this  myself.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  I  do  not  often 
refer  to  my  riding,  but  I  participated  at  an 
opening  some  three  weeks  ago  of  a  new 
library  facility  that  was  built  jointly  by  the 
Toronto  township  board  of  education  and  the 
Toronto  township  library  board,  where  they 
have  just  the  type  of  facility  that  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  member.  This  is,  I 
think,  a  situation  that  will  increase  across  the 
province. 

I  traced  one  point  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkview  last  night.  As  I  say,  I  hope  it 


was  informative;  it  was  intended  to  be.  This 
comes  from  the  library  association  itself.  We 
had  a  meeting  in  my  ofiBce,  the  members 
brought  in  their  initial  recommendation,  they 
asked  for  this  further  study;  Mr.  St.  John, 
who  is  from  the  Brooklyn  library  system  in 
New  York,  I  believe,  is  presently  engaged 
in  a  very  thorough  evaluation  and  is  to  make 
a  report  to  the  association  and  then  to  me. 
He  is  here  in  Toronto  at  the  present  time. 
We  hope  to  have  the  report  in  July.  There 
are  many  problems;  we  want  to  see  them 
solved  as  much,  I  am  sure,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  cannot 
let  this  opportunity  go  by.  We  get  so  many 
studies,  so  many  new  investigations  going 
on— I  think  the  government  reached  a  new 
height  yesterday  when  one  of  the  deputy 
Ministers  said  he  was  studying  plans  to  com- 
mence a  study.  I  think  that  the  government 
should  get  around  now  to  doing  something 
instead  of  studying  plans  to  commence  studies 
or  starting  studies  that  are  eventually  going 
to  result  in  reports.  Let  us  have  a  little 
action  for  a  change, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  association. 

Vote  514  agreed  to. 

On  vote  515: 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  just  one  question  on  this? 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  certainly  be  very  brief  this 
morning.  I  am  referring  to  item  515.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  item  in  the  estimates, 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  Ontario  council  for 
the  arts,  and  including  a  large  item  called 
"miscellaneous,"  might  be  a  place  for  a 
particular  grant  for  which  I  would  like  to- 
propose  to  find  a  home. 

What  I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  a 
research  grant  be  provided  by  the  province 
of  Ontario  to  support  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  a  history  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  covering  the  years  since  1867.  I 
suggest  that  specifically  a  sum  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $15,000  a  year  be  provided  in 
each  of  the  next  two  and  a  half  years  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  selected 
by  an  appropriate  committee  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  proposals  for  the  execution  of 
this  undertaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  further  suggest  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  undertaking  would  be 
the  early  publication  of  a  political  history  of 
Ontario,     of    that    readable,     colourful    and 
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entertaining  style,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned this  morning,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  develop  in  Canada  amongst  a  number  of 
onr  historians.  A  secondary  object  of  the 
undertaking  could  well,  sir,  be  the  gathering 
of  material  for  a  full  and  complete  general 
history  of  Ontario  of  a  much  wider  scope,  a 
history  in  depth,  to  be  published  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  and  more  academic  in 
nature  than  the  political  history  that  I  speak 
of. 

The  task  I  believe,  sir,  could  in  fact  be 
completed  within  the  two  and  a  half  years 
remaining  before  the  end  of  our  Confedera- 
tion centennial  year  without  requiring  undue 
haste  or  in  any  way  jeopardizing  the  quality 
of  the  project.  A  special  concentration  on 
politics  would  be  most  appropriate  because 
although  the  whole  of  Canada  and  Ontario 
have  accomplished  great  things  since  1867, 
Confederation  itself  was  a  political  event— a 
great  political  achievement  by  partisan  party 
politicians  of  this  and  the  other  three  prov- 
inces who  joined. 

Briefly,  my  reasons  are  these,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  putting  forward  this  proposal:  First, 
sir,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  practice 
of  politics  tends  to  increase  one's  interest  in 
the  other  people,  so  I  have  found,  and  I  am 
sure  most  hon.  members  of  this  House  have 
found,  that  the  practice  of  Ontario  politics 
and  membership  in  this  Legislature  tremen- 
dously increase  a  person's  interest  in  what  I 
have  proposed,  the  field  of  the  history  of 
politics  itself.  And  I  believe  that  not  only  is 
the  interest  here  but  as  more  and  more  over 
the  years  our  activities  both  in  government, 
and  in  this  House,  impinge  upon  the  people, 
the  citizens  of  our  province  themselves  will 
find  a  deeper  interest  in  provincial  politics 
resulting. 

The  second  reason  for  this  proposal  is  that 
the  project  would  fill  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  absolute  void,  an  almost  complete 
vacuum  which  presently  exists.  Where  can 
anyone  with  any  degree  of  ease  find  out 
today  which  leaders  of  which  parties  stood 
for  which  policies  or  effected  which  par- 
ticular achievements  when?  On  which  issues 
have  what  elections  been  fought  and  who 
won  and  why?  What  were  the  truly  important 
and  exciting  debates?  What  were  the  great 
scandals?    What  part  did  the  press  play? 

By  way  of  example,  a  few  days  ago,  I  heard 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) sternly  caution  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  against  build- 
ing too  many  roads,  when,  as  he  suggested, 
the  future  may  well  lie  in  attention  being  paid 
to   other  forms   of   transportation.     Dimly   at 


that  time  I  recalled  that  some  time  in  the 
20s  the  Conservatives,  while  in  Opposition,, 
had  furiously  attacked  the  Drury  government 
for  its  good  roads  policy.  The  Conservatives 
were  then  dedicated  to  electric  trains,  and  I 
believe  streetcars  running  to  Barrie  and  all 
over  the  province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Raduil. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Radial  electrical 
transportation,  I  believe  is  what  the  Con- 
servatives were  pressing  for,  and  attacking  the 
Drury  government  for  not  introducing.  But 
where  could  anyone— and  certainly  where 
could  I— check  the  accuracy  of  that  rather 
foggy  memory?  And  again,  how  was  it  that 
tlie  Tory  Party  were  the  first  to  nationalize 
an  industry  when  we  nationalized,  in  a  pro- 
vincial sense.  Hydro,  in  1906?  And  where  can 
one  quickly  find  out  why  Ontario  has  achieved 
and  held  world  leadership  in  the  field  of 
workmen's  compensation? 

Finally,  sir,  my  third  reason  for  raising  this 
proposal  for  this  grant  is  that  in  this  very 
House  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  stuff  of  his- 
tory can  be  found  among  many  of  the  hon. 
members  themselves  and  among  those  who 
serve  in  this  building  indeed,  as  well:  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver), 
the  hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr. 
Downer),  Mr.  Malcolm  Mclntyre,  Mr.  Rod- 
erick Lewis,  Mr.  L.  R.  MacTavish,  and  also 
material  to  be  obtained  from  handed-down 
memories  of  others  in  this  Legislature  and 
from  ex-Premiers  and  ex-members,  still  very 
much  alive,  such  as  E.  C.  Drury,  Mr.  George 
Drew,  Mr.  Leslie  Frost,  the  hon.  Earl  Rowe, 
Senator  Arthur  Roebuck,  Senator  David  Croll 
and  Colonel  T.  Ashmore  Kidd. 

The  last  Liberal  regime  deserves  a  book 
of  its  own  and  I  say  this  kindly,  sir,  and  I 
mean  it  in  an  academic  and  non-partisan 
sense.  Who  of  my  generation— and  there  are 
many  of  this  generation  in  the  House— can 
resist  the  Story  of  Mitch  Hepburn  or  on  the 
other  side,  the  stories  about  Mitch  Hepburn? 
And  again,  taking  an  earlier  time,  what  kind 
of  a  "bird"  in  fat^  was  Oliver  Mowat? 

A  good  political  history,  sir,  I  think,  will 
interest  itself  in  our  politicians  as  persons,  . 
because,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  demo- 
cratic politics  might  well  be  defined  as  the 
cult  of  the  personalities.  Our  democracy  in 
Ontario  has  been  vigorous  during  the  past 
100  years  and  I  believe  our  politicians  and 
personalities  have  been  interesting  and  colour- 
ful. This  story  should  be  told  and  told  without 
delay. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  allocate 
a  small  portion  of  the  funds  being  requested 
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"in  this  particular  vote,  for  setting  this  project 
under  way. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Clhairman,  just  for  a 
moment  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  sup- 
porting the  suggestion  that  has  just  been 
put  to  the  House.  I  feel  it  is  really  a  better 
•one  than  has  been  put  previously,  for  simply 
:a  continuation  of  official  h^'story.  The  way 
the  hon.  member  has  described  it,  I  would 
look  forward  very  much  to  an  amendment, 
perhaps,  to  these  very  estimates  that  would 
include  the  $15,000  that  he  feels  would  be 
required. 

Vote  515  agreed  to.  :    - 

Vote  516  agreed  to.  '       •*  ■ 

Vote   517   agreed  to. 

On  vote  518:  '  •      -     •   '   '■■■  ■ 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  vote  518, 
there  is  a  considerable  departure  with  which 
I  feel  the  hon.  Minister  should  deal  at  some 
length.  I  realize  that  we  do  not  have  too 
much  time  available,  but  it  appears  that  the 
actuarial  difficulties  of  the  superannuation 
fund  for  teachers  is  going  to  be  dramatically 
^improved  by  the  voting  of  practically 
$15  million  to  the  fund.  I  would  assume  that 
the  fund  itself  would  probably  take  this 
money  and  reinvest  it  in  this  great  province, 
•  but  nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  government 
sees  fit  to  allocat-e  this  large  sum  of  money 
•to  support  the  teachers'  superannuation  fund 
draws  to  our  attention  once  again  the  very 
serious  difficulties  that  are  being  experienced 
by  the  superannuated  women  teachers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  story  in 
full  again.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  group 
-of  people  who  have  served  the  community 
■well  through  two  world  wars  and  a  depres- 
sion have  been  living  now  for  iftany  years 
•on  full  superannuation  of  $600  a  year,  $50 
a  month.  It  is  their  plea  to  the  government 
.that  $1  million  be  found  outside  the  regular 
^yud  to  give  them  a  pension  that  would  allow 
;tiiem  tQ  live  out  their  days  in  dignity  and 
^me  comfort.  I  feel  that  the  arguments  in 
support  of  this  are  very  strong  mdieed.  There 
Ivave  been  resolutions  by  the  education  com- 
mittee put  to  the  government  and  it  has  been 
discussed  fully.  As  all  hon.  members  know, 
^time  is  taking  its  toll  of  those  who  would  be 
assisted  by  the  money  that  might  be  made 
available,  and  I  would  beseech  the  govern- 
ment and  the  hon.  'Minister  once  again  to 
make  some  provision  ,  for  this  dwindHpg 
group  of  people  in  recognition  of  their  need 
0,»d  of  their  gjeat  seryjce  to  the'communily; 

Mr.  Biydeh:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hbn.  v^pm- 
her  for  Brant  was  trying,  I  think,  to  b^  ^ 


brief  as  possible  in  view  of  the  time  situation 
in  dealing  with  the  item  that  he  raised,  but 
I  do  not  really  see  any  justification  for  passing 
over  this  quickly.  He  said  he  was  not  going 
to  recount  the  previous  history  of  the  matter 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  recount 
the  whole  of  it  in  great  detail,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  recounted  to  a  certain  degree. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  two  groups 
of  people  whom  we  might  consider  here. 
There  is  first  the  group  to  whom  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  referred,  certain  elderly 
women  teachers  who  still  find  themselves 
caught  in  a  completely  antiquated  phase  of 
the  superannuation  plan  with  pension  of 
$600  a  year.  At  the  time  they  were  paying 
in  that  was  considered  to  be  quite  an 
adequate  pension,  but  there  have  been  all 
sorts  of  adjustments  in  the  plan  since  then 
to  keep  it  up  to  date  with  modern  conditions, 
adjustments  which  result  in  some  people 
getting  pensions  of  $7,000,  $8,000,  $9,000  a 
year.  I  am  not  objecting  to  those  pensions. 
I  think  that  if  we  want  people  of  the  type 
that  we  consider  desirable  to  make  teaching 
a  career,  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  them  attractive  pensions  at  the 
end  of  their  periods  of  service;  but  let  us 
not  forget  the  people  who  were  under  the 
plan  in  the  old  days,  who  made  their  con- 
tributions and  are  now  left  with  totally 
inadequate  pensions.  That  is  one  group. 

The  other  group,  which  is  even  smaller, 
is  a  certain  group  .  of  widows  of  retired 
teachers.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  their 
current  situation  is,  but  the  last  I  heard 
of  it,  which  was  a  few  years  ago,  they  were 
getting  $25  a  month.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
about  as  low  a  pension  as  one  could  get  and 
still  say  it  is  a  pension. 

Now  this  niatter,  as  the  hon.  menibeir  for 
Brant  said  and  as  we  all  know,  was  before 
committees  of  this  House  on  several  occa- 
.sions.  On  every  occasion^  the  .  committee 
unanimously  recommended,'  including  Con- 
servative, Liberal,  CCF  or"  NDP  members, 
that  something^;  should  be  done  about  these 
people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  a.  few  ijotes 
froiti'a  meeting,  I  thiiik  it  wias  held  in  1961 
or  1962,  and  on  that  occasion  the  committiee 
reiterated  a  position  it  had  previously  taken 
'that  ihe  government  should  do-  sbniethiixg 
about  these  people  whose  pensions  are  oWi^ 
biisly  totally  inadequate.  A  further  ^ftotion 
'w,aspasse(}  At;tbat  tim&-I  moved  it  and  the 
hop.  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr.  'Reilly);.S€fe^ 
ond.ed'it— I  aip  soi'ry -hfe  does  nc*  happen  t<S 
Ije^^ere  this  niorhihg-nby -whfch  Wfe'  reqiieMed 
VKes  ■  theit  "^iriistfer 'of ^^Educatiok-  \vho  -is  th^ 
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present  hon.  Prime  Minister,  to  look  into  this 
matter.  We  requested  further  a  meeting  of 
the  Minister  with  the  committee  before  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Education 
came  down.  That  meeting  was  never  held. 
I  even  have  a  suspicion  that  the  current 
Minister  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
I  am  not  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  Well,  anyway,  he  was  well 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  government  should  get  down 
to  business  and  not  just  keep  saying  that  it 
agreed  in  principle  but  could  not  do  anything. 
The  committee  asked  for  this  meeting,  it 
never  was  held,  unfortunately. 

There  never  has  been  an  adequate  explan- 
ation of  why  the  very  modest  requests  of 
these  people  cannot  be  met.  As  far  as  the 
superannuated  teachers  affected  are  con- 
cerned, meeting  the  total  of  their  demands 
back  in  1961  and  1962  would  have  cost 
$1  million  a  year.  Now,  I  am  sure,  it  will 
cost  less,  because  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
have  dropped  off  since  then.  They  were  quite 
an  elderly  group. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  it  would  have 
cost  to  have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
teachers'  widows,  but  let  us  say  it  was 
another  $500,000  at  that  time.  The  whole 
sum  is  probably  down  to  something  like 
$1.25  million  now.  It  is  a  sum  that  will 
decline  year  by  year  until  ultimately  there 
will  be  no  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  budget  of  nearly 
$1.5  billion,  surely  we  can  afford  an  expendi- 
ture of  somewhere  between  $1  million  and 
$1.5  million  per  year  for  a  few  years, 
declining  year  by  year,  and  only  for  a  few 
years,  to  meet  a  serious  human  need. 

All  that  these  ladies  have  ever  been  asking 
for  is  that  all  pensions  below  $1,000  a  year— 
a  miserable  $1,000  a  year— should  be  raised 
to  $1,200  a  year;  and  that  those  whose  pen- 
sions are  between  $1,000  and  $3,000  a  year 
should  receive  an  increase  of  $200  a  year. 

1  am  amazed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
modesty  of  their  proposal.  A  minimum  pen- 
sion of  $1,200  a  year  surely  is  something  that 
we  can  readily  recognize,  and  we  certainly 
should  not  contemplate  anything  less  than 
that. 

I  have  never  really  heard  any  explanation 
that  amounted  to  anything  from  the  govern- 
ment as  to  why  this  cannot  be  done.  The 
most  I  heard  consisted  of  some  dark  refer- 
ences to  the  fact  that  if  we  did  this  for  these 
superannuated    teachers    and    widows,    then 


there  are  other  people  living  in  similar 
poverty  for  whom  something  should  be  done. 
The  other  people  have  never  been  specified, 
but  if  there  are  other  people  dependent  on 
pensions  directly  or  indirectly  from  this  gov- 
ernment who  are  living  in  similar  circum- 
stances, then  I  say  we  should  look  after  them. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
do  so,  but  I  say  that  if  there  are  people  here 
getting  pensions  of  less  than  $1,200  a  year 
we  should  do  something  about  them  even  if 
it  costs  another  million  or  two  per  year. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  the  fact  that 
earlier  in  this  session  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree),  after  years  of  in- 
action, brought  in  legislation  to  rectify  to 
some  degree  out-of-date  pensions  under  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

For  years  and  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
alleged  that  we  could  not  do  this  because 
there  was  no  way  of  collecting  the  money. 
Finally,  after  many  years  of  pressure,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  brought  in  a  recom- 
mendation that  will  bring  up  to  some  sort  of 
minimum  the  completely  antiquated  pensions 
that  until  now  were  being  paid  to  a  small 
group  of  people  under  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act. 

If  we  were  ready  to  give  justice  to  those 
people,  and  I  am  sure  everybody  in  the 
House  was,  why  are  we  not  ready  to  give 
justice  to  these  superannuated  teachers  and 
to  any  other  small  groups  that  may  be  in  a 
similar  situation?  I  think  that  we  are  entitled 
to  a  much  more  adequate  explanation  from 
the  government  than  we  have  had  to  date.  I 
hate  to  think  we  are  now  coming  to  the 
closing  phase  of  another  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature with  no  indication  at  all  from  the  gov- 
ernment that  it  is  going  to  do  something^ 
about  these  people.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
disgraceful  situation. 

All  of  us  should  be  ashamed.  Here  we 
are  in  a  position  to  give  at  least  a  modicum  of 
justice  to  people  who  gave  fine  service  to  this 
province,  yet  now  have  to  live  on  a  pension 
of  $600  a  year,  plus,  admittedly,  the  federal 
old-age  security.  We  are  asking  them  to  live 
under  those  penurious  circumstances  and  yet 
we  are  not  contemplating  doing  something  to^ 
change  the  situation.  This  matter  has  been 
before  this  House  about  every  year  for  the 
last  ten  years,  I  think.  Surely  the  government 
can  act  this  year  on  the  subject,  and  not 
slough  it  off  until  another  year  with  some 
vague  suggestion  that  there  are  other  people 
being  shabbily  treated  to  whom  we  aJso 
have  to  provide  justice  if  we  provide  justice- 
to  this  group. 
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I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  look  at  this  matter  urgently  and 
do  something  about  it.  If  it  requires  action 
by  the  Legislature,  then  for  heaven's  sake, 
let  us  have  action  before  this  session  of  the 
Legislature  terminates.  I  really  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  government  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  say  something  instead  of  just 
sitting  and  looking  at  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
bring  the  hon.  member  up  to  date,  a  Cabinet 
committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  this  and 
we  had  a  meeting  with  both  groups,  roughly  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago.  I  cannot  report  any 
more  to  the  House  at  this  time,  but  this  is 
the  state  of  the  situation  at  the  moment. 

Vote  518  agreed  to. 

Vote  519  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Education. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  committee  of 
supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  sit  at  2  o'clock 
and  have  a  night  session  on  Monday  night. 
I  would  like  to  go  to  second  reading  of 
government  bills  on  the  order  paper.  Then 
there  are  certain  bills  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  in  the  committee  stage  and  following 
that  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Health.  I  will  make  the  motion  on  Monday 
that  we  will  sit  at  10.30  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  next 
week.  There  will  be  night  sessions  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  nights,  as  well  as  on 
Monday  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.10  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Monday,  June  7,  1965 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

.    Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery, 
members  of  the  Woodstock-Oxford  Circle, 
Woodstock;  and  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  St.  Peter's  elementary  school,  Peter- 
borough. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  next  order 
bf  business,  I  would  ask  your  indulgence,  sir, 
if  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
to  you  and  to  the  House  a  very  important 
visitor  to  our  province  in  the  person  of  the 
secretary-general  of  the  Canadian  council  of 
Resource  Ministers,  Mr.  Christian  De  Laet, 
who  is  sitting  at  your  left. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

,  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  in  addition  to  the  present  hours  of  sitting 
this  House  will  sit  from  10.30  a.m.  to  12.30 
p.m.  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thurs- 
days for  the  balance  of  the  present  session. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  motion  carries,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  comment.  I  think  this 
government  has  made  considerable  progress 
this  year  in  terms  of  handling  the  business 
of  the  province  in  the  fashion  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  both  those  of  us  in  this  House 
and  outside  to  do  justice  to  that  business.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
session  we  are  reverting  to  that  old  familiar 
pattern  of  working  on  a  basi^  on  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  business  of 
the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  main  reason  for 
this  is  something  that  we  have  raised  many 
times  in  this  House  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be 


able  to  make  the  degree  of  progress  to  which 
I  think  the  Legislature  is  entitled;  and  that  is 
that  the  main  load  of  government  business 
should  be  brought  down  something  other 
than  in  the  final  week  of  the  Legislature.  We 
are  now  faced  with  the  prospect  of  clearing, 
in  a  week  or,  conceivably  two  weeks  6t 
perhaps  ten  days,  the  estimates  of  three  de- 
partments and  a  very  significant  load  of  the 
government  business  which  was  brought 
down  as  late  as  the  past  week  or  two. 

I  for  one  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here, 
the  proposition  of  starting  sessions  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  earlier  in  the  session 
to  give  us  the  extra  hours  would  remove 
the  necessity  of  this  war  of  attrition  in  the 
final  days.  This  is  something  that  I  think  we 
should  entertain.  It  has  not  been  done  this 
year,  and  it  has  not  been  done  because  the 
government  caucus  was  meeting  up  until  a 
very  short  time  ago  to  deal  with  business 
which  I  submit,  in  any  planned  approach  to 
legislation,  could  have  come  down  many 
months  ago,  at  least  many  weeks  ago. 

I  regret  once  again,  I  want  to  say  on  behalf 
of  our  group,  that  we  have  once  again  fallen 
into  this  familiar  pattern.  It  is  going  to  be 
impossible,  not  only  for  us  but  for  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  intensely  interested  in  some 
legislation  that  has  been  brought  down  ohly 
in  the  last  few  days,  to  even  have  a  chance 
to  get  the  bill  and  to  study  it,  let  alone  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  representations 
to  the  standing  committee  or  to  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  feel 
that  I  should  make  a  comment  following  the 
hon.  member.  Mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  gone  through  this  argument  once  a  year 
for  the  14  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
House,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  in  the 
natural  development  of  business,  when  the 
mornings  are  no  longer  needed  for  committee 
work,  to  be  only  proper  and  natural  that  the 
time  could  be  used,  particularly  when  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  the  order  paper  h^s  reached 
the  committee  stage  of  the  whole  House. 

In  other  words,  the  debates  have  been  held 
on  second  readings  where  the  principles  have 
been  debated  and  so  on;  I  feel  a  very  broad 
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and  a  very  complete  effort  has  been  given 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  this  business. 
Frankly,  it  is  a  problem  for  many  of  the  hon. 
members,  particularly  those  from  out  of  town, 
at  this  stage  of  the  session  when  the  com- 
mittees are  not  meeting  in  the  morning. 
What  are  they  to  do?  Just  sit  around  all 
morning  and  do  nothing?  The  alternative  is 
to  come  in  here  and  deal  with  matters  which 
are  on  the  order  paper,  as  I  say  in  the  com- 
mittee stage.  They  will  receive  thorough 
scrutiny  and  there  will  be  opportunity  for  all 
this  work  on  the  order  paper  to  receive  full 
attention,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  from 
our  side  we  do  not  have  any  objection  to  a 
morning  sitting  when  committees  are  not 
meeting;  but  one  of  our  concerns,  and  I  am 
making  the  judgment  before  this  actually 
takes  place,  one  of  our  concerns  would  be 
that  if  we  had  late  night  sittings,  then  we 
would  feel  that  really  this  is  trying  to  press 
things  too  steadily.  We  have  had  situations 
where  we  have  gone  on  until  twelve  or  so, 
and  I  think,  sir,  that  we  have  all  seen  that 
on  the  whole  the  debate  deteriorates.  We 
are  all  human  and  we  get  somewhat  tired 
at  the  late  hours.  I  would  hope  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  will  see  to  it  that  we  do  not 
have  long  night  sittings  plus  morning 
sittings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  say  in  this  re- 
gard that  we  would  not  exceed  the  night 
sittings  we  have  had.  Sometimes  we  have 
continued  later  than  1L30  till  12.00-1  be- 
lieve after  that  on  one  occasion.  But  in  each 
case  it  has  been  in  order  to  complete  one 
debate  that  was  taking  place.  It  is  not  my 
iatent  to  add  to  it,  because  some  of  us  have 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  administration  as 
well  as  being  in  the  House  to  deal  with  just 
this  a.spect  of  government  work.  It  is  not 
my  intent  that  we  should  start  sitting  hours 
that  are  going  to  make  it  very  difficult  for 
all  of  us  to  do  the  task  that  we  arc  here  to 
do. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  not  intended  to  participate  in  this  dis- 
cussion, if  I  may  call  it  that  rather  than  a 
debate.  I  certainly  cannot  let  pass  without 
comment,  the  question— I  think  that  is  the 
way  he  put  it— of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  hon.  members  will  just 
sit  around  every  morning  when  there  are  no 
committees  meeting  and  when  the  House  is 
not  in  .session. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  no  doubt  can 
speak  for  his  own  supporters,  but  I  can  assure 


the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  far  as  people 
OA  er  here  are  concerned,  we  do  not  sit  around 
in  the  mornings  merely  because  there  are  no 
meetings  of  either  the  House  or  committees. 
With  the  amount  of  important  legislation 
that  has  been  piled  on  us  in  the  last  couple 
of  weeks,  along  with  major  estimates— three 
of  the  most  important  departments  still  to  be 
dealt  with— I  submit  that  one  does  not  have  to 
be  clairvoyant  to  understand  what  Opposi- 
tion members  will  be  doing  in  the  morning. 
Tliey  want  to  study  this  legislation. 

But  the  government's  arrangement  makes  it 
practically  impossible  to  give  it  the  study  that 
is  merited.  Under  the  regime  that  is  now 
proposed,  we  will  start  at  10.30  in  the 
morning;  we  will  presumably  not  complete 
our  sessions  until  10.30  in  the  evening,  and 
perhaps  even  later  in  some  cases.  What  time 
does  that  leave  for  mature  consideration  of 
the  highly  important  legislation  that  is  now 
before  us,  with  only  limited  notice? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  business  of 
the  House  should  be  so  ordered  that  all 
members— those  on  the  Opposition  side  as  well 
as  on  the  government  side— have  adequate 
opportunity  to  consider  important  matters 
placed   before   us. 

In  fact,  I  would  say  that  it  is  in  many  ways 
more  important  that  the  needs  of  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  should  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection.  The  function  of  the 
Opposition  is  to  scrutinize  the  proposals  the 
government  places  before  the  House.  Those 
proposals  have  already  been  before  govern- 
ment members  in  caucus.  We  will  still  scruti- 
nize; the  hon.  members  of  the  government  do 
not  need  to  think  that  we  are  going  to  fail  to 
do  our  job  just  because  work  has  been  piled 
on  us  in  this  inhuman  way,  but  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West): 
Question! 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  it!  These  people  always 
want  to  cut  off  discussion.  They  want  nothing 
dealt  with  on  its  merits.  They  want  to  rail- 
road measures  through. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order,  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  had  weeks  of 
argument  on  the  liquor  legislation  in  your 
own   caucus. 

Mr.  Bryden:  One  of  the  reasons- 
Mr.     Speaker:     Will    the     member    please 
complete    his    remarks    and    never   mind    the 
interjections.    I    will    look    after    the    inter- 
jectionists. 
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Mr.  Bryden:   Thank  you,   Mr.   Speaker. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  did  not  start 
at  2  o'clock  much  earher  in  the  session  was 
that  the  government  was  still  having  its  legis- 
lation considered  in  Cabinet  and  caucus  up 
till  about  a  week  ago;  five  months  after  the 
start  of  this  session.  This  is  the  difficulty  we 
are  up  against.  The  government  does  not  plan 
its  programme  so  that  it  can  bring  in  legisla- 
tion reasonably  early. 

There  was  no  need  for  this  liquor 
legislation  to  wait  until  the  last  minute;  it 
could  have  been  before  the  House  in  Feb- 
ruary. But  no,  it  is  in  now  and  this  fact  is 
used,  among  other  things,  as  an  excuse  for 
now  meeting  at  10.30  in  the  morning.  I, 
like  every  member  in  this  House,  do  not 
enjoy  meeting  in  this  House  in  the  summer- 
time, but  I  believe  that  we  should  meet  here 
if  it  is  necessary  for  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  business. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  we  do  not  start  our  sessions  until  the 
winter  is  half  over,  then  we  can  regard  it  as 
inevitable  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  meet 
in  the  summer.  If  we  started  a  bit  earlier 
perhaps  we  could  avoid  meeting  well  into 
the  month  of  June. 

We  have  no  option  but  to  accept  this 
decree  that  the  government  is  now  putting 
before  us;  but  I  would  hope,  once  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  future  the  government 
will  plan  its  programme  of  activity  for  a 
session  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  House  to  be  in  session  for  12  and 
more  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  there  is  a  word  or  two  yet 
to  add.  In  this  speeding  up  of  the  proceed- 
ings we  are  going  to  lose  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  in  committee  several  important 
bills  that  are  still  before  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Such  bills  as  the  Medi- 
care bill,  I  would  think,  should  have  been  an 
important  part  of  the  legislative  process;  that 
bill  would  have  been  introduced  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  health,  presented  there  and 
the  public  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  arguments  to  that  committee. 

The  same  thing  should  apply  insofar  as  the 
educational  research  bill  is  concerned.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  persons  in  this  province  who 
would  have  been  interested  in  appearing 
before  the  standing  committee  on  education; 
had  it  been  sitting.  There  is  the  community 
colleges  bill,  which  has  been  a  topic  of  very 
substantial  discussion  among  leading  educa- 
tors in  this  province,  but  the  public  has  been 


denied  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  before 
the  standing  committee  on  education. 

My  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
mentioned  the  liquor  legislation.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  groups  and  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions that  would  have  been  interested  in  com- 
ing before  the  committee  on  legal  bills  to 
discuss  those  matters  in  a  public  way,  as  has 
been  their  right  and  has  been  an  established 
procedure   in  this  House. 

There  is  the  OMERS  bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced just  at  the  end  of  last  week.  I  have 
had  several  inquiries  over  the  weekend  from 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  changes 
that  are  being  introduced  into  the  Ontario 
municipal  system,  and  they  are  concerned  as 
to  how  it  is  going  to  affect  them.  All  I 
could  tell  them— as  I  had  these  inquiries  over 
the  weekend— was:  "I  do  not  know  how  you 
are  going  to  present  any  objections  that  you 
might  have,  I  do  not  even  know  how  you  are 
going  to  see  a  copy  of  the  bill  before  it  be- 
comes law  because  it  looks,  with  the  speed-up 
that  we  are  going  to  have,  that  we  are  going 
to  be  out  of  here  by  Friday.  If  you  find  some- 
thing in  that  bill  that  you  do  not  like,  it  is 
just  tough  luck." 

The  same  sort  of  things  prevails  insofar 
as  the  EMO  bill  is  concerned.  Then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  deplore  very  seriously  the  fact 
that  only  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  sitting 
are  we  going  to  be  given— and  at  irregular 
times  and  without  any  pattern— an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  private  members'  public 
bills;  for  instance,  the  bill  standing  in  my 
name  on  the  ombudsman,  on  which  we  got  ten 
minutes  of  debate  on  Thursday  afternoon.  It 
will  come  back  sometime  soon  again,  but 
nobody  is  quite  sure  when  or,  at  least,  nobody 
has  been  able  to  tell  me. 

There  is  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Wellington  South  (Mr.  Worton)  on  divorce- 
—a  matter  that  has  aroused  great  public  in- 
terest here.  We  do  not  know  when  it  is  going 
to  be  called  or  how  much  time  will  be  allowed 
for  debate  on  it,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  There 
are  a  dozen  different  private  members' 
bills  standing  on  the  order  paper  and  a  dozen 
different  resolutions,  and  they  are  all  going 
to  be  jammed  into  a  hodge-podge  at  the  end 
of  the  session  because  the  government's  busi- 
ness is  not  properly  organized. 

It  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must  object 
very  strenuously  to  the  way  the  government 
carries  on  the  business  of  this  House. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order. 
Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West);  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  put  on  the  order  paper  notice 
of  motion  of  the  following  to  be  given  as  in- 
struction to  the  committee;  namely,  that 
it  has  power  to  consider  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  amend  Bill  136  as  stipulated  in 
the  notice  of  motion  that  I  provided,  and  I 
should  wish  to  speak  to  that  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  member  to 

put  his  motion. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  moves  that: 

Upon  the  calling  of  the  order  for  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  that  the  follow- 
ing instruction  be  given  to  the  committee, 
namely,  that  it  has  power  to  consider  and 

'     make  recommendations  to  amend  Bill  136 
to  provide: 

1.  That  a  fund  be  established  into  which 
shall  be  paid  all  money  necessary  to  provide 
fully  comprehensive  medical  insurance  con- 
tracts to  persons  designated  in  sections  6 
and  7  of  the  bill  and  in  this  motion,  and  that 
the  said  contracts  be  issued  and  the  said 
fund  administered  by  the  hospital  services 
commission  of  Ontario. 

2.  That  government  support  according  to 
an  appropriate  sliding  scale  be  made  avail- 
able to  provide  comprehensive  contracts  to 
those  whose  taxable  income  does  not  exceed 
$3,000  per  year. 

3.  That  all  residents  of  the  province, 
whether  or  not  referred  to  in  paragraph 
2,  be  entitled  to  receive  comprehensive  con- 
tracts from  the  commission  upon  voluntary 
payment  by  them  into  the  fund  of  appro- 
priate contributions  as  determined  by  the 
commission,  and  that  issuance  of  such  con- 
tracts and  payment  of  such  contributions 
be  required  in  respect  of  those  for  whom 
coverage  is  mandatory  under  The  Hospital 
Services  Commission  Act  and  regulations. 

4.  That  provision  be  made  to  cover 
prescribed  drugs  at  least  for  pensioners, 
persons  for  whom  continuing  drug  therapy 
is   rcciiiired   after   discharge   from   hospital, 

,     and    persons    for    whom    long-term    drug 
therapy  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wish  to  inform  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  that  I  have  taken  note 
of  the  notice  of  motion  of  tins  instruction  to 
tlie  committee  of  the  wliole  House,  which  he 
has  just  moved. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  member,  and  the 
House,  that  in  reading  page  536  and  the 
following  pages  in  May's  17th  edition  respect- 
ing procedure  for  instructions  to  a  commit- 


tee, including  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure, though  rare,  is  a  recognized  pro- 
cedure of  Parliament. 

However,  agreeing  with  the  procedure,  I 
find  that  the  precedents  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  proposed  instruction  is  out  of  order. 
Under  the  heading,  "Inadmissible  instruc- 
tions," at  pages  539  and  540  of  May,  it 
states  that  such  an  instruction  is  out  of  order, 
and  I  quote: 

—if  its  objects  are  inconsistent  with  the 
decision  of  the  House  taken  on  second 
reading,  or  seek  to  traverse  that  decision  by 
an    alternative    scheme    or   postponement. 

Cases  in  support  of  this  principle  are  cited  oa 
page  540. 

From  the  debate  on  second  reading,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  one  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  Bill  136  is  its  voluntary  feature, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  pro- 
vision in  the  proposed  instruction,  that 
contracts  and  payments  of  contribution,  be 
required  in  respect  of  those  for  whom  cover- 
age is  mandatory  under  The  Hospital  Services 
Commission  Act  and  regulations,  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  decision  of  the  House  taken 
on  second  reading. 

In  fact,  it  appears  obvious  to  me  that  the 
whole  purport  of  the  proposed  instruction  is 
to  propose  an  alternative  scheme  which  is 
expressly  out  of  order. 

I  therefore  must  declare  the  proposed 
instruction  out  of  order. 

Mr.   K.   Bryden   (Woodbine):    Mr.   Speaker, 

this- 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  advise  the  member 
that  the  Speaker's  ruling  is  not  debatable, 
but  if  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
wishes  to  appeal  my  ruling,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest 
to  you  that  we  went  to  great  trouble  to  pro- 
vide you  with  a  memo  on  this.  I  would  have 
thought- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  will  tlie  member 
please  be  seated.  There  is  no  point  of  order. 
I  have  rendered  a  decision  and  taken  note 
of  the  notice  of  instruction,  and  the  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  read  it  to 
the  House  at  the  time  that  it  was  made.  The 
notice  of  instruction  has  been  moved  today 
and  read  again  with  the  motion  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West;  I  have  read  it  in 
the  meantime  and  I  have  made  a  decision,  and 
the    Speaker's    decision— if   we    are    going   td 
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abide  by  the  rules  of  the  House— is  not 
debatable.  Therefore  the  member  is  out  of 
order..  The  member  for  Scarborough  West  has 
the  liberty  to  appeal  my  decision  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Can  I  have  liberty,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  comment  on  the  decision  for  a 
^noment  on  the  basis  of  the  motion? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to 
comment  on  the  Speaker's  decision. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
^ir.  Speaker,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
appeal  your  ruling,  and  I  want  to  give  you  my 
reasons.  The  government  has  gone  to  very 
great  pains  to  state  that  it  was  establishing,  in 
O^is  plan,  a  plan  duplicating  the  successful 
principles  of  hospital  insurance. 

'' Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  We  did 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Spe^er:  The  member— 

-Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
brief— 

i  Mr.  Speaker:  Pardon  me,  I  am  sorry.  The 
ihiember  can  appeal  my  ruling  but,  in  doing 
so,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  a  long 
dissertation  of  the  reasons  why  he  is  appeal- 
ing my  ruling. 

[Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  you  mean  one  cannot 
give  the  reasons  as  to  why? 

,  Mr.  Speaker:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  would  not  take  long; 
ijpt,  more  thc|n  two  or  three  minutes. 

■  Nir,  Speaker:  I  would  say  that  you  simply 
have  to  appeal  the  ruling  I  made  without 
going  into  a  speech  as  to  why  you  are 
appealing  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  second 
point  of  order.  This  surely  is  extraordinary, 
that  one  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  explain 
why  he  is  appealing  the  Speaker's  ruling? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  say  that  I  have  never 
sfeen  the  practice  except  on  one  occasion 
when  I  allowed  the  member  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jiist  want  to  say  this:  We  supplied  you  with 
all  the  reasons  why  this  was  done;  we  did  it 
as  a  courtesy,  but  we  did  not  get  in  return 
the  courtesy  of  an  explanation  from  you 
until  now.  Secondly,  if  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity I  would  explain  that  this  is  precisely 
in  the  terms  of  the  plan  that  the  government 


professes  to  be  duplicating.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  your  explanation  that  it  does  not 
conform  with  the  decision  in  second  reading 
is,  in  our  view,  simply  not  valid.  We  have 
drawn  this  up  so  that  it  is  exclusively  within 
the  framework  of  the  second  reading  that  has 
been  adopted  by  this  House.  We  accept  the 
will  of  the  House  and  therefore  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  appeal  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
Speaker's  ruling,  will  please  say  "aye."  All 
those  opposed,  please  say  "nay."  In  my 
opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it.  , . .  , 

Call  in  the  members.  ^ 


Yeas 

Nays    .   • 

Allan 

Bryden 

Bales 

Davison 

Boyer 

Freeman 

Brown 

Gisborn 

Bukator           ^<    ■ 

Lewis 

Carruthers 

(Scarborough  West) 

Cecile 

MacDonald 

Connell 

Young-7. 

Cowling 

Downer 

Dunlop 

Dymond  • 

Eagleson  , 

Edwards 

Ewen             ■       '■ 

J       :<>   :      ■"■'■■ 

Gaunt 

Gomme 

Grossman 

Harris 

'•" 

Henderson 

Johnston                ■ 

(Carleton) 

Knox 

..-      ■■-:■'     ■''■:.                ■■       .      ,,. 

Lawrence 

(Russell) 

'■■■  \r        ■  ■    ..   :  '■ 

Lawrence 

(St.  George) 

Lewis 

(Humber) 

MacNaughton 

McKeough 

Newman 

Nixon 

Noden 

Okie                   .< 

Paterson 

Peck 

Pittock 

Racine 

Randall 

Reaume 

Reilly 

Robarts 

Rollins 

Rowe 

:          ..:■          \-        ■                  .                       ^    .•      ,;, 
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Yeas 
Simonett 
Singer 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Taylor 
Tliompson 
Trotter 
Troy 
Walker 
Wardrope 
Welch 
Wells 
White 
Wishart 
Worton 
Yaremko— 57. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "yeas" 

are  57,  the  "nays"  7. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  Speaker's  ruling 
upheld. 

House  in  committee;  Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  in 
the  chair. 


POWERS  OF  EXPROPRIATION 
GRANTED  TO  UNIVERSITIES 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  44,  An  Act 
to  make  uniform  the  powers  of  expropriation 
granted  to  universities. 

On  section  1: 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General)  moves 
that  subsection  1  of  section  1  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  m,  by  relettering  clause  n  and  clause  t 
and  by  adding  thereto  the  following  clauses: 

(n)  University  of  Ottawa; 

(o)  Waterloo   Lutheran   University. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  The 
eflect,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  add  to  the  list 
of  universities  under  section  1,  two  other  uni- 
versities, the  University  of  Ottawa  and  Water- 
loo Lutheran  University. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  it,  with  these  amend- 
ments all  the  universities  in  Ontario  are  now 
covered.  Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  All  universities  which 
receive  public  funds.  I  believe  these  are  all, 
actually. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  of 
many  of  us,  about  this  section  as  originally 
worded,   was   that   it   did   not   cover   all  uni- 


versities. This  amendment  brings  in  the  two 
that  are  covered.  Would  it  not  be  simpler 
if  clause  1,  subsection  1  of  section  1,  said 
"all  Ontario  universities  which  are  in  receipt 
of  public  funds"  so  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  government 
is  not  to  discriminate  between  any  future 
universities?  Would  not  that  seem  much 
more  logical  rather  than  listing  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  As  amended,  the  section 
will  include  those  named  in  the  section,  with 
the  addition  of  Ottawa  University  and  Water- 
loo Lutheran  University.  The  last  clause  of  the 
section  provides  such  other  universities 
designated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council.  There  are  some  universities  that 
possibly  are  not  receiving  full  public  funds 
and  do  not  qualify.  The  Act  would  enable 
those  imiversities  to  be  added  as  they 
qualify. 

Mr.  Singer:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very 
thing  that  gives  us  cause  to  consider  this  very 
carefully  is  the  fact  that  in  the  first  draft 
two  important  universities  were  left  out.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  government 
wants  this  type  of  legislation  to  apply— and 
the  legislation  in  principle  is  good— it  should 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  applies  with- 
out fear  or  favour  to  all  universities.  I  am 
just  wondering  why— because  we  had  a  warn- 
ing signal  that  apparently  it  was  intended  to 
discriminate  as  the  bill  was  originally  drafted 
—why  subsection  1  of  section  1  does  not  say 
"all  Ontario  universities,"  or  "all  Ontario  uni- 
versities that  are  in  receipt  of  money  from 
the  province  of  Ontario." 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  intention  to  discriminate  at  all.  There 
were  certain  qualifications  to  be  met  by  uni- 
versities to  be  in  receipt  of  public  funds.  My 
hon.  friend  knows  that  if  any  universities  are 
left  out  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  him  state 
one. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  that 
by  nature  I  am  suspicious.  The  hon.  Attorney 
General  says  there  is  no  intention  to  dis- 
criminate and  I  just  cannot  think  of  any  other 
explanation  in  the  bill  as  it  was  originally 
drafted,  but  that  there  was  a  deliberate  in- 
tention to  discriminate  because  the  University 
of  Ottawa  and  Waterloo  Lutheran  University 
were  definitely  left  out.  I  am  saying  that  tf 
there  is  now  no  intention  to  discriminate— 
and  I  carefully  draw  the  distinction  because 
there  was  then  an  intention  to  discriminate- 
why  not  say  in  simple  language  "all  Ontario 
universities"? 

Section    L   as   amended,   agreed  to. 
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On  section  2: 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  that  subsection  1 
of  section  2  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "real  property"  in  the  fifth  hne  and 
inserting  in  heu  thereof  the  words  "land 
as  defined  in  The  Expropriation  Procedures 
Act,  1962  and  1963";  and  that  subsections  2 
and  3  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"real  property"  in  the  second  line  of  each  sub- 
section and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
case  the  word  "land." 

Hon.  Mr,  Wishart:  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply 
to  give  the  definition  of  land  as  it  now  is  in 
The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections   3   and  4   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  44  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  WORKS  ON 
HIGHWAYS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  66,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Public  Service  Works  on 
Highways  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  66  reported. 


THE  PRIVATE  INVESTIGATORS  AND 
SECURITY  GUARDS   ACT,    1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  73,  The 
Private  Investigators  and  Security  Guards 
Act,   1965. 

Sections  1  to  33,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  34: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  34, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
would  consider  putting  another  sub-clause  in 
there,  governing  the  use  of  firearms,  or  the 
carrying  of  firearms;  or  does  he  feel  that  it 
is  dealt  with  adequately  enough  by  the 
criminal  code?  That  is  the  regulation  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  are  provisions  in 
the  criminal  code  for  the  registration,  use  and 
control  of  firearms  and  we  carry  out  those 
certain  things  under  our  registration  through 
our  police  force.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
urgency  indicated  in  this. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  where  an  investi- 
gation agency  or  security  agency  believes  it 
looks     impressive     to     have     open-holstered 


revolvers,  it  is  a  good  thing?  The  hon. 
Attorney  General  takes  on  himself  in  this 
amendment  the  power  to  issue  regulations  to 
govern  uniform  badges  and  insignia;  should 
he  not  take  upon  himself  as  well,  the  power 
to  issue  regulations  governing  the  carrying 
of  firearms?  It  seems  to  me  to  make  sense 
and  in  keeping  with  the  amendment  that  the 
committee  inserted— amendment  "h"  in  the 
regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  I  would  rely 
upon  the  last  subsection  (k)  if  that  appeared 
to  be  necessary. 

Sections  34  to  38,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  73  reported. 


THE  ENERGY  ACT,  1964 

House   in  committee   on  Bill  No.   83,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Energy  Act,  1964. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  83  reported. 


THE  GAS  AND  OIL  LEASES  ACT, 
1962-1963 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  84,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Gas  and  Oil  Leases  Act, 
1962-1963. 

Sections   1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  84  reported. 


THE  PLANNING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  85,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Planning  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  85  reported. 


THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  87,  An  Act" 
to  amend  The  Schools  Administration  Act. 

Sections  1  to  20,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  87  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  88,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Public  Schools  Act. 

Sections   1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
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On  section  5: 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  clause  (a)  of  subsection  11  be  struck  out 
^nd   the  following  substituted   therefor: 

(a)  Where, 

(i)  the  number  of  trustees  is  fewer  than 
five  or  more  than  nine  or, 

(ii)  the  municipality  or  part  thereof  in 
a  county  school  area  is  entitled  under  sub- 
section 1  or  2  of  subsection  55  to  one  half 
,' '  or  fewer  of  the  trustees  of  the  county 
school  area,  and  the  assessment  for  public 
school  purposes  in  the  municipality  or  part 
as  adjusted  by  the  application  of  the  latest 
equalization  factor  provided  by  The  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs  is  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  total  assessment  for 
public  school  purposes  in  the  county  school 
area  is  adjusted  by  the  application  of  the 
, ,  /latest  equalization  factors  provided  by  such 
department,  the  council  of  a  county  may 
as  recommended  by  the  computative  com- 
mittee request  the  Minister  to  determine 
the  number  of  trustees  to  be  elected  to  the 
board.  The  municipality  or  municipalities 
to  be  represented  by  each  trustee  and  their 
term  of  office. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  authorize 
the  Minister,  when  requested  by  a  county 
council  as  recommended  by  computative  com- 
mittee, to  determine  the  number  of  trustees 
on  the  board  of  a  county  school  area  in  cir- 
CTimstances  where  one  municipality  that  has 
three-quarters  of  the  assessment  in  the  county 
school  area  is  entitled  to  only  one-half  or 
fewer  of  the  trustees  imder  the  normal  pro- 
cedure for  determining  representation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Which  is  simpler,  the  amend- 
ment or  the  explanation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  is  simply  to 
provide,  where  it  is  three-quarters  of  the 
assessment,  the  Minister— under  certain  cir- 
cumstances—with power  to  give  that  munici- 
pality' more  representation  on  the  board. 

Section  5,   as   amended,   agreed  to. 

Sections  6  to  22.  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   X(..    88   reported. 


THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  89,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Separate  Schools  Act. 

Sections   1   to    14,   inclusive,   agreed   to. 

Bill   No.    89   reported. 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  90,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and  Boards 
of    Education   Act. 

Sections   1  to   19,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  90  reported. 

Clerk  pf  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun- 
cil may  make  arrangements  for  supplying 
the  money  necessary  to  fulfill  the  require^ 
ments  of  any  guarantee  under  The  John 
Graves  Simcoe  Memorial  Foundation  Act, 
1965,  and  to  advance  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose  out  of  the  public 
funds  of  the  province, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  94,  An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  foundation  for  the  preservation  of  the 
burial  place  of  John  Graves  Simcoe  and  his 
wife. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  BURIAL 

PLACE  OF  JOHN  GRAVES  SIMCOE 

AND  HIS  WIFE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  94,  An  Act 
to  establish  a  foundation  for  the  preservation 
of  the  burial  place  of  John  Graves  Simcoe 
and  his  wife. 

Sections  1  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  12: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  section  12 
as  written  be  stnick  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted   therefor: 

This  Act  comes  into  force  on  a  day  to 

be  named  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  by 

h)<^  proclamation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, there  are  some  legal  difficulties  that 
have  arisen— I  believe  having  to  do  with 
tide  on  this  property  in  England— and  until 
they  are  straightened  out  we  believe  it  would 
be  better  if  the  Act  were  not  enforced  yet. 

Section  12,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  13  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  94  reported. 

THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST 
CORPORATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  95,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corpora- 
tions Act. 
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On  section  1: 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  section  1  be  struck  out  and  that  the 
following  sections  be  renumbered  accord- 
ingly. 

By  way  of  explanation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  that  the  provision  in  section  1  is 
something  which  may  very  well  be  done  by 
the  shareholders  of  the  companies  them- 
selves. There  has  been  considerable  repre- 
sentation as  to  limiting  the  age  of  a  director 
for  appointment  or  election,  and  since  it  is 
something  the  companies  may  well  do  them- 
selves, we  have  decided  to  leave  it  out  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Will  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
tell  us  why  it  was  there  in  the  first  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  might  say  that  there 
was  considerable  representation  to  put  it  in. 
There  were  certain  people  wishing  that  the 
Legislature  would  take  this  task  on  for  them. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  certain  that  these  are 
his  sober  second  thoughts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Section  1,  formerly  section  2,  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Section  10,  formerly  section  11,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  95  reported. 


THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   100,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  General  Sessions  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  100  reported. 


THE  ONTARIO  HOUSING 
CORPORATION  ACT,  1964 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  101,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Housing  Corpora- 
tion Act,  1964. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  I 
move  that  section  2  of  the  bill  be  deleted 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

Notwithstanding  subsection  3  of  section 
,    2  of  The  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  Act, 


1964,  the  fiscal  year  of  the  corporation  that 
commenced  on  the  first  day  of  April  1965 
shall  end  on  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1965. 

This  is  just  a  change  in  the  year  end. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  101  reported. 


THE  SHERIDAN  PARK 
CORPORATION  ACT,  1964 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  102,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Sheridan  Park  Corpora- 
tion Act,  1964. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  102  reported. 


THE  ONTARIO  ENERGY  BOARD 
ACT,  1964 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  104,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Energy  Board  Act, 
1964. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusiv^e,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  104  reported. 


THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   106,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Sections  1  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  106  reported. 


THE  OPHTHALMIC  DISPENSERS 
ACT,  1960-1961 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  107,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ophthalmic  Dispensers 
Act,  1960-1961. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  was  just  try- 
ing to  dig  out  my  copy  of  this  bill. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  with  regard 
to  it.  Actually,  the  whole  of  the  bill,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  is  incorporated  in  section 
1.  When  the  hon.  Minister  brought  the  bill 
before  the  House  for  first  and  second  read- 
ings he  indicated,  as  seemed  reasonable,  that 
all  the  proposed  amendments  would  make 
the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  council  under 
The  Ophthalmic  Dispensers  Act  the  same  aS 
that  in  other  professional  Acts.    This  seemed 
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perfectly  reasonable,  but  since  the  bill  re- 
ceived second  reading  there  have  been  a 
number  of  other  matters  that  have  come  to 
light,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  they  throw  a 
somewhat  different  complexion  on  the  whole 
question,  and  I  raise  these  matters  now  to 
put  them  before  the  hon.  Minister  for  his 
comments,  and  perhaps,  if  he  was  not  already 
aware  of  them,  for  his  consideration. 

I  am   sorry,   Mr.   Chairman,  it  is  the  next 
Act  I  am  talking  about. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  107  reported. 


THE  PHARMACY  ACT 

House  In  committee  on  Bill  No.  108,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Pharmacy  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  My  hon.  friend  from  Went- 
worth  East  (Mr.  Gisbom)  was  trying  valiantly 
to  let  me  know  that  I  was  one  bill  ahead 
when  I  started  my  previous  remarks.  I  had 
been  working  on  something  else  and  had  not 
noticed  that  we  had  not  yet  come  to  The 
Pharmacy  Act.  However,  it  is  better  to  be 
one  bill  early  than  one  bill  late. 

As  I  was  saying,  the  proposed  amendment 
gives  the  council  powers  that  are  more  or 
less  in  line  with  those  given  to  councils  of 
other  professional  associations  under  other 
Acts.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted,  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  recently  the  council  of  the 
college  of  pharmacy  has  been  considering 
certain  matters,  which,  I  would  say,  come 
very  nearly  into  the  realm  of  price-fixing.  I 
admit  that  they  are  very  careful  about  it 
because  they  know  that  if  they  openly 
attempt  price-fixing  practices  they  will  be  in 
trouble  with  the  restrictive  trade  practices 
commission  in  Ottawa.  However,  they  have 
had  a  special  committee  on  the  subject  of 
advertising  and  professional  fees.  This  com- 
mittee reported  to  the  council  of  the  college 
in  February  and  March  of  this  year.  On 
April  22  the  council  circularized  members 
of  the  college  of  pharmacy  in  regard  to  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  advertising 
and  professional  fees.  A  copy  of  this  circular 
came  to  my  attention  some  time  after  that 
date. 

I   will   not    go   through   the   whole    of   the 

report  of  the  special  committee,  but  there  are 

one  or  two  sections  of  it  that   I   would  like 

to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

At  the   second   meeting,    after   very   full 

discussion   of   advertising   and   also   of  the 

professional  fees  concept  it  was  decided  to 

recommend  to  council— 


that     is     the     coimcil     of     the     college     of 

pharmacy: 

—that  any  reference  to  these  services  in 
any  media  be  confined  to:  Age,  name  and 
identification,  name  and  degree,  pharma- 
ceutical chemist,  pharmacist,  pharmacy 
drugs,  druggist,  drug  store,  apothecary. 

(b)  In  the  store,  descriptive  information 
to  be  confined  to  certain  narrow  limita- 
tions. 

(c)  Telephone  listings  to  be  restricted  to 
standard  or  bold-face  type  and  no  display 
advertising  permitted. 

(d)  Professional  advertising  in  news- 
papers, circulars,  letters,  cards,  and  so  on, 
shall  not  appear  as  part  of  an  advertise- 
ment of  merchandise,  or  on  the  same  page 
as  an  advertisement  of  merchandise.  Radio, 
television  and  other  media  shall  be 
similarly  restricted. 

And  then  the  next  item  in  this  report: 

That  this  council  do  hereby  go  on  record 
as  publicly  and  immediately  renouncing 
any  and  all  methods  of  estimating  profes- 
sional dispensing  fees  and/or  pricing 
guides,  which  it  may  have  previously 
caused  to  be  published,  and  that,  effective 
June  1,  1965- 

the  date  has  already  passed: 

—the  professional-fee  method  of  pricing 
prescriptions  be  the  only  method  approved 
by  this  council. 

And  that  the  suggested  minimum  for 
professional  services  be  $2  for  each  pre- 
scription dispensed,  it  being  understood 
that  there  is  no  compulsion  on  any  member 
of  the  profession  to  adopt  this  exact  fee— 

and  so  on.  That  last  clause  is  put  in  for  the 
benefit  of  the  restricted  trade  practices 
commission,  that  no  member  of  the  college 
of  pharmacy  is  required  to  accept  the  precise 
dispensing  fee  of  $2— but  this  is  the  one  that 
is  recommended. 

Now,  if  one  takes  all  that  together,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  it  adds  up  to  is  this:  that, 
under  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  council,  it 
will  be  considered  unethical  conduct  for  a 
pharmacist  to  advertise  the  prices  of  products 
that  he  sells,  or  at  any  rate  to  advertise  and 
associate  his  name  with  the  advertisement. 
What  the  college  is  trying  to  accomplish  here 
is  that  there  will  be  no  advertising  and  that 
there  will  be  a  so-called  fee  for  professional 
service  in  pricing  plus  the  cost  of  the  goods. 
I  have  no  objection  to  fees  for  professional 
service  but  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  what   is   involved  here  is   only 
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partly  and  to  a  minor  degree,  a  fee  for 
professional  service. 

There  is  also  a  commodity  being  sold, 
namely,  a  drug  prescribed  by  a  doctor.  We 
know  that  the  college  of  pharmacy  is  un- 
happy because  certain  pharmacists  are  selling 
prescription  drugs  at  reduced  prices  and  are 
advertising  the  fact  they  are  doing  so.  There 
is  very  little  point  in  having  price  competi- 
tion if  one  cannot  let  the  world  know  that  one 
is  competing  on  prices. 

The  college  of  pharmacy  for  some  sub- 
stantial time  has  been  after  certain  pharma- 
ceutical enterprises— notably  the  pharmacy 
connected  with  Honest  Ed's  and  the  Van- 
guard pharmacy  in  Toronto;  and  no  doubt 
some  others,  there  are  several  of  them— which 
have  been  trying  to  introduce  a  certain 
degree  of  price  competition  into  this  highly 
monopolistic  industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  having  served  for  two 
years  on  the  select  committee  on  the  price 
of  drugs,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  about  the 
only  place  where  there  is  any  real  competition 
in  this  industry  is  at  the  retail  level.  The  big 
fellows  have  pretty  well  knocked  it  out,  by 
a  variety  of  means  that  we  do  not  have  to 
go  into  here,  at  the  manufacturers'  level. 
The  one  place  where  there  is  a  chance  of 
price  competition  is  at  the  retail  level. 
Certain  pharmacists,  either  by  specializing  in 
volume  or  sometimes  by  specializing  in  cer- 
tain types  of  service— for  example.  Vanguard 
pharmacy  specializes  in  providing  drugs  in 
quantity  to  those  afflicted  by  long-term  illness 
who  need  them  in  quantity— by  doing  this 
sort  of  thing  a  number  of  pharmacists  have 
been  able  to  cut  the  price  and  still  make  a 
profit. 

The  college  of  pharmacy  does  not  like  that. 
It  does  not  like  the  operation  of  the  free 
enterprise  principle  in  the  so-called  free 
enterprise  system.  It  has  been  pushing  away 
and  trying  in  various  ways  to  stop  these 
people  from  doing  that.  Now  it  has  come 
up  with  a  further  idea;  it  is  going  to  have 
a  professional  fee  method  it  says,  and  this 
is  the  only  method  it  will  recognize. 

Then  in  addition,  and  what  is  critical,  it 
will  regard  as  unethical  any  attempt  by  a 
pharmacist  to  indicate,  not  that  he  is  pro- 
viding his  professional  services  at  a  reduced 
price,  but  that  he  is  selling  goods  at  a  re- 
duced price.  If  they  have  their  way,  he  will 
not  be  permitted  to  advertise  that  fact. 

So  the  net  effect,  if  they  can  make  this 
stick,  will  be  to  eliminate  such  price  competi- 
tion as  continues  to  exist  in  this  industry. 

It  has  always  been  a  fact  that  businessmen 
believe  in  competition  for  the  other  guys  but 


never  for  themselves.  This  is  human  nature^ 
and  nobody  would  criticize  them  for  it.  But 
we,  the  public  representatives,  should  make 
sure  they  do  not  use  public  statutes  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  price  competition. 
When  one  takes  the  amendment  now  before 
us  in  Bill  108  in  the  context  of  the  circular 
that  has  gone  out  from  the  college  of 
pharmacy,  I  think  there  is  a  danger,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
amendment  will  be  to  serve  as  a  weapon  to 
reduce  price  competition. 

You  see,  if  a  pharmacist  should  make  it 
known  that  he  is  selling  certain  products  at 
a  certain  price,  he  will  be  accused  of  un- 
ethical conduct  by  the  college  of  pharmacy. 
They  will  be  able  to  badger  him  with  this 
much  stricter  and  tougher  section  29(a),  and 
say  to  him,  in  effect:  "Now  look,  fellow,  you 
are  getting  out  of  line;  you  stop  this  nefarious 
practice  of  advertising  the  prices  at  which 
you  are  willing  to  sell  goods  or  we  are  going 
to  bring  section  29(a)  down  on  you  like  a 
ton  of  bricks;  we  can  haul  you  up  before  the 
college  of  pharmacy,  force  you  to  give 
evidence,"  and  so  on,  "We  can  put  the  blocks 
to  you." 

It  may  be  that  they  could  not  get  away 
with  it.  It  may  be  that  a  court  would  not 
uphold  what  is  clearly  the  attempt  of  the 
college  of  pharmacy  to  provide  that  the 
advertising  of  goods  is  unethical  conduct,  I 
do  not  know.  But  the  point  is  that  with  this 
much  tougher  enforcement  section  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  college  of  pharmacy  could 
simply  intimidate  people  into  accepting  their 
attempt  to  restrict  a  normal  and  legitimate 
business  practice,  and  indeed  one  that  I 
would  say  is  absolutely  essential  in  the 
interests  of  the  public;  a  practice  whereby 
people  who  are  willing  to  sell  goods  at  less 
than  the  going  price  are  able  to  advise  the 
public  that  they  are  doing  that. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should  take 
another  look  at  this  bill  in  the  light  of  this 
recent  development,  a  development  which 
took  place  after  the  hon.  Minister  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  House,  and  I  believe  after  it 
was  given  second  reading  in  this  House. 
Certainly  the  development  did  not  come  to 
my  attention  until  after  the  bill  had  received 
second  reading. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  appropriate  time 
to  proceed  any  further  with  the  bill.  Let  us 
find  out  exactly  what  the  college  of  pharmacy 
had  in  mind  in  seeking  this  amendment.  Let 
us  see  how  they  explain  it  in  relation  to  the 
circular  that  they  sent  out  a  month  or  so  ago. 
I  think  this  House  is  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion of  such  matters  before  it  proceeds  any 
further  with  the  bill. 
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After  all,  the  college  has  been  carrying  on 
for  a  great  many  years  with  the  enforcement 
procedures,  the  disciplinary  procedures,  that 
are  already  in  The  Pharmacy  Act.  I  know 
they  have  been  unhappy  about  them,  because 
people  whom  they  look  down  upon  have  been 
able  to  get  away  with  price  competition,  and 
they  would  like  to  stop  that.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  tighter  section,  although  I  am  sure 
when  the  hon.  Minister  introduced  it  he 
accepted  it  at  face  value  as  I  did,  is  part  of 
the  overall  plan  to  try  to  eliminate  what  little 
remnants  of  price  competition  there  are  in 
the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

As  I  say,  it  may  be  the  hon.  Minister  has 
an  explanation  of  these  matters.  I  thought 
at  least  they  should  be  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion for  his  comment.  I  would  suggest  to 
him  that  unless  he  has  an  adequate  explana- 
tion we  should  simply  let  the  bill  stand  for 
this  year  until  the  situation  clarifies  itself. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  this  committee's 
report.  I  could  expect  and  accept  that  this 
could  be  a  professional  committee  of  the 
council  set  up  to  investigate  some  phase  that 
is  of  interest  to  the  profession,  and  that  it  has 
submitted  its  report.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
report  has  not  been  accepted  by  council  or 
adopted  by  council. 

Mr.  Bryden:   Oh  \es,  I  am  sorry,  it  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond;  It  has? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  probably  did  not  make  that 
clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  might  well  be, 
but  there  is  no  indication  in  council's  request 
to  us  that  this  enters  into  the  matter  of  the 
amendment  in  any  way,  shape  or  form.  For 
some  time  now,  the  profession  has  been 
trying  to  exercise  some  control  over  the  price 
of  drugs  by  having  their  members  adopt  and 
stand  by  a  professional  fee  for  their  services, 
rather  than  running  the  business  by  pricing 
the  drugs  according  to  a  mark-up  or  a  scale 
of  profits.  This,  I  believe,  might  well  be  be- 
hind the  thinking  of  the  council  when  they 
set  up  this  committee. 

There  is  nothing  tliat  I  can  see  involving 
this  amendment  that  would  give  any  solid 
ground  to  the  stispicion  of  the  hon.  member. 
After  all,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  courts 
from  any  ruling  of  the  college  or  the  disci- 
plinary committee  of  the  college.  If  the  mem- 
ber charged  is  convicted  by  the  disciplinary 
committee  and  disagrees  with  their  finding, 
he   has   recourse   to   the   courts. 


Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  May  I  ask  a 
further  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  in  this 
respect?  Evidently  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
disciplinary  committee  is  to  try  to  get  some 
stability  in  the  price  structure.  I  think  of  a 
friend  of  mine— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me 
for  interrupting.  That  is  not  the  function. 
The  sole  function  of  the  disciplinary  com- 
mittee is  to  oversee  and  keep  watch  over  the 
professional    conduct   of   pharmacists. 

Mr.  Young:  How  far  then  will  pro- 
fessional conduct  go?  I  think  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  has  to  take  drugs  all  the  time  in 
order  to  live,  and  those  drugs  are  very  high 
priced.  He  is  not  a  wealthy  man  and  he  was 
paying  too  high  a  price.  I  talked  to  his  drug- 
gist, who  felt  that  it  would  be  unethical  to 
lower  the  price;  but  talking  to  another  friend 
of  mine  who  is  a  druggist,  he  made  some 
arrangement  whereby  the  patient  could  get 
his  drugs  at  a  much  lower  price,  near  the 
wholesale  level.  Now,  this  was  an  unethical 
practice  according  to  the  first  druggist,  and 
he  was  irritated  that  the  business  left  him 
and  went  to  the  other  person.  In  a  situation 
like  this,  would  this  kind  of  undercutting  of 
prices  be  thought  of  as  unethical,  and  could 
this  bill  conceivably  give  the  druggists  power 
to  discipline  the  second  druggist? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  should  point  out  that,  in  all  sincerity,  this 
is  not  the  business  of  the  college.  I  think  that 
the  first  druggist  was  irritated  because  he 
lost  some  business— a  very  human  trait.  But 
I  am  quite  certain  that,  if  he  took  that  formal 
charge  to  the  college,  it  would  not  even  be 
looked  at.  The  business  of  the  college  is  to 
look  after  and  maintain  educational  and  pro- 
fessional standards,  not  to  concern  itself  with 
pricing  or  charges  of  price-cutting.  They  try 
to  maintain  and  constantly  elevate  their  group 
to  the  status  of  a  profession,  where  they 
belong,  and  this  is  the  only  place  where  they 
become  in\olved  in  matters  of  advertising 
and  things  of  that  kind.  All  the  professions, 
as  you  know,  have  fairly  rigid  standards 
relative  to  professional  advertising,  and  the 
college  of  pharmacy  is  trying  to  maintain 
theirs.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  sir,  they 
are  not  involved  officially  in  the  matter  of 
price  control. 

Mr.  Bryden:   Well,  Mr.   Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairmati, 
I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  hon.   member  for  Woodbine.   I  have 
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been  a  practising  druggist  for  38  years,  hav- 
ing graduated  40  years  ago.  My  drugstore 
has  been  going  for  102  or  103  years,  and  in 
that  time— I  have  had  some  very  honest  pre- 
decessors—we have  served  the  people  well  in 
that  area;  we  did  not  overcharge.  There  has 
been  a  lot  mentioned  about  pricing  and  fair 
profit,  and  we  all  know  you  cannot  live  unless 
you  make  a  profit.  I  believe  that  a  fair  profit 
should  be  paid  to  everybody  who  works  and 
also  the  man  who  retails.  He  cannot  give 
something  away  and  not  make  it  up  some- 
where else,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 

We  are  talking  about  the  cost  of  drugs. 
Over  the  past  years  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  drug  committee 
for  reasons  not  my  own,  yet  there  was  undue 
criticism  made  of  the  druggists  at  that  time, 
and  of  the  profits  they  were  taking  as  a 
result  of  being  in  that  type  of  business.  This 
was  entirely  untrue.  It  has  been  mentioned, 
ajid  I  think  it  should  be  mentioned  again, 
that  often  a  druggist  buys  100  pills  because 
that  is  what  he  has  to  buy  to  fill  a  prescrip- 
tion of  30.  We  can  blame  this  on  the  manu- 
facturers, possibly,  yet  when  a  doctor  pre- 
scribes, it  is  the  duty  of  the  druggist  to  fill 
just  what  he  asks  for,  no  substitutions.  I 
rpake  a  practice  of  that.  If  necessary  I  will 
phone  Toronto  and  have  things  delivered  that 
night.  That  is  what  you  call  service. 

Someone  mentioned  somebody  who  had  to 
take  drugs  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Any 
customer  for  vitamin  E,  for  instance,  in  my 
area,  can  buy  it  in  my  drugstore  at  a  20  per 
cent  discount.  That  is  a  common  practice 
among  druggists  in  this  province. 

With  regard  to  dispensing  charges,  they 
are  for  the  birds  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
because  in  the  area  where  I  live,  the  people 
do  not  make  the  kind  of  money  that  they 
can  afford  $2.50  for  a  prescription  on  top  of 
thie  price  of  drugs.  I  think  one  has  to  use  his 
judgment  as  a  doctor  does.  The  man  who  has 
money  pays  and  the  man  who  does  not  have 
money  has  a  right  to  service  even  if  he  carmot 
pay  for  it.  I  think  we  have  to  take  that  for 
granted. 

In  connection  with  these  cut-rate  stores 
which  the  hon.  member  mentioned:  Possibly, 
if  you  ride  along  Danforth  Avenue  you  will 
find  about  15  good  druggists  who  had  to  go 
out  of  business  as  a  result  of  the  price  com- 
petition from  these  discount  houses.  As  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  has  said,  there  is  no 
setting  of  prices;  there  never  has  been,  and 
by  the  same  token,  there  is  nobody  who  tells 
the  manufacturer  where  to  sell  his  goods; 
manufacturers  do  not  care  where  they  sell 
them    as   long   as    they    sell   them.     That   is 


creating  half  the  problems  of  the  retail  drug 
stores. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  locations  in  this 
city,  where,  if  a  man  did  not  have  a  drug- 
and-sundry  business  he  would  not  have  a 
business,  because  the  doctors  send  their 
prescriptions  to  certain  stores,  or  the  cus- 
tomers take  them  to  the  stores  that  have  the 
leadership.  Beyond  that  they  cannot  tell  them 
where  to  take  them. 

So  you  see,  there  are  diflRculties.  But  I 
would  like  to  have  it  on  the  record  that  some 
of  the  criticism  of  drugstores  is  not  merited 
at  all,  and  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am  fairly  active 
in  the  different  groups,  I  can  see  no  objection 
to  giving  the  council  a  little  further  disciplin- 
ary powers  with  regard  to— it  is  not  unfair 
competition,  it  is  unethical  practice,  that  is 
actually  what  it  is. 

I  would  even  go  a  little  farther.  You  have 
heard  me  mention  dispensing.  In  some  of 
our  communities  the  doctors  hand  out  drugs, 
but  there  is  not  a  graduate  druggist  to  do  it 
when  he  is  not  there.  I  just  wish  the  hon; 
Minister  of  Health  could  take  that  into 
account  and  some  day  ensure  that  dispensing 
is  done  where  there  are  only  qualified  people 
to  do  it.  The  doctors  are  qualified  but  they 
are  not  always  in  their  oifices  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
disagree  with  anything  the  hon.  member  has 
said.  But  that  is  not  really  the  point  that 
I  was  trying  to  make.  I  am  not  trying  to 
criticize  the  retail  pharmacist— that  is  not  the 
matter  at  issue— but  I  am  concerned  about, 
what  the  college  of  pharmacy  may  have  in; 
mind. 

The  hon.  member  for  Perth  stated  that  as  a: 
practising  pharmacist  he  thinks  the  profes- 
sional-fee method  is  for  the  birds.  I  think: 
those  were  his  words  essentially.  Under  this: 
report  of  the  committee,  which  was  approved 
by  the  council  of  the  college  on  Monday^ 
April  12- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  heading  for 
trouble, 

Mr.  Bryden:  —"effective  June  1,  1965, 
professional-fee  method  of  pricing  prescript 
tions  be  the  only  method  approved  by  this; 
council."  Now  that  has  been  approved  by 
the  council  of  the  college  of  pharmacy  and 
is  now  in  effect  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
I  take  it  that  what  they  mean  is  that  if  a 
druggist,  such  as  my  hon.  friend  from  Perth, 
does  not  use  that  method  they  will  consider 
that  he  is  guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct 
and     conceivably     take     disciplinary     action 
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against  him.  I  admire  the  position  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  tliat  one  should  not 
normally  look  behind  a  bill  for  the  motive  of 
those  sponsoring  it.  I  think  that  is  a  reason- 
ably sound  proposition  in  the  main,  but  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
council  of  the  college  of  pharmacy  has  been 
indirectly  trying  to  engage  in  price-fixing 
without  contravening  the  federal  restrictive 
trade  practices  legislation. 

For  a  great  many  years  it  has  badgered 
and  harried  people  who  have  been  selling 
drugs  at  less  than  the  price  at  which  the 
college  would  like  to  see  them  sell;  it 
cannot  lay  down  rules  that  that  is  unprofes- 
sional conduct,  but  it  sits  over  them  and 
watches  them  for  the  slightest  slip  so  that 
it  can  haul  them  up  before  the  discipline 
committee.  It  has  certainly  done  that  in  the 
past,  and  when  there  is  an  organization  with 
a  record  like  that,  I  think  we  have  to  take  a 
somewhat  more  critical  look  at  what  it  is 
doing  than  the  hon.  Minister  is  taking  in  this 
case,  and  than  would  be  legitimate  in  most 
cases. 

When  an  organization  with  a  record  like 
the  council  of  the  college  of  pharmacy  asks 
for  a  tightening  of  its  disciplinary  powers— at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  trying  to  make 
unethical  the  advertising  of  prices  that 
pharmacists  are  going  to  charge  for  products, 
not  for  professional  services,  but  for  products 
—then  I  think  we  should  take  a  hard  look  at 
it.  As  I  said  to  the  hon.  Minister,  I  think 
perhaps  he  should  in  this  case  develop  a 
somewhat  more  suspicious  attitude  than  is  in 
his  nature,  because  the  facts  here  merit  it. 
I  fully  accept  his  explanation  that  when 
the  proposed  amendment  was  brought  to 
him,  it  was  in  terms  merely  of  bringing  the 
Act  into  line  with  certain  other  professional 
Acts.  But  in  view  of  the  record  of  this 
organization,  and  in  view  of  its  recent 
attempts,  as  indicated  by  the  document  I 
have  read,  to  clearly  restrict  price  competi- 
tion and  to  use  our  legislation  for  that 
purpose— I  think  the  whole  matter  should 
stand  until  we  have  had  a  good,  hard  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring 
this  to  a  head,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  directly  if  it  is  his  intention 
that  the  existing  powers  or  the  enlarged 
disciplinary  powers  as  they  are  spelled  out  in 
this  Act,  are  not  to  be  used  for  price  regula- 
tions, in  advertising  or  otherwise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  would  certainly  be 
my  belief,  sir,  that  this  government  should 
not  give  any  professional  body  powers  that 


will  give  them  the  right  to  regulate  prices. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  inherent  in  this 
amendment  at  all.  It  certainly  is  not  from 
the  government's  standpoint. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a 
recommendation  of  council,  not  an  order  of 
council.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
council  does  not  involve  itself  in  checking 
price-cutting.  I  believe  this  is  the  association; 
is  it  not  the  association,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
keeps  a  constant  eye  on  this  competition, 
rather  than  the  college? 

The  college,  again,  according  to  tlie  legisla- 
tion we  have  provided  for  it,  is  to  maintain 
educational  standards  and  to  look  after  pro- 
fessional conduct.  It  has  really  nothing  to 
do  with  the  average  advertisement  a  druggist 
will  publish  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister 
that  this  is  what  the  college  of  pharmacy  is 
supposed  to  be  doing.  The  council  maintains 
that  inspectors— and  these  inspectors  have 
certainly  been  used  in  the  past  in  a  way 
designed  to  intimidate  people  in  the  industry 
—qualified  pharmacists,  registered  pharma- 
cists—from engaging  in  price  competition. 

They  cannot  do  that  directly,  because,  as 
I  said,  they  will  be  in  trouble  with  the  federal 
authorities;  but  they  certainly  have  tried  to 
do  it  indirectly.  My  fear  is  that,  under  this 
legislation,  their  hand  may  be  strengthened 
in  trying  to  do  indirectly,  something  that 
they  certainly  cannot  lawfully  do  directly. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  happy  to 
hear  at  least  the  hon.  Minister's  assurance 
that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  government's 
part  to  put  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
that  would  in  any  way  give  an  association  a 
power  to  fix  prices.  If  it  should  turn  out 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  matter,  that  that 
has  happened,  or  that  in  practice  they  are 
able  to  use  this  section  for  that  purpose, 
then  I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  government  will  take  another 
look  at  the  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
go  even  further  and  give  you  an  undertaking 
that  I  will  call  the  coimcil  into  conference 
and  tell  them  very  specifically  that  this  is  a 
fear  of  hon.  members  of  this  House,  and  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  legislation  to  give 
them  this  power. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
get  one  further  point  of  clarification?  Then  I 
think  we  will  have  complete  satisfaction  here. 
When  you  say  that  you  do  not  intend  that 
they  should  have  the  power  of  price  fixing, 
do  you  interpret  the  power  of  price  fixing  to 
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include  the  power  to  forbid  advertising  prices 
of  products— not  professional  fees,  the 
products? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  have  to  think 
about  that  before  giving  a  snap  answer,  sir, 
because  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  this 
than  is  apparent  on  the  surface. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine  says  that 
I  should  develop  a  suspicious  nature.  I  am 
steadily  doing  this  through  listening  to  the 
points  that  they  raise,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
become  overly  suspicious,  nor  do  I  want  to 
give  any  snap  judgment  on  a  question  which 
could  have  the  ramifications  that  his  have. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  type  of  adver- 
tising at  which  they  are  aiming.  The  adver- 
tising that  the  college  is  seeking  to  control, 
I  believe,  concerns  the  professional  side  of 
pharmacy.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
these  discount  houses  advertise  prices  for 
prescription  drugs,  and  these  are  the  drugs 
about  which  the  college  is  concerned.  It  is 
the  pharmacists'  plight  with  which  the 
college  is  concerned,  not  the  alarm  clocks 
and  the  hot  water  bottles  and  cosmetics  and 
all  the  other  stuff  that  the  druggist  sells  in 
his  store.  I  do  not  think  that  the  college 
would  seek  to  control  or  hamper  that  adver- 
tising in  any  way.  But  they  might  very  well 
have  certain  regulations  and  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  advertising  of  prescription 
drugs. 

The  recommendation  that  the  pharmacist 
use  the  professional  fee  system  is  to  elevate 
him  to  where  he  ought  to  be  and  to  where 
he  was  always  expected  to  have  been,  as  a 
dispenser  of  drugs,  rather  than  a  retailer  or 
pill  peddler;  as  he  has  been  commorJy  called, 
and  wrongly  called. 

I  think  this  is  the  intention.  I  think  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  price  of  drugs  could 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  in  a 
great  many  cases,  particularly  in  these  days 
of  the  sophisticated  and  somewhat  exotic 
drugs  that  we  have  to  use  in  the  treatment  of 
the  ill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  elimination  of  legitimate  competition 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 
It  may  be  a  little  paradoxical  that  I,  a 
socialist,  should  be  trying  to  put  that 
elementary  point  across  to  people  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  private  enterprise;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  inconsistent  with  either  of  our 
philosophies,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
elimination  of  competition  is  going  to  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

I  do  not  want— obviously  it  would  be  point- 
less to   try  to  push  the  hon.   Minister   into 


making  what  he  thinks  would  be  a  snap 
judgment.  When  I  heard  his  reservation  I 
was  motivated  to  get  up  again  because  his 
reservation  relates  to  what  is  the  whole  point 
at  issue.  That  point  is  that  under  the 
policy  statement  of  the  college  it  will  be 
unprofessional  conduct,  I  take  it,  for  a  phar- 
macist to  associate  his  name  with  an  advertise- 
ment relating  to  the  price  of  goods.  That  is 
the  way  I  understand  it.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  advertising  the  price  of  his  professional 
services,  which  I  think  all  professions  frown 
upon,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  advertising  the 
price  of  goods. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman— and  we  have  to 
face  facts— that  we  cannot  draw  an  exact 
analogy  between  pharmacy  and  such  pro- 
fessions as  medicine  and  law.  Doctors  and 
lawyers  are  selling,  almost  exclusively,  their 
services.  There  may  be  some  other  small 
items  for  which  they  charge,  but  mainly  they 
are  charging  fees  for  professional  services. 
This  is  not  true,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  be  true,  in  pharmacy. 

The  main  item,  in  most  cases,  is  going  to 
be  the  products  sold.  I  submit  to  this  House 
that  it  is  illegitimate  to  accept  the  line  of 
argument  coming  from  the  college  of 
pharmacy  that  they  should  be  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  other  professions;  they 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things.  They  are 
essentially  selling  a  product,  and  in  addition 
they  are  providing  a  professional  service 
which  in  most  cases  is  the  smaller  part  of  the 
total  cost. 

For  whatever  reason,  there  are  some 
pharmacists,  qualified  men,  just  as  qualified 
as  the  others,  who  have  found  that  they  can 
sell  those  products  at  a  lower  price  than 
some  of  the  others  are  doing.  Of  course  the 
college  of  pharmacy  cannot  stop  them  from 
doing  that  without  getting  into  trouble  with 
the  restrictive  trade  practices  commission; 
so  what  it  is  now  trying  to  do  is  to  say  that 
these  people  who  can  sell  at  lower  prices  will 
not  be  permitted,  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  unprofessional  conduct, 
to  tell  anybody  that  they  are  willing  to  selL 
at  less  than  an  accepted  price. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  large-scale 
advertising  of  prescription  drugs,  but  there 
is  some  advertising.  I  know  of  one  organ- 
ization, for  example,  which  specializes  in 
drugs  for  long-term  treatment,  that  will  send 
circulars  to  various  associations,  associations 
of  old  age  pensioners  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
telling  them  that  certain  products  that  those 
people  frequently  use,  and  some  have  to  use 
over  long  periods  of  time,  are  available  at 
certain  prices  for  certain  quantities. 
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It  may  be  that  the  hon.  member  for  Perth 
makes  them  available  at  exactly  the  same 
price,  I  do  not  know.  The  point  is  that  unless 
the  old  age  pensioner  or  other  persons  on 
long-term  treatment  knows  that  he  can  get 
them  at  this  lower  price,  what  is  the  value 
of  having  them  available? 

This  is  the  point;  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister 
will  take  another  look  at  this,  not  make  a 
snap  decision  but  take  another  look  and  face 
the  fact.  We  are  dealing  with  a  product, 
and  a  product  that  is  very  expensive  in  many 
cases.  We  cannot  treat  it  as  if  it  was  nothing 
but  a  professional  fee.  I  would  say  that  there 
should  be  all  reasonable  opportunity  for  com- 
petition in  the  sale  of  these  products.  I  hope 
the  hon.  Minister  will  consider  the  matter 
further. 

However,  sir,  if  he  considers  that  it  is 
unprofessional  conduct  for  a  pharmacist  to 
advertise  a  certain  product  he  has  for  sale  at 
a  certain  price,  then  I  am  afraid  that  exactly 
the  danger  I  am  afraid  of  will  take  place;  that 
it  will  be  no  time  at  all  until  the  college 
of  pharmacy  will  have  its  inspectors  down  the 
necks  of  anybody  who  dares  to  sell  at  a  price 
lower  than  it,  in  its  wisdom,  considers 
appropriate— using  its  disciplinary  powers  to 
badger  and  harry  them  until  they  give  up  the 
practice;  a  practice,  I  may  say,  that  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  public  up  to  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  beneficial  if  it  continues  to 
exist. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  What  would 
you  do  about  Honest  Ed's? 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  want  to  bring  up  that  very  matter  now 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  aware  of  it  or  not— there  is  a  good 
possibility  of  using  this  Act  before  the  House 
and  getting  around  a  legal  test  case  that  took 
place  about  1959  or  1960.  The  college  of 
pharmacy,  by  using  its  disciplinary  authority, 
tried  to  stop  a  druggist  from  going  into  the 
business  of  what  is  now  known  as  Honest 
Ed's  pharmacy— alleging  that  all  kinds  of 
things  would  take  place;  that  the  public  would 
not  be  properly  served. 

Now,  experience  has  proved  that  this  has 
been  a  very  good  pharmacy;  it  bases  its  whole 
business  on  volume,  not  on  service.  It  does 
not  supply  the  service  that  the  local  druggist 
supplies,  which  I  go  to.  But  if  you  have  the 
time,  and  if  you  are  buying  expensive  drugs, 
they  do  supply  this  service.  This  annoys  many 
of  the  members  of  the  college  of  pharmacy 
and  I  say  that  if  they  are  given  the  power 
of  controlling  prices— and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  that  they 
cannot  control  prices,  I  wish  it  was  spelled 


out— I  hope  if  a  case  ever  comes  before  the 
courts  that  Hansard  is  allowed  to  be  read 
in  court  by  the  judge  in  order  to  cope  with 
what  the  hon.  Minister  has  had  to  say. 

Even  stopping  advertising  is  another  way 
of  controlling  prices,  simply  because  an  outfit 
like  Honest  Ed's,  or  any  discount  house,  bases 
its  sales  on  volume.  Instead  of  getting  40 
per  cent  profit  on  the  volume,  they  get  only 
25  per  cent.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  busi- 
ness transaction  they  carry  on.  They  supply 
a  perfectly  good  product.  Despite  all  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  college  of  pharmacy 
to  stop  Honest  Ed's,  the  pharmacy  college 
did  not  succeed  in  that  case  because  the  in- 
dividual who  wanted  to  make  a  change  in  the 
selling  of  drugs  had  the  determination  and  the 
financial  backing  to  face  this  situation  in  the 
courts.  It  was  a  very  expensive  litigation,  and 
it  was  not  based  on  the  fact  that  the  man 
had  done  anything  illegally,  but  on  the  fact 
that  he  was  said  to  be  unethical.  Now  what 
does  the  term  "unethical"  mean? 

I  wonder  if,  by  passing  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  not  going  to  at  some  future 
date  put  some  businessman— let  us  face  it,  sir, 
a  dniggist  is  also  a  businessman— to  a  great 
deal  of  expense  in  order  to  carry  on  a 
perfectly  legitimate  operation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  discount  drug  houses  have 
supplied  to  many  citizens  in  this  province 
high-grade  drugs,  trade-name  drugs  if  you  will 
—not  just  generic  drugs  but  trade-name  drugs 
—at  a  much  lower  price.  For  those  people 
who  do  not  have  the  money  and  who  do  have 
the  time  to  go  down  to  these  various  discount 
centres  where  you  can  get  these  drugs,  we  are 
putting  the  consumer  at  a  real  disadvanage. 

I  do  not  think— if  this  bill  was  never  passed 
—you  would  harm  the  local  druggist  whom 
we  all  know  so  well,  because  the  local  druggist 
makes  his  living  because  of  his  contact  in 
the  community;  because  of  the  service  he 
gives.  But  again,  this  is  a  deliberate  aim  at 
those  people  who  sell  the  discount  drugs. 
Again  I  say,  these  drugs  are  from  the 
standard  manufacturers  —  the  trade-name 
manufacturers— and  it  is  the  matter  of  selling 
drugs  that  the  college  of  pharmacy  is  trying 
to  attack.  I  wish  that  the  hon.  Minister  would 
take  this  bill  back  and  reconsider  the  effects 
it  has,  or  put  into  it  certain  provisions  to  say 
that  the  individual  druggist  or  discount  house 
is  allowed  to  sell  at  the  price  that  it  deems 
wise  and  that  it  be  allowed  to  advertise.  After 
all,  all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  Honest  Ed's 
ads;  and  obviously  they  do  advertise.  I  think 
that  this  bill  could  stop  that  and  this  is  what 
the  college  of  pharmacy  is  trying  to  do;  to 
get  around  the  law  as  determined  in  our 
courts  in  about  1959. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  hon.  member  has  completely  drifted 
away  from  this  bill  altogether.  This  amend- 
ment is  asking  to  give  the  college  the  right 
to  subpoena  witnesses  who  can  then  be  forced 
to  appear  before  the  disciplinary  committee 
and  give  evidence.  It  gives  them  the  right  to 
take  testimony  under  oath,  and  it  also  gives 
them  a  legal  basis  by  which  to  apportion 
costs  against  those  found  charged  and  con- 
victed before  the  disciplinary  committee.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  this  amendment  at  all  that 
has  any  reference  to  price  control,  price 
setting  or  price  cutting.  This  report  of  a 
committee  set  up  by  the  council  is  a  recom- 
mendation. I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  to  council,  or  if 
it  is  a  recommendation  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  council,  but  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it  being  made  into  a  law  of  the 
council  or  a  ruling  principle  of  the  council 
to  its  members.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  gives  the  college  any  right 
to  set  or  control  or  forbid  price  cutting. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  108  reported. 


THE  PARTNERSHIPS  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  112,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Partnerships  Registration 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  112  reported. 


THE  LIMITED  PARTNERSHIPS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  113,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Limited  Partnerships  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  113  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That,  the  real  and  personal  property, 
business  and  income  of  the  centennial 
centre  of  science  and  technology  is  exempt 
from  all  assessment  and  taxation  made, 
imposed  or  levied  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  Act  of  the  Legislature, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
centennial  centre  of  science  and  technology. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  BOARD  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  109,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  109  reported. 


THE  REGISTRY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   110,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Registry  Act. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  110  reported. 


CENTENNIAL  CENTRE  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  114,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  centennial  centre  of  science 
and  technology. 

Sections  1  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  114  reported. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   115, 
Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Sections  1  to  17,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  115  reported. 


An 


THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   Ill,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Land  Titles  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Ill  reported. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 

is    authorized    to    make    arrangements    for 

•  supplying  the  money  necessary  to  fulfil  the 

requirements  of  any  guarantee  under  The 
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Power  Commission  Act  and  to  advance  the 
amount  necessary  for  that  purpose  out  of 
the  pubhc  funds  of  the  province, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  116,  An  Act  to  amend 
The   Power   Commission   Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  POWER  COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on   Bill  No.    116,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Power  Commission  Act. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  116  reported. 


THE  FIRE  MARSHALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   117,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Fire  Marshals  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  117  reported. 


THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  118,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  118  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That,  the  moneys  required  for  the 
purposes  of  The  Child  Welfare  Act,  1965, 
in  addition  to  the  moneys  referred  to  in 
subsection  1  of  section  91  of  The  Child 
Welfare  Act,  1965,  shall,  until  March  31, 
1966,  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund, 

as    provided    in    Bill    No.    119,    The    Child 
Welfare  Act,  1965. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT,  1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  119,  The 
Child  Welfare  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  detailed  consideration  of  this 
lengthy  and  highly  important  bill,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  or  two  comments— generally 
with  regard  to  the  bill.  I  am  not— before  you 
raise  your  gavel,  Mr.  Chairman— going  to  try 


to  discuss  the  bill  in  principle  at  this  stage; 
it  has  already  been  well  discussed  in  principle. 
But  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  number  of  symbols  indicating 
changes  made  in  the  bill  in  the  standing 
committee.  I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
standing  committee  that  considered  this  bill, 
and  also  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  that  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  the  standing  committee  with  an  open 
mind,  and  to  accept  changes  where  he  was 
convinced  on  the  basis  of  argument  that  they 
were   in  order. 

But  I  would  say  of  the  committee  that  it 
demonstrated  the  value  of  this  type  of  stand- 
ing committee  with  this  type  of  legislation. 
Interested  parties  from  the  welfare  profes- 
sions testified  before  the  committee.  They 
made  representations  to  it  from  time  to  time, 
both  orally  and  in  writing;  members  of  the 
committee  made  many  representations  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  I  will  say  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister approached  all  these  matters  with  an 
open  mind,  prepared  to  be  convinced  where 
arguments  were  sound. 

He  was  not  convinced  in  all  cases  where 
we  thought  he  should  have  been,  but,  as  you 
can  see,  he  did  accept  a  substantial  number  of 
proposals  for  change  in  the  bill  both  in  the 
committee  and  in  discussions  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  profession.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  that.  I  think  the  bill  is  now 
considerably  improved  as  a  result,  over  what 
it  was  when  it  was  brought  before  us  at  the 
second  reading  stage.  There  are  still  some 
further  improvements  that  we  in  this  group 
would  like  to  see  made  but  we  will  deal  with 
those  when  we  come  to  the  appropriate 
sections,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Sections  2  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On   section  7: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  excuse  me— I  have  been  handed  a 
further  amended  copy  of  this  bill.  Is  that 
subsequent  to  the  last  copy  we  have  in  the 
book? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Amended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  On  this  section,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Minister  will  anticipate  the 
point  which  I  am  about  to  raise.  It  is  a  fairly 
simple  point:  A  good  part  of  the  intent  of  this 
bill— and  I  agree  with  my  hon.  colleague  from 
Woodbine  that  it  has  been  admirably 
amended  by  the  hon.  Minister— a  good  part  of 
the  admirable  intention  will  be  defeated  by 
maintaining  the  present  structure  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration  through  the  province, 
of  child  welfare. 
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The  hon.  Minister  now  has  before  the 
House,  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  in  which 
this  government,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  will  finance  the  administration  of 
larger  units  for  welfare  matters  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  That  is  a  fairly  major  step 
forward.  I  suppose  it  relates  rather  strongly 
to  the  public  assistance  programme  being 
contemplated  by  the  federal  government.  But 
if,  in  fact,  in  the  field  of  general  welfare  the 
government  is  prepared  to  move,  then  I 
strongly  suggest  that  it  should  also  be  pre- 
pared to  move  in  child  welfare.  Whether 
this  move  is  in  the  direction  of  the  county 
unit  or  in  the  direction  of  regional  welfare 
units,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  of  the  alterna- 
tives held  out  by  the  original  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  Minister  on  child  welfare- 
whatever  the  mechanism— some  alternative 
must  be  found.  The  overlapping  of  children's 
aid  societies,  the  inequality  of  municipal  re- 
sources, the  inability  of  units  in  this  province 
to  function  adequately  where  children  are 
concerned,  should  not  be  permitted. 

It  should  not  be  permitted,  particularly 
when  the  hon.  Minister  prides  himself  on 
a  bill  of  this  quite  meaningful  substance.  And 
no  one  can  deny  its  important  content.  So  I 
urge  strongly  on  the  hon.  Minister  that  he 
consider  amending  this  section  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  appreciate  that  it  will  take  a 
major  amendment  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
perhaps  coincident  with  his  bringing  down 
those  ever-mysterious,  ever-unreachable 
regulations. 

Section   7   agreed  to. 

Sections  8  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  12: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  mov- 
ing along  rather  rapidly  here  and— 


Mr.    Chairman: 

for  Ottawa  East. 


recognize    the    member 


Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  section  12,  I  would  like  to  move  an 
amendment  deleting  section  1(a),  which  reads 
"40  per  cent  of  the  part  of  the  approved 
estimates  referable  to  operating  costs  other 
than  operating  costs  referred  to  in  clause  (b)." 
I  would  like  to  remove  that  section  (a)  so  that 
section  1  would  read: 

100  per  cent  of  the  part  of  the  approved 

estimates   referable   to   operating   costs   for 

the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  children 

of  unmarried  mothers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  have  to  rule  that 
amendment  out  of  order. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Rule  49:  "No  motion  or 
amendment,  the  subject  matter  of  which  has 
been  decided  upon,  can  be  again  proposed 
during  the   same  session." 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  idea  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): The  idea  was  good. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  pass 
by  this  section  I  would  once  again  like  to 
protest  as  much  as  I  can  that  this  is  one  of 
the  essential  weaknesses  in  this  bill— this 
particular  section— because,  when  you  call 
upon  the  municipalities  to  provide  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  moneys— and  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  the  municipalities  have  a  far 
narrower  tax  base  than  we  have  here  in  the 
province  as  a  whole— you  are  asking  muni- 
cipalities who  can  ill  afford  it  to  initiate  the 
changes  that  are  most  important. 

The  fact  is  that  the  changes  that  are 
desired  in  this  bill  are  simply  not  going  to  be 
brought  about  at  the  rate  at  which  they  are 
needed  because  the  municipalities  do  not 
have  the  funds.  We  in  this  province  are  far 
better  equipped  to  administer  and  to  plan 
here  in  the  provincial  headquarters  at 
Queen's  Park  the  necessary  changes  that  are 
needed;  because,  looking  at  the  situation  as 
a  whole,  the  province  not  only  has  the  funds 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  the  funds  to 
institute  such  a  programme  and  such  changes 
as  are  contemplated  under  this  Act,  but  they 
have  certainly  more  personnel  than  most  of 
the  children's  aid  societies  throughout  the 
province  and  most  of  the  municipalities,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

There  are  exceptions.  It  is  true  that  the 
larger  centres  in  Ontario  are  in  some  cases 
well  equipped.  But,  looking  at  the  province 
as  a  whole,  the  funds  should  come  from  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  in  conclusion  I 
would  like  to  say  once  again  100  per  cent 
of  the  responsibility  to  carry  out  this  Act  in 
financial  matters  should  rest  with  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of 
the  financial  burden  is  taken  off  the  muni- 
cipalities and  also  there  is  a  much  more 
efficient  administration  of  The  Child  Welfare 
Act. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  point  out  to  the  House,  though 
it  is  probably  evident  to  them  already,  that 
this  section  12,  as  it  presently  stands,  contra- 
dicts every  representation  that  was  made  to 
the  hon.  Minister  in  respect  of  this  Act,  and 
contradicts     every     other     facet     of     policy 
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presently  operative  within  his  own  depart- 
ment. For  the  members  of  the  House,  let 
me  briefly  summarize:  When  the  advisory 
committee  presented  its  report  to  the  Minis- 
ter, it  recommended  that  the  province  of 
Ontario  should  pay  a  minimum  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost:  an  absolute  minimum. 
Failing  that,  the  advisory  committee  went 
one  step  further.  It  said  that  even  if  the 
province  could  not  pay  a  minimum  of  50  per 
cent  it  should  take  into  account  the  varying 
financial  resources  of  the  municipalities  right 
across  the  province.  It  should  not  foolishly 
assume  that  there  was  the  same  absolute 
abihty  to  pay  in  northern  Ontario  as  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  that  some 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  variation  of 
financial  resources,  geography,  and  under- 
standing of  child  welfare  through  past  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Ontario  welfare 
council  came  to  the  hon.  Minister  after  his 
advisory  committee  had  reported,  before  the 
bill  was  drafted,  they  said  that  the  municipal 
contribution  should  be  a  nominal  one— and 
they  used  that  word.  By  "nominal"  they 
implied  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  They  used  an 
analogy,  if  memory  serves  me,  with  general 
welfare  assistance,  where  indeed  the  muni- 
cipal contribution  is  only  20  per  cent. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  there  is  not  another  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  the  hon.  Minister's  entire  depart- 
ment, from  the  homes  for  the  aged  to  The 
Children's  Institutions  Act,  to  mother's  allow- 
ance, to  any  piece  of  legislation  one  can  re- 
call, where  as  heavy  an  onus  as  this  is  placed 
on  the  municipality— not  one!  The  highest  it 
ever  reaches  is  50  per  cent.  Yet,  in  the  area 
of  child  welfare  the  hon.  Minister  in  his 
wisdom  and  the  Treasury  board  in  theirs  have 
decided  to  place  the  maximum  responsibility 
on  municipalities— municipalities  which  have 
shown  for  the  last  decade  that  they  are  im- 
able  to  fulfill  such  an  obligation. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  what 
troubles  me  therefore,  about  section  12,  is  not 
only  the  patent  injustice  in  the  burden  that 
it  puts  on  the  municipalities  and  because  of 
the  inability  of  some  of  them  to  respond,  not 
only  the  patent  injustice  of  the  province 
refusing  to  take  all  or  a  large  measure  of  the 
responsibility  for  child  welfare,  but  because 
it  negates  all  the  recommendations  made  to 
the  hon.  Minister  and  all  the  conduct  of 
legislation  in  his  own  department.  That  is  a 
feat  of  inconsistency  not  given  to  many 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  I  heartily  hope 
that  he  will  therefore  consider  an  amendment 
in  the  future. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Was  the  member  for 
W'oodbine  speaking  on  section   12? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  same 
section  that  I  wish  to  discuss.  I  can  hardly 
argue  with  your  ruling  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East,  when  moved  by  a  private  member,  is 
out  of  order. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  very  good  idea,  and 
my  only  regret  is  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
not  seen  fit  to  bring  in  such  an  amendment 
since  from  him,  in  his  exalted  status,  it  would 
have  been  in  order. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  as  I  heard 
it  when  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East 
read  it,  was  simply  to  make  the  costs  of  the 
administration  of  this  Act  entirely  a  provin- 
cial responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  would  be  out  of  order 
anyway. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  would  not  be  out  of  order, 
I  think,  if  moved  by  a  Minister;  however, 
we  do  not  need  to  discuss  the  matter  because 
it  does  not  look  as  if  the  hon.  Minister  is 
anxious  to  get  on  his  feet  in  order  to  move 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Suppose  the  hon.  Minister 
does? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  it  as  being  in  order  if  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter would  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suspect  the 
trouble  may  be  with  his  Treasury  board  col- 
leagues who  so  often  adopt  a  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish   attitude. 

The  total  expenditure  here,  or  the  total 
charge  on  the  provincial  Treasury,  if  the  gov- 
ernment took  over  the  entire  cost  of  providing 
for  children  covered  by  the  Act,  would  no 
doubt  be  significant,  but  it  certainly  would 
not  break  the  government.  Yet  the  method 
that  the  government  insists  on  maintaining, 
and  antiquated  method,  is  going  to  militate 
seriously  against  effective  administration  of 
what  is  otherwise,  in  most  respects,  an  excel- 
lent Act. 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  in  this  House, 
and  its  committees,  and  when  I  say  "we"  I 
mean  just  about  everybody,  about  local 
autonomy.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  more 
I  see  of  the  legislation  the  government  places 
before  us,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it 
does  not  give  a  hoot  about  local  autonomy. 
It  talks  about  local  autonomy  and  tortures 
and  destroys  it  at  almost  every  turn. 

Just  consider  what  it  is  doing  here.  It  has 
before  us  legislation  which  gives  the  munici- 
palities no  discretion  of  any  kind  whatever. 
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They  cannot  do  a  solitary  thing  under  this 
Act  to  change  policy  in  the  slightest  degree. 
I  am  not  saying  they  should  be  able  to,  but 
that  is  the  effect  of  the  bill.  This  legislation 
is  simply  not  a  matter  on  which  the  munici- 
palities have  any  discretion,  and  yet  they 
are  soaked  for  60  per  cent  of  the  costs. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  democratic  government 
that  a  government  body  should  pay  for  those 
matters  on  which  it  legislates  and  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  matters  on  which  it  does  not 
legislate.  But  we,  in  this  House,  in  our  wis- 
dom, are  being  asked  to  pass  a  bill  that  im- 
poses obligations  on  the  municipalities, 
financial  obligations,  and  we  give  them  no 
say  at  all  in  the  matter.  They  cannot  affect 
the  policy,  that  is  determined  by  other  people. 
They  just  have  to  pay  up  when  the  time 
comes. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  not  only  unsound  as 
a  principle  of  government,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
also  is  calculated  to  create  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  municipalities.  They  would  be 
more  than  human  if  they  did  not  resent  a 
financial  obligation  imposed  upon  them  with- 
out any  exercise  of  discretion  on  their  part. 
^Vhat  is  the  likely  result  of  their  resentment? 
They  will,  as  far  as  possible,  use  every  effort 
to  avoid  having  to  pay  the  money;  or  at  any 
rate  they  will  use  every  method— and  after 
all  there  are  methods  available  in  the  Act 
as  there  have  to  be— they  will  use  every  pos- 
sible method  to  restrict  the  amount  of  money 
they  have  to  pay.  Why  should  they  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  a  constructive  attitude 
toward  a  matter  for  which  they  have  no 
policy  responsibility?  Therefore,  they  will  try 
to  save  money.  What  else?  They  are  worried 
about  the  mill  rate  just  as  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment is  worried  about  the  tax  rate, 
especially  as  the  day  approaches  when  the 
wrath  of  the  electorate  must  once  again  be 
faced.  The  municipalities  will  fight  like  any- 
thing to  hold  down  costs  under  this  Act  be- 
cause they  are  not  given  the  opportunity, 
much  less  the  encouragement  to  develop  a 
positive  policy  attitude  towards  it. 

We  do  not  have  to  rely  on  speculation  to 
arrive  at  that  conclusion.  One  just  has  to 
look  at  the  past  year's  record  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  council  with  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  children's  welfare  to  realize  that  even 
the  council  of  the  largest  municipality  in 
Ontario— and,  indeed,  the  largest  in  Canada- 
takes  a  penny-pinching  attitude  when  it 
comes  to  children's  welfare.  The  council  cut 
down  the  appropriation  for  the  family  court 
because  the  family  court  wanted  to  provide 
what  1  think  the  council  regarded  as  frills, 
namely,  services  for  the  benefit  of  children, 


to  prevent  children  from  getting  into  court 
in  the  first  place.  This  is  the  negative  attitude 
which  municipalities  take,  even  the  largest 
municipality.  This  is  just  a  charge  on  their 
mill  rate!  And  yet  we  continue  with  this 
principle  in  the  legislation  which  is  now 
before  us. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  by  doing 
so  he  will  greatly  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
a  very  good  Act.  As  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  has  pointed  out,  every- 
body who  appeared  before  the  committee— 
and  indeed,  I  suspect,  even  possibly  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee- 
thought  that  the  government  should  take  over, 
if  not  the  entire  cost  at  this  stage,  at  least 
the  lion's  share  of  it.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  hon.  Minister  was  not  willing  to  give 
any  consideration  to  this  proposal  at  all. 
I  think  he  said  that  it  was  simply  a  matter 
of  government  policy  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  consider  it  any  further.  So  1 
suppose  that,  if  it  is  a  firm  decision  by  the 
government  that  they  are  going  to  load  most 
of  the  costs  that  accrue  under  this  bill,  on  to 
the  municipalities,  there  is  nothing  much  we 
can  do  about  it. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  really  go  to  work  on  his  hon. 
colleagues  and  convince  them  of  the  folly 
of  the  position  they  have  now  taken  in  the 
interests  of  economy.  They  are  destroying 
economy,  they  are  militating  against  the  best 
operation  of  a  good  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  save  this  province  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  long  run,  if  it  operated  properly.  It 
would  save  money  in  terms  of  avoiding  situa- 
tions where  people  have  to  go  to  penal 
institutions  or  mental  institutions.  If  we  can 
get  a  proper  child  welfare  policy  operating, 
we  can  avoid  much  of  that  necessity  in  the 
future  and  thereby  save  ourselves  a  great 
deal  of  money.  But  the  government  appar- 
ently looks  at  the  few  nickels  it  can  save 
today  without  considering  the  dollars  it  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  tomorrow.  It  once  again 
takes  its  penny-pinching  attitude  of  throwing 
costs  on  the  municipalities,  which  do  not 
legitimately  belong  there. 

The  whole  history  of  this  country  in  the 
last  100  years  has  been  to  relieve  municipal- 
ities of  responsibilities  for  welfare,  at  any 
rate  of  those  that  involve  costs.  In  the  19th 
century  it  was  considered  that  if  any  level 
of  government  had  any  responsibility  in  this 
field  at  all,  it  was  the  municipal  level.  It 
was  really  considered  that  no  level  of  govern- 
ment had  much  responsibility,  but,  if  any 
level  had,  it  was  the  municipal  level— that 
was  the  19th  century  view.  Gradually  we 
have   seen   over   the   years    that    that    is    an 
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impossible  view.  Slowly  the  higher  levels  of 
government,  both  federal  and  provincial, 
have  been  taking  over  costs  relating  to  wel- 
fare. But,  here,  in  this  otherwise  forward- 
looking  Act,  we  still  cling  to  an  ancient, 
antiquated  19th  century  conception.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  bill  is  marred  in  this  way.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  defect  in  section  12  is 
not  just  a  minor  defect,  it  will  have  unfortu- 
nate consequences  in  the  total  effectiveness  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  12  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister.  I  do  not  get  on  my  feet  very 
often  of  late,  I  am  under  the  doctor's  care 
with  three  different  kinds  of  pills  for  which 
I  have  to  pay.  I  find  with  all  the  coverage 
I  have  I  do  not  have  coverage  I  need  for 
pills. 

However,  I  have  been  in  municipal  affairs, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  12  years. 
There  must  be  good  reason  for  the  govern- 
ment taking  this  stand.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  hon.  Minister  would  care  to 
explain  section  12  at  this  time  and  tell  us 
why  they  insist  on  the  board  paying  60  per 
cent? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  comment 
on  this,  I  am  sure  that  the  government  is 
not  taking  an  entirely  negative  position. 

Before,  as  you  will  appreciate,  the  muni- 
cipalities paid  60  per  cent  of  all  costs  of 
protection  and  prevention  services,  except 
that  we  would  pay  $100  for  each  employee 
they  had  for  that  purpose.  Now  we  partici- 
pate in  the  whole  picture,  not  only  the  fact 
of  our  giving  $100  per  employee  for  preven- 
tion and  protection  services.  On  top  of 
this  we  are  bearing  the  entire  cost  for 
children  of  unmarried  mothers,  which  is  also 
quite  a  large  factor.  I  can  assure  you  that 
to  be  \ery  honest  with  myself,  I  could  not 
say  I  am  completely  satisfied  with  the  way 
it  is  now  or  that  this  is  the  way  we  intend 
it  to  be  in  the  futiire.  We  on  this  side  would 
like  to  be  progressive,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  be  progressive  in  this  particular 
matter.  But.  after  all,  I  think  we  have  made 
quite  a  large  step  forward  helping  the  muni- 
cipalities in  this  particular  matter.  I  hope, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  this  now,  that  this 
will  not-although  some  people  might  think 
so-make  the  fact  that  the  children's  aid 
society  or  its  work  will  be  a  forgotten  thing 
by    al!    united    appeals.    I    hope    it    still    will 


be  considered  to  be  held  in  this  respect,  and 
that  this  particular  legislation  will  not  be 
a  means  to  duck  out  of  any  responsibility. 

I  make  this  statement  in  all  sincerity.  I 
appreciate  the  words  that  were  expressed  by 
the  hon.  members  and  I  can  see  their  point, 
but  at  the  same  time,  as  I  say,  you  must  go 
along  with  what  you  are  able  to  do  at  the 
present  time;  and  this  has  been  established 
as  the  percentages  that  were  possible  at  this 
time.  On  top  of  this  I  would  not  like  the 
idea— if  it  should  ever  get  to  there— of  having 
the  100  per  cent  feature  in  it  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  when  that  happens,  I  am  sure 
the  children's  aid  societies  would  disappear. 
I  would  not  like  this  to  happen  because  they 
have  served  this  province  for  many  long 
years,  over  70  years,  and  have  done  so  well; 
and  we  hope  to  have  them  with  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  I  would  like  to  also  participate 
in  the  responsibilities  that  there  were  before 
and  that  there  will  be  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  tlie 
impression  that  we  have  lagged  behind  as 
badly  as  would  seem  to  be  by  the  hon. 
members  opposite  who  have  spoken.  We 
have  made  a  large  step;  a  step  which  will 
represent  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
between  $2  million  to  $4  million  more  than 
before,  and  $2  million  to  $4  million  less  to 
the  others.  But  that  doesn't  mean  to  say  that 
we  have  to  look  to  the  experience  that  lies 
ahead.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  assure  this  House, 
and  the  hon.  members  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  look  at  the  progress  of  this  Act, 
and  I  can  assure  them  that  this  is  not  the  last 
\\ord. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  early  in  the 
hon.  Minister's  comments  he  mentioned  that 
they  would,  I  think,  "duck  out"  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  that  he  did  not  want  that  to 
happen.  But  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  did 
not  mean  it  quite  the  way  he  said  it  in  making 
reference  to  the  children's  aid  societies.  As  I 
know  them,  they  do  an  excellent  job  together 
with  the  united  appeal.  As  the  hon.  Minister 
and  everybody  in  the  House  knows,  the 
personnel  who  make  up  the  organization  are 
excellent  people.  The  imited  appeal  does  a 
good  job  too,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
must  admit  that  it  is  that  way  rather  than 
the  statement  that  he  would  "duck  out"  of 
the  responsibilities.  These  are  civic-minded 
people  who  do  this.  I  am  just  trying  to  protect 
the  hon.  Minister  because  I  thought  he  might 
be  in  for  a  rough  time  a  little  later  on  in  the 
day.  I  was  just  putting  a  little  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  The  children's  aid  society, 
as    ever>'one    knows,    does    an    excellent    job. 
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and  by  asking  it  to  contribute  the  60  per  cent 
the  united  appeal  also  get  behind  it  and  then 
they  know  of  the  activity  and  where  the 
responsibility  lies  and  what  is  necessary  for 
the  people.  That  is  the  reason  for  leaving 
this  in,  as  I  gather. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  if  I  understood  my  friend  very  well. 
Before  this  Act  the  60  per  cent  was  paid  by 
the  children's  aid  society,  who  collected  from 
the  municipalities  and  also  had  part  of  that 
share,  I  suppose,  from  the  united  appeal. 
Now,  the  united  appeal  is  not  asked  to  con- 
tribute anything  as  far  as  this  legislation  goes. 
It  will  be  shared  40  per  cent  by  the  province 
on  the  whole  programme— not  only  on  part, 
but  on  the  whole  programme— plus  taking 
over  all  the  responsibilities  of  children  of 
unmarried  mothers;  then  the  60  per  cent 
balance  is  to  be  paid  by  the  municipality. 
But  what  I  meant  to  say  a  moment  ago  is  that, 
because  of  the  fact  of  these  percentages  being 
arrived  at,  I  hope  the  united  appeal  will  not 
opt  out— if  I  may  use  that  expression— on  the 
fact  of  helping  the  society  in  its  work.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  will  be  very  useful,  and  I 
daresay  it  is  a  very  good  piece  of  advertising 
for  them  also.  I  hope  they  will  stay  with  the 
programme  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  say  that 
he  hopes  that  more  progressive  legislation  on 
this  might  come  at  a  later  time,  because  this 
seems  to  be  not  as  progressive  as  it  certainly 
ought  to  be.  Now,  in  legislation  of  this  kind 
—and  this  bill  is  a  good  bill  by  and  large, 
I  think  there  is  real  progress  being  made 
here— the  child  and  his  needs  ought  to  be  at 
the  very  forefront  of  our  thinking.  But  just 
as  soon  as  we  put  a  dollar  toll  gate  between 
the  child  and  the  needs  of  that  child,  then  we 
are  nmning  into  real  difficulty. 

In  most  municipalities  budgets  are  set 
early  in  the  year,  and  it  might  well  be  that 
many  municipalities  will  be  inclined  to  say, 
well,  over  this  year  of  1965  we  will  need 
$5,000,  $10,000  or  $15,000  for  this  kind  of 
welfare  work,  and  so  we  put  it  in  the  budget. 
But  my  guess  is,  and  my  experience  with 
municipal  government  would  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  most  municipalities  will  set  aside 
a  minimum  budget  of  this  nature.  Then,  as 
cases  may  flow  in  at  larger  numbers  later  in 
the  year,  there  will  be  real  trouble  in  meeting 
the  budget.  And  this  means  that  there  may  be 
war  brewing  between  the  children's  aid 
society  and  the  municipality,  because  the 
children's  aid  society  will  see  a  child  who 
needs  special  care  and  it  will  have  one  eye 
toward  the  municipal  treasurer  and  the  other 


ieye  to  the  child's  needs.  So  that  child  may 
just  not  become  the  ward  of  a  children's  aid 
society;  it  may  not  get  the  proper  care  it 
needs  because  of  the  impossibility  of  that 
children's  aid  society  to  collect  its  60  per 
cent  of  the  expenses.  And  here  is  real  trouble 
building  up  for  this  legislation  and  for  the 
children. 

In  most  of  our  welfare  activities  the  prov- 
ince has  been  accustomed  to  paying  80  per 
cent  and  the  municipality  20  per  cent.  The 
municipalities  are  used  to  this  fact,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  at  least  the  same  standard 
should  not  be  set  for  these  needy  children 
as  for  the  other  welfare  cases  within  the 
municipality.  I  would  urge  the  hon.  Minister, 
in  looking  at  this  legislation,  that  this  figure 
of  80  per  cent  should  be  the  absolute 
minimum  as  far  as  the  province  is  concerned; 
in  other  words,  double  the  40  per  cent  that  is 
being  envisaged  here.  In  this  way  most 
municipalities  will  be  able  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion. When  I  look  at  almost  a  thousand 
municipalities  in  this  prosperous  province  and 
see  the  financial  weakness  of  so  many  of  them, 
I  realize  that  they  are  just  not  going  to  be 
able  to  handle  this  60  per  cent  that  they  are 
required  to  do.  So  if  the  province  would  raise 
this  to  80,  I  think  we  could  see  a  practical 
solution  to  this  problem  and  a  solution  which 
would  again  put  the  needs  of  that  child  in  the 
centre  of  a  legislation  where  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Chairman,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview, 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
children's  aid  society  work.  For  instance,  I 
know  that  in  the  Ottawa  area  the  money  for 
preventive  services  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Ottawa  community  chest  and  later  on  by  the 
united  fund.  The  children's  aid  society  of 
Ottawa  and  Carleton  county,  I  think,  had 
some  $150,000  coming  from  those  sources 
and  a  small  subsidy  from  the  municipalities. 
Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  subsidies  of 
municipalities  for  preventive  services:  The 
city  of  Ottawa  gave  a  grant  of  $12,000,  the 
county  of  Carleton  gave  $2,000,  and  the  city 
of  Eastview  gave  $1,000  for  preventive 
services. 

Some  of  the  hon.  members  would  say: 
"That  was  peanuts.  There  should  have  been 
available  to  the  children's  aid  society  of 
Ottawa  some  $350,000  or  $400,000  for  pre- 
ventive services."  According  to  this  new  Act, 
possibly  the  children's  aid  society  of  Ottawa 
will  put  in  its  budget  this  sum  of  $350,000 
or  $400,000.  This  will  be  quite  a  hardship 
on  some  of  the  municipalities  because  from 
a  small  grant,  which  they  paid  on  a  voluntary 
basis  in  the  past,  they  will  be  compelled  by 
the    legislation    to    provide     a     considerable 
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amount  of  money.  Because,  mind  you,  of  the 
moneys  spent,  more  than  $110,000  came  from 
the  Ottawa  community  chest,  which  left  the 
municipahty  with  approximately  one-tenth  of 
what  was  needed  for  preventive  services. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister.  Have  any  municipalities  protested 
about  this  division?  Have  there  been  any 
letters  from  various  municipalities  through  the 
province  asking  that  they  be  relieved  of  this 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  children's  aid  society 
in  their  municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer, 
a  very  short  one,  is,  no. 

Mr.  Racine:  No?  No  municiptility  has  made 
any  representation? 

Hon.  Mr,  Cecile:  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Racine:   I  am  very  surprised. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  do  not  know  about  this 
section.  Wait  till  they  find  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  12  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Sections  12  to  31,  inclusi\e,  agreed  to. 

On  section  32: 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  mo\es  that  subsection  1 
of  section  32  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "the  local  director  of" 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  make  the  same  motion 
with  respect  to  section  33,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  amendments  give  the  society  the  respon- 
sibility for  exercising  the  powers  and  duties 
and  obligations  of  guardianship  in  respect 
of  wards.  The  society  may  delegate  any  of 
these  to  "the  local  director  of"  the  section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  follow.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter would  explain  just  what  he  has  in  mind 
in  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  Act,  as  you  will  note, 
Mr.  Chairman,  reads— if  I  may  just  use  the 
last  two  lines: 

Section  32.  (1)  The  Crown  has  and  shall 
assume  all  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  a  legal  guardian  of  its  wards  for  the 
purpose  of  their  care,  custody  and  control; 
and  the  powers,  duties  and  obligations  of 
the  Crown  in  respect  of  the  wards  of  the 
Crown,  other  than  those  assigned  to  the 
director  by  this  Act,  may  be  exercised  and 
discharged    by    the    local    director    of    the 


children's   aid   society  ha\ing  the   care   of 
the  ward. 

The  objection  to  that  was  that  it  gave  too 
wide  powers  to  the  local  director,  who  should 
really  be  getting  the  powers  from  the  society 
itself.  That  is  provided  for  in  section  4,  that 
is  wh>'  it  was  struck  out. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Section  32,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  that  the  words 
''local  director  of"  in  the  first  line  of  sub- 
section 1  of  section  33,  be  struck  out. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Section  33,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  34  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  mo\es  that  section  35  of 
the  bill  be  deleted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  explanation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  section  is  not  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  estimate  system  of 
financing  the  operations  of  children's  aid 
societies. 

Motion  agreed  to;  section  35  deleted. 

Sections  35,  formerly  36,  to  section  38,  now 
37,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  section 
38  now  section  37,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  the  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  adoption  of  children,  having 
to  do  with  their  religious  faith.  But  because 
this  bill  has  had  a  number  of  amendments, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  improvements,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  one  more  amendment. 

I  think  this  bill  should  be  more  definite  as 
to  the  problem  of  a  child's  religion— not  only 
the  child's  rehgion  but  that  having  to  do 
with  the  adopting  parents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  this  section 
is  not  the  adopting  section,  it  is  foster  care. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Foster  care?  Very  well,  foster 
parents,  as  you  will,  is  all  right.  I  would  like 
to  make  one  suggestion  as  regard  to  this.  For 
example,  in  subsection  6,  it  says:  "Where  a 
children's  aid  society,  (a)  is  unable  to  place  a 
child  in  a  suitable  foster  home  within  a 
reasonable  time—"  We  do  not  know  what  a 
reasonable  time  is  and  I  think  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt  left  in  the  mind  of  the 
^iublic  or  in  the  mind  of  the  children's  aid 
.society  that  this  problem  of  religion  or  lack 
of  religion  shoulcl  not  interfere  with  putting 
a  child  out  to  a  foster  home. 
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We  have  had  instances  just  recently  when 
people  who  have  been  attempting  to  become 
citizens  of  Canada,  have  been  questioned  as 
to  their  being  agnostics.  There  are  many 
people  who  would  probably  make  very  good 
parents  and  foster  parents,  and  make  very 
good  citizens  but  who  have  no  prescribed 
religious  faith.  They  say  they  are  agnostics. 
We  may  all  prefer  that  somebody  have  a 
definite  prescribed  religious  faith,  but  in  this 
day  and  age  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  may  not  even  use  the  term  "agnostic" 
but  who  are  not  identified  with  any  par- 
ticular religious  faith.  They  are  good  citizens, 
they  could  make  very  good  parents. 

I  would  like  to  see  added  to  this  section, 
feubsection  6(c),  to  read: 

In  no  cas^  shall  a  child  be  denied  a  good 
home  because  of  the  religion  or  non- 
religion  of  the  foster  parents. 

I  would  therefore  submit  that  this  be  added. 
That  would  be  in  the  new  section  37,  sub- 
section 6(c). 

•  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  moved  that 
section  38  be  amended  by  adding: 

Subsection  6(c).  In  no  case  shall  a  child 
be   denied   a   good   home   because   of   the 
.  religion     or     non-religion     of     the     foster 
parents. 

Mr.  Biyden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  that 
if  this  amendment  carries,  as  I  think  it  should, 
the  legislative  counsel  will  clear  up  any  little 
problems   in    drafting   that   may    arise. 

I  do  not  quite  see  where  a  clause  (c)  can 
go  in,  but  the  principle  is,  I  think,  a  sound 
principle.  I  believe  from  the  discussion  in 
the  committee,  that  it  is  already  envisaged 
in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  that  this  principle 
will  apply.  There  are  certain  provisions  at- 
tributing certain  religious  beliefs  to  children 
upder  certain  circumstances— if  their  father 
is  of  one  faith,  the  child  will  normally  assume 
the  same  faith,  and  so  on.  All  that  is  in  there, 
but  then  section  38— or  section  37,  as  it  now 
stands— is  intended  to  provide  that  where  a 
child  cannot  be  placed  in  a  foster  home  of 
the  same  religious  faith  as  that  attributed  to 
him,  he  can  be  placed  anywhere  he  will 
find  a  good  home.  I  believe  that  is  the 
intention. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  hurts  a 
bit  to  spell  it  right  out,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  proposes,  that  there  can  be  place- 
ments of  an  interfaith  nature.  I  think  it  is 
rather  sound  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
question  of  religious  faith  attributed  to  the 
child  must  not  prevent  him  from  getting  a 
good  home.   I  think  this   is  quite   desirable, 


although  the  hon.  Minister  could  conceivably 
argue  that  the  amendment  is  redundant. 

I  have  difficulty  following  the  thinking  that 
says  a  six-day-old  baby  has  a  certain  religious 
faith.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  possible, 
but  perhaps  that  is  merely  because  of  my  lack 
of  training  in  theology.  I  think  that  what  is 
basically  important  is  the  welfare  of  the  child, 
not  the  welfare  of  religious  organizations.  I 
regret  seeing  religious  organizations  fighting 
over  children  as  they  have  done  for  all  too 
long  in  this  country  and  in  other  countries. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale. 

I  hope,  indeed,  that  the  hon.  Minister  will 
accept  it  because  I  think  he  intended  that  the 
section,  as  re-enacted,  will  actually  recognize 
the  principle  incorporated  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's amendment.  Therefore  there  is  no  harm 
in   having   that   principle   spelled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  My  hon.  friend  stated  a 
moment  ago  that  I  would  use  the  word  "re- 
dundant," well,  I  suppose  I  could  use  that, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
would  enhance  or  better  the  bill  at  all  by 
using  tliat  section.  The  court  is  given  com- 
plete and  entire  discretion  to  deal  with  it, 
if  nobody  else  can  agree  in  dealing  with  it, 
regardless  of  the  children's  aid  society  or  the 
people  in  the  foster  home. 

After  all,  placement  to  a  foster  home  is 
made  by  the  children's  aid  society.  I  do  not 
like  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  section  as 
such,  because  it  clearly  states  there  that  one 
children's  aid  society  will  place  a  certaiti 
child  having  a  certain  religious  faith  in  a 
particular  foster  home  and  vice  versa. 

Now,  if  I  use  this,  am  I  not  defeating  the 
whole  purpose  of  that  section?  Furthermore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  words  "reasonable 
time"  are  used.  Generally  speaking,  I  am  quite 
sure  a  "reasonable  time"  can  be  decided  upon 
by  the  society  itself.  If  anybody  thinks  that 
they  are  not  reasonable  and  are  temporizing, 
it  can  be  brought  up  by  anyone  before  a 
court  of  justice  or  a  court  of  law. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  do  not  want  to  encourage  any  religious  dis- 
cussion here  in  the  House,  but  there  is 
definitely,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a 
definite  demarcation  as  between  faiths.  I 
think  this  is  why  this  has  been  brought  about, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  want  to  recognize 
everyone  in  this  particular  respect. 

The  general  principle  is  the  same,  but  the 
way  of  acting  in  dealing  with  this  is  possibly 
difficult  for  one  side  to  understand;  but  on 
the   other   side   it   is   not   so   difficult.    I   can 
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assure  you  that  all  are  very  concerned  with 
this— whether  of  the  Jewish  faith  or  the 
Protestant  faith  or  the  Catholic  faith.  These 
denominations  are  very  set  in  their  views  and 
1  do  not  see  why  we,  as  a  Legislature,  should 
disarrange  that  at  all.  I  think  the  words 
'reasonable  time"  are  quite  proper.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  anything  brought  into  this 
section  to  defeat  the  main  idea  as  it  is  stated 
in  section  37,  which  was  formerly  section  38. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  I  see  it,  the  amendment 
is  in  order,  although  I  do  not  see  where  it 
is  necessary  at  all. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  say 
aye. 

All  those  contrary? 

In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  please 
stand. 

All  opposed  to  the  amendment,  please 
stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ayes 
are  22,  the  nays  45. 

Mr.    Chairman:    I   declare   the    amendment 

lost. 

Sections  37  to  69,  inclusive,  formerly  sec- 
tions 38  to  70,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  71: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  On  section  71:  whereas  I 
am  in  concurrence  with  the  chair  and  the 
hon.  Minister  that  in  one  sense— although  not 
sufficient  to  vote  against  it— the  government 
was  right  in  feeling  that  the  previous  amend- 
ment was  redundant  with  respect  to  the 
religion  of  the  adopting  foster  parents  in 
sections  38  and  39.  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  propose  to  move  will  not  in 
fact  be  redundant  of  any  part  of  this  bill. 
In  fact,  it  will  be,  I  hope,  an  important 
addition  to  this  bill. 

The  amendment,  which  will  relate  to  no 
order  being  denied  on  grounds  of  religion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  be,  as  those  of  us  who 
are  on  the  standing  committee  on  education, 
health  and  welfare  know,  parallel  to  that 
moved  in  the  committee  by  the  Conservative 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Eagleson). 

I  want  to  take  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  to  that 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore.  He  has  fought 
a  bold  and  good  fight  in  this  Legislature, 
and  he  has  fought  it  honourably. 

In  the  inexplicable  manoeuvering  behind 
the      scenes,      imfortunately,      for      whatever 


reason,  this  particular  amendment  is  not 
forthcoming  from  the  government.  But  I 
think  that  to  do  justice  to  the  speeches  and 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  Legis- 
lature by  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore,  I 
shall  ultimately  move  my  amendment  in  the 
express  wording  that  he  used. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  suggest 
to  this  House  that  if  that  amendment  had 
not  been  withdrawn— accidentally  withdrawn, 
unsuspectingly  withdrawn— in  the  standing 
committee  on  education,  health  and  welfare, 
it  would  have  passed.  I  offer  my  personal 
feelings  on  that,  but  I  suspect  it  would  have 
passed  and  I  honestly  suspect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  would  have  passed  with  the  majority 
of  the  Conservative  members  in  that  standing 
committee  voting  in  favour  of  it.  It  was  a 
good  amendment,  truly  drafted  and  valid  to 
its  point. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  if  it 
behooves  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  allow 
a  free  vote  on  this  amendment  in  the  Legis- 
lature at  this  time,  it  is  my  strong  feeling 
that  the  amendment  would  pass  and  pass 
with  support  from  all  political  parties.  I 
want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  time 
we  spelled  out  our  acceptance  of  interfaith 
adoption  in  the  best  welfare  of  the  child, 
with  clarity  and  without  reservation.  We 
must  reject  the  bogeys  and  the  vested 
interests  of  yesteryear,  which  have  so  be- 
devilled this  issue  in  the  public  eye,  so  that  it 
remains,  whatever  the  hon.  Minister  may 
suggest,  confused  and  muddled.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  this  Legislature,  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  of  maturity  where  a 
moral  imperative  demands  that  we  be  un- 
equivocal on  the  question  of  no  order  being 
denied  on  religious  grounds. 

Like  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale,  I  think 
that  the  effect  of  sections  38  and  39  of  this 
Act,  working  in  concert,  can  result  in  inter- 
faith adoption.  The  hon.  Minister  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  believe  that 
that,  in  effect,  parallels  the  Lamb  case.  That 
is  in  fact  what  happened.  The  Lamb  case 
was  a  judicial  expression  of  sections  38  and 
39,  acting  in  concert.  It  was  a  judicial 
expression.  I  would  have  wished  that  the 
same  expression  would  have  come  from  this 
government,  from  the  Legislature,  indeed 
from  outside  interests.  There  is  in  the 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  Journal,  the  issue  of 
April,  1964,  a  fascinating  symposium  on 
interfaith  adoption  in  which  one  Darren 
Michael  makes  the  following  observation: 

The  fresh  breezes  of  ecumenicity  have 
evidently  not  achieved  a  velocity  sufficient 
to  permit  cross-faith  adoption  where  it  is 
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felt    that    the    best    interest    of    the    child 
would  indicate  its  desirabiliy. 

The  hon.  Minister  in  committee— and  he  can 
again  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— has  argued 
that  the  Lamb  case  prevails— that  there  is 
no  need  for  putting  in  an  amending  phrase 
that  no  order  shall  be  denied  on  grounds  of 
religion,  because  the  Lamb  case  is  the  rule 
of  the  land  and  will  ever  after  prevail. 

I  want  to  suggest  strongly  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  Lamb  case  is  a  temporary 
judgment.  It  can  go  either  way— it  could 
have  been  appealed  or  we  can  have  an 
entirely  different  judgment  in  the  future.  It 
is  not  in  fact  an  immutable  decision.  In 
truth,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  by  Judge 
Little  in  the  Lamb  case  was  given  precisely 
because  he  did  not  know  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature  in  respect  to  interfaith  adoption. 
Thus  a  judge  was  put  in  the  position  of 
having  to  speculate  upon  that  intent. 

I  hope  I  do  not  do  my  judicial  friends 
damage  by  the  words  I  use— my  training  is 
not  as  skilled  as  theirs— but  Judge  Little 
suggested  that  the  religious  factor  spelled 
out  in  part  2  of  this  bill,  did  not  in  fact 
apply  to  part  4.  And  he  therefore  said  and 
I  quote  from  his  decision: 

This   section  refers   only  to  the  placing 

of   children   in   foster   care   and   makes   no 

reference  to  adoption— 

that  is  the  section  in  part  2  of  the  bill. 

One  cannot  infer  that  the  requirement 
regarding  religion  therein  set  forth  should 
be  applied  to  part  4  of  the  Act  where  no 
reference  to  religion  is  made.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Legislature  did  not  intend  any 
such  limitation  in  adoptions,  otherwise  it 
would  have  said  so. 

The  question  that,  therefore,  I  think,  asks  of 
the  legal  process,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether 
Judge  Little's  observation  that  the  Legisla- 
ture did  not  intend  any  such  limitation  in 
adoption,  would  stand  up  in  future  cases.  I 
want  to  read  into  the  record  of  this  House 
one  or  two  observations  made  by  other 
eminent  legal  authorities  on  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature.  I  recall  the  observation  of 
Lord  Watson  in  Solomon  vs.  Solomon  and 
Company: 

"Intention  of  the  Legislature"  is  a  com- 
mon but  very  slippery  phrase  which, 
popularly  understood,  may  signify  anything 
from  intention  embodied  in  positive  enact- 
ments to  speculative  opinion  as  to  what 
the  Legislature  probably  would  have 
meant,  although  there  has  been  an  omission 
to  enact  it.  In  a  court  of  law  or  equity, 
what  the  Legislature  intended  to  be  done 


or  not  to  be  done  can  only  be  legitimately 
ascertained  from  that  which  it  has  chosen 
to  enact,  either  in  express  words  or  by 
reasonable  and  necessary  intendment. 

And  let  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Willis  also  has 
spelled  out  the  rule.  I  can  recall  it  in  my 
brief  sojourn  in  law  school,  of  literal  rules 
and  frivolous  rules  and  similar  rules  which 
can  be  given  much  interpretation.  So  I  think 
the  fundamental  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  legislative  intent  is  not  sufficient,  and  that 
indeed  a  subsequent  ruling  can  deem  an 
entirely  different  legislative  intent.  What  we 
have  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  spell  out  un- 
equivocably  and  with  literal  clarity  precisely 
what  we  mean. 

Judge  Little  in  his  decision  said  that  he 
was  satisfied  on  all  other  grounds  and  he 
referred  to  what  is  in  this  bill,  I  believe, 
section  77,  subsection  ( b ) :  "That  the  order 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  child." 
Within  that  clause  there  waged  the  debate 
over  the  religious  factor  and  the  validity  of 
interfaith  adoption. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  also  said,  and  others 
said  in  the  standing  committee  on  education, 
health  and  welfare,  that  by  putting  in  a 
specific  provision  we  would  be  tying  the 
hands  of  the  judge.  My  contention  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Judge  Little  himself  demon- 
strated manifestly  that  he  now  has  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  intent  of  the  Legislature.  We 
are  not  in  fact  tying  a  judge's  hands.  What 
we  are  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  all 
things  being  equal,  religions  should  not  be  a 
factor  in  denying  an  order.  Now,  surely, 
there  can  be  nothing  with  more  valid  and 
sensible  and  simple  clarity.  It  by  no  means 
confines  a  judge,  it  just  states  without  quali- 
fication, the  position  of  this  Legislature. 

I  strongly  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Legislature  pass  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  the  public  know  and  that 
we  know  in  our  own  minds,  precisely  the 
intent  of  this  Act.  We  do  not  know  as  the 
Act  presently  stands. 

In  another  very  interesting  observation 
from  the  Osgoode  Hall  journal,  Mr.  Darren 
Michael  said,  and  I  quote: 

Having  considered  the  terms  of  The 
Child  Welfare  Act  and  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  highest  courts  in  England,  Canada 
and  Ontario,  how  is  it  possible  to  say  that 
here  in  Ontario  in  the  year  1964,  the 
religious  affiliation  of  an  infant's  parents- 
father  if  legitimate,  mother  if  illegitimate- 
can  be  a  bar  to  the  adoption  of  that  child 
by  any  married  couple  who  do  not  happen 
to  share  the  same  faith? 
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No  doubt  the  simple  answer  is  that  it 
just  is  not  clone,  but  that  is  not  a  satis- 
factory answer  in  the  absence  of  any  clear- 
cut  statutory  directive  for  lying  of  decided 
cases  that  lay  down  any  other  alternative. 
It  will  continue  to  be  an  unsatisfactory 
answer  until  the  Legislature  determines  to 
resolve  the  uncertainty  and  dubious 
legality  of  the  current  practice.  Such  a 
solution  has  indeed  been  suggested  during 
the  current  session  of  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture by  R.  A.  Eagleson,  the  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

ViT.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  weight  of 
evidence,  the  nature  of  the  Act,  the  feelings 
of  this  Legislature,  should  give  free  and  un- 
qualified expression  as  to  our  intent.  That 
intent  can  only  be  expressed  in  precise  legis- 
lative language  and  I  urge  that  the  moral 
imperative  work.  The  feeling  which  I 
suspect  reside  in  the  minds  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  should  be  transformed 
into  votes.  I  therefore  move  that  subsection 
2  of  section  71  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following: 

And  no  order  shall  be  denied  on  grounds 
of  religion. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish 
to  dwell  long  on  this,  because  I  would  only 
be  repeating  in  principle  what  I  said  on 
section  38.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  again 
that  religion  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  upbringing  of  the  child  in  modern  society 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  many  fine  citizens  who  do  not 
have  the  strong  association  with  organized 
religion  as  many  people  did  in  the  past.  They 
are  often  fine  citizens  and  would  make  good 
parents;  and  it  is  bearing  this  fact  in  mind, 
whether  it  be  the  religion  or  non-religion  of 
the  adopting  parents,  that  they  should  be 
judged  simply  as  people  who  would  make 
good  parents  and  would  give  a  child  a  good 
home. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  in  this  gov- 
ernment has  said  that  all  this  is  now  provided 
for,  but  still  the  government  wavers.  It 
weasels  out  of  facing  up  to  the  issue.  I  feel 
that  it  should  be  spelled  out  in  the  words  of 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West,  or  as  I  had  suggested 
earlier  in  dealing  with  section  38. 

So  again  I  would  plead,  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  government  and  with  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  that  we  let  the 
people  of  this  province  know  exactly  where 
we  stand— that  we  want  children  who  need 
adopting  to  be  adopted  strictly  on  the 
grounds  of  a  good  home,  and  not  so  much 
on  the  grounds  of  religion  or  lack  of  religion. 


Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  presentations  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  and 
I  regret  very  much  that  I,  through  circum- 
stances that  were  beyond  my  control,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  present  at  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  before  the  standing  committee. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  is  wrong 
when  the  hon.  member  says  that  all  things 
being  equal,  religion  should  not  play  a  part. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  things  being  equal, 
the  religion  of  the  child  should  be  most 
important.  As  one  who  is  a  practising  mem- 
ber of  a  certain  church,  it  is  my  own  feeling 
that  the  important  thing  is  the  welfare  of  the 
child  and  I  am  sure  that  many  also  have  that 
stand.  So  the  important  thing,  I  think,  is  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  and  that  is  why  I  agree. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  so  that  my  hon.  friend  will  understand: 
I  did  not  imply  what  I  think  he  is  suggesting. 
I  said  that  all  things  being  equal— that  is  that 
the  adoption  be  deemed  advisable  and  in  the 
best  welfare  of  the  child,  by  the  judge- 
religion  as  such,  should  not  be  a  factor  which 
would  deny  such  adoption. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have 
stated  my  position  in  this  respect  in  my 
speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Throne  Speech, 
some  time  ago,  and  I  am  convinced,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  making  a  mountain 
out  of  a  molehill  on  this  issue,  because  I 
believe  that  we  cannot  find  any  statistics  of 
people  in  this  province  of  people  having  been 
denied  a  home  because  of  their  religious 
behefs.  I  think  I  read  into  the  record,  a  letter 
by  Mr.  Marklc  of  the  Catholic  children's  aid 
society  of  Toronto,  at  that  time,  and  I  think 
this  still  stands.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
really  a  problem  and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
will  be  able  to  tell  us  that,  if  this  is  not  a 
problem,  we  are  running  into  considerable 
problems  by  trying  to  put  this  type  of  amend- 
ment into  legislation.  I  personally  do  not 
know  how  my  party  feels  on  the  matter  as  a 
party,  but  I  feel  that  this  amendment  is  not 
necessary  at  all,  that  there  is  enough  in  the 
Act  at  the  present  time,  to  protect  the 
religious  faith  of  all  children  that  have  to  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little 
surprised  at  the  position  just  enunciated  by 
my   friend   from   Ottawa   East. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  He  is  a  wise  man. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal  Affairs  says  he  is  a  wise  man,  but  the 
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Liberal  group  saw  fit  a  few  minutes  ago 
to  put  before  this  House  an  amendment, 
which  in  my  opinion— I  think  in  your  opinion, 
too,  Mr,  Chairman— was  really  unnecessary. 
Certainly  it  was  unnecessary  in  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's opinion.  That  amendment  proposed, 
in  regard  to  foster  homes,  that  where  a  home 
was  not  available  in  one  religious  faith,  it 
would  be  available  in  another.  I  think  that  is 
already  provided  in  the  bill  quite  clearly,  and 
quite  specifically.  The  hon,  member  for  Park- 
dale  nevertheless  saw  fit  to  move  an  amend- 
tnent  to  set  it  forth  as  a  clear  and  definite 
principle  and  we,  in  this  group,  agreed  with 
that  approach.  We  saw  no  harm  in  making 
it  clear  beyond  all  possible   doubt. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  adop- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  is  far  from 
clear  in  the  bill.  In  fact,  I  am  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  being  left  deliberately 
obscure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  this 
bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  it  will  be  possible 
under  certain  circumstances  to  place  a  child 
in  a  foster  home  of  a  different  faith,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  clear,  that  where  circum- 
stances otherwise  make  it  desirable,  it  will 
be  possible  for  a  judge  to  order  an  adoption 
of  an  interfaith  nature. 

We  have  heard  numerous  references  to  the 
Lamb  case;  that  the  Lamb  case  established 
a  precedent  under  which,  if  the  judge  con- 
sidered the  other  circumstances  to  be  proper, 
he  could  order  an  interfaith  adoption.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  but  in  talking  to  lawyers  my 
understanding  is  that  the  Lamb  case  is  law 
in  the  district  of  Parry  Sound  and  not  any- 
where else.  It  was  a  decision  of  the  district 
court  of  the  district  of  Parry  Sound.  As  I 
understand  it,  that  decision  is  not  binding  on 
aily  other  court  except  the  district  court  of 
Parry  Sound  and  subordinate  courts  within 
that  jurisdiction,  that  is  all. 

There  has  been  no  decision  at  a  higher 
level  that,  under  our  statute  as  it  now  stands, 
interfaith  adoption  is  possible.  No  one  knows 
how  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario  or  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  might  find  in  such 
a  matter.  Why  should  we  make  it  necessary 
to  take  the  question  to  the  court  of  appeal 
or  to  the  supreme  court?  We  all  know  that 
such  a  proceeding  v/ould  take  about  two  years 
and  involve  tremendous  costs.  If  we  are 
agreed  that  interfaith  adoption  is  proper 
where  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  judge 
that  is  the  best  way  of  looking  after  the  needs 
of  the  child  concerned— not  to  be  entered 
upon  frivolously,  but  no  judge  would  enter 
upon  it  frivolously  and  would  act  only  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  child— if  we  believe  that 
this  is  a  good  principle,  then  why  do  we  not 


put  it  into  legislation  so  that  it  will  be  clear 
to  everybody  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
so  that  there  could  not  be  any  possible  doubt 
about  it? 

Why  are  we  holding  back,  why  are  we 
equivocating  on  the  matter?  Why  are  we  not 
willing  to  come  out  and  say  that  this  is  the 
policy  of  the  province  of  Ontario? 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
mentioned  that  when  this  matter  was  before 
the  standing  committee  on— I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  name  of  that  committee,  but  educa- 
tion, health  and  welfare  are  its  three  duties— 
that  an  amendment  in  precisely  the  terms  he 
is  now  putting  forth  was  moved  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret that  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  is 
not  here  today,  because  I  know  he  is  most 
interested  in  this  matter  and  he  was  prepared 
to  bring  it  to  a  head  at  the  committee  meet- 
ing. At  that  time  those  who  were  present  will 
recall  that  the  hon.  Minister  said:  "Let  this 
one  stand  while  I  have  a  chance  to  think 
about  it." 

Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 
and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  were,  shall  we  say, 
beguiled  by  the  innocent  nature  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  remarks  on  previous  occasions  in 
that  committee.  When  he  had  said  let  a 
section  stand  so  I  can  think  about  it)  he 
himself  came  back  with  an  amendment  in- 
corporating in  all  essentials  the  proposal  that 
had,  been  put  forward  in  the  committee.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  may  have  thought  that  he  was  going 
to  do  the  same  in  this  case;  that  what  was 
worrying  him  was  perhaps  the  nature  of  the 
drafting  rather  than  the  principle  involved 
and  that  the  hon.  Minister  himself  would 
bring  forth  the  amendment.  I 'suspect  that 
that  is  what  happened.  I  am  certain  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  was  quite  serious 
about  the  amendment  and  wanted  to  see  it 
carry  in  the  committee.  Therefore  he  would 
not  have  withdrawn  it  or  let  it  stand  unless 
he  had  thought  that  the  hon.  Minister  was 
likely  to  bring  forward  such  an  amendment 
himself. 

Furthenriore,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  at  all,  as  my  hon.  friend  from  Scar- 
borough West  suggested,  that  if  that  amende 
ment  had  come  to  a  vote  in  the  standing 
committee  it  would  have  carried.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  represented  the  consensus 
of  the  standing  committee.  I  might  say  that 
at  the  time  there  were  only  three  Opposition 
members  in  the  committee,  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West  and  myself  from  the 
New:  Democratic  Party,  and  the  hon.  member 
for    Ottawa    East    representing    the    Liberal 
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Party;  otherwise  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee present  were  Conservative  mem- 
bers and  my  guess,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty 
close  to  being  right  from  having  heard 
what  they  were  saying  and  having  had  some 
of  them  make  comments  to  me,  is  that  the 
Conservative  members  themselves,  apart 
altogether  from  the  Opposition  members 
present,  would  have  voted  two  to  one  in 
fa\'our  of  the  amendment. 

An  hon.  member:  They  did  not, 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  did  not  because  they 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  hon.  Minister 
was  going  to  give  the  matter  further  con- 
sideration. I  certainly  am  not  suggesting  for 
one  minute  that  the  hon.  Minister  implied 
that  he  was  going  to  give  it  favourable  con- 
sideration, but  I  am  sure  that  in  view  of  what 
had  been  happening  in  the  committee  that  is 
what  the  other  hon.  members  thought. 

They  were  all  ready  to  vote  for  it.  I  will 
not  now  talk  about  conversations  that  took 
place  outside  of  the  committee  meeting,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  at  least 
some  of  the  government  members  were 
quite  unhappy  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  saw  fit  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, they  would  have  liked  to  have  voted  on 
it.  I  do  not  happen  to  see  any  of  them  present 
in  the  House  at  the  moment,  but  certainly 
there  were  a  good  many  of  them  that  made 
it  quite  clear  that  they  favoured  the  amend- 
ment. Some  of  them  at  least  sotto  voce, 
indicated  that  they  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  and  bring 
the  thing  to  a  head  right  in  the  committee.  I 
regret  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity. 

I  suggest  that  the  government  should  adopt 
the  procedure  suggested  by  my  hon.  friend 
from  Scarborough  West.  Why  not  remove  the 
whips  and  make  this  a  free  vote?  This  is  a 
matter  that  to  a  certain  degree  we  can 
recognize  impinges  on  religious  convictions, 
private  convictions  of  the  members,  and 
it  is  not  really  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  an  issue, 
which,  I  imagine,  cuts  across  political  parties 
generally.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  our  party 
there  are  some  people— not  in  this  House  but 
some  active  people  in  the  party— who  probably 
would  not  agree  with  this  amendment.  I 
believe  that  the  hon.  members  in  the  House 
from  this  group  all  agree  with  it,  although 
they  can  speak  for  themselves  if  they  do  not, 
but  I  believe  that  in  the  Liberal  Party  there 
are  people  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
I  believe  that  the  same  is  true  on  the  gov- 
ernment side.  There  are  imdoubtedly  some 
members  who  conscientiously  would  oppose 
this  amendment  or  would  consider  it  in- 
expedient,   but   there   is   no   question    in    the 


world  that  there  are  hon.  members  on  the 
government  side  of  the  House  who  are 
absolutely  convinced  that  an  amendment  such 
as  proposed  by  my  hon.  friend  from  Scar- 
borough West  is  necessary  and  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  children  who  may  sub- 
sequently be  up  for  adoption.  I  would  hate 
to  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  hon.  mem- 
bers will  either  have  to  absent  themselves 
from  this  House  or  vote  against  their  con- 
sciences because  party  discipline  is  applied  in 
a  case  where  I  think  it  is  quite  inappropriate. 
Let  the  matter  be  settled  on  the  basis  of 
the  individual  consciences  of  the  people's 
elected  representatives.  If  the  majority  in 
their  individual  consciences  are  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  that  is  fine,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  their  verdict,  but  I  hate  to  have  to 
accept  a  verdict  that  is  dictated  on  the  basis 
of  party  discipline  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
I  urge  tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  permit 
a  free  vote  on  this  matter.  It  is  not  appropriate 
to  make  this  a  matter  of  government  policy, 
in  any  case,  and  to  impose  party  discipline. 
I  urge  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  permit  a 
free  vote,  and  then  I  urge  hon.  members 
to  vote  in  accordance  with  their  consciences, 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  a  hunch  that,  in 
a  free  vote,  the  amendment  would  carry;  but 
if  it  does  not,  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  House. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  that  this  is  probably  not  a  partisan 
question.  Certainly  I  do  not  approach  it  from 
a  partisan  point  of  view  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  good  law  making  and  good  juris- 
prudence. 

The  intent  of  the  section  as  it  is  now 
drafted,  and  in  relation  to  other  sections,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  ensure  that  the  courts  have 
full  freedom  to  make  their  orders  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 
That  and  nothing  else.  Now,  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West— and  I  think  he 
suggested  that  he  had  some  inspiration  from 
some  other  source— we  would  be  saying  that 
no  order  can  be  denied  on  grounds  of  religion 
or  non-religion,  and  that  is  a  pious  statement. 
We  may  argue  about  the  state  of  the  juris- 
prudence, but  I  think  it  is  clear  now  that  no 
order  can  be  denied  on  these  grounds. 

Let  us  think  of  other  comparable  things. 
Should  an  order  be  denied  on  grounds  of 
race;  should  an  order  be  denied  on  grounds 
of  place  of  origin;  many  of  these  qualifying 
phrases  we  see  so  often  in  the  human  rights 
code.  I  should  think  we  would  not  want 
to  in  any  way  hamper  the  discretion  of  the 
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courts  in  these  matters.  We  might  say,  then, 
in  amending  this  statute,  we  would  put  in 
all  these  good  things;  we  might  say,  to  take 
the  matter  to  its  logical  extreme  of  absurdity, 
that  no  order  shall  be  denied  for  any  good 
reason  whatsoever.  This  is  in  fact  a  limita- 
tion being  imposed  upon  the  untrammelled 
discretion  of  the  courts  if  we  adopt  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  referring 
to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  I  should  state,  sir,  that  he  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  children's 
aid  societies  and  has  been  in  touch  with  a 
number  of  them  throughout  the  province— at 
this  point  certainly  there  had  not  been  an 
overwhelming  number  of  difficulties  from  the 
point  of  Catholic  children  being  adopted  into 
Catholic  homes;  there  has  not  been  a  short- 
age of  Catholic  homes  for  deserted  children. 
Similarly  with  Protestant  homes  for  Protes- 
tant children,  and  so  on.  So  that  in  one  sense, 
with  this  situation  with  the  amendment  that 
is  proposed,  in  the  actual  application  it  may 
appear  as  though  there  is  not  an  urgent  need 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  principle  which  this  amendment 
is  part  of,  if  there  is  not  a  proper  home— I 
mean  by  that  a  good  home  with  loving 
parents— for  a  child  within  the  religious 
denomination  of  its  parents,  then  that  child 
should  be  assured  of  a  home,  a  good  home 
with  the  love  which  is  in  a  home,  rather 
than  be  kept  in  an  institution  or  something 
else,  and  I  would  say— indeed  I  am  sure— that 
every  hon.  member  would  agree  with  that 
principle. 

We  do  not  want  children  to  be  deprived 
of  the  love,  affection  and  security  of  a  home. 
I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  religious  leader 
who  would  deprive  a  child  of  the  affection 
of  a  home  on  the  basis  that  it  did  not  fit  any 
one  particular  religion.  It  is  because  of  the 
principle  attached  to  this  that  we  will  vote 
with  this  amendment.  But  I  want  to  re- 
assert again  that,  from  the  aspect  of  the 
details  or  the  application,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  alarm.  A  principle  is  being  stated 
here  that  the  home  and  the  love  and  the 
affection  of  a  family  should  be  the  right  of 
anyone  born  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  support  the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate all  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  in 
this  respect,  but  relating  especially  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 


I  would  like  to  point  out  to  him  that  all 
through  the  Act  this  principle  is  evident.  To 
add  more  words  to  any  section  in  that  partic- 
ular design  is  simply,  in  my  estimation,  giving 
a  direction;  it  is  not  an  order  to  a  judge 
in  this  particular  respect.  This  section  has 
worked  beautifully  all  through  the  years.  We 
have  had  no  difficulties  with  it  at  all.  When 
it  was  asked  to  be  looked  at,  and  to  be 
decided  upon,  it  was  acted  upon  in  a  very 
judicious  way. 

I  appreciate  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  is 
a  firm  believer— and  I  think  this  is  running 
through  the  Act;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
admitted  it  in  that  particular  respect— of 
having  full  faith  in  the  judiciary  of  this 
province  and  giving  them  full  authority  and 
full  responsibility  in  dealing  with  these 
questions.  Surely  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  we  should  even  give  the  slightest 
direction  to  the  judiciary  of  this  province  of 
Ontario  in  this  respect.  I  think  we  have 
full  confidence  in  them  and  I  honestly 
believe,  Mr.  Chairman— and  this  is  what  I 
put  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House— it  is 
quite  all  right  to  speak  about  amendments 
and  to  speak  piously  about  what  it  is  going 
to  do  and  what  it  should  not  do.  Let  me  say 
this,  I  would  much  prefer  to  live  with  the 
section  as  it  is  there  and  give  full  power  to 
the  judge  to  decide  than  to  create  some 
trouble.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had 
no  trouble  in  this  province  in  the  religious 
sense,  so  let  us  not  please  create  any. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  to  the  amendment  say 
"nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
please  stand. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  amendment  please 
stand. 

Clerk   of   the   House:    Mr.    Chairman,   the  - 
"ayes"  18;  the  "nays"  48. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Sections  71  to  81,  inclusive,  formerly 
sections  72  to  82,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  82: 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  that  section  3  of 
section  82,  formerly  83,  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "unless  the  contrary 
is  expressed"  in  the  third  line. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  In  order  to  explain  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  words  are  deleted  to 
strengthen  the  objectives  of  not  making  a 
separate  class  of  adopted  children. 

Section  82,  formerly  83,  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 

Sections  83  to  86,  inclusive,  fonnerly  sec- 
tions 84  to  87,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  87: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr,  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
section  88,  now  87,  which  relates  to  the 
general  powers  to  make  regulations— I  would 
like  to  raise  the  point  that  was  raised  in  the 
standing  committee  to  some  extent.  To  an 
important  extent  the  effectiveness  of  this  bill 
will  depend  upon  the  regulations  issued 
under  it.  The  power  to  make  regulations  in 
this  section  are  quite  broad.  For  example, 
they  include  such  matters  as  prescribing  the 
standard  of  services  that  children's  aid 
societies  shall  provide;  prescribing  special 
needs  of  children  for  which  joint  facilities 
may  be  established  under  section  14;  govern- 
ing the  construction,  alteration,  remodelling, 
extension  and  equipment  of  receiving  homes; 
prescribing  the  amounts  that  shall  be  paid 
by  parents  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  1 
of  section  26,  and  so  on. 

I  do  not  particularly  object  to  the  fact 
that  these  things  are  to  be  done  by  regula- 
tion, I  would  agree  with  what  no  doubt  is 
the  thinking  of  the  government  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  regulate  such  matters 
by  statute.  A  certain  degree  of  flexibility  is 
desirable.  We  can  all  accept  that.  What  I 
do  object  to,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
growing  tendency  in  this  jvnisdiction  and  in 
most  jurisdictions  to  delegate  most  of  the 
lawmaking  authority  to  people  who  are  in  no 
way  accountable  to  the  elected  members  or, 
at  any  rate,  whose  accountability  is  so 
indirect  as  to  be  practically  meaningless.  I 
s  ly  tliat  tlie  hon.  Minister  could  quite  readily 
have  liis  regulations  available  in  draft  form 
so  tliat  at  least  we  would  see  them  before  we 
were  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  bill. 

Wlien  til  is  matter  was  raised  in  the  House, 
the  hon.  Minister  said  that  was  not  possible, 
he  was  still  talking  to  experts  about  the  regu- 
lations. Tliat  is  fine.  That  may  be  his  situa- 
tion. But  lie  also  indicated  that  the  bill  will 
not,  in  any  case-,  come  into  effect  imtil 
Jan.nary  1  uvxl  year,  so  why  could  he  not  let 
the  bill  stand  for  the  i-)resent,  until  he  gets 
his  regulations  drafted  and  then  let  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature  take  a  look  at 
them?  The  hon.  Minister  is  looking  at  me  in 
some  bewild(rnK>nt  at  the  moment.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  fall 


session  of  this  Legislature.  If  that  is  so,  the 
bill  could  stand  until  that  time.  Even  if  it  is 
not  in  the  present  plans  of  the  government  tQ 
call- 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
recall  that  I  stated  that  I  would  let  it  stand, 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  no.  No.  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  may  have  missed  a  word  along 
the  way.  We  suggested  to  him  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  could  not  let  the  bill 
stand,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter does  not  expect  it  to  come  into  force  until 
January  1  next  year,  in  any  case.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  hon.  Minister  did  not  agree  with 
that  point  of  view,  and  we  are  going  ahead 
without  really  knowing  what  is  in  the  regu- 
lations. 

I  make  a  special  point  of  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  we  have  had  rather  bitter 
experience  in  the  past,  where  statutes  passed 
through  this  House  looked  fine,  and  then  diey 
were— shall  we  say— substantially  changed  as 
far  as  their  real  import  was  concerned,  by  the 
regulations  adopted  under  them.  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  be  particularly  uneasy  when 
we  see  such  broad  powers  given  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  with  regard 
to  regulations. 

The  regulations  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  might  pass  under  clause 
D  for  example,  could  change  the  whole 
import  and  stress  of  this  bill.  This  is  what 
has  happened  before,  and  I  think  it  is  time 
we  made  sure  it  does  not  happen  again.  I 
have  many  times  argued  in  this  House  that 
there  should  be  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House— one  that  is  empowered  to  meet  be- 
tween sessions,  as  well  as  during  sessions, 
but  a  standing  committee  nevertheless— that 
would  regularly  review  all  regulations  issued 
by  the  government.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  have  such  a  committee.  If  we  had,  then 
I  think  people  such  as  the  hon.  members  of 
this  group  would  be  quite  happy  to  see  this 
regulation  section  go  through.  But  failing 
any  sort  of  review,  I  must  say  that  we  vieW 
it  with  some  uneasiness.  We  hope  that  the 
rc^gulations  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Act,  but  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  be. 

There  is  only  one  appeal  on  this  matter 
that  I  would  make  to  the  hon.  Minister.  I 
would  ask  him  to  publish  his  regulations  two 
or  three  months  in  advance  of  their  coming 
into  force.  I  think  that  is  possible  in  this 
case.  He  has  said  that  the  Act  will  not  come 
into  force  itself  until  January  1  next  year. 
The  regulations  cannot  come  into  force  be- 
fore the  Act  comes  into  force,  so,  if  he  pubT 
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lishes  his  regulations  in  September  or 
October,  as  early  as  possible,  then  we  in  this 
House  and  others  will  at  least  have  a  chance 
of  looking  at  them  before  they  come  into 
force,  even  though  we  will  not  have  any 
specific  opportunity  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
House. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  said  that  he  is  in 
close  contact  with  experts  in  the  drafting  of 
these  regulations.  I  think  that  is  a  sound 
practice,  but  I  think  we  should  dispel  the 
notion  that  experts  have  now  taken  over  the 
government  of  the  province.  Maybe  they 
have.  I  do  not  know,  but  the  theory  is 
still  that  elected  representatives  are  govern- 
ing the  province,  and  are  responsible  for  its 
governments.  Experts  have  a  place.  But  it 
is  not  suflBcient  to  say  that  the  elected  mem- 
bers do  not  have  to  see  these  regulations 
because  the  experts  are  straightening  them 
out  and  we  can  rely  on  them  to  look  after 
these  matters. 

As  long  as  I  am  a  member  of  this 
House,  although  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  experts— I  think  their  opinions  should 
always  be  consulted— I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  them  carte  blanche  to  make  laws  in  my 
name.    This,  unfortunately,  is  what  we   are 


doing  when,  as  no  doubt  we  will,  we  pass 
section  88. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member,  that  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible,  the  regulations  will  be  published. 

Section  87,  formerly  section  86,  agreed  to. 

Section  88,  formerly  section  89,  agreed  to. 

On  section  90: 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  that  section  90  be 
deleted  and  the  following  substituted  there- 
for: 

The  moneys  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall,  until  March  31,  1966,  be 
paid  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  therefore  by  the 
Legislature. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sections  89  to  92  inclusive,  formerly 
sections  90  to  93,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  119  reported. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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Monday,  June  7,  1965 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
certain  resolutions,  certain  bills  without 
amendment,  certain  bills  with  amendments 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
resolutions,  certain  bills  without  amendment 
and  certain  bills  with  amendments,  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  eighteenth  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
It  is  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast;  but  I  noticed 
you  did  not  respond  to  the  word  "carried" 
so  I  guess  I  have  to  get  up  and  tell  you 
something  about  my  department.  I  kept 
waiting. 

Before  presenting  the  estimates  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  sir,  I  would  like  to 
touch  upon  a  few  of  the  highlights  of  the 
activities  of  the  department  over  the  past  year. 
This  will  have  perforce  to  be  done  rather 
sketchily,  but  I  would  like  to  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  programmes  which  we 
propose,  new  programmes  which  we  shall 
undertake  and  the  extension  of  existing  pro- 
grammes, in  order  that  the  hon.  members, 
through  you,  sir,  may  have  some  idea  of 
some  of  the  things  we  have  in  mind 
and  some  of  the  things  we  have  been  plan- 
ning and  towards  which  we  are  aiming. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  sir,  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  one  of  the  largest  "service 
departments"  of  government  in  that  the 
budget  of  almost  $99  million  is  mainly 
expended  for  direct  services  provided  by  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  department.  Because 
there  can  never  be  any  relaxation  of  effort  in 


health  matters,  and  perhaps  because  much 
of  the  work  in  which  we  are  involved  lacks 
the  glamour  and  fascination  inherent  in  some 
branches  of  health  care,  some  of  our  people 
may  tend  to  think  little  is  going  on. 

We  only  need  to  look  at  the  great  increase 
in  the  budgets.  In  1958-1959  when  I  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  department,  the  budget 
was  $59.5  million;  this  year  it  is  almost  $99 
million,  about  66  per  cent  increase  in  seven 
years.  In  1958-1959  there  were  approximately 
9,600  people  employed  by  the  department; 
the  present  complement  is  14,000,  excluding 
a  number  of  consultants  who  provide  service 
on  a  sessional  basis  as  required.  These 
figures  which  I  have  just  quoted  exclude  the 
budgets  of  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission. 

The  broad  spectrum  of  services  provided, 
touches  almost  every  facet  of  life  from  the 
programmes  for  prenatal  and  perinatal  care 
through  the  division  of  maternal  and  child 
hygiene  to  the  overseeing  of  cemeteries  under 
the  division  of  environmental  sanitation. 

Although  the  department  was  established 
for  the  main  purpose  of  combating  infectious 
diseases,  its  interests  have  broadened  and 
its  responsibilities  have  increased  greatly  in 
the  42  years  of  its  existence.  Sometimes  I  fear 
we  tend  to  become  complacent  about  these 
early  epidemic  diseases;  because  we  do  not 
hear  of  them  in  our  times,  we  tend  to  believe 
they  are  no  longer  a  threat.  This  is  so  only 
because  of  the  constant  vigil  kept  by  the 
health  workers  all  over  our  province  and 
nation.  The  killers  of  yesteryear  are  not 
conquered,  they  are  only  controlled.  But 
measures  to  ensure  these  controls  are  still  pro- 
vided by  The  Department  of  Health— the  pro- 
vision of  biological  vaccines,  toxoids,  anti-sera, 
and  so  on,  are  still  our  responsibility  and  with 
the  apparent  complacency  I  have  mentioned, 
the  need  for  vigorous  education  of  our  people 
steadily  grows.  I  find  it  is  difficult  to  apprise 
people  of  dangers  they  have  never  seen  or 
experienced,  and  even  when  minor  epidemics 
do  occur  their  significance  not  unusually  goes 
unnoticed. 

Involved  in  these  activities— the  activities  of 
watching    over    the    general    health    of    our 
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people  and  trying  to  keep  in  check  diseases 
that  can  be  controlled— are  four  separate 
divisions  of  the  department  chiefly,  although 
the  entire  department  has  some  involvement 
at  some  time. 

The  branch  chiefly  concerned  is,  of  course, 
the  health  units  branch,  involved  in  the 
matter  of  public  health. 

There  iire  now  38  health  units  operating 
in  Ontario,  of  which  eight  are  in  territorial 
districts  of  northern  Ontario;  25  are  county 
health  units,  including  nine  city-county  units 
and  one  two-county  unit,  and  four  serve  a 
varying  number  of  municipalities  within  a 
county.  These  health  units  provide  a  full-time 
service  to  a  population  of  close  to  3  million 
people  and  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  our  province  comes  within  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  some  public  health  facility. 

Four  new  units  opened  in  1964— Renfrew 
county,  Metro  Windsor-Essex  county,  Carle- 
ton  county  and  Wellington-Dufferin  coun- 
ties—the first-named,  namely,  Renfrew  county, 
giving  full-time  public  health  service  for  the 
first  time  in  that  county.  Fifty  full-time  quali- 
fied medical  officers,  specialists  in  public 
health,  serve  in  the  health  units,  as  directors. 

Of  the  38  health  units  now  in  existence, 
25  have  been  established  for  more  than  15 
years  and,  as  such,  have  demonstrated  to  the 
more  than  700  municipalities  under  their 
jurisdiction  the  value  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  community  of  full-time  public  health 
services.  It  is  hoped  that  again  during  the 
coming  year,  further  areas  not  now  receiving 
such  service  will  establish  this  type  of  worth- 
while programme. 

Grants  paid  by  the  province  to  these  units 
for  tiioir  basic  programme  totalled  $2,598,034 
for  the  calendar  year  1964.  In  addition  to 
these,  special  grants  totalling  $585,000  were 
provided  for  programmes  over  and  above 
basic  sei-vices  such  as  prenatal  classes,  vision 
and  hearing  testing,  secondary  school  services 
and  additional  medical  and  sanitation 
activities. 

The  northern  Ontario  public  health  service 
was  established  in  1962  to  bring  public  health 
services  to  the  many  isolated  communities  and 
territorial  districts  which  do  not  form  part  of 
a  health  unit.  As  in  the  orthodox  health  units, 
our  programmes  are  built  mainly  around 
general  sanitation,  immunization,  public 
health  imrsing  and  investigation  of  com- 
municable diseases. 

It  is  our  ultimate  goal  to  bring  generalized 
publii'  health  services  to  those  unorganized 
areas  that  cannot  receive  service  from  existing 
health   units.   This   has  been   attained  in   the 


field  of  sanitation,  and  we  trust,  in  due  course 
as  staff  becomes  available  to  us,  that  the  goal 
will  be  reached  in  respect  to  public  health 
nursing. 

A  health  education  section  has  been  estab- 
lished within  the  public  health  administration 
branch  to  give  assistance  in  educational 
matters  lo  public  health  personnel  when  it  is 
requested  or  indicated.  The  service  of  this 
section  is  not  meant  to  be  a  substitute  for 
basic  health  education  responsibilities  of 
health  unit  and  branch  directors  but,  rather, 
to  augment  and  supplement  the  work  they  do. 

Maternal  and  child  heaUh  branch,  1964, 
concerns  itself  with  problems  aff^ecting  the 
health  of  the  expectant  mother  and  the  health 
of  infants,  preschool  and  school  age  children. 
Our  main  objectives  are,  as  one  would  expect, 
a  reduction  in  maternal  and  infant  mortality 
and  means  to  improve  the  health  of  mothers 
and  children.  Since  local  health  departments 
and  hospitals  are  autonomous  bodies,  our 
branch  provides  considtation  regarding  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programmes  in  local 
health  departments,  advice  concerning  nurs- 
ing problems  in  the  obstetrical  and  newborn 
nursery  departments  of  all  public  general 
hospitals,  liaison  between  various  official  and 
voluntary  health  agencies,  as  well  as  assist- 
ance to  help  co-ordinate  research. 

In  our  poison  control  programme  there  are 
31  poison  control  centres  in  the  province.  A 
number  of  other  areas  have  indicated  interest 
in  establishing  new  centres.  A  physician  from 
our  staff  visits  these  centres  in  order  to 
discuss  problems  and  programmes  and  oflFer 
consultative  service.  Reports  to  the  central 
collection  agency  indicate  that  household 
drugs  are  responsible  for  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  such  poisoning  accidents— more  than  % 
of  these  are  due  to  acetyl  salicylic  acid  or 
compounds  of  this  substance  —  commonly 
known  as  Aspirin,  and  about  30  per  cent  are 
due  to  household  products,  including  cleaners, 
polishes,  paint  products,  pesticides  and  fertil- 
izers. The  age  groups  at  greatest  risk  are  the 
two-year-olds  followed  by  the  one-year-olds 
and  tlie  three-year-olds,  which  is  to  be 
expected. 

Phenylketonuria— PKU— is  the  result  of  a 
metabolic  defect  present  at  birth  in  a  .small 
proportion  of  infants.  The  incidence  of  cases, 
as  we  heard  a  few  days  ago,  has  been 
(juoted  as  rather  a  wide  range,  somewhere 
between  one  in  10,000  and  one  in  40,000 
births.  If  not  treated,  in  most  cases,  this 
condition  will  result  in  mental  retardation. 
To  prevent  mental  retardation,  treatment 
with  a  special  diet  must  be  started  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  life.    In  1963,  you  will 
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recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  programme  was  set 
up  by  The  Ontario  Department  of  Health 
to  supply  at  public  expense  the  necessary 
diet  without  charge  to  affected  children,  on 
request.  This  diet  is  prescribed  and  distrib- 
uted at  three  special  centres  located  at 
Kingston,  London  and  Toronto.  Since  few 
cases  are  found,  and  great  gaps  still  remain 
in  our  knowledge  concerning  this  condition, 
a  research  committee  has  been  set  up  to  study 
all  cases  being  treated  at  these  three  centres. 
There  has  been  much  interest  in  this 
disease,  PKU,  and  many  proposals  for  its 
control  have  been  advanced.  Some  jurisdic- 
tions have  recently  made  it  mandatory  that 
this  test  be  done  on  every  newborn  infant, 
and  a  bill  is  presently  before  this  House 
proposing  to  make  it  mandatory  that  every 
parent  shall  cause  the  test  to  be  done  on  their 
newborn  children.  I  have  given  long  and 
careful  thought  to  this  matter,  and  have 
discussed  it  personally  with  the  chief  of  every 
pediatric  service  at  all  of  our  medical  schools 
in  Ontario.  All  of  us,  as  I  said  last  week,  are 
agreed  the  test  is  of  great  value,  but  none 
agrees  that  it  should  be  made  mandatory. 
This  has  never  been  done  in  medicine,  and 
since— I  must  repeat  what  I  have  said  often- 
times in  the  past— government  cannot  practise 
medicine,  it  is  not  believed  government 
should  legislate  how  medicine  should  be 
practised. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  believe  this  can 
and  will  be  done  voluntarily— would  my  hon. 
friend  like  the  government  to  tell  him  how  to 
practise  law? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  they  certainly  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  But  the  lawyers  never 
obey  the  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  certainly  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  believe  this  can 
and  will  be  done  voluntarily,  and  to  that 
end  I  have  written  the  chairman  of  each 
hospital  board  and  the  chief  of  medical  staff 
of  every  hospital  in  Ontario,  asking  that  PKU 
testing  be  made  a  routine  service  in  the 
hospital.  These  letters  went  out,  I  believe, 
about  2V2  weeks  ago  and  I  already  have  a 
confirmatory  response  from  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  hospitals;  just  over  100  out 
of  the  174  hospitals  have  undertaken  to  make 
this  a  routine  service  in  their  hospital. 

Where  the  hospital  laboratory  is  equipped 
and  staffed  to  interpret  the  test,  it  will  be 
paid   for    as    an    insured    service    under    the 


Ontario  hospital  services  commission.  Where 
the  hospital  cannot  interpret  the  test,  it  will 
be  done  free  of  charge  by  the  central 
laboratory  of  The  Department  of  Health. 

The  chief  functions  of  the  epidemiology 
branch  are  the  provision  of  advisory  and 
consultative  assistance  concerning  communi- 
cable diseases  and  their  control,  investigation 
of  disease  incidence,  collection,  compilation 
and  analysis  of  communicable  disease  data, 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  biological 
products  used  in  the  provision  of  immuniza- 
tion and  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
insulin  and  some  other  preparations  used  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  I  am  glad  to  say 
to  you,  sir,  that  no  serious  epidemic  of  com- 
municable disease  was  reported  in  the  prov- 
ince during  the  year  just  ended,  although 
there  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  inci- 
dence of  German  measles.  Almost  twice 
the  number  of  cases  reported  in  1963  were 
reported  for  1964,  and  this  is  a  far  cry  from 
only  a  very  few  years  ago  when  we  had  to 
report  these  cases  in  the  hundreds. 

Two  cases  of  paralytic  poliomyelitis  were 
reported  in  1964,  and  these  are  the  first 
cases  reported  in  the  last  two  years.  One 
patient  was  severely  infected,  requiring 
respirator  care,  and  died  of  complications 
about  one  month  after  the  onset  of  paralysis. 
This  was  the  first  polio  death  since  1960,  a 
rather  commendable  record  in  our  province 
and  one  of  which  we  are  reasonably  proud. 

Financial  assistance  is  now  available  for 
needy  families  with  children  suff^ering  from 
cystic  fibrosis.  The  Ontario  society  for 
crippled  children  acts  as  the  department's 
agent  in  providing  prescribed  drugs,  and 
equipment,  for  any  needs  of  cystic  fibrotic 
children  who  are  residents  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  An  item  to  cover  this  has  again 
been  included  imder  the  main  office  vote  of 
the  department's  estimates.  The  amount  is 
$250,000. 

This  is  a  disease  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
certainly  fatal  unless  vigorous  treatment  is 
begun  early.  This  treatment  is  so  costly  as 
to  be  beyond  the  means  of  most  families, 
hence  the  involvement  of  the  government  in 
providing  some  assistance  in  this  matter. 

When  The  Department  of  Health  was  first 
established,  a  man's  environment  was  not  of 
very  great  importance  except  insofar  as  it 
might  affect  the  purity  of  the  water  he  drank. 
I  believe  it  was  because  of  an  idea  that  burial 
of  the  dead  might  adversely  affect  the  purity 
of  man's  water  supply  that  the  control,  and 
so  on,  of  cemeteries  was  first  put  under  The 
Department  of  Health. 

But  in  these  days  of  rapid  and  extensive 
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industrialization,  with  the  increasing  con- 
centration of  population  in  certain  areas,  our 
environment  is  becoming  of  greater  impor- 
tance from  the  standpoint  of  health.  Both 
consultative  and  inspection  sers'ices  are  pro- 
vided by  this  branch  to  local  boards  of 
health,  to  schools,  to  various  departments  of 
government,  to  summer  camps,  to  milk  pro- 
cessing plants  and  to  dairies.  The  branch  is 
also  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
The  Cemeteries  Act. 

Although  air  pollution  control  comes  under 
the  industrial  hygiene  division  of  the  depart- 
ment, it  is  very  much  related  to  and  very 
much  involved  in  man's  environment.  In 
November,  1964,  regulations  were  passed 
requiring  the  submission  of  plans  and  prior 
approval  of  air  pollution  control  measures  for 
new  sources  of  industrial  emissions  or  for 
existing  sources  which  are  altered  or  modified. 

During  1964,  five  approvals,  covering  27 
sources,  were  issued,  and  one  refusal  was 
made  since  that  date.  Preliminary  discussions 
have  been  held  with  17  companies,  which 
plan  construction  during  1965.  Emission 
surveys  were  conducted  at  57  plants.  Twenty- 
one  complaints  regarding  industrial  sources 
were  handled.  Operation  of  air  sampling 
stations  in  21  Ontario  municipalities  was  con- 
tinued to  determine  the  amount  of  airborne 
particulate  matter  and  amount  of  radioactive 
fallout.  The  tests  for  radioactivity  are  done 
by  the  radiation  protection  laboratory  and 
this  activity  is  being  expanded  to  encompass 
gaseous  constituents.  Four  municipalities 
passed  air  pollution  bylaws  during  1964, 
bringing  the  total  to  22. 

Applications  for  financial  assistance  for  the 
expansion  or  initiation  of  municipal  air  pollu- 
tion control  programmes  were  received  from 
three  municipalities,  and  approved,  and  three 
others  are  now  in  the  process  of  having  their 
applications  considered.  The  first  training 
course  for  municipal  air  pollution  control 
inspectors  was  held  in  January,  1965,  with  12 
municipalities  represented,  and  you  will  re- 
call that  this  programme  is  provided  for 
community  municipalities  at  no  expense  to 
themselves. 

Three  applications  for  funds  for  air  pollu- 
tion research  projects  were  approved,  for  a 
total  amount  of  $50,000. 

In  June,  1964,  the  state  of  California 
approved  two  devices  which  are  attached  to 
the  exhaust  pipe  to  reduce  exhaust  emissions. 
This  made  its  automotive  legislation  effective 
for  the  1966  model  automobile.  Since  that 
time  one  manufacturer  has  had  an  engine 
modification  approved,  which  will  result  in 
lower  cost  to  the  consumer  than  the  exhaust 


device.  Other  automobile  manufacturers  have 
applications  pending  for  similar  types  of 
engine  modifications. 

We  have  held  discussions  with  the  Cana- 
dian automotive  manufacturers'  association. 
The  industrial  hygiene  branch  is  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  developments  in  California, 
where  problems  of  maintenance  of  the 
control  devices  and  of  enforcement  of  the 
legislation  are  being  encountered.  Engine 
modifications  may  eventually  prove  a  much 
more  effective  measure. 

During  1965-66  we  intend  to  expand  the 
air  pollution  control  programme.  Legislation 
implemented  last  year  brought  under  provin- 
cial control  new  sources  of  industrial  emis- 
sions. It  is  our  plan  now  to  develop  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  control  of  existing  industrial 
sources  of  air  pollution. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  4,000  indus- 
trial operations  in  the  province  which  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  pollution  burden, 
and,  in  consequence,  these  should  receive 
priority.  To  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to 
initiate  an  orderly  recruitment  of  experi- 
enced professional  personnel  and  to  give 
them  individually  specialized  training  in  air 
pollution  control. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  our  estimates 
for  six  additional  personnel  and  as  these  staff 
are  acquired  and  trained,  our  control  pro- 
gramme will  be  developed  as  follows: 

1.  The  grouping  of  sources  by  industrial 
classification  and  rating  of  each  classification 
according  to  its  air  pollution  potential. 

2.  Plants  in  those  classifications  having  the 
highest  air  pollution  potential  will  be  sur- 
veyed first  on  a  province-wide  basis  to  deter- 
mine their  atmospheric  emissions  and  the 
degree  of  control  required.  This  programme 
of  control  will  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  with 
industry's  co-operation,  until  such  time  as  the 
acquisition  of  trained  personnel  makes  it 
possible  to  implement  enforcing  regulations. 

Looking  for  a  moment  at  the  laboratory 
l)ranch,  I  would  observe  that  many  of  our 
branches  are  engaged  in  routine  though  im- 
portant tasks,  so  much  so  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  overlook  them  or  to  forget  their 
presence.  Their  functions  do  not  take  on  the 
drama  or  glamour  of  a  television  or  radio  pro- 
duction, and  yet  in  the  day-by-day  business 
of  watching  over  the  general  health  of  our 
people,  they  are  of  the  greatest  significance. 
Little  is  ever  heard,  for  instance,  about  the 
laboratory  service  provided  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  yet  it  performs  practically 
all  of  the  public  health  laboratory  service  and 
about  30  per  cent  of  all  the  clinical  laboratory 
work  done  in  the  province. 
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The  year  1964  was  a  notable  one,  par- 
ticularly in  the  history  of  the  laboratory 
branch  for  it  marked  the  completion  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  service.  Although 
The  Department  of  Health  was  established 
only  some  40  years  ago,  the  laboratory  branch 
had  been  going  for  much  longer  than  that; 
75  years  of  service  were  completed  last  year. 
It  was  hoped  to  mark  this  event  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  fine  new  home  situated  on  Highway 
401  in  Etobicoke  township.  However,  this 
will  open  later  in  this  year. 

The  first  concern  of  the  laboratory  service 
in  1890  was  with  community  hygiene  and  the 
diagnosis  of  infectious  illness,  and  this  has 
been  maintained  as  a  primary  function.  Al- 
though the  commvmicable  diseases  originally 
dealt  with  might  have  been  eradicated  before 
now,  they  continue  to  present  problems.  From 
the  original  Toronto  laboratory,  regional 
laboratories  were  established  as  early  as  1904 
and  these  today  number  17  in  assistance  to 
expanding  public  health  practice  in  a  growing 
province. 

During  1964  specimens  examined  numbered 
2,088,369  for  an  increase  of  more  than  ten 
per  cent.  These  included  water  specimens, 
raw  milk  specimens,  medical  microbiology, 
serodiagnosis— blood  specimens— and  clinical 
pathology. 

We  have  also  maintained  for  some  years, 
the  technician  training  unit  of  the  central 
laboratory.  Last  year  it  graduated  20  students, 
completing  a  total  of  234  in  the  ten  years  the 
school  has  been  in  existence.  The  first  mobile 
laboratoiy  spent  a  useful  summer  in  provid- 
ing assistance  to  the  Muskoka  health  unit. 
A  second  mobile  laboratory  was  equipped  to 
provide  service  for  the  eastern  counties  of  the 
province,  and  a  new  regional  laboratory  is  to 
be  sited  with  the  new  hospital  school  at 
Palmerston,  and  building,  I  understand,  is 
about  to  begin  now. 

Looking  now  at  the  tuberculosis  preven- 
tion branch,  we  are  bound  to  agree  with  the 
many  that  much  progress  has  come  about  in 
this  field  of  medicine  in  a  relatively  short 
time. 

I  had  occasion  to  say  last  night,  attend- 
ing a  dinner  which  was  held  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  present  director  of  our  service,  who 
had  served  this  province  and  this  govern- 
ment well  for  more  than  20  years,  that  the 
men  and  women  who  are  now  in  this  field 
of  medicine  have  seen  it  probably  at  its 
worst  and  have,  through  their  efforts,  come 
to  see  its  incidence  at  its  lowest  possible 
peak.  There  are  at  the  present  time,  some- 
thing of  the  order  of  800  patients  in  all  the 
tuberculosis  sanatoria  of  the  province.   It  is 


a  far  cry  from  just  six  and  a  half  years  when 
1  became  Minister  when  there  were  6,000 
patients  in  our  sanatoria. 

Yet,  we  are  also  much  concerned  because 
of  the  dangers  resulting  from  a  complacency 
which  seems  to  have  attacked  all  of  us,  and 
seems  to  give  a  false  sense  of  security  arising 
out  of  that  progress. 

While  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  again 
our  province  showed  tlie  world's  lowest 
mortality  rate  for  tuberculosis,  it  must  be 
emphasized  over  and  over  again  that  this  is 
no  longer  a  significant  statistic.  The  incidence 
of  tuberculosis  last  year  in  Ontario  was  26.4 
per  100,000  population-a  total  of  1,702  active 
cases  were  recorded  on  the  provincial  register. 
This  is  the  significant  figure  which  we  must 
always  keep  before  us  and  which  should 
constantly  remind  us  that  tuberculosis  is  not 
yet  conquered  and  that  continuous  watchful 
care,  case-seeking  and  research  are  still  very 
necessary. 

Tuberculosis  is  now  relatively  more  signi- 
ficant in  the  older  age  groups,  and  apparently 
this  attacks  men— although  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  still  referred  to  as  the  stronger  sex, 
but  this,  I  can  assure  you,  is  not  medically 
true.  In  1963,  64  per  cent  of  the  active  cases 
were  males,  36  per  cent  females.  To  the  age 
of  30,  the  incidence  for  both  sexes  is  very 
much  levelled  out;  beyond  that  age  it  attacks 
much  more  rapidly  so  that  the  male  rate  be- 
gins to  climb  sharply  while  the  female  rate 
gradually  drops. 

There  are  12  sanatoria  in  which  at  Nov- 
ember 1,  1964,  there  were  871  patients,  com- 
pared with  1,103  at  the  same  date  in  1963. 
Surplus  accommodation  is  being  used  for 
other  purposes  as  follows: 

General  hospital,  active  treatment  beds, 

341  beds-Hamilton  224;  St.  Catharines  25; 

Windsor  92; 

Chronic  hospital,  520  beds— Brantford  30 

for  children,  which  might  better  be  classed 

as  mental  hospital;  Cornwall,  44;  Hailey- 

bury  86;   Hamilton  95;   Kitchener  91;   St. 

Catharines  24;  Weston  150; 

Mental  hospital,   709  beds— Gravenhurst 

300;  London  184;  Ottawa  78;  Sudbury  37; 

Windsor  110; 

Rehabilitation     hospital,     Hamilton,     64 
beds; 

Outpatient  mental  health  clinics,  Ottawa 
and  Windsor; 

School  for  laboratory  technicians,  Hamil- 
ton; 

School  of  nursing,  Hamilton; 

Society  for  crippled  children,  Hamilton; 
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Institute  of  physical  medicine,  Hamilton; 
Schools  for  nursing  assistants,  Kitchener 
and  London. 

Since  the  greater  part  of  treatment  is  now 
outside  of  sanatoria,  the  importance  of  assur- 
ing adequate  follow-up  of  ambulatory  patients 
on  chemotherapy  is  now  being  stressed,  and 
as  you  will  recall  was  within  the  scope  of 
the  programme  last  year  as  a  programme  of 
benefit  that  was  provided  out  of  The  De- 
partment of  Health. 

Chest  clinics  are  conducted  by  various 
agencies,  principally  sanatoria,  city  boards  of 
health  and  the  department's  division  of  tuber- 
culosis prevention.  The  department  maintains 
its  own  clinics  in  five  permanent  districts  serv- 
ing 70  centres. 

The  tuberculosis  prevention  division  con- 
ducts mass  surveys  throughout  the  province 
except  in  two  counties,  using  five  bus  units 
and  one  portable  miniature  x-ray  unit.  In 
1963,  there  were  283  community  and  in- 
dustrial surveys  conducted  by  the  branch,  as 
well  as  25  for  special  groups— 371,726  persons. 
A  total  of  242  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
—58  active— were  reported.  Other  diseases 
and  abnormalities  were  discovered  in  4,352 
cases. 

Hospitals  are  now  co-operating  fully  in  the 
hospital  admission  chest  x-ray  programme. 
More  than  340,000  in-patients  and  out- 
patients were  x-rayed  in  1963.  In  1963,  111 
cases  of  active  tuberculosis  were  discovered 
by  this  means. 

Other  special  programmes  conducted  by 
the  branch:  jail  chest  x-ray  programme, 
homes  for  the  aged,  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance —  provincial  and  municipal  —  foster 
parents,  bush  camp  workers,  applicants  in 
industry,  food  handlers,  barbers  and  hair- 
dressers,  and  school  board  employees. 

While  The  Department  of  Health  has  an 
overriding  interest  in  and  concern  for  the 
education  and  preparation  of  all  health  per- 
sonnel, there  is  a  more  particular  interest  in 
those  whom  we  need  to  staff  the  facilities 
through  which  we  as  a  department  provide 
services.  The  majority  of  these  call  for  post- 
graduate training,  and  for  this  purpose 
bursaries  are  provided  in  18  different  pro- 
fessional specialties.  In  1964,  281  people 
benefited   by   stich   bursaries. 

The  dental  and  medical  students'  bursary 
plan  was  initiated  during  the  academic  year 
1962-63  and  is  now  in  its  third  year  of  opera- 
tion. During  the  present  academic  year, 
bursaries  under  this  plan  were  awarded  to  22 
dental  students  and  eight  medical  students,  a 
total  of  30.  In  addition  585  other  bursaries 
were  provided  for  people  taking  other  special 


courses.  This  meant  a  total  of  896  bursaries 
were  provided  in  the  amount  of  $965,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  three  schools  of 
nursing  operated  by  the  department  for  the 
education  and  training  of  registered  nurses. 
In  1964  they  had  a  total  enrolment  of  92 
students  and  graduated  73  nurses. 

Then  in  all  our  hospitals  there  is  an  on- 
going programme  of  in-service  training  for 
attendants  and  ward  stafi^.  Last  year  606  men 
and  women  successfully  completed  these  train- 
ing courses,  and  experience  has  indicated 
that  the  failure  rate  for  such  staff  members  is 
Aery  low. 

During  this  session  already,  two  quite 
complete  statements  have  been  made  to  the 
House  concerning  the  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  research  foundation,  so  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  repeat  this 
material.  Alcoholism,  however,  is  a  matter  in 
which  other  departments  are  involved,  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  as  in  many  other  areas, 
co-ordination  is  needed  in  the  development  of 
active  and  effective  planning. 

When  the  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction 
research  foundation  was  established,  I  believe 
it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  founders  that  it 
would  be  the  agency  through  which  all  the 
government's  activities  in  this  area  would  be 
directed,  and  that,  as  well,  it  would  act  as 
a  guiding  and  co-ordinating  force  for  all  such 
activity.  I  have  encouraged  the  foundation 
in  this  concept  and  now,  after  careful  and 
exhaustive  study,  an  exciting  new  programme 
has  been  proposed,  which  government  has 
adopted,  and  which  I  now  propose  to  this 
House. 

The  proposal  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Ontario's  present  alcoholic  population 
of  90,000  to  100.000  people  will  reach 
120,000  in  20  years  unless,  in  the  meantime, 
our  prevention  and  treatment  activities  are 
substantially  expanded. 

(2)  The  government  of  Ontario  is  prepartnl 
to  declare  alcoholism  a  public  health  problem 
requiring  for  its  prevention  and  control  a 
complete  programme  of  education  and  infor- 
mation, early  detection,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation,  together  with  continuing  re- 
search. The  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction 
research  foundation  will  play  a  leading  role 
in  such  a  programme  in  co-operation  with 
other  government  and  private  organizations 
and  agencies  of  Ontario,  and  will  thus 
fulfil  the  role  originally  envisaged  for  it. 

(3)  Prevention  will  be  achieved  mainly  by: 
(a)  expanding  the  present  youth  education 
programmes  in  the  schools;  (b)  expanding 
the  advertising  and  publicity  which  will 
reach    adults;    (c)    developing   industrial   pro- 
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grammes  with  a  view  to  the  earhest  possible 
recognition  and  treatment  of  pre-alcohohc 
symptoms;  (d)  developing  and  expanding 
existing  community  programmes  for  early 
detection  and  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

(4)  Treatment  of  alcoholism  should  be  con- 
sidered separately  for  three  main  groups,  and 
all  of  this  will  be  undertaken  by  the  founda- 
tion: 

(a)  The  employed  alcoholic  population  of 
about  50,000,  for  whom  industrially  oriented 
staff  and  facilities  are  needed  for  diagnosis 
and  outpatient  treatment  and  referrals  where 
needed  to  other  facilities. 

(b)  The  skid  row  and  chronic  drunkenness 
offender  group  of  9,000  to  10,000  for  whom 
there  is  a  need  for:  (i)  changes  in  the  law  or 
its  administration  regarding  public  drunken- 
ness; (ii)  medically  staffed  detoxication  and 
diagnostic  units  in  major  cities;  (iii)  small 
half-way  house  rehabilitation  units;  (iv)  re- 
habilitation farms  for  up  to  3,000  semi- 
permanent occupants. 

(c)  The  remaining  40,000  individuals  in 
the  alcoholic  population  who  are  not  em- 
ployed and  for  whom  there  is  a  need  for: 
(i)  home  and  agency  treatment;  (ii)  outpatient 
clinic  treatment;  (iii)  day-care  and  hospital 
treatment. 

(5)  While  the  foundation  now  has  in  seven 
out  of  Ontario's  ten  economic  regions 
skeleton  programmes  of  research,  education 
and  outpatient  treatment,  the  expanded  treat- 
ment facilities  proposed  above  call  for  a 
fourfold  to  fivefold  increase  in  the  number 
of  professional  personnel— physicians,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  nurses,  and  so  on- 
having  some  specialized  training  in  the  man- 
agement of  addictions.  In  order  to  provide 
the  training  required,  the  foundation  will 
establish  as  soon  as  possible  small  inpatient 
units  in  each  of  the  four  to  five  university 
centres  in  Ontario  where  health  professional 
training  is  now  concentrated.  These  inpatient 
units  would  serve  both  for  treatment  of 
patients  and  for  training  of  professional 
personnel.  A  total  of  approximately  350  to 
400  hospital  beds  throughout  the  province  is 
envisaged  for  this  programme. 

This  plan  is  based  on  an  approach  to  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  that  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  prevailing  when  most  of  the 
existing  legislation  was  written.  It  is  based 
on  the  "treatment  principle"  as  opposed  to 
the  "punishment  principle"  of  the  past.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  this  is  a  more  realistic 
view,  but  even  if  we  were  not  convinced  of 
this,  it  can  be  said  the  old  method  has  done 
no  good  and  anything  should  be  better.  From 
the   viewpoint    of    cost    alone,    this   proposal 


will,  in  the  overall  consideration,  be  less 
costly.  We  project  the  cost  ten  years  hence 
to  be  $18  million. 

The  proposal  and  programme  is  so  great 
and  comprehensive  that  it  cannot  be  brought 
about  overnight.  The  programme  is  shared 
over  the  next  ten  years.  I  think  it  not  un- 
reasonable that  the  House  will  hail  this  as 
a  bold  and  imaginative  undertaking,  and  one 
that  will  be  achieved.  I  need  only  remind 
you  that  the  hon.  member  for  Dufferin- 
Simcoe,  Rev.  A.  W.  Downer,  pointed  out 
that  we  have  more  than  accomplished  the 
tasks  we  set  ourselves  five  years  ago. 

Even  our  hon.  friends  opposite  will  pardon 
us  if  we  proudly  note,  once  again,  Ontario 
leads.  No  other  province  has  yet  taken  such 
a  step  and,  remember,  too,  we  do  this  alone— 
although  I  continue  to  press  the  federal 
government  to  support  us  in  this  programme, 
as  recommended  by  the  Hall  commission. 

Looking  for  a  few  moments  at  mental 
health,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that 
during  the  Throne  debate,  I  presented  to  the 
House  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the 
activities  of  this  branch,  but  certain  aspects 
apparently  were  not  as  clear  as  they  might 
have  been. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  S.  Lewis)  wondered,  "What  was  the 
policy  of  the  department  in  respect  of  mental 
health  clinics,  and  why  were  they  being  en- 
couraged to  locate  in  hospitals?"  The  policy 
was  enunciated  in  1959,  and  with  very  few 
changes,  we  have  adhered  to  it.  Then  it  was 
hailed  as  progressive,  forward-looking;  it  is 
still  considered  so  by  those  qualified  to  judge. 
For  years  now,  we  have  heard  the  cries: 
"Mental  illness  is  no  different  from  any  other 
illness,"  and  "Let's  treat  the  mentally  ill  like- 
other  sick  people."  And  with  these  statements; 
I  agree.  Yet,  when  we  do  this,  we  find  the 
cry  changes,  and  even  in  that  now  much- 
quoted  reference  work,  the  Hall  report,  we- 
hear  this  cry,  and  yet  we  read  recommenda- 
tions specifically  spelled  out  that  would  make 
the   treatment   different. 

The  community-based  clinic,  for  those  who 
cannot  seek  the  services  of  the  privately  prac- 
tising psychiatrist,  is  the  keystone  of  the 
treatment  services.  Backed  up  by  inpatient 
facilities  in  the  psychiatric  unit  of  the  general 
hospital,  or  the  community  psychiatric  hos« 
pital,  or  the  Ontario  hospital,  the  spectrum  of 
treatment  services  is  complete.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, the  hon.  member  was  concerned  that 
prevention  would  be  less  emphasized  in  a 
hospital-based  service;  I  take  this  from  his 
suggestion  that  we  are  fast  becoming  a  "de- 
partment of  sickness."  I  can  agree  that  this. 
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t.'Oiilcl  be  a  p()^^ibil^ty,  but  I  believe  history 
of  niichcine  would  deny  this  belief.  When 
I'tahli  forco  are  called  on  to  tackle  an 
epicleiaie  or  a  i)roblem,  certain  priorities  must 
first  be  cstal.lished.  If  it  is  an  active  disease, 
treatment  for  the  afflicted  must  come  first. 
Those  u  I.o  are  ill  must  be  relieved,  treated, 
and  if  possible,  cured.  In  performing  this 
fuiiction  methods  of  prevention  may  become 
ob\  ious,  or  may  be  developed— or  research 
projects  essential  to  the  development  of  means 
of  prevention  may  suggest  themselves.  All  this 
ha.-,  already  happened  many  times  over  in  the 
various  branches  of  health  care,  and  more 
and  more  these  progrannnes  are  hospital- 
based. 

The  mentally  distiubed  patient  naay  be  ill 
for  some  other  cause;  his  mental  illness  may 
:  be  secondary  to  sometliing  else— all  of  us  have 
encountered  such  cases.  In  the  hospital-based 
clinic  there  is  available  to  him  every  facility, 
every  resource,  scientific  and  human,  the 
entire  range  of  diagnostic  and  consultative 
services,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
physically  ill  patient. 

There  is,  I  submit  to  you,  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  mentally  disturbed  patient  in 
his  being  able  to  go  to  the  same  place  for 
treatment  as  all  other  sick  people  do.  Perhaps 
we  ma>'  never  be  able  fully  to  measure  this 
benefit,  but  I  believe  it  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that  of  all  those  who  seek  help  through  these 
clinics,  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  number 
have  had  to  be  admitted  to  hospital,  at  least 
on  the  first  visit.  There  is  evidence  that 
patients  do  seek  help  earlier  through  these 
facilities.  We  already  have  statistical  experi- 
ence to  prove  to  us  that  patients  admitted  to 
the  psychiatric  units  of  general  hospitals  have 
an  average  stay  of  some  28  days.  Perhaps  the 
reachnission  rate  is  higher,  but  I  cannot  be- 
come \ery  exercised  over  this.  If,  in  balance, 
the  total  time  required  for  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  shortened,  then  I  think  it  is  all  to 
the  good. 

Taking  the  long-range  view,  I  beheve  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  members  that,  according 
to  our  present  knowledge,  this  is  the  better 
approach  to  the  treatment  of  mental  illness, 
and  will  lead  to  better  control,  and  I  hope, 
prevention. 

How  to  prevent  mental  illness  is  not  quite 
as  simple  as  some  of  us  may  think— and  one 
only  has  to  work  with  the  mentally  ill  to 
recognize  how  true  that  statement  is.  Before 
we  can  prevent  illness,  we  have  to  know  a 
very  great  deal  more  about  it  than  we  now 
know  about  mental  illness,  what  it  is  and 
what  causes  it. 

Out    of    this    knowledge    may    well    come 


methods  of  control  or  presention.  But  let 
us  remember  that  society  does  not  always 
readily  accept  these  measures.  There  was 
great  resistance  to  chlorination  of  water  and 
pasteurization  of  milk  when  it  was  found 
these  would  control  many  diseases,  water-  and 
milk-borne.  Mental  illness  is  much  more 
complex  than  typhoid  or  tuberculosis,  and 
measures  found  useful  in  preventing  it  may 
ha\e  great  impact  upon  our  way  of  life— diis, 
so  far,  is  beyond  our  knowledge  although  we 
are   learning  tilings   every   day. 

Some  things  are  already  known,  and  more 
and  more  public  health  people,  those  to  whom 
we  look  instinctively  for  preventive  measures, 
are  becoming  increasingly  in\ol\"ed  in  mental 
iiealth  programmes,  of  case-finding,  of  follow- 
up,  and  of  after-care.  Voluntary  organizations, 
mainl\-,  perhaps,  the  branches  of  the  Cana- 
dian mental  health  association,  are  steadily 
exparuhng  their  services  in  education,  follow- 
up  and  after-care,  and  those  of  us  c-lose  to  this 
work  can  see  the  progress  that  is  being  made. 

A  icw  months  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  a  dinner  held  in  honour  of  the 
founder  of  the  Canadian  mental  health  asso- 
ciation, Dr.  Clare  Hincks,  who  died  very 
recently.  This  man  spent  the  whole  of  his 
professional  life  striving  to  have  the  mentally 
ill  given  the  same  consideration  and  care  arid 
treatment  as  all  our  ill.  Indeed,  in  this  respect 
I  think  we  in  Ontario  should  be  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Clare  Hincks 
can  rightfully  rank  on  a  par  with  names  like 
Schweitzer  of  Africa,  Seagrave  of  Burma,  and 
many  others  whom  one  could  mention,  for 
he  too  had  one  cause  which  he  espoused  with 
evangelical  fervour.  On  the  occasion  of  that 
tlinner  in  his  honour  he  spoke  of  the  progress 
he  had  seen  in  the  course  of  one  lifetime 
and  he  paid  glowing  tribute  to  the  work  that 
has  been  done  here  in  Ontario,  and  the  results 
that  had  been  achieved.  Men  like  Hincks 
know  and  can  measure  the  progress— he  was 
a  psychiatrist,  and  often  he  told  me  that  he 
saw  his  dreams  coming  slowly  but  surely  to 
reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  the  rightness  of 
our  programmes,  but  I  will  have  no  hesitation 
in  changing  course  quickly  or  suddenly  if 
experience,  or  the  opinions  of  those  expert 
in  the  field,  should  indicate  the  need. 

When  I  presented  the  report  on  mental 
health,  I  spoke  also  of  mental  retardation, 
and  particularly  of  the  work  of  the  inter- 
departmental committee.  I  want,  now,  to 
speak  in  greater  detail  about  this  matter,  and 
to  present  to  the  House  a  "blueprint"  for 
future  action. 

A  little  over  one  year  ago,  an  inter- 
departmental committee  was  established  com- 
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prising  representatives  of  The  Departments 
of  Education,  Public  Welfare  arid  Health. 
Representatives  from  this  committee,  the  con- 
sultant in  mental  retardation  to  the  mental 
health  branch,  and  a  representative  from  the 
Ontario  association  for  retarded  children,  were 
then  asked  last  spring  to  form  a  study  group 
in  mental  retardation. 

.  As  its  first  major  responsibility,  a  report 
entitled  "A  Spectrum  of  Mental  Retardation 
Services  for  Ontario"  was  prepared  for  pres- 
entation to  the  first  federal-provincial  con- 
ference on  mental  retardation,  held  in  Ottawa 
last  October.  The  Ontario  delegation  met 
vvith  me  during  this  four-day  conference  in 
Ottawa  to  review  our  Ontario  programmes  to 
compare  them  in  the  light  of  what  we  had 
heard  at  that  time,  and  to  consider  how  best 
tp  improve  our  services.  Following  this 
experience,  the  study  group  prepared  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations. 

.Several  weeks  ago,  my  colleagues,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile), 
mpt  with  me  to  discuss  these  recommenda- 
tions. This  close  interdepartmental  collabora- 
tion is  based  upon  the  recognition  that  mental 
retardation  is  much  more  than  a  health  prob- 
lem, and  that  successful  treatment  involves 
specialized  education  and  welfare  pro- 
grammes. All  future  programmes  will  be  based 
on  this  partnership.  The  government  has 
accepted  in  principle,  in  their  entirety,  the 
recommendations  of  this  group,  and  these 
proposals  will  now  form  the  basis  of  mental 
retardation  planning  for  this  province  for  the 
next  several  years. 

It  Will  he  possible  to  implement  quickly 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  this  group. 
Sonie  however,  will  require  more  detailed 
E^lailning  and  costing,  and,  therefore,  this 
committee  will  continue  to  meet  and  to 
forinulate  in  detail  the  plans  that  will  be 
implemented  over  the  next  several  years.  It 
has  been  agreed  that: 

1.  The  Department  of  Health  will  accept 
the  responsibility  of  acting  as  the  co-ordinat- 
ing department  for  mental  retardation  plan- 
ning for  the  province. 

,2..  Recent  public  concern  over  the  needs 
of  the  mentally  retarded  is  a  most  encourag- 
ing development,  since  this  enlightened  in- 
terest is  essential  to  the  success  of  our 
programmes.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  committee  com- 
pi^ising  persons  representative  of  both  lay  and 
professional  groups.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  announce  that  Mr.  Harold  Lawson  has 
agreed  to  act  as  chairman.  Mr.  Lawson, 
president.  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  has  a 
long  and   interesting   record   of  service   in   a 


variety  of  voluntary  organizations  mainly 
related  to  health,  and  social  and  welfare 
matters.  He  was  recently  chairman  of  the 
social  planning  council  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  has  long  been  active  in  his  support 
of  programmes  for  the  mentally  retarded.  His 
acceptance  of  our  request  that  he  serve  in 
this  capacity  is  much  appreciated  by  govern- 
ment, and  I  know  will  be  most  satisfying 
to  many  now  in  this  field  of  service. 

This  committee  will  have  broad  terms  of 
reference,  but  its  primary  objective  will  be 
to  advise  me  on  matters  relating  to  mental 
retardation.  At  the  same  time,  I  also  propose 
to  establish  a  separate  advisory  committee  at 
each  of  the  hospital  schools,  and  so  enable 
the  interest,  enthusiasm  and  goodwill  of  the 
people  in  the  community  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  stafl:  and  patients  of  these  hos- 
pitals, and  permit  of  the  active  involvement 
of  people  outside  of  government  in  our 
planning  and  programming. 

3.  An  interdepartmental  committee  of 
deputy  Ministers  and  their  professional 
advisers  from  the  The  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation, Public  Welfare,  and  Health,  will  be 
established  to  facilitate  the  planning,  co- 
ordination and  integration  of  all  government 
services  for  the  retarded. 

4.  Within  the  mental  health  branch  of 
The  Department  of  Health,  a  mental  re- 
tardation services  division  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  director  and  his  staff  of  this 
division  will  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of,  and  the  programme  development 
in,  the  Ontario  hospital  schools  in  Orillia, 
Smiths  Falls  and  Cedar  Springs,  the  Ontario 
hospitals  at  Cobourg  and  Aurora,  the  new 
school  at  Palmerston,  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren's psychiatric  research  institute  in  London. 
He  will  be  responsible,  also,  for  co-ordinating 
those  services  for  the  retarded  that  exist  in 
other  departmental  facilities,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  resources  within  the  prov- 
ince. His  staff  will  provide  the  secretariat 
and  the  technical  services  to  both  the  deputy 
Ministers  and  the  advisory  committee  on 
mental  retardation. 

5.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Education  and  I 
are  now  able  to  announce  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  all  educational  services  provided 
for  the  patients  in  our  Ontario  hospital' 
schools  and  other  Department  of  Health 
facilities.  The  first  step  will  be  a  survey  of 
current  needs  to  get  this  programme  under 
way.  Some  preliminary  studies  have  already- 
been  made. 

This  study  group  to  which  I  made  refer- 
ence earlier  proposed  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations    affecting    The     Department     of 
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Public  Welfare's  role  in  mental  retardation. 
One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  was  the 
recommendation  to  undertake  the  establish- 
ment of  a  programme  of  community  resi- 
dential care.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  is  now  able  to  support  the  establish- 
ment of  residential  care  facilities  for  children. 
The  two  Acts  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  immediately  concerned  are,  first, 
The  Children's  Institutions  Act  and,  secondly, 
The  Homes  for  Retarded  Children  Act. 

These  Acts,  as  hon.  members  will  recall, 
have  been  revised  so  as  to  encourage  local 
organizations  to  develop  suitable  residences 
to  care  for  those  children  who  can  benefit 
from  group  care  in  their  own  communities. 
The  amended  Act  before  the  House  at 
present  provides  that  capital  construction 
grants  up  to  100  per  cent  of  cost,  not  exceed- 
ing $5,000  per  place,  be  provided,  and  main- 
tenance of  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  also  be 
provided.  I  now  understand  that  these  are 
realistic  supports  and  will  be  utilized  by  the 
groups  and  organizations  interested  in  this 
area. 

Otlier  recommendations  made  by  the  study 
group  dealing  with  support  to  preschool, 
home  care  and  workshop  programmes,  will 
be  put  before  the  advisory  and  interdepart- 
mental committees  immediately  for  further 
study.  It  is  recognized  that  these  programmes 
are  basic  to  the  provision  of  the  continuum 
of  care  ideal  for  the  retarded. 

In  The  Department  of  Health,  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  establishment  within 
the  mental  health  branch  of  a  mental  retarda- 
tion services  division.  This  division  will  be 
stafFed  by  a  director,  assistant  director,  two 
programme  co-ordinators,  a  co-ordinator  of 
in-service  staff  training,  as  well  as  an  adminis- 
trative executive  officer.  Recommendations 
were  made  about  the  establishment  of 
diagnostic  clinics  in  the  community,  and  I 
spoke  of  these  in  the  House  on  February  15. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  that  such  a 
facility  is  being  planned  at  the  Chedoke 
general  and  children's  hospital,  in  conjunction 
with  the  centennial  project  of  the  Ontario 
branch  of  the  Canadian  association  for  re- 
tarded children  in  the  Hamilton  and  Niagara 
district.  I  mentioned  briefly,  at  the  same 
time,  the  enlargement  of  the  diagnostic  and 
assessm<'nt  programme  in  Toronto,  and  I  am 
now  able  to  state  that  the  present  Toronto 
psychiatric  hospital  building  will  be  utilized 
for  the  establishment  of  a  two-team  diagnos- 
tic and  assessment  clinic,  and  that  there  will 
be  about  70  beds  available  for  investigation 
and  short-term  activ  treatment  in  this 
facility.    This  building  will  become  available 


to  us  for  this  purpose  about  January  1,  1966, 
when  the  hospital  moves  to  the  new  Clarke 
institute  on  the  university  campus.  It  will 
become  the  focal  point  for  our  programme 
in  this  region  for  the  next  three  to  five  years. 
During  this  year,  we  will  provide  budget 
to  support  additional  staff  to  the  existing 
mental  retardation  clinic  so  that  there  will 
be  minimal  delay  in  the  development  of  this 
new  facility. 

The  study  group  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  beds  for  the  profoundly 
mentally  retarded  and  physically  handicapped 
child.  Arrangements  are  now  completed 
with  the  board  of  the  Fort  William  sanator- 
ium for  its  development  of  80  beds  in  the 
Lakehead  area.  We  have  added  an  additional 
ten  beds  to  the  Ontario  homes  for  the 
mentally  retarded  infants  at  Plainsfield. 
Discussions  are  still  under  way— in  fact, 
construction  alterations  are  now  being  pro- 
posed and  studied— for  alterations  to  the 
sanatorium  at  Kingston.  Discussions  are  also 
under  way  for  the  establishment  of  additional 
beds  for  this  purpose  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area  as  well. 

When  these  developments  are  completed, 
they  will  relieve  the  pressures  on  our  hospital 
schools  at  Orillia,  Smiths  Falls  and  Cedar 
Springs,  but  they  will  not  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems. To  expect  this  would  be  too  optimistic. 
These  large  institutions,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said  over  the  past  many  months, 
were  built  in  an  era  when  they  were  fashion- 
able, but  now,  because  of  changing  concepts, 
new  ideas  and  methods,  different  administra- 
tive patterns  must  be  developed,  and  for  this 
reason,  a  unit  system  will  be  introduced.  The 
hospital  school  will  be  divided  into  four  semi- 
autonomous  units.  There  will  be:  A  medical 
nursing  unit,  with  hospital  and  infirmary 
divisions  and  diagnostic  outpatient  facilities; 
a  unit  with  activities  for  the  more  seriously 
handicapped;  an  educational  unit,  in  which 
the  school  programme  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  principal  who  is 
responsible  to  The  Department  of  Education, 
but  who  shall  ensure  that  the  school  pro- 
gramme is  conducted  in  close  liaison  with  the 
other  activities  and  staff  of  the  education 
unit;    an   adult    rehabilitation    unit. 

Each  of  these  units  will  be  supervised  by 
programme  directors  responsible  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution.  All  of  these  pro- 
grammes will  be  co-ordinated  through  The 
Department   of   Health. 

I  have  been  much  encouraged  by  the 
imaginative  enthusiasm  of  the  Ontario  associa- 
tion for  retarded  children  and  its  local 
organizations,    which    have    undertaken    the 
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development  of  the  centennial  projects  in 
mental  retardation.  These  projects  envisage 
the  establishment  of  a  model  community  pro- 
gramme in  the  Hamilton  and  Niagara  area, 
and  an  adult  services  programme  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

I  have  already  advised  the  House  that  we 
are  to  provide  funds  to  assist  the  diagnostic 
and  counselling  clinic  for  the  model  com- 
munity. At  least  two  other  areas  in  the  prov- 
ince are  showing  great  interest  in  facilities 
of  this  kind,  and  several  groups  have  already 
begun  discussing  with  us  community  residen- 
tial accommodation,  which  we  believe  will  be 
possible  through  the  amended  Acts  placed 
before  the  House  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare. 

These  programmes  require  additional  funds 
and  personnel.  During  this  current  year,  we 
plan  to  establish  35  additional  positions  for 
professional  staff  of  various  clinical  disci- 
plines. New  professional  and  ward  staff  will, 
of  course,  be  supported  by  this  branch  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  facilities  in  Edgar 
and  Palmerston,  which  should  come  into 
operation  within  ensuing  weeks,  and  further 
examination  will  be  undertaken  in  regard  to 
the  complement  of  patient  care  staff  in  the 
light  of  these  new  facilities  and  programmes. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  very  brief  outline, 
is  the  programme  for  the  mentally  retarded 
quite  like  that  put  forward  six  years  ago 
for  the  mentally  ill.  If  this  is  as  productive 
as  that  was,  Ontario  will  continue  to  provide, 
as  Dr.  Frank  of  Smiths  Falls  told  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  a  few  weeks 
ago,  "far  better  than,  and  more  than,  any 
jurisdiction  in  Canada  and  in  most  of  the 
states." 

Several  changes  took  place  within  the 
hospital  care  insurance  plan  in  1964.  Some 
of  the  most  significant  are  as  follows: 

New  hospital  construction  and  a  growing 
amount  of  hospital  renovation  increased  the 
number  of  rated  beds  in  1964  by  2,130  to  a 
total  of  45,263  at  December  31,  1964,  or  an 
increase  of  4.6  per  cent  over  the  number 
available  at  December  31,  1963.  All  of  this 
increase  took  place  in  public  hospitals.  The 
estimated  ratio  of  beds  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion is  now: 

Estimated  No.  No.  of 

of  rated  beds        beds  per 
as  at  Dec.  31  1,000 


Type  of  beds 

1964 

population 

Active  treatment 
Convalescent 
Chronic  care 

36,124 
1,351 
7,756 

5.4 

.2 
1.2 

Total 

45,231 

6.8 

I  am  quite  certain  that  most  hon.  members 
will  already  have  noted  that  the  Hall  com- 
mission gives  the  desirable  bed  ratio  for  1966 
as  6.8  per  1,000  population. 

One  entirely  new  hospital  was  built,  while 
four  other  new  hospitals  replaced  outmoded 
facilities.  Quite  a  number  of  renovation  pro- 
jects were  completed  in  1964,  while  many 
others  are  in  stages  of  construction  or 
planning. 

The  number  of  insured  persons  under  the 
plan  reached  an  estimated  total  of  6,572,871 
at  December  31,  1964,  representing  99.2  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  eligible  population  of 
Ontario  based  on  data  from  the  Dominion 
bureau  of  statistics. 

New  outpatient  benefits  made  available 
under  the  hospital  insurance  plan  effective 
July  1,  1964,  were  as  follows: 

(a)  Follow-up  visits  in  accident  cases: 
under  the  new  regulation,  follow-up  visits 
became  insured  even  though  the  original 
admission  was  as  an  inpatient.  Formerly 
these  were  excluded  and  only  outpatients 
were  included  in  this  benefit. 

(b)  Radiotherapy  services:  Formerly  lim- 
ited to  inpatients,  these  were  extended  to 
patients  with  cancer  who  became  outpatients 
and  their  services  in  the  outpatients  depart- 
ment were  then  insured  benefits.  The  service 
would  be  insured  in  clinics  operated  by  the 
Ontario  cancer  treatment  and  research 
foundation  and  in  those  hospitals  now 
equipped  to  provide  radiotherapy  for  cancer, 
whether  this  was  by  deep  or  superficial  x-ray 
or  by  radium.  Radioactive  isotopes,  when 
used  for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  radiotherapy  services. 

(c)  Occupational  therapy,  physiotherapy 
and  speech  therapy:  These  services  were 
accepted  as  insured  outpatient  benefits  when 
given  in  hospitals  which  had  organized  out- 
patient departments  providing  the  specific 
service.  In  the  case  of  speech  therapy,  the 
regulation  states  that  the  outpatient  benefits 
include  "the  use  of  speech  therapy  facility, 
where  available,  for  the  treatment  of  an 
organic  illness,  or  injury,  when  prescribed' 
by  a  physician." 

(d)  Private  physiotherapists:  Effective  Sep- 
tember 14,  1964,  the  outpatient  benefits 
were  extended  to  cover  physiotherapy  serv- 
ices given  in  approved  private  institutions 
and  practices.  These  treatments  are  available 
to  all  residents  of  the  province  and  are 
financed  by  federal  and  provincial  health 
grants. 

The  total  OHSC  expenditure  on  emergency 
outpatient    care     and    additional    outpatient 
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services  available  in  1963  was  $4,979,997. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  total  expenditure  in 
1964  will  be  approximately  $6,724,000  and 
in  1965  uill,  with  the  full  impact  of  the 
recently  extended  benefits,  reach  $9,024,000, 
Mr.  (Chairman. 

The  final  estimate  of  provincial  grant  con- 
tributions in  1964-1965  is  $12,265,432.  The 
estimate  for  1965-1966  is  $15,583,603.  The 
latter  figure,  sir,  includes  $1,931,250, 
whicli  has  already  been  allocated  for  the 
special  accelerated  programme  of  grants  for 
proposed  expansion  and  renovations  of 
schools  of  nursing.  These  figures  do  not 
include  special  grants  to  be  paid  to  university 
teaching  hospitals  and  university  affiliated 
hospitals. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden)  recently  asked  if  we  had  enough 
money  in  our  budget  to  meet  the  increased 
grants  to  hospitals.  I  had  forgotten  when  I 
undertook  to  answer  that  question  that  these 
grants  were  increased  in  1963  and  provision 
had  been  made  in  last  year's  estimates. 

As  a  result  of  our  extensi\e  hospital  build- 
ing programme  in  Ontario,  the  fixed  sum 
allocated  each  year  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  proven  to  be  inadequate,  with  the 
result  that  payment  of  claims  has  had  to 
either  be  delayed  or  carried  over  into  the 
next  fiscal  year;  that  is,  payment  of  federal 
claims. 

It  is  estimated  that  claims  from  public 
hospitals  for  federal  grants  amounting  to 
$5  million  will  be  carried  forward  into  1965- 
1966. 

No  improvement  in  this  situation,  sir,  is 
foreseen  during  the  coming  year.  The  short- 
age mentioned  above  does  not  include  a 
backlog  of  approximately  $7  million  for  those 
mental  hospitals  constructed  in  recent  years, 
grants  on  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
collect  since  1957. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  grant 
formula: 

Grants  for  new  construction  are  payable 
at  the  following  rates  for  projects  commenced 
after   August    15,    1963: 


Provincial 

Federal 

Type  of  Accommodation 

per  bed 

per  bed 

Active  treatment  beds 

$3,200 

$2,000 

Chronic  beds 

3,000 

2,000 

Convalescent  beds 

3,000 

2,000 

Nurses  beds 

3,200 

750 

Interns  beds 

2,000 

750 

per  ba.ss. 

per  bass. 

Nursery  bassinets 

1,066% 

666% 

Auxiliary  Services 

(a)  Dispensary,  Physio- 
therapy, x-ray.  Lab- 
oratory, Occupational 
therapy.  Autopsy, 
Emergency  depart- 
ment, Outpatient 
department,  Com- 
munity health 
services.  Hospital 
training  facilities 

(b)  Dietary  department, 
Operating  suite. 
Delivery  suite. 
Central  supply  and 
treatment  and 
examination  rooms 
and  laundry  service 


Type  of  Accommodation 

Psychiatric  beds 
Detention  beds 


Provincial 

Federal 

$10.66% 

$6.66% 

per 

per 

s(|uare 

square 

foot  of 

foot  of 

floor 

floor 

area 

area 

$10.66% 

nil 

per 

square 

foot  of 

floor 

area 

Provincial 

Federal 

per  bed 

per  bed 

$8,500 

$2,000 

8,500 

2,000 

The  provincial  grants  will  be  paid  on  all 
new  beds  provided,  however,  that  the  grant 
is  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
construction.  Federal  grants  are  limited  to 
33%  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construction,  or 
the  noted  grant  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

If  the  cost  of  providing  beds  in  the 
psychiatric  and  detention  bed  classifications 
should  be  less  than  $10,500  the  provincial 
grant  is  reduced  to  the  difference  between 
the  federal  grant  of  $2,000  and  the  actual 
cost. 

In  the  case  of  renovation  grants  each  level 
of  government  pays  on  the  basis  of  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  renovating  any  area  eligible 
for  grant  assistance  if  it  were  provided  in 
new  construction.  The  provincial  grant  is 
limited  to  $2,000  per  bed  and/or  $3,200  per 
bed  unit  for  any  area  renovated.  Federal 
grants  are  limited  to  $2,000  per  bed  and/or 
$2,000  per  bed  unit. 

Other  changes  in  the  capitil  grant  regula- 
tions became  effective  on  July  1,  1964. 

(a)  Renovating  grants  for  psychiatric  units 
are  now  payable  on  the  basis  of  %  of  the  cost 
by  the  province,  %  of  the  cost  by  the  federal 
government. 

(b)  Renovations  of  auxiliary  service  areas 
which  are  sometimes  quite  costly  are  pay- 
able on  the  basis  of  %  of  the  cost  as  before, 
but  the  limitation  is  raised  from  $2,000  to 
$3,200  for  every  300  square  feet  improved. 

(c)  Hospitals  may  now  apply  for  advances 
on  grants  as  each  eighth  of  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 
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A  new  regulation  was  also  approved  as  you 
will  recall  which  provided  for  loans  to  public 
hospitals  to  assist  in  constructing  new  facili- 
ties. These  loans  may  be  made  in  amounts 
up  to  $5,000  per  bed  at  an  interest  rate  of 
3  per  cent  per  annum.  Repayment  must 
amount  to  at  least  three-eighths  of  differential 
income  incurring  from  the  new  beds. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  these 
loans  for  1964-1965  will  be  $5  million;  for 
1965-1966  $8  million;  and  it  will  level  off 
again  in  1966-1967  to  $5.9  million.  As  of 
December  31,  1964,  the  commission  had 
approved  $3,276,000  in  loans  under  this  pro- 
gramme. 

Turning  to  grants  for  teaching  areas;  in 
keeping  with  the  Prime  Minister's  announce- 
ment October  29,  1964  of  special  grants  to 
teaching  hospitals,  provision  has  been  made 
for  such  grants  to  five  group  A  hospitals  for 
the  purpose  of  new  construction  and  for  the 
renovation  of  existing  hospital  property,  to 
provide  hospital  training  facilities  and  teach- 
ing areas.  The  commission  will  determine  the 
schedule  of  payments  by  instalments  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  of  the  renovation  or  new 
construction.  As  announced  when  supple- 
mentary estimates  were  before  the  House, 
grants  amounting  to  S3  million  have  been 
provided  already  for  these  special  teaching 
areas  in  six  hospitals. 

A  special  capital  grant  of  $75  per  bed 
was  again  made  to  all  public  hospitals  in 
1964  for  a  total  amount  of  $2,823,450. 

Standard  ward  costs  to  the  insurance  plan 
for  care  in  public  hospitals  in  1963  was 
$251,877,052.  In  1964,  it  is  estimated  the 
comparable  figure  will  be  $283,100,000.  Total 
plan  costs  for  general  hospitals  in  1964  are 
estimated  to  be  $306,200,000,  as  compared  to 
$273,900,000  in  1963.  When  you  add  to  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  costs  for  mental  and 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  all  of  which  are  in- 
cluded in  our  hospital  insurance  plan,  these 
costs  are  $70,110,000,  and  we  have  a  total 
expenditure  of  $376,310,000. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  a  point  of  order,  I  would  ask  whether  it 
is  not  incumbent  on  any  hon.  Minister  who 
presents  his  estimates  to  this  House  to  either 
present  them  slowly  enough  so  that  the  people 
in  the  House  can  understand  them,  or  to  put 
the  effort  into  it  to  make  it  understandable. 
What  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  in  the  last 
few  minutes  is  completely  incomprehensible 
I  am  certain,  to  all  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
deliberately  gone   over  this   rapidly  because 


the  figures  are  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  reading  them  off  to  make 
them  comprehensible,  but  I  would  like  to 
advise  the  hon.  member  through  you,  sir,  that 
I  have  stood  in  this  House  for  ten  years  and 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  been 
told  that  what  I  said  was  incomprehensible. 
I  think  I  will  take  the  hon.  member  aside 
and  give  him  a  few  lessons  in  language. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point 
of  order,  I  was  asking  you  if  it  is  not  the 
obligation  of  any  hon.  Minister  who  presents 
his  estimates  in  this  House  to  present  them 
in  an  intelligible  manner.  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  would  usurp 
the  position  of  the  chair  by  answering  the 
(juestion   himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  estimated  costs  for 
1965  are:  general  hospital  care  $357,800,000; 
and  mental  and  tuberculosis  hospital  care 
$74,247,000;  for  a  total  of  $432,047,000. 

Sources  of  revenue  for  1964  are  estimated 
as  follows:  premiums  $105,000,000;  federal 
government  $141,200,000;  and  provincial  gov- 
ernment $130,110,000;  for  a  total  of  $376,- 
310,000. 

Regarding  additional  insured  services,  as 
already  stated,  PKU  testing  of  all  infants  will 
be  done  as  an  insured  service  under  the 
hospital  plan  where  the  hospital  laboratory  is 
equipped  and  staffed  to  do  this  work.  This 
service  will  begin  July  1,  1965.  In  addition, 
we  plan  to  provide  as  an  insured  service,  the 
routine  Papanicolau  smear  to  all  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  65  admitted  to 
hospital.  This  test  is  a  simple  one  to  detect 
cancer  of  the  uterine  cervix.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  test  is  difficult  and  requires  special 
training  of  the  pathologists  and  technicians 
doing  the  work.  The  Ontario  cancer  founda- 
tion finances  the  cost  of  this  training  and  it 
is  planned  to  expand  this  service  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  all  women  at  risk.  This  is  one 
type  of  cancer  which,  if  found  early,  responds 
well  to  treatment.  This  service  will  also  begin 
July  1,   1965. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Is  the  test 
compulsory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  it  is  not. 

A  further  extension  of  benefits  under  the 
hospital  care  insurance  plan  will  be  the  ex- 
tension of  coverage  to  include  as  dependants 
under  the  family  coverage  all  those,  up  to 
age  21  years,  attending  educational  and/or 
training  institutions  where  they  do  not  receive 
wages  or  salary.  This  is  estimated  to  cost  $3.5 
million  in  lost  premiums,  and  will  become 
effective  September  1,  1965. 
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Nursing  and  nurse  education  has  been  the 
subject  of  intensive  study  and  activity  in  the 
department  through  the  hospital  services 
commission  during  the  past  year.  Having 
been  advised  and  having  accepted  the  advice 
that  we  should  double  the  number  of  gradu- 
ate nurses  from  our  diploma  schools  in  the 
next  five  years,  studies  of  existing  schools 
were  embarked  upon.  From  these  we  have 
learned  that: 

(1)  Existing  schools  can  increase  enrol- 
ment this  fall  by  about  600  students  without 
additional  classrooms,  teachers  or  residences. 

(2)  Three  regional  schools  have  been  given 
approval  and  this  will  answer  the  question  of 
my  hon.  friend  from  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr. 
Farquhar).  (a)  Hamilton  and  district  school 
at  Chedoke  hospital  opened  last  September 
with  21  students.  It  will  double  enrolment 
this  fall  and  then  will  steadily  increase  intake 
to  100  students  annually.  The  reason  for  the 
delay  is  that  additional  building  is  necessary 
and  this  is  going  forward  now.  (b)  Quo  Vadis 
school  of  nursing,  which  is  a  unique  experi- 
ment, began  operation  last  September  with 
an  intake  of  30  students.  It  is  proposed  to 
enrol  40  this  September,  and  additional  tem- 
porary property  is  being  acquired  by  this 
government  for  their  use  and  for  the  use  of 
this  school,  pending  the  development  of  plans 
for  the  permanent  school.  This  school  too  is 
anticipated  to  steadily  increase  its  enrolment 
to  the  point  where  it  can  graduate  at  least 
100  students  every  year,  but  this  will  call  for 
some  new  buildings,  (c)  Humber  memorial 
school  of  nursing  has  been  given  approval.  It 
will  operate  as  a  day  school  at  least  to  begin 
with,  with  an  ultimate  enrolment  of  100  stu- 
dents annually.  Then  it  will  be  recalled, 
through  The  Department  of  Education— (d) 
Ryerson  polytechnical  school  of  nursing 
started  September  1964,  another  new  experi- 
ment with  16  students,  and  it  is  expected  will 
enrol  50  students  in  September  1965. 

During  1965  we  plan  to  approve  the  de- 
velopment of  further  regional  schools  at 
Ottawa,  Sudbury  and  North  York.  In  each 
case,  it  is  planned  to  enrol  100  students 
annually. 

Lest  some  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  are  somewhat  confused  by  certain 
reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
witliin  the  last  few  days,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  figure  of  24 
regional  schools  meant  that  18  existing 
schools  will  convert  from  single  hospital 
schools  to  regional  schools;  they  are  not  to  be 
new  schools.  It  is  simply  an  expansion  of 
their  activity  and  function,  to  take  on  the 
regional  function.  The  new  schools  are  those 
which  I  have  announced  here. 


At  least  100  additional  bursaries  will  be 
provided  for  the  next  academic  year  to 
encourage  nurses  to  seek  higher  education  to 
prepare  them  for  positions  of  greater  respon- 
sibilities. Special  courses  to  assist  in  the  up- 
grading of  present  teachers  will  be  launched 
this  year  under  the  aegis  of  the  college  of 
nurses  for  Ontario  and  all  the  university 
schools  of  nursing  are  presently  in  discussion 
with  us,  seeking  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing their  enrolment,  and  graduation  of 
nurses  prepared  to  teach  and  assume  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  the  profession. 

For  the  record,  I  want  to  give  the  actual 
numbers  of  graduating  nurses  over  the  past 
four  years:  1962,  2,186;  1963,  2,292;  1964, 
2,480;  and  1965,  2,650. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  in 
the  brief  space  of  time  which  I  feel  I  can 
take,  I  have  only  been  able  to  touch  the 
highlights  and  to  place  a  little  more  emphasis 
on  the  things  that  we  are  embarking  upon  in 
the  ensuing  year  and  if  I  have  spoken  un- 
intelligibly, sir,  I  can  assure  you  that  before 
I  come  back  here  next  year,  I  will  have 
learned  to  speak  Gaelic,  so  that  everyone  will 
understand  me. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  quite 
understand  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
wanting  the  hon.  Minister  to  talk  in  a  manner 
that  can  be  understood,  because  the  hon. 
Minister  had  no  sooner  started  to  speak  than 
I  found  him  very  hard  to  follow  and  I  sent 
to  his  friends  under  the  gallery  there  for  a 
copy  of  his  speech.  I  was  not  able  to  find  one, 
but  I  was  able  to  get  one  from  the  press 
gallery  and  as  a  result  was  able  to  follow  the 
hon.  Minister  a  little  more  closely. 

But  I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  and  the  others  in  this  House, 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  hon.  Minister,  I  am  sure, 
talked  fast  was  there  was  not  very  much  in 
the  way  of  concrete  evidence  that  this  prov- 
ince is  meeting  the  major  health  problems  it 
has  to  meet.  So  this  is  one  reason  for  talking 
fast. 

He  is  like  the  clergyman  that  goes  on  cir- 
cuit on  a  Sunday  and  gives  the  same  sermon 
in  each  of  the  three  places,  and  because  he 
talks  so  fast  he  gives  it  all  over  again  on  the 
same  Sunday,  and  nobody  knows  the  diflPer- 
ence.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  has  told  us  about  his 
accomplishments. 

The  real  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  have  not  come  to  grips  with  the  major 
health  problems  or  the  major  social  problems 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
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The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  said  that 
hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
I  think  that  was  his  opening  remark,  and 
when  I  come  back  to  speak  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  health,  I  come  back  to  a 
problem  that  I  first  spoke  about  the  first  time 
I  was  ever  on  my  feet  in  this  House  back 
in  1960.  In  the  Budget  debate  I  have  always 
spoken  on  it,  and  certainly  on  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Health  I  have  always 
spoken  on  it.  The  real  tragedy  I  find  in  this 
province  is  that  so  little  is  being  done  with 
this  major  problem. 

We  have  heard  that  a  little  is  being  done 
ior  retarded  children,  how  they  are  going 
to  move  80  patients  to  Fort  William  and  they 
are  going  to  move  10  to  Plainsfield.  After 
all  the  talk  and  tragedy  at  Smiths  Falls,  after 
we  had  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  one  or  two 
children  there,  after  the  great  public  uproar, 
we  finally  get  a  little  done. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  talked  about 
mental  hospitals,  the  old  hospitals  in  the 
Toronto  area,  the  old  hospital  in  Woodstock, 
the  old  hospital  in  London,  we  see  little  or 
nothing  being  done  in  that  regard.  I  admit 
some  patients  have  been  moved  from  London 
and  there  is  some  building  going  on  in  that 
area,  but  it  is  going  on  so  slowly  that  the 
space  provided  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
demands  of  our  population. 

Once  again  we  see  brought  to  the  fore- 
front, Mr.  Chairman,  this  mess,  literally,  the 
public  scandal  that  is  at  999  Queen.  It  is  not 
until  a  patient  escapes  and  shoots  himself, 
or  there  is  a  coroner's  inquest  into  the  death 
of  a  patient  at  999  Queen,  that  once  again 
this  great  problem  is  brought  into  the  public 
focus.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
public  apathy  to  this  whole  problem  of  mental 
health  and  it  is  not  until  someone's  brother, 
or  sister,  or  father  is  taken  to  999  Queen  that 
it  hits  that  family,  that  they  see  what  a 
snake  pit  that  999  Queen  Street  actually  is. 

Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  Chairman,  had  only 
Ijeen  on  the  Throne  a  very  few  years  when 
999  Queen  Street  was  built.  It  was  built  in 
1846,  and  despite  the  fact  of  that  new  wing 
sitting  out  in  front,  which  is  really  a  recep- 
tion wing  and  is  for  the  most  part  administra- 
tive offices,  the  old  building,  as  it  was  in  1846, 
still  stands;  despite  all  the  improved  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  in  constructing  buildings, 
despite  all  the  knowledge  that  we  have  in 
bringing  about  cures  for  those  who  are 
mentally  ill  and  in  their  treatment,  we  have 
done  very  little  or  nothing  at  999.  It  is  typical 
of  the  approach  of  this  government  to  the 
whole  problem  as  it  exists. 

Again,    Queen    Victoria    was    still    on    the 


Throne  and  was  going  to  be  on  the  Throne 
for  another  10  years  when  the  hospital  at 
New  Toronto  was  built.  Whitby,  relatively 
modern,  was  built  in  1920.  This  is  the  type 
of  building  that  serves  a  wealthy  community 
like  the  city  of  Toronto.  London,  another 
wealthy  area,  has  certainly  got  an  extremely 
old  hospital. 

You  certainly  cannot  blame  the  personnel 
who  are  inside  those  hospitals  trying  to  work, 
especially  when  you  meet  a  distinguished 
superintendent  like  the  superintendent  in 
London.  I  know  when  I  was  on  the  committee 
going  into  the  causes  of  the  aging  and  the 
problems  of  the  aging,  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  him.  We  were  all  impressed,  and 
yet  we  also  were  all  shocked  when  we  saw 
the  facilities  with  which  that  man  had  to 
work.  In  some  cases  they  had  outdoor  porches 
for  the  patients.  These  had  been  boarded  up 
in  order  to  make  the  extra  bed  space  that 
should  have  been  supplied  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Admittedly,  London  is  not  as  crammed  as 
it  was,  but  it  is  still  even  today  a  scandal 
and  despite  the  new  building  that  is  going 
on  they  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

When  you  go  back  to  999  Queen  Street 
and  see  the  crammed  wards,  there  is  hardly 
space  enough  between  the  beds  for  an  at- 
tendant to  walk  to  change  the  beds.  I  have 
seen  these  instances,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  families  have  been  shocked. 

I  know  I  mentioned  one  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister in  this  House  and  he  said  I  should  not 
have  brought  it  up.  Perhaps  the  government 
wants  us  to  keep  our  mouths  shut  and  say 
nothing,  bvit  I  think  when  the  public  is  aware, 
and  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware, 
of  the  mismanagement  of  our  mental  hospitals 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  not  only  at  the 
present  time  but  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
they  are  going  to  demand  that  this  public 
scandal  be  cleaned  up. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
survey  hospital  needs  for  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, in  part  11,  even  in  their  rather  con- 
servative wording  estimated  that  999  Queen 
Street  had  400  patients  too  many  in  the 
hospital.  I  know  Dr.  Christie,  the  superin- 
tendent, once  admitted  to  the  press  200 
people  in  999  Queen  alone  were  there  simply 
because  they  were  too  old  and  there  was  no 
place  for  them  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen  some  of  our 
homes  for  the  aged  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario that  have  been  built  recently,  and  I  know 
if  a  department  wants  to  do  something,  if 
the  government  wants  to  do  something,  they 
can  build  homes  for  people  who,  by  necessity, 
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have  to  li\e  in  an  institution,  that  are  decent, 
that  are  clean  and  do  not  have  that  frightful 
smell  of  old  a<j;c.  Yet  \()u  see  those  old  build- 
ings so  similar,  like  the  buildings  at  Orillia. 
Before  the\  were  torn  down,  I  was  in  those 
buildinus— they  w tre  torn  dow n  e\'entually,  the 
older  ones  at  Orillia,  after  there  was  a  great 
publiv  uproar.  Even  after  tlie  children  had 
been  Uiken  out  and  the  windows  were  open, 
it  still  slank-just  the  same  way  that  999 
Queen  smells.  When  \ou  have  a  building 
with  wooden  floors,  built  in  1846,  with  hter- 
ally  hundreds  of  people,  thousands  of  people 
over  a  period  of  years,  who  are  incontinent 
:J«)ing  through  it,  obviously  no  detergent  in 
the  world  is  going  to  clean  up  the  smell. 

This  is  999  Queen  today  and  as  it  has  been 
lor  years  and  years  despite  the  protests  of 
man>'  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  and 
despite  the  protests  of  many  of  the  public. 

Again,  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  building  is  not  the  most  important  thing, 
it  is  the  personnel  inside;  but  despite  all  the 
fine  people  that  do  work  in  999  Queen, 
despite  the  vohmtary  help  they  have,  they 
ate  so  thoroughly  understaffed  and  they  are 
working  in  facilities  which  are  not  conducive 
to  attracting  people  who  want  to  work  there 
and  stay. 

E\en  as  \'Ou  go  in  to  the  dining  room 
where  the  staff  eat  dinner,  there  is  always 
that  heavy  ancient  smell.  Again,  when  I 
compare  999  Queen  w  ith  some  of  the  homes 
for  elderly  citizens  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
difference  and  that  we  can  do  it  if  we  will 
it,  if  we  would  quit  keeping  our  head  in  the 
sand  and  ignoring  this  very  major  problem. 

Even  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  our  Toronto 
psychiatric  hospital  was  built  away  back  in 
1925—43  years  ago.  At  long  last  we  are  going 
to  have  a  new  psychiatric  hospital  here  in 
Toronto.  After  years  and  years  of  being  an- 
nounced, it  is  finally  coming!  We  are  glad  to 
see  it,  but  it  shows  what  slow  and  what  minc- 
ing steps  the  province  of  Ontario  takes  in  this 
very  major  problem. 

As  has  so  often  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  32,()()()  patients  a  year  in  our  mental 
hospitals— about  one-half  of  our  entire  hospital 
poptilation  are  mental  patients— and  on  these 
people  we  spend  $8  a  day  per  patient,  on 
those  who  are  in  general  hospitals  we  spend 
approximately  $30  a  day.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  again  and  again  various  organiza- 
tions have  emphasized  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic loss  of  people  who  are  incarcerated, 
who,  in  many  cases,  could  be  working  but  ar(^ 
not  working.  We  think  of  the  crimes,  the 
suicides  and  the  cost  of  the  administration  of 


justice  because  of  mental  disturbance,  but  we 
still  sit  back  and  do  not  attack  this  problem 
as  it  shoidd  be  attacked. 

I  think  1  have  used  the  illustration  that  if 
we  could  save  the  money  that  mental  illness 
costs  in  Canada,  the  income  tax  of  everybody 
making  up  to  $5,000  a  year  could  be  can- 
celled. This  is  what  it  costs  Canada;  and  in 
proportion,  Ontario  being  the  largest  province, 
that  is  what  it  costs  us. 

The  hon.  Minister  and  many  hon.  members 
in  the  government  know  these  figures  as 
v\'ell  as  I  do,  they  knew  them  probably  long 
before  I  was  ever  around.  What  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me,  is  that  they  have  dragged  their 
feet  tor  so  long  and  done  so  little. 

E\en  today,  the  metropolitan  hospital 
survey  said  that  over  1,000  people— 1,109 
people— are  kept  in  our  mental  hospitals  who 
should  not  be  there.  In  other  words,  in  some 
cases  it  is  not  mental  illness,  it  is  just  old 
age.  I  have  been  through  our  homes  for  the 
aged  and  seen  people  who  are  senile  and  I 
wonder  how  it  is  that  some  have  been  lucky 
to  get  in  a  new  home  for  the  aged,  as  they 
are  in  some  districts  in  Ontario,  and  others 
are  locked  up  in  Woodstock  or  in  London 
mental  hospital  or  at  Queen  Street  or  in 
Whitby.  It  is  a  matter  of  luck! 

If  we  are  to  encourage  people,  and  by 
"people"  I  mean  professional  personnel,  to 
work  with  those  who  are  really  mentally  ill 
and  can  be  cured,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  some  type  of  classification  so  that  people 
in  our  mental  hospitals  can  receive  far  better 
treatment.  For  example,  in  999  Queen  there 
are  1,247  patients,  at  least  400  more  than 
there  should  be,  and  of  these  only  676  are 
what  might  be  called  active  treatment  cases. 
Active  treatment  patients  are  those  for  whom 
josychiatrists  can  do  something.  It  is  this 
group,  the  676  that  can  be  worked  on,  who 
can  receive  intensive  treatment. 

But  how  can  any  psychiatrist,  any  profes- 
sional person,  have  the  time  when  they  are 
short  staffed  and  when  they  have  almost  twice 
as  many  as  they  should  have  for  such  treat- 
ment services?  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
custody,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  changing  wet 
beds  instead  of  practising  psychiatry.  It  is 
no  wonder  you  have  a  tremendous  profes- 
sional turnover  among  the  men  who  could 
really  do  something. 

Despite  the  fact  they  have  very  good  men 
at  the  hospital  in  New  Toronto,  very  out- 
standing men  who  have  done  some  outstand- 
ing research  at  that  hospital,  the  same 
situation  applies.  They  have  996  beds,  but 
they  have  only  458  what  they  might  again 
call    active    psychiatric    cases.      In    Whitby, 
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1,562  people  are  crammed  into  the  hospital; 
1,562,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  which  only  about 
950  actually  receive  active  treatment. 

So  you  see  that  in  our  mental  hospitals 
in  many  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  keeping  people 
in  custody,  rather  than  treatment.  After 
seeing  999  Queen  for  a  great  part  of  my  life 
as  I  have  driven  by,  it  has  become  to  me  a 
symbol  similar  to  Mercer  in  the  matter  of 
reform  institutions.  Even  though  buildings 
are  secondary  and  personnel  are  the  most 
important,  you  can  have  a  situation  where  a 
building  becomes  so  old,  so  decrepit  that  it 
becomes  a  hindrance  in  trying  to  cure  or  help 
the  people  that  you  want  to  help. 

I  hope,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman)  says,  that  they 
are  going  to  demolish  Mercer.  I  hope  that 
in  the  immediate  future  they  demolish  that 
back  part  of  the  building  at  999  Queen  that 
was  built  in  1846.  As  long  as  either  one  of 
those  two  buildings  stands  it  in  a  blot  on  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  yet  we 
hear  no  mention  of  this  building  at  999 
going.  Let  us  remember  this:  We  may  say 
we  have  so  many  beds,  and  even  then  we  are 
away  short  under  our  present  circumstances; 
but  we  might  also  say,  what  kind  of  beds? 
When  we  see  these  beds  crammed  into  wards 
we  cannot  under  any  circumstances  say  that 
this  is  proper  mental  care.  Even  if  it  is 
admitted  that  many  people  in  our  mental 
hospitals  are  human  vegetables,  at  least  they 
are  still  human  beings  and  tliey  deserve  to 
be  treated  as  human  beings.  Even  for  the 
sake  of  their  families,  give  them  some  dignity 
in  their  last  days. 

We  have  talked  over  the  years  about  the 
crowding  in  our  mental  hospitals  and  I  know 
the  hon.  Minister  often  thinks,  "Well,  it  is 
just  the  politicians  talking,"  but  let  us  turn 
to  what  they  say  about  mental  care  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  in  a  report  by  the  committee 
for  survey  of  hospital  needs  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  They  say  this: 

With  regard  to  the  types  of  patients,  it 
should  be  noted  that,  while  a  step  forward 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  physical 
separation  of  patients  undergoing  psychi- 
atric treatment  and  those  not  undergoing 
such,  by  the  use  of  residential  units  and 
approved  homes,  yet  the  patient  popula- 
tion is  still  fairly  heterogeneous.  Psy- 
chotics,  psychoneurotics,  alcoholics,  mental 
defectives,  epileptics  and  old  and  adoles- 
cent patients  with  various  other  diagnosis, 
are  often  grouped  together,  a  situation 
which  has  presented  some  serious  prob- 
lems. In  many  cases,  the  problems  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  overcrowding  on 


the  wards  and  by  the  lack  of  staff,  especi- 
ally on  evening  and  night  shifts. 

You  know,  when  I  read  a  thing  like  that  in 
\ery  conser\'ative  and  restrained  language, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  believe 
attendants  and  former  attendants  who  tell  me, 
"On  a  night  shift  I  had  to  look  after  120 
patients  and  close  to  20  per  cent  of  them 
have  been  bed  patients."  How  can  one  man 
on  a  night  shift  properly  look  after  120 
disturbed  people?  Obviously  with  one-fifth 
of  them  in  bed  and  unable  to  move,  the 
evening  or  night  is  spent  in  changing  beds. 
Is  it  any  wonder  it  is  difficult  to  get  attend- 
ants or  that  the  patients  are  escaping  from 
999  Queen  or  tliat  when  they  die,  they  seem 
to  have  to  have  a  coroner's  inquest?  Is  this 
not  an  obvious  reason?  And  we  are  told 
that,  with  the  attendants  working  at  999,  we 
have  a  turnover  of  42  per  cent  per  year.  I 
have  heard  it  estimated  at  50  per  cent.  How 
can  you  have  any  staff  morale  if  you  have 
such  conditions  as  that  going  on? 

The  hon.  Minister  might  say,  "Well,  my 
wage  scale  is  bound  by  the  civil  service." 
Surely  to  heavens  the  government  can  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  have  attendants  who  have  some 
reasonably  good  training.  Often,  new  Can- 
adians get  the  job  and  some  of  them  are 
fairly  well  educated;  but  for  them  it  is  a 
stop-over.  They  land  in  the  country,  they 
get  a  job  in  a  hospital,  they  see  a  better 
opportunity  before  too  long  and  naturally 
they  leave.  And  whether  they  come  from 
abroad  or  are  born  here,  it  is  obvious  that 
tliey  are  all  of  the  same  mind,  they  want  to 
get  out  of  there— with  a  turnover  of  42  per 
cent.  Again  I  say,  at  times  it  is  as  high  as 
50  per  cent. 

After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  maximum 
amount  allowed  to  a  man  with  a  family  on 
welfare  is  $3,600  a  year  and  yet  if  you  go 
and  work  for  The  Department  of  Health  in 
one  of  our  mental  hospitals  and  you  are  a 
trainee  attendant,  for  the  first  two  years  you 
get  from  $3,120  to  $3,240,  so  even  after 
working  there  two  years,  you  get  $360  less 
than  if  you  were  on  welfare.  How  can  a 
system  be  run  properly  if  this  is  the  organ- 
ization? Mr.  Chairman,  the  blame  and  the 
fault  is  strictly  on  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
and  on  The  Department  of  Health.  He  has 
been  there  for  several  years  and  no  matter 
what  mess  he  inherited,  he  has  certainly  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  straighten  out  a 
scandalous  situation. 

An  attendant,  even  after  he  is  fully  fledged, 
is  still  making  $3,480-$  120  less  than  if  he 
had  .a  family  and  was  on  welfare. 
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Again  we  have  to  smarten  up  and  see  to  it 
that  we  have  a  decent  system.  Again  I  point 
out  the  comparison  with  our  general  hos- 
pitals: We  spend  $8  a  day  on  a  mental 
patient  and  we  spend  approximately  $30  a 
da>-  on  someone  in  a  general  hospital. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  he  believes  that 
mental  patients  should  be  treated  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  who  are  suffering  from  a 
physical  illness.  Well  then,  why  does  he  not 
sec  to  it  that  they  are  treated  in  the  same 
way?  Certainly  $8  worth  compared  to  $30 
is  a  comparison  that  is  shocking  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  have  discussed— and  I  know  the  hon. 
Minister  has  discussed  on  various  occasions— 
the  fact  that  we  should  have  outpatient  serv- 
ices. Certainly,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
are  all  in  favour  of  outpatient  services  and 
the  fact  that  the  general  hospitals  are  de- 
veloping psychiatric  wings  is  a  good  thing 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  But  let  us 
remember  that,  whether  or  not  we  develop 
psychiatric  wings  in  our  general  hospitals, 
which  is  a  good  thing,  we  are  still  going  to 
need  the  Ontario  mental  hospitals.  To  date, 
the  general  hospitals  have  normally  been 
taking  those  cases  that  are  easy  to  cure  or  of 
relatively  short  duration  in  a  hospital.  If 
they  are  very  serious  and  of  a  long  duration, 
they  are  obviously  going  to  the  Ontario  hos- 
pital. This  to  date  has  been  the  tendency 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  that  fact. 
If  we  think  that  by  letting  the  general  hos- 
pitals take  over  the  whole  problem,  our 
present  Ontario  hospitals  are  going  to  empty 
by  attrition,  we  are  sadly  mistaken,  because 
there  is  still  no  indication  that  long-term 
cases  are  going  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
general  hospitals  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Again,  after  a  long  struggle,  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  general  hospitals  are  taking  a 
more  active  interest  because  it  also  means 
that  the  local  practitioners,  the  general  prac- 
titioners, are  able  to  come  closer  to  the 
problem  of  mental  illness.  And  I  think  too 
that  there  is  a  tendency,  where  a  general 
practitioner  may  have  a  patient  who  should 
have  been  in  a  mental  hospital,  but  he  did 
not  like  to  put  him  or  her  there  because  of  a 
stigma,  he  will  now  send  that  patient  to  the 
psychiatric  wing  of  a  general  hospital.  There 
is  a  certain  amoimt  of  that. 

It  also  means  that  a  lot  of  people  who 
normally— because  of  the  stigma,  the  old- 
time  fear  of  mental  illness— would  stay 
hidden,  will  now  come  forward  because  of 
what  is  being  done  in  our  general  hospitals. 
Again,  I  urge  this  fact:  that  we  are  still  go- 
ing  to    need    our    major   mental   hospitals    in 


Ontario.  We  have  this  one  greater  problem 
in  the  matter  of  personnel  because  our 
Ontario  hospitals  are  not  that  pleasant  to 
work  in;  they  seem  backward  in  so  many 
things.  The  psychiatrists  have  been  leaving 
the  service  of  the  Ontario  government  and 
going  to  work  in  the  psychiatric  wings  of  the 
general  hospitals  where  the  working  facilities 
and  the  atmosphere  is  so  much  more  con- 
genial. 

In  one  respect,  we  give  grants  for  these 
psychiatric  wings  of  the  general  hospitals, 
and  we  are  building  up  competition  for 
personnel.  In  the  long  run  it  is  a  good  thing, 
but  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  compete  for  the  professional 
help  that  the  psychiatric  wing  of  the  general 
hospitals  will  take. 

Again,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  has 
mentioned,  I  think,  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  stay  in  the  mental  hospitals  has  been  de- 
creasing, which  again  is  a  good  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But  if  we  are  going  to  develop  a 
hospital  situation— at  least  a  mental  care 
situation— in  the  province  of  Ontario  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  much  further  in  the  after- 
care of  our  patients,  that  once  they  leave  the 
hospital  there  must  be  facilities  available  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  there  are  today. 
Again,  look  at  999  Queen.  They  have  an  out- 
patient service  there;  they  have  pioneered 
many  things  and  done  good  work,  but  they  are 
in  cramped  quarters  and  they  have  about 
2,000  patients  a  year  for  their  outpatient 
facilities.  Any  members  who  have  seen  those 
facilities  will  know  that  they  work  under  a 
tremendous  handicap,  and  yet,  by  keeping 
people  coming  to  the  outpatient  facilities,  by 
seeing  to  it  that  they  get  the  tranquilizing 
drugs  and  the  other  drugs  that  are  required, 
we  are  keeping  down  the  cost  of  our  mental 
hospital  system.  But  if  we  look  at  the  facili- 
ties that  we  have  for  our  people— the  out- 
patient facilities— it  will  be  found  they  are 
very,  very  inadequate,  and  especially  when 
it  comes  to  children,  a  point  on  which  I 
should  like  to  dwell  in  a  short  time. 

Even  one  of  the  doctors  in  the  service  of 
the  Ontario  government,  Dr.  J.  S.  Protten, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Ontario  hospital  at 
Kingston,  has  pointed  out  that  by  giving  short 
stays  in  Ontario  hospitals  without  having 
proper  facilities  of  after-care,  we  are  creating 
a  new  major  problem.  In  the  old  days  the 
Ontario  hospitals  followed  the  policy  of 
closed  doors— keep  everything  locked  up.  And 
then  we  went  to  the  open  door  which  we 
all  want,  but  in  fact  what  we  are  getting  is 
the  policy  of  the  revolving  door— they  are  go- 
ing out  of  the  hospital  and  very  shortly  they 
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are  going  back  in— and  why?  I  will  quote 
from  what  Dr.  Protter  says  in  an  article 
written  very  recently.  After  all,  he  is  a  man 
in  our  own  service,  a  superintendent  of  one 
of  our  hospitals  and  should  have  a  grasp  of 
the  situation. 

With  active  programmes  of  therapy  and 
changed  attitudes  the  hospitals  are  now 
discharging  about  75  per  cent  of  new 
admissions  in  about  three  months  but  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  disservice  to  our 
patients.  Hospital  outpatient,  community 
psychiatric,  medical  social  work  and  re- 
habilitation services  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  or  suflBciently  integrated  with 
psychiatric  hospitals  to  provide  adequate 
after-care  which  the  patients  need.  These 
may  be  psychological  supports,  vocational 
assistance,  counselling,  psychotherapy,  med- 
ication, and  so  on.  Readmission  rates  are 
rapidly  reaching  35  to  50  per  cent  of 
returns  of  former  patients  within  weeks 
or  a  few  months  of  leaving  hospital.  The 
American  five-state  study  and  other  reports 
—that  is  the  Carmichael  report— indicate 
that  readmission  rates  may  easily  be  re- 
duced to  15  per  cent  or  less,  given  adequate 
organization  and  services  and  facilities  to 
provide   continuing   community   care. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  this  province  just 
do  not  have  those  after-care  facilities  nor  do 
we  seem  to  have  made  a  very  substantial  be- 
ginning in  coming  to  grips  with  this  major 
problem,  because  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  are  the  first  to  admit  that  we  want  to 
see  the  patients  released  from  hospital  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  realize  that  if  they  are 
helping  themselves— and  after  all  this  is  the 
main  thing  for  government,  not  to  give  this 
assistance  as  pie  in  the  sky,  but  to  help 
people  help  themselves  and  if  people  are  out 
of  the  hospitals  working,  paying  taxes,  they 
are  certainly  helping  not  only  themselves  but 
the  taxpayers  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

We  in  this  province  do  not  have  a  vigorous 
after-care  programme.  We  know  from  various 
studies  that  have  been  made  how  we  lack 
the  outpatient  facilities  in  the  province  of 
Ontario;  and,  I  assume,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  active  steps  are  taken  by  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health. 

Just  to  give  an  example  of  that.  Epileptics 
in  the  province  of  Ontario— I  believe  there 
are  approximately  25,000  of  them.  Very  little 
has  been  done  by  government  to  help  this 
group  and  yet  the  vast  majority  of  them  can 
be  kept  working  if  they  were  helped  and 
if  the  public  were  educated.  We  keep  most 
of  the  severe  cases  of  epilepsy  in  Woodstock. 


In  the  1930s  they  built  a  school  to  help 
train  the  younger  epileptics.  They  no  sooner 
got  the  school  up  than  war  broke  out,  and 
they  emptied  St.  Thomas  and  put,  I  believe, 
TB  patients  in  what  was  going  to  be  the 
school  for  the  epileptics.  They  have  never 
returned  the  school  to  the  epileptics.  Again, 
here  is  a  group  that  could  be  helped  and 
could  be  assisted.  We  find  in  Woodstock 
another  old  hospital  crammed  with  patients 
where  the  doctors  and  personnel  concerned 
can  do  very  little  in  comparison  with  what 
could  be  done  with  the  knowledge  that 
modern  science  has  given  to  us  in  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly 
on  this  subject  of  Fred  Fawcett.  Fred  Fawcett 
has  become  a  symbol  that  makes  us  all 
wonder  what  is  really  going  on  in  our  mental 
institutions.  I  do  not  doubt  the  word  or  the 
opinion,  for  a  moment,  of  the  doctors  or 
the  psychiatrists  in  the  service  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  think,  many  of  them  are 
outstanding,  and  I  think  it  is  often  unfair 
to  say,  "Well,  he  gave  such-and-such  an 
opinion  because  he  is  a  government  psychia- 
trist." I  do  not  go  along  with  this.  But  I  do 
think  that  under  our  present  situation,  you 
put  a  psychiatrist  working  for  the  government 
in  a  most  unenviable  situation.  Here  we  have 
the  situation  of  a  man  who  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  using  firearms  and  then  was 
declared  to  be  mentally  disturbed  and 
eventually  he  ended  up  in  one  of  our 
maximum  security  institutions;  he  was  said 
to  be  thoroughly  and  highly  dangerous;  he 
was  defended  by  good  legal  counsel;  he  was 
before  the  courts  on  various  occasions,  each 
time  declared  to  be  mentally  disturbed  to 
the  extent  that  he  was  dangerous  to  the 
public.  So  four  years  went  by  and  some  of 
us  here  were  disturbed  to  hear  about  it— not 
questioning  so  much  the  decision  of  the 
psychiatrists— but  when  first  we  heard  that 
there  was  a  witness  who  wanted  to  swear, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  had  already  sworn, 
that  the  man  was  not  even  carrying  a  gun! 
Surely  there  should  be  some  procedure  where 
such  a  case  could  be  heard,  even  to  decide 
if  there  was  a  legal  case  against  the  man; 
but  in  this  case,  nothing  was  done. 

First  of  all,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
said  they  were  not  going  to  reinvestigate  the 
case;  then  a  few  days  later  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  comes  forth  and  sets  up  a  committee. 
That  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  consisted 
of  three  distinguished  men— I  believe,  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart,  Dr.  Boothroyd  and  Dr. 
Markson.  This  matter  was  turned  over  to  a 
committee  and  the  next  thing  we  know, 
before  this   committee   comes  to  a  decision. 
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Dr.  Boyd,  who  bad  kept  Mr.  F'awcett  in- 
carcerated tliere  as  part  of  his  duties  in 
Penetan^i,  the  next  thing  we  know  Mr. 
Fawcett  is  back  on  his  farm. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  for  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  and  for  the  public,  to 
ask  why?  How  is  it  a  man  wlio  is  so  danger- 
ous, and  according  to  the  government,  it  is 
so  ob\ious  that  he  is  mentally  disturbed 
there  is  no  point  of  having  an  investigation, 
is  suddenly  released  and  back  on  his  farm? 

Without  questioning  the  good  intentions 
of  the  professional  staff  of  oiu-  Department 
of  Health,  who  again  I  say  are  very  able 
men,  I  repeat  that  our  system  of  keeping 
people  incarcerated  in  such  a  manner  is  a 
\'ery  dangerous  thing. 

V\'e  should  ha\e  in  this  province,  as  they 
have  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Saskatch- 
ewan, I  believe,  an  appc;;!  as  of  ri glit  for  an 
individual  incarcerated  in  a  mental  insti- 
tution, or  an  appeal  by  one  of  his  family  or 
someone  on  his  l^ehalf.  The  committee  that 
hears  that  appeal,  in  order  not  to  put  any 
government  official  in  any  invidious  position, 
should  consist  of  people  who  are  outside 
direct  government  emi)loy,  and  not  neces- 
sarily all  psychiatrists.  Again  I  think  tliat  in 
some  other  jurisdictions  they  have  psychia- 
trists and  lawyers  and  private  persons,  so 
that  in  this  way  there  is  no  question  that 
someone  is  being  held  in  a  wrong  manner. 

If  I  were  to  believe  every  letter  that  I 
receive  from  someone  in  a  mental  institution 
who  thought  that  they  were  being  falsely 
held,  I  would  be  knocking  on  the  door  of 
The  Department  of  Health  about  every 
second  week.  On  some  of  those  I  have  looked 
at  and  had  investigated,  I  have  nothing  to 
question;  again  I  say,  I  do  not  question  the 
professional  personnel  or  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  in  keeping  people  locked  up,  because 
they  are  crowded  to  the  rafters  anyway  and 
would  be  glad  to  release  them. 

But  you  must  do  two  things: 

Protect  the  public— you  cannot  turn  out  a 
man  whom  you  can  reasonably  expect,  no 
matter  how  normal  he  might  appear,  might 
be  completely  disturbed  in  some  subject. 
You  cannot  turn  him  loose,  you  have  to 
protect  the  public. 

Second,  you  must  protect  the  individual. 
You  must  not  only  be  just,  you  must  appear 
to  be  just;  and  in  the  Fred  Fawcett  case  you 
do  not  appear  to  be  just. 

This  whole  question  should  be  re-examined 
and  this  mess  that  the  department  got  itself 
into,  and  also  The  Attorney  General's  De- 
partment got  itself  into  over  Fred  Fawcett, 


should  be  cured  once  and  for  all  by  saying 
that  an  individual,  as  of  right,  should  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  a  board  that  is  outside 
immediate  government  employees;  not  only 
that  indi\idual  but  anyone  on  his  behalf  can 
appeal,  and  then  there  is  no  question. 

After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  appeals 
shoidd  be  inexpensive  and  they  should  not 
entail  long  court  proceedings;  but  at  least  the 
public  knows,  and  the  families  of  those 
peoplt  who  are  incarcerated  know,  that 
justice  is  being  done. 

The  exi^lanation  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
given  on  Fred  Fawcett  has  failed  utterly  and 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  questioned.  In  his  speech 
to  this  House  today  he  just  ignored  that 
whole  problem;  which  is  a  vital  problem, 
because  thousands  of  people  in  the  course 
of  time,  over  the  years,  are  in  our  mental 
institutions.  We  must  not  leave  any  doubt 
that  there  is  any  wrongdoing.  We  know  it 
can  happen  and  we  do  not  want  it  to  happen. 
We  should  set  up  the  necessary  safeguards 
to  protect  the  people  who  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  The  Department  of  Health. 

There  is  one  final  item  I  would  like  to 
discuss,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  in  regard 
to  the  utter  lack  of  facilities  for  mentally 
disturbed  children  and  for  teenagers  here  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Again,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Fred 
Fawcett,  who  becomes  a  symbol,  we  have 
the  case  of  this  Jamie  who  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  utter  lack  of  proper  facilities. 
When  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  was  asked 
what  they  were  going  to  do  about  him  and 
he  was  told  that  the  chief  was  down  at  the 
juvenile  court,  the  doctor  said,  "Well,  that 
is  quite  satisfactory  as  a  holding  operation." 

Well,  now,  I  do  not  think  the  people  in 
this  province  think  that  keeping  a  child  down 
in  the  family  court— and  this  turned  out  to  be 
quite  a  period  of  time— is  quite  satisfactory, 
either  as  a  holding  operation  or  any  other 
kind  of  operation.  It  is  a  shocking  operation 
that  this  has  to  happen  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Toronto,  and  with  the  wealth  of  Toronto.  If 
this  is  happening  in  a  wealthy  area  in 
Toronto,  heaven  knows  what  is  going  on  in 
the  rest  of  tlie  province  of  Ontario,  becatise 
we  have  gone  into  this  problem  and  it  crosses 
into  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  into 
The  Attorney  General's  Department  and 
to  Reform  Institutions— they  are  all  involved 
in  it.  I  think  it  is  time  you  all  got  together, 
these  four  departments,  to  try  to  bring  about 
some  solution. 

All  they  say  is:  "Well,  you  could  take  such 
a  child  to  Warrendale  if  there  was  space  for 
him."    Warrendale  is  reputed  to  have  an  85 
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per  cent  cure,  but  it  costs  $22  a  day.  After 
all,  if  the  child  had  a  broken  leg  and  went 
to  a  general  hospital  it  would  cost  about  $30 
a  day.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  if  you  do  not 
cure  these  disturbed  children  at  this  stage  of 
the  game,  you  are  going  to  be  keeping  that 
child,  either  in  your  mental  institutions  or 
in  your  jails,  as  long  as  that  child  is  alive. 

So  is  it  not  wiser  to  develop  facilities,  even 
if  it  costs  $22  a  day,  than  just  let  everything 
literally  go  to  pot,  which  is  what  has  been 
happening  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 
We  live  in  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
society  than  which  existed  when  the  present 
mental  health  set-up  was  conceived.  Imagine 
-1846,  1906,  1890;  these  are  the  dates  when 
so  many  of  our  major  institutions  were  built. 
There  is  much  of  the  Queen  Victoria  think- 
ing in  The  Department  of  Health  today,  this 
is  why  we  are  faced  with  shocking  examples 
such  as  Jamie  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  is  nothing  new!  In  1962  a  survey  of 
hospital  needs  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
uttered  opinions  on  what  was  not  being  done 
for  the  psychiatric  services  of  children  here 
in  the  province— this  was  more  particularly  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  but  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  that  after  reading 
the  detailed  and  extensive  work  done  by  the 
committee  for  the  survey  of  hospital  needs  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  what  we  need  is  a 
similar  survey  for  all  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Again,  if  you  have  a  wealthy  area 
with  all  these  inadequacies,  certainly  we 
must  know  that  the  rest  of  the  province  is 
in  a  sorry  state.  I  for  one  know  that  northern 
Ontario  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  field 
of  health  services  from  top  to  bottom. 

This  is  what  the  survey  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  said  about  the  treatment  for  emotion- 
ally disturbed  and  retarded  children: 

What  emerges  most  clearly  from  this 
study  of  the  facilities  and  requirements  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  is  the  com- 
plete inability  of  anyone  to  gauge  the 
needs  in  this  area  of  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment facilities. 

The  director  at  each  inpatient  service 
and  at  each  mental  health  clinic  was  well 
aware  of  greater  demands  on  the  surface 
than  the  staff  was  able  to  meet,  but  no  one 
had  a  clear  idea  of  how  great  the  lack  of 
facilities  seemed  to  be.  There  appears  to 
be  a  general  feeling  among  these  highly 
qualified  persons,  and  among  practising 
physicians,  that  the  volume  of  treatment 
services  for  disturbed  children  is  lagging 
so  far  behind  the  need  that  it  is  almost 
useless   to   refer   a   patient   for   immediate 


I  repeat  that: 

—among  practising  physicians  that  the 
volume  of  treatment  services  for  disturbed 
children  is  lagging  so  far  behind  the  need 
that  it  is  almost  useless  to  refer  a  patient 
for  immediate  care.  The  judges,  social 
workers  and  psychologists  at  the  family 
and  juvenile  court  feel  the  situation  to  be 
extremely  serious  and  of  great  urgency  and 
most  frustrating  in  the  face  of  an  immense 
problem. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  read  in  that  report, 
but  that  quotation  puts  it  in  capsule  form,  it 
sums  up  what  they  think  of  this  situation  and 
what  needs  to  be  done.  I  know  cases  that 
ha\'e  come  to  me  of  children  that  have  been 
disturbed  whom  they  will  not  keep  at  public 
school.  They  are  not  bad  enough  or  there  is 
not  room  enough  to  get  them  in  Thistletown, 
which  is  really  there  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, so  what  can  you  do?  This  child  stays 
at  home.  I  have  seen  a  case  like  this  for  my- 
self, and  yet  the  Ontario  association  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  recently  put 
out  a  brief  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
and  other  Ministers  citing  one  similar  case 
as   an  example. 

So  we  see  it  in  our  day-to-day  public  life 
and  we  do  not  necessarily  need  it  in  the 
briefs  that  are  presented  to  us,  but  it  shows 
that  at  last  a  group  like  the  Ontario  associa- 
tion for  emotionally  disturbed  children  are 
now  organized  and  coming  to  the  fore  and 
doing  something.  Recently  after  a  lot  of  hard 
work  they  were  able  to  raise  enough  money 
to  build  a  school  to  help  these  children  who 
are  emotionally  disturbed— again  not  retarded 
—but  emotionally  disturbed.  And  this  is  the 
pity  of  it.  We  know  that  when  children  are 
emotionally  disturbed  that  if  given  proper 
treatment  the  vast  majority  of  them  can  lead 
a  normal  life.  The  Warrendale  experiment 
seems  to  prove  that. 

There  are  many  pilot  projects  that  are  so- 
called  private  projects,  that  prove  to  my 
mind,  and  I  think  to  most  people,  that  some- 
thing can  be  done.  Again  I  think  it  is  time 
that  the  government  stepped  in  and  gave ' 
more  serious  leadership  to  this  problem  than 
they  have  in  the  past,  and  I  would  plead 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  that  the 
Ontario  association  for  disturbed  children 
get  the  support  it  should— first  in  the  school 
that  is  now  started,  but  in  a  greater  number 
of  schools  that  are  needed. 

The  classes  in  our  public  schools  or  in 
our  separate  schools  are  so  large  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  handle  a 
disturbed  child  who  really  needs  a  lot  of 
specialized  care,  and  so  the  only  solution  is 
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to  have  a  school  where  these  children  can 
receive  the  treatment  they  need. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  it  is  not  just  the 
humanitarian  aspect  but  it  is  the  hard-boiled 
economic  fact  that  unless  you  get  these  chil- 
dren on  the  rails  when  they  are  young,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  face  a  far  more  expensive 
problem  when  they  are  older,  and  one  way  or 
another  the  taxpayer  is  going  to  have  to  foot 
the  bill.  It  is  far  more  prudent  to  seek  for  a 
solution  now  when  something  can  be  done 
than  to  wait  until  the  situation  becomes  in 
some  cases  utterly  hopeless  and  in  all  cases 
thoroughly   and    completely   expensive. 

Now,  I  would  just  like  to  mention  briefly 
one  or  two  remarks  in  this  brief  of  the  On- 
tario association  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  who  I  think  have  summed  up  the 
problem  quite  well.  They,  in  seeking  more 
funds  for  this  problem,  have  pointed  out 
the  various  projects  that  have  been  carried 
on— all  of  them  commend  very  highly  the 
rhistletown  project,  the  children's  village  in 
Scarborough,  that  is  the  Sacred  Heart  chil- 
dren's village  and  boys'  village,  and  as  I 
mentioned,  the  Warrendale  programme,  but 
they  say  this  at  page  7  of  their  brief: 

We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
in  view  of  results  obtained  by  most  treat- 
ment centres  the  province  and  the 
provincial  hospital  insurance  commission 
underwrites  the  entire  cost  of  a  child's 
care  at  Thistletown  while  paying  some- 
times less  than  half  the  cost  of  a  child's 
care  at  any  of  the  institutions  classified  as 
treatment  centres.  There  is  no  provision 
made  for  collecting  the  other  half.  If  the 
parent  can  pay  one  quarter  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  at  present  pays 
the   other   quarter. 

V\^(^ll,  again,  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  also  in  handling  such  problems,  maybe 
they  are  not  as  severe  as  Jamie,  because  it  is 
claimed  that  he  is  both  deaf  and  mute  and 
this  obviously  makes  it  a  very  extreme  case, 
but  if  more  guidance  clinics  were  available 
in  our  public  schools  we  would  have  far 
more  opportunity  to  reach  the  problem  of  the 
disturbed  child  sooner  than  we  do. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
is  estimated  that  between  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent  of  our  school  children  are  con- 
sidered emotionally  distiirbed.  In  fact,  in  some 
American  studies,  and  I  think  possibly  this 
is  a  bit  high-I  hope  it  is  high— they  say  it 
is  from  ten  to  20  per  cent.  This  means  that 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  children  who 
now  need  some  form  of  attention.  A  lot  of 
them  are  not  extreme  cases  and  if  nipped  in 
the  bud  can  be  solved  very  easily  and  very 


quickly.  So  if  these  guidance  centres  were 
established  in  our  public  schools  to  a  greater 
extent  they  would  do  even  more  good  than 
some  of  the  outpatient  clinics  in  our  general 
hospitals. 

The  fact  that  they  are  going  to  hospitals 
makes  a  lot  of  children  afraid  to  go,  whereas 
if  clinics  were  to  be  held  within  the  school 
walls,  there  is  maybe  to  them  not  the  stigma 
that  sometimes  seems  to  apply  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  mentioned 
these  three  items,  our  mental  hospitals,  the 
Fred  Fawcett  case  and  this  case  of  Jamie  be- 
cause they  sum  up  to  me  three  of  the  many 
inadequacies  of  this  Department  of  Health. 
There  is  so  much  to  discuss  and  there  are 
so  many  points  that  one  would  like  to  pick 
in  discussing  this  problem  of  health  services 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  that  it  is 
often  hard  to  know  in  which  the  government 
has  done  the  poorest.  But  again  I  say  the 
snake  pit  at  such  places  as  999  Queen 
have  been  with  us  for  well  over  100  years 
and  it  has  been  with  us  because  of  public 
apathy,  but  worse  still  because  of  the  lack 
of  leadership.  And  despite  the  fact  that  since 
World  War  II  so  many  more  cures,  so  many 
more  scientific  devices  and  therapeutic 
treatments  have  been  learned,  that  we 
know  so  much  more  can  be  done,  yet 
when  we  go  through  an  old  building  like 
999  Queen  or  the  hospital  at  London,  we 
see  that  they  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  niggardly  policy  of  the  government  in 
their  approach  to  this  problem  is  a  shame  on 
the  people  of  the  province;  and  it  is  a  shame 
on  all  of  us  in  this  House  regardless  of  our 
party,  because  we  are  all  a  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  regret  that  the  government 
has  been  as  weak  and  has  been  literally  turn- 
ing a  blind  eye  to  a  major  social  problem  that 
we  have  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and 
report  progress  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  tlie 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  order  of 
business   for  tomorrow,   I  would  inform  the 
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hon.  members  that  from  5  o'clock  until  6 
o'clock,  tomorrow  afternoon,  time  will  be 
reserved  for  items  under  the  heading,  "Other 
public  bills  and  orders"  and  if  matters  work 
out  as  we  expect  they  will,  the  same  hour 
on  Thursday  afternoon  will  be  reserved  as 
well. 

With  respect  to  the  order  of  business  to- 
morrow, commencing  at  10.30,  hon.  members 


of  the  House  should  be  prepared  for  second 
readings,  committee  of  the  whole  Hou.se,  and 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.15  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests  in  the  east  and  west 
galleries,  students  from  Chedoke  public 
school,  Hamilton;  and  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Memorial  public  school,  Wel- 
land. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  wonder  if  I  might  make  a  request 
through  you,  sir,  to  either  the  hon.  House 
leader  (Mr.  Rowntree)  or  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts).  Last  night  the  hon. 
House  leader,  with,  if  I  might  suggest  a 
broad  sweep  of  the  brush,  pretty  well  covered 
the  waterfront  and  told  us  that  the  business 
today  might  include  everything  which  really 
could  be  included  in  the  parliamentary  form. 

This  creates  some  difficulties,  as  I  am  sure 
he  appreciates,  for  the  Opposition,  in  that  we 
are  concerned  if  private  bills  should  come  up. 
The  hon.  members  want  to  study  them.  I 
just  raise  the  point  that  as  well  as  being 
general,  he  has  to  be  more  particular  in  tell- 
ing us  what  the  business  will  be. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  how  much  more 
specific  I  could  have  been  last  night.  I  re- 
ferred to  the  hour  of  5  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
which  would  be  set  aside  for  the  discussion 
of  "Other  public  bilk  and  orders"  and  I  said: 
"And  in  addition  to  the  hour  tomorrow,  Tiies- 
day"— meaning  today— that  the  same  hour  on 
Thursday  would  be  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Thompson:  At  the  end  of  the  evening 
session  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  raise  this 
point,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  in- 
cludes private  members'  bills.  I  am  thinking 
of  resolutions  also.  These  are  of  concern  to 
us  as  well. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  used  the  phrase, 
"other  public  bills  and  orders,"  which  is  an 
item  that  covers  the  bills  advanced  by  private 
hon.  members,  and  which  is  the  same  group 
of  bills  which  was  discussed  on  two  other 
occasions  last  week. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 
Does  The  Hospital  Disputes  Labour  Arbitra- 
tion Act  apply  to  homes  for  the  aged? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer,  may  I  say  that  it  was  not  the  govern- 
ment's intention  to  include  homes  for  the 
aged  as  such  under  the  definition  of  a  hos- 
pital, as  it  applies  to  The  Hospital  Disputes 
Arbitration  Act.  I  think  I  made  reference 
to  the  definition  section  of  that  bill.  In  any 
event,  that  was  the  intention  behind  the 
legislation,  and  the  definition. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Therefore,  I  conclude  that 
it  does  not  cover  homes  for  the  aged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  is 
on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTIONS 
ACT,  1962-1963 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  154, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Children's  Institutions 
Act,  1962-1963. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  this  Act  carries  on  second 
reading,  I  think  that  there  are  one  or  two 
preliminary  comments  that  should  be  made. 

This  Act  holds  within  it  very  considerable 
possibilities.  The  amount  of  money  that  is 
being  provided  for  purposes  of  construction, 
on  a  100  per  cent  to  $5,000  bed  basis,  is  a 
very,  very  major  step,  and  I  hope  will  be  of 
sufficient  inducement  to  various  organizations 
to  avail  themselves  of  special  homes. 

The  amount  of  money  being  provided  on 
a  per  diem  subsidy  is  equally  significant;  but 
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is  frankly  suspect,  because  as  every  hon. 
member  of  this  Legislature  knows,  the  experi- 
ence with  The  Children's  Institutions  Act  in 
the  past  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  an  im- 
happy  one.  Let  me  remind  the  House  that 
when  The  Children's  Institutions  Act  was 
first  introduced  into  this  Legislature,  the 
subsidy  that  was  to  be  provided  for  children 
was  50  per  cent  of  $8  a  month,  for  both 
wards  and  non-wards.  That  came  to  an 
average  of  27  cents  a  day  for  the  children 
who  received  the  subsidy.  That  was  the  first 
children's  institutions  Act  introduced  into  this 
Legislature. 

The  second  children's  institutions  Act,  or 
the  amendment  to  it,  provided  for  50  per  cent 
payment  for  non-wards  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$8  a  day— at  least  that  is  the  way  it  oper- 
ated. No  children's  institution,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, received  more  than  $4  a  day  subsidy 
for  non-ward  children  in  their  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  effectively  meant  that  the 
principle  of  this  bill  was  totally  undermined. 
In  places  like  Sunnyside  children's  centre, 
VVarrendale,  boys'  village,  Ottawa  Protestant 
children's  village  and  Sacred  Heart,  here  in 
Toronto— in  all  these  agencies  where  costs 
were  between  $12  and  $24  a  day  per  capita— 
the  maximum  $4  a  day  subsidy  from  the 
government  was  totally  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  non-ward  children. 

It  meant  that  all  the  children  who  fell 
within  The  Children's  Institutions  Act,  there- 
fore, had  to  be  wards  of  the  children's  aid 
society.  It  meant  that  we  had  to  go  to  court 
and  premeditatedly  separate  children  from 
their  parents  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
purview  of  this  Act  because  the  subsidy  was 
not  sufficient. 

Indeed,  the  subsidy  was  not  even  handed 
out,  Mr,  Speaker,  unless  the  parents  subjected 
themselves  to  a  means  test;  unless  it  was 
demonstrated  that  they  could  pay  no  portion 
of  it. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  we  will 
pay  75  per  cent  of  the  total  per  diem  cost. 
I  hope  he  means  what  he  says  for  the  first 
time— that  it  will  be  75  per  cent  of  the 
operating  cost,  the  total  operating  cost— and 
that  those  operating  costs  will  be  fairly 
calculated  and  that  they  will  be  related  to 
the  differential  needs  of  various   institutions. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  explain,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Under  this  Children's  Institutions 
Act  there  are  a  whole  range  of  homes  in- 
volved. They  range  from  one  extreme— I 
suppose  the  Loyal  True  Blue  and  Orange 
Lodge  is  probably  the  best  example  of  the 
extreme  of  what  is  essentially  custodial  short- 
term     care— through     a     middle     ground     of 


slightly  disturbed  children  who  can  function 
in  the  community  for  school-going  purposes— 
I  suppose  Linwood  Hall  in  Hamilton  is  a 
good  example  of  that— through  to  the  other 
extreme  of  the  very  intensive  treatment 
centre. 

The  financial  needs  of  all  these  centres 
are  vastly  different.  There  must  be  some 
kind  of  differential  established.  In  one 
instance  it  can  be  $2,  $3  or  $4  a  day;  in 
another  instance  it  can  be  $12,  $15  or  $24; 
and  yet  we  are  assuming  75  per  cent  of  the 
costs  without  any  differential  indicated.  Since 
the  regulations  usually  allow  a  maximum,  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  maximum  be 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  various  institu- 
tions. 

I  also  want  to  indicate  to  the  hon.  Minister 
opposite  that  I  raise  this  because  the  insti- 
tutions are  lacking  confidence,  because  the 
basis  on  which  the  operating  costs  have  been 
evaluated  results  in  a  betrayal  of  confidence. 
Warrendale,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  waiting 
since  August  of  1964  for  its  per  diem  subsidy. 
Warrendale,  I  believe,  at  the  moment,  is 
somewhere  around  $40,000  behind  in  the 
receipt  of  provincial  subsidies  because  the 
operating  costs  have  not  been  carefully  and 
fairly  evaluated,  and  because  no  money  has 
been  paid— for  whatever  reason,  despite  the 
fact  that  monthly  statements  have  been  faith- 
fully filed. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  that  institution,  it 
is  true  of  other  institutions  in  the  province, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  happens  to  be  true,  however 
sadly,  that  the  difference  in  what  the  institu- 
tion thinks  are  operating  costs  and  what  this 
government  deems  to  be  operating  costs,  is 
usually  considerable.  The  institution  may 
think  in  terms  of  $12  or  $14,  whereas  the 
government  comes  in  and  eliminates  various 
factors  which  the  institution  feels  indispens- 
able to  its  needs,  and  cuts  it  down  to  $4,  $5 
or  $6. 

Now  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  business 
of  withholding  payment,  of  slowing  them 
up,  of  no  differential,  of  no  established  rate 
of  cost  calculation— all  of  these  things— will 
undermine  the  intent  of  this  bill  unless  the 
hon.  Minister  moves  on  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  other  thing  will 
undermine  the  intent  of  this  bill,  unless  the 
hon.  Minister  acts.  Within  the  child  welfare 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
there  has  never  been  enough  people  to 
properly  supervise  the  children's  institutions; 
to  give  them  the  leadership  and  direction 
they  need.  Let  me  remind  the  hon.  Minister 
that  perhaps  the  most  able  children's  institu- 
tions supervisor  he  has  had  for  many  years. 
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Miss  Katharine  Johnson— who  is  now  with  the 
York  board  of  education— single-handedly 
supervised  43  institutions  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  for  close  to  a  two-year  period.  Then 
there  were  two  people  supervising  43  insti- 
tutions for  a  few  months;  then  one  person 
supervising  all  of  them  again  from  November, 
1964,  to  March,  1965.  Now  we  again  have 
two  supervising  this  range. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ludicrous  to 
suggest  that  we  can  have  an  active  children's 
institutions  branch  in  the  province  with  one 
or  two  supervisors  for  this  extraordinary 
spectrum  of  services— much  wider,  much 
broader,  let  it  be  said,  than  even  children's 
aid  societies,  because  the  complexity  of 
treatment  and  the  focus  involved  demands 
very,  very  close  direction  and  supervision. 
Indeed,  it  is  regarded  as  an  impetus  and 
incentive  to  the   institutions  themselves. 

There  should  be  a  minimum  of  five  chil- 
dren's institutions  supervisors  in  the  branch. 
There  are  now  two.  We  have  operated  for 
a  majority  of  time  over  the  last  three  years 
with  one,  and  everyone,  on  both  sides,  has 
suffered  a  lack  of  confidence  and  a  lack  of 
direction. 

I  therefore  return  to  my  initial  point.  On 
the  face  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  excel- 
lent bill.  On  the  face  of  it  we  are  breaking 
through  the  impasse  of  financing  special 
centres  for  children.  The  bill  directly  relates 
to  many  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
raised  in  this  Legislature  over  the  session.  I 
hope  the  regulations  will  not  again  thwart 
its  intent.  I  hope  it  will  not  merely  masquer- 
ade for  legislation;  and  I  look  forward  to 
evidence  that  things  have  changed  in  the 
principle  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  almost  entirely  agree  with 
the  remarks  of  my  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  quote  at  this  time 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  re- 
garding the  development  of  institutions.  The 
committee  said  that  the  state  would  probably 
have  to  face  the  fact  of  inadequate  facilities 
and  services  for  the  care  of  particular 
children  and  hence  undertake  or  sponsor 
their  development.  The  hon.  Minister's  com- 
mittee recommended  that  more  specialized 
resources  be  developed  for  children  in  care, 
including  regional  assessment  and  treatment 
centres,  special  institutional  services,  a  whole 
range  of  foster  homes  and  group  homes  as 
well  as  individual  counselling  services. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  remark  along  those  lines.  I  think  we  will 
require  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 


ment to  make  sure  that  those  institutions 
are  built.  This  legislation,  I  think,  is  a 
tremendous  improvement.  It  does  not  leave 
the  responsibility  of  the  costs  to  municipal- 
ities or  individuals  in  those  municipalities. 
The  government  is  accepting  almost  total 
responsibility,  but  I  think  some  leadership 
will  have  to  be  shown  and,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  said,  there 
should  be  many  more  people  involved  in  this 
department  in  doing  something  so  that  there 
is  a  co-ordination  and  the  construction  of 
those  necessities  in  the  various  areas. 

1  remember  many  instances  where  we  had 
to  place  children  in  special  institutions,  and 
it  always  caused  a  lot  of  difiBculty;  a  lot  of 
famihes  that  were  not  receiving  welfare  and 
could  not  find  a  means  of  paying  up  to— I 
think  at  the  time-$30  or  $35  a  day  for  the 
care  of  some  of  the  children  who  had  to  go 
to  special  institutions.  Now  the  fact  that  the 
government  will  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  gross 
cost  of  children  going  into  those  specialized 
institutions,  I  think,  is  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment. I  think  I  might  suggest  that  eventually 
the  government  might  consider  100  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  children  who  have  to  go  to 
those  special  institutions. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


T^E  HOMES  FOR  RETARDED 
CHILDREN  ACT,  1962-1963 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  155,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes 
for  Retarded  Children  Act,  1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  156,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  Act. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  could  give  us  some  explanation 
of  this  bill.  This  is  couched  in  legal  terms 
and  perhaps  he  could  give  us  some  explana- 
tion of  it. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  in  introduc- 
ing the  bill  on  first  reading,  I  made  about  as 
full  a  statement  as  I  can  make  in  this  matter. 
This  is  to  serve  as  an  encouragement  for  the 
purposes  of  paying  costs,  or  helping  to  pay 
costs,  which   would  be  operational   costs— in 
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providing  more  inducement,  I  would  say  to 
be  very  honest  with  you— in  having  more  of 
the  districts  formed  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. As  you  know,  we  already  have  four  of 
those  and  we  have  now  four  more  on— if  I 
may  use  the  expression— the  drawing  board. 
We  expect  that  many  more  will  come  within 
this  scope. 

Those  we  have  now— the  county  of  Went- 
worth,  Prince  Edward,  Welland  and  the 
district  of  Sudbury— seem  to  have  been  work- 
ing very  well.  The  difficulties  seem  to  have 
been  that  the  administration  costs  were  diffi- 
cult to  meet,  and  that  is  one  reason  we  came 
in  with  this  amendment.  We  hope  that  next 
year— and  I  rather  think  I  am  assured  of  this 
—under  The  Canada  Welfare  Act,  which  is 
supposed  to  become  a  reality  sometime  this 
year,  we  will  be  able  to  do  so  across  the 
board;  but  this  is  something  that  is  not  sure. 
However,  the  reason  this  has  been  brought  in 
is  to  provide  help  for  the  administration 
expenditures  for  a  county  or  district  consoli- 
dated service. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


UNIVERSITE  D'OTTAWA 


Mr.  F.  Guindon  (Stormont)  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  158,  An  Act  respecting 
rUniversite  d'Ottawa. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  session 
of  this  Legislature,  and  again  in  this  session, 
I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  of  University  Affairs 
(Mr.  Davis)  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province  (Mr.  Robarts),  to  reconsider  the 
decision  of  previous  administrations  not  to 
give  rUniversite  d'Ottawa  grants  that  would 
permit  that  great  institution  of  learning  to 
play  its  role  in  eastern  Ontario.  The  answer 
given  at  the  time  was  that  because  of  its 
adherence  to  a  theological  system  the  uni- 
versity could  not  receive  grants,  with  the 
exception  of  its  faculties  of  medicine  and 
sciences  which  were  considered  non-denom- 
inational. 

Naturally,  this  answer,  given  at  the  time 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  did  not  satisfy 
me,  nor  did  it  satisfy  many  other  people  in 
this  province  who  thought  that  there  was 
discrimination  against  a  large  number  of  in- 
habitants and  saw  in  the  decision,  a  flagrant 
breach  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  was  very  pleased,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  my  good  friend,  the  very  able  and 
sympathetic  Minister  of  University  Affairs 
told  me  some  time  ago  that  discussions  had 
been  taking  place  between  the  Oblate  fathers 
and    his    department,    that    would    make    it 


possible  for  I'Universite  d'Ottawa  to  receive 
grants  that  would  enable  it  to  carry  on  its 
work  as  a  bilingual  university  in  the  eastern 
part  of  this  province. 

I  am  not  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  dis- 
cussions that  took  place.  However,  I  am  now 
convinced  that  both  groups  have  arrived  at 
an  agreement  acceptable  to  both  parties,  and 
I  have  no  intention  of  asking  the  hon.  Min- 
ister to  tell  us  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
ironed  out. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont, who,  in  introducting  this  bill,  had  many 
nice  things  to  say  about  the  Oblate  order,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  education  since  the  in-r 
corporation  of  the  university  in  1849.  I  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  attending  that  in- 
stitution. However,  I  have  been  very  close  to 
many  of  its  professors,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  have  been  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  many  of  its  rectors. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  without  this  new 
arrangement,  this  institution  would  not  have 
been  able  to  carry  on,  and  that  would  have 
been  a  great  tragedy. 

Eastern  Ontario  which  has  been  recognized 
as  an  area  needing  help,  in  order  to  develop 
its  resources,  will  certainly  profit  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  facilities  of  the  university. 
At  the  graduation  exercises  held  last  Sunday, 
the  largest  ever  number  of  graduates  received 
their  degrees.  I  think  there  were  approxi- 
mately 940  graduates. 

At  a  time  when  this  province  is  making  an 
attempt  to  promote  the  teaching  of  French 
at  all  levels,  I  am  sure  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  training  of  teachers  will 
fall  on  the  institution's  shoulders.  While  I 
consider  it  important  to  train  people  in 
medicine,  the  sciences,  political  sciences,  law 
and  others,  I  believe  the  authorities  will  make 
a  strong  effort  to  train  professors  and  teachers 
who  will  play  a  special  role  in  this  province 
in  teaching  the  French  language.  This  may 
offer  a  solution  to  the  hon.  Minister,  who 
spoke  so  eloquently  in  his  introductory 
address  to  this  House,  last  Wednesday. 

Monsieur  le  President,  la  nouvelle  de  la 
presentation  de  cette  legislation  a  fait  les 
manchettes  des  journaux  de  la  capitale  le 
Jeudi,  27  Mai  dernier. 

Je  crois  qu'il  serait  utile  de  lire  le  premier 

Ottawa,    sous    la    signature    de    M.    Willie 

Chevalier,  intitule  "L'Universite."  Et  je  cite: 

D'aucuns  regretteront  les  transformations 

a    I'Universite    d'Ottawa,    annoncees    hier. 

Leurs   sentiments  sont  comprehensibles  et 

tres  respectables,  mais  ce  n'etait  un  secret 

pour  personne   que  les   RRPP  oblats,   qui 
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faisaient  vivre  TUniversite  depuis  1848,  ne 
pouvaient  plus  suffire  a  la  tache.  Levir 
devouement,  et  leurs  sacrifices,  ne  suffisaient 
plus  a  diffuser  le  savoir  a  une  jeunesse 
de  plus  en  plus  nombreuse  dans  un  monde 
chaque  jour  plus  complique  par  les  decou- 
vertes  et  les  inventions  de  ces  dernieres 
annees. 

Le  projet  de  loi  relatif  a  la  reorganisation 
presente  plusieurs  cotes  positifs.  L'institu- 
tion  demeure  bilingue  et  chretienne,  au 
service  des  deux  cultures  du  Canada,  mais 
on  lui  donne  en  outre  le  but  precis  de 
"preserver  et  developper  la  culture  frangaise 
en  Ontario,"  ce  qui,  de  la  fait  du  gouverne- 
ment,   equivant   a   reconnaitre   la  necessite 

,  de  preserver  cette  culture  frangaise.  D'autre 
part,  le  bilinguisme  de  I'Universite  n'est 
pas  nouveau  et  il  est  normal  dans  la  capitale 
du  Canada.  Que  desormais  le  bureau  des 
gouverneurs  sort  compose  en  majorite  de 
laics,  c'est  conforme  a  un  tendance  qui 
saute  aux  jeux  et  que,  d'ailleurs,  I'Eglise 
encourage  dans  une  certaine  mesure;  et, 
surtout,  cela  rend  I'Universite  eligible  a  de 

.  plus  equitables  subventions  provinciales, 
grace    auxquelles    il    lui    sera    plus    facile 

.  d'accomplir  sa  mission  sans  renoncer  a  ses 
caracteristiques  essentielles  non  plus  qu'a 
ses  traditions. 

Ces  transformations  assureront  le  progres 
de  I'Universite  lui  permettant  de  perfec- 
tionner  plusieurs  de  ses  facultes.  La  liste 
des  gouverneurs  mentionnes  dans  le  project 
de  loi  est  impressionnante;  en  elle-meme 
elle  est  une  garantie  de  dynamisme.  On 
devine  bien  que  tout  cela  est  le  fruit  de 
longues  negociations;  a  tout  prendre,  ce 
fruit  n'est  pas  du  tout  amer. 

je  crois  que  les  sentiments  exprimes  par 
Monsieur  Chevalier  sont  ceux  de  la  majorite 
des  personnes  de  la  ville  d'Ottawa  et  de  tout 
I'Ontario  frangais,  qui  s'interessent  aux 
problemes  d'education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  two  Ottawa  papers 
also  had  very  favourable  comments  on  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  and  I  quote  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen  of  May  28, 
entitled : 

New  Era  for  University  of  Ottawa 
Introduction  in  the  Ontario  Legislature 
of  a  measure  that  will  establish  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa  as  a  non-sectarian  in- 
stitution opens  up  new  opportunities  for  a 
university  that  has  already  made  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  life  of  the  community. 
Its  character  is  vividly  stamped  by  the 
make-up  of  the  new  board  of  governors,  a 
predominantly  lay  body  drawn  from  divers 
faiths  and  disciplines. 


I  shall  also  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  this 

editorial: 

People  in  this  city  and  of  Canada  will 
want  to  wish  the  board  of  governors  and 
the  administration  of  the  new  University 
of  Ottawa  God's  blessing  in  their  future 
endeavours. 

The  Ottawa  Journal  commented  editorially 
when  the  proposed  changes  were  announced 
last  March,  On  March  24,  the  newspaper 
had  this  to  say: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  await  all  the  details 
or  the  formal  announcement  to  approve, 
in  principle,  the  far-sighted  plan  to  broaden 
the  role  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  in  this 
community  and  province.  The  key  policy 
decision  has  been  taken.  The  Oblate  fathers 
who  founded  the  university  and  tended  it 
for  more  than  100  years  are,  in  efiFect,  turn- 
ing it  over  to  new  owners. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  will  not  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution.  It  will  not  be 
an  Oblate  university.  It  will  be  as  public 
an  institution  as  McMaster  or  Windsor  uni- 
versities which  have  sho\vn  the  way  in  the 
tradition  from  the  denominational  to  non- 
sectarian  status,  such  as  Queen's  or  To- 
ronto. 

While  the  university  becomes  a  public 
one,  we  would  hope  that  it  would  cherish 
and  even  deepen  its  bilingual  character. 
The  University  of  Ottawa  is  specially  able 
to  serve  the  French-speaking  citizens  of 
Ontario.  It  should  be  the  ornament  of 
higher  education  in  the  French  language 
in  this  province. 

Nothing  could  be  a  better  testimonial  of 
the  biculturalism  of  Canada  than  to  have 
grow  and  flourish  a  bilingual  university  in 
the  national  capital.  With  goodwill,  these 
are  details  that  can  be  worked  out.  The 
fundamental  changes  now  afoot  show  in 
what  exciting  days  we  live,  and  how 
quickly  the  old  order  is  making  way  for 
the  new. 

Mr.    Speaker,    with    such    unanimity    on    the 
part    of    the    local    press,    it    is    diflBcult    to , 
criticize  this  bill.  This  is  a  step  forward  for 
the  good  of  all  citizens  of  this  province. 

If  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha)  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  University  of  Ottawa,  with 
its  expanded  facilities,  will  become  a  very 
special  institution  for  graduate  studies,  a 
university  where  scholars  from  many  parts  of 
this  province  and  this  country  could  come  to 
do  post-graduate  work  in  a  bilingual  atmos- 
phere in  order  to  better  equip  themselves  for 
duty  to  their  province  and  to  their  country 
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in     the     fields     of     politics,     business     and 
diplomacy,  and  also  as  public  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  spokesman  for  my  party 
and  as  the  representative  of  this  great  con- 
stituency of  Ottawa  East,  which  has  the 
honour  of  having  this  university,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  we  will  support  this  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  160,  An  Act 
to  authorize  the  raising  of  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  ONTARIO  xMENTAL  HEALTH 
FOUNDATION  ACT,  1960-1961 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  161,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  Act,  1960-1961. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  LIQUOR  CONTROL  ACT 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines), 
in  the  absence  of  Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial 
Secretary),  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
162,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Control 
Act. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  on  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
our  party  over  the  years  has  fought  hard  to 
get  some  order  and  rationale  into  The  Liquor 
Control  Act.  I  think  that  all  of  us  have 
realized  the  ridiculous  and  absurd  compul- 
sion which  this  Act  has  inflicted  on  the 
people  of  the  province,  and  I  say  that  par- 
ticularly for  the  benefit  of  those  on  the  other 
side,  who  say  they  hate  and  detest  compul- 
sion. If  we  have  ever  seen  the  most 
ludicrous  aspect  of  compulsion,  we  have 
certainly  seen  it  in  this  Act,  and  for  those, 
sir,  who  hate  and  detest  compulsion,  may  I 
say  that  they  let  this  disease  fester  for  over 
20  years. 

We  saw  something  like  little  Jack  Horner 
sitting  in  the  corner  eating  his  Christmas  pie, 
in;  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  stood 
up— and  I  am  sure  he  nuist  have  felt  em- 
barrassed    and     shamefaced    when    he    was 


suggesting  the  new  amendments  to  the  Act- 
time  after  time  had  to  say  that  this  was  not 
Canadian  justice. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order— a  correction, 
if  you  please— I  was  not  ashamed;  I  was  very 
proud  of  the  amendments  I  was  introducing. 
This  is  a  change  for  which  there  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  if  the 
hon.  Minister  is  proud  of  the  amendments, 
he  should  have  been  ashamed  that  he  had  to 
admit  that  Canadian  justice  had  not  prevailed 
over  a  long  period— and  his  government  has 
been  in  for  a  long,  long  time.  Over  a  long 
period  he  permitted  injustice  to  persist  with 
this  Act,  and  now,  sir,  the  government  has 
come  out  with  some  amendments. 

Of  course  we  appreciate  that  it  has  brought 
these  amendments  in.  It  listed  the  new 
opportunities  that  the  people  will  have  for 
enjoying  drinking  under  standards  of  recrea- 
tion. I  notice  the  hon.  Minister  omitted  the 
bagiDipes  and  this  was  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, or  he  added  it  as  an  afterthought.  Last 
night  we  were  with  a  person,  a  former 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  felt  that  instead 
of  considering  the  bagpipes  as  an  after- 
thought, they  should  have  been  up  ahead 
in  his— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  also  omitted  the 
bandore;   that  will  be   permissible  too. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  say  that  I  consider 
that   real   discrimination. 

Apart  from  this,  we  have  asked  that  there 
should  surely  be  a  recognition  by  the  govern- 
ment that  the  people  have  arrived  at  a  sense 
of  maturity.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  w^ 
were  suggesting  that  if  people  should  wisji 
on  a  Sunday  that  they  would  have  wine  with 
their  meals  in  a  recognized  and  a  dignifiect 
manner  in  a  dining  room  of  quality  and  of 
standard,  they  should  not  be  compelled— and 
let  me  emphasize  "compelled"— not  to  have 
this  privilege.  But  this  government  still  feels 
that  the  people  are  not  mature  enough  to 
liave  this.  I  understand  there  were  some  in 
the  caucus  who  might  have  felt  differently, 
but  timidly  the  government  went  forward  a 
little  bit;  I  suggest  to  the  government  that  it 
should  recognize  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  more  sophisticated  and  civilized  than  the 
government  recognizes  they  are. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  next  aspect:  We  have 
asked  that  there  should  not  be  a  patchwork 
approach  but  there  should  be  order  in  the 
system  so  that  there  can  be  proper  inspection, 
so  there  can  be  proper  standards.    It  is  for 
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this  reason  that  in  looking  at  a  revision  of 
the  whole  Act  over  the  years,  we  have 
advocated,  rather  than  having  the  situation 
of  local  option  where  the  government  will 
permit  a  patchwork,  bringing  in  a  whole 
uniform  approach  throughout  the  province  in 
connection  with  the  liquor  laws. 

And  then,  sir,  we  have  had  the  situation 
that  the  government  seems  to  have  omitted 
the  procedure  to  get  a  licence  in  a  restaurant. 
It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  new  party  (Mr.  MacDonald)  brought 
what  we  would  consider  very  grave  charges 
before  a  committee  of  the  House.  Frankly, 
we  would  have  hoped  that  when  he  brought 
such  charges  he  would  substantiate  them.  He 
brought  grave  charges  that  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  patronage  attached  to  res- 
taurants getting  a  licence.  I  think  he  still  has 
the  opportunity  to  substantiate  the  charges 
if  he  so  wishes  and  we  would  hope  that  he 
will  do  this. 

But  anyway,  there  is  a  smog  attached  to 
the  whole  aspect  of  getting  licences  in  res- 
taurants. Is  there  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  this  smog?  I  suggest  there  is,  be- 
cause there  are  no  clear  ground  rules  for 
getting  a  licence  to  sell  liquor  in  a  restaurant. 

Again,  when  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
was  talking  with  emphasis  about  now  bring- 
ing Canadian  justice  into  The  Liquor  Control 
Act,  I  would  have  hoped  he  would  have  also 
thought  of  going  a  little  further  than  he  did. 
He  talked  about  the  right  of  appeal  for 
producers  and  others.  Surely  he  might  have 
thought  of  the  right  of  appeal  for  the  res- 
taurant owner  who  has  put  up  money  to 
provide  a  dignified  and  high  standard  in  a 
restaurant  and  is  turned  down,  but  never 
knows  why  he  is  turned  down  and  cannot 
appeal  the  decision.  Does  that  not,  somehow, 
seem  to  be  less  than  Canadian  justice? 

When  you  make  an  approach  to  apply  for 
a  licence,  you  are  never  sure  why  you  were 
turned  down  and  you  cannot  appeal  the 
reasoning  of  the  judge  who  made  the  de- 
cision. Is  that  not  a  denial  of  Canadian 
justice?  When  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
was  changing  some  of  the  Act,  we  had  hoped 
that  he  might  have  had  the  enthusiasm  to 
see  that  Canadian  justice  prevailed  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Act. 

May  I  say  that  the  other  thing  that  was 
encouraging  to  us,  and  yet  somewhat  ironical, 
was  that  having  enlarged  the  conditions 
under  which  we  can  have  liquor  and  wine  in 
the  province,  the  government  came  in 
hurriedly,  through  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  emphasizing  that  it  was  taking  a  new 
approach     to     alcoholics.     Mr.     Speaker,     in 


view  of  the  revenue  which  the  goverrunent 
gets  from  the  sale  of  liquor,  I  would  have 
hoped,  when  we  think  of  over  100,000 
alcoholics  in  this  province,  that  this  govern- 
ment would  have  been  emphasizing  this 
problem  long  ago.  I  would  have  hoped  that 
in  the  schools— as  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon)  has  outlined  time  after  time— I 
would  have  thought  that  in  the  schools  there 
would  have  been  a  programme,  a  compre- 
hensive programme,  to  indicate  to  the  school 
children  in  this  province  the  dangers  of  abuse 
of  alcohol.  I  would  have  hoped,  instead  of 
just  the  few  beds  that  are  given  as  a  pittance 
for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics,  that  there 
would  have  been  a  number  of  beds  for  treat- 
ment, that  there  would  have  been  a  whole 
new  approach  to  the  treatment  of  the  alco- 
holic. 

This  surely  should  have  been  done  long 
ago;  but  we  have  to  be  thankful  at  this  point 
that  there  is  some  recognition  that  there  are 
100,000  people  who  are  sufiFering  from  the 
disease  of  alcoholism. 

This  point  has  been  made  strongly  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr. 
Downer).  At  that  time  I  thought  he  spoke 
with  a  liberal  philosophy  with  concern  for 
the  people  of  the  province  and  we  appreci- 
ated his  remarks. 

May  I  say,  sir,  that  in  looking  at  this  Act, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Control  Act, 
we  will  support  the  Act  because  we  are 
appreciative  that  after  22  years  the  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  look  at  the  mores  and 
the  customs  of  its  people  as  being  those  of 
people  who  have  grown  up,  have  matured 
and  become  civilized.  This  legislation,  in  a 
small  way,  gives  recognition  to  this  fact. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  for  at  least  two  years  we  have  heard 
rumours  and  stories,  some  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  inspired  on  the  fact  that  the 
government  was  reviewing  the  liquor  legisla- 
tion of  the  province  and  had  substantial  plans 
for  changing  it.  These  rumours  have  been 
particularly  strong  in  the  last  two  months, 
and  sometimes  I  got  the  impression  that  the 
Conservative  caucus  spent  most  of  its  time 
talking  about  liquor  with  the  result  we  could 
not  get  onto  two  o'clock  sessions  in  this 
House. 

Then  one  sees  the  bill  that  is  now  before 
us,  together  with  the  bill  following  it  on  the 
order  paper,  which  is  really  a  second  part  of 
a  total  whole;  and  one  can  only  say  that  the 
moimtain  has  laboured  and  brought  forth  a 
mouse. 

What  we  have  before  us,  essentially,  is  a 
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series  of  housekeeping  amendments.  Appar- 
ently there  have  been  all  sorts  of  sections  in 
the  Act  that  are  not  necessary  and  are  being 
dropped.  In  addition,  the  government  is 
abandoning  enforcement  procedures  in  the 
Act.  The  onus  Wc\s  shifted  and  it  advised  us 
that  those  procedures  are  not  necessary.  I 
presume  they  have  not  been  necessarv'  during 
all  the  years  they  have  been  there.  If  they 
are  not  necessary  to  secure  satisfactory  en- 
forcement, then  certainly  it  is  most  desirable 
that  they  should  be  removed.  We  in  this 
group  are  happy  to  see  them  removed. 

Beyond  that,  there  really  is  not  very  much 
in  the  bill.  There  are  provisions  whereby 
the  character  of  taverns  may,  we  hope,  be 
improved.  I  have  often  complained  in  this 
House,  as  have  many  other  hon.  members, 
of  the  dingy,  repulsive  places  that  go  under 
the  name  of  "taverns"— or  I  am  not  sure  if 
they  go  under  the  name  of  "taverns"— at  any 
rate  the  men's  beverage  rooms  and  the  mixed 
beverage  rooms,  which  are  nothing  but  drink- 
ing emporiums.  There  is  nothing  that  a 
person  can  do  in  there  except  guzzle  beer 
or  have  a  noisy  television  programme  inflicted 
upon  him  while  he  is  doing  so.  They  are 
huge,  dingy,  unattractive  rooms  that,  as  we 
all  know,  compare  most  unfavourably  with 
the  English  pub.  I  hope  that  the  changes  in 
the  law  will  make  it  possible  to  change  the 
character  of  these  so-called  beverage  rooms. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  will.  Their  layout  is 
such  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can 
be  improved  without  considerable  changes 
in  the  total  approach.  It  is  now  possible,  at 
least,  to  provide  something  other  than  mere 
guzzling  in  these  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  will  the  proprietor  do 
anything  about  it?  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
that  the  liquor  licence  board  should  now  put 
some  heat  on  them  to  make  these  institutions 
a  little  more  attractive.  I  would  say,  also, 
that  there  should  be  a  greater  emphasis  in 
our  legislation  than  there  now  is  on  the 
provision  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  association 
with  food.  I  am  somewhat  regretful  at  the 
attitude  which  the  government  continues  to 
take  with  regard  to  the  licensing  of  restau- 
rants that  meet  reasonable  standards.  There 
are  some  that  seem  to  be  able  to  get  licences, 
while  others  do  not. 

In  fact,  if  one  goes  to  the  corner  of  Bloor 
and  Yonge  in  Toronto,  one  will  find  on  one 
.side  of  the  street  a  restaurant  called  the 
Club  Socrates,  I  think,  that  waited  for  several 
years  before  it  was  able  to  get  a  beer  and 
wine  licence.  I  do  not  normally  frequent 
such  expensive  places,  but  I  was  there  once 
and  it  seemed  to  be  a  well-run  establishment. 
I  could  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not  get 


a  licence.  Recently  it  got  one,  but  then 
another  place  opened  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  and  had  a  licence  at  the  same  time 
as  it  opened  up. 

Now,  how  can  that  be?  It  is  a  strange  sort 
of  anomaly  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
corner  of  Yonge  and  Bloor.  One  finds  it 
all  over  the  place.  I  believe  that  properly 
operated  restaurants  should  be  able  to  get 
licences.  I  believe  that  the  emphasis  in  licens- 
ing policy  should  be  on  giving  licences  to 
those  establishments  that  serve  food  and  to 
make  the  licences  available  in  association  with 
the  serving  of  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
licences  should  not  in  future  be  issued  to 
establishments  that  do  not  serve  food.  I  think 
that  this  change  in  policy  would  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  problem  of  alcoholism, 
about  which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  was 
talking  last  night. 

My  understanding  of  the  researches  of  the 
alcoholism  and  addictions  research  founda- 
tion, as  published  in  its  little  magazine. 
Addictions,  and  elsewhere,  is  that  it  has  found 
that  the  danger  of  alcoholism  is  reduced  when 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  is  associated  with 
the  consumption  of  food.  I  do  not  see,  even 
now,  any  basic  change  in  our  policy  that 
would  try  to  associate  those  two  things.  I 
think  the  failure  to  permit  reputable  res- 
taurants to  serve  wine  with  meals  on  Sundays 
shows  a  continuation  of  the  attitude  of  the 
government  that  it  is  not  particularly  desirable 
to  have  food   and  alcohol  associated. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  people  should 
have  to  drink  with  their  meals;  but  I  am 
suggesting  that,  if  they  do  feel  like  taking  a 
drink,  we  in  our  public  policy  should  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  them  to  do 
so  in  connection  with  the  eating  of  food. 

There  is  one  change  in  the  legislation 
which  I  do  not  think  is  a  forward  step  at  all. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  retrograde  step.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  significant  changes;  that  is  the 
new  provision  whereby  the  serving  of  alco- 
holic beverages  can  now  take  place  in  hotel 
rooms,  which  clearly  are  not,  shall  we  say, 
a  second  home  for  the  person  who  is  occupy- 
ing them— a  home  away  from  home.  The  pro- 
vision that  there  must  be  evidence  that  the 
person  is  occupying  the  room  as  a  temporary 
home  before  he  can  serve  alcoholic  bever- 
ages in  the  room  is  being  removed.  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  government  that  that  is  a 
retrograde  step  and  will  militate  against  the 
policy  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
enunciated  la.st  night.  The  effect  of  this,  as 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  himself  ex- 
plained, is  that  it  will  now  be  quite  all  right 
to  use  alcohol  in  hotel  rooms  as  part  of  the 
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normal  process  of  transacting  business.  That 
is  what  the   change  is  for. 

A  salesman  sets  up  a  sample  room  in  a 
hotel  and  serves  a  few  drinks  to  make  his 
customers,  or  prospective  customers,  feel  in 
a  better  mood;  although  he  is  technically 
breaking  the  law  if  that  room  is  not  being 
occupied  by  him  as  a  place  of  residence. 
Similarly,  at  conferences  and  conventions  that 
go  on  almost  constantly,  rooms  are  engaged 
in  which  alcoholic  beverages  are  served— not 
in  association  with  food— merely  as  a  good- 
will gesture.  I  think  that  the  government 
should  start  to  take  cognizance  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  arising  from  the  increasing 
association  of  alcohol  with  the  normal 
transaction  of  business,  and  which  they  are 
now  facilitating  by  the  amendment  they  have 
put  before  us. 

The  researches  of  the  alcoholism  and  ad- 
dictions research  foundation  clearly  indicate 
that  the  growing  custom  of  having  a  drink  in 
connection  with  almost  any  business  oc- 
casion is  an  important  factor  in  the  growth 
of  alcoholism.  It  is  a  little  ironical  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  should  have  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health— at  long  last— advising  this 
House  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide 
both  education  and  treatment  on  a  substan- 
tial scale  with  regard  to  alcoholism  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
asking  us  to  pass  legislation  which  will  help 
to  create  alcoholics  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health's  clinic.  On  the  basis  of  all  modem 
research,  that  is  in  fact  what  is  happening 
from  this  custom  of  bringing  in  drinks  on 
almost  every  business  occasion. 

I  may  say,  in  addition,  that  the  whole 
practice  is  really  a  disguised  form  of  graft. 
The  cost  of  the  drinks  that  are  given  so  freely 
in  the  interests  of  so-called  goodwill  is,  of 
course,  charged  up  to  the  company  that  is 
sponsoring  the  event;  and  that  is  charged 
back  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  the  prices 
that  the  company  charges.  Thus  we  are 
really  facilitating  here  a  procedure  whereby 
the  public  can  be  willy-nilly  assessed  by  pri- 
vate companies  to  put  on  free  cocktail  parties 
and  similar  affairs  in  order  that  businessmen 
in  the  country  can  expose  themselves  to  an 
increased  risk  of  alcoholism.  I  think  that  the 
hon.  Minister  should  reconsider  that  section 
of  the  bill  before  it  gets  into  committee. 

The  government  has  decided  that  it  will 
not  change  the  age  at  which  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  people  to  purchase  or  consume 
alcoholic  beverages.  We,  in  this  group,  think 
it  is  right  in  that  decision;  except  in  one 
respect.  I  really  cannot  understand  why  the 
government  persists  in  maintaining  the  myth 


that  it  can  prevent  parents  from  permitting 
their  own  children,  under  age,  to  consume 
alcoholic  beverages  in  their  own  homes.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  invasion  of 
privacy  and  about  the  undesirability  of  com- 
pulsion. Now,  by  what  moral  right  does  the 
government  claim  to  tell  parents  how  they 
are  going  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their 
children?  There  are  many  people  now  in  this 
country  from  Europe,  whose  customs  are  per- 
haps a  little  different  from  some  of  the  ex- 
treme puritanical  customs  under  which  some 
of  us  were  brought  up,  and  who  regularly 
serve  wine  with  meals— at  the  family  table- 
to  the  children  as  well  as  to  themselves.  Let 
us  face  it,  the  law  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
says  that  is  illegal.  The  law  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  has  no  effect  on  the  custom  what- 
ever. It  does  not  prevent  it.  People  regularly 
violate  the  law.  All  we  do  by  such  a  silly 
law  is  to  bring  the  law  into  disrepute. 

It  is  something  like  the  law  that  was  on 
the  statutes  up  until  just  a  few  years  ago, 
under  which  it  was  illegal  for  a  man  to  drink 
a  glass  of  beer  in  his  own  backyard.  We  can 
all  recall  that  the  ridiculousness  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  law  was  called  forcibly  to  public 
attention  by  a  magistrate  in  Kitchener  who 
said  he  had  to  convict  a  man  of  that  heinous 
offence  because  he  clearly  had  committed 
it;  but  that  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  regret 
to  him  to  convict  and  penalize  a  man  for 
doing  what  a  thousand  other  people  in  the 
city  of  Kitchener  were  doing  at  exactly  the 
same  time.  As  a  result  of  that  publicity,  we 
removed  the  ridiculous  anomaly  from  the  law. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  government  that  it 
should  also  remove  the  ridiculous  anomaly 
under  which  it  pretends  that  it  can  prevent 
parents  from  serving  wine  to  their  own 
children  in  their  own  homes.  The  alcoholism 
and  addictions  research  foundation  has  stated 
that  this  is  an  unenforceable  law,  that  it  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  liquor  control  legis- 
lation of  the  province  and  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  remove  the  provision.  So  why 
does  the  government  not  face  up  to  reality 
and  take  its  courage  in  its  hands  to  the 
limited  degree  that  is  necessary  in  this  case 
by  making  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  law 
does  not  try  to  dictate  what  parents  will  do 
with  respect  to  their  own  children? 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  or  two  comments  on  the  question  of  local 
option.  The  government  has  seen  fit  to  retain 
that  principle  in  the  legislation  of  the  prov- 
ince. We  do  not  object  to  this  decision,  in 
fact  we  support  it.  Normally,  we  do  not 
believe  in  legislation  by  plebiscite,  which 
this  in  effect  is,  but  there  are  always  excep- 
tions to  every  rule.    There  is  no  question  that 
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the  local  option  principle  with  regard  to 
liquor  is  well  established  in  the  traditions  of 
this  province,  and  indeed,  of  most  of  this 
country.  It  has  worked  reasonably  well  in 
the  past,  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will 
work  in  the  future  and  under  those  circum- 
stances we  think  that  it  should  be  retained, 
as  we  have  usually  argued. 

I  think  there  probably  has  been  some 
pressure  from  cities  to  have  local  option  re- 
moved, I  do  not  know.  But  actually  the  local 
option  principle  does  not  apply  in  cities  of 
a  population  of  50,000  or  over  in  any  case. 
We  in  this  group  believe  that  if  people  in  a 
rural  community  do  not  wish  to  have  liquor 
outlets  or  wish  only  to  have  certain  limited 
kinds  of  outlets  in  their  communities,  that  is 
their  business.  We  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  people  in  cities  should  impose  their  will 
upon  them. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  government  and  the  House:  We  are 
engaged  inevitably  in  this  province  in 
significant  municipal  reorganization.  The 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  of 
course,  is  the  outstanding  example.  The  pro- 
cess is  one  that  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time  and  will  undoubtedly  accelerate  in  the 
future.  Municipal  boundaries  will  be  re- 
drawn, and  new  municipal  units  will  be 
created.  I  would  suggest  to  the  government 
that,  in  retaining  the  local  option  principle, 
it  should  ensure  that  it  does  not  thereby  en- 
trench a  local  option  decision  of  some  time 
in  the  remote  past,  made  when  the  municipal 
boundaries  were  in  a  certain  form,  which 
becomes  unchangeable  after  those  boundaries 
alter. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  dwell  upon  the 
anomalies  that  exist  right  within  the  city 
limits  of  the  city  of  Toronto  proper,  where 
two  areas  of  the  city,  because  of  some  ancient 
decisions,  are  dry  areas.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  residents  of  the  areas  are  any  drier  than 
the  residents  of  any  other  areas.  They  just 
go  to  other  people's  neighbourhoods  to  get  a 
few  drinks,  but  they  scrupulously  keep  these 
terrible  institutions,  which  they  themselves 
are  often  willing  to  patronize,  off  their  own 
main  streets. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Is  the  hon.  member  talking  about 
Bill  Temple,  the  former  CCF  member? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  not  talking  about  any- 
body. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  strongly  supported 
that  view. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Many  people  have  different 
views.  There  are  many  different  views  on 
these  questions. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  government  that 
although  it  is  fine  to  retain  the  local  option 
principle,  it  should  make  sure  that  in  doing 
so,  it  does  not  entrench  anomalies  of  that 
kind  in  the  future.  It  should  try  to  consider 
the  principle  in  terms  of  up-to-date  municipal 
boundaries.  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  belabour 
the  point;  I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
anomalies  existing  in  Toronto.  I  hope  the 
government  in  the  development  of  its  legis- 
lation will  try  to  avoid  that  sort  of  problem 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  may  I  say  that 
we  in  this  group  support  this  bill  with  the 
exception  of  one  section  to  which  I  have 
made  reference.  We  will  deal  with  that 
section  again  when  we  come  to  it  in  com- 
mittee. Otherwise,  we  support  the  bill, 
indeed  one  could  say  that  this  bill  and  Bill 
No.  163  are  two  pretty  innocuous  documents. 
It  would  be  hard  to  whip  oneself  into  an 
attitude  of  opposing  them. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  a  little  disappointed  that  when 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  went  on  his 
tour  of  discovery,  which  involved  his  finding 
that  tliere  was  such  a  thing  called  Canadian 
justice,  he  did  not  find  out  that  it  was 
perhaps  against  the  ideals  of  Canadian  justice 
to  allow  the  continuance  of  arbitrary  de- 
cisions from  administrative  boards  without 
appeals.  To  complete  his  exercise  in  his 
voyage  of  discovery  he  could  have  and  he 
should  have  brought  in  a  system  of  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  liquor  licence  board 
and  the  liquor  control  board. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  we 
see  the  government  stand  up  clothed  in  this 
self-righteousness,  talking  about  discovering 
Canadian  justice,  we  have  to  look  at  some  of 
the  basics  of  Canadian  justice.  There  is 
nothing  more  arbitrary  than  leaving  the  im- 
ix)rtant  decisions  that  can  affect  the  livelihood 
of  individuals  to  the  arbitrary,  unreasoned 
decisions  of  the  administrative  boards.  The 
simplest  thing  that  could  have  been  done  in 
both  of  these  Acts  would  be  to  write  in 
sections  which  would  compel  written  decisions 
in  connection  with  each  determination  made 
by  either  the  liquor  licence  board  or  the 
liquor  control  board. 

Second,  provision  should  be  made  for 
appeal  from  these  decisions  to  other  bodies. 
When  the  appeal  system  is  from  Caesar  to 
Caesar,  when  one  appeals  from  the  hquor 
licence  board  to  the  liquor  licence  board,  or 
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from  the  liquor  control  board  to  the  liquor 
control  board,  there  can  be  nothing  more 
arbitrary,  there  can  be  nothing  that  is  more 
obviously  a  denial  of  Canadian  justice.  I 
just  wish  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
had  continued  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  if 
he  really  was  on  one  at  all.  I  suggest  that 
his  approach  in  his  presentation— that  he  has 
suddenly  discovered  Canadian  justice— means 
very  little,  because  the  government  has  not 
struck  at  the  roots  of  justice  and  equity  in 
continuing  to  grant  these  arbitrary  powers  to 
the  two  boards. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  heartily  endorse  this  bill  because  to  me  it 
is  a  vindication  of  some  remarks  that  I  made 
in  this  Legislature  during  the  first  session 
when  I  had  the  privilege  to  sit  in  it,  in 
respect  of  the  appeal  provisions  that  have 
been  drastically  altered  in  principle  in  this 
statute. 

I  am  going  to  deal  with  that  just  a  little 
bit  later,  but  I  want  to  digress  to  say  that 
the  problem  of  alcohol  has  been  a  very  vex- 
ing one  and  one  fraught  with  great  anxiety 
among  governments  in  this  country,  and  a 
problem  indeed,  sir,  which,  as  you  know 
yourself,  has  been  attended  with  much  human 
misery  and  suffering.  It  strikes  me  that  many 
of  our  approaches  to  the  problem  of  alcohol 
within  our  community  give  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  somewhat  in  the  category  of  panic 
measures.  We  recognize  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  the  problem  and  it  always  strikes  me 
that  government  is  attempting  frantically  to 
deal  with  it. 

I  noted  with  interest  the  comments  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  about  his  new 
scheme  for  the  handling  of  alcoholic  people 
who  are  taken  into  custody.  He  made  the 
remarkable  statement  that  whether  this  new 
system  works  or  not,  it  does  not  really  matter 
in  respect  of  our  trying  it,  because  certainly 
the  one  that  we  had  before  did  not  work  at 
all.  I  think  he  used  the  phrase,  if  I  quote 
him  correctly,  "Anything  would  be  better 
than  the  former  system,  which  was  based 
upon  custody." 

I  think  that  gives  proof  to  what  I  say,  that 
our  approach  has  been  anything  but  scientific 
and  it  has  been  a  frantic  grasping  after 
some  panacea  that  we  hope  will  do  something 
to  mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  the  force  of 
alcohol  and  its  impact  upon  our  society. 

I  listened  to  a  psychologist  a  year  or  so 
ago,  who  had  made  a  study  of  the  history 
of  alcohol  in  North  America.  I  will  not  go 
into  the  details  of  his  account  of  it,  but  he 
pointed  out  very  significantly  that  the  impact 
of  the  reformed  and  non-confonnist  churches 


on  North  America  was  such  that  alcohol  was 
looked  upon  by  the  adherents  of  those 
churches  as  being  an  evil  per  se,  with  the 
result  that  there  had  developed  in  North 
America  an  attitude  toward  alcohol  that  was 
completely  different  from  the  attitude  of 
central  Europeans.  He  summed  it  up  this 
way: 

Central  Europeans,  through  their  cultural 
folkways  in  the  handling  of  alcohol,  meet 
and  drink;  North  Americans  meet  to  drink. 

That  "meet  to  drink"  is  summed  up  by  the 
oft-quoted  phrase  that  you  hear  among 
North  Americans:  "You  get  the  hotel  room 
and  I  will  get  the  booze." 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  we  can  never 
reach  the  Everest  of  conquest  of  the  prob- 
lems of  alcohol  until  we  change  the  attitude 
of  our  citizens,  particularly  our  young 
citizens,  toward  alcohol, 

I  said  that  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  I 
recall  one  March  17  when  we  had  a  day- 
long debate  on  the  problems  of  alcohol  and 
the  government  approach  to  it.  I  think, 
beyond  question,  the  government  intended 
to  lower  the  drinking  age  to  18  years,  because 
so  many  respectable  organizations  and  so 
many  clergy  could  not  have  got  that  impres- 
sion if  there  had  not  been  a  germ  of  truth 
to  it.  Some  of  the  reformed  churches  made 
very  frantic  and  emphatic  protests  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province  until 
finally  he  gave  his  assurance  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  lowering  the  age  to  18  years, 

I  would  be  unequivocably  opposed  to 
lowering  the  age  to  18  years,  and  I  base 
my  opposition  on  scientific  grounds,  I  am 
told  by  those  learned  in  the  science  of 
alcohol  and  its  impact  upon  the  human 
system,  that  if  a  person  takes  to  using  alcohol 
in  excess  at  the  age  of  17  or  18,  then  any- 
where from  15  to  20  years  later,  the  chances 
are  about  three  out  of  five,  that  that  person 
is  going  to  have  a  problem  with  alcohol.  It 
is  extremely  likely  that  that  person  is  going 
to  become  an  alcoholic. 

And  what  is  meant  by  excessive  use  of 
alcohol?  I  am  told  by  scientists  that  anything 
over  one  or  two  ounces  of  alcohol  taken  in 
a  short  period  of  time  is  excessive  use.  The 
reason  is  that  as  soon  as  alcohol  is  taken  into 
the  human  system,  the  human  body  treats  it 
as  a  foreign  substance— a  poison,  in  fact— and 
the  human  body  wants  to  get  rid  of  it.  Any- 
thing the  human  body  wants,  upon  intake  it 
begins  to  break  down  into  those  nutritional 
factors  that  the  body  needs. 

But  not  so  with  C2Hr,OH.  The  body  wants 
to  reject  it  immediately.  The  problem,  of 
course— and    I    do    not    say    it    facetiously— is 
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with  the  hver.  The  hver  is  the  main  organ 
that  tries  to  break  clown  the  alcohol  and  get 
it  out  of  the  system.  It  works  at  a  very  slow 
rate.  If  one  or  two  ounces  is  taken  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  the  liver  gets  away 
behind  in  its  task,  the  alcohol  gets  into  the 
blood  stream,  courses  through  the  system 
and  affects  the  intellectual  centres. 

I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  Aldous  Huxley 
called  alcohol  the  "mind  changer,"  because 
the  alcohol  gets  into  the  cranial  nerve  centres 
and  something  happens  in  there  to  change  a 
person's  mind.  He  does  things  because  of  its 
effect  upon  the  lobotomy  that  he  would  not 
do  when  sober.  For  that  reason,  I  would  be 
very  loath  to  support  any  principle  at  any 
time  that  would  lower  the  drinking  age  to 
below  that  which  it  is  now. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine that  if  the  individual  parent— and  I  hope 
he  is  a  sensible  parent— wishes  to  encourage 
his  children  into  a  very  continent,  reasonable, 
sane  approach  to  alcohol,  then  that  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  parents.  I  wish  I  could 
feel  that  if  we  gave  a  licence  to  the  whole 
of  society  to  permit  the  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  beverages  to  children  in  their 
homes,  it  would  be  used  in  a  responsible 
way,  but  I  cannot  even  feel  that  assurance. 

Now  drinking  on  Sunday  is  a  different 
matter.  How  many  times  have  I  heard  Judge 
Robb  say  that  what  we  want  to  encourage 
in  this  province  is  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverage  with  food.  I  am  one  who 
pays  very  close  attention  to  television  adver- 
tising of  alcoholic  beverages— only  beer  of 
course,  because  the  liquor  interests  have 
never  put  forward  any  claims  to  use  the  elec- 
tronic medium  for  the  advertising  of  their 
wares— but  I  watch  the  television  advertising 
of  beer  and  I  do  not  see  much  association  of 
beer  with  the  eating  of  food.  More  often,  if 
I  judge  correctly,  it  is  associated  with  the 
great  outdoors.  In  other  words,  to  be  a 
red-blooded,  healthy,  masculine  North  Ameri- 
can or  Canadian  citizen,  you  go  into  the  great 
outdoors,  of  which  we  have  so  much  in  this 
country,  and  you  cannot  possibly  feel  con- 
tent in  those  wilderness  places  unless  you 
have  a  case  of  Carling's  or  Labatt's  with  you. 

You  simply  will  not  enjoy  yourself  and 
especialh,  I  gather,  if  you  get  in  a  canoe 
and  you  are  shooting  the  most  dangerous 
rapids  on  one  of  our  larger  rivers— you  cannot 
exercise  that  manoeuvre  with  accuracy  and 
good  judgment-unlcss  you  have  12  Labatt's. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  like  the  advertisement  I 
saw   one   time   about   Canadian    Club   in   one 


of  the  slick  magazines.  The  title  always 
reads:  "Wherever  you  go  in  the  world  you 
will  find  Canadian  Club."  There  was  a 
picture  of  a  mountain  climber,  and  the  cap- 
tion underneath  claimed  the  mountain 
climber  was  8,000  feet  up  the  mountain  and 
after  he  completed  the  climb,  he  would  sit 
down  to  a  drink  of  Canadian  Club.  I  won- 
dered if  he  had  had  a  few  shots  of  it  before 
he  started  up  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 
execute  the  manoeuvre  with  more  agility  or 
—if  he  fell— after  a  few  charges  of  Canadian 
Club,  it  would  not  hurt  as  much. 

Judge  Robb  has  said  time  and  time  again— 
and  I  have  seen  Judge  Robb  in  operation  on 
many  occasions— when  a  person  comes  and 
wants  an  extension  of  the  facilities  which  he 
is  operating— the  very  first  question  the  judge 
asks  him  is,  "How  many  meals  did  you  sell 
last  year?"  That  appears  to  be  the  basis,  the 
cardinal  rule,  for  Judge  Robb's  consideration 
of  whether  these  extended  facilities  will  be 
granted. 

Therefore,  if  we  want  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverage  with  the 
taking  of  food,  I  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  good  res- 
taurants with  meals  on  Sundays.  We  have 
been  condemned  from  many  a  corner  for 
the  puritan  aspects  of  our  Sundays,  and  I 
would  think  that  this  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Again,  with  the  lowering  of  the  age  of 
consumption  of  alcohol  to  18,  the  sale  on 
Sundays  was  one  of  the  things  bruited  about 
the  community,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
government  was  going  to  take  that  step.  Un- 
fortimately  in  this  bill  as  it  is  before  us,  the 
government  has  not  summoned  up  sufficient 
courage  to  take  that  step,  and  I,  for  one, 
regret  it. 

Now,  my  hon.  leader  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  referred  to  this  business  of  "Canadian 
justice,"  and  it  is  strange  that  this  morning 
I  should  say  that  I  am  very  suspicious  of  any 
concept  identified  as  "Canadian  justice."  I 
would  want  to  look  that  one  over  for  a 
while,  because,  with  my  experience  of  the 
law,  I  prefer  British  justice,  to  "Canadian 
justice."  I  prefer  the  thousand  years  of  juris- 
prudence which  is  now  crystalized  in  the 
decisions  of  the  British  courts  and  in  the 
development  of  the  common  law,  to  any 
concept  of  "Canadian  justice."  And  knowing, 
as  I  do,  that  many  of  the  judicial  occupants 
of  the  bench  have  not  got  the  time  under 
our  system  to  write  reasons  to  support  their 
decisions,  I  would  prefer  to  keep  the  reliance 
on  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  House  of  Lords, 
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as  we  do,  and  which  after  all,  forms  the  great 
body  of  the  common  law,  of  which  we  are 
the  inheritors. 

So  I  suspect  this  concept  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  has  discovered  of 
"Canadian   justice." 

To  go  back  to  my  earlier  assertion,  and  I 
say  particularly  to  my  hon.  leader,  through 
you,  sir,  that  we  should  be  joyful  that  they 
have  in  this  bill  taken  out  those  sections 
relating  to  appeals  from  convictions  under 
this  Act,  and  a  principle,  which— and  I 
measure  my  words  carefully— bastardized  one 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
criminal  law.  Nowhere  in  any  other  statute, 
in  any  other  jurisdiction,  did  I  ever  see  the 
vicious  principle  inherent  in  section  140  of 
The  Liquor  Control  Act  which  has  now  come 
out. 

These  people  who  talk  about  compulsion, 
that  are  against  compulsion,  have  enshrined 
in  that  statute  a  feature  of  compulsion  which, 
if  you  were  convicted  of  an  offence  under  the 
Act,  before  you  could  appeal  and  get  a  re- 
hearing and  a  review  by  a  superior  court 
you  had  to  swear  a  solemn  affidavit— under 
oath— to  say  that  you  had  not  committed  the 
offence  with  which  you  were  charged.  So 
gone  was  all  the  jurisprudence  relating  to 
the  burden  upon  the  Crown  to  prove  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  Gone  too  were  all 
the  procedures  of  the  criminal  courts  and  the 
protections  given  to  the  accused.  If  the 
accused  wanted  to  appeal  on  a  matter  of 
procedure;  if  he  wanted  to  tell  the  appelate 
court  that  he  did  not  receive  a  fair  trial  in 
the  court  of  first  instance;  if,  indeed,  he  was 
denied  the  right  to  cross-examine  his  accusers, 
then  before  he  could  take  that  miscarriage 
of  justice  up  to  an  appelate  court  he  had  to 
swear  an  affidavit  saying  that  he  did  not 
commit  the  offence. 

Even  The  Opium  and  Narcotic  Drugs  Act, 
relating  to  poisonous  substance  which  does 
far  more  harm  to  the  individual— though  not 
to  society— than  alcohol,  did  not  have  the 
appeal  provisions  in  it  that  were  in  The 
Liquor  Control  Act,  and  which  this  govern- 
ment left  enshrined  there  for  22  years. 
Indeed,  in  the  session  1961-62,  after  much 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  about 
appeals  from  the  liquor  licence  board  in 
respect  to  the  cancellation  of  licences,  this 
government  lifted  the  appeal  provisions  out 
of  The  Liquor  Control  Act  and,  by  the 
enactment  of  section  43a  of  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act,  said  the  appeal  provisions  of 
The  Liquor  Control  Act  shall  apply  to  The 
Liquor  Licence  Act.  So  before  a  person  who 
had  his  liquor  licence  cancelled  could  appeal, 


he  also  had  to  swear  an  affidavit  to  say  that 
he  had  not  committed  the  offence.  Again 
there  was  a  denigration,  if  not  a  mutilation, 
of  the  well-tried  principle  of  the  criminal  law 
that  the  burden  is  upon  the  accuser  to  prove 
that  the  accused  committed  the  offence— and 
to  prove  it  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

So  it  is  a  matter  of  great  joy  to  me,  because 
I  recall  that  I  raised  this  point  during  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  session  of  1960.  So,  five 
or  six  years  later,  one  sees  fruition  of  the 
things  that  one  sought;  after  all,  that  is  not 
really  too  long  a  period  to  wait  in  terms  of 
human  affairs,  I  suppose. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  appeal  pro- 
cedures, the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  and 
his  advisers  have  gone  through  the  Act  and 
they  have  removed  many  other  features  that 
were  in  violation  of  well-established  rights. 
For  example,  they  take  out  sections  111  to 
115,  which  gave  fearsome  powers  to  the 
police  if  they  sniffed  alcohol.  All  the  police 
had  to  do  was  sniff  the  odour  of  it  and  then, 
under  section  112,  they  could  come  in  your 
house,  your  motor  vehicle,  your  automobile, 
vessel,  boat,  canoe  or  conveyance  of  any 
description  and  search  for  liquor. 

Then  they  have  removed  the  one  that 
shffted  the  burden  of  proof  from  the  Crown 
to  the  accused,  section  133.  So,  having 
accomplished  that— having  cleaned  up  this 
statute— and  I  am  looking  at  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  then  let  us 
turn  to  The  Securities  Act,  which  is  the  other 
great  offender  against  well-established  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law  and  the  criminal 
law.  Let  us  take  the  arbitrary  features  out 
of  it,  some  of  which  are  far  worse  than  this 
one.  Then  you  will,  in  the  community,  be  able 
to  hold  up  your  head  and  say:  "We  are 
against  compulsion  in  any  form." 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
word  or  two.  On  the  occasion  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  liquor  control  bill  and  the 
liquor  licence  bill,  I  did  take— with  your 
indulgence  and  the  indulgence  of  the  hon., 
members  of  the  House— some  time  in  a  very 
thorough  explanation  of  all  the  principles 
which  ran  through  the  two  bills.  It  is  not 
my  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  review  them. 

I  think,  with  respect  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Liberal  Party  and 
the  point  of  view  of  the  government  is— as  he 
is  wont  to  say— on  the  record.  The  people,  in 
due  course,  will  make  their  future  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  said  in  the 
course  of  these  discussions.    However,  there 
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are  one  or  two  points  which  hon.  members 
have  raised  which  I  should  hke  to  touch 
upon. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  did  ex- 
press his  support  of  the  principle  of  liquor 
with  food  and  in  this  he  was  concurred  with 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury'.  This,  in 
fact.  is.  and  has  been,  one  of  the  very  basic 
principles  which  has  underlined  the  licensing 
policies  of  the  liquor  licence  board  through- 
out at  least  the  last  half  dozen  years— if  not 
the  past  decade.  As  proof  of  this,  I  would 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members 
of  tlie  House  a  pamphlet  which  I  have  here, 
called  Guide  to  Good  Eating  in  Toronto, 
issued  with  the  compliments  of  a  utility 
corporation— which  I  shall  not  name.  You 
can,  I  believe,  pick  up  copies  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Legislature  from  The  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Information  attendants.  In  this 
pamphlet  there  are  listed  the  names  of  some 
97  restaurants,  as  such,  they  are  really  first- 
rate  dining  places.  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  that  these  97  can 
scarcely  be  duplicated  in  any  city  around 
the  world. 

Toronto  is  becoming  a  very  cosmopolitan 
city,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  In 
this  list  you  will  find  dining  places  and 
dining  rooms,  the  facilities,  food  and  service 
of  which  are  equal  to  that  of  London,  New 
York,  Mexico  City,  Tokyo  and  any  of  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  world. 

The  interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  prices, 
compared  with  what  any  member  of  this 
House,  who  might  pay  $10  or  more  per  per- 
son in  any  of  these  other  cities,  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  man  in  this  city  of 
Toronto. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
stressing  the  fact  that  it  is  the  combination 
of  food  and  liquor,  the  consumption  of  food 
and  alcoholic  beverages,  which  has  under- 
lined the  basic  attitude  of  the  licensing  board 
—as  is  evidenced  by  what  it  has  licensed  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  This  has  been  dupli- 
cated to  some  degree  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  province,  in  those  urban  areas  where  the 
community  will  supply  a  sufficient  number 
of  clientek  to  warrant  the  capital  investment 
of  the  type  of  facility  that  I  am  speaking  of. 
I  direct  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  in  this  regard.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  those  in  the  list  that  are  not  licensed 
have  really  not  been  licensed  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  licensed, 
have  not  been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  be  licensed,  or  came  under 
the  provisions  of  a  local  option  bylaw.  If  there 
is    any    dining    place    which    has    a    standard. 


which  is  of  a  kind  that  the  hon.  member  has 
described,  they  either  have  been  licensed 
or  probably  could  be  licensed  in  the  very 
near    future. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  alcoholism, 
and  in  this  I  want  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  know  that  in  the  course  of  the 
study  that  has  been  going  on,  all  depart- 
ments that  have  had  an  interest  in  the  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages  have  had  a 
liaison  and  have  been  in  contact  with  each 
other. 

As  I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks,  just  as 
we  execute  the  will  of  the  people  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  second  half  of  this  century, 
so,  too,  we  have  been  aware  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  created  in  this  field.  I 
suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  has 
announced  that  this  is  not  something  that  is 
springing  from  nowhere.  The  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction  research  foundation  has 
already  won  for  itself  a  reputation  around  the 
world,  and  in  this  field  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  led. 

With  the  programme  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  has  announced,  we  will  be  far  in 
the  forefront  of  other  jurisdictions  that  have 
been  held  up  as  examples  in  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  a  bilateral 
approach  to  this  matter. 

I  would  point  out  one  factor  though— for 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
criticized  this  fact  in  relation  to  the  income 
derived  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
—that  the  federal  government  derives  even 
more  across  the  country.  To  my  knowledge, 
not  one  single  dollar  of  this  is  expended  by 
it  in  any  way,  either  in  education  or  in  com- 
bating the  effects  of  alcoholism.  Just  think, 
and  I  suggest  this  to  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
has  announced  a  programme  which  envisages 
the  expenditure  of  some  $18  million  in  the 
course  of  dealing  with  this  in  a  programme 
over  the  next  few  years,  what  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be  if  the  federal  government 
said  to  the  provinces,  "Because  we  derive 
revenues  from  this  exact  source,  we  will  pro- 
vide a  matching  dollar."  The  province  of 
Ontario  would  then  have  $36  million  for  a 
programme  of  this  kind.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  take  the 
opportunity  of  rapping  his  desk  to  indicate 
his  firm  approval  of  this  approach  having 
been   taken. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  did  raise 
the  point  of  the  local  option  section  and 
supported  it,  but  he  brought  out  some  of 
the  problems  he  saw  in  the  expansion  of 
municipalities,    and    the    problems    that   arise 
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when  one  mimicipality,  with  one  set  of  liquor 
laws  by  virtue  of  its  previous  determina- 
tion under  the  local  option  privileges,  will 
have  a  set  of  laws  different  from  the  annexed 
or  to-be-annexed  area.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  has  had  some  widespread  dis- 
cussion throughout  the  province  in  the  last 
two  years.  One  of  the  municipalities  passed 
a  resolution  to  this  effect,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  three  dozen  municipalities 
that    subscribed    to    its    resolution. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  those 
who  have  supported  this  resolution  seem  to 
have  looked  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  so-called  wet  area  annexing  a  dry  area. 
Then,  accordingly,  by  adoption  of  that  resolu- 
tion, the  dry  area  would  take  unto  itself  the 
wet  laws  of  the  annexing  municipalities. 
This  wovild,  in  effect,  do  away  with  the 
principle  of  local  option  privileges  within 
the  annexed  area. 

I  point  out  to  those  people,  however,  that 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  there  are 
municipalities  in  the  province  of  Ontario  that 
are  dry,  and  which  in  the  course  of  annexa- 
tion proceedings,  would  annex  areas  which 
are  to  some  degree  wet  or  wetter  than  the 
annexing  municipality.  One  can  well  imagine 
that  if  this  situation  arose  and  if  we  were  to 
adopt  the  principle  as  expounded  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  we  would  then 
be  injecting  into  the  proposition  of  annexa- 
tion of  municipalities,  this  rather  extraneous 
item: 

Rather  than  people  being  concerned,  sir, 
with  the  merits  of  the  annexation  as  such, 
and  whether  the  community  would  benefit 
by  having  an  enlarged  municipality  in  this 
regard— and  this,  by  itself,  has  been  a  con- 
troversial subject  in  some  communities  in 
the  past— we  would  be  injecting  a  very  highly 
emotional  item  upon  which  people  have  some 
very  strong  opinions.  They  would  be  basing 
their  support  or  opposition  to  annexation  not 
on  the  merits  of  annexation  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  municipalities,  but  on  this,  what  I 
call,  extraneous  item. 

It  is  true  that  this  has  created  difiiculties 
in  the  past.  I  think  the  city  of  Peterborough, 
by  virtue  of  certain  annexations  of  portions 
of  townships  which  surrounded  it,  at  one 
time  had  at  least  four  or  five  sets  of  laws  in 
the  municipality  after  all  the  annexations 
had  taken  place.  However,  by  virtue  of  pro- 
cedures worked  out  by  the  city  clerk  and  by 
the  chief  election  officer,  who  has  super- 
vision of  this,  a  vote  was  taken  and  the 
matter  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  community. 

It  is  my  feeling,  both  that  of  myself  and 


others  who  have  made  studies  in  this  field, 
that  this  procedure,  which  we  have  accepted 
in  the  past,  will  continue.  Even  in  the  areas 
which  were  referred  to  as  the  west  Toronto 
area  and  north  Toronto  area,  procedures  are 
in  the  process  of  being  carried  out  in  order 
that  the  people  might  give  an  expression  to 
their  opinions  under  the  local  option  bylaws. 

Mr.  Singer:  Utter  nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  whose  chief  word 
in  his  vocabulary  in  the  exercise  of  his 
function  as  a  member  of  the  Opposition 
seems  to  be  "utter  nonsense"— 

Mr.  Singer:  It  applies  so  well  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  people  of  the 
province  will  decide  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  two  Acts,  The 
Liquor  Licence  Act  and  The  Liquor  Control 
(Act  came  to  me  by  way  of  reporting  to  the 
Legislature  on  behalf  of  the  boards,  I  went 
through  them  very  thoroughly.  I  acquainted 
myself  in  detail  with  the  various  sections 
and  at  that  time  became  intimately  aware  of 
the  sections  in  which  the  principles  to  which 
I  have  referred  to  as  the  principles  of  Cana- 
dian justice  seemed  to  be  in  conflict.  It 
became  a  personal  study  of  mine,  and  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  responsible  authorities 
and  of  those  others  who  participated.  I  am 
very  proud  indeed,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  I  have 
the  responsibility  for  introducing  the  bills 
that  bring  about  these  changes. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  those 
remarks. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature  as  they  go  through  the  sections, 
that  we  have  provided  for  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  liquor  control  board  in 
respect  of  the  cancellation  of  licences.  This 
has  been  introduced  earlier  in  respect  of 
the  licence  board  in  this  House— and  I  will 
refer  to  that  in  greater  detail  in  a  moment. 
We  have  provided  for  appeals  by  way  of  a 
stated  case  in  respect  of  all  items,  so  that  we 
have  provided  for  appeals  in  all  those  fields 
which  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens,  concomitant  at  the  same  time  with 
the  discharge  by  the  two  boards  of  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  them  by  this 
Legislature  in  carrying  out  the  administra- 
tive functions  of  these  two  boards. 

There  is  just  one  item  on  which  I  want 
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to  conciude.    I  am  going  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity because  I  have  listened  to  lectures  on 
law  from  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  for 
some   time— and  today  he   got  into   the  field 
of  health.     I   was   very  interested   when  the 
hon.    member   appeared   before   the   commis- 
sion  on   civil    rights    to   speak   on   behalf   of 
himself  and  not  the  Liberal  Party.    He  went 
into    quite    a    diatribe— that    is    the   word   he 
would  use— on  the  shocking  proceedings  and 
arbitrary  actions  of  the  liquor  licence  board. 
I  quote  here  from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star: 
The  liquor  board  may  deprive  a  man  of 
his    licence,    ruin   his    financial    investment 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  drive 
him    into    poverty    and   the    courts    cannot 
even  inquire   whether  the  board   came  to 
a  just  conclusion. 

Now,  I  think  he  has  learned  something  in 
the  interval.  Today  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that  in  1962,  this  Legislature— of  which  he 
was  an  hon.  member— introduced  a  section 
re  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the  liquor 
licence  board.  That  which  in  1965  he  accuses 
the  board  of  being  able  to  do  was  put  an 
end  to  in  1962.  No  man  can  be  deprived  of 
his  licence  without  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  court  of  appeal  and  that  right  has  been 
had  since  1962. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury committed  what  is  considered  in  prac- 
tice as  an  almost  unforgiveable  sin.  Even  the 
most  fledgling  law  student  would  not  be  for- 
given if  in  reference  to  a  statute,  he  went  to 
the  Revised  Statues  of  Ontario,  1960,  and 
did  not  read  all  the  statutes  that  came  in 
between,  I  am  afraid  that  is  just  what 
happened  to  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 
He  read  RSO,  1960,  and  did  not  read  the 
Statutes  of  Ontario,  1962. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
no  man,  and  indeed  no  corporation,  after  this 
bill  will  have  been  introduced,  can  be 
deprived  of  a  license  without  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  of  this  land. 

Motion   agreed   to;    second   reading   of  the 


TflE  LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yarcmko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  163,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act. 


Motion   agreed  to;    second   reading   of  the 


bill. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  thirty-second 
order,  committee  of  the  whole  House;  Mr, 
A.  W.  Downer  in  the  chair. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.    120,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Health  Act. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  120  reported. 


THE  SURROGATE  COURTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  121,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate  Courts  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  121  reported. 

THE  SECURITIES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  122,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Securities  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  122  reported. 

THE  POLICE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  123,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Police  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  6: 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  subsection  2  of 
section  6,  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "first  day  of  July  1965"  in  the  third 
line,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "first  day 
of  January  1966,"  so  that  the  subsection  shall 
read  as  follows: 

Section  23  of  The  Police  Act  as  re- 
enacted  by  subsection  1  does  not  apply  in 
respect  of  acts  of  members  of  police  forces 
occurring  before  the  1st  day  of  January 
1966. 

The  purpose  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  to  extend 
the  time,  the  efi^ective  date  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  that  provision. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, section  6  is  the  section  which  involves, 
in  principle,  the  inclusion  of  civilian  em- 
ployees within  the  police  bargaining  unit, 
and  makes  applicable  all  of  the  provisions  of 
The  Police  Act  to  civilian  employees.  The 
mechanics  in  the  garages,  the  clerks,  the 
typists,  the  people  who  maintain  and  clean 
up  the  police  stations  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
all  now  become  a  part  of  the  police  bargain- 
ing unit.  As  a  result  of  that,  I  think  that 
these   persons   are   put   into   a   very   difficult 
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position.  I  can  see  no  reason  or  logic  in  it 
at  all,  and  I  know  in  fact  that  the  police 
organizations  are  not  interested  in  this,  either. 

We  have  taken  away  from  policemen  the 
right  to  strike,  as  we  should.  We  have  taken 
away  the  right  to  strike  from  the  firemen. 
But  if  the  garage  mechanic  in  a  police  station 
wants  to  go  on  strike,  why  should  he  be 
put  into  that  position?  Why  should  the 
typists?  Why  should  the  clerks?  Why  should 
the  maintenance  staff  of  the  police  stations 
be  put  into  that  position? 

There  was  a  decision,  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
is  aware  of,  that  came  down  fairly  recently, 
that  the  garage  mechanics  working  for  the 
Windsor  police  commission  did  not  come 
within  the  police  bargaining  unit,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  we  are  getting  this  amendment 
here.  Surely  all  of  these  groups  should  have 
their  independent  right  to  bargain.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  being  done  is  that 
the  government  is  taking  away  through  the 
back  door,  this  right  of  theirs  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively  themselves,  and 
I  do  not  think  this  should  be  allowed. 

I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  for  the  inclusion 
of  section  6  here.  Why  should  the  civilian 
employees  of  police  forces  be  put  into  tlie 
same  position  as  police  are,  insofar  as  their 
negotiations  with  their  employers  are  con- 
cerned? I  think  this  is  a  bad  section  and  I 
wish  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  would 
take  it  back  and  have  another  look  at  it. 
I  can  see  nothing  that  is  going  to  be  achieved, 
other  than  the  infliction  on  this  group  of 
people  of  an  untenable  position  insofar  as 
they  themselves  are  concerned. 

It  is  too  bad  that  in  Windsor  this  type  of 
dispute  arose.  Surely  the  garage  mechanics 
in  Windsor  should  be  able  to  work  out  their 


own  salvation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
pertinent  statutes,  and  because  they  won  a 
victory  in  the  courts,  now  the  government  is 
taking  it  away  by  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  submit  there  is 
no  denial  of  the  right  of  bargaining,  and 
working  out  of  arrangements  of  this  nature. 
These  people  will  be  treated,  however,  as 
members  of  the  police  force. 

The  reason  for  policemen,  constables  and 
members  of  the  police  force  being  denied 
the  right  to  strike  and  go  off  duty  in  a 
dispute  of  that  kind,  is  so  that  we  may 
maintain  law  and  order.  The  garage 
mechanics,  tlie  persons  who  run  the  telephone 
switchboards,  and  all  the  people  who  work 
with  the  police  force,  could  very  well  put 
it  out  of  commission  by  refusing  to  go  to 
work.  The  police  would  be  immobilized,  the 
communications  could  break  down;  these 
people  are,  when  they  take  on  that  respon- 
sibility and  that  work,  in  effect,  members  of 
the  police  force. 

I  submit,  and  I  think  quite  clearly,  that 
it  was  always  the  intention  that  that  should 
be  so.  The  court  decision  reached  an 
opposite  judgment  and  said  these  people  are 
outside  the  police  force.  It  was  never 
intended  that  they  should  be.  Those  who 
work  with  the  police  force,  are  part  of  the 
police  force,  and  the  Act  just  simply  makes 
that  clear.  But  the  police  do  not  complain 
of  the  denial  of  the  right  of  bargaining  and 
of  being  improperly  treated  in  all  labour 
matters,  and  in  all  matters  which  deal  with 
all  the  features  of  their  employment.  These 
people  will  be  no  different. 

It  being  12.30  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  always  glad  to  wel- 
come visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
have  students  from  various  schools,  and 
especially  from  Grandview  school  and  Fair- 
view  school  in  the  city  of  Brantford. 


THE  POLICE  ACT 

(continued) 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  to  pray  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  in  connection  with  Bill  123 
which  is  before  the  House  now.  I  overlooked 
an  amendment  which  I  proposed  to  make  in 
section  4  and  also  one  which  I  had  intended 
to  propose  in  section  5.  They  are  both  the 
same,  actually,  and  I  would  now,  with  the 
consent  of  the  House,  move  that  we  might 
consider  these.    I  move  that: 

Subsection  1  of  section  13  of  The  Police 
Act,  as  contained  in  section  4  of  the  bill, 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words, 
"and  assistants"  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lines,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words,  "assistants  and  civilian  employees." 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Oh  now 
wait,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might,  before  the  hon.  member  speaks— and 
this  is  on  the  subject  we  were  discussing 
when  the  House  rose— the  amendment  on 
section  5  is  in  the  same  tenor,  and  if  I  might 
read  it  it  has  to  do  with  the  matter  we  were 
discussing  in  section  6.  I  move  with  respect 
to  section  5,  Mr.  Chairman: 

That  subsection  2  of  section  19  of  The 
Police  Act,  as  contained  in  section  5  of 
the  bill,  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "and  assistants,"  in  the  fourth  line, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "assistants  and 
civilian  employees." 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  effect, 
these  two  amendments  are  the  same,  and 
they  are  complementary  and  in  the  same 
tenor  as  the  language  of  section  6  which  we 
were  discussing  when  the  House  rose. 
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I  regret  I  overlooked  those  two  amend- 
ments and  I  now  bring  them  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  speak  on  a  procedural  point 
for  one  moment?  I  wonder  if  it  would  not 
be  just  as  well  to  stick  to  section  6  where  we 
were  debating  the  principles  of  this  issue. 
If  it  is  resolved  here,  presumably  it  can  apply 
to  both  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  Just  going  to  suggest 
that.    We  will  go  on  with  section  6. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  hon.  friend  for  York  South 
suggests  that  we  stay  on  section  6;  actually, 
the  amendments  now  brought  in  by  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  to  section  4  and  5  make 
the  intent  that  much  more  obvious. 

I  was  not  satisfied  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  hon.  Attorney  General's  explanation 
for  this.  He  said  it  was  always  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature,  in  his  mind,  that  civilian 
employees  be  included  as  members  of  the 
police  force,  but  suddenly  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  came  along  and  said,  "No,  you 
never  said  that." 

The  legislation  speaks  for  itself  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  is  the  last  word. 
I  would  suspect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
only  a  matter  of  comparative  novelty,  that 
for  the  first  time  there  have  been  organiza- 
tional efforts  made,  and  perhaps  successful 
organizational  efforts  made,  among  the 
civilian  employees  of  police  forces.  You  are 
not  going  to  make  anyone  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  the  maintenance  men  who  look 
after  the  lawns  around  a  police  station  want 
to  go  on  strike  it  is  going  to  endanger  the  ^ 
enforcement  of  justice;  you  are  not  going  to 
make  anyone  believe  that  if  the  clerks  who 
write  the  letters,  who  are  civilian  employees, 
decide  that  their  working  conditions  are  not 
satisfactory  and  they  cannot  make  a  satis- 
factory bargain  with  their  employers  and 
they  decide— as  is  their  right,  as  is  the  right 
of  everybody  in  the  province  of  Ontario— to 
deny  their  work  to  their  employers,  that  the 
administration  of  justice  is  going  to  collapse. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
are    embarking    on    a    brand-new    principle; 
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and  the  principle  is  a  bad  one,  a  very  bad 
one.  My  hon.  friend  says  that  if  the 
mechanics  in  Windsor  went  on  strike  that 
possibly  the  cruisers  would  not  get  out  on  the 
road.  By  the  same  token  if  General  Motors 
wants  to  go  on  strike  and  there  are  no  spare 
parts  I  suppose  that  would  endanger  the 
administation  of  justice.  By  the  same  token, 
if  the  milkman  who  supplies  milk  to  the 
police  chief  goes  on  strike  and  he  is  not  able 
to  go  to  work  because  his  child  is  sick,  that 
would  endanger  the  administration  of  justice. 
How  far  along  the  line  do  you  extend  this 
principle? 

If  the  police  forces  want  to  have  this  sort 
of  control— and  my  understanding  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  police  forces  do  not  want 
to  have  tliis  type  of  control;  there  may  be 
a  few  members  of  police  commissions  who 
do,  but  the  police  forces  themselves  do  not 
want  to  have  to  bargain  for  the  non-police 
])ersonnel— if  this  is  their  desire,  then  bring 
these  people  in  and  put  them  in  uniform, 
the  same  as  was  done  in  wartime.  You  can 
have  police  clerks  in  uniform,  you  can  have 
police  mechanics  in  uniform.  If  they  are 
policemen,  make  them  policemen;  but  I 
suggest  that  this  section  as  it  is  before  us  is 
a  real  invasion  of  tlie  right  to  bargain 
collectively  and  a  real  invasion  of  the  privi- 
leges that  are  granted  in  The  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

If  people,  having  gone  through  the  legal 
steps  that  are  laid  down,  cannot  agree  to 
agree,  then  they  can  agree  to  disagree  and  it 
is  within  their  power  and  their  privilege  to 
withhold  their  labour.  I  suggest  that  the 
attempt  to  take  this  right  away  is  a  real 
infringement  on  the  right  of  organized  labour 
to  organize  and  to  bargain  together  collec- 
tively. It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  any  suggestion  that  the 
whole  field  of  the  administration  of  justice  is 
going  to  be  slowed  down  or  harmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  situation  is  allowed  to  continue 
as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  says  the 
statutes  are  written  is,  I  think,  an  attempt 
to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the  trail. 

I  do  not  tliink  that  the  first  part  of  section 
6,  should  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
proxince  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  un- 
avoidably out  of  the  House  when  we  began 
the  debate  on  this  before  the  noon  adjourn- 
ment and  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  anything 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  has 
said  about  the  general  background  and  the 
principles  involved  here,  but  I  do  want  to 
add  a  word  by  way  of  genc-ral  plea  to  the 
hon.    Attorney    General    and    to    the    govern- 


ment with  regard  to  what  they  are  seeking 
to  do  in  these  amendments. 

What  has  distressed  me  about  this  govern- 
ment is  its  capacity,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pay 
lip  ser\'ice  to  the  principle  of  granting  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  and  its  willingness— 
indeed,  on  occasion,  its  eagerness— to  limit  the 
full  exercise  of  those  collective  bargaining 
rights.  We  have  had  many  debates  in  this 
House  on  a  related  matter— section  89— re- 
lated in  the  sense  that  the  government  grants 
collective  bargaining  rights  generally  under 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  and  then  it  ends 
up  its  Act  by  a  sting  in  the  tail,  so  to  speak, 
with  a  concluding  section  which  grants  the 
power  to  certain  people,  namely",  municipal 
councils  and  bodies  thereof  throughout  the 
province  of  Ontario,  to  take  away  these 
rights. 

Now,  you  cannot,  on  basic  rights,  grant 
them  and  then  give  somebody  the  power  to 
take  them  away.  In  my  view,  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  in  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  a  basic  civil  right  of 
people  in  a  free  society. 

You  did  it  in  section  89.  You  did  it  a  year 
or  so  ago  in  regard  to  the  Crown  agencies, 
by  accident.  You  brought  in  an  amendment 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Crown 
agencies  of  certain  tax  obligations— these 
would  be  the  federal  authorities— and  then 
you  discovered  that  the  lawyers  could  inter- 
pret this  as  bringing  Crown  agencies,  or  the 
employees  of  Crown  agencies,  into  the 
categories  of  civil  servants  so  that  they  could 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

\Miat  has  this  government  done?  Did  they 
come  in  and  say  that  this  was  an  unexpected 
development;  "unwittingly,  we  have  deprived 
these  people  of  their  rights"?  No;  they  were 
({uite  willing,  they  were  almost  anxious,  to 
perpetuate  an  unwitting  denial  of  full  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  to  people,  who  in 
the  first  instance,  by  their  own  words,  did 
not  want  or  seek  to  take  away  these  rights. 

We  have  another  example  of  it  here.  The 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  has  put  on  the 
record  that  there  were  cases  across  the  prov- 
ince which  gradually  built  up  to  the  kind 
of  situation  which  has  provoked  the  intro- 
duction of  this  amendment.  The  last  case  and 
the  most  illuminating  one  was  the  case  with 
reference  to  the  Windsor  situation  and  the 
g.irage  mechanics.  The  garage  mechanics  in 
Wiiidsor  were  members  of  what  was  known 
as  the  Windsor  civic  local,  with  a  separate 
contract.  P'ollowing  merger,  they  got  into 
difficulties  in  resolving  their  contract  and 
they    sought    conciliation    from    the    Ontario 
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labour  relations  board.  The  board  refused  to 
grant  conciliation  services  and  so  the  case 
was  taken  to  the  courts  and  in  the  highest 
court  of  the  land— the  supreme  court— it  was 
decided  that  these  people  should  not  be 
deprived  of  their  rights. 

On  occasion  we  in  this  House  have  had 
to  cope  with  circumstances  in  which  the  court 
made  a  decision  that  was  technically  accurate 
in  terms  of  the  law  and  therefore  we  sought 
to  correct  the  law  so  that  you  would  not 
have  to  have  this  kind  of  decision  being 
made  by  the  court  with  a  denial  of  certain 
rights  flowing  from  it.  But  in  this  instance, 
you  have  a  court  establishing  the  rights  of 
these  people,  saying  that  these  people  have 
these  rights  and  they  should  not  be  taken 
away  from  them. 

What  does  the  government  do?  Do  they 
accept  this  decision  of  the  courts  which 
bolsters  and  confirms  the  rights  of  these 
people?  No;  now  they  are  going  to  come 
in  and  change  the  law  so  that  the  courts 
cannot  protect  the  basic  rights  of  these  people 
for  full  collective  bargaining.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  pretty  indefensible  pro- 
cedure by  people  who  like  to  pay  lip  service 
to  principles  and  then  in  the  next  Act  deny 
the  right  of  people  to  be  able  to  realize 
these   principles   in   everyday   existence. 

This,  in  essence,  is  the  situation  before 
us.  As  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  said, 
this  government  has  had  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  where  you  draw  the  line  in  essen- 
tial public  services  for  arbitration  procedures. 
We  have  tried  to  draw  the  line  so  that 
we  do  not  classify  any  and  every  industry, 
on  flimsy  excuses,  as  being  so  essential  to 
the  public  that  we  have  to  have  arbitration. 
The  same  kind  of  an  argument  is  used  by 
the  hon.  Attorney  General:  Because  the  clerks 
may  not  be  able  to  type  the  letters  that 
would  assist  the  police  forces  in  doing  the 
job  they  have  to  be  described  under  the  Act 
as  members  of  this  police  force  and  therefore 
have  their  right  to  qualify.  The  same  applies 
for  garage  mechanics,  the  same  for  anybody 
else;  anybody  who  becomes  associated  with 
the  police  force,  notwithstanding— and  I 
emphasize  this  once  again,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  done— notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  police  association,  made  up  of  the  poHce- 
nien  themselves,  not  the  commissions,  are 
not  anxious  to  have  all  the  civilian  employees 
brought  in  under  the  restrictive  arbitration 
procedures  that  have  been  laid  down  for 
coping  with  differences  in  labour-manage- 
ment relationships  in  this  field. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  principle  and 
I    am    shocked    and    disturbed    to    find    the 


government  once  again  being  willing  to 
violate  this  principle.  It  underlines  what  we 
have  said,  and  usually  it  has  provoked  out- 
bursts of  protest  from  the  government  side 
of  the  House,  that  whenever  you  have  a 
situation  which  will  permit  it,  you  will  come 
up  with  an  anti-labour  decision.  You  will 
restrict  as  much  as  you  can  the  full  collective 
bargaining  rights,  and  that  is  what  you  are 
doing  in  this  instance. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head  and  I  move 
that: 

Subsection  1  of  section  6  of  Bill  123  be 

amended  by  striking  out  the  proposed  new 

section  22  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  MacDonald  moves  that: 
Subsection  1  of  section  6  of  Bill  123  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  proposed  new 
section  22  of  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  clear  and  simple  principle  at  stake  here, 
and  as  I  have  said  earlier  in  discussion  of 
this  section,  I  am  satisfied— and  I  think  any- 
one who  looks  at  the  legislation  in  The 
Police  Act  would  be  satisfied— that  the  inten- 
tion was  that  anyone  who  was  a  member  or 
employed  in  the  operation  of  a  police  force 
should  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  The 
Police  Act,  one  of  which  is  that  members  of 
police  forces  shall  not  be  entitled  to  strike. 

There  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
confused  situation  here  when  hon.  members 
get  up  and  say,  "But  you  are  depriving  the 
people  of  collective  bargaining  rights."  This, 
let  me  make  clear,  is  not  so  for  one  moment. 
There  are  several  sections  in  The  Police 
Act,  beginning,  I  think,  at  section  26  under 
the  heading,  "Bargaining  and  arbitration," 
and  those  sections  run  through  the  Act,  up 
to  and  including  section  35,  all  having  to  do 
with  the  right  of  members  of  police  forces 
to  bargain  and  to  have  their  bargaining 
subject  to  arbitration.  I  think  you  will  not 
hear,  and  I  have  not  heard,  members  of 
police  forces  complain  that  they  are  badly 
dealt  with. 

The  principle  is  that  persons  who  are 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  public, 
protection  of  property,  enforcement  of  law 
and  maintenance  of  order,  should  not  have 
the  right  to  walk  off  the  scene  on  strike— that 
is  firemen  and  police.  In  this  Legislature 
this  session  there  are  certain  restrictions  being 
discussed  on  the  right  of  strike  with  respect 
to  hospital  employees.  Perhaps  that  is  an 
encroachment,  but  the  principle,  however, 
has  long  been  established  and  long  been 
clear,  that  in  these  areas  where  protection  of 
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persons,  prevention  of  damage  to  property, 
enforcement  and  administration  of  law,  the 
persons  responsible  should  not  be  permitted, 
should  they  have  a  desire  to  strike.  But  their 
rights  to  bargain  are  maintained  and  the  Act 
is  very  specific  and  clear.  All  we  are  saying 
here  is  that  any  person  employed  by  a  police 
force  is  a  member  of  the  force. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  Nidation. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  violation,  surely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  consider  it  no  viola- 
tion. It  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  to  say  "Put  them  into  uni- 
form." What  does  that  do  for  them? 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  you  are  making  police- 
men of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Stop  and  think  a 
moment.  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  a  man  is  dressed  in  blue  or  grey,  or 
civilian  clothes  or  a  blue  uniform? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  makes  an  awful  lot  of 
difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  it  was  going  to  help 
the  situation,  I  would  be  glad  to  put  him 
in  a  uniform,  but  I  do  not  see  that  that 
changes  the  basic  facts  of  the  matter  for  one 
moment  or  one  iota.  Why  dress  a  man  up 
in  blue  and  say,  "That  takes  care  of  the 
situation?"  It  does  not.  His  rights  are  not 
going  to  be  changed.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
police  force  and  let  me  say  to  you,  that  with 
the  communication  system  we  have  today, 
with  the  mobile  type  of  forces  we  have  today 
—radio  communication,  telephone  communi- 
cation. Telex,  motorcycle  squads— and  the 
maintenance  which  is  necessary  for  our  police 
vehicles  and  on  the  switchboards  which  run 
those  very  fast  and  efficient  communication 
systems,  if  those  people— and  I  think  they  are 
very  loyal  and  capable  employees,  but  I  say 
they  are  part  of  the  police  force,  part  and 
parcel  of  it— were  to  walk  off,  they  could 
cripple  the  whole  administration  of  justice. 

All  we  are  saying  is,  when  you  come  on 
the  police  force  as  a  civilian  employee— call 
it  civilian  if  you  like,  and  I  say  again  it 
makes  no  difference  to  call  them  constables 
or  give  them  a  rank  or  put  them  in  a  blue  or 
red  uniform,  they  are  members  of  the  police 
force— those  persons  who  perform  those  very 
essential  duties  in  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  shall  not  strike,  shall  not  cripple 
the  force,  shall  not  endanger  your  protection 
and  mine  and  the  protection  of  the  public, 
person  or  property.    They  have  all  the  rights 


to  bargain  which  are  left  in  the  Act  in  the 
sections  I  have  mentioned. 

It  is  true  that  this  will  perhaps  be  a  new 
departure  and  that  the  police  may  or  may 
not  want  to  adopt  them  with  open  arms  and 
assist  them  in  their  bargaining.  But  they  may 
bargain  by  themselves,  if  they  want  to  form 
a  separate  little  group,  or  they  may  bargain 
with  the  police— the  constables  and  the  men 
and  the  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  inspector  on 
the  force— and  they  would  be  in  a  pretty 
good  group. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  says  that 
because  a  court  decision  has  brought  this  to 
our  attention  we  should  not  now  bring  in 
legislation.  There  are  niunerous  cases  all 
down  through  our  legislative  history  where 
a  court  has  interpreted  a  section  of  the  Act 
to  indicate  that  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  not  expressed  or  was  not  clearly 
expressed  or  the  subject  perhaps  was  not  in 
the  mind  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Legis- 
lature has  sprung  to  action  and  met  the 
omission  and  stopped  the  gap  by  legislation. 
This  is  clear  time  after  time.  It  seems  to  me 
this  morning  a  member,  perhaps  it  was  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha),  men- 
tioned that  a  court,  a  magistrate  or  a  judge, 
had  indicated  that  The  Liquor  Control  Act 
had  expressed  itself  in  such  a  way  that  a 
person  could  not  drink  a  bottle  of  beer  in 
his  back  yard,  and  that  this  having  come  to 
light  in  the  courts,  the  Legislature  came  into 
action  and  cleared  it  up. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  It  was  quite 
clear  that  was  their  intention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  was  their  intention 
and  that  is  what  I  have  said  to  this  House. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  the  intention,  in 
simple  language,  that  anyone  who  is  a  mem- 
])er  of  a  police  force  is  a  member  of  a  police 
force.  That  is  all  it  means.  And  he  shall  be 
subject  to  the  rights  and  rules  and  regulations 
which  affect  everyone  employed  in  that  union. 
That  is  the  principle  that  I  must  ask  this 
House  to  accept. 

,  Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  is  apparently  of  the  opinion 
that  he  can  read  the  intention  of  people  who 
sat  in  this  House  a  good  many  years  ago.  I 
was  not  in  the  House,  nor  was  he,  at  the  time 
legislation  was  passed  making  special  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  labour  relations  affect- 
ing police  forces  and  fire  fighting  forces, 
providing  among  other  things  for  compulsory 
arbitration  as  applied  to  those  forces. 

I  was  not  here,  but  I  know  a  good  many 
people  who  were  here  at  that  time  and  it  was 
not  their  understanding  or  intention  that  this 
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would  apply  to  anyone  except  the  people  who 
were  in  uniform.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
-Canada  has  mled,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
challenge  it  to  that  extent,  that  no  such  in- 
tention was  disclosed  in  the  actual  legislation. 
The  argument  the  hon.  Attorney  General  is 
now  putting  forth  that  we  are  merely  formaliz- 
ing what  has  always  been  the  intention,  is  a 
specious  argument.  It  may  always  have  been 
his  intention  and  understanding,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  intention  and  understand- 
ing of  a  great  many  other  people.  It  was  not 
an  intention  that  the  Legislature  disclosed  in 
the  words  of  the  legislation  they  passed.  I 
would  find  the  hon.  Attorney  General  a  little 
easier  to  follow— if  not  more  convincing— if  he 
came  right  out  and  said  that,  in  the  past, 
civilian  members  of  police  forces  have  not 
been  treated  as  members  of  the  force  and 
have  had  the  same  rights  in  labour  relations 
as  other  employees.  Now  the  government 
has  decided  that  it  is  going  to  change  that 
situation.  Why  does  he  not  come  out  and  call 
a  spade  a  spade?  That  is  what  is  happening. 
The  government  is  changing  a  situation  that 
has  existed  in  the  past  and  that  has  been 
understood  by  most  people  to  exist. 

This,  I  may  say,  causes  real  alarm  to 
us  in  this  group  because,  as  my  leader  pointed 
out,  this  is  just  another  little  chip  taken  from 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  rights  of  employees 
in  this  province.  Every  year  almost,  we  have 
another  piece  of  legislation  brought  in  to 
circumscribe  the  bargaining  rights  of  a  group 
of  employees,  or  indeed  to  deny  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  employees  altogether.  My 
leader  pointed  out  that  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  bill  brought  in  here,  passed  through 
this  House,  called  The  Crown  Agency  Act. 
He  takes  a  more  charitable  view  of  what 
happened  than  I  do.  It  was  explained  in  the 
House  that  this  legislation  was  designed 
only  to  deal  with  certain  matters  of  taxation 
but  we  found  that,  in  fact,  the  only  effect  it 
had  was  to  deprive  large  groups  of  employees 
of  any  collective  bargaining  rights  at  all; 
employees  such  as  those  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  board,  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission  and  other  large  groups. 

I  discovered  during  this  session,  in  the 
public  accounts  committee,  that  that  Act  has 
had  no  effect  at  all  with  regard  to  taxation, 
as  was  purported  to  be  its  intention.  It  is  a 
complete  dead  letter  as  far  as  its  original 
alleged  intention  is  concerned,  but  as  far  as 
denying  people  collective  bargaining  rights,  it 
has  become  a  very  effective  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Yet  the  government  keeps  it  there. 
Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  it  was  the  intention  from  the  very 


beginning   to   deprive   people,   quite    illegiti- 
mately', of  collective  bargaining  rights. 

This  has  happened  in  other  fields.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  was  imposed  this  session 
on  employees  of  hospitals.  Now  it  is  to  be 
imposed  on  civilian  employees  of  police 
forces;  so  the  process  goes  on.  If  it  keeps 
going  this  way,  we  will  soon  find  that  the 
traditional  democratic  rights  of  association 
and  of  free  collective  bargaining  will  be 
eroded  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Collective  bargaining 
is  not  touched. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Collective  bargaining  certainly 
is  touched.  The  hon.  Attorney  General  is  a 
first-class  lawyer,  but  he  knows  absolutely 
nothing  about  labour  relations.  His  statements 
today  exposed  his  ignorance  in  a  most  remark- 
able fashion.  If  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
does  not  think  that  the  right  to  strike  is  part 
of  the  total  process  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  the  total  rights  involved  in  it,  then  he 
knows  nothing  about  collective  bargaining  at 
all.  It  does  not  follow  that  strikes  usually 
occur  in  collective  bargaining  relationships. 
Indeed,  contrary  to  the  impression  one  might 
get  from  the  newspapers,  they  rarely  occur. 
But  the  point  is  that  the  right  to  strike,  the 
right  to  resort  to  the  ultimate  instrument,  is 
inherent  to  the  whole  concept  of  democratic 
collective  bargaining. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General  has  argued,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  against  him  at  this 
point,  that  there  are  certain  instances  where 
these  basic  accepted  rights  have  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed to  a  certain  degree.  He  says— and 
I  think  this  is  probably  the  most  obvious 
place— that  they  have  to  be  circumscribed 
with  regard  to  sworn  police  officers.  Well, 
that  is  already  in  the  law  of  the  province; 
none  of  us  is  questioning  that  point  now.  But 
what  I  would  like  to  convey  to  him  is  that 
this  sort  of  procedure  is  completely  expep- 
tional.  It  should  be  resorted  to  only  under 
the  most  unusual  circumstances. 

One  can  argue  that  almost  any  form  of 
employment  is,  to  some  degree  or  other^ 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
There  is  no  absolute  standard  by  which  one 
can  say  that  this  job  is  essential  and  that 
one  is  not.  It  is  a  proposition  in  which  there 
is  no  clear  dividing  line.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  government  that  one  resorts  to 
this  extraordinary  type  of  legislation  only  in 
extraordinary  cases,  where  the  situation  is 
clear  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  as  in  the  case 
of  sworn  police  officers.  This  we  can  agree  to. 
But  as  soon  as  one  starts  extending  the 
principle,  first  to  hospital  employees  and  now 
to   civilian   police   employees,   where   will   it 
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end?  The  next  thing  we  know  it  may  be 
employees  in  meat  packing  plants  or  em- 
ployees in  steel  plants.  After  all,  steel  is  pretty 
essential  to  a  community  too.  Before  we  know 
it,  there  will  not  be  any  democratic  col- 
lective bargaining  at  all. 

We  would  perhaps  be  a  little  less  alarmed 
about  this  section  if  it  were  not  part  of  a 
total  pattern,  which  we  can  see  unfolding 
itself  on  the  government  side  of  the  House. 
We  would  still  oppose  it,  because  we  think  it 
is  wrong  in  principle.  It  becomes  particularly 
alarming  in  the  context  of  that  pattern  now 
im folding  before  us.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  has  not  made 
a  case  for  applying  the  extraordinary  type  of 
procedure  that  now  applies  to  police  oflBcers, 
to  the  civilian  employees  of  police  forces. 
I  submit  to  him  that  a  police  force  would 
not  collapse  if,  in  quite  unusual  circumstances, 
civilian  employees  in  some  particular  context 
decided  to  go  on  strike.  I  submit  to  him  that 
it  would  be  still  possible  to  carry  on  the 
essential  police  functions. 

It  would  be  difficult,  but  work  stoppages— 
whether  strikes  or  lockouts— always  cause 
some  inconvenience.  They  would  not  be  of 
much  use  as  instruments  in  collective  bar- 
gaining if  they  did  not  cause  inconvenience. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  police  commissions— 
who  no  doubt  face  many  difficult  problems 
in  any  case— would  like  to  reduce  the  in- 
conveniences they  may  have  to  suffer.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  we  have  to  look  at 
the  basic  principles  involved,  and  I  think 
they  have  to  run  the  very  small  risk  that  may 
be  involved  in  a  strike  occurring  of  civilian 
employees  in  some  police  department.  They 
must  run  that  risk  in  order  to  protect  the 
basic  rights  of  collective  bargaining. 

I  would  submit  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  section  now  proposed  has  no 
place  in  our  law.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the 
point  where  it  is  completely  inescapable  and 
it  would  only  be  in  those  circumstances  that 
I  would  agree  that  we  should  circumscribe 
free  collective  bargaining.  That  being  so,  I 
think  we  should  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  and  delete  the  proposed  new  section  22. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  drawn  to  my 
feet  really  by  the— I  say  this  with  due  respect 
—almost  flippant  attitude  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  from  the  point  of  view  of  collective 
bargaining. 

I  might  not  have  heard  him  correctly,  and 
if  so  I  know  he  is  thoroughly  capable  of 
getting  on  his  feet  to  rebut  what  I  am  going 
to  say.    As  I  understood  him,  he  kept  saying 


that  the  members  of  the  police  force  have 
all  the  rights  of  collective  bargaining.  But 
surely  he  must  recognize— and  if  he  does  not 
recognize  it  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  is  not 
here  so  it  could  be  explained  to  him— that 
when  you  have  compulsory  arbitration  you 
are  emasculating  the  very  force  of  the 
collective  bargaining;  taking  away  the  historic 
rights  of  the  group  in  order  to  bargain  with 
the  fact  that  they  will  have  some  kind  of 
bargaining  force  behind  them. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  shown  indeed  a  concern  which  all 
of  us  in  this  House  should  have,  and  I  am 
hoping  that  we  will  hear  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour;  that  he  will  be  coming 
back  to  express  his  concern  in  connection 
with  this  proposed  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  people,  whether  it  may  be  a  clean- 
ing woman  at  the  police  force,  a  gardener 
and  so  on;  and  that  it  is  not  going  to  imperil 
peace,  order  and  good  government  if  they 
try  collective  bargaining  and  do  not  get  it 
through  collective  bargaining,  to  decide  to  go 
on  strike.  We  cannot  really  say  that  if  the 
cleaning  ladies  were  to  go  on  strike  that  this 
would  change  the  whole  course  of  peace, 
order  and  good  government.  In  view  of  the 
pay  that  cleaning  women  get  in  some  gov- 
ernment establishments,  I  would  say  if  they 
were  to  go  on  strike,  in  some  cases  God  bless 
them.  This  is  a  right  that  they  should  have, 
but  with  a  great  sweep— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Do  you  approve  of  civil  disobedience? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  do  not  approve,  sir,  of 
taking  away  from  the  people  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining  in  that  they  can  go  on 
strike  if  they  want  to.  I  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  will  stand  up  to  enunciate 
that  principle,  because  I  am  sure— in  view  df 
the  remarks  that  he  has  made  in  the  past 
about  the  rights  of  labour— that  he,  with  us, 
was  deeply  shocked  when  he  heard  the 
cavalier  approach  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  when  he  said  that  they  have 
collective  bargaining,  all  the  rights  of 
collective  bargaining,  and  then  as  an  after- 
thought he  said,  of  course  we  do  have  com- 
pulsory  arbitration. 

I  say,  again  with  due  deference,  that  1 
have  real  admiration  for  many  of  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General,  but 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  does 
not  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  collective 
bargaining— the  deep  essence  of  collective 
bargaining.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  will  point  out  to  the  House  that  to 
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suggest  you  can  have  an  all-embracing 
approach  in  connection  with  cleaning  women 
aiwJ  so  on,  that  they  are  going  to  be  drawn 
in  on  this  picture,  and  yet  they  can  be  forced 
t6  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  very  dangerous 
precedent. 

Therefore,  we  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. We  would  certainly  have  let  this 
section  go,  and  I  appreciate  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  stood  firm  and  said 
that  there  was  not  going  to  be  this  sweeping 
approach  \vhich  would  bring  everyone  under 
police  discipliiie. 

•  Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Ghairman,  the  hon.  members  preceding  my- 
self'have  made  out  point  fairly:  clear,  Bttt  r 
want  to  put  another  aspect  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Ilie  hon.  Attorney  General  has  stated 
thUt  what  necessitated  this  arhendment  was 
to  pTevent  strikes  in  the  police  force,  and  he 
gave  soiile  of  his  reasoning.  But  he  remem- 
bers also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  in  the 
House  and  opposition  to  the  compulsory 
arbitration  for  the  hospital  workers.  I  sub- 
mit that,  as  much  as  we  were  opposed  to  that 
legislation^  this  amendment  is  even  worse. 

In  the  arbitration  bill  in  relation  to  the 
hospital  workers,  at  least  they  had  the  right 
to  join  what  union  they  wished  to  join,  the 
uiiiori  that  was  conducive  to  their  type  of 
operdtion.  I  submit  this  amendment  forces 
the  civilian  eiriployees  of  the  police  depart- 
irient  either  into  the  police  association,  if,  in 
any  event,  the  police  association  would  accept 
them. 

i  What  happens  if  the  police  association  says: 
Wei  want  nothing  to  do  with  your  groups, 
Wji?;  dp  not  know  what  your  problems  are, 
and.,  we  are  not  going  to  bargain  for  you? 
They  are  then  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  would 
think  that  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General  was 
going  to  do  anything,  he  would  at  least  have 
given  them  the  right  to  join  what  union  they 
wished  to  join,  even  if  they  were  under  com- 
pijlsory  arbitration. 

Take  for  instance  the  group  in  television 
and  radio.  Maybe  they  would  want  to  join 
the  communication  workers;  the  clerks  and 
traffic  ticket  processors  might  want  to  get 
intp.  the  clerks  and  technical  ofiice  workers 
union;  mechanics  might  want  to  get  into  the 
aiitornptive  mechanics'  association,  a  group 
that  understands  their  problems  and  would 
be  conducive  to  their  needs  in  the  collective 
bargaining  field. 

So,  I  submit,  as  miich  as  we  oppose  this 
ainendment,  it  is  even  Worse  than  the  hos- 
pitals   arbitration   bill,   inasmuch    as    it   does 


not  give  these  employees  the  oppoitunity  to 
join  at  least  the  union  of  their  choice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  M^,  Chairman,  I  think 
before  we  vote  I  should  be  permitted  a 
further  word  in  winding  up  the  debate.  I 
hope  I  did  not  appear  flippant  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  did  not  intend 
to  be.  I  certainly  think  I  understand  the 
principles  of  collective  bargaining,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  provisions  in  The 
Police  Act  take  away  the  right  to  strike.  In 
order  to  make  it  amply  clear  that  I  am  aware 
of  what  the  Act  says,  and  so  that  this  House 
may  know  what  it  says,  the  section  in  ques- ' 
tion  is  section  26,  and  the  way  it  reads  is: 
A   member  of  a  police  force   shall  not 

remain,  or  become  a  member  of  any  trade  .. 

union,    or    of    any    organization    that    is 

affiliated  directly  or  indirectly  with  a  trade 

union.  ;  i  : 

Now,    that    is    the    prohibition.  .      ■: 

Then  go  on  to  the  other  sections,  and  this 
is  all  under  the  portion  of  the  Act  headed 
"Bargaining  and  arbitration."  I  am  quite 
aware  that  once  you  take  away  the  right  to 
join  a  trade  union  you  have  cut  down,  by  a 
very  considerable  quantity,  the  right  of  bar- 
gaining, but  all  I  said  was  there  are  these 
sections  in  the  Act  which  do  retain  certain 
wide   rights  for  bargainiiig: 

I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  last  year  by  ^n  aaneijdBaent  to  section  27 
—the  first  section  which ,  follows  the  one  I 
read— we  enlarged  veary  considerably  the  bai;-,. 
gaining  rights,  spelled  out  very  specifically 
all  the  things  that  must  be  in  any  agree- 
ment to  be  bargained  foi'..  And  we  added  a 
further  section  to  provide  that  in  addition  to 
the  persons  mentioned  iii  subsection  3  a  bar- 
gaining committee  may  be  accompanied  hf' 
one  legal  or  other  counsel^  and  we  spelled 
out  the  rights  of  ii  lawyer  to  attend  and  assistl ' 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  on  my  amendment, 
and  after  great  representations  by  the  police 
associations  in  committee.  > 

Hon.,  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,.  I  must  say  that 
I  supported  this  and—;  ,    .,, 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  the  hdii.  Attorney  General 
did,    eventually.         '  !     ■ 

Hon;  Mr.  Wiishart:  — brought  this  legisla- 
tion forward.  We  enlarged  the  bargaining 
rights,  and  extended  to  a  very  ample  degree 
the  power  of  these  police  associations  de-. 
prived  of  the  right— if  we  want  to  put  it^ 
briefly— to  strike,  or  the  right  to  join  a  union,  ■ 
We  enlarged  to  a  great  extent  their  powers 
in  the  bargaining  area. 
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S(i  I  was  not  unaware  of  what  those  rights 
consisted.  The  whole  crux  of  the  matter  is 
this,  the  section  which  I  read,  section  26, 
says  "a  member  of  a  pohce  force."  The  whole 
question  turns  on  what  is  a  member.  The 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  keeps  referring 
and  repeating  the  expression  "a  civihan  mem- 
ber of  the  pohce  force."  Nowhere  is  the  term 
used  in  the  Act.  A  member- 
Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  have  used  that  expression 
inadvertently,  but  I  think  what  I  said  most 
of  the  time  was  "a  civilian  employee"— a 
civilian  employed  by  the  police  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Very  well,  I  will  accept 
that,  but  I  did  take  down  the  expression  "a 
civilian  member  of  the  police  force."  Now, 
the  Act  speaks  about  a  member  of  the  police 
force,  and  all  I  am  asking  this  House  to  do 
is  say  that  everyone  employed  by  the  police 
force  is  a  member  of  the  police  force,  and 
that  is  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  where  we  disagree. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
MacDonald's   amendment,   say  "aye." 
Those  opposed,  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
MacDonald's   amendment,   please   stand. 

All  those  opposed  to  Mr.  MacDonald's 
amendment,  please  stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  24  and  the  "nays"  52. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Section  6,  with  the  amendment  to  January, 
1966,  agreed  to.  Now,  about  those  two  earlier 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  sections  4  and  5  were  passed  by  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  It  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  rules  that  unless  there  is 
unanimous  consent,  they  cannot  again  be 
dealt  with.  I,  for  one,  do  not  propose  to  be 
part  of  the  unanimous  consent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  point  out 
that  when  the  House  opened  this  afternoon  at 
two  o'clock,  the  hon.  Attorney  General  asked 
the  consent  of  the  House  to  revert  to  clauses 
4  and  5,  and  there  were  no  objections  raised. 
He  proceeded  to  read  his  amendment  to 
clauses  4  and  5,  and  then  it  was  indicated 
that   it  might  desirable,  liaving  in  mind  the 


sequence  of  the  debate  immediately  before 
the  House  rose  at  noon,  that  he  should  con- 
tinue and  complete  item  6  in  the  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  said  on  items  4  and  5, 
and,  thereafter,  having  dealt  with  clause  6 
that  we  would  revert  and  deal  with  clauses 
4    and    5. 

I  think  the  consent  has  already  been  given. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point 
out  that  an  hon.  member  has  indicated  to 
you  that  he  does  not  give  consent,  so  it 
follows  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  unani- 
mous consent.  As  far  as  this  group  is  con- 
cerned, we  would  have  been  prepared  to  give 
consent,  but  I  think  the  rules  should  be 
enforced.  I  do  not  think  a  member  has 
to  be  "hot  on  the  spot"  and  jump  right  up 
the  second  the  thing  is  mentioned  to  say  he 
does  not  give  unanimous  consent.  Before  the 
question  is  dealt  with  he  can  indicate  his  un- 
willingness to  give  consent,  and  that  settles 
the  matter  as  far  as  I  can  see  under  the 
rules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Acquiescence! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  I  took  it  that  if  it 
carried  on  6  it  endorsed  the  whole  principle. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  suggested  from  this 
group,  Mr.  Chairman— I  am  in  no  position  to 
commit  anyone  else— that  we  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  deal  with  6  first  and  then 
revert  to  the  other  matter.  But  there  was 
no  agreement,  that  I  undersood,  tliat  we 
could  proceed  with  4  and  5;  that  matter 
really  did  not  come  forward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pointed 
out  in  my  reference  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed to  sections  4  and  5  that  the  wording 
"and  assistants  and  civilian  employees"  was 
the  very  question  we  would  be  debating  in 
section  6;  and  that  the  three  sections  are 
really  complementary  in  the  sense  that  it 
would  be  inclusion  of  civilian  employees  on 
police  forces  that  would  be  the  whole  sub- 
ject matter  of  these  amendments.  So,  for 
whatever  that  was  worth,  I  pointed  it  out 
at  the  time.  I  would  now  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  did  debate  the  principle  of  this 
whole  question  in  section  6. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  took  it  just  as  the 
Attorney  General  explained  it  a  moment  ago; 
that  when  we  endorsed  section  6  we  carried 
the  whole  principle  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the 
rules  are  quite  clear  that  before  thp  House 
can  revert  to  a  section  that  has  been  already 
dealt  with  there  must  be  unanimous,  consent, 
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and  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  not  unanimous 
consent  The  rules  are- 
Mr.  Chairman:  We  had  unanimous  con- 
sent- 
Mr.  Bryden:  No,  sir,  it  was  never  asked 
for  from  the  chair,  and  that  is  the  only  place 
where  it  counts.  There  was  never  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  member  to  stand  up  and  say 
that  he  did  not  give  consent.  We  still  have 
not  reverted,  and  it  has  been  indicated  that 
there  is  not  consent.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, our  group  would  be  willing  to  give 
consent,  but  I  still  think  we  should  pay 
some  attention  to  the  rules  of  this  House. 
Certainly,  we  on  this  side  have  to  work  hard 
to  find  ways  to  operate  within  them,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  the  government  started  to  act 
according  to  the  rules,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  maintain  that  unanimous 
consent  was  given  when  he  moved  his  motion 
to  revert  to  sections  4  and  5. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Did  you  rule  on  unanimous 
consent  at  any  time?  Have  you  already 
ruled  on  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  ruling  on  it  now. 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  you  had  not  previously, 
so  you  are  safe  in— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  took  it  as  before. 

Mr.  Thompson:  For  what  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  toolc  it  because  I  said 
when  we  went  into  number  6,  we  under- 
stood that  the  other  principles  would  be 
carried  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  sir.  There  was  never  a 
formal  request  from  the  chair  to  revert  to 
those  sections.  We  are  only  now  coming  to 
the  question  of  reverting  to  those  sections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  reverted  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  rules  are  enforced  only 
against  this  side. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
say  this,  that  surely  there  may  be  many 
private  hon.  members  in  this  House  who  often 
wish  that  there  was  unanimous  consent,  but 
there  is  not  unanimous  consent  until  the 
Chairman  rules  on  it.  I  suggest,  with  deep 
respect  to  you,  sir,  that  you  had  not  asked 
the  House  for  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.     Chairman:     The     Attorney     General 

asked  for  it  and  no  one  objected.  - 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
very  simple  proposition;  if  I  get  up  and  ask 
for  unanimous  consent,  the  Chairman,  the 
Speaker,  or  whoever  is  in  the  chair,  asks  the 
House  if  he  has  unanimous  consent.  You  do 
not  automatically  get  unanimous  consent 
until  the  person  in  the  chair  requests  it. 
You  are  requesting  it  now  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  say  this:  If  the 
government  is  unhappy  about  this  situation 
it  has  made  its  bed  and  is  now  lying  in  it, 
because  yesterday  we  had  an  inversion  of  the 
rules  in  this  House— with  no  announcement 
to  the  Opposition— which  suited  the  govern- 
ment's position,  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  explain  our  position.  It  came 
from  the  chair,  I  grant  you,  but  we  will  have 
a  chance  before  we  get  finished  with  th^ 
bill.  If  you  are  going  to  use  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  make  might  become  right,  then 
on  occasion  we  are  going  to  use  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  protect  our  position. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  I  should  say  a  word.  I 
was  not  in  the  House  at  2  o'clock,  therefore 

1  accept  your  ruling  of  the  facts  as  they 
occurred  when  the  House  sat  at  2  o'clock. 
However,  I  would  like  to  say— during  the 
time  I  have  been  in  this  House,  and  in  this 
chair- there  have  been  many  occasions  when 
the  procedures  of  the  House  have  been 
changed  by  unanimous  consent  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  a  vote  taken  on  it.  It  is  the 
Chairman  or  the  Speaker,  in  the  instances 
that  I  recall  when  this  has  been  done— for 
instance,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  hon. 
Ministers  in  the  last  48  hours  has  asked  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  House  to  revert  to 
introduce  a  bill— there  was  no  vote  taken  as 
to  whether  there  was  unanimous  consent. 
The  person  presiding,  either  the  Chairman 
or  the  Speaker,  assesses  whether  the  House 
agrees  or  disagrees;  and  this  is  the  way  it  has 
always  been. 

As  I  say,   as  far  as  the  actual  events  of 

2  o'clock  this  afternoon  are  concerned,  I 
have  no  comment,  as  I  was  not  here;  but  I 
will  accept  whatever  the  chair  says, 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would 
agree  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  or  any 
other  hon,  member  of  the  government  has 
the  right  to  ask  for  unanimous  consent;  but 
he  has  not  the  right  to  assume  that  he  has 
received  unanimous  consent  until  that  ques- 
tion is  put  to  the  House  by  the  presiding 
officer— be  that  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,     Surely   my   hon.    friend   cannot   ask 
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for,  and  get  in  ohe  breath,  unanimous  con- 
sent. If  it  is  put  by  the  Speaker,  and  then  if 
there  is  unanimous  consent,  the  member 
concedes  but  this  is  quite  irregular,  and  my 
hon.  friend  knows  that  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  only  repeat,  Mr. 
Chairman,,  that  I  cannot  recall  a  vote  being 
taken  on  such  occasions.  Once  again  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  if  whoever  is 
presiding— whether  the  Chairman  or  the 
Speaker— felt  that  unanimous  consent  was 
there,  then  he  proceeded  on  that  basis.  I 
cannot  recall  ever  having  a  vote  taken  as  to 
whether  there  was  unanimous  consent- 
Mr.  Oliver:  We  are  not  talking  about  votes! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  but  I  am  only  talk- 
ing about  an  expression  that  whoever  is  in 
the  chair  feels,  because  if  it  is  not  there,  it 
cannot  happen.  This  is  the  whole  point.  If 
whoever  is  presiding  is  not  aware  that  there 
is  unanimity  in  the  House  then,  of  course, 
it  is  an  impossibility- 
Mr.  Bryden:  How  can  you  read  the  minds— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  adhere  to  the 
Chairman's  ruling. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
House  that,  in  the  normal  course  of  events, 
unanimous  consent  is  given  and  it  becomes 
rather  a  routine  proceeding  in  which  we  do 
not  often  observe  the  forms,  but  I  think  the 
forms  require  that  the  Speaker  or  the  Chair- 
man ask  if  there  is  unanimous  consent.  Now, 
when  it  is  obvious  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  in  this  case  there  is  not  unanimous  con- 
sent— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): There  was  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  whether  or  not,  as  long 
as  opposition  is  registered  before  we  actually 
revert,  then  it  is  properly  registered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Bryden:   No,   sir.    That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  submit  again  that  it  was 
never  asked.  An  hon.  member  took 
advantage  of  the  opportimity  when  it  arose 
and  the  government  made  no- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  After  2 
o'clock  the  Attorney  General  asked  for 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House.    Now 


there  was  not  a  word.  I  asked:  "Will  this 
motion  be  concurred  in?"  and  they  said:  "We 
shall  go  on  to  nvunber  6  or  section  6." 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  matter  was  not  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Chaii-man:  Now,  wait  a  minute.  At 
that  moment  the  Attorney  General  went  back 
and  read  the  amendments  that  he  wanted  to 
bring  in  on  number  4  or  5— section  4  and 
section  5.  Then  we  reverted,  and  then  we 
reverted  back  again,  because  they  said  the 
whole  thing  was  all  tied  up  in  one  parcel— 
the  whole  principle.  Now  that  is  the  prin- 
ciple; and  I  say  that  unanimous  consent  was 
given  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  that  is 
my  ruling. 

Sections  4  and  5,  inclusive,  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 

Sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  123  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That,  where  a  payment  into  the  pubhc 
service  superannuation  fund  is  made  pur- 
suant to  The  Pension  Benefits  Act,  1962- 
1963  with  respect  to  the  unfunded  liability 
of  the  public  service  superannuation  fund, 
interest  shall  be  credited  to  the  public 
service  superannuation  fund  out  of  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  such 
payment  in  any  year  to  the  end  of  the  then 
current  fiscal  year, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  124,  An  Act  ta  amend 
The  Public  Service  Superannuation  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  124,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Serxice  Super- 
annuation Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
before  we  proceed  with  these  sections,  are 
these  amendments  that  have  been  considered 
by  the  joint  council  and  have  the  support  of 
the  civil  service  association? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
These  amendments  have  to  do  entirely  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act.  There  are  two 
sections  of  importance  and  the  main  amend- 
ment is  the  doing  away  with  the  retirement 
fund  and  handling  of  the  funds  through  the 
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superannuation  fund.  The  other  is  an  amend- 
ment which  is  in  one  of  the  other  sections 
of  the  Act,  to  provide  for  the  fringe  benefit 
arrangement.  It,  too,  has  only  to  do  with  the 
administration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
another  question?  To  what  extent  are  casuals 
included,  or  is  that  great  group  of  casuals 
still  excluded  from  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  is  exactly  as  it  was.  This 
matter  is  receiving  consideration  but  there 
is  no  change. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Provincial  Tfeas- 
lu-er  means  that  the  matter  of  including 
casuals  is  receiving  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
any  of  these  amendments. 

Sections   1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   124  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT,   1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  125,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Section   1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  if  I  may, 
what  exactly  does  this  mean? 

This  strikes  me  as  being  an  extraordinary 
power:  "The  commission  may  exclude  any 
position  in  the  classified  service  from  that 
service  for  such  period  as  it  determines."  In 
other  words,  I  come  back  to  the  question  I 
asked  a  moment  ago,  and  perhaps  I  was 
doing  it  on  the  wrong  bill:  were  these 
powers  that  you  are  now  putting  into  The 
Public  Service  Act  subject  to  negotiation  and 
discussion  by  the  joint  council  or  is  this 
anidther  unilateral  and  arbitrary  action  by 
the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
a  unilateral  action  in  that  it  affects,  generally, 
the  public  service.  There  are  a  few  positions 
where  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  salary  higher 
than  the  salary  that  is  in  the  classification 
that  covers  that  particular  position.  This  en- 
ables that  particular  position  to  be  taken  out 
of  tlie  civil  service  and  to  have  a  salary 
paid  on  a  casual  basis  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining    some    particular    person. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Might  I  ask  a 
question?   Would   the   receiit   raising   of  the 


scale   of  teachers   in   the   reform   iiistltutions; 
come  under  this  kind  of  a  clause? 

Hon.  Mr.   Allan:   No. 

Mr.  Young:  This  is  not  the  intent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:   No. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  explanation  given  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  expresses  the  govern- 
ment's current  intention.  I  notice  that  pro- 
posed section  4  (a)  is  written  in  terms  of  "any 
position"  and  I  take  it  that  what  the  goverur 
ment  has  in  mind  is  that  only  a  single  posi- 
tion, or  perhaps  three  or  four  positions,  might 
be  affected.  The  only  trouble  is  that  as  now 
stated  it  could  include  anything.  It  could  be 
so  broad  as  to  cover  a  couple  of  thousand 
employees.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  slowly,  over  the  years,  developed  an 
attitude  that  we  would  like  the  government 
to  say  precisely  what  it  claims  to  intend,  be- 
cause we  find  that  bills  which  are  capable 
of  a  broader  interpretation  than  the  announced 
intention  often  get  that  broader  interpreta- 
tion. Then  there  is  nothing  that  anyone  can 
do  to  get  the  government  to  revert  back  tO: 
the  status  quo  ante.  So  I  would  suggest  tp. 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that  this  should, 
be  more  carefully  drafted  to  make  clear, 
precisely  to  whom  it  is  to  apply.  It  could,  as 
it  now  reads,  apply  to  the  entire  civil  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  no!  ' 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  could  under  the  wording! 
Why  do  you  not  put  in  the  words  to  express: 
what  you  mean?  Then  there  would  not  be 
any  danger  that  on  some  subsequent  dait& 
diis  section  might  be  given  a  much  broader 
interpretation  than  the  currently  announce4 
intention. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  add,  before  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  replies:  We  have 
already  had  a  debate  this  afternoon  on  differ- 
ing concepts  of  collective  bargaining.  I  can 
say  with  assurance,  though  I  have  not  had 
tlie  personal  experience  oif  collective  bar-' 
gaining  in  a  genuine  trade  union,  that  if  at 
some  stage  along  the  way  management,  by 
its  own  decision,  without  any  discussion  ^ith 
the  employee  through  the  joint  council,  were 
to  come  in  with  amendments  like  this  it 
would  be  a  serious  departure. 

And  this  is  the  case.  These  have  not  been 
discussed  by  joint  council  at  all,  you  are 
taking  this  action  on  your  own.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, Stelco,  the  steel  company,  and  local 
1005  were  suddenly  to  arbitrarily  take  lintcr 
itself  the  right  to  begin  to  take  people  out 
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of  the  bargaining  unit  or  put  people  into  the 
bargaining  until  in  tliat  sort  of  a  fashion,  it 
certainly  would  not  be  acknowledged  as  a 
normal  procedure  in  collective  bargaining. 
This  is  precisely  what  you  have  done. 

I  repeat  the  comment  of  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Woodbine,  vis-a-vis  the  hon. 
Attorney  General:  your  concept  of  collective 
bargaining  is  a  very  strange  concept  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  In  addition  to  the  vague- 
ness of  the  phraseology,  whatever  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  may  say,  he  is  a  kindly 
man  and  he  knows  what  he  wants  now  and 
he  perhaps  would  only  do  that,  but  some 
sharp  lawyer  on  the  government  side  of  the 
House  who  wants  to  achieve  something  else 
in  another  department,  for  another  objective, 
takes  a  look  at  this  wording,  which  is  wide 
open,  and  proceeds  to  use  this  for  his  pur- 
poses. That  is  the  reason,  quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  this  has  not  been  discussed  in 
the  appropriate  agency  where  it  should  be 
discussed,  quite  apart  from  that  you  have  tlie 
validity  of  the  argument  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  that  your  phraseology  is  wide 
open. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  member  misunderstands  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  this 
legislation  refers  to  a  person,  not  to  a  class 
of  worker.  I  think  the  hon.  member  would 
agree  that  if  you  are  going  to  appoint  an 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Canada  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered something  that  should  be  negotiated. 
This  is  a  similar  matter.  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  who  mentioned  this  must  realize 
that  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  this  govern- 
ment is  to  have  an  excellent  civil  service. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  does  not  say  any 
"person;"  it  says  "any  position." 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  a  position. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  is  in  the  classified 
services,  it  then  is  not  a  single  person. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No;  this  is  exactly  as  I 
have  outlined  it,  and  regardless  of  whether 
this  is  as  tight  as  it  should  be  surely  no  one 
is  going  to  feel  that  a  government  is  not  going 
to  do  the  things  that  are  going  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  and  maintain  an  excellent 
civil  service,  which  is  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  do  not  get  into  that  argument. 
We  had  a  few  things  to  say  about  it  in  the 
estimates  of  the  civil  service  commission  and 
I   do  not  think   the   government  has   shown 


very  much  intention  of  trying  to  maintain 
excellent  relations  in  the  civil  service.  I  think 
we  fully  understand  what  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer's  intention  is  with  regard  to  this 
section,  but  what  we  are  looking  at  and  what 
we  have  to  look  at  is  what  the  section  says. 
The  section  as  it  is  worded  is  capable  of  a 
much  broader  interpretation  than  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  indicated. 

It  says  that  the  commission  may  exclude 
any  position;  if  they  can  exclude  any  position, 
they  can  exclude  all  positions.  There  is  no 
limit  on  what  they  could  do  under  this  section 
as  it  now  stands.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  government  should 
reword  the  section  so  that  it  expresses  its  in- 
tention exactly  and  not  put  through  this 
broad  an  authority  as  now  appears  to  achieve 
what  is  stated  to  be  a  fairly  limited  sort  of 
objective. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Carried? 

Mr.   Bryden:    No. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not 
agree  to  the  carrying  of  section  2.  We  said 
no,  when  we  were  asked  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  majority  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  outvoted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  was  no  vote  taken. 

Mr.    Chairman:    All    in   favour   of   section 
2  becoming  part  of  the  bill,  say  "aye." 
All  opposed,  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  ay^es  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  section 
number  two  being  included  in  the  bill, 
please  stand. 

Those  opposed,  please  stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
>  eas  are  49,  the  nays,  20. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Therefore  it  is  carried! 
Sections  2  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.   125  reported. 


THE  RACING  COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   126,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Racing  Commission  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  126  reported. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That,  the  cost  of  the  establishment, 
maintenance  and  conduct  of  the  Ontario 
institute  for  studies  in  education  shall  be 
payable,  until  the  30th  day  of  June,  1966, 
out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  127,  An  Act  to 
establish  the  Ontario  institute  for  studies  in 
education. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR 
STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  127,  An 
Act  to  establish  the  Ontario  institute  for 
studies  in  education. 

Sections  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  127  reported. 

THE  ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  128,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  regarding  this  section.  I 
am  not  clear  as  to  what  powers  are  outlined 
here.  In  the  House  on  April  13  I  asked  a 
question  of  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Simonett)— 
it  occurs  on  page  2235—1  asked  at  that  time 
whether  the  OWRC  had  the  power  to  order 
certain  work  being  done  and  I  was  assured 
by  the  hon.  Minister  it  had.  Now  we  find 
section  4  giving  certain  powers  "that  the 
commission  may  order  whatever  is  necessary 
to  implement  the  report  to  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  municipality  and  the  commis- 
sion may  recover  the  expenses  incurred  in 
doing  it,  with  costs,  by  act  of  a  court  of 
competent  jiuisdiction  as  a  debt  due  to  the 
commission  by  such  municipality." 

Now,  did  the  commission  have  this  power 
before  and  is  this  to  make  clear  certain 
ramifications  of  that  power?  Does  this  mean 
that  the  OWRC  will  go  ahead  and  do  the 
work  and  then  recover?  And  what  is  the 
relationship  of  the  Ontario  municipal  board? 
Can  that  order  be  made  even  though  the 
OMB  may  not  agree  to  the  enlargement  of 
a  debt  which  may  be  incurred  by  the 
municipality? 


I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  make 
this  clear  to  us. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  understand  that  they  had  the  power  before. 
This  is  just  spelling  out  that  they  now  can 
recover  any  expenses— actual  expenses  of  the 
OWRC— if  they  do  put  down  an  order.  It 
only  has  to  do  with  the  costs. 

Mr.  Young:  Recovering  the  costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes. 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  could  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  about  the  second  part  of  my  ques- 
tion? How  does  this  relate  to  the  powers 
of  the  Ontario  municipal  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry,  I  cannot  answer  that.  These  are  the 
powers  that  were  given  to  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  which  they  have  had 
since  the  enactment  of  their  Act  as  far  as  an 
order  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Young:  But  if  this  order  is  given  and 
the  OMB  decides  that  this- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  might  be  able  to  assist  in  this  question 
which  has  come  up  before  in  relation  to  the 
function  of  the  OWRC,  and  particularly  as 
it  may  relate  to  education  where  you  have 
requirements  on  both  hands,  with  the  Ontario 
municipal  board  saying  that  the  municipality 
is  not  able  financially  to  carry  the  financial 
load  that  may  be  required.  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  this  section  does  not  give 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
power  to  overrule  a  decision  of  the  municipal 
board.  That  decision,  in  the  broad  function 
of  the  municipal  board,  is  maintained. 

What  in  fact  happens,  is  that  there  is  very 
close  co-operation  between  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  and  the  Ontario  muni- 
cipal board  in  order  to  ensure  that  what  the 
board  may  order  to  be  done  is  within  the 
financial  capability  of  the  municipality  to  do. 
The  water  resources  commission  confers  with 
the  municipal  board,  in  fact,  before  issuing 
any  such  order.  So  in  the  situation  that  the 
hon.  member  envisages,  that  aspect  of  the 
matter  is  dealt  with  before  the  order  is  made. 

Mr.  Young:  And  consultation  would  over- 
come any  of  this  difficulty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  yes,  it  would, 
because  the  water  resources  commission 
would  ascertain  the  facts  from  the  municipal 
board;  it  is  part  of  the  administrative  process 
of  developing  a  project  under  the  powers  of 
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the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  to 
find  out  if  the  municipal  board,  in  fact,  can 
fit  the  cost  of  it  into  the  overall  financing 
being  studied  in  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Young:  But  this  still  does  not  over- 
come the  situation  if  there  is  a  serious 
menace  to  health;  if  a  serious  pollution  is 
taking  place  and  certain  works  need  to  be 
done  and  the  board  considers  they  should 
be  done  and  the  OWRC  agrees,  yet  the 
OMB  says  that  the  municipality  cannot  stand 
the  capital  cost.  Where  do  we  go  here?  This 
is  a  matter  of  health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  such  a  situation  you  have 
reached  a  bit  of  an  impasse,  and  we  have  to 
look  for  extraordinary  remedies  for  extra- 
ordinary situations. 

Sections  4  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  128  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That,  (a)  the  Treasurer  may  pay  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  accounts 
for  legislative  and  departmental  printing, 
paper  and  stationery  and  other  supplies 
delivered  to  the  Queen's  printer,  but  the 
amoimt  of  such  deliveries  remaining  on 
hand,  and  in  the  course  of  distribution, 
shall  not  exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  the  sum 
.     of  $1,000,000;  and 

(b)  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Treas- 
urer, a  person  is  indebted  to  the  Crown 
in  right  of  Ontario  or  in  right  of  Canada 
in  any  specific  sum  of  money,  the 
Treasurer  may  authorize  the  comptroller 
of  accounts;  (i)  to  retain  by  way  of  deduc- 
tion or  set-off,  out  of  any  money  that  is 
due  and  payable  by  the  Crown  in  right 
of  Ontario  to  such  person,  such  sum  as  the 
Treasurer  sees  fit  in  the  circumstances;  and 
(ii)  to  pay  such  sum  to  such  public  officer 
as  he  thinks  appropriate  to  receive  it, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  129,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Financial  Administration  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


HIE  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  129,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Financial  Administration 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  129  reported. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow* 
ing: 

That,  every  corporation  as  defined  in 
The  Corporations  Tax  Act  shall  pay  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  use  of  Ontario,  die  taxes 
imposed  by  that  Act,  in  accordance  with 
that  Act, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  130,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE   CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   130,  An 
Act  to  amend  T}\e  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Sections  1  to  18,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  130  reported. 


THE  LOGGING  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  131,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Logging  Tax  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  131  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  th^ 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That,  an  income  tax  shall  be  paid  by 
every  individual  who  was  resident  in  or 
had  income  earned  in  Ontario,  being  th? 
percentage  of  the  tax  payable  under:  The 
Income  Tax  Act  (Canada)  as  follows:         ; 

1.  21  per  cent  in  respect  of  the  1965 
taxation  year;  and  ■: 

2.  24  per  cent  in  respect  of  the  1966 
taxation  year,  • 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  132,  An  Act  to  a^nei^a 
The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961-1962.     "  .  ,, 

Resolution  concurred  in.         '  •:     »! 


THE  INCOME  TAX  ACT,  1961-198?     i . 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   132,  An 
Act   to  amend  The   Income  Tax  Act,   1^61- 

1962.  ;  J 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to.         •    ( 
Bill  No.  132  reportfed.  •  .     .  :     :  .!»^ 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The!  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing: <  . ' 
That,  every  purchaser  of  certain  tangible 

personal  property  shall  pay  to  Her  Majesty, 
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in  right  of  Ontario,  a  tax  in  respect  of  the 
consumption  or  use  thereof, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  133,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act,   1960-1961. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  RETAIL  SALES  TAX  ACT,  1960-1961 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  133,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act,  1960- 
196L 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  133,  reported. 


THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  134,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Succession  Duty  Act. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   134  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That,  the  moneys  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  The   Medical  Services  Insurance 
Act,  1965  during  the  fiscal  year  1965-1966 
■    shall    be    paid    out    of    the    consolidated 
revenue  fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  respect- 
ing medical  services  insurance. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  INSURANCE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  136,  An 
Act  respecting  medical  services  insurance. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
1  of  the  medical  insurance  Act,  we  have 
had  a  discussion  of  principle  in  connection 
with  that  bill  and  I  think  that  it  was  clear 
that  although  the  government  believed  in 
the  Ontario  hospital  insurance  commission 
and  have  been  satisfied  that  this  is  a  good 
vehicle  by  means  of  which  people  can  get 
free  hospital  care  on  paying  a  premium,  they 
felt  that  for  medical  services  there  should  not 
be  one  government  body,  one  carrier. 

I,  sir,  have  listened  very  intently  to  the 
discussion  on  principle.  I  had  hoped,  frankly, 
that  there  would  perhaps  be  more  detail;  and 
I  still  hope  that  there  will  be  more  detail 
when  this  bill  is  discussed,  because  there  has 


been  an  enormous  amount  of  investigatiori 
on  this  matter  across  Canada.  With  all 
respect,  I  think  that  the  Hall  commission 
report  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive 
study  that  has  been  done  in  the  history  of 
Canada  on  health  service  needs.  The  Hall 
commission  came  out  very  strongly  and  very 
clearly;  no  matter  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  may  say  about  how  you  can  look 
in  the  Bible  and  can  interpret  it  in  whatever, 
way  you  want,  Chief  Justice  Hall  made  it 
very  clear  that  he  believed  that  the  approach 
to  be  taken  to  provide  medical  services  and 
health  services— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  this  is  once 
again  a  debate  on  one  of  the  principles  of 
the  bill  that  was  decided  on  second  reading. 
On  a  point  of  order,  I  would  submit  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to 
agree.  Under  Rule  No.  49,  the  subject  matter 
being  decided  upon,  it  cannot  be  debated 
further. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  certainly  respect  your 
ruling,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  talking  about 
the  first  section  of  Bill  No.  136.  I  perhaps 
have  a  peculiar  way  of  working  towards  the 
point  I  want  to  make  and  I  may  have  veered 
off  a  little  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
in  all  honesty  say  I  am  aware  of  the  point 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  ta 
make,  but  I  am  just  trying  to  see  that  he 
stays  within  the  rules  of  the  House  as  he 
makes  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  aware  of  the  point.  I  am 
sure  most  of  the  country  and  of  Ontario  are 
also.  It  gets  down  to  this:  Those  of  us  whO' 
will  not  be  subsidized  by  government  do  not 
know  what  premium  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pay. 

I  can  appreciate  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minis-  ~ 
ter  has  been  concerned  when  we  say  Sas- 
katchewan. Why  should  he  not  be?  The  way 
they  are  approaching  it  in  Saskatchewan, 
you  get  not  only  medical  care,  but  you  also 
get  hospital  service  for  $36;  and  a  family  gets 
medical  care  plus  hospitalization  for  $72.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  details  in  which  we 
are  going  to  be  interested. 

We  are  going  to  be  interested,  on  the  basis 
of  using  private  carriers,  whether  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  supply  it  as  cheaply 
to  the  citizens  as  they  do  in  Saskatchewan. 
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I  am  convinced  that  when  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  tells  us  what  the 
premiums  are  for  a  standard  coverage,  in  no 
way  will  it  be  equal  to  the  fee  which  has 
been  asked  of  the  citizens  of  Saskatchewan. 

We  want  to  know  the  answer  to  this.  Why, 
in  this  province,  are  you  suggesting  that  it  is 
more  efficiently  run  by  private  carriers?  Why 
are  we  going  to  have  to  pay  something  like 
$180  just  for  medical  services,  and  on  top  of 
that  hospital  services,  when  in  Saskatchewan 
they  get  both  medical  care  and  hospital  care 
for  $72  and  for  $36? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  on  a  point  of  order,  I  would  like  to 
know  where  the  hon.  member  finds  the  right 
to  mention  this?  He  is  in  fact  once  again 
debating  something  that  has  already  been 
debated.  The  financial  background  of  the 
scheme  and  the  principles  of  this  bill  have 
been  accepted  by  this  House  when  it  had 
second  reading,  and  I  suggest  this  is  not 
further  debatable. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  matter  was  endorsed 
on  second  reading.  You  will  have  to  stick  to 
particular  sections  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  think 
that  under  principle  we  were  saying  whether 
it  was  $26  for  the  premium  or  $180.  I  notice 
that   has   been   avoided   in   principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  not  a  principle 
you  want  adopted! 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  suggest  that  is  some 
of  the  detail,  and  I  suggest  the  reason  that  is 
some  of  the  detail  is  because— I  am  coming  to 
my  point  now— under  section  1,  clause  b, 
carriers,  I  am  suggesting  that  with  the 
definition  of  carrier  which  you  have  here, 
that  it  is  of  necessity  going  to  mean  that  we 
are  going  to  be  charged  a  great  deal  more  in 
premiums  than  if  you  had  one  carrier.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  move  that; 

Subsection    b    of    section     1    shall    be 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Carrier   means   Ontario  hospital  services 

commission     which     hereinafter     shall     be 

called  Ontario  health  services  commission. 

Mr.  Chairmnn:  Mr.  Thompson  moves  that: 
Subsection  b  of  section  2  shall  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Carrier  means  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission  which  hereinafter  shall  be 
called  Ontario  health  services  commission. 

I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  rule  this  out  of 
order,  because  it  changes  the  principle  of  the 
bill  from  what  we  agreed  on  second  reading. 


Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
things  I  have  not  learned  of  the  government, 
do  they  consider  that  tlie  hospital  services 
conmiission  is  compulsory?  If  they  do  not 
consider  it  is  compulsory,  then  I  am  apply- 
ing the  voluntary  aspects  of  this,  and  it  is  not 
against  the  principle.  But  if  they  will  admit 
that  groups  of  15  employees  or  more  must 
by  compulsion  belong  to  the  plan,  then 
it  is  compulsory. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  that  this  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  bill  entirely,  this 
amendment, 

Mr.  Thompson:  On  the  basis  that  is  a  com- 
pulsory aspect,  which  was  against  the  prin- 
ciple previously,   Mr.   Chairman? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
The  hospital  services  commission— its  bill, 
its  Act,  or  its  function,  is  not  under  debate 
in  this  bill.  It  is  not  even  mentioned  in  this 
bill.  I  would  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  the 
amendment  is  completely  out  of  order  since 
it  bears  no  relationship  to  what  we  have 
under  discussion. 

Mr.   Chairman:   I  will  have  to  rule  it  out 

of  order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  again  to  give  us  the  reasons  for 
your  ruling.  I  am  making  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  instead  of  a  variety  of  carriers, 
they  liave  one  carrier,  using  the  hospital 
services  commission,  which  would  now  be 
called  the  health  services  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
part  of  the  amendment  voted  down  in  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  bill  entirely.  I  have  to  rule  it  out  of 

order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like,  sir,  to  have 
your  ruling  on  why  it  is  outside  this  scope. 
I  am  suggesting  you  have  one  carrier,  I  am 
suggesting  that  according  to  the  very 
enlightened  and  flexible  definition  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health,  this  is  a  voluntary  carrier, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  15  employees  or  over 
have  to  belong  to  the  commission,  yet  he 
still  says  that  it  is  voluntary.  That  indicates 
to  me  a  very  flexible  and  agile  mind  on  his 
part.  If  this  is  a  voluntary  commission,  then 
I  do  not  see  that  it  is  against  the  principle 
of  the  bill.  I  think  that  it  is  order.  Instead 
of  a  variety  of  carriers,  I  am  moving  an 
amendment  to  say  that  you  have  one  carrier. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  made  a  ruling  that 
it  is  not  in  order  and,  therefore,  the  ruling 
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of  the  Chairman  is  not  debatable,  so  if  you 
challenge  the  Chairman's  ruling,  it  is  quite  all 

Tight. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  think  we  will  have  to 
challenge  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  read  in 
section  (b): 

Carrier    means    a    person,    firm,    group, 

association,  society. 

In  the  judgment  of  our  hon,  leader,  we  do 
not  agree  that  these  are  the  only  carriers 
there  should  be,  and  in  our  judgment,  we 
believe  it  should  be  a  different  carrier.  Surely, 
that  is  a  proper  amendment.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
negative  amendment  to  the  bill.  Rather  than 
the  carriers  in  the  bill,  we  substitute  for  that 
the  carrier  named  by  my  hon.  leader.  Surely, 
that  is  an  amendment  and  nothing  else?  How 
could  it  be  anything  else? 

Ml.  Chairman:  This  is  the  same  thing  that 
was  voted  on. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  agree,  but  I  think 
that  is  the  only  substance  you  have  in  your 
ruling,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence, certainly,  so  far  as  the  amendment  be- 
ing in  order  had  something  not  transpired 
before.  I  mean,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  and  I  do  not  think  in  yours,  that  the 
amendment  itself,  as  such,  is  in  order.  What 
has  gone  before  I  am  not  arguing  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  quite  agree  with  your 
argument,  but  the  fact  remains  we  voted 
down  the  very  same  amendment  on  second 
reading.   Therefore,   I   cannot   alter   it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
placed  in  a  very  difficult  position,  an  almost 
impossible  position.  I  think  the  reasoning 
you   advanced  is   correct. 

We  put  a  resolution  on  the  order  paper 
which  members  were  given  an  opportunity, 
within  the  framework  of  the  rules  of  this 
House,  to  discuss  this  situation,  and  by 
specious  reasoning  it  was  thrown  out- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  an  appeal  from  the  Speaker's  ruling  on 
that,  I  believe,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be   debated   either. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  cannot  be  debated 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  the  situation. 
The  Speaker  in  the  chair  considered  the 
motion  and  gave  a  ruling.  Now,  under  another 
bill,  and  under  another  procedure,  apparently 


we  are  going  to  proceed— if  the  hon.  member 
has  his  way— to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
Speaker's  ruling  when  he  ruled  the  motion 
out  of  order.  I  just  maintain,  sir,  the  com- 
mittee simply  is  not  in  order  in  considering 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Speaker's  ruling  is  not 
debatable.  If  you  want  to  challenge  it,  it  is 
all  right,  but  it  is  not  debatable. 

An  hon.  member:  Put  the  question  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  you  challenge  the 
Speaker's    ruling   or   the    Chairman's    ruling? 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  Chairman's  ruling 
will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On    section   2: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard 
to  section  2,  there  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
would  like  clarification  from  the  hon.  Minis- 
ster  relating  to  subsection  2  of  the  section, 
and  specifically  clause  (b),  which  provides 
that: 

The  Minister  may  (b)  exempt  licensed 
carriers  from  the  requirement  of  providing 
standard  medical  services  insurance  con- 
tracts. 

This  is  a  matter  that  arises  at  various  points 
in  the  bill,  and  this  is  the  first  place  that  it 
arises.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
exactly  what  the  intention  is  with  regard  to 
the  exemption  of  licensed  carriers?  Presum- 
ably he  envisages  some  situations  where  it 
may  be  necessary  to  exercise  this  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  assume  that  he  does  not  en- 
visage a  widespread  exericse  of  the  power, 
otherwise  the  bill  would  become  a  nullity.  I 
wonder  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  clarify  the 
matter  for  the   House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  First  of  all,  exemption 
would  only  be  considered  by  the  Minister  on 
recommendation  of  the  medical  services  in- 
surance council  to  whom  application  must  be 
made  under  the  law.  There  are  a  few  in- 
stances, I  am  told,  where  exemption  could 
be  considered.  In  one  case,  it  might  be  a 
small  organization  doing  a  limited  type  of 
work,  but  doing  it  well.  And  having  done  it 
over  a  period  of  time  would  find  it  financially 
impossible  to  carry  on.  They  might  not  have 
the  reserves  that  the  superintendent  of  in- 
surance insists  on,  and  would  insist  on  under 
this  bill.  Yet  they  are  quite  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  in  the  small  limited  area  in  which 
tliey  now  operate.  This  would  be  a  possibility. 
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but  all  of  these  are  only  hypothetical  pos- 
sibilities. 

Secondly,  there  might  be  a  type  of  pro- 
gramme permitted  under  the  Act  which  would 
call  for  the  complete  revamping  of  an 
organization  now  in  the  field.  Again,  this 
would  \ery  likely  apply  to  small  and  very 
hmited   organizations. 

Then  there  might  a  type  of  organization 
which  would  not  lend  itself  to  offering  the 
standard  contract,  and  yet  they,  too,  would 
be  performing  a  useful  service. 

All  these  three  hypothetical  cases  are 
really  variations  of  one,  they  refer  to  some 
"small  organizations  which  have  been  carry- 
ing on,  have  been  doing  a  good  work  and 
coivld  continue  to  do  a  good  work  provided 
they  were  not  called  upon,  as  they  might 
be  under  the  Act,  to  go  into  the  widescale 
offering  of  the  standard  contract  with  all  the 
administrative  and  other  demands  that  would 
be  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  then 
be  fair  to  conclude  from  the  hon.  Minister's 
explanation  that  exemptions  would  not  be 
contemplated  in  the  case  of  any  carrier  that 
purported  to  carry  on  business  in  the  whole 
of  the  province  or  a  substantial  part  of  it? 
Would  it  be  fair  to  assume  that  you  would 
not  contemplate  exemptions  in  those  cases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  right,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  2  form  part  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  about  the  designated  open  enrol- 
ment period.  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us 
roughly  how  often  these  enrolment  periods 
would  be?  Is  the  hon.  Minister  thinking  of 
them  once  every  three  months,  or  does  he 
think  it  might  be  advisable  if  this  were 
actually   designated   in   the   Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  one 
time  we  did  contemplate  designating  it,  not 
in  the  Act,  but  in  the  regulations,  but  then 
we  recognized  that,  if  you  were  to  designate 
the  open  enrolment  period,  of  course,  you 
would  nullify  its  value. 

There  will  be  a  substantial  open  enrolment 
period  at  the  beginning  of  the  proposal,  that 
is  prior  to  June  1,  1966.  After  that,  they  will 
come  at  intervals,  and  it  would  be  quite 
unwise-unbusinesslike,  actually— to  advise 
much  in  advance  of  the  onset  of  the  open 
enrolment  period,  since  the  great  advantage 
of  enrolling  during  the  open  enrolment  period 


is,  of  course,  tliat  there  is  no  waiting  period, 
except  for  pregnaricy  and  such  other  limita- 
tion as  are  outlined  in  the  bill.  But  they  will 
be  reasonably  spaced,  and  I  think  that  you 
will  have  to  accept  our  word  for  this,  because 
we  must  look  at  the  business  end  of  the 
operation  as  well. 

If  we  were  to  say  in  the  Act  that  on  such- 
and-such  a  date  there  will  be  an  open  enrol- 
ment period  by  law  or  by  regulation,  those 
who  might  want  to  come  in  would  wait  until 
such  time  and,  therefore,  they  would  not 
have  a  three-month  waiting  period.  I  suppose 
one  could  say  that  the  waiting  period  is  some- 
thing of  a  penalty  for  not  coming  in  during 
an  open  enrolment  period.  I  think  we  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill  if  we  were  to 
designate,  or  lay  down  by  the  Act,  or  by  the 
regulations,  when  the  open  enrolment  periods 
would  come. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
be  excused  for  making  this  remark,  it  seems 
to  me  there  has  been  a  great  deal  more 
emphasis  on  the  aspect  of  business  than 
there  has  been  on  general  coverage  for 
people  across  the  province.  I  still  think  that 
there  are  people  who  may  be  justified 
exemption  in  the  sense  that  they  had  not 
enrolled  during  the  period— men  who  perhaps 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces  or  something. 
I  admit  they  have  coverage  while  they  are  in 
the  armed  forces,  but  they  have  been  out 
of  the  country  and  when  they  come  back  they 
have  to  wait  until  the  discretion  of  the  hon. 
Minister  to  have  an  open  enrolment  period. 
Others  might  have  gone  down  to  the  U.S.  to 
study  or  doctors  who  have  gone  over  to  take 
some  special  kind  of  tour  around  the  hospitals 
in  Europe— I  am  just  throwing  out  a  variety 
of  situations— and  through  no  fault  of  the 
individual  at  all,  he  comes  back  and  finds 
that  he  is  not  covered  and  then  he  has  to 
wait. 

I  suggest  there  should  be  some  means  by 
which  a  person  could  come  before  a  board 
of  appeal  in  order  to  express  his  case.  I 
know  under  the  hospital  services  commission 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  been,  I  think,  very 
reasonable  in  some  cases.  I  can  think  of  one 
case  where  the  mother  was  becoming  senile 
and  had  forgotten  to  look  after  the  premium. 
This  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  and,  in  his  compassion,  he  arranged 
for  this  to  be  overcome.  There  could  be  a 
number  of  other  cases  where  this  could  be 
done.  Business  is  all  right  and  this  sort  of 
hard,  systematic  approach  may  have  some 
justification;  but  we  are  still  talking  about 
the  health  of  people  and  I  would  hope  that 
some   means  where   the   extension   could   be 
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given  consideration  could  be  reached.    Is  this 
something  the  hon.  Minister  is  considering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  quite  true  and  it  is  a  very  good  point. 
Some  of  the  cases  which  he  presented  as 
possibihties  would  actually  have  no  difficulty 
because  there  is  provision  in  the  Act  for 
moving  from  one  plan  to  this  without  loss  of 
benefit,  I  would  also  assure  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  very  same  rules  will  obtain  in 
this  case  as  now  obtain  in  the  case  of  the 
hospital  services  commission  where  there  is  a 
committee  to  consider  all  these  unusual  cases 
on  their  merits.  In  fact,  the  Act  states  that 
the  medical  services  insurance  council  can 
hear  all  complaints.  All  of  these  things 
would  automatically  go  before  them  and  we 
would  act  upon  their  recommendations. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  while  it  may  sound  as  though  we  are 
putting  emphasis  upon  the  business  aspect  of 
it,  our  main  concern  and  our  main  intention, 
of  course,  is  to  provide  the  best  possible 
coverage  we  can.  Nevertheless,  one  must  be 
realistic  and  must  understand  that  money 
does  not  grow  on  trees,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
would  hurt  me  dreadfully  if  I  had  to  spend 
it  wantonly  or  foolishly.  Nevertheless,  it  will 
be  spent  with  an  eye  singled  to  our  concern 
for  the  people  first. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  3 
in  my  view,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  Act  because  we  are  now 
deahng  with  the  medical  services  insurance 
council,  which  is  the  body  that  is  going  to 
guide  the  destiny  of  this  plan. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  we  have 
already  had  with  this  government's  choice  of 
so-called  public  representatives,  and  then 
discovering  that  by  strange  coincidence  they 
all  had  the  same  point  of  view,  I  think  we 
should  be  alerted  here.  For  example,  in  the 
Hagey  committee  that  the  government  estab- 
lished, there  were  some  13  or  14  members 
on  it  and  when  all  their  views  had  become 
sorted  out  we  discovered  that  there  was  one 
person  who  was  in  favour  of  a  public 
Medicare  plan;  and  that  was  the  one  who 
was  designated  as  a  representative  on  behalf 
of  the  Ontario  federation  of  labour.  All  of 
the  others  had  either  links  with  the  associa- 
tions, or  were  themselves  personally  con- 
vinced that  private  Medicare  was  the  kind 
of  Medicare  that  they  were  going  to  recom- 
mend. This  was  the  term  of  reference  in 
which  the  whole  committee  had  to  operate. 


Now  let  us  see  what  we  have  here.  It  is 
a  proposal  that  there  will  be  a  committee  of 
nine  members:  five  representative  of  the 
public,  two  representative  of  the  medical 
profession  nominated  by  the  Ontario  medical 
association  and  two  representative  of  the 
licensed  carriers  nominated  by  the  corpora- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  only  two  bodies 
that  this  government  has  seen  fit  to  give  the 
right  to  make  certain  that  their  views  are 
represented  by  somebody  whom  they  have 
absolute  confidence  in  are  the  medical  asso- 
ciation and  the  insurance  carriers. 

They  are  going  to  be  four  of  a  group  of 
nine.  Conceivably,  when  you  choose  a  chair- 
man, you  are  going  to  have  a  4/4  split  in  the 
council  under  normal  circumstances.  In  my 
view,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  representa- 
tive body  of  the  kind  that  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  basic  decisions  in  the  operation 
of  the  kind  of  plan  that  the  government  is 
taking  its  famous  "first  step  in  the  direction 
of." 

Therefore,  I  want  to  present  to  the  hon. 
Minister— and  I  shall  do  so  byl  way  of  an 
amendment— proposals  that  this  body  should 
be  broadened  to  include  genuine  representa- 
tion of  the  public.  The  right  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  retain  rather  exclusively 
for  the  Ontario  medical  association,  or  for  the 
licensed  carriers,  should  be  broadened  to 
other  groups  in  the  community  who  have 
indicated  during  the  course  of  the  public 
debate  on  this  issue  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  they  are  people  who  have 
intelligent  views,  well-substantiated  views  that 
are  a  reflection  of  a  good  many  people  in  this 
province. 

Also,  if  you  move  to  section  2,  subsection 
2,  you  will  note  here  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  council  as  chairman.  Now, 
quite  frankly,  I  think  when  you  are  establish- 
ing a  council  to  operate  a  scheme  of  this 
nature  that  it  should  be  clearly  indicated  in 
the  Act  that  the  man  who  is  going  to  be 
chosen  as  chairman  is  not  going  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  vested  interests  in  the  field 
up  until  now,  namely,  the  insurance  carriers 
or  the  medical  association;  but  somebody 
who  can  be  as  an  impartial  chairman,  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  and  get  as  good  a 
balance  as  possible  among  all  of  the  various 
views  that  may  emerge. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  move 
that: 

Section  3  of  Bill  136  be  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  1  and  2  thereof 
and  substituting  the  following: 

1.  That  there  shall  be  a  medical  services 
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insurance  council  which  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  and 
which  shall  be  composed  of  11  members  as 
follows: 

i.  7  representative  of  the  public,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Ontario 
federation  of  agriculture;  one  by  tlie  On- 
tario farmers'  union;  one  by  the  Ontario 
branch  of  the  Canadian  association  of  con- 
sumers; one  by  the  Ontario  federation  of 
labour,  one  by  the  Ontario  welfare  council; 
one  by  the  Canadian  association  of  social 
workers,  Ontario  division;  and  one  from  the 
Canadian  council  of  churches  from  among 
its  members  in  Ontario. 

ii.  2  representative  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, nominated  by  the  Ontario  medical 
association. 

iii.  2  representative  of  the  licensed 
carriers,  nominated  by  the  corporation. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  note  that,  in  the 
organizations  that  we  have  suggested  should 
be  given  representation,  you  have  bodies 
which  have  indicated  an  intense  interest  in 
this  whole  issue.  I  cite,  for  example,  the 
council  of  churches.  You  have  had  many  of 
the  churches  playing  a  very  active  role  in  the 
public  discussion  and  presentations  to  the 
Hagey  commission  and,  subsequently,  pres- 
entations to  the  government.  All  of  these 
bodies,  I  think,  have  had  their  say  and 
should  form  a  part  of  the  broader  public 
representation  and  that,  from  their  ranks,  the 
chairman  should  be  chosen— rather  than  leav- 
ing it  open  for  the  chairman  to  be  chosen 
from  either  the  representatives  of  the  Ontario 
medical  association  or  the  insurance  carriers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  thought  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
would  rather  leave  it  since  there  might 
be  the  possibility  of  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  profession,  the  so-called  vested-interest 
people,  being  prtvscnt.  Having  said  the  chair- 
man would  be  in  the  position  of  having  to 
cast  the  deciding  vote  on  occasions,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  this  would  automatically 
let  one  out. 

However,  this  was  never  contemplated,  I 
can  assure  you,  and  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  mimber  that  the  section  states  that  the 
council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Licutenant- 
Go\ernor  in  Council.  While  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  Act  also  that  the  representatives  of 
the  profession  and  the  representatives  of  the 
carriers  shall  be  nominated  by  their  own 
bodies,   it  is  not   laid  down  in  the  Act  that 


they  shall  accept  the  nominations.  One,  I 
suppose,  would  expect  that  this  would  be 
done,  but  this  is  not  inherent  in  this  section 
of  the  Act  and  this  is  very  often  done.  We 
ask  those  who  are  concerned  in  these  matters. 
Of  course,  the  profession  is  going  to  provide 
the  services  and  the  carriers  are  going  to 
carry  the  insurance  coverage  on  four-fifths  of 
our  people,  and  naturally  they  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  these  things,  Mr, 
Chairman. 

I  cannot  say  I  am  overly  enamoured  of 
the  proposal  that  we  single  out  representatives 
of  particular  groups.  The  hon.  member  has 
mentioned  seven  groups,  all  of  them  good, 
but  they  do  not  embody  all  of  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  nor  do  they 
represent  all  of  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  so  well  recollect,  sir,  when  the  former 
Prime  Minister  spoke  in  this  House  about 
setting  up  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission. He  was  very  meticulous  in  pointing 
out  that  it  would  not  be  representative  of  any 
particular  group  or  interest  but  that  the  mem- 
bers would  be  chosen  to  represent  the  people 
of   the   province   of   Ontario. 

Whether  my  hon.  friend  believes  me  or 
not  I  can  assure  him  that  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can 
speak  for  himself,  from  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge I  had  of  this  matter  of  the  Hagey  com- 
mission, neither  one  of  us,  I  am  quite  sure, 
had  any  ideas  of  the  views  of  these  people. 
We  did  expect  that  a  representative  of  labour 
would  have  a  certain  view  and,  of  course,  he 
did,  because  he  never  made  any  secret  about 
it.  I  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Simon  on  previous 
occasions  and  knew  his  views.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  sound 
intellect  and  broad  vision.  I  had  some  very 
interesting  chats  with  him  and  was  very 
interested  in  some  of  his  views. 

I  would  therefore  say,  sir,  that  I  could  not 
willingly  accept  this  proposal  that  we  tie 
down  by  law  a  stipulation  that  our  representa- 
tion must  come  from  these  organizations.  Not 
all  the  churches  are  involved  in  the  Canadian 
council  of  churches,  or  at  least  as  far  as  I 
know.  What  about  the  women's  institutes? 
What  about  the  lODE?  What  about  all  of 
the  service  organizations?  What  about  all  of 
the  fraternal  organizations  and  the  great  many 
other  bodies,  all  of  them  deeply  interested  in 
matters  of  this  kind  and  all  of  them  con- 
cerned about  their  own  welfare  and  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow  men  throughout  the 
province?  Why  would  we  pick  out  repre- 
sentatives of  seven  special  groups?  We  have 
always  believed,  at  least  as  I  understand  it. 
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that  all  of  our  people  have  equal  status  in 
the  province. 

I  therefore  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  leave  this  pro- 
vision as  we  have  it,  so  that  we  have  free 
rein  to  choose  the  representatives  of  the 
public  from  the  population  at  large.  If  we 
find  on  experience  that  our  wisdom  has  not 
been  sound,  and  that  the  belief  of  the  hon. 
member  is  better,  then  I  am  quite  certain 
that  this  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  at  a  later 
date  will  give  further  consideration  to  it. 
But  who  is  to  tell  whether  my  thinking  is 
better  than  the  hon.  member's  or  his  better 
than  mine?  I  believe  mine  is  better,  I  believe 
mine  is  reasonable,  and  he  has  the  same 
right  to  believe  likewise  of  his  own.  But  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  sound  way.  We  did 
not  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  we  added  to  the  public  repre- 
sentation, and  I  believe  that  this  can  work. 

I  would  point  out,  too,  sir,  that  I  think  the 
hon.  member  believes  the  council  has  greater 
powers  than  it  actually  has.  Further  on  in 
the  section  it  will  be  noted  that  the  council 
is  an  advisory  body.  It  is  not  responsible  for 
the  day-to-day  executive  operation  of  the 
plan.  It  is  an  advisory  body  to  the  Minister 
on  all  of  these  various  things. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  there  are  weaknesses  in  having 
seven  certain  groups  on  such  a  board,  but  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  is  much  in  preference  to  the  very 
narrow  basis  which  the  present  section  gives 
to  this  council.  This  council,  in  effect,  leaves 
the  control  of  the  operation  of  the  health 
scheme  in  the  hands  of  doctors  and  insurance 
companies,  because  if  you  have  two  repre- 
sentatives for  the  doctors  and  two  for  the 
insurance  companies  there  are  four  on  one 
side  already;  all  they  need  is  one  out  of  five 
in  order  to  swing  any  vote  their  way. 

This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  bill,  section 

3  and  section  4.  In  essence  we  are  making 
a  strong  vested  interest  that  much  stronger, 
and  if  we  take  this  false  step  we  are  going 
to  have  an  extremely  difficult  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  province  in  order  to  get  a  health 
scheme  back  up  on  the  proper  rails.  Again, 
as  is  said  so  often,  this  is  a  sellout  to  two 
particular  strong  groups  and  we  are  going 
to  have  an  extremely  difficult  time  to  break 
the  vise-like  hold  that  section  3  and  section 

4  give  to  these  two  groups. 

I  may  question  this  matter  of  someone  from 
the  Canadian  council  of  churches  being  on 
this,    but    again    we    know    this,    that    the 


Canadian  council  of  churches  has  supported 
broad  views  in  health  services.  I  would  want 
to  see  someone  from  labour  on  it,  because 
labour  today  in  its  large  unions  is  highly 
articulate  and  well  trained.  The  unions  have 
views  that  help  not  just  organized  labour  but 
are  more  or  less  for  those  people  in  the 
lower  economic  groups  in  our  province,  so 
that  the  amendment  gives  a  far  broader  sug- 
gestion and  far  broader  interest  to  this 
council  than  the  present  section. 

The  weakness  which  I  think  is  going  to  be 
a  very  serious  thing  for  the  future  of  all 
health  services  in  this  province,  is  that  you 
have  given  the  control  to  two  groups  that 
are  already  far  too  strong,  particularly 
insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister put  up  quite  a  smokescreen  in  opposing 
this  amendment.  He  argued  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  in  the  past,  and  should  not 
now,  adopt  the  policy  of  giving  recognition 
to  special  interest  groups  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  How  can  he  make  such  an  argument 
in  face  of  the  section  that  is  right  in  front  of 
us,  I  do  not  know.  The  section  in  front  of 
us  provides  specifically  that  there  are  two 
special-interest  groups  that  will  be  specifically 
represented  on  this  council.  So  he  cannot 
say  that  he  is  treating  all  people  equally; 
some  are  obviously  more  equal  than  others, 
namely,  the  medical  association  and  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  thought  I  had  made  it 
eminently  clear  that  the  two  groups  were  the 
two  groups  very  much  involved.  There  are 
three  groups  actually  included  in  the  council 
—the  three  groups  much  involved— the  con- 
sumers, represented  by  five;  those  who 
provide  the  service  represented  by  two;  and 
the  third  party,  which  pays  for  the  service 
through  the  insurance  it  collects,  is  the 
insurance  carriers.  This  is  the  only  differenti- 
ation or  specification  laid  down  within  the 
terms  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  comment 
really  makes  no  difference  to  the  point  I  am 
proposing  to  make.  There  is  no  indication 
of  where  the  public  representatives  are  to 
come  from.  That  is  the  first  point.  Second, 
I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
though  the  interest  of  the  Ontario  medical 
association  and  the  licensed  carriers  should 
certainly  be  given  full  recognition;  the  basic 
principle  should  be  that  paramount  over 
everything  is  the  interest  of  the  public.  Under 
this  council  it  is  most  unlikely  that  primary 
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consideration   will   be    given   to   the   interest 
of  the  pubhc. 

We  proposed  in  our  amendment  that  there 
should  be  seven  public  representatives  or  that 
there  should  be  a  council  of  11,  with  seven 
of  them  public  representatives.  Of  those 
seven  one  would  be  chairman,  so  that  the 
otlier  members  would  split  six  for  the  public 
and  four  for  the  special-interest  groups, 
whose  interests  are  quite  legitimate  and  we 
agree  should  be  recognized. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  suggested  that  the 
particular  bodies  we  designate  as  having  the 
right  to  nominate  members  to  the  council, 
does  not  represent  the  entire  public.  One  of 
the  difficulties,  of  course,  is  always  the 
problem  of  finding  a  way  of  getting  genuine 
representation  of  the  public.  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  however,  that  if  one  takes  tlie 
seven  organizations  suggested  in  the  amend- 
ment, they  directly  or  indirectly  represent 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  public  in  this 
province.  Unquestionably,  the  farm  organ- 
izations, the  central  federation  of  labour,  the 
consumers'  organization,  the  welfare  council, 
the  churches  and  the  other  bodies  together, 
represent  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stiliitions):  What  about  the  synagogues? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just 
coming  to  another  point,  which  the  hon. 
Minister  has  now  precipitated.  If  the  govern- 
ment feels  that  there  are  other  organizations 
that  should  properly  be  allowed  to  nominate 
people  for  this  council,  we  would  not  dispute 
the  point.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  made  a  fairly  good  point  when  he 
mentioned  the  women's  institutes.  We  would 
be  quite  happy  to  see  this  as  a  15-person 
council,  witli  three  or  four  other  organizations 
designated. 

We  do  insist,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
certain  bodies  are  to  have  the  right  to 
nominate  members,  then  the  thing  will  be  in 
very  bad  balance  if  the  others  are  merely  to 
be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  good  Tories,  or 
according  to  some  other  principle  that  this 
Legislature  knows  nothing  about. 

That  is  the  normal  way  it  has  been  done, 
and  we  can  only  go  on  past  experience.  The 
problem  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  up  until 
now  the  hon.  Minister  has  listened  to 
absolutely  nobody  except  the  Ontario  medical 
association  and  the  licensed  carriers.  He  is 
now  proposing  to  set  up  a  council  to  advise 
him,  in  which  the  voices  of  those  organiza- 
tions will  predominate.  Thus  we  not  only 
will  have  legislation  which  really  only  reflects 


their  viewpoint,  and  the  viewpoint  of  very 
few  people  beyond  them;  but  we  will  also 
have  the  administration  reflecting  their  view- 
point. I  presume  that  the  hon.  Minister- 
since  he  sees  fit  to  set  up  the  council— will 
consider  its  advice  very  carefully,  and  it  is 
natural  that  he  will  be  greatly  influenced 
by  its  advice.  We  would  like  to  see  some 
other  voices  coming  to  his  attention  and  to 
the  attention  of  the  government  for  a  change. 
All  of  the  bodies  that  we  have  hsted,  and 
others  that  we  have  not  listed  here,  are  large, 
widespread  organizations,  or  else  organizations 
with  a  very  special  contact  with  the  con- 
sumers of  medical  services— such  as  the 
welfare  council.  All  of  these  bodies  have 
advocated  a  different  type  of  approach  to 
medical  care  insurance  than  the  government 
is  putting  before  us  in  this  bill. 

The  two  bodies  that  are  specifically  entitled 
to  nominate  members  of  this  council  have 
advocated  even  a  narrower  approach.  It 
was  only  under  public  pressure  that  the 
government  went  slightly  beyond  their 
approach,  but  very  slightly.  But  the  other 
bodies— the  federation  of  agriculture,  the 
farmers'  imion,  the  federation  of  labour  and 
the  welfare  council— all  of  them  proposed 
uni\'ersal  medical  care  insurance. 

There  is  one  other  reference  I  would  like 
to  make  during  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
second  reading.  I  am  not  going  over  that 
debate  but  one  interesting  new  point  came 
out;  that  was  that  the  government  regarded 
this  bill  as  merely  the  first  step  of  a  first 
step  for  comprehensive  health  insurance.  In 
the  past,  when  we  had  a  bill  of  a  similar 
nature  before  us,  the  government  stated  that 
it  was  the  be-all  and  the  end-all;  the  final 
solution  to  the  problem.  Now  it  has  changed 
its  opinion,  and  under  the  circumstances,  I 
welcome  that  change  of  opinion.  I  think  that 
under  the  circumstances  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  ensure  that  the  government's 
clear  voice- 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  would  the  hon.  member  tell 
us  from  what  fact  or  source  he  got  the  state- 
ment he  just  made,  that  a  previous  bill  we 
introduced  was  stated  to  be  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  was  going  to  solve  the 
problem.  That  was  your  position,  not  only 
in  this  House,  but  the  position  of  the  Tory 
party  in   the   election   campaign— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
on  my  point  of  order,  if  the  hon.  member 
woidd  quote  his  reference. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  could  certainly  get 
you  lots  of  evidence.  I  do  not  have  them 
here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
if  the  hon.  member  would  quote  his  refer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Bryden;  I  suggested  that  this  was  the 
position  that  the  government  took,  and  more 
particularly  that  the  Tory  party  took  in  the 
election  campaign- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order!    Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  us  leave  it  at  that.  I 
think  the  public  can  decide  for  themselves 
what  position  you  took. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  it  was  really  that  important, 
I  would  be  happy  to  go  back  and  dig  up  the 
files  on  what  your  party  said  in  the  election 
campaign  and  what  you  said  in  the  House. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Stick 
to  the  amendment. , 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  he  was  the  man  who 

diverted  the  matter. 

Mr.  McKeough:  You  were  away  oflF  the 
point. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  no!  The  trouble  is  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West— I  had  better 
make  sure  I  get  the  direction  right— the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  West  is  most  of  the  time 
away  off.  He  occasionally  comes  up  to  hear 
what  is  going  on,  but  he  does  not  hear  it  in 
its  context,  so  he  sometimes  gets  confused. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  was  on  the  point  of 
saying,  when  the  hon.  Minister  challenged 
the  accuracy  of  my  remarks,  was  this:  If  the 
government  is  now  prepared,  as  appears  to  be 
the  case,  to  treat  this  as  merely  a  first  step 
that  will  be  enlarged,  that  will  in  time  I 
hope,  cover  more  people  than  will  now  be 
covered,  that  will  lead  to  universal  medical 
care  insurance  and  ultimately  to  complete 
health  insurance,  then  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  it  should  hear  from  the  people 
who  believe  in  that  concept,  in  Carrying  on 
the  administration  of  this  bill. 

We  all  know  that  administration  can  make 
a  big  difference  to  a  bill.  It  can  broaden  or 
contract  its  import.  I  am  in  favour  of  .the 
principle  of  broadening  as  we  gain  in  experi- 
ence. I  think  that  is  probably  in  line  with 
government  thinking.  So  let  the  government 
hear  from  the  people  who  want  a  broader 
approach.  Let  them  not  hear  only,  or  mainly, 
from    the    people   who    want   the   narrowest 


possible  approach.  My  feeling  is  the  govern- 
ment should  hear  all  sides  of  the  question, 
and  therefore  should  accept  our  amendment 
or  something  similar  to  it.  We  are  not 
wedded  to  the  specific  words.  We  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  consider  an  alternative 
that  would  accomplish  the  same  basic 
purpose.  If  the  government  would  accept 
that,  then  I  think  we  could  look  forward  to 
a  gradual  broadening  of  the  administration  of 
the  Act,  and  ultimately  to  legislative  amend- 
ments that  would  put  in  a  genuine  medical 
care  insurance  programme  in  this  province. 

As  my  leader,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  said,  this  is  really  the  central  clause 
in  the  whole  bill.  How  this  council  goes, 
the  positions  it  takes  and  the  advice  it  gives 
to  the  Minister  will  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  future  development  of  medical 
care  insurance  in  this  province.  I  believe 
the  government  should  accept  the  amend- 
ment, with  such  modifications  as  appear 
reasonable— accepting  the  spirit  of  it  in  place 
of  the  clearly  unsatisfactory  section  that  is 
now  in  the  bill;  a  section  that  unquestionably 
is  going  to  give  a  dominant  voice  in  the 
future  to  two  interest  groups,  the  same  in- 
terest groups  as  have  had  the  dominant  voice 
in  the  past.  ■ 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  woulcl 
like  to  speak  on  this  proposed  amendment 
and  I  would  agree  that,  in  principle,  it  is 
trying  to  get  a  broader  section  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  advising  concerning  health 
services.  I  think  this  is  completely  commend*- 
able.  To  me,  in  the  construction  of  this  bill- 
as  has  been  said  by  others— there  has  been  far 
too  much  closed-shop  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health.  It  was  during 
the  Hagey  commission,  the  studies  by  the 
commission  and  the  representation  that  you 
found  the  aspirations  and  the  wants  and  the 
n^eds  of  the  people  being  expressed.  Unfor- 
tunateiy^,  they  were  not  listened  to. 

feut  I  bring  tip  another  point  why  it  should 
be  widened.  I  think  that  there  is  going  t€J 
be  grave  concern  that  the  people  throughout 
this  province  should  be  aware  of  exactly 
what  you  are  offering.  They  will  want  to  know 
about  the  enrolment  date.  I  suspect,  frankly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  a  large  number 
df  people  who,  at  this  point,  believe  that  the 
iritentions  of  the  government  are  to  provide 
complete  health  coverage  by  this  bill.  They 
are  going  to  be  bitterly  disillusioned  when 
they  find  out  that  they  still  have  to  pay  for 
prescription  drugs  and  for  a  number  of  other 
services.  In  fairness  to  them,  I  think  that  if 
you  have  a  board  of  representation  on  your 
council   it  may  be  able  to   suggest  to   you 
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that  people  really  do  not  know  what  this  bill 
is  all  about,  or  what  is  being  offered  in  it, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  much  more 
massive   campaign   by  means  of  advertising. 

After  the  amendment  is  spoken  to,  I  hope 
that  the  hon.  Minister  will  tell  us  something 
of  the  approach  that  is  going  to  be  taken  to 
get  across  to  the  people  just  what  services 
are  being  provided.  Are  social  workers  going 
to  be  used?  Or  doctors'  offices?  Just  what  is 
going  to  be  used? 

I  appreciate  that,  in  discussing  this  amend- 
ment, it  is  not  the  time  to  raise  these  points, 
but  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  clarify  for 
us  how  this  bill  is  going  to  be  explained  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  are  asking  the  government  to  do  is 
to  recognize  the  preponderant  public  interest 
in  the  whole  plan  and  scheme  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  put  forward  in  this  bill  and  in 
this  particular  section.  Surely,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable—just as  the  government  felt  that 
it  was  not  unreasonable  that  they  could  not 
accept  the  Hagey  commission  report,  which 
would  have  reduced  public  representation  to 
three,  with  two  each  for  the  carriers  and  for 
the  Ontario  medical  association.  The  govern- 
ment raised  this  by  its  own  volition  to  five  to 
four  in  tlie  council— surely,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  the  public  be  properly 
represented. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  stated  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  is  not  going  to  have  to  accept  the 
nominees  of  the  medical  association  or  of 
the  carriers.  That  is  quite  contrary  to  what  is 
stated  in  the  bill.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  when  this  bill  is  passed,  will  only  be 
able  to  appoint  to  this  council,  persons  who 
have  been  nominated  by  the  Ontario  medical 
association  and  by  the  carriers. 

There  may  well  be  a  way  in  which  the 
government  could  deal  with  persons  who  had 
been  put  forward  by  suggesting  that  they 
were  not  acceptable  people.  But  ultimately 
they  have  to  have  persons  on  the  medical 
council  who  are,  in  fact,  nominated  by  those 
two  organizations.  What  we  are  saying  here  is 
simply  why  not  take  a  broad  spectrum  of 
the  associations  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
which  represent  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  We  have  made  otir  suggestions 
as  to  which  those  associations  should  be. 
Let  representatives  be  appointed  from  those 
organizations  as  representative  of  the  public. 

Then  we  make  the  further  point  that  the 
bill  should  be  specifically  clear  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  council,  regardless  of  any  change 
in  the  government  views  from  time  to  time. 


must  be  a  member  representative  of  the 
public. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  recognize  why  we  take  this 
position,  that  is  because  we  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  government  because  of  the  way 
in  which  they  appointed  the  members  of  the 
Hagey  committee.  The  Hagey  committee  was 
not  in  any  way  representative  of  anywhere 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  that  this  bill  is  designed  to 
assist,  and  yet  the  government  purported  to 
suggest  to  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  that  in  some  way  this  was  a  broadly 
representative  committee  which  dealt  with 
this  bill. 

The  government  knows,  as  well  as  we 
know,  that  had  that  committee  been  a  com- 
mittee representing  a  wide  spectrum  of  the 
associations  of  people  throughout  this  prov- 
ince, it  would  not  have  come  up  with  that 
particular  kind  of  report. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  that  report.  The 
principle  of  the  bill  was  approved  by  this 
House,  and  now  what  we  are  asking  is  that 
the  government  will  recognize  the  very  im- 
portant interests  of  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. They  are  far  greater  and  far  more 
important  than  the  interests  of  either  the 
medical  insurance  carriers  or  of  the  Ontario 
medical  association. 

We  recognize  that  they  have  an  interest, 
but  we  do  not  recognize  that  they  have  an 
interest  which,  on  a  mathematical  calculation, 
is  somewhere  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  four  under 
this  bill.  We  think  the  amendment  put  forward 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  this  party  is  eminently 
reasonable,  eminently  sensible  and  would,  and 
must,  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  And  it  must  appeal  to  this  govern- 
ment. 

We  would  ask  that  the  government,  for 
once  in  this  debate,  recognize  the  merit 
of  at  least  one  of  the  proposals  which  are 
being  put  forward  to  this  House.  It  is  not  an 
unreasonable  request.  We  ask  the  government 
seriously  to  consider  accepting  this  as  a 
recommendation,  and  if  necessary,  adding 
other  groups  so  that,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset, 
the  preponderant  public  interest  in  this  whole 
plan  would  be  recognized  clearly  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Then  as  this  plan  develops,  if  there 
is  a  small  opening  toward  the  left  in  the  way 
in  which  a  medical  plan  should  be  carried 
forward,  there  will  be  a  council  and  a  vehicle 
which  would  lead  us  eventually  to  a  com- 
prehensive scheme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  two  points  in  conclusion  on  the 
debate  on  this  amendment. 
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There  is  one  basic  factor  in  the  approach 
to  medical  insurance  that  we  have  apparently 
not  succeeded  in  conveying  to  this  govern- 
ment. Medical  insurance  is  not  for  the  doctors. 
Medical  insurance  is  not  for  the  insurance 
companies.  Medical  insurance  is  for  the 
people,  and  even  when  you  get  to  the  body 
which  is  going  to  be  advisory,  you  should 
have  a  clear  preponderance  of  representatives 
of  the  people. 

At  least  I  give  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
marks  for  being  consistent.  When  I  was 
revealing  two  or  three  months  ago  the 
nature  of  the  committee  that  he  established 
back  in  1962  to  advise  him— a  committee 
which  had  24  doctors  and  11  spokesmen 
for  the  insurance  company  on  it— he  said  quite 
frankly— and  it  is  in  the  record— "I  asked  the 
people  who  I  thought  could  give  me  the  most 
help."  In  other  words,  the  doctors  and  the 
insurance  companies!  Now,  what  about  the 
representatives  of  the  great  mass  of  people 
for  whom  medical  insurance  was  being  estab- 
lished? That  is  my  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  got  into  a  bit  of  an  argument  on 
what  exactly  he  had  said  in  the  last  election 
campaign.  The  significant  fact,  and  it  was 
nowhere  more  emphatically  underlined  than 
in  the  concluding  words  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  when  he  ended  the  debate  on  second 
reading,  is  that  until  two  years  ago,  this 
government  was  completely  and  irrevocably  in 
support  of  exclusively  private  medicare.  Now 
the  pressure  of  events  has  driven  it  away 
from  that  position. 

Today  you  have  a  bill  which  is  a  real 
philosophic  mongrel;  it  is  public  medicare 
for  a  million  people;  it  is  mixed  public  and 
private  medicare  for  800,000  people  and  it  is 
purely'  private  medicare  for  the  other  75  per 
cent  of  the  population.  It  is  a  complete 
mixture  of  everything,  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  concluded  his  comments  on  second 
reading  by  saying— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we 
once  again  debating  second  reading  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Mr.    Chairman,    I    wish 
the   hon.    Prime    Minister   would    not   try   to 
play  the  role  of  obstructionist- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  We  must  keep  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  talking,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  amendment  before  the  House 
of  the  nature  of  the  body  which  is  going 
to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  organization,  and 


how  representative  this  should  be.  I  was 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  in  the  concluding  part  of  his 
remarks,  said  that  he  agreed  and  sympathized 
with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  that  they  were  going  to  move  toward 
it,  they  were  taking  the  first  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  council,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Healdi  has  indicated,  is  the 
body  that  is  going  to  be  advising  him.  Are 
you  going  to  have  a  group  of  people  whose 
advice  will  take  you  back  to  the  private 
medicare  from  which  you  have  been  driven 
by  public  pressures,  or  are  you  going  to  have 
a  group  of  people,  genuinely  representative 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  who  will  persuade 
you  to  move  in  the  direction  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  professes  he  is  interested  in  going 
slowly— "in  the  fullness  of  time." 

The  object  of  this  amendment  is  to 
broaden  the  representation  of  that  group. 
As  hon.  members  in  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  conceded,  let 
the  government  take  it,  make  it  15,  bring  in 
the  women's  institutes,  bring  in  all  groups 
that  you  think  will  make  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  representative  of  the  people  of 
Ontario,  because  I  repeat,  medicare  is  for 
the  people  and  not  for  the  doctors  and  the 
insurance  companies,  no  matter  what  this 
government  persists  in  believing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  say 
"aye." 

Those  opposed,  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it.  ; 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  in  favour  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  amend- 
ment, will  please  stand. 

Those  opposed,  please  stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  20,  the  "nays"  54. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  this,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Medical  Carriers  Incorporated 
as  set  forth  in  section  4.  It  is  much  similar 
to  section  3,  and  in  this  again  we  find  that 
the  corporation  is  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  licensed  carriers,  except  of  course  for 
the  chairman.  When  you  have  a  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  seven  and  just  one 
chairman,  who  is  appointed  from  some  area 
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other  than  the  hcensed  carriers,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  hcensed  carriers,  in  effect,  are  going 
to  control  the  whole  system  of  medical  in- 
surance having  to  do  with  the  public  over 
and  beyond  those  who  are  receiving  their 
insurance  free  or  subsidized.  After  all,  the 
licensed  carriers  are  literally  going  to  control 
75  per  cent  of  the  market  for  medical  insur- 
ance here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

What  is  even  worse,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
going  to  hinder  the  expansion  of  health 
insurance  throughout  the  province  of  Ontario, 
because  if  there  is  any  single  group  worse 
than  the  present  Tory  government  in  drag- 
ging its  heels  in  bringing  in  any  kind  of 
insurance  to  protect  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince, it  has  been  the  licensed  carriers,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  non-profit  groups. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  real  power,  the 
real  control,  is  going  to  centre  again  in  the 
hands  of  a  vested  interest.  Even  through  such 
groups  as  the  physician-sponsored  groups  it 
intends  to  be  dominated  again  by  the  Ontario 
medical  association,  and  this  is  proved  over 
and  over  in  the  last  year  or  18  months.  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  even  the  Ontario  medical 
association  includes  only  half  of  the  number 
of  doctors  in  the  province.  We  can  see  that 
again  it  is  a  very  tightly  controlled  group 
which  is  going  to  have  the  real  economic 
control  of  such  a  system. 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  bring  in  an 
amendment  to  this  section.  In  that  amend- 
ment I  am  going  to  suggest  that  the  seven 
directors  be  appointed  by  order-in-council  for 
that  reason.  I  do  not  specify  that  they 
belong  to  any  particular  group  in  the  com- 
munity; I  realize  in  this  there  is  the  danger, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  that  the  council  could  be  loaded 
with  one  political  party.  This  is  true  in  so 
many  of  our  appointments.  Even  despite  this 
fact  we  have  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  public,  and  at  least 
we  should  not  be  dominated  by  one  single 
group. 

I  realize,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
said,  if  you  name  a  number  of  groups  to 
appear  as  directors  on  this  particular  cor- 
poration you  may  leave  out  some  who  would 
be  annoyed.  It  was  proved,  even  in  Sas- 
katchewan, that  when  they  started  out  the 
council  got  too  cumbersome  when  they  tried 
to  name  too  many  groups  to  the  board.  It 
is  wise  to  keep  the  board  of  directors  on  this 
corporation  small. 

The  paramount  consideration  should  be 
the  public,  and  tlie  directors  should  also  lay 
out  the  ground  work  for  the  future  of 
medical    insurance,    and,    over    and    above 


medical  insurance,  health  insurance.  If,  again, 
we  leave  it  in  such  control  where  doctors 
obviously  dominate  the  chiropractors,  the 
osteopaths  and  the  dentists,  all  of  these 
groups  are  going  to  be  found  to  play  a 
secondary  role,  a  very  much  secondary  role 
in  that  they  hardly  have  a  voice.  It  would 
be  hoped  that  when  you  do  appoint  a  board 
of  directors,  you  bring  in  such  groups  as  the 
labour  unions  who  have  shown  such  a  wide 
experience. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  am  going  to  submit 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman: 

That  section  4,  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  cor- 
poration without  share  capital  under  the 
name  of  "Medical  Carriers  Incorporated," 
whose  membership  shall  be  composed  of 
the  licensed  carriers,  and  seven  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council. 

(2)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  corpor- 
ation shall  consist  of  seven  directors  all  of 
whom  shall  be  representative  of  the  public 
and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Lie*itenant- 
Governor  in  Council;  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  of  the  council  as  chair- 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Trotter  moves: 

That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  seven  director? 
all  of  whom  shall  be  representative  of  the 
public  arid  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  of  the  council 
as  chairman. 

That  section  4  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  cor- 
poration without  share  capital  under  the 
name  of  "Medical  Carriers  Incorporated," 
whose  membership  shall  be  composed  of 
the  licensed  carriers,  and  seven  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Go  verndr  in  Council.  , 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  this  not  redundant 
to  the  bill  itself?  Does  this  not  change  the 
principle  of  the  whole  bill,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  it  is  administration.  When 
we  argued  the  principle  we  opposed  that  the 
carriers  be  members  of  the  corporation;  we 
did  not  want  the  licensed  carriers  ever  to  be 
part  of  the  corporation— that  was  the  prin- 
ciple. 
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.Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  principle  was 
carried.-   i  ■      = 

Mr,  Trotter:  AH  right,  we  lost  on  that.  Now 
we  are  suggesting  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration; it  is  not  an  argument  on  principle. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  us  vote  on  it. 

Hoiw  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
my  hon.  friend  from  Parkdale  has  very 
obviously  not  read  this  section  of  the  Act. 
First  of  all,  the  setting  up  by  law  of  this 
MedicaJ  Insurance  Carriers  Incorporated  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  control,  or  otherwise, 
of  medical  services  insurance,  or  health  insur- 
ance. This  corporation  is  established  for  the 
business  of  running  the  insurance  function 
only, 

■  It  would  be  absolute  folly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to.  aceept  this  amendment  which  the  hon, 
member  has  made.  This  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  saying  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Toronto  General  Trusts  that  by  law,  "we 
are  going  to  state  that  no  person  who  has  any 
interest  in  your  business  can  sit  on  your 
board  of  directors."  This  is  really  what  this 
iSi'"    -;i  -■   ■  ■ 

jThis  is  a  business  corporation.  Its  main 
furittitin  is  to  administer  the  combined  busi- 
ness of  the  carriers  and  nothing  else.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  corporation  has  the  right 
to  make  certain  recommendations  to  the 
coimcil,  but  its  most  important  function  is 
the  pooling  of  the  high-cost  risks.  This  is  a 
flatter  which  must  be  done  by  those  who 
are  experts  in  the  field  of  insurance  and  IcnOw 
what  th^  are  talking  about. 

if  we  were  to  accept  the  amendment 
which  tfie  hon.  member  has  made,!  submit 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  have  to 
go  out  and  find  persons  expert  in  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  to  administer  this  and  that 
\vould  be  ridiculous  to  the  point  of  folly.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  sir,  that  this  amendment 
should  certainly  not  even  be  considered. 

■  Mr.  Ghairnian:  All  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
jftent  please  say  "aye." 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  waiting 
fo  see  whether  you  were  ruling  this  in  order 
or  -iiot,  and  I  presume  you  are  ruling  it  in 
order. 

^.  X^bairman;  In  orderl 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
some  remarks  regarding  it.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  some  other  method  used  in  amending  this 
section  but  we  will  support  the  amendment. 
■■•■■I  think  what  the  lion.  Minister  says  makes 


some  sense,  that  this  is  an  organization  of 
the  carriers,  and  therefore  should  be  dealing 
with  their  business.  If  it  is  that  and  if  we 
are  to  maintain  that  that  is  such,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  powers  that  are 
spelled  out— the  various  sections  (a),  (b),  (c), 
(d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  5— are  powers 
which  should  not  be  given  in  legislation. 
Certainly  section  6,  which  says: 

(6)  The   corporation   shall  establish   and 

adniinister    a   system    for    the    pooling    of 

standard  risks— 

—is  logical  and  proper  for  this  kind  of  organ- 
ization. But  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
recommending  changes  and  benefits,  sub- 
scription rates,  and  the  enrolment  periods, 
these  are  matters  which  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  council  and  I  recognize  the  council 
has  the  final  say. 

This  is  a  pressure  group  which  is  going  to 
make  recommendations,  and  the  members  are 
going  to  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  the 
carriers,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens 
themselves.  What  we  are  giving  here  is  legal 
status  to  a  pressure  group,  to  a  lobby.  These 
people  will  lobby  anyway,  they  will  make 
their  representations  to  the  council,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  given  the  legal 
status  in  legislation  to  do  this  job. 

The  council  should  have  this  responsibility; 
it  can  listen  to  whatever  representations  it 
wishes  but  they  should  be  informal  repre- 
sentations. These  people  in  this  corporation 
will  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  matters 
which  are  spelled  out  here  and  thereforie 
they  should  not  deal  with  them  in  an  ojfficial 
capacity  at  all.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  matter  should  be  kept  as  it 
is,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  corporation  is  con- 
cerned, although  we  are  quite  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  recommendation  or  the 
amendment  because  of  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not make  the  other  one  at  the  present  time. 
But  we  certainly  would  like  to  see  this  legal 
status  to  a  lobby  removed.  We  do  not  object 
to  the  lobby  being  there— this  is  a  normal 
practice  of  democracy— but  if  we  are  not 
going  to  cut  out  subsection  5,  I  think  tlie 
only  answer  is  the  answer  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  has  given,  and  make 
the  directors  people  who  represent  the  public 
rather  than  the  carriers. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  re-emphasize  the  remarks  of  both  of 
the  previous  speakers.  I  am  sorry,  I  ex- 
clude the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  from  that 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale.  I  do  not 
infer  that  they  did  not  speak  but  I  naturally 
do  not  support  their  remarks. 
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I  would  say  on  these  grounds  that  under 
4  (c),  which  says: 

(c)  pass  bylaws  governing  the  qualifica- 
tion, classification  and  regulation  of  its 
members; 

I  think  it  is  very  obvious  to  us  that  any 
group  that  had  self-interests,  any  group  that 
had  profit  motivation  above  community 
motivation,  could  exercise  it.  As  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  has  said:  Why  not  have 
profit  motivation  in  connection  with  health; 
I  am  all  for  this!  I  paraphrase  you,  sir,  but 
this  is  pretty  much  in  a  nutshell  what  you 
had  mentioned. 

This  profit  motivation  may  be  the  main 
purpose,  and  I  do  not  say  it  is,  of  all  the 
schemes.  But  what  a  field  day  they  will  have 
with  this  section  where  they  can  decide 
among  themselves  what  are  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  their  closed  group.  Why, 
they  may  stop  any  other  groups  from  coming 
in;  sitting  among  themselves  they  may  decide 
about  the  co-operatives,  "We  are  not  overly 
happy  about  them  because  they  do  not  have 
the  profit  motive  aspects  to  the  same  extent 
as  we  have  them;  they  do  not  rancor  their 
blood  in  the  same  way,  so  let  us  work  out 
some  bylaws  to  exclude  them." 

I  say,  sir,  that  you  have  given  a  closed 
shop  to  a  group  of  insurance-company  car- 
riers, you  have  given  them  a  complete  licence 
to  go  ahead  and  set  up  the  kind  of  regula- 
tions whereby  they  can  put  a  large  fence 
around  themselves,  and  if  they  want  to,  they 
can  have  a  field  day  sending  out  standard 
policies,  and  so  on,  arranging  what  the 
standard  policies  will  be,  and  cutting  out 
people.    Just  let  me  read  section  3: 

—pass  bylaws  governing  the  quahfication, 

classification  and  regulation  of  its  members. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  this  is  surely 
giving  the  decision  of  who  can  be  enrolled 
to  a  group  of  private  insurance  companies 
themselves,  and  I  say  this  is  dangerous  and 
it  is  abhorrent,  and  therefore  I  concur  with 
the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  intend  to  say  any  more  on  this,  but  I 
really  stand  aghast  at  the  shallow  tliinking 
of  my  hon.  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. I  had  believed  that  he  could  do  a  more 
penetrating  analysis  of  a  piece  of  legislation 
than  it  is  obvious  he  did.  How  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  can  this  "carriers  incor- 
ix>rated"  rule  out  anybody?  First  of  all  they 
nuist  be  licensed  under  one  of  two  Acts,  The 
Insurance  Act  or  the  P.K.  Services,  or  what- 
ever the  name  of  it  is  under  The  Corporations 
Act.  They  must  first  be  licensed  to  sell  this 


type  of  insurance  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  then  they  become  licensed  under  this 
Act.  If  they  are  going  to  continue  in  the 
business  they  must  belong  to  Medical  Carriers 
Incorporated,  this  is  inherent  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  corporation.  So  how  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  can  Medical  Carriers  In- 
corporated rule  out  any  of  the  190— in  fact 
there  are  over  200  indemnity  carriers,  44 
prepaid  or  nonprofit  plans  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  self -insurance  plans,  all  of  them 
now  operating  in  the  province.  That  certainly 
cannot  even  be  imagined  under  this  section. 
Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  had 
some  fears  about  the  first  two,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  only 
gives  them  the  right  to  recommend.  As  the 
hon.  member  said,  if  a  group  is  disposed  to 
lobby  they  will  lobby  anyway,  whether  you 
give  them  the  right  to  do  it  legally  or  other- 
wise. I  do  not  know  whether  lobbying  can 
ever  be  considered  legal  or  illegal,  but  they 
will  do  it  in  spite  of  anything  you  do.  By 
giving  them  the  right  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  council,  which  in  turn  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Minister,  who  in  turn 
will  submit  them  for  final  decision  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  very  much  basis  for  fear.  As  the 
hon.  member  pointed  out  liimself  quite 
clearly,  if  this  is  to  be  interpreted  as  lobby- 
ing, the  insurance  carriers  will  lobby  in  spite 
of  anything  we  do. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  say  through  you,  sir,  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  that  I  will  just  throw 
out  one  regidation  which  could  be  a  means 
of  causing  groups  to  be  omitted.  I  hearken 
back  to  the  discussion  we  were  having  in  the 
Legislature,  I  think  yesterday,  in  connection 
with  a  group  who  are  in  the  health  field,  and 
they  are  deciding  that  you  cannot  advertise 
the  price  of  drugs.  Under  this  situation  I  see 
no  reason  why— the  hon.  Minister  either  has 
a  greater  faith  in  profit-making  institutions 
than  I  have,  or  profit-making  agencies— when 
you  say  how  on  earth  could  they  in  any  way 
exclude  a  group,  do  you  have  section  say- 
ing: "pass  bylaws  governing  the  qualification, 
classification  and  regulation  of  its  members"? 
Why  is  this  in  if  you  say  that  the  member- 
ship is  already  screened  and  decided  on 
through  two  other  processes?  Why  do  you 
have  this  group  making  qualification,  clas- 
sification and  regulation  of  its  members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
right  that  this  group  has  is  to  pass  bylaws 
governing  qualification,  classification  and  reg- 
ulation of  its  members  with  respect  to  Medical 
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Carriers  Incorporated.  It  does  not  have  any 
Tight  to  interfere  with  any  other  part  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  It  only  refers  to  this 
corporation,  which  is  going  to  run  its  own 
affairs,  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
little  more  than,  I  think— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
interrupt  the  hon.  member?  I  made  a  com- 
mitment that  at  5  o'clock  we  would  deal  with 
other  public  bills  and  orders.  We  will  return 
to  this  debate  in  due  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report 
certain  resolutions  and  certain  bills  without 
amendment  and  certain  bills  with  amend- 
ments, and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment  and  certain  bills 
with  amendments,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  57th  order. 
Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  32, 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioner  to  investigate  administrative 
decisions  and  acts  of  oflBcials  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  and  its  agencies,  and  to 
define  the  commissioner's  powers  and  duties. 


COMMISSIONER  TO  INVESTIGATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  DECISIONS 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  moved  the  adjournment  of 
this  debate  the  last  time  this  matter  was 
before  the  House,  I  had  begun  to  outline 
some  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  we 
should  have  an  ombudsman  in  Ontario.  I 
am  not  going  to  go  back  and  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said,  but  I  will  carry  on  with 
the  remarks  that  I  originally  intended  to 
make. 

As  to  the  actual  power  and  authority  of  the 
commissioner,  I  know  as  you  have  read  the 
bill,  sir,  that  you  will  realize  that  he  has  no 
power  to  make  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
executive  order  or  decision.  He  cannot  give 
a  judgment.  He  can  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  appropriate  Minister  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  request  that 
the  department  or  agency  notify  him  within 


a  specified  time  of  the  steps,  if  any,  he 
proposes  to  take  to  give  effect  to  this  recom- 
mendation. If,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  his  report,  no  action  is  taken,  which 
seems  to  him  to  be  adequate  and  appropriate, 
he  may  at  his  discretion  send  a  copy  of  his 
report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
and  may  thereafter  make  such  report  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  matter  as  he  thinks  fit. 

The  bill  that  I  present  to  the  House  pro- 
vides that  no  report  under  it  that  is  adverse 
to  any  person  shall  be  made  unless  the  person 
has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  unless  the  person  has  been  given— when 
being  heard— an  opportunity  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  While  it  may  be  suggested 
that  this  procedure  might  work  theoretically^ 
and  there  may  be  some  criticism  addressed 
to  it  because  the  ombudsman  has  no  power 
to  make  any  orders,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  decision  of  such  a  commissioner  should 
not  be  anything  more  than  a  recommenda- 
tion; the  action  in  respect  of  which  must  be 
determined  by  government— by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  in  fact.  The  ultimate 
sanctions  of  publicity  in  Parliament  and  of 
public  opinion  are  those  to  which  government 
departments  and  agencies  are  especially 
responsive,  as  we  all  know.  I  would  be  very 
surprised  if  many,  or  in  fact  any,  cases  would 
be  likely  to  arise  where  any  governmental 
official,  be  he  elected  or  appointed,  would  be 
likely  to  discard  out  of  hand  the  sort  of 
recommendation  made  by  the  ombudsman. 
Provided  in  my  bill  is  a  statutory  provision 
for  persons  in  custody,  or  those  who  are 
inmates  of  private  sanitaria  or  mental  hos- 
pitals, to  have  the  privilege  of  communicating 
directly  with  the  commissioner  and  that  no 
one  shall  have  the  right  to  censor  such 
correspondence . 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  has 
already  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion 
in  this  sitting  of  the  Legislature.  I  am  not 
suggesting  for  a  moment  that  the  ombuds- 
man is  the  complete  answer  to  all  of  the 
problems  of  administrative  justice.  He  is 
only  one  weapon,  but  quite  a  good  one,  too, 
and  I  think  that  the  appointment  of  such  an 
oflficial  would  be  a  real  attempt  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  province  of  Ontario  to 
ensure  equal  treatment  for  all  of  our  citizens 
by  this  vast  machinery  of  government. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  sir,  is  really  some- 
thing quite  new  in  this  country  and  on  this 
continent.  The  official  whose  appointment  I 
urge  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  judicial 
system  nor  a  part  of  the  administration.  He 
would  have  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.   I  do  not  believe  that  the  office  should 
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develop  the  formal  tradition  and  trappings 
of  a  court,  if  so,  it  would  fail  in  its  object. 
By  the  same  token,  if  it  came  to  be  regarded 
by  the  people  as  another  arm  of  government 
administration,  it  would  also  fail  in  its  object. 
The  ombudsman  must  carve  and  tread  his 
own  particular  path,  being  careful  to  main- 
tain his  independence  of  both  the(  exectitivfe 
and  the  judiciary,  so  as  to  be  fible  to  build 
a  tradition  of  strong  and  impartial  criticism 
of  government  administration  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  helpfulness  to  citizens  in  their 
dealings  widi  the  administration  on  the  othier 
hand.  .    >■. 

If  this  can  be  achieved,  justice  will  be 
better  served  and  efficient  and  humane 
administration  will  be  promoted. 

Some  might  ask  why  the  problems  I  have 
outlined  cannot  be  handled  by  our  courts  aind 
our  judges.  It  is  my  opinion  that  judges,  as  t 
whole,  tend  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  deal- 
ing with  the  administrative  field'  of  law. 
There  has  been  a  climate'  in  Cianada  whibh 
regards  the  judge  as  a  dangei-  in  the  political 
field,  that  he  wants  to  second  guesfs  the 
tribunal  or  the  civil  servants.  The  judges,  to 
prevent  this  criticism  and  to  keep  from  feelitig 
that  fire,  have  tended  to  withdraw.  By  and 
hirge,  I  bave  found  that  our  judges,  in  tllis 
particular  field,  liave  been  most  cautious 
ahd  generally  unwilling  to  interfere. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  could  sum  tip  with 
more    effect,    the    reasons    for   the    riecessit>' 
for  this  office  in  the  province  of  Ontario,,  than 
to  quote  from  Lord  Shawcross's  introduction 
to   the   Whyatt   report,   which  was   a   report 
made  to  the  House  of  Comniohs  in  England. 
rie   says: 
,      In    every    growing    complexity  ■  of    the 
modern  state,  the   interventions  of  central 
and    local    government    into   the   lives   and 
affairs    of    the    ordinary    citizen    inevitably 
multiply.    For    the    most    pail:,    rio    doubt, 
these  interventions  are  for  beneficent  pur- 
poses and  have  beneficent  results,  but  the 
nature  of  governmental  and  local  govern- 
mental activity  is  now  stich  that  large  areas 
of  discretion  are  created  in  respect  to  all 
sorts    of   matters    affecting   the    rights    ahd 
lives  of  ordinary  people  in  varying  degrees. 

Tlie  general  standards  of  administration 
in  this  country,  I  think,  are  high,  probably 
indeed  higher  than  in  any  other  country. 
But  with  the  existence  of  a  gi-eat  bureaii- 
cracy  there  are  inevitably  cases,  insignifi- 
cant in  number,  when,  through  error  or 
indifference,  injustice  is  done  or  appears 
to  be  done.  The  man  of  substance  can 
deal  with  these  situations,  he  is  near  t6 
the  establishment. 


I  think  Lord-  Shawcross's  words  have  particu- 
lar application  to  the  situation  here  in  On- 
tario. '     '  " 

He  enjoys  status,  or  possesses  the  in- 
fluence which  will  ensure  him  the  ear  of 
those  in  authority.  He  can  afford  to  pursue 
such  lejtal  rernedies  as  piay  be  available. 
He  knows  his  way  around,  but  too  often 
,  the  little  man,  the  ordinary  citizen,  is  in- 
capable of  assenting  himself.  The  farmer 
with  f oUf  ,  acres  and  a  cow  would  never 
'  have  attehipted  to  force  the  battlements  of 
CrichelDown. 

Well,  Crichel  Down,  Mr.  Speaker,  is,  as  you 
know,  a  weUrknown  EngUsh  administrative 
case,  evolving  around  the  government  having 
acquired  dviring  the  war,  a  piece  of  land  from 
a  wealthy':  farmer.  At  the  end  of  the.  war, 
the  government  gave  it  to  another  of  its 
agencies  and  that  agency  was  going  to  erect 
some  public  housing  on  it.  Well,  this  gentle- 
nian  was  quite  offended,  apd  being  a  wealthy 
and  affluent  person,  be  was  prepared  to  take 
on,  ^11  of  the  majesty  of  government,,  and 
eventually  got  before  the  courts  andj  after 
several  appeals,  was  able  to  get  his  land 
back. 

But  it  was  only  a  man  of  this  position  and 
this  substance,  who  would  have  been  able  to 
attac^k  all  of  the  majesty  of  government,  and 
to  quatrel  with  admiiiistratiVe  decisioris,  these 
nameless  and  faceless  civil  servants  that  I 
havfe  been  talking  aBout.  '   '  ' 

Irhe  moral  of  the  story,  of  course,  must  be 
quite  obvious  to  us.  W^  have  had  our  Fred 
Fa\ycetts,  .  our  John  Blanks,  our  -Ro.bert 
Roberts  and  others,  who  have  benefited 
from  aroused  public  opinion  expressed  both 
in  this  Legislature  and  by  our  news  media. 
How  many  lumdredv  of  thousands  of  others 
are  there  whom  an  ombudsman  might  have 
been  able  to  help,  and  from  whom  we  hare 
not  heard,  or  about  whom  we  are  not  aware? 

We  do  need  in  this  province,  this  little 
man's  helper,  this  parliamentary  commissioner, 
not  to  deal  with  the  thmgs  that  are  headlines 
in  the  newspapers.  We  are  able  to  cope  with 
those  reasonably'  well  here  and  the  news 
media  are  able  to  cope  with  them  well. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  hon.  member  permit  a 
(jnestion?  .,...,. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cowling:  How  does  the  hon.  member 
think  that  a  man  called  a  commissioner  would 
hear  from  the  people,  if  nobody  else  heard 
about  it?  How  is  this  one  man  going  to  hear 
about  it? 
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Mr.  Singer:  I  am  suggesting,  sir,  that  he 
will  if  it  becomes  knowledgeable  to  the  com- 
munity-and  I  think  it  will  very  quickly— 
that  there  is  an  official  who  is  neither  a  part 
of  the  government  nor  a  part  of  the  judiciary; 
a  servant  of  the  Legislature  who  is  available, 
who  will  have  time  to  investigate  the  com- 
plaints. The  complaints  may  not  be  as 
dramatic  as  that  of  Robert  Roberts,  or  Fred 
Fawcett,  or  any  one  of  the  others  that  catch 
the  news  headlines  or  are  of  sufficient  news 
value  that  the  great  newspapers  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  can  afford  to  put  their  star 
reporters  on  for  days  and  weeks,  writing 
headlines  and  keeping  on  public  pressure. 
They  may  be  important  enough  to  interest 
various  members  of  the  Legislature,  to 
bring  here.  But  my  point  is  that  we  need  a 
public  official  who  will  look  after  the  little 
man.  The  complaint  may  not  be  the  dramatic 
thing,  it  may  not  be  the  Robert  Roberts  who 
is  being  sent  to  jail. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Are  we  not  doing  that  now 
every  day? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  sir,  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  am.  ' 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  comment  or 
two.  I  am  wondering  what  effect  this  sort 
of  thing  might  have  on  the  new  project  for 
legal  aid,  which  is  a  pretty  broad  project. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  think  legal  aid  is  the 
same  sort  of  subject.  I  think  legal  aid  is  a 
method  of  bringing  matters  before  the  courts. 
What  I  am  looking  for;  what  I  think  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  looking  for;  what  is 
necessary  in  states  that  have  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  the  type  we  have,  is  not 
anotlier  legal  procedure,  but  a  method  of 
dealing  with  administrative  procedures.  We 
need  a  method  of  getting  at  the  whole  civil 
service,  the  whole  administrative  red  tape. 
We  must  allow  an  individual  to  come  before 
somebody,  some  official  who  is  impartial,  and 
to  say,  I  believe  I  have  been  improperly 
treated,  would  you  please  investigate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  has 
gone  through  all  the  legal- 
Mr.  Singer:  No,  sir.  If  my  hon.  friend 
would  look  at  the  bill,  if  my  hon  friend  had 
examined  the  bill  closely,  he  would  see  that 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  ombudsman 
step  in  where  there  is  any  legal  remedy.  That 
is  specifically  prohibited.  He  should  only 
make  his  services  available  where  there  is  no 
other  remedy.  He  should  work  where  there 
is    an    administrative    blank    wall,    where    a 


complainant  cannot  get  an  answer,  where  he 
is  pushed  from  department  to  department, 
from  civil  servant  to  civil  servant,  where  he 
is  told,  well  that  is  the  system  and  what  can 
we  do  about  it.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing. 
The  sort  of  incident  I  raised  with  my  friend, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton),  when  his  estimates  were  before 
the  House,  the  man  who  lives  beside  High- 
way 401,  whose  walls  and  foundations  were 
damaged  by  the  rumbling  of  trucks  in  front 
of  his  property.  When  he  appeals  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  says:  "Well,  we  hire  a  main 
contractor  and  we  force  him  to  have  an 
insurance  policy."  So  the  man  goes  from  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  to  the  insurer  of 
the  head  contractor  and  the  insurer  of  the 
head  contractor  says,  "Too  bad,  we're  the 
insurers,  but  there  are  seven  subcontractors, 
you  have  to  tell  us  which  one  of  the  seven 
subcontractors  is  responsible." 

I  would  think  that  in  this  sort  of  a  case— 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  sat  and 
said:  "Yes,  I  agree,  if  I  was  in  this  citizen's 
position,  I  would  be  very  unhappy"— I  would 
think  if  we  had  an  ombudsman's  report,  and 
a  commissioner's  report  before  the  House,  a 
strong  positive  statement  that  this  is  no  way 
to  treat  the  citizens  of  Ontario,  I  would  think 
sir,  that  government  would  be  moved  into 
action.  And  I  would  think  the  experiences  in 
other  jurisdictions  have  indicated  this. 

I  am  going  to  deal  very  briefly  with  some 
of  the  experiences  in  Sweden,  and  I  am  sure 
my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
allow  me  to  interrupt  again  on  the  point? 
When  he  led  me  into  the  criminal  field,  when 
he  talked  about  these  causes  celebres  that  he 
referred  to  certainly  they  were  in  the  courts. 
He  now  moves  into  another  field  and  says 
he  wants  somebody  to  go  into  all  these 
administrative  departments.  Well,  what  are 
the  hon.  members  for  here  in  the  House,  if 
it  is  not  to  protect  that  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  hon. 
members  have  either  the  time,  the  inclination 
or  the  resource  to  sufficiently  investigate  to 
do  this  job  properly.  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  says  we  do  not  have 
access  to  documents.  One  of  the  things  laid 
down  in  this  Act,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  be 
that  the  parliamentary  commissioner  can  get 
into  the  departments,  can  ask  for  the  files, 
can  bring  people  before  him. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha), 
if  he  has  a  cause  celebre- and  there  is  not  a 
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better  investigator  in  the  House  than  my 
hon.  friend— all  he  can  do  is  examine  and 
research  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability  which  is 
substantial.  But  he  cannot  summon  anyone 
before  him.  He  cannot  ask  civil  servant  "X" 
to  come  in  and  say  why  did  you  do  this.  He 
cannot  ask  for  the  files.  He  cannot  ask  for 
the  correspondence.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  an  individual  member  of  the  Opposition 
should  have  this  power. 

This  is  why  I  am  suggesting  that  an  inde- 
pendent person,  a  person  who  is  responsible 
only  to  this  Parliament,  be  given  this  power. 
In  this  way  he  would  be  able  to  protect  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  and  in  a  much  broader 
scope,  the  sort  of  things  that  need  pro- 
tection. He  would  be  able  to  act  for  the 
little  man.  I  do  not  think  we  have  this  setup 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  members  are  sup- 
posed to  do  right  by  the  little  man. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  my  friend  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  still  is  suggest- 
ing that  that  is  what  the  member  is 
supposed  to  do.  I  do  not  think  I  can  make 
it  any  clearer.  The  member,  sir,  is  limited 
in  his  time,  in  his  capacity  and  in  the  re- 
sources that  he  has  available  to  him.  He 
has  no  right  other  than  to  ask  questions.  He 
can  ask  questions  until  he  is  blue  in  the  face. 
I  put  a  whole  flock  of  them— a  hundred  and 
some-odd— on  the  order  paper,  and  there  are 
still  some  seven  or  eight  there  that  have  not 
been  answered.  I  believe  that  a  few  of 
those  seven  or  eight,  perhaps  all  of  them,  are 
not  going  to  be  answered  because  the  govern- 
ment in  its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  not  to  answer 
them. 

Well,  they  will  have  to  take  their  chances 
on  that.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was  a 
parliamentary  commissioner,  and  he  felt  that 
this  type  of  an  investigation  was  worth 
pursuing  and  he  was  given  the  powers  that 
I  outlined  in  my  Act,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  get  those  answers.  He  would  be  entitled 
to  summon  those  civil  servants,  to  put  them 
on  oath  if  necessary  and  be  able  to  get  at  the 
facts  and  to  bring  them  before  the  public. 
That  is  what  is  important  about  this  idea 
and  this  theory  that  we  are  advancing. 

As  I  was  saying— to  go  back  to  my  text— 
we  do  need  this  little  man's  helper,  this 
parliamentary  commissioner,  not  to  deal  with 
the  things  that  are  headlines  in  the  news- 
papers, but  to  deal  with  little  petty  annoy- 
ances that  creep  in  despite  even  the  best  of 
Ministers,  even  as  good  a  Minister  as  my 
friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests.    And  the  best  of  deputy  Ministers. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):   What  about  me? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  They  are  all  a  great  bunch 
of  fellows. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  courts  to  admin- 
ister law,  but  to  my  mind  there  is  an  area— 
and  this  is  what  I  was  getting  into  in  answer- 
ing the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests— 
in  which  the  courts  are  not  competent  to 
deal,  and  that  is  the  area  which  I  have  been 
attempting  to  define.  It  is  where  a  person 
complains  of  grievances  which  are  not  causes 
of  action,  which  he  cannot  really  get  before 
the  courts  at  all.  This  is  where  the  ombuds- 
man comes  in  so  that,  in  addition  to  the 
preservation  of  our  personal  liberty  through 
the  administration  of  the  rule  of  law,  we  need 
to  have  a  feeling  of  fairness;  that  our  society 
is  built  on  fairness  as  well  as  pure  law. 
We  need  all  the  safeguards  we  can  think  of 
to  preserve  that  which  we  desire  in  our 
ordinary  society. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine,  the  issue  of  February 
13,  1965.  This  was  written  under  a  Stockholin 
dateline,  and  is  a  most  fascinating  article  deal- 
ing with  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Alfred  Bexelius,  the 
ombudsman  for  Sweden.  Quoting  Mr.  Bexelius 
the  author  says: 

The  ombudsman  has  another  thing  on  his 

side— his  annual  report. 

Mr.    Bexelius    referred    to    his    latest    report 

which  ran  to  591  pages. 

Each  year  the  ombudsman  has  to  prepare 
a  report  for  Parliament  which  covers  the 
activities  of  his  office  and  provides  details 
of  the  year's  important  cases.  About  4,000 
copies  of  this  report  are  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  courts  and  to  all  govern- 
mental agencies. 

In  Mr.  Bexelius'  opinion,  this  is  the  ombuds- 
man's real  weapon,  because  you  can  see  no 
one  wants  to  have  his  name  in  that  book. 
It  is  a  kind  of  "Who's  Who"  in  reverse  of 
public  officials  and  civil  servants.  To  keep 
their  names  out,  and  people  and  the  courts 
and  the  agencies  are  likely  to  be  a  little 
more  careful  about  the  way  they  do  their 
work.  There  you  see  an  important  thing— 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing  about  the 
ombudsman's  office— its  very  existence  pre- 
vents any  number  of  faults  and  abuses  of 
power. 

One  of  the  matters  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Bexelius  was  the  siibmission  by  him  of  a 
rather  long  report  to  his  government  recom- 
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mending  that  all  administrative  agencies  be 
compelled  to  state  the  reason  for  every 
adverse  decision  they  made.  The  govern- 
ment sent  this  report  to  all  agencies  to  ask 
their  opinion  of  the  recommendation.  Of 
course,  all  the  agencies  replied  it  would  be  an 
impossible  thing  to  do.  Mr.  Bexelius  con- 
cludes: "I  think  the  government  will  pass  such 
a  law  before  not  too  long." 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  along  the 
same  line  to  my  hon.  colleagues  and  myself 
when  the  bills  amending  The  Liquor  Licence 
Act  and  The  Liquor  Control  Act  were  in- 
troduced. They  went  through  committee  of 
the  whole  House  this  afternoon,  with  no 
changes  insofar  as  allowing  an  appeal  pro- 
cedure and  a  statement  of  reasons  relating  to 
the  denial  of  licences. 

We  would  have  thought  that  this  sort  of 
statutory  provision  would  be  a  most  reason- 
able and  a  most  logical  one.  The  Gordon 
committee  recommended  this  sort  of  thing 
many  years  ago  when  it  made  its  report  on 
administrative  organization  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  We  would  have  thought  that  the 
government  would  have  recognized  the  value 
of  this  sort  of  appeal  procedure  and  set  it  out 
in  the  statutes  and  made  it  clear.  We  would 
think,  sir,  if  the  government  has  yet  failed 
to  recognize  it,  that  such  an  official  as  a 
parliamentary  commissioner  would  be  very 
quick  to  point  out,  that  we  need  appeal 
procedures,  and  that  the  appeal  body  cannot 
be  the  same  body  who  sits  and  gives  the 
original  judgment. 

We  would  think  it  would  make  abundant 
good  sense  that  there  be  reasons  for  decisions 
by  these  administrative  boards.  We  would 
think  that  a  parliamentary  commissioner  would 
again  make  this  abundantly  clear,  probably' 
in  his  first  report. 

Could  there  be  any  stronger  argument  for 
this  type  of  office  than  the  all  too  frequently 
heard  complaint  that  these  boards  act  within 
an  atmosphere  of  secrecy,  so  that  the  ordinary 
citizen  is  unable  to  find  out  the  reasons  for 
their  decisions? 

In  Sweden,  the  ombudsman  not  only  in- 
vestigates complaints  by  citizens,  but  initiates 
cases  on  his  own,  and  I  think  this  is  an  in- 
teresting thought,  too.  Most  of  these  result 
from  an  annual  inspection  trip  that  he  makes 
of  provincial  courts  and  government  offices. 
He  visits  the  prisons,  inspects  the  courts, 
examines  at  random  files  dealing  with  civil 
and  criminal  cases  to  see  if  there  have  been 
violations,  either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter 
of  the  law.  He  uses  a  similar  method  in 
checking  an  administrative  agency.  He  says 
that  in  Sweden— 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): That  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
an  Opposition. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  might.  It  would  cer- 
tainly do  a  great  deal  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment up  on  its  toes,  to  get  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  doing  what  they  are  supposed  to  do, 
and  their  deputies.  These  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  what  you  are 
supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Singer:  These  people,  perhaps,  are  not 
the  real  target  of  this  idea.  It  is  the  myriad 
of  civil  servants— how  many  do  we  have  in  the 
province  of  Ontario?  Perhaps  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  has  the  figure— 
20,000,  30,000.  We  have  thousands,  anyway, 
of  civil  servants. 

An  hon.  member:  Forty  thousand. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  hon.  friend  says  40,000 
civil  servants. 

An  hon.  member:  Forty-five  thousand. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  45,000.  Anyway,  we 
have  an  awful  lot  of  civil  servants.  The  im- 
portance of  this  office,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
be  to  have  an  official— a  servant  of  this 
Legislature— who  would  have  the  ability  to 
inquire  into  the  actions  of  these  people  insofar 
as  they  affect  the  rights  of  citizens.  And  this, 
I  think,  is  the  importance  of  it.  We  can  deal 
\\  ith  our  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions,  reasonably  well  here  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  is  easy. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  it  is  important  that  there 
be  a  bit  of  machinery,  that  there  be  an 
instrument  by  which  the  rights  of  the  little 
man  can  be  protected  against  the  mass  of 
administrative  authority. 

Mr.  Bexelius  says  that  in  Sweden  all  public 
officials  must  be  polite  and  helpful.  If  they 
are  not,  and  they  have  committed  a  public 
fault,  they  can  be  prosecuted  and  he  has 
prosecuted  such  cases. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  these  would  be  in  jaill 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  laid  complaints  against 
such  persons  as  judges  who  have  been  im- 
polite to  witnesses;  the  chairman  of  a  child 
welfare  council  who  dealt  unfairly  with  a 
father  who  had  been  lax  in  contributing  to 
the  support  of  his  child;  a  public  prosecutor 
for  failing  to  inform  the  court  during  a 
criminal  trial  that  a  state's  witness  had  com- 
mitted perjury;  even  the  members  of  the 
national  board  of  civil  aviation  who  took  a 
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freeloading  trip  to  Paris  at  the  expense  of 
one  of  the  airUne  companies  with  which  they 
had  to  deal. 

Mr.  Sopha:  These  should  all  be  on  Devil's 
Island! 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  tliink,  sir,  that  this 
sort  of  breath  of  fresh  air  directed  at  the 
affairs  of  the  government  of  Ontario  would 
be  one  of  the  most  salutary  things  that  could 
ever  happen. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  there  anything  there  about 
failure  to  answer  letters? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  it  will 
be  suggested  that  the  matter  that  I  have 
been  attempting  to  deal  with  here,  is  part 
of  a  subject  of  an  inquiry  being  conducted 
by  Mr.  Justice  McRuer.  I  know  that  many 
representations  along  these  lines  have 
already  been  made  to  him.  In  fact,  my 
submission  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
Party  of  Ontario,  put  forward  a  similar 
suggestion.  I  know,  as  well,  that  Mr.  Justice 
McRuer  is  most  sympathetic  to  this  type  of 
suggestion.  He  personally  expressed  to  me 
the  thought  that  perhaps  an  Ontario  ombuds- 
man could,  in  addition  to  the  duties  I  have 
referred  to,  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  investigating  that  myriad  of  complaints 
which  arise  as  a  result  of  municipal  admin- 
istration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
means  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  already. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  will  repeat  it  for  my 
hon.  friend.  I  said  that  Mr.  Justice  McRuer 
has  been  listening  to  it.  In  his  remarks  he 
has  been  sympathetic;  he  has  discussed  his 
views  on  this  subject  publicly;  he  has  dis- 
cussed them  with  me  privately,  but  in  casting 
about  as  to  the  possibility  of  recommending 
this  type  of  office  and  what  is  going  to  be  in 
his  report,  I  have  no  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  sounds  better  since 
the  hon.  member  fixed  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  this  is  the  way  I  said  it. 
I  will  send  the  hon.  Minister  a  copy  of  tlie 
text.  He  was  wondering  whether  or  not,  if 
the  office  of  ombudsman  was  created,  he 
could  not  as  well  have  the  duties  of  investi- 
gating the  multitude  of  complaints  addressed 
from  municipalities  insofar  as  municipal  pro- 
cedures were  concerned,  and  I  think  that 
point  deserves  some  investigation. 

However,  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  wait 
until  we  can  draft  a  perfect  Act,  then  we  are 
not    going   to   take   any   action.     I   think   we 


would  be  taking  on  too  much  aU  at  the  one 
time.  I  think  there  would  be  an  ample  job 
here,  and  I  think  in  light  of  the  experience 
that  we  have  read  about  and  that  we  have 
seen— the  experience  in  New  Zealand  and  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  other  places— 
this  is  a  step  that  the  province  of  Ontario 
should  presently  be  prepared  to  take. 

Finally,  sir,  in  conclusion  I  would  make 
my  plea  to  the  government:  Do  not  adjourn 
this  debate.  I  think  this  debate  at  least  could 
go  to  an  approval  of  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill.  Let  us  approve  it  in  principle;  let 
the  government  then  wait,  for  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half,  let  us  see  Mr.  Justice 
McRuer's  report,  and  then  do  the  same  as 
with  the  medical  plan  or  with  two  or  three 
Acts  that  were  brought  in.  Then  in  a  year 
or  two,  let  us  bring  back  a  final  draft,  or  a 
better  draft.  Let  us  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  meaningful  way  that  we  want  to  help  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  reaction  of  the  government  supporters  in 
the  House  to  tlie  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  was  an  excellent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  travail  suffered  by  the  Tory 
mentality  when  it  is  forced  to  consider  and 
even  to  comprehend  a  new  idea.  Apparently 
this  is  new  to  those  hon.  gentlemen  over 
there.  It  is  not  a  new  idea  on  the  face  of 
the  earth- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  like  these 
interjections  to  stop.  The  member  who  is 
speaking  should  speak  to  the  bill  that  is 
before  the  House  and  he  should  be  given  the 
courtesy  of  making  his  remarks  without  too 
many  interjections. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  see  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  cannot  take  it. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  ten  years  from 
now,  if,  as  is  most  unlikely,  the  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  happen  still  to  be  there,  they 
will  bring  in  a  bill  precisely  like  that  which 
is  now  before  us  and  claim  that  they  invented 
the  idea.  It  will  never  have  been  heard  of  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  until  that  moment!  No 
doubt  that  is  what  would  happen,  except 
that  they  will  not  be  there,  so  no  doubt  we 
will  get  legislation  of  this  kind  sooner. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  reaction  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  who  has  held 
the  portfolio  of  Attorney  General  in  the 
government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
this:    I    was    asking   some    questions    of   the 
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previous  speaker  to  try  to  draw  out  any  good 
reasons  for  this  if  I  could.  The  same  thing 
would  apply  in  the  hon.  member's  remarks, 
if  he  can  show  something,  but  first  of  all, 
are  there  any  extant  cases  that  he  knows  of 
that  are  crying  out  for  this  kind  of  reform? 
If  there  are,  why  does  he  not  put  them  on 
the  record? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  never 
hope  to  be  able  to  devise  the  kind  of  logic 
that  would  persuade  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  of  anything.  I  would 
merely  point  out  to  him  that  this  idea  is  a 
well-established  idea  in  the  democratic  world. 
It  is  not  something  new  and  not  something 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  thought 
up  all  by  himself  as  a  novel,  untried  idea. 
It  is  a  well-established  principle  in  Scandi- 
navian countries.  The  idea  is  working  well 
in  New  Zealand. 

In  those  countries  where  it  has  been  tried, 
it  has  been  well  demonstrated  that  the  office, 
which  has  been  described  as  ombudsman  or 
parliamentary  commissioner,  or  whatever  you 
like,  serves  an  important  and  useful  function 
in  a  modern,  complex  democracy.  Let  us 
bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  demo- 
cratic society  is  now  exceedingly  complex. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  average  man 
to  know  where  to  turn  when  he  gets  into 
difficulties  with  the  vast  organization  of 
government. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  the  size  of  the 
organization  of  government.  I  think  it  is 
inevitable  if  we  want  to  achieve  in  our  society 
the  objectives  we  have  in  mind.  We  have  to 
have  a  large  government  organization  and 
it  is  going  to  grow.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind 
also  that  any  large  organization  can  become 
impersonal  and  inhuman,  that  the  right  of  an 
individual  can  be  completely  ground  to  pieces 
in  the  machine  of  a  great  organization.  That 
is  where  the  role  of  the  ombudsman  comes 
in. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  private  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  can  do  the  ombuds- 
man's job;  that  is  an  old  saw  of  the 
government.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  do  useful  work  in 
representing  their  constituents  before  various 
government  agencies,  but  the  problem  has 
now  reached  the  proportions  where  there 
should  be  a  formal  method  of  dealing  with 
it.  After  all,  we  have  courts  because  there 
is  a  role  to  be  performed  that  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  Legislature  or 
anybody   else. 

We  are  now  in  an  age  when  a  vast  amount 
of  ministerial  discretion  is  given  to  Ministers 


of  the  Crown,  and  frankly,  I  think  too  much 
is  given.  I  think  that  in  many  cases  statutes 
which  give  Ministers  discretion  to  do  this, 
that  or  the  other,  or  to  decide  this,  that 
or  the  other,  do  not  need  to  do  it.  It  is 
often  just  a  piece  of  lazy  draftsmanship  on 
the  part  of  the  government  or  whomever  is 
sponsoring  the  legislation— I  am  not  speaking 
now  specifically  of  this  government,  but  of 
governments  generally.  Sometimes  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  lazy  to  sit  down  and  think  out 
exactly  what  it  wants  to  accomplish.  So  the 
easy  way  out  is  to  give  the  Minister  dis- 
cretion to  do  certain  things. 

You  will  find  that  our  statutes  and  the 
statutes  of  all  jurisdictions  are  simply  loaded 
with  discretionary  provisions  of  that  kind. 
In  actual  practice  it  is  not  the  Minister  who 
necessarily  exercises  the  discretion.  It  may 
be  somebody  far  down  the  line  from  him 
who  is  exercising  the  discretion  given  to  the 
Minister  in  the  statutes.  Such  a  person 
can  either  maliciously,  or  quite  innocently, 
exercise  that  discretion  in  an  arbitrary  and 
unfair  way.   This   can  happen. 

In  the  famous  Crichel  Down  case  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  referred  to,  a 
proceeding  had  gone  on  for  a  long  time  in 
wliich  a  private  citizen  got  a  real  run- 
around  and  was  most  unjustly  treated.  The 
Minister  of  the  department  did  not  have  the 
vaguest  idea  that  all  these  things  were  being 
done  in  his  name. 

And  this  is  inevitable  in  a  large  organiza- 
tion. Things  are  done  every  day  in  the  name 
of  a  Minister  and  he  cannot  possibly  know 
about  everything  that  is  going  on.  So  even 
if  he  would  not  himself  approve  arbitrary 
conduct,  there  still  is  insufficient  check  at 
the  present  time  to  ensure  that  it  cannot 
happen  on  the  part  of  some  other  official 
down  the  line  somewhere  in  this  hierarchy 
of  the   Ministry. 

The  jurisprudence  on  the  matter,  as  I 
understand  it  from  such  books  as  I  have 
read,  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  courts  are 
most  hesitant  to  intervene  in  regard  to  an 
exercise  of  discretion  that  is  conferred  by  a  . 
statute.  The  court,  I  understand,  takes  the 
position  that  if  Parliament  or  the  Legislature 
sees  fit  to  give  his  discretion  then  it  is  not  for 
the  courts  to  question  it,  as  long  as  it  is 
exercised  within  the  powers  that  are  being 
given.  The  method,  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
power,  whether  apparently  just  or  unjust,  is 
not  a  matter  that  the  courts  will  normally 
interfere   with. 

That  is  where  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioner or  ombudsman  can  come  in.  An  ag- 
grieved person,  or  anyone  who  thinks  he  is 
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aggrieved,  can  go  to  the  ombudsman.  The 
ombudsman,  imder  a  statute  such  as  is  being 
proposed  in  the  House  here  now,  would 
have  powers  that  no  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature has— and  which,  I  think,  could  not 
reasonably  be  given  to  anybody  except  a 
person  in  the  very  special  position  of  the 
ombudsman.  He  can  go  right  into  the  de- 
partment, look  into  the  files,  interview  any- 
body he  wants  under  oath  or  otherwise;  he 
can  get  right  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

When  he  looks  into  the  files  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  disclose  them  to  the  world  at  large. 
There  may  be  confidential  information  there 
which  should  not  be  disclosed.  He  has  taken 
an  oath  of  secrecy  that  he  will  not  reveal  in- 
formation unless  it  is  proper  to  do  so,  but 
the  point  is  that  he  can  get  to  the  information, 
and  nobody  else  except  the  people  involved 
in  the  administration  can  do  that.  Thus  it 
is  possible  for  a  third  impartial  party  to  get 
in  and  find  out  exactly  what  has  happened. 
There  is  no  procedure  available  at  the  present 
time  whereby  that  type  of  thing  can  be  done. 

Yet,  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
\icw  of  tlie  great  and  necessary  growth  of 
ministerial  discretion,  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  procedure  of  this  type.  I 
have  not  studied  in  detail,  or  to  any  extent  at 
all,  the  operation  of  the  ombudsman  system 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries  where  it  is 
best  established.  But  I  have  skimmed  through 
reports  of  the  parliamentary  commissioner 
in  New  Zealand.  I  would  commend  them  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
anybody  else  who  is  interested  in  this  matter. 
The  report  gives  a  cross-section  of  the  types 
of  cases  the  commissioner  has  to  deal  with— 
not  revealing  names,  of  course,  but  revealing 
the  basic  circimistances,  and  they  are  a  most 
interesting  cross-section. 

In  some  cases,  the  matter  involved,  I 
suppose,  in  terms  of  the  totality  of  public 
policy,  is  a  very  small  matter,  but  to  a 
particular  in(Hvidual  it  is  maybe  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world.  There  may  be 
an  individual,  who,  in  a  programme  that  is 
good  overall,  gets  a  raw  deal  and  just  cannot 
get  it  straightened  otit  by  his  own  efi^orts. 
The  parliamentary  commissioner  steps  in,  he 
can  get  it  straightened  out,  usually,  by 
negotiation. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  New 
Zealand,  the  commissioner  found  that  the 
complaint  had  no  merit.  It  is  not  that  one 
regards  civil  servants  as  ogres  who  are  de- 
liberatf^ly  going  to  deprive  citizens  of  their 
rights.  I  think  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  are  most  concerned  to  look  after  the 


rights  of  the  individual  and  in  actual  experi- 
ence that  is  what  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioner found. 

However,  there  are  always  exceptional 
cases.  It  may  be  a  dozen  this  year,  half  a 
dozen  next  year,  two  dozen  the  following 
year— that  is  what  the  office  exists  for.  The 
question  really  is  whether  we  consider  that 
the  rights  of  a  half  a  dozen  individuals  or 
half  a  hundred  individuals  out  of  the  millions 
are  important.  If  they  are  important,  then  I 
think  we  should  support  the  bill  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview.  If  they 
are  not  important,  then,  I  suppose,  we  do 
not  support  it.    I  think  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Do  we  believe  in  the  rights  of  even  one 
individual  who  may  get  a  raw  deal  and 
cannot  by  any  known  procedure  get  justice? 
If  we  consider  that  his  rights  are  important, 
then  I  think  we  should  be  prepared  to  estab- 
lish a  position  of  ombudsman  or  parlia- 
mentary commissioner. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Cowling  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate;  shall  the  motion 
carry? 

Several  hon.  members:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  may  say  I  have  the  member 
for  High  Park  next  on  my  list  to  take  part  in 
the  debate.  Does  the  member  for  Durham 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Yes,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words. 

As  representative  of  a  rural  urban  riding,  I 
would  like  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  with  respect 
to    the   office   of   ombudsman   or   a   commis- 


Mr.  Sopha:  Let's  adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  It  seems  to  me  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  niral  areas  that  this  is  a  definite 
interference  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  I  think  the 
idea  of  the  last  two  speakers  is  that  when 
someone  comes  to  us  as  a  private  member, 
all  we  will  have  to  say  is:  "Go  and  see  your 
ombudsman." 

This  is  not  what  we  want.  We  are  elected 
to  represent  the  people  of  our  riding,  to  deal 
with  their  problems  and  their  appeals  and 
to  any  injustices  that  they  may  have  sufi'ered. 
I  accept  it  as  my  responsibility  and  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Carruthers:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demand 
for  this  ofiBce  is  due,  in  most  cases,  to  the 
growth  of  bureaucracy,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  in  this  Legislature  can  say  that 
we  have  despotic  bureaucracy  in  this  prov- 
ince. Every  individual  has  his  rights— we 
have  appeal  boards  and  municipal  boards,  we 
have  every  right  of  appeal  for  the  private 
individual.  In  a  small  country  like  New 
Zealand- 
Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  An  agrarian  society. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  —where  you  have  a  popu- 
lation of  2.5  million  people,  with  a  civil  serv- 
ice of  around  120,000,  in  comparison  with  the 
40,000  that  the  hon.  member  pointed  out  for 
the  province  of  Ontario— 

An  hon.  member:  Utopial 

Mr.  Carruthers:  —there  you  may  have  a 
bureaucracy  develop.  But  suddenly  in  the 
vast  area  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  the 
office  of  ombudsman  would  become  very 
difficult  to  manage.  We  would  only  be  re- 
placing or  adding— if  there  was  a  bureaucracy 
—to  that  bureaucracy  with  another  bureau- 
racy.  Such  an  office  is  supposed  to  protect  an 
individual  from  injustices,  the  encroachments 
by  government  on  his  liberties  and  his  rights. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  our  appeal 
boards.  Above  everything  else,  we  have  the 
member  himself,  whose  right  and  duty  is  to 
represent  his  constituents  if  they  have 
suffered  any  injustice  or  have  thought  they 
have  suffered  an  injustice. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  an  office 
imposes  a  buffer  or  a  filter  between  the  con- 
stituent and  his  member,  and  this  I  say  is  in- 
terference in  the  responsibilities  of  appointed 
members  and  is  of  particular  concern  to  my- 
self and  other  members  who  represent  rural 
areas.  Such  an  official,  and  such  an  office,  may 
tend  to  become  simply  a  receptive  office  for 
crank  letters.  Setting  up  such  an  office,  sir, 
would  only  encourage  and  act  as  an  incentive 
to  people  to  write  in  crank  letters. 

For  example,  in  1964,  in  the  office  in  New 
Zealand  we  see  760  complaints.  Of  these  400 
did  not  even  warrant  consideration,  360  were 
considered  and  out  of  that  number  only 
approximately  50  received  any  action.  Now, 
any  private  member  can  handle  that  situation 
very  easily. 

I  would  say  that  such  an  office  would  only 
interfet6  with  the  prompt  and  efficient  des- 
patch of  government  business.  I  would  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Speaker,  for  example,  when  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  was  being  de- 
veloped, does  this  mean  that  such  an  official 


would  have  the  right  to  investigate  all  the 
facets  as  to  whether  a  decision  by  a  govern- 
ment was  justified  in  such  a  development?  If 
that  is  the  case  many  of  the  great  projects 
which  this  government  has  undertaken  would 
never  be  accomplished. 

Under  Swedish  penal  code,  a  civil  servant 
through  neglect,  imprudence,  want  of  skill  or 
disregard  of  his  duties,  according  to  the 
statutes,  may  be  punished  and  the  officer 
responsible  for  initiating  that  punishment  and 
proceedings  is  the  ombudsman.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  doing  so  he  replaces  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown  as  a  person  who  is  respon- 
sible for  sound  administration.  We  do  not 
want  such  an  official  and  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  service  do  not  want  such 
an  official  breathing  down  their  necks,  because 
such  a  situation  would  only  create  uncertainty 
and  a  great  deal  of  insecurity  within  the 
ranks  of  the  civil  service. 

The  real  safeguard  to  democracy,  the  real 
safeguard  to  citizens,  is  a  fair-minded  civil 
service  and  I  think  we  all  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  have  such  vigilant  and  responsible 
civil  service  in  this  province  and  also  we  have 
in  this  province  a  responsible  press  which  can 
reveal  any  injustices  which  may  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  government  is  a  true 
reflection  of  public  opinion— and  I  feel  that  I 
am  a  true  representative;  I  reflect  the  opinion 
of  the  county  of  Durham— then  it  is  very  dis- 
turbing to  think  that  the  public  must  pay  the 
cost  of  protecting  itself  against  its  own 
image.  It  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
a  private  member  to  represent  his  constitu- 
ents ably  and  responsibly,  and  thereafter  I 
say  that  it  is  his  right,  his  duty  and  his  respon- 
sibility to  do  so,  and  I  would  urge  all  hon. 
members  to   oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cowling  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  58th  order,  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  33,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  Act. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale)  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  33,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  ask  the  member  if, 
when  he  deals  with  Bill  33,  it  is  also  his  in- 
tention to  touch  on  Bill  34  and  incorporate 
it  with  Bill  33  in  his  remarks? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker.  My  remarks  on  Bill  33  will  make 
it  unnecessary  then— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  agreed  by  the  House? 
Agreed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  refresh 
the  nieniories  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature  about  the  reason  for  this  bill,  I 
would  say  the  bill  is  simply  designed  to 
reiuo\e  the  power  of  boards  of  commissioners 
of  police  to  pass  bylaws  regulating  parades, 
and  to  confer  this  power  on  councils  t)f  cities 
and  towns.  The  concurrent  bill  for  the 
municipality  of  Metropoliatn  Toronto  would 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  removing 
the  power  from  the  metropolitan  board  of 
commissioners  of  police  to  pass  bylaws 
respecting  the  regulation  of  parades,  and  to 
confer  that  power  on  the  metropolitan 
council. 

The  hon.  members  will  recall  that  the 
police  commission  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
passed  a  number  of  bylaws,  one  of  which, 
when  it  was  finally  disclosed,  was  a  bill 
passed  under  this  section  of  The  Municipal 
Act  which  permitted  the  metropolitan  police 
c'onunission  to  regulate  parades  or  processions 
on  highways.  When  the  terms  of  that  bylaw 
were  made  public  it  was  realized  that  the 
bylaw  purported  to  grant  to  the  police  the 
power  to  determine  which  signs  and  which 
placards  and  banners  could  be  used  in 
processions  and  in  parades. 

We  here  had  expressed,  as  other  people 
throughout  the  province  liad  expressed,  the 
view  that  this  was  an  infringement  on  the 
right  of  people  to  associate  and  to  parade 
in  carrying  out  and  putting  before  people 
the  views  which  they  believed  in  and  which 
they  thought  deeply  about,  and  that  it  was 
not  within  the  power  of  the  police  to  deter- 
mine what  banners  or  placards  could  be 
carried  in  parade  and  to  determine  the 
kind  of  banner  and  placard  that  could  be 
carried  as  a  condition  of  granting  a  permit 
to  hold  the  parade.  We  were  satisfied  that 
the  general  criminal  law  was  sufficient  to 
prohibit  any  disturbance  or  breach  of  the 
p{>ace  in  a  parade  when  the  parade  was  under 
way,  but  that  the  permit  should  not  be  with- 
liekl  simply  because  of  the  deci.sion  of  the 
police   as   to  approval  or  disapproval  of  any 


banner  or  placard  which  was  proposed  to  be 
carried. 

We  then  raised  in  this  House  the  question 
of  the  referral  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  of  that  bylaw  to  the  court 
under  the  provisions  of  The  Constitutional 
Questions  Act  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  quite  within  tlie  hon. 
Attorney  General's  power  to  make  that  refer- 
ral to  determine  the  \alidity  of  that  bylaw, 
but  he  chose  not  to  do  so.  We  therefore  de- 
cided that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
p(>oplc  of  the  province  that  this  power  be 
now  removed  from  the  boards  of  police  com- 
missioners and  placed  where  it  properly 
belongs,  namely,  within  the  power  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
councils  of  the  municipalities  throughout 
Ontario. 

Tliis  ]>ricfly  is  the  background  of  these  two 
bills.  We  think,  having  regard  to  the  incident 
whith  occurred  in  Allan  Gardens  a  few  weeks 
ago,  which  is  not  directly  related  to  proces- 
sions or  parades,  tliat  the  proper  place  for 
permits  to  be  granted  relating  to  processions 
and  parades  and  to  public  meetings,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  the  rc(iuirement  of  permission, 
is  through  bylaws  passed  by  councils  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
province. 

Wc  would  ask  the  support  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  the  proposed  amendment  to 
The  Municipal  Act  and  to  the  related 
Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  having  in  mind  the  hour,  I  move 
the   adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion   agreed   to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening,  having  concluded  this  hour  which 
was  set  aside  for  other  public  bills  and  orders, 
it  is  our  intention  at  8  o'clock  to  return  to 
where  we  d(>parted  at  5  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, namely,  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  continue  the  business  which  we  had  in 
hand  at  that  point. 

It  bi'ing  G   o'clock,   p.m.,   the   House   took 

recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

House  in  committee;  Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  in 
the  chair. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  INSURANCE 
( continued ) 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  to  the 
section  by  Mr,  J,  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale)  is: 

1.  There  is  thereby  established  a  cor- 
poration without  share  capital  under  the 
name  of  the  Medical  Carriers  Incorporated, 
whose  membership  shall  be  composed  of 
the  licensed  carriers  and  seven  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council. 

2.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  consist  of  seven  directors,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  representatives  of  the  public 
and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council. 

3.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
council  as  the  chairman. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  now  before 
the  committee,  I  would  like  to  put  it  to  the 
hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Dymond)  that  he  should 
do  one  or  the  other  of  two  things.  Either  he 
should  accept  the  amendment,  or  at  least  the 
principle  of  it,  as  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale,  or  alternatively,  he 
should  strike  out  subsection  5  of  the  section. 

As  the  section  now  stands,  subsection  5 
gives  to  the  corporation,  which  is  a  corpora- 
tion of  private  insurance  carriers,  the  power 
to  make  recommendations  on  such  vital 
matters  as  the  changes  in  benefits,  maximum 
subscription  rates,  enrolment  periods  and  so 
on.  I  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  a 
group  that  clearly  and  openly  represents  a 
special  interest  should  not  be  put  in  such  a 
preferred  position  in  making  recommenda- 
tions on  matters  in  which  it  has  a  direct  and 
immediate  interest,  which  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  interest  as  that  of  the  public  at 
large. 

The  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  has  pro- 
posed in  his  amendment  that  we  overcome 
this  problem  by   making   the   corporation   a 


broadly  based  body,  representing  all  interests 
in  the  community.  That  would  be  one  way 
of  correcting  the  diflBculty. 

The  other  way,  which  is  the  one  I  would 
prefer,  would  be  simply  to  relieve  the  cor- 
poration of  any  such  powers  and  leave  it  to 
deal  with  matters  that  obviously  are  purely 
of  interest  to  the  insurance  industry— the 
powers  set  forth  in  subsection  6,  for  example, 
with  regard  to  the  pooling  of  standard  con- 
tracts. Those  are  matters,  I  think,  that  one 
could  say  are  exclusively,  or  are  primarily  at 
any  rate,  of  interest  to  the  insurance  indus- 
try. But  these  other  matters  set  forth  in 
subsection  5  are  of  broad  public  interest  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  corporation  repre- 
senting only  one  of  the  interests  affected 
should  be  in  the  preferred  position  that  the 
bill  proposes. 

I  know  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  that  the 
corporation  has  power  only  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  these  matters.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  even  if  it  did  not  have  such  power, 
it  would  still  be  in  a  position  as  an  interested 
group  in  the  community  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  government.  This,  I  think  we  can 
take  as  common  ground.  But  what  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  that 
in  the  section  as  it  now  stands,  assuming  the 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  the  corporation  is 
put— and  that  means  the  private  insurance 
carriers— in  a  preferred  position,  as  far  as 
making  representations  to  the  government 
are  concerned. 

True,  other  interests— organizations  repre- 
senting the  consumers  of  medical  services- 
can  still  make  representations  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  they  are  then  in  the  position  where 
they  have  to  knock  at  the  Minister's 
door,  or  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Cabinet, 
hoping  that  sooner  or  later  they  may  be 
admitted  and  that  in  a  cap-in-hand  presenta- 
tion they  may  be  able  to  persuade  the  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  such  matters  as 
subscription  rates,  changes  in  benefits  and 
enrolment  periods. 

This  they  can  do  only  by  operating  from 
the  outside,  but  in  the  section  as  the  hon. 
Minister  now  proposes  it,  the  insurance  indus- 
try is  on  the  inside.  It  does  not  have  to 
knock  at  the  door.  It  is  right  inside  the  room, 
sitting    at    the    table,    with    direct    access    to 
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the  Minister.  It  is  obviously  in  a  pre- 
ferred position  in  relation  to  any  other 
interest  group  which  have  just  as  great  an 
interest  in  this  matter  as  the  insurance  indus- 
try. This  is  what  is  wrong  with  tliis  section 
as  it  now  stands.  This  is  what  clearly  cries 
out  for  change. 

If  you  take  the  total  picture  under  this 
bill,  the  insurance  industry  is  in  a  preferred 
position  at  all  stages.  They  are  on  the  inside, 
able  to  get  their  recommendations  to  the 
Minister,  leaving  others  in  the  position  where 
they  have  to  do  the  best  they  can  to  influence 
him  from  the  outside.  They  also  are  directly 
represented,  and  in  our  opinion,  overrepre- 
sented,  on  the  council  that  the  bill  sets 
up,  again  getting  direct  access  to  the 
Minister.  Then  people  representing  the 
public  interest  have  to  try  to  compete  against 
people  with  that  preferred  position. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the 
position  he  is  giving  to  the  insurance  industry 
under  this  bill  is  indefensible.  He  should 
either  accept  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale,  or  if  he  feels  dis- 
inclined to  do  that— and  I  can  see  his  reasons 
for  having  hesitation,  because  this  corpora- 
tion was  really  intended  to  be  specifically 
representative  of  the  insurance  industry— then 
I  say  to  him:  restrict  the  powers  of  the  cor- 
poration to  make  recommendations,  or  other- 
wise as  to  those  things  that  are  clearly  of 
direct  interest  to  the  insurance  industry  only. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  a  further  factor,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  have  been  advanced  by 
the  hon.  members  who  have  spoken  so  far 
in  connection  with  this  amendment,  that  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister.  It  leads  me  to  plead  for  some 
further  consideration  either  on  the  amend- 
ment which  is  before  the  House  or  the  alter- 
native, or  at  least  something  to  alter  what  I 
think  is  a  very  novel  but  strange  twist  in  the 
operation  of  a  free'CnterprLse  approach  to 
private  insurance. 

If  I  may  just  trace  the  history  of  this  very 
briefly:  In  the  committee  that  the  hon. 
Minister  set  up  in  1962,  it  was  recommended 
that  when  this  body  was  established,  mem- 
bership in  the  corporation,  which  comprised 
all  of  the  carriers,  would  not  be  mandatory, 
it  would  be  voluntary.  In  other  words,  that 
first  advisory  group  of  24  doctors  and  11 
spokesmen  for  the  insurance  companies  said 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  "You  shouldn't  force. 
This  is  all  voluntary.  You  shouldn't  force 
a  carrier  to  have  to  come  in  on  this  corpora- 
tion and  pool  risks  and  have  to  share  the 
losses  around  the  circle,  so  to  speak." 


When  the  Hagey  commission  came  up  with 
its  recommendations,  they  had  buried  this. 
They  said,  "Oh,  no,  we  won't  concede  them 
free  enterprise,  not  complete  free  enterprise. 
They  are  not  going  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  lot  of  money  or  lose  a  lot  of  money. 
You  must  get  in  with  the  corporation;  it  is 
mandatory,  so  that  you  will  share  your  risks 
and  share  your  losses." 

The  government  has  now  adopted  the 
Hagey  commission  recommendation,  so  that 
in  effect,  as  I  understand  the  setup,  you  are 
going  to  have  the  most  inefficient  carriers  pro- 
tected from  the  results  of  their  inefficiency, 
because  if  their  inefficiences  are  so  great  that 
serious  losses  are  entailed,  then  those  losses 
will  be  shared  by  all  who  are  involved  in  the 
corporation  in  any  case. 

This  is  a  strange  way  to  operate  a  private 
approach,  because  it  is  really  a  combine  in 
which  each  one  protects  the  other  from  losses 
and  the  people  who  have  to  pay  for  the 
losses  in  the  final  analysis,  are  going  to  be  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  who  are 
footing  the  bill  for  the  premiums.  If  this  is 
free  enterprise,  it  is  a  very  novel  concept  of 
free  enterprise— at  least  novel  in  terms  of  the 
government  legislating  it  and  proclaiming  it 
as  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  government 
supports. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  indeed  a  strange  subsection  and 
I  see  its  strangeness  against  the  background 
of  the  comments  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  when  he  was  winding  up  the 
debate  on  second  reading.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  tmderstand  the  Liberal  position  in 
respect  to  this  Act.  Indeed,  he  did  not  under- 
stand it.  Our  position  has  been  stated  in  the 
most  distinct  terms  so  that  even  the  most 
unwary  could  understand  it.  We  said  time 
and  time  again  that  the  giving  over  of  the 
writing  of  insurance  contracts  in  the  health 
care  of  our  citizens  to  private  interests  is 
a  vicious  principle.  In  that  position  we  are 
supported  by  no  less  an  influential  newspaper 
than  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Section  4,  of  course,  enshrines  that  principle 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Act.  The  Act  is  all 
right  until  it  gets  to  section  4,  where  it  hands 
over  the  writing  of  insurance  contracts,  to 
private  insurance  carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  draw  your  attention  to  that 
subsection  2,  and  the  proviso  in  it  of  the 
character  of  the  directors  of  the  corporation. 
Two  are  to  be  appointed  by  physician- 
sponsored  carriers,  one  by  health-insurance 
co-operatives,  and  one  by  self-insurers  and  all 
other  carriers.  I  inquire  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
rhetorically,    whether   it    would   be    contem- 
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plated  in  setting  up  the  liquor  licence  board 
to  have  the  requirement  that  before  a  person 
could  be  appointed  to  that  board  he  would 
have  to  own  a  hotel.  In  setting  up  the  milk 
industry  board,  would  it  be  rational  to  have 
a  requirement  that  members  of  that  board 
own  a  dairy?  In  setting  up  the  Ontario  motor 
transport  board,  would  a  requirement  be 
rational  that  you  had  to  own  a  fleet  of 
transport  trucks?  Merely  to  state  it  shows 
the  irrationality  of  it. 

The  government  would  never  tolerate,  in 
any  of  the  three  boards  that  I  have  stipulated, 
the  owner  of  an  enterprise  operating  in  the 
field  being  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Yet  here  in  founding  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation,  Medical  Carriers  Incorpor- 
ated, one  of  the  foremost  prime  requirements 
is  that  the  nominees  have  to  be  connected 
in  a  most  intimate  fashion  with  the  carriers. 
Accordingly,  to  state  it  in  the  way  I  have 
stated  it,  the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  makes  eminent 
good  sense  and  ought  to  be  adopted  by  every 
hon.  member  of  the  House,  and  indeed,  the 
executive  council  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be  said  in  supporting 
this  amendment  and  urging  the  House  to  con- 
sider it  favourably,  that  this  is  the  section 
which  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  are  against, 
and  which  we  feel  makes  this  statute  a  ver>' 
vicious  one. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  speak  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  because  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  corporation  should  be  permitted  to  recom- 
mend to  the  council,  from  time  to  time, 
changes  in  benefits.  Benefits,  under  the  Act, 
are  either  the  payment  of  the  fees  for  the 
services  which  are  rendered  and  which  are 
fixed  by  the  statute  as  being  the  schedule 
of  fees  established  by  the  Ontario  medical 
association  and,  therefore,  the  corporation 
cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  those  fees, 
or  they  can  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  performance  of  those  services, 
under  the  standard  contracts  which  are  to  be 
made  available. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  carriers 
themselves  should  be  in  a  position  to  make 
any  recommendations  whatsoever  about  the 
performance  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
services  which  are  to  be  provided  to  the 
citizens  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  They 
have  no  business  in  that  field  whatsoever.  It 
is  a  matter  related  entirely  to  the  professional 
competence  and  ability  of  the  doctors,  and 
not  related  in  any  way  to  the  carriers  who 
are  given  this  privileged  position  under  this 
Act. 


To  reiterate  again,  they  cannot  make  any 
recommendations  about  changes  in  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  because  the  government 
has  chosen  to  enshrine  in  the  statute  the 
schedule  of  fees  of  the  Ontario  medical  as- 
sociation. It  seems  obvious  to  us  here  that 
the  whole  concept  of  the  Medical  Carriers 
Incorporated  should  be  limited  to  a  corpora- 
tion which  is  authorized  to  deal  solely,  and 
only,  with  its  internal  administrative  affairs. 
It  should  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  scale  of  benefits  or  the  subscription  rates 
—maximum  or  otherwise— which  are  to  be 
charged  to  the  people  of  tlie  province  of 
Ontario,  either  directly  by  payment  of 
premium,  or  through  the  subsidies  to  be  pro- 
vided to  certain  classes  of  persons  in  Ontario. 

Similarly,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  up 
to  the  carriers— the  Medical  Carriers  Incor- 
porated—to make  any  recommendations  about 
the  open  enrolment  period,  because  the  ability 
to  determine  the  open  enrolment  period  deter- 
mines also  the  people  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario who  are  going  to  be  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  a  three-month  delay  period  if  they 
should  choose  to  enroll,  or  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enroll  at  any  time  other  than  during 
an  open  enrolment  period. 

The  hon.  Minister  himself  has  said  that  the 
three  months'  delay  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty,  and  we  here  certainly  do  not  think 
that  the  Medical  Carriers  Incorporated  should 
be  in  a  position  to  make  the  kind  of  recom- 
mendations which  would  ultimately  impose 
a  penalty  of  a  three-month  delay  on  citizens 
who  wanted  to  join  in  the  scheme,  and  obtain 
standard  medical  contract  coverage. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  answering  some  of  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  I  might  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young),  who  suggested 
that  this  amendment  might  have  been  im- 
proved upon,  but  after  all,  this  entire  bill 
could  be  improved  on  in  a  great  many  ways. 
But  what  we  wish  to  get  across  is  the  idea 
of  the  amendment  in  section  4— to  avoid  a 
very  serious  offence  against  the  common  sense 
of  the  entire  administration  of  this  bill,  of 
leaving  the  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surance companies. 

The  debate  has  only  served  to  prove— after 
listening  to  what  the  hon.  Minister  of  Healtii 
has  said— that  he  is  determined  that  the 
insurance  companies  are  going  to  have  their 
pound  of  flesh— their  28  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Again,  I  repeat,  this  is  the  thing  that  should 
be  avoided,  and  we  in  this  Legislature  do 
a  great  disservice  to  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  if  we  pass  this  section  without 
the    amendment. 
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Secondly,  I  say  again  that  it  restricts  the 
whole  progress  of  the  bringing  about  of 
proper  health  services  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. Again  you  have  entrenched  an  already 
powerful  lobby.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
said  that  there   are  lobbies   anyway— 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
I  never  said  any  such  thing! 

Mr.  Trotter:  You  said  there  were  lobbies 
—you  certainly  did— before  six  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  deny  that  statement 
categorically,  and  I  expect  the  hon.  member 
to   accept  my  denial. 

Mr,   Trotter:    I   heard   you. 

lion.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
did  sa>'  was  that  if  the  insurance  carriers 
were  going  to  lobby,  they  would  lobby  any- 
way. I  did  not  say  that  there  was  an  insurance 
lobby. 

Mr.  Trotter:  You  know  perfectly  well  they 
lobby!  You  know  perfectly  well  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  are  the  most  powerful  lobby  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  all  you  are 
doing  is  sitting  there  and  serving  their  pur- 
poses and  doing  a  disservice  to  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  tliis  section  it  is  the  difference  between 
administrative  costs  of  five  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  28  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  is 
what  you  are  doing,  and  to  say  that  to  sit  on 
this  type  of  board  that  you  have  to  be  in 
the  insurance  business,  is  silly.  Do  you  have 
to  own  a  radio  station  to  be  on  the  board 
of  broadcast  governors?  Of  course  not!  There 
are  so  many  things— as  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  said,  "Do  you  have  to  milk  a  cow 
to  be  on  tlic  milk  board?" 

So  again,  I  say  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  are  specious,  and  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  says: 
"Over  tliere  tliey  are  milking  the  public." 
Again,  I  say,  in  summing  up  this  debate,  Mr. 
Chairman— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Kowntrec  (Minister  of  Labour): 
You   do   not   really   mean   that! 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  most  certainly  do!  The  whole 
lenr)r  of  this  debate-whether  on  principle, 
or  debating  it  section  by  section— has  been 
simply  this;  that  you  have  to  take  the  profit 
out  of  health  insurance;  that  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  for  that  matter 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  cannot  afford  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  prc>sent  system  that  is 
being  set  up;  and  in  this  section  is  the  par- 
ticular administrative  system.  1  say  that  it  is 


a  shame  and  a  disgrace  the  way  that  you 
are  handling  this  whole  setup  of  health  in- 
surance, and  I  am  asking  this  House  to 
support   the   amendment. 

Some  hon.   members:   Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  members  have  completely  lost  the  central 
theme  of  this  section  altogether.  Three  or 
four  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  made  a 
great  to-do  about  throwing  everything  in  the 
hands  of  the  carriers.  Reading  a  paragraph- 
Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  afraid  of  them! 

Hon.    Mr.   Dymond:    I    am    not    afraid   of 
them,   nor  of  you.    Reading  paragraph  2  of 
the  section,  sir- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 

A  reading  of  paragraph  2  of  the  section— a 
glance  at  it,  even— will  show  that  the  so-called 
non-profit  carriers  are  four  to  two.  There  are 
two  representatives  of  the  indemnity  carriers 
and  there  are— Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  have 
the  floor? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  I  must  ask  that 
we  observe  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy  in 
this  debate.  I  can  appreciate  that  the  feelings 
are  high  in  this  debate,  but  please,  gentlemen, 
let  us  be  courteous, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said,  it  is  readily  noted  that  the  Act  states 
that  only  two  representatives  shall  be  placed 
on  this  coiporation  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  Canadian  health  insurance  association 
or  the  indemnity  companies,  and  there  are 
nearly  200  of  them  operating  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  as  against  some  44— probably  a 
total  of  55  to  60— of  all  others  put  together 
and  these  are  represented  by  four. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  drew 
a  very  odd  analogy— would  we  i^ut  hotel 
operators  or  brewers  or  something  of  that 
kind,  on  tlie  liquor  licenic  board?  This  is  an 
entirely  different  thing.  It  would  be  like  our 
setting  up  legislation  here— as  it  would  be  in 
selecting  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  the 
breweries  and  putting  on  it  people  who  had 
no  connection  with  the  business  whatsoever. 
This  cori^oration  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
programme.  This  corporation  is  only  looking 
aftt>r  the  business  of  the  insurance  carriers, 
and  the  fact  that  one  clause  gives  them  the 
right  to  make  recommendations  does  not  put 
them  in  any  favoured  position, 

Mr.   Bryden:   It  does. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  does  not.  The  out- 
siders have  exactly  the  same  opportunity  and 
right  to  make  recommendations  that  the 
carriers  have.  Also  the  section  does  not  give 
them  right  of  access  to  the  Minister.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Act  which  gives  this.  They 
may,  and  can,  make  recommendations  to 
the  council,  w^hich  in  turn,  makes  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Minister.  The  public  has 
just  as  much  chance  of  having  direct  access 
to  the  Minister  as  the  corporation— and  prob- 
ably a  great  deal  more.  You  will  have  to  take 
my  word  for  that. 

I  see  no  basis  for  the  fears  expressed  here 
by  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  repeat  what  I  said  before 
we  rose  for  dinner,  that  I  can  see  nothing 
to  be  gained— indeed,  I  can  see  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty,  if  we  accept  this  amendment. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  is  answering  ques- 
tions at  this  point,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  under  45  (g)— 4  (g),  I  guess  it  is. 
You  ask  why  is  the  corporation  allowed  to 
designate  who  will  ofiFer  the  co-insurance  con- 
tract? Why  cannot  any  carrier  automatically 
ofiFer  the  co-insurance  contract? 

And  while  I  am  referring  to  that— because 
I  know  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  in  no  way 
would  want  to  give  just  one  side  of  the  picture 
—I  would  like  to  mention,  with  your  in- 
dulgence, sir,  that  he  emphasized  the  report 
and  the  study  that  has  taken  place  in  British 
Columbia.  The  hon.  Minister  referred  to  Joan 
Hollobon,  and  he  mentioned  that  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  they  found  in  British 
Columbia  that  the  means  test  apparently  was 
something  that  really  was  not  of  that  much 
concern. 

I  wonder  if  he  would  have  also  mentioned 
—as  was  stated  in  Joan  Hollobon's  articles— 
that  the  people  of  British  Columbia  did  not 
want  a  co-insurance  contract;  that  they  were 
not  keen  on  this.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  give  cognizance  to  this,  why  has 
he  got  this  co-insurance  contract  aspect  in 
his  bill,  when  he  emphasized  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  referring  to  these  surveys  was  that 
he  placed  great  emphasis  on  them. 

I  hope  that  at  this  point— because  I  know 
that  he  is  a  fair  man  and  not  blinded  by 
blinkers  when  he  sees  some  survey— the  hon. 
Minister  will  tell  us  why  he  has  this  co-insur- 
ance contract  in,  and  why  he  is  giving  the 
power  of  deciding  which  insurance  companies 
can  have  co-insurance  contracts  to  this 
corporation. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
telling  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  did  read  that  part  of  the  survey, 
and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
co-insurance  contract  is  not  a  popular  one, 
but  there  is  a— 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt, 
sir,  but  could  I  say  that  it  was  clear  that 
they  wanted  comprehensive  coverage— a  uni- 
versal coverage— instead  of  a  co-insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  wanted  first 
dollar  coverage.  The  great  majority  of  people 
want  first  dollar  coverage,  but  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  sizeable  number  who  do  want 
co-insurance— 

Mr.  Thompson:  How  do  you  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  know  from  insurance 
corporation  experience.  I  know  from  my  own 
practice,  and  I  know  from  talking  to  many 
people  across  the  country  about  this,  but— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:   May  I  say  that  the  hon. 

Minister  of  Health  has  more  manners  than 

some  others  in  this  House- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  hon.  House  leader  that  if  he  could  follow 
the  example  of  some  of  his  colleagues  there 
would  be  a  better  relationship  in  this  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  kind  of  surveys? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  asked  that  you  should 
take  charge  because  of  some  unruliness.  Might 
I  also  pray  that  you  would  do  the  same? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  trying  to  keep  order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Sometimes  in  situations, 
you  know,  sir,  people  want  to  make  noise, 
because  they  have  not  any  sense  in  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  kind  of  surveys  have 
been  done,  may  I  ask,  sir?  The  hon.  Minister 
says  he  has  done  a  survey  in  his  own  village 
of  Port  Perry,  the  hon.  member  for  Forest 
Hill  (Mr.  Dunlop)  says  that  he  wants  co-insur- 
ance. What  other  surveys  has  he  done  on 
such  an  important   question? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  my  hon.  friend  seems  to  read  words 
into  what  I  say  that  were  not  uttered.  At  least 
I  have  no  recollection  of  uttering  them.  I 
did  not  at  any  time  say  I  had  made  a  survey 
of  my  own  home  town.  I  said  that  in  my  own 
practice  I  had  come  across  a  great  number 
of  people  who  preferred  the  co-insurance, 
or  a  deductible.  Indeed,  this  is  a  very  popular 
policy  in  the  rural  co-operatives.  Almost  every 
rural  co-operative  has  a  deductible  feature, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  features  upon  which 
they  have  built  the  strengdi  of  their  move- 
ment. A  great  many  people  are  willing  to 
take  the  risk,  and  in  a  nimiber  of  the  rural 
co-operatives  the  deductible  is  $15.  A  great 
many  people  are  quite  prepared  to  take  that 
preliminary  risk  on  their  own  because  of  the 
advance  they  gain  by  a  much  lower  premium. 

It  would  .seem  to  me  quite  wrong  that  we 
should  take  this  away  altogether  from  those 
who  want  it.  This  is  completely  permissive, 
there  is  nothing  mandatory  about  it.  We  do 
lay  down  that  a  certain  number— a  reasonable 
number  of  insurance  carriers— should  offer 
this  type  of  contract,  and  that  it  should  be 
the  standard  contract  on  a  co-insurance  de- 
ductible basis.  But  there  is  nothing  manda- 
tory about  it.  We  believed  that  tlie  insurance 
industry  was  probably  the  best  equipped  to 
advLse  us  on  the  carriers  who  were  geared 
and  prepared  to  offer  this  sort  of  policy.  That 
is  the  only  reasoning  behind  it.  There  is 
nothing    sinister,    nothing   underhand. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  further  ques- 
tion in  this  respect?  Since  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  on  this  clause,  and  the  carriers 
are  going  to  determine  this  particular  aspect 
of  policy,  then  I  think  we  should  have  some 
idea  of  what  the  co-insurance  policy  means. 

The  hon.  Minister  mentioned  that  the  co- 
ops liave  built  a  large  backlog  of  business  on 
the  basis  of  $15  deductible,  and  I  can  under- 
stand that,  because  a  $15  bill  is  not  too  heavy. 
But  if  the  deductible  gets  up  to  $50,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  of  these  policies,  then  this 
House  should  know  what  the  government 
lias  in  mind  as  far  as  the  co-insurance  aspect 
is  concerned.  What  is  this  standard  co-insur- 
ance policy  that  we  arc  supposed  to  legislate 
on  here  tonight?  We  do  not  know.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  asking  us  to  vote  on  something 
about  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  say  several  times,  in  all  the 
time  we  have  had  this  bill  before  the  House 
that  it  is  very  obvious  to  me  that  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  have  not  read  the 


bill.  I  am  absolutely  positive  of  that  tonight, 
because  the  very  question  asked  by  the  hon. 
member  is  answered  on  page  16  of  the  bill, 
under  schedule  B. 

Mr.  Sopha:  About  this  weird  section,  may 
I  ask  the  hon.  Minister— he  did  not  like  my 
analogy  about  these  others  boards— with 
reference  to  subsection  7,  if  he  knows  of 
any  other  corporation  that  does  not  hold  a 
meeting   of   the   shareholders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  the  shareholders— the  directors  are 
representing  the   shareholders. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  does  the  hon.  Minister 
know  any  other  corporation  that  is  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders,   a    meeting    of    those    people    they 

represent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  corporation  law.  I  take 
it  that  the  insurance  carriers,  as  I  said  before, 
are  big  boys  and  quite  capable  of  looking 
after  their  own  interests  and  I  am  not  really 
worried  about  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Surely  the  hon.  Minister  knows 
that  under  The  Corporations  Act  they  are 
required  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  of  share- 
holders. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
really  could  not  care  less.  If  they  do  not  ob- 
sene  the  terms  of  The  Corporations  Act,  and 
I  am  quite  certain  they  will,  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko)  is  quite 
capable  of  enforcing  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  see  the  hon.  Minister 
has  difficulty  in  understanding  tonight.  I  will 
put  it  in  more  lucid  terms.  Can  the  hon.  Min- 
ister tell  me  any  good  reason  why  the  board 
of  directors  who  have  the  right  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  corporation  should  not  hold 
a  democratic  annual  meeting  of  die  people 
whom   diey   represent— 200   carriers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  vip  to  them- 
selves, Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  got  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  why  does  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter not  make  it  mandatory  by  law? 

Hon.  Mr,  Dymond:  The  hon.  member  is 
absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  does  he  leave  it?  For  all 
we  know,  and  it  is  probably  the  truth,  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  corporation  will 
meet  in  the  National  club,  or  the  Toronto 
club,  or  the  York  club  or  the  other  places 
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where  real  power  is  exercised  in  this  prov- 
ince, where  the  estabhshment  meets.  Can 
the  hon.  Minister  give  me  any  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  required  to  give  an 
account  of  their  stewardship  to  the  200 
carriers  they  represent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  hon.  member  very  obviously  has  not  read 
the  bill.  If  he  read  subparagraph  14  of  the 
same  section  he  would  find  that  the  corpora- 
tion shall  furnish  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  its  members  and  of  its  board  of 
directors  to  the  council,  and,  in  addition, 
such  reports  and  information  as  the  council 
may  require  from  time  to  time. 

I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to  legislate  how  this  corporation 
should  look  after  its  own  business.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  this  plan.  This  corpora- 
tion is  being  set  up  to  look  after  the  business 
of  the  insurance  carriers  who  are  involved  in 
the  business  of  providing  insurance  coverage 
for  our  people.  Whether  they  observe  the 
terms  of  The  Corporations  Act  or  not  could 
not  mean  a  bit  less  to  me.  That  is  their 
responsibility,  and  if  their  shareholders  are 
quite  prepared  to  turn  over  the  responsibility 
of  the  business  to  their  board  of  directors, 
that  I  think  is  their  business. 

I,  as  a  shareholder  in  a  company,  may 
determine  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  let 
the  directors  look  after  my  interest.  I  do  not 
think  that  legislators  have  any  business  in  it 
at  all  so  long  as  the  public  interest  is  not 
being  detrimentally  affected. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  does  the  hon.  Minister 
know  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  are  talking  about  a 
corporation  without  share  capital. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  does  he  know  that?  If  I 
invest  $10  for  one  share  of  Canadian 
Breweries  I  am  entitled  to  go  to  the  annual 
meeting  to  get  an  account  of  the  stewardship 
of  the  executive,  of  the  directors.  We  have 
200  carriers,  and  the  hon.  Minister  gets  up 
and  confesses  blandly— and  expects  us  to 
accept  it— that  he  does  not  know  anything 
about  corporation  law.  Well,  why  he  did  not 
ask  the  deputy  Provincial  Secretary?  Does 
the  hon.  Minister  notice  how  I  emphasize 
"deputy"  Provincial  Secretary?  Why  did  he 
not  ask  him?  I  know  of  no  other  corporation 
in  the  province  that  is  not  required  to  hold 
a  democratic  annual  meeting  to  give  an 
account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  my  democratic  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  truth  is  that  when  one 
examines  the  section,  the  government- 
through  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  and  the 
draftsmen  of  this  legislation— are  decreeing 
the  antithesis  of  democracy.  They  are  de- 
creeing that  that  there  shall  not  be  an  annual 
meeting  for  these  people  to  give  an  account 
of  what  they  are  doing  to  the  200  members. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Fili- 
bustering. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  not  mistake  noise  for 
common  sense,  my  hon.  friend.  Under  our 
Corporations  Act  we  impose  democracy.  It 
is  called  "dollar  democracy."  The  one  with 
the  most  number  of  shares  controls  the  cor- 
poration, but  we  impose  the  requirement  of 
holding  an  annual  meeting  to  give  an  account 
of  what  they  have  done  and  to  allow  the 
shareholders  to  question  the  actions  of  the 
directors.  Now  along  comes  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health,  who  confesses  his  ignorance  of 
corporation  law,  and  he  decrees  in  mandatory 
fashion,  that  there  shall  not  be  an  annual 
meeting. 

In  other  words,  all  of  the  power  shall  be 
exercised  exclusively  by  the  directors,  appar- 
ently without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  200 
carriers,  quite  a  large  number  of  co-opera- 
tives and  quite  a  large  number  of  physicians' 
plans.  There  are  goitig  to  be  seven  of  them 
invested  with  sole  power  to  administer  all 
their  affairs,  and  they  will  never  be  called  to 
account. 

I  must  confess  in  closing,  that  I  know  of 
one  other  corporation  in  Ontario  that 
administers  the  affairs  of  a  large  number  of 
people,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  which 
never  holds  an  annual  meeting.  I  thought  it 
was  an  anomaly.  That  is  the  law  society  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  that  is  the  only  other 
one. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister  a  while  ago,  he  made  his 
reply  and  schedule  B  is  here,  but  it  still  has 
not  fully  answered  the  question  I  asked  in 
respect  to  this  contract.  We  have  outlined 
here  what  the  contract  is,  but  we  have  not 
outlined  what  the  cost  is  going  to  be  to  the 
people  of  the  province,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
important  question  of  the  whole  matter. 
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We  are  going  to  give  the  corporation  a 
chance  to  regulate  in  this  regard,  and  yet  we 
are  being  asked  to  pass  a  bill,  but  we  have 
no  idea  what  the  cost  of  this  is  going  to  be 
to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
already  said,  during  the  debate  on  second 
reading,  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  tell 
them  costs.  I  gave  the  costs  that  would 
directly  affect  the  government  of  Ontario. 
I  have  already  put  those  on  the  record.  I 
can  only  give  examples  of  the  cost. 

Now  this  bill,  as  I  have  stated  before  and 
I  must  repeat  for  emphasis,  is  not  going  to 
change  the  present  pattern  of  insurance  in 
the  province.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  would  lead  anyone,  even  in  his  wildest 
dreams,  to  imagine  that  it  will  alter  the 
pattern  as  it  now  exists.  I  can  only  give  you 
some  examples  of  what  happened  in  the 
province  which  is  quoted  by  some  of  you 
from  time  to  time,  the  province  of  Alberta. 

There,  the  maximum  premium  is  $63,  $126 
and  $159,  the  premium  chargeable  to  people 
who  pay  their  own,  running  at  $44  per 
annum.  This  is  for  a  single.  It  is  $57.75  for 
40  years  of  age  and  over,  by  another  carrier; 
another  carrier,  $36  for  a  single  individual; 
another  carrier,  $40  for  a  single  indivi- 
dual; couples,  $115.50;  another  carrier,  for  a 
couple  $96  and  $120,  and  where  both  persons 
are  65,  that  same  carrier  charges  $126. 

Mr.  Young:  Is  this  co-insurance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  this  is  full  pay- 
ment. I  have  no  idea  what  the  co-insurance 
would  be.  The  premium  for  the  co-insurance 
is  that  much  less,  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  deductible  and  the  amount  of  the  co- 
insurance. 

Another  carrier,  for  a  family  of  three,  $132; 
another  carrier,  $145.75;  another  carrier, 
$122. 

These  are  the  actual  premiums  charged, 
and  this  pattern  has  not  changed  one  bit  in 
almost  two  years  of  operation  in  the  province 
of  Alberta.  Now  I  can  see  no  reason- 
Mr.  Young:  Would  this  be  slightly  differ- 
ent policies,  or  the  same  policies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  are  comparable 
policies.  They  will  not  be  exactly  the  same, 
but  we  have  tried  to  ecjuate  them  as  nearly 
as  possible.  One  may  provide  certain  bene- 
fits, and  another  may  provide  somewhat 
different  benefits.  You  will  understand  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  equate  these  exactly, 
because  there  may  be  greater  demand  for 
one  than  for  die  other.    But  this  is  a  pattern 


that  was  existing  before  the  Alberta  plan 
went  into  operation.  This  is  the  pattern 
which  is  existing  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  you  may  immediately  wonder  why 
the  difference  between  these  premiums  and 
the  ones  that  I  have  stated  for  ours.  We 
have  worked  this  out,  and  the  difference 
between  our  levels  of  premiums  is  exactly 
15  per  cent,  and  the  difference  between  the 
fee  schedule  in  Alberta  and  the  fee  schedule 
in  Ontario  is  15  per  cent.  So  our  levels  are 
exactly  on  a  par  with  Alberta,  having  regard 
to  die  differences  in  the  costs  of  medical 
care. 

I  would  like  again  to  point  out  to  my 
lion,  friend  from  Sudbury,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  corporation  which  is  set  up  here  is 
a  corporation  without  share  capital  and,  as 
I  understand  it,  there  is  not  the  same  demand 
for  an  annual  meeting.  But  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  one  who  is  learned  in  the  law, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  now  inter- 
ested in  studying  law,  after  listening  to  my 
hon.  friend. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  I  wonder,  if  perhaps  just  to 
straighten  the  records  here,  in  the  normal 
course  of  all  corporations  here  in  this  prov- 
ince, the  business  of  the  corporation  is  con- 
ducted by  the  board  of  directors,  and  then 
the  shareholders  have  certain  rights. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  happened  in 
Windfall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  it  may  have 
happened,  wherever  it  happened,  but  that  is 
the  law,  and  that  is  the  normal  procedure— 
that  the  directors  conduct  the  affairs  of 
companies,  and  the  shareholders  have  super- 
vision at  certain  times. 

Now,  in  regard  to  non-share  cajDital  com- 
panies, there  is  a  part  of  The  Companies 
Act  which  provides  for  them,  and  which 
provides  for  annual  meetings,  and  provides 
for  measurements.  All  companies,  whether 
they  are  incorporated  by  special  Act,  or  by 
other  Act,  or  by  charter,  in  the  nature  of 
non-.share  companies,  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  The  Corporations  Act. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  all  right,  just  a 
minute. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  interrupt  this  for  a 
moment.  It  is  not  our  wish  that  this  company 
not  be  subject  to  those,  and  if  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  legal  people 
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here  in  the  House— and  I  suppose  each  one 
is  expressing  the  opinion  he  carries  from  his 
own  private  practice— I  would  be  very  happy 
to  see  that  this  point  is  looked  into.  If  a 
section  is  needed  to  make  it  applicable,  it 
will  be  put  in.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  it  is  not  necessary,  then 
we  can  show  the  report  to  the  House. 

But  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
assumption  is  that  the  provisions  of  The 
Corporations  Act  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
this  corporation  per  se,  would  apply.  If  they 
do  not,  we  will  make  sure  that  they  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  May  I  just  infer  that 
my  hon.  friend  understands  law  when  it  is 
given  to  him  right  by  verse  and  scripture 
here. 

Section  100  of  part  3  of  The  Corporations 
Act  provides  that  this  part,  except  where  it 
is  otherwise  expressly  provided— and  it  is 
the  part  with  respect  to  corporations  without 
share  capital— applies;  (c)  to  every  corporation 
incorporated  by,  or  under,  a  general  or 
special  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  unless 
there  is  a  specific  exception  in  this  Act  to 
that,  that  is  the  law, 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  want  to  indulge  in 
pettifoggery,  but  that  part  you  read  is  from 
the  part  of  The  Corporations  Act  referring  to 
corporations  without  share  capital. 

Hon.  Mr.   Roberts:   That  is  what  this  one 


Mr.  Sopha:  This  section  4  does  not  so 
identify  that  corporation, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  does  indeed.  Mr, 
Chairman,  section  4  says: 

There  is  hereby  established  a  corporation 
without  share  capital. 

It  is  stated  specifically  in  the  Act,  and  I 
would  like  to  advise  you,  sir,  and  through  you 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  that  the 
law  officers  of  this  government  have  already 
checked  this  bill,  and  they  assure  me  that 
this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  established  law. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  of  the  member  for  Parkdale  say 
"aye," 

Those  who  are  opposed  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Trotter's   amendment,  please   stand. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  amendment,  please 
stand.     ,.!->;  ■'■-':  ,      ,  •  .       . 


Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  25  and  the  "nays"  50. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

Mr.   Sopha:   I  move   that  subsection  2  of 
section  4  be  amended  by  deleting  the  words- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Section  4  is  carried. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  no,  I  can  move  another 
amendment. 

Mr.    Chairman:    No,    the    whole    thing    is 

carried. 

Mr.   Sopha:    Where   is  the   rule  that   says 

that?  \.      ,'.',."  '. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  the  rule  we  have 
been  carrying  on. 

On   section  5:  •"       - 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  amendment  moved  by  my  hon. 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale,  only 
impeached  subsections  1  and  2.  It  did  not 
impeach  the  principle  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  an 
analogy  to  rule  56  which  is  applicable  to 
section  readings.  There  are  altogether  14 
subsections  to  this  section,  if  I  may  have 
your  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman:  They  should  all  have  been 
included  in  the  one. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  5, 
I  think  section  5  merits  more  than  any  other 
section  in  the  bill- 
Mr.    McKeough:    That    is    what    the    hon. 
member  said  about  3  and  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  If  we  had  fewer 
interruptions  we  would  get  along  much 
better. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  blatant  hypocrisy  of  the 
government  in  putting  this  bill  forward  is  in 
the  purpose  they  have  given  for  the  bill— ' 
the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  as  stated  in  the 
explanatory  note— is  to  make  medical  services 
insurance  available  to  every  resident  of  On- 
tario regardless  of  age,  state  of  past  or  present 
health,  financial  means  or  occupation.  Section 
5  incorporates  those  very  words  in  the  section 
which  is  the  principle  of  the  bill.  But  the 
strange  thing  about  this  bill,  the  only  bill 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  which  this  could  be 
done,  is  that  you  can  take  section  5,  remove 
it  entirely  from  the  bill  and  you  then  have 
the  exact  bill  which  this  governn^ent  is  putting 
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before  tiiis  Legislature.  You  do  not  need 
section  5,  either  subsections  1  or  2,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intention  of  this 
government,  so  far  as  this  medical  insurance 
plan  is  concerned. 

I  draw  >our  attention  simply  to  section  6, 
which  provides  the  section  under  which  sub- 
sidies are  going  to  be  provided.  Then  I  draw 
your  attention  to  section  9  which  states  that 
standard  medical  insurance  contracts  will  be 
offered  for  sale  to  persons  who  are  eligible 
imd  who  apply  and  pay  the  subscription 
therefor.  Section  14  then  determines  the 
persons  who  are  able  to  get  that  kind  of  a 
contract. 

When  you  read  section  9,  section  6  and 
section  14,  you  realize  that  the  phraseology  in 
section  5  has  no  relationship  whatsoever  to 
the  plan  which  the  government  is  putting 
forward.  Certainly  to  say  in  one  section  of 
this  bill,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
that  standard  medical  services  insurance  con- 
tracts shall  he  made  available  to  residents 
and  their  dependants,  without  regard  to  age, 
physical  or  mental  infirmities,  financial  means 
or  occupation,  is  directly  contrary  to  a  section 
which  states  that  licensed  carriers  shall  offer 
for  sale  and  issue  standard  medical  service 
insurance  contracts,  and  may  offer  for  sale  and 
issue  standard  co-insurance  medical  insurance 
contracts,  to  persons  who  are  eligible  and  who 
apply  and  pay  the  subscription  therefor. 

If  you  have  to  pay  the  subscription  therefor, 
it  is  not  up  to  any  other  section  of  this  bill 
to  state  that  it  is  made  available  to  people 
without  regard  to  their  financial  means.  And 
if  you  will  carefully  examine  every  section 
of  the  bill  you  can  simply  take  out  section  5 
—which  incorporates  the  so-called  principle 
of  the  government's  bill— and  you  have  a 
complete  bill  in  front  of  you. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  our 
group  here,  section  5  is  nothing  but  window 
dressing,  and  it  was  passed  as  the  so-called 
principle  of  this  bill  and  it  has  no  relationship 
whatsoever  to  the  remainder  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chaiimaii,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  couple  of 
observations  on  section  5.  During  the  process 
of  the  debate  on  second  reading,  there  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  government 
the  important  paramedical  groups  against 
whom  thus  bill,  in  the  eyes  of  several  of  us, 
discriminated.  Indeed,  I  would  suggest  not 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  Opposition,  but  of 
some  of  the  hon.  government  members  who 
had  some  very  strong  contacts  with  the  group 
to  which  I  make  reference  and  are  equally 
persuaded  of  the  validity  of  their  claim  on 
the    medical    insurance    compensation.     The 


groups  are,  as  the  House  knows  full  well,  the 
oral  surgeons,  the  optometrists,  the  chiro- 
practors, the  osteopath— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
very  great  respect,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
is  entirely  out  of  order.  This  is  included  in 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  the  principle  which 
was  fully  debated  and  agreed  upon  by  this 
House.  I,  therefore,  suggest  that  this  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  have  to  agree  with 
the  Minister  of  Health  that  this  is  out  of 
order,  because  it  was  voted  on  at  the  time; 
definitely  voted  on. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  be 
prepared  to  entertain  some  alternative  points 
of  view,  or  were  these  things  cut  and  dried 
before  we  came  in  here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Not  by  me. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  suggest  to  you, 
sir,  that  the  content  of  standard  contracts  is 
very  much  relevant  to  this  bill.  The  question 
of  whether  we  make  a  certain  extension  of 
them  or  reduction  of  them,  that  is  surely 
within  the  terms  of  the  bill.  To  say  that  we 
cannot,  in  any  sense,  suggest  any  extension 
of  the  type  of  coverage  proposed  in  the 
standard  contract,  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  is  quite 
improper.  My  hon.  friend  is  suggesting  that  in 
certain  cases,  certain  other  people  besides 
physicians  performing  services  that  are 
normally  considered  to  be  those  of  physicians, 
should  be  recognized. 

Hon.   Mr.   Dymond:   Mr.   Chairman,   on   a 
point  of  order— Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  tliink  I 
have  a  right- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  speaking  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  speaking  to  a 
point  of  order  on  the  hon.  member's  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  why  should  he  get  up 

in  the  middle  of  my  speech- 
Mr.   Chairman:   The   Minister  can  raise   a 

point   of   order    on    another   member's  point 

of   order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  raise  a  point  of  order 
on  this  point  of  order  that  he  should  sit  down. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  The  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  point  of  order  of  the 
member  for  Woodbine.  He  rose  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  sir,  and  I  was  still  speak- 
ing to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  in  that  case,  you 
speak. 

Mr.   Bryden:    I   was   arguing   to   you,   Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:   State  your  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  speaking  in  regard  to  the 
point  or  order  that  you  permitted  me  to  do, 
that  is,  in  regard  to  the  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  hon.  Minister.  I  was  making  my  com- 
ment that  what  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  wishes  to  do  is  perfectly  in 
order  in  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
rules. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  place?  You  might  as 
well  get  it  over  with  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  point  of  order  on  which  I  rose, 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  was  the  one  who  started 
the  argument.  What  we  are  dealing  with  here 
are  standard  contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  me  quote  you  rule  49: 
The  subject  matter  which  has  been  decided 
upon  cannot  be  again  proposed  during  the 
same  session.  Now,  we  have  decided  upon 
this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  did  we  decide? 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  second  reading.  I  submit 
to  you  there  was  an  amendment  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  was  an  amendment  at- 
tacking the  principle  of  the  bill.  We  are  now 
dealing  with  a  specific  section,  and  a  specific 
point  within  the  framework  of  the  bill, 
namely,  the  content  of  the  standard  contracts. 
We  wish  to  propose  that  one  variation  be 
made  in  the  government's  proposal  in  rela- 
tion to  those  contracts. 

Surely,  that  is  the  type  of  matter  that  is 
properly  dealt  with  in  committee.  The  hon. 
Minister  says  it  should  be  dealt  with  under 
another  section.  Well,  I  would  say  that  a  sec- 
tion dealing  with  standard  contracts  is  as 
good  a  place  as  any  to  deal  with  the  content 
of  standard  contracts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  and  what  I 


must  repeat  for  emphasis  again— it  is  obvious 
the  hon.  members  have  not  read  their  bills. 
On  page  15  of  the  bill,  under  schedule  A, 
the  standard  medical  services  insurance  con- 
tract will  come  up,  and  surely  that  is  the 
place  to  deal  with  the  content  of  the 
contracts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Interjections  by  hon,  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:   Order, 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  assure  the  hon.  Minister  that 
I  have  read  the  bill  at  least  as  well  as  he  has, 
and  I  get  the  impression  from  some  of  his 
comments  that  he  is  not  too  familiar  with  it. 
But  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  re- 
quires that  a  matter  of  this  kind  has  to  be 
dealt  with  under  the  schedule.  We  believe  it 
is  important  enough  that  it  should  be  within 
the  main  body  of  the  Act,  and  we  have  the 
option  of  making  our  proposals  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  relevant  section  in  the  Act. 
There  is  nothing  that  says  we  have  to  wait- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Wood- 
bine was  up  on  a  point  of  order.  Now  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  S,  Lewis:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  remind  the  House  that  when  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  first  rose  in  agitated  furore, 
he  said,  on  a  point  of  order,  that  I  was  out 
or  order  because  what  I  was  discussing  had 
been  dealt  with  earlier  on  principle  in  second 
reading  and  was,  therefore,  not  valid.  He 
rises  three  minutes  later  to  say  that  it  is 
invalid  because  it  can  be  dealt  with  under 
the  subsection  relating  to  the  standard 
contract. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Either  it 
is  out  of  order  totally,  or  it  is  in  order  totally^ 
I  strongly  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  does 
fall  foursquare  within  section  5,  and  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  read  the  amendment 
that  I  wish  to  make,  I  think  the  House  caa 
be  persuaded  of  that. 

I  would  suggest  and  move  that  section  5" 
of  Bill  136  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  subsection  3: 

(3)  Standard  contracts  shall  provide  that, 
in  cases  where  services  for  which  fees  are 
provided  in  the  Ontario  medical  associa- 
tion's schedule  of  fees  and  are  performed 
by  oral  surgeons,  optometrists,  chiropractors 
or  osteopaths,  licensed  or  registered  under 
any  statute  of  Ontario,  payment  for  such 
services  shall  be  provided  under  the  con- 
tracts in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
provided  by  a  physician. 
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Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment,  as 
it  stands,  falls  within  section  5.  It  relates 
directly  to  what  should  be  included  within 
a  standard  contract.  It  relates  to  the  Ontario 
medical  association's  fees  governing  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  out  under  section  5.  It 
relates  to  statutes  that  are  passed  in  this 
House,  and  would  apply,  therefore,  to  section 
5.  So,  humbly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that 
the  subsection  is  in  order,  the  amendment  is 
in  order  and  I  wish  the  hon.  Minister  would 
allow  it  to  be  open  for  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  amendment  is  out  of 
order  in  that,  I  am  of  the  opinion— and  I 
think  this  is  a  question  of  judgment  that 
must  be  made  by  whoever  presides— this  is 
one  of  the  principles  which  was  discussed  on 
second  reading,  which  was  how  far  the  bene- 
fits imder  this  bill  would  extend.  There  was  a 
long  argument,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat 
it,  but  I  think  that  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed by  the  hon,  member  for  Scarborough 
West  really  strikes  right  at  one  of  the  basic 
principles  that  was  decided  when  the  bill  was 
given  second  reading  by  this  House. 

As  I  say,  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion,  and 
aware  that  in  dealing  in  committee  these 
matters  arc  a  question  of  degree.  I  put  my 
opinion  before  the  House  that  the  degree  to 
which,  and  the  distance  to  which,  this  amend- 
ment goes,  is  certainly  far  enough  to  get 
right  to  one  of  the  principles  of  the  bill  which 
was  discussed  in  second  reading. 


Mr.  Bryden:  It  goes  very  little  distance  at 


all. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  have  to  rule  these 
extra  services  included  in  here  were  all  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  by  the  Liberal 
Opposition  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr,  Chairman,  in  the  first 
amendment  that  I  proposed,  I  was  taking 
back  a  number  of  private  carriers,  suggesting 
that  it  would  be  under  one— a  voluntary  one— 
in  the  definition  of  the  doctor.  This  was 
omission,  you  might  say,  and  we  were  going 
back  on  it. 

Now  we  talk  about  commission,  adding  to 
it,  and  you,  sir,  with  a  background  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  know  the  phrase  with 
respect  to  omissions  and  commissions.  It  is 
a  beseeching  that  we  all  make.  Here  we  are, 
asking  can  we  either  suggest  that  there  be 
some  extension,  or  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing pulled  back.  You  are  going  to  muzzle 
us  to  the  extent  that  we  can  make  no  kind 
of  contribution— 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Wish  we  could  muzzle 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  that  might  be  your 
wish,  but  I  assure  you  we  will  not  be 
muzzled.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  listen, 
and  we  have  done  it  for  many  years  now,  to 
the  kind  of  raucous  bullying  that  some  hon. 
members  would  try  to  impose  on  us.  But  I 
can  assure  you  we  will  not  bow  our  heads. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  if  you  are  going 
to  limit  us,  so  that  we  cannot  talk  about 
certain  extensions  in  benefits,  then  what  is 
the  purpose  of  discussing  this  bill? 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  after  listening  to 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
said,  I  do  not  think  this  extends  the  services 
under  this  Act  at  all.  As  I  hstened— and  I 
listened  rather  carefully— it  suggested  that 
those  services  that  can  and  are  done  in  some 
instances  by  the  medical  profession,  now  also 
can  be  done  by  chiropractors  or  optometrists 
and  that  they  could  be  included  under  the 
Act.  I  would  suggest  that  it  does  not  extend 
the  service  one  single  bit,  but  rather  that 
some  of  the  things  done  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession now  can  be  done  by  chiropractors  and 
optometrists,  and  so  on,  and  be  paid  by  the 
moneys  under  this  Act.  I  do  not  think  it 
extends  the  services  one  single  bit,  and,  there- 
fore, I  would  suggest  that  this  amendment  is 
very  much  in  order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  before 
the  Chairman  comes  to  his  ruling.  I  appreciate 
the  feelings  in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
mind,  and  perhaps  I  did  not  make  this  suffi- 
ciently clear  before  the  hon.  member  just 
spoke.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
qualitative  difference  between  the  Liberal 
amendment  and  this  amendment  which  I 
have  just  moved. 

The  Liberal  amendment  referred  to  all 
services.  It  was  a  comprehensive  amendment. 
It  included  all  the  paramedical  groups,  and 
all  the  services  that  they  could  dispense. 

We  are  relating  simply  to  the  services 
which  would  be  given  under  this  bill,  as  of 
right,  under  the  Ontario  medical  association 
fee  schedule.  It  is  precisely  within  the  bill 
as  designed.  It  simply  extends  payment  to 
other  groups  who  provide  those  services,  to 
other  than  general  practitioners,  and  frankly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  seems  to  me  completely 
within  the  accord  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  May  25,  the  leader  of 
Opposition  moved,  seconded  by  the  member 
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for  Grey  South,  Mr.  Oliver,  that  a  compre- 
hensive government-operated  universal  health 
programme  be  instituted;  that  patients  have 
the  right  to  be  treated  by  the  doctor  of  their 
choice;  that  doctors  shall  be  paid  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis  and  shall  be  free  to  practise 
within  or  without  the  plan;  there  shall  be  no 
means  test;  mental  illness  shall  be  treated  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  illnesses;  dental  and 
optical  services  for  children  up  to  18  years 
of  age  shall  be  included;  other  ancillary 
medical  and  health  care  services,  such  as 
home  nursing,  or  orthopaedic  appliances, 
chiropractic  services  and  so  forth,  shall  be 
phased  into  the  programme  as  independent 
health  services  in  order  that  the  programme 
shall  be  fully  comprehensive  by  1971.  The 
bill,  in  its  final  form,  shall  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  programme  can  be  readily 
integrated  into  a  national  health  programme 
for  all  Canadians. 

That  was  voted  down.  Now  this  is  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  missing  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  How  many  can  talk 
at  once? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Sir,  under  the  schedule 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  he 
suggests:  "9.  Examination  of  the  eyes  by 
refraction." 

The  question  we  are  asking,  and  I  assume 
this  is  in  this  bill,  is  whether  the  optometrists, 
if  they  do  refractions,  will  be  covered  by  this 
bill?  And  dental  care,  2(b).  Does  this  include 
dentists?  These  are  the  questions  that  we 
want  to  ask,  whether  the  professional  people 
who  will  be  working  on  the  outline  of 
benefits,  will  include  optometrists  and 
dentists  and  so  on,  and  chiropractors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  exceptions.  These  are  listed  in  the  bill 
as  exceptions,  under  the  contract.  They  are 
not  provisions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  argue  on  the  same  ground  as  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  But  surely  this  is 
crystal  clear.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  fact  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  keeping  certain  groups  out 
on  the  fringe,  in  terms  of  full  practice.  Yet 
even  the  medical  profession,  through  the 
Ontario  medical  association,  has  conceded 
that     in     certain     instances,     oral     surgeons. 


optometrists,  chiropractors,  osteopaths,  will 
have  payments  made  under  the  OMA 
schedule  of  fees.  So  that  even  in  the  mo- 
nopoly that  the  medical  profession  has  sus- 
tained for  years— and  wants  to  sustain— they 
have  at  least  conceded  something  to  these 
groups  along  the  way. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  what  the 
medical  profession  has  conceded  up  until 
now,  and  is  covered  at  the  moment  under 
the  OMA  schedule  of  fees,  is  to  be  eliminated 
by  this  bill.  What  the  hon.  Minister  is 
attempting  to  do— and  I  am  utterly  astounded 
that  he  should  argue  that  he  is  not  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  medical  association  and  the 
insurance  companies,  is  to  bring  in  a  bill 
that  narrows  the  monopoly  even  more  than 
the  medical  association  has  done.  He  wants 
to  deprive  the  osteopaths,  the  oral  surgeons, 
the  optometrists,  of  payments  they  have  been 
getting  up  until  now,  by  concession  of  the 
medical  profession  and  the  OMA  schedule 
of  fees. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  wide  extension, 
such  as  was  included  in  the  Liberal  amend- 
ment. All  we  are  asking  is  that  this  govern- 
ment be  not  so  solicitous  of  the  medical 
profession  as  to  narrow  their  monopoly 
beyond  what  even  they  have  conceded  down 
through  the  years  and  not  to  discriminate 
against  these  people.  That  is  not  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  amendment  that  has  been 
voted  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  no  alternative  but 
to  follow  the  rules  as  set  forth  here,  and  I 
have  to  rule  the  amendment  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  debate  the  rules 
have  been  interpreted  so  as  to  stifle  the 
Opposition? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
stifling. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  did 
not  want  to  vote  against  osteopaths  and 
dental  surgeons  and  chiropractors.  He  did 
not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  voting, 
so  he  stood  up  and  said  this  was  out  of 
order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 

like- 
Mr.  Sopha:  —and  the  rules  are  interpreted 

so  that  we  are  always  out  of  order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member,  when  he  calms  down  a  bit, 
wfll  realize  that  if  amendments  are  made  that 
are  out  of  order,  they  are  out  of  order.    I 
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will  abide  by  the  decision  of  whoever  leads 
this  House,  and  I  always  have- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Always  your  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  only  say  it  is  not 
my  fault  if  you  persist  in  making  amend- 
ments that  are  out  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
repeat  that  this  does  not  call  for  the  extension 
of  any  services.  It  allows  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order.  The  Chair- 
man's ruling  is  not  debatable.  If  you  want 
to  challenge  it,  that  is  your  business. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  can  we  challenge  it,  a 
mere  30  of  us? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I 
heard  you  say:  "I  think  I  must  rule  against 
the  amendment."  I  thought  there  might, 
therefore,  be  some  modest  flexibility- 
Mr.  Chairman:  No,  until  I  got  the  votes 
and  proceedings,  then  I  had  no  alternative. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  then,  on  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  through  you,  at  this  juncture  in  the 
debate,  whether  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
under  the  schedule,  to  ask  for  some  answers, 
not  make  amendments,  only  to  ask  for  some 
answers  relating  to  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  at  this  point?  I  am  frankly 
mystified  as  to  why  he  takes  the  stand  he 
does,  and  rather  than  move  a  succession  of 
amendments  to  extend  the  standard  contract 
through  the  course  of  the  debate,  will  the 
hon.  Minister  commit  himself  to  answering 
those  questions? 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  at  liberty  to  ask 
any  questions  you  desire. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
attempt  to  answer  questions  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  as  I  have  tried  to  do  throughout 
the  whole  procedure. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  right  now,  then.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  under  this  bill,  a.ssuming  it  is 
passed— 

Mr.  Reilly:  What  section  is  this? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  talking  about  the  stand- 
ard contracts.  Under  the  standard  contract 
as  provided  by  this  bill,  if  you  wish  to  put 
it  that  way— assuming  it  goes  through  in 
essentially  its  present  form— a  person  who 
goes  to  an  octilist-I  think  that  is  the  proper 


term,  a  medical  practitioner  at  any  rate  who 
specializes  in  eyes— and  receives  an  eye 
examination,  will  he  receive  coverage  under 
this  bill  as  it  now  stands? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  if  the  examination 

is  for  refraction. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  further  question 
on  that,  because  this  is  obviously  the  point, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

If  a  patient  is  brought  into  hospital  with 
a  serious  jaw  fracture— that  frequently  hap- 
pens—and the  surgeons  at  the  hospital,  the 
medical  practitioners  deemed  as  such  by  this 
Act,  consult  together  and  decide— as  is  com- 
mon practice— that  the  person  most  capable 
of  performing  the  necessary  operation  is  an 
oral  surgeon,  will  that  oral  surgeon  be 
compensated  for  that  service  under  this  Act, 
since  it  is  a  service  within  the  Ontario 
medical  association  fee  schedule? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Royal  college  of  dental  surgeons  and  the 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  on  this 
matter,  and  they,  together  with  the  deans  of 
the  faculties  of  medicine  and  of  dentistry,  are 
studying  the  matter  to  advise  me  on  it.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  this  particular 
matter.  I  recognize  that  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  said  applies  particularly  in  the 
teaching  centres,  is  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  teaching  of  dentistry  and  it  is  getting 
every  possible  attention  and  consideration. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  define  for  us  in  layman's  terms  what 
he  actually  means  by  "refraction,"  and  could 
this  not  be  covered  by  an  optometrist?  That 
is  the  question  I  am  getting  at.  What  difFer- 
ence  would  there  be  if  it  were  done  by 
other  than  an  optometrist? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Refraction  is  examina- 
tion of  the  eyes  to  determine  if  one  needs 
glasses  and  to  check  one's  vision.  It  is  one  of 
the  important  functions  performed  by  the 
optometrist.  In  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mittee, where  this  was  considered  very  care- 
fully and  was  very  thoroughly  discussed,  it 
was  the  recommendation  that  it  be  excluded. 

I  would  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  has  been  done  in  Saskatchewan  and 
in  Alberta,  and  it  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  doctor-sponsored  plan  in  Manitoba,  ex- 
cluded in  many  contracts.  It  is  excluded 
in  many  contracts  here  in  Ontario,  and  in  the 
doctor-sponsored  plans  it  is  a  fee  for  benefit 
only  and  is  carried  out  by  ophthalmologists. 

For  the  present  time,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
exclude  this  from  our  standard  contracts. 
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Mr.  ThompsMi:  When  you  say  that  there 
was  representation  and  study  made  of  this, 
were  optometrists  asked  to  give  their  point 
of  view  to  you,  and  did  they  do  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  did  not  do  the 
study,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  was  done  by  the 
Hagey  committee,  and  optometrists  made 
their  submissions  to  the  committee  and  these, 
together  with  all  the  others,  were  carefully 
studied. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  hon.  Minister  need  bother  citing  the 
Hagey  commission  with  a  view  to  convincing 
us;  not  even  he  was  very  much  convinced  of 
the  validity  of  its  report.  We  consider  that 
it  was  a  totally  useless  effort  and  a  waste 
of  time— so  it  cuts  no  ice  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  question 
of  oral  surgery.  The  hon.  Minister  said  that 
the  point  raised  by  my  hon.  friend  from 
Scarborough  West  is  now  under  consideration 
by  representatives  of  the  medical  association 
and  the  Royal  college  of  dental  surgeons, 
and  he  expects  that  they  will  advise  him  in 
due  course.  The  only  problem  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  legislation  now.  Is  this  legis- 
lation in  such  form  that  the  services  of  oral 
surgeons  can  be  included  or  excluded  at  the 
whim  of  the  hon.  Minister?  My  impression 
of  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  that  the 
services  of  oral  surgeons  will  not  be  covered, 
but  if  such  operations  are  performed  by  a 
licensed  member  of  the  medical  profession, 
they  will  be  covered.  In  other  words,  it  is 
straight  discrimination. 

The  situation  could  be  even  worse,  if  it 
is  simply  a  matter  that  is  left  to  the  whim 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  What  about  this?  Is  this 
clearly  stated  in  the  bill  or  not?  Is  my  inter- 
pretation wrong  that  the  services  of  oral 
surgeons  are  excluded  from  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
interpretation  of  the  hon.  member  is  wrong 
in  so  far  as  his  charge  of  discrimination  is 
concerned.  This  is  a  very  difficult  point, 
and  while  it  is  not  stated  in  the  bill,  the  pro- 
gramme does  not  come  into  effect  until  June 
1,  1966.  If  legislative  change  is  required,  we 
will  have  time  to  make  it.  I  believe  that  it 
can  be  done  by  regulation.  There  is  one  great 
difference  between  this  service  and  other 
ancillary  health  care  services,  in  that  dental- 
oral  surgery  is  done  within  a  hospital.  If  the 
dental-oral  surgeon  has  the  right  to  practise 
surgery  within  the  hospital,  he  is  actually 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  surgery 
and  this  puts  it  in  a  somewhat  different 
category. 

The  optometrist,  of  course,  does  not  practise 


within  a  hospital,  nor  do  those  offering  many 
of  the  other  ancillary  services. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Nothing  to  break  the  medical 
guild;  they  keep  it  all  under  their  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  my  hon.  friend 
would  just  be  reasonable.  After  all,  if  you 
want  to  practise  medicine,  my  friend,  there 
is  no  law  that  keeps  you  out  of  medical 
school,  but  if  you  want  to  run  through  the 
back  door,  you  cannot  expect  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  suggesting  that  oral 
surgeons  have  had  a  quick  run  through  the 
back  door? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  not  talking  about 
oral  surgeons,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  was  talking 
about  the  hon.  member.  He  certainly  is  not 
an  oral  surgeon. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  has  that  got  to  do— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  He  may  be  a  linguistic 
surgeon,  but  he  certainly  is  not  an  oral  one. 

I  only  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman— 
I  am  trying  to  make  it  as  clear  to  the  hon. 
member  as  possible,  that  this  is  a  difficult 
area  and  somewhat  unique  compared  with 
some  of  the  other  services  that  have  been 
mentioned.  It  is  still  being  given  a  great 
deal  of  careful  study. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  one  thing  that  the  hon. 
Minister  made  clear  in  the  midst  of  his  various 
irreievancies  was  this:  What  is  mainly  being 
taken  care  of  is,  tliat  the  whole  thing  is  being 
kept  tightly  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession.  That  is  exactly  what  he  made 
clear;  he  stated  that  if  an  oral  surgeon  per- 
forms surgery  within  his  specialty  in  a 
hospital,  it  is  under  the  control  of  the 
medical  profession  and  therefore  it  might 
be  acceptable.  But  actually,  as  the  bill 
stands— we  might  as  well  face  it  right  now— 
unless  it  should  later  be  amended,  the  bill 
discriminates  between  two  groups  of  pro- 
fessionally qualffied  people.  On  the  one  hand 
there  are  licensed  medical  practitioners— 
those  who  are  defined  in  this  bill  as 
"physicians,"  the  only  people  who  count  as 
far  as  the  bill  is  concerned.  If  they  perform 
work  that  an  oral  surgeon  may  also  be 
qualified  to  do  under  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  payment  will  be  made  for  their 
services  under  a  standard  contract. 

If  an  oral  surgeon,  who  may  have  con- 
siderably greater  competence  in  that  specialty, 
performs  the  operation,  there  will  be  no  pay- 
ment for  the  services  under  a  standard 
contract.  Now  let  us  face  it:  That  is  what  the 
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situation  is  and  the  hon.  Minister  can  make 
all  the  cheap  gibes  he  wishes  about  me— as  to 
whether  or  not  I  am  qualified  in  medicine. 
What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?  I  am  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  this  bill;  I  represent  the 
public  along  with  other  hon.  members.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  always  forgets  that 
the>-  are  the  people  for  whom  this  legislation 
is  allegedly  designed,  although  it  becomes 
clearer  as  the  discussion  proceeds  that  as  far 
as  the  government  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
designed  for  the  public  at  all. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question.  Suppose 
a  patient  went  to  a  hospital  to  have  his  teeth 
extracted  —  and,  of  course,  the  anaesthetic 
would  be  given  by  a  medical  practitioner- 
would  that  part  of  the  operation  deal  with 
extracting  of  the  teeth?  Would  the  giving  of 
tlie  anaesthetic  be  covered  under  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Because  the  hon.  Minister 
has  made  a  special  point  of  it,  sir,  I  am  going 
to  pursue  it  for  a  moment  longer.  I  assure 
the  House  that  it  will  not  be  at  great  length. 

I  accept,  for  the  moment,  his  distinction 
between  the  osteopaths,  chiropractors  and 
optometrists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  oral 
surgeons  on  the  other,  and  I  would  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  other  distinction  the 
hon.  Minister  made  is  less  commendable, 
because  oral  surgeons  perform  all  kinds  of 
complex  procedures  within  their  offices.  They 
do  so  at  the  behest  of  the  medical  profession, 
to  take  the  pressure  off  hospital  beds.  They 
are  actually  asked  to  do  so  by  the  medical 
profession  and  there  are  many  instances  on 
record— they  are  in  the  medical  journals— of 
oral  surgeons  literally  saving  patients  who 
had  been  either  maltreated  or  ineffectively 
treated  by  general  practitioners,  unskilled  in 
the  art  of  oral  surgery. 

I  strongly  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that 
it  is  not  only  a  delicate  matter,  but  it  is  a 
very  serious  one  and  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  to  write  it  into  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands.  Perhaps  it  could  be  done  before 
we  come  back  for  third  reading  of  this  bill. 
1  think  the  hon.  Minister  recognizes,  and  the 
House  recognizes,  that  what  we  really  have 
are  highly  trained  professional  medical  prac- 
titioners against  whom  this  bill  would  dis- 
criminate, unless  something  is  done  at  this 
stage. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  was  a  recent  case  in 
Saskatchewan  where  the  words  "medicine 
chest"  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
government    had    to    pay    the    premiums    of 


Indians  living  off  reservations.    My  query  is 

in  regard  to  these  words: 

Standard  medical  service  insurance 
contracts  shall  be  made  available  to  resi- 
dents without  regard  to  financial  means. 

I  have  extracted  "without  regard  to  financial 
means."  Does  that  mean  that  a  person  who 
is  a  pauper,  who  does  not  have  a  penny,  may 
go  to  one  of  the  carriers  and  say  that  he  is 
entitled  to  be  issued  a  contract,  without  pay- 
ment? They  can  have  no  regard  to  financial 
means— that  is  what  the  section  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  hon.  member— if  you  will  pardon  me 
lapsing  into  the  vernacular— is  nit-picking— to 
quote  my  hon.  friend  from  St.  Andrew  (Mr. 
Grossman). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  knows  full 
well  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  make  it 
possible  for  a  person  who  is  without  means, 
or  even  who  is  in  receipt  of  an  income  that 
is  not  subject  to  income  tax,  to  apply  to  the 
medical  services  insurance  division  of  The 
Department  of  Health.  He  will  immediately 
be  covered  at  no  cost  to  the  individual. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Under  section  6  that  is  true, 
but  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  phrase 
"financial"  if  it  does  not  have  reference  to 
people  who  are  in  a  very  low  income  group? 
No  one  would  think  it  referred  to  a  million- 
aire; a  millionaire  can  provide  for  his  own 
health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
individual,  whom  the  hon.  member  mentions, 
went  to  the  carrier,  the  carrier  would  refer 
him  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  but  it  says  the  carrier  shall 
supply,  it  is  mandatory,  "shall  be  made  avail- 
able." That  is  synonymous  with  "shall 
supply."  "Shall  supply  to  residents  without 
regard  to  financial  means."  I  just  have  a  little 
urge,  a  little  itching,  that  if  this  Act  comes 
into  force,  I  am  going  to  get  hold  of  a— maybe 
this  will  be  champerty  and  maintenance,  you 
would  not  understand  those  terms  just  as  I 
do  not  understand  medical  terms— get  hold  of 
some  fellow  and  bring  an  action  against  a 
licensed  carrier,  and  show  the  court  that  my 
individual  has  no  means,  he  is  a  paiiper;  and 
require  the  carrier  under  the  terms  of  this 
section  to  supply  a  contract  free.  This  is  a 
very  badly  drawn  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  will  be  supplied  free, 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  hon.  member  believes 
this  is  a  very  badly  drawn  section  or  a  very 
badly  drawn  Act,  I  can  only  say  to  you,  sir, 
that   this   Act   was   drawn  by   the   legislative 
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counsel,  in  whom  I  must  admit  I  have  far 
more  confidence  legally  than  I  have  in  my 
hon.  lawyer  friends  over  there. 

An  hon.  member:  They  do  not  lose  them 
all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  do  not  try  as  many. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  for  clarification  on  this 
point:  If  I  have  bad  eyes,  I  now  have  to  go 
to  an  optometrist.  But  someone  has  told  me, 
"Now,  look,  if  you  go  to  an  ophthalmologist 
you  will  find  that  you  get  coverage  under  this 
programme,  and  you  will  end  up  getting 
glasses  prescribed  for  you."  So  then  I  am 
going  to  the  ophthalmologist  instead  of  the 
optometrist.    Is  this  a  danger  in  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  do  not  think  it  is,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  ophthalmologist  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  he  is  putting  himself  in 
jeopardy  and  could  be  called  before  the  dis- 
ciplinary committee  of  his  college,  because 
he  will  be  guilty  of  fraud  charging  an  insur- 
ance plan  for  service  which  is  not  provided 
Tinder  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  exam- 
ination of  the  eyes  for  glasses  is  not  a 
covered  service,  no  matter  by  whom  it  is 
done. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister 
very  much. 

Section  5  agreed  to. 

On  section  6: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  little 
amendment  to  section  6.  I  might  point  out 
that  in  the  British  House  of  Commons— and 
I  want  to  put  this  on  record— which  we  pro- 
fess to  admire  so  much,  the  deputy  Chair- 
man of  the  whole  House  is  from  the  Opposi- 
tion.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that. 

I  move  that  section  6  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "classes"  wherever  it 
appears  in  the  said  section  and  substituting 
therefor  the  word  "groups." 

Mr.    Bryden:    Will   the   hon.    member   just 
liold  that  for  a  moment- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the 
hon.  member  if  he  would  withhold  his 
amendment  for  a  few  minutes,  because  there 
are  a  number  of  points  under  this  section— 
and  I  believe  that  once  it  is  formally 
accepted  by  you  we  can  discuss  only  the 
amendment.  We  had  another  amendment  in 
mind,  but  the  hon.  member  got  his  in  first; 


that  is  fine.    I  think  it  is   a  good  point  he 
raises. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  points  I 
would  like  to  raise,  which  do  not  have  to  be 
raised  by  way  of  amendment.  This  section  is 
the  basic  section  governing  the  administration 
of  medical  care  insurance  for  the  subsidized 
groups.  The  administration,  with  respect  to 
those  groups,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister,  and  there  is  to  be  a  medical 
services  insurance  division  within  The  De- 
partment of  Health  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
Minister's  duties  in  this  regard. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  will  create  an  unnecessary 
duplication  of  administrative  services  and 
machinery  for  no  good  reason  at  all.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  only  reason  why  this  section 
of  the  bill  is  couched  in  this  form  is  simply 
to  be  a  sop  to  the  medical  profession,  whose 
unreasonableness  in  some  of  these  matters  is 
well  established. 

The  hon.  Minister  told  us,  I  believe,  on  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill,  that  the  medical  serv- 
ices insurance  division  would  be  located  on 
the  same  premises  of  those  of  the  hospital 
services  commission  of  Ontario.  Obviously, 
the  efficient  way  of  administering  this  phase  of 
this  bill  is  through  the  hospital  services  com- 
mission. Perhaps  its  name  could  be  changed 
to  hospital  and  medical  services  insurance 
commission,  or  something  like  that;  but  we 
already  have  an  elaborate  administrative  set- 
up to  deal  with  administration  of  legislation 
of  this  kind— evaluating  claims,  paying  them, 
and  so  on.  Yet  we  have  to  go  through  the 
nonsense  of  setting  up  still  another  admini- 
strative unit  to  do  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  we  already  have  a  huge  organization. 

I  believe  in  co-operating  in  all  possible 
ways  with  the  medical  profession,  and  with 
all  professions  in  the  community,  but  when 
the  request  reaches  the  point  of  childishness, 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should 
ignore  it.  The  medical  profession  has  worked 
itself  into  a  position  where  it  just  will  not 
consider  an  independent  commission  admin- 
istering any  form  of  medical  care  insurance. 
Under  section  6,  certain  claims  will  be  dealt 
with  by  a  government  administrative  unit; 
because,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  take  it 
the  medical  profession  has  persuaded  itself 
that  it  is  all  right  if  the  hon.  Minister  sets 
up  a  special  division  within  his  own  depart- 
ment to  perform  these  servces,  but  that  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  it  was  done  in 
the  logical  way  through  the  hospital  services 
commission. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  in  mind 
moving  an  amendment  along  this  line.   I  will 
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not  now  take  advantage  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the 
hon.  Minister  should  eliminate  the  folderal 
from  the  bill  at  least,  and  provide  for  sound 
administration  by  providing  that  this  phase 
of  the  programme  will  be  administered  by 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  heard  die  startling  proposition 
that  the  bill  was  written  by  the  legislative 
counsel.  The  hon.  Minister,  apparently  at 
every  opportunity,  wants  to  blame  this  horrid 
statute  on  the  legislative  counsel,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  blame  it  on  them.  He 
should  take  the  responsibility  for  it. 

I  think  section  6  has,  inherent  in  it,  a  very 
sinister  device  which  should  be  watched  with 
great  care:  That  is  that  it  is  left  to  the 
regulations  to  provide— the  regulations  being 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  at  all 
times,  of  course,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council— the  groups  of  people— I  eschew 
the  word  "classes"— provide  the  groups  of 
people  who  will  be  subsidized.  Accordingly, 
it  would  be  a  nice  little  device  if,  at  election 
time  or  just  before  an  election,  regulations 
were  made  under  this  Act  enlarging  the 
groups  of  people  who  are  subsidized  and 
raising  the  income  limit— a  nice  little  election 
bribe  that  could  be  utilized  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous government;  could  be,  might  be. 

If,  as  the  hon.  Minister  tells  us,  this  matter 
of  health  care  were  studied— I  wish  I  could 
feel  it  were  studied  with  the  same  intensive 
study  that  Mr.  Justice  Hall  addressed  to  the 
thing;  I  know  it  was  not,  because  a  Royal 
commission  was  appointed  and  they  brought 
in  a  report  wrapped  in  a  delightful  Tory 
blue,  a  royal  blue,  as  royal  a  blue  as  you  will 
ever  see,  and  this  document  was  not  even 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  He 
did  not  even  refer  to  it  when  he  made  his 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  He 
just  cast  it  aside.  I  take  it  that  perhaps  his 
copy  is  tucked  under  his  desk  there  some- 
where, where  he  kicks  it  with  his  feet  every 
once  in  a  while. 

I  did  not  see  the  television  programme.  I 
was  busy  at  something  else.  I  did  not  see 
the  television  programme,  and  I  do  not 
know— perhaps  somebody  will  tell  me— 
whether  or  not,  on  the  television  programme, 
he  referred  to  the  report.  I  did  not  see  it 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  told  the  public 
about  the  report. 

But  presumably,  leaving  aside  the  Hagey 
commission,  which  was  not  a  very  good 
commission,  as  commissions  go— I  would  not 
stack  it  up  against  the  Kelly  commission,  for 
example— it  was  not  a  very  good  one.  But 
presumably  the  Hagey  commission  report  was 


studied,  and  I  wonder  aloud,  with  regard  to 
the  statistical  and  financial  studies  made  by 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs  (Mr. 
Spooner)— one  of  the  eminent  personages  on 
the  Treasury  board— why  are  we  not  able  to 
say  at  this  junction  what  the  income  limits 
will  be,  or  otherwise  identify  the  people 
who  will  receive  total  or  partial  subsidy? 

Why  should  this  be  left  to  the  regulations, 
for  a  Minister  of  Health  and  the  executive 
council  to  come  along  at  some  later  time 
and  raise  the  level  to  encompass  more  people? 
Then  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  having  done 
that,  gets  on  the  television  at  the  next  election 
and  refers  to  that  and  says,  "We  promised 
financial  assistance  to  more  groups."  He  has 
a  suitable  chart,  and  he  checks  it  off— and 
lately  I  am  watching  these  devices  very  care- 
fully, and  I  am  learning  new  techniques  on 
how  to  win  elections  in  this  province.  I  have 
won  a  couple  of  elections  myself,  but  I  am 
learning  more.  I  am  learning  how  one  uses 
the  public  money  to  win  elections,  such  as  by 
entertaining   foreign   potentates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order.  This  is  exactly  the  reason  why 
I  have  to  rise  to  my  feet  occasionally.  I  am 
reluctant  to  do  so,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
start  this  I  think  even  the  hon.  member  who 
is  making  the  speech  will  admit  he  is  a  long 
way  from  anything  even  remotely  connected 
with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  and  I  ask  him  most  respectfully,  why 
we  cannot  stipulate  in  section  6  with  precision 
the  groups  that  will  receive  total  or  partial 
subsidy,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  regula- 
tions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  is  that  the  best  advice  I 
received  was  that  there  was  no  better  place  to 
put  it  than  in  the  regulations.  I  can  conceive 
of  possibilities  where  we  may  have  to  change, 
between  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  it 
seems  rather  hard  that  possible  hardship 
might  accrue  to  groups— I  defer  to  the  hon. 
member's  dislike  for  the  legal  word  "classes'* 
—it  would  be  rather  unfair  that  hardship 
should  accrue  to  them  just  so  that  we  might 
wait  for  another  session  of  the  Legislature. 

I  do  not  particularly  like  government 
by  regulation,  but  there  are  times  and  there 
are  certain  types  of  legislation  where  they 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose.  I  am  rather 
attracted  to  the  somewhat  sinister  idea  my 
hon.  friend  has  put  forth— I  almost  wish  I  had 
thought  of  it  myself.  I  shall  have  to  get  the 
details  from  his  hon.  colleagues. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  think  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  Minister  and 
come  to  his  help,  because  I  know  how 
deeply  concerned  the  hon.  Minister  is  with 
tlie  fact  that  if  you  have  a  government- 
sponsored  scheme  you  may  have  encroach- 
ment and  compulsion  and  everything  else 
implied  in  establishing  it  as  part  of  the  civil 
service.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  to  set  up  a 
medical  services  insurance  division  for  1,000,- 

000  people  and  not  give  a  rap  that  it  is  going 
to  be  under  The  Department  of  Health,  as 
part  of  the  civil  service,  is  unrealistic.  In 
other  words,  he  could  have  made  this  in- 
dependent, as  suggested  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine,  under  the  hospital  services 
commission.  It  is  certainly  logical.  Instead,  the 
hon.  Minister  is  putting  it  in  his  department, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this,  again,  shows 
that  he  is  being  cynical  when  he  suggests 
that  if  there  is  a  government-sponsored 
scheme  there  are  all  these  great  dangers.  He 
gave  that  charade— almost  like  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan— "I  hate  compulsion";  yet  he  is  deny- 
ing many  of  the  things  we  thought  he  believed 
in  principle. 

He  is  bringing  this  right  under  his  depart- 
ment. Surely,  this  would  arouse  the  doctors, 
and  surely  it  would  rouse  the  hon.  Minister's 
sensitivities  as  a  doctor,  suggesting  that  the 
medical  services  insurance  division  is  going 
to  be  a  part  of  The  Department  of  Health. 

Education  is  compulsory  and  universal,  and 

1  look  on  health  as  I  do  on  education;  they 
are  both  of  prime  importance  to  the  economy 
and  the  well-being  not  only  of  the  nation 
but  of  the  individual. 

I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  you  are  making 
—I  want  to  re-emphasize  this— your  medical 
services  insurance  division  a  part  of  The 
Department  of  Health— it  comes  directly  under 
you  and  is  stated  right  in  the  Act.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  this  has  been  one  of  the  things 
that  the  doctors  and  the  medical  association 
and  many  others  feared,  that  there  will  not 
be  independence  and  that  there  might  be  a 
Minister— it  may  perchance  be  that  you  may 
not  always  be  the  Minister  of  Health 
—we  may  have  someone  other  than  a  doctor 
and  our  interests  will  not  be  protected  as 
ably  as  they  are  being  protected  by  you. 
Then  what  happens? 

I  should  think  that  this  would  be  of  grave 
concern  to  us  and  also  to  you,  because  you 
may  be  going  back  to  private  practice  at  some 
time.  For  over  1,000,000  people  the  medical 
care  insurance  plan  is  going  to  be  under  The 
Department  of  Health,  a  civil  service  opera- 
tion. I  point  this  out  for  those  reasons,  apart 
from  all  the  other  obvious  reasons  such  as 
the  fact  that  you  have  an  Ontario  hospital 


services  commisison  set  up,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  you  are  going  to  suggest  to  us  that 
they  are  doing  a  bad  job.  We  will  see  when 
the  estimates  come  up  that  you  will  take 
pride  in  what  they  are  doing  and  will  resent 
any  criticism  we  might  make  toward  them. 

You  have  a  whole  system  set  up  and  I  ask, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  asked, 
why  suddenly  create  a  whole  new  bureauc- 
racy? You  have  told  us  that  you  hate 
bureaucracy;  why  then  follow  Parkinson's  law 
and  spread  it  all  over  the  place?  As  a  Scottish- 
man,  economy  should  be  to  the  fore,  and  for 
that   reason— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Scotsman! 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  from  Ireland  and 
always  refer  to  them  as  Scottishmen.  I 
thought  that  that  would  appeal  to  you,  if 
nothing  else  did,  just  on  the  basis  of  economy. 
Why  do  you  not  use  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will 
recall  that  when  I  submitted  this  bill  for- oh, 
pardon  me! 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  6  provides  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contract  on  application  by  those 
who  qualify.  There  could  be  groups  of  em- 
ployees —  a  hundred  or  maybe  hundreds 
working  for  an  employer— who  would  be  mak- 
ing wages  low  enough  to  qualify  under  at 
least  (b)  of  subsection  1,  section  6.  Could 
the  employer  make  application  to  have  his 
group  covered  or  would  his  employees  have 
to  apply  as  individuals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  Act,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  not  interfere  with  groups  nor 
involve  itself  with  groups  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form.    It  provides   individual  contracts. 

I  thought  I  made  it  quite  clear,  during 
second  reading,  that  we  were  going  to  use 
the  human  and  administrative  resources  of 
the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission.  It 
was  made  very  clear,  I  thought,  in  my  sub- 
missions to  the  House,  that  the  medical  serv- 
ices insurance  division  would  be  housed  -  in 
the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission 
building  and  that  we  would  make  every  use 
of  the  administrative  and  technical  resources 
—human  and  material— of  the  commission. 
They  are  skilled  in  this  and  are  doing  this 
work  already  in  very  large  measure,  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  setting  up  any  duplicate 
machinery. 

The  division  will  be  under  its  own 
directors,  which  it  would  have  to  be  any 
way.  The  only  expansion  that  vi^ill  be  re- 
quired will  be  whatever  additional  personnel 
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are  required  to  do  the  additional  work  im- 
posed. Everyone  is  working  to  his  full 
capacity  now,  but  the  equipment— the 
mechanical  and  technical  equipment  avail- 
able—is there  and  we  will  utilize  the  super- 
visory people,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  in 
this  business.  Their  services  will  be  used  by 
the  medical  services  insurance  division  to 
the  end  that  there  will  be  no  overlapping,  no 
duplicating. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  do  you  not  say  so  in  the 
bill,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Because  I  have 
specifically  set  up  a  division  of  the  depart- 
ment where  this  will  be  completely  and 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Minister. 
This  was  done  deliberately,  not  to  hand  it  to 
the  doctors  or  anybody  else.  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly worried  about  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.  They  have  not  signified  any  great 
distaste  for  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  might  hear  you;  be  care- 
ful! 

Hon.   Mr.   Dymond:    I   am   quite  happy   if 
they  do  hear  me,  because  I  have  told  them 
this  and  no  answer- 
Mr.  Sopha:  They  know  you  do  not  mean  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  know  I  do  mean 
it.  I  do  not  care  if  I  go  back  to  practice 
tomorrow.  I  have  faith,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  government.  It  will  be  in  power  for  as 
long  as  I  will  likely  be  practising  medicine, 
so  I  will  be  sure  that  the  plan  will  be  well 
administered. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's actions  belie  his  words.  The  bill  says, 
and  this  is  what  we  go  on,  that  the  medical 
services  insurance  division  will  be  a  division 
of  The  Department  of  Health.  Now  if,  in 
fact,  it  is  to  be  a  division  of  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission,  why  does  nol 
the  bill  say  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  say  it  was  to  be  a  division  of  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission.  I  said  the 
division  of  the  department  will  be  housed  in 
the  OIISC  building.  We  will  utilize  all  the 
facihtics  there,  so  there  will  be  no  duplication 
and  no  overlapping,  and  therefore  no  un- 
necessary  administrative   costs. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  heard  the  hon.  Minister  say 
that  before,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this 
could  be  better  integrated  with  the  machinery 
of  the  commission  if  the  division  were  subject 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  supervision  of  the 


commission,  with  the  Minister,  and  the 
government  having  ultimate  authority  in  all 
matters.  I  would  suggest  that  would  be  the 
logical  and  sensible  way  of  doing  it.  Failing 
any  other,  I  think  the  explanation  I  gave  a 
few  minutes  ago  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
curious  departure  from  logical  administrative 
practices  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  should  not  the  medical 
services  division  be  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion?   Why  should  it  not  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Because  we  are  carry- 
ing the  total  cost  of  those  for  whom  we  will 
be  responsible.  Therefore  there  would  be  no 
call  for  us  to  be  involved  in  the  pooling 
arrangement.  This  would  be  the  main  pur- 
pose for  the  existence  of  the  medical  carriers. 

Mr.   Sopha:   Oh  no,   do  not  tell  me  that. 

Subsection  5:  "The  corporation  .shall,"  note 
tlie  mandatory  use  of  the  word  "shall."  "The 
corporation  shall  from  time  to  time  recom- 
mend changes  in  the  maximum  subscrip- 
tion rates."  They  cannot  leave  the  rates 
alone,  because  they  are  commanded  by 
statute  in  this  abominably  drawn  statute;  they 
are  commanded  by  the  Legislature  to  recom- 
mend from  time  to  time,  changes  in  the  maxi- 
mum subscription  rate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  to  do  it  every 
time  the  OMA  raises  its  fee  schedule. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Every  time  the  OMA 
feels  it  is  entitled  to  a  little  more  milking  of 
the  public  purse,  they  will  have  to  change  the 
maximum  subscription  rates.  Therefore  I 
wcnild  want  the  medical  insurance  division 
of  The  Department  of  Health,  to  be  a 
member  of  that  corporation. 

The  whole  attitude  is  summed  up  in  this 
way.  The  chief  spokesman  of  the  insurance 
companies  for  this  Legislature  is  saying,  "We 
in  the  Tory  party  are  not  going  to  interfere 
with  you.  We  are  not  going  to  interfere  with 
your  vested  right  to  sell,  in  short,  your  right 
to  make  a  profit.  We  are  not  going  to  touch 
you.  You  just  go  off  in  your  corner,  by  your- 
self, and  you  run  the  insurance  business,  and 
we  will  give  you,  in  true  Tory  tradition,  a 
minimum  of  interference."  So  subsection  4 
shies  away  from  any  interference  with  the 
God-given  right  of  the  insurance  companies 
of  this  province,  to  nm  the  insurance  business 
as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Sopha  moves  that 
section  6  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "classes"  wherever  it  appears  in  the 
.said  section  and  substituting  therefor  the 
word  "groups." 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  say,  in  reference  to 
that,  just  one  sentence.  To  me  and  to  a  good 
many  other  people  in  this  province,  the  word 
"classes,"  when  it  is  used  in  a  sociological 
sense,  it  is  one  of  the  legacies  of  the  Family 
Compact  and  has  a  connotation  of  oppro- 
brium. It  means  that  people  are  divided  into 
a  hierarchy  of  classes,  and  it  means  in  this 
section  that  there  is  a  connotation  of  oppro- 
brium. I  want  to  take  out  that  offensive 
word  and  substitute  an  inoffensive  one,  such 
as  "groups."  So  let  us  hear  what  they  do  in 
reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed,  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sopha's  amendment, 
please  stand. 

All  opposed  to  Mr.  Sopha's  amendment, 
please  stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  22,  the  "nays"  53. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost,  and  section  6  shall  become  part  of  the 
bill. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
7,  I  look  at  the  fact  that  section  7  (1)  says 
that  "any  person  who  is  unable  to  continue 
payment  of  his  medical  services  insurance 
subscription  because  of  a  lack  of  income 
caused  by  unemployment,  illness  or  disability, 
may  within  the  first  30  days  of  such  default 
make  application  to  the  council  for  assistance 
during  the  period  of  unemployment,  illness  or 
disability,  to  continue  his  medical  services 
insurance  contract  towards  the  purchase  of 
a  standard  contract." 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  this  kind  of 
rigidity  within  the  Act  which  still  concerns 
me.  We  are  dealing  with  human  beings  who 
fall  ill  and  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health,  a  doctor  himself,  knows  that  there 
are  cases  when  people  fall  ill  and  could  be  in 
a  coma,  when  they  could  be  worried  or,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  are  not  capable  of  think- 
ing about  whom  they  have  to  contact  within 
30  days— when  they  do  not  have  relatives  or 
they  are  removed  from  their  relatives  in  some 
way.  No  one  can  take  care  of  this  bureau- 
cratic decision  that  they  have  to  be  in  touch 
within  30  days. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  had  cases 
within    my    own    riding    of    sick    people    of 


European  background  who  are  completely 
muddled  by  all  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
everything  else  that  is  involved.  Of  course, 
this  bill  is  going  to  emphasize  a  lot  of  this, 
in  the  contracts,  and  standard  contracts,  the 
length  of  time,  the  open  policy,  when  you 
are  allowed  to  enroll,  and  all  these  other 
great  technicalities.  This  is  really  going  to 
be  to  many  people  a  complete  confusion, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  notice  this  restriction  of  30  days  and  I  ask 
again,  will  there  be  special  exigencies,  that 
it  was  not  the  person's  fault,  that  he  can 
make  an  appeal  so  that  he  can  still  get  under 
the  30  days  ruling?  Have  you  set  up  any  kind 
of  appeal  situation  for  these  kinds  of  things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  council,  and  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member,  sir,  that  we  intend  to  make  use 
of  every  possible  means  to  see  to  it  that 
nobody  is  left  out.  We  will  seek  to  enlist  the 
support  and  assistance  of  municipal  author- 
ities, public  health  nurses,  welfare  authorities, 
social  workers,  doctors'  offices,  because  we 
believe  in  the  case  of  some  certain  groups 
mentioned  in  this  section— people  who  are 
ill  and  out  of  work  because  of  illness  and  un- 
protected insofar  as  insurance  is  concerned— 
the  doctor  might  be  the  first  to  contact  them, 
and  recognize  the  difficulty  and  direct  them 
towards  the  place  where  coverage  can  be 
obtained  for  them.  Every  effort  will  be  made. 
This  was  one  of  the  overriding  considerations 
all  through  our  preparation  of  this  Act,  that 
some  system  could  be  worked  out  which 
would  make  continuous  coverage  readily 
available  to  those  who  were  unable  to  protect 
themselves  because  of  unemployment  or  be- 
cause of  a  host  of  other  reasons,  such  as  are 
outlined  here. 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health,  assuming  there  is  a  situation- 
let  me  just  take  a  hypothetical  example,  say 
from  my  own  riding,  where  someone  of 
European  background  gets  hit  by  a  car.  He 
has  come  over  to  this  country  and  he  served 
a  length  of  time  to  establish  residence;  he 
is  in  a  coma,  in  hospital  for  31  days,  then 
suddenly  we  find  out  he  has  not  got  proper 
coverage.  What  steps  should  he  then  take  in 
order  to  get  the  coverage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  the  administrative  details  are, 
because  frankly  they  are  not  written  out  yet, 
but  I  would  certainly  urge  that  the  depart- 
ment of  medical  services  insurance  be  im- 
mediately contacted  and  given  the  necessary 
information  so  that  the  matter  could  be  laid 
before   the   council   immediately. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  This  is  a  kind  of  appeal 
board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Absolutely.  This  is  one 
of  the  main  functions. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  will  make  sure 
that  everybody  is  aware  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  7 
we  are  concerned  with  the  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure by  which  people  who  are  unable  to 
pay  because  of  unemployment,  illness  or  dis- 
ability, would  first  apply  to  the  council,  and 
then  the  council  in  turn  would  make 
recommendations  to  the  Minister.  We  think 
that  the  order  of  administrative  eflRciency 
would  suggest  that  the  application  should  be 
made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Minister 
to  be  dealt  with,  that  it  could  be  dealt  with 
expeditiously,  and  then  that  the  applicant, 
if  his  application  has  been  refused,  should 
have  an  appeal  to  the  council. 

I,  therefore,  move  that  section  7  of  Bill 
No.  136  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Subsection  1:  Any  person  who  is  unable 
to  continue  payment  of  his  medical  services 
insurance  subscriptions  because  of  lack  of 
income  due  to  unemployment,  illness  or 
disability,  may,  within  die  first  30  days 
of  such  default,  make  application  to  the 
Minister  for  assistance  during  the  period 
of  unemployment,  illness  or  disabiHty  to 
cxjntinue  his  medical  services  insurance 
contract,  or  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
standard  contract,  and  the  Minister  shall 
consider  and  act  upon  such  application  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations. 

Subsection  2:  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a 
decision  of  the  Minister  under  subsection 
1  may  appeal  to  the  council,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  and  binding. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Renwick  moves  that 
section  7  of  Bill  No.  136  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Subsection  1:  Any  person  who  is  unable 
to  continue  payment  of  his  medical  services 
insurance  subscriptions  because  of  lack  of 
income  due  to  unemployment,  illness  or 
tlisability,  may,  within  the  first  30  days 
of  such  default,  make  application  to  the 
Minister  for  assistance,  during  the  period 
of  unemployment,  illness  or  disability,  to 
continue  his  medical  services  insurance 
contract  or  towards  the  purchase  of  a 
standard  contract,  and  the  Minister  shall 
consider  and  act  upon  such  application  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations. 

Subsection  2:  Any  person  aggrieved  by 


a  decision  of  the  Minister  under  subsection 
1  may  appeal  to  the  council,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  and  binding. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  amendment  does  streamline  the 
administrative  procedures  a  great  deal.  I 
presume  that  the  council  will  only  meet  at 
regular  intervals.  The  council,  a  group 
brought  together  tliis  way,  would  not  be  in 
continuous  session,  so  they  might  meet  once 
a  month  or  whatever  the  period  might  be. 
And  at  that  time  they  would  have  before 
them  all  the  applications,  those  applications 
will  be  dealt  with,  the  recommendations  made 
to  the  Minister  and  then  the  matter  be 
settled. 

I  seems  to  me  that  applications  directly  to 
the  Minister  can  be  processed  quickly. 
They  would  not  come  to  the  Minister  as 
a  person,  but  they  would  come  to  his  depart- 
ment, and  he  would  have  responsible  people 
there  who  would  look  into  the  merits  of  each 
case  and  would  pass  on  them  very  quickly. 
This  is  a  matter  of  routine  in  an  office. 

Then,  if  there  is  any  problem  here,  if  the 
Minister  in  his  wisdom  felt  that  a  person 
should  not  be  passed  on,  that  the  merits  of  his 
case  were  not  adequate,  and  if  the  applicant 
felt  they  were,  he  still  could  appeal  to  the 
council  from  the  decision.  It  just  seems  that 
this  makes  for  quick,  smooth  and  efficient 
administration. 

I  would  urge  that  this  amendment  to  the 
legislation  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Renwick's  amendment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  put  the  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
advise  you,  and  the  hon.  members  through 
you,  why  we  did  it  this  way.  In  the  first 
instance,  we  considered  doing  it  the  way  the 
hon.  member  proposed,  except  that  we  did 
not  set  up  an  appeal  from  the  Minister's 
ruling  by  the  council.  After  all,  the  council 
is  advisory  to  the  Minister,  and  it  would  put 
them  in  a  rather  difficult  situation  if  you  give 
them  the  power  to  overrule  the  Minister's 
ruling. 

However,  that  apart,  we  did  think  of  the 
possibility  of  more  rapid  action  through  the 
method  the  hon.  member  has  proposed  in  his 
amendment.  We  decided  against  it  because 
it  seemed  better  to  have  the  application  go 
to  the  director  of  the  division,  who  will  be 
secretary  of  the  council,  and  who  will  see 
that  the  matter  is  taken  in  hand  immediately. 
Whereas,  if  it  came  to  the  Minister,  there  is 
a   possibility   the   Minister   might   be   out  of 
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his  office  for  a  time  and  the  matter  neglected 
until  he  returned.  An  acting  Minister  may 
hesitate  to  take  a  matter  of  that  kind  under 
consideration,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  more  certain  protection  for 
those  who  will  need  it,  that  we  do  it  in  this 
way. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  method  laid  down  in  the 
Act  is  better  than  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  this  is  the  intention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  director  act  in  a  routine 
fashion,  and  then  the  matter  be  laid  before 
the  council.  If  they  wish  to  countermand 
any  of  his  orders,  they  can  do  it  at  that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  envisage  that  with- 
in the  council  would  be  a  small  group  with 
some  executive  power  to  deal  with  matters 
of  this  kind,  those  requiring  quick  and  ready 
decisions.  This  is  one  of  the  matters  which 
in  our  opinion,  I  repeat,  merits,  and  must 
have,  quick  consideration  and  a  quick 
decision. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not 
what  the  legislation  says,  nevertheless.  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  and  we  agree  that 
it  is  desirable  that  such  applications  should 
be  dealt  with  expeditiously.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  arriving  at  the  administrative  formula  that 
would  accomplish  that. 

But  I  do  not  believe,  from  what  little  I 
know  of  the  law,  that  the  council  will  have 
any  power  to  delegate  any  powers  given  to  it 
by  this  Act.  This  section  as  it  stands  states 
quite  clearly  that  council  shall  consider 
applications,  not  somebody  designated  by  the 
council,  but  the  council. 

I  would  assume  that  the  council  may  meet 
perhaps  once  a  month.  It  could  very  well 
happen  that  a  person  could  make  an  applica- 
tion and  wait  29  days  before  the  council  was 
in  a  position  to  meet  and  consider  his  applica- 
tion. By  that  time,  they  would  have  a  raft 
of  applications  before  them  and  they  would 
have  difficulty  disposing  of  them.  Even 
assuming  they  disposed  of  them  all,  the 
applications  still  would  have  to  go  to  the 
Minister  for  action,  so  we  would  still  have 
the  problem  of  the  Minister  possibly  being 
away  from  his  office.  That  problem  is  not 
avoided  here. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the 
machinery  set  forth  here— and  we  can  only 
go  on  what  is  in  the  bill— is  quite  cumber- 
some, and  will  lead  to  unnecessary  delay  in 
an  area  where  delay  is  most  undesirable.  If 
a  person  is  unemployed  and  broke  and 
worried  about  his   medical  insurance  cover- 


age, it  is  desirable  to  deal  with  his  case  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister  take  the 
matter  under  advisement  with  a  view,  per- 
haps, to  amending  the  section  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  council  can  dele- 
gate whatever  powers  and  duties  it  has  rmder 
this  section  to  an  officer  of  the  council  or  to 
some  other  person.  I  think  that  this  section 
relates  to  what  are  essentially  routine  appli- 
cations at  a  very  high  level,  and  it  would  be 
very  much  better  if  some  way  could  be 
worked  out  whereby  they  could  be  dealt  with 
by  an  official  v/ithin  the  department,  and  go 
to  the  higher  level  only  in  case  of  an  appeal. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
administratively  sound.  Presumably  there  is 
a  possibility  that  there  will  be  an  absolute 
flood  of  applications.  I  really  question 
whether  any  administrative  machinery  can 
handle  this  efficiently.  I  wonder  whether  it 
will  not  become  a  case  that  there  will  be  so 
many  applications  for  total  or  partial  assist- 
ance during  periods  of  unemployment.  For 
example,  I  visuahze  that  when  the  lakes 
freeze  up  that  there  will  be  an  absolute  flood 
of  applications  from  people  who  are  working 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Similarly,  when  the 
harvesting  of  crops  is  finished  and  the  casual 
employees  in  that  industry  become  un- 
employed, and  those  in  the  construction 
industry  become  unemployed,  which  is  less 
seasonal  than  it  used  to  be  but  it  is  still 
largely  a  seasonal  industry. 

We  have  sectors  of  our  economy  where 
people  work  for  only  a  part  of  the  year.  A 
small  group,  and  an  interesting  one,  that 
Ron  Haggart  wrote  about  yesterday,  were 
the  people  at  the  parimutuel  windows  at 
Woodbine  race  track  who  make  a  handsome 
sum  over  the  year— an  average  of  $95  a  week 
—and  as  soon  as  the  last  horse  leaves  the  last 
starting  gate  in  the  last  race  and  the  last 
racing  day  of  the  year,  then  presumably  all 
those  people  will  file  their  apphcations  with 
the  council  for  partial  assistance  or  full  assist- 
ance, as  tlie  case  may  be.  And  really— I  am 
espousing  something  now  to  which  the  hon" 
Minister  may  be  more  sympathetic— I  can 
also  visualize  that  a  good  many  people,  who 
should  not  make  application,  will  make 
application.  If  they  were  responsible,  good 
citizens,  they  would  continue  to  pay  their 
premiums  out  of  their  savings;  but  because 
it  is  the  public  purse— the  trough  of  largesse— 
they  feel  that  because  Jennie  Jones  down  the 
street— and  I  do  not  make  my  remarks  apphc- 
able  to  any  living  person,  a  purely  fictional 
person— makes  application,  and  gets  partial 
or  total  assistance,  then  they  should. 
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I  think,  in  order  to  make  this  work,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  more  stringent  test,  so 
that  only  those  who  are  really  entitled  to  it 
in  justice  and  equity  should  be  able  to  apply. 
One  of  the  things— and  it  is  inherent  in  this 
section— I  fear  about  this  Act  is  that  public 
moneys  are  going  to  be  paid  to  a  lot  of 
people  who  do  not  deserve  them,  who  should 
not  really  apply,  and  who  should  not  expect 
the  state  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

It  is  a  good  old  Tory  principle  that  a  man 
should  look  after  his  own  needs;  and,  really, 
I  feel  that  in  many  places  in  this  Act  you  are 
denigrating,  you  are  militating  against  that 
principle,  and  you  are  encouraging  people 
to  come  to  the  public  Treasury  and  ask  for  a 
handout.  In  other  words,  this  could  get  as 
bad  as  some  of  the  devices  in  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund,  and  I  use  that  for  an 
analogy.  I  am  told  that,  every  time  I  suggest 
something,  the  legislative  counsel,  as  if  it 
was  the  great  pinnacle  of  all  intelligence  in 
the  world,  has  written  this  statute  and  God 
is  in  his  heaven  and  all  is  right  with  the 
world. 

As  a  lawyer  I  know  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  in  legal  fees  in 
taking  statutes  of  this  government  to  the 
courts— indeed,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  some  of  them— in  order  to  get  a  final 
ruling  on  the  meaning  of  the  statutes.  So  I 
know  the  statutes  are  not  as  perfect  as  we 
are  led  to  believe,  yet  I  am  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  some  kind  of  maverick  who  is 
attacking,  personally,  the  legislative  counsel 
in  their  august  rolDcs  of  silk  and  Queen's 
counsel  collars  when,  in  fact,  I  am  not.  I  am 
just  pleading  for  a  bit  of  rationality  and  an 
admission  that  this  statute  is  really  not 
perfect. 

We  have  seen  tonight  the  inflexibility  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health;  he  will  not 
allow  a  comma  to  be  changed;  he  defends  the 
statute  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  and  his  reputation,  and  what  posterity 
will  think  about  him.  All  I  have  to  say  is 
that,  if  the  Lord  preserves  me  for  a  further 
40  years,  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
will  not  rank  with  Sir  William  Osier  or  Sir 
Frederick  Banting  for  having  moved  this 
statute  through  this  House.  His  name  will 
not  be  inscribed  on  any  statue,  because  it  is 
not  really  a  great  social  advance;  so  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  reserve  that  section 
and  see  if  there  might  not  be  a  possibility  of 
writing  it  in  such  a  way  so  that  it  will  obviate 
the  possible  vices  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  the  commission 
would     consider    helping     a     man    pay    his 


premiums  when,  say,  he  and  his  wife  are 
perhaps  66  or  67  years  of  age  and  have  re- 
tired to  a  small  town  with  $50,000  in  bonds 
and  their  house  paid  for,  and  who  have  a 
summer  cottage  and  drive  a  nice  automobile, 
and  whose  entire  income  is  derived  from  the 
$50,000  in  bonds-which  comes  to  $2,500  a 
year?  According  to  the  proposed  regulations, 
this  man  and  his  wife  would  get  absolutely 
free  medical  service  under  the  proposed 
regulations.    Is  this  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr,  Chairman,  this  is 
correct,  if  they  are  not  subject  to  income  tax. 
This  was  the  only  definitive  way  we  could 
devise  to  get  away  from,  and  I  quote,  "the 
iniqviitous  means  test."  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  that  I  am 
not  placing  responsibility  for  this  section  on 
the  legislative  counsel,  although  they  couched 
the  entire  Act  in  proper  legal  language.  I 
shall  not  give  them  responsibility  for  the  bill, 
nor  for  the  substance  of  the  Act,  but  they  did 
write  the  language  and,  of  course,  I  accepted 
it.  I  am  quite  certain,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
they  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  their 
work  was  perfect. 

However,  I  recognize  much  validity  in 
what  the  hon.  member  said  and,  for  a 
moment  or  two,  it  was  rather  refreshing  to 
hear  him  talk  good,  sound,  deep  common- 
sense.  However,  we  recognize,  too,  that 
there  will  be  those  who  apply  for  assistance 
who  probably  might  not  deserv^e  it.  Again, 
fortunately,  it  is  not  my  responsibility  to 
decide  merit.  If  the  person  needs  it  for  any 
one  of  a  host  of  reasons,  the  Act  states  that 
he  shall  get  the  help.  Each  case  will  be 
dealt  with  separately.  I  can  visualize,  too, 
the  possibility  of  large  numbers  of  applicants 
at  certain  times  of  the  year;  and  it  would  be 
my  judgment  that,  at  these  times,  it  would  be 
easier  for  the  council  to  deal  with  them 
because  of  the  large  numbers  coming  in.  It 
is  the  sporadic  ones  which  come  in  now  and 
again— as  my  hon.  friend  from  Yorkview,  I 
believe  it  was,  suggested— when  the  council 
might  not  be  meeting,  and  the  machinery  to 
deal  with  those  promptly  and  expeditiously, 
which  might  cause  us  trouble. 

The  director  of  the  division  will,  of  course, 
get  all  the  facts.  He  will  have  them  all  well 
marshalled  and  the  case  thoroughly  prepared 
to  submit  to  the  council  for  consideration  and 
decision.  And  I  can  assure  this  House,  sir, 
that  we  will  make  every  eff^ort  to  see  to  it 
that  the  administrative  machinery  is  such 
that  it  can  move  rapidly  and  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  eloquence 
of    the    hon.    member    for    Sudbury    raised 
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another  question  here  along  the  same  line— 
an  extension  of  what  he  was  saying.  He 
pointed  out  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
there  would  be  a  great  flood  of  applications 
coming  in,  and  we  can  understand  that.  This 
may  mean  that  the  council  itself  would  have 
to  be  a  full-time  body,  and  would  have  to  be 
operating  12  months  of  the  year.  Certainly 
there  will  be  periods— the  enrolment  periods 
—when  the  large  batch  of  applications  will 
come.  But  all  through  the  year  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  steady  flow;  then,  at  various  periods, 
as  certain  industries  are  closing,  you  will  get 
a  big  group  coming  at  that  time.  This  may 
well  mean  that  the  council  has  to  be  put 
on  pretty  well  a  full-time  basis.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  has  any  advice  to  offer  in 
this  regard?  The  council,  I  suppose,  will  be 
paid  and  you  will  demand  pretty  well  full- 
time  work  of  it.  I  am  wondering  just  what 
the  plans  of  the  hon.  Minister  are  in  that 
respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  visualize  the  council  being  employed  full 
time.  It  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
routine  applications  coming  in.  They  will  be 
dealt  with  as  routine  matters  by  the  director 
of  the  division.  The  council  has  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  They  will  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  legislation.  It  is  the 
unusual  cases— such  as  the  unemployed  per- 
son, or  the  person  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  happens  to  have 
been  caught,  for  reasons  quite  beyond  his 
control,  and  finds  himself  without  coverage— 
which  will  demand  and  require  special  con- 
sideration. The  council  will  deal  with  these, 
but  the  routine  applicant  will  not  go  through 
the  council  at  all.  He  will  go  directly  to  the 
director. 

Mr.  Young:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  then 
consider  that  the  applications  will  be  coming 
in  this  way— as  a  flood  at  certain  times,  as 
certain  industries  close;  and  that  the  routine 
ones  will  be  coming  in  between  the  registra- 
tion periods;  and  that  the  council  can  deal 
with  these   on  a  part-time  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  would  be  our 
expectation;  but  again  we  will  have  to  be 
guided  by  experience. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  can  see  what  is  going 
to  happen  now,  and  I  just  want  to  say,  by  way 
of  interpolation,  that  on  Saturday  I  have  been 
invited  to  address  a  medical  convention  in 
my  home  town.  They  gave  me  the  topic, 
"The  advantages  of  a  government-operated, 
universal,  comprehensive  scheme  of  medical 
care  insurance."  They  asked  me  to  speak  on 


that  topic.  They  gave  me  only  40  minutes; 
I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going  to  be  able 
to  compress  it  all  into  that  limited  time. 

But  what  is  going  to  happen  is  that 
a  member  like  myself— and  I  can  say  this, 
there  are  not  many  of  the  press  here— who 
has  an  oflBce  downtown,  is  going  to  be  flooded 
with  people.  They  say  that  too  many  lawyers 
are  in  politics.  The  advantage  of  a  lawyer- 
member  is  that  he  has  an  office  where  they 
can  find  him.  They  will  be  coming  in  and 
will  say,  "I  have  applied  for  partial  assistance 
for  my  medical  care  insurance  and  I  have 
been  refused.  John  Smith,  down  the  street,  he 
gets  it  and  he  makes  $2,000  a  year  more  than 
I  do." 

We  really  will  be  the  ombudsmen  that  my 
friend  from  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  was 
speaking  about  today. 

I  can  see  myself  a  year  from  now,  sir, 
I  will  come  back  here  and  say,  "I  was  cor- 
rect." I  will  be  engaged  in  a  veritable  deluge 
of  correspondence  with  this  medical  insur- 
ance council,  about  refusal  of  assistance  to 
people  in  their  medical  care  premiums.  I  rue 
that,  because  already  I  am  a  branch  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  board,  without  pay 
and  without  reward  and  without  thanks,  as 
far  as  as  I  can  see.  They  refused  to  set  up  an 
office  in  my  community  and  I  see  hundreds  of 
people  a  year  who  have  problems  with  work- 
men's compensation.  Here  you  are  adding 
another  problem  to  members  who  are  al- 
ready pressed  with  problems.  I  listened  to 
that  nonsense  from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  today  about  the  duties  of  a 
member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
say  "aye." 

All  opposed  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Section  7  agreed  to. 

Sections  8  to   10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  11: 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  will  the  superintendent 
know  whether  the  carrier  is  or  is  not  operat- 
ing in  the  public  interest?  I  mean  is  this  cor- 
poration the  agent  to  inform  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  might  well  be,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  complaint  may  come  from  us 
directly,  from  The  Department  of  Health.  It 
may  come  from  subscribers.  It  may  come 
from  the  profession,  from  any  source.  A  com- 
plaint may  come  to  the  superintendent  or  to 
the  department  from  any  source,  and  if  in 
our  judgment  the  complaint  is  such  that  it 
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merits  beins  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
sviperintendcnt  of  insurance,  it  will  be  his 
responsibility  to  act  upon  it.  Information  may 
come  to  him  per  se,  out  of  his  own  in\'olve- 
raent  with  the  insurance  carrier.  I  do  not 
know  just  how  much,  or  how  close  involve- 
ment they  have,  but  the  information  may 
come  from  any  one  of  a  number  of  sources. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  why  did  you  not  give 
more  discipUnary  powers  to  the  corporation 
to  regulate  the  people  first? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dyraond:  They  have  got  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  says  "pass  bylaws  governing 

the  qualification,  classification  and  regulation 
of  its  members"  in  section  (c). 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  regulations  deal 
with  any  matter  relating  to  its  technical 
operation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  that  include  disciplinary 
powers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  do  not  know  that 
this  was  specifically  talked  of,  but  I  would 
take  it,  from  my  interpretation  of  this  clause, 
that  this  could  well  lie  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence, 

Mr.  Thompson:  My  question,  through  you, 
sir,  to  the  hon.  Minister,  is  really  tied  to 
section  9,  but  it  is  still  the  same  thing.  I  am 
wondering,  under  section  9  (3)  and  then 
section  10,  whether  you  might  have  a  situa- 
tion where  there  were  areas  in  the  province 
where  you  would  not  be  able  to  buy  this 
standard  contract  from  any  carrier.  If  you 
read  9  (3),  it  says  "a  licensed  carrier,"  not- 
withstanding subsection  (1).  I  will  not  bother 
reading  it.  The  hon.  Minister,  I  imagine,  is 
thoroughly  informed  about  it.  My  point  is  that 
you  might  get  a  limitation  of  coverage  to 
people  in  some  particular  region.  Have  you 
considered  that  the  people  would  not  have  a 
choice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  have  not  specifically 
considered  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
believe  that  the  province  is  well  covered 
by  carriers  of  both  kinds,  the  non-profit  plans 
and  the  indemnity  carriers.  There  are  again, 
a  large  number  operating  and  applications 
can  be  submitted  by  mail.  They  too  will  carry 
on,  I  would  expect,  a  very  vigorous  pro- 
gramme of  advertising,  just  as  the  government 
will  and  I  would  think  that  surely  some 
application  forms,  through  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, or  the  various  other  media  of  com- 
munication would  reach  almost  every  part  of 
the  province.  Failing  this,  of  course— again 
making  use  of  community  authorities,  muni- 


cipal authorities  and  all  others  most  likely 
to  come  in  contact  with  people— I  think  that 
most  of  the  people  can  be  well  advised  of 
what  is  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  quarrel  with  subsection  2 
l)ecause  I  am  not  satisfied,  in  all  deference  to 
legislative  counsel,  that  those  six  lines  they 
liave  used,  which  they  could  have  compressed 
into  thre€  lines— I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  may  deal  with  the 
case  on  its  merits.  I  am  afraid  that  language 
may  be  construed  by  a  judge  of  the  high 
court  to  mean  that  the  onus  is  upon  the 
appellant  to  show  him  that  there  was  a  denial 
of  natural  justice  in  the  cancellation  of  the 
licence.  I  wish  the  language  were  clear,  that 
they  may  have  a  review  in  the  high  court,  on 
such  an  issue  that  the  trial  judge  reviews  the 
case  on  its  merits  and  has  the  prerogative  to 
substitute  his  own  judgment  for  that  of  the 
superintendent.  The  verbiage  used  is  obscure. 
We  have  that  type  of  statute.  One  that 
comes  readily  to  mind  is  The  Fimeral 
Directors  Act  and  the  appeal  from  that  board 
from  that  Act— I  know  because  I  have  had 
experience  before  them— is  that  the  appellant 
has  to  show  on  the  face  of  the  transcript 
of  evidence,  some  error,  some  denial  of 
natural  justice.  Then  we  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  where  there  is  no  appeal  at  all. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
middle,  and  I  particularly  question  those 
words,  "who  upon  cause  shown  may  make  an 
order  directing  the  superintendent."  I  am 
afraid  that  a  judge  of  the  high  court  is  going 
to  say,  "You  have  to  show  me  where  this 
body  went  wrong,  where  the  superintendent 
went  wrong,  where  he  was  guilty  of  a  denial 
of  natural  justice."  I  wish  the  language  said, 
"Who  may  review  the  decision  upon  its  merits 
and  may  make  such  order  as  he  deems 
proper." 

I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  will  he 
go  back  to  the  legal  advisers  and  ask  them  if 
that  might  not  be  an  employment  of  better 
verbiage,  if  that  is  what  he  wants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  member's  objection  is  not  covered 
by  the  last  two  words:  "or  may  make  such 
other  order  as  he  deems  proper."  As  a 
layman  quite  ignorant  of  the  law,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  this  would  give  the  judge 
the  right  and  authority  to  make  any  order,  or 
to  render  any  decision  he  chose.  However,  I 
must  admit  some  ignorance. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  interpreting  that  conjunc- 
tively with  "who  upon  cause  shown."  and  the 
judge  is  saying  to  counsel  that  "you  have  to 
show  me  before  I  can  make  another  order. 
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a  denial  of  natural  justice,"  I  think  that  this 
is  not  an  appeal  on  the  merits  at  all.  What  I 
am  getting  at  is  that  I  want  the  judge  in  the 
high  court  to  have  the  prerogative  to  hear  the 
case  on  the  facts  and  to  substitute  without 
any  restraint  at  all,  liis  decision  for  that  of 
the  superintendent.  After  all,  in  the  case  of 
a  cancellation  of  a  licence,  it  has  been  many 
times  said  that  a  judge  sitting  in  court  is 
just  as  qualified  to  render  a  decision  with 
regard  to  cancellations,  as  a  bureaucrat,  an 
administrative  official.  There  is  no  difference 
between  them.  If  that  is  what  is  meant,  I 
am  merely  pleading  that  the  language  make 
it  clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  member  grant  me  this,  that  we 
pass  this  now  and  I  shall  undertake  to  have 
this  thoroughly  screened,  bearing  in  mind 
the  suggestions  he  has  made?  I  am  quite 
incompetent  to  argue  this  because  this  sounds 
to  me  like  a  purely  legal  matter,  quite  beyond 
my  ability. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  flexible,  but  my  friend, 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  is  re- 
calcitrant. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  disturbed  by  this  section.  We  have 
suddenly  again  discovered  the  superintendent 
of  insurance. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  was  here  when  we  debated  the 
estimates  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart),  but  some  of  us  have  been  pretty 
unhappy  about  the  conduct  of  that  office 
over  many  years.  We  do  not  think  it  has 
been  anything  more  than  a  rubber  stamp. 
There  has  never  been  any  power  given  to 
that  office  to  control  anything,  there  has 
been  no  power  to  fix  rates.  There  has  been 
no  real  investigative  power  given  to  that 
branch,  and  suddenly  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  is  being  given  power  to  suspend 
or  cancel  licences  if  a  carrier  is  not  operating 
in  the  public  interest. 

It  occurs  to  me,  and  it  worries  me  very 
much,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  superintendent 
is  suddenly  going  to  be  given  a  type  of 
responsibility  that  he  has  never  had  before. 
He  probably  does  not  have  a  staff  to  investi- 
gate in  relation  to  the  matters  which  are 
going  to  come  to  his  concern  and  he  is  being 
given  really  no  terms  of  reference.  What  he 
may  think  is  not  in  the  public  interest  may  be 
that  they  do  not  use  the  right  colour 
stationery,  they  might  not  have  the  proper 
offices,  they  may  have  their  policy  printed  on 
too  many  pages.  Who  knows  what  is  in  the 
public  interest? 


I  would  like  to  know  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  what  investigations  or  what 
liaison  he  had  with  his  colleague,  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  insofar  as  the  use  of  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  in  this  regard 
before  this  section  was  written  into  his  Act. 
That  is  point  number  one. 

The  second  point  is:  What  is  meant  by  "in 
the  public  interest"?  Surely  if  you  are  giving, 
again  to  a  nameless,  faceless  civil  servant— 
and  let  us  face  it,  that  is  what  he  is,  he  is 
not  someone  whom  we  can  identify  here  as 
we  can  identify  my  hon.  friend,  the  Minister 
of  Health,  and  my  hon,  friend,  the  Attorney 
General,  he  is  a  civil  servant  who  is  tucked 
away  somewhere  in  the  back  offices,  called 
the  superintendent.  You  are  saying,  "Mr. 
Superintendent,  is  this  or  is  tliis  not  in  the 
public  interest?"  What  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister mean  by  the  public  interest?  What  does 
the  carrier  mean? 

Let  us  be  fair  to  these  carriers.  Is  the 
carrier  suddenly  going  to  be  faced  with  the 
sort  of  decision  that  we  see  from  the  liquor 
licence  board:  "Your  licence  is  refused 
for  good  and  abundant  reasons;  yours  very 
truly,  signed,  chairman."  Or:  "Your  hcence 
Mr.  Carrier,  is  suspended  because  it  is  not 
in  the  public  interest  that  you  carry  on  any 
longer."  Or  is  there  going  to  be  some  com- 
pulsion upon  the  superintendent  to  say:  "It 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  because  you  are 
not  paying  your  claims  or  because  you  are 
breaking  a  statute";  or  because  you  are  doing 
something?  I  get  very  worried,  and  I  think 
we  should  all  concern  ourselves  very  seriously, 
with  giving  powers  to  civil  servants  over 
whom  the  Legislature  has  no  control,  powers 
to  take  people  out  of  business  for  a  matter 
that  is  or  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

What  does  the  hon.  Minister  mean  by 
saying,  "It  is  in  the  public  interest"? 

Second,  and  equally  important,  the  point 
that  I  mentioned  first:  What  new  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  improve  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  insurance  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  cope  with  this?  On  the 
past  record  of  performance  of  that  office,  I 
am  not  satisfied  it  can  cope  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
say  that  we  had  liaison  with  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General  through  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance,  who  represented  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  in  all  our  discussions 
and  deliberations  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill. 

Again,  I  cannot  argue  too  vigorously  with 
my  hon.  friend  because  some  of  these  things 
are  points  of  law  with  which  again,  I  repeat, 
it  is  quite  beyond  my  power  to  cope.  But  I 
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believe— I  am  just  checking  this  now— I 
beheve  that  the  superintendent  has  power  to 
cancel  licences  already  inherent  in  the  law 
that  he  administers.  However,  I  will  get  this 
verified.  Then,  of  course,  in  subsection  2, 
the  company  or  corporation  whose  licence 
has  been  cancelled  does  have  an  appeal  to 
the  supreme  court,  although  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  has  raised  some  questions  which 
are  obviously  in  his  mind  concerning  that 
section. 

What  is  in  the  public  interest?  The  first 
thing  that  I  can  think  of  is  that,  if  a  carrier 
licensed  under  this  Act  should  say  to  the 
subscriber,  "I  cannot  sell  you  a  standard 
contract,"  this,  of  course,  is  completely  and 
diametrically  contrary  to  the  Act.  Or  if  he 
should  do  certain  things  that  he  is  not 
allowed  to  do;  if,  for  instance,  he  should 
write  something  into  the  standard  contract 
which  is  completely  forbidden.  He  must  not 
bring  anything  into  the  standard  contract. 
He  can  sell  whatever  additional  provisions 
he  cares  to,  but  they  must  be  attached  as 
riders   and  not  written  into  the  contract. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  with  my  hon.  friend  up 
to  that  point.  If  the  carrier  is  in  obvious 
breach  of  the  statute,  there  should  be  power, 
that  is  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  These  are  the  things 
that  we  are  most  concerned  about  being  not 
in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  just  been  given 
The  Insurance  Act,  chapter  190,  section  10: 
The  duty  of  determining  the  right  of 
any  insurer  in  Ontario  to  be  licensed  under 
this  Act,  devolves  upon  the  superintendent, 
subject  to  appeal  as  hereinafter  provided, 
but  nothing  in  this  section  affects  the  right 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  or 
the  Minister  to  suspend  or  cancel  any 
licence  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
under  this  Act. 

Apparently  the  power  to  cancel  rests  with 
the  Minister,  who  in  this  case  would  be  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Singer:  "In  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  under  this  Act";  I  did  not  hear  the 
words,  "if  they  deem  it  in  the  public 
interest." 

"The  authority  under  the  Act,"  and  that  is 
a  very  different  thing  than  being  what  some- 
body believes,  particularly  the  superintendent 
believes,  is  in  the  public  interest;  very 
different. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  appeal  as  laid 
down: 

The  applicant  for  licence  who  deems 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the 
superintendent  may  appeal  therefrom  to 
the  court  of  appeal. 

Not  to  the  supreme  court. 

The  practice  and  procedure  upon  and  in 
relation  to  the  appeal  shall  be  the  same  as 
from  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  an  action. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  interrupt  my  hon. 
friend  at  that  point?  Perhaps  I  am  getting  a 
little  too  technical  and  legal,  but  if  I  could 
address  my  remarks  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
General. 

At  this  point  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  just  read  the  section,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  power  to  revoke  lies 
not  with  the  superintendent  but  lies  with  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  who  is  at 
least  politically  responsible  and  the  superin- 
tendent is  not.  It  lies  with  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  the  extent  of  powers 
gi\'en  in  the  Act. 

I  am  open  to  correction,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  words,  "in  the  public  interest,"  are 
a  part  of  the  contemplation  of  the  terms  of 
The  Insurance  Act.  This  is  where  I  get  very 
concerned  about  it,  because  you  are  doing 
two  things  that  are  very  different.  You  are 
giving  the  power  to  cancel  to  the  superin- 
tendent, who  is  a  civil  servant,  not  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  who  is  at 
least  politically  responsible.  You  are  using 
the  words,  "in  the  public  interest,"  which  I 
do  not  think  are  in  The  Insurance  Act.  If  I 
am  wrong  in  that,  perhaps  my  friend,  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  could  elucidate. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  first  of  all  to 
support  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  in  his 
explanation  and  to  confirm  that  the  Act  was 
reviewed  by  the  superintendent  of  insurance. 
I  personally  had  the  opportunity  to  scan  it, 
of  course,  when  it  was  being  considered  as 
legislation  and  I  was  aware  of  the  clause 
which  we  are  discussing,  section  10. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  very  capably 
defined  what  might  be  a  definition  of  what  is 
in  the  public  interest  or  what  is  not  in  the 
public  interest.  It  came  rather  as  a  surprise 
to  me  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  complaining  about  the  power  being 
given  to  superintendents.  If  I  recall  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  not  too  long  ago,  he 
was  complaining  that  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  did  not  have  power  enough  in  our 
Insurance  Act. 
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Mr.  Singer:  If  he  is  going  to  have  any 
power,  he  is  going  to  have  power  to  fix 
rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  true  that  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance  under  this  Act  may 
cancel  the  Hcence  of  the  carrier  of  the  in- 
surance. There  is  an  appeal,  as  the  section 
reads: 

—to  the  supreme  court  which  may  direct 
and  may,  upon  cause,  make  an  order  direct- 
ing the  superintendent  to  remove  the  sus- 
pension or  withdraw  the  cancellation. 

I  would  simply  say  that  while  there  is  minis- 
terial responsibility  in  The  Insurance  Act  and 
different  procedures  here,  there  is  ample  safe- 
guard and  this,  I  think,  makes  for  an  admin- 
istrative procedure  which  does  not  need, 
when  there  is  this  safeguard,  to  come  up  to 
the  Minister  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman  why  there  should  not  be  a 
further  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal?  Suppos- 
ing an  insurance  company  had  $3  million  in 
premiums;  it  is  a  pretty  serious  thing  for 
them  to  have  their  licence  cancelled.  Why 
should  they  not  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  court  of  appeal?  Why  should  they  be  at 
the  whim  of  a  judge  whose  wife,  perhaps, 
shouted  at  him  as  he  was  going  out  the  door 
in  the  morning  and  he  was  in  no  mood  to 
listen  to  the  pleas  of  counsel?  He  says  that 
he  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  this 
and  affirms  the  order  of  the  superintendent. 
Why  should  they  be  stopped  short  at  the 
door  of  the  court  of  appeal?  I  have  been  in 
court  sometimes  when  I  have  said  to  the 
judge,  "I  can  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal"; 
and  they  are  offended  because  I  say  it.  I  said 
to  one  recently,  "The  court  of  appeal  is  a 
respectable  body;  what  is  wrong  with  my 
saying  I  will  go  to  the  court  of  appeal?  I  will 
be  in  good  company  with  them."  What  is  the 
fear  of  legislative  counsel  of  the  court  of 
appeal?  Why  do  they  deny  access  to  the 
court?  Those  judges  get  paid  $25,000  a  year 
and  the  chief  justice  gets  more,  to  hear 
cases,  and  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more 
serious  than  the  cancellation  of  a  licence  of 
an  insurance  company  that  has  $2  million  or 
$3  million  of  premiums  in  force,  to  bring  to 
the  court  of  appeal  and,  indeed,  right  on  to 
the  top— to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  It 
is  serious  enough.  Why  wrap  it  up  in  this 
obscurantism,  of  "cause  being  shown."  If  I 
were  writing  this— I  will  be  presumptuous— 
if  I  were  writing  this,  subsection  2  would  say 
this: 

Any  carrier  whose  licence  under  this  Act 
is  suspended,  may  appeal  from  the  sus- 
pension to  the  court  of  appeal. 


In  the  criminal  code,  as  my  hon.  friend  said, 
an  accused  person  who  is  convicted  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal.  It  does 
not  say  what  the  court  of  appeal  has  to  do; 
it  does  not  say  that  cause  has  to  be  shown  or 
stipulate  any  of  the  conditions  for  granting 
relief.  It  just  says,  "may  appeal  to  the  court 
of  appeal"  against  his  conviction.  That  would 
be  the  simple  language  that  I  would  employ 
here:  "—may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  court 
of  appeal."  We  do  not,  as  my  hon.  friend 
knows,  have  to  stipulate  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  because  there  are  provisions  for 
an  appeal  from  the  court  of  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Cauda.  I  would  not  deny 
these  insurance  companies— somebody  will  get 
the  impression  that  we  are  against  insurance 
companies,  when  we  are  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  interesting  discussion.  However,  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  we  might  rise.  We  will 
consider  this  question.  The  point  the  hon. 
member  has  made  will  be  considered  in  order 
that  we  may  examine  this  section  and  see 
whether  it  really  does  achieve  what  we 
want.  I  notice  that  it  has  been  carefully 
drawn,  and  despite  the  thought  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  that  there  are  in- 
dividual judges  who  with  any  degree  of 
regularity  at  all,  would  be  affected  in  their 
judgment  by  what  their  wives  said  to  them 
when  they  left  the  house— if  we  were  to 
adopt  that  argument  I  do  not  know  where  we 
would  ever  have  a  final  court  of  appeal. 
Inevitably  one  must  go  to  a  man— unless  we 
could  build  a  computer— who  would  not  be 
affected.  However,  we  will  commence  with 
section  10  when  we  resume  this  discussion. 

I  move  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
that  it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  progress 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  resume  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
will  deal  with  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.55  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Wednesday,  June  9,  1965 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  permission  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
a  national  educational  award  that  was  granted 
last  Friday  in  Ottawa. 

The  Henry  Marshall  Tory  award  was 
presented  by  the  Canadian  association  for 
adult  education  at  its  annual  meeting  to  the 
Quetico  conference  and  training  centre,  a 
residential  adult  education  centre  in  north- 
western Ontario.  The  Quetico  centre  is  at 
Kawene,  100  miles  west  of  the  Lakehead, 
near  the  entrance  of  Quetico  provincial  park. 

The  Tory  award  is  presented  to  organiza- 
tions in  recognition  of  distinguished  achieve- 
ment in  adult  education  in  Canada.  It  is 
awarded  in  honour  of  Dr.  Tory,  a  founder  of 
four  Canadian  universities  and  the  first  full- 
time  director  of  the  national  research  council. 
The  award  is  the  first  one  to  be  granted 
during  the  past  three  years. 

The  Quetico  centre  is  dedicated  to  the 
economic  and  cultural  growth  of  northwestern 
Ontario.  Its  programme  includes  courses  for 
management,  officers  of  community  and 
labour  organizations,  artists,  craftsmen,  the 
unemployed  and  Indians.  Thank  you. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  your  permission 
and  the  indulgence  of  hon.  members  to  make 
an  announcement  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  municipalities  and  their  ratepayers  located 
in  the  eastern  Niagara  region,  more  specifi- 
cally in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Welland. 
The  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  will 
recall  that  some  weeks  ago,  while  introduc- 
ing the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  I  announced  that  the 
department  hoped  to  undertake  a  series  of 
comprehensive     studies     of     municipal     and 


intermunicipal  problems  and  relationships  in 
certain  sections  of  the  province,  which  have 
been  experiencing  during  the  past  few  years 
extensive  urban  growth  and  development 
where  there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  con- 
cern with  the  complexity  and  urgency  of  the 
resulting  municipal  problems,  and,  more 
particularly,  the  basic  question  whether  the 
existing  structure  of  local  government  in  these 
areas  could  be  expected  to  deal  adequately 
with  both  present  and  future  needs. 

One  of  the  regions  then  mentioned  was 
the  eastern  Niagara  region  where,  within  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Welland,  there  are 
now  three  rapidly  growing  cities  of  St. 
Catharines,  Niagara  Falls  and  Welland,  with 
the  town  of  Port  Colborne  due  to  be  elevated 
to  the  status  of  a  city  on  January  1,  1966, 
together  with  five  other  towns,  three  villages 
and  14  townships  and  the  two  administrative 
counties,  with  a  total  population  of  about 
300,000  people.  Some  two  years  ago  these 
municipalities,  in  recognition  of  growing  con- 
cern with  the  problems  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, formed  an  intermunicipal  research 
committee,  which  resulted  in  the  production  by 
Dr.  Henry  Mayo,  senior  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
of  a  preliminary  report  strongly  recommend- 
ing the  undertaking  of  a  full-scale  review  of 
municipal  and  intermunicipal  relationships  in 
this  important  section  of  the  province,  which 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  both  the 
municipalities  and  the  government  of  the 
province  in  the  consideration  of  any  possible 
changes  in  the  existing  structure. 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of  meetings  and 
consultations  with  representatives  of  all  the 
municipalities  in  the  area,  including  a  meet- 
ing over  which  I  presided  in  Niagara  Falls 
on  April  28,  1965— which  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  municipalities 
concerned— I  am  now  satisfied  that  there  is 
widespread  local  support  for  the  undertaking 
and  that  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
project  is  now  justified.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  I  have  been  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Mayo,  himself,  as 
chief  commissioner,  and  I  propose  to  appoint 
as  assistant  commissioner,  Mr.  C.  Frank 
Moore,  QC,  a  veteran  municipal  lawyer,  who, 
owing  to  his  experience  at  one  time  as  Crown 
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attorney  for  the  county  of  York,  subsequently, 
as  the  head  of  the  legal  department  of  the 
township  of  North  York  and  as  solicitor  for 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
imtil  his  retirement  in  1963,  is  highly  quali- 
fied, in  my  opinion,  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution,  in  the  light  of  his  legal  knowl- 
edge and  administrative  experience,  to  the 
work  of  the  commission. 

Professor  Mayo  is  the  author  of  various 
books,  including.  An  Introduction  to  Demo- 
cratic Theory,  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  1961.  He  has 
written  many  articles  on  local  government 
and  in  1955  and  1956  was  the  technical 
advisor  to  the  Royal  commission  on  metro- 
politan development  in  Alberta.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  council  on  urban 
and  regional  research.  Dr.  Mayo  already  has 
a  substantial  knowledge  of  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  this  particular  area  and  has  made 
many  valuable  contributions  in  his  speeches 
and  articles  to  an  understanding  of  what 
may  be  called  regional  government  problems 
of  the  type  which  appear  to  be  developing  in 
this  and  other  areas  of  the  province. 

The  commission  will  be  assisted  by  an 
adequate  research  staff,  specially  assigned  to 
the  project,  headed  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Finnis, 
MBE,  who  served  for  four  years  as  a  muni- 
cipal research  associate  with  the  Canadian 
tax  fovmdation  and  more  recently  has  acted 
as  research  director  and  secretary  of  the 
Royal  commission  on  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Both  the  terms  of  reference  and  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  adopted  in  the  Niagara  region 
review  will  be  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  followed  with  my  approval  in  the 
Ottawa,  Eastview  and  Carleton  county  local 
government  review  which  was  organized 
approximately  a  year  ago  and  is  expected 
to  complete  its  work  and  bring  in  a  report  in 
the  near  future. 

The  commission  will  also  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  existing  Niagara 
peninsula  intermunicipal  committee  which 
was,  to  a  large  extent,  responsible  for  the 
stimulation  of  local  interest  in  the  project. 
This  committee  comprises  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  two  county  councils  and  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  three  cities. 
The  arrangements  for  meeting  the  cost  of  the 
project  will  be  similar  to  those  made  in  the 
Ottawa  and  Carleton  coimty  review,  under 
which  the  total  cost  will  be  temporarily 
financed  by  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  survey 
the  municipalities  will  be  required  to  re- 
imburse the  province  for  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost,   which   amount   they   will   share   among 


themselves  in  any  manner  they  may  consider 
equitable. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
experience  gained  in  the  Ottawa  and  Carleton 
county  review,  the  proposed  review  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  August,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  47th  order.  The 
committee  of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  A.  W. 
Downer  in  the  chair. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  INSURANCE 
( continued ) 

On   section    10: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart)  has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
overnight,  or  with  the  morning  coffee,  our 
suggestion   to   amend   this   section? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  respect  to  section  10,  when 
the  debate  was  adjourned  yesterday  the 
question  had  been  raised  in  the  matter  of 
appeal  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  The 
hon.  member  for  Downs  view  (Mr.  Singer),  I 
believe,  was  somewhat  concerned  with  the 
use  of  the  expression  "in  the  public  interest." 

I  was  actually  prepared  to  answer  the  con- 
cern of  the  hon.  member  at  the  time,  when 
the  debate  adjourned.  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  it  now,  if  I  might. 

On  the  question  of  appeal,  which  was 
raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury:  I 
think  I  should  draw  his  attention  to  the  Act 
on  the  statutes  of  Ontario  known  as  The 
Judges'  Orders  Enforcement  Act,  which 
is  chapter  196  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  On- 
tario. That  statute  provides  in  section  3— that 
is  the  last  section  in  the  Act,  incidentally: 

An  appeal  lies  from  an  order  made  by  a 

judge  as  persona  designata  to  the  court  of 

appeal. 

—and  the  section  proceeds: 

(a)  if  the  right  of  appeal  is  given  by 
the  statute  under  which  the  judge  acted— 

that  does  not  apply  here: 

or  (b)  if  no  such  right  of  appeal  is  given, 
then  by  leave  of  the  judge  who  made  the 
order,  or  by  leave  of  the  court  of  appeal. 

—so  that  The  Judges'  Orders  Enforcement  Act 
does  provide  for  a  right  of  appeal  where  the 
original  appeal  is  to  a  judge  as  persona 
designata,  by  leave  of  the  judge  or  by  leave 
of  the  court  of  appeal. 
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My  submission  is  that  in  section  10  of  Bill 
136  the  designation  there  is  to  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  I  would  sumbit  that  is 
persona  designata.  If  there  is  any  question 
on  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  an  appeal  to  a 
judge  as  persona  designata,  then  I  would 
refer  the  hon,  member  to  The  Judicature  Act 
and  to  section  26  thereof,  which  reads: 

Except  where  it  is  otherwise  provided 
by  statute,  subject  to  the  rules  regulating 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  appeals 
may  be  brought,  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
court  of  appeal  from  any  judgment,  order 
or  decision  of  a  judge  of  the  high  court 
in  chambers  that  finally  disposes  of  any 
cause  or  matter. 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  if  it  is  persona  designata 
you  have  The  Judges'  Orders  Enforcement 
Act;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not,  and  the 
hon.  member  feels  it  is  not,  then  he  has 
section  26  of  The  Judicature  Act,  which  pro- 
vides a  right  of  appeal. 

1  think  that  should  effectively  dispose  of 
any  concern  that  there  is  not  the  fullest  right 
of  being  able  to  carry  the  matter  on  up  to 
the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

On  the  question  of  public  interest,  I  wish 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  were  here. 
I  think  I  should  say  to  him  that  this  is  the 
formula,  this  is  the  language,  which  we  use 
now  in  numerous  Acts;  that  expression  is  a 
very  common  one.  I  should  just  like  to  make 
reference  to  it  in  a  number  of  cases. 

The  Private  Investigators  Act,  in  section  14 
—these  are  Acts  which  have  been  passed  by 
this  Legislature  and  most  of  them  fairly 
recently— says: 

The  registrar  may,  after  giving  the 
licencee  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  sus- 
pend or  cancel  licence  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  registrar  to  do  so  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

That   is   The    Private    Investigators   Act,   the 
recent  one. 
/Again  in  section  8: 

The  registrar  shall  issue  a  licence  or 
renewal  of  a  licence  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  registrar,  the  proposed  licensing  is 

•  not  against  the  public  interest. 

Another  use  of  the  same  expression. 

The  Collection  Agencies  Act,  which  was 
debated  by  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature, :  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  took  part  in  that  debate,  says  in 
section  4: 

•  The    registrar    may,     after    giving    the 
licensee  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  sus- 

\pend  or  cancel  licence  where  in  the  opinion 


a  term  or  condition  upon  which  the  licence 
was  granted  or  where  in  his  opinion  to  do 
so  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Actually,    we    use    the    term    "in   the    public 

interest"    and    also    the    expression    "in    his 

opinion." 

In  The  Mortgage  Brokers  Registration  Act, 

in  section  3: 

Sec.  3,  ss  5:  The  registrar  shall  grant 
registration  or  renewal  of  registration  to 
an  applicant  where  the  proposed  registra- 
tion is  not  against  the  public  interest. 

In  The  Ontario  Energy  Board  Act,  section  39: 
Where,  after  the  hearing,  the  board  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  line  or  station  is  in  the  public 
interest,  it  may  make  an  order  granting 
leave  to  construct  the  line  or  station. 

The   Real  Estate   and   Business   Brokers   Act, 

section  5   (7): 

The  registrar  may,  after  giving  the  reg- 
istrant an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  suspend 
or  cancel  a  registration  for  the  breach  or 
term  of  condition  on  which  the  registration 
was  granted,  or  where  in  his  opinion  to  do 
so  is  in  the  public  interest. 

In  The  Securities  Act,  and  this,  I  think,  shall 

be  my  last  example.  Section  6: 

The  director,  after  giving  the  registrant 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  shall  suspend 
or  cancel  any  registration  where  in  his 
opinion  such  action  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. But  where  the  granting  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  would  in  his  opinion  be 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  he  may 
suspend   any   registration,    etc. 

The  expression  is  used  twice  in  the  same 
section:  "prejudicial  to  the  public  interest" 
and  "in  the  public  interest." 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  we  had  to  suspend  the 
director. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  One  final  example:  The 
Used  Car  Dealers  Act,  section  4: 

The  registrar  may  grant  registration  or, 
renewal  of  registration  to  an  applicant 
where  the  proposed  registration  is  not 
against  the  public  interest. 

Now  all  these  Acts  are  fairly  recent. 

The  hon.  member  who  raised  the  point 
surely,  if  he  is  not  aware,  should  have  been 
aware;  and  I  am  sure  he  perused  these  Acts 
carefully.  I  merely  take  this  occasion  to  point 
out  that  it  is  an  expression  that  has  been  used 
frequently  in  much  of  our  recent  legislation, 
and  I  think  that  surely  he  must  have  had  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek  when  he  took  the  time 
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of  the  House  to  debate  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,   "in   die  pubhc  interest." 

I  might  further  say,  with  respect  to  section 
10,  that  the  language  of  section  10,  sub- 
section 2,  is  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
language  of  section  11  of  The  Nurses  Act, 
which  is  chapter  90  of  the  Statutes  of 
Ontario,  1961-62.  If  you  look  at  section  10 
of  the  bill  which  is  before  you,  Bill  136,  and 
subsection  2  thereof,  you  might  compare  it 
with  this  language  which  is  section  11  of 
The  Nurses  Act: 

If    the    council    refuses    or    neglects    to 

register  a  person,  a  person  aggrieved  may 

apply- 

and  this  is  the  language  that  is  so  similar: 
—to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  who, 
upon  due  cause  shown,  may  make  an  order 
directing  the  council  to  grant  the  registra- 
tion, renew  the  registration,  remove  the 
suspension  or  withdraw  the  cancellation, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  may  make  such 
other  order  as  is  warranted  by  the  fact— 

You  will  see  that  the  language  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  subsection  2  of  section  10;  again 
I  simply  point  out  that  this  is  an  Act,  The 
Nurses  Act,  on  our  statute  books,  using 
language  which  is  on  all-fours  with  that  of 
section  10,  subsection  2,  of  the  bill  under 
discussion. 

I  trust  that  will  clear  up  the  points  which 
have  been  raised.  I  think,  therefore,  that  no 
amendment  should  be  necessary  to  section  10. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  ask  your  indulgence, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  an  additional  com- 
ment. I  did  not  raise  anything  about  the 
public  interest,  or  ask  for  the  definition  of  it, 
which  I  know  to  be  a  common  enough 
expression  in  the  statutes.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  this  matter  of  appeals.  It 
does  appear  to  me,  and  I  am  convinced  be- 
yond all  peradventure,  that  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  have  so  got  their  backs  up 
about  the  criticism  coming  from  the  Opposi- 
tion that  they  have  become  absolutely 
inflexible  about  any  change.  Remarkably,  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  gets  up  this  morning 
and  tells  us  that  there  are  two  possible  inter- 
pretations to  subsection  2;  that  to  me  is 
deliberate  obscurantism.  That  is  inviting 
litigation,  inviting  arguments  by  people  who 
have  to  make  use  of  this  section. 

I  take  it  that  one  will  argue  that  a  supreme 
court  judge  is  persona  designata,  though  I 
always  thought  that  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  person  acting  persona  designata,  was  the 
use  of  the  article,  "the."  When  they  say 
"the  county  court  judge,"  he  is  an  identifiable 
person.    There  is  only  one  person  who  can 


fit  that  description,  "the  county  court  judge." 
When  you  say  you  use  the  indefinite  article, 
the  "supreme  court  judge,"  then  you  are 
referring  to,  I  think  it  is,  24  people— the  chief 
justice  and  the  23  puisne  judges.  Accordingly 
it  is  not  held  to  be  persona  designata. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General,  having  dealt 
with  that  branch,  refers  to  The  Judicature 
Act  and  the  section  with  which  I  am,  and 
have  been,  familiar,  and  says  that  an  appeal 
may  lie  from  a  judge  in  chambers.  How  do 
I  know  that,  in  the  first  application  that  is 
brought  under  this  section,  the  person  sitting 
in  chambers  will  not  take  the  position  that  it 
is  a  matter  that  ought  to  come  on  in  weekly 
court?  And  accordingly,  if  it  is  to  be  heard  in 
weekly  court,  then  that  section  of  The 
Judicature  Act  does  not  apply. 

If  the  hon.  Attorney  General,  to  measure 
him  by  his  words,  is  concerned  about  grant- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal  from 
the  order  of  the  superintendent,  then  why 
not  say  so  in  simple  language?  Why  not  go 
directly  to  the  court  of  appeal?  It  is  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  exercise  the  talents  of  three 
men  instead  of  one,  and  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  well  knows  that  if  this  comes  on  in 
chambers  or  in  weekly  court,  the  applicant 
is  faced  with  perhaps  a  morning  or  a  day 
in  which  20,  30  or  40  other  matters  are  being 
dealt  with  in  chambers  or  in  weekly  court. 

It  becomes  questionable  therefore,  whether 
the  judge  sitting  in  chambers  or  in  weekly 
court  has  the  time  to  apply  himself  to  the 
serious  problems  that  might  arise  under  this 
subsection. 

All  we  are  asking  for  over  here  are  two 
things,  commonsense  and  justice.  I  think  it 
is  eminently  good  commonsense  that  such  a 
serious  exercise  of  powers  as  is  granted  by 
this  Legislature  to  the  superintendent  ought 
to  be  reviewed  promptly  by  judges  in  the 
highest  court  of  judicature  in  Ontario,  that  is 
to  say,  the  court  of  appeal. 

I  have  become  aware  over  the  last  few 
years  that  the  civil  service,  the  bureaucracy, 
does  not  like  the  courts.  This  government, 
and  the  bureaucracy  which  serves  it,  show 
evidence  that  they  want  to  keep  away  from 
the  courts.  They  are  not  married  to  the  idea 
of  granting  easy  appeals  to  the  courts.  They 
do  not  like  to  be  in  the  courts.  Indeed,  in 
the  last  few  years  in  the  legal  bills  committee 
we  have  seen  example  after  example  of 
statutes  coming  in,  the  stimulus  coming  from 
the  bureaucracy,  to  give  them  the  privilege 
of  not  appearing  in  the  courts  as  witnesses. 
They  do  not  even  like  to  go,  and  we  have 
seen  this  phase  come  in  that  they  cannot  be 
subpoenaed    as   witnesses   and   produce    any 
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documents  unless  the  Minister  gives  his 
permission.  The  McRuer  commission  is  hear- 
ing representations  from  many  sectors  about 
easy  appeals,  and  almost  all  of  the  representa- 
tions to  the  commission  say  that  there  ought 
to  be  easy  appeals  to  the  courts  from  the 
administrative  decisions,  except  in  respect  of 
two  or  three  boards— the  labour  relations 
board  and  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
are  two  of  the  ones  most  frequently 
mentioned. 

I  really  question  that  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown 
in  the  province,  should  get  up  and  deliber- 
ately point  to  obscure  language  in  a  sub- 
section of  an  Act  that  this  Legislature  is 
asked  to  pass.  We  are  the  lawmakers.  You 
would  not  know  it,  that  the  108  that  sit  here, 
are  the  lawmakers  and  our  word  is  final.  There 
is  no  body  superior  to  us  in  this  province.  We 
are  not,  and  I  emphasize— at  least  I  am  not, 
and  I  speak  for  myself;  I  am  not  subject  to 
the  whims  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

I  have  my  democratic  rights,  and  indeed 
they  are  of  very  high  order.  Having  been  sent 
here  by  80,000  people,  I  have  my  right  to 
make  my  observations  about  what  this 
supreme  law-making  body  should  do  and 
what  it  should  state  in  the  statutes  of  this 
province.  I  regret  that  the  chief  law  officer 
of  the  Crown  gets  up  in  this  House  and  points 
to  a  section,  makes  an  explanation,  which 
invites  litigation  and  expense  and  incon- 
venience and  annoyance  and  frustration  in 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  a  simple 
principle.  If  you  believe  in  appeal,  then  say 
so.  Put  it  in  two  lines,  instead  of  putting  it  in 
six.  If  you  want  an  appeal  on  the  merits,  say 
so.  Do  not  use  obscure  language,  like  "upon 
cause  shown."  I  do  not  even  know  what  that 
means. 

If  a  client  came  in  to  me,  the  president  of 
Excelsior  Life  Insurance,  if  there  is  such  a 
company,  and  said  to  me:  "Sopha  what  does 
that  mean?"  I  would  have  to  tell  him:  "Well, 
it  may  mean  this  and  may  mean  a  second 
thing,  and  it  may  mean  a  third  thing.  It  will 
depend  who  we  get  in  weekly  court." 

I  would  have  to  tell  him  if  we  got  Mr. 
Justice  Gale,  the  chief  justice  of  the  high 
court,  then  he  would  be  of  a  temperament, 
because  he  has  shown  it,  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  review  the  exercise  of  discretion  of 
the  superintendent  most  readily.  That  is  Mr. 
Justice  Gale's  intellectual  predilection.  He 
believes  in  reviewing  the  bureaucracy.  But  I 
would  have  to  tell  him,  if  we  got  Mr.  Justice 
X,  and  I  will  not  give  a  name,  he  would  be 
most  reluctant  to  review  it.  He  might  say  to 
us,  you  have  to  show  me  some  place  where 
there  is  a  flagrant  miscarriage  of  justice  here. 


You  have  to  show  me  where  the  superin- 
tendent went  wrong.  You  have  to  show  a  bias 
on  his  part.  You  have  to  show  a  failure  to 
adjudicate  on  the  issue. 

Of  course,  you  are  unable  to  do  it.  You 
cannot  do  it.  You  do  not  know  the  considera- 
tions upon  which  the  superintendent  decided, 
because  he  does  not  say  so.  He  does  not  have 
to  say  so,  this  statute  does  not  make  him 
say  so. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  what  those  words 
mean;  but  I  say  finally,  if  you  want  a  review 
on  the  merits  of  the  decision,  that  is  to  say,  the 
taking  of  evidence  afresh,  then  say  so  in  the 
statute  and  give  a  free  rein  to  the  judge  in 
the  high  court,  though  I  interpolate  that  I 
would  not  even  allow  the  appeal  to  the  judge 
of  the  high  court.  I  would  go  directly  to  the 
court  of  appeal,  as  we  do  from  the  municipal 
board.  The  municipal  board  decides  many 
weighty  and  important  matters.  We  do  not 
fool  around  with  a  puisne  judge  of  the  high 
court.  We  go  directly  from  the  municipal 
board  to  the  court  of  appeal.  Why  not  here? 

Say  a  company  has  $7  million  in  premiums 
in  force.  Along  comes  the  superintendent  and 
says,  you  are  out  of  business.  It  is  going  to 
end  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  any- 
way. Why  have  the  intermediate  step  of  die 
judge  of  the  high  court  dealing  with  it?  Why 
not  save  a  little  time  and  money  and  eflFort  on 
the  part  of  counsel  and  the  executives  of  the 
insurance  company  and  go  directly  to  the 
court  of  appeal?  That  is  my  brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
suggest  that  the  hon.  member  seems  inclined 
to  misinterpret  any  statements  that  are  made 
for  clarification  of  this  section.  What  I  was 
trying  to  point  out  to  the  House  was  that 
there  was  ample  provision  for  appeal,  either 
under  The  Judges'  Orders  Enforcement  Act  or 
under  The  Judicature  Act,  either  way  that  one 
might  care  to  move. 

I  do  not  like  to  refer  to  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  as  a  puisne  judge  of 
the  supreme  court.  I  think  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  are  not  deserving  of  that; 
adjective. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  is  a  term  of— I  spelled 
it  out,  puisne. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh,  I  thought  you  were 

calling- 
Mr.    Sopha:    No,    puisne,    referring    to    a 

judge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  must  apologize  to  the 
hon.  member.  I  guess  your  pronunciation  and 
mine— 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  How 
do  you  pronounce  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  he  pronounces  it 
correctly  now.  However,  the  point  I  would 
like  to  make  is  that  you  can  go  on  to  the 
court  of  appeal,  and  I  shall  try  to  be  brief, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
—if  I  might  get  the  hon.  member's  attention, 
too,  as  well  as  that  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Not  every  case  would  go  to  the  court  of 
appeal  and  to  suggest  that  such  would  happen 
is  straining  certainty  and  making  a  situation 
which  I  think  is  unlikely  to  occur.  If  the 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  should  declare 
the  cancellation  to  be  wrongful  that,  I  would 
think,  would  put  an  end  to  it.  I  doubt  if  the 
superintendent  would  appeal  every  case  to 
the  court  of  appeal.  I  reject  the  suggestion 
that  the  section  should  provide  for  an  appeal 
immediately  to  the  court  of  appeal.  There 
are  some  statutes  which  do  so,  but  I  think  in 
a  situation  of  this  kind  the  appeal  to  the 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  having  made 
it  amply  clear  that  you  can  go  on  to  the 
court  of  appeal  should  surely  be  sufficient. 

I  would  like  to  refer  again  to  section  11  of 
The  Nurses  Act  which  perhaps  is  not  of  the 
same  stature  as  the  question  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  licence  of  an  insurance  carrier, 
but  the  language  is: 

—the  person  may  apply  to  a  judge  of  the 

supreme     court     who,     upon     due     cause 

sh  own- 
Now  surely  that  language  is  not  so  difficult 
to  understand;  that  if  an  appealing  person 
shows  cause,  as  the  language  is  used  here, 
they  make  an  order  for  the  registration  to  be 
restored,  and  so  on. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  more  simple, 
straightforward,  quick  procedure  for  allowing 
a  person  to  reach  a  review  of  a  superinten- 
dent's decision  than  is  laid  down  in  section 
10  of  this  Act. 

Section  10  agreed  to. 

On  section  11: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  under  section  11,  I 
would  be  very  interested  to  hear  why  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
decided  oil  $100. 

I  was  inquiring  from  one  of  my  colleagues 
who  is  learned  in  the  law  as  to  what  kind  of 
people  wotild  get  a  fine  of  $100  and  for  what 
kind  of  crime.  I  was  informed  that  some 
poor  soul  who  went  ovit  and  lifted  a  can  of 
fish  from  a  store  could  come  uo  before  the 


court  and  could  be  fined  $100;  for  impaired 
driving  the  fine  could  be  $100— no  matter 
what  your  financial  situation  is— and  when 
you  think  of  the  enormous  wealth  through 
the  profits  that  some  of  these  carriers  have 
been  making,  with  their  28  per  cent  reten- 
tion fee,  I  question,  sir,  who  decided  on  the 
$100?  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  who 
raised  this  as  the  maximum— why  should  it 
not  be  $500? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  tell  exactly  who 
suggested  it,  but  I  presume  it  was  the  law 
officers  who  were  guiding  us  in  drawing  this 
Act.  I  would  draw  your  attention,  sir,  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  $100  per  day  for  each  day 
on  which  the  carrier  continues  to  carry  on 
business.  In  addition  to  this,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  this  is  a  case  where  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  would  decide  that  this 
carrier  was  not  acting  in  the  public  interest 
and  he  would  very  promptly  lose  his  licence, 
which  is  about  the  most  severe  penalty  that 
could  be  imposed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Thompson:  To  follow  up  on  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  he  loses  his  licence,  what  be- 
comes the  situation  for  all  the  people  who 
have  paid  premiums  in  order  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  coverage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  covered  in  an- 
other section  of  the  Act.  They  must  be 
advised  of  their  rights  under  the  Act  to 
transfer  to  another  carrier  and  they  must  be 
refunded  pro  rata,  the  premium  that  they 
have  been  charged. 

Section  11  agreed  to. 

On  section  12: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  why 
this  section  12  does  not  go  on  to  say: 

—and  the  person,  servant  or  agent  of  the 
corporation  which  so  refuses  shall  be 
liable  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  of  not 
more  than  six  months. 

The  Summary  Convictions  Act  provides  that 
your  citizen,  John  Jones,  is  liable  to  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of,  I  think,  $500  and/or  six  months' 
imprisonment.  That  is  to  say,  he  can  be  both 
fined  and  imprisoned.  Why  a  special 
privilege  to  corporations?  Of  course,  that 
harks  back  to  the  special  place  that  corpora- 
tions have  had  in  our  society.  We  must  not 
put  the  director  of  a  corporation  in  jail, 
although  I  think  as  a  result  of  the  Windfall 
probe,  some  are  going  to  find  themselves 
there.  But  why  should  they  not— if  they 
deliberately  refuse  when,  they  ought  to  issue 
a  contract— why  should  they  not  go  to  jail 
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or  be  liable  to  go  to  jail,  so  that  they  will 
read  this  section  and  say,  "If  I  refuse  to  sell 
a  contract  to  Mary  Smith  here,  I  am  liable 
to  go  to  jail"?  If  an  ordinary  citizen  can  go 
to  jail,  why  not  a  person  acting  for  a  corpora- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  a 
corporation  in  jail.  I  do  not  know;  I  would 
have  to  depend  on  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
to  advise  us  as  to  whether  an  officer  of  a 
corporation  can  go  to  jail,  but  I  would  point 
out  that,  here  again,  the  stringent  penalty  is 
not  the  $500— and  we  seriously  considered 
making  it  $5,000  or  $25,000,  in  the  Hght  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  bodies  are  cor- 
porate bodies  with  large  resources.  The 
stringent  penalty  is  that  the  right  to  do  busi- 
ness can,  and  would  be  very  likely,  taken 
away  from  them  under  those  conditions.  If  a 
carrier  were  found  to  be  breaching  the  law 
as  laid  out  in  section  12,  I  am  quite  certain, 
sir,  that  I  would  consider  it  my  responsibility 
to  request  the  superintendent  of  insurance 
to  withdraw   this   corporation's   licence. 

As  far  as  its  relationship  to  The  Summary 
Convictions  Act  is  concerned,  I  am  afraid  I 
must  defer  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  for 
an  explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly, 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  is  again  stretch- 
ing language  when  he  says  in  wild  terms  that 
the  ordinary  citizen  goes  to  jail  for  this  sort 
of  thing.  The  ordinary  citizen  does  not  go  to 
jail  for  refusing  to  sell  a  piece  of  merchandise 
or  refusing  to  enter  into  a  contract.  An 
officer  or  director  of  a  corporation  can  be 
put  in  jail  and  is  put  in  jail  very  often, 
under  our  jurisprudence,  for  theft  or  fraud 
where  citizens  are  deprived  of  property  or 
their  rights;  but  refusal  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract is  not  a  criminal  offence  in  the  sense 
that  it  calls  for  a  person  to  lose  his  freedom 
and  be  thrown  in  jail.  The  penalty  here,  I 
suggest,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  has 
pointed  out,  is  ample  and  effective. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  raise  this  is  because  of  The 
Air  Pollution  Act  and  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  timid  to  say  toughly  and 
firmly,  "Start  cleaning  up  and  stop  fouling  the 
air."  When  we  asked  last  year  about  it,  there 
was  one  firm,  apparently,  that  had  been  fined, 
and  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  will  indeed 
mean  what  he  says,  that  he  will  indeed  be 
very  tough  with  these  people,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  fine,  but  far  more 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
cancelling  their  licences,  if  this  is  abused. 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  representa- 
tions made  by  my  hon.  friends  on  the  Liberal 
benches,  except  for  one  thing  and  that  is  that 
the  whole  section  is  just  window-dressing 
anyway.  I  doubt  if  there  will  ever  be  a 
charge  laid  or  a  conviction  registered  under 
the  section,  as  long  as  this  Act  is  in  force— 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  for  very  long. 

What  is  being  represented  to  the  public  is 
that  all  insurance  companies  must  have 
available  standards  contracts  and  standard 
co-insurance  contracts.  This  is  what  the  bill 
purports  to  say. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  buy  renewable 
term  insurance  from  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany that  does  not  feel  like  selling  it,  knows 
how  effective  such  availability  is.  They  all 
have  it  available,  but  they  will  get  their 
agents  to  tie  you  up  in  knots  and  take  you 
through  long,  long  harangues  about  the  vir- 
tues of  some  other  flossy  type  of  policy  with 
all  sorts  of  fine  print,  so  that  the  average 
purchasers  will  usually  give  up.  Either  he 
will  buy  what  they  want  to  palm  off  on  him 
or  he  will  try  to  go  somewhere  else. 

I  doubt  if  a  case  would  ever  arise  where 
a  prospective  purchaser  of  insurance  would 
get  a  clear-cut  refusal,  either  in  writing  or 
with  witnesses  present,  which  I  think  would 
be  necessary  if  a  charge  was  going  to  stand 
up  in  court.  He  would  just  get  the  old  run- 
around,  if  they  did  not  want  to  sell  the 
standard  contract  or  the  standard  co-insurance 
contract.  If  they  would  rather  promote  some 
other  type  of  contract  which  mainly  confused 
the  issue  for  the  consumer  and  led  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  getting  benefits  which  he 
probably  was  not  getting,  they  could  easily 
do  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  could 
stop  them.  Let  us  forget  the  myth  that  this 
section  in  the  bill  will,  in  fact,  require  a 
private  carrier  to  sell  one  of  these  contracts 
if  he  decides  he  does  not  want  to  sell  it.  By 
the  time  the  insurance  agent  gets  through 
befogging  the  issue,  the  prospective  customer 
will  not  know  what  has  been  offered  to  him 
or   what   has   been   refused. 

Section   12   agreed  to. 

On   section    13: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  two  comments  on  section  13,  both  of 
them  are  questions. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Act  does  not  provide 
any  penalty  for  a  carrier  who  attempts  to 
charge  a  subscription  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
plicable maximum  subscription  for  the  con- 
tract? It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  places  where 
a   penalty   should  be  imposed,   it   is  in  this 
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section.  Nowliere  else  in  the  Act  do  I  see 
any  penalty  or  any  effective  sanction  to  make 
certain  that  carriers  keep  within  the  maximum 
subscription    rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Section  10,  subsection  1. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Apart  from  the  suspension 
and  cancellation  of  the  licence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  a  pretty  heavy 
penalty.  That  is  pretty  drastic. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  you  contemplate  a  less 
drastic  penalty  being  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  might  be  worth 
thinking   about. 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  other  question  is  one 
that  has  concerned  me  and  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  raised  before:  the  difference 
between  two  persons  who  go  to  get  a  standard 
insurance  contract— who  go  to  the  same  car- 
rier and  apply  for  a  standard  insurance  con- 
tract. One  of  them  is  old  and  ill;  the  other 
one  is  young  and  well;  is  that  carrier  obligated 
to  issue  the  contract  at  the  identical  subscrip- 
tion rate  or  is  there  going  to  be  a  differential 
in  the  subscription  charged  for  a  standard 
contract  by  a  licensed  carrier  depending  upon 
tlie  physical  health  of  the  applicant,  his  age, 
or  any  other  factors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  I  understand  my  hon. 
friend  correctly,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  again 
I  would  point  out  that  premium  rates  now 
prevailing  will  apply,  in  the  case  of  standard 
contracts,  to  people  for  whom  there  is  no 
reason  to  charge  the  maximum  premium.  The 
maximum  premium  will  only  apply  to  those 
wlu),  because  of  age  or  state  of  past  or  present 
health,  are  considered  high  insurance  risks. 
This  is  the  very  important  feature  of  this 
bill:  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  rates 
being  now  charged. 

I  tliink  I  read  into  the  record  yesterday, 
sir,  the  experiences  met  with  in  Alberta  where 
this  has  been  in  effect.  It  has  been  their  find- 
ing, specifically  documented,  that  fewer  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  people  applying  came 
under  the  maximum  premium  rate.  We  will 
find  that  this  will  obtain  to  a  far  lesser 
degree  in  Ontario  because,  as  I  already 
pointed  out,  a  very  large  percentage  of  those 
in  tlie  group,  who  will  be  totally  or  partially 
supported  by  government,  will  come  in  this 
high-cost  risk  group.  Therefore  the  number 
of  high-cost  risks  left  to  be  spread  over  all 
of  the  insurance  base  will  be  relatively  low. 
I  think  this  should  answer  the  question  for 
the   hon.   member. 


Mr.  Renwick:  If  I  understand  this  cor- 
rectly, then  the  issuance  of  standard  medical 
insurance  contracts  is  going  to  have  no  bear- 
ing whatsoever  on  tlie  group  insurance 
principle.  The  principle  of  this  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  group  insurance;  it  is 
purely  an  individual  application  for  an  insur- 
ance coverage  and  so  long  as  the  carrier 
keeps  within  the  maximum  rate  that  is 
imposed,  or  which  is  prescribed,  he  can 
charge  any  number  of  variable  rates  despite 
the  fact  that  provision  is  made  for  Medical 
Carriers  Incorporated  to  have  a  pooling 
arrangement. 

I  was  obviously  labouring  under  a  mis- 
apprehension because  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  with  the  number  of  licensed  carriers 
who  are  going  to  be  issuing  policies,  with  the 
ability  of  those  licensed  carriers  to  have  a 
pooling  arrangement,  the  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  regardless  of  their  age, 
physical  or  mental  infirmities,  were  going  to 
at  least  have  the  benefit  under  this  scheme 
of  being  considered  as  members  of  a  group; 
and  that  therefore  the  rate  which  any  indi- 
vidual person  was  going  to  have  to  pay 
was  going  to  be  a  rate  similar  to  that  which 
any  other  person  in  the  province  would  pay, 
and  would  not  be  related  in  any  way  to  his 
age,  or  physical  or  mental  infirmity. 

The  reason  this  concerns  me,  of  course,  is 
that  it  is  the  very  people  who,  because  of 
age,  or  physical  or  mental  infirmity,  are  going 
to  have  more  difficulty  in  paying  their 
premiums  who,  under  tliis  bill,  are  going  to 
be  the  persons  who  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
higher  rates  than  persons  who  have  no  mental 
or  physical  disability.  I  would  like  the  hon. 
Minister  to  comment,  because  it  obviously 
escaped  my  attention  until  just  recently  that 
the  group  principle  is  completely  denied  in 
the  plan  this  government  is  putting  forward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  group  principle  cannot  apply  in  this 
plan  because  this  does  apply  to  individuals 
seeking  insurance  coverage.  The  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  group  coverage  and 
individual  coverage  is  very  largely  eaten  up 
in  the  much  higher  administrative  costs 
dependent  upon  doing  business  in  this  way. 
It  was  never  intended,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
inferred  or  suggested  by  anything  that  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  have  said,  that  these 
individual  contracts  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a  group.  We  have  stated  that  the  present 
insurance  industry  principle  shall  apply,  that 
the  industry  can  rate  the  applicant  or  sub- 
scriber as  it  will;  but  they  can  never  charge 
a  subscriber  more  than  a  maximum  premium 
approved  by  government. 
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Of  course,  the  high-risk  cases  can,  and 
might  well  be,  charged  the  maximum  rate. 
Experience  indicates  that.  But  the  poohng 
arrangement  will  make  it  possible  that  this 
rate  will  be  less  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
if  there  were  no  pooling  arrangements. 

The  insurance  actuaries  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  have  outlined  their  thinking  in  this 
regard.  They  believe  that  in  Ontario,  with 
the  government  having  taken  up  the  group 
whom  we  will  support,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  one  bad  risk  will  occur  for  every  17 
good  risks;  and  the  intention  now  is  that 
ten  cents  of  each  good  risk  premium  will  be 
put  into  the  pool  against  the  high  costs  for 
those  who  are  bad  insurance  risks.  In  this 
way,  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  the  maximum 
premium  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level. 
In  other  words,  $1.70  per  month  from  good 
risks  can  be  applied  to  the  financing  of  bad 
risks.  But  at  no  time  have  we  suggested  that 
they  would  be  looked  upon  or  treated  as  a 
group,  because  this  is  administratively  impos- 
sible under  this  system. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
confusion  in  my  thinking  must  have  arisen 
because  of  the  provisions  throughout  the  bill 
for  enrolment  periods.  I  had  assumed  that 
enrolment  periods  meant  that,  for  stated 
periods  of  time,  groups  of  people  were  going 
to  be  admitted  as  eligible  persons  to  make 
application  for  standard  insurance  contracts; 
and,  because  they  were  coming  in  by  way  of 
groups,  that  therefore  they  would  have  all 
the  benefits  of  a  group  insurance  arrange- 
ment. This  would  mean  that,  regardless  of 
their  age,  or  physical  or  mental  infirmity, 
each  person  would  be  entitled  to  the  same 
subscription  rate  for  a  standard  medical 
insurance  contract  from  a  licensed  carrier. 

If  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  stated  is 
true,  that  the  differential  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  insurability  of  that  risk  as  long 
as  it  keeps  within  the  maximum  subscription 
rate,  then  there  cannot  conceivably  be  any 
reason  for  having  open  enrolment  periods 
and  closed  enrolment  periods.  There  should 
certainly  therefore  be  no  reason  for  penaliz- 
ing a  person  who  does  not  apply  during  an 
open  enrolment  period  by  having  him 
subjected  to  a  three-month  delay  period. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  principle 
which  the  hon.  Minister  has  stated  is  con- 
sistent in  any  way  with  an  open  enrolment 
period.  I  think  that  the  government  should 
seriously  consider  deleting  the  open  enrol- 
ment period  if  they  are  going  to  allow  the 
differential  in  the  premiums  which  are  going 
to  be  charged  by  the  licensed  carrier,  depend- 


ing on  the  state  of  health  of  the  applicant,  or 
the  age  of  the  applicant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
open  enrolment  period  bears  absolutely  no 
relationship  to  the  premium,  nor  to  the 
grouping,  nor  to  anything  else.  Just  because 
an  open  enrolment  period  is  set,  no  waiting 
period  is  actually  being  presented  as  an 
inducement  to  people  to  become  insured 
during  this  open  enrolment  period. 

The  penalty  clause,  if  you  will,  the  waiting 
period— if  one  chooses  not  to  come  in  during 
the  open  enrolment  period— obtains,  for 
instance,  in  hospital  insurance  now,  where 
there  is  no  open  enrolment  period.  One  can 
join  as  a  pay-direct  at  any  time,  but  one  is 
subject  to  a  three-month  waiting  period, 
during  which  one  pays  his  regular  premium 
but  does  not  get  the  advantage  of  any 
benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  between 
group  premiums  and  individual  premiums, 
as  stated,  rests  with  the  much  lower  admin- 
istrative costs;  a  group,  insurance-wise,  is 
quite  different,  as  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend 
knows  better  than  I,  to  a  number  of  people 
coming  in  as  individual  contractors  and  seek- 
ing individual  contracts  during  an  open 
enrolment  period.  Of  course  we  expect  that 
there  will  be  numbers  of  people,  but  they 
will  not  be  centrally  grouped  where  there 
is  a  central  body  collecting  the  premium  and 
turning  it  over  to  the  insurance  carrier,  all  in 
one  lump.  This  is  the  difference  between  the 
group,  insurance-wise,  and  the  group  of 
whom  my  hon.  friend  made  mention. 

Again  I  must  point  out,  sir,  that  the  bill 
does  not  interfere  with  premiums  or  premium 
structures  obtaining  now.  The  bill  gives  us 
the  power  to  set  a  maximum  premium  on 
which  no  carrier  can  charge  a  subscriber,  but 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  prepaid 
competitive  pricing  such  as  obtains  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  gave  certain  examples 
that  are  actually  in  practice.  I  gave  some 
figures  during  second  reading,  which  were  in 
vogue  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  I  regret  that 
I  have  not  got  them  here  but  they  are 
recorded  in  Hansard.  I  did  give  figures  that 
now  actually  obtain  in  the  province  of 
Alberta.  They  are  no  different  from  what  they 
were  before  the  government-supported  plan 
went  into  operation  there,  and  from  the 
experience  in  other  places  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  different  set  of  circum- 
stances will  obtain  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
the    question    of   open    enrolment    periods,    I 
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would  suggest  that  it  is  not  we  but  the  hon. 
Minister  who  is  a  httle  confused  on  the 
principle  of  an  open  enrolment  period. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  open  enrol- 
ment question  does  not  come  in  the  next 
section- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  it  is  related  to— all  right,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  leave  it. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Cliairman,  there  is  one  further  point  that 
emerges  and  I  must  say  that,  together  with 
my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale, 
I  am  beginning  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
administrative  monstrosity  that  we  are  being 
presented  with  here. 

Indeed,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  underlines  an- 
other point.  I  think  it  is  really  ridiculous, 
almost  irresponsible,  that  the  Opposition  and 
the  public  of  this  province  should  be  asked 
to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  After  all  these  years 
of  study  the  hon.  Minister- 
Mr.  Brydei::  So-called- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  "So-called"  is  right— I  was 
going  to  dignify  it  with  the  term  "study"  for 
a  moment— "procrastination"  might  be  more 
appropriate. 

After  all  these  years  of  so-called  study,  the 
hon.  Minister  comes  before  this  House  and  is 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  state  what  this  maxi- 
mum figure  is  going  to  be.  Now  what  is  in- 
dicated to  us  is  that  the  16  out  of  17— if  I 
may  take  the  hon.  Minister's  figure— 1  bad 
risk  out  of  17-the  16  out  of  17  will  buy 
their  insurances  as  they  do  now  and  they 
will  allegedly  be  getting  the  benefits  of  com- 
petitive rates,  but  the  seventeenth,  the 
person  who  is  sustaining  all  of  the  con- 
sequences and  results  of  illness,  because  of  a 
basic  infirmity,  either  physical  or  mental,  or 
because  of  old  age,  is  the  person  who  is 
going  to  continue  to  take  the  rap. 

The  whole  principlie,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  insurance  that  we  are  moving  toward 
is  the  principle  that  you  should  pool  your 
risks,  that  a  person  who  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  suffer  all  the  other  consquences  of  ill 
health,  is  not  going  to  have  added  to  that 
the  added  burden  of  an  extra  payment;  it  is 
going  to  be  borne  by  his  fellow  citizens  in 
keeping  with  the  Christian  principle  that 
"I  am  my  brother's  keeper,"  if  one  can  con- 
ceive of  Christian  principles  being  established 
through  insurance.  But  here  the  hon.  Min- 
ister tells  us  cpiite  flatfootedly— and  I  had  not 
quite  realized  this— that  these  people  who 
need  insurance  most  because  of  the  fact  that 


they  have  an  infirmity,  are  the  very  people 
who  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  rap  for  an 
excessive  insurance.  But  how  excessive— and  I 
get  back  to  my  main  point— we  do  not  know. 

The  Minister  has  the  affrontery  to 
come  into  the  House  to  ask  us  to  accept 
this.  He  is  going  to  leave  it  in  good  faith  to 
the  insurance  actuaries  to  come  up  with  a 
figure,  which,  I  judge  now,  is  certainly  going 
to  be  in  the  range  of  $180  or  conceivably 
even  more. 

I  make  this  point  once  again— it  is  not 
a  new  one  in  this  debate,  either  at  second 
reading  or  at  the  committee  stage— but  I  think 
it  is  preposterous  that  the  public  of  this 
province  or  the  Opposition  should  have  to 
consider  and  to  pass  final  judgment  on  a  bill 
in  which  a  key  factor  dealing  with  the  people 
whose  need  for  insurance  is  greatest,  is  being 
withheld  by  the  government.  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  a  government  that  has  seriously 
been  studying  health  insurance  for  as  long 
as  this  government  said  it  has,  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  present  us  with  the  maximum 
figure  that  is  going  to  be  put  in  the  legis- 
lation and  now  the  regulations. 

An  hon.  member:  It  must  be  even  higher 
than  $180. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly— you  are  only 
speculating,  but  I  do  not  blame  you. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  underline  this  strongly  as  well,  and  I  have 
said  it  before  when  this  debate  started. 

Let  me  mention  what  is  happening  in 
British  Columbia.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  little 
easier  to  mention  what  has  happened  in 
Saskatchewan  where  there  is  a  premium  of 
$24;  and  the  hon.  Minister  is  talking  of  $180 
—or  something.  But  let  me  say  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  On  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  point  out  that 
there  is  a  very  grave  difference  between  this 
magical  figure  that  they  quote  from  Sas- 
katchewan-$24.  That  is  the  $24  that  the 
subscriber  puts  out  immediately  from  his 
own  pocket,  but  he  is  paying  for  the  rest 
through  taxes.  Let  us  make  this  eminently 
clear. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  make  this  eminently 
clear,  that  we  are  being  asked  to  pay  taxes 
for  not  only  medical  schools,  but  for  a 
variety  of  health  services,  and  we  are 
emphasizing— and  I  want  to  make  this  very 
clear— full,  complete  health  programmes  with- 
out this  sort  of  patchwork  approach  that  you 
are  taking.   At  times  I  see  the  hon.  Minister— 
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and  I  hate  to  say  this— as  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  At  one  point  he  says  that  he  is  against 
compulsion  and  the  next  moment  he  says  that 
he  is  for  it— but  I  will  not  go  into  that  further. 

Again,  on  this  situation  of  wanting  to  know 
what  the  premiums  are  and  what  the  cost  is, 
we  are  on  third  reading  and  for  some  reason 
the  hon.  Minister  is  silent  on  this.  He  says 
that  he  has  given  six  years'  study  to  this  but 
surely  the  pocket  book  costs  are  the  most 
important  thing  to  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince; but  he  is  withholding  telling  us  any- 
thing about  it.  Either  he  has  not  studied  it 
sufficiently— if  so,  admit  it,  or  else  say  what 
other  reason  he  might  have  for  withholding 
it. 

Look  at  Premier  Bennett.  He  said  very 
clearly  that  the  premiums  under  the  scheme 
that  they  are  proposing  will  range  from  $30 
a  year  for  a  single  person  with  no  taxable 
income,  to  $150  for  a  family  with  a  taxable 
income  of  more  than  $1,000.  They  are 
getting  some  concrete  things  on  this  and  this 
is  what  we  are  asking  of  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  get  an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  already  told  the 
House  during  second  reading,  what  the  rates 
are  on  which  would  be  based  the  coverage 
provided  through  the  government.  I  have 
also  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  Act  states 
very  specifically  that  one  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  council  is  to  recommend 
maximum  premiums,  the  first  maximum 
premium  and  all  succeeding  maximum 
premiums.  This  bill  has  not  yet  become  law 
and  we  have  not  the  authority  to  set  up  the 
medical  services  insurance  council  and  they 
cannot  give  us  recommendations,  but  the 
premium  structure  on  which  our  programme 
will  be  based— bearing  in  mind  that  45  per 
cent  of  our  people  who  the  government  will 
look  after,  are  in  the  high  cost  bracket  of  $72 
for  a  single  person— is  as  follows:  $144  for  a 
family  of  two  and  $180  for  a  family  of  three; 
and  for  those  who  have  not  taxable  income, 
this  will  be  provided  for  them  at  no  cost; 
those  who  have  a  taxable  income  of  $70  will 
pay  $10  and  the  government  will  pay  the 
difference;  those  with  a  taxable  income  of 
$300  will  pay  $43  premium  and  the  govern- 
ment will  pay  the  rest,  and  so  on  up  the  scale. 
We  have  the  table  laid  out  and  these  are  the 
figures  on  which  the  government's  pro- 
gramme is  based,  but  I  have  no  idea  whether 
this  is  the  maximum  that  the  council  will 
recommend  to  us.  It  may  be  less;  it  may  be 
more.  I  do  not  know  yet,  but  the  cost  on 
which  the  government  programme  is  based 
is  set  out  here.  We  have  nothing  to  hide. 
Let  me  make  that  perfectly  clear  to  you. 


My  hon.  friend  from  York  South  speaks 
about  the  bad  risks  taking  all  the  rap.  Let  us 
remember  that  one  bad  risk  for  every  17 
who  are  good  risks  would  be  a  small  minority. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  a  great  many  of 
the  high  insurance  risks  are  now  swallowed 
up  in  groups  and  this  will  continue  because 
a  group  cannot  be  changed.  The  insurance 
carrier  cannot,  under  the  terms  of  any  group 
contract  I  know  of,  withdraw  bad  risks.  Many 
of  them,  as  my  hon.  friends  know  very  well, 
are  carried  over  into  retirement,  as  long  as 
the  actively  employed  group  remains  with 
the  carrier.  I  think  this  is  something  that 
the  labour  movement  has  built  into  all  of 
their  contracts,  built  in  very  wisely  over  tlie 
years. 

That  the  bad  risk,  as  my  hon.  friend  said 
—and  I  think  I  quote  him  correctly— will 
take  the  rap,  is  not  a  fact.  This  is  part  of 
the  pooling,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out.  Ten 
cents  a  month  will  come  out  of  every  good 
premium,  every  person  who  pays  a  premium 
into  any  of  the— if  my  hon.  friend  would  just 
wait  a  minute,  it  is  rather  distracting  to  hear 
that  nattering— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  gave  no  assurance  of 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  my  hon.  friend 
would  just  listen.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  pooling  will  be  built  on  the  base  of 
all  insurance  contracts  and  the  ten  cents  per 
month  will  come  out  of  every  healthy  risk 
and  be  put  into  the  pool  to  help  mitigate  this 
so-called  "rap"  my  hon.  friend  speaks  about 
which  will  be  suffered  by  the  bad  risk.  And 
let  us  remember  that  that  bad  risk  cannot 
get  insurance  today,  or,  if  he  can,  as  I  stated 
—and  these  words  which  I  used  previously 
were  turned  to  my  disadvantage— what  I 
actually  said  was  that  I  am  quite  certain  that 
insurance  carriers  will  tailor  any  contract  to 
meet  the  needs  and  wants  of  any  individual. 
I  did  not  say,  as  I  was  accused,  that  the 
government  is  going  to  do  that. 

Insurance  carriers  will  tailor-make  a  plan, 
I  am  quite  certain,  to  fit  the  needs  and  wants 
of  any  individual  in  any  area  that  can  be 
insured.  So  it  is  in  the  health  field,  but  there 
are  great  numbers,  by  and  large,  who  cannot 
get  medical  services  insurance  by  virtue  of 
their  age,  their  state  of  health,  or  for  various 
other  reasons.  Now  this  will  be  available  to 
them,  and  it  will  be  available  at  less  cost 
than  it  would  be  now  if  they  were  to  have 
it  tailor-made  because  the  risk  of  their  high 
cost  will  be  spread  across  the  whole  of  the 
broad  insurance  base,  with  the  exception  of 
the  group  covered  by  the  government. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  says  that  I  have  misunderstood,  and 
conceivably  I  have  misunderstood  what  he 
said.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  follow  his  line 
of  reasoning  because  it  appears  to  change. 
The  hon.  Minister  did  state  this,  and  if  I  am 
wrong  I  hope  he  will  correct  me— the  maxi- 
mum rates  will  be  fixed  for  individuals  who 
are  seeking  coverage  and  who  are  high  risks. 
Now  presumably  these  people  are  going  to 
be  paying  more  than  a  person  who  is  a  good 
risk  and  who  is  also  seeking  individual  cover- 
age. 

If  I  may  illustrate  my  point  with  figures 
for  the  moment.  A  person  who  is  in  good 
health  and  seeks  coverage,  conceivably  can 
get  it  for  $150  or  $160.  But  if  he  is  a  bad 
risk,  he  is  maybe  going  to  get  it  at  a  maxi- 
mum. The  maximum  may  be  $185,  it  may 
be  $200.  All  you  are  saying  is  that  without 
the  pooling  arrangement,  the  maximum  might 
have  been  $250.  But  they  have  pooled  the 
risks  and  they  have  got  it  down  some. 

That  still  leaves  him  taking  a  rap.  He  is 
taking  a  rap  of  $200  instead  of  $250,  when 
if  he  did  not  have  the  misfortune  of  having 
ill-health  he  could  get  it  for  $150.  So  my 
contention  that  this  man  is  going  to  be  tak- 
ing the  rap,  in  violation  of  the  basic  sharing 
of  risks,  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  whose  need  is  greatest,  those  who  have 
poor  health— and  often  when  they  have  poor 
health,  they  have  the  least  means  to  be  able 
to  buy  insurance. 

So  my  case  is  valid,  except  that  all  the  hon. 
Minister  is  saying  is  that  it  might  be  even 
worse,  he  might  have  to  pay  $250,  and  these 
very  considerate  insurance  companies  are 
going  to  have  a  pooling  arrangement  that 
will  bring  the  potential  premium  of  $250 
down  to  $180  or  $200,  and  he  should  feel 
lucky  that  he  is  only  having  to  pay  $180  or 
S2()0.  Now,  this  is  a  line  of  argument  which 
I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  valid  in 
terms  of  the  kind  of  insurance  coverage  that 
most  countries  and  most  provinces  are  seek- 
ing at  this  time  rather  than  this  patchwork. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  gave  a  figure  yesterday  in 
reply  to  a  question  I  had  raised  in  respect  to 
the  Alberta  situation  and  suggested  these 
figures  might  well  apply  in  Ontario,  although 
they  will  vary  here  to  some  extent. 

This  morning  he  lias  given  us  a  figure  of 
10  cents,  a  figure  which  the  insurance  com- 
panies will  .set  aside  for  the  bad  risks.  Now, 
certainly  if  the  insurance  companies  have 
arrived  at  a  figure  of  10  cents,  then  they  must 
have  based  that  upon  some  sort  of  actuarial— 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
my  hon.  friend  is  reading  something  into  my 
remarks  that  was  not  there  and  was  not  in- 
tended. I  stated  that,  in  our  discussions  with 
the  actuaries,  they  explained  the  operation 
of  the  pooling  in  this  way,  and  the  10  cent 
figure  was  the  figure  they  used.  This  was 
not,  I  repeat,  any  decision  or  conclusion  of 
the  insurance  carriers. 

Mr.  Young:  I  appreciate  that  information, 
and  the  10  cents  was  simply  an  illustration. 

Hon.   Mr.   Dymond:   An  illustration! 

Mr.  Young:  A  figure  such  as  the  $180,  or 
whatever  others  were  being  pulled  out  of  the 
air  here  to  talk  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
$180  is  not  a  figure  pulled  out  of  the  air.  It 
is  a  firm  figure. 

Mr.  Young:  The  $180,  I  understand,  is  a 
firm  figure  as  far  as  the  assistance  part  is 
concerned,  but  we  have  been  using  that  as  a 
possible  other  maximum.  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South  used  $200  and  $250  just  a 
moment  ago.  The  10  cents  is  in  that  same 
category.  That  is  my  point. 

I  think  this  House  has  had  a  shock  this 
morning.  At  least  the  members  in  the  Op- 
position benches  have  had  it  when  it  was 
driven  home  to  us  that  the  group  principle 
was  not  going  to  apply  here.  I  just  want  to 
add  my  voice  of  protest,  because  I  can  see 
that  the  older  people,  the  people  who  have 
the  physical  infirmities  of  age,  are  the  people 
who  are  going  to  be  hardest  hit.  This  has 
been    talked    about    and    illustrated. 

This  group  will  come,  I  suppose,  in  three 
main  groups.  The  one  group  which  will  be 
covered  entirely,  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  them.  Second,  those  who  will  be  cov- 
ered in  part,  who  will  have  taxable  incomes 
up  to  the  $1,200  mark,  or  I  suppose  if  they 
are  older,  $1,000,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Now,  the  people  in  that  category  are  going 
to  have  very  great  difficulty  in  meeting  their 
own  part  of  the  insurance  premium,  and  I 
think  many  of  those  people  will  go  without 
the  insurance  rather  than  try  to  meet  the 
financial  obligation  there. 

The  other  group  will  be  just  above  this 
maximinii,  many  of  them  on  pensions  and  low 
incomes,  because  of  illness  or  other  reasons 
will  be  just  above  the  $1,200  taxable  income 
and  again— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber uncover  the  mike?  I  am  .sorry,   I  could 
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not  hear  the  hon.  member  because  the  mike 
was   covered. 

Mr.  Young:  I  am  sorry.  The  third  group 
would  be  those  who  will  be  just  above  the 
$1,200  taxable  amount  who  have  low  incomes 
because  of  their  infirmities,  and  so  on.  These 
are  people  who  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
maintain  the  premium,  whether  it  is  $180, 
$200  or  whatever  it  might  be.  So  they,  too, 
will  be  inclined  to  say,  "Well,  we'll  take  a 
chance  on  it  as  we  have  had  to  go  without 
insurance  for  years  past." 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  aspect  of  this 
insurance  is  a  desperately  serious  one  for 
these  people.  They  are  going  to  pay  more, 
and  many  of  them  are  going  to  go  without 
just  because  of  financial  difficulty.  Even 
though  the  policy  may  be  there  available 
to  them  in  law,  it  is  not  available  because  of 
a  financial  barrier.  So  again  I  urge  upon  the 
hon.  Minister  that  the  group  principle  be 
introduced  here  and  that  something  be  done 
to  bring  the  premium  for  the  standard  policy 
into  uniformity  so  that  everybody  in  the 
province  helps  to  bear  the  burden  of  those 
who  may  be  sick,  infirm  or  aged. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough North. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wells  (Scarborough  North):  I 
would  just  like  to  underline  a  couple  of  the 
things  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  on  this 
very  point. 

First,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  group 
principle  would  not  apply.  In  effect,  perhaps 
it  does  not,  but  I  think  my  hon.  friends  should 
know,  for  instance,  that  to  get  an  individual 
contract  now,  say,  from  PSI,  paying  direct 
as  an  individual  contract,  you  pay  $209  a 
year.  That  is  regardless  of  your  condition 
of  health,  whether  you  happen  to  be  what 
might  be  called  a  good  risk  or  a  bad  risk. 
Certainly  the  suggested  maximum  which  has 
been  mentioned  is  much  less  than  this. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Wells:  It  has  been  mentioned,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  be.  We  do 
not  know  what  it  is  going  to  be,  but  in  all 
likelihood  it  will  be  less  than  this  $209;  so, 
in  effect,  there  is  going  to  be  a  reduction  for 
all  people  in  what  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  an  individual  contract  for. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  only  those  who  are 
in  the  bad  risk  category  who  probably  will 
pay  the  maximum;  and  it  has  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  that 
these  are  the  people  who  can  least  afford  it, 
that  these  are  the  people  who  are   on  low 


income  perhaps,  are  aged  and  so  forth.  This 
is  probably  so;  a  lot  of  these  people  will  be 
in  this  category.  But  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  people,  most  of  these 
people  in  this  bad  risk  category  that  he  has 
talked  about,  will  be  getting  their  insurance 
for  no  premium  at  all;  because  all  this  group 
will  fall  into  the  category  whose  need  is 
greatest  and  therefore  will  get  their  insur- 
ance in  Ontario  for  no  premium;  they  will 
fall  into  that  category  which  obtains  insur- 
ance from  the  medical  services  insurance 
division,  and  I  think  that  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  should  remember  that  in  no 
other  province  in  Canada  will  they  be  able 
to  get  this— only  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
emphasize  that  this  certainly  comes  as  a 
shock  to  us;  this  situation  where,  if  you 
suffer  from  bad  health  in  some  way,  you  are 
a  poor  risk.  We  assumed  that,  under  a  group 
programme,  at  least  there  would  be  the 
principle  which  the  hon.  Minister  himself 
enunciated.  He  said  that  there  would  be 
pooling,  so  that  the  healthy  would  be  able  to 
ease  the  costs  for  those  who  were  sick.  But 
then  there  is  the  qualification  that  those  who 
have  ill-health  may  have  to  pay  the  max- 
imum, while  those  who  are  healthier,  get 
away  with  less;  they  do  not  have  to  pay  the 
maximum. 

The  1951  sickness  survey  showed  that  those 
who  were  of  the  lower  income— and  when  I 
talk  about  a  lower  income,  I  am  not  talking 
about  charity  cases,  or  the  class  that  you  are 
talking  about;  I  am  talking  about  the  fellow 
who  is  a  truck  driver  or  who  gets  about 
$5,000— were  going  to  have  to  pay  the  whole 
shot.  He  does  not  want  to  be  a  charity  case. 
But  because  his  wife  may  be  sick— and  let 
me  say  that  sickness  surely  should  not  be  a 
stigma,  it  can  hit  any  of  us— but  because  of 
this  situation  he  is  going  to  have  to  pay 
more.  And  I  am  suggesting  that  he  is  going 
to  have  to  pay  something  which  may  be 
impossible  for  him  to  get  full  adequate 
coverage. 

I  think  you  have  been  fooling  us  on  this' 
situation,  or  else  we  have  been  fooled  our- 
selves by  it;  because  we  had  felt,  when  you 
said  that  there  was  a  pooling  system,  that 
this  meant  the  healthy  helped  those  who  are 
not  healthy.  I  had  hoped  you  would  have 
followed  that  principle  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  province  on  this,  and  make  it  com- 
pletely comprehensive.  However,  you  do  not 
see  that;  you  extend  your  principle  only  a 
certain  amount. 

But  let  me  say  this:  This,  to  me,  is  a  show 
of   indifference    towards    those   who    are    ill. 
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You  are  putting  up  financial  barriers  for  them 
in  comparison  to  tliose  who  are  healthy.  This 
is  meant  to  be  a  liealth  programme;  and  I 
suggest,  if  it  is  a  health  programme,  you 
should  be  particularly  concerned  that  those 
who  ha\e  ill  healtli  should  have  as  easy  a 
facility  to  get  treatment  as  do  those  who  are 
healthy.  Yet  by  your  very  remarks  you  are 
saying  that  tlie  person  who  is  in  ill  health 
and  whom  we  term  a  bad  risk— and  what  a 
horrible  thing,  to  be  referring  to  citizens  of 
this  province  as  a  bad  risk;  to  me,  it  is  a 
revolting  term— must  pay  more. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  an  insurance  term. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  is  an  insurance  term 
but  it  is  also  utterly  abhorrent. 

And  then  there  is  this  other  situation  where 
you  show  this  great  faith  for  the  insurance 
companies.  Our  hon.  friend  over  here  said 
it:  Let  us  look  at  the  record  again  of  the 
insurance  companies.  Have  you  ever  read 
some  of  the  clauses  that  they  have  had 
written  in  fine  print  in  some  of  their  policies? 
I  speak  as  an  insurance  agent,  and  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  situations. 

Pierre  Berton  listed  a  number  in  Macleans 
magazine  where,  under  one  policy,  a  fellow 
was  told  that  if  you  are  confined  to  home 
then  you  will  get  sickness  benefits.  So  the 
fellow  gets  out  in  his  wheelchair  and  pushes 
himself  around  the  block,  and  then  the  tech- 
nical boys  come  in.  They  are  interested  in 
technicalities,  not  health.  They  say,  "You 
went  outside  your  home,  you  weren't  con- 
fined to  your  home,  so  you  are  through." 
And  these  are  the  kind  of  companies  in  which 
you  are  putting  your  trust,  and  say- 
ing, "They  will  advise  us  about  how  much 
it  will  be;  I  have  to  wait  for  their  advice 
on  it." 

It  is  a  shocking  situation,  particularly 
when  we  learn  about  the  fact  of  you  standing 
up  and  saying  there  will  be  a  principle  of 
pooling,  so  that  the  healthy  will  help  to  pool 
for  those  who  are  ill;  and  then  we  learn  that 
there  is  a  loophole.  This  thing  is  like  a  sieve, 
a  leaky  bucket,  when  you  examine  it. 

Mr.  A.  11.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man- 
Mr.  Bryden:   Here  comes  the  \oice  of  the 
insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Yes.  I  am  rather  shocked  at 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  referring 
to  this  term  "bad  risk"  because,  as  an  insur- 
ance agent,  he  must  have  certain  people 
applying  to  him  for  insurance  almost  every 
day  who,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  bad  risks. 


I  know  we  have;  we  have  certain  people 
who  drive  cars,  for  example,  whom  we  just 
do  not  want  to  insure  because  they  are  bad 
risks.  The  same  thing  applies  in  the  health 
field.  There  are  certain  people,  I  agree— 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  are  sick  people. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon; 
member  spoke  yesterday,  and  was  on  his  feet 
almost  all  day  and  all  night.  Now,  for 
heaven's  sake,  shut  vip  for  a  minute  and  gi\'e 
somebody  else  a  chance.  The  hon.  member 
just  talked  all  day  long;  he  talked  on  every 
subject  that  came  up.  I  have  the  floor  and 
I  would  like  to  talk,  if  the  hon.  member  does 
not  mind;  then  he  can  go  on  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  the  night. 

Getting  back  to  tlie  insurance  situation, 
which  is  something  I  know  a  little  bit  about, 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  has  had  an 
awful  lot  to  say,  too;  he  has  been  on  his  feet 
most  of  the  week- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  be  on  them  a  good  deal 
more  before  this  is  over. 

Mr.  Cowling:  —hollering  and  shouting 
about  goodness  knows  what. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  nothing  to  say,  especially  when  he 
is  speaking. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Why  does  the  hon.  member 
not  just  shut  up  for  a  little  while  and  learn? 
You  know,  it  is  an  amazing  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  the  Opposition  constantly  asks 
questions  of  all  the  Ministers  concerning 
estimates;  if  they  would  just  listen  instead 
of  opening  tlieir  mouths  all  the  time,  they 
would  learn  something  and  they  would  have 
the  questions  answered;  but  they  just  have  to 
talk  all  the  time. 

An  hon.  member:  Talk  all  the  time  and 
say  notliing. 

Mr.  Cowling:  That  is  right,  and  say  nothing. 
It  is  a  principle  of  the  insurance  business, 
and  most  of  the  citizens  in  our  province  have 
something  to  do  with  the  insurance  business, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not;  it  is  not  a  big 
bad  bogey,  yon  know,  it  is  a  great  business; 
they  provide  a  wonderful  service  for  the 
people. 

Certain  pcof)le— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Just  a  minute,  just  a  minute. 
There  are  certain  people,  and  it  is  not  their 
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fault,  many  people,  who  have  some  disability 
over  which  they  have  no  control;  but,  as 
far  as  the  insurance  industry  is  concerned, 
they  are  not  in  the  same  health  category  as 
someone  who  has  never  had  an  illness.  And 
their  rates  are  predicated  on  this;  they  have 
to  be.  The  normal  healthy  person  is  not  in 
tlie  same  premium  category  as  someone  who 
has  a  disability;  that  is  just  common  sense. 
To  say  that  you  do  not  like  the  term  "bad 
risk"  really  is  beside  the  point  because,  as 
they  say  in  our  business,  we  have  bad  risks. 
The  lawyers  get  lots  of  bad  risks,  too. 
Everybody  gets  them.  But  I  just  wanted  to 
comment  on  that  particular  point.  Certain 
people  qualify  for  regular  premium  rates 
because  they  are  normal  and  healthy;  and 
others,  who  have  a  certain  disability- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Cowling:  What  a  mouth.  He  just  never 
stops.  Just  never  stops.  Well,  I  am  going  to 
stop  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  try  to  say  something  the  next  time 
you  get  up,  will  you?  Just  say  one  thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  again  as  an  insurance  man.  I 
would  like  to  say  that,  frankly,  I  have  had 
people  come  to  me  who  are  bad  risks  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  health,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  This  is  nothing  they 
could  do  anything  about  because,  in  effect, 
anyone,  no  matter  what  their  initiative,  or 
what  their  energy  or  anything  else,  can  get 
bad  health. 

I  can  recall  one  case,  and  I  am  just  going 
to  exemplify  what  I  am  trying  to  say  by  this 
one  case.  A  woman  came  to  me  and  told 
me  she  would  like  to  get  coverage;  she  had 
been  told  by  a  doctor  that  she  had  to  take  a 
certain  kind  of  treatment  and  get  prescribed 
drugs,  and  I  tried  to  find  out  if  there  was 
any  way  she  could  get  it  in  her  income 
bracket— which,  I  may  say,  was  higher  than 
that  where  you  will  get  subsidies.  I  could 
not  find  it.  And  I  am  ashamed  that  we,  as 
a  government,  have  not  recognized  that  we 
should  take  this  out  of  profit  making.  We 
decide  this  fellow  might  not  be  ill  for  a 
while,  so  it  is  worthwhile  signing  him  up  to 
give  him  coverage  for  we  may  make  some 
money  out  of  him.  Let  us  take  it  out  of  that 
kind  of  area  and  say  that  the  health  of  our 
people  is  important.  We  have  advances  in 
medical  research,  we  have  magnificent 
medical  facilities;  let  us  bring  it  down  so  that, 
on  an  insurance  basis,  where  it  is  not  a  bad 
risk  at  all— 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —but  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
viding help  to  people. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  sir,  once  again  I 
have  to  say  that  we  have  returned  to  debating 
the  basic  principles  of  the  bill,  which  were 
debated  on  second  reading  and  I  am  not 
anxious  to  raise  these  points  of  order,  but  if 
we  are  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  House, 
I  think  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  rules. 
What  the  hon.  member  was  discussing  was 
very  fully  debated.  He  is  now  talking  about 
a  broad  health  programme,  and  if  he  is  to 
say  this  all  again,  I  would  then  have  to,  I 
feel,  make  my  speech  again.  This  has 
already  been  decided  by  the  House,  so  I 
would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  follow 
the  rules  and  adhere  to  the  sections  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  say  something  about  section  13, 
because  imtil  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  did  not 
realize  that  there  were  going  to  be  different 
types  of  contracts.  Certainly  we  elect  no  one 
in  this  particular  section.  I  had  no  idea  at 
all  that  the  people  who  are,  to  use  the  insur- 
ance phrase,  "bad  risks,"  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  more.  What  we  might  call  normal 
risks— I  realize  full  well  that  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  said  that  in  the  automobile 
business  we  have  good  risks  and  bad  risks. 
But  in  this  particular  instance,  we  are  talking 
about  living  and  dying,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  think  it  should  not  be  the  insur- 
ance companies  who  could  say  whether  a 
certain  family  is  a  good  or  a  bad  risk;  it 
should  be  this  government.  Surely  all  people 
can  be  looked  upon  as  good  risks.  We  are 
trying  to  do  what  we  can  for  them,  no  matter 
which  government  is  in  power,  and  I  think 
that  these  premiums  should  all  be  the  same, 
whether  they  are  so-called  "good"  or  "bad 
risks."  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  good  enough 
for  people  either  on  this  side  of  the  House 
or  the  other,  to  compare  this  with  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  industry,  or  the  finance 
insurance:  industry.  These  are  people  who 
tomorrow,  if  they  do  not  get  proper  medical 
attention,  may  die  because  of  the  lack  of  it; 
and  if  there  is  a  financial  burden  placed  in 
their  stqps  so  that  they  cannot  buy  this 
coverage,  then  they  become  afraid  to  go  to 
the  doctors,  because  they  know  they  cannot 
pay  the  bill.  As  a  result  there  may  be  a 
tragedy  in  the  family,  and  it  is  absolutely 
astounding  to.  me  that  there  should  be  any 
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difference  in  the  premium  whatsoever,  as 
far  as  families  in  Ontario  are  concerned, 
when  we  are  going  to  have  a  government- 
sponsored  Medicare  programme. 

There  is  just  one  thing  more  that  I  would 
like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  that  when  he 
is  looking  at  the  premiums,  or  the  maximum 
premium,  or  the  minimum,  whatever  it  may 
be,  that  he  does  not  take  the  figures  of  PSI 
or  the  figures  given  by  the  insurance  indus- 
try, but  rather  that  he  go  to  some  of  our 
local  co-ops  who  are  providing  medical  care 
to  thousands  of  people  in  this  province,  at 
much  cheaper  rates  than  PSI.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  there  are  thousands,  yes, 
thousands  of  doctors  in  this  province,  who 
are  doing  nothing  but  fleecing  the  PSI,  and 
I  can  quote  case  after  case,  where  the  maxi- 
mum bill  is  put  in  by  doctors  in  this  prov- 
ince, simply  because  PSI  allows  so  much 
for  a  certain  operation,  or  a  certain  call, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

I  strongly  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  that  he  go  to  the  local  co-ops  who 
are  working  as  a  non-profit  business  and 
service  to  the  community.  In  my  own  par- 
ticular area,  for  example,  the  Bruce  county 
co-op  i§  providing  the  same  service  for  $135 
per  annum  for  which  PSI  now  charges  $209. 
I  suggest  that  there  is  profit  in  there  some- 
where and  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  will 
look  most  attentively  into  these  co-ops,  which 
I  regard  as  giving  the  most  satisfactory  serv- 
ice in  this  province,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  either  the  insurance  industry  or  PSI. 

I  would  also  recommend  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health  that  he  have  a  representative  of 
these  co-ops  on  the  council- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Whicher:  —who,  I  am  sure,  will  give 
not  only  sound  advice,  but  much  cheaper 
advice,  than  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession or  the  insurance  industry. 

Section  13  agreed  to. 

Mr.   J.   B.   Trotter  (Parkdale):   Mr.    Chair- 
man,  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  something  more  on 
13? 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Woodbine 
is  first  on  section  14. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  come 
to  the  question  of  enrolment  periods,  limita- 
tion of  benefits  and  waiting  periods.    I  think 


it  should  be  noted  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  all  this  falderal  about  enrolment 
periods,  waiting  periods  and  so  on,  is  totally 
unnecessary  in  a  universal  plan.  If  everyone 
is  covered  then  there  is  no  need  for  enrol- 
ment periods,  waiting  periods,  etcetera. 
When  we  have  partial,  half-baked  plans  and 
programmes,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  adverse  selection.  In  other 
words,  if  some  people  are  in  and  some  are 
out,  then  steps  have  to  be  taken,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  to  ensure  that  the  people 
who  come  in  do  not  happen  to  be  all  the 
people  who  are  sick— the  bad  risks,  as  we 
have  been  calling  them— while  the  people 
who  are  well  and  not  likely  to  call  on  the 
service  stay  out.  This  obviously  has  to  be 
done.  It  is  an  undesirable  thing  to  have  to 
do,  but  it  does  have  to  be  done,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

However,  the  more  I  sit  and  listen  to  the 
discussion  here,  the  more  concerned  I  am 
about  the  way  the  government  is  wrapping 
this  bill  up  for  the  insurance  companies.  I 
take  it  from  the  answers  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  given  to  a  good  many  other  ques- 
tions relating  to  intentions  under  this  legisla- 
tion, that  he  is  not  in  a  position  yet  to 
announce  any  firm  intentions,  because  he  has 
not  got  the  word  from  the  insurance  com- 
panies, who  are  certainly  going  to  be  in  the 
driver's  seat  when  this  legislation  comes  into 
force. 

We  can  see  the  pattern  unfolding  itself, 
Mr.  Chairman.  In  section  14,  provision  is 
made  with  respect  to  enrolment  periods.  I 
wanted  to  say  something  about  enrolment 
periods  under  13,  when  the  matter  came  up 
obliquely,  and  you  suggested  I  wait  and  say 
it  here. 

An  enrolment  period,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  is  a  method  of  putting  people 
into  a  group,  who  do  not  fall  into  a  natural 
group.  One  way  of  eliminating  adverse  selec- 
tion, of  course,  is  to  enrol  an  entire  group. 
Then  you  get  the  good  risks  and  the  bad 
risks  in  the  group.  The  risks  are  spread  and 
a  genuine  insurance  principle  applies.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  people,  a  great  many 
people,  who  do  not  belong  to  any  groups 
that  can  apply  as  a  group  for  insurance.  A 
way  of  dealing  with  them  is  the  open  enrol- 
ment period.  For  a  certain  period  of  time, 
all  these  people  can  make  application  and, 
in  efi^ect,  they  become  a  group  that  has  ap- 
plied in  a  certain  period  of  time;  thus  you 
get  the  same  spreading  of  risks. 

I  have  agreed  that  under  this  type  of  legis- 
lation it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  adverse 
selection.  But  the  open  enrolment  period,  if 
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that  is  the  method  you  want  to  choose,  should 
be  suflBcient  by  itself.  We  do  not  then  have 
to  build  several  more  walls  around  the  in- 
surance companies  to  make  sure  that  they 
hardly  ever  have  to  part  with  their  money. 
But  this  bill  is  loaded  in  every  direction.  We 
not  only  have  the  remarkable  principle  that 
has  now  come  to  light— although  I  must  say 
I  was  not  as  surprised  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues professed  to  be  when  I  heard 
about  it.  I  figured  that  principle  would  be  in 
the  bill. 

But  we  have  the  remarkable  proposition 
that  there  will  be  differential  premiums,  not 
on  the  basis  of  a  person's  income— I  am  in 
favour  of  differential  premiums  related  to  in- 
come—but on  the  basis  of  the  state  of  his 
health.  It  will  be  possible  to  charge  the  sick 
higher  premiums  than  those  who  are  well  or 
whose  health  is  good. 

Hon,  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  A  premium  the 
residents  can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  say  you  heard  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  charge  a  higher 
premium  for  the  bad  risks? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  indeed,  we  heard  it! 
You  see,  this  is  another  method  of  guarding 
against  adverse  selection.  One  method  is  en- 
rolment periods,  another  is  differential 
premium,  but  apparently  we  are  going  to  get 
both.  The  insurance  c6mpanies  are  going  to 
be  well  looked  after.  They  are  going  to  get 
both  of  these  methods  for  protecting  them- 
selves, but  that  is  not  all  they  are  going 
to  get.  To  a  considerable  extent,  an  extent 
that  we  cannot  determine  on  the  basis  of 
the  legislation  that  is  before  us,  it  may  be 
that  they  are  also  going  to  be  allowed  to 
impose  waiting  periods  in  some  situations. 
In  fact,  in  one  situation  they  will  be  required 
to  impose  a  waiting  period,  which  I  will 
refer  to  in  a  moment.  I  now  refer  specifically 
to  subsection  3  of  section  14,  which  provides 
that  a  standard  contract  issued  under  this 
section: 

(a)  shall  not  provide  any  waiting  period 
or  any  limitation  of  benefits  with  respect 
to  any  pre-existing  physical  or  mental  in- 
firmity or  condition,  save  for  the  exceptions 
prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

Here  again  we  are  in  the  situation  where 
we  are  asked  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  We  do 
not  know  what  exceptions  will  be  prescribed 
by  the  regulations.  I  am  sure  it  is  useless  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  because  he  will  say  that 


the  insurance  companies  have  not  handed 
down  the  word  yet,  but  I  would  submit  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  there  is  no  need  at  all 
for  that  saving  clause.  The  insurance  com- 
panies are  already  well  protected  by  the 
provision  for  enrolment  period  and  by  this 
tragic  situation  under  which  they  will  ap- 
parently be  allowed  to  charge  differential 
premiums.  So  let  us  not  put  butter  on  both 
sides  of  their  bread  and  on  the  edges  as  well. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  absolutely  no  need 
for  this  clause  saying,  "save  for  the  excep- 
tions prescribed  by  the  regulations."  At  least 
let  us  lay  it  down  that  a  standard  contract 
issued  under  section  14  and  with  the  wide 
latitude  permitted  under  section  13,  shall 
not  provide  any  waiting  period  or  any  limita- 
tion of  benefits  with  respect  to  any  pre-exist- 
ing physical  or  mental  infirmity  or  condition, 
period.  I  submit  that  is  fair  and  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  protect  the  public. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  clause  (c) 
of  subsection  3  which  says: 

That  a  standard  contract  shall— 
not  "may,"  but  "shall": 

—provide  an  eight-month  waiting  period 
and  limitation  of  benefits  with  respect  to 
pregnancy  or  resulting  childbirth  or  mis- 
carriage, save  for  such  exceptions  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

Not  only  is  there  the  possibility,  and  I  would 
judge  from  what  I  have  heard  so  far,  but 
the  probability,  of  waiting  periods  and  limita- 
tions of  benefits  being  imposed  or  being 
permitted  by  regulations,  but  it  is  also  pro- 
posed that  we  should  have  a  waiting  period 
of  eight  months  in  the  case  of  pregnancies 
specifically  prescribed.  An  insurance  com- 
pany will  not  even  have  the  option  to  say, 
if  it  should  decide  in  its  infinite  goodness 
and  mercy  to  do  so,  that  it  will  waive  that 
unnecessary  waiting  period.  I  say  it  is  un- 
necessary because  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  he  can  at  least  make  this  minor 
concession.  He  has  looked  after  the  interests 
of  the  insurance  companies  extremely  well  in 
this  Legislature;  now  let  him  give  minor  con- 
sideration to  the  public,  the  people  who  will 
have  to  pay  the  freight,  or  I  am  afraid  the 
people  who,  in  many  cases,  will  be  priced  out 
of  the  market  because  they  will  fall  between 
two  stools.  They  will  not  fall  into  the  hon. 
Minister's  charity  category,  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  will  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
extremely  high  freight  that  insurance  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  charge  under  this  bill. 

Therefore,   to    give   the   hon.   Minister   an 
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opportunity  to  rectify  tlie  situation  and  to 
save  him  the  trouble  of  redrafting  the  sub- 
section himself,  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman: 

That  subsection  3  of  section  14  of  Bill 
136  be  amended: 

(a)  By  striking  out  all  the  words  after 
the  word  "condition"  in  the  third  line  of 
clause  A; 

(b)  By  striking  out  clause  B. 

The  effect  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman— if  this 
should  be  adopted,  as  I  hope  it  will  be— 
would  be  that  subsection  3  would  read  quite 
simply,  as  follows: 

A  standard  contract  issued  under  this 
section  shall  not  provide  any  waiting  period 
or  any  limitation  of  benefits  with  respect 
to  any  pre-existing  physical  or  mental  in- 
firmity or  condition. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  move 
an  amendment  to  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Mr.   Bryden  moves: 

That  subsection  3  of  section  14  of  Bill 
136  be  amended,  by  striking  out  all  the 
words  after  the  word  "condition"  in  the 
third  line  of  clause  A,  and  by  striking 
out  clause  B. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  move  an  amendment,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Not  until  we  decide  whether 
these  are  going  to  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  deal  with  subsections 
1  and  2,  which  my  hon.  friend  does  not  deal 
with  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  deal  with  this  and 
then  the  member  can  go  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  keep  to  the  rules. 

When    this    motion    is    defeated,    the    whole 

section  passes.    If  it  is  passed,  fine;  but  if  it  is 

defeated,    the    section    automatically    carries. 

^ou   cannot  keep  changing  the  rules  just  as 

c  irctimstances  permit- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Wait    a    minute— then    his 

anienchncnt  dealing  with  the  first  part  of  the 

lull  sluHild  come  first. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  would 
accommodate  my  hon.  friend  and  facilitate 
matters,  and  perhaps  accommodate  you,  I 
wnnld  be  happy  to  incorporate  his  amend- 
ment as  part  of  mine,  if  he  would  permit  me 
to  do  so.  I  am  not  entirely  in  agreement 
with  it,  but  I  think  it  gets  to  the  point.  We 
couKI   make   it   all  one  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  continuing  with  the  amend- 
ment that  I  was  moving: 

And  that  subsections  1  and  2  of  section 
14  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"during  an  open  enrolment  period"  in 
subsection  1,  and  the  words  "after  the 
expiration  of  an  open  enrolment  period"  in 
subsection  2  thereof. 

Mr.   Sopha:   Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Woodbine 
will  withdraw  his? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  would  ask  that  it  all 
be  made  one  amendment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Speaking  very  briefly  to  the 
amendment,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  say  it  shows 
the  splendid  co-operation  of  the  two  Oppo- 
sition parties  and  their  unity  in  principle 
against  this  terrible  statute. 

I  also  want  to  add  that  since  we  have 
begun  to  deal  with  insurance  companies  and 
their  participation  in  this  plan,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  was  one  of  those  who  was  conscious,  in 
the  Opposition,  of  the  tremendous  risks  that 
we  take,  because  we  have  seen  in  this  prov- 
ince, in  the  defeat  of  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  at  the  last  election,  the  tremendous 
power  of  insurance  companies. 

I  am  aware  that  they  are  so  powerful  that 
I  could  be  destroyed.  They  could  destroy  me, 
if  they  wished  to.  When  you  are  talking  about 
insurance  companies  you  are  also  talkmg 
about  banks  and  trust  companies,  because 
they  are  all  part  of  one  group. 

This  section  opens  up  a  very  interesting 
loophole,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  in 
subsection  1  if  the  husband  has  not  applied 
for  a  standard  contract,  his  wife  may  apply 
for  one  if  she  is  working.  Then  I  take  it— and 
I  see  nothing  in  the  way  as  a  bar— if  the  wife 
becomes  pregnant  she  may  quit  work  and  then 
apply  for  assistance  under  section  7.  And 
there  is  nothing  in  section  7  to  prevent  the 
wife— the  wife  of  a  husband  who  has  not 
applied,  he  is  head  of  the  family  but  he  has 
not  applied  for  a  standard  contract.  She 
applies  for  one,  then  she  gets  pregnant,  then 
she  quits  work  and  Sopha  is  working  90  hours 
a  week  to  help  subsidize  the  premiums  for 
tliat  family.  This  is  one  of  the  loopholes  that 
I  point  out  for  the  hon.  Minister's  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mind  repeating  that;  I  just  did  not  get  the 
force  of  the  example. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right.  The  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  family,  as. defined  in  section  1  (h). 
He  has  not  applied,  he  simply  does  not  apply 
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for  a  contract.  His  wif6  is  working.  Under 
section  14  she  is  entitled  to  have  a  standard 
contract  issued  to  her,  subject  to  the  terms. 
Then  she  becomes  pregnant  and  she  quits 
working.  Then  she  is  entitled  to  apply  under 
section  7  because  she  becomes  "any  person 
who  is  unable  to  continue  payment  on  her 
medical  services  insurance  subscriptions."  She 
applies  for  a  subsidy,  presumably— I  do  not 
see  any  inhibition  against  granting  it— and  it 
ends  up  that  the  husband,  who  has  not  applied 
is  working,  he  is  earning  an  income,  and  the 
government,  the  state,  the  people  are  sub- 
sidizing that  family  in  payment  of  their  sub- 
scription. 

Now  I  would  like  to  hear  where  the  thesis 
goes  wrong.  It  is  one  of  the  loopholes  in  this— 
I  repeat  the  phrase— badly  drawn  statute. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  open  enrol- 
ment contracts  and  this  matter  of  bad  risks.  I 
want  to  say  that  Mr.  Justice  Hall  in  his  report 
emphasized  that  the  prime  concern  in  respect 
of  health  care  of  our  people,  is  making  avail- 
able to  the  people  the  skill  and  knowledge 
and  the  body  of  learning  of  the  medical 
sciences.  In  fact,  he  put  payment— the  matter 
of  premium  and  price— he  put  it  in  a  junior 
and  subsidiary  position.  He  said,  "The  prob- 
lem we  face  in  Canada  is  making  available 
good  health  care  to  people."  Accordingly, 
then,  as  my  hon.  leader  has  said,  the  term 
"bad  risk"  is  not  only  a  very  abhorrent  one 
but  it  is  one  that  completely  obscures  the 
social  purpose  that  we  are  trying  to  effect 
in  passing  a  statute  to  provide  medical  and 
health  care  for  our  people.  We  simply  cannot 
talk  in  terms  of  bad  risks  as  we  would  in 
regard  to  fire  insurance  and  the  operation 
of  a  motor  car.  Therefore,  I  find  the  whole 
concept  of  open  enrolment  periods  to  be 
totally  objectionable. 

Why  should  not  an  individual,  as  in  the 
case  of  life  insurance,  be  able  to  go  down 
to  the  office  where  they  sell  the  standard 
contracts,  or  invite  the  salesman  over  to  his 
house,  and  enrol  on  the  very  day  that  he 
wishes  to  have  made  available  to  him  protec- 
tion against  illness? 

Accordingly,  I  moved,  or  rather  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  very  kindly  incorpor- 
ated, an  amendment  to  take  out  of  this 
section  the  concept  of  open  enrolment 
periods.  And  I  say  that  what  we  want  to  do 
is  make  available  to  our  people  health  care. 
That  is  the  prime  consideration;  that  is  what 
the  Opposition  is  trying  to  effect  through  this 
statute  and  that  is  why  we  are  trying  to 
assist  you.  We  are  actually  trying  to  assist 
you,  although  the  words  get  rather  bitter 
and  acrimonious  at  times,  especially  when  we 


think  of  the  tremendous  influence  on  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  that  the  insurance 
companies  have.  And  he  is  such  a  defender 
of  the  insurance  companies  and  so  consider- 
ate of  their  convenience  that  one  almost 
suspects— I  see  these  people  in  my  mind's 
eye,  the  directors  of  an  insurance  company, 
they  are  sitting  up  in  York  club  and  looking 
over  this  statute  and  saying,  "Oh,  we  don't 
like  that  part;  call  Matt  up  and  have  him 
change  that." 

The  open  enrolment  period  is  purely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  insurance  companies; 
it  is  for  their  convenience  alone.  I  would 
be  willing  to  listen  with  great  patience  to 
some  way  in  which  the  open  enrolment 
period  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  applicant  for  health 
insurance. 

To  extend  my  remarks  a  little  bit:  I  always 
thought  that  the  one  group  of  people  to 
whom  we  wanted  to  extend  health  care  was 
pregnant  women.  After  all,  the  greatest  asset 
we  have  in  this  country  is  our  youth.  We 
want  more  babies,  we  want  more  healthy 
babies,  we  are  mightily  concerned  about  the 
future  generation  of  Canadians,  that  they 
will  be  virile  and  healthy  people  to  carry  on 
the  great  work  that  is  encompassed  in  this 
country.  Therefore,  I  object  most  strenuously 
to  that  sub-paragraph  (b)  of  section  3  because 
to  me  the  very  people  I  would  want  enrolled 
in  a  health  plan  would  be  women  who  are 
one  month  pregnant,  so  that  I  could  feel 
assured  that— 

An  Hon.  member:  One  hour. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  one  hour,  indeed;  one 
hour  pregnant,  if  it  can  be  measured.  The 
period  of  gestation,  of  course,  is  a  very 
shifting  thing.  But  I  want  to  feel,  and  I  am 
sure  the  public  wants  to  feel  the  assurance 
that  a  woman  who  is  pregnant,  and  especially 
a  woman  who  is  pregnant  with  the  first 
child,  is  getting  proper  medical  care  from 
the  very  onset  of  her  pregnancy  through  to 
the  time  that  she  is  delivered  of  the  child. 
That  is  our  wealth,  that  is  our  wealth!  And 
I  always  felt  that  no  matter  how  much  money 
a  person  amasses  he  can  never  accumulate 
any  greater  store  of  wealth  than  healthy 
children. 

That,  sir,  is  what  I  want  to  see  in  this 
country— great  numbers  of  healthy  children. 
Therefore,  I  would  invite  the  hon.  Minister 
seriously  to  consider  adopting  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine, 
as  well  as  the  removal  of  this  convenience  for 
the  insurance  companies,  the  open  enrolment 
period. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
add  one  brief  comment— and  not  only  on  this 
vague  phrase,  "save  for  the  exceptions  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations."  I  protest  as 
strongly  as  I  can  that,  after  all  the  other 
protections  given  the  insurance  industry,  we 
are  asked  to  buy  this  further  "pig  in  a  poke" 
—leaving  those  behind  the  scenes  to  dictate 
further  limitations  on  the  coverage.  On  this 
particular  issue  of  pregnancy  I  find  it  almost 
unbelievable  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
who  is  a  medical  doctor,  should  come  into 
this  House  and  present  that  kind  of  a  bill, 
with  such  a  limitation  in  establishing  medical 
insurance  coverage  in  this  province.  Indeed 
I  am  a  little  puzzled,  I  would  almost  be 
tempted  to  ask  him  some  rather  technical 
questions. 

Has  he  ever  come  up  with  any  assured 
formula  so  that  he  can  give  a  scientific 
guarantee  as  to  when  a  woman  is  25  days 


or  35  days  pregnant?  How  is  he  going  to 
calculate  this  very  nice  and  tricky  little 
problem  when,  horrors  of  horrors,  or  delight 
of  delights,  the  young  lady  discovers  of  a 
morning  that  the  whooziness  that  has  been 
her  problem  for  the  last  few  weeks  is  not 
some  mysterious  illness,  but  is  pregnancy! 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this?  It  is 
really  ludicrous,  that  a  medical  doctor  should 
bring  this  in. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Minister  of  Labour 
will  come  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.    But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  even  worse  than  that! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Have  you  nearly  completed? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  finished,  sir. 

It   being    12.30    o'clock,    p.m.,    the    House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

House  in  committee;   Mr.   A.   W.   Downer 
in  the  chair. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  INSURANCE 
(continued) 
On  section  M.- 
Mr. D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):   Mr. 
Chairman,   I  will  have   to  play  this  by  ear 
because  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  my 
notes  sorted  out  here. 

When  the  House  adjourned  I  was  querying 
the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Dymond)  with  regard 
to  section  14  and  with  particular  reference  to 
this  waiting  period  of  eight  months  in  the 
event  of  pregnancy.  I  had  said  quite  frankly 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  I  was  surprised; 
indeed  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  I  thought  he 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself  as  a  medical 
doctor,  to  bring  in  a  bill  that  would  have 
this  kind  of  a  clause  in  it.  My  first  question 
to  him  was,  since  we  have  to  be  rather 
specific  here:  On  what  basis,  in  light  of  his 
past  experience  as  a  doctor,  can  he  give  the 
House  assurance  as  to  when  exactly  one 
month  of  pregnancy  has  been  concluded  so 
that  it  can  be  said  with  a  certainty  that  the 
person  is  not  going  to  get  coverage  under 
the  Act? 

That  in  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  is  bad 
enough;  but  what  makes  it  even  worse:  Let 
us  assume,  for  example,  that  a  young  couple 
were  to  enrol  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
during  one  of  the  enrolment  periods,  and 
because  they  had  conformed  with  the  Act 
their  coverage  would  be  immediate.  And 
then  they  discovered  that  unbeknownst  to 
themselves  the  woman  in  question  was 
pregnant;  indeed  that  she  was,  shall  we  say, 
35  days  pregnant.  Then  she  is  excluded  from 
coverage  for  the  remainder  of  that  pregnancy. 
My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is:  How 
can  he  justify  this  kind  of  thing;  and 
secondly,  the  specific  and  more  detailed  ques- 
tion is:  How— and  I  put  this  seriously  be- 
cause there  may  be  an  air  of  levity  about  it- 
can  he  with  any  assurance  be  specific,  how 


is  he  going  to  avoid  endless  legal  arguments 
as  to  whether  or  not  one  month  or  28  days 
or  32  days  of  pregnancy  have  been  completed 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  person  was 
eligible  to  coverage  under  the  Act? 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Let  us 
keep  our  thoughts- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Our  thoughts  are  dealing 
with  a  bill  which  is  a  little  confused,  and  on 
this  point  a  little  unclear.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  it  can  be  said  with  assurance 
that  there  is  many  a  mistake  made  in  this 
area,  I  suspect  that  half  the  hon.  members  in 
this  House  might  be  a  mistake.  I  am  almost 
convinced  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East 
is  one  of  them. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  legal  point  to 
decide  at  some  stage  because  the  law  is 
specific:  After  one  month  of  pregnancy  then 
there  will  be  no  coverage  and  there  will  have 
to  be  an  eight-month  waiting  period. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister,  in  his  capacity  as 
a  medical  doctor,  care  to  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  studying  this  matter,  sir, 
we  found  that  it  is  customary  in  all  insurance 
contracts  to  state  either  a  waiting  period  of 
ten  months,  nine  months,  eight  months,  in 
the  case  of  pregnancy.  I  think  it  is  quite 
readily  understandable  that  the  insurance 
principle  is  not  in  determining  when  preg- 
nancy occurs,  nor  is  the  insurance  principle 
concerned  in  the  matter  of  providing  the 
care.  The  insurance  principle  is  only  in 
making  provision  for  prepayment  of  this 
care,  and  if  the  insurance  principle  is  going 
to  obtain,  and  if  premiums  are  going  to  be 
kept  at  a  realistic  level  at  all,  then  certain 
safeguards  must  be  built  into  all  of  the  con- 
tracts, and  one  of  them  has  relationship  to 
pregnancy. 

Actually,  it  is  a  relatively  short  time  ago 
that  pregnancy  became  an  insured  service 
under  any  insurance  contracts  and  I  think,  it 
was  first  accepted  by  Blue  Cross.  I  must 
disagree  with  the  hon.  member  who  said  no, 
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because  this  is  fact  and  history  will  prove 
this.  After  ail,  health  care  insurance  is  itself 
not  very  old  in  this  country,  but  it  is  rela- 
tively recently  that  pregnancy  was  added  as  a 
routine  benefit  under  any  contract.  It  is 
readily  understandable  that  if  one  becomes 
insured  under  a  contract  and  the  contract 
immediately  has  to  pay  out  a  fee  for  preg- 
nancy, which  is  a  fairly  sizeable  fee  in 
relationship  to  the  monthly  premium,  the 
insurance  principle  could  no  longer  obtain 
and  the  whole  purpose  of  the  scheme  would 
be  defeated. 

We  chose  eight  months  because  this  is 
halfway  between  them.  Of  course  no  one 
can  determine  with  any  great  degree  of 
accuracy,  albeit  some  of  my  colleagues 
say  they  can,  when  pregnancy  occurred.  It 
is  usually  accepted  that  it  is  a  ten  lunar 
months  proposition,  or  nine  calendar  months, 
but  this  is  quite  by  the  way.  This  is  a  pro- 
vision in  practically  every  insurance  contract 
tiiat  I  know.  Indeed,  the  group  coverage 
under  most  of  the  non-profit  plans,  and  I  am 
out  of  touch  with  practice  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  do  know  that,  while  I  was  prac- 
tising, group  coverage  under  the  non-profit 
plans  established  a  waiting  period  for 
pregnancy  and  I  believe  it  still  obtains.  I  do 
know  that  it  obtains  in  every  individual 
contract.  Again  I  repeat  I  know  of  none 
that  provides  coverage  of  pregnancy  as  an 
immediately  insured  service. 

Now  there  is  some  question  about  the  last 
clause  in  this:  "Save  for  such  exceptions  as 
prescribed  by  the  regulations."  There  are 
certain  complications  of  pregnancy  which  can 
be  fatal  and  must  be  dealt  with  vigorously. 
They  are  usually  quite  costly  undertakings 
and  these  are  covered,  or  will  be  covered, 
under  the  regulations,  so  that  the  subscriber 
will  not  suffer  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  sir,  I  will  deal 
with  the  questions  raised  by  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  hon.  friend  from  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha)  and  accepted  by  my  hon.  friend 
from  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  while  discussing 
the  open  enrolment  period.  How  on  earth,  sir, 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  can  claim 
that  this  open  period  could  work  for  the 
advantage  of  the  insurance  companies  is  quite 
beyond  me. 

The  opposite  obtains.  This  is  an  incentive 
to  enrol  as  many  people  as  possible.  The  in- 
centive is  that  they  will  be  immediately 
covered  for  all  services  except  pregnancy, 
and  certain  other  limitations  and  certain 
exceptions  which  are  obtainable  in  all  cases. 
But  the  open  enrolment  period  could  possibly 
put  a  great  flood  of  high  cost  cases  on  the 
insurance    companies'    rolls.    They   would    be 


(luite  happy  without  them,  I  am  quite  certain 
of  that.  Any  insurance  scheme  would  be 
happy  without  these  immediate  costs  and 
oftentimes  those  who  need  it  most  are  the 
most  ready— and  this  is  a  good  thing— to  apply 
for  the  benefits  that  are  available  to  them. 
So  they  are  more  prone  to  rush  into  a  scheme 
of  this  kind.  This  is  what  we  want,  because 
tliis  is  why  we  are  establishing  the  plan, 
albeit  some  of  my  hon.  friends  seem  to  think 
that  we  are  not  concerned  about  the  health 
(jr  care  of  the  people.  This  bill  is  to  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  people,  and  we  have 
tried  to  keep  it  in  every  way  possible  this 
way. 

So  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
not  and  cannot  be  considered  to  be  any 
advantage  to  the  insurance  carriers  whatso- 
ever. 

The  question  also  came  up  about  the  ex- 
ceptions which  were  covered  by  regulation 
and  these  are  laid  down  in  the  Act— exceptions 
which  we  shall  cover  by  regulation— and  they 
are  found  in  schedule  A  on  page  15.  The 
exceptions  are  outlined  there,  the  limitations 
as  prescribed  by  the  regulations.  The  ex- 
ceptions as  well  are  outlined  here  for  all  of 
us  to  see. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Surely  not, 
Mr.  Chairman!  If  the  exceptions  prescribed 
liy  regulation  have  not  been  prescribed  as 
yet,  they  are  not  anywhere  for  anyone  to  see 
at  this  moment.  They  may  exist  in  the  mind 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  I  do  not  know;  if  they 
do  I  wish  he  would  tell  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
trying  to  tell  the  hon.  member  that  it  is  listed 
on  page  15,  schedule  A,  the  limitations  as 
prescribed  by  regulation  and  the  exceptions. 
The  exceptions  that  will  be  prescribed  by 
regulation  are  listed  in  this  schedule,  on 
pages  15  and  16. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  they  are  listed  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  Minister  has  the 
floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  My  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  mentioned  a  hypothetical 
case  which  came  imder  this  section,  where 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  looked  upon  by 
the  interpretation  section  as  the  head  of  a 
family  and  neglected,  or  failed,  or  refused,  to 
provide  coverage  for  himself  or  his  family. 
Under  the  terms  of  certain  contracts  he  would 
not  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  family  contract, 
})ut   we   have   specifically   written   this   in   to 
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protect  her  interest  and  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  family  in  the  event  that  she  did  enrol 
and  then,  because  of  pregnancy  or  any  other 
reason,  fell  out  of  work.  Now  it  is  not  at  all 
likely— I  think  the  hon.  member  said  a  month 
after  applying  she  found  that  she  was  preg- 
nant—it is  not  at  all  likely  that  she  would 
just  pay  a  month's  premium,  we  would 
expect  at  least  that  the  premium  would  be 
quarterly  and  she  would  be  insured  for  at 
least  a  quarter.  However,  if  she  did  become 
unemployed  and  a  contract  was  sought  for 
her,  then  we  would  look  at  her  husband's 
situation  because  he  is  looked  upon  by  law 
as  the  head  of  the  family.  This,  I  would  take 
it,  would  be  his  responsibility.  If  he  were 
eligible  for  either  total  or  partial  support,  this 
would  be  extended  to  them  immediately. 

I  have  to  repeat,  sir,  that  our  concern,  in 
spite  of  what  all  our  hon,  friends  opposite 
think,  is  for  our  people,  to  make  as  sure  as  it 
is  possible  within  the  terms  of  this  Act  that 
we  have  set  up  provisions  for  prepayment 
of  health  care.  We  have  never  presumed,  sir, 
to  say  within  the  terms  of  this  bill  that  we 
were  making  available  good  health  care.  This 
is  the  important  consideration,  but  I  pointed 
out  again,  sir,  that  governments  cannot 
provide  health  care  unless  they  are  going  to 
go  into  the  business  of  practising  medicine 
and  practising  health  care.  We  are,  under  this 
bill,  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  all  of  our 
people,  either  by  themselves  or  with  the 
support  of  public  funds,  to  ensure  that  the 
catastrophic  costs  of  health  care  will  not 
economically  cripple  them  and  so  prove 
further  detriment  to  their  health.  The  bill  does 
not  provide  for  health  care  but  it  does  provide 
for  payment  for  health  care,  as  I  am  quite 
sure  is  clear  to  our  hon.  friends. 

I  cannot  see,  sir,  where  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  hon.  members  are  going  to 
improve  this  bill  in  any  way.  These  amend- 
ments to  section  14  at  least.  They  are  certainly 
going  to  make  it  far  more  difficult  of  opera- 
tion and  therefore  I  would  say  that  the 
amendments  should  not  be  upheld,  particu- 
larly in  paragraph  2  of  section  14.  Again, 
the  hon.  member  proposed  the  striking  out 
of  certain  words.  This  paragraph  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  one  who  has  been  a  dependant 
under  a  family  contract  on  reaching  the  age 
of  21  to  go  over  into  a  self -pay  contract 
without  any  loss  of  benefit  or  without  any 
waiting  period  and  it  is  quite  essential  that 
this  section  stand  as  it  is.  Otherwise  I  think 
it  would  work  to  the  harm  of  those  young 
people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  want  to  follow  up  directly 
on  comments  that  the  hon.   Minister  made. 


Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  saving 
clause  in  clause  (a)  of  subsection  3,  "save  for 
the  exceptions  prescribed  by  the  regulations." 
I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  reconsider  the 
explanation  that  he  gave,  because  it  is  com- 
pletely off  the  beam.  He  suggests  to  us  that 
what  is  referred  to  here  in  the  phrase,  "the 
exceptions  prescribed  by  the  regulation"  are 
the  limitations  referred  to  in  the  schedule. 
If  they  are  already  in  the  schedule,  there  is 
no  need  for  them  to  be  stated  in  regulations, 
but  I  suggest  to  him  that  he  is  confusing 
two  totally  different  things. 

The  schedule  sets  forth  the  basic  terms  of  a 
standard  medical  services  insurance  contract. 
It  provides  that  there  will  be  certain  limita- 
tions on  certain  subjects  as  prescribed  by 
regulation.  That  reference  is  to  the  definition 
in  regulations  of  the  exact  nature  of  those 
particular  limitations.  And  the  power  to 
enact  regulations  relating  to  that  point  is 
covered  by  clause  (c)  of  section  28,  which 
says  "there  will  be  power  to  prescribe 
limitations  on  benefits  under  standard  con- 
tracts." That  is  one  thing.  But  we  have  here 
another  thing,  which  is  that  exceptions  to  the 
general  prohibition  of  waiting  periods  and 
limitations  may  be  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions. That  is  governed  by  clause  (e)  of 
section  28,  in  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  is  given  power  to  prescribe  these 
exceptions.  They  are  not  set  forth  in  the 
Act,  they  are  not  anywhere  at  the  moment 
before  us. 

All  we  know  for  sure  is  that  subsection  3 
as  it  stands,  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
eight-month  waiting  period  in  relation  to 
pregnancy,  save  for  exceptions  mentioned  in 
regulations,  which  are  not  set  forth.  Also  it 
provides  that  there  shall  not  be  a  waiting 
period  or  a  limitation  of  benefit  except  as 
prescribed  by  regulation.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  are  complaining  about.  We  say 
that  in  relation  to  an  open  enrolment  period, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  any  waiting  period 
or  limitation  of  benefits  at  all.  This  clause 
appears  at  first  sight  to  eliminate  them,  apart 
from  pregnancy;  but  then  we  have  this 
gaping  loophole  about  regulations.  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  limitations  as  prescribed 
by  the  regulations  set  forth  in  the  schedule. 
This  refers  to  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  make  regulations 
permitting  waiting  periods  or  limitation  of 
benefits  under  certain  circumstances,  undis- 
closed to  us  at  this  moment. 

We  think  the  saving  clause  should  be 
struck  out  altogether.  If  the  hon.  Minister  is 
convinced  that  it  is  necessary,  then  I  think  he 
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should  be  prepared  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
exceptions  that  are  hkely  to  be  made  as  a 
result  of  this  power. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
hypothetical  example,  suppose  we  should 
find  on  experience  that  this  waiting  period 
for  pregnancy  is  not  necessary- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  talking  about 
pregnancy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  but  I  am  just 
suggesting  that,  should  we  find  on  experience 
that  this  waiting  period  we  have  written  into 
legislation  is  not  actually  necessary,  then 
the  plan  is  not  going  to  suffer  if  we  make  it 
an  immediate  benefit  to  those  who  enrol 
under  the  open  enrolment  period.  If  we  have 
the  right  by  regulations  to  deal  with  things 
of  this  kind,  then  we  can  extend  that 
additional  benefit  to  the  subscribers,  because 
we  have  found  that  the  limitations  were  not 
necessary. 

The  Ihnitations  mentioned  in  schedule  A 
are  outlined  but  they  are  not  spelled  out. 
For  instance,  limitation— annual  health  exam- 
ination. Well,  what  limitation?  The  regula- 
tions will  spell  that  out,  the  regula- 
tions will  say  that  the  contract  will  be  in 
effect  for  one  year,  after  which  time  one 
annual  routine  health  examination  will  be 
available  to  every  member  insured.  Baby- 
care  will  be  spelled  out  in  the  regulations. 
For  instance,  these  are  some  regulations  we 
have  already  considered  and  decided  upon, 
that  ten  well-baby-care  visits  will  be  per- 
mitted in  tlie  first  five  years  of  life  and  that 
psychotherapy  will  be  provided  25  hours  per 
year  after  the  contract  has  been  in  force  for 
one  year,  to  each  individual,  and  a  total  of 
50  hours  to  a  family.  Under  exceptions— for 
instance,  laboratory  services— we  know  that 
the  laboratory  services  will  be  limited  to  a 
total  of  $25  per  covered  person  in  the 
contract  here.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
will  be  spelled  out  definitely  under  the 
regulations. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  to  be 
having  some  difficulty  in  making  myself  clear 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  but  I  will  take  another 
try  at  it.  I  would  like  first  of  all  to  get  the 
pregnancy  (luestion  removed  so  that  we  will 
not  get  the  issues  confused  that  way.  As  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  against  clause 
B  altogether.  We  do  not  think  it  should  be 
in  there,  but  if  it  is  to  be  in  there,  then 
we  go  along  vvitli  the  saving  clause  that 
would  provide  at  least  the  possi])ility  that  it 
could  be  made  less  onerous  than  it  now  is 
in  the  bill. 


However,  that  is  not  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  am  talking  only  about  clause  A, 
"save  for  the  exceptions  prescribed  by  the 
regulations."  I  put  it  to  the  hon.  Minister 
once  again,  that  under  that  clause,  and  the 
related  clause  E,  of  section  28,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council  has  a  wide-open 
power  to  make  exceptions  from  the  general 
prohibition  in  3  (a)  and  not  at  all  related  to 
defining  the  limitations  under  the  schedule. 
I  agree  it  has  power  to  define  those  limita- 
tions, too,  but  that  is  not  the  point  I  am 
getting  at.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that 
the  Lieuenant-Governor  in  Council,  if  he 
saw  fit  in  his  wisdom  to  do  so,  could,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  nullify  3  (a). 

He  could  certainly  reduce  its  import 
greatly.  He  could  provide  that  there  may 
be  waiting  periods  in  some  cases;  that  there 
may  be  limitations  on  benefits  with  respect 
to  pre-existing  conditions,  and  so  on,  not  only 
those  set  forth  in  the  schedule,  but  any 
pre-existing  conditions.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  in  the  world  that  that  is  what 
the  statute  means.  I  suggest  that  the  power 
is  unnecessary  and  should  not  be  there.  If 
it  is  to  be  there,  then  we  should  have  an 
explanation  which  we  have  not  had  yet,  as 
to  exactly  what  the  government  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Well,  sir,  I  was  very  encouraged 
in  one  aspect  of  this,  that  the  hon.  Minister 
suggested  that  the  reason  for  this— "save  for 
the  exceptions  prescribed  by  the  regulations" 
—in  clause  A  and  clause  B,  in  connection 
with  pregnancy,  save  for  such  exceptions  as 
are  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  he  sug- 
gested to  us  that  these  will  only  be  used  to 
ease  the  situation  and  permit  more  people  to 
have  the  advantage  of  medical  insurance. 
Am  I  correct  in  that,  sir? 

Hon.    Mr.    Dymond:    This    is    our    general 

thinking. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  it  will  not  be  used  to 
raise  further  barriers  for  people?  Your  excep- 
tions will  be  used  to  widen  the  opening  for 
people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Most  assuredly  that  is 
the  intent,  sir.  But  it  is  just  impossible  to 
foresee  every  possibility  in  advance;  we  want 
to  be  in  a  position  where  we  can  make  avail- 
able to  the  people  all  the  benefits  possible. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  this  on  record,  and 
that  we  can  have  his  assurance  that,  instead 
of  raising  further  barriers,  he  is  going  to  see 
that    these    regulations    are    interpreted    to 
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widen  the  opportunities  for  people.  Because, 
sir,  after  this  amendment  is  voted  on,  and 
there  is  a  suspicion  in  my  mind  that  per- 
haps the  amendment  will  not  win  in  this 
Legislature,  and  section  14  will  no  longer  be 
discussed,  I  would  like,  with  your  indulgence, 
to  raise  two  other  questions. 

Again  I  am  thinking  of  gaps  in  the  legisla- 
tion. I  notice,  with  respect  to  dependants 
that  the  definition  of  dependant  is  "up  to  the 
age  of  21."  I  am  thinking,  sir,  of  people  after 
they  are  21— assuming  they  had  some  physical 
infirmity,  or,  for  some  reason,  mental  retarda- 
tion, or  a  number  of  things,  or  are  going  to 
school.  On  your  basis  of  a  maximum  age  of 
21,  they  are  no  longer  dependants;  they  have 
to  move  out  and  pay  for  their  own  insurance. 
Under  the  income  tax,  and  perhaps  I  can  be 
corrected  on  this,  even  though  a  person  is 
over  21,  if  the  family  is  still  looking  after  him, 
this  can  be  deducted  from  income  tax.  I  am 
wondering  why  you  set  so  rigidly  on  the  age 
of  21,  when  there  will  be  many  cases,  par- 
ticularly with  illness— for  reasons  of  illness  of 
some  kind  or  other— where  people  will  be 
dependants  after  they  are  21.  Why  do  you 
then  say  that  at  the  age  of  21  they  have 
to  move   out  and   get  their  own  insurance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
The  Income  Tax  Act,  as  I  understand  it,  by 
and  large,  the  dependant  ceases  to  be  a 
dependant  upon  reaching  age  21.  I  will  grant 
you  that  exemptions  can  be  claimed  under 
certain  circumstances,  some  of  which  the  hon. 
member  has  mentioned.  But,  in  this  case, 
we  will  cover  the  child  or  the  dependant 
until  21;  if,  after  that  time,  he  is  attend- 
ing an  institution  of  higher  learning,  or  is 
specifically  infirm,  or  for  some  reason  or 
another  is  not  self-supporting,  he  will  be 
eligible  under  the  government  scheme  to  get 
complete  coverage,  either  at  no  cost  or  by 
partial  assistance. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  wonder— not  being  a 
lawyer— I  raise  this  just  because  it  sounds 
rather  peculiar  to  me;  under  section  one,  we 
have  this  terminology: 

The  dependant  spouse  is  entitled  to  have 

a  standard  contract  issued  to  him. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  "to  her." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  tell  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  "him"  is  the  legal  language. 
It  is  a  sexless  sort  of  thing.  One  of  the  middle 


Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  was  concerned 
just  what  the  hon.  Minister  considered  a 
marriage   at  one   point. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  number  of  comments  on  this  section, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tions in  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  return,  first 
of  all,  to  the  discussion  you  had  with  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 
If  you  look  at  subclause  (a)  of  subsection  3, 
you  will  find,  in  that  section,  a  provision  that 
there  can  be  a  limitation  placed  in  a  standard 
contract  because  of  a  pre-existing  condition 
in  the  applicant;  and  there  is  a  specific  pro- 
vision in  the  regulations,  as  my  colleague  has 
pointed  out,  under  clause  (e)  of  section  28, 
which  permits  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  to  establish  limitations  in  standard 
contracts  because  of  existing  conditions. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  this  morning, 
we  were  able  to  establish  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  the  hon.  Minister's  intention  is 
within  the  framework  of  the  maximum  sub- 
scription rates  which  are  to  be  established 
by  the  government,  that  there  will  be  differ- 
entials because  of  the  varying  physical  con- 
ditions and  ages  of  the  persons  who  apply. 
We  consider  that  this  is  inequitable  and 
wrong. 

Is  this  section,  sir,  in  addition  to  the 
question  of  varying  rates,  also  providing  that 
there  will  be  differentials  in  the  coverage, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  certain  classes 
of  people  have  pre-existing  conditions?  I  ask 
because,  if  so,  it  is  a  direct  refutation  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill  which  the  government 
has  attempted  to  put  before  us,  which  is  set 
out  in  section  5,  that  standard  medical  services 
insurance  contracts  shall  be  made  available 
without  regard  to  age,  physical,  or  mental 
infirmity. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me,  under  this  bill, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  to  every  member  of 
this  House,  that  under  that  clause  of  sub- 
section 3  of  section  14,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  may  decide  that  a 
standard  contract  issued  to  a  particular  person 
or  a  particular  group  of  people,  as  distinct 
from  other  groups  within  the  community,  is 
going  to  have  a  limitation  because  of  a  pre- 
existing condition.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a, 
general  limitation  applicable  to  all  people  in 
the  province,  because  the  government  has 
already  indicated  that  it  is  going  to  exclude 
certain  ailments  generally  across  the  province 
as  pre-existing  conditions— for  example,  re- 
fraction for  eye  care.  But  this  leaves  open 
the  possibility  that  there  are  going  to  be 
distinctions  within  the  groups  of  people  in 
the  community  who  are  applying  for  standard 
medical  insurance  contracts;  and  the  pro- 
vision for  the  exceptions  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations is  directly  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill  which  this  government  has  placed 
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before  this  House.  Now  that  is  the  first 
point. 

On  the  second  point,  on  the  question  of 
pregnancy,  we  simply  support  the  amendment 
as  proposed  because  pregnancy,  in  our  view, 
is  not  a  disease  in  our  community.  It  is  a 
youthful  and  very  convenient  occurrence  in 
our  society.  We  think  it  should  be  covered. 
It  should  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
whether  it  is  eight  months,  two  months,  six 
months,  or  any  other  number  of  months.  We 
think  a  person  should  be  covered,  if  they 
have  a  standard  medical  insurance  contract, 
regardless  of  when  they  make  application  for 
it. 

The  third  question  to  which  I  would  like 
to  return  is  the  question  of  the  exclusion  by 
the  government  of  what,  today,  in  insurance 
language,  is  a  modem,  up-to-date  principle, 
namely,  the  principle  of  group  insurance.  Let 
us  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  govern- 
ment is  justified  in  some  way— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order.  May  I  suggest  to  you,  sir, 
that  the  discussion  of  group  insurance  is 
completely  out  of  order,  in  that  this  was 
dealt  with.  That  would  be  a  principle  of  the 
bill  and  it  was  definitely  excluded  when  the 
bill  was  presented  in  this  House  for  second 
reading.  This  bill  has  to  do  with  individual 
contracts,  and  it  has  been  specifically  re- 
peated that  it  will  not  interfere  with  group 
coverage  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  have  to  agree  with 
the  Minister.   You  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  Minister  talked 
about  pooling,  and  I  assume  we  are  doing 
that  when  we  are  talking  about  groups. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Specifically  with  pool- 
ing.   Pooling  is  not  grouping. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Then  let  us  talk  about 
pooling,  for  I  presume  it  is  a  collective  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  address  my 
remarks,  then,  to  the  question  of  enrolment 
periods.  Enrolment  periods,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  are  going  to  be  series  of  times,  fixed 
by  the  government,  during  which  residents 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  may  make  appli- 
cation to  these  carriers  under  this  Act  for 
insurance  coverage. 

That  means  that,  from  time  to  time,  there 
are  going  to  be  group  admittances  to  the  field 
of  people  who  are  covered  by  these  standard 
contracts  under  this  bill.  By  admitting  groups 
from  time  to  time  into  this  scheme,  why  will 
the     government     not     provide     that     the 


premiums  to  be  paid  by  all  persons  in  the 
province,  coming  from  time  to  time  within 
these  groups  during  the  enrolment  period, 
should  be  the  identical  premium,  without 
making  differentials  between  classes  of  citi- 
zens within  the  community?  The  hon. 
Minister  must  agree  that  there  is  something 
ridiculous  about  this  section  because,  in  sub- 
section 2,  the  hon.  Minister  is  quite  prepared 
to  admit,  without  any  enrolment  period, 
every  newcomer  to  the  province;  because 
every  person— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  no!    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Just  a  moment.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  hon.  Minister  will  listen  to  me 
before  he  contradicts  me;  if  you  read  sub- 
section 2,  it  provides  two  things.    It  says: 
Every  dependant  who  becomes  21  years 

of  age- 
That  is  class  number  one;  and  in  the  second 
line: 

—and    every    person    who    qualifies    as    a 

resident. 

If  this  does  not  refer  to  persons  who  are 
both  21,  and  both  residents,  there  are  two 
classes  of  persons  provided  in  subsection  2; 
and,  without  any  enrolment  period  of  any 
kind,  the  hon.  Minister  is  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  large  number  of  people  who 
in  each  year  will  become  aged  21  in  our 
society,  and  the  large  number  of  people  who 
will  become  residents  in  our  society  in  any 
year,  do  not  have  to  have  any  enrolment 
period  of  any  kind.  They  can  become  insured 
simply  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
that  subsection.  And  yet  for  everyone  else 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  government 
tells  us  that  there  are  not  all  that  many  of 
them,  yet  for  anybody  else  who  wants  to 
become  qualified  under  this  section  14  they 
must  either  apply  during  an  enrolment  period 
or  they  must  suffer  this  penalty  of  three 
months. 

Surely  the  hon.  Minister  cannot  make  any 
valid  distinction  between  people  in  the  com- 
munity who  are  here,  who  are  living  here, 
who  are  resident  and  over  the  age  of  21, 
people  who  become  21  years  of  age,  and 
people  who  come  into  this  province  as  recent 
arrivals  and  become  residents  in  the  prov- 
ince. In  the  case  of  the  two  classes  there  is 
no  requirement  whatsoever  that  there  be  any 
enrolment  period;  but  for  everyone  else,  what- 
ever the  number  of  people  involved  the  hon. 
Minister  has  imposed  an  enrolment  period. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  group  insurance.  If  it  is  purely  then 
an  administrative  convenience  for  the  medical 
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carriers  to  absorb  these  groups  of  people, 
then  I  would  suggest  that  he  wipe  it  out 
completely,  because  the  administrative  con- 
venience will  be  defeated  by  the  provisions  of 
subsection  2  under  which  the  carriers  are 
going  to  have  to  regularly,  day  in  and  day 
out  throughout  the  year,  deal  with  the  very 
large  classes  of  people  comprised  in  the  ones 
who  are  recent  comers  to  the  province  and 
those  who  reach  the  age  of  21. 

Speaking  again  on  the  question  of  the 
enrolment  period.  If  it  is  to  the  hon.  Minister 
a  matter  of  convenience,  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  it  is  serving  no  useful  purpose.  If, 
however,  it  is  in  some  way  related  to  the 
influx  by  way  of  groups  into  the  insurance 
coverage  throughout  the  province,  and  if 
there  is  the  pooling  arrangement  in  the  prov- 
ince, then  I  think  that  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  the 
advantage  of  group  insurance,  group  insur- 
ance coverage,  meaning  that  you  spread  the 
risk  over  a  large  group  and  you  charge  the 
same  rate  to  all  the  people  who  are  included 
in  that  group. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  On  a  point  of  order! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
already  suggested  that  the  matter  of  group 
insurance  is  not  inherent  in  this  bill.  It  is 
specifically  stated  that  this  bill  relates  to  in- 
dividual contracts  as  a  principle  and  the 
principle  of  group  insurance  is  not  involved 
in  it.  Therefore,  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  it 
is  completely  out  of  order  to  discuss  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  already  said  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept  your 
ruling  on  it.  As  I  understand  what  the  Min- 
ister is  putting  forward  in  this  bill— and  it  is 
very  difficult  for  us  in  the  Opposition  to  get 
this  clear  because  the  Minister  has  refused 
to  give  us  any  concrete  examples  of  how 
various  people  are  going  to  be  covered  imder 
this  plan  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  are  going  to  be  wide  and 
varying  distinctions  between  the  classes  of 
people  within  our  province.  You  have  to  bear 
with  us,  because  if  we  have  not  got  the  in- 
formation the  only  way  that  we  can  get  the 
information  is  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  for  the 
information. 

Let  us  accept  what  the  hon.  Minister  says, 
that  he  has  introduced  a  plan  into  this  Legis- 
lature which  will  provide  the  minimum 
disruption  to  the  insurance  industry  in  this 
province.  We  agree  that  is  exactly  what  he 


has  done.  Because  he  has  based  it  on  in- 
dividual contracts,  he  has  got  a  pooling 
arrangement;  and  he  has  differential  premiums 
depending  on  the  risk  that  the  insurance 
carrier  assesses  is  applicable  to  that  particu- 
lar person. 

By  analogy,  what  the  hon.  Minister  has 
done  is  to  take  the  most  antiquated  form  of 
insurance  and  provide  a  bill  which  permits 
that  system  to  continue.  The  antiquated  form 
of  insurance  is  directly  comparable  to  auto- 
mobile insurance.  Automobile  insurance  is  on 
the  same  basis,  individual  contracts,  classifi- 
cations within  groups,  differential  premiums 
and  an  assigned  risk  plan.  There  is  no  group 
insurance  implied  in  automobile  insurance  in 
any  way,  and  every  modem  and  up-to-date 
insurance  company  which  is  attempting  to 
meet  the  problems  of  insurance  in  our  society 
is  dealing  on  a  group  principle.  It  is  not 
dealing  on  the  antiquated  basis  of  automobile 
insurance  which  is  rapidly  pricing  itself  out 
of  this  market  entirely. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  not  dealing  with 
group  insurance. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  accept  what  the  hon.  Min- 
ister says,  but  let  us  do  away  with  this  enrol- 
ment period  unless  the  hon.  Minister  can 
concretely  state  why  it  has  any  merit  whatso- 
ever. 

Let  us  amend  clause  (a)  subsection  3  of 
section  14  by  removing  this  power  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  provide 
exceptions  by  way  of  regulation  which  will 
prohibit  some  classes  of  persons  within  our 
society  from  being  insured  imder  standard 
contracts  because  of  pre-existing  physical 
condition. 

Can  the  Minister  please  answer  at  least  one 
or  two,  or  three  of  those  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
have  to  point  out  that  a  clear  reading  of  the 
bill  would  help  the  hon.  member  to  under- 
stand the  folly  of  what  he  has  just  said. 

First  of  all,  sir,  may  I  repeat  that  the  open 
enrolment  period  will  accrue  to  the  advantage 
of  those  who  enrol  under  it.  Again,  I  repeat 
that,  while  there  will  be  numbers,  and  we 
hope  there  will  always  be  numbers,  joining 
the  plan  at  an  open  enrolment  period  because 
of  the  added  advantage,  because  of  the  in- 
ducement of  no  waiting  period— with  one 
exception— there  will  also  be  munbers  of  appli- 
cants, individual  applicants,  coming  in  that 
do  not  constitute  a  group,  as  is  inherent  in 
the  belief  of  people  in  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. A  group,  again  I  repeat,  is  a  group 
controlled  or  under  the  direction  of  a  central 
organization,  if  you  will,  where  one  premium 
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is  collected  by  that  central  agency  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  insurance  carrier  by  the  central 
agency.  The  insurance  carrier  has  no  billing 
to  do.  This  is  a  group  in  so  far  as  insurance 
is  concerned,  as  I  am  quite  certain  the  hon. 
member  knows. 

Then  to  put  on  paragraph  (2)  the  inter- 
pretation he  has  just  put  on  it  makes  it 
perfectly  patent  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
he  has  not  read  this  paragraph. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order;  the  Minister  has  the 
floor  for  the  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  paragraph  says 
that: 

Every  dependant  who  becomes  21  years 

of  age- 
Inherent  in  this  is  the  fact  that  this  dependant 
has  been  covered  up  until  reaching  21  years 
of  age  under  the  family  coverage.  In  order 
that  he  can  switch  to  an  individual  coverage 
because  he  now  has  become  of  age,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  that  he  will  not  lose  benefits 
because  all  his  waiting  period  has  been 
honoured  already,  he  can  move  over  to  an 
individual  contract  without  any  loss  and  with- 
out any  waiting  periods: 

(3)  (a)  Save  for  the  exceptions  prescribed 

by  the  regulations. 

One  exception  that  I  can  note  in  the  list 
at  the  present  time  is,  for  instance,  the  labora- 
tory which  I  mentioned.  Regulations  which 
we  have  prepared  and  which  we  shall  submit 
for  approval,  suggest  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  programme  at  least,  there  will  be  an 
exception  for  payment  of  any  laboratory 
service  over  $25  per  contract  year  per  covered 
person. 

It  may  well  be  that  experience  will  indicate 
to  us  that  this  can  be  broadened  and,  if  we 
are  tied  down  by  putting  this  in  legislation 
we  must  wait  for  a  year  before  we  can  give 
the  insured  parties  the  advantage  of  addi- 
tional coverage.  I  think  that  this  could  work 
a  hardship  upon  them. 

My  hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition spoke  on  several  occasions  already  about 
the  possible  case  that  is  on  the  borderline, 
and  it  is  probably  some  dear  old  soul  who, 
because  of  infirmity  or  forgetfulness  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  has  neglected  to  do 
something  and  finds  himself  out  of  benefit.  If 
we  have  to  stick  firmly  to  the  legislation,  we 
would  have  to  say  that  to  re-enrol  a  person 
would  require  a  waiting  period  of  three 
months  in  the  event  of  the  person  dropping 
the  coverage  and  not  being  able  to  come 
back   in   again   under  the   enrolment  period. 


But  we  can  make  such  a  case  an  exception 
under  the  regulations.  1  tliink  this  is  all  to 
the  good  and  I  have  given  that  assurance  to 
the  House.  Of  course,  I  recognize  that  this 
does  not  need  to  be  accepted  and  it  is  not 
very  good  legislation.  I  assure  you  that  so 
long  as  this  government  is  in  power  the 
regulations  will  be  used  to  help  the  people, 
certainly  not  to  militate  against  them  nor  to 
withdraw  benefits  that  might  rightfully  be 
theirs. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Riverdale  spoke  about 
21-year-old  residents,  a  matter  which  I  have 
mentioned.  If  a  21-year-old  resident  wants  to 
come  in  under  the  plan  at  any  time  other 
than  during  an  enrolment  period,  he  will  have 
to  undergo  a  three-month  waiting  period.  If 
he  has  recovered,  as  I  have  already  said, 
and  wants  to  switch  over  to  his  own  contract, 
then  he  does  not  have  to  go  through  the 
waiting  period  again,  no  matter  what  time  he 
comes  in. 

In  the  case  of  the  newcomer,  as  you  go 
further  on  in  the  bill  you  will  find  that  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  residency  by  being  in 
the  province  90  days.  I  would  have  to  ask  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  about 
that,  but  I  believe  the  period  of  time  recog- 
nized as  necessary  to  become  a  resident  of  the 
province  is  90  days,  so  that  that  person  cannot 
enrol  until  he  has  established  residency  and 
cannot  come  in  without  any  waiting  period.  If 
they  happen  to  establish  residency  at  a  time 
concurrent  with  an  open  enrolment  period, 
then  they  will  have  immediate  coverage,  but 
that  might  be  luck.  Every  new  resident  is 
not  likely  to  strike  it  as  lucky  as  that  and 
they,  therefore,  will  also  have  a  waiting 
period. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
answered  the  questions  as  I  noted  them,  from 
the  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  question 
on  the  last  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister.  My 
understanding  is  that  to  become  a  resident, 
you  have  to  be  here  for  90  days,  but  once 
you  have  established  residence  in  this  prov- 
ince under  subsection  2,  you  can  apply  for 
a  standard  contract  without  any  waiting 
period  and  regardless  of  whether  it  happens 
to  coincide  with  an  enrolment  period  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
get  that  question.  Would  you  mind  repeating 
it,  please? 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  a  person  qualifies  as  a 
resident  of  the  province,  I  understand  that 
under  subsection  2  of  section  14,  he  can  apply 
for  a  standard  contract  without  any  further 
waiting  period.  Is  that  correct? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  a  resident  who 
qualifies  can  become— do  you  mean  a  new- 
comer, after  he  has  been  here  90  days  and 
having  estabhshed  residency  over  that  period, 
can  apply  outside  of  an  open  enrolment 
period? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  advised  that  this 
is  so,  that  this  person  has  already  been  90 
days  here  without  coverage. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  never  had  a  chance  to 
get  coverage. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  general  comment  before  we  leave. 
The  hon.  Minister  chastises  us  for  not  reading 
the  bill  and  he  has  just  indicated  that  he 
did  not  know  his  own  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  on  a  point  of  order  I  might  be  permitted 
to  say  that  this  is  the  first  clause  of  the  bill 
and  we  have  gone  quite  a  way  from  it.  I 
am  not  able  to  give  a  snap  answer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is  this:  the  hon.  Minister,  for  example,  got 
up  earlier  on  his  little  political  podium  and 
said  that  any  time  he  uses  a  regulation  it  will 
be  to  broaden  the  scope  and  make  more 
health  services  available.  Quite  frankly,  in 
his  geniality,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion got  led  into  the  verbal  quagmire, 
because  he  accepted  the  hon.  Minister's 
explanation  as  being  a  valid  one,  with 
reference,  for  example,  to  this  phraseology: 
"save  for  the  exceptions  prescribed  by  the 
regulations."  Let  me  draw  this  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Chairman:  Clause  3  (a)  says: 

That    a    standard   contract   issued   under 

this  section  shall  not  provide  any  waiting 

period. 

There  cannot  be  any  waiting  period.    That  is 
the  nub  of  it— "save  for  the  exceptions"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Pardon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  not  the  nub  of  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  have  I  got 
the  floor  or  is  he  going  to  be  able  to  take 
it  when  he  pleases? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  but  if  he  is  going 
to  keep  bouncing  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  Minister 
or  otherwise- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Go  ahead. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  My  point  is  simply  this: 
that  the  essence  of  this  clause  as  stated  is 
that  it  shall  not  provide  any  waiting  period 
or  any  limitation  so  that  the  only  conceivable 
purpose  of  a  regulation  will  be  to  put  some 
limitations  in  there  to  make  it  less  favour- 
able. 

There  is  no  other  conceivable  purpose 
of  this  section  because  it  starts  out  by  saying 
that  there  shall  be  no  waiting  period  because 
of  pre-existing  conditions.  We  have  all  been 
led  up  the  garden  path  dozens  of  times  on 
explanations  and  we  are  gradually  getting 
clarification  of  just  how  incredible  this  bill 
is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  hon.  member  must  have  been  reading 
Shakespeare  when  he  said,  "The  devil  can 
quote  the  scriptures  to  his  own  ends." 

If  the  hon.  member  wanted  to  be  eminently 
fair,  sir,  he  would  have  read  the  whole  of 
that  subsection  3  (a)  as  follows: 

Shall  not  provide  any  waiting  period  or 

any  limitation  of  benefits  with   respect  to 

any  pre-existing  physical  or  mental  infirmity 

or  condition. 

That  is  the  nub  of  the  paragraph,  and  not 
to  take  out  of  context  that  it  "shall  not 
provide  any  waiting  period  save  for  the—" 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  missing  my  point! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
I  have  to  throw  back  at  the  hon.  member 
the  words  he  threw  at  me. 

The  nub  of  the  paragraph  is  in  reading  the 
full  thing  and  keeping  the  full  matter  in 
proper  context  and  in  proper  perspective,  sir. 
The  regulations  will,  I  can  assure  you— and  I 
am  quite  certain  that  I  can  speak  for  this 
government— be  used  to  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  who  are  covered  under 
this  programme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  nub 
of  my  argument  has  been  missed  by  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  as  simple  as  that.! 
Let  me  try  to  make  this  very,  very  clear. 
The  clause  we  are  talking  about  says: 

The  standard  contract  issued  under  this 
section  shall  not  provide  any  waiting 
period  or  any  limitation  of  benefit  with 
respect  to  any  pre-existing  physical  or 
mental  infirmity  of  condition. 

In  other  words,  the  paragraph  starts  by 
saying  that  coverage  is  complete.    Now  what 
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conceivable  purpose  for  a  regulation  can 
there  be,  other  than  to  reduce  the  coverage? 
You  cannot  add  to  complete  coverage  that 
is  already  complete  and  this  is  the  point  that 
we  are  trying  to  make.  The  hon.  Minister 
either  cannot  grasp  it  or  will  not  grasp  it— I 
am  not  sure  which. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  sidetracked  into 
having  verbal  battles  with  my  allies  to  my 
left  here.  May  I  say  that  I  am  grasping  at 
any  straw  that  I  can  get  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health,  and  I  want  to  get  on  the 
record  everything  I  can  where  he  is  talking 
about  extraordinary  exceptions.  I  truly  agree 
with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  in  connection  with  section  1,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  mis- 
interpreting this,  and  I  will  accept  that  in  a 
way  he  has  beguiled  me  a  bit  on  that  one. 

As  yet,  I  have  no  clarification  of  what  the 
exceptions  are  on  section  B.  I  have  read 
page  15  that  the  hon.  Minister  referred  to  us, 
but  I  am  still  bewildered  about  the  whole 
thing  and  I  am  hoping  that  what  the  hon. 
Minister  is  saying  is  that  these  exceptions 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

On  section  A,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
exceptions  could  be  to  anything  except  to  the 
detriment  of  the  people.  As  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  said,  I  agree 
that  it  might  be  interpreted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

Let  me  say  on  exceptions,  sir,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  referred  again  to  the  fact  that 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  raised 
certain  exceptions  or  particular  situations.  I 
talked  about  children  over  21  who  would  be 
continuing  at  school,  and  so  on.  And  he  has 
said  that  when  these  situations  arise,  "you 
can  count  on  the  fact  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing to  be  understanding  and  to  be  able  to 
work  through  exceptions  on  this." 

I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
from  my  own  experience  with  him  he  has 
shown  humanity  in  connection  with  cases  that 
I  have  brought  to  him  from  my  own  riding, 
but  I  object  strongly  that  I  have  to  bring  a 
number  of  these  cases,  and  I  have  said  that 
in  this  House.  I  had  written  to  the  hon. 
Minister  at  one  point  about  a  poor  family 
who  had  a  microcephalic  child— I  think  I  have 
the  correct  term— and  they  were  desperate. 
The  only  way  it  appeared  that  we  could 
arrange  for  this  child  to  get  institutional  treat- 
ment was  that  they  should  come  to  me  and 
I  should  write  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

I  did  this  and  he  was  very  sympathetic 
and  the  thing  was  cleared  up.  This  family 


was  very  lucky  that  they  happened  to  know 
that  they  could  come  to  me,  for  unlike  the 
hon.  member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Carruthers), 
who  says  that  he  encompasses  all  the  gripes 
and  protests  and  everything  else  of  all  the 
people,  I  suggest  humbly  that  there  are 
people  who  have  very  many  protests  but  they 
are  as  yet  not  acquainted  with  the  whole 
democratic  procedure  of  coming  to  a  mem- 
ber, otherwise  I  would  be  completely  at  sea 
with  this.  I  wish  I  could  cover  all  of  their 
needs,  but  I  cannot. 

What  I  am  really  arguing  is— and  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  Minister  would  be  the  first  to  say 
this— that  when  you  have  exceptions  and  you 
have  not  spelled  out  regulations,  have  not 
spelled  out  what  the  exceptions  are  but  we 
will  leave  it  up  to  the  benign  kindness  of 
the  Minister. 

There  may  a  case  when  it  is  not  a  Minis- 
ter, and  political  patronage  and  everything 
else  enters  into  the  picture.  I  am  not  accusing 
this  hon.  Minister  of  that.  I  can  say  that  he 
has  dealt  with  me  just  as  fairly  as  he  has 
with  other  members,  no  matter  what  their 
particular  stripe  of  politics.  But  it  is  danger- 
ous, and  I  think  it  is  bad  legislation,  where 
you  say  that  there  will  be  exceptions  and  to 
say,  "Believe  me,  in  my  great  humanity,  I 
will  look  after  all  of  them."  That  is  bad  legis- 
lation, and  we  should  have  had  this  spelled 
out  more.  With  due  respect  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, this  is  bad  legislation. 

I  want  to  endorse  what  was  said  pre- 
viously, both  by  the  New  Democratic  Party 
and  my  own  members,  that  this  aspect 
of  more  or  less  segregating  pregnancy  as 
though  it  is  something  that  we  should  abhor 
sounds  as  if  the  hon.  Minister— with  his  at- 
titude toward  women— had  read  too  much  of 
John  Knox  or  something  in  his  early  days,  or 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  or  something.  We  need 
to  have  more  young  people  being  developed; 
and  one  of  the  problems  we  have  is  that  we 
have  been  relying,  if  I  may  say  so,  on 
immigration  too  much,  and  not  on  natural 
births. 

And  let  me  say  again— a  point  which  I  do 
not  think  has  been  mentioned— that  surely 
for  young  married  couples,  this  is  the  time 
when  financial  circumstances  become  really 
burdensome;  and  this  is  the  time  when  I 
would  think  the  hon.  Minister,  a  man  of 
humanity,  would  want  to  help  them  as  they 
start  out  raising  a  family.  Instead  of  that,  we 
have  these  bureaucratic,  detailed  restrictions, 
eight  months  and  so  on.  The  hon.  Minister 
never  gave  us  a  definite  answer  about  how  you 
establish  eight  months,  and  all  that  other  red 
tape  and  technicalities. 
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For  a  man  who  stood  in  this  House— and  I 
do  not  think  you  would  get  better  at  the 
Stratford  festival— and  said,  "I  detest  com- 
pulsion"—it  was  a  magnificent  performance- 
he  has  laced  this  with  all  kinds  of  red  tape. 
I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  am  almost  compelled 
to  say  that  the  hon.  Minister  in  this  bill— I 
will  not  say  he  is  compelling  young  people 
to  hold  back  from  having  children— but  there 
is  certainly  an  inference  there. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  help  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position in  understanding  at  least  one  of  his 
questions.  In  this  very  moral  and  chaste 
community  in  which  we  live,  that  young 
family  will  have  no  problem  if  they  buy  their 
insurance  the   day  they  are  married. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  member  might 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  having  the  finan- 
cial circumstances  to  buy  insurance  and  many 
other  things.  There  are  many  young  families 
who  start  out  with  very  little. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  for 
a  moment  or  two  we  could  get  back  to  sec- 
tion 14  and  the  proposed  amendment.  Ever 
since  this  bill  came  into  committee,  the  hon. 
Minister  in  his  usual  factious  way  has  been 
hurling  across  the  floor  the  accusation  that 
we  over  here  have  not  read  the  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it  is 
now  abundantly  clear  that  the  only  difference 
between  him  and  us  is  that  he  has  read  the 
bill,  and  we  have  read  it  and  understand  it. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  he  does  not  understand 
his  own  bill  or  else  he  is  simply  being  evasive 
in  his  answers.  He  finally  had  to  admit,  his 
advisers  got  it  through  to  him  ultimately, 
that  the  interpretation  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale,  with  regard  to  newcomers  to 
the  province,  was  correct. 

It  appears  impossible  to  get  across  to  him 
the  true  meaning  of  clause  (a)  of  subsection  3. 
I  am  not  going  to  belabour  that  point  any 
further,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  the  explanation 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  given  repeatedly 
of  the  clause  is  clearly,  patently  wrong.  It 
puts  us  in  a  very  difiBcult  position  when  we 
have  explanations  from  the  hon.  Minister 
which  bear  no  relation  to  the  plain  words  in 
front  of  us.  It  is  unfortunate  but  I  guess  we 
will  have  to  put  up  vnth  it.  It  merely  indi- 
cates once  again  what  totally  inadequate 
preparation  was  involved  before  this  bill  was 
presented. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bryden's  amendment,  say  "aye." 
All  opposed,  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 


Call  in  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bryden's  amend- 
ment, please  stand. 

All  those  opposed  to  Mr.  Bryden's  amend- 
ment, please  stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  20;  the  "nays"  44. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost,  and  section  14  is  included  in  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  rise 
and  report  progress  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  progress 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fifty-fifth  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Johnston  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

{continued) 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  had  my  own  waiting 
period,  pregnant  or  otherwise,  and  I  have 
relished  the  opportunity  of  entering  the 
debate  on  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Health.  I  would  like  to  make  some  minor 
preliminary  observations  before  moving  into 
the  main  substance  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  going  to  make  some  restrained  com- 
mendatory remarks  on  the  hon.  Minister's 
(Mr.  Dymond's)  opening  statement,  in  three 
particulars. 

I  should  first  like  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  proposal  for  PKU.  I  think  it  is  a  wise 
and  forthright  proposal.  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  response  to  his  letter  from  the 
various  administrators  of  general  hospitals, 
throughout  the  province.  I  trust  that  using 
the  facilities  of  the  public  health  branch  will, 
in  fact,  work  effectively.  It  is  my  profound 
hope  that  not  a  single  child  slips  through 
the  screening  apparatus;  and  that,  of  course, 
is  the  danger  which  remains  in  his  voluntary 
approach  to  the  testing  for  PKU.  But  we 
shall  see  what  happens  and  watch  the  results 
of  the  experiment  for  the  next  year  or  two. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  hon.  Minister  on  his  announce- 
ments regarding  the  so-called  war  on  alcohol. 
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I  will  say  to  him  that  it  is  about  time  that 
such  an  announcement  has  been  made  in  this 
House.  The  Chairman  who  preceded  us  in 
the  debate  on  committee  of  the  whole  has 
spoken  many  times  about  the  preoccupation 
with  research  at  the  expense  of  treatment. 
That  is  a  preoccupation  which  harasses  this 
department  in  one  branch  after  another;  and 
it  is  good,  indeed,  that  we  have  finally  moved 
to  the  treatment  rationale. 

I  am  less  impressed  by  the  suggestion  that 
we  are  going  to  spend  $18  million  over  ten 
years.  When  viewed  from  the  perspective, 
it  is  not  a  terribly  formidable  sum.  None- 
theless, again  we  have  taken  a  step,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  that  portion  of  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's remarks— I  think  it  was  four  to  five 
pages— in  which  he  made  reference  to  earlier 
debate  in  which  both  of  us  had.  engaged 
during  the  Throne  speech,  on  February  8  of 
this  year.  He  attempted  to  lay  some  of  my 
fears  at  rest.  I  want  to  suggest  to  him  that 
those  fears,  in  my  mind,  have  intensified  over 
the  intervening  period.  The  observations  I 
offered  then,  that  were  tentative  and  not  fully 
thought  through,  have  now  conceived  in  my 
mind.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  what  I  there- 
fore hope  to  do  this  afternoon  is  to  set  up  a 
precise,  strong  and  thoughtful  confrontation 
on  the  whole  mental  health  apparatus  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Quite  logically,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  take  as  my  starting  point,  the  Ontario 
hospital  at  999  Queen  Street,  Toronto,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  belabour  it.  I  can  appre- 
ciate full  well  the  agitation  and  anger  that 
necessarily  characterizes  the  feelings  of  hon. 
members  on  this  side  of  the  House,  because 
the  situation  at  Toronto  OH  has  languished 
for  decades,  to  the  point  where  some  people, 
inevitably,  have  been  done  damage— damage, 
ironically  enough,  in  the  absence  of  treat- 
ment. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  instead  of 
hon.  members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
indulging  in  that  repetitive  process  of 
description,  as  to  Toronto  Ontario  hospital, 
one  paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent in  his  annual  report  of  1963, 
summed  it  up  beautifully,  and  I  quote: 

In  1962  hopes  were  raised  that  new  con- 
struction would  be  authorized  to  replace 
obsolete  buildings.  In  1963  such  hopes 
were  aborted.  The  majority  of  our  patients 
continue  to  sleep,  eat,  work  and  play  in 
quarters  which  were  considered  advanced 
in  the  19th  century  but  in  no  way  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  modem  psychiatry. 


Thus  spoke  tlie  superintendent  of  the  Ontario 
hospital  at  Toronto,  in  his  annual  report  in 
1963,  and  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  more 
can  one  possibly  say?  The  situation  is  intol- 
erable. 

With  relentless  repetition  we  flog  this 
institutional  syndrome  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  evolved.  One  month  it  is  999  Queen. 
The  next  month  it  is  the  hospital  school  at 
Smiths  Falls.  One  year  it  is  the  London  On- 
tario hospital,  the  next  year  it  is  the  Orillia 
hospital  school.  I  can  recall  earlier  in  this 
session  raising  the  problems  at  the  Toronto 
Ontario  hospital.  Last  year  there  was  the 
grand  jury  report.  Nothing  new  can  come  to 
bear.  Nothing  new,  that  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
until  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  ulti- 
mately reach  a  breaking  point.  Until  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  drives  them  to  the 
breaking  point,  and  this  is  precisely  what  he 
has  done. 

The  breaking  point  comes  when  we  are 
forced  to  recognize  that  the  crisis  at  999  and 
Smiths  Falls  and  similar  institutions,  is  far 
more  profound  than  the  mere  surface  despair. 
I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  force 
of  logic  makes  it  inevitable  that  we  view 
those  institutions  merely  as  symptomatic  of  a 
crisis  destructively  eating  away  at  the  heart 
of  the  entire  Ontario  hospital  system. 

So,  I  submit,  it  becomes  necessary  to  view 
that  system  as  a  whole,  and  to  view  it  as  a 
whole  on  the  floor  of  this  Legislature.  That 
is  my  objective  this  afternoon. 

I  am  going  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
try  to  document  thoroughly,  four  major  crises 
besetting  tlie  Ontario  hospital  system,  the  last 
of  which  necessarily  leads  to  a  challenge  of 
the  entire  mental  health  pattern  which  is 
presently  emerging  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Let  me  admit  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  views  are  necessarily  those  of  a 
layman,  based  on  a  good  deal  of  book  and 
article  reading  over  the  last  few  months,  in 
an  effort  to  develop  some  grasp.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  hon.  Minister's  comments.  But 
lest  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  feel  that 
my  familiarity  is  purely  that  of  reading,  I 
want  to  say  that  in  order  to  develop  a  better 
comprehension,  I  visited  at  some  length 
within  the  last  two  months  the  superintendents 
of  Toronto  Ontario  hospital;  New  Toronto 
Ontario  hospital;  Whitby  Ontario  hospital; 
London  Ontario  hospital;  Kingston  Ontario 
hospital;  Hamilton  Ontario  hospital;  and  St. 
Thomas  Ontario  hospital.  Necessarily  for 
much  of  what  I  want  to  suggest  this  after- 
noon, I  am  indebted  to  them  for  whatever 
illumination  may  exist. 
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First  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  initial  and 
perhaps  most  fundamental  crisis.  I  can  put 
it  in  very  simple  words:  The  government  of 
Ontario  is  systematically,  premeditatedly, 
consciously,  starving  the  Ontario  hospitals  in 
this  province.  I  suggest  that  it  is  absolutely 
futile  to  suggest  adequate  treatment  under 
such  appalling  financial  circumstances.  It  is 
an  incredible  indictment  of  government  pre- 
tensions, pretensions  which  in  fact  amount 
to  total  indifference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  interesting  thing  has 
happened  in  the  press  of  the  last  few  weeks 
and  in  this  Legislature.  There  has  been 
much  talk  that  the  per  capita  per  diem  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  in  Ontario  hospitals  is 
$8  a  day.  I  wish  that  it  were  $8  a  day!  That 
figure  is  a  figure  of  the  imagination.  It  is 
a  product  of  hyperbole.  Any  revelation  of 
the  average  per  capita  per  diem  in  Ontario 
hospitals,  Mr.  Chairman,  jolts  the  intellect. 
It  is  frankly  embarrassing  to  lay  them  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  because  $8  a  day  is,  as  I 
say,  an  inflated  figure. 

What  I  want  to  do  at  this  stage  of  the 
debate,  Mr.  Chairman— because  I  think  it  is 
important  that  all  hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature know— is  to  read  into  the  record  of 
this  House  every  per  capita  per  diem  of 
Ontario  hospitals  in  this  province:  to  read 
into  the  record  of  this  House  the  average 
per  capita  per  diem  so  that  we  know  once 
and  for  all  that  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Let  me  say  as  a  preface,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  figures  were  not  easy  to  come  by. 
If  the  hon.  members  take  a  moment  to  read 
the  annual  report  of  The  Department  of 
Health  they  will  find,  peculiarly  enough,  that 
they  are  not  there.  If  they  read  the  annual 
report  of  the  mental  health  branch  they  will 
find,  peculiarly  enough,  that  they  are  not 
there.  If  they  read  past  annual  reports  of 
Ontario  hospitals  they  will  find,  oddly 
enough,  that  they  are  not  there.  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  these  are,  in  fact, 
public  figures.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
privileged  documents  and  they  should  be 
available  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  have  before  me,  as  I  said,  the  net  per 
capita  per  diem  payments  in  every  Ontario 
hospital  for  the  year  April  1,  1963  to  March 
31,  1964.  I  think  that  is  a  representative 
year,  and  I  have  been  given  to  understand 
on  good  authority  that  the  diflFerence  in  the 
past  two  years  may  be  roughly  10  cents  per 
capita  per  diem.  Now,  let  me  read  the 
figures  for  the  interest  of  the  hon.  members: 

Aurora  Ontario  hospital,  $4,71;  Brockville 
Ontario  hospital,  $6.24;  Cedar  Springs,  $8.12; 
Cobourg,  $5.05;  Goderich,  $13.28;  Hamilton, 


$6.67;  Kingston,  $7.39;  London,  $7.10;  New 
Toronto,  $6.68;  North  Bay,  $6.67;  Orillia, 
$5.82;  Owen  Sound,  $27.60;  Penetang,  $6.38; 
Port  Arthur,  $7.35;  St.  Thomas,  $6.34; 
Smiths  Falls,  $5.82;  Thistletown,  $39.48-lel 
me  interject  that  that  begins  to  approximate 
it-Toronto,  $7.55;  Whitby,  $6.55;  Wood- 
stock, $7.39;  the  children's  psychiatric  insti- 
tute, $31.75;  the  Toronto  psychiatric  hospital, 
$34.32.  And  an  average  per  capita  per  diem 
across  the  province  of  Ontario  of  $6.96. 

Now,  I  ask  the  hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  contemplate  that  figure  for  a 
moment:  $6.96.  That  is  why  I  said  the  $8 
was  a  piece  of  inflated  hyperbole.  Would 
it  were,  I  repeat,  $8.  It  is  $6.96,  and  I  look 
back  to  a  speech  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  made  in  August,  1964,  at  the  Cana- 
dian national  exhibition  when,  after  sum- 
marizing the  mental  health  apparatus  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  including  the  mental 
hospitals,  he  said,   and  I  quote: 

I  have  tried  to  report  these  accomplish- 
ments to  you— not  boastfully,  although  I 
think  we  might  be  forgiven  a  little  boast- 
ing—but factually  so  you  may  know  that  the 
mentally  disturbed  in  Ontario  are  not 
forgotten  or  neglected. 

Are  not  forgotten  or  neglected?  Per  capita  per 
diem  of  $6.96  a  day!  Such  graciousness  and 
humility  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  $6.96  a  day!  It  must  have 
been  his  sense  of  humour;  it  must  have  been 
a  sort  of  ribald  Scottish  joke  to  suggest  an 
absence  of  neglect  in  terms  of  $6.96  a  day. 

What  does  that  figure  represent?  Let  us 
make  a  few  comparisons;  and  I  want  to 
do  it  because,  again,  the  comparisons  have 
been  couched   in  equal  vagaries. 

From  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission's report  for  the  same  period  of  time, 
1963,  I  would  like  to  read  the  per  capita 
per  diem  costs  into  the  record: 

General  hospitals— group  A— $27.54;  fully 
four  times  as  much  as  we  spend  on  Ontario 
hospitals.  Group  B,  $23.65;  group  C,  $19.97; 
convalescent  hospitals,  $15.89;  chronic  care, 
hospitals,    $12.05. 

In  other  words,  even  convalescent  care 
and  chronic  care  spend  between  two  and 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  per  diem  per 
capita  as  the  Ontario  hospitals. 

And  another  observation:  The  Ontario  wel- 
fare council  survey  of  nursing  homes,  which 
was  reported  in  the  newspapers  today,  also 
demonstrates  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
nursing  homes  across  the  province  of  Ontario 
provide  a  per  capita  per  diem  greater  than 
that  in  Ontario  hospitals. 
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Let  us  compare  a  little  further,  because  I 
think  these  comparisons  are  both  valid  and 
interesting.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  hon. 
members  to  know  that  there  is  only  one  train- 
ing school  in  the  entire  province  of  Ontario 
whicli  receives  a  lesser  per  capita  per  diem. 
The  average  spent  on  training  schools  is  in 
excess  of  that  spent  on  mental  hospitals.  The 
average  spent  on  reformatories  is  in  excess 
of  tliat  spent  on  mental  hospitals.  The  average 
spent  on  industrial  farms  is  much  in  excess 
of  that  spent  on  mental  hospitals;  and  of 
tlie  45  to  50  county  and  district  jails  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  only  four  have  a 
per  capita  per  diem  of  less  than  what  we 
spend  on  Ontario  hospitals.  Indeed,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  suggest  to  you  that  in  some 
communities  it  is  preferable  to  go  to  jail. 

In  Brockville  you  would  receive  treatment 
rated  at  $6.24  a  day  if  you  were  in  the  On- 
tario hospital,  but  if  you  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  jail  you  get  $9.85  a  day 
worth  of  treatment.  In  St.  Thomas  you  would 
be  looked  after  at  the  rate  of  $6.34  in  hos- 
pital; in  jail  you  would  be  looked  after  at 
the  rate  of  $9.02;  and  in  Whitby  hospital  at 
$6.55,  and  jail  is  $12.17. 

I  quite  appreciate  that  an  effort  at  deflect- 
ing the  argument  can  be  made  based  on 
patient  volume  and  on  geographic  situation. 
I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  opposite  that  at 
this  absolute  bottom  rate  of  $6.96  a  day, 
mental  hospitals  could  not  even  adequately 
provide  for  the  domiciliary  and  geriatric  care, 
the  nursing  care,  in  a  civilized  society,  let 
alone  make  a  pretension  at  acute  and  con- 
tinued treatment. 

Indeed,  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ironic 
fact  is  that  the  hon.  Minister  himself  realizes 
it.  He  realizes  it  in  legislation  and  regulations 
passed  by  his  own  government.  Under  The 
Homes  for  Special  Care  Act  last  year,  within 
the  regulations  the  sum  of  $6.50  was  set  aside 
per  diem  per  capita.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
pretends  that  those  people  covered  under 
The  Homes  for  Special  Care  Act  need  the  kind 
of  intensive  treatment  required  by  patients 
in  Ontario  mental  hospitals.  Perhaps  I  can 
put  it  most  appropriately  by  quoting  into  the 
record  of  this  House  the  extraordinary  ob- 
servation of  Dr.  Paul  Christie,  superintendent 
of  the  Toronto  Ontario  hospital,  in  his  most 
recent  annual  report,  and  I  quote: 

A  general  hospital  which  pretended  to 
give  comprehensive  active  treatment,  in- 
cluding medical  services,  for  about  $8  per 
patient  per  day  would  be  rightly  assessed 
as  operating  on  a  medieval  concept.  Such 
rates  are  charged  by  mediocre  nursing 
homes  which  make  no  pretension  to  treat- 


ment at  all.  Sooner  or  later  the  community 
as  a  whole  must  confront  this  grave  dis- 
crimination against  the  victims  of  illnesses 
which  accounts  for  nearly  half  of  all  hos- 
pital bed  accommodation.  Meanwhile,  a 
report  such  as  this  can  only  seem  scan- 
dalously hypocritical  in  any  pretension 
which  it  implies  as  an  account  of  an 
adequate  treatment  programme. 

There  is  a  jolting  and  sobering  condemna- 
tion of  the  system  if  ever  one  was  uttered, 
delivered  by  a  superintendent  of  an  Ontario 
hospital.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
per  capita  per  diem  expenditures  that  I  have 
read  into  the  record  and  the  comparisons 
that  are  available  to  be  made  are  a  devastat- 
ing commentary  and  proof  of  the  government's 
attitude  toward  mental  health,  which  can  be 
summed  up  very  easily  as  "pennies  for  the 
mind." 

That  is  the  first  major  crisis,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  which  I  wanted  to  deal. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  the  second  major 
crisis,  which  is  harassing  and  undermining 
morale,  and  adequate  treatment  in  one  On- 
tario hospital  after  another  in  the  province 
until  they  are  rendered  insufficient  institutions. 

There  is  a  serious  and  continuing  attrition 
of  senior  staff.  I  cannot  put  that  strongly 
enough;  and  I  am  not  now  talking  about  the 
normal  scandals  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
attendants  and  some  of  the  nursing  aides.  I 
am  now  talking  about  the  crucial  staff  in- 
dispensable to  hospital  operations.  If  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  will  grant  me  the 
indulgence,  I  will  read  into  the  record  from 
one  Ontario  hospital  after  another  what  they 
feel  their  staff  needs  to  be  and  what  those 
staff  needs  actually  are,  and  I  think  I  faith- 
fully interpret  the  information  granted  to  me 
by  the  superintendents  of  the  hospitals. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  information  is 
not  privileged  either.  The  American  psy- 
chiatric association,  the  national  institute  for 
mental  health,  the  world  health  organization 
and  many  others  have  established  psychiatric- 
psychological  social  worker-patient  ratios  for 
Ontario  hospitals,  and  those  are  the  ratios 
the  superintendents  themselves  reflected  in 
assessing  their  needs. 

1.  St.  Thomas  Ontario  hospital— 1,850  beds, 
the  highest  bed  content  of  its  kind  in  the 
province.  There  are  six  pavilions  at  St. 
Thomas  with  three  floors  each,  18  wards  and 
an  outpatient  department.  St.  Thomas  should 
have  a  minimum  of  19  psychiatrists,  by  the 
standard  of  the  American  psychiatric  associ- 
ation, or  any  standard.  What  is  the  situation? 
For  several  years,  St.  Thomas  Ontario  hospital 
has  steadily  been  losing  staff.  In  1958  there 
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were  19  psychiatrists,  the  optimum  number; 
in  1962  there  were  15  psychiatrists  and  two 
part-time;  in  1963  there  were  14,  and  two 
part-time;  in  1964  there  were  13  and  one 
part -time  of  whom  two  are  administrative,  so 
that  in  effect,  you  have  11  practising  psy- 
chiatrists for  a  steady  population  of  1,850 
patients  or  more,  plus  a  greatly  increased 
admission  rate  and  no  staff  relief  in  sight. 

I  further  suggest  to  this  Legislature  that 
St.  Thomas  Ontario  hospital  by  all  standards 
and  by  the  standards  of  its  superintendent, 
should  have  between  35  and  40  social 
workers.  St.  Thomas  Ontario  hospital,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  two— I  repeat,  two— qualified 
social  workers.  Unfortunately,  it  had  to  retain 
its  three  best  psychiatric  nurses  for  a  social 
work  role,  so  it  has  a  total  complement  of 
five,  out  of  an  ideal  staff  situation  of  38. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  numbers  I  have  given 
reflect  an  honest  clinical  team  formula,  the 
ratio  between  psychiatrists,  social  workers 
and  psychologists.  And  on  that  ratio,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  should  be  in  St.  Thomas  On- 
tario hospital  19  or  20  psychologists.  At  the 
moment  there  are  four. 

Under  nursing,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  St. 
Thomas  OH,  there  are  only  40  or  50  actual 
registered  nurses.  All  the  others  are  nurses' 
aides;  you  cannot  get  nurses  to  go  to  St. 
Thomas. 

Under  attendants,  there  are  presently  about 
240;  the  requirement  is  for  300  to  do  an 
effective  job.  I  ask  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  to  relate  an  inpatient  ratio  of  1,850  to 
that  number  of  attendants— and  remember  to 
divide  the  attendants  by  three,  for  eight-hour 
shifts. 

As  for  occupational  therapists,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  was  a  little  chuckle  between  the 
superintendent  and  this  member— the  need  is 
so  desperate  it  could  not  be  estimated. 

Let  us  take  New  Toronto  Ontario  hospital. 
Built  for  650  beds.  New  Toronto  presently  has 
860  patients  and  five  major  units.  New  To- 
ronto requires  for  each  unit  a  minimum  com- 
plement of  three  psychiatrists,  making  a  total 
of  16.  There  are,  at  New  Toronto,  only 
11  psychiatrists  of  whom  two  are  on  the 
administrative  end,  one  is  on  the  research  end 
and  so,  in  fact,  you  have  eight  practising 
psychiatrists  in  a  hospital  where  there  should 
be  a  complement  of  15.  Indeed,  the  superin- 

:tendent  of  that  Ontario  hospital  told  me  that 
he  had  a  smaller  medical  team  in  1965  than 
he  had  ever  had  in  the  history  of  his  super- 
intendency  at  New  Toronto  OH,  and  yet, 
Mr.    Chairman,    and    I    emphasize    this,    the 

;  hospital  admitting  and  discharging  rate  has 
doubled  over  the  same  six -year  period. 


Again,  accepting  the  clinical  team  formula, 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  social  workers 
and  psychologists.  And  under  the  category 
of  nurses  I  thought  a  rather  interesting  fact 
emerged.  For  the  year  1965,  the  New  Toronto 
Ontario  hospital  requested  a  total  nursing 
complement— again  related  to  minimum  stand- 
ards—of 231.  Those  minimum  standards  were 
for  admission  and  intensive  treatment,  for 
continuing  treatment,  for  medical  and  surgical 
services,  and  for  geriatric  services.  Two 
hundred  and  thiry-one,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
mental  health  branch  was  able  to  provide  159. 
They  were  cut  back  72  nurses— cut  back 
something  like  30  per  cent— probably  on 
financial  grounds.  And  again,  I  ask  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  to  contemplate  the 
staff -patient  ratio  which  results. 

Now  let  me  turn  for  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  London  Ontario  hospital. 
It  has  a  rated  capacity  of  780  patients  and 
there  are  presently  a  complement  of  1,120. 
There  is  some  more  of  the  overcrowding  to 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter)  earlier  made  reference.  Of  course, 
there  are  going  to  be  new  buildings  at 
London  and  I  suggest  strongly  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature  that  they  should 
visit  London  OH.  It  has  a  fascinating  plan 
that  is  available.  There  are  going  to  be  some 
650  new  beds  and  some  400  old  beds  for  a 
total  complement  of  about  1,000.  For  each 
team  in  each  unit,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
hospital  that  they  would  require  two  psychi- 
atrists, two  social  workers,  and  one  psychol- 
ogist—which means  a  total  of  19  psychiatrists 
including  two  administrative  heads. 

On  July  1,  1965,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will 
be  nine  practising  psychiatrists  of  whom  two 
will  have  totally  administrative  duties,  mak- 
ing the  effective  ratio  in  London,  seven  out 
of  a  required  17.  There  is  absolutely  no 
a'elief  in  sight  at  the  moment  and  the  out- 
patient department  is  particularly  harassed. 
The  total  patient  case  load  in  the  OPD  in 
1963  was  over  1,000,  and  all  they  had  was 
two  full-time  psychiatrists,  although  ad- 
mittedly there  were  many  part  time  from  tlie 
community.  But  let  it  be  said  that  one  can?' 
not  always  count  on  part-time  personnel.  The 
situation  in  regard  to  social  workers,  psychol- 
ogists and  nursing  staff  is  exceedingly  critical. 

Whitby  Ontario  hospital,  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  1,500  beds— Whitby  established  on  a 
cottage  basis,  a  rather  interesting  hangover 
from  earlier  approaches  to  psychiatric  needs 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century— 16  cottages 
with  50  or  60  beds  each.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  treatment  objectives  estab- 
lished at  that  time  could  not  even  be  realized 
in  1965. 
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Let  me  read  a  little  description  from  the 
Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal  of 
1912  about  what  was  then  called  the  "Whitby 
Asylum": 

The  mentally  afflicted  of  Ontario  are  to 
enjoy  every  advantage,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  left  undone  that  may  add  to  their 
chances  of  recovery.  One  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
body  is  found  in  environment.  That  this 
is  equally  true  of  the  mind  is  recognized 
by  those  who  have  planned  the  new 
asylum  at  Whitby.  Instead  of  one  central 
insane  asylum,  there  wall  be  several  hos- 
pital buildings  in  which  patients  will  be 
treated  as  their  condition  many  demand. 
There  will  be,  in  addition,  cottages  where 
patients  may  be  placed  who  are  only 
temporarily  afflicted  or  who  are  convales- 
cing. 

In  this  way,  people  who  are  suffering 
from  slight  mental  trouble,  who  would 
shrink  from  entering  an  insane  asylum,  can 
be  treated  in  the  admission  hospital  build- 
ing and  avoid  the  horror  of  close  proximity 
to  those  who  are  violently  insane.  The 
cottages,  or  convalescent  homes  will  be 
eight  in  number  and  will  be  built  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  summer  residences.  Each 
cottage  will  provide  room  for  50  patients. 

The  interesting  thing  about  Whitby,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  this  government  has  de- 
faulted even  on  the  plan  set  up  in  the  year 
1912;  this  government  has  defaulted  on  the 
minimum  staff  complement  necessary  to 
prosecute  a  mental  health  programme  of  sub- 
stance at  Whitby  Ontario  hospital.  Again, 
what  are  the  requirements?  For  each  large 
ward,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  which  there  are 
five,  a  clinic  team  comprised  of  three 
psychiatrists,  three  social  workers,  two 
psychologists  and  one  occupational  therapist, 
is  necessary.  And  let  it  be  said  that  that  en- 
compasses 300  patients  in  each  ward,  so  it 
is  hardly  a  lavish  outpouring  of  professional 
expertise. 

And  what  is  the  situation?  Instead  of  15 
psychiatrists,  there  are  nine  full  time.  There 
are  some  part  time— I  believe,  three— but  the 
superintendent  was  quick  to  point  out  to  me 
that  one  of  them  is  only  in  two  half-days  a 
week,  and  that  again  it  is  hard  to  figure  on 
part-time  people.  Instead  of  15  social 
workers,  there  are  five— one  per  unit  of  300. 
Instead  of  ten  psychologists,  there  is  one, 
hired  two  months  ago— the  first  psychologist 
they  have  had  in  Whitby  Ontario  hospital  for 
a  year. 

As  far  as  the  outpatient  department  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  even  have 


a  social  worker,  and  only  one  psychiatrist  of 
the  total  psychiatric  complement.  And  it  is 
notewortliy  that  the  case  load  at  the  out- 
patient department  at  Whitby  is  falling 
rapidly,  and  the  needs  in  the  community  are 
thereby  being  necessarily  neglected,  because 
there  is  simply  not  the  staflF  complement  to  do 
the  job.  It  has  the  same  pattern  as  all  the 
other  Ontario  hospitals.  The  admission  rate 
is  rising  rapidly— it  is  up  to  1,200  patients  a 
year;  it  has  a  nursing  shortage;  there  is  only 
one  graduate  RN  per  shift  at  Whitby.  And 
I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  had 
best  be  prepared  for  a  situation  analogous  to 
that  of  Toronto  OH— of  250  male  attendants 
only  two  are  RNs.  The  situation  is  bad,  and 
deteriorating. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  continue 
this  recitation  for  the  record  of  the  House— I 
appreciate  that  there  is  a  lot  of  detail  here, 
but  I  think  it  important  to  build  a  sub- 
stantive case  and  to  document  it  for  what 
,1  have  to  say  later  on— I  want  to  mention 
Hamilton's  Ontario  hospital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  my  good  and  worthy 
colleagues  from  Hamilton,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  staflF  at  Hamilton  survive 
the  ordeal  of  working  within  that  hospital. 
The  needs  are  urgent  and  overwhelming. 
Let  me  put  it  on  the  table. 

There  are  1,700  beds  in  Hamilton;  it  had 
2,000  admissions  in  1965— that  is  the  estimate, 
it  may  be  an  underestimate— which  is  the 
highest  in  the  entire  province.  There  are 
four  overall  units  of  between  400  and  500 
patients  in  each.  And  the  minimum  require- 
ment for  each  unit,  according  to  Dr.  Senn  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  corroborate  what  I  say,  is 
one  certified  psychiatric  head,  two  psychia- 
trists at  the  diplomate  level,  and  two  psychia- 
trists in  training.  That  is  five  per  unit.  And 
,again  it  is  merely  a  ratio  of  one  per  100;  it 
is  not  an  extravagant  number. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ontario  hospital  at 
Hamilton,  on  this  date  in  1965,  has  three 
psychiatrists  per  unit,  12  instead  of  20;  and 
one  of  the  units— and  I  emphasize  this— one 
of  the  units,  with  from  400  to  500  patients, 
does  not  even  have  a  certified  medical  head; 
,that  is  of  this  date.  They  are  wallowing  in 
numbers  of  professionals.  On  July  1,  1965, 
something  like  three  weeks  from  now,  this 
rosy  picture  of  12  out  of  20  presently  pre- 
vailing changes;  four  of  the  psychiatrists  are 
leaving  with  only  one  replacement  coming. 
So,  on  July  1,  1965,  the  psychiatric  comple- 
ment at  Hamilton  OH  will  be  nine  out  of  a 
required  20;  indeed  nine  out  of  a  required 
22,  because  you  need  a  superintendent  and 
an   assistant  superintendent 
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If  the  hon.  Minister  says  to  me,  as  I  know 
he  will  later  on,  and  I  shall  deal  with  it 
shortly,  that  psychiatrists  are  hard  to  come 
by— I  remind  him  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  not- 
too-distant  past,  there  were  20  psychiatrists 
at  Hamilton  OH;  and  in  the  not-too-distant 
past  there  were  full  complements  at  London 
and  at  Whitby,  and  at  others  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

That  is  the  psychiatric  case  load  at 
Hamilton.  As  to  the  social  workers,  Dr.  Senn 
could  not  even  estimate  the  required  number, 
it  has  been  so  long  since  he  had  any  mean- 
ingful number.  Presently,  at  Hamilton 
Ontario  hospital,  there  are  four  social 
workers  for  1,700  patients.  As  for  psycholo- 
gists—I  should  like  to  meet  this  human  being, 
Mr.  Chairman— there  is  one  psychologist  at 
Hamilton  for  the  entire  inpatient  capacity  of 
1,700. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  pressures 
on  the  staff  must  necessarily  be  unbearable.  I 
suggest  that  the  situation  at  Hamilton  Ontario 
hospital  is  more  critical  than  any  other 
Ontario  hospital  in  the  province.  And  when 
I  asked  the  superintendent  about  nurses,  I 
was  treated  with  a  wry  smile  and  the  obser- 
vation that  Hamilton  has  not  even  had  a 
nursing  application  in  the  last  several  months. 

I  hope  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  allow  me  a 
general  overall  reflection.  Confining  my 
analysis  purely  to  the  five  Ontario  hospitals 
dealt  with  thus  far,  the  present  or  imminent 
shortage  of  full-time  qualified  psychiatrists 
is  44;  and  if  we  use  the  American  psychiatric 
association  ratio  it  means  that,  somewhere  in 
those  five  hospitals,  there  are  between  4,000 
and  5,000  patients  lacking  adequate  treat- 
ment. That  accounts,  I  suggest,  for  the 
validity  of  the  public  opinion  that  the  Ontario 
hospital  offers  inferior  services.  And  I  just 
make  these  reflections  on  the  five  involved, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Lest  the  hon.  Minister  say  later  on  that  the 
part-time  psychiatric  picture  redeems  things, 
I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House— and  I  want 
to  point  it  out  as  strongly  as  I  can— that  many 
of  the  present  full-time  personnel  to  whom  I 
refer  include  large  numbers  who  are 
supposedly  doing  more  training  than  serving. 
That  is  oljviously  not  valid;  in  fact  even  the 
trainees  are  undertaking  total  full-time  work 
loads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  much  for  the  analysis  of 
staff,  profession,  and  senior  staff  complement 
at  the  various  Ontario  hospitals  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  It  becomes  important  then 
to  account  for  this  intense  crisis  of  top-level 
staff  which  threatens  the  adequate  function- 
ing of  the  total  OH  system.    The  visits  raised 


many  answers,  and  let  me  just  offer  a  few  to 
the  House  on  this  occasion. 

First— and  obviously,  the  impossibly  low 
per  capita  per  diem  impedes  the  advance  and 
experimentation,  even  in  the  areas  of  indus- 
trial therapy  which  are  so  important  in  re- 
habilitative terms— the  lack  of  money  allows 
for  a  contracting  set-up. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  salary 
schedule  from  top  to  bottom  is  haj^wire;  it 
breeds  insecurity,  it  breeds  frustration,  it 
breeds  a  heavy  turnover,  it  necessarily  breeds 
despair.  Everywhere  it  is  the  same  story.  The 
salaries  are  crucial  in  many  instances;  the 
Ontario  hospitals  simply  cannot  compete.  At 
Whitby  Ontario  hospital,  competition  is  with 
Toronto,  with  Ajax,  with  General  Motors  at 
Oshawa.  In  Kingston  Ontario  hospital,  the 
recently  negotiated  civil  service  agreement 
cutting  down  holidays  to  two  weeks  for  the 
first  three  years,  meant  that,  in  addition  to 
every  nurse  receiving  less  than  she  would 
receive  at  the  general  hospitals  in  the  com- 
munity, her  vacation  time  is  also  less.  So 
why  come  to  an  Ontario  hospital?  Staff 
hirings  'have  come  to  a  virtual  halt. 

Then,  Mr,  Chairman,  just  to  go  further, 
for  all  the  psychiatric  and  psychological  and 
social  worker  team,  private  practice  in  private 
agencies  in  the  community  is  always  more 
lucrative.  You  have  a  rather  interesting  situa- 
tion in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  The  newly 
appointed  head  of  the  community  psychiatric 
centre  in  Hamilton,  partly  city-financed,  a 
man— and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  an 
immense  capacity  and  is  excellent  in  his  field 
—but  a  man  who  will  never  supervise  more 
than  three  or  four  or  five  people  at  any  time,, 
in  the  development  of  that  clinic,  was  hired 
at  a  starting  salary  much  in  excess  of  any 
superintendent  in  any  Ontario  hospital  in 
this  province.  And  I  might  say  that,  of  the 
Toronto  Ontario  hospital,  the  views  of  Dr. 
Davidson  are  necessarily  typical  of  those 
throughout. 

As  for  New  Toronto— so  that  I  may  move 
from  the  general  to  the  particular,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  give  some  concrete  examples. 
This  House  will  probably  be  interested. 
Three  of  them: 

First,  there  was  recently  at  New  Toronto, 
a  PhD  psychologist.  From  1962  to  1963,  he 
was  paid  in  the  vicinity  of  $8,000  a  year.  He 
did  inestimably  good  work  at  New  Toronto, 
and  he  is  now  with  the  Toronto  board  of 
education,  at  $15,000  a  year. 

Second,  Dr.  Moorhouse  had  an  MA  in 
nursing  education  from  Columbia.  Tremen- 
dous progress  was  made  in  that  field.  Earn- 
ings in  1962  for  this  nursing  MA  were  in  the 
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vicinity  of  $4,000  a  year.  She  is  now  with 
the  University  of  Toronto,  at  almost  double 
that  figure. 

Third,  Dr.  Moorhouse  had  at  New  Toronto 
Ontario  hospital,  a  PhD  in  social  work  from 
Columbia  University,  the  only  one  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  He  was  paid  approxi- 
mately $5,500  a  year.  He  is  now  with  the 
University  of  Ottawa. 

In  one  concrete  example  after  another, 
attrition  of  staff  can  be  demonstrated  by 
relationship  to  salaries  and  to  conditions 
and  to  facilities.  It  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  public  service  of  the  province  de- 
mands a  certain  dedication,  but  I  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  it  does  not  demand 
self-imposed  austerity.  You  have  no  right 
to  ask  the  senior  staff  in  the  Ontario  hospitals 
in  this  province,  to  be  philanthropists  first 
and  professionals  second.  But  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  you  are  doing. 

To  take  the  explanation  just  a  little  further, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  development  of  psy- 
chiatric wings  in  general  hospitals  will  cause 
even  further  attrition,  I  suggest,  because  the 
delectable  prospect  of  a  combination  of  hos- 
pital and  private  practice  is  vastly  more 
attractive  than  the  public  service.  So  the 
competition  develops  not  only  with  the 
United  States,  but  also  internally;  and  it  will 
have  deleterious  effect  on  the  staff  comple- 
ment. May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
medical  care  insurance  bill,  which  is  pre- 
sently before  debate  in  this  House,  will 
further  add  to  that  contraction  of  stajff  by 
confirming,  as  it  does,  a  difference  in  the 
fee-supported  and  the  tax-supported  services. 
It  is  much  more  desirable  in  the  minds  of 
many  professionals  to  work  in  the  fee- 
supported  circles. 

Another  very  peculiar  fact  became  man- 
ifest, Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  inquired  about  the 
contraction  of  staff  in  this  desperately  critical 
situation— a  very  curious  fact.  It  appears  that 
at  the  psychiatric  level  at  least,  the  problem 
exists  of  the  dominance  of  university-affiliated 
hospitals.  Apparently,  under  new  certification 
requirements,  dictated  by  the  Royal  college 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  training  can  be 
taken  only  at  designated  university-affiliated 
hospitals  and  this  is  likely  to  decimate  the 
staff  even  further  at  Whitby  and  at  St. 
Thomas  and  at  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  give  a  word  of 
explanation.  Until  recently,  students  could 
take  two  years  of  their  four-year  training  at 
any  Ontario  hospital-the  first  and  the  fourth 
year.  In  ten  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  Hamilton 
Ontario  hospital,  for  instance,  never  missed 
a     certification.      Not    once.      But    now    the 


students  are  down  to  one  year's  training  and 
soon  they  will  probably  be  down  to  no  years 
of  training,  in  any  non-university  affiliated 
hospital.  It  means  that  those  hospitals  I  have 
mentioned,  Whitby,  St.  Thomas,  Hamilton, 
will  necessarily  suffer  an  even  greater  and 
more  critical  reduction  of  staff.  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  and  I  hope  he  will  give  an 
answer  later  on,  I  simply  do  not  understand 
the  folly  of  it.  It  may  be  salutary  in  the 
long  run,  but  why  is  it  not  possible  to  build 
some  kind  of  bridge,  until  the  time  that 
McMaster  has  a  full-time  medical  school? 
What  happens  to  St.  Thomas?  And  what 
happens  to  Whitby  in  the  interim?  Certainly, 
for  the  people  in  the  hospitals  themselves, 
there  are  no  immediately  evident  answers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out  in  this  House,  the  conditions  in  the 
hospital  equally  militate  against  the  attrac- 
tion of  staff.  St.  Thomas  Ontario  hospital  is 
65  acres  of  geographic  isolation.  There  is  no 
incentive  to  move  to  St.  Thomas  for  purposes 
of  employment.  I  suspect  that  this  is  partly 
the  case  at  Smiths  Falls  as  well.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  relates  to  Mitchell  Hepburn, 
or  whether  it  relates  to  this  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  but  something  has  to  be  done  about 
the  geographic  isolation  and  the  consequences 
thereof  at  St.  Thomas  Ontario  hospital. 

Let  it  be  said  that  it  also  has  to  be  done 
for  Kingston  Ontario  hospital.  Kingston 
catchment  area  is  nine  counties  in  this  prov- 
ince and  of  course  Kingston  can  take  people 
all  the  way  north  from  Petawawa,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  much  closer  proximity  to 
North  Bay.  Yet  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
geographic  boundaries  relating  to  these 
Ontario  hospitals,  there  develops  in  the  public 
mind  a  sense  of  isolation  which  must  be 
overcome. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  similiarly,  the 
overcrowding  must  be  overcome.  I  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  opposite,  that  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  epithet  "snake  pit,"  as  applied 
to  Toronto  Ontario  hospital.  I  tbink  it  is  in 
exceedingly  poor  taste,  but  I  do  say  to  him 
that  I  can  understand  hon.  members  being 
driven  to  a  certain  degree  of  incalculable 
frustration,  in  finding  adjectives  to  describe 
conditions  that  prevail. 

Toronto  is  overcrowded.  New  Toronto 
should  have  650  beds  and  has  860;  London 
should  have  780,  it  has  1,120.  When  I  was 
in  London  Ontario  hospital,  I  walked  through 
wards  where  there  was  a  capacity  of  35  beds, 
and  there  were  73  people  on  the  ward.  I 
saw  large  numbers  of  beds  in  corridors.  This 
still  exists  at  London  Ontario  hospital.  I 
noticed    that    the    supply    of    facilities    was 
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exceedingly  poor.  It  is  hardly  conducive  to 
enthusiastic  employment. 

I  also  add  the  footnote  that  London  OH  is 
rebuilding,  although  400  beds  will  still 
remain  in  the  old  wing.  London  Ontario 
hospital  is  admittedly  rebuilding,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  we  have  as  yet  no  concrete, 
authoritative  evidence  of  what  is  to  happen 
in  some  of  the  other  institutions  in  the 
province. 

Look  at  New  Toronto.  The  hon.  Minister 
spoke  earlier  this  week,  I  think,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  New 
Toronto  Ontario  hospital,  now  called,  I 
believe,  the  Lakeshore  psychiatric  hospital. 
Rechristened.  It  was  built  in  1890,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  in  the  75  intervening  years 
not  a  single  new  building  nor  extension  has 
been  added,  except  let  me  say,  a  new  power 
house  in  1934,  for  whatever  reason.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
stajff  in  hospitals  like  New  Toronto,  spend  as 
much  time  trying  to  establish  a  proper 
psychiatric  milieu,  in  buildings  designed  a 
century  ago,  as  they  do  on  the  practice  of 
clinical  concepts  of  medicine.  We  impose  on 
our  staff  the  necessity  for  a  degree  of 
adaptability  and  creativity  and  adjustment, 
which  newer  buildings  and  better  facilities 
would  not  impose. 

That  leads  to  another  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  point.  At 
precisely  the  stage  in  the  evolution  of  knowl- 
edge about  mental  health,  at  precisely  the 
moment  when  we  develop  a  revolutionary  use 
of  drugs,  or  psycho-pharmaceuticals— which 
made  it  possible  to  shift  the  emphasis 
dramatically  from  the  custodial  to  active 
treatment,  at  precisely  that  moment  over  the 
last  ten  years,  our  hospital  senior  staflF  is 
steadily  contracting,  so  that  two  things  result. 
You  can  now  treat  more  patients  than  ever 
before,  because  of  this  revolutionary  break- 
through; but  there  simply  are  not  any  senior 
physicians  and  clinical  teams  to  provide 
adequate  treatment.  Second,  the  teams  them- 
selves are  overwhelmed  and  abused  by  the 
kind  of  staff-case  ratio  which  exists.  It  is 
intimidating,  not  to  say  positively  demoraliz- 
ing. And  perhaps  I  may  make  one  incidental 
aside  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon. 
Minister  will  obviously  say  there  is  a  basic 
shortage  of  psychiatrists  and  there  is  a  basic 
shortage  of  all  the  ancillary  staff,  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  of  course  incumbent  on  us  on 
this  side  to  be  honest  and  forthright;  he  is 
right  abovit  that— but  let  me  add  these 
observations;  and  I  am  going  to  add  them, 
rather  more  strongly  and  I  hope  more 
thoughtfully,  in  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.    In  the  area  of  social 


workers  and  psychologists  and  welfare 
workers  and  other  career  lines  in  the  social 
service  field,  nothing,  but  nothing,  is  being 
done  in  an  intelligent  way  by  this  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  not  a  single  manpower  survey 
available,  there  is  not  a  single  study  of  re- 
quirements available,  there  is  no  evaluation 
of  case  load  and  distinction  of  career  lines 
available,  there  is  nothing  given  by  this  gov- 
ernment which  would  boost  that  ancillary  staff 
position;  indeed,  there  is  no  overall  plan  of 
any  kind  whatsoever.  And  it  is  criminal,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  such  should  be  allowed  to 
exist.  The  burden  of  responsibility  lies  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  two  hon.  Ministers  sitting 
almost  adjacent  across  from  you. 

Although  it  is  more  severe  in  the  area  of 
ancillary  work  staff,  it  is,  of  course,  equally 
severe  in  psychiatry.  Across  Canada  we  should 
be  graduating  240  psychiatrists  per  year;  we 
are  graduating  at  the  moment  119.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Ontario  figures  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  national  trend.  But  I  would 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  least  the 
Ontario  psychiatric  association  has  set  up  a 
subcommittee  to  study  manpower  needs, 
which  is  more  than  we  in  this  House  have 
had  evidence  that  the  government  has  done. 
At  least,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  conscious  of 
the  need  and  will  try  to  cultivate  it  through 
the  medical  schools,  which  is  more  than  we 
have  evidence  that  the  goverrmient  has  done. 
I  know  about  some  of  the  bursaries  and  about 
some  of  the  financial  inducements,  but  I  think 
later  on  in  these  estimates,  under  a  sub- 
branch,  we  can  develop  those  themes  a  little. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  in  that  grandi- 
ose, that  revolutionary,  scheme  of  $114 
million  for  medical  schools  and  ancillary 
personnel  back  in  October,  there  was  never 
any  specific  contribution  for  the  field  of  psy- 
chiatry. Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  hon.  Minister  believes,  as  he  is  so  often 
on  record  as  believing,  that  mental  health  is 
"Ontario's  No.  1  health  problem"  then  his 
reactions  and  his  responses  as  a  responsible 
Minister  vibrate  hollowly  indeed. 

That  is  the  second  major  crisis  and,  I  think, 
some  of  its  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  third  major  crisis  paralyzing  and  im- 
peding the  Ontario  hospital  system  is  the 
soaring  rates  of  readmission  and  the  reasons 
for  it.  In  1960,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  readmis- 
sion average  across  the  province  of  Ontario 
hospitals  was  38  per  cent.  In  1961  it  was  39 
per  cent.  In  1962  it  was  42  per  cent.  A  steady, 
inexorable  rise.  And  one  of  the  superintend- 
ents, Mr.  Chairman,  gave  me  the  figures  of  re- 
admission  for  six  major  Ontario  hospitals  for 
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the  month  of  March,  1965,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  any  more  timely.  Let  me  read  them. 
First  admission,  then  readmission  and  the 
percentage: 

Whitby  Ontario  hospital:  first  admissions 
63,  readmissions  57,  percentage  48  per  cent. 

Toronto:  first  admissions  66,  readmissions 
101,  readmission  percentage  60  per  cent. 

New  Toronto:  58  first  admissions,  44  re- 
admissions, percentage  43  per  cent. 

London:  36  first  admissions,  readmissions 
24,  percentage  40  per  cent. 

Hamilton:  115  first  admissions,  readmissions 
77,  percentage  40  per  cent. 

St.  Thomas:  first  admissions  42,  readmis- 
sions 35,  percentage  of  readmissions  45  per 
cent. 

The  total  percentage  of  readmission  across 
the  board,  46  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  exceedingly  high 
and  worrying  figure. 

It  is  particularly  worrying  when,  as  I  in- 
tend to  show  in  a  moment's  time,  it  can  be 
totally  avoided.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it  what- 
soever, and  the  complete  responsibility  lies 
on  this  government  in  the  person  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  The  trend  upwards  does 
not  parallel  trends  in  other  jurisdictions.  I 
was  very  interested  in  this.  There  was  an 
upward  trend  until  roughly  1961  or  1962, 
but  while  it  had  started  to  go  down  in  some 
of  the  other  jurisdictions,  it  continues  to  go 
up  in  Ontario  mental  hospitals  and  there  are 
three  separate  reasons  advanced  for  that  rise. 
The  first  reason  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  put 
very  baldly:  premature  discharge  due  to 
overcrowding  and  the  relentless  demand  for 
new  beds.  I  think  that  is  probably  true  of  the 
Ontario  hospital  in  Toronto.  Dr.  Christie,  in 
a  recent  article,  pointed  out  that  the  rate  has 
risen  in  Toronto  Ontario  hospital  from  28  per 
cent  in  1953  to  49  per  cent  in  1963.  And  in 
his  article,  "The  Swinging  Door"— a  fascinat- 
ing piece,  a  mixture  of  analysis  and  poetry; 
1  commend  it  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House;  it  is  reprinted  in  the  Canadian  Psy- 
chiatric Journal,  January-February,  1965— Dr. 
Christie  had  this  to  say: 

Patients  are  more  and  more  briefly, 
athough  one  hopes  no  less  cordially,  pro- 
cessed through  a  sequence  of  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  steps,  which  is  ever  more 
compressed  and  at  times  perfunctory,  and 
returned  to  their  original  and  widely  various 
social  situations  with  least  possible  delay 
to  make  room  for  the  next  in  line.  Readmis- 
sion rates  throughout  the  world  have  risen 
in  the  same  period  but  scrutiny  of  in- 
dividual cases  during  the  past  year  or  two 


reveal  that  in  this  particular  centre,  at 
any  rate,  the  negative  features  of  incom- 
plete assessment  and  treatment  leading  to 
premature  discharge  and  unnecessarily 
early  relapse  and  readmission  are  operat- 
ing to  an  ominously  increasing  extent 

Now    I    quote    from    Dr.    Christie's    annual 

report: 

As  predicted  last  year,  the  readmission 
rate  has  continued  to  rise  and  is  approxi- 
mately half  of  all  admissions.  Many  psy- 
chiatric disorders  are  relapsing.  However, 
as  stated  on  many  previous  occasions,  the 
rate  of  readmission  to  this  hospital  is 
known— 

I    repeat: 

—is  known  increasingly  to  reflect  inade- 
quacies of  initial  treatment  with  premature 
discharge  forced  by  the  pressure  for  beds. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  that  is  again  an 
absolutely  intolerable  situation.  I  know  it  is 
nice  that  we  can  all  sit  here  in  our  self- 
impressed  capacities  as  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  absorb  with  equanimity  phrases 
like  "psychiatric  disorders  are  relapsing."  But 
I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  opposite  that  it  is 
time  that  the  equanimity  of  the  government 
was  jolted,  because  all  we  are  doing  is  syste- 
matically damaging  people  who  can  in  fact 
recuperate  in  much  shorter  periods  of  time. 
It  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

The  second  reason  for  premature  discharge, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  due,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
—and  I  shall  just  say  this  in  passing— to  the 
astonishing  effect  of  new  drugs.  At  times  a 
seeming  transformation  can  mislead  psy- 
chiatric opinion,  apparently.  You  get  an  early 
discharge  and  an  early  readmission  and, 
frankly,  only  one  or  two  of  the  superin- 
tendents felt  that  to  be  an  explanation  so  I 
shall  not  labour  the  point.  I  shall  merely 
advance  it  to  make  this  approach  a  little  more 
all-embracing. 

But  the  third  fundamental  reason— and  make 
no  mistake  about  it— is  that  in  almost  all  cases 
the  readmission  is  due  to  a  tragic  lack  or 
total  absence  of  after-care  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Of  all  the  Ontario  hospitals  I  visited, 
only  Toronto  had  any  intensive  community 
follow-up,  only  Toronto  had  solely  ten  per 
cent  of  its  outpatients  who  were  formerly 
inpatients,  unlike  the  others  where  the  out- 
patient department  was  harassed  by  near- 
relapsing  inpatient  returnees.  And  let  me 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  the  things 
I  learned  in  my  reading,  however  partial,  was 
that  outpatient  departments  should  not  be 
used  for  patients  seeking  readmission,  cer- 
tainly not  in  any  reasonable  mental  health 
picture,    because    all    you    have    then    is    a 
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never-ending  circle  from  the  inpatient  to  the 
outpatient  and  back  again.  Toronto,  at  least, 
has  a  proper  percentage,  but  it  not  reflected 
in  other  hospitals  in  the  province. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  sad 
truth  is,  and  the  blatant  truth,  is  that  the 
Ontario  hospitals  simply  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  after-care,  simply  cannot  know 
the  meaning  of  after-care.  The  staff  inunda- 
tion is  such  that  hospitals  cannot  possibly 
cope  with  any  further  responsibihty.  So  the 
discharged  fend  for  themselves;  people  with 
acute  and  serious  mental  illness  are  put  into 
the  community  to  fend  for  themselves  despite 
the  critical  factors  of  readjustment.  Let  me 
quote  what  the  national  institute  of  mental 
health  in  the  United  States  is  on  record  as 
saying: 

The  most  difficult  period  we  have  in 
treating  the  psychiatric  patient,  especially 
one  who  has  suffered  a  serious  illness  that 
has  resulted  in  a  period  of  time  in  a  hos- 
pital, is  the  period  immediately  following 
his  discharge  during  which  he  must  relocate 
himself  in  society  and  work. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  well-known  and 
documented  fact  that  the  highest  incidence 
of  psychiatric  relapse  begins  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  hospital.  Fifty  per  cent  within  the 
first  three  to  four  months,  and  yet  after-care 
is  frighteningly  neglected  in  Ontario. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  learned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. One  of  the  superintendents  told  me  that 
the  patients  were  necessarily  left  to  chance 
or  to  individual  positions.  "We  tell  them  to 
write  if  they  are  in  trouble,"  he  said.  And  it 
was  quite  a  natural  observation  to  make. 
Another  superintendent.  Dr.  Senn  at  Hamil- 
ton Ontario  hospital,  said  that  about  all  he 
was  able  to  do  was  to  say  to  the  patient,  "If 
you  feel  you  are  not  well,  come  back  to  see 
me."  That  is  a  pathetic  but  unavoidable  com- 
mentary on  the  system  of  rehabilitation  after 
mental  institutionalization  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Dr.  Senn  is  the  first  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  home  placement,  of  job  coun- 
selling, of  vocational  training  or  readjust- 
ment in  the  community.  He  is  the  first  to 
recognize  the  need  for  social  workers,  for 
public  health  nurses,  for  general  practitioners 
to  follow  their  patients,  but  there  simply  is 
no  apparatus  of  after-care  because  there  is 
simply  no  staff  to  have  that  apparatus  of 
after-care.  Thus  do  readmission  rates  rise. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Except  at  the  Lakehead. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Except  at  the  Lakehead,  says 
the  hon.  Minister  from  Port  Arthur.  I  am  in 
a  beneficent  and  charitable  mood.  Having  not 


visited  the  hospital  at  the  Lakehead,  I  will 
accept  his  feeling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  where  Dr. 
Senn  started  his  work  with  mental  health. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in 
Ontario  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  read  into  the  records  a  quote  from 
Dr.  Pratten,  superintendent  of  Kingston  On- 
tario hospital,  writing  in,  I  think  it  was,  the 
1964  issue  of  Canada's  Mental  Health,  if  I 
recall.  I  want  to  repeat  one  part  of  that 
quote  because  I  think  it  was  important. 

Dr.  Pratten  pointed  out  that  all  of  our 
mental  patients  are  now  being  discharged, 
or  that  75  per  cent  of  them  rather  are  being 
discharged  within  three  months,  and  then  he 
said: 

But  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  disservice 
to  our  patients.  Hospital  outpatient,  com- 
munity psychiatric,  medical,  social  work 
and  rehabilitation  services  are  not  suffici- 
ently developed  or  sufficiently  integrated 
with  psychiatric  hospitals  to  provide 
adequate  after-care  which  the  patient 
needs. 

The  combined  tragedy  and  folly  of  this  non- 
existent after-care  dilemma  lies  in  the  extra- 
ordinary evidence  of  success  where  follow 
up  is  an  integral  part  of  a  continuous  treat- 
ment programme. 

Let  me  give  this  Legislature  some  specific 
examples,  because  I  do  not  want  to  seem  to 
be  setting  out  theories  which  cannot  be  cor- 
roborated in  fact,  and  I  have  spent  some 
considerable  time  in  trying,  in  truth,  to 
document  it. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  famous 
study  in  the  United  States  ranging  across 
five  states,  a  cross-section  of  600  patients 
divided  into  a  control  group  and  an 
aftercare  group.  The  states  involved  were 
Colorado,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  in  each  state  the  study  lasted 
ten  months.  What  were  its  findings?  Let  me 
put  them  on  the  record  of  this  House. 

The  rehospitalization  rate  during  the 
study  of  the  control  group  was  35  per 
cent;  the  rehospitalization  rate  during  the 
study  of  the  after-care  group  was  15  per 
cent, 

I  quote  from  the  findings: 

The  study  suggests  that  after-care  pro- 
grammes can  cut  rehospitalization  rates  by 
half. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  this  House  to  think  of  it 
for  a  moment;  cutting  rehospitalization  rates 
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in  half  with  our  present  records,  soaring 
records,  of  readmissions.  But  there  were 
futher  findings: 

The  analysis  of  the  five  states  noted  that 
where  rehospitalization  did  take  place 
during  the  period  of  the  study,  for  the 
control  group  patients  the  average  was  36 
days'  stay  in  hospital;  for  the  after-care 
patients  the  average  was  10  days'  stay  in 
hospital. 

So  that  in  the  instance  of  after-care  you  had 
a  reduction  in  four  weeks  of  hospital  stay 
when  the  policy  was  followed. 

Now  the  costs  of  after-care  services— and  I 
cannot  stress  this  strongly  enough— the  costs 
of  after-care  services  were  extraordinarily  in- 
expensive when  compared  to  the  regular 
hospital  per  diem  rate,  the  average  in  every 
instance  was  10  per  cent  of  tiie  hospital 
inpatient  costs. 

That  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit,  that 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  we  could  run  an 
after-care  programme  at  70  cents  to  $1  per 
patient  per  day,  tliat  is  all,  under  the  hope- 
lessly limited  grants  presently  dispensed. 

Generally  speaking  the  after-care  approacli 
is  not  difficult.  It  involves  a  social  worker 
or  public  health  nurse  or  a  general  practi- 
tioner, occasionally  a  psychiatrist.  There  is 
always  considerable  use  of  drugs,  but  work 
with  families  and  job  counsellings  lead  to 
success,  and  with  halfway  houses  and  after- 
care clinics  immense  things  can  be  achieved 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  further.  There 
was  a  New  York  state  survey  provided  by  Dr. 
Donald  Carmichael,  and  it  reflected  the  estab- 
lishment of  convalescent  clinics  and  day 
hospitals  well  staffed  to  provide  the  bridge 
from  the  crisis  episodes  after  discharge.  And 
quoting  from  Dr.  Carmichael's  survey,  it 
indicates: 

The  follow-up  of  over  90  patients  one 
to  two  years  after  leaving  the  day  centre, 
showed  a  rehospitalization  rate  of  one 
out  of  three,  as  compared  with  90  per  cent 
or  100  per  cent  who  would  have  been 
rohospitalized  in  the  absence  of  the  centre. 
About  40  per  cent  were  supporting  them- 
selves in  whole  or  in  part. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  iioint  out  that  it  is 
easy  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  to  sit 
sanguine  and  self-assured  in  the  face  of 
presently  prevailing  trends.  But  the  fact  is 
that  patient  after  patient  in  the  Ontario 
hospitals  relapse  after  discharge.  The  fact  is 
that  our  readmission  rates  rise,  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  government  know- 
ing the  value  of  after-care,  to  do  something 


about  it.  Yet  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  hint 
of  a  meaningful  programme. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  Canadian  mental 
health  association  and  by  this  government 
that  there  was  a  programme  of  community 
foster  homes  in  Winnipeg,  connected  with 
the  Selkirk  mental  hospital  in  Manitoba— a 
very  adventuresome  project.  The  primary 
impetus  came  from  volunteers,  I  stress  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  What  they  did  was  to  contact 
only  board-and-room  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers,  and  where  they  were  considered 
feasible  they  thereafter  made  home  place- 
ments. 

Let  me  tell  the  hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature what  happened.  Within  ten  weeks  of 
beginning  in  1962  the  hospitals  were  unable 
to  keep  pace.  Forty-two  patients  were  placed 
in  the  first  five  months;  200  patients  were 
placed  in  the  following  20  months;  256 
patients  have  been  placed  to  date  and  of 
them  all  only  nine  have  been  returned  to 
hospital.  Under  the  province  of  Ontario's 
after-care  programme  130  of  them  would 
have  been  returned  to  hospital! 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  I  must  make 
reference  to  a  fascinating  study,  recently 
available,  of  the  psychiatric  home  care  pro- 
gramme at  University  hospital.  Saskatoon. 
This  psychiatric  home  care  programme  again 
followed  seriously  ill  mental  patients  into  the 
community  with  a  social  worker  or  public 
health  nurse.  In  fact,  the  public  health  nurse 
was  the  main  vehicle  for  the  follow-up.  It 
was  financed  since  1961  by  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  and  by  the  national  institute  of 
mental  health  grants.  They  accepted  only 
the  most  difficult  cases,  and  let  me  emphasize 
that  they  also  accepted  older  i^eople.  The 
evidence  of  rehabilitation  was  absolutely 
astonishing. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  all  the  individual 
cases  into  the  record  but  let  me  tell  the  House 
of  one  or  two. 

There  was  a  man,  90  years  of  age,  whose 
diagnosis  was  senility  with  sensory  changes. 
His  after-care  amounted  only  to  16  weeks. 
He  was  visited  regularly  by  a  VON  and  by  a 
social  worker,  once  by  his  general  prac- 
titioner. He  is  now  well.  He  had  one  admis- 
sion to  a  mental  hospital  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  permanent.  He  has  had 
no  admissions  in  two  and  a  half  years. 

Another  case,  a  paranoid  schizophrenic,  52 
years  of  age,  the  duration  of  home  care  lasted 
only  29  weeks.  Again,  just  a  VON  and  public 
health  nurse.  His  present  state:  He  is  at 
peace  with  his  delusions,  he  is  working.  Prior 
to  the  after-care  programme  he  had  five 
admissions  in  one  and  a  half  years;  now  no 
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admissions  in  two  years  since  the  project  was 
instituted. 

Now,  no  admissions  in  two  years  since  the 
project  was  instituted.  And  so  it  goes  with 
patients  in  manic  state,  patients  with 
neurosis,  patients  with  reactive  depression, 
patients  with  all  the  most  acutely  serious  psy- 
chiatric ills— a  total  rehabilitation.  The  pre- 
liminary survey  is  astonishing  in  its  findings, 
and  there  is  not  a  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
approximate  it  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

So  much  then,  in  summary,  for  that  part  of 
my  remarks.  I  realize  that  my  remarks  are 
somewhat  extended,  but  I  shall  pursue  them 
because  I  think  it  is  important  that  this  be 
given  hearing  in  the  Legislature,  whether  it 
be  June  of  1965  or  July. 

First,  I  repeat,  we  are  starving  our  Ontario 
hospitals  premeditatedly  and  consciously; 
second,  the  staff— senior  staff— complement  is 
suffering  a  desperate  attrition  with  all  the 
unhappy  consequences;  and,  third,  we  have 
no  after-care  programme  whatsoever  so  that 
the  readmission  rates  continue  to  soar. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fourth  major 
crisis  in  our  Ontario  hospital  system  is  essen- 
tially the  crux  of  my  entire  argument.  The 
Ontario  hospitals  are  tottering  amidst  the 
confusion  of  an  undefined  pattern  of  mental 
health  services.  Their  overall  role  is  vm- 
certain,  equivocal,  haphazard  and  anxious; 
they  are  dismembered  bodies  in  a  dis- 
membered system  and  there  is  simply  no 
graphic   overall   plan   available. 

Oh  yes,  to  do  the  hon.  Minister  justice,  his 
original  pretensions  were  bold.  Earlier  in  his 
speech,  that  lilting  Scottish  ballad  speech  that 
I  quoted  earlier,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
had  this  to  say: 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  modern 
concept  is  that  organization  of  mental 
health  services  should  start  at  the  com- 
munity level. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  in  conjunction 
with  the  head  of  the  mental  health  branch 
and  with,  I  think  it  is.  Dr.  Henderson,  who 
heads  the  community  health  services  wing, 
was  going  to  set  up— essentially— a  triad  of 
services— the  hon.  Minister  can  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong— Ontario  hospitals  on  one  hand; 
psychiatric  wings  of  general  hospitals  on 
another;  and  outpatient  departments  for  the 
third.  That  is  well  and  good,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  shall  return  to  that. 

But  surely  the  community  organization 
should  have  an  integrated  and  planned  frame- 
work within  which  all  these  existing  systems, 
all  the  branches  of  the  triad  can  function. 
Otherwise,   I   suggest,   mental  health   in   any 


one  of  them— Ontario  hospitals,  psychiatric 
wings  or  outpatient  departments— is  reduced 
to  a  catch-as-catch-can  proposition.  And 
everywhere  I  travelled,  I  found  the  same  con- 
fusion, uncertainty,  anxiety,  and  lack  of 
definition. 

Let  me  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: What  is  to  become  of  St.  Thomas 
Ontario  hospital?  Let  us  know  what  is  to 
become  of  it,  in  its  splendid  geographic  isola- 
tion—an increasing  sense  of  isolation;  an  isola- 
tion where  distance  discourages  early 
diagnosis  and  creates  problems  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the 
future  of  Hamilton  Ontario  hospital  before 
McMaster  has  a  fully  operative  medical 
school?  How  many  more  psychiatrists  can  it 
lose  before  it  is  reduced  to  having  the 
attendants  in  the  wards  administer  psychiatric 
help?  How  do  you  stem  the  dramatic  con- 
traction in  professional  staff?  What  relation- 
ship does  the  Hamilton  Ontario  hospital  have 
to  the  two  psychiatric  wings  in  the  general 
hospital  in  Hamilton?  What  relationship  does 
it  have  to  the  community  psychiatric  centre 
which  is  being  established?  Who  defines  the 
relevance?  How  do  you  overcome  the  frag- 
mentation of  services?  A  fragmentation  to 
which  Dr.  Henderson  has  himself  made 
reference  in  published  articles— each  facility 
operating  under  an  independent  and  un- 
related administrative  authority. 

Let  me  continue,  Mr.  Chairman.  Will 
Kingston  Ontario  hospital  get  its  special  clinic 
for  treatment  of  adolescents?  Will  it  get  its 
special  clinic  for  treatment  of  alcoholism,  for 
geriatrics?  When  will  we  have  some  defini- 
tion about  the  facilities  of  Kingston,  because 
of  course,  all  of  eastern  Ontario  is  bereft  of 
that  entire  range  of  services? 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  research  in 
the  Ontario  hospitals?  We  are  now  talking 
about  the  things  which  give  a  raison  d'etre 
to  these  hospitals,  which  give  their  stafiF  and 
their  structure  and  their  programme  some 
substance.  What  about  research?  The  truth 
is  that  in  the  entire  Ontario  hospital  system 
in  this  province,  only  New  Toronto  is  doing 
any  concerted  and  consistent  research.  Oh, 
the  hon.  Minister  talks  blithely  of  research. 
I  remember  the  Ontario  government  sub- 
mission to  the  Hall  commission.  Let  me 
quote: 

Specific  methods  of  preventing  mental 
illness  or  mental  deficiency  can  only  be 
achieved  through  research,  which  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
has  been  grossly  neglected. 
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I  suppose  the  gross  neglect  was  to  be  a 
commentary  on  the  federal  government.  And 
then  a  further  quote: 

Research  in  the  field  of  mental  illness, 
mental  retardation  and  epilepsy  is  perhaps 
the  most  pressing  need  in  the  health  serv- 
ice field. 

Brave  words,  Mr.  Chairman;  hypocritical 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  all  the 
money  allotted  to  Ontario  by  the  federal 
government  for  mental  health,  only  1.2  per 
cent  is  used  for  research  purposes.  So  the 
abdication  of  responsibility  lies  at  both  the 
federal  and  the  provincial  levels. 

Why  was  it  not  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
London    Ontario    hospital    to    have    a    small 
general  hospital  wing,  or  for  Toronto  Ontario 
hospital  to  have  the  same?  It  avoids  duplica- 
tion of  services,  it  further  integrates  mental 
and    physical    illness    and    it    overcomes    the 
community  stigma.  Dr.  Wickware  wanted  it. 
The  geographic  position  in  the  east  end  of 
London  made  sense  for  a  burgeoning  popu- 
lation.   The    London    academy    of    medicine 
wanted    it— and    had    editorial    support.    The 
mental  health  branch  wanted  it,  too,  but  in- 
stead, the  university  got  a  teaching  hospital 
because  here   was  no   overall   regional  plan- 
ning,  and   because   this   hon.    Minister,    as   is 
his  wont,  refused  to  intervene.  So  again,  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  we  have  this  hopeless  lack  of  co- 
ordination, this  invidious  state  in  the  Ontario 
hospital  system.  Indeed,  it  can  be  summarized 
in  a  parting  quote  again  from  Dr.   Christie, 
because    I   think   no   one   is   better   qualified 
to  speak  than  the  superintendents  involved: 
The    clarification    of   the   future   role   of 
this   hospital   both   immediate   and   remote 
is     an     urgent     community     need.      How 
should   a   metropolitan  psychiatric   hospital 
be    planned,    constructed,    funded,    staffed, 
organized    and    operated?    No    self-evident 
answers    to    these    questions   are    available, 
yet     their    urgency    becomes    ever    more 
evident  here  in  Toronto  in   1964. 

Xo  plans,  no  answers,  nothing  provided,  and 
the  Ontario  liospital  system  continues  frag- 
mcntod. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  looking  at  this  report 
on  mental  care  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  be- 
caiis(\  for  many  people— the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  himself— this  was  to  provide  the 
plan.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most 
limited,  superficial,  unimaginative  document. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  whole 
survey  has  been  intimidated  by  their  own 
initial  courage.  When  they  projected  the 
figure  of  hospital  bed  shortage  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  in  the  summer  of  1964  at  2,360  beds, 
a  relentless  furor  built  to  the  point  where  the 


hon.  Minister  seemed  to  acquiesce  and  make 
progress— there  will  be  more  about  that  later 
on.  Immediately  thereafter  all  the  observa- 
tions and  recommendations  in  subsequent 
reports  were  toned  down,  became  temperate,, 
moderate  and  cautious,  until  the  entire  report 
is  deprived  of  substance;  until  the  only  thing 
it  does  is  make  the  obvious  and  not  very 
inspired  observation  that  there  is  a  400-bed 
overcrowding  in  the  Toronto  Ontario  hospital, 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  community 
board  to  run  these  hospitals  and  that  things 
are  not  quite  as  they  should  be.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  hon.  Minister  moves  on  it.  Well,  you 
know,  the  recitation  of  the  obvious  does  not 
need  to  be  enshrined  in  published  documents 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  this  report  was 
not  met  by  the  group  involved.  Indeed,  I 
want  to  put  forth  something  now  to  this 
Legislature  which  I  think  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health;  he  certainly 
will  not  have  seen  it  in  this  report.  The  only 
thing  this  report  does,  and  does  well,  is  to 
show  that  the  commissioners  are  totally  un- 
able to  do  elementary  arithmetic.  Their 
mathematical  computations  are  ludicrous. 
They  are  so  complicated  in  nature  that  they 
could  have  been  fed  into  some  Gemini 
computer. 

After  a  complete  appraisal  of  the  field 
and  a  subtraction  of  people  who  might  be 
moving  out  of  Toronto,  and  an  addition  of 
people  who  might  be  calculated  into  Whitby 
—and  one  projection  and  another  projection— 
they  came  up  with  the  astonishing  decision 
that  there  would  either  be  171  beds  too  few 
or  45  beds  too  many.  And  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  a  magnificent  piece  of  contradictory 
nonsense.  I  want  to  tell  the  House  how  they 
arrived  at  that  figure,  because  I  think  they 
have  made  a  very  inaccurate  projection  which 
is  going  to  cause  serious  trouble  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  unless  we  do  something  about 
it. 

This  report,  under  its  section  entitled  "The 
Needs,"  page  27,  states  categorically  the  fol- 
lowing three  points— I  shall  try  to  spell  it  out 
slowly,  and  hope  that  I  can  communicate 
to  tlie  hon.  members  because  I  myself  am  no 
mathematical  wizard  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

The  conference  of  western  European 
hospitals  held  in  November,  1962  at  the  in- 
ternational hospital  federation  said  that  the 
ratio  for  mental  hospital  beds  was  3%  to  7 
per  1,000  population.  That  was  for  both 
mental  illness  and  mental  subnormality.  And 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  extract  just  mental 
illness,    it    would    be    a    range    very    closely 
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approximating  two  to  four-and-a-half  beds  per 
1,000. 

Secondly,  the  report  pointed  to  a  widely 
tased  American  study  in  1962  which  recom- 
mended 6.5  beds  per  1,000  population  for 
mental  illness  and  mental  subnormality.  And 
on  that  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  mental  illness 
would  be  3.8  beds  per  thousand. 

Then  the  report  referred  to  the  British  five- 
year  plan  which  was  based  on  an  evaluation 
of  the  entire  British  network  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
minimum  1.8  beds  per  1,000.  And  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  an  absolute  minimum. 
The  figure  of  1.8  per  1,000  is  a  reduction  from 
the  previous  figure  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  3.3  per  1,000,  and  1.8  is  accepted  as  a 
figure,  also  taking  into  account  community 
treatment,  outpatient  clinics,  foster  homes, 
after-care— things  which  we  do  not  have  in 
the  province  of  Ontario— and  which  would 
maintain  patients  in  the  community. 

So  the  figures  given  by  the  report  itself 
on  which  to  project  bed  needs  range  from 
1.8  per  1,000  to  4.5  per  1,000. 

And  then  the  report  states— some  of  my 
hon.  colleagues  will  be  taken  aback,  even  if 
the  hon.  Minister  is  not: 

Present  allocation  and  need  are  approxi- 
mately equal,  since  the  waiting  lists 
reported  by  the  Ontario  hospitals  are  very 
short,  comprising  a  fluctuating  total  of 
between  30  and  50  patients. 

Now,  this  surely  must  be  tlie  first  report,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  a  distinguished  assemblage  of 
men,  which  suggests  that  the  immediate 
demand  is  the  effective  need  five  years  hence. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  report 
which  takes  into  account  the  effect  of  the 
opening  of  psychiatric  wings  on  pressure  for 
Ontario  hospital  beds,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
report  which  relates  to  the  experience  of 
other  jurisdictions  which  shows  expansion. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  report  but  this  absurd 
proposition  that  because  our  waiting  lists  are 
not  longer  than  the  effective  known  needs, 
therefore  we  will  establish  the  present  per- 
centage as  a  ratio.  It  is  as  if  to  say  that 
because  there  are  only  2,000  people  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  who  demand  low-cost  public 
housing  that  is  all  the  number  of  units  we 
must  provide.  The  argument  has  been 
shown  to  be  specious  on  endless  occasions. 

But  what  is  the  figure  that  presently  pro- 
vides the  present  satisfactory  ratio?— 1.26  per 
cent  beds  per  1,000,  Mr.  Chairman.  So  the 
report  very  calmly  takes  the  1.26  figure 
prevailing  in  1965  and  projects  it  to  1970 
and  says  that  that  means  we  will  either  have 


171   beds  too   few   or  45  too   many.    It   is 
absurd,  just  ludicrous! 

The  lowest  figure  that  could  possibly  be 
used  is  the  1.8  figure,  and  when  you  apply 
the  1.8  figure  to  the  projected  Metropolitan 
Toronto  population  of  1970,  the  actual  bed 
needs  will  be  3,474,  which  means  that  we 
are  likely  to  have  a  shortage  in  Metro 
Toronto  between  1970  and  1975  of  1,046 
psychiatric  beds. 

I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
because  those  figures  are  seriously  related  to 
other  jurisdictions  and  other  studies,  whereas 
this  report  is  obviously  a  defence  mechanism 
for  the  hon.  Minister.  Once  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  needs  of  mental  health  are  left 
in  hmbo  because  we  have  no  integrated 
scheme,  we  have  no  field  blueprints  on  which 
to  plan. 

What  then,  more  precisely,  is  the  essential 
rationale  around  which  to  some  degree  I 
have  been  speaking  for  so  long?  I  shall  not 
in  fact  exceed  the  length  of  other  estimate 
speeches,  but  I  shall  approximate  it.  I  am 
speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  community 
mental  health  centre— to  which  this  govern- 
ment supposedly  subscribes— in  its  most 
dramatic  and  creative  format;  an  organiza- 
tion of  community  services  which  provide— 
not  necessarily  within  the  same  building, 
indeed  they  should  not  provide  within  the 
same  building— the  whole  spectrum  of  treat- 
ment facilities.  I  am  talking  of  inpatient, 
outpatient,  day  hospitals,  night  hospitals,  the 
now  famous  walk-ins,  the  24-hour  emergency 
service,  the  specialized  adolescent  forensic, 
geriatric  and  alcoholic  units— after-care,  half- 
way homes,  foster  homes,  and  so  on— research 
and  training.  And  the  only  facility,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  province  of  Ontario  which 
even  begins  to  approximate  that  is  the 
Toronto  psychiatric  hospital. 

The  concept  of  community  health  which  I 
am  putting  forward  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
and  which  stands  in  total  contradiction  to 
the  policy  that  is  now  being  developed  by 
this  government,  is  a  concept  which  reaches 
into  the  community,  associating  with  alL 
community  agencies,  shifting  the  emphasis 
forcefully  to  that  of  prevention  as  well  as  of 
treatment. 

Such  a  scheme  is  difiBcult,  but  if  the  hon. 
Minister  maintains  the  present  pattern,  it  is 
fraught  with  peril.  The  head  of  his  com- 
munity mental  health  services  branch  is  on 
record  in  the  June,  1964  issue  of  the  Canadian 
Psychiatric  Association  Journal  as  saying: 

It  is  inherent  in  the  basic  concept  of 
community  psychiatric  centres  that  the  out- 
patient service  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
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a  more  comprehensive  programme.  Many 
of  these  services  will  be  located  in  general 
hospitals.  Those  engaged  in  outpatient 
programmes  directed  to  broad  needs  in  the 
community  have  expressed  the  fear  that  a 
service  identified  widi  a  general  hospital 
will  become  centred  on  the  organic  and 
ph\sical  elements  of  psychiatric  practice. 
Such  an  emphasis  would  minimize  the 
psycho-social  aspects  of  psychiatry  and 
tend  to  exclude  the  involvement  of  the 
supporting  agencies  and  services  in  the 
local  mental  healdi  effort.  We  must  make 
sure  this  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  sad  truth 
is  that  it  is  happening.  Our  mental  healtli 
services  are  rigidifying,  and  rigidifying  in  the 
wrong  direction.  We  are  sacrificing  the  com- 
munity emphasis  to  the  hospital  emphasis; 
instead  of  the  community  model  we  have 
only  the  medical  model  and  the  focus  is  on 
mental  illness  rather  than  on  mental  health. 

Let  me  be  more  explicit  for  a  moment. 
The  entire  thrust  at  present,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  knows,  is  in  the  direction  of 
psychiatric  wings  in  general  hospitals.  That 
is  where  the  impetus  comes.  And  there  is 
some  very  real  validity  in  integrating  mental 
illness  with  physicial  illness.  But  not  absolute 
validity,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  community 
needs  as  a  whole. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  psychiatric 
profession,  and  the  hon.  Minister,  and  the 
mental  care  in  Metro  study  corroborate  this 
viewpoint  of  More  for  the  Mind.  But  let  us 
not  think  that  More  for  the  Mind  is  some 
biblical  preachment  before  which  we  must  all 
stand  in  awe.  More  for  the  Mind  was  written 
by  eight  psychiatrists,  it  was  the  reflection 
only  of  psychiatrists.  I  think  it  is  worth 
putting  to  this  House  the  fact  that  an  even 
more  eminent  study  was  made  by  the  United 
States  joint  commission  on  mental  illness  and 
health.  This  commission  had  45  members,  24 
with  medical  degrees,  but  21  with  various 
qualifications— representing  the  entire  range 
of  the  ancillary  professional  field— psychology, 
social  work,  welfare  work,  nursing,  and  so 
on.  They  had  a  rather  different  community 
emphasis.  I  want  to  read  from  a  review  of 
More  for  the  Mind,  written  by  Dr.  Clyde 
Marshall,  in  the  February,  1965,  issue  of,  I 
imagine,  the  Canadian  Psychiatric  Journal, 
and  he  asks: 

Can  all  activities  now  being  carried  on 
by  independent  community  mental  health 
centres  outside  of  a  general  hospital  be 
done  just  as  well  in  a  hospital  facility? 
Certainly,  the  definite  medical  functions 
can  be  done  just  as  well  in  such  a  facility, 


and  probably  better,  but  what  about  those 
activities  of  psychiatry  which  relate  more 
to  community  problems  than  to  illness  nar- 
rowly defined? 

Can  all  the  various  services  now  supplied 
to  schools,  colleges,  welfare  organizations 
and  private  individuals  be  carried  on  just 
as  well  in  a  general  hospital  setting? 
Specifically,  what  about  the  school  services, 
or  when  a  husband  and  wife  are  having^ 
difficulties  and  wish  to  consult  a  psychia- 
trist? Is  this  to  be  interpreted  as  illness, 
and  should  the  two  be  referred  to  an  out- 
patient department  of  a  general  hospital? 

And  Dr.  Walter  McLay  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Adolf  Meyer  lecture  said,  after  appraising 
some  of  the  hopeful  aspects,  and  I  quote: 
On  the  other  hand,  psychiatric  patients 
need  more  time  and  space  than  the  general 
hospital   offers.    The   regime   of   a   general 
hospital     is     authoritarian,     whereas     the 
therapeutic  community  needs  a  more  egali- 
tarian approach.   Regression  to  a  state  of 
passive  co-operation  and  obedience  may  be 
good  for  the  physically  ill  but  it  is  bad 
for     the    psychiatric     patient.     Choice     of 
patients  by  the  general  hospital  may  lead 
to     a    deterioration    in    the    morale     and 
standards   of  the  mental  hospital. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  that  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  going,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  not  sufficient  thought  has  been 
given. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  point  needs  to  be 
raised.  Psychiatric  wings,  when  first  opened, 
were  supposed  to  bring  mental  health  into  the 
community,  thereby  relieving  the  Ontario  hos- 
pitals of  the  burden  and  the  work  load.  The 
Ontario  hospital  population  was  supposed 
to  grow  smaller,  was  supposed  to  contract^ 
perhaps  ultimately  disappear.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister has  hinted  at  this  direction  from  time 
to   time. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  such  thing  is  hap- 
pening and  the  reverse  is  true;  that  is  why 
this  "Mental  Care  in  Metro  Toronto"  is  such 
a    misleading    document. 

One  need  only  visit  Dr.  Pratten  in  his  On- 
tario hospital  in  Kingston  and  ask  what  hap- 
pened to  the  pressure  on  that  hospital  when 
the  psychiatric  wing  at  Peterborough  was 
opened,  to  know  in  fact  what  the  pattern  is. 
When  you  open  up  psychiatric  facilities  in  a 
wing  of  a  general  hospital,  what  you  are 
really  doing  in  this  society,  in  our  very  limited 
state  of  psychiatric  development,  is  increas- 
ing the  identification  process,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  assess  the  incidence  more  validly  and 
thus  the  admission  rates  tend  to  rise.  They 
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do  not  contract.  From  one  Ontario  hospital 
to  another  across  the  province,  the  needs  will 
be  greater,  rather  than  less.  The  need  for 
definition  will  be  greater,  rather  than  less, 
but  there  is  no  such  definition  available. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
psychiatric  wings  are  often  exclusive  and 
restrictive  in  the  worst  possible  sense,  and 
their  exclusiveness  and  their  restrictions 
militate  against  the  community  interests. 
Some,  like  those  in  Hamilton,  for  instance, 
will  take  only  patients  from  psychiatrists 
practising  in  the  community.  Others  will  take 
patients  only  from  the  staflF  and  the  general 
practitioners  of  the  hospital  involved.  In  every 
instance,  the  independent  boards  of  governors 
lay  down  policies;  the  community,  inadvert- 
ently or  otherwise,  can  be  misplaced  or  dis- 
carded, and  there  is  no  policy  at  the 
provincial  levels  to  allow  for  community 
needs. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  our  es- 
teemed psychiatric  wings  move  with  very 
serious  lethargy  toward  opening  outpatient 
departments,  and  this  is  a  complete  negation 
of  community  involvement.  This  was  the 
rationale,  this  was  the  test,  this  was  the 
justification  for  Dr.  Henderson's  emphasis 
on  psychiatric  wings.  But  even  this  watered- 
down  mental-care  study  shows  that  of  the  five 
general  hospitals  in  the  city  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  only  one  has  an  outpatient  depart- 
ment of  any  formalized  kind,  and  that  is  not 
a  very  happy  or  enlightened  picture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  perhaps  a 
more  important  and  crucial  observation.  In- 
deed this  observation  and  the  analysis  I  am 
about  to  oflFer  to  the  House,  is  fundamental 
to  my  whole  argument.  I  submit  to  the  hon. 
members  present  that  the  acid  test  of  genuine 
community  involvement  lies  in  the  channels 
of  referral.  Whence  do  the  prospective 
patients  come  and  how  do  they  get  there? 
Just  how  strong  are  the  community  roots 
of  our  supposed  community  mental  health 
services.  The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  at 
once  revealing  and  distressing,  and  the  answer 
is  found  in  this  document,  the  eighth  annual 
statistical  summary,  "Community  Mental 
Health   Services  in   Ontario,    1963." 

This  is  a  fascinating  document  and  alone, 
of  its  own,  it  indicts  the  entire  mental  health 
pattern  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  fact,  this  is  a  description  unmerited  for 
a  document  of  this  kind,  "Community  Mental 
Health  Services  in  Ontario."  What  a  pre- 
tentious appellation.  This  is  just  an  analysis 
of  outpatient  clinics.  Community  mental 
health  services,  in  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
as  it  is  developing  in  Scandinavia  and  in  the 


United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States,  is 
an  all-embracing  concept,  not  merely  out- 
patient departments. 

But  let  us  look  at  our  outpatient  depart- 
ments for  a  moment.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
that  table  called,  I  think,  "New  Patients  by 
Referring  Agency."  It  analyzes  the  referral 
channels  of  26  provincial  and  17  local  serv- 
ices in  Ontario  in  1963— some  15,000  cases— 
and  what  does  it  show?  It  shows  that  of  the 
15,000  cases,  44.2  per  cent  were  referred  by 
general  practitioners,  and  another  15.3  per 
cent  by  other  health  agencies.  In  other 
words,  60  per  cent  of  the  referrals  to  our 
community  mental  health  centres,  the  so- 
called  outpatient  departments,  come  from 
medical  sources.    Again  the  medical  model. 

What  about  the  things  which  we  consider 
to  be  community  channels?  What  about 
them?  Let  me  give  the  percentage  of 
referrals  from  those  sources:  children's  agen- 
cies, 3.9  per  cent;  family  agencies,  1.2  per 
cent;  educational  agencies,  8.8  per  cent; 
courts,  probation  officers,  police,  6.3  per  cent; 
friends  or  relatives,  2.1  per  cent,  and  the 
most  important  source  of  referral  of  all,  the 
self-referral  by  the  parent,  the  precise  family 
involvement,  11  per  cent. 

In  one  centre  after  another,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  whole  referral  pattern  is  almost  exclu- 
sively medical.  Indeed,  in  many  of  the  out- 
patient clinics  of  Ontario  hospitals  and  some 
of  the  wings  of  general  hospitals,  it  is  from 
70  to  100  per  cent  medical  in  nature.  Yet  in 
all  the  valid  American  experiments,  and  with 
all  the  people  with  whom  I  discussed  this 
problem,  the  contention  was  invariably  that 
community  mental  health  meant  exactly  that 
—it  meant  family  agencies,  children's  agen- 
cies, educational  agencies,  probation  agen- 
cies, self-referrals,  not  confined,  restricted 
medical  patterns  of  mental  health.  Certainly, 
we  want  to  involve  the  general  practitioner, 
no  one  denies  that;  but  not  the  general  prac- 
titioner at  the  exclusion  of  the  community. 

Then  we  take  a  closer  look  at  these  fascin- 
ating few  pages,  and  we  look  at  the  tables, 
"New  Cases  by  Referring  Agencies,"  and' 
look  at  some  of  the  agencies  and  what  do  we 
find?  In  some  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman— the 
London  Ontario  hospital,  the  Hamilton 
mental  health  clinic,  the  Toronto  psychiatric 
hospital,  and  the  Toronto  mental  health 
clinic— the  medical  referrals  are  only  15  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  self-referrals, 
the  educational  referrals,  the  children  and 
family  agency  referrals  are  the  great  bulk 
of  the  channels  from  which  people  with 
mental  problems  are  coming  to  the  outpatient 
clinic. 
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And  what  characterizes  all  these  outpatient 
clinics,  what  distinguishes  them  from  every 
other  chnic  in  the  province?  They  are  non- 
medical, Mr.  Chairman.  The  London  mental 
health  clinic  has  been  operating  on  Dufferin 
Street  in  London  because  there  has  not  been 
room  in  the  Ontario  hospital.  Hamilton 
mental  health  clinic,  Toronto  psychiatric 
hospital  adult  outpatient  clinic,  and  Toronto 
mental  health  clinic  are  all  rooted  in  the 
community,  located  in  the  community,  and 
developing  community  channels.  The  only 
Ontario  hospitals  which  are  doing  that  are 
the  Ontario  hospital  at  Toronto  and  the 
Ottawa  community  psychiatric  clinic,  this 
on  the  basis  of  the  figure— and  those  again 
come  from  inspired  psychiatric  leadership— 
from  a  premeditated  and  calculated  and 
designed  exploitation  of  all  the  important  and 
relevant  community  resources. 

Community— the  word  is  slandered  in  our 
present  mental  health  picture;  the  word  is 
betrayed  in  our  present  mental  health 
picture.  Our  emphasis  is  in  the  other 
direction.  If  you  watch  the  pattern  of  the 
agencies  that  I  have  mentioned  and  singled 
out  you  will  find  that  over  the  years  the 
community  involvement  has  risen.  It  is  true 
for  all  of  them.    It  is  not  true  for  the  others. 

I  am  frankly  very  sorry  to  see  the  London 
mental  health  clinic  on  Dufferin  Street  go 
back  into  London  Ontario  hospital,  because 
as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here  today,  that  will 
deprive  the  London  mental  health  clinic  of 
its  community  focus.  In  fact,  these  are  not 
my  opinions  particularly,  they  are  the 
opinions  of  the  people  in  the  field. 

The  hon.  Minister,  in  his  opening  remarks, 
said  it  was  conclusive  psychiatric  and  medical 
opinion  that  his  was  the  best  pattern.  It  is 
not  at  all.  In  fact,  there  is  one  whole  field 
of  psychiatric  opinion,  reflected  in  that 
magnificent  publication,  the  American 
Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  that  advances 
that  team  approach  to  psychiatry  is  best,  the 
attitude  of  community  emphasis.  That  whole 
group  has  no  use  for  the  preoccupation  that 
is  developing  in  this  province.  Let  me  read 
from  Nicholas  Hobbs,  a  doctor  in  Tennessee, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  journal  of  ortho- 
psychiatry: 

There  is  a  chance  that  the  new  mental 
health  centres  will  be  nothing  more  than 
a  product  of  the  general  urbanization  of 
America,  a  movement  from  country  to  city. 
Twenty  years  from  now  people  may  moan 
not  over  bricks  and  mortar,  but  over  glass 
and  steel.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  changing  only  the  loca- 
tion and  the  architecture  of  the  state  hos- 


pital. If  the  new  centres  turn  inward  to 
the  hospitals,  they  too  will  be  monuments 
to  failure. 

That  is  what  is  happening,  for  with  the  total 
emphasis  on  psychiatric  wings,  the  new 
centres  are  turning  inward  to  the  hospital 
rather  than  outward  to  the  community.  And 
they  will  be  monuments  to  failure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  refer  to  a  major 
Boston  mental  health  survey  of  outpatients 
which  failed  to  find  any  meaningful  com- 
munity pattern.  Dr.  Ryan,  very  fundamental 
to  that  plan  in  the  Massachusetts  committee 
on  mental  health,  came  to  Toronto  and  had 
this  to  say:  "After  we  had  analyzed  the  com- 
munity referrals  and  realized  that  only  the 
middle  class  was  being  served—";  not  the 
low  income  earners,  not  the  working  class, 
not  the  people  on  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year 
who  are  invariably  discriminated  against  by 
this  government,  but  purely  the  middle-class 
clientele  was  being  served.  When  he  found 
this  out,  he  said: 

This  leads  us  to  raise  a  very  fundamental 
question  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  our 
basic  referral  model.  In  our  Boston  study, 
we  reached  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
basic  causes  of  the  failure  of  our  referral 
system  was  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
an  inappropriate  model  was  being  used. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this  point  and  I  con- 
tinue to  quote  Dr  Ryan: 

We  have  become  so  used  to  our  standard 
system  of  identification  referral  that  one 
would  almost  tliink  it  is  spelled  out  some- 
where in  the  Bible.  The  system  is  old  but 
not  that  old.  It  goes  back  to  the  beginning 
of  modern  medicine  and  of  modem  public 
health.  In  other  words,  the  identification 
referral  model  is  primarily  a  medical  model. 
It  assumes  three  things:  first,  that  a 
person  is  sick;  second,  that  he  is  sick  with 
a  disease,  and  third,  that  the  basic  difficulty 
to  be  solved  is  one  of  locomotion,  of  getting 
the  person  from  the  point  at  which  he  is 
identified  as  sick  to  a  point  where  someone 
who  is  skilled  in  curing  this  disease  can  go 
to  work  and  do  something. 

And  then  Dr.  Ryan  says,  "Let  us  consider 
other  mental  health  problems,"  and  he  does 
—problems  which  do  not  involve  purely  acute 
psychiatric  illness.  He  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  whole  trend  is  wrong,  or  at 
least  the  trend  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
wrong.  And  he  says,  as  I  quote  again: 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  it  represents 
one  significant  instance  of  the  difficulties 
that  arise  from  a  thoughtless  application 
of  medical  models  to  situations  that  are  at 
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best   only   analogous  to  medical  problems 
and  at  worst  are  quite  irrelevant  to  them. 

That  is  a  very  famous  study,  the  Massachu- 
setts study. 

There  is  also— and  I  will  not  read  it  into 
the  record  but  the  hon.  Minister  is 
acquainted  with  it,  and  I  am  sure  Dr.  McNeil 
under  the  wings  is  far  better  acquainted  with 
it  than  I  am— the  study  by  Hollingshead, 
which  is  a  book  on  social  class  in  mental 
illness,  indicating  that  all  the  classes— the 
lower  classes,  the  urban  working  classes,  the 
rural  farm  classes— are  discriminated  against 
by  the  non-community  orientation  of  out- 
patient departments  in  psychiatric  wings,  and 
by  the  obsession  with  outpatient  departments 
in  mental  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  much  exercised,  obvi- 
ously, at  the  direction  in  which  we  are  mov- 
ing. I  was  again,  let  me  say,  sorry  to  see  the 
York  county  health  unit  close  down  in  March, 
1964,  when  the  psychiatric  wing  of  the  York 
county  hospital  opened.  Grants  were  cut  ojff. 
There  is  a  considerable  debate  on  comparison 
of  services,  but  let  me  quote  from  Dr.  R.  B. 
Murray,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
county,  in  the  Glohe  and  Mail  story  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965: 

Dr.  R.  B.  Murray,  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  said  that  the  two  clinics  were 
difficult  to  compare.  A  hospital-based  psy- 
chiatrist would  be  more  likely  to  slant  his 
approach  to  the  treatment  of  mental  illness 
rather  than  to  prevention. 

That  is  exactly  the  point.  That  is  the  point 
that  all  kinds  of  esteemed  people  in  the  field 
are  making.  We  are  off  the  right  mental 
health  track  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
is  a  neat  and  difficult  line  to  maintain  between 
treatment  and  prevention.  But  at  the  moment 
we  have  opted  for  the  former  at  the  expense 
of  the  latter,  with  significant  fragmentation 
of  services  to  boot. 

We  desperately  lack  overall  planning;  we 
lack  any  prototype  experiment  of  a  genuine 
mental  health  clinic;  we  are  bent  on  an  in- 
flexible pattern,  wrongly  headed  and  wrongly 
directed;  we  are  inclined  toward  mental 
ilhiess  rather  than  mental  health;  we  have 
taken  in  the  medical  model  and,  I  suggest 
to  you,  have  not  fully  ex-ploited  other  possi- 
bilities. The  present  trend,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  in  a  decade  put  us  back  inestimably  in 
the  provision  of  mental  health  services  in  the 
province. 

Perhaps  the  key  fault  lies  in  the  circum- 
scribed limiting  definition  of  community  care. 
Our  preoccupation  with  the  hospital  basis 
tends  to  denigrate  all  the  other  facts.  But 
there   are  exciting   experiments   all  over  the 


world  which  are  worth  emulating  and  which 
are  nowhere  reflected  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

There  are  family  protection  units— let  me 
mention  them— in  the  United  States,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Norway. 
The  mother  is  considered  emotionally  and 
physically  the  key  person  in  the  family.  They 
set  up  a  centre  which  does  not  have  the  so- 
called  hospital  psychiatric  stigma.  Norway 
established  two  chnics  in  the  two  provincial 
capitals,  and  their  team  was  much  broader 
than  we  envision  it:  They  had  a  public  health 
officer,  a  psychiatrist,  a  gynaecologist,  a  social 
worker,  a  lawyer  and  a  psychologist.  It  had 
unprecedented  acceptability,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Five  hundred  cases  were  treated  in  the  first 
three  years,  all  manners  of  referrals. 

Let  me  read  some  of  the  reasons  that 
people  came  to  the  clinic:  for  disease  or  illness 
in  the  family,  divorce  problems,  sterility, 
wanting  to  adopt  a  child,  mothers  wanting 
to  give  away  their  children  for  adoption  by 
others,  alcohol,  unwanted  pregnancies,  prob- 
lems related  to  education  and  adaptation  to 
school,  miscellaneous  family  problems  such  as 
social  conditions,  economic,  housing,  occupa- 
tion, etc.  These  were  the  things  that  were 
satisfied  by  a  family  protection  unit  of  that 
kind— a  very  creative  formula  and  format,  the 
best  kind  of  front-line  preventive  mental 
health. 

In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  striking  developments  which  also  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  Canadian  plan.  There 
is  a  whole  spate  of  day  hospitals  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  explain 
it  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House.  Day 
hospitals  provide  the  full  range  of  treatment 
programmes  and  then  the  mentally  ill  patient 
returns  to  his  family  at  night. 

They  began  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1933, 
interestingly  enough.  The  most  important 
day  hospital  in  North  America  was  estab- 
lished in  Montreal  in  1946,  at  the  Allen 
memorial  institute  of  psychiatry.  In  1948, 
one  was  opened  at  the  Yale  psychiatric  clinic, 
and  in  1949,  another  at  the  Menhinger  clinic,- 
so  that  what  we  are  putting  to  the  hon. 
Minister  has  been  available  in  North  America 
for  a  long  time.  It  should  not  merely  be 
confined  to  TPH. 

Let  me  read  an  expert  opinion  from  Com^ 
munity  Psychiatry,  by  Dr.  S.  Becker,  Murphy^ 
et  al,  in  the  issue  of,  I  think  it  is  June^ 
1964,  about  the  day  hospital: 

By  averting  hospitalization  or  shortening' 
the  period  of  hospitalization,  the  day  hos- 
pital accomplishes  a  significant  reduction 
in   the   cost   of   psychiatric    services.     One 
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nursing  shift  sufiBces,  whereas  three  are 
required  to  staff  an  inpatient  ward.  Despite 
the  higher  staff-to-patient  ratio  in  day 
hospitals  and  in  wards,  the  total  staff 
budget  remains  less.  Additional  savings 
accrue  because  no  beds  are  required  and 
only  one  meal  a  day  must  be  prepared. 
The  economy  and  eflBcient  use  of  person- 
nel at  a  day  centre  make  it  particularly 
appropriate  in  communities  where  there 
are  few  psychiatrists  and  other  trained 
mental  health  personnel  and  funds  for 
psychiatric  services  are  limited. 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  night 
hospitals  designed  to  reduce  the  readmission 
ratios  and  deal  with  acute  crises?  It  does 
not  interrupt  gainful  employment.  Where  are 
the  night  hospitals  across  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

There  has  been  a  unit  at  the  Montreal 
general  hospital  since  1954,  and  all  kinds  of 
units  over  North  America.  Where  are  they 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  to  provide  not 
only  places  to  sleep,  but  drug  therapy  and 
psychotherapy  and  group  therapy  between 
6.30  and  11  every  evening?  And  the  half- 
way houses,  where  the  former  patients  live 
together  with  the  house  mother  or  father, 
and  assume  a  rehabilitation  emphasis.  The 
three  that  are  operating  in  Boston  are  models 
of  their  kind.  Why  are  there  not  similar 
models  patterned  across  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

And  the  whole  realm  of  ex-patients  clubs, 
like  Fountain  House  in  New  York,  which  are 
rehabilitative  and  vocational  in  direction, 
again  relating  to  the  after-care  programme, 
the  absence  of  after-care  that  so  unhappily 
destroys  prospects  for  rehabilitation  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  cannot 
emphasize  this  strongly  enough— there  is  the 
family  care  aspect  of  psychiatric  illness, 
about  which  one  would  think  the  province  of 
Ontario  knows  nothing.  This  is  a  matter— if 
I  remember  correctly  from  my  reading— that 
began  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  in  the 
community  of  Gheel  in  Belgium.  It  is  a 
matter  of  maintaining  seriously  ill  psychiatric 
patients  in  foster  homes,  or  real  homes,  in 
the  community. 

Again,  in  Scandinavia,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  this  House  that  fully  half  of  all 
the  mental  patients  are  maintained  in  com- 
munity foster  homes.  That  country  is  not 
busy  building  psychiatric  wings,  beds  to  fill 
crises  of  their  own  making.  But  that  is 
what  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  is  doing. 
This  incredibly  exciting  concept  of  main- 
taining  acutely    ill   patients    in   their   homes 


has  by  no  means  been  developed,  and  yet 
there  are  studies  after  studies. 

I  want  to  mention  them  because  I  think 
they  should  be  on  the  record.  There  is  the 
study,  which  I  am  sure  the  mental  health 
branch  has  seen  on  the  prevention  of  hos- 
pitalization of  schizophrenics  and  community 
centre  treatment  of  schizophrenia.  Let  me 
tell  the  House  what  these  studies  show.  They 
show  that  you  can  maintain  seriously  ill 
people— schizophrenics,  for  instance— for  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  time  at  home,  a  foster  home, 
with  a  little  community  care,  with  some 
extension  of  drug  care  and  with  some  visits 
from  VON  or  public  health  nurses.  The 
surveys  have  been  taken  in  one  jurisdiction 
after  another  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
going  to  refer  to  them,  so  the  hon.  Minister 
need  not  think  I  am  talking  off  the  top  of 
my  head.  All  these  surveys  demonstrate  that 
the  ideas  work. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  comparison  of  50 
patients,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  could  save 
literally  4,800  hospital  days  over  a  period 
of  30  months  by  using  the  community  centred 
approach.  Let  me  ask  about  the  walk-in 
emergency  treatment,  the  24-hour  emergency 
care  that  is  provided  in  so  many  of  the 
American  centres.  One  thinks  particularly  of 
the  trouble-shooting  clinic  at  the  city  hospital, 
Long  Island. 

All  these  things  I  have  mentioned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  advisedly  fall  within  the  umbrella 
of  proper  community  mental  health  patterns. 
But  they  are  only  trends  or  forms.  There  are 
several  magnificent  community  mental  health 
centres  which  embody  the  best  of  all.  I 
tiierefore  suggest  to  the  House  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  and  his  mental  health 
branch,  and  all  their  cohorts  and  colleagues, 
before  they  formalize  any  further  planned 
patterns  or  trends  which  we  will  forever 
regret,  should  go  to  the  United  States  and 
visit  those  magnificent  experiments  that  are 
available  in  other  jurisdictions. 

One  of  the  hon.  members  suggests  that 
maybe  I  should  go  along.  I  should  be  happy 
to  accompany  them.  The  reports  make 
exciting  reading.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  com- 
mend a  particular  book  to  the  Legislature 
called  The  Community  Mental  Health  Centre, 
an  Analysis  of  Existing  Models.  It  reports 
on  the  11  finest  models  in  North  America, 
chosen  out  over  360  that  were  evaluated.  So 
those  that  I  am  reading  about,  I  think,  are 
properly  representative  of  the  best. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  only  Canadian  model 
in  this  study,  and  I  say  it  with  some  pride 
and  the  hon.  Minister  wiU  forgive  my  inter- 
posing it,  was  the  Yorkton  psychiatric  dinic 
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in  Saskatchewan.  There  was  not  another 
Canadian  model  that  was  deemed  worthy  of 
choice. 

But  let  me  tell  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  something  about  the  American  models. 
Take  the  psychiatric  receiving  centre  at  the 
Greater  Kansas  City  mental  health  founda- 
tion, Missouri.  There  is  a  waiting  list  for 
staff,  a  waiting  list  for  nurses  who  want  jobs. 
They  cannot  get  the  jobs  for  there  is  such 
an  exciting  treatment  milieu  provided  that 
there  is  simply  no  staff  problem.  Their  24- 
hour  emergency  admitting  treatment  means 
no  waiting.  There  is  five-days-a-week  day 
care  with  no  fees,  and  40  patients  and  two 
full  treatment  teams.  The  director  says,  and 
I  quote: 

It  is   constructive   experience  in  living  in 

a    social    system    that    reflects    the   largest 

community  outside  the  hospital. 

All  of  these  men  are  preoccupied  with  both 
the  community  and  inpatient  care  of  all 
kinds. 

And  listen,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  com- 
munity aspect.  There  are  child  research 
councils  to  diagnose  referrals  from  the 
school  system;  full-time  psychologists  super- 
vising teachers  of  classes  for  disturbed  chil- 
dren in  schools;  weekly  seminars  with  teachers 
plus  classroom  visits;  psychologists  and  social 
workers  linked  to  local  juvenile  institutions; 
special  training  courses  for  general  practi- 
tioners, 40  to  50  every  three  years.  All  the 
local  police  officers  must  have  psychiatric 
teaching  and  some  schooling  before  they  get 
a  job  in  the  particular  state  of  Missouri  to 
ensure  that  they  can  handle  the  job.  There 
are  special  units  giving  scientific  information 
and  consultation  in  reducing  mental  health 
problems  that  arise  from  the  work  environ- 
ment, and  special  departments  for  the  com- 
munity work. 

To  name  another— take  the  Fort  Logan 
mental  health  centre  in  Denver,  Colorado.  It 
has  special  research  buildings;  nurseries  for 
children;  day  patients;  cottages  and  single 
rooms;  children's  units;  two  half-way  houses; 
24-hour  and  night  patients;  a  day  hospital; 
family  care  and  after-care.  And  the  whole 
emphasis  again  is  not  the  medical  model,  as 
the  hon.  Minister  and  his  department  are 
obsessed  with,  but  the  community  model.  I 
cannot  emphasize  that  strongly  enough,  Mr. 
Chairman.  A  decade  from  now,  I  expect  we 
will  regret  the  entire  pattern  we  are  develop- 
ing, a  pattern  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
statistics  that  I  read  into  the  record  from 
the  department's  own  report. 

There  is  constant  work  with  families;  group 
meetings  with  families— indeed,   the  families 


are  involved  in  the  treatment  programme- 
after-care  homes;  all  the  ingredients  of  proper 
community  centre  treatment. 

Take  the  Massachusetts  mental  health 
centre  at  Boston,  a  special  hospital  for  the 
acutely  ill.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  referrals  by 
courts  run  by  a  community  board.  The  re- 
cruitment of  staff  has  never  been  a  problem. 
Let  me  read  a  quote  from  the  medical 
directive: 

Most  of  the  psychiatrists  are  graduates 

of  the  centre's  own  residency  programme. 

All  except  two  are   graduates  of  U.S.   or 

Canadian  medical  schools. 
And  why  not?  Where  are  the  challenges  in 
working  under  the  staff  situation  and  the  per 
diem    per    capita    in    St.    Thomas    OH,    or 
Hamilton  OH,  or  Whitby  OH  in  Ontario? 

In  Boston  there  are  walk-ins,  24-hour 
facilities,  no  waiting  at  any  time  and  the 
inpatients  programme  is  completely  flexible. 
The  patients  spend  at  least  one  day  a  week 
outside— or  more— again  the  pattern  is  com- 
munity oriented;  social  workers  working  with 
teachers;  training  courses  for  correction 
officers;  summer  courses  for  the  clergy;  the 
police  trained  in  the  hospital— obviously  a 
mature  and  community  centred  approach. 

Finally,  if  I  could  just  mention  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  was  intrigued  by  it,  the 
Nebraska  psychiatric  institute  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  not  only  provides  a  full  spectrum 
of  service,  but  it  has  a  48  inpatient  bed  unit. 
I  want  to  read  into  the  record  of  the  House 
the  staff  complement  for  that  48-bed  unit: 
three  psychiatrists;  eight  residents;  two  psy- 
chologists; two  psychiatric  social  workers; 
three  occupational  therapists;  one  industrial 
therapist;  one  vocational  rehabilitation  officer; 
five  psychiatric  nurses,  and  11  part-time  social 
work  personnel  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Among  the  services  they  provide:  A  day 
care  for  children,  a  team  of  workers  working 
in  the  schools  in  a  joint  evaluation  programme, 
consultation  provided  for  the  schools,  voca- 
tional counselling,  testing,  training,  work  ad- 
justment and  sheltered  and  competitive  job 
placements  in  conjunction  with  state  re- 
habilitation officers.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  community  mental  health  pro- 
gramme, not  a  medically  dominated  mental 
health  programme. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman^  I  think  the  hon.  Min- 
ister will  know,  with  immense  relief,  that 
this  brings  me  very  close  to  one  or  two  final, 
short  observations. 

An  hon.  member:  Not  just  the  hon  Minister. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  hon.  member  says:  "Not 
just  the  hon.  Minister."  I  suppose  he  has  a 
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perfect  right  to  say  that  and  his  words  will 
be  echoed  by  his  colleagues. 

What  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  and  the 
hon.  Minister,  in  fact,  may  prove  me  wrong 
hereafter,  is  to  outline  the  dilemma,  not 
merely  in  the  Ontario  hospital  system  across 
the  province,  but  in  the  entire  mental  health 
pattern.  If  that  is  not  important— meriting  two 
hours  of  this  House's  time— I  do  not  know 
what  is,  particularly  since  the  hon.  Minister 
himself  is  on  record  as  saying,  and  I  quote: 
"Mental  health  is  Ontario's  number  one  health 
problem." 

I,  and  the  members  of  this  party,  will 
not  begrudge  the  extra  time  it  may  take 
to  make  an  analysis  of  that  problem  and  the 
wrong-headedness  which  characterizes  the 
present  pattern  and  the  present  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  what  I  have  offered 
in  good  faith;  I  have,  in  fact,  tried  to  compre- 
hend. I  have  visited  the  hospitals  accordingly 
and  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister's  response 
will  be  in  good  faith  despite  the  fact  that  I 
am  unequivocal  in  the  criticism,  because  it  is 
a  criticism  which  derived  from  that  analysis. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ontario  hospital  system 
needs  a  massive  reconstruction.  The  psy- 
chiatric wings  cannot  be  considered  an 
immutable  fact;  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
think  so.  The  mental  health  services  are  in 
a  sorry  state.  Thus  far  it  has  been  a  failure 
of  understanding  and  a  failure  of  will,  and 
such  self-defeating  failure  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  Attention  must  be  paid  and  I  am 
reminded  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  a 
quote  from  Gisela  Konopha,  writing  in  the 
journal  to  which  I  had  occasion  to  make 
previous  reference,  and  she  said  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presidential  address  for  the  1964 
meeting  of  the  American  association  of  ortho- 
psychiatrists: 

Many  years  ago  Zola  called  out  his 
"J'accuse!"  to  make  a  nation  aware  of  in- 
justice and  violation  of  the  human  rights 
of  a  single  person.  We  social  workers, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists  and  all  others 
in  this  vast  field  of  mental  health  and  social 
problems  see  such  violations  of  the  rights 
and  dignities  of  thousands.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  forsake  or  add  to  it.  Our 
practice  must  consistently  counteract  this, 
and  since  oiu  particular  work  brings  those 
voiceless  and  powerless  people  to  us,  we 
take  on  the  responsibility  to  call  out  for 
them  the  moving  cry:  "Attention  must  be 
paid." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  this  .side  of  the  House 
say:  "J'accuse."  The  hon.  Minister  is  starving 
the  mental  ho.spitals  in  the  first  place;  he  is 
watching  staff  contract  so  that  proper  treat- 


ment is  not  possible  in  the  second;  he  is 
watching  readmission  rates  soar  because 
there  is  no  after-care  programme  in  the  third; 
and  he  is  watching  a  disembodied,  as  yet  un- 
intelligent, poorly  co-ordinated  mental  health 
plan  evolve  in  this  province.  A  plan  that  is 
obsessed  with  the  medical  model  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  I  say  in  closing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  time  for  a  dramatic 
shift  to  community  mental  health,  and  pre- 
ventive mental  health. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

On  vote  701: 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Has  the  hon. 
Minister  any  remarks? 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  has  made  his  remarks. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
All  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  were  directed  to  the  mental 
health  vote.  I  shall  wait  to  reply  until  we 
come  to  that  vote. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  item 
number  4,  that  is,  "Medical  and  other  re- 
search services."  I  think  our  research  serv- 
ices, according  to  page  54,  are  at  $10,000. 
Can  the  hon.  Minister  give  us  any  idea  of 
just  what  that  $10,000  is  for  and  why  it  is 
so  small? 

It  has  been  mentioned  on  a  number  of 
occasions  how  small  our  research  work 
actually  is.  We  in  this  province,  and  in  this 
country,  rank  especially  low.  I  think  we 
spend  about  one-fifth  per  capita  compared  to 
what  is  spent  in  the  United  States;  compared 
on  a  national  basis.  We,  as  Canadians,  spend 
one-fifth  per  capita  to  what  is  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  a  lot  of 
the  blame  .should  lie  with  the  government  in 
Ottawa,  regardless  of  what  party  has  been  in 
power  in  Ottawa.  They  have  not  spent  nearly 
enough  on  medical  research,  but  still  the 
government  here  in  this  province  has  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  constitutional 
responsibility  for  medical  research  and  it 
certainly  has  not  been  facing  up  to  it.  Has 
the  hon.  Minister  any  remarks  to  make  on 
why  we  do  so  poorly  on  medical  research? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
item  4  on  vote  701  cannot,  by  any  manner 
of  means,  be  considered  the  government  con- 
tribution to  research.  This  is  a  special  item 
and  it  is  badly  named.  This  money  is  used 
for  conducting  studies  at  the  present  time. 
During  the  ensuing  year  I  expect  it  will  be 
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used  for  the  financing  of  the  committee  on 
the  study  of  nurse  education  and  related 
matters;  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  for  which 
this  sum  will  be  used.  It  will  not  be  used  for 
direct  medical  research  in  the  scientific  sense. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  what 
item  would  you  consider  most  of  your  re- 
search? I  know  that  some  comes  up  under 
mental  health,  but  where  would  you  consider 
that   medical   research   could  be   discussed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  sorry,  my  atten- 
tion was  distracted,  Mr.  Chairman.  Would 
the  hon.  member  mind  repeating  his  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  would  like  to  know  where 
the  hon.  Minister  would  consider  medical 
research  to  be  discussed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  could  discuss  it 
here. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well  then,  could  the  hon. 
Minister  give  us  some  idea  of  what  the  prov- 
ince does,  or  why  we  are  so  far  behind?  My 
question  was  this,  that  as  a  nation  we  spend 
one-fifth  the  amount  per  person  in  Canada 
than  they  do  in  the  United  States;  and 
Ontario  is  similar,  even  as  a  province.  I 
admit— as  a  province— we  spend  more  on 
research  than  Prince  Edward  Island,  but 
basically  we  are  away  behind.  Can  the  hon. 
Minister  give  us  some  idea  of  what  we  do  in 
this  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Actually  there  is  no 
specific  item  provided  by  the  provincial 
government  for  scientific  research.  I  have 
discussed  this  very  thoroughly  and  very 
frequently.  Unfortunately,  the  director  of  the 
medical  research  council  for  Canada  died 
very  recently.  But  I  had  discussed  this  with 
him  on  frequent  occasions  and  he  had  always 
maintained  that  if  the  provincial  governments 
provided  the  structures  and  the  facilities,  then 
the  responsibility  for  providing  the  project 
money  should  lie  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  was  always  his  policy  and  his 
philosophy.  Now  the  province  is  doing  this, 
and  it  is  part  of  the  special  programme 
announced  last  October.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  fairly  substantial  item  or  amount  in- 
cluded in  that  money  allocated  for  health 
sciences  centres  and  teaching  hospitals,  either 
university  hospitals  or  university  affiliated 
hospitals  which  will  be  for  the  provision  of 
research  space,  buildings  and  facilities  and 
equipment.  The  province  is  taking  respon- 
sibility for  that.  I  would  hope  that  the 
federal  moneys  then  would  all  be  available 
for  the  actual  research  projects. 


Mr.  Trotter:  Is  there  much  in  the  way  of 
federal  funds  being  used?  I  admit  the  federal 
government  is  poor  on  this,  but  what  does  it 
actually  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Really,  I  cannot  tell  the 
hon.  member  what  the  total  is.  Usually  the 
late  Dr.  Farquharson  gave  me  a  rundown 
on  the  total  figures  just  about  this  time  of 
the  year  but  unfortunately,  as  I  say,  he  died 
very  recently  and  I  did  not  get  the  report 
this  year.  I  would  be  guessing  and  I  am  so 
uncertain  of  the  amount  that  I  would  rather 
not  hazard  a  guess. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Again,  still  on  the  matter  of 
research,  could  we  switch  over  to  item  37, 
the  Ontario  cancer  treatment  and  research 
foundation?  I  think  we  are  spending 
$1,200,000  less  this  year.  I  think  we  have 
dropped  an  amount— let  me  see,  this  year  it 
is  $1,050,000,  last  year  it  was  $1,200,000. 
Why  would  we  drop  there,  because  certainly 
cancer  is  still  one  of  the  major  killers  in  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  it 
does  not  show  here,  this  amount  has  been 
increased  in  the  total  amount  that  will  be 
spent.  As  the  hon.  member  will  recall,  last 
year  we  extended  the  insured  services  under 
the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission  to 
provide  radiotherapy  and  this  will  amount  to 
something  of  the  order  of  $500,000  if  it  is 
estimated  for  this  year.  This  is  not  shown  in 
here  but  it  is  included  in  the  overall  budget 
of  the  OHSC. 

Actually  we  will  end  up  the  year  by  spend- 
ing more  on  cancer,  but  the  grant  from  this 
province  is  reduced  somewhat  because  of 
the  additional  $500,000-partly  paid  for  by 
the  province,  partly  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government— which  will  be  spent  on  services 
included  in  this  vote  until  last  year. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Under  this  item,  we  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  No.  37  had 
to  do  with  research.  The  OHSC,  we  admit, 
is  giving  services,  but  my  understanding  was^ 
that  this  is  meant  for  research  alone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  never  been;  this  is  research  and 
treatment.  Here  again  the  basic  research  is 
financed  by  the  federal  government.  A  part 
of  the  research  financed  by  the  provincial 
grant  is  clinical  research— that  is,  the  research 
on  patients— although  the  foundation  has 
always  told  me  that  here  in  Ontario  it  has 
financed  a  good  deal  of  basic  research  out 
of  provincial  and  federal  grants  as  well.  But 
the    total    allocation    to    the    foundation    has 
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always  included  certain  outpatient  services 
which  are  now  paid  as  an  insured  benefit 
under  OHSC. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  very 
fact  tliat  the  hon.  Minister  is  saying  that 
there  are  different  sources  for  research  and 
that  there  are  different  organizations,  shows 
that  there  really  is  not  a  great  deal  of  co- 
ordination in  research.  I  would  suggest  to 
him  that  if  he  looked  to  his  sister  province 
of  Quebec,  he  would  see  that  there  is  in 
Quebec  a  council  of  research  set  up  to  give 
co-ordination. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  as  con- 
cerned as  everyone  would  be  in  this  province 
when  he  realizes  that  not  only  in  Canada 
generally  but  also  in  Ontario  more  specific- 
ally, there  is  clearly  a  deficiency  in  funds  in 
medical  research.  I  would  suggest  some  of 
the  reason  for  that  is  because  some  of  the 
Amercian  foundations  have  indicated  that 
they  are  now  no  longer  giving  assistance  to 
Canada  and  they  are  giving  it  to  under- 
developed nations.  I  think  that  the  danger 
is  becoming  very  real  now  that  this  de- 
ficiency—and I  am  talking  of  the  deficiency 
of  grants  from  the  federal  government  and 
from  the  various  large  wealthy  foundations 
in  the  States— will  not  be  made  up.  One  of 
the  problems,  of  course,  is  that  with  such  a 
multiplicity  of  agencies  concerned  in  medical 
research  there   can  be   overlapping  in  this. 

I  am  looking  at  the  list  of  organizations  to 
which  the  hon.  Minister  gives  grants.  I  know 
the  old  question  is,  "Which  would  you 
exclude?"  I  do  not  want  to  exclude  any  of 
them,  but  I  want  to  get  co-ordination  with 
each  of  them.  I  suggest  again  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  co-ordination  of  medical  research 
and  I  think  that  this  is  implying  serious 
consequences  for  health  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  supply 
adequate  health  services  for  the  province, 
there  must,  as  is  commonly  recognized,  be  a 
tremendous  expansion  in  medical  education. 
I  do  not  want  to  keep  harping  on  this,  in  one 
sense,  but  I  am  going  to— there  is  a  need 
for  a  proper  health  programme  throughout 
this  province.  I  come  back  again  to  this 
ringing  chapter  by  the  Hall  commission, 
which  apparently  has  been  ignored  by  the 
government. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  diificult,  in  the 
first  place,  for  teachers  to  teach  properly  if 
research  is  not  made  available  to  them.  Re- 
search and  teaching,  if  I  could  suggest  this 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  who  I  suspect  is  a 
Presbyterian,    are    something    like    sin    and 


confession.  If  you  do  not  do  the  former^ 
then  you  really  have  nothing  to  talk  about 
in  the  latter. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  attract  teachers  without  the  oflFer 
of  extensive  research  funds  and  facilities. 
For  example,  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  built  a  new  medical  teaching  and 
research  building.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
the  hon.  Minister,  if  I  could,  what  the 
guarantee  is  of  staff  and  funds  for  research. 
You  have  your  building,  but  what  about  a 
guarantee  of  funds  for  staff  and  research? 

Let  me  re-emphasize  that  I  think  in 
Ontario  there  is  not  an  overall  co-ordination 
in  research  in  medicine.  You  have  bodies  like 
the  Ontario  cancer  research  and  treatment 
foundation  and  the  Ontario  heart  foundation, 
and  they  provide  very  valuable  services  in 
this  field  of  research.  But  let  us  face  it,  they 
are  severely  handicapped  by  limited  funds. 
Again,  these  come  not  only  from  the  province 
but  from  the  federal  government  as  well  as 
from  these  other  American  foundations. 

They  are  also  handicapped  by  their  dual 
capacities  of  treatment  as  well  as  research. 
Of  course,  the  Ontario  research  foundation 
is  concerned  with  research  in  general  and  not 
medical  research  in  particular.  In  Canada  as 
a  whole,  there  is  a  medical  research  council 
of  Canada;  in  Quebec,  there  is  a  Quebec 
medical  research  council;  in  Ontario,  there 
is  no  comparable  organization. 

I  might  just  make  some  suggestions  to  you, 
sir.  I  think  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  will  recall  that  about  four  years  ago 
I  raised  questions  about  the  need,  not  only 
for  co-ordination  in  medical  research,  but 
also  for  opportunities  for  PhDs  to  be  able 
to  work  in  research  laboratories,  to  give 
greater  recognition  to  those  men,  who  if  they 
come  through  with  research,  may  open  up 
the  doors  of  many  of  our  hospitals  with  dis- 
coveries that  may  enable  people  to  walk 
with  new  health.  We  think  particularly  of 
Banting  and  Best,  in  the  past.  These  are 
some  recommendations  and  programmes. 

I  think  that  we  should  be  giving  greatly 
expanded  support  to  these  bodies  because  of 
the  fact,  and  I  am  talking  of  the  research 
bodies,  that  they  may  give  the  answer  to 
some  of  the  crowding  of  institutions.  They 
may  be  able  to  give  the  key  that  will  open 
the  door  to  good  health  for  thousands  of  our 
people.  I  think  particularly  of  the  national 
cancer  institute  and  the  other  Canadian 
institutions  which  specifically  carry  on  re- 
search activities.  I  think  that  these  fimds, 
and  I  am  referring  to  the  provincial  govern- 
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ment  in   connection  with   funds,   should   be 
earmarked  for  Ontario  and  for  research. 

The  prime  dijEBculty  in  this  suggestion  is 
that  research  is  a  long-term  and  a  group 
matter.  Funds  must  be  guaranteed  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  say,  five  to  ten  years. 
I  remember  talking  to  the  hon.  Minister  about 
this,  I  think  it  was  about  four  years  ago,  and 
he  talked  about  the  fact  of  government 
responsibilities  and  of  public  funds.  But  I 
think  he  would  agree  with  me  that  with 
research,  the  scientist  has  to  have  a  feeling 
that  he  can  get  his  equipment  and  can  take 
a  length  of  time  and  not  worry  about  coming 
to  the  government  every  year  to  see  if  he 
can  get  an  appropriation  of  funds. 

I  talked  previously  about  a  world-famous 
scientist.  He  had  worked  in  Montreal  at 
the  centre  of  neurology;  a  Dr.  Rupelski,  who 
died  some  time  ago.  He  had  given  me  the 
liberty  to  speak  about  some  of  his  problems 
in  getting  research  grants.  This  man  was 
examining,  as  I  understand  it,  brain  cells— 
and  I  am  getting  out  of  my  depth  here  in 
this— but  he  was  doing  pure  research.  He 
might  have  been  able,  if  he  had  got  certain 
discoveries,  to  arrive  at  an  answer  that  would 
do  away  with  psychiatrists'  couches.  If  I 
can  be  permitted  a  personal  touch,  there  was 
a  write-up  in  the  paper  saying  that,  if  he 
was  successful,  psychiatrists'  couches  would 
no  longer  be  needed.  I  think  this  caused 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  the  papers;  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  some  of  the  reasons  for 
mental  illness  are  due  to  the  hormones,  or 
whatever  it  is,  that  are  inside  a  person 
rather  than  the  emotions. 

However,  it  just  shows  the  importance  of 
a  man  being  able  to  work  on  this.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  difiBculty  that  this  rather 
quiet  and  gentle  man  had,  in  going  through 
a  great  deal  of  red  tape,  in  order  to  get  a 
laboratory  set  up.  But  he  was  very  persistent 
and  very  persuasive,  and  apparently  he  did 
get  the  necessary  funds  to  continue.  I  think 
he  was  a  great  man,  and  may  I  say  again, 
while  I  am  talking  about  this,  that  our 
research  scientists— many  of  them— are  not 
given  enough  recognition.  I  would  like  to 
see  some  kind  of  recognition  by  government 
to  these  men  who  are  dedicating  themselves 
to  the  health  of  our  nation.  I  have  said 
before  that  I  would  like  to  see  Ontario  known 
for  its  scientists,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
in  medical  research.  Instead  of  giving  medals 
to  generals  and  so  on,  I  would  much  prefer 
to  see  recognition  given  to  men  in  research. 
Let  me  say  that  the  prevalent  view— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):   Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I,  if  the  hon.  member  has 


reached  what  I  hope  is  a  natural  break  in 
his  remarks,  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  and  perhaps  we  could  resume. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  committee  of 
supply  rise  and  report  progress  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  that  the  House  revert  to  introduction  of 
bills? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


TORONTO  ELECTRIC  COMMISSIONERS 

AND  LOCAL  NO.  1,  CANADIAN  UNION 

OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing a  certain  dispute  between  the  Toronto 
electric  commissioners  and  Local  No.  1, 
Canadian  union  of  public  employees. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
give  a  very  brief  explanation  of  this  bill.  For 
some  time  now,  the  government,  through  the 
oflBces  of  The  Department  of  Labour,  has 
been  attempting  to  conciliate  the  labour 
dispute  between  the  Toronto  electric  com- 
missioners and  Local  1  of  the  Canadian  union 
of  public  employees.  Because  of  the  implica- 
tions of  a  strike  in  this  essential  public  utiHty, 
I  have  been  personally  interested  and  con- 
cerned in  negotiations  as  they  have  taken 
place. 

At  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  negotiations  between  the 
two  parties  had  broken  down  completely  and 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  a  settlement  before 
the  strike  deadline,  set  for  12  midnight, 
Thursday,  June  10,  1965.  In  other  words,  I 
am  informed  that  the  strike  will  proceed  at 
midnight,  tomorrow  night 

Now,  sir,  any  threat  to  the  power  supply 
of  the  Toronto  area  will  affect  the  lives  of 
every  resident  and  will  lead  to  an  emergency 
situation.  Because  of  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  electric  power  to  the  city  and 
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the  citizens,  the  government  of  Ontario  cannot 
allow   this   situation   to   arise. 

While  compulsory  arbitration  is  distasteful 
to  the  government,  to  labour  unions  and  to 
management,  the  public  interest  is  paramount. 
Th(^  government,  therefore,  has  decided  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  a  bill  be  intro- 
duced in  this  House  to  settle  some  54  out- 
standing issues  that  exist  between  the  two 
parties,  by  compulsory  arbitration. 

This  bill  establishes  a  three-man  arbitra- 
tion board,  to  be  so  constituted:  One  repre- 
sentative from  the  union,  one  representative 
from  management  and  a  chairman  to  be 
chosen  by   the   two  representatives. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  de- 
cision to  institute  a  compulsory  arbitration 
procedure  in  this  dispute  arises  solely  because 
of  the  implications  of  a  strike  in  an  essential 
public  utility  and  because  there  is  absolutely 
no  hope  that  the  two  parties  can  be  brought 
together  under  the  normal  conciliation  pro- 
cess. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  this  bill  applies  only  to  this  dispute 
and  applies  only  to  the  parties  who  are  in- 
Nolved   in  this   dispute. 

The  bill  will  be  given  second  reading  and 
the  normal  procedure  through  the  House 
tomorrow,  and  I  ask  the  Opposition  parties 
if  they  would  consent  to  this  procedure  we 
are  following  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
before  you  prior  to  it  being  discussed  here 
some    time    during    tomorrow's    proceedings. 

I  can  only  reiterate,  sir,  that  electric  power 
is  so  basic  to  our  lives  that  the  threat  to  every 
resident  posed  by  even  the  possibility  of  dis- 
ruption cannot  be  contemplated,  even  though 
compulsory  arbitration,  as  a  principle,  is  not 
accepted  by  this  government. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  that  it  comes 
as  a  very  real  shock  to  us  when  we  hear  the 
words  "compulsory  arbitration"  used  by  this 
government.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  it 
is  a  situation  of  us  moving  from  crisis  to 
crisis  in  our  labour  relations.  We  have  heard 
this  term  used  with  all  the  abhorrence  that 
is  attached  to  it  and  the  emasculation  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  which  we  stated  even  yes- 
terday to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart),  when  you  bring  in  compulsory 
arbitration.  We  have  seen  it  with  the  Ontario 
Hydro   and   we   have   seen   it   with  hospitals. 

Let  me  say  that  even  yesterday  we  were 
trying  to  stop  the  extension  of  compulsory 
arbitration-yea,  even  to  the  cleaning  women 
in  police  stations— and  we  are  concerned  that 
the  reaching  tentacles  of  compulsory  arbitra- 


tion will  spread  throughout  the  working 
people  of  this  province.  We  have  seen  a 
corrosion  taking  place  in  the  basic  rights  of 
the  people;  we  have  seen  a  steady  nibbling 
taking  place.  This  indicates  to  us,  because 
there  has  been  crisis  after  crisis  and  compul- 
sory arbitration  has  been  suggested  to  us 
and  demanded  of  us,  that  there  is  almost  a 
jungle-like  law  in  connection  with  labour  re- 
lations. We  have  not  clearly  identified  yet 
what  the  principles  are  of  labour  relations 
in  this  great  industrial  province,  especially 
when  we  think  of  other  areas.  We  look  at 
Norway,  Sweden,  West  Germany  and  other 
areas  where  there  seems  to  have  developed 
a  harmonious  relationship  and  where  strikes 
are  not  a  usual  occurrence,  particularly  in 
connection    with    essential    public    services. 

It  is  apparent,  I  think,  to  everyone  in  the 
House,  that  there  has  to  be  a  revamping,  a 
revising,  a  new  approach  and  a  move  into 
the  twentieth  century  in  connection  with  our 
labour   relations. 

It  is  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  once  again 
we  hear  that  all  negotiations  have  broken 
down,  and  we  are  asked  to  make  a  decision 
that  the  public  welfare  of  the  people  is  going 
to  be  completely  cut  off  if  we  do  not  agree 
with  compulsory  arbitration.  We  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  look  through  this  bill  closely. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  know  if  the  union  itself 
has  suggested  that  this  will  not  be  a  com- 
plete deterioration  of  all  services,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  move  in  and  insert  an 
emergency  measure,  such  as  for  hospitals  and 
the  sick  and  nursing,  and  so  on.  As  yet  we 
do  not  know  that  situation,  and  because  of 
that  we  wish  to  reserve  some  judgment  on 
this. 

Let  me  say  that  if  the  situation  is  such 
whereby  the  whole  of  this  great  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  going  to  be  paralyzed  as  of  to- 
morrow night;  whereby  children  are  going  to 
be  affected  from  the  point  of  view  of  milk 
and  many  other  necessities;  whereby  industry 
is  going  to  be  crippled  and  closed  down; 
whereby  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  and  sub- 
ways are  going  to  be  shut  down  and  every- 
thing else,  then  there  is  no  ciuestion  that  we 
would  support  this  move  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  But  we  support  it  with  the 
greatest  of  reluctance,  because— and  let  me 
re-emphasize— we  are  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  working  people. 

It  comes  to  a  point  where  a  partial  govern- 
ment is  saying:  "We  will  emasculate  your 
collective  bargaining  rights;  we  will  move 
in  with  compulsory  arbitration." 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  sup- 
port this  move  only  on  condition  that  we  are 
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satisfied  that  the  alternative  is  going  to  imperil 
not  only  this  great  city,  but  also  the  people 
who  live  in  it. 

Some  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  introducing  the  bill,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  stated  that  labour,  manage- 
ment and  the  government  are  opposed  to 
compulsory  arbitration. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  say  only  one  tiling, 
and  the  burden  of  my  remarks  will  be  made 
appropriately  on  second  reading.  But  some- 
thing is  sadly  wrong  when  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  a  province  can  rise  and  say  that  his 
government,  labour  and  management  are 
opposed  to  something,  and  yet  with  increas- 
ing frequency  he  does  what  he  is  opposed  to. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  In 
the  public  interest! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  gentleman  in- 
terjects and  says:  "In  the  public  interest." 
Quite  true,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  public  interest 
is  of  paramount  consideration,  but  there  is 
something  wrong  if  the  public  interest  has  to 
be  guarded  by  doing  something  wrong,  which 
you  yourself  condemn! 

Maybe  the  lion,  member  for  Renfrew  South 
does  not  condemn  it,  but  the  government 
does,  and  labour  does  and  management  does. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  House— perhaps 
within  the  context  of  this  bill  and  perhaps 
even  better,  in  the  quieter  context  when  the 
heat  is  not  on  in  this  specific  issue— finally 
comes  to  grips  with  issue;  finally  finds  the 
solution  to  this  problem  instead  of  evading  it. 

We  do  not  have  a  solution.  When  faced 
with  the  same  problem  two  years  ago,  the 
government  took  the  easy  way  out  with  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  They  have  done  nothing 
in  the  intervening  years  except  move  in  the 
direction  of  imposing  compulsory  arbitration 
across  the  whole  board  with  the  hospitals. 

And  now  we  come,  with  all  the  sins  of 
omission,  to  the  refusal  and  the  failure  to 
find  an  alternative  solution.  Once  again,  we 
are  doing  something  and  professing  to  be 
unhappy  about  doing  it. 

I  think  that  on  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill  tomorrow,  this  House— with  seriousness 
instead  of  the  cheap  interjections  that  we 
have  this  afternoon— should  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  reconciling  principles  and  actions, 
instead  of  professing  principles  and  then  so 
acting  that  you  deny  them. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  House  in  committee 
of  supply;   Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
( continued ) 
On  vote  701: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  been  talking 
about  the  need  for  a  more  co-ordinated 
approach  with  respect  to  research.  Let  me  say 
that  the  prevalent  view— especially  the  view 
of  this  government— that  funds  for  research  is 
is  a  matter  of  charity,  must  be  revised  to  see 
that  research  allocation  of  positive  grants  as 
investments,  providing  tremendous  benefits  to 
medical  treatment  and  medical  education,  is 
enshrined  in  our  approach. 

I  think  that  a  special  Ontario  organization 
should  be  set  up,  comparable  to  that  in 
Quebec,  to  co-ordinate  medical  research  and 
the  various  research  bodies  now  existing  in 
Ontario,  as  well  as  to  project  long-term  needs 
and  projects  in  the  field  of  medical  research. 
This  organization  would  work  in  close  con- 
junction with  the  universities. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  an 
intensive  staff  recruitment  programme  should 
be  begun  by  offering  incentives  to  Canadian 
doctors  and  medical  research  personnel  now 
practising  abroad,  to  return  to  Canada.  This  is 
basically  a  question  of  money,  but  it  must 
not  be  viewed  in  limited  terms,  but  rather  in 
the  broad  perspective  of  investment  in  the 
health  of  this  province.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  to  reply  to  those  suggestions. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  we  do  not  have 
an  Ontario  research  council  is  that  it  would 
cause  duplication  and  overlapping.  This  is  a 
programme  from  which  Quebec  has  opted 
out  I  understand,  and  they  have  set  up  their 
own  organization.  But  here  in  Ontario,  as  in 
all  other  provinces,  all  of  our  projects  are 
screened  by  the  Dominion  medical  research 
council— I  believe  that  is  the  proper  name— 
and  all  of  the  projects  are  submitted  through 
our  department  to  this  council  and  to  the 
national  health  advisory  council  on  research. 
All  the  projects  are  screened  by  them. 

Ontario  is  well  represented  on  this  council 
and,  therefore,  the  needs  and  any  other 
matters  peculiar  to  Ontario  would  be 
thoroughly   looked   after  by   them. 

But  here  again  is  another  matter  I  have 
discussed  with  the  late  director  of  the  medical 
research  council,  and  he  was  in  complete 
agreement  with  us.  I  believe  he  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  advising  us  in  this  matter 
some  time  ago,  perhaps  before  my  time,  be- 
cause it  has  only  been  discussed  between 
us  as  two  persons  since  that  time. 

I  must  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  his 
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opinion— and  I  regarded  it  very  highly  in- 
deed, because  I  knew  of  no  man  better 
(luilified  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  matter 
than  the  hite  director  of  the  medical  research 
council— was  that  the  province  should  provide 
the  buildings  and  the  equipment,  and  that 
the  federal  government  should  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  projects. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  that  we  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  his  proposition  that  research  money 
should  be  taken  off  the  year-by-year  alloca- 
tion. Very  few  people  will  be  encouraged 
to  go  into  research  that  might  be  of  long 
duration  on  a  system  of  that  kind,  and  we 
have  asked  for  this  many  times  and  we  con- 
tinue to  press  for  this. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  hon.  leader  that, 
in  keeping  with  further  advice  given  to  me 
by  the  late  Dr.  Farquharson,  we  are  watch- 
ing very  carefully  the  effect  of  the  with- 
drawal of  moneys  that  have  been  available 
to  Canadian  researchers  and  Ontario  re- 
searchers from  the  national  health  institutes 
of  the  United  States  and  other  bodies  which 
are  withdrawing  their  support  of  Canadian- 
based  projects  now.  We  are  watching  the 
effect  that  that  might  have  and  it  may  well 
be  that  I  would  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
recommending  to  our  government  that  we 
need  to  involve  ourselves  in  at  least  partial 
financing  of  actual  research  projects.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  we  believe  that  we  can 
best  serve  the  cause  by  providing  capital 
construction  funds  and  funds  for  facilities. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  hon.  Minister's  reply  to  this.  I  raised 
this  question  and  I  am  trying  to  get  an 
answer  from  him.  With  all  the  grants  that 
you  do  give,  and  looking  at  the  mental  health 
grant,  for  example,  I  presume  they  would 
be  doing  some  sort  of  statistical  tabulation,  or 
some  sort  of  research. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  recall,  that  that  grant 
was  suddenly  pulled  out  or  there  might  have 
been  another  one.  I  remember  a  debate 
about  three  years  ago  where,  because  of  a 
rather  outspoken  remark  by  the  director  of 
one  of  these  associations— I  thovight  it  was 
the  mental  health  association— the  former 
PrinK>  Minister,  Mr.  Frost,  suggested  that 
he  might  have  objected  to  the  remarks  that 
were  being  made  because  he  was  moving  into 
a  decision  to  be  made  politically,  but  it  was 
the  decision  of  this  government  that  you 
suddenly  cut  this  grant. 

I  can  remember  another  debate  I  had  with 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  in  which  I  was 
asking  what  was  he  giving  these  fimds  for, 
and   for    what   kind    of   projects.     The    hon. 


Minister  told  me,  if  I  am  correct  on  this,  that 
he  gives  them  just  on  general  principles  and 
that  they  are  worthy  organizations.  I  was 
suggesting  that  it  should  be  clarified  what 
kind  of  projects  were  actually  being  done. 
Because  of  the  hon.  Minister's  answer  on  this, 
and  I  am  recalling  an  answer  and  I  may  have 
been  unfair,  I  had  the  general  idea  that  the 
government  gives  certain  funds  year  after 
year  traditionally  and  it  is  very  hard  to  refuse 
some  of  these  funds  after  this  had  been 
established. 

I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  there  are 
something  like  35  organizations  that  you  are 
giving  funds  to  and  I  would  expect  that  these 
organizations  are  doing  some  kind  of  statis- 
tical research  in  the  areas  in  which  they  are 
working.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  Ottawa 
they  are  organizing  the  co-ordination  of  re- 
search in  this  field.  That  is  my  first  point. 
In  other  words,  I  just  take  issue,  as  a  layman, 
with  the  fact  that  from  Ottawa  they  can 
co-ordinate  all  the  research  of  Ontario 
organizations  and  I  think  there  could  be  a 
place  for  Ontario  co-ordinating  this  itself,  as 
a  first  layer  to  the  Ottawa  national  group. 

My  second  point  is  that  I  have  talked  to 
a  number  of  research  scientists  and  they  have 
a  feeling  that  the  research  council  in  Ottawa, 
while  it  is  made  up  of  thoroughly  able  and 
reputable  men,  is  made  up  of  men  who  are 
not  active  in  scientific  research.  In  the 
research  council  in  the  US,  a  scientist  who 
has  actually  been  in  the  field  joins  the 
research  council  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
Because  he  has  been  in  the  field  of  research 
himself— he  is  not  a  dean  of  a  medical  school 
or  something  else— when  he  walks  into  these 
laboratories  he  can  sense  and  assess  whether 
this  shovdd  be  given  priority.  He  is  something 
like  a  general  who  goes  out  into  the  field 
and  because  he  has  been  in  the  trenches,  he 
is  more  aware  of  what  the  situation  is  when 
he  comes  back  again. 

I  suggest  that  there  may  be  within  the 
council  men  who  actually  are  not  working  in 
the  laboratory  and  therefore  they  are  not  as 
well  able  to  assess  the  priority  of  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  research.  Therefore,  perhaps  the 
priorities  which  are  given  to  certain  research 
may  be  on  the  basis  more  of  the  PR  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
laboratory,  or  else  the  priority  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  interest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  cannot  name  the 
members  of  the  federal  research  advisory 
council,  but  from  the  few  whom  I  do  know 
I  can  say  without  equivocation  they  have 
been— and  some  of  them  still  are— actively 
engaged  in  the  research  field. 
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There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  foolish  of 
me  to  ignore  the  fact  that  many  scientists  do 
apply  for  budgets  or  for  project  funds  and 
they  are  not  granted.  This  is  usually  on 
the  basis  of  their  having  been  very 
thoroughly  screened.  If  we  set  up  a  council 
here  to  look  after  them  again,  we  would 
only  be  duplicating  the  work  that  is  done; 
or  if  we  looked  at  them  primarily  before 
submitting  them,  we  would  only  be  duplicat- 
ing the  work  that  will  be  done  by  the  federal 
government,  which  includes  within  it  per- 
sonnel, Ontario  scientists  and  Ontario  clini- 
cians, people  skilled  in  the  field. 

Then  we  would  also  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  probably  turning  down  a  project 
that  might  well  find  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
federal  council,  and  I  would  be  loath  to  do 
that.  I  would  like  to  feel  that  every  project 
submitted  to  us— although  the  applications 
come  to  us— would  have  every  possible  con- 
sideration. Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see 
no  good  flowing  from  the  establishment  of 
another  council. 

There  was  something  else  that  the  hon. 
member  asked  in  a  previous  question  about 
a  programme  to  repatriate  Canadian  re- 
searchers or  scientists  who  are  now  doing 
work  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  told 
that  this  is  being  done.  I  know  for  a  fact 
it  is  being  done  by  some  of  the  universities 
and  they  are  meeting  with  quite  remarkable 
success  in  this  matter,  because  of  an 
apparent  awakening  and  an  upsurge  of 
interest  in  research  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada 
which  I  hope  will  continue  to  grow. 

The  grants  that  are  involved  in  most  of 
these  items  are  not  for  research.  Indeed,  the 
grants  for  the  alcoholism  and  addiction  re- 
search and  treatment  foundation,  the  cancer 
research  and  treatment  foundation,  and  one 
other— I  believe  the  Banting  and  Best  re- 
search fund,  which  has  been  in  our  budget 
for  many,  many  years— are  the  only  items 
within  this  whole  range  of  grants  that  are 
mainly  for  research.  The  projects  of  the 
Banting  and  Best  research  fund  would  all  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  university  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  have  some  well- 
established  research  advisory  committee  or 
research  screening  group.  The  cancer  foun- 
dation and  the  addiction  research  founda- 
tion both  have  their  research  advisory  bodies, 
set  up  by  statutes  of  this  Legislature. 

There  is  one  further  item  here  dealing 
with  the  Ontario  mental  health  research 
foundation.  The  amount  is  $250,000,  which 
the  province  provides.  This  is  provided  for 
our  own  foundation,  whose  duty  is  to  co- 
ordinate all  research  efforts  in  Ontario  in  the 


field  of  mental  health.  This  is  the  provincial 
share. 

Those  groups  also  have  access  to  federal 
budgets,  and  in  their  case,  the  projects  are 
screened  here  at  the  provincial  level  by  the 
research  advisory  group  of  the  mental  health 
foundation,  and  then  go  on  to  the  federal 
government  for  further  examination.  Those 
that  are  turned  down  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, sometimes  are  brought  back  to  our 
Ontario  foundation  and  may  well  find  merit 
again  in  the  eyes  of  the  committee  and  be 
granted  here,  when  they  had  been  rejected 
by  the  federal  government. 

In  the  main,  these  grants  provided  here  are 
not  for  research.  We  spoke  about  the  one 
that  was  cut;  I  have  to  say,  sir,  with  great 
respect,  it  was  not  cut.  We  did  ask  the 
health  league  of  Canada  to  use  this  money 
for  adults  for  immunization  against  polio- 
myelitis and  they  are  still  using  it,  because 
we  find  a  great  number  of  our  adults  still 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  immunized  against  this  disease. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wells  (Scarborough  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  we  are  talking  on  this  vote 
about  research,  I  wonder  if  I  might  put 
into  the  record  some  feelings  which  I  know 
a  lot  of  the  other  hon.  members  of  this  House 
will  share  with  me.  There  was  held  today, 
a  memorial  service  for  the  man  who,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  has  already  said, 
was  probably  one  of  the  outstanding 
physicians  in  Canada  in  this  field.  Dr.  Ray  F. 
Farquharson,  who  for  many  years  headed 
the  medical  research  council  of  Canada.  In 
fact,  his  report  brought  about  the  founding 
of  this  council.  He  died  last  Tuesday,  and  I 
think  that  without  itemizing  the  many  con- 
tributions that  he  made  to  Canadian  medi- 
cine, many  of  us  who  knew  him  know  that 
he  was  an  outstanding  gentleman,  an  out- 
standing scholar  and  a  man  of  great  com- 
passion. 

While  he  headed  this  medical  research 
council,  he  was  not  only  an  administrator,  but 
also— as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
asked  for— a  man  actually  in  the  research 
field.  Dr.  Farquharson  made  great  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  calcium  metabolism, 
anaemia,  pigment  metabolism  and  many  other 
associated  endocrine  diseases,  and  I  think 
that  all  of  us  would  want  to  remember  him, 
as  we  talk  about  medical  research  here,  and 
the  great  contribution  that  he  made. 

Now,  other  men  of  his  calibre  are  still  on 
that  council  from  the  city  of  Toronto.  I 
think  of  one.  Dr.  K.  J.  R.  Wightman,  who 
also  is  an  outstanding  physician  and  an  out- 
standing man  in  research. 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Cliairman,  we  are  not  sitting  tonight,  so  I 
move  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
progress  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Honse  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  go  back  into 
committee  of  the  whole  House  to  deal  with 
Bill  136;  and  I  will  arrange  an  appropriate 
time  to  deal  with  this  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced, I  will  give  ample  notice  of  when  that 
will  come.  I  think  we  might  safely  say  it 
will  not  be  before  the  afternoon  sitting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Thursday,  June  10,  1965 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome 
as  guests  to  the  Legislature  today,  in  the 
west  gallery,  students  from  Bishop  Townsend 
public    school,    London. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West)  begs 
leave  to  present  the  report  of  the  standing 
committee  on  public  accounts. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  the  final  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  consumer  credit. 

As  chairman  of  the  select  committee  on 
consumer  credit,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  committee  members  for  their 
co-operation.  The  opportunity  of  working 
with  them  on  this  important  study  has  been 
a  privilege. 

The  duties  of  any  select  committee  are 
similar  to  those  of  a  Royal  commission,  but 
carried  out  less  formally.  I  am  sure  we  in 
this  House  all  acknowledge  the  contribution 
made  by  a  select  committee  to  our  parlia- 
mentary system. 

I  do  not  intend  today  to  make  more  than 
a  few  remarks  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
and  to  summarize  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  contained  in  the  report.  Copies 
of  the  final  report  will  be  made  available 
immediately  to  the  hon.  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion parties  and  copies  of  the  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made  available  and  distributed 
to  tlie  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  press. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
the  committee  presented  its  interim  report. 
Now,  having  completed  our  inquiry,  we  place 
before  you  the  final  and  comprehensive  re- 
port containing  recommendations  for  yovir 
careful  examination. 

In  our  report  on  this  complex  subject,  we 
have  refrained  as  much  as  possible  from  any 
reference  to  legislative  detail.  We  have  pur- 
sued our  investigation  into  consumer  credit 
matters    objectively    and    without    regard    to 


party  politics.  The  secret  of  success  of  select 
committees,  which  are  so  much  a  part  of 
our  democratic  process,  is  largely  their  free- 
dom from  party  consideration. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  consumer  credit  re- 
port will  be  sent  to  all  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature  during  the  summer.  We  shall  all 
have  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the 
debate  on  the  report  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

All  that  remains  for  me  to  say  at  this 
time  is  simply  that  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  report  which 
we  feel  merit  your  consideration  in  the  public 
interest.  The  report  on  consumer  credit  con- 
tains  18  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction   of  bills. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  Allan)  why  the  provincial  graduate 
fellowship  cheques  are  being  held  up  until 
June  30? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member 
understands  that  I  had  very  little  time  to 
get  this  information  this  morning.  It  was 
not  possible.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer 
the   question   tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port (Mr.  Haskett),  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information 
(Mr.  Auld)  a  question  in  regard  to  the  press 
release  this  morning  in  the  Globe  and  Mail. 
In  view  of  the  unworkable  features  in  the 
police  officers  having  to  stop  motorists  to  give 
them  a  summons  under  the  present  provincial 
point  system,  would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  the 
House  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  change 
this    system? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Speaker,  any  change 
in  the  present  system  would  seriously  hamper 
the  eifectiveness  of  the  demerit  point  system, 
which  is  considered  by  the  department  and 
enforcement  agencies  as  the  best  method  yet 
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dexisccl  to  isolate  and  take  remedial  action 
against  a  driver  who  abuses  the  privileges  of 
operating  a  motor  vehicle. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary)  begs 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following 
reports: 

L  Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  addicton  research  foundation, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1964. 

2.  Ontario  hospital  services  commission 
annual  report  for   1963. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  forty-seventh 
order,  committee  of  the  whole  House;  Mr. 
A.   \V.   Downer  in   the  chair. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  INSURANCE 

( continued ) 

Section  15  agreed  to. 
On  section  16: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  We  come  back 
again  in  section  16  to  another  phase  of  tlie 
problem  of  waiting  periods  and  conditions 
and  so  on.  We  had  the  astounding  revelation 
yesterday  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  envisaged  the  possibiHty  that 
there  would  be  discriminatory  rates  on  the 
basis  of  the  health  of  a  person.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  have  enrolment  periods  and,  even 
under  the  enrolment  periods,  we  have  waiting 
periods  and  an  undisclosed  possibility  of 
additional  conditions  which  the  hon.  Minister 
never  did  explain  yesterday.  Now  we  come 
to  the  same  matter  in  a  somewhat  different 
phase.  This  section  sets  forth  the  conditions 
under  which  a  person  could  be  accepted  for 
a  standard  contract  or  a  standard  co- 
insurance contract  in  the  event  that  he  did 
not  apply  during  the  enrolment  period. 

Now  we  see,  of  course,  that  he  will  have  a 
three-month  waiting  period  imposed  on  him 
if  he  does  not  subscribe  during  an  open 
enrolment  period.  It  is  our  argument,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  really  doing  it  up  a 
little  too  brown  for  the  insurance  companies. 
They  have  all  sorts  of  different  ways  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  adverse  selection 
under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  The  public 
interest  is  hardly  considered  here  at  all.  The 
needs  of  people  for  medical  insurance  are 
hardly  considered.  We  believe  that  the 
present  section  16  should  be  relaxed.  I  may 
say  that  we  object  to  subsection  2  of  it,  just 
as  we  objected  to  clause  B  of  subsection  3 
of  section  14  regarding  the  waiting  period 
with  respect  to  pregnancy.    However,  I  will 


not  open  up  that  discussion  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  that  matter  was  settled  by  a 
previous  vote  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
would  step  in  if  I  tried  to  raise  it  now.  I 
mention  it,  however,  to  indicate  that  our 
failure  to  move  an  amendment  relating  to 
that  point  arises  only  from  our  realization 
of  your  acute  appreciation  of  the  rules,  and 
not  because  we  think  the  subsection  should 
be  tliere.  We  believe  that  it  should  be  struck 
out. 

However,  there  is  another  phase  of  sub- 
section 1  where  we  think  some  little  con- 
sideration can  be  given  to  the  consumer— the 
person  who  wants  medical  care  insurance, 
as  distinct  from  the  person  who  is  selling  it. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move: 

That  subsection  1  of  section  16  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "three 
months"  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines,  and 
substituting  the  words  "one  month." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  words  "three  months" 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  second  last  line 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  line.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  changing  those  words 
"three  months"  to  the  words  "one  month," 
so  that,  in  effect,  what  it  will  say  is  that 
a  person  who  applies  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  contract  which  will  be  effective 
one  month  after  the  date  of  application  and 
payment  of  fee. 

Unfortunately,  even  if  our  amendment 
carries,  the  person  will  still  be  subject  to  all 
the  other  limitations  and  restrictions  which 
are  set  forth  and  implied  in  this  bill,  but  at 
least  we  think  that  the  three-month  restric- 
tion should  be  reduced  to  one  month. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bryden  moves: 

That  subsection  1  of  section  16  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "three 
months"  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines,  and 
substituting  the  words  "one  month." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  this  motion.  This  bill  has 
all  kinds  of  different  qualifications.  I  was 
going  to  move  such  an  amendment  myself, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  endorse  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 

If  you  look  at  section  14,  subsection  2, 
you  see  that  for  people  who  have  become 
21,  are  residents  and  an  open  enrolment 
period  has  expired,  the  waiting  period  is 
only  one  month.  Then  in  this  section  it 
becomes  three  months.  I  fail  to  see  why  we 
have  all  these  variations  and  restrictions. 
It  will  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  let  alone 
any  other  kind  of  lawyer,  to  understand  all 
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of  this.  It  seems  as  though  we  are  barrelling 
steadily  around  the  whole  of  the  medical 
insurance  coverage  to  make  it  more  diflBcult 
for  people  to  apply.  Once  again,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  bill  is  for  the  advantage 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  carriers,  and 
disregards  the  health  needs  of  the  people. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  reasonable,  and  I  do  not  think  that  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form,  we  should  leave  any 
reason  for  a  person  to  be  caught  with  a  high 
medical  bill,  and  certainly  if  there  is  a  three- 
month  waiting  period  a  person  can  be  left 
with  a  doctor's  bill  that  will  set  him  back 
in  wages  for  perhaps  years. 

I  do  not  feel  that  there  should  be  any 
waiting  period  at  all,  and  that  once  a  person 
puts  his  money  on  the  line,  he  should  be 
covered  in  continuity  so  that  he  has  no  fear 
of  having  doctor  bills  pile  up,  and  we  know 
what  doctor  bills  amount  to  in  these  days.  I 
think  that  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
has  been  reasonable  in  suggesting  a  one- 
month  period.  Certainly  there  will  have  to 
be  some  reason  for  us  to  establish  the  admin- 
istrative procedure  such  as  filing,  and  getting 
things  in  line. 

When  the  high  pressure  car  insurance 
salesmen  go  out  to  get  a  person's  signature 
on  the  line,  one  of  the  pressures  they  use 
is:  "You  sign  this  and  you  are  covered  from 
the  time  you  put  your  signature  on  this 
piece  of  paper."  But  they  invariably  find, 
if  this  becomes  a  legal  case,  that  there  is 
a  24-hour  space  in  between.  But  they  do 
use  this  argument,  and  they  try  to  sell  their 
car  insurance  with  this  kind  of  reasoning. 
If  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  accepted,  then  the 
health  of  people  and  their  medical  bills 
should  be  looked  after  immediately. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  go  along  with  these 
waiting  periods  there  will  be  a  lot  of  chaos. 
A  lot  of  people  just  do  not  know  the  regula- 
tions. I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  an 
educational  job  the  government  tries  to  do 
in  regard  to  insurance  medical  coverage,  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  teach  people 
exactly  what  they  should  do,  and  there  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  people  confused  and  a 
lot  of  them  left  with  doctor  bills. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  the 
OMA  schedule  provides  for  confinement, 
including  delivery,  of  a  child? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
I  really  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  think  it  is 
$100  for  a  general  practitioner  and  $125  or 


$150  for  a  specialist.  I  am  out  of  touch  with 
present  schedules  as  I  am  not  practising  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  strikes  me  that  we  are  speak- 
ing here  about  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
money.  When  these  limitations  are  put  in  in 
at  least  two  places  in  the  Act  in  respect  of 
pregnancy,  it  leads  me  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  already  settled 
this  question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  section  deals  with  preg- 
nancy. It  uses  the  words:  "If  the  costs  of 
such  service  arise  from  pregnancy,  or  result- 
ing childbirth  or  miscarriage." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
just  a  repetition  of  what  was  in  the  other 
section.  It  has  already  been  dealt  with,  I 
submit. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  already  dealt  with 
this  in  section  14. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  you  ruling  me  out  of  order 
on  the  clause-by-clause  study? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  ruling  you  out  of 
order  on  this  one. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  democratic  rights  are  being 
abrogated,  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  dealt  with  it  on  section 
14,  and  you  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  to  you  that  this  is  tyranny. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that 
the  section  is  different— it  refers  to  mid- 
section, section  16,  to  five  months.  In  section 
14,  which  you  say  we  have  passed  on,  it 
refers  to  eight  months,  and  I  feel  that  my 
hon.  colleague  is  showing  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  this  by  referring  to  five  months, 
in  one,  and  eight  months  in  the  other, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  contradict  the  hon.  member  since  it  refers 
to  five  months,  in  addition  to  the  three 
months'  waiting  period  which  is  laid  down, 
bringing  it  to  a  total  of  eight  months  for  the 
pregnancy. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  did  they  write  the  sec- 
tion, if  it  is  the  same  thing?  My  protest  is 
simply  this:  I  contend  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  with  the  greatest  respect,  that  if 
the  bill  referred  to  is  subject  20  times,  a 
member  of  this  House  would  still  be 
allowed  in  a  clause-by-clause  study  to  make 
his  representation  in  respect  of  that  section. 
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Now,  I  wanted  to  say  in  respect  of  the 
three-month  waiting  period,  that  a  quotation 
from  a  columnist— I  think  it  is  Needham,  in 
this  morning's  Globe  ami  Mail— is  very  apt, 
when  he  says: 

The  strong  will  do  what  they  will,  the 

weak  will  sufiFer  what  they  must. 

Certainly  the  person  who  has  a  meagre  in- 
come and  is  witliout  means,  under  this 
section  is  discriminated  against  by  this  gov- 
ernment, in  that  he  has  to  wait  three  months 
for  the  benefits.  In  respect  of  the  references 
to  pregnancy,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
draftsmen  of  this  legislation  know  anything 
about  the  begetting  of  children  and  tlieir 
importance,  in  their  attitude  toward  them  in 
this  bill.  Let  me  say  that  this  party  is  for 
pregnancy,  first,  last  and  always.  We  hope 
we  have  more  of  them. 

Surely  the  government  has  read  the  Hall 
report.  The  hon.  Minister  keeps  chastising 
us  in  that  we  have  not— according  to  him— 
read  this  bill.  Many  of  us  here  have  read  the 
Hall  report.  I  take  it  to  be  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  concerned  in  this  country 
with  making  available  medical  services  to 
our  people,  and  you  cannot  make  medical 
services  available  if  you  have  a  three-month 
waiting  period.  In  addition  to  that,  you  tack 
on  a  five-month  waiting  period  by  way  of 
discrimination  against  women  who  are  preg- 
nant. That  is  why  we  so  heartily  endorse 
this  amendment  to  this  bill. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  a  sick  person 
who  has  not  got  the  means,  and  who  is  more 
likely  to  be  sick  than  the  person  of  the  low 
income  group.  We  are  not  concerned  about 
the  wealthy.  They  get  good  nutrition,  they 
eat  the  right  food.  They  take  vitamin  pills. 
They  have  access  to  the  best  doctors.  They 
are  inclined  to  be  healthy  and  well  and  they 
do  not  need  access  to  the  benefit  conferred 
by  a  medical  insurance  contract. 

It  is  the  poor,  those  in  low  income  cate- 
gories who  have  not  got  access.  Rather  than 
approach  it  from  the  point  of  view  that  we 
Mill  do  everything  we  can  to  make  available 
as  speedily  as  possible  medical  care  to  them, 
on  the  contrary,  in  this  section  the  govern- 
nieiit  sjA's,  "No,  if  your  premiums  have  lapsed, 
your  subscription  rate  has  not  been  paid,  then 
\()u  will  be  penali7.(>d  by  having  to  wait 
another  three  months."  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  justice?  Ts  that  equity  to  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens?  Does  that  expose  a 
wiliiimiicss  on  the  part  of  this  government  to 
approach  the  pr()])lem  from  a  rational  point 
of  view? 

I  sii'j;ij;est  to  you,  sir,  with  tlie  greatest 
rcspecl.     that     the     ameiKhiKMit     should     be 


carried  and  the  government  damned  for  its 
obsequiousness  to  the  efiBcient  running  of 
insurance  companies  and  their  convenience  of 
issuing  their  contracts. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  take  but  a  moment  to  remind  the  hon. 
Minister  that  in  that  country  where  the 
mother  of  parliaments  operates— the  British 
Isles— not  only  is  a  child  entitled  to  free 
service  an  hour  or  even  a  minute  after  he  is 
born,  but  they  also  will  look  after  you  imme- 
diately if  you  visit  that  land.  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  we  will— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  any  more.  There 
is  a  three-month  waiting  period. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Anyway,  there  is  no  three- 
month  waiting  period  for  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  as  you  are  asking  us  to  do  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment- 
Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  I  thought  the 
hon.  Minister  was  going  to  rise. 

I  would  like  to  get,  if  we  could,  clarifica- 
tion from  the  hon.  Minister  as  to  why  this  is 
a  five-month  period.  The  hon.  Minister  was 
replying  on  this,  but  I  did  not  catch  it.  Five 
plus  three  equals  eight.  Perhaps  I  could  ask 
again,  sir;  I  also  did  not  get  an  answer. 

Assuming  that  there  is  a  mother  who  has 
a  premature  child,  can  you  always  define 
what  a  premature  child  is?  I  am  getting 
back  again  to  this  eight-month  pregnancy. 
I  am  thinking  that  if  someone  comes  into 
the  hospital  and  says  that  she  became  preg- 
nant in  January,  and  there  is  some  debate 
about  this  situation  and  she  has  a  child 
seven  months  later,  she  will  argue  that  it  is 
a  premature  child.  Then  we  have  the  insur- 
ance companies  coming  down— and  I  think 
we  all  admit  that  they  do  on  occasion— to 
suggest,  "She  was  pregnant  in  December, 
therefore  she  has  got  to  pay  the  premiums 
herself."    How  can  we  substantiate  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  time  or  the  place  to  get 
into  obstetrical  practice.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  tell  the  exact  date  of  conception 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  the  exact 
period  of  gestation.  By  and  large,  the  aver- 
age practitioner  can  tell  if  a  baby  is  a  seven- 
month  baby  or  older.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  already  gone  into  all  the  argu- 
ments relative  to  tlie  eight-month  waiting 
]oeriod.  It  is  a  period  that  is  a  standard 
provision  in  all  insurance  contracts  at  the 
present  time. 
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My  hon.  friend  from  Wentworth  knows 
perfectly  well  that  it  was  written  into  the 
hon.  members'  contract— a  contract  with 
one  of  the  largest  non-profit  companies.  There 
was  an  eight-month  waiting  period  for  preg- 
nancy, even  in  a  group  contract.  Every  one 
of  the  members  who  is  covered  by  the 
contract  that  covers  us  as  member  of  this 
Legislature,  if  he  has  read  his  contract,  will 
know  that,  and  this  is  a  non-profit  corporation. 

My  hon.  friend  speaks  of  the  co-operatives, 
and,  in  many  of  their  contracts,  I  believe,  it 
is  a  ten-month  waiting  period.  This  is  to  make 
certain  that  every  possibility  is  covered  for 
the  insurance  carrier  in  such  cases.  But  we 
have  taken  the  eight-month  period,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  possible  premature 
child. 

The  three-month  waiting  period,  vis-a-vis 
the  one-month  I  will  accept  as  a  good  idea. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  hon.  friends,  this 
is  a  matter  of  cost.  If  we  cut  this  down  to  a 
no  waiting  period  or  a  one-month  waiting 
period,  the  cost  will  automatically  go 
up,  and  all  of  you  have  bombarded  me 
with  your  beliefs,  and  they  are  well  founded 
perhaps  in  your  minds,  that  the  cost  is  now 
already  too  high.  This  has  been  an  accepted 
provision  in  the  hospital  insurance  plan,  ever 
since  it  came  into  operation  here,  sir.  There 
is  a  three-month  waiting  period,  and  every 
one  of  us  is  aware  of  this. 

Occasionally  it  causes  trouble  and  I  think 
every  member  is  also  aware  that  where 
there  have  been  questionable,  borderline 
cases,  or  where  there  is  reason  at  all  to  believe 
that  a  decision  may  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  subscriber,  something  has  been  done,  by 
putting  the  case  before  the  council  of  the 
commission  which  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  dealing  with  such  matters. 

For  my  hon.  friend,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  to  compare  this  with  section  14, 
of  course,  is  quite  wrong.  The  person  who 
reaches  the  age  of  21  and  moves  from  the 
family  contract  to  a  self-supported  contract, 
does  not  have  any  waiting  period.  He  is  im- 
mediately covered,  and  he  is  immediately 
covered  without  waiting  period  because  he 
has  already  gone  through  the  waiting  period, 
having  been  covered  by  the  family  coverage, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  case  of  the  new  resident  coming 
into  our  province,  he  must  wait  90  days  to 
establish  residency.  He  actually,  therefore, 
has  gone  through  the  waiting  period.  In  many 
cases  he  would  want  to  be  insured  as  soon 
as  he  came  into  our  province,  but  the  law 
says  that  he  is  not  a  resident  and  this  only 
applies  to  residents. 


So,  in  both  of  these  cases,  they  have  gone 
through  the  waiting  period. 

The  waiting  period  of  three  months,  1 
again  would  point  out  to  you,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  justice  or  equity.  It  is  a  matter 
of  economics.  If  you  want  us  to  put  the 
cost  up,  we  could  cover  these  persons  from 
the  very  time  they  are  registered- 
Mr.  Bryden:  We  want  you  to  get  a  proper 
plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —then  this  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  We  believe  that  it  is  wiser,  and 
we  believe  also  that  it  is  an  incentive,  for 
the  people  to  come  in  during  open  enrolment 
periods  when  they  would  not  have  to  undergo 
the  waiting  period  that  is  required  if  they 
come  in  outside  of  open  enrolment  periods. 

Mr.  Sopha:  To  be  a  Liberal  means  that 
one  cannot  be  impressed  with  the  statement: 
"It  is  an  acceptable  practice"— especially  when 
a  Liberal  sees  innovation  as  improvement.  It 
strikes  me  that  I  would  be  willing  to  bear 
the  additional  cost  involved  in  giving  im- 
mediate care  for  pregnant  people,  if  I  could 
be  assured  that  all  of  those  people  under 
section  7  would  be  so  policed  that  those  who 
do  not  deserve  to  be  subsidized  would  not 
get  subsidies.  But  I  know  I  am  going  to  be 
back  here  next  year  complaining  about  groups 
of  seasonal  workers  who  are  milking  this 
fund.  In  that  regard,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  architect  of  social  welfare 
in  this  country,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
King,  initiated— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  if  I  heard  the  hon.  member  correctly— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  a  moment,  the  hon. 
Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Did  the  hon.  member 
say  "the  great  architect  of  social  welfare"? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —can  quarrel  with  my  state- 
ment later.  The  great  architect  of  social  wel- 
fare, William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  initiated 
after  the  war  the  programme  of  family  allow-^ 
ances,  whereby  we  pay  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  our  tax  money  toward  helping 
families  through  family  allowances.  We  do 
that  every  year;  we  slice  up  part  of  the 
tax  pie  and  then  pay  it  to  families  for  their 
children.  Accordingly,  since  I  do  that  with 
my  taxes  and  I  do  it  gladly  to  ensure  that 
children,  especially  in  large  families,  will 
receive  those  things  which  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive, I  am  more  than  happy  in  respect  of 
pregnancy  to  see  that  expectant  mothers  get 
good  health  care  and  the  children  get  a  start 
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in  life  by  having  the  supervision  of  qualified 
medical  people  to  ensure  that  start. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  every  time 
I  look  at  each  of  these  sections,  I  see  a  door 
open  that  any  horse  could  romp  through, 
indeed  a  whole  herd  of  them  could.  I  am 
looking  at  section  2: 

Such  service  arising  from  pregnancy  or 

resulting  from  childbirth  or  miscarriage  or 

conditions  that  result  directly  or  indirectly 

therefrom. 

Now  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  learned 
colleagues  who  are  lawyers  and  I  can  just  see 
how  they  could  use  this  section  to  open  up  a 
whole  area.  Some  poor  woman  who  has  a 
miscarriage  and  suffers  ill  health  because  of  it 
—a  whole  variety  of  things— and  then  has  a 
lawyer  coming  in  and  saying:  "Look,  you  did 
not  pay  up  three  months  ahead  of  time," 
or  whatever  your  technical  barrier  is,  "there- 
fore we  are  not  responsible  for  looking  after 
you  from  here  on  in,"  Or  I  could  see  a  situa- 
tion of  a  child  being  bom  because  of  an 
early  childbirth. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  sir,  that  you  must  be 
aware  we  have  mortalities  in  childbirth;  that 
there  are  dangers  to  women  who  give  birth 
to  children;  that  there  are  children  born  with 
defects,  unfortunately,  and  I  would  hope  there 
would  not  be  loopholes  such  as  this:  "or 
conditions  that  result  directly  or  indirectly 
therefrom." 

Would  you  tell  us  how  closed  you  have 
made  that  condition?  Would  you  define  it  for 
us?  Or  is  this,  again,  a  great,  big  wide-open 
escape  for  anyone  to  be  incurring  expenses 
because  they  did  not  meet  your  technicality 
of  three  months  or  five  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
explained  yesterday,  there  are  certain  com- 
plications of  pregnancy  which  can  be  fatal 
and  troublesome  to  patients  and  naturally, 
very  costly  to  them.  These  are  the  exceptions 
which  will  be  covered  by  regulation  and  pay- 
ment for  them  will  be  provided.  I  think  I  can 
set  the  minds  of  the  hon.  members  at  rest 
insofar  as  the  children  born  are  concerned 
whether  it  be  from  early  or  late  pregnancies, 
whether  the  mother  be  covered  for  her 
pregnancy  or  not.  The  child  will  be  eligible 
for  coverage  from  the  moment  it  is  bom. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think-to  be 
fair-that  all  of  us  can  admit  that  William 
Lyon  MacKenzie  King  is  entitled  to  the  major 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  fact  that  we  still 
have  no  health  insurance  plan  in  Canada. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Bryden:  The  Liberal  Party  included 
that  concept  in  its  platform  in  1919  and, 
according  to  MacGregor  Dawson's  authorita- 
tive biography,  Mackenzie  King  wrote  that 
section  of  the  programme.  He  was  in  power 
for  about  25  of  the  succeeding  30  years.  He 
spent  those  25  years  preventing  the  people  of 
Canada  from  getting  national  health  insur- 
ance, and  his  successors  have  carried  on  in 
that  noble  tradition. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  reduced 
now  to  fight  to  try  to  get  minor  improvements 
in  a  totally  inadequate  bill.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem we  are  up  against. 

The  hon.  Minister  made  the  point,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  representations  made  from  this  side 
with  respect  to  my  amendment  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  clause,  that  he  was 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  medical  care  in- 
surance. Well,  let  us  face  it,  the  reason  the 
costs  are  going  to  be  high— and  may  even  be 
higher  if  we  try  to  get  reasonable  considera- 
tion for  all  of  the  people— is  because  of  the 
basic  type  of  plan  he  has. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  phony  voluntary  plan 
under  private  insurance  companies  the  cost 
is  going  to  be  high.  There  are  bound  to  be 
anomalies.  People  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
waiting  periods,  they  are  going  to  get  in- 
adequate coverage,  there  are  going  to  be 
restrictions  on  their  coverage,  limitations  and 
so  on.  This  is  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  the 
beast,  and  I  use  the  word  advisedly,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  has  put  before  us. 

However,  recognizing  all  that,  and  recogniz- 
ing that  to  get  a  measure  of  equity  into  the 
bill  is  going  to  result  in  some  increase  in  costs, 
we  on  this  side  have  chosen  what  we  think 
is  a  less  objectionable  principle.  We  will  run 
the  risk  of  somewhat  higher  costs  in  order 
to  get  equity.  We  believe  in  equity  first  and 
foremost.  It  is  limited  equity  within  a  totally 
inequitable  situation,  but  at  least  it  is  some 
measure  of  equity.  Equals  will  be  treated 
equally  if  our  amendment  is  adopted. 

So  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  hon.  Minister  should  not  have  the  crust 
to  talk  any  more  about  the  possibility  of 
increasing  costs  when  he  has  brought  in  a 
bill  which  is  designed  to  maximize  costs  so 
that  profits  of  insurance  companies  and  in- 
comes of  doctors  will  be  maximized.  This  is 
the  kind  of  bill  he  has  before  us.  Let  us  deal 
with  it  on  the  limited,  inadequate  basis  to 
which  we  are  inevitably  reduced  at  this  time, 
by  at  least  trying  to  make  the  thing  as  fair  as 
possible  for  all  the  people  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  has  made  a 
very  valid  point.  To  show  you  the  type  of 
thing    that    can    happen    in    respect    to    the 
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interpretation  of  these  words  "that  result 
directly  or  indirectly  therefrom,"  I  know  of  a 
case  where  a  young  man— professional  man- 
paid  a  premium  into  a  health  insurance  plan 
for  a  number  of  years  and  then  had  a  new- 
born baby  that  had  something  wrong  with  its 
feet.  I  am  told  it  is  quite  common;  the  bones 
in  the  feet  at  birth  are  not  exactly  what  they 
should  be  and  this  requires  corrective  treat- 
ment—that I  do  not  pretend  to  understand— 
which  cost  $10  each,  and  the  baby  has  to 
have  one  over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

He  applied  to  the  carrier  to  pay  for  these 
and  the  carrier  came  back  at  him  and  said: 
"We  don't  pay  for  this  because  if  you  look  at 
your  contract,  it  says  that  we  pay  for  sickness 
or  accident,  and  this  is  neither  sickness  nor 
accident,  because  the  condition  was  present 
at  birth."  The  individual  had  not  even  read 
the  contract,  but  he  assumed  that  what  he 
had  bought  was  medical  care  coverage.  He 
discovered  that  he  had  not  bought  exactly 
that,  he  had  only  bought  a  specialized  form 
of  medical  care  coverage;  that  is,  one  to 
cover  the  incidents  of  living— not  the  totality 
of  the  human  organism— in  society  and  the 
proneness  to  accidents  and  illness. 

Now,  similarly,  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
leader  that  he  raised  a  very  good  point  be- 
cause many  women,  I  have  no  idea  how 
many,  suffer  from  what  is  called  post-partum 
psychosis  as  a  result  of  pregnancy.  Now  I 
only  use  the  term  because  one  runs  across  this 
in  the  law  where  women  unfortunately,  after 
giving  birth  to  a  child,  indulge  themselves  in 
violence;  sometimes  directed  at  their  other 
children,  sometimes  directed  at  themselves. 

A  woman  conceivably  could  be  ill  with  post- 
partum psychosis  for  a  number  of  months, 
but  if  she  got  expensive  psychiatric  treatment 
the  insurance  company— the  carrier— would 
be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  reply  to  a  request 
for  payment  by  saying  that  the  condition, 
the  costs  of  the  service,  arose  directly  or 
indirectly  from  pregnancy;  then  this  family 
would  be  faced  with  the  very  expensive  psy- 
chiatric care  that  would  be  required  in  this 
case. 

It  is  but  another  example  of  the  unin- 
telligent approach  that  is  inherent  in  this 
bill.  I  must  say  that  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Scotsman  who  pilots  it 
through  the  House  has  now  got  his  back 
up  in  such  a  way— over  the  past  two  or 
three  days— that  he  confuses  flexibility  and 
good  judgment  and  willingness  to  accept  sug- 
gestions that  are  put  forward  in  good  faith 
with  a  sign  of  weakness.  And  that  silly 
matter  yesterday,  that  they  would  not  give  in 
on  the  question  of  class,  that  was  the  epitome 
of  the  ridiculous.  But  he  will  not  give  in  on 


anything  because  he  feels  if  he  changes  a 
comma  in  the  statute  it  will  be  a  confession  of 
weakness.  In  the  meantime— 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  insurance  companies  will 
fix  him, 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  In  the  meantime,  the  in- 
surance companies  are  sitting  in  the  back- 
ground, maybe  some  of  them  are  here  to 
watch  his  performance,  and  clapping  their 
hands.  That  is  our  boy  that  is  piloting  this 
through;  we  have  a  champion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Legislature.  It  has  come  to  the  point,  I 
must  say,  that  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
talk.  I  have  got  an  amendment  ready  for  the 
next  section.  I  advise  you,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  put  these  things  across,  because  it 
is  to  our  advantage  that  we  get  them  in  the 
record.  We  can  go  on  the  hustings  and  say,  in 
respect  of  this  bill,  this  is  what  we  said.  When 
the  people  come  into  my  ofiice  and  say,  look, 
I  paid  the  premium  for  a  year,  and  I  have 
got  no  coverage,  I  will  just  get  my  speech 
out  and  I  will  say  here  is  what  I  said  in 
respect  to  that  child  you  just  had;  I  hope 
the  baby  is  well,  even  if  you  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
made  me  feel  that  the  temporary  coalition,  at 
least  on  this  half  of  this  side  of  the  House, 
was  a  little  bit  strained  this  morning,  and  I 
hope  we  get  back  into  that  realm  of  opposition 
on  this  particular  item. 

In  reference  to  the  hon.  Minister's  remarks 
that  the  union  in  Hamilton  had  negotiated 
coverage  that  provided  a  waiting  period  in 
case  of  pregnancy,  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  in  the  past  ten  years  we  have 
transferred  from  a  company-sponsored  plan 
to  an  insurance  plan,  to  a  PSI  service  plan, 
and  back  again  to  an  insurance  type  of  plan, 
and  there  has  not  been  a  break  in  ten  years, 
of  the  continuity  of  coverage  for  the  mem- 
bers in  that  plan. 

Now  there  is,  I  agree,  a  waiting  period  in 
case  of  pregnancy  for  new  employees  just 
on  that  one  item.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  union.  We  have  tried  our  best  to  remove 
this  waiting  period,  and  of  course,  you  know, 
we  were  dealing  with  insurance  companies. 
But  I  take  it  that  here  we  are  dealing  with 
government  legislation,  and  the  job  of  the 
Opposition— the  job  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
—is  to  remove  from  this  legislation  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  private  carriers. 
That  is  our  objective  and  we  think  that  the 
government  has  to  have  more  control  over 
these  sort  of  things  that  relate  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment by   Mr.   Bryden  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  m  favour  of  Mr.  Bryden's  amendment, 
please  stand. 

All  opposed  to  Mr.  Bryden's  amendment, 
please  stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  27,  the  "nays"  50. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost  and  section  16  forms  part  of  the  bill. 

On  section  17. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chaimian, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard 
to  this  section.  There  are  a  couple  of  things 
wrong  with  this  section.  One  of  them  I  think 
an  extreme  abuse,  especially  in  subsection 
(d)  of  section  1,  where  they  use  the  term: 
"For  misuse  of  services  for  which  benefits 
are  provided." 

This  particular  subsection  gives  an  insur- 
ance company  the  opening  to  cancel  any 
policy  they  want.  Any  of  us  who  have  ex- 
perience with  insurance  companies,  know 
how  they  can  seize  upon  the  smallest  tech- 
nicality in  order  to  cancel  a  policy.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  free  enter- 
prise insurance— and  obviously  they  have  to 
work  on  the  weakness  in  order  to  make  a 
profit— is  to  get  rid  of  those  people  who  cost 
them  money. 

In  section  17  it  already  provides  that  a 
policy  can  be  cancelled  for  misrepresentation 
or  fraud,  and  misrepresentation  or  fraud  can 
be  given  a  legal  interpretation.  You  can  go 
to  court  and  have  it  defined.  But  what  in  the 
world   is   a   misuse   of  service? 

For  example,  when  speaking  on  this  bill 
on  principle,  I  mentioned  as  an  exainple, 
where  a  man  was  in  a  wheelchair  and  was 
covered  by  insurance  because  he  was  confined 
to  his  home.  Yet  when  it  was  found  out  that 
he  was  sitting  in  his  back  yard,  the  policy 
v/as  cancelled,  because  he  was  not  confined 
to  his  home,  or  if  he  was  wheeled  around 
the  block,  he  was  not  confined  to  his  home. 
So  this  could  be  inteq:)reted  as  a  misuse  of 
the  policy. 

Again,  when  a  person  has  a  policy  that 
protects  him  in  case  of  accident,  they  often 
find  til  at  a  certain  type  of  accident  is  not 
co\ered. 

The  insurance  companies  have  been 
notorious  over  the  years,  for  tripping  up  the 
unwary   on   the   small   print,   and   words   can 


be  interpreted  in  so  many  ways.  If  you  get 
down  to  what  is  misrepresentation  or  fraud, 
this  is  something  that  can  be  given  a  legal 
interpretation. 

This  "misuse  of  services,"  I  say,  is  giving  a 
wide-open  policy  to  the  insurance  companies 
to  do  as  they  see  fit.  We  know  from  the 
past  that  any  interpretation  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  are  going  to  give,  is  to  be 
for  their  own  particular  benefit,  because 
these  companies  simply  cannot  exist,  unless 
they  make  a  good  profit.  They  would 
not  want  to  be  in  the  business  unless  they 
made  a  good  profit.  This  subsection  (d)  is  the 
subsection  that  certainly  will  make  the  cash 
register  ring  for  the  insurance  companies. 
This  is  another  indication  that  not  only  this 
particular  section,  but  this  whole  Act  is  really 
written  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  firms. 
So  I  would  like  to  move  an  amendment  to 
this  subsection,  to  read  as  follows: 

That   subsection   (d)   of  subsection    1    of 

section  17  be  deleted. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  hon.  member  also  include  sub- 
section (a)?  I  would  like  to  speak  on  that  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Trotter:  In  other  words,  that  is  to  be 
deleted  as  well?  I  am  willing  to  co-operate 
with  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  subsection  (a)  as  well  as  subsection  (d) 
be  deleted. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  section 
of  the  bill  as  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
has  already  indicated,  there  are  included 
certain  phrases  and  clauses  which  are  lifted 
directly  from  prixate  insurance  company 
contracts,  and  they  are  there,  not  for  the 
protection  of  the  people,  but  of  the  insurance 
companies. 

I  can  quite  imderstand  that  section  1,  sub- 
section (b)  is  all  right,  "non-payment  of  sub- 
scription," as  that,  of  course,  is  a  logical 
reason  for  the  cancellation  of  a  contract. 
And  (c)  "Where  the  covered  person  ceases  to 
be  a  resident"— that,  too,  is  a  logical  reason 
for  the  cancellation  of  a  contract.  But  when 
it  comes  to  misrepresentation,  or  fraud,  or 
misuse  of  services  for  which  benefits  are 
provided,  then  we  are  coming  into  a  very 
questionable  area,  and  there  are  questions 
that  should  be  asked  when  protection  is 
needed  and  they  are,  "Is  the  man  sick?"  and 
"Does  the  doctor  say  that  he  needs  care?" 
These  are  the  fundamental  questions  and  it 
is  not  a  question  of  protecting  insurance 
companies,  it  is  a  question  of  protection  of 
citizens. 
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I  think  again  and  again  we  have  discussed 
this  fact,  that  in  any  kind  of  legislation  of 
this  type,  the  need  of  the  sick  person  must 
be  paramount,  and  it  is  not  the  person  who 
says  ultimately  whether  he  is  sick  or  not  and 
needs  the  care,  it  is  the  doctor,  and  it  is  the 
doctor's  responsibility  to  say  whether  he 
needs  that  care  and  the  doctor's  responsibility 
to  say  whether  the  bills  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  insurance  carrier  or  not. 

Though  it  well  may  be  that  there  are  ways 
and  means  by  which  certain  misdemeanours 
may  be  practised— I  am  not  conversant  with 
the  law  here— this  is  a  matter  for  the  courts 
to  decide  and  once  the  courts  decide,  then 
action  can  be  taken  by  the  appropriate 
authority.  But  to  give  the  insurance  com- 
panies this  power  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond 
all  reason  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Act. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through 
you  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  the  only  reason 
for  cancellation  of  a  contract  should  be  (b) 
and  (c);  and  (a)  and  (d)  should  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  of 
"misuse  of  services,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  my  hon.  and  able  colleague  from  Park- 
dale,  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes:  In  whose  opinion  has  there 
been  a  misuse  of  services?  And  if  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  carrier,  then  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  open  to  a  very  subjective 
and  a  very  biased  interpretation  and,  of 
course,  may  lead  ultimately  to  the  exercise 
of  very  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the 
carrier. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  individual  cov- 
ered who  would  not  fight  the  decision  of  the 
carrier.  He  would  get  the  letter  from  the 
carrier  saying  that  they  were  cancelling  his 
contract  for  misuse  of  the  services  and  he 
would  merely  accept  the  decision.  The  result 
is  that  that  individual  is  left  without  any 
coverage  whatsoever.  He  is  the  one  who  will 
ultimately  suffer  the  greatest. 

But,  of  course,  one  can  see  it.  One  can 
picture  in  his  mind's  eye  the  huge  monolithic 
insurance  company  with  its  immense  bureauc- 
racy and  resources  and  technical  know-how 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  individual  policy- 
holder on  the  other  and  there  is  just  no 
equality  of  strength  between  them.  The  in- 
dividual is  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
whims  of  the  insurance  carrier  and  no  one 
can  tell  me— just  no  one  can  ever  tell  me; 
never,  never  can  I  be  told— that  some  of  these 
insurance  carriers  are  not  arbitrary  and,  in- 
deed, unethical,  in  tlieir  treatment  of  the 
policyholders.  I  have  had  too  many  cases 
where  clients  have  come  to  me  and  have  been 
refused  payment  of  medical  services  or  have 


been  refused  payment  of  income  protection 
under  a  policy  of  insurance. 

All  is  not  lily  white.  The  hon.  Minister 
may  think  so;  he  may  think  that  these  in- 
habitants of  the  York  and  the  National  and 
the  Toronto  clubs,  and  the  Ontario  and  Al- 
bany clubs,  are  all  great  paragons  of  virtue 
but  I  am  one  of  those  who  must  have  some 
reservations  on  that  score.  They  are  in  busi- 
ness to  make  money;  the  pursuit  of  private 
profit  is  their  main  aim  in  life  and  they  will 
exercise  all  the  rights  given  to  them  under 
the  statutes  and  the  regulations  to  the  fullest 
extent,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  arrive  most 
effectively  at  the  end  of  profit. 

Then  I  ask  aloud,  what  happens  to  the 
individual  who  wishes  to  resist  or  object  to 
the  cancellation  of  his  contract  for  alleged 
misuse  of  services?  Subsection  2  tells  us  that 
he  may  appeal  to  the  council.  Of  course,  as 
throughout  this  statute,  we  are  left  until  we 
see  the  regulations  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
mechanics  of  such  an  appeal.  The  statute  and 
the  17  sections  we  have  dealt  with  now 
make  reference  time  and  time  again  to  the 
regulations  and  the  faceless,  nameless,  anony- 
mous bureaucrats  who  my  hon.  friend  from 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  so  eloquently  por- 
trays, are  going  to  become,  after  this  session 
is  finished,  a  legislature  unto  themselves,  as 
they  sit  down  and  put  the  flesh  and  meat  on 
the  skeleton  of  this  statute. 

Indeed,  they  will  have  more  power  than 
we,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
have,  but  I  do  not  have  to  prove  that  point. 
The  only  comfort— and  it  is  a  shallow  comfort 
—that  we  will  have,  is  that  they  are  supposed 
to  enact  this  legislation  in  the  confines  of 
their  offices  imder  the  purview  and  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  hon.  Minister. 

I  wish  we  could  feel  comfortable  about 
the  protection  we  get  from  that  source,  but 
we  cannot,  so  what  is  the  individual  to  do  if 
he  is  going  to  appeal  against  the  cancella- 
tion of  his  contract?  And  I  would  want  to 
ask  questions  like  these:  Where  is  the  council 
going  to  meet?  Is  it  going  to  hear  oral  repre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  policyholder,  or 
is  it  going  to  be  in  writing?  Will  it  be  needful 
for  the  policyholder  to  appear  before  the 
council  with   a  lawyer? 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  insurance  com- 
pany, wishing  to  uphold  its  cancellation  of 
the  contract,  will  be  there  without  benefit  of 
counsel  and,  of  course,  it  will  have  the  most 
able  counsel  there  to  protect  its  position  that 
money  can  buy.  One  thing  about  this  is  that 
insurance  companies  can  take  you  to  court 
for  about  $10,  if  it  establishes  a  principle.  To 
them   money   is   no   object.    No   matter   how 
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small  the  demand  or  how  meagre  and  puny 
the  claim,  they  will  go  to  court  if  it  means 
they  will  establish  a  principle.  They  will 
harass  the  individual  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  is  without  means  and  without  money  to 
pursue  the  acquisition  of  justice  that  he  may 
so    richly    deserve, 

I  would  want  to  know  such  things  as:  What 
will  be  the  test  of  misuse  of  services?  To 
what  extent  will  the  doctor's  opinion  be 
valid?  I  would  feel  much  more  secure  if 
there  was  a  section  in  the  statute  in  relation 
to  misuse  of  services  to  the  effect  that  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  duly  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner, the  individual  required  the  services, 
then  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  It 
would  be  something  along  the  lines  of  what 
happens  when  an  employee  absents  him- 
self from  work;  he  is  away  from  work  and 
he  appears  the  next  day  at  his  work  with  a 
slip— it  is  called  a  doctor's  slip  in  my  com- 
munity—saying that  he  required  medical 
treatment  or  tlie  state  of  his  health  did  not 
permit  him  to  go  to  work,  and  then  that  is 
the  end  of  the  matter.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  protection  to  the  policyholder  along 
those  lines  in  this  statute. 

As  to  this  debauchery  of  common  sense 
that  is  inherent  in  section  17,  we  merely  put 
it  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  this  subparagraph 
is  so  dangerous  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  effects  upon  the  policyholder,  that  it 
ought  to  be  eliminated. 

I  am  not  completely  sold,  however,  on  the 
elimination  of  paragraph  8.  The  cancellation 
for  misrepresentation  or  fraud  is  a  standard 
in  insurance  policies  except  that  it  is  usually 
spelled  out  that  the  misrepresentation  or  fraud 
must  go  to  the  heart  of  the  contract— it  must 
be  a  misrepresentation  or  fraud  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  insurer  would  be  put  in  the 
position  that  had  he  known  the  truth  about 
this  item  he  would  not  have  accepted  the 
risk.  That  is  the  extent  to  which  the  mis- 
representation and  fraud  is  usually  applied 
to  contracts  of  insurance. 

There  may  be,  in  other  words,  many  mis- 
representations or  fraudulent  answers  to  the 
ciuestionnaire  or  the  application  which  do  not 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  contract;  they  are  ir- 
relevant, and  they  would  not  put  the  insurer 
in  the  position  that  I  have  postulated,  that 
is  to  say  that  had  he  known  the  truth  he 
would  not  have  accepted  the  risk.  I  would 
have  hoped  then  that  subsection  (a)  would 
spell  that  out  by  the  addition  of  some  words 
for  misrepresentation  or  fraud  that  enables 
the  insurer  to  determine  whether  he  would 
accept  the  risk  or  not.  However,  since  it  is 
not  spelled  out,  I  agree  with  my  hon.  friend 


from  Yorkview  that  that  section,  in  its  present 
form,  ought  to  be  deleted,  and  I  will  vote 
against  its  inclusion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
pursue  the  argument  with  regard  to  clause 
(d),  relating  to  misuse  of  services.  I  think 
that  the  iniquity  of  that  clause  has  already 
been  well  established.  Obviously  it  is  a 
clause  that  gives  a  wide-open  loophole  to 
insurance  companies  to  get  out  from  under 
their  legitimate  obligations  if  they  see  fit  to 
do  so. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  with  regard  to  clause  (a)  under 
which  a  contract  could  be  cancelled  for  mis- 
representation or  fraud.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  hon.  Minister,  certainly  if  he  follows 
his  procedure  up  to  date  in  this  committee, 
will  tell  us  that  both  (a)  and  (d)  are  clauses 
that  appear  in  private  insurance  contracts. 
That  has  been  his  justification  for  almost 
everything  in  this  bill— that  this  is  the  way 
the  insurance  companies  do  it,  and  apparently 
if  the  insurance  companies  do  it  that  way, 
we  in  the  Legislature  are  supposed  to  take 
our  cue  and  continue  their  practices  whether 
they  are  good  or  bad. 

I  am  going  to  put  it  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
Mr.  Chainnan,  that  (a)  is  just  about  as  wide 
open  for  abuse  as  (d).  As  I  understand  it, 
if  a  man  actually  is  guilty  of  misrepresenta- 
tion or  fraud,  he  can  be  prosecuted.  Fraud 
is  an  offence.  And  so,  if  a  man  engages  in 
something  fraudulent  then  let  him  be  prose- 
cuted and  let  the  law  take  its  course.  Let  us 
not  penalize  a  man  twice  for  the  same 
offence.  The  danger  here  is,  you  see,  that  if 
an  insurance  company  wants  to  get  out  from 
under  an  obligation,  it  will  allege  that  there 
has  been  a  misrepresentation  or  fraud  which 
there  may,  or  may  not,  have  been.  The 
matter  could  be  battled  right  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  The  average 
person  cannot  engage  in  that  sort  of  a  fight, 
so  he  will  probably  just  give  up  and  permit 
his  contract  to  be  cancelled. 

In  other  words,  this  clause  (a)  is  wide  open 
to  abuse.  It  permits  insurance  companies  to 
badger  and  harass  subscribers  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  they  want  to  get  rid  of,  just 
as  (d)  can  be  used.  So  it  is  not  enough,  in 
our  opinion,  simply  to  strike  out  (d).  We 
want  (a)  out,  too,  because  we  think  it  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  in  agreeing  to  incorporate  that  provision 
in  his  proposed  amendment. 

I  think  all  of  us  know  from  dealing  with 
automobile     insurance     policies     the     trivial. 
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trumped-up  reasons  insurance  companies  will 
use  to  try  to  unload  somebody.  They  will 
push  people  on  to  assigned  risk  without 
notice,  and  without  any  adequate  reason,  in 
fact,  without  even  giving  a  reason,  frequently. 
They  just  tell  him  he  is  on  assigned  risk. 

I  have  found  also  that  in  respect  to  private 
medical  insurance  contracts,  there  are  com- 
panies—I am  not  saying  all  of  them,  but 
there  certainly  are  companies— that  will  look 
for  every  conceivable  nit-picking  reason  to 
duck  their  obligations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  had  a  case  not  too  long  ago  with  regard  to 
a  blind  man  in  my  constituency.  I  referred 
it  to  my  federal  colleague,  Mr.  Brewin,  who 
is  a  lawyer,  and  it  was  only  because  Mr. 
Brewin  really  went  to  work  on  this  company 
that  it  paid  up.  Yet  it  was  clearly  liable  to 
pay  in  his  opinion  as  a  lawyer  and  in  my 
lay  opinion,  formed  from  reading  the  plain 
words  of  the  contract.  If  they  think  they 
can  get  out  from  under,  there  are  many  of 
them  that  will  do  so. 

Clauses  (a)  and  (b)  are  admittedly  taken 
out  of  private  insurance  contracts  and  they 
are  now  put  into  the  legislation.  But  let  us 
remember  the  private  insurance  contracts 
were  drawn  up  by  insurance  companies  and 
by  their  lawyers,  and  they  have  every  con- 
ceivable provision  in  them  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  insurance  company  and  as 
few  provisions  as  possible— in  fact,  no  pro- 
visions really— designed  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  client. 

So  I  would  say  that  when  we  pass  laws 
in  this  Legislature,  we  should  not  do  so 
simply  on  the  basis  of  what  one  interested 
party  wants.  We  should  write  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  public  interest.  The  public 
interest  here  is  that  where  a  standard  contract 
is  granted,  as  it  must  be,  although  the  section 
of  the  Act  relating  to  that  point  is  quite  in- 
adequate, but  if  it  is  issued,  then  it  should 
definitely  stay  in  force,  unless  the  man  ceases 
to  pay  his  subscriptions  or  unless  he  moves 
away. 

Obviously,  in  cases  like  that,  there  is  no 
point  in  it  staying  in  force,  but  otherwise 
it  should  stay  in  force.  The  company  should 
have  to  honour  the  obligations  with  respect 
to  medical  services  that  are  provided  in  that 
contract,  regardless  what  other  issues  may  be 
at  stake.  If  there  is  a  fraud,  well  then,  let 
it  be  dealt  with  in  the  courts  in  the  normal 
way,  let  us  not  penalize  the  man  by  depriv- 
ing him  also  of  his  medical  coverage. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  mentioned, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  misrepresenta- 
tion or  fraud,  that  in  the  courts— and  I  hope 
I  get  this  reasonably  accurate— it  is  usually 


considered  that  this  principle  is  applicable 
only  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  misrepre- 
sentation or  fraud  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
insurance  company  would  not  have  accepted 
the  risk  if  it  had  known  about  it.  That 
being  so,  there  is  obviously  no  point  to  this 
clause  here  if  we  really  mean  what  we  say 
in  section  12  and  in  other  sections,  namely, 
that  insurance  carriers  must— not  may,  but 
must— sell  standard  contracts  to  people  who 
apply  for  them.  There  is  no  basis  on  which 
they  can  refuse. 

So  where  can  a  misrepresentation  or  fraud 
arise?  I  do  not  see  how  a  misrepresentation 
or  fraud  can  arise  at  all,  unless  the  hon. 
Minister  has  in  mind  a  whole  lot  of  exceptions 
that  he  is  going  to  put  in  those  regulations 
that  he  has  not  told  us  about;  say,  where  a 
man  might  omit  to  mention  that  he  had  had 
the  jaundice  20  years  ago  or  something,  so 
that  the  companies  can  go  to  work  on 
him.  But  if  it  is  genuinely  intended  that 
anybody  who  applies  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  standard  contract,  and  if  it  is  genuinely 
intended  that  standard  contracts  will  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  range  of  medical 
services— not  fvilly  comprehensive,  unfortu- 
nately, but  at  least  as  comprehensive  as  this 
bill  envisages— then  there  is  no  point  in 
clause  (a).  It  should  go  out.  Its  only  point 
could  be  to  provide  insurance  companies 
with  a  weapon  in  the  event  they  wanted  to 
escape  their  obligation. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  bring  in  another  point.  Because  of 
the  term  misrepresentation— and  this  is  really 
a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister— one  of  our 
concerns  is  that  the  people  of  Ontario  will 
know  that  a  standard  coverage  is  available 
to  them.  I  do  not  want  to  belittle  every 
insurance  company,  or  every  insurance  agent, 
but  there  can  be  a  tendency,  where  there  is 
a  profit  motive,  that  a  man  will  in  fact  omit 
to  tell  a  client  that  he  can  get  a  standard 
coverage,  and  suggest  why  not  take  some 
other  coverage  which  has  some  frills  in  it 
and  so  on,  and  sign  up  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  under  misrepre- 
sentation, there  should  be  some  aspect 
included  to  ensure  that  when  an  insurance 
agent  is  talking  to  a  prospective  client,  that 
he  has  an  obligation  to  tell  him  there  is  a 
standard  coverage  that  is  available  to  him, 
if  he  prefers  it  to  the  alternative.  I  would 
hke  to  see,  as  we  have  in  the  human  rights 
bill— and  I  congratulate  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko),  who  I  think  was 
responsible;  I  think  this  is  a  most  worthwhile 
thing,  and  it  does  my  heart  good  when  I  go 
into  a  motel  to  see  our  human  rights  stated 
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clearly— some  similar  kind  of  insurance  or 
guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, that  they  are  going  to  see  that  the 
agents  are  frank  about  saying  that  there  is 
a  standard  co\erage  that  is  available,  but  if 
you  want  to  have  these  extras,  they  are  also 
available  to  you  and  that  he  just  does  not 
happen  to  omit  that  there  are  standard  cover- 
ages, in  order  to  try  to  sell  the  Cadillac  kind 
of  policy. 

Woidd  the  lion.  Minister  reply  please? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  an- 
other indication  in  this  section  of  how  the 
bill  will  protect  the  carriers  and  put  an  un- 
bearable onus  on  the  subscriber.  I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  but  I  understand  that  under  the 
contract  misrepresentation  or  fraud  is  a 
criminal  offence.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
only  person  who  should  make  judgment 
upon  that  should  be  a  competent  legal 
authority  of  the  court  and  certainly  the 
carrier  should  not  have  the  right  to  cancel 
on  that  basis.  It  says  in  section  2  that  an 
appeal  can  be  made,  and  where  an  appeal 
is  made,  the  contract  will  be  in  force  until  a 
decision  is  made  by  the  council. 

Of  course,  the  subscriber  will  get  a  letter 
saying  the  contract  is  cancelled  for  some 
reason,  and  as  I  explained  before,  in  their 
ignorance,  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
will  be  covered  and  who  are  working  long 
hours  and  do  not  know  their  legal  rights, 
may  just  pass  the  thing  off.  The  letters  will 
go  onto  the  windowsill  and  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  but  the  people  are  then  out  of 
coverage  and  may  need  the  service  of  a 
doctor  in  between  that  time  and  when  they 
are  hooked  for  a  large  amount  of  money  for 
a  misuse  of  services  for  which  benefits  are 
provided. 

I  thought  that  imder  this  programme  the 
doctors  were  going  to  provide  the  services 
and  if  there  would  be  any  misuse  it  would  be 
the  result  of  the  doctor's  actions.  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see  how  the  subscriber 
can  misuse  the  services.  There  are  examples 
wlicre  doctors  have,  of  course,  misused  the 
services  provided  by  insurance  coverage  and 
PS  I.  We  had  an  example,  not  long  ago,  of 
where  tliey  had  to  discipline  some  of  their 
own  members  for  misuse  of  the  plan. 

We  had  a  great  example  in  our  first  insur- 
ance agreement  in  Stelco,  where  the  in- 
hospital  doctor-medical  coverage  provided  for 
$3  for  each  visit  in  hospital,  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  experience  showed  that  it  was 
averaging  two  days  a  week.  In  the  second 
qvTarter  it  went  to  four  and  in  the  second 
year,  it  was  a  blanket  $21— $3  a  day  for  seven 
days  went  onto  eacli  bill  for  each  person  who 


went  into  the  hospital.  The  union  and  the 
company  made  joint  application  to  the 
Hamilton  medical  academy  to  see  just  what 
was  going  on,  and  the  only  way  that  we  could 
rectify  it,  keep  down  the  premiums,  was  to 
change  the  coverage  to  a  specific  number 
of  days. 

I  cannot  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  how  we 
can  hold  the  subscriber  responsible  for  mis- 
use of  services  provided  by  the  doctors.  I 
would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  will  give 
us  some  explanation  of  how  this  might  be 
misused  by  the  patient. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  I  were  not,  Mr.  Chairman, 
absolutely  convinced  that  I  could  write  a 
better  statute  than  this  one,  I  would  main- 
tain my  silence.  I  am  also  convinced,  and 
I  make  the  allegation  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
that  before  this  bill  was  presented  to  this 
House— I  would  be  willing  to  bet  a  dollar— it 
went  to  the  insurance  companies  for  their 
examination  and  for  their  assistance  and  their 
representations  in  respect  of  the  writing  of 
this  bill,  because  too  many  terms  in  it  come 
from  the  insurance  jargon  for  me  to  think 
otherwise. 

But  as  a  lawmaker,  elected  in  this  province 
to  represent  80,000  people,  I  am  not  given 
the  same  opportunity  to  make  my  representa- 
tions until  the  bill  comes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  intend  to  reiterate  what  I 
said,  but  I  only  wish  to  call  for  simple 
justice  for  the  policyholders  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  for  the  government  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  first  and  foremost  in  its  mind  is 
the  protection  of  the  policyholders  and  not 
the  protection  of  the  insurance  companies. 

Before  the  hon.  Minister  gets  up  to  speak, 
I  wish  to  plead  with  him  on  behalf  of  all 
those  in  the  Opposition  that  he  reconsider 
most  seriously  the  deletion  of  this  clause,  or 
spell  out  in  some  more  rational  way  a  means 
whereby  people  will  be  protected  against 
arbitrary  conduct. 

We  know,  and  I  can  state  categorically, 
that  insurance  companies  will  strive  to  get 
out  of  the  coverage  of  risks  that  do  not  bring 
them  a  profit.  Everybody  will  have  a  file. 
Every  policyholder  will  have  a  file  in  the 
insurance  company's  office,  and  as  that  file 
gets  bulkier  with  the  number  of  claims,  that 
file  will  be  examined  from  the  point  of  view 
of  getting  out  of  the  coverage  of  that  risk, 
to  have  done  with  that  policyholder.  Then 
when  they  feel  they  have  reached  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  employ  subclause  (d)  and  to  say  to 
you,  Mr.  John  Q.  Policyholder,  "We  no  longer 
cover  you  because  you  have  misused  the 
services." 
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Does  a  person  misuse  the  services  who 
feels  that  he  has  a  carcinoma  of  the  lung  and 
goes  to  his  doctor  perhaps  four  or  five  times 
in  a  month  for  an  examination  or  to  express 
to  his  doctor  his  concern  about  the  symptoms 
that  he  feels?  Similarity,  in  regard  to  a 
great  many  other  maladies.  The  doctor  tries 
to  reassure  him.  Perhaps  he  is  neurotic  about 
it.  I  postulate  examples  of  how  this  can  arise. 
Maybe  he  needs  the  counsel  and  comfort 
of  the  doctor.  I  am  not  a  doctor  and  I  do 
not  know  how  they  employ  their  skilled 
techniques  in  this  way.  But  that  person,  in 
resorting  to  medical  advice  from  the  man  he 
trusts  in  regard  to  the  state  of  health  of  his 
body,  is  in  danger  of  receiving  the  fatal 
letter  from  the  insurance  company,  which 
says,  "You  have  misused  the  services  and  we 
cancel  your  policy." 

In  other  words,  it  boils  down  to  this,  and 
this  is  our  position.  We  are  concerned  about 
maximizing  the  coverage  of  our  people.  We 
want  to  see  the  greatest  number  of  them 
covered.  We  are  not  interested  in  devices  that 
will  leave  large  numbers  of  them  uncovered 
by  medical  care  insurance,  or  will  put  them  in 
danger  of  losing  their  medical  care  insur- 
ance; we  are  not  interested,  over  here  in  the 
Opposition,  in  the  enunciation  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  such  principle  as  that.  We 
believe  in  universality.  Having  got  people 
covered  in  the  plan,  we  want  to  keep  them 
covered  in  it  and  we  want  to  limit  the  right 
of  insurance  companies  to  come  along  and 
say  to  any  one  or  any  group  of  people  that 
they  are  no  longer  covered  under  the  plan. 

Of  course  that  is  the  advantage  of  the 
universal  compulsory  coverage  that  we  have 
promoted.  We  cannot  get  that;  we  have  been 
defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature,  our 
meagre  numbers.  But  not  having  got  that, 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  give  up  the  battle, 
that  we  fold  our  sails  and  disappear— to  mix 
a  couple  of  metaphors— into  the  gathering 
sandstorm.  Not  at  all.  In  the  carrying  out 
of  our  responsibility,  we  stand  here  and  we 
try  to  make  improvements  to  this  legislation- 
Mr.  Thompson:  It  is  built  on  sand,  built  on 
the  principle  of  sand. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  yes,  "built  on  the  principle 
of  sand,"  my  hon.  leader  very  aptly  points 
out. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  rose  to  speak  again 
was  to  say  that  I  predict,  and  I  look  forward 
to  it  with  some  enthusiasm,  that  under 
subsection  2,  the  counsel,  the  adviser,  the 
agent,  the  representative,  the  steward  of 
people  who  is  cancelled  under  subclause  (d) 
and  subclause  (a)  is  going  to  be  the  member 


of  the  Legislature.  I  take  great  enjoyment 
out  of  appearing  before  the  appeal  tribunal 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  board— and 
here  is  another  tribunal  that  I  will  be  able 
to  appear  before  on  behalf  of  my  constituents. 
I  will  not  know  the  ground  rules  until  the 
regulations  are  published,  and  until  the  first 
person  comes  into  me  with  the  letter  saying 
that  his  coverage  has  been  cancelled.  That 
person,  no  doubt,  will  be  some  individual 
who  will  also  announce  at  the  same  time, 
"I  need  the  coverage;  we  have  had  it  for  a 
long  time,  we  have  had  it  more  than  the  fatal 
eight  months."  Eight  months  has  almost 
taken  on  a  mystic  quality  in  this  policy  in  this 
province.  "But  I  need  it  because  my  wife 
is  expecting  another  baby;  and  you  have  got 
to  help  me  get  that  policy  reinstated."  So  it 
will  be  an  excuse  whereby  I  can  tell  my  wife 
I  have  to  go  off  to  Toronto  to  appear  before 
the  council  on  this— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes,  she  keeps  me  close  to 
the  tether.  I  must  appear  because  I  cannot 
visualize  that  this  council  will  go  around  the 
province  holding  hearings.  I  cannot  visualize 
that.  It  will  meet  in  Toronto  and  we  will  have 
to  come  down  here  in  order  to  take  the  appeal. 

Now,  at  the  very  least,  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister will  not  accept  this  amendment,  may  I 
make  this  suggestion:  That  subclause  (d)  be 
reconsidered  from  the  point  of  view  that  the 
first  step  must  be  taken  by  the  carrier— the 
onus  is  placed  upon  him— and  reword  it  by 
the  addition  of  some  such  words  as  this:  For 
which  benefits  are  provided  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  council.  In  other  words,  the 
policyholder  in  the  initial  stages  is  not  in 
the  picture  at  all;  the  carrier  has  the  onus  of 
going  to  the  council  and  getting  approval  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  policy. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan),  who  is  a  very  reasonable  man,  it  may 
be  at  this  stage  that  the  council  will  refuse 
the  carrier  permission  to  cancel  the  policy 
and  the  policyholder  will  never  know  at  that 
stage  that  his  policy  was  up  for  review.  In 
other  words,  it  is  an  intermediate  step  of 
protection  and  the  carrier  would  have  to  show 
the  council  that  it  had  just  cause  to  cancel 
the  policy— even  in  the  absence  of  the  policy- 
holder. If  the  council  approved  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  policy,  then  subsection  (2)  would 
come  into  operation  and  the  policyholder 
would  have  the  right  to  go  to  the  council  and 
make  his  appeal  and  submit  his  evidence  and 
make  his  arguments,  either  through  himself, 
through  his  member  of  the  Legislature, 
through  his  union  leader  or  through  his 
lawv^er. 
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Mr.  J.  Remvick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  section  that  is  more 
ill-conceived  than  this  particular  one.  When 
you  really  examine  what  the  Minister  is  try- 
ing to  do  here  you  discover  he  has  tried  in 
a  superficial  way  to  give  the  insurance  car- 
riers the  opportunity  to  unilaterally  cancel  a 
policy  and  throw  the  onus  on  a  citizen  of  the 
province  to  do  something  about  that  cancella- 
tion. And  he  has  provided  an  appeal  to  a 
council,  and  the  medical  council  has  ab- 
solutely no  capacity  to  deal  with  what,  in  law, 
are  probably  two  of  the  most  difficult  matters 
to  prove  or  to  decide;  namely,  misrepresenta- 
tion or  fraud,  let  alone  this  ambiguous  phrase 
"misuse  of  services." 

Without  repeating  all  the  things  that  the 
other  hon.  members  have  said  about  this 
amendment  in  speaking  in  favour  of  it,  I 
point  out  that  even  if  the  hon.  Minister  were 
to  delete  this  sentence— this  section  com- 
pletely—and accept  this  amendment  for  that 
deletion,  what  position  is  a  citizen  of  the 
province  in?  He  has  the  services  performed 
for  him,  he  has  a  standard  insurance  contract, 
he  goes  to  a  doctor,  the  services  are  performed 
and  he  applies  for  payment  under  the  con- 
tract. And  what  can  the  insurance  carrier  do? 
Without  any  reason  whatsoever  it  can  simply 
not  pay  the  charges. 

Once  again  it  puts  the  onus  on  the  citizen 
of  the  province  to  then  take  steps  to  find  out 
why  the  insurance  carrier  has  not  paid  the 
charge.  Even  if  this  amendment  were  ac- 
cepted, you  still  have  the  citizen  of  the  prov- 
ince in  this  strange  position  where  the  carrier 
will  simply  refuse  to  pay  a  bill.  If  the  carrier 
refuses  to  pay  a  bill  then  the  citizen  must 
exercise  all  his  rights  and  take  whatever 
course  he  can  to  persuade  somebody— and 
there  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  as  to  whom 
he  is  to  persuade— that  the  licensed  carrier 
should  pay  that  bill. 

Surely  the  hon.  Minister  can  withdraw  this 
one  section  and  make  absolutely  certain  that 
if  a  citizen  of  the  province— holding  a  standard 
medical  insurance  contract— has  medical  serv- 
ices provided  for  him  that  there  will  be  un- 
equivocally a  payment  by  the  insurance 
company  of  the  cost  of  those  services.  Then, 
if  the  insurance  carrier  wants  to  do  something 
about  having  made  a  payment  on  the  grounds 
that  ho  was  not  obligated  to  make  them,  let 
him  take  his  remedy.  But  let  us  not  have  any 
misunderstanding  that  the  individual  citizen 
in  the  province  can  find  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion where  the  medical  carrier  unilaterally 
says:  I  am  not  going  to  pay  this  particular 
bill  because  we  do  not  like  what  you  have 
done  in  some  way. 


Again,  I  state  my  complete  agreement  with 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  the  other 
hon.  members  on  this  amendment.  But  I 
say  that  even  if  the  amendment  were  carried, 
the  citizen  in  the  province  would  continue 
to  be  faced  by  this  possibility  of  unilateral 
action  by  the  insurance  company  to  simply 
refuse  to  make  an  individual  payment.  If  the 
government  is  going  to  make  such  a  play 
about  the  non-cancellable  feature  of  these 
policies  and  about  their  permanent  renew- 
ability,  then  the  Minister  has  got  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  the  insurance  contract 
payments  are  made  by  the  carriers  for  the 
services   which    are    performed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  Mr.  Trotter's 
amendment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  would  like  to  make  some  comment  on  this 
because  this  is  a  matter  which  is  of  great 
importance  and  a  matter  which  received  per- 
haps more  than  its  share  of  consideration 
vis-a-vis  the  length  of  the  section.  At  one 
time  we  had  this  out  of  the  bill.  However, 
after  listening  to  representations  made  by  the 
non-profit  plans— and  I  emphasize  that  because 
it  was  from  them  that  these  representations 
came— the  degree  of  misuse  was  rather  stag- 
gering. We  are  not  talking  about  the  examples 
cited  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  Common  sense 
should  dictate  to  these  hon.  gentlemen  that 
the  examples  they  cited,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  cited  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale,  are  in  a  different  class  altogether. 
The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  may  be  a  very 
brilliant  lawyer,  sir,  but  he  certainly  has  no 
knowledge  of  medical  practice.  To  think  that 
any  doctor  or  any  insurance  corporation  would 
consider  misuse  of  a  contract  with  the  man 
with  carcinoma  of  the  lung  seeking  advice- 
Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  a  legal  not  a  medical 
question,    sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —five  times  a  month  or 
five  times  a  week  or  seven  times  a  week; 
this  would  not  be  unreasonable  in  such  cases. 
These  non-profit  plans,  the  co-ops,  the  doctor- 
sponsored  plans  gave  us  the  facts  of  cases 
that  had  visited  difi^erent  doctors— 10,  12  and 
15  of  them.  Just  the  day  before  they  had  come 
in  to  make  these  representations  they  had  a 
case  where  a  patient  had  visited  17  different 
doctors  in  one  day.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  effect  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  misuse; 
complete  and  total  misuse.  It  hurts  all  of 
the  people  who  are  covered  by  insurance, 
and  this  is  why  it  was  put  back  in  the  Act, 
so  as  to  provide  protection  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  people. 
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I  have  heard  my  hon.  friend  say  that  one 
bad  apple  in  the  barrel  can  ruin  the  whole 
barrel.  Why  let  us  run  the  risk  of  ruining 
the  whole  barrel  if  we  can  extract  that  bad 
apple  from  the  outset? 

This  is  what  is  envisioned  in  misvise.  I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  argue  this  matter 
of  misrepresentation  or  fraud,  because  my 
legal  advisers  told  me  that  this  should  be  put 
in.  I  do  know— and  I  checked  it  for  myself— 
that  it  is  in  every  contract  of  the  service 
corporations  and  the  non-profit  plans  as  well, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  my  hon.  friend 
from  Sudbury  knows  this  very  well. 

All  the  emphasis,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
hon.  members  put  was  on  the  indemnity  cor- 
porations; let  us  remember  that  the  non-profit 
plans  carry  a  large  percentage  of  the  insur- 
ance in  the  province  of  Ontario  and,  in  1962 
—the  last  date  I  have  for  such  complete  in- 
formation—they carried  31.2  per  cent  of  all 
the  medical  services  insurance. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Parkdale  cited  the 
case  of  the  man  who  was  in  a  wheelchair 
taking  a  run  around  the  block— and  very 
probably  on  his  doctor's  orders— but  his  in- 
surance, I  submit  to  you,  sir,  was  not  his 
medical  service  insurance;  it  was  income  pro- 
tection insurance  or  some  other  type  of 
insurance,  but  certainly  not  the  insurance 
that  paid  his  doctor  bills,  because  there 
would  be  nothing  in  a  contract  of  that  kind, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

And  if  it  were,  the  standard  contract,  as 
laid  down  in  this  bill,  rules  that  sort  of  thing 
out  completely. 

The  bill  is  aimed  at  ruling  out  these  loop- 
holes that  corporations  have  in  the  past  clung 
to  and  used  wrongly.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  consider  changes  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  find  myself  in  a  difficult  position. 
I  was  prepared  to  consider  changes  and 
should  probably  have  mentioned  them  first. 
But  I  find  myself  now  in  the  difficult  position 
that  should  these  amendments  that  are  now 
before  the  House  be  defeated,  you  will 
declare  the  section  carried,  and  I  believe  that 
there  are  two  amendments  which  I  would 
propose  that  can  clear  up  some  of  the  doubt 
that  apparently  is  in  the  minds  of  the  hon. 
members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raised 
the  question  about  the  obligations— 

Hon.  Mr,  Dymond:  How  do  we  control  what 
the  insurance  agents  take?  I  do  not  know. 
The  only  thing  I  can  undertake  to  say  to 
you  on  this  is  that  we  will  use  every  available 
means  to  make  certain  that  the  availability 
of  the  insurance  and  the  provisions  of  this 


Act  are  known  to  all  the  people  of  the 
province. 

The  industry,  I  hope,  will  police  itself.  I 
do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
legislation  can  control  what  shall  be  said  by 
people  who  are  trying  to  sell  something.  If 
my  hon.  friend  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
insurance  business,  would  give  us  some  con- 
crete assistance  in  this  regard,  I  assure  you 
that  we  would  welcome  it  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  concern  for  misuse  is  not  only 
directed  to  the  consumers  of  the  service.  We 
are  just  as  concerned  about  over-service 
being  given  by  doctors,  and  I  recognize  the 
validity  of  what  my  hon.  friend  from  Went- 
worth  East  has  already  said.  We  have  had 
examples  of  this.  I  agree  that  cases  have 
been  brought  before  our  disciplinary  com- 
mittees. I  have  the  assurance  of  the 
disciplining  body  of  our  profession  that  they 
will  watch  the  operation  of  this  very  care- 
fully, and  they  will  take  strong,  firm  and 
positive  steps  to  be  sure  that  it  is  kept  in 
control  insofar  as  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  before  the  House 
now  is  an  amalgam  of  two  proposals  that 
came  from  the  Opposition  side.  I  wonder  if 
you  might  not  discover  whether  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale,  who  was  the  mover, 
might  not  withdraw  his  amendment  tempor- 
arily, to  give  the  hon.  Minister  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  would  be  delighted  to  see  this 
government  introduce  one  amendment;  I 
v^^ould  like  to  take  a  look  at  it,  and  at  this 
point  I  have  a  sense  of  frustration  that  I  am 
not  going  to  see  even  one. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection  to  it  being  withdrawn  temporarily 
to  see  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  offer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
move  then  that  clause  17,  1  (a)  be  amended 
by  adding  the  words:  "as  to  a  material  fact," 
so  that  the  clause  shall  now  read: 

—for  misrepresentation   or  fraud,   as   to   a 

material  fact. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  hon.  friend,  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  is  not  here  to  guide 
me  in  this  matter. 

Then  I  would  also  say— and  I  meant  to 
speak  about  this— there  may  be  some  question 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  us,  and  it  has  come 
to  my  mind,  that  17  (2)  may  not  make  clear 
to  the  subscriber,  who  should  find  himself  in 
the  position  of  having  his  policy  cancelled, 
his  rights  of  appeal  to  the  council.  In  an 
attempt  to  make  sure  that  he  will  know  of 
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those  rights,  I  would  hke  to  move  that  section 
17  lie  amended  by  adding  a  sub-paragraph  3, 
which  will  read  as  follows: 

17  (3)  In  the  notice  of  cancellation,  the 
carrier  shall  advise  the  subscriber  of  his 
rights  to  appeal  the  cancellation  to  the 
medical  services  insurance  council. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Are  you 
doing  anything  about  (d)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dvmond:  No.  I  have  explained 
id). 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  a  special  bill,  and  I 
woidd  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  his 
legal  advisers  have  told  him  whether  the 
statutory  conditions  under  part  7  of  The 
Insurance  Act  are  applicable  to  the  standard 
policies  under  this  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  have  to  say  that 
I  cannot  recall  them  specifically  telling  me 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  must  admit  that 
I  did  not  ask  them  what  paragraphs  of  what 
Act  applied  to  ours.  I  took  it  that  they  had 
thoroughly  screened  our  Act- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Is  this  accident  or  sickness 
insurance,  I  wonder? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  this  accident  and  sickness 
insurance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  this  is  insurance 
under  The  Insurance  Act  and  under  The 
Prepaid  Hospital  and  Medical  Services  Act. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sickness  and 
ace 'dent  insurance. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  the  only  one  that  deals 
with  this  type  of  thing  in  The  Insurance 
Act,  and  there  are  all  types  of  insurance  in 
The  Insurance  Act.  There  is  a  group  of 
statutory  conditions  that  form  part  of  the 
policy  and  I  have  not  heard,  nor  do  I  see 
aii\\\here  in  tlie  statutes,  where  there  are  any 
statutory  conditions  that  are  to  form  part 
ot  this  standard  contract  and  I  am  worried 
;!h(uit  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Miuist-r  asked  nic  if  I  would  give  him 
coiurct(>  suggestions  so  that  everyone  in  the 
])r()\iiu''  will  know  tliat  there  is  a  standard 
co\cra':4t'.  and  I  am  assuming  that  lie  is  going 
to  ui\e  \>  ry  '.\i<io  pnhlicity  to  it  llu-ough  the 
n)('!ia  di  nap<Ms  and  radio  a.nd  tlie  fcn'eign 
l;nuu:i<r-  i^rcvs.  I  a.iu  tiiinkiiig  p.irticularly 
of  l>(nv  \(  ry  r  .'sily  some  'j;rou]is  of  newcomers 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  sales,  and  my  hon. 
friend  from  Parkdale  has  listed  a  number  of 
occasions  on  which  slick  salesmen  are  able 
to  promote  everything  from  vacuum  cleaners 
to  everything  else.  So  I  am  hoping  that  on 
that  basis  the  hon.  Minister  will  do  some- 
thing. 

I  also  think  of  the  consumer  credit  report 
which  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  as 
yet,  but  I  understand  from  my  hon.  friends 
to  my  left  that  one  of  the  requirements  that 
is  being  considered  is  that  the  interest  rate 
is  going  to  have  to  be  stated  clearly.  I  do 
not  see  why  this  same  requirement  could 
not  be  made  of  insurance  agents,  that  they 
would  have  to  say  that  there  is  a  standard 
policy,  and  if  there  is  a  situation  where  some- 
one has  complained  and  says  that  they  were 
sold  a  policy  and  never  told  about  the 
standard  policy  and  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  then  there  is  a  situation  where 
the  insurance  agent  could  be  hauled  up 
before  the  superintendent. 

I  also  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that 
I  like  the  idea  that  in  hotels  and  motels— I 
do  not  know  if  this  is  mandatory,  but  I  ask 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  if  he  knows  if 
it  is  mandatory— that  they  have  the  charter 
stated  clearly  so  that  people  know  their 
rights.  I  do  not  see  why  an  insurance  agent 
should  not  have  a  bylaw  requesting  him  to 
put  out  a  statement  saying  there  are  certain 
standard  contracts  which  a  person  can  have 
and  the  coverage  that  is  given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  be  very  pleased  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  this,  and  if  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  it  having  a  salutary  effect,  we  would 
entertain  it.  However,  my  understanding  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  insurance  is  sold  away 
from  the  office  and  though  we  might  lay 
down  in  law  that  the  insurance  agent  shall 
make  certain  statements,  how  in  the  world 
would  we  ever  police  it  or  enforce  it? 

It  is  (juite  true,  the  subscriber,  the  ix)licy- 
hokhr,  or  the  policyholder  who  was  refused 
might  say:  "Well,  I  was  told  nothing  about 
it,"  and  then  become  involved,  I  presume, 
ill  lengthy,  costly  and  probably  difficult  liti- 
gation. As  I  understand  the  law,  it  would 
be  oru>  word  against  one  word  and  whose  is 
to  be  taken?  I  can  see  very  grave  difficulties 
and  a  very  cmnbersome  type  of  redress  avail- 
able  to  tlu>  purchaser  in   this  regard. 

We  will,  as  I  have  already  told  the  House, 
n':ic  the  broadest  possible  type  of  information 
dissoniualion  across  the  province,  and  we 
v.ill  keep  this  up  periodically.  One  of  the 
tilings  we  plan  to  do— as  we  did  in  the  case 
of  the   ijice]'>tion   of  the   hospital   care   insur- 
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ance  plan— is  to  produce  a  pamphlet.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  our  planning  will  include 
that  this  be  reproduced  in  ordinary  language, 
particularly  in  places  where  we  have  many 
different  ethnic  groups,  to  the  end  that  all  it 
is  possible  to  reach  be  advised  of  what  is 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really 
thinking  of  suggestions  on  my  feet  for  the 
most  part.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  will 
look  into  this  thoroughly  and  get  much 
advice.  One  suggestion  that  comes  to  mind 
is  the  fact  that  on  an  application  for  insur- 
ance you  might  have  in  big  bold  letters  the 
fact  of  the  availability  of  a  standard  con- 
tract. I  realized  when  I  spoke  previously,  the 
very  real  difficulties  of  how  you  can  tell 
what  one  man  said  to  another  when  he  signed 
something.  However,  if  you  are  making  a 
contract,  it  is  obvious  that  you  need  signa- 
tures when  you  are  making  the  application 
for  contracts  and  that  might  be  the  point  to 
inform  the  public  about. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  looking  through 
The  Fair  Accommodation  Practices  Act  and 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  mandatory  provision. 
It  is  as  a  result  of  the  education  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  commission  in  co-operation 
with  the  people  involved. 

Mr.  Bryden:   Mr.   Chairman,   in  regard  to 
the  amendment  now  before  the  House- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
think  it  would  be  better  if  the  Opposition 
just  accepted  anything  the  government  pro- 
posed, but  we  have  a  different  conception  of 
the  role  of  Opposition. 

I  now  wish  to  make  some  comments  with 
regard  to  the  amendments  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  put  before  us.  I  suppose  one 
could  say  that  they  are  unobjectionable,  one 
could  also  add  that  they  are  innocuous.  With 
regard  to  his  proposal  to  add  a  subsection  3, 
I  would  think  it  would  be  elementary  that 
the  carrier,  after  arbitrarily  cancelling  some- 
body's contract,  should  be  expected  to 
advise  that  person  at  least  that  he  may 
appeal;  this  I  would  take  to  be  elementary. 
We  obviously  would  accept  that  great  new 
departure  by  the  hon.  Minister. 

As  for  the  proposed  amendment  to  clause 
(a),  it  would  appear  now  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  got  himself  fully  into  line  with 
the  insurance  companies.  Previously  he  had 
outdone  even  them.  He  had  put  it  in  on 
broader  terms  than  even  they  do  it  in  their 


own  policies,  but  now  he  has,  I  would  judge, 
suggested  that  we  write  into  our  bill  the 
actual  language  of  the  private  insurance 
company  policies  rather  than  having  it  broader 
even  than  they  want  it.  I  am  suggesting  to 
him  again  that  the  whole  thing  is  meaning- 
less. I  take  it  this  term,  "as  a  material  fact," 
refers  to  what  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
was  talking  about,  that  is  that  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  misrepresentation  or  fraud 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  insurer  would 
not  have  accepted  the  contract  if  he  had 
known  about  it. 

If  he  is  required  to  accept  a  contract  under 
our  law— and  we  are  told  that  he  is  required 
to  accept  that  type  of  contract— what  is  the 
material  fact  on  which  he  would  refuse  to 
accept  one?  I  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  if  he  really  means  that  insurance  com- 
panies must  have  standard  contracts  avail- 
able and  must  be  willing  to  sell  them  to  those 
who  apply  for  them,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  to  rates  that  apply,  then  there  is 
no  point  in  this  at  all.  This  is  applicable,  it 
makes  sense  in  an  insurance  contract  only 
where  the  insurer  has  discretion.  If  he  has 
no  discretion  to  refuse  in  the  first  place, 
then  how  could  it  be  said  that  a  so-called 
misrepresentation  or  fraud  is  a  matter  that 
would  have  led  him  to  refuse? 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  his 
amendment  to  clause  (a)  adds  nothing  to  the 
clause,  it  does  not  improve  it,  there  is  no 
point  to  it.  I  hope  that  my  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale,  will  come  back  in  again 
and  move  his  amendment  when  an  oppor- 
tunity arises  and  really  clean  up  this  section. 

The  hon.  Minister,  of  course,  does  not 
touch  (d)  at  all,  the  really  vicious  section 
relating  to  the  ill-defined  term  "misuse."  The 
example  the  hon.  Minister  gave  us  of  the  type 
of  thing  he  was  trying  to  legislate  against, 
was  such  an  atrocious,  far-fetched,  ridiculous 
example  that  it  really  gives  rise  to  concern 
as  to  the  type  of  stuff  that  is  going  to  be 
pulled  under  this  clause.  The  hon.  Minister 
said  that  he  had  a  case  of  a  man  who  had 
consulted  17  different  doctors  in  one  day.  I 
assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  man  was. 
working  not  on  a  24-hour  day,  but  a  36- 
hour  day,  because  any  time  I  have  gone  to 
consult  a  doctor,  I  have  had  to  wait  at  least 
two  hours  before  I  could  even  say  hello  to 
the  guy.  And  how  you  can  consult  17  differ- 
ent doctors— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  is  the  hon.  member  doubting 
my  word? 

Mr.  Bryden:  —over  a  24-hour  period,  I  do 
not  know. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  we  think  your  sug- 
gestion was  absurd. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
stating  a  fact  as  presented  to  me  by  a  non- 
profit insurance  carrier. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order! 


Mr.  Bryden:  Since  the  hon.  Minister  raised 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  I  was 
questioning  his  word,  I  thought  I  should  clear 
that  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  finish  that  at  two 
o'clock. 

The  House  took  recess  at  12.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

House  in  committee,  Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  in 
the   chair. 


MEDICAL    SERVICES    INSURANCE 
( continued ) 

On    section    17: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  before  you  left  the  chair  at  12.30,  the 
hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Dymond)  had  asked 
whether  or  not  I  was  accepting  his  word  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  cases  presented  to  us. 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  I  must  accept 
his  word  for  what  he  says,  difficult  as  that  may 
be  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  He  only 
said  he  heard  it. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Oh,  no- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  accept  his  word  that 
he  heard   it,   and   yet  he   further   asserts   he 
knows  it  for  a  fact.  I  accept  that,  too. 

I  would  like  to  say  however,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  now  begin  to  get  some  light 
on  the  six  years  of  research  that  the  hon. 
Minister  claims  he  and  his  people  had  been 
doing  prior  to  the  preparation  of  this  bill. 
I  would  suggest  that  they  probably  spent  the 
entire  six  years  digging  through  about  ten 
million  cases,  in  order  to  find  the  one  that 
the  hon.  Minister  put  before  us  this  morning, 
the  case  of  a  man,  who  it  is  said,  went  to  17 
different  doctors  in  one  day.  I  certainly  think 
he  was  reaching  for  an  example,  and  if  that 
is  the  best  he  can  provide  as  the  reason  for 
including  in  this  bill  a  provision  that  a  policy 
can  be  cancelled  by  an  insurance  company 
for  alleged  misuse  of  services,  then  I  would 
say  that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  includ- 
ing the  section  in  the  bill.  That,  I  would 
suggest,  happens  about  once  in  ten  million 
cases. 

Furthermore,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  it  does  happen,  then  the  person 
concerned  is  one  who  is  obviously  in  need 
of  medical  services.   He  is  obviously  a  man 


who  needs  psychiatric  treatment.  There  is 
something  the  matter  with  a  man  who  would 
go  to  17  different  doctors  in  one  day.  He 
may  not  need  treatment  for  the  ailment  that 
he  imagines  afflicts  him,  but  he  obviously 
is  afflicted  with  perhaps  an  even  more  serious 
ailment  that  should  be  treated. 

We  still  face  the  question  that  we,  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  have  been  urging  from  the 
very  beginning,  that  there  is  no  need  at  all 
for  the  provision  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
included  in  this  bill  and  which  he  has  copied 
directly  out  of  private  insurance  contracts. 
Why  should  we  enact  what  private  insurance 
carriers  want,  whether  or  not  that  is  in  the 
public  interest?  In  this  case,  it  clearly  is  not 
in  the  public  interest.  Therefore,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  hope  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter),  at  the  appropriate 
time,  will  reintroduce  his  amendment  in  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  this  offensive  clause  in 
the   bill. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
misuse  occurs— and  no  doubt  it  occasionally 
does  occur— it  is  misuse  by  medical  practi- 
tioners, not  by  sick  patients.  Or  at  the  very 
least,  a  medical  practitioner  will  be  a  party 
to  the  misuse.  He  will  be  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  misuse  the  benefits.  There  is  no 
way  whereby  a  patient  can  submit  a  bill  for 
medical  services  by  himself.  He  has  to  have 
a  bill  from  a  medical  practitioner,  or  alterna- 
tively, the  medical  practioner  must  submit 
the  bill  directly.  So  why  should  a  patient's 
contract  be  cancelled  arbitrarily  because  of 
misuse  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession? 

The  hon.  Minister  said  this  morning  that 
the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  is 
trying  to  police  this  phase  of  the  matter  to- 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  abuse  of  insurance 
contracts  by  its  members.  I  think  that  is  the 
best  way  to  handle  that  problem.  In  every 
professional  group  there  will  always  be  some- 
one who  tries  to  take  advantage  of  a  situa- 
tion, and  the  professional  group  itself  is  best 
able  to  deal  with  the  matter.  But  the  patient 
should  not  be  involved  at  all,  and  should  not 
face  the  possibility  of  arbitrary  cancellation  of 
his   contract. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  with  regard  to 
this   clause,   Mr.   Chairman,   I   would  like   to 
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ask  if  it  is  intt-nded  that  the  two  amendments 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Minister  will  be  sub- 
mitted  as   two   separate   questions? 

Mr.   Chairman:    Just   as   one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  W^ell,  may  I  request,  sir— and 
I  think  it  is  possible  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
wliere  an  amendment  eovers  two  quite  un- 
related subjects— that  they  be  separated  into 
two  questions? 

Mr.   Chairman:    It  can   be,  but   I   thought 

we  might- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  request  that  you  do 

so  because  so  far  as  this  group  is  concerned, 

wc  are  prepared  to  support  one  of  the  hon. 

Minister's   amendments,   but   not  the   other. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  vote  one  by  one, 
then. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  it  that  the  first  one,  relating  to  clause 
(a),  is  the  one  that  is  now  before  us,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  have  to  repeat  our  reasons. 
We  have  already  stated  them.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  hon.  Minister's  amendment 
makes  any  change  in  the  clause  that  is  worth 
mentioning.  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
amend  it  in  the  way  he  suggested.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  clause  in  total,  and  therefore 
opposed  to  the  amendment  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health, 
that  is  in  section- 
Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Before  we  go 
on,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  support  the 
amendment  to  subsection  (a),  because  we,  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  we  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  difference  whatsoever,  so  that 
subsection  3,  it  is  going  to  be  read  separately, 
I  guess. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.  The  Minister's  motion 
is: 

Section  17,  subsection  (a)  be  amended 
by  adding  the  words:  "as  a  material  fact," 
so  tliat  the  clause  shall  now  read: 

"for  misrepresentation  or  fraud  as  to  a 
material  fact." 

All  in  favour  of  the  amendment— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  suggest,  that 
the  words  are:  "as  to  a  material  fact." 

Mr.  Chairman:  "as  to  a  material  fact." 
All   in   favour   of   the    amendment,    please 
say   "aye." 


Opposed  to  the  amendment,  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
Call  in   the  members. 
All  in  favour  of  the  first  amendment  by 
the  Minister  of  Health,  please  stand. 
All  opposed,  please  stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"   are   41,   the   "nays"   24. 

Mr.    Chairman:    The    first    amendment    is 

carried. 

Second   amendment. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to 
amend  my  amendment.  It  will  be  to  the 
section  as  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman:  After  this  one. 

Mr.   Trotter:   After  this  one? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

All  in  favour  of  the  second  amendment,  that 
in  the  notice  of  cancellation  the  carrier  shall 
advise  the  subscriber  of  his  right  to  appeal 
the  cancellation  to  the  medical  services 
insurance  council. 

All  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  please  say 
"aye." 

All  opposed,  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  amendment  and 
we  will  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carried. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  earlier 
that  I  would  withdraw  my  amendment 
temporarily,  providing  the  government  did 
something  worthwhile.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  suggested  amendments 
were  not  worthwhile,  and  I  would  like  my 
amendment  to  stand,  only  it  should  read: 
"to  the  section  as  amended." 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  the  arguments  have 
already  been  made. 

Mr.  Trotter:  If  the  arguments  have 
already  been  made,  we  must  repeat  the 
arguments. 

Mr.     Chairman:     All     in    favour     of     Mr. 
Trotter's  amendment,  say  "aye." 
All  opposed  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 
The  amendment  is  lost. 
Section  17,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
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On  section  18: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  section 
18,  subsection  (1),  we  now  come  to  grips  with 
this  question  of  maximum  subscription  rates. 
Yesterday,  the  hon.  Minister  finally  re- 
vealed something  of  the  nature  of  these 
maximum  rates,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
accurate  to  state  his  revelation  produced 
nothing  less  than  a  shock  in  this  House. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  much  of  a  shock  that  it 
even  captured  the  attention  of  the  press  that 
had  really  lost  interest  in  this  whole  medi- 
care debate  and  has  been  burying  it  on  page 
45  or  thereabouts.  We  find  that  this  morning 
it  is  the  headlines  on  the  front  page.  Head- 
lines which  read:  "That  the  maximum  rates 
are  going  to  be  for  the  sickly  and  the  aged." 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
kind  of  situation.  The  bill  reads: 

Section  18  (1)  No  licensed  carrier  shall 
charge  a  subscription  rate  under  a  standard 
contract  in  excess  of  the  applicable  maxi- 
mum subscription  rate  prescribed  by  the 
regulations. 

We  do  not  know  what  that  maximum  is.  We 
have  been  trying  after  six  years  to  discover. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  apparently  has 
not  had  the  green  light  yet  from  the  insur- 
ance companies,  so  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  tell  us  what  it  is.  But  what  we  do  know  now 
is  that  this  maximum  rate  is  going  to  be 
reserved  for  those  who  are  least  in  a  position 
to  cope  with  it  economically— it  is  going  to 
be  for  the  sickly  and  the  aged.  For  those 
who  will  be  best  able  to  cope  with  it,  they 
will  be  able  to  get  a  lower  rate  because  they 
will  be  a  better  risk.  The  bad  risks  are  going 
to  carry  the  maximum  rate.  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  intolerable  kind 
of  situation.  Now  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
made  clear  the  nature  of  his  bill,  I  think  that 
we  should  do  something  about  it. 

I  think  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we 
could  do  something  about  it.  One,  you  could 
fix  a  number  of  maximums  in  various 
categories  along  the  lines  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Ren  wick)  pointed  out 
yesterday,  in  which  you  would,  in  effect,  be 
duplicating  the  outmoded  car  insurance  kind 
of  approach.  Alternatively,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  this  is  preferable,  you  could  eliminate 
the  discrimination  against  the  various  other 
people. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  move,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  subsection  (1)  of  section  18 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 
and  no  licensed  carrier  shall  discriminate 
arnong  individuals  or  families  in  the  sub- 
scription rates  it  charges. 


Therefore,  the  subsection  would  read: 

No  licensed  carrier  shall  charge  a  sub- 
scription rate  under  a  standard  contract 
in  excess  of  the  applicable  maximum  sub- 
scription rate  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
and  no  licensed  carrier  shall  discriminate 
among  individuals  or  families  in  the 
subscription  rates  it  charges. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  would 
create  an  opportunity  for  a  genuine  pooling 
of  risks  within  this  limited  area  of  the 
high  risks,  the  bad  risks,  and  conceivably 
come  up  with  a  maximum  which  would  be 
less  onerous  on  the  higher  risk  group. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  MacDonald  moves 
that  subsection  (1)  of  section  18  be  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

and  no  licensed  carrier  shall  discriminate 
among  individuals  or  families  in  the  sub- 
scription rates  it  charges. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  endorse  this.  It  came  as  a  consider- 
able shock  to  us  yesterday  to  realize  that 
pooling  did  not  mean  that  both  poor  risks 
and  good  health  risks  were  all  going  to  be 
included  on  an  equal  basis.  As  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  has 
said,  when  this  was  exposed,  naturally  there 
was  an  outraged  reaction  not  only  in  the 
newspapers  through  headlines  but  also  from 
senior  citizens  and  the  very  people  who  are 
concerned. 

I  notice  where  Dr.  Hannah  has  said  in  the 
past  that  some  of  the  poorest  risks— if  you 
want  to  put  it  that  way,  which  I  also  find 
obnoxious— are  young  mothers  and  young 
babies.  I  think  the  doctor  recognizes  that 
they  are  the  people  who  are  very  liable  to 
suffer  ill-healtli  in  some  way  or  other.  Yet 
these  people,  young  mothers  with  babies,  are 
going  to  be  looked  on,  not  from  the  fact  of 
their  financial  resources,  but  on  the  basis  of 
their  health.  Surely  we  should  be  trying  to 
arrange  that  this  group  gets,  in  the  easiest 
possible  way,  complete  health  services  made- 
available  to  it,  rather  than  it  being  suggested 
as  it  will  be  that,  "You  are  going  to  cost  us 
more  becouse  you  are  more  liable  to  get  ill- 
health,  therefore,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  more." 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  suggestion  be- 
hind this  amendment.  I  may  say,  sir,  there 
are  other  aspects  of  section  18  that  I  think 
should  be  considered.  The  hon.  Minister  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  this,  but  I  think 
that  within  the  past  year  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  has  raised  its  fees 
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20  per  cent.  I  understand  that  one  non- 
profit organization  had  based  its  premiums 
on  the  understanding  that  they  would  only  be 
raised  10  per  cent,  and  they  have  now  been 
raised  20  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  college 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  were  to  raise  them 
another  10  per  cent,  there  could  be  a  situa- 
tion where  the  whole  premium  structure 
would  have  to  go  up  within  the  two  years, 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  changed  in  two  years.  I 
can  see  a  great  many  difiBculties  attached  to 
this. 

It  also  raises  a  question  concerning  a 
carrier  who  goes  bankrupt.  Again  I  think 
of  remarks  by  Dr.  Hannah,  with  a  suggestion 
that  perhaps  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
their  premiums  at  the  rate  they  had  and  that 
these  non-profit  organizations  might  be  going 
out  of  business  if  this  continued.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  told  us,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
this  clarified  by  him,  that  if  people  buy 
policies  from  one  carrier  and  if  the  carrier 
should  go  bankrupt,  they  automatically  can 
be  covered  by  another  carrier  without  a 
waiting  period. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  ques- 
tion. As  far  as  the  maximum  premium  is  con- 
cerned, we  know  from  the  explanation  that 
he  has  given  that  if  a  person  is  in  poor  health, 
the  premium  will  be  more  than  for  someone 
who  is  in  good  health.  May  I  ask,  will  there 
be  any  difference  necessarily  in  the  premium 
between  our  citizens  who  are  in  good  health? 
We  will  take  a  person  who  is  65  years  of  age, 
in  excellent  health,  and  somebody  who  is  25; 
will  there  be  a  diflPerence  in  premium  as  far 
as  age  is  concerned? 

If  you  wish  to  answer  all  of  these  ques- 
tions at  once,  I  have  another  one.  We  see 
that  there  will  be  one  rate  for  a  family  of 
two,  and  one  rate  for  a  family  of  tliree  or 
more.  Does  that  mean  that  where  a  husband 
and  wife  have  already  paid  their  premium 
and  then  the  mother  has  a  child,  that  imme- 
diately, on  that  day,  the  premium  rate  is  go- 
ing to  be  advanced?  As  I  read  it  in  the  bill, 
it  does,  and  I  think  that  this  is  most  un- 
necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  in  his  amendment,  I 
am  not  just  sure  that  I  understand  exactly 
what  he  is  trying  to  get  at  with  his  amend- 
ment. Did  I  get  it  right?  "And  no  licensed 
carrier  shall  discriminate  among  individuals 
and  families  in  the  subscription  rates 
charged"? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  must  have  eaten  too 
much  dinner  or  I  am  not  cerebrating  very 
well  because  I  just  cannot  see  what  on  earth 
this  does  to  the— 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  provides  one  common 
premium  for  everyone. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  would  eliminate 
penalizing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  ehminates  the  maxi- 
mum fee- 
Mr.  Bryden:  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Just  one  set  premium,  not 
a  maximum  one  for  some  people;  a  lower 
one  for  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  see  it  now,  this  does 
change  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  It  is  a 
maximum  premium  and  this  is  the  reason 
for  pooling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  illness  can  only 
be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  taken  in.  If 
enough  money  is  not  taken  in,  then  the  fees 
cannot  be  paid,  or,  if  the  demand  for  outgo 
exceeds  the  intake,  then  of  course  only  one 
thing  can  happen,  the  fees  must  go  up. 

I  have  already  explained  the  system  of 
ipooling,  that  a  small  factor  is  built  into  the 
premium  of  every  insured  person  across  the 
board  and  that  factor  is  taken  out  each  month 
•and  put  into  the  pool  in  order  to  bring  the 
maximum  premium  down  below  what  it 
would  have  to  be  to  carry  the  risk,  if  the  risk 
were  to  carry  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis)  pointed  out 
yesterday,  the  existing  premiums,  by  at  least 
one  of  the  non-profit  plans,  are  far  in  excess 
of  what  I  would  anticipate— and  I  underline 
that  word  "anticipate"— would  be  the 
approved  maximum.  The  maximum  that  is 
now  being  charged,  not  to  high-cost  risks 
but  to  all  individual  families  who  insure 
under  our  plan  will  automatically  come 
down.  I  believe  that  this  system  is  a  very 
sound  one  in  that  it  brings  down  the  cost  of 
insurance  below  what  these  people  must 
now  pay  and  below  that  which  is  being  paid 
by  families  who  are  not  looked  upon  as  par- 
ticularly high-cost  risks,  but  are  charged  at 
a  rate  known  as  community  rates.  To  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  hon.  member 
would  completely  change  this  and  would 
leave  us  in  the  position  that  the  high-cost 
risks  would  have  to  carry  themselves 
altogether. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  poor, 
and  of  course  we  are  concerned  about  the 
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poor.  The  bill  points  this  out,  and  if  they  are 
poor  or  if  they  are  in  the  low  income  groups 
—again,  if  they  are  not  subject  to  income 
tax  or  if  their  tax  is  below  a  certain  accept- 
able level— they  are  subsidized  or  totally 
supported  by  government  funds  in  the  first 
case,  and  partially  in  the  second  case.  The 
aged  and  those  who  cannot  afford  it  will  be 
looked  after.  That  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
our  bill.  If  those  who  are  able  to  afford 
their  own  insurance  are  high-cost  risks,  or 
are  suffering  from  chronic  illness,  or  if  they 
are  of  an  age  where  to  carry  insurance  upon 
them  costs  more  and  they  can  afford  it,  of 
course  they  will  have  to  pay  the  higher  rate, 
and,  to  protect  them  so  far  as  is  possible  by 
legislation,  we  are  setting  a  maximum  be- 
yond which  the  insurance  carriers  cannot 
charge. 

Again  I  repeat  that  we  ought  to  be  at  least 
realistic  about  all  this  talk  about  the  profit 
to  insurance  companies.  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said  so  frequently,  that  a  large  number  of 
non-profit  carriers— my  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  spoke  about  them,  the  medical 
co-ops  who  cover  a  very  large  segment  of 
rural  Ontario— have  done  a  tremendous  job 
in  this  area.  Anybody  can  buy  insurance 
from  them,  just  the  same  as  they  can  from 
any  of  the  other  corporations.  They  do  not 
make  any  profit  and  their  records  will  show 
this.  They  have  not  great  reserves,  any  more 
than  are  demanded  by  the  superintendent 
of  insurance  in  keeping  with  the  Act. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
say  how  somebody  from  the  city  of  Toronto, 
downtown  Toronto,  would  buy  from  a 
medical  co-op  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  is  a  medical 
co-op  operating  right  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 
I  think  they  call  it  CUMBA.  It  has  been 
operating  here  for  years. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  that  well  known  to  the 
public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  believe  the  municipal 
employees,  at  least  some  of  the  municipal 
employees  in  some  of  the  municipalities  in 
the  area,  used  to  be  covered  by  that  in  a 
group  policy. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I 
believe  it  was,  suggested  that  we  are  not 
looking  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
financial  resources,  that  we  should  be  looking 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  needs. 
This  is  quite  true.  But  we  are  also  concerned 
about  the  financial  resources. 

I  repeat,  if  the  individual  cannot  afford  it 
or  if  they  are  in  an  income  bracket  below  a 


taxable  level  of  $2,000  for  a  family,  then,  of 
course,  we  are  concerned  about  the  financial 
resources,  because  the  public  has  provided, 
or  the  government  has  provided  out  of  the 
public  purse,  moneys  to  support  those. 
Carriers  are  going  bankrupt,  and  some  of  the 
small  carriers  tell  us  that  they  may  very 
well  go  bankrupt  because  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  We  hope  they  will  not,  but  if 
they  cannot  provide  the  standard  contract  as 
we  have  proposed  in  our  Act,  then  there  is 
not  very  much  we  can  do  about  it. 

On  the  OMA  fees,  we  will  come  to  this 
later  on.  For  the  information  of  the  House, 
the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  has 
nothing  to  do  with  setting  fees.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  OMA  schedule  of  fees 
could  be  changed  at  the  same  time.  But  as 
we  come  to  section  20  you  will  find  that  a 
ceiling  is  put  on  that,  at  least  insofar  as 
payments  under  the  plan  are  concerned, 
and  that  the  fees  in  effect  when  this  Act  is 
proclaimed  will  obtain  for  the  first  two  years, 
just  as  the  maximum  premium  will  have  a 
ceiling  put  upon  it. 

Does  the  married  couple  go  into  the 
other  bracket  as  soon  as  a  new  arrival  comes 
to  the  home?  I  would  expect  that  they 
would,  but,  whether  it  takes  effect  immedi- 
ately the  baby  is  born  or  not,  I  cannot  tell 
you.  On  the  cost  differential  as  to  age, 
certain  contracts,  many  carriers,  non-profit 
and  profit  alike,  have  that  ruling  now  and 
have  had  it  for  a  long  time,  that  when  a 
person  reaches  the  age  of  65  he  is  con- 
sidered a  higher  cost  risk.  But  they  do  not 
all  observe  it,  and  there  are  many  carriers 
who  I  know  are  continuing  to  carry  their 
healthy  aged  people.  I  believe  there  is  a 
nominal  charge  in  the  case  of  some,  24  cents 
a  month,  I  believe.  One  of  the  biggest  non- 
profit groups  has  this  provision  when  one 
reaches  age  65  or  a  certain  age  considered 
as  retirement  age.  But  I  cannot  give  you 
specific  information  as  to  what  all  of  them 
do.  I  do  know  that  into  many  contracts  is 
written  the  provision  now  that  they  either 
be  cancelled  or  they  go  into  a  different  rate 
structure.  Under  the  bill,  without  any 
regard  to  age  or  state  of  health,  they  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  buy,  or  to  have 
provided  for  them,  a  standard  contract. 

Mr.  Whicher:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem 
that  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  is  one   amendment 
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that  tries  to  bring  some  commonsense  into 
this  bill.  Now,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
did  not  know  what  the  amendment  was  try- 
ing to  do.  Obviously,  it  is  trying  to  overcome 
one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  the  bill, 
and  that  is  to  protect  those  who  are  older 
and  those  who  are  sick.  If,  as  he  admitted 
yesterday,  that  these  people— those  who  are 
sick  and  those  who  are  aged— are  going  to 
have  to  pay  higher  rates,  it  is  obviously  a 
ver>'  great  weakness  in  the  bill.  After  all, 
the  whole  idea  is  to  spread  the  risk  across 
the  population,  and  we  should  have  a  set 
premium  right  across  the  board  in  order  to 
protect  those  who  need  this  insurance  most. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  said  that  so  much 
goes  into  the  pool  and  you  have  to  have  that 
money  in  there  in  order  to  pay  it  out.  But 
we  are  going  to  have  to  realize  that  insofar 
as  medical  insurance  is  concerned,  or  so  far 
as  the  whole  broad  spectrum  of  health  insur- 
ance is  concerned,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  payment  of  these  services  is  going  to 
have  to  come  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund,  and  this  section  points  out  the  whole 
weakness  of  this  bill,  that  too  much  of  the 
support  of  this  bill  is  thrown  upon  the  people 
who  can  least  aflFord  to  pay.  This  is  why  we 
in  this  party  are  strongly  in  support  of  the 
amendment  as  suggested  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South. 

Again,  this  section  shows  how  the  premiums 
can  get  completely  out  of  hand.  True,  they 
are  set  for  a  two-year  period,  but  do  not 
forget  we  are  setting  an  Act  in  operation 
that  is  going  to  operate,  for  all  we  know, 
for  a  long  time.  I  hope  in  the  very  near 
future  there  is  going  to  be  some  very  radical 
amendments  made  in  the  future  sittings  of 
this  House  in  order  to  make  the  legislation 
more  modem  and  to  meet  its  needs.  But  as 
we  see  it  today,  we  know  this  is  going  to 
operate  in  the  future  and  two  years  is  a  very 
small  period  of  time.  And  what  happens? 
The  insurance  companies  under  this  section 
will  have  to  go  to  the  council  for  the  approval 
of  their  fees,  but  the  OMA  who  set  the  fees, 
which  are  set  out  in  section  20,  do  not  seem 
to  have  to  seek  anybody's  approval. 

Again,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  is  certainly  taking  good 
care  of  the  OMA.  So  that  we  can  have  a 
situation  here  where  the  OMA,  after  a  two- 
year  period,  can  raise  its  fees  as  far  is  it  likes, 
and  yet  the  insurance  companies  must  have 
theirs  approved  by  the  council. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  insurance  com- 
panies. I  am  sure  they  can  work  out  a  smoke- 
filled  room  deal  with  the  doctors  in  order 
to   get  a  proper  rate  set,  but  it  just  shows 


that  when  this  legislation  was  drawn  up 
that  there  was  a  great  hiatus  between  sectiqn 
18  and  section  20  insofar  as  the  amount  of 
fees  is  concerned. 

The  tragedy  of  it  is— the  essence  of  it  is— 
that  the  person  who  is  paying  the  premium 
is  left  almost  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
surance companies  and  the  doctors,  and  in 
every  section  we  seem  to  have  come  back 
to  this  single  dominating  point  in  this  bill- 
that  the  general  public,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  public  of  this 
province,  is  virtually,  insofar  as  costs  of 
their  medical  services  are  concerned,  at  the 
mercy  of  two  strong  groups.  And  those  groups 
are  strong  in  any  event.  But  when  we  bring 
in  sections  such  as  section  18,  it  only  legalizes 
and  makes  more  entrenched  a  power  already 
too  strong. 

I  would  urge  hon,  members  of  this  House 
to  support  the  amendment  as  presented  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  in  this 
at  least;  we  must  see  to  it  that  those 
people  who  need  the  protection  the  most, 
those  who  can  least  afFord  to  pay,  the 
aged  and  the  sick,  are  assured  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
the  drawers  of  water  in  this  whole  scheme 
tliat  has  been  set  up  to  help  insurance 
interests. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  give  a  hypothetical  case  here.  Supposing 
a  young  man  was  in  good  health  with  his 
young  family  for  a  five-year  period  and  then 
suddenly  he  developed  some  heart  trouble. 
Does  this  mean  that  automatically,  under  this 
section,  his  premium  could  be  increased?  If 
it  could,  I  suggest  that  it  is  entirely  wrong 
that  this  once  healthy  person  who  paid  a 
set  premium,  now  that  he  is  sick  has  to  pay 
a  higher  premium.  This  is  completely  wrong 
and  against  our  way  of  doing  business  in 
this  country. 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  healthy  doc- 
tors looking  after  unhealthy  patients.  We 
have  healthy  nurses  looking  after  unhealthy 
patients.  What  is  wrong  with  me,  as  a  healthy 
layman,  by  my  pocketbook,  helping  to  look 
after  unhealthy  patients  in  this  country?  I 
suggest  that  it  should  be  done.  Surely,  this  is 
one  instance  where  the  insurance  companies 
have  a  common  fee  and  just  because  a  man 
has  heart  trouble  the  insurance  premium  does 
not  go  up  after  the  pohcy  has  been  issued. 
If  I  buy  an  insurance  policy  tomorrow  and 
the  premium  costs  me  $30  for  $1,000,  and  I 
develop  heart  trouble  next  year,  the  premiimi 
does  not  go  up.  Why?  Because  there  is  a 
common  rate  and  I  think  that  it  should  cer- 
tainly be  done  in  a  case  such  as  this. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  asks  what  is  wrong  with  the  healthy 
person  looking  after  the  unhealthy?  We  have 
been  doing  that;  the  healthy  person  has  been 
looking  after  the  unhealthy  person,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  is 
taken  out  of  the  healthy  person's  premium 
every  month  and  put  in  the  pool  so  that  the 
maximum  premium  will  be  less  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  if  the  unhealthy  person  had  to 
look  after  the  total  cost  of  his  own  illness. 
To  liken  medical  services  insurance  to  life 
insurance  is  a  completely  different  thing 
altogether- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Why— because  they  are  both 
trying  to  make  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Of  course  they  are  try- 
ing to  make  money.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
non-profit  company  selling  life  insurance?  It 
is  built  into  the  premium  structure  of  the 
life  insurance  policy  from  the  very  start- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister asked  me  if  I  ever  heard  of  a  non-profit 
company  selling  life  insurance  and  the  answer 
is  "yes." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  mutual  companies, 
but  they  are  making  a  profit- 
Mr.  Whicher:  What  about  the  co-operatives 
in  this  province?  The  same  co-ops  that  are 
selling  medical  insurance  at  cost  today  are 
selling  life  insurance  at  cost.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister asked  me  that  question,  and  there  is 
the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Thank  you  for  the 
answer. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  clear  his 
mind  of  the  actuarial  jargon  that  seems  to  be 
in  there,  and  would  think  rather  in  terms  of 
the  need  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  then  he 
might  understand  more  clearly  the  thing  we 
are  driving  at.  He  indicated  that  that  10  cents, 
or  whatever  the  amount  may  be,  will  be  taken 
from  the  premium  of  a  healthy  person  to 
help  another  person,  but  the  fact  still  remains 
that  there  will  be  a  differentiation  between 
the  amount  that  the  poor  risk,  so-called,  will 
pay  and  that  which  will  be  paid  by  the  good 
risk. 

In  other  words— if  we  could  use  hypo- 
thetical figures  here— if  the  poor  risk  is  pajang 
$180,  then  the  good  risk  will  pay  $150,  but 
if  something  were  not  taken  out  of  that  $150 
and  added  to  the  pool  for  the  bad  risk  then 
the  bad  risk  might  be  paying  $200  instead 
of   $180.    This   is   the   hon.    Minister's   argu- 


ment, but  why  in  the  name  of  commonsense, 
can  we  not  think  in  terms  of  a  basic  premium 
across  the  board?  If  it  costs  X  number  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  administer  this  plan  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  that  number  of 
dollars  can  be  divided  among  the  number  of 
people  and  that  is  the  premium  rate  for  bad 
risks  and  good  risks.  In  other  words,  those 
who  are  well  will  help  to  carry  the  burden 
of  the  unwell  and  those  who  are  good  risks 
will  help  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  poor 
risks  and  the  cost  will  have  evened  out. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  perhaps 
there  is  some  compensating  factor  here  but 
it  still  leaves  the  poor  risk,  the  aged,  the  in- 
ifirm  and  the  halt  and  the  blind,  if  you  will, 
at  high  rates,  while  the  person  who  has 
strength— and  on  that  account,  perhaps  more 
income— at  lower  ones.  This,  we  think,  is  a 
wrong  principle.  If  we  are  going  to  think  in 
terms  of  insurance  of  this  kind,  then  it  should 
be  insurance.  The  "group"  should  be  the 
people  of  Ontario,  and  even  if  we  are  going 
to  help  the  people  with  lower  incomes,  then 
that  group  should  be  the  people  above  the 
subsidy  level— all  the  people. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  has  said, 
we  are  going  to  have  the  weak  assist  the 
strong  in  this  case.  We  want  to  reverse  that. 
We  want  the  strong  to  assist  the  weak,  we 
want  to  cut  right  across  this  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  groups  and  we  want  to  set 
one  rate  for  all  the  people  of  this  province. 

Again  I  come  back  to  the  fact  that  clause 
18,  section  1  again  asks  this  House  to  vote 
for  something  we  know  not  of.  We  are  asked 
to  pass  this  legislation,  but  we  still  have  no 
idea  what  is  involved  as  far  as  cost  is  con- 
cerned. Between  the  time  that  this  Act  is 
passed  and  when  it  comes  into  effect,  the 
Ontario  medical  association  has  the  power 
under  this  legislation  to  raise  the  rate  again, 
so  it  has,  in  effect,  the  power  to  determine 
what  the  subscription  rate  will  be  at  that 
time. 

It  is  true  that  afterward,  raising  the  rate 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  OMA  raising  its 
scale,  but  between  now  and  the  time  the 
legislation  becomes  operative,  it  can,  in 
effect,  set  the  rate  which  will  be  charged  at 
that  point.  This  is  wrong,  and  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  ought  to  give  this  House  far 
more  information  as  to  what  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  going  to  pay.  The  information 
should  be  a  unified  price  so  that— if  we  are 
going  to  get  into  this  kind  of  a  bind  and  keep 
this  kind  of  unrealistic  legislation— the  people 
of  this  province  should  know  when  they  go 
to  an  insurance  company,  no  matter  how 
sick  or  how  well  they  may  be,  exactly  what 
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they  are  going  to  pay  for  a  standard  policy 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  amendment,  of 
course,  and  I  would  like  to  give  just  a  brief 
reasoning  as  to  why.  I  can  imagine  what  can 
happen  with  the  present  section  whereby 
there  is  a  maximum  rate  set  and  then  the 
carrier  can  have  various  other  rates.  I  have 
had  some  personal  experience  with  insurance 
people  both  in  the  life  insurance  field  and 
in  the  field  of  medical  coverage. 

They  would  have  no  trouble  with  the 
persons  who  they  knew  were  going  to  be 
covered  by  the  maximum  rate.  Of  course, 
they  would  tell  them  that  their  health  condi- 
tion demanded  that  they  be  in  this  rate  and 
they  would  get  them  covered.  If  they  had 
three  or  four  other  rates  for  those  in  better 
health— and,  of  course,  insurance  companies 
do  have  areas  for  negotiation  and  for  sales- 
manship in  selling  their  programmes— we 
could  have  situations  where  the  insurance 
man  makes  his  first  visit  and  he  finds  out 
that  he  is  not  going  to  make  a  quick  sale  and 
he  says:  "Well,  after  asking  you  a  few  ques- 
tions I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
are  not  going  to  be  coverable.  It  is  too  bad, 
but  if  you  get  sick  you  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  your  own  doctor's  bill."  He  leaves  at  that 
and  the  person  gets  pretty  concerned,  but 
the  insurance  man  comes  back  the  next  day 
and  says:  "I  have  just  rechecked  our  rate 
book  and  I  find  that  I  can  cover  you  for  this 
rate."  And  the  person  is  tickled  to  death,  so 
he  buys  the  rate. 

In  all  fairness,  to  make  this  plan  work 
properly  if  we  want  to  talk  about  sharing 
the  cost  of  insurance  for  those  who  are  sick, 
one  rate  is  the  best  way  to  do  it.  It  removes 
the  discrimination,  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  think  this  really 
does  the  job.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  real 
method  of  sharing  the  costs,  where  you  have 
one  premium  covering  the  good  risk  as  well 
as  the  poor  risk.  My  feeling  about  sharing 
the  costs  of  health  insurance  is  that  you  pay 
a  premium  based  on  your  ability  to  pay  in  the 
same  ratio  that  you  pay  income  tax  to  cover 
other  costs  that  governments  are  responsible 
for.  But  this  is  a  step  toward  sharing  the 
cost  in  an  equitable  manner  and  it  does  re- 
move tliat  area  of  insurance  salesmanship 
where  they  have  one  or  more  rates  in  their 
books. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  we 
raise  the  question  of  the  premiums  that  are 
likely  to  be  charged  to  the  majority  of  the 
public  when  this  legislation  comes  into  effect, 


the  hon.  Minister  always  insists  on  getting  out 
of  order  by  referring  back  to  that  part  of 
the  bill  relating  to  subsidization.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  do  not  confuse  this  part 
of  the  bill  with  a  discussion  that  was  held 
under  another  part  of  the  bill. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  provides  for  subsidiz- 
ation—indeed, for  100  per  cent  subsidization— 
of  people  living  in  stark  poverty;  people 
who  are  so  poor  that  they  do  not  even  pay 
income  tax.  I  was  shocked  to  hear  that 
there  are  a  million  such  people  in  the  prov- 
ince. But  their  medical  needs,  provided  they 
are  aware  of  their  privileges,  will  presumably 
be  taken  care  of.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  other  5.5  million  people.  There  is  a  small 
number  of  them  who  may  get  some  sub- 
sidization under  this  bill,  but  most  of  them 
will  not  get  much.  In  fact,  there  is  a  group 
of  800,000,  the  hon.  Minister  said,  eligible 
for  subsidization;  but  about  600,000  of  them 
still  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  the 
premium  even  with  the  limited  subsidization 
the  hon.  Minister  proposes. 

So  what  we  are  now  talking  about  are  the 
rates  chargeable  to  something  like  75  to  85 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  province. 
Section  18,  as  it  now  stands,  purports  to 
suggest  that  there  will  be  a  maximum  rate 
of  subscription  imposed  by  law  for  this  75 
to  85  per  cent.  I  say  that  it  "purports"  to 
provide  that.  Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
section  as  it  now  stands  is  like  so  many  other 
sections  in  this  bill;  nothing  but  window- 
dressing.  It  is  quite  clear  from  what  the 
hon.  Minister  has  said  that  the  maximum  will 
be  totally  meaningless. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  the  only  way  to  give  it  any  meaning  at 
all  will  be  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  hon.  leader.  As 
the  matter  stands  now,  the  hon.  Minister  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  there  will  be 
differential  rates.  The  people  whose  need 
is  greatest— that  is,  the  people  whose  health 
needs  are  greatest,  the  people  whose  health 
is  not  good,  the  "bad  risks,"  as  the  insurance 
industry  calls  them,  will  be  subject  to 
specially  high  premiums. 

Now,  the  government,  in  setting  its  maxi- 
mum, has  to  take  tliat  fact  into  account  and 
the  maximum  will  have  to  be  calculated  in 
terms  of  the  worst  risks  from  an  insurance 
point  of  view.  That  may  be  10  per  cent  of 
the  population;  therefore,  there  is  no  maxi^ 
mum  for  all  the  rest  because  the  ceiling  will 
be  so  high  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
insurance  companies  can  still  get  their  35 
to  40  per  cent  cut  for  selling  costs  and 
profits  that  it  will  be  meaningless. 
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We  are  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  we  give  some  meaning  to  a  maximum. 
If  we  establish  the  principle  that  there 
cannot  be  discrimination  in  the  rates  charged 
as  between  so-called  "bad  risks"  and  "good 
risks,"  the  risks  will  be  pooled.  There  will 
be  one  rate  for  all  of  them.  Then  it  is 
possible  to  estabhsh  a  maximum  that  means 
something.  But  as  the  matter  now  stands, 
your  maximum  will  just  be  a  maximum  for  a 
small  number  of  people  and  it  will  leave  so 
much  leeway  for  the  rest  that  there  will  be 
no  maximum  for  them  at  all. 

Actually,  I  would  support  the  amendment 
of  my  hon.  leader  on  an  even  broader 
principle  than  that.  I  would  support  it  in 
terms  of  basic  equity.  It  is  just  incredible 
that  the  hon.  Minister  quite  blithely  and 
blandly  stands  in  front  of  us  and  suggests 
that  it  is  perfectly  all  right  that  those  who 
can  ajfford  the  least  are  the  ones  that  should 
be  soaked  the  most.  And  bear  in  mind  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  subsidized  groups. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  will  be 
high  risks  that  are  not  within  the  subsidized 
groups;  it  will  include  some  older  people- 
older  people  tend  to  be  from  a  health  point 
of  view  in  a  higher  risk  category. 

Not  all  of  the  old  people  in  this  province 
are  going  to  fall  within  the  hon.  Minister's 
subsidized  group;  some  of  them  will  just 
be  beyond  it— they  still  will  not  have  very 
high  incomes  but  they  will  not  qualify  for 
subsidization.  Yet  there  is  going  to  be  a 
higher  premium  for  them.  As  one  of  the 
gentlemen  over  here  pointed  out,  young 
jj^'  mothers  and  children  are  high  risk  groups. 

*^  Let  us  consider  this.  The  morbidity  rate, 
I  think  they  call  it,  is  highest  for  human 
beings  when  the  wife  in  a  young  family  is 
still  in  the  child-bearing  age. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mortality  rate? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Pardon?  No,  morbidity  rate. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Doctor  Hannah  states  that 
medical  expenses  are  highest  for  women  of 
child-bearing  age,  and  for  children  under  the 
age  of  one  year. 

'    Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  denying  that  state- 

ipnent? 

i. 

^    Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  certainly. 


i 


Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  then,  you  are  just 
denying  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  pro- 
duced over  50  years.  The  morbidity  curve 
^oes  up  for  women  in  the  child-bearing 
Stages    and    goes    down    again    for    obvious 


reasons;  the  child-bearing  itself  will  increase 
it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  is  just 
denying  it.  It  is  obvious  that  he  is  completely 
beyond  his  depth  in  this  bill  from  beginning 
to  end;  he  does  not  know  what  is  in  the 
bill;  he  does  not  know  what  the  problems 
are  that  are  being  faced;  and  now  he  just 
denies  facts  that  are  well  established.  There 
is  no  point  arguing  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  What  do  you  know 
about  the  cost  ratio? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  to  continue  with  the 
point  that  I  was  trying  to  make.  Let  us  take 
a  young  family  where  the  wife  is  in  the 
child-bearing  period  and  the  family  is 
growing;  they  will  be  one  of  the  high  risks. 
Let  us  say  their  income  is  $4,200  a  year;  they 
will  not  qualify  under  your  legislation.  Say 
it  is  a  family  with  two  children;  they  will 
not  qualify  under  your  legislation  for  any 
subsidy  at  all.  They  will  have  to  pay  the 
entire  premium  themselves.  And  from  any- 
thing the  hon.  Minister  has  said,  in  this 
debate,  he  has  been  remarkably  coy  when 
we  try  to  get  down  to  specifics. 

He  does  not  know,  he  says.  He  is  bring- 
ing legislation  before  us,  but  he  does  not 
know  what  it  will  mean.  From  anything  that 
has  been  said  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
kind  of  premium  that  those  people  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  will  be  something  like 
$200,  $225  or  $250  a  year.  They  simply  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  it.  The  hon.  Minister's 
talk  about  setting  maximums  under  this 
section  of  the  bill  is  nothing  but  a  lot  of 
talk.  It  merely  misleads  the  people.  There 
will  be  no  effective  maximum.  The  hon. 
Minister,  in  this  bill,  has  simply  declared 
open  season  for  the  insurance  companies  to 
exploit  the  people  and  get  what  they  can 
out  of  them. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  is  so  concerned  about 
cost,  as  he  professes  to  be— every  time  we 
bring  in  an  amendment  to  try  to  improve  the 
bill  a  little  bit,  to  try  to  make  it  a  little 
more  equitable,  the  hon.  Minister  always 
starts  talking  about  costs— the  first  thing  he 
should  do  is  take  out  that  35  per  cent  cushion 
for  the  private  insurance  companies  which  he 
envisages  in  his  rates.  The  cushion  for  profit 
and  for  selling  costs. 

Under  a  genuine  public  plan— universal 
plan— you  do  not  need  selling  costs;  you  do 
not  need  profit;  you  can  reduce  the  35  or  40 
per  cent  to  two  or  three  per  cent  for  adminis- 
tration, especially  since  you  already  have  a 
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well-qualified  administrative  establishment 
administering  hospital  insurance.  It  would 
just  be  a  matter  of  expanding  that  establish- 
ment. So  please  let  us  not  hear  anything 
more  from  the  hon.  Minister  about  minimiz- 
ing costs.  He  has  put  before  us  legislation 
that  will  put  costs  at  the  highest  possible 
level;  costs  to  the  public  Treasury;  costs  for 
the  private  individual  as  subscriber.  We  can 
do  nothing  about  this,  since  the  government 
with  its  steamroller  majority  has  decreed  that 
is  the  way  it  will  be,  but  at  least  within  that 
framework,  let  us  try  to  provide  some 
e(iuity.  Let  us  not  penalize  the  people  who 
happen  to  be  more  subject  to  sickness  than 
others. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge 
hon.  members  to  support  the  reasonable  and 
intelligent  amendment  brought  forth  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  MacDonald— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  speaking  in  favour  of  this  amendment,  I 
simply  point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he 
cannot,  as  he  has  attempted  to  do  on  every 
item  we  have  discussed,  have  it  both  ways. 

Yesterday,  he  stated  in  this  House  that  the 
experience  in  Alberta— and  I  use  his  words 
for  it,  because  I  do  not  know  myself  what 
the  experience  in  Alberta  has  been— would 
indicate  that  there  are  fewer  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  people  applying  under  the  maxi- 
mum premium  rate.  Translated  in  terms  of 
the  population  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
that  is  some  1,000,000  people.  The  hon. 
Minister  then  proceeded  to  say  that  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  because  of  the  arrange- 
ments either  to  defray  the  whole  of  the  cost 
for  those  people  who  are  in  dire  straits,  or 
to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  for  another 
800,000  people  who  are  in  slightly  less  dire 
straits,  there  will  be  a  few  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  who  will  pay  that  maxi- 
mum rate. 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  if  the  number  is 
going  to  be  as  small  as  the  hon.  Minister 
indicated  in  his  remarks,  then  surely  the 
hon.  Minister  can  now  accept  this  amend- 
ment and  include  that  group  in  the  plan  for 
all  contracts  so  that  the  premium  rate  to 
those  people,  rather  than  being  at  the  maxi- 
mum, will  be  identical  with  the  premium  rate 
for  other  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Then  we  can  remove  this  iniquity  of  charging 
those  people  whose  health  is  poor,  more  than 
those  people  who  are  in  good  health,  and 
therefore  doubly  penalizing  them,  not  only 
for  having  ill  health,  but  because  they  will 


not  be  able  to  earn  the  kind  of  money  to 
pay  the  extra  premium. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  really  accepts  the  basis 
that  he  put  forward  to  this  House  yesterday, 
then  he  must  accept  the  basis  of  this  argu- 
ment. If  he  does  not  accept  it,  and  if  in  fact, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  are 
going  to  pay  the  maximum  rate,  then  it  is 
even  more  essential  that  those  people  should 
have  the  benefit  of  a  uniform  rate  which  is 
applicable  to  all  the  people  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  should  comment 
on  the  complete  inconsistency  of  the  view- 
point which  he  expressed  yesterday  and  I 
think  he  should  comment  specifically  as  to 
the  reasons  why  he  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  leader  of  this 
party,  by  giving  us  some  statement,  other 
than  his  desire  not  to  interfere  at  all  in  the 
business  of  the  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  amendment,  say  "aye." 
All  opposed,  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  has  no 
answer.    He  just  sits  there  and  takes  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  amendment,  please  stand. 

All  opposed  to  Mr.  MacDonald's  amend- 
ment, please  stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  25,  the  "nays"  50. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost  and  section  18  is  part  of  the  bill. 

We  welcome  students  from  grade  8, 
Hillcrest  School,  Owen  Sound. 

On  section  19: 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  19, 
we  have  in  here  in  this  section,  once  again, 
recognition  of  the  private  companies  who 
serve  particular  groups,  or  as  the  government 
prefers  to  call  them  classes,  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
being  in  these  certain  groups  or  classes.  For 
example,  PSI  has  a  standard  rate,  pretty  well 
based  on  the  individual  or  family  plan  and 
it  has  that  rate  open  to  everybody. 

It  is  true  that  a  private  company  can  come 
along  and  say,  "We  give  better  and  cheat)er 
rates  than  those  non-profit  plans.  In  other 
words,  even  though  we,  as  a  company,  have 
to  compete  in  an  insurance  market,  and  we 
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hav«  to  make  a  profit,  we  can  still  come  along 
and  sell  policies  to  people  at  a  lower  rate/' 
This  might  be  true,  if  you  are  within  a  par- 
ticular group.  Again,  lawyers  can  usually 
get  their  health  insurance  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  average  person.  Engineers  have  one 
of  the  lowest  rates,  certainly  the  lowest  life 
insurance  rates  of  anybody  in  the  country,  so 
that  if  you  are  lucky  to  be  within  a  particular 
group,  or  a  particular  class,  you  can  get  in- 
surance at  a  lower  rate. 

But  what  we  should  do,  even  under  the 
present  principle  of  this  bill,  is  protect  the 
non-profit  plans.  For  example,  in  1964,  PSI 
opened  its  plan  to  anyone  who  wanted  to 
join,  and  as  a  result,  many  of  the  aged  and 
sick  joined,  and  PSI  lost  in  1964,  $1,800,000. 
In  so  doing,  PSI  did  a  good  public  service, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  such 
a  plan  cannot  keep  operating  under  the 
present  system. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  private  insurance 
company  that  insists  on  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  aged  or  the  sick  can  certainly  come 
along  and  sell  a  plan  to  a  certain  class. 

Even  the  insurance  people  call  it  a  group 
plan,  and  I  understand  the  hon.  Minister  says 
he  uses  that  word  "class"  because  that  is  what 
his  legal  advisers  have  told  him.  But  certainly 
in  the  insurance  trade  and  insurance  business, 
the  word  "group"  is  accepted.  I  think  the 
word  "class"  appeals  more  to  his  Tory  men- 
tality than  the  word  "group." 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  by  introducing  this  section  as 
it  is,  we  are  again  putting  the  non-profit 
operating  plans  at  a  disadvantage  to  the 
profit-making  plans,  and  secondly,  we  are 
again  putting  the  main  risk,  the  main  finan- 
cial burden,  on  those  who  can  least  aflFord  to 
pay— that  is  those  who  are  older  and  those 
who  are  sick,  because  it  is  most  difficult  for 
them  to  get  into  a  particular  plan  where  they 
have  any  particular  advantage. 

Again,  in  this  whole  legislation,  we  are 
missing  what  is  most  important  and  that  is 
to  have  a  standard  plan  right  across  the  board 
at  a  certain  basic  minimum  premium.  Once 
again  this  section  is  another  further  step  to 
entrench  the  profit-making  plans. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  move  an  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  essence  of  that 
amendment  is  that  we  should  not  allow  a 
class-risk  basis.  That  is,  in  line  5  of  subsection 
1  of  section  19,  the  word  "not"  shall  be 
inserted  between  the  words  "shall"  and  **be," 
and  also  in  line  5,  the  word  "not"  between 
the  wofds  "and"  and  "on"  shall  be  deteted 
awd  inserted  in  its  ste^d  shall  Jje  the  words 


"shall   be."   Then   subsection   1   would   read 

as  follows: 

Any  licensed  carrier  may  from  time  to  time 
but  not  more  often  than  once  in  any  12- 
month  period,  adjust  its  subscription  rates  in 
respect  of  standard  contracts  in  accordance 
with  its  normal  business  practice  but  any 
such  adjustment  shall  not  be  on  a  class- 
risk  basis  and  shall  be  on  an  individual  or 
family  basis  and  shall  in  no  event  exceed 
the  maximum  subscription  rates  for  the 
time  being  in  force. 

I  so  move. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Trotter  moves  that 
section  19  be  amended  as  follows:  The  word 
"not"  shall  be  inserted  between  the  words 
"shall"  and  "be"  in  line  5,  and  so  in  line 
5,  the  word  "not"  between  the  words  "and" 
and  "on"  shall  be  deleted  and  inserted  in  its 
stead  shall  be  the  words  "shall  be,"  so  the 
subsection  shall  read: 

Any  licensed  carrier  may  from  time  to 
time  but  not  more  often  than  once  in  any 
12-month  period  adjust  its  subscription  rates 
in  respect  of  standard  contracts  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  normal  business  practice 
but  any  such  adjustment  shall  not  be  on  a 
class-risk  basis  and  shall  be  on  an  individual 
or  family  basis  and  shall  in  no  event  exceed 
the  maximum  subscription  rates  for  the  time 
being  in  force. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  the  wording  of  the  amendment 
conveys  the  meaning  which  I  believe  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  intended.  I  am  going  to 
take  it  that  the  amendment  is  placed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  means  in  substance  that 
at  all  times  there  will  be  a  single  subscription 
rate  for  all  individuals,  a  single  subscription 
rate  for  all  families  of  two,  and  a  single  sub- 
scription rate  for  all  families  of  three  or  more, 
so  that  there  will  be  in  fact  uniform  rates  for 
individuals,  uniform  rates  for  families  of 
two  and  uniform  rates  for  all  families  of 
three  or  more.  We  will  then  get  away  from 
this  invidious  distinction  between  the  health 
risk  of  various  individuals  in  our  community 
and  their  having  to  pay  different  premium; 
subscription   rates. 

The  other  item  which  I  would  comment  on, 
and  which  is  not  included  in  this  amendment, 
is  that  this  section  provides^  that  the  licensed 
carrier  itself  may  change  that  subscriptioii 
rate  every  12  months  without  the  approval 
of  anybody  at  all,  without  anybody  sug- 
gesting to  him  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 
dhangQ  it  or  that  tjie  change  Is  not  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  would  be  our 
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wish  the  the  government  would  consider,  of 
its  own  voHtion,  to  provide  at  least  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section  that  any  such 
changes  should  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  With- 
out those  words,  it  simply  reinforces  the  con- 
clusion which  we  have  been  driven  to,  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  not  prepared  in  any  way 
at  any  time  to  interfere  with  the  activities 
of  licensed  carriers. 

My  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine, has  conclusively  shown  to  this  House 
that  there  is  going  to  be  one  maximum  sub- 
scription rate  for  each  of  those  three  groups 
that  I  have  spoken  about,  and  that  that  rate  is 
going  to  l)e  so  high  that  in  fact  it  is  not 
going  to  impede,  in  any  way,  the  area  within 
which  the  licensed  carrier  may,  in  its  own 
discretion,  from  time  to  time,  every  year  if  it 
chooses  to  do  so,  change  the  subscription  rate. 

For  that  reason,  if  my  interpretation  of  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
is  correct,  we  will  vote  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  this.  I  hope  that  every  hon. 
member  of  the  Opposition  will  vote  against 
the  amendment  if  it  means  what  I  read  it  to 
mean.  This  amendment  would  really  give  rise 
to  a  jungle,  nothing  else,  because  it  would 
mean  that  any  carrier  could  charge  every 
family  a  different  premium  structure.  I  think 
I  am  quite  certain  the  hon.  member  does  not 
mean  that. 

This  means  that  no  insurance  carrier  can 
alter  a  premium  unless  he  does  it  on  a  class 
risk;  he  cannot  single  out  one  individual  be- 
cause of  occupation  or  because  of  certain 
other  reasons  and  put  up  his  premium  with- 
out involving  the  whole  of  the  class.  The  way 
the  hon.  member  has  worded  his  amendment, 
it  looks  as  if  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
do  that,  but  they  are  to  pick  out  each 
individual  and  therefore  apply  whatever 
premium  structure  within  the  maximum  they 
like  to  each  individual. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  suggested 
that  we  should  make  all  changes  in  premium 
structure  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
department  has  no  authority  to  do  that  or  to 
recommend  that,  because  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill— and  this  is  the  only  insurance  bill 
outside  of  the  hospital  plan  that  we  have 
anything  to  do  with— we  only  have  right  of 
control  over  the  maximum  premium  for  the 
standard  contract. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  would  like  you  to  assume 
control. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  control  over  general  insurance. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  clarify 
that.  The  idea  of  the  amendment  was  that 
we  wanted  to  do  away  with  this  class-risk 
basis,  the  fact  that  a  private  insurance  com- 
pany, even  under  this  scheme,  could  cause  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. 

For  example,  even  today  it  is  possible  for 
an  individual  or  a  family  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  join  PSI.  This  is  what  I  had  in 
mind.  PSI  has  a  certain  standard  rate.  There 
are  also  those  schemes  where  a  private 
insurance  company  can  set  up  a  class  group, 
such  as  lawyers  or  engineers,  and  it  can  cer- 
tainly undersell  PSI  imder  certain  circum- 
stances. I  realize  this  section  has  to  operate 
on  the  principle  that  the  private  insurance 
companies  are  going  to  exist,  which  principle 
I  do  not  like  but  we  are  bound  by  it  and 
that  has  been  decided  by  this  House.  Under 
these  subsections  we  then  must  try  to  change 
the  Act  so  that  first  of  all  we  can  have  a 
standard  plan  across  the  province,  and  then 
also,  if  that  fails,  where  these  various  groups, 
whether  profit  or  non-profit,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  insurance,  we  do  not  wish  to 
put  the  non-profit  schemes  at  a  disadvantage, 
which  this  section  as  the  government  has  it, 
makes  it  read. 

But  I  completely  agree  with  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  said.  What  we 
need  in  this  province  is  a  standard  plan  with 
a  standard  rate  right  across  the  board  so  that 
the  expense  of  those  who  are  the  most  sickly 
and  the  most  aged  is  borne  by  the  population 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's explanations  of  why  these  amendments 
we  propose  should  not  be  adopted  always 
require  a  little  clarification  because  they 
usually  succeed  in  confusing  the  issue.  I  may 
say  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are 
not  voting  for  the  specific  words  contained  in 
any  proposed  amendment,  we  are  voting  for 
or  against  the  principles  in  them.  The  govern- 
ment has  all  sorts  of  qualified  draftsmen  who 
can  straighten  out  any  drafting  problems  if 
the  words  do  not  exactly  carry  out  the  in- 
tention as  expressed  by  the  member  mov- 
ing the  amendment.  I  think  that  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  at  all.  The  important  thing 
is  to  vote  on  the  principle  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  as  we  understand  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  member's  amendment,  we  think  it 
is  sound  and  we  will  vote  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions on  the  hon.  Minister's  comments  with 
regard   to    the   freedom    of   action    given   to 
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licensed  carriers  to  change  their  rates  once 
every  12  months  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  hon.  Minister  says  that  he  has  no  power 
to  alter  that  situation;  of  course  he  has  no 
power,  but  we  are  in  the  process  of  making 
a  law.  We  can  change  the  law  so  that  he  will 
have  the  power;  that  is  our  proposition.  He 
seems  to  want  to  be  in  a  position  of  being 
powerless  vis-a-vis  insurance  companies.  That 
is  the  import  of  the  last  dozen  clauses  we  have 
dealt  with  in  this  bill,  that  the  insurance 
companies  and  their  representatives  will  have 
the  power  and  the  hon.  Minister  will  have 
the  excuse  that  he  could  not  do  anything 
about  it. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): How  can  you  get  so  mad  at  your- 
self so  fast— no  one's  mad  at  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  an  inane  inter- 
jection! 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  can  recognize  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  when 
he  puts  his  mind  to  it,  can  be  a  master  of 
inanity— if  nothing  else.  He  apparently  is  not 
interested  in  the  bill.  I  can  understand  it; 
I  would  think  that  he  would  want  to  remove 
himself  as  far  from  it  as  possible.  It  seems 
that  very  few  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
government  side  of  the  House  are  really  very 
interested  in  trying  to  present  any  justification 
for  this  bill.  The- 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  are  not  interested 
in  obstruction! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  know  your  attitude. 
The  trouble  is  that  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
give  the  people  any  medical  insurance,  and 
we  are  interested  in  getting  them  medical 
insurance.  That  is  why  we  are  making  an 
eflFort  to  make  even  minor  improvements  in 
what  is  essentially  a  bad  bill.  We  can  see  that 
it  is  a  difficult  effort.  We  are  facing  people 
with  closed  minds.  Indeed,  they  are  minds 
that  never  were  open  at  any  time;  they  are 
people  who  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  and 
who  do  not— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  We  might  listen  to  you  if  you 
made  your  language  acceptable. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  my  language  is  quite 
acceptable. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  it  is  not,  and 
what  you  are  saying  now  is  quite  incorrect. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  suggesting  that  any- 
thing I  have  said  is  not  correct? 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  suggest  that  a  good  many 
of  those  gentlemen  over  there  have  never 
given  any  consideration  to  what  is  in  this 
bill.  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  would 
go  along  with  the  totally  unacceptable  prin- 
ciples that  are  in  it,  and  the  only  explanation 
I  can  see  is  that  they  really  do  not  know 
what  is  in  it.  Their  silence  indicated  that 
they  are  not  much  interested. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  of  the  member  for  Parkdale  say 
"aye." 

All  opposed,  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  please 
stand. 

All  those  opposed,  please  stand. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  25,  the  "nays"  51. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  is  lost 
and  section  19  forms  part  of  the  bill. 

On  section  20: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr,  Chairman,  on  section 
20,  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary sections  in  the  whole  of  the  bill 
and  I  suggest,  sir,  that  it  defies  every 
principle  of  democratic  government.  Surely 
within  government  there  is  a  responsibility 
by  the  Treasury  benches  to  have  some  control 
over  finances,  and  here  we  have  a  situation 
where  there  is  almost  a  blank  cheque  to  the 
doctors. 

All  of  us  respect  the  practice  of  medicine, 
but  all  of  us  realize  that  people  are  human 
and  fallible,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
because  there  is  one  doctor  in  this  Legisla- 
ture—the hon.  Minister  of  Health— and  I  was 
surprised  that  he  had  emphasized  profit  in 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  and  had  re- 
asserted that  he  was  for  the  principle  of 
profit  in  health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  certainly  did.  When 
we  were  talking  on  the  bill  you  said  you 
were  all  for  insurance  companies  and  what 
was  wrong  with  them  making  profits  on  this 
health  scheme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  never  said  any  such 
thing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  can  quote  from 
Hansard. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  told  you  time 
and  time  again  I  do  not  care  whether  they 
make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  mentioned  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  connection  with  the  insur- 
ance companies  in  health  services  making 
profit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  never  said  such  a 
thing;  find  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will,  sir,  and  I  will  quote 
this  to  you.  But  I  am  saying  that  if  you  did 
not  say  that,  you  are  certainly  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  it  in  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Ah,  you  would  like 
me  to  have  said  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  I  would  not.  It  is 
the  last  thing  I  would  like  you  to  have  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  You  would  like  to  get 
me  to  say  it  all  wrong. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  hate  to  see  the  clay  feet 
that  have  been  exposed  on  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health.  I  told  him  once  before,  there 
was  a  day  when  I  looked  on  him  as  a  radical 
reformer, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  not  your  type  of 
reformation!  We  are  reformers  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Some  of  his  statements, 
as  I  say,  have  shown  his  feet  of  clay. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  thought  one  time  that 
he  was  on  a  white  charger,  steady  in  the 
saddle  and  pushing  this  government 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  am  always  un- 
comfortable on  a  horse. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Do  you  know  what  has 
happened  to  you,  and  I  say  this  before  the 
Chairman  leaves,  with  his  biblical  back- 
ground, you  remind  me  a  little  bit  of 
Absalom— 

An  hon.  member:  Do  not  bring  religion 
into  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Absalom  w.is  hung  by  his 
hair  as  he  travelled  through  the  forest,  and 
I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  you  have  abdicated 
the  responsiblity  you  have  in  this  section. 
You  have  given  a  blank  cheque  to  the 
doctors.  How  can  you  possibly  estimate 
your  costs?   Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 


for  your  silence  on  this.  As  a  Scottish  man 
with  a  Scottish  background,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  would  be  the  one  thing  you 
would  be  coming  out  with— the  cost  of  this, 
the  cost  of  premiums,  and  so  on.  There  is 
still  a  blur  about  all  that.  How  can  the 
other  carriers  possibly  estimate  the  costs? 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent,  nothing  what- 
soever to  prevent  the  Ontario  medical  associ- 
ation from  doubling  or  tripling  the  doctors' 
fee  schedule  on  May  31,  1966.  And  you  may 
say  they  would  never  do  it!  I  come  back  to 
the  point  again  that  they  increased  it— 10  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent,  as  I  understand— in  the 
past  year.  Some  people  have  said,  and  I  am 
sure  this  is  unfair  to  them,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  increased  the  fees  was  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Hagey  commission— 

An  hon.  member:  Straighten  that  out,  it 
was  the  OMA. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —and  because  of  your  bill 
coming  in.  I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  this 
creates  a  very  real  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  you  have  another 
amendment? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes.  I  am  trying  to  think 
of  some  analogy  to  this.  If  the  government 
were  to  pass,  for  example,  a  bill  saying  that 
1,000,000  people  can  be  provided  with  tele- 
vision sets  and  then  it  said  to  the  television 
operators  or  the  people  who  fix  television 
sets,  "You  fellows  go  out  and  you  have 
carte  blanche  to  fix  these  sets  all  over  the 
place.  As  for  the  fees  you  will  charge,  we 
will  pay  the  fees  for  the  1,000,000  people, 
and  you  can  raise  the  fees  when  you  want 
to  with  no  advisory  board  to  check  on  it. 
Just  you  go  ahead  on  it,"  would  you  not 
consider  that  irresponsibility?  It  is  because 
of  this,  because  of  the  carte  blanche  to  the 
people  who  are  going  to  be  carrying  through 
on  this  bill  that  they  can  raise  fees  to  what- 
ever they  want  at  any  time,  that  I  move 
that  section  20  be  amended  by  adding  sub- 
section (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

No  increase  in  fees  at  any  time  will  be 

enforced    until    approved    by   the   medical 

services   insurance   council. 

May  I  say,  sir,  that  if,  as  we  had  hoped  in 
the  previous  amendment,  the  medical  serv- 
ices insurance  council  had  had  some  of  the 
representation  as  suggested  in  a  previous 
amendment,  I  would  still  have  a  greater 
feeling  of  security  that  there  could  then  be  an 
examination  and  a  justification  for  any  raise 
in  fees  which  might  tak^  place.   But  becau^ 
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that  has  been  lost,  we  still  make  a  last-ditch 
stand  in  the  hope  that  this  amendment  might 
come  through.  I  argue  with  the  hon.  Minister 
on  this  and  I  suggest  to  him  as  a  reasonable 
man,  taking  the  example  of  the  TV  operator, 
that  he  knows  that  is  wrong  and  surely  he 
realizes  that  in  this  section  it  must  have 
been  an  omission  on  his  part.  I  am  sure  he 
can  see  the  necessity  for  the  amendment 
which  I  propose. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
attempting  to  adapt  what  I  would  hke  to 
have  presented  to  the  House  to  what  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  moved. 
He  has,  in  his  way,  incorporated  two  of  the 
three  points  that  I  wanted  to  make,  and 
with  that  amendment,  presumably  I  will  have 
to  rest  content.  I  have  a  third  point  that  I 
would  like  to  suggest  in  a  moment  in  the 
hope  that  perhaps  he  can  incorporate  it, 
since  our  rules  permit  of  only  one  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  through  this  bill 
I  have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  which  is 
the  worst  section,  because  one  is  almost  in- 
clined to  purple  passages  in  talking  about 
some  of  them  in  terms  of  their  effect.  But  in 
my  view  this  is  the  worst  of  the  whole  lot, 
not  only  for  the  reasons  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  presented  in  that  it  makes 
a  travesty  of  all  of  the  normal  controls  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money,  but  for 
two  or  three  other  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  tlie  bill  states,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  schedule  of  fees  will  be  the 
schedule  of  fees  at  the  time  the  bill  goes  into 
effect.  He  has  intimated  to  us  on  another 
occasion  that  it  is  likely  to  be  July  1,  1966. 
In  other  words,  you  have  an  open  invitation 
here  for  another  increase  in  fees,  and  do  not 
have  any  illusions  it  may  well  come. 

An  hon.  member:   He  wants  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Indeed,  he  is  asking  for 
it.  It  is  an  invitation  for  another  increase 
in  the  OMA  schedule  of  fees  between  now 
and  July  1,  1966,  if  this  is  the  time  that  the 
bill  is  to  go  into  effect.  That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  that  this  bill  is  now 
going  to  increase  the  payment  to  the  doctors 
—at  least  those  who  are  in  PSI,  if  not  in  some 
of  the  insurance  companies— to  100  per  cent 
of  the  OMA  schedule  of  fees  rather  than  90 
per  cent.  On  what  basis  any  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  particularly  a  man  who  is  a 
medical  doctor  and  is  almost  in  a  position  of 
conflict  of  interests  vis-a-vis  his  colleagues  in 
the  profession,  can  come  into  this  House  and 
say  that  what  the  doctors  themselves  have 
been  content  with— a  90  per  cent  payment  on 
the  OMA  schedule  of  fees— is  going  to  be 


increased  so  that  out  of  the  public  Treasury 
he  places  $10  million  in  addition  to  their 
already  highest  incomes  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  I  do  not  know. 

The  latest  annual  report  of  PSI— actually  it 
is  1963,  there  may  be  a  1964  figure— indicates 
$52  million  was  paid  to  the  doctors  out  of 
PSI  and  this  is  on  the  basis  of  an  85  per  cent 
OMA  schedule  of  fees.  Now  it  is  going  to 
100  per  cent,  so  that  you  hand  them  now 
something  in  excess  of  $60  million.  The  figure 
for  1964  and  1965  is  likely  to  be  up  at  $65 
million  or  $70  million,  because  there  has 
been  this  kind  of  an  increase. 

I  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  how  can  he  justify 
this  kind  of  thing?  How  can  he  justify  in  con- 
junction with  this  the  fact  that  250,000 
people  are  on  medical  welfare  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  to  whom  this  government,  through 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has 
been  paying  a  nominal  amount— $1.25  a 
month,  $15  a  year,  a  total  outlay  of  approxi- 
mately $2  million?  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Hagey  report,  they  pay  doctors  for  precisely 
the  same  services,  no  more  work  at  all.  If 
this  bill  covers  these  people  who  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  to  be  on  medical  wel- 
fare, the  doctors'  income  will  jump,  from  this 
area  alone,  from  approximately  $2  million  to 
$12.9  million.  In  other  words,  once  again  out 
of  the  public  Treasury,  you  are  going  to  dip 
in  and  hand  to  the  doctors  an  extra  $10 
million. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
increase  is  a  gratuitous  handout  from  the 
public  Treasury  to  a  profession  which  is  now 
the  highest  paid  profession.  I  have  said  many 
times— I  have  no  objection  to  it  being  the 
highest  paid  profession— I  know  of  no  other 
profession  that  deserves  to  be  the  highest 
paid  profession  in  view  of  its  contribution  to 
human  needs— but  the  proposition  is  that  the 
doctors  are  now  receiving  on  an  average  in 
excess  of  $19,000  a  year,  yet  we  should 
dip  into  the  public  Treasury  and  hand  them 
on  a  silver  platter,  overnight,  for  precisely 
the  same  work,  something  in  excess  of  $20 
millon  more.  If  this  is  a  Scotsman  I  am  talk- 
ing to,  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  renegade 
Scotsman  he  is,  because  he  certainly  is  not 
protecting  the  public  Treasury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  You  are  using  dirty 
adjectives. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  using  them  in  refer- 
ence to  what  I  thought  was  one  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  Scot.  He  would  guard  not  only 
his  own  money,  but  particularly,  when  he 
holds  it  in  the  position  of  trust,  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  the  public's  money. 
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What  justification,   1   ask  the  hon.   Minister, 
what  conceivable  justification— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  heard  you  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  conceivable  justifica- 
tion can  he  give  to  this  House  for  altering 
existing  procedures  so  that  he  hands  to  the 
doctors  tliat  amount  more  of  money?  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  very  good  reason  as  to 
why  in  PS  I  they  fixed  the  figure  at  85  per 
cent,  very  good  reason. 

An  hon.  member:  Ninety  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  90  per  cent  or  85  per 
cent,  whichever  figure  it  happens  to  be  at  the 
time.  The  very  good  reason  is  that  if  you 
have  paid  all  of  your  bills  and  you  have  no 
poor  bills  that  you  have  to  chase,  or  none 
that  are  not  going  to  be  paid  at  all,  you  will 
end  up  with  as  much  money  in  pocket  as 
though  you  were  getting  100  per  cent  from 
those  who  pay  and  do  not  get  from  some 
other,  if  I  may  use  this  horrible  term,  bad 
risk  from  the  doctor's  point  of  view.  There  is 
justification  for  the  85  per  cent  or  90  per  cent, 
which  varies  in  various  jurisdictions. 

This  government  not  only  is  solicitous  to 
the  insurance  company,  but  it  is  solicitous 
to  the  medical  profession.  In  fact,  months  ago, 
when  the  Hagey  report  came  down,  this  is 
what  the  Globe  and  Mail  said,  the  government 
is  far  more  interested  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  insurance  companies  and  the  medical 
profession  than  they  are  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  This 
was  their  reference  to  the  Hagey  report,  and 
I  hope  after  the  revelations  of  the  last  few 
days,  as  we  go  through  this  clause  by  clause, 
that  the  Globe  and  Mail  will  be  reconvinced 
that  this  bill  is  subject  to  exactly  the  same 
criticism  as  the  criticism  they  attributed  to  the 
Hagey  report  when  it  came  down. 

Now  there  is  a  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  just  makes  a  shambles  of  the  whole  gov- 
ernment's alleged  approach  on  maximum 
premiums.  When  we  were  talking  a  few 
moments  ago  the  hon.  Minister  stated  that 
income  must  match  outgo.  That  is  sensible, 
but  will  the  hon.  Minister  tell  this  House 
how  he  is  going  to  make  income  match  outgo? 
He  has  set  down  in  this  section,  that  the 
OMA  schedule  of  fees  shall  be  whatever  is  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  bill  comes  into  effect 
and  it  will  remain  that  way  for  two  years. 
Beyond  that,  the  OMA  regains  complete 
freedom  to  change  its  fees  whenever  it  wishes 
without  negotiating  with  anybody. 

Now  how  is  the  government  going  to  fix 
maximums  —  maximum     premiums     that    are 


meaningful— when  the  doctors  are  going  to  be 
able  to  increase  their  schedule  of  fees  and  in 
effect  raid  the  Treasury,  deplete  the  funds,  so 
that  the  income  will  not  be  able  to  match 
your  outgo?  You  have  actually  no  control 
over  it  at  all. 

1  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
is  one  organization  in  this  country  which  has 
shown  that  it  is  rutliless  in  terms  of  looking 
after  its  own  interests,  it  is  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Somebody  at  one  time  commented 
that  they  act  just  like  the  teamsters.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  public  opinion  was  rather 
critical  of  the  teamsters  in  their  actions  in 
protecting  their  own  interests,  and  this  is 
what  the  medical  profession  has  done.  They 
did  it  in  Saskatchewan  and  some  hon.  mem- 
bers cheered  for  an  action  of  which  they 
should  have  been  ashamed.  I  expect  maybe 
they  learned  their  lesson  and  they  will  never 
resort  to  it  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  brought  in 
says  that  any  fee  schedule  change  will  have 
to  be  subject  to  the  medical  coimcil.  This  is 
an  alternative  way  of  meeting  the  proposition 
that  is  now  in  the  bill,  namely,  that  it  will 
be  whatever  happens  to  be  the  schedule 
of  the  fees  when  the  bill  comes  into  effect. 
Quite  frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  it  set  as  the 
schedule  of  iPees  as  of  June  1,  1965.  Why 
should  this  House,  under  the  leadership  of 
this  government,  in  effect,  invite  the  OMA  to 
introduce  another  increase  in  fees  before  the 
medical  council  is  set  up?  This  is  what  they 
have  done  in  effect. 

Also,  presumably,  under  the  amendment 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  in- 
troduced they  will  not  have  freedom  to  do  as 
they  please  after  the  two  years  without 
negotiating  with  anybody.  It  will  have  to  be 
okayed  by  the  medical  services  council,  so 
that  in  a  fashion  the  two  points  that  I  have 
in  mind  have  been  met  by  what  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  stated. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  one  that  has  not 
been  met,  and  that  is:  Why,  when  the  doctors 
are  going  to  be  paid  out  of  this  fund,  should 
you  pay  100  per  cent  of  the  schedule  of 
OMA  fees,  when  they  themselves  have  not 
followed  this  practice  in  their  own  plan,  PSI, 
up  until  now?  Why  should  you  have  this 
additional  handout  of  the  public  Treasury? 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  in  the  fashion  that  has  been 
followed  on  a  number  of  times  to  keep  within 
the  rules  of  our  House,  would  add  to  his 
amendment  that  the  payment  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  85  per  cent,  rather  than  the 
100  per  cent  OMA  schedule  of  fees?  I  am 
sorry,  90  per  cent! 
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Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
concur  completely  with  the  amendment  that 
you  make  on  this.  I  have  been  looking  again 
just  at  PS  I  rates  and  I  talked  to  people 
previously  about  why  these  rates  are  so  high. 
Again  I  re-emphasize  that  to  a  large  extent 
it  has  been  because  of  the  sudden  change 
of  schedule  of  fees  by  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  and  the  OMA. 

May  I  say  also,  to  the  hon.  Minister,  if  he 
read  Joan  Hollobon's  articles  as  thoroughly 
as  I  am  sure  he  has,  he  knows  that  doctors 
can  be  as  fallible  as  anyone  else;  and  he  has 
read  where  one  doctor  had  made  $80,000. 
I  was  talking  to  someone  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  someone  connected  with  the  medical 
profession,  in  fact  a  doctor  himself,  and  he 
told  me  that  in  Toronto  there  are  200  doctors 
who  are  making  over  $100,000  a  year. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  you  did  say  that 
you  had  no  worries  about  profit  being  made 
in  connection  with  health.  I  want  to  quote 
to  you  your  remarks  on  this.  This  is  on  page 
3529.  Here  is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
giving  carte  blanche  to  the  doctors.  This  is 
the  kind  of  philosophy  he  has  and  I  quote 
him: 

I   really   cannot   become   worried   about 

whether  the  insurance  companies  make  a 

profit  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  an  entirely 
different  thing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  are  referring  to  health 
services  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  care  if  they  do  not  make  a  profit.  I  have 
no  interest  in  their  profit.  I  said  this  in  the 
context  of  stating  to  the  House  that  the 
indemnity  carriers  have  undersold  the  non- 
profit plans.  If  they  did  that  and  still  made  a 
profit  then  I  think  they  deserve  to  do  busi- 
ness, because  the  non-profit  plan,  as  has  been 
rightly  accepted  by  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition,  is  the  plan  to  be  advocated  for 
our  people;  if  they  can  buy  it  more  cheaply 
than  that,  more  power  to  them. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  suggest,  sir,  that 
if  you  are  concerned  about  people  buying 
health  coverage  more  cheaply,  then  you 
should  have  read  that  Hall  commission  far 
more    thoroughly. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
said  he  has  an  abhorrence  of  Saskatchewan; 
you  should  have  checked  that  emotion  and 
looked  at  Saskatchewan  and  looked  at  the 
fee  of  $24  in  comparison  with  the  fee  you 
are   contemplating. 


All  right,  I  am  repeating  this  and  repeating 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  it  is  not,  that  is 
only  a  part  of  it! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well  what  are  you  doing? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  suggesting 
in  this  bill  that  by  the  payment  of  $178 
—or  it  could  be  $200,  we  do  not  know— you 
are  suggesting  the  people  will  get  complete 
health  coverage?  There  are  great  gaps  in  your 
whole  approach,  great  gaps  in  connection 
with  health  coverage  that  they  pay  for,  and 
still  they  have  to  pay  for  hospital  services. 
There  are  a  number  of  areas  where,  by  com- 
pulsion—let me  emphasize  that— I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  contribute  through  my  taxes  to 
pay  for  research,  to  pay  for  hospitals.  The 
premiums  alone  do  not  pay.  I  am  proud  to 
pay  for  a  number  of  the  research  advances 
and  I  have  to  pay  for  it.  I  hate  this  hypocrisy 
of  saying  that  there  is  no  compulsion  in  con- 
nection  with  health. 

I  simply  say  to  you  that  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  new  party 
has  said.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I 
realize  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  which 
is  the  worst  section  in  this  ridiculously  weak 
Act,  but  I  suggest  this  one  is. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Eglinton. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  sug- 
gested that  there  has  been  a  doctor  who  has 
earned  some  $80,000  yearly.  He  has  referred 
to  some  doctors  in  the  Toronto  area  that 
have  earned  over  $100,000  yearly;  he  did  not 
tell  the  House  whether  it  was  on  the  basis  of 
the  OMA  scale  or  not.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  by  having  a  schedule  we  are 
restricting  the  doctors. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  are  the  highest  paid 
group  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Yes.  Of  11,000  doctors  that  we 
have  in  the  province,  8,000  of  them  now 
operate  under  the  OMA  schedule  and  3,000 
operate  beyond  the  OMA  schedule  and  with- 
out it.  What  we  are  doing  is  saying  to  them 
that  if  they  want  to  come  in  and  operate 
under  this  plan,  they  must  adhere  to  a 
schedule. 

Mr.  Thompson:  He  made  them  change  the 
schedule. 

Mr.  Reilly:  They  changed  it.  Two  years 
from  now  you  suggest  perhaps  there  could 
be  a  change.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that, 
if  there  is  a  change  two  years  from  now, 
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what  would  actually  happen  is  that  there 
would  be  an  outcry  for  a  public,  universal, 
compulsory  scheme  throughout  the  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  assure  the  hon.  member 
for  Eglinton,  who  is  a  very  fair  man,  that 
the  word  that  they  had  changed  it  in  the 
last  year— they  raised  it  20  per  cent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  has  suggested 
that  perhaps  we  should  continue  to  serve  the 
people  who  are  on  welfare  on  the  basis  that 
we  have  done  formerly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Reilly:  He  has  suggested  it;  he  did 
not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  but  he  has 
suggested  that  they  now  receive  somewhere 
between  $2  million  and  $3  million,  and  under 
this  proposal,  they  will  receive  between 
$11  million  and  $12  million.  Now  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  House,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
perhaps  the  treatment  they  received  formerly 
was  not  as  complete— not  nearly  as  complete 
a  service,  as  what  they  are  going  to  receive 
under  a  universal  scheme  such  as  provided 
here. 

Surely  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  not  suggesting  that  people 
should  come  with  their  hands  out,  and  ask 
that  people  should  give  of  their  skilled 
services  at  a  lower  rate.  Surely  the  profes- 
sional men  are  entitled  to  the  rate,  whatever 
the  rate  may  be,  whether  they  are  dealing 
with  people  on  welfare  or  people  who  are 
receiving  large  amounts  of  money  for  their 
services. 

Surely  the  New  Democratic  Party  leader 
will  agree  with  me,  and  with  other  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  a  lesser  service  because  they 
happen  to  be  on  welfare- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  framework  of  the 
right  kind  of  Medicare  policy,  your  argument 
would  be  right,  but  not  with  this  patchwork 
plan. 

Mr.  Reilly:  —and  on  all  services.  So  under 
the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
reason  I  rose  to  my  feet  was  because  I  heard 
one  of  the  hon.  members  here  say  that 
perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  had  some  conflict 
of  interests  and  I  thought  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  nobody  in  this  House  could 
associate  me  with  a  conflict  of  interests  in  the 
interests  of  the  medical  or  insurance  business. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  say  this,  that  perhaps  nobody 
has  done  more  for  the  doctors  and  for  the 
insurance  companies  than  the  hon.  members 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party.  They  say  that 
we  have  created  a  bonanza  for  them.  It  has 
been  done  through  the  aid  of  the  New 
Democratic   Party. 

Interjections  by  hon.  memebrs. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury)  How  do  you 
explain  that? 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
asked  me  to  explain  it  and  I  would  be 
delighted  to.  In  1950  I  think  we  had  25  per 
cent  of  the  people  here  who  were  covered 
by  some  kind  of  surgical  or  medical  insur- 
ance. By  1962  we  had  75  per  cent  of  the 
people  covered.  This  was  brought  about 
because  of  creating  a  need  in  the  minds  of 
people  that  they  should  be  covered  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  insurance;  and  in 
this  way  members  of  the  NDP  have  con- 
tributed, innocently  or  intentionally— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  shall  be  delighted  to  relay 
those  remarks  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young:  When  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  says  to  include  us,  I  cannot  help 
but  think  back  to  his  statement  a  few  minutes 
ago  about  Absalom  who  rode  through  the 
forest  and  got  caught  up  in  his  hair,  because 
this  is  the  only  Liberal  Party  in  Canada 
which  is  talking  in  these  terms  today  and  so 
the  horse  of  the  Liberal  Party  has  gone  out 
from  under  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  he  is  hanging  there.  However,  we  are 
glad  to  see  him  hanging  there,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  him  working  in  this  way. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  this  section 
20  is  concerned,  it  is  the  culmination,  I 
think,  of  the  slickest  operation  that  the 
doctors  of  Ontario  have  ever  performed,  and 
today,  as  they  are  scrubbing  up  after  that 
operation,  they  are  rubbing  their  hands  in 
glee  at  the  way  they  have  been  able  to  use 
their  scalpels  and  implant  into  the  mind  of 
the  hon.  Minister  and  the  hon.  members  of 
the  Treasury  benches  the  idea  that  they 
should  have  100  per  cent  of  their  schedule 
fees  all  along  the  line. 

I  say  this  is  the  slickest  operation  because 
I  do  not  think  that  the  general  practitioners 
across  the  board  have  ever  thought  that  they 
wanted  that.  I  talked  to  a  good  many  of  my 
doctor  friends  and  they  would  be  quite  happy 
to    continue    the    scale    that    PSI    is    paying. 
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Even  today  they  still  have  to  do  quite  a  bit 
of  charity  work,  work  for  which  they  get  no 
pay.  People  come  in  in  good  faith,  who  are 
not  covered  by  insurance  or  PS  I,  and  the 
doctor  sends  the  bill  and  he  just  does  not  get 
paid.  He  has  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
collection  agency  and  the  agency  has  expense 
and  trouble  and  bother.  It  means  that  if  this 
plan  comes  in  and  they  get  all  their  bills  paid, 
it  will  cut  down  their  expense,  and  so  they 
would  be  quite  happy  to  have  the  bills  pro 
rated,  as  they  are  pro  rated  today. 

One  of  my  doctor  friends  told  me  the  other 
night  about  a  payment  on  account  from  the 
medical  welfare  fund.  He  was  getting  85 
per  cent  of  his  fee  for  work  which  he  had 
done  and  he  felt  he  was  doing  pretty  well  and 
was  rather  pleased  with  the  kind  of  service 
that  he  was  getting  through  that  fund.  But 
these  people  now  are  going  to  be  transferred 
to  the  so-called  "free"  section  of  the  plan 
and  the  100  per  cent  is  coming  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  does  not  seem  to  be 
commonsense  for  us  to  pass  legislation  which 
puts  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the  100  per 
cent,  because  I  do  not  think  that  most  of  the 
doctors  themselves  would  ask  for  this.  There 
is  no  question  that  if  the  hon.  Minister  went 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Ontario  medical 
association  and  said  that  he  was  willing  to 
pay  them  85  per  cent  of  scale,  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  this. 

I  would  hope  that  some  bargaining  may 
be  done  in  the  future  in  this  respect.  Perhaps 
some  of  it  may  be  done  by  the  hon.  Minister, 
and  certainly  it  will  be  done  by  industry 
and  by  the  other  plans  of  this  nature.  But 
to  enshrine  in  legislation  this  kind  of  scale, 
seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  uncalled  for 
and  the  kind  of  thing  this  Legislature  should 
not  be  guilty  of  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  supported  by  this  House  and 
that  certainly  the  fee  schedule  in  operation 
now  should  be  adopted  as  the  one  which  is 
going  to  be  carried  through— for  at  least  the 
first  two  years— and  that  the  85  per  cent 
feature  be  incorporated  into  the  legislation. 
As  I  said  before,  1  do  not  think  there  is  going 
to  be  any  great  objection  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  doctors  if  this  is  done. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  perhaps  he  will  correct  me  if  1  am 
wrong,  it  proposes  to  place  the  earnings  of 
the  medical  profession  under  the  control  of 
a  government  agency.  For  my  own  informa- 
tion,   I   would   be   interested   to   know  what 


other  major  groups  outside  the  public  service 
have  their  income  controlled  by  a  govern- 
ment agency.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would 
be  substantially  placing  the  doctors  in  a 
position  different  from  other  members  of  oiur 
community,  and  a  position  which  might  be 
regarded  as  intolerable. 

So  far  as  the  points  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  are  concerned,  I 
suspect  that  the  Ontario  medical  association 
will  be  quite  prudent  in  the  determination 
of  its  fee  schedule  in  the  future  because  I 
think  it  would  recognize  that  if  it  was  not, 
it  might  bring  many  of  the  carriers,  both 
private  and  doctor-sponsored  and  commer- 
cial, into  economic  chaos  and  ruin,  which 
would  put  its  own  profession  very  much  more 
quickly  under  the  direct  gun  of  this  Legis- 
lature. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview,  who  now  has  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  attached  by  the 
hair  to  his  particular  limb,  will  not  saw  it 
off. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  through 
you,  has  the  medical  profession  of  this  prov- 
ince requested  that  after  this  plan  comes 
into  effect,  they  be  paid  100  per  cent  of  the 
fees,  whereas  at  the  present  time  they  are 
only  paid  90  per  cent  through  PSI?  Have 
they  requested  this? 

If  they  have,  and  held  a  stone  over  the 
hon.  Minister's  head,  I  could  see  where  he 
would  be  willing  to  attempt  to  fight  this  legis- 
lation through  this  Legislature.  But  if  they 
have  not  requested,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  they  have,  then  I  would  say  that  there  is 
no  conceivable  excuse  why  this  government 
should  take  money  from  the  taxpayers  of  this 
province  and  give  it  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, who  already  are  the  highest-paid  pro- 
fession in  this  province.  Like  other  hon. 
members  in  this  Legislature,  I  have  no 
quarrel  as  to  why  they  should  not  be  the 
highest,  because  I  think  that  they  do  a 
wonderful  duty  to  mankind  as  a  whole,  but, 
on  the  other  hand  they  have  been  quite  con- 
tent up  to  the  moment  in  getting  90  per  cent 
of  the  fees  as  laid  down  in  PSI.  Why  all  of 
a  sudden  the  taxpayers  of  this  province 
should  have  to  pay  an  additional  10  per  cent 
through  the  grace  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  of  this  province  is  absolutely  beyond 
me.  Last  year,  as  I  understand  it,  approxi- 
mately $50  million  was  paid  out  by  PSI  to 
the  doctors  of  this  province  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  this  afternoon  suggested 
that  $55  million  be  given  to  them  instead  of 
the  $50  million. 
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This  may  be  all  right  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  where  you  talk  in  big  figures  and 
big  incomes  are  made,  but  I  appeal  to  the 
rural  members  of  the  Conservative  Party 
—I  appeal  to  members,  for  example,  like 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  South  (Mr. 
Olde),  who  comes  from  a  rural  area,  or  the 
hon.  member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  McNeil),  or 
many  of  the  rest  here.  When  you  go  back 
to  your  small  towns  and  villages,  where  the 
doctor  is  already  making  $20,000  or  $25,000 
a  year  and  is  a  highly  respected  citizen  of 
that  area,  say  to  the  people  that  you  repre- 
sent, "They  have  not  even  asked  for  an 
additional  ten  per  cent  of  the  fees,  but  we, 
the  Conservative  government  of  this  prov- 
ince, are  going  to  give  it  to  them,  the  poor 
medical  profession.  Why,  my  goodness,  we 
should  cry  for  them." 

They  are  making  more  money  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with  now,  but  this 
Minister  of  Health  and  this  government  is 
going  to  take  the  money,  particularly  in  these 
cases  where  the  fees  are  going  to  be  excep- 
tionally high,  and  by  giving  the  doctors  an 
extra  ten  per  cent,  which  I  fully  believe  they 
have  not  even  asked  for— the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  certainly  has  not  suggested  that 
they  have  asked  for  it,  so  far  this  afternoon- 
he  is  going  to  make  the  fees  additionally 
higher  than  the  figures  quoted  for  last  year, 
by  giving  an  additional  $5  million. 

If  I  cannot  get  to  the  heart  of  the  govern- 
ment or  those  hon.  members  who  represent 
the  city  of  Toronto  or  the  highly  industrial- 
ized areas,  I  say  to  you  rural  members 
who  represent  the  farmers  of  this  province, 
whose  net  income  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$1,500  a  year,  and  who  represent  the  poor 
areas  of  this  province,  have  you  got  the 
gumption  to  go  back  to  your  people  and  say, 
"The  doctors  have  not  asked  for  this  extra 
ten  per  cent  but  we  are  going  to  give  it  to 
them  anyway,  and  you  poor  people,  who  are 
the  high  risks,  are  going  to  pay  this  money." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable to  me.  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  will  tell  us  in  this  instance  he  has 
made  a  mistake.  Evidently  in  all  the  other 
sections  that  we  have  had  in  this  bill,  he  has 
not  made  one  single  error,  but  I  want  him  to 
admit  that  he  is  not  infallible  and  that  in  this 
one  instance  he  has  made  one  mistake,  and 
that  the  doctors,  who  are  the  highest  paid 
people  in  the  province  today,  are  going  to  be 
very  happy  by  getting  the  90  per  cent  fees 
that  they  got  last  year.  Particularly  do  I 
emphasize  this  when  I  am  positive  that  they 
never  asked  for  the  100  per  cent  fee  in  the 
first  place. 


Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two 
things  that  the  hon.  members  of  the  Con- 
servative government  in  this  House  like  to 
do,  and  like  some  of  their  friends  want  to  be 
able  to  do,  and  that  is  to  set  their  own 
income  levels.  Certainly,  I  have  heard  no 
one  of  the  Opposition  yet  say  that  he  felt 
that  the  medical  profession  was  making  too 
much  money,  but  what  I  take  the  emphasis 
as  and  the  complaint  as,  is  that  they  should 
not  have  the  right  to  increase  their  rates,  the 
goverrmient  should  not  give  them  this  right 
without  justification  and  without  putting  to 
the  public  the  reasons  why  they  should 
have  the  increase. 

Certainly,  there  are  groups  in  this  prov- 
ince and  in  this  country  today  that  have  to 
go  through  lengthy  steps  of  negotiations, 
even  to  the  point  of  taking  economic  power 
on  a  picket  line,  to  gain  a  few  cents  out  of 
the  product  that  they  produce.  This  is  all 
part  of  our  democratic  system. 

In  the  past  two  years,  PSI  raised  its  cost 
twice.  I  came  before  this  House  in  January, 
1964,  on  the  first  increase  and  asked  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  at  least  to  have  an  investiga- 
tion and  show  good  cause  and  justification 
for  the  increase.  Of  course,  the  answer  we 
got  in  so  many  words,  was  that  the  govern- 
ment, the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province,  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the 
pricing  of  a  free-enterprise  system. 

But  I  feel  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
government  at  least  to  give  some  direction 
and  some  control,  if  necessary,  to  a  monopoly 
and  to  a  group  which  has  so  much  impor- 
tance to  our  society.  I  have  said  before  that 
I  have  not  complained  about  the  income  of 
the  medical  profession,  but  the  time  must 
come,  when  we  are  going  into  the  whole  field 
of  medical  insurance  and  into  the  broad 
field  of  comprehensive  coverage  in  the 
coming  years,  that  there  has  to  be  some 
control  and  direction  as  to  what  the  medical 
profession  and  the  insurance  carriers  can 
charge  for  their  services. 

If  otlier  groups  in  our  society  have  to  be 
open  to  public  scrutiny  in  gaining  a  fair 
share  of  the  product,  then  everyone  should 
be  under  the  same  responsibility.  The  Hydro 
workers  in  Toronto  at  the  present  time,  who 
have  been  bargaining  for  some  months,  are 
now  in  the  likelihood  of  being  faced  with  a 
dictatorial  approach— compulsory  arbitration. 
I  still  have  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, but  this  is  what  one  group  of  our 
society  has  to  do  to  gain  an  increase  in  its 
purchasing  power,  and  others  just  have  the 
right  to  establish  their  own  rates  and  no  one 
seems  to  want  to  make  them  justify  the  rates. 
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I  think  the  time  has  come  when  all  sections 
of  our  society  must  be  responsible  for  what 
they  charge  to  the  consuming  public. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  section, 
like  all  others  in  the  bill,  cannot  be  read 
alone;  it  must  be  read  in  the  context  of  the 
other  sections  that  are  referrable  to  it.  Of 
course,  this  one  must  be  read  in  relation  to 
subsection  5  of  section  4,  and  subsection  2  of 
section  18.  I  would  say  that  the  statute  is 
positively  neurotic— a  good  medical  term- 
about  changes  in  maximum  subscription 
rates. 

There  will  be  few  present  who  will  be  able 
to  tell  me  of  instances  where  the  price  of 
any  service  or  product  has  gone  down  in  the 
last  25  years.  The  trend,  of  course,  is  to 
increase  prices.  But  one  will  note,  of  course, 
that  there  is  an  interaction  between  the 
amount  paid  to  doctors— who  are  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  the  medical  care  plan— and 
their  services  and  the  subscription  rates 
charged  by  the  licensed  carriers.  Indeed,  in 
anticipation  of  increases  in  maximum  sub- 
scription rates,  I  will  never  get  over  the 
startled  feeling  I  had  when  I  read  subsection 
5  of  section  4,  where  it  says  in  mandatory 
terms— not  permissive— that  the  corporation 
shall  recommend  to  the  council  from  time  to 
time  changes  in  maximum  subscription  rates, 
they  are  required  to  do  it  by  law.  If  they  sit 
silent  and  do  not  recommend  changes,  then 
somebody  is  going  to  say  to  them:  "You  are 
not  doing  your  job;  you  are  not  obeying  the 
very  definite  and  specific  provisions  of  section 
4." 

Then  again,  in  section  18,  there  is  a  little 
window-dressing,  because  they  put  in  there 
that  they  cannot  raise  the  rates  more  than 
once  in  any  year;  in  other  words,  they  are 
saying:  "Boys,  we  must  have  a  little  restraint." 
Now  we  come  to  section  20  and  it  clearly 
anticipates  that,  after  the  two-year  period, 
there  are  going  to  be  changes  in  the  schedule 
of  fees  of  the  association  from  time  to  time. 
In  other  words,  they  are  going  to  go  up.  There 
is  going  to  be  an  ascending  curve  over  the 
years,  I  suppose,  as  the  Ontario  medical  as- 
sociation feels  that  it  is  paid  inadequately  for 
the  services  that  it  performs. 

Now,  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Forest 
Hill  that  it  does  not  readily  come  to  my  mind 
whereby  other  professions  are  regulated  in 
the  amount  of  income  they  shall  be  able  to 
earn.  But  I  do  say  this  to  him,  that  my  learned 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview,  and 
myself  strove  mightily  this  winter  to  have  a 
regulation  imposed  upon  the  amount  of  in- 
come that  lawyers  earn  from  the  munificence 
of  this  government.  And  we  are  successful  to 


the  extent  that  the  report  of  the  public 
accounts  committee  tabled  yesterday  recom- 
mends certain  procedures  whereby  we  shall 
regulate  the  amount  that  professionals  may 
charge  from  the  public  purse. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  offensive  to  good  sense, 
to  morality  or  to  good  economics,  for  the 
public  Treasury  to  regulate  any  person  who 
is  drawing  benefits  from  it.  That  is  protection 
of  the  public  moneys;  that  is  exercising  care 
and  restraint  upon  their  squandering.  We 
cannot  treat  the  public  moneys  with  the  sense 
of  lavishing  them  on  any  professional  group. 
So  we  merely  say  to  the  doctors,  in  accordance 
with  the  amendment  of  my  hon.  leader,  that 
if  you  are  going  to  be  paid  from  the  public 
purse,  then  we  have  the  right  to  exercise  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  payment  that  you  may 
take   for   your   services. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Does  the  hon.  member  restrict 
the  amendment  so  that  it  applies  only  to 
the  first  section? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  to  the  whole  thing,  but— 

Mr,  Dunlop:  Both  public  and  private? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Both  public  and  private,  be- 
cause they  are  inextricably  interlocked  here. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Would  the  hon.  member  do 
tliat   with    the    lawyers,    too? 

Mr.   Sopha:   Indeed. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  I  am  gad  to  hear  the  hon. 
member  say  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  any  system  of  legal  aid,  I 
would  not  feel  it  was  a  proper  system  unless 
there  was  a  limit  prescribed  by  the  guardians 
of  the  public  purse.  Indeed,  I  beheve  that. 
Let  me  tell  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Forest  Hill,  by  illustration,  that  I  pointed  out 
the  payment  of  $11,000  to  a  law  firm  down- 
town to  draft  the  statute  of  this  Legislature. 
I  just  wish  they  would  pay  $11,000  to  some 
law  firm  to  write  a  better  one  than  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  many  as  are  in  favour- 
Mr.  Bryden:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid 
this  is  far  from  over.  We  have,  for  the  past 
number  of  sections,  been  dealing  with  those 
parts  of  the  bill  that  string  the  public  up 
so  that  they  can  be  plucked  by  the  insurance 
companies;  here  we  have  come  to  the  $20 
million  melon  for  the  medical  profession. 
Indeed,  my  hon.  leader  understates  the  case 
when  he  says  it  is  a  $20  million  melon.  He 
indicates  how  two  phases  of  this  proposal  by 
themselves  will  provide  the  doctors  with  $20 
million  that  they  are  not  now  getting.  But 
there   are   additional   benefits  that  they  will 
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get  out  of  this,  including  those  that  they  can 
get  simply  by  jacking  up  their  fee  schedule, 
and  they  can  do  that  almost  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

The  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  was  some- 
what concerned  that  the  doctors  should  re- 
ceive a  lower  fee  for  the  so-called  charity 
cases  than  they  receive  for  others.  Well,  let 
us  face  facts,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  doctors 
have  always  made  a  public  parade  of  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  they  do  a  certain 
amount  of  charity  work;  they  take  either  low 
fees  or  no  fees  for  a  certain  amount  of  charity 
work.  Their  fee  schedule  makes  allowance  for 
that  fact.  They  set  their  fees  higher  than 
they  would  otherwise  do  in  order  to  cover 
their  charity  work.  This  is  obvious  because, 
under  the  present  fee  schedule  they  now 
have  and  with  the  charity  work  they  now 
do,  they  are  by  all  odds  the  highest  paid 
group  in  the  community. 

So  what  we  are  proposing— at  least  what 
the  government  is  proposing— is  that  the 
doctors  should  now  be  paid  100  per  cent  of 
that  schedule,  not  only  for  non-charity  cases, 
but  for  the  charity  cases,  too-giving  no  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  the  schedule  of  fees 
was  unnecessarily  high  in  order  to  make 
allowance  for  the  charity  work.  Furthermore, 
a  fee  schedule  of  this  kind  in  a  free  enter- 
prise situation  necessarily  has  to  take  account 
of  bad  debts.  It  is  higher  than  it  would  other- 
wise be  if  there  were  not  any  bad  debts  to 
Ix'  written  off.  This  is  necessary  in  any  form 
of   pricing. 

The  medical  coverage  tliat  will  be  paid  for 
by  insurance,  whether  it  is  through  tlie 
public  subsidization  portion  of  this  bill  or 
through  private  plans,  eliminates  the  risk  of 
bad  debts.  There  are  no  bad  debts.  Yet  the 
government  envisages  that  the  doctors  will 
be  able  to  continue  a  schedule  of  fees  put 
unnecessarily  high  in  order  to  cover  bad 
debts,  even  when  the  bad  debts  are  elimi- 
nated. The  thing  is  completely  preposterous, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  I  am  glad  the  hon.  member 
recognizes  there  will  not  be  any  bad  debts; 
that  there  is  going  to  be  coverage  and  they 
will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Bryden:  For  anybody  who  will  be 
covered.  There  are  some  people  who  still 
will  not  be  covered.  But  this  bill  relates  to 
the  people  who  will  be  covered.  It  says  for 
the  people  covered  by  insurance  or  by  gov- 
ernment subsidization  that  there  will  be 
payment  of  100  per  cent  of  the  OMA 
schedule  of  fees.  This  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.    I  trust  that  the  hon.  member  for 


Forest  Hill  can  follow  it  this  far,  that  we  are 
talking  only  about  those  for  whom  there  will 
be  no  bad  debts. 

There  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  large 
groups  in  the  community  who  will  not  be 
able  to  aflFord  any  sort  of  coverage  under 
this  bill  and  I  am  afraid  a  substantial  number 
of  bad  debts  will  arise  in  their  case.  But  in 
their  case  I  assume  the  doctors  will  continue 
to  charge  100  per  cent  of  the  OMA  schedule. 
We  are  talking  about  what  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  for  the  insured  part  of 
the  coverage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chair> 
man,  I  would  say  that  my  hon.  leader  and 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  were  both 
a  little  soft  when  they  agreed  that  this 
amendment  will  be  in  terms  of  90  per  cent 
of  the  schedule  of  fees;  that  is  what  PSI  is 
now  paying. 

In  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  where  a 
complete  plan  is  in  effect  and  where  practic- 
ally all  medical  bills  are  paid  under  the 
public  insurance  plan,  payment  is  on  the 
basis  of  85  per  cent  of  the  schedule  of  fees; 
not  90  but  85  per  cent.  The  doctors,  on  the 
basis  of  85  per  cent  of  their  schedule  of  fees, 
are  making  more  money  than  they  ever  made 
in  their  lives  before.  In  fact,  in  the  first  year 
of  operation  of  the  plan,  the  average  income 
of  doctors  in  Saskatchewan  went  up  by 
more  than  $2,000  a  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
doctors  in  Saskatchewan  are  now  the  highest 
paid  doctors  in  the  entire  country;  they  are 
higher  paid  even  than  the  doctors  in  Ontario. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  85  per  cent  of  the 
Saskatchewan  schedule  of  fees,  which  is 
lower  than  the  Ontario  schedule  of  fees,  for 
which  we  are  proposing  that  100  per  cent 
should  be  paid. 

The  melon  the  doctors  get  is  greatly  under- 
stated as  being  merely  $20  miUion.  I  would 
not  hazard  a  guess,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  will  be  a  lot  more  than  $20  million  which 
will  be  simply  handed  to  them  on  a  platter 
for  doing  exactly  the  same  work  as  they  are 
now  doing.  How  the  government  can  justify 
tliat  sort  of  a  proposition  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. I  believe  that  we  should  pro- 
vide that,  when  this  bill  comes  into  effect^ 
the  payment  should  be  on  the  basis  of  85 
per  cent  of  the  OMA  schedule  of  fees  now  in 
force.  Let  us  avoid  the  ridiculous  pitfall 
which  is  now  in  the  bill,  under  which  the 
OMA  can  jack  up  its  fees  before  the  bill 
comes  into  force  and  we  will  be  stuck  with 
them-both  in  the  subsidized  portion  of  th© 
plan  arid  in  the  part  that  comes  under  private 
insurance  plans  of  any  kind. 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is 
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the  unrestricted  power  given  to  the  doctors 
to  determine  their  own  incomes.  Now  some- 
body was  weeping  bitter  tears  about  the  poor 
doctors,  and  about  the  proposal  that  they 
should  have  to  do  some  negotiating  about 
their  incomes;  that  there  should  be  some 
restraint  on  their  powers  to  simply  gouge  the 
public  for  whatever  they  want.  I  am 
suggesting  to  whatever  hon.  member  it  was 
that  doctors  are  perhaps  among  the  few 
remaining  groups  in  the  community  who  can 
determine  their  own  pay  without  reference 
to  anybody  whatsoever. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Rowntree)  that  he  would  not  have  any 
trouble  at  all,  with  respect  to  the  Toronto 
Hydro  employees,  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  simply  to  write  a  ticket  saying  that  their 
wages  and  working  conditions  would  be  so 
and  so.  If  they  could  do  that  without  let  or 
hindrance,  without  having  to  persuade  any- 
Ijody  else  of  the  justice  of  their  claim  or  with- 
out having  to  negotiate  with  anybody,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
labour  negotiations  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  What  has  that 
got  to  do  with  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  would  not  be  any  diffi- 
culty with  labour  negotiations  anywhere  if 
the  employees  could  simply  write  their  own 
ticket.  This  is  what  we  are  proposing  here. 
The  hon.  Minister  made  a  great  noise,  in  his 
introductory  speech,  about  difficulties  in 
Britain,  Belgium  and  Italy  between  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  public  as  represented 
by  the  government.  Certainly  there  have 
been  difficulties.  The  difficulties,  incidentally, 
have  been  pretty  well  straightened  out, 
except  perhaps  in  Belgium,  and  I  am  afraid 
in  Belgium  there  are  many  bases  of  difficul- 
ties. The  country  is  going  through  quite  a 
critical  situation  generally  and  there  are 
difficulties  of  many  kinds.  But  in  Britain, 
the  problem- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Stick  to  the  clause  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
talking  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would 
care  to  follow  me.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am 
right  within  the  framework  of  the  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  not  be  any 
difficulty  in  Britain  pither  if  the  government 
there  was  as  irresponsible  as  this  one  and 
said  to  the  doctors  that  they  can  simply  write 
their  own  ticket,  and  can  declare  what  their 
income  will  be,  with  the  government  simply 
acquiescing  without  any  consideration  at  alL 
It  is  a  situation  that  simply  cannpt  be  tpler-i 


ated.  No  other  country  in  the  world  gives 
that  sort  of  unrestricted  authority  to  one 
group  of  people. 

I  can  tell  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  might 
as  well  forget  about  even  this  bill,  because 
they  will  wreck  it  in  pretty  short  order  by 
their  inordinate  demands.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  hon.  members  have  said  that  they 
do  not  think  doctors  are  overpaid.  I  think 
they  are,  right  now.  I  think  that  the  last 
increase  in  their  schedule  of  fees  was  noth- 
ing but  a  gouge  of  the  public,  yet  they  got 
away  with  it.    Nobody  says  boo  to  them. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  I  knew 
we  would  get  this  out  of  you  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Nobody  says  boo  to  them. 
The  last  increase  put  them  about  $3,000  a 
year,  on  average,  ahead  of  the  next  highest 
professional  group,  namely,  the  lawyers.  The 
doctors  were  already  the  highest-paid  group 
but  they  were  not  satisfied.  They  gouged 
the  public  for  another  20  per  cent  and  the 
hon.  Minister  is  now  suggesting  that  they 
should  have  a  free  hand  to  gouge  the  public 
still  further. 

He  has  got  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  if 
he  is  going  to  get  involved  in  medical  care 
insurance  at  all— and  he  has  got  involved  in 
this  bill  at  least  to  the  extent  of  covering  the 
cost  for  certain  subsidized  groups— he  is  going 
to  have  to  start  negotiating  with  the  doctors. 
The  doctors  have  got  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
tliat  in  this  day  and  age  they  must  negotiate 
with  public  authorities.  They  can  squawk 
all  they  like  about  it,  but  they  are  going  to 
have  to  do  it.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a 
group  which  recognizes  no  accountability  to 
anybody  except  itself— a  small,  entrenched 
group  that  can  simply  impose  its  will  on  the 
public,  and  the  public  can  do  nothing  about 
it.  That  day  must  come  to  an  end,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

We  saw  what  happened  in  Saskatchewan, 
where  this  small,  entrenched  group  put  a 
knife  to  the  throat  of  the  public,  in  an  efFort 
to  overthrow  what  the  duly  constituted  , 
authorities  of  the  province,  the  properly  con- 
stituted government,  had  enacted.  This  was 
not  a  strike;  it  was  a  mutiny,  it  was  a 
challenge  to  constituted  authority,  such  as  I 
do  not  remember  having  seen  before  in  this 
country.  That  is  the  type  of  group  we  are 
dealing  with.  They  will  be  difficult  to  deal 
with,  we  might  as  well  face  it.  They  have 
always  been  difficult  to  deal  with.  They  do 
not  believe  that  anybody  counts  except  them- 
selves. Under  those  circumstances,  we  must 
face  the  fact  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  them  as  best  we  can.  But  we  will  npt 
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deal  with  them  by  simply  running  away  from 
them,   letting   them   write   their   own   ticket. 

Under  this  bill  as  it  stands,  before  it  comes 
into  effect,  they  can  make  their  own  requisi- 
tion on  the  public  Treasury.  Then  for  two 
years  they  will  be  restrained  but  after  that 
they  will  be  able  to  write  annual  requisitions 
on  the  public  Treasury— just  write  out  a  note 
saying  that  they  will  requisition  such  and  such 
an  amount  of  money  from  the  public  Treasury. 
There  is  no  provision  whereby  anybody  can 
suggest  that  what  they  might  do  is  unreason- 
able, or  that  they  should  sit  down  and  talk 
it  over.  They  can  just  go  ahead  and  do  what- 
ever they  like. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  alone  is  enough 
to  condemn  the  entire  bill.  It  gives  an 
arbitrary  power  to  an  irresponsible  group.  I 
use  the  word  "irresponsible"  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  accountable  to  anybody, 
they  are  not  responsible  to  anybody.  It  gives 
an  arbitrary  power  to  that  group,  and  no 
law  should  give  such  power  to  any  group. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  ought  to  accept  the  amendment  proposed 
jointly  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  my  own  leader.  He  should  accept  that 
as  the  very  least  that  could  be  regarded  as 
reasonable.  I  would  like  to  see  it  written  out 
in  this  bill  that  there  will  be  a  procedure  for 
negotiating  changes  in  fees  that  will  be  paid 
to  the  medical  profession.  I  think  we  should 
set  that  out.  Let  us  face  it,  the  medical 
profession  should  be  like  other  people.  They 
should  have  to  negotiate  with  the  parties 
that  have  to  pay  the  bill,  as  to  just  how  much 
is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  is  being 
repetitious  on  the  matter.  There  is  only  one 
amendment  permitted;  that  amendment  is 
what  we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  exactly  what  I  have 
been  dealing  with,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  you 
have  been  over  it  several  times. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  you  would  desist  from  in- 
terruptions that  really  have  no  relevancy  to 
the  matter  at  all— there  has  been  no  repetition 
here,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  dealing  with 
what  is  unquestionably  a  matter  of— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Speak  to  the  clause,  and 
the   amendment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —the  most  extreme  import 
to  the  people  of  Ontario,  a  section  under 
which  they  tan  be  gouged  in  a  most  irrespon- 
sible way- 


Mr.  Chairman:  Now  that  is  repetition.  You 
mentioned— 

Mr.  Bryden:  —and  the  hon.— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  Orderl  You  have 
mentioned  the  word  "gouge"  ten  times  already 
and  I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  it  is 
repetition.  You  have  permission  to  mention 
it,  but  this  is  continual  repetition,  using 
the  same  language. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also 
used  the  word  "and"  and  the  word  "the'' 
and  the  word  "but,"  even  more  than  that  and 
I- 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  you  continue  on  the 
clause,  you  can  proceed,  otherwise  I  will  have 
to  rule  you  out  of  order. 


Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  I  have 
talking  about  all  along,  but  it  is  a  little 
difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  retain  my  train 
of  thought,  when  I  am  constantly  interrupted. 
I  assure  you  that  I  was  on  the  verge- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  can  assure  you  you  have 
used  up  a  great  deal  of  patience  or  you 
would  have  been  interrupted  previously. 
Proceed,  if  you  have  any  further  argument 
on  the  clause. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  never  been  talking 
about  anything  but  the  clause,  or  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy^ 
and  Resources  Management):  What  are  you 
talking  about  now? 

Mr,  Bryden:  I  am  suggesting  to  you  and 
to  the  House  that  the  clause  and  the  amend- 
ment are  of  the  greatest  significance  to  the 
people  of  Ontario.  They  are  worthy  of  ex- 
tended discussion.  The  principle  we  have 
before  us  now  is  one  that  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  substantial  length. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  already  said  that 
several  times. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  suggest  that  you  should 
retain  your  patience,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appeal 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  to  reconsider 
the  section  as  he  has  it,  in  the  light  of  the 
amendment  that  has  been  presented,  to  him. 
I  am  sure  that  if  he  would  reconsider  it  with 
a  view  to  its  full  import,  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment  proposed   by   the   hon.    leader   of   the 
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Opposition.  It  would  require  the  Ontario 
medical  association  to  negotiate  with  a  board 
set  up  under  The  Department  of  Health 
before  any  increases  in  payments  would  be 
made,  as  provided  by  this  bill. 

We  know  that  there  have  been  many  ob- 
jections in  the  past  on  behalf  of  those  in  the 
medical  profession  to  any  scheme  whereby 
there  would  be  government  involvement  in  a 
prepaid  medical  insurance  scheme.  These 
objections  have  been  based  on  an  interfer- 
ence with  doctor-patient  relationships,  the 
fact  that  no  one  is  going  without  proper 
medical  care  and  so  on.  Yet  the  government 
must  surely  be  aware  that  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  on  behalf  of  the  doctors 
has  been  associated  with  their  fear  that  a 
government  body  would  be  empowered  to 
interfere  with  their  professional  affairs. 

The  government  has  been  very  careful  to 
see  to  it  that  there  would  be  no  professional 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  medicine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  bent  over  backwards,  I 
would  say,  to  see  to  it  that  the  doctors  are 
going  to  run  their  own  business  in  this 
regard,  at  least  their  professional  business. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  up  to  the  government, 
which  is  the  representative  of  the  people,  to 
safeguard  the  public  interest  when  it  comes 
to  the  large  amount  of  public  moneys,  and 
other  moneys  as  well,  that  will  be  paid  to  the 
medical  profession. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  will 
remember  about  a  year  ago  when  the  in- 
crease in  premiums  required  by  PSI  was 
under  some  discussion,  particularly  since  the 
programme  to  draw  more  people  into  this 
form  of  insurance  had  been  so  broadly 
advertised  just  a  few  weeks  before.  The 
government  then,  in  its  wisdom,  decided  that 
this  in  fact  was  a  private  affair  and  that  they 
should  let  the  persons,  the  individual  citizens 
concerned,  withdraw  from  the  insurance  if 
they  saw  fit,  otherwise  to  continue. 

Perhaps  they  were  right  in  this  and  yet,  as 
the  months  go  by,  the  government  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  involved,  not  only  with  a 
statute  such  as  this,  but  with  the  protection 
of  the  affairs  of  the  individual  citizens.  Under 
this  particular  clause  we  find  that  the  doctors 
are  enabled  through  their  professional  associ- 
ation to  adjust  their  fees  without  reference 
to  any  negotiation  whatsoever. 

My  hon.  leader  used  the  proper  word  in 
connection  with  this.  He  said  it  is  irrespon- 
sible, and  I  believe  it  to  be  irresponsible  as 
well.  It  is  not  unwarranted  interference  with 
the  medical  profession. 

The  hon.  -  member  for  Bruce  a  few 
moments     ago     asked     the     hon.     Minister 


specifically  what  involvement  the  doctors' 
professional  organization  have  had  in  certain 
requests  along  monetary  lines.  I  wonder  if 
their  support  of  the  bill  was  contingent  upon 
this  particular  clause.  I  would  not  believe 
that  it  would  be,  because  it  seems  to  be 
almost  an  unfair  requirement.  I  would  say 
that  the  request  of  the  government  in  this 
particular  aspect  is  irresponsible,  and  I  would 
beseech  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  govern- 
ment to  make  suitable  amendments  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Forest  Hill,  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  principle  of  this  bill,  had 
occasion  to  quote  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Justice  Emmett  Hall  at  some  length  in 
making  the  point  that  this  government  was 
in  the  process  of  moving  forward  gradually 
toward  the  adoption  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  health  charter  recommended  by 
the  Hall  commission,  and  that  we  here  in 
the  Opposition  were  placing  an  undue 
emphasis  on  the  payment  of  medical  fees. 

I  happen  to  have  the  same  speech  avail- 
able today  that  Mr.  Justice  Emmett  Hall 
made  in  Winnipeg  and  from  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Forest  Hill  quoted,  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  for  the  record- 
Mr.  Dunlop:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  point  of  order:  I  quoted  from,  the  speech 
that  he  made  in  Scarborough. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Maybe  he  repeats  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  He  may  repeat  himself,  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough):  Winnipeg  is 
more  reputable  than  Scarborough. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say 
that  I  compared  the  quotation  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Forest  Hill  with  this  particular 
reprint  of  this  speech  and  it  was  identical, 
and  I  assume  that  the  remarks  which  were 
made  in  the  speech  to  which  he  referred 
were  also  the  ones  which  I  am  now  going  to 
place  on  the  record  as  being  the  opinion  df 
Mr.  Justice  Emmett  Hall  on  this  questioii 
which  is  before  this  Legislature. 

The  emphasis  on  the  freedom  to  practise 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
physician  is  not  only  a  professional  person, 
but  also  a  citizen.  He  has  moral  and  social 
obligations  as  well  as  self-interest  to  do 
well  in  his  profession. 
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The  notion  held  by  some  that  the 
physician  has  an  absolute  right  to  fix  his 
fees  as  he  sees  fit  unrelated  to  the  mores 
of  our  time  is  incorrect.  This  19th  century 
laissez-faire  concept  has  no  validity  in  the 
20th  century  in  its  application  to  medicine, 
dentistry,  law  or  to  any  other  profession; 
or  in  fact,  to  any  other  organized  group. 
Organized  medicine  is  a  statutory  creation 
of  Legislatures  and  of  Parliaments.  When 
the  state  grants  a  monopoly  to  an  exclusive 
group  to  render  an  indispensable  service, 
it  automatically  becomes  involved  in 
whether  those  services  are  available  and 
on  what  terms  and  conditions. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  quota- 
tion focuses  the  very  point  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  are  trying  to  get  across  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  that  there  must  be  some 
way  in  which  this  government  is  going  to 
have  some  involvement  in  the  fees  which 
are  being  charged  by  the  medical  profession. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
so  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  in  the 
minds  of  anyone  in  this  Legislature  or  else- 
where in  the  province  of  Ontario,  that  the 
power  under  this  bill  which  enables  the 
government  to  set  maximum  subscription 
rates  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  any 
limitation  on  the  fees  which  the  doctors 
choose  to  make  for  themselves  in  their 
schedule  under  the  Ontario  medical  associa- 
tion. 

The  Act  specifically,  categorically,  un- 
equivocally states  that  the  benefits  under  a 
standard  contract  shall  be  the  Ontario 
medical  association's  schedule  of  fees.  It 
cannot  be  anything  else;  it  is  not  even 
possible  for  the  doctors  to  voluntarily  suggest 
that  they  are  going  to  contribute  some 
portion  of  their  services  as  a  social  and  com- 
munity obligation.  It  is  not  now  open  to 
anyone  to  alter  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

The  definition  of  benefits  under  the  Act 
simply  refers  to  the  payments  to  be  made 
for  a  covered  person  for  the  services  to  which 
he  is  entitled  under  a  standard  contract.  So 
that  regardless  of  what  the  government  may 
do  about  maximum  subscription  rates,  it  is 
essential  that  the  full  fee  of  the  doctors  be 
paid  through  the  standard  medical  insurance 
contract  by  the  carrier  with  whom  any  person 
in  this  province  is  insured. 

I  think  that  the  government  must  recognize 
that  in  this  cent*iry  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
single  body  which  is  created  by  this  Legis- 
lature to  have  the  final  and  sole  and  only  say 
in  the  fees  which  they  will  charge.  While 
there  is  not  necessarily  a  complete  parallel 
between  the  medical  profession  and  the  legal 


profession,  and  while  the  legal  profession  is 
still  in  the  course  of  discussing  the  report  of 
the  joint  committee  on  legal  aid,  at  least 
there  is  some  appropriate  reference  to  the 
fees  which  lawyers  may  choose  to  charge  if 
this  plan  is  adopted  by  the  government  for 
legal  aid. 

The  committee  is  satisfied— 

that  is  the  committee  which  made  th^  report 
on  legal  aid: 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  the 
lawyers  of  Ontario  would  be  willing  to 
participate  in  any  extended  legal  aid  pro- 
gramme for  reduced  fees.  During  the 
whole  of  our  inquiry,  this  willingness  has 
been  emphasized  and  reiterated.  The  Bar 
of  Ontario  still  appears  to  regard  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  aid,  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  as  primarily  a  respon- 
sibility resting  on  them  as  a  profession. 
It  is  regarded,  in  short,  as  part  of  the 
professional   obligation   of  a  lawyer. 

And  the  committee's  recommendation  simply 

follows  along  that  line: 

Thus  in  the  committee's  views,  accounts 
for  civil  legal  aid  proceedings  should  be 
taxed  on  the  ordinary  solicitor  and  client 
scale  by  taxing  officers  of  the  relevant 
courts  and  compensation  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  75  per  cent  of  the  result. 

In  making  their  recommendations  with 
respect  to  compensation  for  criininal  law 
work,  the  basis  for  settlement  should  be 
fair  compensation  for  work  reasonably  and 
properly  done,  subject  to  a  reduction 
equivalent  to  the  reduction  in  civil  matters, 
that  is,  25  per  cent. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he 
at  least  remove  the  obligatory  nature  of  this 
section  from  the  bill,  because  what  it  in  fact 
does  is  to  shift  the  balance  as  betw:een  the 
medical  profession  and  everyone  else  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  favour  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  gi\'es  them  the  final,  ultimate 
and  sole  say  as  to  what  their  fees  will  be.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  can  get  this  across  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  that  it  bears  ho  relation- 
ship whatsoever  to  the  provision  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  of  an  adequate,  medlpal  cart 
scheme  in  the  20th  century. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  question  is  put:  This  is  rather  h  serious 
matter  and  some  rather  strange  arguments 
have  been  put  forth.  I  am  not  here  to  argue 
what  doctors'  fees  should  be,  sir,  and  I  wbuld 
like  to  make  it  eminently  clear  that  bo  htm. 
member  of  this  House  can  accuse  jile  oB  Any 
conflict  of  interest.  ;       ;    t'lt..'! 
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When  I  came  into  a  government  portfolio 
I  gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine  and  I  have 
not  practised  medicine  since— nor  will  I  as 
long  as  I  hold  this  or  any  other  government 
portfolio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  totally  lost  sight 
of  that  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no 
schedule  of  medical  fees  and  a  practitioner 
could  charge  what  he  liked.  The  schedule 
of  fees  is  a  guide;  it  is  not  a  regulation 
imposed  upon  the  doctors,  and  not  a  schedule 
that  they  must  charge  or  must  not  charge  if 
they  are  to  practise  medicine.  They  have  a 
right  to  charge  what  they  will  and  do  just 
as  all  other  professions  do.  All  this  talk  about 
doctors  being  the  only  group  that  negotiates 
with  no  one  and  is  answerable  to  no  one  for 
the  fees  it  charges,  is  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme,  sir. 

I  submit  to  you  that  every  self-employed 
person,  whether  he  or  she  be  a  professional 
person  or  in  the  "designated"  trades— as  I 
believe  it  is  called— whether  in  business  or 
commerce  or  any  of  the  service  areas,  has  a 
right  to  set  whatever  rate  he  likes  upon  his 
own  services.  Such  people  are  answerable  to 
no  one  but  they  acquiesce  with  the  public 
in  setting  the  rate. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  get  away  from 
this.  My  hon.  friend  from  Forest  Hill  asked 
the  question,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  statute  on  the  statute  books  of  Ontario 
which  designates  or  controls  the  rates  charged 
for  services  by  any  profession  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  except  those  who  are  employed 
by  and  working  for  the  public  service. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about 
what  the  government  has  been  doing.  There 
is  talk  about  the  legal  profession.  My  hon. 
friend  from  Riverdale  rather  boastfully  quoted 
the  wonderful  things  lawyers  have  done. 
For  30  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  doctors  of 
Ontario  have  been  looking  after  those  on 
welfare,  and  the  very  small  amount  provided 
does  not  begin  to  meet  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost,  because  the  amount  paid  is  only  to 
coyer  two  kinds  of  service— office  and  tele- 
pHpne  calls.  If  the  patients  have  to  go  to 
hospital,  then  either  he  has  to  find  the  money 
to  pay  for  his  own  costs,  or  the  doctor,  as  so 
often  hapi)ens,  has  to  work  for  nothing.  We 
hiftve  been  proud  to  do  that,  and  I  would 
be  so  bold  as  to  predict  that  this  will  still 
be  done  by  many,  many  doctors  throughout 
the  prdvirice.  But  I  do  not  have  to  defend 
them,  their  record  speaks  for  itself. 

You  talk  about  the  incomes  that  they  have. 
How  .niany  other  professions  work  60  or  80 
or  ittbreilbufs  a  week— and  I  leave  it  at  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Politicians! 


Hoh.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  politicians  are  the 
only  other  people  stupid  enough  to  work  those 
hours  and  we  have  no  union  to  cover  us. 

I  want  to  put  this  very  plainly  before  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  OMA  schedule  of 
fees  is  not  a  rule  or  a  law  imposed  upon  the 
profession  that  it  must  obey.  The  doctors 
have  a  right  to  charge  whatever  fee  they 
will.  The  insertion  of  this  is  in  keeping  with 
a  principle  laid  down  by  the  Opposition  itself 
in  the  resolution  that  is  before  this  House  and 
now  on  our  order  paper— that  payment  shall 
be  on  a  fee-for-schedule  basis.  It  is  the  only 
recognized  and  published  fee-for-service  basis 
that  we  have.  I  repeat  for  emphasis  that  it  is 
normally  not  essential  that  the  doctors  abide 
by  it,  but,  under  this  Act,  they  must  abide  by 
it  because  that  is  all  that  will  be  paid. 

Has  the  OMA  requested  100  per  cent  of 
the  fees?  I  would  say,  unequivocally,  no.  They 
never  asked  for  it  at  all.  What  I  would  point 
out  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce  is  that  only 
PS  I,  so  far  as  I  know,  among  the  carriers 
in  Ontario  today,  has  an  agreement  with  a 
group  of  doctors,  known  as  participating 
doctors,  who  have  agreed  to  accept  90  per 
cent  of  the  schedule  of  fees.  We  did  this 
deliberately  to  get  the  thing  rolling. 

Mr,  Whicher:  And  the  premiums  are  higher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  the  premiums  are 
higher  than  those  paid  by  groups,  of  which 
he  has  ample  knowledge,  who  pay  100  per 
cent  now  of  the  schedule  of  fees.  Indeed, 
the  great  majority  of  carriers  today  pay  100 
per  cent  of  the  schedule  of  fees. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  are  lower. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  they  are  lower, 
but  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  in 
contradiction  of  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  has  said— and  I  am  not  going  to 
get  into  a  legal  argument  with  him  because, 
of  course,  I  bow  to  his  superior  knowledge 
in  that  realm— we  do  believe  that  we  have 
indirect  control,  at  least,  over  the  fees  paid 
by  having  some  control  over  the  maximum 
premium.  The  maximum  premium  cannot 
be  altered  without  the  approval  of  this  gov- 
ernment and,  if  fees  get  out  of  line,  we  will 
take  every  step  to  control  them,  indirectly  at 
least,  by  control  of  the  maximum  premium. 

The  hon,  member  for  Sudbury  seems  to 
imply  that  this  section  rrieans  that  the  fees 
in  effect,  from  time  to  ^in^e,  automatically 
will  go  up.  This,  to  me,  doeis  ribt  follow  at  all.' 
I  guess  it  is  because  I  have  not  got  a  legal 
mind,  but  I  do  not  riead  that  into  the  section 
atall.  ' 

My    h6n.    friend    from  '  Woodbine    spoke 
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about  charity  cases.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  bill  is  to  remove  this  stigma, 
this  selection  of  a  group  that  is  labelled  as  a 
charity  group.  This  is  why  we  made  sure 
that  the  same  services  would  be  available 
to  all  of  them  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
they  are  available  to  all  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  want  to  repeat  in 
answer  to  a  question  raised,  I  believe,  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant,  that  support  of  the 
medical  profession  was  not  in  any  way 
related  to  the  fee  schedule.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  discussed  with  the  doctors. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion that  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  You  hope  that  support 
of  the  bill  by  the  doctors  was  not  related 
to  this  clause.  I  can  assure  you  it  was  not. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  recognized 
schedule  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
practising  physician  in  Ontario.  This  is 
recognized  by  the  organized  profession  as  a 
reasonable  schedule  of  fees  for  its  services 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  we  adopted 
it  and  said  that  nothing  more  than  this 
schedule  of  fees  can  ever  be  paid  imder  this 
plan. 

I  submit,  therefore,  sir,  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  has  suggested  that  he  hopes  to 
be  able  to  have  some  sort  of  influence,  if  not 
control,  over  the  fees.  The  method  by  which 
he  proposes  that  that  should  be  done  is  like 
saying  that  he  hopes  to  control  the  speed 
of  a  car  by  having  the  front  half  go  more 
slowly  than  the  back  half.  If  he  wants  to 
have  control  over  the  premiums  paid,  he  has 
to  have  control  over  what  goes  into  the 
premiums.  It  is  idle  of  him  to  say  that  he 
can  have  control  over  the  premiums  when  he 
does  not  have  control  over  the  schedule  of 
fees. 

What  is  he  going  to  do  if  he  says  that 
the  premiums  cannot  be  increased  and  yet 
the  schedule  of  fees  is  increased,  so  that  the 
carriers,  and  also  himself,  are  put  in  an 
impossible  position?  If  he  really  means 
business  in  saying  he  is  going  to  have  control 
over  premiums,  then  he  has  to  have  control 
over  the  schedule  of  fees  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  he  did  not 
deal  at  all  with  any  of  the  points  raised  over 
here,  but  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
point    I    raised   with    regard   to    the    charity 


cases.  I  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  has  not 
denied  it,  that  the  schedule  of  fees  is  now 
set  high  enough  to  allow  for  charity  cases. 
Now  we  are  going  to  pay  that  excessively 
high  schedule  of  fees  right  across  the  board 
for  the  charity  cases  along  with  the  others. 
That  is  my  point. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  it  is 
desirable  to  remove  distinction  between  one 
type  of  case  and  another,  but  the  point  is 
that  we  should  not  remove  those  distinctions 
on  the  basis  of  a  fee  schedule  which  was  set 
on  the  assumption  that  fees  would  be  lower 
for  some  people. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  before  this  amendment  is  put, 
I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  the  ability 
of  the  government  to  control  the  maximum— 
and  I  stress  the  word  maximum,  because  it 
is  maximum  premiums  that  will  be  set 
through  the  government  agency— that  I  think 
we  have  a  very  complete  control  over  the 
ultimate  level  that  doctors*  fees  may  reach 
and  adjustments  that  may  be  made  by  the 
Ontario  medical  association.  I  think  also  we 
have  control  over  what  may  be  done  by  the 
carriers.  We  say,  on  the  one  hand,  "You 
must  provide  a  certain  absolute  minimum  of 
service,"  and  on  the  other  hand,  "You  can 
only  charge  a  maximum  price."  The  mini- 
mum cannot  be  altered  and  the  maximum 
premium  cannot  be  altered  without  the  con- 
sent of  an  agency  of  the  government. 

Of  course,  you  say,  what  would  we  do?  If 
these  amounts  get  completely  out  of  balance, 
of  course  the  whole  plan  itself  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  It  would  cease- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Or  you  would  jack  up  the 
rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  would  cease  to 
function.  Of  course,  the  decision,  which 
would  then  rest  with  the  government,  would 
be  whether  the  government  would  exercise 
its  power  either  to  lower  the  benefits  or  raise 
the  rates,  or  whether  it  would  say  that  this 
plan  in  its  present  form  simply  is  getting  to 
the  point  where  it  is  not  viable,  if  that  is  the 
term,  it  is  not  a  workable  plan.  Frankly,  I 
see  in  this  control,  the  ultimate  control  of 
the  whole  overall  plan  that  is  operating, 
involved  in  which  is  the  complete  function 
of  the  carrier  and  the  complete  function  of 
the  medical  profession.  There  would  have  to 
be,  if  such  a  situation  arose,  a  great  deal  of 
consultation.  I  must  say  that,  in  this  debate 
this  afternoon,  I  have  listened  to  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  the  doctors  being 
vilified;  I  think  that  is  the  only  word  I  can 
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One  would  be  led  to  believe  from  the 
debate  here  this  afternoon  that  there  were 
no  men  of  honour,  or  integrity,  or  with  any 
social  sense  whatsoever,  operating  in  the 
industry  or  in  the  medical  profession.  They 
are  painted  here  as  people  who  have  one 
idea  in  mind,  and  one  only,  and  that  is  to 
gouge  the  public.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  this 
to  be  true.  I  believe  that,  if  this  scheme  is  to 
function,  it  is  going  to  require  a  high  degree 
of  co-operation  between  the  carriers  and 
between  those  men  who  operate  the  insur- 
ance industry;  between  them,  the  medical 
profession  and  the  government. 

I  think  that  degree  of  co-operation  can  be 
achieved.  I  am  quite  certain  it  can,  and  I 
think  there  have  been  a  few  straw  men  set 
up  here  this  afternoon  in  order  that  they 
might  be  knocked  down.  But  in  the  process, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  a  little  distressed  at  the 
impression  that  might  be  left  as  to  who  are 
the  men  who  make  up  the  insurance  industry 
in  this  province,  and  who  are  the  men  who 
make  up  the  medical  profession, 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  this  right  away,  and  let  me 
speak  just  for  myself.  I  have  a  brother  who 
is  a  doctor  and  relatives  who  are  doctors.  I 
am  not  saying  because  he  is  my  brother  that 
he  is  a  man  of  high  dedication.  But  on  our 
side,  of  course,  we  recognize  that  there  are 
many  men  within  the  medical  profession 
who  went  in  for  it  with  the  deepest  sense  of 
purpose  for  the  good  of  the  community;  and 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  helping 
people.  I  would  not  like  the  impression  left, 
which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  suggested, 
that  every  remark  of  the  Opposition  is  to,  in 
some  way,  criticize  and  suggest  that  the 
medical  profession  or  the  insurance  com- 
panies themselves  are  aU  bad  men. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  that  is  it,  whether 
you  intended  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  point  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  made  was  that  we  need  co- 
operation and  consultation.  The  point  in  my 
amendment  is  that  we  want  to  set  up  the 
machinery  for  such  consultation  and  co- 
operation, because  at  the  moment  there  is 
none.  Away  out  on  a  limb  is  the  medical 
profession  setting  fees,  without  proper 
machinery  set  up  so  that  there  can  be  con- 
sultation and  supervision.  We  are  asking 
that  machinery  be  set  up  for  this.  In  view  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  suggesting  this,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  will  look  at  my 
amendment  again  he  will  realize  I  am  asking 
only  that  proper  machinery  be  set  up. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Oppoistion  has  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  machinery  is  now  set  up. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  In  the  council.  This  is 
the  machinery  for  consultation  and  discussion 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  hearing  of 
complaints. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
schedule  of  fees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  whole  business  of 
the  programme  comes  before  the  council.  If 
the  council  is  rightly  represented  by  two 
doctors— I  remember  quite  a  number  of  you 
took  very  great  umbrage  at  this  yesterday,  I 
believe— and  that  if  the  complaints  come  to 
them  that  the  schedule  of  fees  is  too  high,  it 
stands  to  reason  they  are  bound  to  take  notice 
of  it.  They  are  bound  to  get  the  feeling  of 
the  public,  and  are  surely  going  to  be 
sensitive  to  it. 

Now  I  am  rather  glad  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  did  stand  up  and  say  some  of  the 
things  that  I  felt  I  ought  to  say.  Because 
I  had  already  been  under  suspicion  of  having 
a  conflict  of  interest.  I  felt  that  I  did  not 
need— I  know  I  do  not  need— to  defend  my 
colleagues.  I  repeat,  their  actions  speak  for 
themselves.  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  in 
vilifying  terms  and  scurrilous  terms,  con- 
cerning my  profession,  and  I  do  not  like  it 
the  least  little  bit. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  a  few 
words  about  this  section,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  want  my  name  connected  with  the  possi- 
bility that  the  doctors  of  this  province  have 
been  gouging  the  public.  I  want  you  to 
know- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  can  shout  all  you  want 
over  there.  If  some  of  you  fellows  in  the 
back  would  get  up  and  say  where  you  stand 
on  this,  and  not  leave  it  all  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  you  would  be 
doing  your  party  a  favour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
doctors  who  have  been  gouging  the  public. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  many,  many  years— 
since  the  time  Canada  was  started— they  have 
done  a  wonderful  job  in  this  country.  But 
the  people  who  are  going  to  gouge  the  public 
in  this  particular  instance  is  the  government, 
in  allowing  doctors  to  charge  100  cents  on 
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the  dollar  when  they  have  only  been  getting 
90  cents  up  to  date— and  without  that  pro- 
fession even  asking  for  it.  That  is  what  you 
call  gouging  the  public. 

It  is  absolutely  inconceivable  to  me,  as  a 
small  businessman.  I  ask  all  the  hon. 
members  who  are  either  professional  men 
or  businessmen  in  some  line,  in  what  other 
line  of  business  do  you  go  and  give  a  pro- 
fession 100  cents  on  the  dollar  when,  up  to 
this  moment,  they  have  only  asked  for  90 
cents?  This  is  what  you  call  gouging  the 
pubhc,  because  it  is  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province— the  premium  payers 
of  this  province,  on  last  year's  figures— $5 
million.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  when  you 
are  talking  about  gouging  the  public,  think 
of  what  your  government  is  doing.  Because 
that  is  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  do  in 
setting  up  this  section;  charging  our  premium 
holders  an  extra  $5  million. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
should  be  noted  that  during  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— for 
all  practical  purposes— admitted  what  we 
have  been  contending  over  here  all  along. 
Ultimately,  in  this  matter,  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  be  in  the  driver's  seat.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  indicated  that  the  govern- 
ment will  set  maximum  premiums.  We  have 
discussed  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  power 
relating  to  maximum  premiums,  and  we  will 
not  go  back  to  that.  We  will  accept  the 
point  that  the  government  will  set  maximum 
premiums,  and  I  pose  the  question  to  him, 
what  happens  if  the  medical  association 
raises  the  schedule  of  fees  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum premiums  are  no  longer  practical? 
What  happens  then?  The  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter said:  "Well,  in  that  case,  one  of  two 
things  will  happen,  the  whole  thing  will 
collapse  or  the  maximum  premiums  will  have 
to  be  raised."  That  is  a  fair  summary  of 
what  he  said  and  that  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  medical  profession  will  be  in 
the  driver's  seat;  which  is  just  what  we  have 
been  saying.  They  will  be  able  to  push  the 
maximvim  premiums  up  by  raising  their  fees. 

Now  then,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  said 
it  is  envisaged  that  there  will  be  consulta- 
tion through  the  council  set  up  by  this  bill, 
with  the  medical  profession  and  others,  if 
that  sort  of  tension  should  arise.  He  said 
that  is  what  the  council  is  for.  Well,  that 
is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  this.  It  does 
not  say  that  in  the  bill.  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  if  that  is  what  he  has  in  mind,  it  is 
essentially  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  in  mind  in  his  amendment. 
Why  do  we  not  write  it  into  the  bill? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  In  the  duties  of  the 
council. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  council's  powers  are  set 
forth— it  is  said  that  they  have— well,  let  us 
just  see  what  it  says: 

The  council  shall  act  as  advisors  to  the 

Minister  in  the  administration  of  this  Act 

and   shall   make   recommendations   to   him 

upon: 

(a)  the  initial  and  subsequent  maximum 
subscription  rates  recommended  by  the 
corporation; 

(b)  the  designation  of  open  enrolment 
periods  recommended  by  the  corporation; 

(c)  the  general  form  and  content  of 
standard  contracts,  and 

(d)  any  other  matter  related  to  this  Act. 

Now  where  does  it  say  anything  about  the 
schedule— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  "Any  other  matter 
relating  to  this  Act." 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  if  he  means  that 
"any  other  matter  related  to  this  Act"  in- 
cludes the  schedule  of  fees  of  the  OMA  he 
should  say  so.  That  type  of  clause  is  usually 
interpreted  as  being  within  the  same  general 
type  as  the  clauses  that  precede  it.  All  the 
clauses  that  precede  it  relate  to  subscription 
rates  and  the  content  of  standard  contracts, 
they  do  not  say  a  thing  about  the  fee  schedule 
of  the  medical  association. 

If  it  is  actually  his  intention,  as  he  has 
claimed,  that  there  will  be  discussion  as 
proposed,  then  I  submit  to  him  that  it  ought 
to  be  spelled  out  clearly  and  specifically  in 
the  bill,  just  as  it  is  spelled  out  clearly  and 
specifically  that  the  council  will  make  recom- 
mendations on  subscription  rates.  There  is  no 
reason  at  all  for  evading  this  issue  except, 
I  suggest,  the  reason  that  the  council  is  not 
going  to  have  anything  to  do,  or  anything 
much  to  do,  with  the  schedule  of  fees  of  the 
OMA  other  than  to  recommend  that  the 
subscription  rates  be  increased  every  time  the 
OMA  jacks  up  its  fees.  That  is  what  is  going 
to  happen  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  Nortb);  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  speak  to  this.  We  have  been 
hearing  a  lot  of  talk  on  this  whole  debate 
about  licensed  carriers.  I  think  this  iiS  the 
pay  dirt  of  our  whole  opposition:  Why  are 
the  insurance  companies  in  on  the  Act  In  this 
first  place? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  completely  out 
of  order.  This  was  one  of  the  principles 
settled  on  second  reading.  We  have  settled 
this  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  reserve  the  right  to  talk 
on  this  Medicare  bill.  I  submit,  briefly— and  I 
know  time  is  of  the  essence  in  this  House- 
but  I  feel  it  is  within  our  power  in  this  prov- 
ince to  set  up  a  programme  that  is  actuarially 
sound  without  paying  our  political  debts  to 
insurance  companies.  This,  in  essence,  is  what 
our  debate  boils  down  to.  Take  the  insurance 
companies  out  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
completely  out  of  order,  as  already  pointed 
out  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  This  was 
debated  on  the  principle  of  the  bill  and  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  say  I 
listened  carefully  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
I  find  him  on  most  occasions  a  very  reason- 
able man. 

An  hon.  member:  We  do  not  fall  for  that 
any  more. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  is  not  a  case  of  falling 
for  anything,  I  am  saying  this  quite  sincerely 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  I  think  the  point 
he  was  making  was  that  there  should  be  close 
consultation  and  co-operation  between  the 
medical  profession  and  the  kind  of  fees  they 
set  up,  and  between  the  council  and  between 
the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  the  carriers. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Then,  sir,  I  think  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  this  amendment.  I 
hope  that  the  Chairman  will  read  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  there  would  then  be  com- 
plete agreement  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  says: 

No  increase  in  fees  of  any  kind  will  be 
enforced  until  approved  by  the  medical 
services  insurance  council. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  please 
say  "aye." 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  more  to  that  amendment. 
Also  incorporated  in  it  is  a  proposal  that  only 
90  per  cent  of  the  schedule  of  fees  will  be 
paid. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  add  then,  "fees  pay- 
able at  90  per  cent  of  the  schedule." 


All   those    in   favour   of   this   amendment, 
please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

I  declare  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All   those    in    favour   of   the    amendment, 
please  rise. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  amendment,  please 


Clerk   of   the   House:    Mr.    Chairman,   the 

"ayes"  are  27;  the  "nays,"  49. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Section  20  agreed  to. 

On  section  21: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  section, 
if  a  licensed  carrier,  for  reasons  that  are 
beyond  its  control,  goes  out  of  business,  and 
I  suppose  those  reasons  would  be  largely 
financial  or  perhaps  they  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  feeling  of  the  licensed 
carrier  that  they  are  not  making  sufficient 
profit,  that  ugly  word,  out  of  carrying  medical 
insurance  contracts,  if  such  case  might 
happen,  Mr.  Chairman— either  of  Mr.  Chair- 
men, both  Mr.  Chairmen— if  such  an  event 
may  occur  I  do  not  see  in  justice  and  equity 
why  the  policy  owner  should  be  put  to  the 
inconvenience  and  delay  of  applying  to  an- 
other licensed  carrier  for  his  insurance. 

Why  should  the  corporation  not  carry  out 
that  task  for  him?  The  corporation  is  staflFed 
by  men  who  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  in- 
surance industry  and  they  know  the  identity 
of  those  operating  in  the  field.  Accordingly 
if  upon  60  days'  notice  they  realize  that  a 
licensed  carrier  is  going  out  of  business,  then 
surely  they  are  the  best  people  to  place  that 
insurance  with  other  carriers  operating  in  the 
field.  If  is  were  a  profit-making  carrier,  then 
they  could  place  that  business  with  another 
company  of  the  same  type;  if  it  were  a  co- 
operative, they  could  place  the  business  with 
another  co-operative;  and  if  indeed  it  were 
doctor-sponsored  plan,  then  they  could  place 
the  business  with  that  type  of  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  can  visualize  a 
great  deal  of  dislocation  if  the  responsibility 
is  left  to  the  individual  policyholder.  There 
may  be  several  hundreds  or  several  thousands 
of  policyholders  who  have  contracts  issued 
by  the  company  going  out  of  business  under 
subsection  1. 

I  do  not  feel  that  my  point  needs  any  more 
elaboration  than  that.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  efficiency  and   justice   I   am  prepared   to 
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move   an    amendment   to   the   section  which 

would    read   as   follows: 

That  subsection  4  of  section  21  be 
deleted,  and  the  following  be  substituted 
therefor: 

4.  If  any  licensed  carrier  cancels  its 
medical  services  insurance  contracts  under 
subsection  1,  the  corporation  shall  place 
such  applications  for  the  persons  insured 
by  such  licensed  carrier  with  other  licensed 
carriers,  as  it  may  deem  fit,  and  there  shall 
be  no  change  of  benefit  to  or  obligations 
on  the  policyholders  in  respect  of  such 
change  of  the  insurer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Sopha  moves: 

That  subsection  4  of  section  21  be 
deleted,  and  the  following  be  substituted 
therefor: 

4.  If  any  licensed  carrier  cancels  its 
medical  services  insurance  contracts  under 
subsection  1,  the  corporation  shall  place 
applications  for  the  persons  insured  by  such 
licensed  carrier  with  other  licensed  carriers, 
as  it  may  deem  fit,  and  there  shall  be  no 
change  of  benefit  to  or  obligations  on  the 
policyholders  in  respect  of  such  change  of 
the  insurer. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  I  might  say  that  this  section 
shows  that  because  of  the  basic  principle  that 
we  passed  on  second  reading  this  has  become 
an  administrative  monstrosity.  Here  we  have 
probably  200  carriers  of  insurance  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  you  might  assume 
that  a  certain  number  of  them  will  go  out 
of  business.  Perhaps  some  will  start  out  and 
others  go  out,  and  there  may  be  many  comings 
and  goings.  Under  this  present  section,  the 
responsibility  is  on  the  individual  to  see  that 
he  is  properly  covered  by  insurance.  The  in- 
dividual may  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  signing 
up  with  a  particular  company;  that  company 
goes  out  of  business  and  once  again  that 
individual  has  the  responsibility  thrown  on 
him  to  apply  all  over  again. 

If  an  insurance  company  is  going  to  go  into 
this  business,  it  seems  that  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
is  ciuitc  reasonable  in  that  the  responsibility 
should  lie  with  the  company  and  not  with 
the  person  so  insured. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  obvious 
how  much  more  economical  it  would  be  and 
how  much  easier  it  would  be  to  administer 
a  medical  insurance  plan  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  if  we  had  one  basic  carrier  and  one 
standard  contract. 

This,  again,  leads  to  tremendous  confusion 
and  there  is  also  obviously  extra  expense.  It 


means  more  paper  work  every  time  somebody 
must  sign  up  once  again  with  another  in- 
surance firm.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  would 
ask  hon.  members  of  this  House  to  support 
the   amendment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  section,  I 
think,  brings  to  the  fore  a  point  that  is  not 
sufficiently  stressed  with  regard  to  this  bill. 
I  think  the  impression  is  abroad— and  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
done  anything  to  create  that  impression- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
section  brings  to  attention  a  point  that  has 
not  been  fully  realized  by  the  public  with 
respect  to  this  bill  and  that  is:  In  normal  cir- 
cumstances their  insurance  contracts  are  still 
subject  to  cancellation,  with  or  without  notice, 
by  the  insurance  carrier,  unless  they  are  the 
standard  contracts  that  are  found  in  this  bill 
or  unless  the  contracts  provide  within  their 
own  framework  that  they  are  non-cancellable. 

A  lot  of  people  have  the  idea  that  when 
this  legislation  comes  into  effect  the  insurance 
that  they  buy  will  be  non-cancellable,  that  is, 
the  insurance  they  buy  from  private  carriers. 
As  I  understand  it,  if  a  private  carrier  makes 
the  slightest  deviation  from  a  standard  con- 
tract as  defined  here,  then  he  can  cancel 
without  notice,  and  I  am  afraid  a  lot  of 
people  are  going  to  be  badly  deluded  when 
they  discover  that  can  happen  to  them. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  section,  which  is  designed  to  protect 
the  policyholders  in  the  event  of  a  company 
going  out  of  business,  only  protects  those 
policyholders  who  have  standard  contracts  or 
have  contracts  that  are  within  their  own 
terms  non-cancellable.  Anybody  else's  con- 
tract just  goes  down  the  drain. 

Again,  it  may  be  a  contract  that  has  only 
a  very  slight  deviation  from  the  standard 
contract,  but  sufiiciently  different  that  it  could 
be  held  not  to  be  a  standard  contract. 

I  hope  the  public  will  not  get  the  idea  that 
they  are  now  protected  from  arbitrary  can- 
cellation because  this  legislation  is  coming  into 
effect  or  that  they  are  protected  against  the 
company  going  out  of  business.  I  hope  that 
the  public  will  reahze  that  they  are  pro- 
tected only  if  they  have  a  standard  contract, 
or  one  that  provides  in  itself  that  it  is  non- 
cancellable.  I  hope  they  will  be  very  care- 
ful to  make  sure  that  what  they  get  are 
actually  standard  contracts  and  not  some 
mishmash  that  the  insurance  company  draws 
up  that  is  not  a  standard  contract.  It  may 
look  like  one,  but  the  consumer  should  be 
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hep  to  insist  on  getting  a  genuine  standard 
contract. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  insurance  poHcies 
baffle  most  people;  they  just  do  not  com- 
prehend them  at  all,  they  take  whatever  the 
agent  says.  Some  agents  disclose  the  whole 
truth  to  them  and  some  do  not.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  pretty  important  that  consumers 
should  be  able  to  identify  a  standard  con- 
tract as  being  genuinely  a  standard  contract 
not  subject  to  cancellation,  and  not  merely 
one  that  they  were  told  was  just  as  good  or 
even  better. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  here 
in  connection  with  this  matter  of  going  out 
of  business— you  might  gather  from  the  Op- 
position that  insurance  companies  are  going 
broke  and  going  out  of  business,  but  that  is 
not  the  case.  I  think  the  public  should  know 
that  if  an  insurance  company  decides  to  with- 
draw from  this  medical  insurance  business 
because  it  is  unprofitable,  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  The  insurance  companies  cannot  go 
out  of  business  as  such  because,  by  law,  they 
have  to  put  up  deposits  in  Ottawa  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  is  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment, so  there  is  no  problem  there. 

The    hon.    member    mentioned    insurance 
salesmen  selling  mishmash   to  people— mish- 
mash, whatever  that  is  I  do  not  know. 
Now,  if  this  hon.  member- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.   Cowling:   A  little  louder! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  does  it  say  that  pay- 
ment of  claims  is  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment? Will  you  refer  me  to  that  statute? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Yes,  later  on.  Just  sit  down 
for  the  moment. 

Getting  back  to  the  mishmash— and  we  have 
had  an  awful  lot  of  it  the  last  few  days— 
mostly    mishmash. 

If  the  hon.  member  had  ever  tried  to  sell 
insurance  to  some  of  the  discerning  members 
of  the  public  of  Ontario,  he  would  definitely 
find  out,  and  would  get  a  rude  awakening, 
that  they  do  not  buy  mishmash.  Our  people 
are  too  smart  and  too  clever.  They  buy  what 
they  think  they  need  and  what  is  going  to 
get  them  the  best  value  for  their  dollar.  So, 
my  friend,  do  not  ever  think  that  it  is  a  mish- 
mash of  insurance  that  they  are  buying. 

If  you  will  notice  under  section  3— 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Cowling:  What  are  you  mumbling 
about  over  there? 


Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  a  violation  of  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  Act. 

Mr.  Cowling:   Just  sit  down! 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $200 
a  day, 

Mr.  Cowling:  Yes,  you  are  right.  Just  keep 
quiet  there. 

Section  5  of  this  Act,  in  talking  to  the 
amendment,   says   in   the   last   part: 

And  the  licensed  carrier  shall  refund  on 

a  pro  rata  basis  any  unearned  subscription. 

So  that  the  individual  who  has  a  pohcy 
terminated  is  not  going  to  lose  any  money 
and  has  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  another 
company  in  the  business  of  selling  this 
medical  contract. 

The  cancellation  feature  —  we  sometimes 
feel  that  it  is  a  one-way  street,  but  it  is 
not.  In  other  words,  the  company  can  cancel 
an  insurance  policy,  but  remember,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  individual  can  cancel  his 
policy,  too,  any  time  he  wishes.  It  works 
both  ways. 

I  cannot  support  the  amendment,  because 
all  the  sections  of  this  section  21,  and  the 
subsections  really,  cover  the  whole  situation. 
The  pubUc  will  be  well  protected  because,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  here,  in  the  Canadian 
health  insurance  association  there  are  some 
200  members  and  I  can  assure  you  that  if 
some  member  of  that  group  should  decide 
that  they  do  not  want  to  continue  in  the 
medical  business,  I  am  sure  that  any  one  of 
the  other  199  would  be  glad  to  pick  up  that 
business,  because  in  the  long  run  they  are 
interested  in  making  a  profit.  That  is  why 
they  are  in  the  insurance  business.  They  are 
going  to  guarantee  that  people  have  the 
protection.   So  I— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Cowling:  A  little  louder! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  have  anything  to 
say,  go  ahead  and  say  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  member  for 
High  Park  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  am  just  putting  you  on  the 
track  insofar  as  this  section  is  concerned.  I 
have  been  telling  you  why  you  should  not 
support  the  amendment,  because  it  does  not 
add  anything  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  have  clarification  from  the  hon. 
Minister  regarding  the  point  that  my  hon. 
colleague  from  Woodbine  raised,  that  only 
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the  standard  policies  are  non-cancellable.    Is 
that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  By  this  Act,  this  kind 
of  policy  is  non-cancellable.  But  I  am 
advised  that  a  great  many  health  insurance 
contracts,  a  greater  number,  are  steadily 
becoming  non-cancellable.  But  by  this  Act, 
only  the  standard  contract  is  non-cancellable. 
We  have  no  authority  under  this  Act  to— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  a 
minor  complaint  to  make  that  within  the 
secrecy  of  our  own  caucus  I  was  not  even 
informed  of  this,  and  secondly,  this  is 
another  astounding  feature.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
believe  that  when  this  bill  goes  through,  any 
insurance  policy  that  they  buy  with  regard 
to  health  is  not  going  to  be  cancellable. 

The  hon.  Minister,  with  his  great  and 
generous  gesture,  says  the  government  is 
going  to  protect  the  people.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  only  a  percent- 
age of  the  people  will  be  on  standard  policy. 
I  now  have  made  a  discovery  with  equal 
shock  to  the  discovery  yesterday  with  regard 
to  the  sick  and  the  aged  being  at  the  maxi- 
mum premium.  Now  we  discover  this  further 
revelation,  that  this  government  has  certainly 
so  staged  the  thing  that  it  has  misled  the 
public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  up  until  now 
that  one  of  the  few  advantages  I  saw  in  this 
bill  was  that  it  removed  this  abuse  that 
insurance  companies  have  indulged  in  for 
years,  namely,  when  it  suited  their  purpose, 
they  cancelled  policies.  Now  let  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  recognize  the  fact 
that  even  that  is  going  to  continue  as  an 
abuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Not  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Except  for  those  who  are 
standard  policies.  So  apparently  even  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  is  not 
aware  of  the  real  sleepers  to  be  found  all 
throughout  this  bill. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Sleepers? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  sleepers.  You  were 
not  aware  of  that  either? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Many,  many  people  were 
not  aware.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  still  thinks  it 
is  in  the  bill,  because  he  has  been  arguing 
with  me  over  here,  which  just  shows  you  how 
confused  is  the  issue  right  within  the  Tory 


ranks,  right  within  the  Cabinet.  This  just 
confirms  in  my  mind,  what  a  useless,  mis- 
leading kind  of  legislation  we  have  got  be- 
fore us  at  the  present  time,  and  if  I  ever  had 
any  qualms  about  the  amount  of  time  that 
the  Opposition  has  put  into  fighting  this  bill 
clause  by  clause,  they  have  completely  dis- 
appeared. What  we  are  doing,  is  just  getting 
the  truth  across  to  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  before  they  get  hoodwinked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  When  it  is  all  over, 
read  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Our  qualms  have  hardly  dis- 
appeared, because  we  are  finding  out  so 
much  about  the  details  of  the  administration 
and  the  nature  of  the  contracts.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  after  he  finishes 
getting  advice  from  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Never  deal  with  an 
arrogant  Opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you 
for  those  few  kind  words.  I  want  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  question.  I  should  like  to 
ask  what  happens  to  the  health  and  accident 
policies  that  have  a  life  insurance  feature? 
Will  the  standard  contract  have  a  life  insur- 
ance feature  attached  to  it,  or  will  the  ones 
that  now  have  a  life  insurance  feature  dis- 
appear, when  the  standard  contract  comes 
into  effect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  trying  to  discuss  this  bill  seriously.  I 
am  almost  certain  the  hon.  member  must  be 
facetious.  Of  course  this  will  not  have  a  Hfe 
insurance  factor.  This  is  medical  services 
insurance  and  this  will  not  interfere  with 
any  sickness  and  accident  poHcy  that  has  a 
life  insurance  factor.  It  will  not  interfere 
with  any  of  these  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  intent  of  this  bill  was  never  to  inter- 
fere with  existing  insurance,  but,  in  the  event 
that  one's  existing  policy  is  cancelled,  then 
the  same  carrier  who  cancelled,  if  remaining 
in  the  business,  must  provide  a  standard 
contract.  We  chose  the  standard  contract, 
because,  if  you  will  read  the  schedule,  as  I 
stated  in  the  outset,  it  provides  the  medical, 
surgical  and  obstetrical  care,  in  home,  office 
and  hospital,  usually  required  by  the  aver- 
age family  in  a  normal  lifetime. 

This  is  the  principle  underlying  all  of  the 
government  involvement  in  this,  at  least  the 
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provincial  government's.  The  standard  ward 
is  provided  under  the  hospital  care  insurance 
plan.  This  standard  contract  is  a  comparable 
thing,  and  the  public  of  Ontario  understood 
this  far  better  than  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
South,  who  has  left  his  seat  now.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, he  must  have  been  the  sleeper,  because 
it  is  plainly  and  clearly  defined  in  the 
definition  section  of  this  bill,  what  a  standard 
contract  is,  and  all  through  the  piece  we  have 
talked  about  a  standard  contract. 

I  stated  in  my  remarks  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale— when  he  criticized 
the  bill  on  second  reading  and  when  he  said 
that  if  the  government  did  not  get  into  the 
field  there  would  be  no  choice— that  the  great, 
broad,  wide  and  varied  choice  of  policies 
now  available  will  continue.  Every  one  of 
you  hon.  members,  involved  in  labour  union 
contracts  and  various  other  contracts,  knows 
perfectly  well  the  great  choice  of  contracts 
made  available  to  you  and  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  interfering  with  this.  But  if,  for 
reasons  beyond  the  control  of  any  one  of  you 
or  your  members,  the  present  contract  is 
cancelled,  then  the  carrier  must,  at  your 
request,  sell  you  a  standard  contract.  If  not, 
he  is  subject  to  losing  his  licence. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  afraid 
of.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  of  the  piece  has 
any  spokesman  of  the  insurance  industry 
come  forward  and  said  to  the  public— and 
you  could  not  think  of  a  more  opportune 
time  than  right  now,  when  this  bill  is  being 
debated  in  this  Legislature— what  will  happen 
to  the  types  of  policies  they  now  sell,  and  I 
am  very  concerned  about  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  life  insurance  carriers 
will  feel  that  they  can  make  sufficient  profit 
out  of  selling  standard  contracts  so  that  they 
will  dispense  with  the  sale  of  the  other  types. 
I  speak  on  behalf  of  all  those  who  buy  this 
type  of  insurance,  because  they  can  get  the 
life  insurance  feature  in  it.  There  are  a  good 
many  people  in  the  province  who  cannot 
purchase  life  insurance  and  they  waken  up 
to  that  fact  long  after  the  need  is  there  for 
them  to  have  it.  They  buy  this  type  of 
policy  in  order  to  get  the  group  coverage  of 
life  insurance  without  a  medical  examination. 

I  have  a  real  fear,  in  the  absence  of  a  very 
definite  statement  by  the  insurance  industry, 
that  the  companies,  after  this  Act  comes  into 
force  on  June  1,  1966,  will  dispense  with  the 
sale  of  these  policies,  where  there  are  many 
added  fringe  benefits  in  which  they  give 
benefits  that  are  away  and  above  the  ones 
stipulated  in  schedule  A  to  the  standard 
contract. 

In  the  absence  of  an  assurance  from  the 


hon.  Minister,  I  would  hope  that  somebody, 
on  behalf  of  the  insurance  companies,  will 
let  the  public  know  what  their  attitude  is 
going  to  be  toward  insurance  coverage  after 
this  Act  comes  into  force. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  can  put  his  fears  at  rest, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  he  knows  himself 
that  his  fears  are  completely  groundless.  We 
stated  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  the 
body  of  the  standard  contract,  but  they  can 
sell  as  much  additional  as  they  like  so  long 
as  it  is  attached  to  the  contract  as  a  rider, 
because  the  standard  contract  will  be  clearly 
and  definitely  identifiable. 

There  will  be  no  doubt.  We  believe  it  will 
be  identified  by  the  use  of  a  certain  type  of 
paper  which  can  only  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  probably  of  a  special  colour, 
although  the  printers  tell  me  that  this  is 
difficult.  We  can  assure  you  that  the 
standard  contract  will  be  printed  on  a  type 
of  paper  that  cannot  be  used  for  anything 
else,  and  will  be  clearly  identifiable  as  a 
standard  contract  approved  by  government 
as  such. 

If  the  corporations,  or  the  non-profit 
bodies,  or  anybody  in  the  field  want  to  sell 
you  life  insurance  or  any  other  kind  of  insur- 
ance, they  are  still  at  liberty  to  do  that.  They 
can  have  all  the  benefits  they  like  but  they 
must  not  tamper  with  the  provisions  of  the 
standard  contract.  They  can  attach  them  as 
riders  but  they  cannot  write  them  or  type 
them  into  the  body  of  the  contract  as  is 
sometimes  done  in  ordinary  contracts  now.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  this; 
there  certainly  is  no  question  in  my  mind, 
and  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  insurance  com- 
panies because  I  never  asked  them  about  this. 
Again  I  repeat,  they  are  grown  up,  they 
are  mature,  they  will  look  after  their  own 
business.  But  they  are  in  business.  Indeed 
it  is  rather  odd,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  say,  "I  expect  they 
might  think  they  will  make  so  much  money 
selling  the  standard  contracts."  A  little  while 
ago  they  were  telling  me  all  the  dreadful 
things  about  selling  this  and  how  they  would 
not  bother  selling  it  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  was  telling  the  hon. 
Minister  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  there  have  been 
so  many  things  said  by  so  many  people  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  them  until  I  read  it  in 
Hansard. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  know,  some  of  it  ought 
to  get  through  to  the  hon.  Minister. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  original  amend- 
ment which  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
made,  and  I  did  not  get  the  full  words, 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  corporation  should 
place  the  insurance  elsewhere  in  the  event 
of  a  company  cancelling  its  business.  I  think 
his  closing  words  were  "as  it  may  deem  fit." 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  very  reason  for 
this  section  of  the  Act.  We  believe  that  each 
subscriber  should  have  the  right  to  elect  where 
lie  shall  have  his  coverage. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  opportunity.  There  are  so 
many  people  in  the  insurance  business,  and  it 
is  a  highly  competitive  field.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  there  will  be  plenty  after  the 
person  who  has  cancelled.  If  a  company 
cancels  its  business,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  other  companies  will  be  hot  on  the  trail 
of  all  the  subscribers  to  see  that  tjiey  get  the 
opportunity  to  be  signed  up.  Really,  I  think 
to  adopt  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  would  be  a  hardship— not  necessarily 
a  hardship,  but  a  disadvantage— to  the  sub- 
scriber. I  think  he  should  have  the  right 
to  choose  for  himself,  if  he  is  paying  for  his 
own,  from  whom  he  shall  buy. 

It  is  stipulated  that  he  must  get  60  days' 
notice;  and  it  is  also  stipulated  that,  if  within 
that  time  he  is  reinsured,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  waiting  period  which  has 
already  been  observed.  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  amendment  adds  any- 
thing; in  fact  I  think  it  detracts  from  the 
terms  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  leave  it  to  the  in- 
dividual policyholder  if  he  had  any  choice, 
but  he  has  no  choice.  He  gets  the  same 
contract  from  whichever  licensed  carrier  that 
lie  chooses  to  subscribe  with.  It  is  like  buying 
beets  from  two  greengrocers  at  the  market. 
Beets  are  the  same  whether  you  buy  them 
from  one  or  the  other,  they  are  pretty 
standard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  he  wants  to  buy  the 
standard  contract. 

Nfr.  Sopha:  If  there  was  a  choice,  I  could 
see  that  it  otight  to  be  left  to  his  own  dis- 
(  ret  ion,  but  there  is  no  choice.  It  is  a  standard 
form  of  contract  and  I  am  just  afraid  that,  in 
the  dislocation  created  by  a  company  going 
out  of  business,  many  people  will  not  bother 
to  reinsure  themselves.  The  letter  will  come 
and  the  letter  will  become  lost  or  mislaid, 
and  they  will  end  up  not  being  insured.  If 
the  responsibility  was  left  with  the  corpora- 
tion to  place  the  insurance,  then  without  any 
dislocation  whatsoever  the  insurance  would 
move  from  carrier  A— which  is  going  out  of 


business— to  carriers  B,  C,  D  or  E.  There 
would  be  no  inconvenience,  no  risk  and  no 
anxiety  caused  to  the  policyholder  at  all.  That 
is  why  I  put  forward  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  the  hon.  member  thought  of  the 
possibility  that  carrier  C  might  offer  the  same 
standard  contract  at  less  than  carrier  A  or  B? 
This  is  ciuite  possible. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  they  are  all  going  to  charge 
the  maximum  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Then  they 
are  going  to  ask  once  a  year  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  on  this 
point,  there  is  an  article  in  the  Globe  ami 
AfaiZ— goodness  knows,  we  have  had  hundreds 
of  them  in  the  last  few  days  and  another  one 
will  not  make  any  difference— that  is  right 
on  this  particular  point.  It  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  Opposition,  who  seem  to  be 
concerned  about  the  situation.  It  is  a  state- 
ment by  the  Canadian  health  insurance  group 
and  the  officials  say: 

Insurers,  while  remaining  free  to  offer 
existing  plans,  must  now  make  available  the 
government's  standard  medical  services 
insurance  contract  to  anyone  who  applies, 
regardless  of  their  age,  state  of  health  or 
place  of  residence  in  the  province. 

Now  that  is  the  answer  to  the  hon.  member 

for  Sudbury.  It  continues: 

Although  the  government  will  be  paying 
premiums  for  those  unable  to  afford  their 
own  coverage,  the  insurance  companies 
themselves  will  now  be  providing  services 
for  many  high-risk  applicants  who  could 
not  qualify  for  previous  plans.  By  no  means 
will  all  the  high-risk  applicants  be  in  the 
subsidized  group.  Insurers,  generally,  will 
therefore  be  providing  coverage  for  many 
applicants  outside  the  subsidized  group. 

The  statement  went  on  to  say: 

That  while  maximum  premiums  will  be 
set,  past  experience  indicates  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Ontario  citizens  can  and  will 
purchase  coverage  at  less  than  the 
maximum. 

The  two-year-old  Alberta  plan,  operated 
under  similar  principles,  has  less  than  15 
per  cent  of  subscribers  paying  the  estab- 
lished maximmns.  The  health  insurance 
industry  has  a  record  of  achit^vement  in 
Ontario  with  82  per  cent  of  the  population 
already  insured  under  voluntary  schemes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  put  a  fiuestion  to  the  hon.  Minister  with 
regard    to    contracts    that    are    not    standard 
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contracts  and  are  not  non-cancellable  within 
their  own  terms. 

Now,  if  one  of  those  contracts  was  can- 
celled, is  there  any  way— and  let  us  say  it  is 
a  private  contract,  not  a  group  contract- 
whereby  the  individual  can  get  a  standard 
contract  except  by  waiting  for  an  enrolment 
period  or  else  going  through  a  three-month 
waiting  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Where  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  just  answered  it.  If 
the  contract  is  cancelled  and  that  carrier  sells 
standard  contracts,  as  he  would  if  he  is 
licensed  under  tliis  Act,  he  must  provide  or 
sell  the  standard  contract  to  the  subscriber 
whom  he  has  cancelled. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Where  is  that  provided? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Where  the  waiting 
period  has  already  been  gone  through,  that 
is,  if  such  a  thing  existed  in  the  cancelled 
contract,  there  would  be  no  further  waiting 
period.  I  do  not  think  it  is  spelled  out  in 
those  words,  but  the  principle  is  involved 
here  that  you  may  move  from  one  carrier 
to  another. 

Mr.  Bryden:   I  can  see  it  if  you  are  in  a 

group  contract,  but  I  am  wondering  about 
the  case  where  a  person  just  has  an  individual 
contract. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  same  thing  would 
apply  which  applies  in  15  (1). 

Mr.  Bryden:  Wherein  is  it  stated  that  it 
applies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  transfer  from 
group  to  a  standard  contract,  but  the  same 
terms  would  apply. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  where  does  it  say  that 
they  would  apply?    That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
inherent  in  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  get 
sick  of  that.  After  a  law  goes  through,  one  has 
to  deal  on  the  basis  of  the  law  and  nothing 
else,  not  on  the  basis  of  what  the  hon. 
Minister  says  he  thought  it  meant.  This  is 
the  answer  he  has  been  giving  us  day  after 
day  with  regard  to  this  bill  when  we  point 
out  the  obvious  gaping  loopholes  in  it.  He 
says  he  means  something  different.  Well,  I 
suggest  to  him  that  if  this— 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member,  it  is  in  sub- 
section 4  of  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Rights  to  other  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  which  paragraph? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Of  section  21,  the 
paragraph  we  are  dealing  with  now.  I  knew 
it  was  here  some  place,  but  I  did  not  think 
it  was  spelled  out  so  distinctly. 

Mr.    Bryden:     Well,    this    section    relates 
only- 
Mr.  Cowling:  Read  it;  read  it  out  loud. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Section  21  relates  only  to 
cancellation  in  the  case  where  a  carrier  is 
going  out  of  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  does  not  matter.  It 
does  not  say  anything  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  exactly  what  it  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
read  it,  since  the  hon.  member  seems  rather 
coy  about  it. 

Any  licensed  carrier  that  cancels  its 
medical  services  insurance  contracts  under 
subsection  1  shall,  in  the  notice  of  cancel- 
lation thereunder,  state  that  the  covered 
person  may,  within  a  period  of  60 
days  from  date  of  the  notice,  make 
application  to  any  other  licensed  carrier 
for  a  standard  contract.  And  such  other 
licensed  carrier,  unless  exempt  under 
clause  (b)  of  subsection  2  of  section  2 
shall,  upon  receipt  of  the  application  sub- 
scription therefor,  issue  a  standard 
contract  and  the  waiting  period  and  limita- 
tion of  benefits  with  respect  thereto  shall 
be  calculated  from  the  effective  date  of 
coverage  of  the  covered  person  under  the 
prior  medical  services  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  this.  Subsection  4,  as  I  read  it,  says— 
and  I  will  quote  just  one-and-a-half  lines  of 
it: 

Any    licensed    carrier    that    cancels    its 

medical   services   insurance   contract   under 

subsection  1— 

And  what  does  subsection  1  say?  I  will  not 
read  the  subsection— I  will  read  the  marginal 
notes: 

Cancellation  of  contract  for  carrier  going 
out  of  business. 
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Now,  why  do  we  get  loud  howls  from  over 
there  when  we  try,  with  great  difiRculty,  to 
^vt  the  hon.  Minister  to  luiderstand  what  his 
own  bill  proN'ides?  We  are  constantly  faced 
with  loud  howls  of  protest.  Subsection  4 
coNcrs  the  situation,  I  will  agree  with  the 
lum.  Minister,  in  relation  to  cases  where 
contracts  are  cancelled  because  a  carrier  is 
withdrawing  from  the  field  or  going  out  of 
business  altogether.  But  I  want  to  know— I 
am  just  asking  a  question— where  does  it 
provide  in  the  bill  that  where  an  individual 
contract  is  cancelled  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany, the  person  who  holds  the  contract  will 
be  able  to  get  a  standard  contract  other  than 
by  going  through  the  waiting  period  or 
waiting  for  an  enrolment  period? 

If  it  is  there,  I  would  like  to  see  it, 
because  I  think  it  should  be  there.  The 
reason  I  am  asking  is  because  I  have  been 
searching  for  it  and  cannot  find  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, I  think,  is  trying  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation for  which  I  asked. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  you  refer  to  the  explanatory  note  at  the 
first  part  of  the  bill,  in  the  fourth  paragraph, 
you  will  find  the  answer.    It  says: 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  corporation 
composed  of  the  Medical  Services  Insur- 
ance Company.  The  function  of  this 
corporation  will  be  to  regulate  the  tech- 
nical and  administrative  operations  of  the 
companies  concerned. 

That  is  very  simple,  Mr.  Chairman.  Why  does 
the  hon.  m(  mber  not  read  tliat?  Why  does  he 
not    read    those    things? 

lion.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
ciuite    satisfied   that   this    section   does    apply 


and  that  the  hon.  member  is  splitting  hairs  in 
defining  it  as  narrowly  as  he  does. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  interpreting  it 
narrowly  at  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  interpreting 
what  the  words  say.  The  words  say  "cancelled 
under  subsection  1." 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury's 
amendment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
obviously  in  consultation  with  his  advisers  on 
this  thing.  The  bill  does  not  state  it,  regard- 
less of  what  the  hon.  Minister  would  like  it 
to  say.  I  would  ask  him  that  he  withhold 
this  for  a  moment  and  examine  it.  I  think 
his  intention  is  that  if  any  individual's  policy 
is  cancelled  for  reasons  other  than  the  com- 
pany going  bankrupt  or  out  of  business,  he 
should  be  able  to  renew  it  without  having 
to  go  through  the  waiting  period.  If  tliat  is 
liis  intention,  let  us  have  the  specific  indica- 
tion in  the  Act.  At  the  moment,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  hold  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  getting  an  answer,  because  if  it 
is  not  here— it  should  be  here.  This  is  the 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  progress 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fifty-fifth  order. 
Second  reading  of  Bill  No.  167. 


TORONTO   ELECTRIC   COMMISSIONERS 

AND  LOCAL  NO.   1,  CANADIAN  UNION 

OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  167,  An  Act 
respecting  a  certain  dispute  between  the 
Toronto  electric  commissioners  and  Local  No. 
1,  Canadian  union  of  public  employees. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  moving  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
I  propose  initially  to  outline  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  history  of  negotiations 
as  they  have  taken  place  to  date  between 
Toronto  Hydro  and  Local  1,  Canadian  union 
of  public  employees. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  has  been  a  history  of  long  and 
successful  collective  bargaining  between  these 
two  parties  and  I  understand  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  their  relationship 
that  they  have  reached  a  complete  deadlock. 

In  this  present  series  of  negotiations  they 
began  bargaining  for  a  new  agreement  in 
December,  1964,  and  held  five  meetings  be- 
fore the  union  applied  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  for  conciliation 
services  on  January  25,  1965. 

The  conciliation  officer  met  with  the  parties 
on  two  occasions  in  an  effort  to  assist  them 
in  reaching  an  agreement.  On  February  26, 
1965,  he  reported  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  effect  an  agreement 
and  that  the  parties  were  apart  on  51  issues. 
He  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  conciliation  and  it  was  subsequently  estab- 
lished on  March  24,  1965.  The  board  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickie,  chairman;  Mr. 
Michael  O'Brien,  the  employer  nominee;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Paton,  the  union  nominee. 

This  board  met  with  the  parties  on  eight 
separate  occasions  and  in  their  majority  re- 
port Mr.  Dickie  and  Mr.  O'Brien  had  this 
to  say,  and  I  quote  from  the  report: 

The  board  reviewed  each  of  the  issues 

in  dispute.  While  51  matters  are  referred 
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to  this  board,  this  number  represents  more 
than  100  items  at  issue  along  with  101  job 
descriptions.  In  order  that  we  might  begin 
some  effective  mediation  of  this  dispute, 
the  board  made  every  effort  to  persuade  the 
parties  to  reduce  significantly  the  large 
number  of  outstanding  issues,  particularly 
in  non-monetary  areas. 

We  suggested  several  approaches  that 
would  serve  as  a  key  to  proceeding  with 
discussions  on  major  issues.  We  regret  we 
were  unable  to  establish  procedure  and 
climate  favourable  to  working  out  a 
settlement. 

In  view  of  the  excessive  number  of  issues 
still  outstanding  and  the  incomplete  dis- 
cussion on  most  of  the  important  matters, 
this  board  is  not  in  any  position  to  make 
recommendations . 

That  is  the  end  of  my  quote  from  that  report: 

The  board's  report  was  released  to  the 
parties  on  May  17,  1965.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  the 
union  was  free  to  strike  and  the  employer 
to  lock-out  seven  days  after  the  receipt  of 
this  report. 

On  Friday,  May  21,  1965,  Mr.  J.  B.  Metzler, 
the  deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  and  Mr.  A. 
C.  Dennis,  director  of  the  conciliation  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Labour,  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  parties  in  The  Department  of 
Labour  quarters.  After  an  appraisal  of  the 
situation  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  to- 
gether, as  a  "package,"  those  items  in  dispute 
which  were  considered  vital  to  a  settlement. 
These  issues  were  discussed  and  weighed  as 
to  their  relative  importance  in  the  dispute. 

On  the  same  day,  the  officials  of  the  de- 
partment met  separately  with  representatives 
of  Toronto  Hydro  and  asked  them  to  prepare 
an  offer  of  settlement.  They  agreed  to  con- 
sider this  request  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  May  25. 

Upon  resumption,  the  employer  representa- 
tives made  an  offer  in  writing  to  the  union  in 
the  presence  of  the  departmental  oJBBcials.  The 
offer  was  subject  to  acceptance  on  or  before 
May  31,  1965,  and  while  some  items  in  the 
offer  were  acceptable  to  the  union  others 
were   not. 
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The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day, May  26,  and  the  parties  were  lu-ged  to 
reconsider  their  respective  positions. 

On  May  26,  after  both  parties  indicated 
that  their  positions  had  not  altered,  the  labour 
department  officials  requested  that  the  com- 
mission's offer  be  presented  to  the  union's 
membership  meeting  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, May  27.  The  offer  was  rejected  by  the 
union  membership  at  this  meeting,  and  at 
the  same  time  June  2  was  set  by  the  union 
for  the  taking  of  a  strike  vote.  The  vote  on 
June  2  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  strike 
action  and  June  11  was  set  for  the  walkout. 

As  part  of  the  continuing  effort  to  resolve 
this  dispute,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  met 
separately  with  each  of  the  parties  on  June  3. 
In  order  to  establish  a  new  basis  for  negotia- 
tion both  the  union  and  the  commission  agreed 
to  send— and  by  the  commission  I  mean  the 
Toronto  Hydro  commission— agreed  to  send 
two  representatives  to  meet  with  the  labour 
officials  in  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  issues 
leading  to  a  settlement.  As  a  result,  negotia- 
tions were  resumed  that  afternoon.  At  this 
meeting  33  issues  were  discussed  and  clarified. 
The  progress  that  was  made  indicated  a  fur- 
ther meeting  should  be  held  and  it  was  set 
for  Sunday,  June  6,  at  1  o'clock. 

Prior  to  this  Sunday  meeting,  one  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  union  advised  Mr.  A.  C. 
Dennis  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  con- 
tinue in  his  capacity.  He  withdrew  all  of 
his  statements  of  position  made  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting  and  left  The  Department  of 
Labour  building.  The  other  union  representa- 
tive presented  a  list  of  the  items  in  dispute 
indicating  his  view  of  their  relative  im- 
portance to  the  union  and  stated  that  he  was 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  alone. 

Considering  that  the  strike  deadline  was 
approaching  and  in  view  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  meetings  of  the  last  weekend,  on  Tues- 
day morning  of  this  week  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  requested  the  union  committee  to 
meet  with  him  to  discuss  the  next  move  in 
the  situation.  After  some  discussion,  the  union 
committee  agreed  to  meet  immediately  with 
representatives  of  Toronto  Hydro,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  directed  the  deputy  Minister 
to    bring   the    parties    together. 

Negotiations  began  at  11  a.m.  the  same 
day  and  continued  through  until  1.30  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.  The  whole  situation  was  re- 
viewed in  detail.  This  exercise  led  to 
bargaining  and  the  eventual  settlement  of  a 
number  of  the  lesser  issues.  As  well,  a  list 
of  the  remaining  issues  which  separated  the 
parties   was   developed. 

Yesterday    morning    the    parties    resumed 


their  meeting  and  an  effort  was  made  to  tackle 
some  of  the  key  items  which  divided  them. 
At  3  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  it  became 
obvious  that  a  complete  deadlock  on  the  un- 
settled issues  existed  and  the  meeting  was 
terminated. 

In  a  final  effort  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
applying  compulsory  arbitration  by  legisla- 
tion, the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  in  his  last 
meeting  with  each  party,  appealed  to  them 
to  submit  the  disj)ute,  voluntarily,  to  binding 
arbitration.  The  Toronto  Hydro  accepted 
this  proposal  but  the  union  conmiittee 
rejected  it. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  What  was 
the  date  of  that? 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    That    was    yesterday. 

After  receiving  a  full  report  on  the  situ- 
ation, as  I  mentioned  when  I  introduced  this 
bill  last  evening,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  all 
approaches  to  settling  this  dispute  by  negoti- 
ation prior  to  the  union's  strike  deadline  had 
been  exhausted.  The  conclusion  was  inescap- 
able that  no  hope  existed  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  dispute  before  the  strike 
deadline  of  midnight  tonight  short  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  legislation  to  effect 
compulsory  arbitration  was  the  only  course 
of  action  which  appeared  to  be  available. 

Let  me  deal  for  a  moment  with  the  stag- 
gering implications  inherent  in  a  strike 
involving  an  electric  utility  which  provides 
for  the  needs  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
people.  All  of  us  must— and  I  am  sure  do- 
realize  that  hydro-electric  power  is  vital  for 
the  continuing  supply  of  other  essential  serv- 
ices including  water,  natural  gas,  transporta- 
tion, hospital  facilities  and  communications. 
The  everyday  operation  of  a  home,  an  ofBce 
or  a  factory  depend  on  electricity. 

To  nourish  and  care  for  the  daily  needs 
of  the  people  of  Toronto,  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  food,  drugs  and  other  essential 
commodities  must  be  kept  on  hand  under 
proper  cold  storage  conditions.  It  is  clear 
that  a  discontinuance  or  interruption  in  the 
supply  of  electric  power  would  seriously 
threaten  the  health,  welfare  and  economic 
well-being  of  over  10  per  cent  of  Ontario's 
population.  Even  if  a  power  interruption  is 
restricted  to  a  limited  area  of  the  city,  the 
individual  resident  would  be  without  means 
to  maintain  his  normal  life.  All  industry  and 
business  in  that  area  would  grind  to  a  halt 
and  would  be  forced  to  lay  off  their 
employees. 

In  the  face  of  these  implications,  any  offer 
of  the  union  to  provide  repair  crews  on  an 
emergency  basis,  raises  the  difficult  question 
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of  how  the  term  "emergency"  is  to  be  de- 
fined. If  the  union  members  are  to  maintain 
an  ejffective  strike,  obviously  they  would  limit 
their  emergency  service  to  correcting  only  the 
most  serious  and  dangerous  breakdowns. 
Such  a  definition  of  "emergency"  could  lead 
to  disaster,  while  a  broader  definition  could 
render  the  union's  strike  action  ineflFective. 

Let  us  look  at  the  position  of  Toronto 
Hydro  in  the  event  of  a  strike.  Since  the 
55  non-working  foremen  in  Toronto  Hydro 
are  members  of  the  union  and  form  part  of 
the  total  bargaining  unit  of  550,  they  would 
not  be  available  to  the  commission  for  the 
emergency  maintenance  of  power.  In  addi- 
tion, as  retail  distributors  of  electric  power, 
not  as  producers  as  in  the  case  of  Ontario 
Hydro,  this  commission  does  not  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  engineers  and  other 
technical  personnel  who  would  be  able  to 
assure  that  emergency  requirements  are  met. 
Considering  that  the  disruption  of  electric 
power  can  emanate  from  a  variety  of  every- 
day occurrences,  such  as  an  electric  storm,  an 
underground  explosion,  a  construction  mis- 
hap, a  fallen  tree  or  even  an  automobile 
crash,  the  demands  for  basic  maintenance  of 
power  are  constant, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  examine  for 
a  moment  the  problems  surrounding  the  ap- 
plication of  compulsion  in  resolving  collec- 
tive bargaining  disputes. 

In  an  ordinary  industrial  dispute,  public 
interest  is  limited  and  the  parties  are  free, 
once  they  have  complied  with  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  labour  legislation  of  the  prov- 
ince, to  resort  to  economic  action  as  a  means 
of  achieving  their  ends.  This  principle  is 
inherent  in  the  concept  of  free  collective 
bargaining.  The  risks  involved  in  attempting 
to  gain  an  agreement  through  the  application 
of  economic  pressure  fall  mainly  on  the 
parties  themselves. 

However,  in  this  particular  dispute,  the 
risks  inherent  in  the  application  of  economic 
action  are  not  limited  to  the  parties.  They 
impinge  upon  the  whole  of  our  society.  Why 
should  the  people  vitally  dependent  upon  this 
public  utility  become  the  victims  of  the  dis- 
puting parties?  Since  the  parties  themselves 
have  failed,  the  people  affected  have  only 
one  means  at  their  disposal  to  resolve  this 
dispute  and  that  is  to  turn  to  this  Legisla- 
ture. Can  we  fail  here  to  accept  the 
responsibility?  I  think  we  can  not. 

Yesterday,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Thompson),  in  his  remarks,  sug- 
gested that  we  emulate  Sweden  as  a  model 
jurisdiction  in  the  labour  relations  field.  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  not  want  to  leave  a 


false    impression    with    respect    to    Sweden's 
attitude    toward    compulsory    arbitration.     I 
should  like  to  refer  him  to  the  recent  report 
of  the  Bennett  commission  on  hospital  dis- 
putes. Page  38  of  that  report  says  as  follows: 
Sweden  has  had  compulsory  arbitration 
legislation  for  20  years,  though  it  has  never 
been    invoked.     A    threatened    strike    of 
nurses    and    another    by    officers    of    the 
merchant  marine  fleet  have  been  the  only 
two    circumstances    in   which   the    govern- 
ment  has    contemplated   compulsory   arbi- 
tration  during  the  20   years   of  the  law's 
existence. 

Mediation  is  really  the  key  to  the 
Swedish  labour  scene.  However,  compul- 
sory arbitral  machinery  exists.  The  law 
stipulates  that  an  official  arbitration  court, 
whose  decision  cannot  be  appealed,  may 
be  appointed  in  cases  of  complex  labour 
conflicts  deemed  detrimental  to  the  nation. 
Such  a  court  of  arbitration  can  be  ap- 
pointed only  after  the  decision  to  do  so 
has  been  made  by  the  Swedish  Parhament. 
In  general,  both  employers'  and  em- 
ployees' organizations  have  opposed  com- 
pulsory arbitration  laws.  The  threat  of  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitration  court  by  Par- 
liament has  been  enough  to  make  the 
parties  come  to  a  settlement  themselves. 
The  Swedish  law  providing  for  compulsory 
arbitration  is  extremely  restrictive,  so  much 
so  that  a  situation  such  as  the  1959  steel 
conflict  in  the  U.S.  probably  would  not  be 
cause   for  using   arbitration  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  Sweden  has 
recognized  the  need  to  have  this  type  of  legis- 
lation available  to  settle  public  interest  dis- 
putes. The  fact  that  the  parties  have  been 
able  to  resolve  their  differences  without  the 
need  to  invoke  the  legislation,  reflects  on 
their  maturity. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  once  again  that 
this  bill  is  limited  in  its  application  to  this 
one  dispute.  Both  a  strike  and  a  lockout  are 
banned.  A  three-man  board  of  arbitration  will 
settle  the  issues  between  the  parties.  Under 
the  legislation,  each  party  will  have  the  op-  , 
portunity  to  nominate  a  member  to  the  board. 
These  members,  in  turn,  will  be  required  to 
agree  on  a  chairman,  but  if  they  are  unable 
to  agree,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  wiU 
appoint.  The  present  members  of  the  board 
of  conciliation  are  not  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Under  section  3,  subsection  13,  the  board 
is  required  to  give  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
full  opportunity  to  present  their  evidence 
and  make  their  submissions. 

The  Act  comes  into  force  on  Royal  Assent 
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and  is  repealed  on  the  day  on  which  a  col- 
lective agreement  becomes  effective. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  provide  the  best  available 
machinery  to  assure  a  full  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation, weighing  and  ultimate  decision, 
fairly,  objectively  and  impartially  arrived  at. 
Through  this  legislation,  the  interests  of  the 
employer,  the  interest  of  tlie  workers  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  city  will  be 
justly  served. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  regard  to  this  bill.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  indicated  this  afternoon  that 
he  was  not  too  enthused  about  our  suggesting 
that  he  was  a  fair  man;  he  was  not  im- 
pressed with  that  sort  of  statement.  I  am 
going  to  suggest  right  now,  sir,  that  the 
remarks  that  he  made  in  support  of  this  bill 
were  a  bunch  of  noises  signifying  absolutely 
nothing. 

He  took  off  after  my  hon.  leader  and 
the  remarks  that  he  addressed  to  this  House 
last  evening,  and  suggested  that  the  com- 
parison with  Sweden  was  hardly  a  proper 
one,  because  Sweden  had  on  its  statute  books 
a  compulsory  arbitration  bill  which  was  there 
even  though  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used.  I  sug- 
gest, sir,  that  at  least  in  Sweden  there  is  a 
public  declaration  of  policy  that  the  govern- 
ment had  the  courage  to  put  on  its  statute 
books. 

I  suggest,  sir,  that  this  is  a  government 
that  is  weak-kneed  and  lacking  in  courage 
because  it  does  not  have  the  authority,  the 
guts,  to  put  on  the  statute  books  what  it 
really  means  in  labour  relations.  In  the  time 
that  we  have  sat  in  this  Legislature,  my  hon. 
colleagues  and  I  who  came  in  in  1959,  we 
have  seen  this  government  move  from  crisis 
to  crisis. 

We  have  had  the  Ontario  Hydro  strike 
where  the  government  weeps  and  wails  and 
bemoans  its  fate  and  says,  "What  can  we 
do?  What  can  we  do?  We  are  going  to  have 
a  one-shot  effort  at  compulsory  arbitration 
for  Ontario  Hydro.  We  do  not  believe  in  it, 
but  we  are  going  to  do  it.  We  are  forced  to. 
Those  terrible  people  in  the  union  are  pressing 
our  hands,  they  have  a  knife  in  our  back 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  one-shot 
effort  at  compulsory  arbitration." 

Then  we  had  the  Trenton  hospital  situa- 
tion. The  government  set  up  the  Bennett 
commission.  His  Honour  Judge  Bennett,  a 
very  competent  man,  sat  and  studied  and 
brought  in  a  report,  and  the  government, 
again  beating  its  breast  in  self-righteousness, 
said,  "We  do  not  like  it;  we  do  not  really 


believe  it;  but— one-shot  effort  again— we  are 
going  to  have  compulsory  arbitration  in  this 
very  dangerous  hospital  dispute." 

For  some  peculiar  reason,  they  let  the 
mantle  slip  a  bit  from  this  cloak  of  self- 
righteousness.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  brought  in  a 
measure,  tucked  away  in  his  Police  Act,  that 
compels  the  cleaning  women  and  the  gar- 
deners and  the  typists  attached  to  police 
forces  to  arbitrate  compulsorily.  The  govern- 
ment said:  "We  do  not  beheve  in  it.  We  are 
not  really  treading  upon  the  right  to  bargain. 
We  really  believe  in  the  right  of  labour  to 
bargain.  But  there  is  a  danger  that  the  whole 
process  of  the  administration  of  justice  might 
grind  to  a  halt  if  those  civil  servants  are 
given  a  free  right  to  bargain,  and  all  that 
it  implies."  My  friend,  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  a  very  clever  man,  and  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  quibbles 
with  words  and  says,  "We  are  not  taking 
away    any    bargaining    rights." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have  to  quibble  with 
words,  let  us  find  out  what  the  labour  move- 
ment in  this  province  thinks  about  when  it 
talks  about  bargaining  rights  and  when  it 
talks  about  collective  bargaining.  Surely  it 
must  mean,  and  it  must  imply,  the  right  of 
labour  to  withhold  its  work.  No  amount  of 
equivocation,  no  amount  of  pedantics  and  no 
amount  of  splitting  hairs  is  going  to  deviate 
from  that  principle  one  iota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  the  time  has  long 
since  passed  in  this  province  of  Ontario  when 
we  should  have  a  clear,  public  and  un- 
equivocal declaration  from  the  government  as 
to  what  it  means  in  relation  to  collective 
bargaining.  We  have  not  got  it  tonight  and 
we  have  not  had  it  for  22  years  from  this 
government. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Tell  us  what  you  would  do. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  do. 
I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
whole  government  stands  condemned  tonight, 
as  it  has  stood  condemned  for  the  last  half 
dozen  years;  dozen  years;  and  22  years,  be- 
cause it  has  never  once  been  able  to  set  its 
labour  house  in  order.  It  has  had  a  series  of 
Ministers  of  Labour  who  have  not  the  faintest 
idea,  sir,  of  how  to  progress  in  relation 
to  management-labour  relations.  They  go 
around  beating  their  breasts  and  complaining: 
"Oh,  we  believe  in  labour;  we  believe  in 
collective  bargaining;  we  believe  in  your  right 
to  withdraw  your  labour;  we  believe  in  all 
these  things." 

But    look,    Mr.    Speaker,    at    8.30    of   the 
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clock  on  Thursday,  June  10,  just  SVz  hours 
away  from  the  strike  deadhne,  we  have  Bill 
167  presented  to  us  for  second  reading.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  outlined  to  us  the  tor- 
tured series  of  negotiations.  We  tried,  he 
said,  we  tried  desperately.  We  had  all  these 
meetings.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  him- 
self sat  down  yesterday  and  tried  to  say: 
"Please   accept   compulsory   arbitration." 

But  not  once  during  these  negotiations,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  even  once  was  the  Opposition 
called  in.  Was  my  hon.  leader  called  in? 
Was  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  called  in?  Was  the  situation 
explained  to  them?  No,  sir,  not  until  yester- 
day afternoon  was  the  meeting  hastily 
convened  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
announced  to  my  hon.  leader  and  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South:  "We  have  a  terrible 
situation  on  our  hands  and  with  great  reluc- 
tance—we do  not  want  to  do  it— we  are  going 
to  have  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  compulsory 
arbitration." 

Was  there  any  explanation,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):    What   did    Mr.    St.    Laurent   do   in 
1950  when  the  railway- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  admit  I 
am  duly  unimpressed  by  the  irrelevant  rant- 
ings  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  His  performance  as  Attorney 
General  left  something  substantially  to  be 
desired,  and  if  he  wants  to  get  into  labour 
disputes  let  him  get  up  and  explain  the 
record  of  this  government  in  labour  negotia- 
tions. It  is  a  poor  one.  He  knows  it,  I  know 
it  and  the  people  of  Ontario  know  it.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  get  on  with  the  debate. 

Not  until  late  yesterday  afternoon  did  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  venture 
to  bring  into  his  confidence  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
NDP.  Not  until  yesterday  afternoon  was  an 
attempt  made  by  the  leader  of  this  province 
to  inform  the  Opposition— a  most  integral 
part  of  the  government— of  what  was  going 
on. 

To  my  knowledge,  sir,  even  at  this  eleventh 
—the  eleventh  and  a  half— hour  no  real 
explanation  has  been  given  to  the  public.  I 
listened  carefully  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
as  to  the  sort  of  damage  that  could  well  be 
anticipated;  is  in  fact  likely  to  occur.  I  have 
read  very  carefully  today's  newspapers.  One 
of  the  journalists  suggested  that  the  normal 
services  could  carry  on,  but  if  there  was  a 
break  in  the  service  there  was  no  ability  to 


repair  it.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  even  tonight, 
if  a  strike  takes  place  at  midnight  this  even- 
ing if  the  people  in  hospitals  would  suffer; 
if  our  young  citizens  would  suffer;  if  our 
older  citizens  who  need  electrical  facilities 
would  suffer.  I  do  not  know  any  of  these 
things  and  I  suggest,  sir,  that  none  of  us  in 
this  House  know— from  any  words  that  come 
from  government  sources— what  the  likely 
results  would  be  from  such  a  strike. 

I  say,  sir,  that  the  government  stands 
seriously  condemned  tonight  as  a  result  of 
its  own  action  and  its  own  inaction.  I  say, 
sir,  that  no  one  really  knows— no  one  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  the  faintest  idea— 
what  the  government  means  when  it  says: 
"We  believe  in  collective  bargaining;  we  be- 
lieve in  the  rights  of  labour  to  bargain  and 
if  they  cannot  bargain  successfully,  to  with- 
hold their  services."  I  suggest  that  the 
government  has  dug  itself  into  a  hole  this 
evening  by  reason  of  its  inabihty  either  to 
make  up  its  mind  as  to  which  direction  we 
can  go  in  or  it  is  because  of  its  additional 
inability  to  advise  all  of  the  citizens  of  this 
province— including  particularly  the  hon, 
members  of  the  Opposition  in  this  House— as 
to  what,  in  fact,  has  been  going  on. 

I  suggest,  sir,  that  it  lies  within  our  power 
here  this  evening— starting  at  30  minutes  past 
8  of  the  clock  this  evening— to  conduct  a 
similar  sort  of  debate  such  as  has  been  going 
on  in  connection  with  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond). 

I  suggest,  sir,  that  it  lies  completely  within 
our  power.  Perhaps  it  might  even  be  our 
democratic  duty  to  discuss  as  fully  and  as 
carefully  on  second  reading,  clause  by  clause 
of  this  bill;  as  well  as  all  the  possible  ramifica- 
tions that  he  within  this.  With  the  deadline 
staring  us  in  the  face,  we  would  be  less  than 
responsible  if  we  said:  "We  do  not  really 
care  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to  our 
people  in  hospitals;  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  little  babies  who  need  warm 
milk  that  has  to  be  heated  by  electricity;  and 
about  all  the  possible  ramifications  of  this 
strike."  We  have  never  really  been  told— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Crocodile  tears. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  "crocodile  tears."  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  too  amazed,  really,  at  the 
tenor  of  the  remarks  that  come  from  the  gov- 
ernment front  benches.  They  are  in  a  spot  and 
they  know  it.  They  are  in  a  spot  of  their  own 
choosing;  they  are  in  a  spot  produced  by 
their  own  absolute  neglect.  They  have 
neglected  to  take  a  stand  in  labour-manage- 
ment relations;  they  have  neglected  to  lay 
out  a  policy*  and  aboVe  all,  administratively. 
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they  have  neglected  to  set  up  within  the 
machinery  of  this  department  proper  con- 
cihation  officers  and  proper  bargaining 
procedure  that  has  the  confidence  of  labour 
and  management. 

There  is  nobody  to  blame,  for  the  situation 
that  faces  us  in  this  province  tonight,  other 
than  those  in  the  front  benches  of  this  gov- 
ernment. These  are  the  people  that  did  it. 
These  are  the  people  that  at  23  minutes  to 
nine— a  few  hours  away  from  the  deadline 
—come  to  us,  weeping  and  wailing  and  beat- 
ing their  breasts,  saying:  "Help  us  out  of  the 
situation;  we  failed  miserably.  We  never  took 
you  into  our  confidence.  We  never  had  any 
policy,  but  help  us  out  of  the  situation.  We 
caused  it,  we  created  it,  now,  for  goodness 
sake,  get  us  out." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  been  told,  and 
I  listened  carefully  to  the  words  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  that  there  is  an  emergency, 
really.  He  talks  about  a  possible  emergency. 
Surely  the  least  we  could  have  expected  from 
a  responsible  Prime  Minister  was  a  clear 
delineation  of  what  would  happen  if  a  strike 
would  commence  at  midnight  tonight.  There 
has  been  no  outlining  of  that  situation  at  all. 
Can  the  Hydro  go  on?  Will  the  electricity 
function?  Will  all  these  difficult  and  emer- 
gency situations  be  looked  after,  or  not?  We 
do  not  know. 

I  would  hope,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
spoken  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  we  can  only  speak  once  in  this  debate, 
that  one  of  his  colleagues,  perhaps  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour— we  have  not  heard  a 
word  from  him  yet— would  get  up  and  say, 
clearly  and  unequivocably,  what  the  exact 
situation  is.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  the  labour  leaders.  We  do  not 
know  what  provisions  the  imion  can  make.  We 
do  not  know  any  of  these  things.  I  suggest,  sir, 
that  it  is  a  real  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  that  we  are 
placed  in  this  position  because  of  lack  of  gov- 
eriuent  planning  and  lack  of  government 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  that  at  this 
point  I  can  say  nuich  more  in  connection  with 
this  second  reading.  Many  of  my  hon.  col- 
leagues are  going  to  join  in  this  debate,  but 
for  the  moment,  sir,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself,  we  are  going  to  wait 
and  see  what  facts  this  debate  reveals.  I  hurl 
the  challenge  at  the  government  to  stand  Tip 
boldly  and  say  what  this  situation  is,  why 
has  it  come  about,  why  were  they  so 
negligent  that   an   emergency  exists  tonight? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonakl  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,    the   hon.    member   for   Downsview 


said  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  he  had 
listened  to  a  lot  of  sound  and  fury  that 
signified  nothing.  I  have  just  listened  to  a 
hurricane  of  sound  and  a  cyclone  of  fury, 
which  adds  up  to  nothing.  Where  does  the 
Liberal  Party  stand  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  will  hear 
before  the  night  is  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  tell  the  House 
where  we  stand  before  I  am  finished.  But 
the  Liberal  Party,  once  again  is  sitting  on  the 
fence  like  a  mugwump,  with  its  mug  on  one 
side  and  its  wump  on  the  other,  and  we  do 
not  know  where  it  stands. 

The  Liberal  Party  referred  to  the  govern- 
ment as  gutless,  I  will  get  around  to  proving 
that  they  are  right  that  the  government  is 
gutless,  but  if  there  is  anybody  more  gutless 
tlian  the  government  it  is  the  Liberals,  and 
they  have  proven  it  once  again.  As  far  as  they 
are  concerned  there  are  no  principles  involved 
in  this  situation  at  all.  They  are  just  playing 
politics  throughout. 

Mr.  Singer:  Having  delivered  himself  of 
all  that,  what  is  the  hon.  member  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  wanted  to  unmask 
the  sound  and  fury,  but  there  will  be  a  little 
more  substance  in  my  case  and  before  I  sit 
down  I  will  present  a  positive  alternative, 
which  could  have  gotten  us  out  of  the  mess 
we  are  in  at  the  present  time.  This  is  what 
we  could  have  expected  from  a  responsible 
Opposition  facing  a  so-called  irresponsible 
government— using  your  terms.  But  the  hon. 
member  has  matched  their  irresponsibility 
with  his  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  down  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  issue.  It  is  a  very  serious  issue, 
an  extremely  serious  issue.  I  trust  that  the 
flippancy  of  the  interjections  that  were  made 
here  yesterday,  and  we  have  had  already  a 
bit  here  tonight,  are  not  going  to  lower  the 
tone  of  a  debate  which  is  dealing  with  the 
fundamental  rights  of  a  free  society. 

My  first  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  which, 
in  the  flexibility  that  you  granted  yesterday 
on  first  reading,  I  made  at  that  time,  but  I 
want  to  reiterate  it. 

Some  time  soon,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
got  to  start  practising  what  we  preach.  This 
government  consistently  says:  We  are  opposed 
to  compulsory  arbitration;  labour  is  opposed 
to  compulsory  arbitration,  management  is 
opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration.  Yet  with 
repeated  frequency,  this  government  comes 
in  and  imposes  compulsory  arbitration. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  kind  of  inconsistency 
begins  to  border  on  hypocrisy,  because  we 
have  had  another  example  of  it  in  a  bill  that 
has  been  brought  before  this  House.  Let 
me  take  this  House  back  to  a  debate  that 
a  good  third  of  the  House  will  not  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  have  heard.  It  was  the 
debate  the  last  time  we  had  to  face  this  kind 
of  an  issue,  in  precisely  this  kind  of  cir- 
cumstance, on  the  eve  of  a  strike  in  which 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  legislative  power 
was  going  to  strike  at  the  basic  rights  of 
human  beings,  rights  to  which  the  govern- 
ment pays  lip   service. 

I  am  referring  to  the  debate  that  took  place 
in  this  House  on  black  Thursday,  April  5, 
1962,  I  want  to  quote  just  two  brief  passages 
from  my  own  comments  at  that  time.  It  is  to 
be  found  on  page  1952  of  Hansard: 

Since  there  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion, 
including  some  sections  of  the  trade  union 
movement,  which  is  at  least  open-minded 
in  considering  that  there  are  certain  areas 
of  our  economy  where  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes might  be  entertained,  then  there  is 
an  obligation  on  the  government  to  give 
leadership  through  consultations  with 
labour  and  management  in  seeking  to  define 
clearly  what  those  areas  are,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  arbitration  would  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  vital  difference 
between  the  use  of  arbitration  on  a  shot- 
gun basis,  such  as  this  government  proposes 
to  do  in  this  bill,  and  deliberations  among 
all  concerned  to  seek  prior  and  voluntary 
extension  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in 
areas  beyond  those  where  it  is  now  ac- 
cepted. This  kind  of  action  would  repre- 
sent a  constructive  approach  to  this 
problem,  it  would  open  up  the  possibility 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  faced  with 
a  series  of  ad  hoc  bills  such  as  this  one, 
each  representing  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
legislative  power  to  destroy  the  normal 
rights  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  quotation.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  to  show  you  how  seized  people 
of  all  political  complexions  were  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  government  action  in  1962, 
let  me  quote  briefly  from  an  editorial  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram  the  day  after  the  govern- 
ment introduced  its  bill  in  1962  so  that  it 
was  available  for  me  to  use  it  in  the  debate. 
I  quote  one  paragraph  from  the  Telegram 
editorial: 

In  any  case,  compulsory  arbitration  is  not 
a  principle  that  should  be  adopted  in  the 
conditions  of  haste  and  conflict  that  exists 
in  the    11th  hour  of  dispute.   If  the   On- 


tario Legislature  in  its  wisdom  decides  that 
the  right  of  Hydro  workers  to  go  on  strike 
should  be  restricted  then  the  Legislature 
should  have  reached  the  decision  with  due 
deliberation.  It  should  have  brought  in 
legislation  when  there  was  no  duress  and 
when  the  issue  could  be  debated  in  prin- 
ciple without  a  critical  dispute  hanging 
over  it.  An  issue  that  involves  curtailing  the 
rights  of  any  section  of  the  population  of 
Ontario  should  not  be  decided  by  hurriedly 
passing  legislation  at  the  last  minute. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the 
editorial  of  the  Toronto  Telegram  in  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  the  government's 
action  then.  They  have  not  only  the  pleading 
of  us  in  the  House,  but  they  have  the  plead- 
ing of  the  press,  and  I  could  have  quoted 
from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star.  They  have 
the  pleading  from  such  regular  supporters  of 
the  Tory  party  as  the  good  old  Tory  Telegram 
saying  that  you  do  not  trample  on  these 
principles  under  such  circumstances.  You  do 
not  do  this  again.  You  sit  down  and  you  con- 
sider the  circumstances  under  which  it  might 
be  legitimate  to  use  compulsory  arbitration, 
but  you  do  it  in  the  quiet  of  rational  con- 
sideration, not  in  the  11th  hour,  on  the  eve 
of  a  strike. 

What  has  this  government  done,  Mr. 
Speaker?  What  has  this  government  done  in 
the    last   three    years? 

The  answer  to  that  is  one  word— nothing. 

Well,  perhaps  I  am  unfair.  Perhaps  they 
have  done  something. 

Let  us  recall  another  little  episode,  be- 
cause if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  wants 
to  know  something  of  the  background  of 
the  problem  he  has  had  to  cope  with  in  this, 
he  has  to  harken  back  to  a  situation  in  which 
he  was  very  intimately  involved.  This  gov- 
ernment has  done  something. 

We  had  a  situation  in  the  Trenton  hospital, 
a  roughly  comparable  situation  in  that  it  was 
a  public  service  in  which  the  public  welfare 
was  going  to  be  threatened,  so  it  was  said, 
if  the  workers  went  on  strike.  There  was  a 
deadline  at  the  end  of  September,  1962,  I 
think  was  the  year,  or  maybe  it  was  1963. 
This  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  called  in  the 
union  and  said  to  this  union,  "If  you  will 
agree  to  postpone  your  strike,  then  I  give 
you  a  guarantee  that  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  we  will  bring  in  a  bill  to 
arbitrate  this  single  dispute." 

Here  was  a  union  that  was  willing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  accept  voluntary  arbitration.  It 
said  so.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  over 
the  signatures  of  two  respected  civil  servants 
in  this  province,  Louis  Fine,  for  years  a  chief 
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conciliation  ofiBcer,  and  Tom  Eberlee,  the 
assistant  deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  gave  the 
union  a  guarantee,  the  word  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, diat  if  they  were  to  postpone  strike 
deadhne  and  if  they  pursued  negotiations 
and  did  not  get  a  settlement,  this  government 
would  bring  in  a  bill  for  arbitration  of  the 
dispute. 

You  know  what  happened,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Perhaps  hon.  members  have  forgotten.  The 
Cabinet  doublecrossed  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We've  heard  this  story 
before. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  invite  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  get  up  and  tell  me  exactly  what 
happened,  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  heard  this  speech 
from  the  hon.  member  six  times. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly,  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  going  to  hear  it  once  more 
right  now. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  gave  his  word  of  honour 
and  the  government,  the  Cabinet,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister— who,  I  do  not  know,  but 
collectively  they  have  the  responsibility- 
refused  to  back  up  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  and  his  word  was  not  worth  a  snap 
of  the  fingers.  I  said  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  at  that  time,  that  any  time  he  tries 
to  suggest  to  a  labour  group  in  this  province 
that  his  word  should  be  accepted  at  some  of 
the  delicate  stages  in  settling  a  labour- 
management  dispute,  he  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  labour  says,  "Why  should  we  accept 
your  word?"    Once  bitten,  twice  shy. 

And  then  what  did  this  government  do, 
Mr.  Speaker?  This  is  very  interesting  and  I 
wish  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  had 
not  gone  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Very  good.  I  wish  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  would  listen 
rather  carefully  then. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  mention  my  name  and  I 
will  even  come  back  and   sit  down   and  let 
the  hon.  member  know- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  govern- 
ment had  a  way  to  solve  the  situation  in 
Trenton.  If  there  ever  was  a  clear-cut  case 
of  management  refusing  to  bargain  in  good 
faith,  it  was  that  case.  There  has  never  been  a 
mpre  clear-cut  case.    Everybody  was  opposed 


to  management  because  of  its  intransigent 
stand— the  hospital  association,  the  govern- 
ment, the  union,  the  public,  everybody.  Yet 
there  is  a  clause  in  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
that  says  you  must  bargain  in  good  faith.  Did 
tliis  government  have— and  I  borrow  the  good 
proletarian  phrase— the  guts  to  enforce  its 
own  labour  relations  Act?  The  answer  is  no. 
What  did  it  do  as  an  alternative,  Mr. 
Speaker?  It  brought  in  a  bill  which  imposed 
compulsory  arbitration,  not  only  on  Trenton 
but  on  all  of  the  hospitals  across  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

In  other  words,  because  it  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  enforce  its  own  labour 
relations  Act,  this  government,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, brought  in  a  bill  which  imposed 
compulsory  arbitration  from  this  day  forward 
across  the  board  in  the  hospitals.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  brought  in  that 
bill,  just  to  show  how  much  was  sound  and 
fury  tonight  and  how  much  was  substance,  the 
Liberals  supported  it,  two  to  three  months 
ago  in  this  session. 

We  are  back  once  again  to  the  proposition 
of  how  the  government  acts  and  how  it  con- 
flicts with  your  preaching.  I  will  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  he  has  had  a  tough  situa- 
tion in  this  dispute.  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  there  has  been  a  degree  of  in- 
transigence on  both  sides.  When  the  hon. 
Minister  finds  himself  in  the  middle  under 
circumstances  like  that,  the  situation  is  not 
easy.  But  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  do 
is  to  resolve  every  conceivable  alternative 
before  he  resorts  to  something  that  he  pro- 
fesses to  abhor— compulsory  arbitration.  And 
did  he?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  suggest  to 
you  that  he  did  not. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
incredible  proposition.  Here  is  a  union  that 
has  been  in  negotiation  for  quite  some  time 
with  the  Toronto  Hydro  commission.  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  you  realize  that  at  no  stage,  even 
now,  the  eleventh  hour,  three  hours  before  a 
strike  deadline,  has  the  negotiating  committee 
of  the  union  had  an  opportunity  to  sit  down 
with  the  commission?  Here  you  have  a  group 
of  public  servants  in  this  city. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Would  the  hon.  member  just  repeat  that,  I 

missed  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  at  no  time  has  the 
union's  negotiating  committee  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  down  with  the  commission  itself. 
The  commission  is  not  big  business,  it  is  not 
Stelco;  the  commission  is  a  pubhc  body,  it  is 
made  up  of  men  who  ^re  paid  out  pf  the 
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public  purse,  it  is  a  body  about  which,  tragic- 
ally, the  city  council  in  Toronto  did  not  see 
fit  to  continue  the  historic  right  of  labour  to 
have  one  representative  on  it,  and  bolstered 
that  commission  with  a  good  old,  solid,  re- 
actionary, Tory  base— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  not  impute 
Aat  to  me,  if  the  hon.  member  is  talking 
about  me;  that  is  not  my  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  not  my  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying  to  the 
hon.  Minister  is,  this  is  a  commission  of 
people  who  are  public  servants,  who  are 
being  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  who  are 
driving  around  in  Cadillacs  at  the  cost  of  the 
public,  and  not  once  during  all  of  these 
negotiations  did  the  workers  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  down  with  these  public  servants. 
Yet  did  the  government  do  anything  to  insist 
that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  sit 
down?  No,  it  did  not.  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion therefore  that  the  government  did  not 
exhaust  all  of  the  possibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  one  more  thing, 
and  it  is  something  that  the  House  is  not 
aware  of.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  significant  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  that  this  government  did 
not  do  everything  that  was  possible  to  solve 
this  strike  without  compulsory  arbitration. 

When  this  bill  was  introduced  here  yester- 
day, I  was  just  as  unhappy  as  the  govern- 
ment professed  to  be  unhappy;  indeed,  I 
would  suggest,  more  so.  Last  night  I  went 
home  and  I  got  in  touch  with  a  number  of 
people,  as  a  result  of  which  this  morning, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  organizing  committee  of 
the  union  sat  down  with  David  Lewis,  QC, 
who  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
top  labour  lawyers  in  this  country,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  session  this  morning,  at  noon 
of  today  the  union  met  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  and  presented  a 
proposal  to  him.  I  want  to  read  to  the  House 
what  that  proposal  is,  because  I  want  to 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  an 
eminently  fair  proposition  which  would  have 
avoided  the  use  of  compulsory  arbitration 
under  the  circumstances  with  which  we  are 
now  faced.  This  was  a  proposal  that  was 
made  to  the  government  by  the  union  at  noon 
of  today: 

That  the  present  bill  to  be— 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  stop  right  here,  because 
there  is  a  very  important  factor  I  forgot 
about. 


The  union  gave  the  government  its  assur- 
ance that  it  would  postpone  the  strike  dead- 
line as  of  midnight  tonight  if  the  government 
would  adopt  this  proposal.  Just  let  me  pause 
and  emphasize  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  grasp.  The 
union  involved,  as  of  noon  today,  agreed  to 
postpone  the  strike  deadline,  so  that  in  fact 
we  would  not  be  faced  with  a  strike  at  12 
o'clock  tonight. 

Some  hon.  members:  On  what  terms? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  what  terms?  Fine.  I 
shall  read  theni: 

The  present  bill  to  be  withdrawn  and  a 
new  bill  to  be  introduced  to  provide  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  old  collective  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  to  be  reinstated  until  a 
new  collective  agreement  is  executed. 

(b)  The  government  to  appoint  a  medi- 
ator with  the  duty  of  seeking  to  reach  a 
settlement  between  the  parties  on  all  out- 
standing issues. 

(c)  The  mediator  to  have  60  days  within 
which  to  seek  such  settlement. 

(d)  If,  at  the  end  of  60  days,  there 
remain  any  issues  still  unresolved,  then 
those  issues  to  be  submitted  to  final  and 
binding  arbitration  without  delay. 

(e)  The  submission  to  be  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  of  which  the  mediator  shall  be 
chairman  and  to  which  each  of  the  parties 
shall  appoint  a  nominee  within  seven  days 
after  the  end  of  the  60-day  period.  If 
either  of  the  parties  fails  to  make  such  an 
appointment  the  Minister  of  Labour  to 
appoint  someone  who  shall  have  the  same 
position  as  if  he  had  been  appointed  by 
the  parties  concerned. 

(f)  The  government  to  pay  the  fee  and 
expenses  of  the  mediator  and  chairman  of 
the  board  and  each  party  to  pay  the  fee 
and  expenses  of  its  own  nominee  to  the 
board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  just  go  back  a  bit  to 
the  interjection  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
in  comment  on  an  observation  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  yesterday  that  in 
Sweden  they  have  compulsory  arbitration? 
"But,"  said  he,  "there  is  a  heavy  element  of 
mediation  in  it."  Quite  true,  and  there  is  a 
heavy  element  of  mediation  in  this.  Indeed, 
it  is  mediation.  Now,  what  happened?  I 
am  authorized  by  Mr.  David  Lewis  to  say 
that,  when,  he  talked  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  this  afternoon,  the  hon.  Minister 
said  that  this  was  acceptable  in  principle  to 
the  government  if  it  was  acceptable  to  the 
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Hydro  commission.  The  proposition  was  put 
to  the  Hydro  commission,  which  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  demanded  its  pound  of  flesh  in 
terms  of— 

An  hon.  member:  They  wanted  vokmtary 
arbitration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes— to  be  accurate,  the 
commission  said  it  would  accept  vokmtary 
arbitration.  Whether  or  not  this  is  vokmtary 
arbitration,  at  this  stage,  is  a  very  nice  point. 

So  there  we  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  fair 
proposition  put  to  this  government  as  an 
alternative.  A  proposition  in  which  the  union 
said  that  it  would  postpone  the  strike  dead- 
line, accept  the  government-appointed  medi- 
ator and  would,  within  60  days,  sit  down 
with  that  mediator  and  sort  out  all  these 
unresolved  points  in  the  labour-management 
dispute.  What  remained  at  the  end  of  60 
days  would  be  referred  to  an  arbitration 
board,  which  would  be  chaired  by  the  medi- 
ator, and  to  which  each  of  the  parties  would 
appoint  somebody.  If  either  of  them  began 
to  play  a  dog-in-the-manger  role,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  the  right  to  make  an 
appointment  on  its  behalf.  The  majority 
decision  that  the  board  came  up  with  would 
be  final  and  binding.  This  was  accepted  by 
the  union  and  refused  by  the  Hydro  com- 
mission. 

I  would  suggest  to  this  government  that  it 
should  not  be  like  the  Liberals  and  just  sit 
on  the  fence  in  an  issue;  that  it  should 
exercise  some  of  the  power  that  goes  with  its 
office. 

Now,  if  you  have  as  eminently  fair  a  pro- 
posal as  this— a  proposal  in  which  the  union 
has  agreed  to  negotiate  with  the  assistance  of 
an  arbitrator  to  sort  out  as  many  of  these 
as  is  possible  so  that,  in  the  final  arbitration, 
there  will  be  as  few  points  as  possible  left— 
this  is  surely  retaining  as  mxich  of  the  free 
collective  bargaining  process  as  is  possible; 
instead  of  handing  the  whole  thing  over  to  an 
arbitrator  who  is  just  going  to  go  off^  and 
come  back  with  a  decision  which  is  final  and 
binding,  and  nobody  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity—neither party— to  have  a  say  in  the 
process. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  wrong.  There 
are  three  members  of  this  board— one  ap- 
pointed by  each  side. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in 
keeping  with  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  perhaps  unwittingly,  ex- 
tolled   in    the    instance    of    Sweden.     What 


saddens  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  the  government  to 
avoid  the  shocking  aspects  of  using  compul- 
sory arbitration  in  a  bill  in  the  fashion  that 
they  are  going  to  do  now.  But,  I  suggest, 
it  also  offered  the  key  to  a  long-term  solution 
to  this  kind  of  problem;  the  kind  of  thing 
that  the  Toronto  Telegram  asked  for  three 
years  ago— to  sit  down  quietly  when  there  is 
no  specific  crisis  with  labour  and  manage- 
ment and  work  out  a  kind  of  formula; 
presumably  the  kind  of  thing  the  Liberals 
were  pleading  for  when  they  said  that  the 
government  should  work  out  their  policy  so 
that  the  public  would  know  where  they 
stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  presented  an  alterna- 
tive—not only  an  alternative  that  is  acceptable 
in  this  instance  in  terms  of  protecting  the 
public  interest  and  resolving  this  dispute— but 
I  suggested  an  alternative  which  this  govern- 
ment and  this  Legislature  should  study  for 
future  use  in  comparable  situations  so  that 
we  will  not  have  ad  hoc  bills  coming  in 
every  time  this  kind  of  situation  arises. 

Because  the  government  has  not  seen  fit 
to  use  its  power  under  these  circumstances, 
to  make  certain  that  this  alternative  was  put 
into  effect,  we  cannot  support  this  bill. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  that  the  motion  be  amended 
by  striking  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"that,"  and  substituting  the  following: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  government  today 
by  Local  No.  1,  Canadian  union  of  public 
employees,  represented  a  fair  and  reason- 
able method  of  settling  the  dispute  without 
a  stoppage  of  work,  which  would  have 
safeguarded  adequately  both  the  public 
interest  and  the  interests  of  the  parties,  and 
tlius  represented  an  alternative  preferable 
to  the  harsh,  restrictive  and  undemocratic 
provisions  of  Bill  167. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Freeman,  that  the  motion 
be  amended  by  striking  out  all  the  words 
after  the  word  "that"  and  substituting  the 
following: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  government  today 
by  Local  No.  I,  Canadian  union  of  public 
employees,  represented  a  fair  and  reason- 
able method  of  settling  the  dispute  without 
a  stoppage  of  work,  which  would  have 
safeguarded  adequately  both  the  public 
interest  and  the  interests  of  the  parties,  and 
thus  represented  an  alternative  preferable 
to  the  harsh,  restrictive  and  undemocratic 
provisions  of  Bill  167. 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sat  here  and 
Hstened  to  one  of  the  most  deplorable 
examples  of  public  dis-service  and  of  irrespon- 
sible politics  that  I  have  heard  in  all  my  days 
in  the  Legislature.  I  refer  to  a  man  who  has 
played  politics  with  the  essential  services  of 
the  people  of  this  province  and  who  has 
wanted  to  be  like  a  vaudeville  act,  hiding 
within  his  pocket  some  special  little  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  until  the  last  moment.  It 
cheapened,  to  me,  the  whole  emergency 
situation  that  we  have.  He  stood  up  and 
talked  about  a  hurricance  and  other  things  to 
us.  I  have  seen  him  over  the  years,  in  his 
desperation,  try  to  gain  power  and  try  to  woo 
people.  This  is— not  in  the  man  himself,  but 
in  what  he  said— one  of  the  most  despicable 
demonstrations  of  irresponsibility  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Who  presented  this?  He 
said  that  he  did,  with  David  Lewis.  The 
two  of  them  get  into  cahoots  together- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order.  I  did  not  say  that  I  presented  this, 
and  I  did  not  present  this.  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  was  worked  out  by  the  union  com- 
mittee this  morning  and  was  presented  to  the 
government;  and  I  suggested  it  as  an  alter- 
native. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  member  has  been 
hiding  things  quietly  to  himself,  having  cer- 
tain facts  and  getting  up  with  the  bluster  for 
which  he  is  so  notorious.  He  starts  condemn- 
ing us  because,  at  this  point,  we  did  not  know 
any  of  these  facts— not  having  been  in  cahoots 
with  David  Lewis.  I  challenge  him  to  say  that 
he  has  not  seen  David  Lewis  and  talked  to 
him.  Having  talked  to  him,  he  then  suddenly 
produces  this  as  a  great  champion.  I  say  again, 
and  Hansard  will  show  it,  that  he  said:  "I 
present  this."  The  unions  presented  tliis,  not 
you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  I  offered— 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  suggest  now,  sir,  that 
here  in  this  House,  when  we  have  to  make 
a  very  fundamental  decision,  let  me  read 
how  all  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
have  viewed  this  decision.  I  refer  to  the 
select  committee  on  labour  relations  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature  and  its  report,  signed  by 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party.  Let 
me  say,  section  25,  essential  services: 

It   is   the   recommendation   of   the   com- 
mittee that  a  model  clause  should  be  in- 


cluded in  the  Act  to  be  made  part  of  all 
collective  agreements  which  would  provide 
that  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work 
by  any  employees  who  are  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  essential  services  to  the 
community  at  large,  as  distinguished  from 
the  employer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  and  I  am  still  plead- 
ing for  the  model  clause- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Now  who  is 
inconsistent? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  inconsistent 
about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  say  this,  that  we 
have  viewed  this  situation  with  alarm  and 
concern,  because  our  understanding  was  that 
there  was  a  deadlock  and  that  there  was  no 
solution  to  this.  We  had  that  explained  yes- 
terday and  I  appreciate  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  had  called  both  of  us  in.  But  there 
was  no  sort  of  solution  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  talked  to  myself  and  to  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    That   was   yesterday. 

Mr.  Thompson:  He  scurried  out  since  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Mr.  Thompson:  He  held  back  through  the 
tense  moments,  and  now,  at  9  o'clock,  three 
hours  before  this  situation  would  become 
a  crisis  for  the  whole  of  Ontario  and  particu- 
larly for  the  people  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
smugly  and  with  satisfaction  he  pulls  this  out, 
after  castigating  us  and  condemning  us,  be- 
cause he  says  the  government  does  not  know 
where  it  is  standing  and  is  wishy-washy. 

If  this  presentation  represents  the  situation, 
and  I  presume  it  does,  may  I  now  turn  to  the 
government?  Its  members  stood  before  us, 
told  us  there  was  a  deadlock,  and  that  there 
was  no  solution.  Just  at  this  point,  we  were 
suddenly  getting  certain  facts.  My  hon.  col- 
league from  Downsview  explained  the  pattern, 
in  the  past,  the  history  of  the  government  in 
connection  with  moving  in  with  compulsory 
arbitration,  the  very  dangerous  tendency 
which  we  saw  from  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  affecting  cleaning  women  and  others 
to  be  covered  in  all-embracing  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Of  course  we  hate  the  thought  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  We  had  assumed  that  this 
had  come  to  a  deadlock;  we  had  assumed  that 
there  was  no  solution  to  it  and  that  men, 
women  and  children  were  going  to  suffer 
in  hospitals.   They  were  going  to  suffer,  as 
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my  hon.  friend  said,  although  he  got  catcalls 
or  something  from  some  of  the  government 
hon,  members.  He  talked  of  children  and  the 
need  for  milk.  Certainly  this  would  mean  a 
close-down  of  all  those  things.  As  I  said  last 
night,  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  the 
lives  of  children  and  of  the  people  of  this 
community  override  and  are  paramount  in  a 
situation  of  labour  relations. 

But  we  qualified  what  we  were  saying, 
because  we  had  no  facts.  We  qualified  what 
we  were  saying,  asking  was  this  such  a  drastic 
emergency?  We  wanted  to  be  sure  of  it.  The 
other  thing  we  wanted  to  be  sure  of  was  the 
fact  that  this  was  seriously  a  deadlock,  from 
which  there  was  no  solution.  As  my  hon.  col- 
league from  Downsview  said,  we  are  being 
left  completely  in  the  dark.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  deliberations  were.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  54  points  were  on  which  there  is 
deadlock.  All  we  know  about  the  situation 
is,  because  of  the  indulgence  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  to  call  us  out  yesterday  at 
4.30  and  to  explain  to  us  that  there  is  an 
emergency  situation. 

Let  me  be  fair,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  did  talk  to  me  two 
weeks  ago.  I  assumed  it  was  in  confidence 
and  I  can  say  at  this  point  that  he  told  me 
that  if  there  was  a  shutdown  of  Hydro,  and  he 
hoped  there  would  not  be,  then  this  would 
involve  many  of  the  lifesaving  services  for  the 
people  of  this  province.  He  was  working  in 
order  that  this  could  be  stopped,  in  order 
that  a  solution  could  be  arrived  at. 

But  we  had  not  known  of  this  solution.  To 
me,  it  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  solution  and 
if  we  had  known  it,  of  course,  this  would 
have  taken  on  a  different  complexion. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Call 
you  up  to  tell  you  next  time. 

Mr.  Thompson:  This  is  just  the  point  I  want 
to  make- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  remind  the 
members  that  we  are  on  second  reading 
of  the  bill  and  that  the  member  speaking 
to  the  motion  has  the  floor.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  rules  to  speak  directly  back  and  forth 
to  other  members  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order  once  again,  before  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  persists  in  mis- 
representing it. 

This  proposal  was  presented  by  the  union 
at  noon  today.  It  was  being  considered  by 
the  government  all  during  the  afternoon  and 


I  had  a  call  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  at 
five  minutes  to  eight,  before  the  House  went 
in,  indicating  that  the  commission  could  not 
accept  it  and  therefore  the  government  had 
decided  to  proceed  with  its  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  had  a  call? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Mr.   Singer:   It  is  fine  for  the   NDP   and 

the  government  to  carry  on  secret  negotia- 
tions- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  sound 
and  fury- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Settle  a  strike  by  the  NDP 
and  the  government  secretly  negotiating— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  cannot 
help  picking  up  a  remark  by  one  of  the  NDP 
backbenchers— the  fact  that,  as  I  thought  I 
heard  it,  it  was,  "We  had  the  facts,"  or 
something  like   this. 

Some  hon.   members:    No. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  catch 

what  you  said. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No  conversations  directly  with 
another  member  of  the  House,  please! 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry;  I  am  getting 
these  interruptions.  What  I  really  want  to  say 
is  that  it  is  a  heinous  crime,  I  suggest  it  is 
betrayal  of  trust,  when  there  are  such  facts 
as  these,  and  they  are  known  either  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  or  by 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  and 
we  arc  being  asked  to  deliberate  on  this  most 
serious  situation  without  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  mean  this  most  sincerely, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  is  a  situation  in 
which  I  say  the  welfare  of  the  community  is 
above  politics.  There  are  times  when,  as  a 
group  of  legislators  we  come  together  with 
our  overriding  concern  being  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  a  city  or  a  province,  and  we 
rise  above  trying  to  take  political  advantage 
of  a  situation.  May  I  say  if  I  had  had  facts 
such  as  these,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members 
that  I  would  have  wanted  to  present  them  to 
the  House,  and  not  wait  quietly  as  he  did, 
until  one  speaker  got  up  and  then  another 
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speaker,  and  have  this  display  of  utter  par- 
tisanship, with  him  castigating  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  who  was  asking  for  more 
facts,  and  smugly  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse 
hidden  underneath  its  belly  or  something— a 
perfectly  good  English  term  used  in  Shakes- 
peare—hide these  facts  from  the  rest  of  us  so 
that  he  could  produce  them  and  become  the 
great  protagonist  for  some  people. 

I  say  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  protagonist 
for  any  section.  We  are  the  Liberal  Party; 
we  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community.  In  this,  we  are  not  trying 
to  garner  some  votes  from  a  situation  that 
can  imperil  the  whole  of  this  city.  But  I 
would  say  this,  sir,  that  because  we  did  not 
know  of  this  representation  that  was  made 
by  the  union  through  the  government,  this 
has  changed  the  whole  complexion  with  re- 
gard to  our  attitude.  We  no  longer  see  this 
situation  as  the  extreme  emergency  which 
at  first  we  had  understood  it  would  be.  I, 
sir,  intend  to  read  tliis  and  I  would  say 
that  our  inclination,  in  fact  our  purpose  now, 
is  that  there  is  not  this  emergency  which  the 
government  is  pcrtraying.  We  will  wait  to 
hear  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  justify  to 
us  that  there  is  an  emergency  before  we 
make  the  decision  on  which  way  we  will  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  in  the  discussion  about  this  bill,  and 
being  quite  awnu;  of  the  significance  of  the 
contents  and  tiio  principles  of  the  bill,  I 
think  maybe  it  is  timely  that  I  do  so.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  interested  in  getting  into 
any  altercation  with  either  of  the  Opposition 
parties.  I  am  sure  they  can  look  after  their 
own  respective  situations. 

In  the  light  of  the  previous  debate;  maj'be 
I  should  start  in  reverse,  and  so  I  will  start 
with  today.  I  was  down  here  in  the  building 
at  about  20  minutes  to  nine  this  morning.  I 
have  been  within  100  feet  of  this  Legislature 
for  the  entire  day  up  to  and  including  this 
evening,  and  there  have  been  a  number  of 
events  taking  place  which  have  required 
analysis   and   careful   consideration. 

From  the  remarks  made  by  some  of  the 
hon.  members  here  tonight  it  is  obvious  that 
they  have  no  idea  about  the  operation  of 
government,  nor  the  discharge  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  a  Minister  has  to  bear  if  he 
regards  his  portfolio  with  any  degree  of 
seriousness.  I  tell  you  that  quite  frankly. 

This  morning  at  about  11.30  a  telephone 
call  was  received  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  from  Mr.  David  Lewis,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  said  he  had  a  matter  that  he 
wanted  to  discuss.  We  then  tried  to  make 
arrangements  so  that  he   could   be   seen   as 


quickly  as  possible.  Mr.  Lewis  explained  in 
his  initial  telephone  call  that  he  had  of  his 
own  volition  volunteered  his  services  and 
injected  himself  into  this  dispute.  He  also 
indicated  that  he  was  in  a  tickhsh  position 
because  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
relationship  with  the  previous  lawyer,  Mr. 
Levinson.  Of  course,  these  were  the  situations 
that  he  was  discussing  and  it  was  finally 
made  clear  that  he  said  he  was  acting  without 
fee  in  the  matter  and  that  he  was  a  volun- 
tary consultant,  if  I  could  put  it  this  way. 

An  appointment  was  made  and  we  said 
that  we  could  see  him  and  the  bargaining 
committee  at  about  a  quarter  after  one, 
when  they  arrived.  We  spent  until  about  a 
quarter  to  two  discussing  the  proposal  which 
Mr.  Lewis  was  advocating.  The  proposal 
we  were  told  had  the  union's  full  support. 
The  question  of  the  direct  approach— and  the 
timing  of  the  approach,  of  course,  on  the  one 
hand  is  of  concern  and  on  the  other  hand  is 
of  no  concern.  As  far  as  this  government  is 
concerned,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature  the 
door  is  always  open  right  up  to  the  11th 
hour  and  59th  minute  pertaining  to  any 
representation  that  someone  wishes  to  make. 
This  proposal  was  treated  on  that  basis,  and 
whatever  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  committee  cared 
to  advance  was  given  very  careful  consider- 
ation. 

There  were  various  discussions  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
and  in  their  presence,  and  reference  was 
made  to  the  question  of  the  various  alterna- 
tives. We  dealt  with  such  matters  as  were 
directly  concerned  with  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, this  new  proposal  of  procedure,  and 
indeed  went  back  to  another  point  involving 
the  question  of  voluntary  arbitration.  Then 
at  about  a  quarter  to  two  we  left  so  that  we 
could  have  a  conversation,  my  deputy  and 
an  official  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
office  and  one  from  my  own  office. 

Having  met  these  gentlemen,  at  a  quarter 
to  two  we  adjourned  so  that  we  could  catch 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  before  he  went  into 
the  House,  which  we  did  about  three  minutes 
later.  We  discussed  the  matter  and  I  looked 
into  certain  other  aspects  of  it  and  I  reviewed 
it  privately  myself. 

I  then  talked,  at  exactly  a  quarter  to  three, 
to  Mr.  Lewis  at  his  office.  I  informed  him 
that  as  the  Minister  I  was  prepared  to 
recommend  this  proposal,  but  in  the  light  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  of  the  in- 
transigent position  of  both  parties  up  to  this 
moment  I  felt  an  amendment  by  consent  or 
an  alternative  of  this  sort,  would  come  best 
from  both  parties. 
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We  discussed  whether  I  should  call  the 
commission  or  its  representatives,  or  whether 
Mr.  Lewis  should.  My  view,  frankly,  was 
that  Mr.  Lewis  should  and  I  told  him  so. 
Mr.  Lewis  then  proceeded  to  make  his  con- 
tact with  the  commission  and  in  these 
circumstances  there  would  have  been  a  pro- 
posal bearing  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
which  I  regarded  as  a  very  meaningful  step 
forward.  Possibly  the  step  forward  that  we 
had  been  looking  for  in  this  whole  matter. 

Now,  subsequently,  there  was  some  delay. 
While  Mr.  Lewis  was  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  representatives  of  the  commission,  he 
called  me  back  again.  We  had  a  further 
conversation,  cordial  as  usual,  and  it  covered 
a  range  of  subjects,  since  Mr.  Lewis  had  20 
minutes  to  wait  before  he  could  make  the 
contact  he  wished  to  achieve.  During  that 
conversation  Mr.  Lewis  advanced  various 
matters  with  relation  to  this  dispute  and  I 
discussed  them  with  him  in  the  hope  that 
some  knowledge  or  information  bearing  on 
the  subject  matter  would  come  forward.  It  is 
out  of  such  discussions  as  these  that  solutions 
come.  There  is  no  exact  scientific  approach 
to  the  solution  of  labour  relations  problems. 
The  solutions  come  from  the  most  unusual 
places  and  at  the  most  unexpected  times. 
People  in  this  business  have  to  be  alert  and 
aware,  ready  to  latch  on,  if  I  may  put  it  this 
way,  to  whatever  solutions  may  develop  or 
appear  available  so  that  they  may  advance 
toward  a  resolution  of  the  overall  issues. 

Now,  at  about— it  was  some  time  after  5 
o'clock— another  message  came  from  the 
parties.  It  was  partly  from  Mr.  Lewis  and 
it  was  partly  from  the  representative  of  the 
commission  and  it  was  the  commission's 
answer.  Apparently  contact  had  been  made. 
This  is  the  only  way  I  know  that  they  had 
contact. 

The  message  that  was  given  to  me,  and 
I  think  I  shall  read  it  if  I  have  it-I  had  it 
somewhere— in  any  event,  the  version  of  it 
was  a  telephone  call  saying  that  the  com- 
mission would  try  to  meet  the  request,  I  think 
it  was,  of  the  union  and  would  consent.  Now, 
at  this  point  the  message,  from  this  secretary 
in  this  office  downtown,  I  thought  had  some- 
thing missing.  But  we  could  not  contact  the 
author  of  the  message  to  get  clarification. 

I  tell  hon.  members,  quite  frankly,  we 
spent  some  considerable  time  trying  to  de- 
cipher it,  because  there  is  a  closeness  in  the 
meaning  and  relationship  of  the  words  and 
to  suggest  exactly  what  the  answer  from  the 
commission  was,  because  it  had  to  do  with 
either  a  counter  offer,  which  meant  that  they 
would  turn  down  the  injection  of  the  60-day 


request.  This  is  what  the  union  position  is— 
apart  from  the  wording  in  that  memo— the 
position  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  that  there  is  a  60- 
day  period  injected  into  the  present  proposal 
and  that  the  binding  arbitration  is  deferred 
60  days.  That  is  the  meat  of  it. 

We  finally  got  back  to  Mr.  Lewis  about 
5.20  or  5.30  and  said,  "Look,  is  this  the 
message  you  received  tliat  was  relayed  to 
us?"  And  he  said,  "Yes."  And  we  said,  "We 
think  there  should  be  some  clarification  and 
something  more  specific  in  it."  Mr.  Lewis 
said,  "I  get  the  point,  it  means  a  counter 
offer."  They  turned  down  the  formula  which 
Mr.  Lewis  and  the  union  had  advanced  and 
had  come  back  with  a  counter  offer  to  accept 
voluntary,  binding  arbitration.  At  that  point, 
in  effect,  the  issue  was  eliminated,  because 
that  was  out.  I  was  not  speaking  to  Mr. 
Lewis  in  that  last  conversation,  but  it 
terminated,  in  effect,  shall  we  say  the 
attempt,  to  secure  the  commission's  agree- 
ment on  this  point. 

Now,  the  subsequent  message  I  received— 
a  further  part  of  the  message— had  been  a 
telephone  call  from  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I 
was  not  there,  but  I  believe  that  they  saw 
each  other  this  morning  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  said— and  this  is  hearsay 
from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  explain  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes.  In  any  event, 
this  is  a  proper  approach  and  of  course  the 
visit  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Lewis's  proposal  and 
that  of  the  union. 

When  the  last  conversation  took  place  this 
afternoon  with  my  office  and  Mr.  Lewis,  he 
made  reference  to  his  earlier  conversation 
with  me  in  which  he  said  he  had  proposed 
and  had  urged  on  the  union  to  try  to 
settle  this  matter  quietly.  Whatever  progress 
was  possible  through  us,  as  I  told  Mr.  Lewis, 
we  could  do  best  quietly,  rather  than  in  the 
press.  I  said  that  to  him  and  he  reported 
back  that  he  had  honoured  that  commitment 
or  understanding  with  me.  Then  he  added 
that  he  had  honoured  that  and  had  reported 
the  information  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  and  that  is  exactly  the  sequence 
of  events  as  they  took  place  today. 

My  own  position?  I  have  been  asked  50 
times  today  by  various  people  and  the  press, 
and  I  did  not  say  anything.  I  then  came  into 
the  House  at  8  o'clock  and  we  are  now  here. 

Let  me  now  revert  to  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  left  out  one 
part. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Is  it  correct  that  the  tele- 
phone call  took  place  at  five  to  eight  between 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  that. 

Mr.  Thompson:  On  the  proposal  that  Mr. 
Lewis  made  in  his  conversation  with  the 
hon.  Minister,  they  both  had  an  agreement 
that  this  would  be  kept  out  of  the  press  and 
confidential— am  I  correct  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think  the  last 
word  was  used.  I  think  there  was  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  union  might  want  to  make  a 
statement  at  an  appropriate  time.  My  view 
was  that  until  the  answer  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Hydro  commission  that  it  would  be 
helpful  in  all  the  circumstances,  if  it  were 
not  done. 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  ask,  sir,  did  the  hon. 
Minister  know  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  was  going  to  break  this  proposal  to  the 
House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovnitree:  No,  I  did  not. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  back  to  this 
proposition,  and  this  is  really  what  the  point 
is.  It  hinges  around  why  I  wanted  both 
parties  to  take  this  formula  and  approve  it 
and  get  the  commission's  consent.  In  those 
circumstances  I  would  have  recommended 
to  the  government  that  the  formula  be  acted 
upon. 

Throughout  this  entire  dispute  it  has  been 
obvious  that  feelings  have  been  running  very 
high  between  the  parties.  I  have  watched 
this  dispute  during  the  past  month  as  I  watch, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  all  other  matters 
which  are  current  of  this  nature  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  I  may  tell  the  House  that  there  is 
nothing  new  tonight,  nor  was  there  anything 
new  last  night  to  the  people  of  this  city  or  of 
this  province  about  the  existence  of  a  possible 
strike  at  Toronto  Hydro.  This  is  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge,  known  to  those  sitting 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  of  both 
parties,  and  certainly  known  to  the  members 
of  the  public. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  first  of  this  week.  Let 
me  go  back  to  the  day  when  the  crisis  really 
was  brought  to  a  head,  when  the  union  held 
a  meeting  and  said  "We  are  going  to  have  a 
-strike  at  midnight,  at  one  minute  past  mid- 
night, in  the  early  hours  of  June  11."  It  was 
at  that  point  that  decisive  action  had  been 
taken  which  brought  the  whole  issue  into 
focus. 


There  was  not  anything  new  that  was  be- 
ing brought  to  anyone's  attention,  but  the 
opportunity  and  the  timing  factors  then  be- 
came definite.  I  told  Mr.  Baker  and  his  com- 
mittee that  I  thought  their  decision  had 
served  a  useful  purpose.  It  had  brought  the 
thing  into  focus  and  in  the  labour  relations 
business,  these  definitive  steps  put  the  thing 
into  perspective  so  it  can  be  viewed  and 
considered  by  all  those  who  may  be  con- 
cerned with  the  dispute. 

I  told  Mr.  Baker— and  he  is  up  in  the 
gallery  here— I  told  him  about  the  date  and 
that  I  must  be  cognizant  of  it  and  that  in  my 
own  view  I  thought  it  served  a  very  useful 
purpose.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  matter  being 
brought  up  tight,  as  we  say,  being  brought 
up  short,  as  it  were,  so  that  everybody  knew 
where  they  stood,  thus  taking  the  mystery  out 
of  it. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  go  on 
with  any  dispute  of  this  kind.  Many  of  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  must  be  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  factors  I  am 
stating  here  tonight. 

However,  following  the  day  of  the  strike 
vote,  I  then  made  certain  inquiries.  It  was 
timely  to  move  in  certain  directions  and  I 
arranged  for  the  union  to  come  in  and  see 
me,  with  Mr.  Baker,  early  on  the  following 
morning. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  is  Baker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntitree:  Mr.  Baker?  He  is  the 
head  of  Local  1  of  CUPE— the  Canadian 
union  of  public  employees— and  has  the  bar- 
gaining rights  of  Toronto  Hydro. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  hope  that  he  is  not  offended 
that  I  did  not  recognize  the  name. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): He  does  not  know  the  hon.  mem- 
ber either. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  does  the  hon.  Minister 
know  that  he  does  not  know  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  see  no  point  in  go- 
ing into  all  of  the  gruesome  details,  but  there 
are  some  pertinent  matters  that  I  would  like 
to  report  to  the  House. 

We  had  a  pretty  good  meeting  with  the 
union  in  my  office  upstairs  here  that  day.  It 
was  a  week  ago  this  morning.  Mr.  Baker 
had  with  him  Messrs.  O'Keefe,  MacKay, 
Houle,  Rosen— I  think  I  have  covered  them, 
there  were  five  all  told.  We  had  a  pretty 
good  meeting  and  we  agreed  time  was  a 
factor  and  we  did  not  want  to  wreck  it,  we 
wanted  to  get  at  the  present  situation  as  they 
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saw  it.  I  will  be  very  frank  and  tell  the 
House  that  it  became  obvious  very  quickly, 
in  that  meeting,  that  a  stone  wall  existed 
between  Toronto  Hydro  and  this  union  and 
that  there  was  a  clash  of  personalities.  Now 
this  is  well  known  in  the  business  and  it  is 
well  known  in  this  city. 

Naturally,  the  union  felt  that  certain 
people  at  Hydro  were  at  fault,  and  there  it 
is.  Now  as  the  Minister,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine  on  the  merits  whether  that  is 
right  or  wrong.  The  very  fact  that  the  union 
felt  that  an  impasse  was  being  created,  by 
their  explanation  I  must  accept  that;  and  I 
do,  quite  frankly. 

Later  that  day,  when  I  met  the  Hydro 
commission,  they  had  the  same  view,  that 
there  was  a  stone  wall,  no  progress  was  being 
made.  They  in  turn  laid  it  off  against  the 
union.  So  here  we  have  the  key  point,  that 
a  stone  wall  existed,  leading  to  the  futile  and 
abortive  discussions  that  were  held  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  futility  and  the  non- 
productivity  of  the  efforts  of  the  department, 
of  the  conciliation  board  under  Mr.  Dickie, 
and  indeed  of  all  of  the  efforts.  They  had 
not  even  got  to  the  point  of  sorting  out  the 
issues. 

Now  this  is  from  both  sides.  They  both  say 
the  same  thing.  Each  say,  we  cannot  get  on 
with  the  other  at  all.  So  we  tell  them  that, 
of  course,  you  had  better  settle  down  and 
get  down  to  business. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  are  these  two  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  it  would  not 
advance  anything:  I  do  not  think  it  would. 
They  are  two  senior  officials,  one  on  the 
union  side  and  one  on  the  commission  side. 
Disposition  of  intransigents  has  continued 
until  this  day.  Now,  the  first  siep  then  is 
to  keep  thinking  in  terms  of  where  do  we  go 
from  here;  where  is  this  thing  going;  where 
is  it  going  to  end?  This,  frankly,  is  always  in 
our  minds. 

I  then  approached  the  parties  and  told 
them  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the 
atmosphere  of  bringing  talk  of  any  compul- 
sory arbitration  or  legislation  before  them, 
but  at  this  point— meaning  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  I  think  it  was  Tuesday  morning— I  said: 
'T  must  put  this  ciuestion  to  you;  I  caimot 
wait  any  longer.  Will  you  recognize  the 
desirability  of  a  peaceful  settlement?"  And, 
of  course,  both  sides  say  yes  to  that.  We 
want  a  peaceful  settlement. 

The  Hydro  commission  said  it  would 
accept  and  be  bound  by  voluntary  binding 
arbitration.   The  union  said  it  would  have  no 


part   of   it.    I   tell   you   that.   A   businesslike 
decision. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Well  you  are 
the  Hydro  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  the  Toronto 
Hydro  has  nothing  to  do  with  me  or  this 
government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Indirectly  it  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  at  all.  Any  more 
than  the  Owen  Sound  warehouse  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Indirectly  it  has. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  So  here  we  at— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Get  to  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Have  you  anything 
you  would  like  to  offer  in  this  debate?  I  can- 
not get  joint  agreement  on  voluntary  binding 
arbitration  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  I 
cannot  get  it.  However,  we  went  back  to  the 
bargaining  table.  When  the  negotiations 
finally  broke  up  at  3  o'clock  yesterday  after- 
noon, the  deputy  Minister  who  was  chairing 
the  meeting  put  the  question  again.  The 
union  again  said  it  would  not  consent  to 
binding  arbitration.  Frankly,  a  volimtary 
arbitration  is  something  that  is  done  every 
day  of  the  week  in  the  labour  relations  busi- 
ness. There  is  nothing  new  about  it. 

So  time  was  running  out,  and  finally  the 
bill  was  introduced  last  night.  We  did  not 
want  the  bill  introduced  a  week  ago,  as  had 
been  indicated  by  some  hon.  members  of  the 
Oppostion.  I  tell  you  that  frankly;  this  was 
the  word  I  got.  I  did  not  want  to  put  the 
shadow  or  the  curse  of  a  strong  arm  over 
either  party.  That  is  why  it  was  not  in- 
troduced, or  mentioned  by  me,  until  Tuesday 
of  this  week. 

Now,  the  position  of  a  Minister  of 
Labour  is  that  he  is  damned  if  he  does  and 
he  is  damned  if  he  does  not.  So  he  cannot 
possibly  win  in  a  situation  like  this.  If  we  had 
not  brought  the  bill  in,  having  in  mind  the 
public  interest  of  the  people  of  this  city,  we 
would  have  been  accused  by  the  Opposition 
over  there  that  we  let  the  thing  get  out  of 
hand;  you  did  not  know  what  was  going  on; 
and   all  of  these  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  do  bring  in 
a  bill,  which  is  a  protective  device,  it  is 
secondly  for  the  employers  and  the  employees. 
This  bill  is  primarily  directed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  this  city,  because  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  city— three  quarters  of 
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a  million  in  number— transcend  beyond  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  private  interest  area 
of  an  employer  of  550  people,  or  the  550 
people  themselves. 

The  desirable  thing  in  any  labour  dispute 
is  for  the  parties  to  settle  the  thing  together 
at  the  bargaining  table.  But  we  cannot  when 
both  parties  are  intransigent— and  as  they 
both  admit,  a  stone  wall  exists— and  all  of  this 
is  confirmed  in  this  way;  that  right  up  to 
5.30  this  afternoon-even  on  a  procedural 
matter  as  to  whether  an  extra  60  days  should 
be  inserted  into  this  proceedings— the  parties 
themselves  cannot  agree  upon  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  permit  a  question? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Before  we  leave  the  point 
you  were  making  a  moment  ago,  who  in  the 
Opposition  requested  an  introduction  of  the 
bill  a  week  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  no,  I  did  not  say 

that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thought  you  said  some- 
body in  the  Opposition  favoured  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  a  week  ago. 

Hon.    Mr.    Rowntree:    I    said    information 
reached  me,  as  it  floats  around  the  corridors 
of  this   building- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —that  oddly  enough, 
some  of  the  hon.  members  in  the  Opposition 
felt  the  bill  should  have  been  introduced  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  You  should 
have  been  more  specific. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  know,  I  try  to 
protect  everybody.  But  there  was  the  fact, 
and  I  do  not  lay  any  more  importance  on  it; 
I  just  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  assure  you  it  was 
nobody  from  our  group  when  you  said  it  was 
the  Opposition  who  was  saying  it  should  have 
been  introduced  a  week  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  I  hear  a  lot  that 
goes  on. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  Mr.  Minister,  I 
just  want  to  clarify  this.  In  these  rumours 
that  sweep  around,  I  can  assure  you  it  was 
not  any  of  the  members  of  my  party. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 


Mr.  Sopha:  Your  own  supporters  want  to 
get  home  so  anxiously  that  they  wanted  it 
introduced— the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West 
(Mr.   McKeough). 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  coming  down 
to  the  deadline,  to  the  final  wire,  and  as 
recently  as  5.30  today,  the  parties  themselves 
cannot  even  agree  on  the  procedure.  A 
proposal  was  put  forth.  The  other  side  turn 
it  down  and  come  back  with  a  counter- 
proposal, which  is  turned  down  by  the 
union.  I  make  no  criticism  whatsoever.  This  is 
their  privilege.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
merits;  my  prime  concern  is  about  the  pro- 
cedure that  will  lead  to  a  settlement  of  this 
dispute. 

Now  here  is  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
in,  and  I  ask  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
to  consider  this  very  carefully.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  management-labour  relations 
in  this  province  there  has  developed  a 
characteristic  with  respect  to  conciliation 
boards.  A  conciliation  board  invariably 
endeavours  to  mediate  a  dispute  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  simply  achieving  a  report.  This 
practice  in  this  province  is  a  very  desirable 
thing.  Some  of  our  important  settlements  are 
reached  in  the  mediation  stage  and,  quite 
frankly,  Trenton  hospital  was  mediated  in 
the  course  of  that  Royal  commission  hearing; 
you  will  remember  that. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  too  formal  about  this, 
but  I  am  trying  to  recall  the  exact  words  I 
used  earlier  this  week  in  defining  trends  in 
labour-management  relations.  But  the  fact 
is  that  on  this  continent  and  in  this  country 
there  is  a  growing  trend  to  the  reference  of 
items  in  dispute  after  they  have  been  isolated. 
It  has  been  agreed  that  there  is  a  pocket  of 
items  here  and  a  pocket  there,  that  if  private 
decision  cannot  be  arrived  at  with  respect  to 
those  items,  that  they  by  consent  be  referred 
to  experienced,  trained- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  basic  validity  of  the 
union's  proposal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  right,  this  is 
part  of  my  proposal.  But  these  are  my  ideas, 
I  delivered  this  speech  early  this  week. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  point  of  it  being 
that  arbitration  by  consent  is  there  and  avail- 
able to  anybody  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night,  whether  an  arbitrator  or  an  arbitration 
board  is  sitting  or  not.  By  the  same  token, 
during  an  arbitration,  the  parties  by  con- 
sent can  ask  for  a  deferment.  There  is  a 
deferment  provision  in  the  bill  that  allows 
up   to   an   extra   90  days.   That  is  designed 
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to  provide  for  private  decision-making  or 
mediation  or  whatever  process  the  parties 
agree  they  want  to  adopt,  and  the  arbitrator 
will  step  aside.  This  is  normal  practice.  By 
the  way,  I  gathered  that  the  60-day  provision 
was  Mr.  Lewis's  view;  Mr.  Baker  thought  30 
<lays  would  have  been  right. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  to  the  report  the 
fact  that  that  is  available  to  them  right  now 
in  this  bill.  Indeed,  why  do  the  parties  not 
just  agree  to  voluntary  binding  arbitration 
and  get  on  with  the  business  and  let  The 
Department  of  Labour  get  on  with  our  other 
problems  that  we  have?  I  put  it  to  the  hon. 
members  that  way.  Voluntary  arbitration 
offers  everything  that  meets  the  needs  of  the 
parties  and  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
city  of  Toronto.  I  tell  that  to  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  quite  frankly,  but  there  is  dis- 
agreement on  it. 

What  are  we  after?  We  are  after  stability 
and  security  for  the  750,000  people  who  live 
in  this  city.  Security  is  an  important  word. 
In  the  light  of  the  intransigent  position  which 
exists  between  these  parties,  and  the  absolute 
failure  of  the  parties  under  any  pretext  to 
be  able  to  make  any  headway— and  I  say  this 
quite  frankly,  not  critically  of  either,  it  is 
their  business— this  is  an  impasse.  I  say  that 
in  these  circumstances,  750,000  people  under 
a  democratic  process  have  first  claim  to  pro- 
tection. It  is  of  them  that  I  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  this  bill  when  I  entered  the  debate 
on  the  bill  and  when  it  emanated  from  my 
department. 

No  doubt  a  caucus  is  going  on  across  the 
hall,  too.  I  take  it  that  because  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not  here,  he  is  not 
interested  in  what  we  are  talking  about— 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  where  is  he? 

Mr.  Singer:  Where  was  the  hon.  Minister 
when  the  bill  was  introduced?  Was  he  not 
interested? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  did  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  not  introduce  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Because  I  had  another 
assignment.  It  was  perfectly  proper.  Once 
again,  you  are  damned  if  you  do  and  damned 
if  you  do  not.  That  has  been  the  position  of 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Singer:  Stop  imputing  motives  and 
there  will  not  be  that  kind  of  talk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  have  listened  to  a 
lot  of  imputations  from  the  other  side  in  a 
lot  of  debates  during  this  current  session  and 


I  would  think  that  the  hon.  member  who  has 
just  spoken  would  be  the  last  one  in  the 
House  who  is  entitled  to  take  that  position. 
I  say  that  in  a  friendly  way. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  as  much  as  the  hon. 
Minister  at  any  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  However,  to  get  on 
with  the  matter,  my  concern  frankly  is  not 
with  some  of  the  inept  remarks  I  have  had  to 
listen  to  tonight.  It  is  with  the  750,000 
people  and  the  citizens  of  this  province. 

Some  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
emergency  that  arises  and  exists. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  will  get  the  hon.  Minister 
a  medal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  question  of  drugs 
looms  very  large  There  are  several  million 
dollars  worth  of  antibiotics  in  cold  storage, 
for  distribution  not  only  in  the  Toronto  area 
but  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  There  is 
some  $30  million  worth  of  fresh  meat,  at  any 
given  moment,  either  in  processing  or  in  cold 
storage  in  Toronto.  I  could  go  on  and 
enunciate  the  economic  and  not  indirect 
factors  which  are  pertinent. 

But  the  fact  is  that  you  have  to  look  at 
the  operation  of  the  Toronto  Hydro  to  see 
how  an  emergency  can  or  may  arise.  This 
happens  in  this  way,  that  whereas  Ontario 
Hydro  is  a  producer  and  is  the  source  of 
power,  it  is  then  delivered  and  sold  in  a 
wholesale  way  over  high  transmission  lines. 
Toronto  Hydro  is  a  retail  distributing  opera- 
tion where  the  power  is  distributed  through 
poles  and  cables,  all  of  which  are  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  in  Leaside,  for  which  Toronto 
has  a  contract  to  supply  power. 

This  entire  retail  distribution  is  subject  to 
the  dangers  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
enumerated  in  his  earlier  remarks,  such  as 
automobile  accidents  that  take  out  hydro 
poles.  A  switching  operation  with  respect  to 
hydro  and  the  source  and  the  direction  of 
tlie  hydro  supply  is  then  required.  The 
Toronto  waterworks  is  subject  to  electrical 
supply  in  its  entire  operation.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  mention  to  this  House  any  more 
important  item  than  supply  of  water,  to 
which  each  citizen  of  this  province  and  this 
city  is  entitled  and  not  just  for  the  reason 
that  without  water  man  cannot  survive.  As 
informed  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature 
would  understand,  there  is  the  question  of 
the  hospitals  and  other  situations  which 
would  be  endangered  if  there  was  no  one  on 
the  job  to  take  care  of  the  breakdown. 

This  entire  bargaining  unit  includes  the 
foreman,  and  I  will  not  comment  other  than 
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to  state  that  the  bargaining  unit  includes  the 
foreman.  Therefore  69  or  79  power  divisions 
are  involved  and  generally,  apart  from  office 
staff,  I  would  say  the  whole  operation  of 
Toronto  Hydro,  apart  from  the  routine  ex- 
tension of  the  service,  is  a  maintenance  opera- 
tion requiring  the  type  of  service  which  the 
members  of  this  union  have  to  offer. 

If  this  is  not  a  serious  situation  and  if  I 
should  not  have  attempted  and  recommended 
this  bill  to  the  government,  then  hon.  mem- 
bers should  say  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
it  was  proper,  and  a  proper  discharge  of  my 
responsibilities,  to  endeavour  to  the  very  best 
of  my  ability— and  I  give  my  word  to  this 
House  that  I  have  endeavoured  in  that 
fashion— to  try  every  method  known.  The 
parties  themselves  have  been  unable  to  sug- 
gest procedures.  We  came  up  with  new  pro- 
cedures, new  meetings.  They  were  held  and 
even  they  were  abortive.  In  all  of  these 
circumstances,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  duty  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  is  to  accept  their  responsibility. 
There  has  been  far  more  done  than  I  am  able 
to  report  tonight.  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
have  talked  about  the  Minister  of  Labour 
were  joking;  I  assume  they  were,  because  if 
they  were  not  joking,  they  simply  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

On  that  assumption,  I  put  this  to  hon.  mem- 
bers, that  here  is  a  proper  discharge  of  our 
responsibility.  It  is  my  own  view,  and  I  think 
in  this  debate  I  should  express  it  and  I  will. 
I  think  that  in  the  minds  in  which  both  parties 
are,  the  60  days  would  simply  be  an  abortive 
two  months  of  talks.  Even  at  5.30  tonight,  the 
parties  could  not  agree  upon  procedures  that 
would  let  us  get  on  with  the  job,  get  the 
matter  settled  and  let  the  men  settle  down. 
Most  of  all,  why  this  must  be  settled  is  that 
if  it  is  not  settled  in  the  immediate  few 
weeks  ahead,  I  fear  greatly  for  any  future 
relationships  between  the  employees  and  the 
Toronto  Hydro,  wherever  the  fault  may  be, 
and  this  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

I  have  volunteered  my  services  to  the  union 
and  I  have  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Baker.  I 
have  said,  "As  the  head  of  an  important 
union,  operating  in  this  area  of  employment, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  Mr.  Baker, 
that  you  be  on  a  working  basis  with  the 
Toronto  Hydro  commission,  and  whatever  is 
between  you,  if  there  is  anything,  must  be 
resolved,  and  I  will  assist  you  by  endeavour- 
ing to  arrange  the  appropriate  meetings  to 
that  end.  Quite  frankly,  I  have  a  very  sincere 
position  in  this  matter." 

It  is  obvious  that  legislation  or  contracts 
are  not  going  to  settle  it,  it  goes  beyond 
it.   It  goes  towards   the   attitudes  of  people 


toward  each  other,  all  being  human  beings. 
My  own  view  is  that  I  would  like  to  see  this 
improved.  But  in  all  the  circumstances,  I 
think  we  should  get  on  with  the  job,  get 
everything  levelled  out  and  settled,  and 
endeavour  then  to  apply  ourselves  to  an  im- 
provement of  the  relationship  between  this 
union  representing  some  500-plus  men,  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts :  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
could  just  take  a  moment  or  two  to  straighten 
out  my  position  in  the  chronology  of  the 
events  of  today  so  that  hon.  members  may 
understand  how  they  came  about. 

If  hon.  members  recall,  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  deal  with  this  bill  at  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon  so  that  we  would  have  a  reason- 
able time  for  debate  in  the  House.  The  events 
of  this  morning  took  place  as  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  has  described. 

They  came  to  my  attention.  The  hon.  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party— and  I  cannot 
really  recall  the  precise  time,  but  in  any 
event  it  was  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  12  o'clock,  I  would  say— came  to  my 
office  and  told  me  that  he  was  aware  that 
there  was  some  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
union.  I  said  in  that  event  I  would  be  quite 
happy  to  ask  The  Department  of  Labour  to 
meet  and  see  if,  even  at  that  stage,  it  might 
be  possible  to  find  some  way  out  of  this 
position  which  we  were  in  which  might 
render  the  introduction  of  this  bill  not  neces- 
sary. Although  it  did  seem  to  me  that  at  that 
stage  with  a  strike  deadline  such  a  short  time 
ahead,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  assurances 
that  would  be  meaningful,  looking  at  the 
possible  consequences,  if  what  we  did  decide 
in  this  short  period  of  time  really  was  not 
firm  and  did  not  work  out  properly.  Bear  in 
mind  we  are  pressing  against  midnight  to- 
night. 

However,  when  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  came  to  see  me  and  I  gave 
him  that  assurance,  he  said  he  knew  some 
moves  were  being  made.  I  said  all  right,  I 
will  ask  The  Department  of  Labour  to  see 
if  we  cannot  find  a  solution  and  at  least, 
investigate  any  possibilities  there  may  be. 

Now  that  is  the  reason,  and  I  believe  that 
I  put  this  in  a  note  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  saying  that  we  would  go  back  into 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  I  forget  how 
I  worded  the  note,  but  I  did  send  him  a 
note  concerning  the  aflFairs  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Sopha:  At  noon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  At  noon,  in  any  event, 
as  soon  as  I  knew.  I  came  back  from  my 
office,  where  I  had  found  out  that  there  was 
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some  possibility  of  renegotiations.  I  made  the 
arrangements  for  this  to  be  done,  I  came 
back  in  the  House  and  said  we  would  not 
deal  with  this  bill  at  2  o'clock  and  would  go 
into  committee  of  the  whole  and  continue 
with  Bill  No.  136. 

My  original  intention  was,  of  course,  to 
proceed  with  second  reading  of  this  bill  at 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  believe  I  said  that 
when  the  House  rose  last  night.  However,  in 
the  light  of  these  events,  that  is  what 
happened. 

It  was  after  the  House  rose  this  afternoon, 
because  I  was  reasonably  fully  occupied  in 
here  during  the  afternoon  and  these  various 
events  were  taking  place  during  the  after- 
noon, that  I  found  out  that  as  far  as  the 
government  was  concerned— without  going 
through  it,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has 
explained  what  in  fact  happened  and  the 
steps  in  it— these  negotiations  had  failed.  The 
parties  could  not  agree,  and  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  we  were  back  precisely  where  I 
had  been  at  12  o'clock. 

I  might  say  that  I  had  been  told  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
had  been  informed  of  this.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  came  to  see  me  at 
noon,  I  phoned  him  and  simply  said  the 
parties  are  at  a  complete  impasse,  the  negoti- 
ations have  failed  and  we  will  proceed  with 
second  reading  of  the  bill  at  8  o'clock.  I 
believe  he  said,  very  well;  in  any  event  he 
said  very  little  more  than  that. 

So  that  puts  the  matter  into  perspective. 
I  would  point  out  that  I  did  not  discuss,  nor 
did  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  discuss  with  me,  the  motion  that  he 
made  tonight  or  any  procedure  that  he  might 
follow.  We  left  it  simply  that  at  8  o'clock 
the  House  would  resume.  As  I  say,  as  far  as 
the  government  was  concerned,  at  6.30 
tonight  we  were  exactly  where  we  were  at 
6.30  last  night.  While  there  had  been  action 
and  activity  during  the  day,  it  had  been 
fruitless  and  it  had  achieved  nothing.  The 
point  really  is,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
has  said,  if  we  had  introduced  the  bill  a 
week  ago,  of  course  it  would  have  meant 
that  the  bargaining  that  went  on,  the  negoti- 
ations between  the  parties  during  that  week, 
would  have  had  the  possibility  of  this  bill 
hanging  over  it.  On  the  other  hand  this 
afternoon,  or  at  noon  today,  when  there  was 
any  possibility  whatsoever,  however  remote, 
that  a  solution  could  be  reached,  we  went 
after  it.  We  tried  to  find  it,  we  explored 
it.  We  went  through  it  with  the  parties  and 
it  proved  impossible.  So  here  we  are  tonight, 
dealing  with  the  bill. 


I  just  give  this  explanation.  I  believe  I 
told  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  at 
6  o'clock,  when  the  House  rose,  that  we 
would  be  going  on  with  this  at  8  o'clock. 
So  that  is,  sir,  the  chronology  of  events  of 
this  day. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  permit 
a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  point  out  to  the  mem- 
ber that  we  are  really  on  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  and  although  I  intend  to  use  con- 
siderable flexibility  in  discussing  this  bill 
because  of  its  great  importance,  I  do  not 
want  to  allow  the  debate  to  get  into  a 
question-and-answer  period.  However,  if  the 
Minister  will  answer  a  question,  I  shall  allow 
you  to  ask  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Will  the  hon.  Minister  tell  the  House 
whether  there  was  any  communication  from 
any  member  of  the  Toronto  Hydro  commis- 
sion with  the  hon.  Minister  or  any  other  hon. 
member  of  the  government  from  the  period 
3  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  until  the 
House  reassembled  tonight? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  question  I  would  have  to  say  that 
from  3  o'clock  on,  yesterday  afternoon,  there 
has  not  been  direct  communication  with  me 
and  I  do  not  believe  with  the  government. 
But  there  have  been  many  communications 
with  the  members  of  the  commission,  there 
have  been  various  meetings  held  tliroughout 
these  entire  proceedings.  I  would  think  that 
they  have  been  informed— I  know  that  they 
are  informed— on  practically  a  minute-to- 
minute  basis,  just  as  the  union  is  informed 
in  their  own  way,  of  matters. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  became  so 
upset  a  little  while  ago  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  I  think  he  felt  that  somehow  or  other 
we  had  left  him  out  of  things— I  do  not 
know  by  whom— and  that  somebody  was 
trying  to  take  political  advantage  of  him. 
I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is 
any  point  inquiring  into  the  basis  of  his 
outburst.  All  I  would  say  is  that  I  hope 
that  he  is  now  no  longer  upset  so  that  he 
will  look  carefully  and  calmly  at  the  alterna- 
tives that  are  now  before  the  House. 

There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  bill  from  the 
government,  and  on  the  other  hand,  an 
amendment— what  is  now  our  proposal.  It  is 
essentially  a  proposal  that  Local  1  of  the 
Canadian  union   of  public  employees  made 
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•earlier  today  to  the  government— and  I  take 
it,  from  what  the  hon.  Minister  says,  to  the 
commission. 

There  was  an  impHcation— and  it  amazed 
me— in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  my  hon.  leader  had  been 
engaged  in  something  disreputable,  some  sort 
of  conspiracy,  when  he  was  trying  to  find  a 
-way  out  of  the  impasse  in  which  we  all 
found  ourselves. 

I  will  say,  and  I  think  I  should  be  frank 
about  it,  that  we  were  unhappy,  as  I  believe 
everybody  in  this  House  was,  when  Bill  167 
was  introduced  last  night.  We  had  a  caucus 
immediately  following  its  introduction— since 
the  House  had  been  adjourned  in  any  case 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  other  parties  did 
the  same— and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  though  we  were  quite  opposed  to  Bill 
167,  we  were  not  going  to  get  ourselves  into 
the  position  where  we  would  merely  berate 
the  government.  We  felt  that  if  we  had  any 
responsibilities  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  at  all  and  if  we  were  conscious 
of  those  responsibilities,  we  should  attempt 
to  do  anything  we  could  to  try  to  get  the 
matter  settled  in  a  way  that  would  be  as  satis- 
factory as  possible  to  everybody  under  the 
very  difficult  circumstances  which  then 
existed. 

We  were  well  aware  that  the  circumstances 
were  difficult  and  I  will  say  that  from  what 
we  heard,  we  felt  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  had  been  doing  a  tremendous  job  in 
trying  to  avoid  this  impasse.  We  felt  satisfied 
of  that  but  we  did  not  feel  that  up  to  that 
time  everything  possible  had  been  done. 
However,  we  just  could  not  see  any  point  in 
blasting  the  government  from  stem  to 
gudgeon. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  were  then  going 
to  vote  on  the  bill;  we  had  not  even  made  a 
final  decision  on  that.  We  were  more  con- 
cerned about  what  we  thought  were  more 
immediate  issues.  As  a  result  of  our  delibera- 
tions, our  hon.  leader  took  the  action  that  we 
suggested. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  prided  ourselves  on 
thinking  that  there  were  some  people  involved 
in  this  dispute  with  whom  our  hon.  leader 
might  have  some  influence.  There  were  many 
with  whom  he  was  hardly  acquainted  at  all, 
but  there  were  others  whom  he  knew  well— 
whom  we  all  knew  well— and  with  whom 
some  of  us  were  on  friendly  relations.  We 
considered  it  possible  that  our  hon.  leader 
might  have  some  influence  in  the  situation 
as  it  then  existed.  We  could  not  see  that  any- 
thing he  would  do  could  do  any  harm  and 


there  was  just  a  possibility  that  it  would  do 
some  good. 

I  think  it  did  a  lot  of  good.  Unfortunately, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  the  results 
that  I  thought  might  be  possible,  but  he  got 
in  touch,  among  others,  with  Mr.  David 
Lewis,  whom  we  all  know  and  who  has  some 
influence  with  various  people  in  this  dispute. 
We  thought  it  might  help.  As  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  said,  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  the 
counsel  for  the  union  in  this  matter;  he  was 
acting  simply  as  a  citizen  and  doing  what  he 
thought  was  best  to  try  to  find  a  way  out 
of  the  impasse.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  a 
proposition  was  put  before  the  government 
at  approximately  noon  today. 

We  thought  it  was  a  good  proposal  and 
we  still  think  it  is  a  good  proposal.  We 
thought,  and  we  think,  that  it  is  a  way  out  of 
the  impasse.  I  do  not  know  what  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  thought  we  were 
going  to  do  at  this  point.  I  can  tell  the 
hon.  members  that  we  were  most  careful  to 
caution  each  other  not  to  say  a  thing  about 
this  to  anybody.  Most  of  us  have  been  in- 
volved in  ticklish  negotiations  of  this  kind 
before  and  I  would  say  that  rule  number  1 
is  that  when  a  critical  stage  is  reached  where 
there  might  be  a  break,  it  is  imperative  to 
keep  one's  mouth  shut,  to  refrain  from  talking 
to  anybody— to  stay  out  of  it. 

Our  hon.  leader  went  to  see  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  tell  him  what  he  knew  and  then 
we  stayed  out  of  the  picture.  The  last  thing 
we  wanted  to  do  was  to  upset  any  possibility 
of  a  settlement  by  premature  talking.  If  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  feels  that  we 
neglected  him  in  that  situation,  I  regret  that 
we  could  not  help  it;  we  did  not  talk  to 
anybody. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  late  this  afternoon 
a  comment  made  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  press  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  heard  about  this  proposal.  I  do  not  where 
the  press  heard  about  it,  but  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  are  pretty  sharp  in  finding  out 
things,  we  know  that.  Certainly  some  of  the 
comments  they  made  led  me  to  believe  that 
they  knew  about  this  proposition.  Frankly,  by 
then,  I  thought  the  Liberals  probably  knew 
about  it,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  know  about 
it  until  noon  when  I  received  the  call  from 
Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  informed  that  there  was  a 
news  item  on  the  early  morning  radio  that 
the  news  was  on  the  street  at  Aat  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Perhaps  it  was  a  matter  of 
public  information  by  then.  We  did  not  know 
that;  we  were  not  listening  to  the  radio;  there 
were  other  things  going  on. 
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At  any  rate,  I  am  talking  about  5  or  6 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  at  the  time  the  House 
adjourned.  I  got  the  impression  that  the  press 
knew  about  this  proposal  but,  of  course,  as 
far  as  vvc  were  concerned  we  were  not  talking 
about  it.  I  did  not  think,  and  none  of  the 
people  in  our  group  thought  that  we  were 
at  any  liberty  to  talk  about  it  at  all.  For  all 
we  knew,  this  might  have  been  the  basis  of 
settlement.  We  thought  it  possible— indeed, 
we  hoped  that  we  would  come  into  this  House 
and  hear  the  announcement,  not  from  our 
hon.  leader,  but  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
We  hoped  that  he  would  say  that  the  bill 
introduced  yesterday  was  not  going  to  go 
ahead;  it  was  going  to  be  revised  along  the 
lines  of  this  proposal.  That  certainly  would 
have  been  a  happy  solution  to  us. 

We  would  have  accepted  it  immediately 
and  would  have  been  perfectly  glad  to  let 
anybody  take  the  credit  who  wanted  to  take 
it.  It  was  not  until  we  heard  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  speech  in  its  entirety  that  we  were 
absolutely  sure  what  the  situation  was.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  few  minutes  before,  my  hon. 
leader  got  a  pretty  good  idea,  but  it  was 
not  up  to  us  to  start  making  announcements. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  the  head  of  the 
government  and  it  was  up  to  him  to  state 
what  the  government's  policy  was  at  that 
stage.  The  government's  policy  at  that  stage 
was  as  it  was  yesterday. 

At  this  point,  we  felt  that  it  was  now 
proper  to  announce  the  proposal— since  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  himself  had  not  done  it 
—that  had  been  put  forth  at  approximately 
noon  today,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  have 
been  highly  improper  for  us  to  have  done  so 
one  minute  earlier  than  that.  At  the  first 
opportimity  when  it  was  proper  to  do  so, 
my  hon.  leader  arose  in  this  House  and 
stated  that  this  proposal  had  been  made, 
stated  further  that  we  thought  it  was  the 
best  alternative,  and  formalized  that  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  moving  the  amendment  to 
that  effect. 

That  brings  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  pro- 
posal itself.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details; 
I  think  it  has  been  well  outlined  on  both 
sides,  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  and 
by  my  hon.  leader.  But  I  regret  that  the 
government  has  not  seen  fit  to  accept  it  as 
its    own    policy. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  gave  us  quite 
a  frank  and  full  description  of  the  events 
of  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  in  any  sense  wish 
to  criticize  him— in  situations  like  this  one 
has  to  make  snap  decisions  and  it  is  awfully 
easy  to  be  right  after  the  event— but  as  I 
listened  to  his  recital  I  felt  a  twinge  of 
regret  that  it  had  been  decided  by  him  and 


Mr.  Lewis,  I  believe,  that  this  proposition 
be  put  to  the  commission  by  the  union 
representatives  rather  than  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. I  have  a  feeling— it  is  just  a  feeling, 
how  can  you  ever  prove  it?— that  if  it  had 
had  the  prestige  of  the  hon.  Minister  behind 
it,  it  might  have  found  acceptance  more 
readily  than  when  it  was  merely  presented 
by  a  party  whose  position  vis-a-vis  the  com- 
mission had  become  one  of  total  deadlock. 
I  think  it  might  have  been  accepted. 

At  any  rate,  the  point  that  now  divides  the 
commission  from  the  union,  according  to  the 
hon.  Minister's  description,  is  simply  the  60- 
day  period.  The  commission,  in  the  little 
time  that  was  available— and  they  did  not 
have  much  time  to  think  about  the  matter  or 
consult  about  it,  we  have  to  admit  that— 
they,  I  take  it,  wanted  to  go  ahead  with 
arbitration  immediately.  The  union  felt  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  put  in  a  period  of 
60  days  of  mediation.  Well,  this  is  a  policy 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  government.  At 
this  point  the  parties  had  not  agreed  to  any- 
thing and  the  government  had  to  decide  on 
the  best  policy. 

I  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  best  policy  is  to  put  in  a 
period  of  mediation,  whether  or  not  it  is  60 
days  is  not  the  point;  but  a  certain  period  of 
mediation  before  the  matter  comes  right 
down  to  arbitration.  I  think,  in  view  of 
everything  that  has  happened  up  until  now, 
that  if  a  period  of  mediation  was  inserted 
there  would  be  very  little— if  anything— left 
to  arbitrate  after  that  period  was  over.  It  is 
true  that  the  parties  were  in  a  position  of 
total  deadlock  and  had  been  there  for  some 
time. 

But  situations  are  always  fluid;  the  parties 
had  gone  through  that  period  of  bitterness 
and  I  think  this  was  the  time  when  we  could 
have  opened  up  a  period  of  co-operation. 
This  was  the  time  to  move  in  with  mediation 
again,  after  they  had  got  everything  off  their 
chests  and  therefore  might  be  ready  to  get 
back  together  again  and  talk  things  over.  The 
hon.  Minister  said  that  the  most  important 
thing  in  this  situation— and  I  think  he  is  right 
—is  the  future  relationship  between  these 
parties.  Well,  unfortunately,  I  think  that  the 
bill  which  the  government  is  putting  before 
the  House,  and  which  it  has  apparently  de- 
cided to  pursue,  is  not  going  to  contribute 
anything  to  good  relations  in  the  future. 

I  think  a  proposal  along  the  lines  that  was 
read  out  by  my  hon.  leader  would  do  much 
more  in  that  regard.  I  have  not  talked— well, 
I  said  "hello"  to  a  couple  of  members  of  the 
union  negotiating  team  when  I  was  walking 
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across  the  park  here,  but  apart  from  that  I 
have  not  talked  to  any  of  them.  But  from 
what  I  know  of  trade  union  members— and  I 
know  a  lot  of  them— my  feeling  is  that  if 
Bill  167  goes  through  in  its  present  form 
those  members  will  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
bitterness.  They  will  feel  that  they  have 
been  treated  vengefully  and  vindictively; 
that  the  other  side  has  won;  that  it  has  made 
its  will  prevail  upon  them.  I  am  certain  that 
is  how  they  will  feel. 

I  think,  if  I  were  in  that  position,  that  is 
how  I  would  feel.  They  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  is  being  laid  right  down  to 
them;  "you  arbitrate"  and  that  is  it.  The 
alternative  proposal,  I  think,  would  have 
created  a  basis  for  genuine  understanding.  I 
think  it  would  probably  have  created  a  situa- 
tion where  arbitration  would  not  even  be 
necessary.  Certainly  it  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  one  or  two  issues. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  issues  are  now 
outstanding,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  very  large 
number,  and  arbitration  is  extremely  difficult 
with  a  large  number  of  issues.  The  whole 
proceeding  is  so  complicated  that  it  gets  to 
the  point  where  most  of  the  people  do  not 
understand  what  it  is  all  about.  When  you 
get  an  arbitration  settlement  that  affects  40, 
50  or  60  issues,  the  parties  are  almost  certain 
to  feel  they  got  a  raw  deal. 

The  only  time  arbitration  works  well  is 
when  there  are  one  or  two  pretty  clear-cut 
issues  that  can  be  argued  one  way  or  the 
other.  However,  the  government  seems  to 
have  made  up  its  mind.  I  regret  that  it  has 
done  so.  I  regret  it  has  not  accepted  what  I 
think  is  a  really  constructive  alternative. 

When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  moved  sec- 
ond reading  of  this  bill  tonight,  he  made  a 
speech  that  was  essentially  the  same  as  the 
speech  he  made  yesterday  on  first  reading.  He 
repeated  all  his  description— and  it  was  quite 
a  terrifying  description— of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  a  strike  in  this  industry.  Under 
the  situation  that  now  exists,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
that  recital;  no  necessity  to  repeat  all  those 
harrowing  details.  The  only  conceivable 
effect  of  what  he  said  would  be  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  panic  when  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
panic.  At  approximately  noon  today,  the 
strike  deadline  was  off.  I  think  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  should  have  advised  the 
House  of  that  before  he  made  the  statement. 
It  should  not  have  been  left  to  my  own  hon. 
leader  to  let  the  world  know  that. 

I  think  that  the  reaction  of  many  people 
might  have  been  different  if  they  had  known 


that  the  strike  deadline  no  longer  faced  us. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  talk  about  the  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  antibiotics  that  were  go- 
ing to  be  destroyed;  the  children  who  were 
going  to  suffer;  and  the  hospitals  that  were 
going  to  be  shut  down.  We  did  not  have  to 
talk  about  those  things  at  all.  That  sense  of 
panic  did  not  have  to  hang  over  our  delibera- 
tions at  all.  I  regret  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  put  this  matter  forward  in  that 
context  again,  when  it  is  now  a  matter  that 
could  be,  in  my  opinion,  considered  much 
more  calmly;  in  an  atmosphere  of  reflection; 
where  we  could  have  taken  the  two  alterna- 
tives and  decided  for  ourselves  which  one  we 
think  is  the  best. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  think  there 
is  no  question  about  it  for  reasons  I  have 
already  given.  The  alternative  put  forward 
today  at  approximately  noon  by  Local  No.  1 
is  the  better  alternative.  It  is  far  better  than 
Bill  167  which  we  say  is  undemocratic,  which 
involves  an  arbitrary  invasion  of  democratic 
rights  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  invade 
those  rights.  If  it  had  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary—if there  had  been  no  other  alternative- 
it  is  conceivable  that  we  might  have  gone 
along;  but  when  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
take  this  extreme  action,  we  say  that  it  should 
not  be  taken. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  vote  in 
favour  of  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
what  procedure  we  are  following  on  this 
type  of  amendment  now,  but  if  subsequent 
to  that  we  have  to  vote  on  the  bill,  we  will 
vote  against  the  bill;  not  because  we  think 
there  should  be  a  strike,  but  because  the 
threat  of  a  strike  has  now  been  lifted  and 
there  is  a  proper  alternative  that  makes  the 
bill  unnecessary.  That  is  the  position  we 
take.  We  think  it  is  a  fair  and  responsible 
position  and,  notwithstanding  the  comments 
made  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
when  he  became  so  upset,  I  submit  that  the 
conduct  of  our  party  and  of  our  hon.  leader 
throughout  was  a  fully  responsible  one;  and 
one  that,  I  think,  offered  constructive  alter- 
natives in  the  total  situation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  notes,  of 
course,  that  the  problem  involved  in  this 
bill  is  a  Toronto  problem  and  affects  the 
lives,  convenience  and  safety  of  the  citizens 
of  Toronto.  Up  to  this  point,  all  of  the  hon. 
members  who  have  spoken  in  the  debate 
represent  Toronto  constituencies.  Indeed,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  himself,  by  coin- 
cidence, represents  a  Toronto  constituency. 
The  only  person  who  has  spoken  at  this  time 
who  is  riot  representative  of  Toronto  is  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  himself.  But  then  again. 
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in  virtue  of  his  office,  he  is  representative 
—more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us— of  all  con- 
stituencies of  the  province. 

Therefore  some  may  wonder  why— as  the 
third  speaker  in  the  debate— I,  from  the  back- 
water of  Ontario;  north  of  the  French  River— 
the  wilderness  to  come,  am  so  presumptuous 
as  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  important 
problems  in  this  bill. 

Let  me  say,  sir— I  would  say  it  humorously 
if  the  problem  involved  was  not  so  serious 
and  did  not  have  such  serious  repercussions 
for  the  whole  of  Ontario;  indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  labour  movement— that  I  would  be  almost 
moved  to  invite  Nathan  Cohen  to  come  up 
and  do  a  criticism  of  the  comedy  in  nine 
acts  that  has  been  performed  here  tonight. 
Indeed,  as  revealed  in  some  of  the  nine  acts 
that  took  place  this  morning  and  this  after- 
noon. 

Now  my  excuse  for  attempting  to  make 
a  contribution  consistent  with  my  meagre 
abilities  is  that  I  represent  a  community  which 
is  very  labour  oriented.  The  problems  inherent 
in  mediation— the  arbitration  of  this  dispute, 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  government  and 
the  suggestions  that  are  forthcoming  from 
other  parts  of  the  House— are  of  very  serious 
import  to  the  thousands  of  workers  in  my 
community,  who  in  one  way  or  another,  will 
be  affected  by  whatever  decision  this  Legis- 
lature pleases  to  take.  When  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  feeling  just  a  little  bit  of 
unease  about  his  position— and  I  can  tell,  I 
have  developed  a  very  practised  eye  now,  I 
can  tell  when  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  is 
getting  near  the  point.  In  fact,  he  is  almost 
like  a  drug  addict  when  he  gets  near  the  point 
of  needing  a  fix;  but  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  gets  near  the  point  where  he  needs 
some  support  from  the  most  champion  desk 
thumpers  in  North  America. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  In 
the  world! 

Mr.    Sopha:    In   the   world,    as   my   friend 
says- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  wish  you  would  not  interrupt 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
would  get  back  to  the  amendment  or  to  the 
bill  itself  and  not  proceed  with  his  remarks 
about  the  Minister.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any  bearing  really  upon  the  bill.  The  hour 
is  getting  late  and  I  think  we  would  be  better 
advised  to  stick  to  the  contents  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  before  the  House. 


Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  say  to  you,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  that  I  wish  you  would  not 
interrupt  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry.  If  I  wish  to 
interrupt  the  member  I  shall  interrupt  him 
and  if  the  member  does  not  wish  to  obey  the 
rules  of  the  House,  I  will  have  no  alternative 
perhaps  than  to  name  him.  Please  proceed! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  comply  with  your  wishes, 
of  course. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  got  to  the 
point  where  he  said  he  was  acting  on  behalf 
of  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  or  of  this 
community,  all  of  the  people  in  this  com- 
munity in  urging  this  legislation  upon  the 
House,  and  the  faithful  thump  their  desks. 
But  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  that 
he  also  affects  all  of  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity if  he  takes  away  the  rights  of  even 
one  member  of  the  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rov^Titree:  What  about  the  rights 
of  750,000  people? 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right!  But  the  rights  of  a 
minority  must  be  weighed  against  the  rights 
of  750,000  people.  There  must  be  a  balance 
achieved  between  them,  for  I  say  that  if  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  and  the  government 
at  his  urging,  takes  away  the  rights  of  545 
people,  then  he  takes  away  the  rights  of  all. 
He  takes  away  the  rights  of  all  in  like  position. 
He  takes  a  step  towards  the  whittling  away  of 
the  rights  of  those  who  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing. 

Really,  it  is  trite  to  say  but  I  say  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  engaged  in 
labour  relations,  it  is  trite  to  say  that  the  only 
weapon  that  labour  has  is  the  hard-fought- 
for  and  the  hard-won  right  to  take  away  its 
labour.  That  is  the  final  weapon  that  it  has. 
It  has  no  other.  Labour  unions  do  not  have 
the  resources  of  capital  behind  them.  They 
do  not  even  have  the  discipline  that  manage- 
ment has  in  control  over  those  who  are  in  the 
management  group.  They  do  not  have  the 
resources  of  publicizing  their  position.  They 
do  not  have  the  public  relations  personnel 
that  management  has. 

Finally,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  tfie 
working  man  in  striving  for  justice  in  the 
economic  world,  has  but  one  weapon.  That 
weapon  is  to  take  away  his  labour,  to  dis- 
continue his  service.  If  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  and  the  government  he  represents 
continues  to  whittle  away  at  that  right,  then 
soon  will  come  the  day  when  he  will  be  in 
this  House  with  a  bill  in  relation  to  some 
other  industry  than  an  essential  service. 

As  a  possible  alternative  and  in  line  with 
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the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  labour 
relations,  of  which,  indeed,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  was  a  member  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  late  James  Anthony  Maloney. 
Ernie  Jackson,  a  leading  figure  in  the  political 
life  of  this  province;  Robert  Macaulay,  Donald 
C.  MacDonald,  Ellis  Morningstar,  Raymond 
Myers,  Arthur  Reaume,  Leslie  Rowntree, 
George  Wardrope,  the  late  Albert  Wren, 
great  spokesman  for  the  working  people 
of  this  province;  John  Yaremko— interesting  to 
note  the  advancement  of  the  people  that  sat 
on  this  committee  in  the  ranks  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

A  member  of  that  committee  recommended 
that  a  model  clause  be  introduced  into  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
continuance of  essential  service  through  the 
withdrawal  of  labour.  How  many  years  now? 
That  committee  sat  in  1958.  Here  we  are  in 
1965,  seven  years  later,  and  we  are  still 
waiting  for  the  introduction  of  that  model 
clause. 

Perhaps  the  model  clause  would  have 
appended  to  it,  as  an  appendix  to  The  Labour 
Relations  Act,  a  list  of  the  industries  that  are 
considered  to  be  essential  services  so  that 
there  would  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  in  the  minds  of  those 
engaged  in  those  industries  that  their  right 
to  discontinue  their  labour  was  prohibited 
by  law.  Instead,  we  have  the  patchwork 
approach,  which  in  the  words  of  my  hon. 
leader  is  very  adequately  and  admirably 
summed  up  as  being  progression  from  one 
crisis  to  another. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Did  the  hon.  member 
ever  look  at  the  thousands  of  disputes  that 
are  settled  in  this  province? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  very  grateful  for  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  settlement 
of  some  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  record  in  this 
province  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  in- 
dustry is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  is  all  right.  The  hon. 
Minister  can  make  his  own  speech.  He  can 
give  us  the  statistics  about  that.  It  is  not 
incumbent  upon  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  but  I  thought  the 
hon.  member  would  not  want  to  forget  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  To  review  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  up  to  now,  before  my  hon.  col- 
league from  Downsview  got  up  to  speak, 
because  we  could  not  give  up  our  right  to 
speak  first  in  the  debate,  we  have  that  right, 
being  the  largest  Opposition  party.    We  will 


not  surrender  it.  My  hon.  friend  from 
Downsview  was  selected  to  be  the  first  to 
take  the  floor  and  to  exercise  that  right. 

Tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  occasion 
alone,  we  would  have  been  content  in  this 
party  to  sit  silent  and  let  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  the  first  right  to  speak. 
But  we  could  not  do  it  because  we  would 
not  want  to  establish  the  precedent  of  doing 
it.  We  told  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  before  he  got  up  that  he  was  going  to 
be  abused.  He  was  going  to  be  roundly 
abused  for  what  he  said,  because  we  had  to 
adopt  that  tactic  in  this  comedy  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  being  noncommittal 
so  that  we  could  hear  what  this  proposal  was 
that  had  been  put  to  the  government. 

We  knew  there  had  been  a  proposal,  we 
knew  there  was  some  form  of  proposal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member's 
hon.  leader  said  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Our  hon.  leader  did  not  know 
it,  but  at  10  minutes  to  8,  when  my  hon. 
friend  from  Downsview  and  my  hon.  friend 
from  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  came  back  with 
me  to  the  House,  we  were  informed  that 
there  was  some  form  of  proposal  that  had 
been  made  by  the  New  Democratic  Party  to 
the  government.  Accordingly  it  was  eminent 
good  sense  that  we  not  commit  ourselves 
until  we  heard  what  that  proposal  was. 

Then  we  hear  and  it  is  revealed  to  us,  I 
think  pretty  clearly,  that  both  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  and  the 
government  are  playing  politics  with  this 
issue. 

Who  are  the  personalities  involved?  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  David  Lewis— David 
Lewis  is  a  very  public  spirited  man  and  he 
is  a  man  who  very  sincerely,  and  very 
deeply  feels  the  cause  of  the  working  man. 
I  have  the  pride  and  honour  to  be  associated 
with  David  Lewis  in  the  context  that  both 
he  and  I  share  responsibility  for  advising 
Local  6500  of  the  united  steel  workers  of 
America  in  my  community.  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  such  a  man  and  the 
eminent  counsel  that  he  is.  But  having  said 
that,  I  am  not  denegating  at  all  from  his  part 
in  this  piece,  I  inform  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  perfectly  well  aware  in  this  party 
that  David  Lewis,  QC,  is  also  a  politician. 

Indeed  he  is!  He  is  a  politician  and  it  has 
been  my  experience  that,  unfortunately, 
sometimes  when  the  stewards  of  the  rank- 
and-file  membership  of  unions  become 
directly  involved  in  politics,  when  they 
become  directly  involved  in  political  action. 
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sometimes  the  striving  for  political  advantage 
overtakes  the  responsibility  of  stewards  of 
the  rank  and  file.  Sometimes  it  does,  so  I 
think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  today,  through 
the  whole  of  the  comedy,  David  Lewis  was 
acting  more  as  a  politician  than  he  was 
acting  as  a  representative  of  the  trade  union 
movement. 

One  observes  that  David  Lewis  was 
approached  by  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  or  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  approached  David  Lewis. 
Then  one  observes  further  that  throughout 
the  relationship  with  the  executive,  the 
leaders  of  the  Canadian  union  of  public 
employees,  the  contact  of  that  group,  their 
interactions,  were  only  with  one  political 
party  in  the  House. 

Now,  let  me  say  unequivocally  to  this 
party:  This  House  has  nothing  to  do  with 
great  and  monstrous  affairs  of  state.  We  do 
not  engage  in  international  relations.  We 
do  not  deal  with  matters  that  affect  the  body 
politic  of  the  whole  country.  We  deal  with 
relatively  minor  matters.  But  if  I  ever  knew 
of  an  area  where  there  might  be  a  bi-party 
policy,  where  the  government  would  take  the 
main  Opposition  party  into  its  confidence  and 
reveal  to  it  all  the  facts,  as  well  as  the  minor 
Opposition  party,  then  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  apt  area,  a  more  fitting  area  than  that 
of  labour  relations  and  especially  where  a 
serious  strike  is  threatened  in  an  industry 
that  will  affect  the  welfare  of  so  many 
thousands  of  people. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  put  in 
an  invidious  position  in  this  party  and  I 
would  like  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Canadian 
union  of  public  employees  to  know  it.  I 
hope  they  get  to  know,  somehow,  that  I  said 
these  words  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  Party 
tonight— that  we  were  put  in  a  terribly 
invidious  position  by  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Canadian  union  of  public 
employees  did  not  see  fit  to  come  to  the  lion, 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  make  him  aware 
that  this  proposal  had  been  made  to  the 
government  for  delay  of  the  strike  that  was 
threatened  at  midnight  tonight— an  hour  and 
20  minutes  away. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Give  them  another  lecture. 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  a 
lecture,  it  is  just  revealing  some  facts.  But 
one  also  observes  and  I  hesitate  to  go  on 
with  criticism.  They  have  their  own  reasons 
for  doing  these  things,  but  we  also  have  our 
own  feelings.  We  also  have  our  own 
consciences  to  wrestle  with.  We  also  have 
our  responsibility  to  the  many  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  people  who  voted  for  the 
Liberal  Party  in  the  last  election  in  this 
province. 

They  have  their  own  reasons  but  I  think 
the  rank  and  file  should  know  that  today 
David  Lewis  of  the  executive  of  CUPE 
Local  1  played  footsy  with  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  Somebody  aptly  said 
this:  "We  know  these  people,  we  know  these 
people;  we  could  contact  them."  Of  course 
they  know  them.  CUPE,  I  believe,  is  one  of 
the  unions  that  is  committed  to  the  principle 
of  political  support  of  one  party,  and  I  ob- 
served at  a  recent  regional  meeting  of  CUPE 
in  northern  Ontario  that  two  or  three  of  the 
delegates  at  the  regional  meeting,  as  was  re- 
ported in  the  press,  all  of  whom  I  knew, 
proposed  at  the  meeting  that  that  union  dis- 
sociate itself  from  supporting  one  political 
party.  Two  or  three  of  them  suggested  it, 
but  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes,  and  I  have 
said  it  time  and  time  again,  and  to  union 
people— I  have  said  it  to  the  steel  workers  that 
Local  6500,  with  18,000  members  has  not  yet 
joined  in  support  of  that  party— "If  you  are 
going  to  be  union  leaders  you  should  dedicate 
yourselves  full  time  to  winning  at  the  col- 
lective bargaining  table  better  fruits  for 
the  labour  of  your  people  and  stay  out  of  the 
political  arena.  Leave  the  political  area  to 
the  politicians;  stay  out  of  it.  Do  one  thing 
or  the  other." 

They  have  their  own  reasons  that  they  did 
not  come  knocking  at  our  door.  Nobody 
knows;  maybe  we  will  never  know  what  those 
reasons  were.  But  they  put  us  in  a  very  in- 
vidious position  that  we  had  to  use  our 
strategy  and  we  had  to  use  our  place  in  the 
Legislature  from  a  tactical  point  of  view. 
We  had  to  put  my  hon.  friend  from  Downs- 
view  up  to  be  abused,  and  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  who  can  speak  for 
himself  and  can  always  defend  himself,  came 
to  the  end  of  his  remarks,  I  looked  over  at 
my  hon.  friend  in  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
he  was  smiling  like  a  cat  that  had  just  swal- 
lowed a  canary.  He  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  his  chair;  he  could  hardly  wait  to  get  up 
to  start  the  stream  of  vitriol  against  my  hon. 
friend  from  Downsview.  And  so  he  did, 
and  he  is  a  master  at  it  such  as  no  other 
person  in  this  House  will  ever  equal. 

An  hon.  member:  The  poor,  persecuted, 
little  man. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  persecuted. 
We  wanted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
decisions.  That  is  all  we  want— the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  decision,  if  the  facts  are  put 
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before  us,  if  we  are  taken  into  the  govern- 
ment's confidence,  and  if  the  government 
comes  and  tells  us.  We  can  expect  that  our 
lion,  friends  to  the  left  will  not  come  and 
tell  us  because  they  would  be  afraid  that  we 
would  get  some  political  advantage. 

But  I  say  on  behalf  of  this  party,  and  my 
bon.  leader  authorizes  me  to  say  it,  that  the 
government  will  find,  if  it  takes  us  into  its 
confidence  and  shows  us  the  peril  to  the 
public  and  shows  us  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  avoid  the  peril,  that  this  party 
will  ever  act  responsibly.  It  will.  If  the  day— 

An  Hon.  member:  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —comes  that  it  does  not  act 
responsibly  in  the  face  of  public  emergency, 
then  I  will  be  the  first  to  walk  around  the 
comer  and  out  the  doorway  from  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  has 
now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  undertaking  that 
I  give  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 

Reference  ought  to  be  made  to  this  re- 
markable statement  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  that  the  people  of  Toronto  have,  to 
some  extent,  been  put  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are  endangered  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  clash  of  personalities  between 
somebody  on  the  Hydro  commission  and 
somebody  in  the  union.  The  thought  imme- 
diately struck  me  that  if  there  is  a  clash  of 
personalities  that  inhibits  the  making  of  a 
reasonable  collective  agreement,  then  the 
thing  to  do  by  someone  in  authority— I  have 
not  heard  who  is  in  authority  but  I  went 
over  to  ask  if  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  To- 
ronto was  on  the  Hydro  commission,  and  I 
am  told  that  he  is  ex-officio— is  to  do  as  a 
referee  in  a  hockey  game  does  when  he  is 
facing  off  the  puck  between  two  obstreperous 
players.  If  he  cannot  get  them  to  attend  to 
their  business,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  he  waves  them  out  of  the  circle.  Give 
us  two  more— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  very 
thing  was  done  in  this  dispute.  Two  men 
were  removed  by  me  so  that  the  heat  would 
be   taken   right   out   of  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  may  be  so.  I  guess  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  was  speaking  about, 
as  one  of  the  personalities,  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Hydro  commission,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage in  the  life  of  this  province  than 
Frederick   Gardiner. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  is 
wrong,  he  is  not  the  chairman. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
him.  I  noted,  and  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  will  tell  us  whether  this  was  an 
inhibiting  feature  toward  a  resolution  of 
this- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  not;  it  was 
another  man. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  a  moment.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister should  wait  until  he  hears  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  note  that  it  was  a  week  or  ten  days 
ago  that  Frederick  Gardiner  himself  urged,  as 
was  reported  in  the  public  press,  compulsory 
arbitration.  With  a  week  or  ten  days  to  go 
before  the  deadline,  Frederick  Gardiner,  the 
new  chairman,  was  reported  as  saying,  "We 
should  get  on  with  compulsory  arbitration." 
This  was  long  before  the  deadline.  Is  such  a 
statement  by  the  head  person  on  management 
side  responsible- 
Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Gardiner 
is  not  the  chairman  of  Toronto  Hydro;  he  is 
a  commissioner  of  Toronto  Hydro. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  sorry.  I  accept  the 
correction.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  sinned 
very  greatly  in  regard  to  my  description  of 
him,  but  I  say  that  a  week  or  ten  days  ago, 
to  reiterate,  he  suggested  that  we  get  on  with 
compulsory  arbitration. 

I  know  that  is  not  consistent  with  good 
bargaining  relations  with  the  other  side;  in 
fact,  that  is  dismissing  the  possibility  of  any 
reasonable,  peaceful  solution  to  the  dispute, 
because  one  side  is  saying  to  the  other,  "We 
cannot  possibly  settle  this  with  you.  Let  us 
get  on  with  government  intervention  and  the 
imposition  of  compulsion." 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  was  die  govern- 
ment during  all  this  time?  Where  was  the 
government  and  what  was  it  doing?  We  have 
never  had  any  satisfactory  explanation  from 
anybody  on  behalf  of  the  government  about 
the  efforts  made  by  government  to  get  these 
parties  together.  On  that  score— the  issue  of 
compulsion,  which  my  hon.  friends  in  the  old. 
historic  party  profess  to  abhor  with  such 
vigour— on  that  issue,  I  myself,  as  a  citizen 
of  this  province,  would  much  prefer  in  dis- 
putes of  this  nature  a  tough  attitude  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  and  his  deputy  and 
his  other  senior  agents  to  the  imposition 
of  this  type  of  legislation.  I  would  not  mind 
if  the  hon.  Minister  threw  his  weight  around 
a  bit  with  both  sides. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  conciliation 
process  with  some  of  the  judges  that  are 
employed  consistently  by  this  department  and 
I  have  seen  them  throw  their  weight  aroimd. 
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I  have  heard  them  use  pretty  strong  language 
in  attempting  to  eliect  a  settlement,  because 
those  judges,  those  conciliators  know  what 
the  consequences  of  loss  are  to  people  if  the 
dispute  is  not  resolved  and  a  strike  ensues. 
They  adopt  a  pretty  tough  policy. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  adopt  such  a  policy.  I  would  rather 
that  he  was  tough— a  little  undemocratic— 
with  the  i^arties,  the  principal  to  this  dispute. 
He  gets  tough  through  using  tlie  devices  of 
government  and  the  power  of  this  Legislature 
to  impose  a  statutory  prohibition  of  a  strike 
against  a  right  that  has  been  won  only  with 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears. 

One  cannot  go  into  the  history  of  the  win- 
ning of  the  right  to  strike,  and  so  I  reiterate 
the  suggestion  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Wood- 
bine that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  acting  irresponsibly  today. 
Indeed,  he  was.  If  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  really  wanted  to  get  the 
resolution  of  this,  if  he  was  really  interested 
in  acting  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario, one  of  the  very  first  people  he  would 
have  sought  out  would  have  been  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Why  should  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  and  David  Lewis  sneak 
around  at  meetings  with  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition?  That  gives  the  impression  that  in 
labour  matters  the  only  people  who  count  in 
this  House  are  the  New  Democratic  Party. 
I  would  hope  that  union  leaders  in  this  prov- 
ince would  soon  discover  that  they  are 
perfectly  free  and  welcome  to  rap  at  the  doors 
of  the  offices  of  this  party  and  get  the  utmost 
sympathy  from  the  hon.  members  of  this 
party  and  every  endeavour  for  assistance 
in  trying  to  solve  social  problems  of  the 
magnitude  that  this  one  is  that  now  confronts 
the  people  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  this  govern- 
ment and  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  tell  you— I  am  author- 
ized to  tell  you— I  tell  you  on  behalf  of  the 
party,  and  I  tell  all  hon.  members  of  the 
House  through  you,  sir,  that  we  are  going  to 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

I  abhor  the  verbiage  employed— the  verbiage 
is  terrible  and  I  will  point  out  to  hon.  mem- 
bers why  it  is  terrible. 

It  could  have  been  put— this  amendment, 
to  achieve  this  purpose— it  could  have  been 
put  in  quieter,  softer  and  more  reasonable 
terms.  The  same  message  could  have  been 
put  across  by  employing  much  more  reason- 
able verbiage  than  this  amendment  employs. 
I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  one  of  the  regrets  we 
have  in  voting  for  this  amendment  is  that  it 
is  abusive. 


We  are  not  allowed  to  amend  it,  the  screwy 
rules  of  this  House  do  not  permit  us  to  amend 
this.  One  notes  that  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Ottawa  the  free  use  of  amendments  is 
employed.  If  one  Opposition  party  does  not 
like  the  language  employed  by  another  party, 
why  should  they  be  bound  to  that  language? 
We  in  this  party,  if  we  had  the  right  to  amend 
it,  would  soften  the  tones  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  read  it: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  proposal 
submitted  to  the  government  today  by 
Local  No.  1,  of  the  Canadian  union  of 
public  employees  represented  a  fair  and 
reasonable  method  of  settling  the  dispute 
without  a  stoppage  of  work. 

I  would  have  rewritten  that.  I  would  have 
rewritten  that  by  making  it  in  terms  of  urging 
on  the  government:  "The  government  is  urged 
to  adopt  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Canadian  union  of  public  employees";  rather 
than  arguing  the  case  as  the  first  part  of  that 
does.  It  argues  the  case  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  method  of  settling  the 
dispute.  It  goes  on  to  say: 

Which  would  have  safeguarded  ade- 
quately both  the  public  interest  and  the 
interests  of  the  parties,  and  that  represents 
an  alternative  preferable  to  the  harsh, 
restrictive  and  undemocratic  provisions  of 
Bill  No.  167. 

I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  those  last  words  are 
abusive:  "the  harsh  restrictive  and  undemo- 
cratic provisions." 

When  I  go  into  court  and  argue  a  case  be- 
fore the  judge  I  do  not  get  up  on  behalf 
of  my  client  and  tell  the  judge  that  he  is  a 
stupid  old  nut  before  I  start  to  argue  the 
case.  If  the  New  Democratic  Party  wanted 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  accept  their  amend- 
ment, to  yield  a  bit,  then  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  could  never  hope  to  get  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  accept  the  amendment  by 
calling  a  bill  he  introduced  himself.  Hon. 
members  will  notice  that  the  chief  citizen,  the 
first  citizen  himself,  unlike  the  Medicare  bill, 
introduced  this  one.  This  is  a  matter  of  high 
government  policy  and  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister himself  introduced  it.  We  cannot  get 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister— he  is  a  human  being, 
too— to  accept  an  amendment  when  we  tell 
him  that  a  statute  that  he  in  his  responsi- 
bility as  Prime  Minister  walked  into  the 
House  and  introduced  is  harsh,  restrictive  and 
imdemocratic. 

So  therefore  I  say  to  you,  sir,  in  respect 
of  this  amendment:  Very  reluctantly,  because 
we  cannot  amend  it,  we  are  going  to  support 
this  amendment.  But  we  only  wish,  again  in  a 
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bi-partisan  spirit— that  is  the  message  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  across— in  a  bi-partisan  spirit  deal- 
ing with  a  matter  of  such  emergent  pubHc 
importance- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  were  left  out  and 
that  is  why  they  are  so  unhappy. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  hurting  him;  do  hon. 
members  notice?  This  is  hurting  him. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  painful. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order,   order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  it  was  not  hurting,  but  when 
you  pinch  the  dog,  he  yelps. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  has 
certainly  been  yelping. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  often  tell  my  clients,  if  you 
pay  a  dog  to  bark,  let  him  bark;  do  not  take 
up  the  case. 

Taking  a  very  reasoned  position— I  am  go- 
ing to  re-emphasize  that— if  we  ever  meet  the 
problem  again  where  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
matter  of  important  public  interest  like  this, 
I  hope  there  will  be  an  attitude  of  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  parties  of  the  House. 
Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  get  together  and 
demonstrate  to  the  public  of  Ontario  that  we 
can,  through  the  exercise  of  good  common 
sense,  mutual  understanding  and  a  yearning 
to  understand  tlie  other  fellow's  point  of 
view,  come  up  with  some  mutual  policy— in 
a  bi-partisan  spirit— that  in  times  of  emer- 
gency this  Legislature  can  act  with  a  high 
degree  of  responsibiUty;  that  it  does  not  go 
skulking  around  the  corridors  with  union 
leaders  from  outside,  who  have  come  in  the 
capacity  of  volunteers;  and  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  these  private  telephone  conver- 
sations between  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
the  province  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party. 

The  second  important  man  in  the  House, 
in  terms  of  parliamentary  democracy  as  in- 
herited from  Westminster,  is  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Does  he  not  have  a  telephone? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —who  sits  opposite  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  He  is  second  in  importance 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  could  have  telephoned  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  not  a  person  that 
bruises  easily,  like  you.  But  I  am  just  putting 
the  facts.  I  am  taking  enough  time  to  state 
the  facts  of  what  went  on  here,  and  I  make 
no  apologies  for  that. 

Then  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  we  in  this  party 
have  come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways  with 
the  government  on  this  matter  of  compul- 
sory arbitration.  We  voted  with  it  in  the 
Hydro  dispute.  We  voted  with  it  in  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  hospitals.  We  have 
come  to  the  point  where  we  stop, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  changed  their 
mind  again? 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  stopped  voting  with 
the  government,  and  we  are  going  to  vote 
against  it  on  this  bill.  If  that  rule  is  inter- 
preted tonight— one  never  knows  how  that 
rule  is  interpreted— there  is  going  to  be  a 
vote  on  the  principle  of  the  bill.  The  main 
motion  is  going  to  be  put- 
Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  principle  for 
which  the  hon,  member  always  argued. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —if  the  amendment  is  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  So  the  member  will 
not  anticipate  how  the  Speaker  is  going  to 
interpret  the  rules  tonight,  I  will  tell  him  now 
that  I  shall  interpret  them  the  same  as  I  have 
done  in  the  past.  We  will  have  the  amend- 
ment tiiat  is  before  the  House  and  we  will 
stick  to  the  variation,  which  has  been  a  prec- 
edent established  over  the  last  three  or  four 
years  by  then  putting  the  main  motion,  which 
will  be  voted  on  forthwith,  because  we  have 
not  varied  from  this  rule  by  speaking  on  the 
main  motion.    We  have  not  done  that. 

In  the  very  near  future  I  shall  bring  in  a 
ruling  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Very  well,  sir,  then  when  the 
time  comes  to  be  counted,  we  will  stand  in 
our  places  and  we  will  vote  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  because  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  the  road.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons— let  it  be  clear— that  we  have  come- 
to  the  end  of  the  road  is  the  failure  of  the 
government,  in  an  important  matter  such  as 
this,  to  take  us  into  its  confidence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  rot! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  pique  if  I  ever 
saw  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  One  of  the  chief  reasons,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  had  the  hon,  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  the  confidence  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister;  had  he  been  aware— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  the  pubhc 
welfare  at  heart. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Look,  will  the  hon.  member 
stop  yelping  so  I  can  get  finished?  This  bill 
has  got  to  go  through  in  an  hour. 

Had  we  been  aware  of  the  proposal  made 
by  tliis  union  and  David  Lewis— acting  very 
responsibly,  today,  I  shall  say  that— then 
maybe  we  would  have  had  some  friends  that 
we  could  have  contacted  too,  in  order  to  try 
to  bring  reason  between  these  two  parties. 

We  are  told— notwithstanding  that  the 
union  came  forward  with  this  proposal;  that 
I  take  it  by  inference  from  what  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  said— that  the  Hydro 
commission  rejected  it  peremptorily,  out  of 
hand.    The  Hydro  commission  took— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  not  done  like 
that  and  I  did  not  infer  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  that  was  the  infer- 
ence I  drew.  Maybe  it  was  not  done  so 
peremptorily,  but  it  was  certainly  rejected 
out  of  hand.  The  commission  took  the  posi- 
tion that  it  would  submit  to  either  of  two 
types  of  arbitration,  either  voluntary  or 
compulsory,  but  would  not  submit  to  media- 
tion. 

Now,  as  one  who  has  been  engaged  in 
the  labour  milieu,  I  cannot  possibly  con- 
ceive what  responsible  Hydro  commissioners 
would  have  against  the  employment  of  a 
mediator.  In  fact,  if  I  understand  this  pro- 
posal—and subject  to  correction— this  is  the 
Taft-Hartley  formula.  This  is  a  formula 
from  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  It  was  not 
invented. 

This  is  a  tried  and  trvie  formula  that  has 
been  employed  for  a  long  time  in  the  United 
States  of  America  in  those  industries  that 
come  under  federal  jurisdiction.  It  is  no 
great  creation  that  somebody  picked  out  of 
the  air  by  the  exercise  of  the  grey  matter  in 
the  cranial  spaces.  It  is  an  eminently  sound 
proposal.  It  is  a  cooling-off  period.  I  think 
that  is  what  it  is  called  in  the  American 
jargon,  a  coohng-off  period,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  mediator,  to  attempt  to  come  to 
some  form  of  solution. 

Indeed,  the  government  itself  has  em- 
ployed this  type.  The  government  used  it  by 
the  employment  of  Goldenberg  in  the  media- 
tion of  the  Royal  York  strike.  So  if  it  fits 
one  bad  labour  situation,  why  is  it  not  suit- 
able for  another  one?  Why  is  it  not  suitable 
for  this  one? 

In  any  event,  the  Hydro  commission— and 
I  hearken  back  to  the  statement  of  Commis- 
sioner Gardiner— which  rejected  this  proposal 


is  the  same  Hydro  commission  that  said:  "Let 
us  get  on  with  compulsory  arbitration." 

Now  I  think  the  people  of  Toronto  should 
be  made  aware;  they  should  consider  that 
very  long.  They  should  consider  all  the  im- 
plications of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  com- 
missioner who  apparently  is  unwilling  to 
negotiate,  to  talk  or  to  bargain  collectively 
with  the  representatives  of  the  workers. 
Instead  he  wants  to  drop  the  guillotine;  he 
wants  to  get  on  with  compulsory  arbitration. 
It  must  be  said,  of  course,  from  the  point  of 
view  that  the  management— in  this  case— has 
the  most  to  gain  from  arbitration.  That  has 
been  my  experience,  too,  in  the  field  of 
labour  relations.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  whenever  a  matter  goes  to  arbitration^ 
I  say  regretfully,  somehow  or  other  the  union 
comes  out  with  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

That  was  the  reason  why  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker,  set  aside  the  meagre 
sum  of  $5,000  this  year— the  pitiful  sum  of 
$5,000,  a  drop  in  the  bucket— and  gave  it  to 
Queen's  University  to  study  some  of  the 
effects  of  arbitration;  for  somebody  down 
there  to  do  some  research  into  the  problem 
of  arbitration.  This  because  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  went  to  Sudbury  with  the 
Cabinet,  in  that  celebrated  meeting  of 
October,  1964,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  steelworkers  at  a  public  meeting  said 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour:  "You  know, 
whenever  we  go  to  arbitration,  or  we  arbi- 
trate grievances  under  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  we  only  win  22  per  cent  of 
the  cases.  We  lose  78  per  cent.  Management 
wins  78  per  cent." 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  gave  him  a 
little  argument,  and  that  labour  leader— that 
vice-president— came  away  a  bit  insulted  by 
the  attitude  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 
Then,  later  on,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
—and  he  is  usually  a  very  yielding  man,  a 
very  considerate  man,  a  very  reasonable  man 
—reconsidered  his  position  and  set  aside 
$5,000  as  a  grant  to  Queen's  University  to- 
study  this  problem  of  arbitration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  All  right,  he  kept  his 
word. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  best  way  to  get  me  ta 
stand  here  until  five  to  12  is  for  you  to 
keep  exercising  your  larynx. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  are  in  love  with  your  larynx. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  keep  exercising  your 
larynx.  I  would  feel  that  if  I  sat  down  in  the 
face  of  your  interruption  that  I  was  giving, 
up  some  of  my  rights  to  you. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  would  please 
the  whole  House  if  you  sat  down. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  just  want  to  reserve  your- 
self until  you  present  your  estimates  here, 
then  you  will  hear  me;  I  will  be  in  full 
throat  at  that  time— asking  a  few  questions  of 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Therefore,  sir,  we  are  not 
satisfied— as  a  result  of  the  two  speeches  we 
have  listened  to  from  the  government  side- 
that  there  is  an  emergent  situation  that  can- 
not be  taken  care  of.  We  have  been  told 
nothing  at  all,  from  the  union's  point  of  view, 
of  what  it  intends  to  do  to  provide  emer- 
gency crews  to  keep  electricity  flowing  to 
essential  industry.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  talks  about  $1  million  in  antibiotics 
and  he  talks  about  $30  million  in  meat  that 
is  liable  to  be  spoiled. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  union,  a 
responsible  union,  has  said  that  it  will  take 
such  steps  to  provide  crews  to  see  that  these 
things  do  not  happen  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  is  talking  about.  One  only  gleans  that 
from  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  dispute.  One  becomes  aware  of 
that  because,  as  I  say,  unfortunately,  we  did 
not  become  aware  of  that  from  the  lips  of 
the  union  leaders  tliemselves.  It  is  rather  bland 
for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  to  get  up  in 
the  House  and  start  to  cry  havoc  about  the 
possible  repercussions  of  the  strike,  but  he 
really  does  not  give  credit  to  the  union  leader- 
ship for  their  readiness  to  act  responsibly  in 
this  situation. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  sir,  I  say  to  you 
that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  road  in 
this  matter  of  compulsory  arbitration— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  coming  from  the  com- 
munity that  I  come  from,  my  heart  is  filled 
with  joy  that  I  can  stand  in  this  Legislature 
tonight  in  the  face  of  an  alternative  pro- 
posal that  would  avert  this  strike. 

This  proposal  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  put  before  the  House 
is  an  honourable  alternative  where  nobody 
loses  face.  The  union  does  not  lose  face, 
and  the  Hydro  commission  does  not  lose 
face;  it  merely  puts  the  repercussions  off  for 
a  period  of  60  days  and  reasonableness  might 
return  within  that  period.  So  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  us,  in  the  face  of  this  proposal,  to 
sacrifice  our  friend  from  Downsview  to  hear 
what  the  proposal  was,  to  be  made  aware  of 
it.    Now  that  we  have  heard  it,  I  can  say. 


and  I  do  say,  with  an  absolutely  clear 
conscience,  that  I  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  to  sleep  tonight,  since  in  the  face  of 
this  alternative,  when  I  stand  to  vote  against 
this  bill  I  will  be  standing  for  every  member 
of  the  collective  bargaining  unit  in  Sudbury, 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 

How  do  we  know,  how  do  my  people  in 
Sudbury  know,  how  do  the  members  of  this 
union  know  that  this  government,  having 
infringed  the  principle  of  the  right  to  strike 
once,  it  will  not  go  marching  on  and  impose 
it  in  other  industries?  How  do  I  know  that 
if  INCO  was  threatened  to  be  closed  down, 
the  government  would  not  come  in  there  and 
say  that  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  of  the 
free  world  and  the  struggle  with  the  East, 
the  production  of  nickel  is  an  absolutely 
essential  service  and  we  must  continue  it, 
and  therefore  the  employees  of  Local  6500 
cannot  strike  International  Nickel  and  are 
submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration? 

Tonight  we  get  back  on  the  right  road. 
We  vote  in  defiance  of  this  autocratic  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  face  of  the  yappings  of 
my  hon.  friend  to  the  left  for  the  rights  of 
the  working  man. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Voting  two  ways  in  the 
same  session. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Russell. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  remarks  are  going  to  be 
extremely  brief  this  evening,  but  they  were 
brought  to  the  top  of  my  mind  by  the 
remarks  as  to  guts  and  gutlessness  that  were 
tossed  between  the  two  Opposition  parties, 
and  spattered  slightly  over  on  to  this  side 
of  the  House. 

As  I  recall  earlier,  the  attack  as  to  gutless- 
ness that  was  being  thrown  about  related  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  government  had  no 
policy.  As  I  understand  it,  the  policy  of  a 
government,  in  the  field  that  we  are  talking 
about  this  evening,  would  mean  that  the 
government  would  have  some  general  legis- 
lation or  some  general  code  applying  to  a 
group  of  circumstances,  as  distinct  from 
dealing  with  this  kind  of  problem  on  a  case- 
by-case,  or  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  they  have  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  That  would  require 
a  code  and  it  would  require  a  legislative 
code.  But  that  brought  to  my  mind  a  remark 
made  earlier  in  this  session  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  East,  which  I  was 
able  to  find  on  page  1500  of  the  debates, 
when   we  were   discussing  the  Act  relating 
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to  labour  disputes  in  hospitals.  If  I  may 
briefly  quote  from  him,  speaking  for  his 
own  party  formally  on  the  second  reading  of 
that  bill,  he  said,  referring  to  organized  labour 
and  the  hospital  arbitration  bill: 

But  they  will  not  support  it  because  this 
has  not  been  done.  They  feel  if  we  have 
a  situation  such  as  we  had  in  Trenton  and 
that  if  a  dispute  goes  to  the  point  of  a 
strike  deadline,  it  will  have  stirred  up  some 
public  opinion.  If  the  deadline  is  set  and 
it  is  obvious  there  is  going  to  be  a  strike 
in  the  opinion  of  people  interested,  such  as 
the  trade  union  movement  and  the  govern- 
ment, that  would  be  the  time  for  us  to  act. 
I  would  be  the  first  one  to  vote  in  favour 
of  a  specific  piece  of  legislation  to  avoid 
a  strike  in  a  hospital  when  it  came  to  the 
point  that  nothing  else  could  be  done. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  has 
told  us  that  he  would  vote  for  a  specific  piece 
of  legislation,  speaking  for  his  party,  and  I 
would  judge  from  that  not  a  general  piece 
of  legislation. 

In  other  words,  that  speech  suggests  to  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are  talking  out  of  two 
sides  of  their  mouth.  From  one  side  they 
attack  us  for  not  having  general  legislation, 
that  is,  policy,  and  from  the  other  they  are 
stating  that  they  would  deal  with  each  of 
these  problems,  as  is  happening  tonight,  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis. 

As  a  result,  sir,  it  will  be  very  interesting 
to  see  if  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
East  is  consistent  with  his  earlier  remarks. 
I  think  we  can  expect  the  New  Democratic 
Party  at  least  to  vote  for  this  bill  if  its  amend- 
ment is  lost. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  gave  the  government  a 
reasonable  alternative;  that  is  what  we  will 
vote  for. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  be 
very  brief  but  I  think  there  are  a  few  observa- 
tions I  would  like  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
reference  of  the  hon.  member  for  Russell. 
Certainly  I  made  those  remarks;  we  always 
vote  on  specific  legislation.  If  he  will  check 
the  speech  I  made  he  will  note  that  I  made 
no  reference  at  that  point  as  to  how  we  would 
vote.  Of  course  the  hon.  member  knows  very 
well  my  position  and  the  position  of  our  party 
in  regard  to  compulsory  arbitration;  we  do 
not  have  to  rehash  that  tonight. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  principle  is  solid  and  I 
will  stand  on  it  as  long  as  I  believe  that  I  am 
a  trade  unionist. 


But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  observations  I  want 
to  make  are  brief.  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  referred  to  the  proposals  made  by 
the  union  to  the  commission  for  a  possible 
delay  of  this  strike  deadline  as  not  being 
something  new,  and  that  they  might  have 
been  lifted  out  of  The  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I 
agree  with  him.  In  my  experience  I  have 
seen  the  same  kind  of  document  many  times. 
I  have  been  at  the  point  of  the  eleventh 
hour  about  as  many  times  as  a  trade  unionist 
as  I  have  been  years  in  this  House,  which  is 
ten  years.  I  understand  something  about  the 
problem  that  this  committee  has  had  in  the 
past  few  weeks.  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing about  what  happened  prior  to  yester- 
day because,  again  of  experience,  one  cannot 
explain  to  people  what  takes  place  in  nego- 
tiations. 

What  I  would  say  about  this  document  is 
that  I  can  understand  how  hard  it  must  have 
been  for  that  union's  committee  to  draft  and 
to  agree  on  this  proposal.  I  think  it  should 
have  the  highest  commendation  from  this 
House  and  from  the  citizens  of  Toronto  for 
the  compromise  it  was  willing  to  make.  Cer- 
tainly the  tragedy  of  what  is  happening  today 
is  that  the  Hydro  commission  has  not  seen 
fit  to  accept  this  proposal.  I  would  think  that 
any  time  management  made  a  proposal  to  a 
responsible  union  to  entertain  either  com- 
pulsory or  voluntary  binding  arbitration,  it  is 
done  deliberately  and  it  is  provocative.  Man- 
agement knows  full  well  the  position  of  the 
trade  union  movement,  and  specifically  it 
should  know  the  position  of  the  Canadian 
union  of  public  employees,  the  stands  it  has 
taken  publicly  and  the  job  it  has  done  in  the 
community. 

Certainly  the  Canadian  union  of  public 
employees  is  the  second  largest  union  in 
Canada  at  the  present  time;  it  may  be  the 
first  for  all  I  know,  I  have  not  looked  at 
the  membership  figures.  It  has  done  a 
terrific  job  in  organizing  the  unorganized, 
particularly  those  in  the  building  services 
and  hospitals  which  really  need  organizing. 
For  any  management  to  make  a  proposal  to  a 
union  of  that  stature  to  entertain  compulsory 
or  voluntary  binding  arbitration,  would  be 
considered  by  most  trade  unionists  as  nothing 
more  than  a  provocative  attempt,  a  deliber- 
ate attempt,  to  set  up  a  block  in  front  of 
real  collective  bargaining. 

I  say  that  the  union  has  taken  a  really 
responsible  approach;  it  has  shown  the 
integrity  of  responsible  leadership  in  making 
such  a  proposal,  and  I  am  really  disappointed 
that  by  this  hour  we  have  not  heard  from 
the  commission  to  say  that  it  is  ready  to 
entertain  such  a  proposal.   Why  it  would  take 
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a  stand-off  position  and  say,  "Nothing  will 
suit  us  but  voluntary  binding  arbitration;  we 
will  not  go  along  with  a  60-day  mediation 
period,  that  is  it,"  I  just  cannot  understand. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  feels  it  has  the  union 
over  the  so-called  barrel  and  intends  to  keep 
it  there. 

Another  thing  that  disappointed  me,  is  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  of  this  province 
did  not  have  enough  friendly  influence  with 
the  commission  or  enough  political  prestige 
and  respect  from  that  commission  to  be  able 
to  get  it  to  adopt  this  proposal.  I  think  it  is 
just  about  as  reasonable  a  compromise  as  has 
ever  been  made  in  a  situation  of  this  nature. 
I  certainly  think  that  the  union  should  be 
commended  for  their  position  in  trying  to 
resolve  this  strike  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
motion  as  moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  please 
say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  nays  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  motion, 
will  please  rise. 

As  many  as  are  opposed  to  the  motion, 
please  rise. 


Yeas 


Nays 


Bryden 

Bales 

Bukator 

Beckett 

Davison 

Boyer 

Farquhar 

Brown 

Freeman 

Brunelle 

Gisborn 

Butler 

Lewis 

Carruthers 

(Scarborough  West)  Carton 

MacDonald 

Cecile 

Newman 

Connell 

Nixon 

Cowling 

Ohver 

Demers 

Racine 

Downer 

Renwick 

Dunlop 

Sargent 

Dymond 

Singer 

Edwards 

Sopha 

Evans 

Spence 

Ewen 

Thompson 

Gomme 

Trotter 

Grossman 

Worton 

Guindon 

Young-21 

Harris 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

(Victoria) 

Johnston 

(Carleton) 

Knox 

Lawrence 

(Russell) 

Nays 
Lawrence 

(St.  George) 
Lewis 

(Humber) 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
McKeough 
McNeil 
Noden 
Olde 
Peck 
Pittock 
Price 
Randall 
Reilly 
Renter 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Root 
Rowe 
Rowntree 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Villeneuve 
Wardrope 
Wells 
Whitney 
Wishart 
Yaremko— 56 

Mr.  Sopha:  Could  we  have  it  on  record 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Walker)  was  not  here  to  vote? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  21,  the  "nays"  56. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Those  in  favour  of  the  main  motion  as 
proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister  will  please 
say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  ayes  have  it. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
same  vote  in  reverse. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  ask  will  it  be  necessary  to  put  this 
bill  through  committee?  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  offered,  I  would  move 
third  reading. 

Mr.  Thompson:  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, I  would  say  it  will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  made  our  point. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  third  reading  of 
Bill  No.  167. 

Motion  agreed  to;  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
entered  the  Chamber  and  took  his  seat  upon 
the  Throne. 

Hon.  W.  Earl  Rowe  (Lieutenant-Governor): 
Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  hath 
at  its  present  sitting  thereof  passed  a  certain 
bill  to  which  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  legislative  assembly  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

Assistant  Clerk:  The  following  is  the  title 
of  the  bill  to  which  Your  Honour's  assent  is 
prayed: 


An  Act  respecting  a  certain  dispute 
between  the  Toronto  electric  commissioners 
and  Local  No.  1,  Canadian  union  of  public 
employees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's 
name,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor doth  assent  to  this  bill. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  morning  we  will  resume 
our  discussions  in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
on  Bill  No.  136. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.35  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Tecumseh  public  school.  Port 
Credit. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  members  of  the  select  committee  on 
youth  be  excused  from  attendance  in  the 
Legislature  next  week,  to  enable  the  commit- 
tee to  conduct  hearings  in  Hamilton,  Niagara 
Falls  and  Welland. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  hke  to  say  a  word  in 
explanation  of  this  motion.  The  problem  is 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  made 
some  rather  complicated  arrangements  for 
these  hearings  some  considerable  time  ago. 
Ordinarily,  under  normal  circumstances,  these 
select  committees  do  not  sit  other  than  in 
conducting  their  aflPairs  in  this  building  while 
the  House  is  in  session. 

Now,  the  question  really  was  whether  the 
committee  could  make  alternative  arrange- 
ments with  the  various  groups  of  people  who 
wished  to  attend  these  hearings,  and  in  view 
of  the  length  of  the  session,  I  think  when 
the  arrangements  were  originally  made,  there 
was  no  thought  that  this  House  would  still 
be  sitting  at  this  time. 

That  is  the  background  of  it  and  I  realize 
this  will  be  an  inconvenience  to  some  hon. 
members  who  will  want  to  be  here  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  great  many  members  of  the  public 
who  made  various  arrangements  to  attend 
these  meetings  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  and 
on  balance  I  would  ask  for  your  support  to 
this  motion. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  happens  that  my  hon.  leader  (Mr.   Mac- 
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Donald)  is  engaged  at  the  moment  in  his 
office  and  will  be  a  httle  late  getting  into 
the  House.  Well,  he  just  got  into  the 
House  and  has  not  had  a  chance  to  famihar- 
ize  himself  with  what  is  before  us.  In 
addition,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  (Mr,  S.  Lewis),  who  is  our  representa- 
tive on  the  committee,  has  been  a  little 
delayed  this  morning. 

Under  the  circumstances  explained  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  I  think  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  motion.  We, 
too,  are  familiar  with  the  problem  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  second  half  of  June, 
with  the  idea  that  one  would  be  completely 
free  and  available.  I  guess  nobody  antici- 
pated that  we  would  still  be  engaged  in  this 
House. 

There  is  just  one  matter  I  would  like  to 
explain,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  puts  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West,  with  whom 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss  the  matter, 
in  a  somewhat  diflBcult  position.  He  is  our 
spokesman  on  Health  and  Welfare,  and  both 
of  these  matters  will  be  before  the  House  next 
week.  I  assume  that  there  will  be  a  steno- 
graphic account  taken  of  the  committee's 
hearings,  and  that  will  probably  enable  him 
at  least  to  familiarize  himself  with  what 
happens. 

But  I  think  it  should  be  understood  that 
he  is  in  a  diiBcult  position  in  that  he  has 
direct  responsibilities  in  the  House  at  the- 
same  time,  I  know  he  will  regret  having  to» 
miss  the  committee  hearings  because  it  is  a 
committee  in  which  he  is  most  interested. 

Motion  agreed  to.  jgT^  >  ~ 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills.      *- — 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Rowntree). 

Does  the  hon.  Minister  have  any  knowl- 
edge about  strike  breakers  being  imported  in 
conection  with  the  legal  strike  of  employees 
of  IB  A  stores,  affiliated  with  the  M,  Loeb 
Limited  Company  in  the  cities  of  Ottawa  and 
Eastview? 
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Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  department  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  strike  breakers  being  imported  in 
this  situation.  This  strike  has  been  under 
way  for,  I  beHeve,  some  two  weeks  now, 
and  the  concihation  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  is  keeping  a  careful  eye  on 
the  situation  in  order  to  determine  what 
assistance  and  at  what  time  any  assistance 
should  be  given  to  bringing  the  parties 
together  for  further  discussion. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  realize  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  has  not  had 
a  chance  to  prepare  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, but  I  think  I  will  ask  it.  In  connection 
with  the  story  in  this  morning's  Globe  and 
Mail— and  I  realize  he  cannot  have  a  full 
answer  to  it— but  why  did  the  Savoy  family 
of  11  children  have  to  be  placed  in  a 
dilapidated  house  pending  demolition,  ac- 
cording to  this  four-column  story  with 
pictures?  And  how  many  low-rental  houses 
has  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  now 
made  available?  Is  it  not  time  that  this 
government  set  up  a  ministry  of  housing? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
the  hon.  member's  question  that  is  not  a 
question,  that  is  a  speech.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  I  received  notice  of  his  question 
about  ten  minutes  before  the  House  opened, 
and  I  want  to  assure  him  that  I  will  have  a 
full  answer  for  him  on  Monday,  because  I 
read  the  same  story  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
before  coming  to  work  this  morning,  and  I 
asked  my  housing  director  to  investigate  this 
for  me  so  I  would  have  the  information. 

In  the  meantime,  if  there  is  anything  we 
could  do  over  the  weekend  to  assist  this 
family,  I  asked  him  to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 
So  if  the  hon.  member  will  give  me  the  time, 
I  will  have  the  answer  for  him  on  Monday. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  morning  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  asked  the  following 
c}uestion:  "Will  the  Minister  please  advise 
why  province  of  Ontario  graduate  fellowship 
cheques  are  being  held  up  until  June  30, 
1965?" 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
clicfiues  are  not  being  held  up  until  June  30, 
1965.  There  have  been  1,927  awards  pro- 
cessed for  the  1965-66  academic  year  begin- 
ning in  September,  1965.  Last  year  some  1,225 
awards  were  processed,  and  the  previous  year 
some  850  awards.  There  have,  therefore,  been 
4.000  awards,  the  great  majority  of  them  for 
$1,500  each  since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 


gramme, a  total  value  of  some  $5,500,000. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  awards  this  year  is  57  per  cent. 

There  are  some  722  awards  to  students 
who  were  holders  of  fellowships  in  1964-65 
and  who  are  continuing  their  studies  this 
summer.  The  processing  of  these  awards  has 
been  completed,  and  as  soon  as  the  cheques 
can  be  written  they  will  be  forwarded  to 
the    students. 

Additional  hsts  for  students  who  are  holders 
of  awards  for  the  next  academic  year,  and 
who  are  beginning  their  graduate  work  this 
summer,  are  to  submitted  by  the  universities 
by  June  15.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  univer- 
sities to  provide  these  lists  earlier  because 
they  must  await  the  results  of  the  final  year 
examinations.  The  cheques  for  these  students 
will  be  available  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
processed  after  receipt  of  the  lists  from  the 
universities. 

The  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  graduate  fel- 
lowship programme  has  increased  greatly  the 
number  of  students  doing  graduate  work,  to 
the  point  where  at  least  some  of  our  univer- 
sities will  next  year  enroll  the  number  of 
graduate  students  that  they  had  originally 
anticipated  would  register  as  long  as  three  or 
four  years  later.  The  programme,  therefore, 
will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
supply  of  teaching  staff  at  the  university 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  forty-seventh 
order,  committee  of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  A. 
W.  Downer  in  the  chair. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  INSURANCE 
(continued) 

On    section    21: 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee  rose  yes- 
terday, we  were  discussing  section  21,  and 
there  were  some  fears  expressed  that  certain 
possibilities  for  exclusion  existed,  and  thereby 
loss  of  benefits.  I  checked  again  and  again  on 
this  matter,  and  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance insisted  that  this  section  be  put  in  be- 
cause of  his  fears  that  certain  ones  now 
covered  under  existing  contracts  could  be 
excluded.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  this 
covers  aU  possibilities. 

However,  after  further  discussion  and  con- 
sideration, I  would  propose  to  you,  sir,  the 
following  amendment: 

I   move    that    subsection   4    of   section   21 
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be    amended    by    inserting    after    the    words 

"subsection  1"  in  the  second  hne,  "or  cancels 

for  any  reason  other  than  those  specified  in 

section  17"  so  that  the  section  will  now  read: 

Any    licensed    carrier    that    cancels    its 

medical  services   insurance  contract  under 

subsection    1,    or    cancels    for    any    reason 

other   than   those   specified   in    section    17 

shall   in   the   notice   of   cancellation   given 

thereunder,   etc. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Sopha.  Is  it  agreeable  that  this  be  delayed 
until  we  deal  with  the  Minister's? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Yes,  I  so 
accede,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Minister  of  Health- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  will  not  debate  it  at  length,  I  am  glad  the 
hon.  Minister  saw  fit  to  bring  this  in.  I  feel 
that  the  point  was  not  covered.  At  any  rate 
it  certainly  does  no  harm  to  make  abundantly 
clear  that  it  is  covered.  I  think  this  will  be  an 
improvement  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Minister  of  Health? 

Motion   agreed   to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Sopha  moves  that  sub- 
section 4  of  section  21  be  deleted,  and  that 
the  following  be  subsitituted  therefor: 

If  any  licensed  carrier  cancels  its  medi- 
cal services  insurance  contracts  under  sub- 
section 1  the  corporation  shall  place 
applications  with  other  licensed  carriers  as 
it  may  deem  fit  and  there  shall  be  no 
change  of  benefits  as  to  the  policyholders 
in  respect  of  such  change  of  insurer. 

All    in    favour    of    the    amendment    by    Mr. 

Sopha,  say  "aye." 

All  opposed,  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  nays  have  it. 

The  amendment  is  lost  and  the  section  is 

carried,  as  amended  by  the  Minister. 

Section  21  agreed  to. 

On  section  22: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  under  section  22,  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  some  clarification  from 
the  hon.  Minister,  through  you  if  I  could. 

I  raise  one  question,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
fits  in  here  completely  but  I  crave  your  indul- 
gence that  I  could  bring  it  in  under  this 
section.  It  is  a  question  which  was  raised  in 
the   Globe   and   Mail:    What  is   to  be   done 


about  the  low-income  worker  who  would  be 
entitled  to  government  subsidy  but  is  already 
a  member  of  a  group  plan  to  which  his 
employer  contributes?  Will  he  be  required  to 
forfeit  assistance  either  from  the  government 
or  his  employer? 

Then  I  raise  another  question,  sir:  There 
could  be  situations  where  there  is  some 
employer-employee  coverage  of  just  certain 
benefits,  but  on  other  benefits  you  get  under 
the  standard  plan.  The  employee  will  prob- 
ably want  to  stay  with  his  employer-employee 
coverage.  Under  this  section,  with  the 
standard  plan,  if  there  are  already  existing 
plans  which  cover  the  insured,  then  they  will 
cover  the  benefits  concerned  rather  than 
come  under  the  standard  plan. 

Does  the  hon.  Minister,  therefore,  suggest 
that  there  might  be  a  reduction  in  the 
premium  of  the  standard  plan  in  such  cir- 
cumstances? 

I  do  not  think  I  have  expressed  myself  too 
clearly  on  this.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  you 
already  have  some  coverage  through  an  exist- 
ing plan— not  all  coverage  but  just  some,  a 
couple  of  points  covered— therefore  you  will 
not  be  getting  all  the  benefits  under  the 
standard  plan.  Do  you  have  to  pay  the  same 
premium  as  if  you  were  getting  all  the 
benefits  under  the  standard  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  foresee  that.  We  have  definitely  specified 
there  can  be  no  interference  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  standard  plan.  The  premium 
cannot  be  lessened,  and  actually  cannot  be 
increased,  as  a  standard  plan.  Additional 
benefits  can  be  secured  with  the  standard 
plan,  but  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances, can  they  be  written  in,  typed  in,  or 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  contract  itself. 
They  can  be  attached  as  a  rider,  but  they 
cannot  be  put  into  the  body  of  the  plan 
because  our  bill  will  not  permit  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  standard  contract. 

Did  I  understand  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  rightly  to  say:  Suppose  the 
present  group  coverage  gives  him,  say,  half  of 
the  benefits  that  could  accrue  to  him  vmder 
the  standard  plan,  could  he  then  take  half 
of  ,the  standard  plan?  No,  that  could  not  be 
done  because  this  would  get  away  from  the 
principle  of  the  standard  plan.  However,  if 
his  group  plan  is  such  that  it  is  not  bound 
up  with  several  other  fringe  benefits— and  a 
great  many  group  medical  services  insurance 
contracts  in  industry  and  commerce  are  part 
of  a  package  and  it  is  usually  to  the  overall 
benefit  of  the  employee  that  he  retain  that 
package— but  if  it  is  simply  medical  services 
insurance  and  the  group  coverage   does  not 
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provide  lum  with  as  much,  then  he  has  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  it,  if  this  be  possible 
under  the  group,  or  the  group  can  dis- 
integrate and  all  members  can  come  under 
the  standard  plan  as  individuals  if  they  so 
choose. 

But  again,  the  principle  inherent  in  this 
bill  is  that  these  are  individual  contracts  and 
do  not  apply  to  groups  per  se. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr,  Chairman,  does  the 
hon.  Minister  see  a  situation  where  there 
could  be  an  injustice  to  a  man  who  is  tied  in, 
through  his  employment,  with  a  medical 
insurance  plan  which  is  giving  him  some 
coverage?  He  has  been  paying  into  this  and 
the  group  wants  to  stay  with  this.  Yet  on 
the  other  hand  he  feels  that  for  his  family 
coverage  he  should  get  into  a  standard  plan 
to  give  him  more  comprehensive  coverage. 
He  is  then  paying  the  whole  shot  on  the 
standard  plan,  while  he  is  covered  to  some 
extent  under  the  employer-employee  plan. 
He  is  really  paying  double,  not  double  but  he 
is  having  to  pay  extra.  Can  the  hon.  Minister 
see  a  situation  like  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  can  see  the  sitviation 
that  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  proposing,  but  I  cannot  see  a  way  of 
getting  out  of  it  here  without  the  insured 
dropping  his  inadequate  coverage.  I  can  only 
say  that,  from  our  studies  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  insurance  field,  there  are  relatively  few 
group  plans  which  do  not  provide,  or  rather 
that  provide,  much  less  than  the  standard 
plan.  The  tendency  has  been,  more  and 
more,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  those;  natur- 
ally so,  because  this  is  the  evolutionary  de- 
velopment of  this  whole  field.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  very  marked  and  steady  decrease  every 
year  in  the  number  of  partial  coverage  plans 
—for  example  the  Brown  plan,  and  the  plans 
that  go  under  the  various  headings  as  pro- 
vided by  various  carriers.  The  medical- 
surgical  plan— the  surgical-obstetrical  plan- 
has  been  quite  common  and  is  still  relatively 
common  among  the  younger  age  groups,  the 
yoimg  adult  age  groups.  But  these  are 
steadily  decreasing.  In  fact,  the  decrease  has 
been  very  rapid  until  now.  As  I  stated  during 
second  reading,  the  number  of  people  in 
Ontario  holding  such  contracts  is  less  than 
500,000. 

This  has  come  down  quite  rapidly  over  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  It  would  be  my  opinion 
that  there  are  relatively  few  contracts  that  do 
not  provide  benefits  at  least  equal  to  what 
we  propose  in  the   standard  contract. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
raise   tliis   other   question   then,   and   I   really 


crave  your  indulgence  and  that  of  the  hon. 
Minister  in  raising  it,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  completely  fits  in  here.  What  does  the 
government  propose  to  do  about  persons— 
this  is  one  of  the  questions  asked  by  the 
Globe  and  Mail  and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
newspaper— they  say  there  could  be  many 
who  do  not  pay  for  coverage  and  then  sufiFer 
illness  or  injury  for  which  they  have  no 
money  to  buy  medical  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pre- 
sume the  same  will  obtain  in  the  future  as 
has  obtained  for  a  long  time. 

Again,  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  will 
make  as  widely  known  as  is  possible,  with  all 
the  resources  at  our  disposal,  what  is  avail- 
able to  the  people.  We  know  from  the  outset 
there  will  be  those  who  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  will  not  obtain  coverage,  no  matter 
whether  they  can  afford  it  or  not.  Even  in 
the  case  of  those  for  whom  it  will  be  provided 
free,  we  recognize  that  there  will  be  some 
who  will  not,  again  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
seek  to  avail  themselves  of  this  service. 

I  do  not  know  what  one  does  with  human 
nature  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  When  people 
become  ill,  we  would  hope  that  they  would 
be  induced  to  ensure  during  that  first  illness 
that  the  same  problem  does  not  recur.  I 
suppose  the  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion—and I  hope  they  will— will  assume  it 
their  public  responsibility  to  look  after  them. 
If  they  do  not  have  the  money,  you  cannot 
get  blood  out  of  a  stone.  I  would  hope  and 
expect  that  they  would  be  looked  after  at 
least  as  well  in  the  future  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Some  of  them  have  not 
been  looked  after  too  well  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  this  discussion  is  in  order  under  this 
section,  but  if  I  may  just  make  one  comment 
on  it  since  it  has  been  raised— I  think  the  hon. 
Minister's  answer  once  again  points  up  the 
gross  inadequacy  of  this  bill. 

He  has  said  in  effect  that  for  the  people  to 
whom  reference  was  made  the  situation  will 
be  as  it  always  was.  In  other  words,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  insurance.  If  they  fall 
ill  they  will  have  bills  they  cannot  pay;  they 
may  be  in  debt  for  years,  they  will  have 
debts  hanging  over  their  heads.  How  that  is 
going  to  contribute  to  their  recovery  I  do  not 
know. 

The  alternative  is,  of  course,  that  all  their 
assets  will  be  used  up  and  they  will  be 
reduced  to  welfare.  That  can  happen  too.  But 
there  is  a  large  group  in  the  community  that 
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is  not  in  any  way  covered  by  this  bill  that 
faces  that  risk  day  by  day.  It  is  regrettable 
that  nothing  is  being  done  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  I  could  point  out,  I 
understand  that  in  Alberta  15  per  cent  are 
in  that  category.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the 
situation  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  give  the  opinion, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  very  solidly  based 
opinion,  that  the  reason  they  have  missed 
these  is  that  they,  I  understand,  are  in  the 
low  income  group— the  group  which,  under 
our  bill,  will  be  totally  subsidized. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  the  group  just  above  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Even  then  our  support 
is  extended  beyond  that  oflFered  in  Alberta 
and  in  more  generous  terms.  I  would  therefore 
believe  that  we,  by  this  means  alone,  will 
catch  the  very  large  majority  of  those  15 
per  cent.  But  human  nature  will  always  be 
human  nature  and  there  will  always  be  those, 
for  whatever  variety  of  reasons,  I  repeat 
will  not— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  under  a  proper  plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  would  have  us  do  here 
in  Ontario  what  is  done  in  Saskatchewan? 
There  it  is  compulsory,  and  if  you  do  not 
pay  your  premium— if  you  do  not  pay,  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  matter  how  little  you  have— 
you  go  to  jail. 

Mr.    Bryden:    Mr.   Chairman- 
Mr.   Chairman:    We  have   let  this   go   far 
enough. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  suggest  you  keep  the  hon. 
Minister  in  order,  if  he  is  going  to  make  that 
sort  of  inflammatory  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
fact. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  raise  this  matter,  but 
the  hon.  Minister  has  made  one  of  his 
typical  irresponsible  inflammatory  statements. 
If  he  wants  to  know  if  I  would  like  to  see 
the  kind  of  plan  there  is  in  Saskatchewan,  the 
answer  is  an  emphatic  "Yes."  And  a  further 
answer  is  that  the  Conservative  Party  in 
Saskatchewan  is  in  favour  of  it,  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Saskatchewan  is  in  favour  of  it,  and 
the  New  Democratic  Party  in  Saskatchewan  is 
in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 


Mr.  Bryden:  And,  after  experience  with  it, 
the  people  of  Saskatchewan  are  in  favour 
of  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  getting 
along  so  beautifully  at  the  outset.  I  have  a 
question  that  is  fours(iuare  within  this  section. 
This  section  speaks  of  contracts  other  than 
the  standard  medical  plan.  The  hon.  Minister 
told  us  yesterday  there  will  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  those  contracts. 

My  question  is:  Supposing  an  employer 
pays  the  premium  for  his  employees  under  a 
plan  other  than  the  standard  plan;  supposing 
one  of  the  employees  qualifies  for  total  or 
partial  subsidy  under  section  6:  can  the 
employer,  instead  of  paying  the  premiums  for 
this  other  plan,  say  to  that  employee,  "You 
go  to  the  government  and  make  application 
for  partial  or  total  subsidy,"  and  thus  relieve 
the  employer,  unlike  the  big-hearted  hon. 
member  for  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly),  from  pay- 
ing the  premium?  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
follow  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  conceivable  but  I  can  hardly 
think  of  a  group  being  disintegrated  in  this 
fashion.  I  think  there  are  certain  rules  and 
regulations  which  govern  group  insurance  con- 
tracts; and  one  of  them  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  a  percentage,  if  not  100  per  cent,  of  those 
in  the  group  must  have  the  coverage.  But  if, 
however,  that  employee  did  cover  himself 
under  a  standard  contract,  our  bill  provides 
that  if  there  is  any  charge  against  it,  the 
amount  that  is  available  to  him  under  his  first 
contract  would  be  applied,  and  the  standard 
contract  would  pay  only  the  difiPerence.  One 
fee  only  will  be  paid. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Could  I  ask  this  supplementary 
question?  In  the  regulations  you  make 
under  section  6  regarding  total  and  partial 
subsidies,  where  the  Minister  has  a  discretion, 
is  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  department 
under  his  direction  going  to  have  a  pretty 
searching  questionnaire  directed  to  the  person 
applying  for  partial  subsidy?  Are  they  going 
to  look  into  his  background?  Are  they  going 
to   determine,    in   fact,    what   his    assets    are? 

A  lot  of  people  will  be  asking  me  these 
questions,  because  a  lot  of  people  have 
already  commented  that  they  regret  very 
much  the  situation  arising  where  their  tax 
money  is  going  to  subsidize  persons  who 
really  do  not  deserve  to  be  subsidized— the 
persons  with  $50,000  in  bonds  under  the 
mattress;  the  people  who  make  a  good  wage 
seasonally.      For     instance,     Ron     Haggart's 
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description  of  the  people  in  the  parimutuels 
at  \\'oodbine  racetrack.  These  people  query 
this;  after  all,  they  are  going  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  it.  They  want  to  know  that  only 
the  deserving  will  be  able  to  come  to  the 
public  Treasury  and  make  use  of  public 
moneys  to  provide  them  with  health  care. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  would  negate  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  the  bill.  We  have  stated  that  there  will 
not  be  a  means  test,  and  I  can  only  see, 
inherent  in  the  hon.  member's  question,  the 
institution  of  the  imposition  of  a  means  test. 
We  recognize  that  there  will  be  some  people 
—and  this  has  concerned  a  great  many  of  the 
hon.  members  from  at  least  two  parties  in 
the  House  as  much  as  it  concerned  iis.  But, 
you  see,  we  have  tried  to  build  this  on  the 
same  reasoning  as  obtained  in,  say,  the 
universal  old-age  assistance  plan,  where  there 
used  to  be  a  means  test,  and  the  family 
allowance  plan. 

All  the  economists  have  told  me  that  the 
cost  of  administering  it  in  this  fashion,  that 
is,  determining  eligibility  on  the  basis  of 
deserving  rather  than  on  income,  would  cost 
us  more  than  we  Wv»uld  lose.  I  have  to  listen 
to  these  arguments  because,  after  all,  these 
people  are  experts  in  the  field  and  they 
know  about  these  matters.  But  I  am  quite 
frank  to  admit,  sir,  that  the  hon.  member  is 
perfectly  right,  and  his  hon.  colleague  who 
sits  on  his  right  has  brought  this  up  several 
times  to  me  privately.    It  is  of  concern  to  us. 

We  have  had  proposals  that  we  might 
write  in  something  about  disposable  assets 
and  all  these  things;  but  then,  I  think,  we 
would  get  into  the  rather  iniquitous  means 
test  and  we  are  certainly  trying  to  avoid  an 
income  test.  Unfortunately,  some  will  slip 
through,  and  I  really  do  not  know  at  this 
stage,  in  spite  of  all  our  consideration  of  it, 
what  else  we  can  do  to  close  out  this  group. 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  basic  morality  of 
our  people— although  maybe  I  am  a  little 
naive— will  cause  them  to  refrain  from  asking 
for  something  which  they  know  perfectly 
well  they  do  not  really  have  the  right  to 
claim. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Lot  us  go  back  to  section 
22.  This  has  all  been  dealt  with  on  a 
previous  \ ote. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Yes,  they 
make  a  reference  to  standard  contracts,  and 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  to  how  we  arc  going  to  get 
around  a  problem  like  this.  Suppose  an 
individual  is  on  a  group  plan;  he  works  for 
a   firm  that   has   a   group   plan.    This   indivi- 


dual receives  a  salary  which  is  so  low  he 
would  either  be  normally  receiving  all  his 
medical  services  free  under  the  new  plan  or 
at  least  in  part  be  subsidized;  yet  that 
individual  belongs  to  a  group  plan,  and 
where  he  works  he  must  belong.  There  you 
have  a  situation  where  an  individual  is 
forced  to  pay  into  a  group  plan,  yet  he 
would  normally  receive  help  from  the  gov- 
ernment. What  do  you  do  in  a  situation 
of  that  kind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit that  I  have  just  answered  that  question 
for  the  hon.  leader;  but  I  will  repeat,  as  far 
as  I  can,  what  I  said.  He  has  two  choices. 
If  it  is  possible  he  can  withdraw  from  his 
group  and  apply  to  us  for  coverage,  if  he 
is  eligible  for  assistance,  or  he  can  remain 
under  group  coverage. 

Mr.  Trotter:  My  point  is  that  the  employee 
does  not  always  have  the  choice.  Suppose, 
where  he  works,  he  has  to  belong  to  the 
group  plan.  He  may  not  have  a  choice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  principle  of  tlie 
bill,  sir,  again  I  repeat,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  existing  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  22  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Sections  22  to  24,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  25: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Under  this  one:  No  licensed 
carrier,  it  says,  shall  under  a  standard  con- 
tract interfere  with  the  right  of  a  covered 
person  to  choose  his  own  physician  or 
impose  an  obligation  upon  a  physician  to 
treat  any  covered  person.  All  right,  then. 
What  happens  if  the  carrier  knows  that  the 
doctor  is  one  of  this  minority  of  doctors 
we  have  talked  much  about,  who  abuse 
these  plans,  who  get  money  out  of  these 
plans  in  an  unjustified  way— I  think  some- 
body used  the  phrase:  they  milked  the  plan 
—then  what  recourse,  if  any,  does  section 
25  give  to  the  carrier  to  move  against  that 
doctor,  to  prevent  him  from  milking  the 
plan?  Because  the  section  says  in  the  clearest 
possible  terms  that  they  cannot  interfere 
with  the  right  of  the  covered  person  to 
choose  his  own  physician,  and  they  know 
that  the  physician  is  acting  fraudulently  and 
they  cannot  tell  the  covered  person,  the 
instired:  "You  cannot  go  to  Dr.  X."  How  do 
you  stop  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
responsibility  of  the  carrier,  as  a  citizen  of 
the  province,  of  course,   is  to  lay   a  formal 
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complaint  with  the  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  or,  if  that  is  too  troublesome,  to 
the  council.  The  council  exists  to  hear 
complaints  from  any  party— the  consumer, 
the  provider  of  the  services,  or  the  third 
party  who  pays  for  the  services,  or  from  any 
other  quarter.  I  would  certainly  think,  and 
from  past  experience  I  feel  quite  sure,  that 
if  there  is  any  hint  or  evidence  of  over- 
service,  or  over-use,  by  the  profession,  that 
the  carrier  has  a  very  sound  moral  obliga- 
tion to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
council  or,  better  still,  to  the  college. 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  it  comes  to  the 
council,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  it  will  go  to  the  college.  We  have 
made  it  very  clear  to  the  college  that  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  police  the  profession. 
But  I  still  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
remove  this  section.  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  should  interfere  with  the  patient's 
right  to  choose. 

Now,  there  is,  as  you  will  recall,  a  pro- 
vision, in  certain  cases  where  a  programme 
is  now  in  existence,  a  closed  panel  pro- 
gramme for  instance  which  has  already  by 
common  consent  agreed  that  a  certain  group 
of  doctors  will  treat  a  specified  group  of 
patients,  not  to  interfere  with  that,  because 
this  is  an  arrangement  arrived  at  by  people 
agreeing  in  good  faith  to  these  provisions. 
There  will  be  no  interference,  as  provided 
in  the  Act,  but  I  would  be  very  loath  to 
think  of  any  carrier  having  the  right  to 
dictate  to  which  doctor  you  shall  go. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whetlier  the 
hon.  Minister  is  really  addressing  himself  to 
the  point  that  I  want  to  raise  now.  What  is 
the  significance  of  the  inclusion  in  this  section 
of  the  term  "under  standard  contract"?  It 
reads: 

No  licensed  carrier  shall,  under  standard 
contract,  interfere  with  the  right  of  a 
covered  person  to  choose  his  own  physician. 

Can  one  conclude  from  this  that  a  carrier  has 
the  right  to  interfere  if  it  is  not  under  a 
standard   contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  might  very  well  be 
if  that  is  already  in  the  existing  contract. 
Again  I  have  to  say,  this  bill,  of  course,  ad- 
dresses itself  specifically  to  standard  contracts. 
We  have  stated  that  we  are  making  it,  by 
law,  mandatory  that  a  standard  contract  be 
offered  and,  therefore,  we  are  dealing  with 
standard  contracts.  If  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  believes  that  this  right  is  being 
violated,  then  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  ha\e  his  Act  or  Acts  changed. 


But  this  bill  only  strays  into  the  field  of 
other  contracts  where  they  might  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  standard  contract,  and  we  have 
not  interfered  in  matters  that  are  really  none 
of  our  immediate  concern  as  a  Department 
of  Health.  I  do  believe  that  there  are  certain 
contracts  in  existence  where  certain  doctors 
are  specified,  particularly  those  of  fraternal 
organizations,  for  instance.  These  are  becom- 
ing steadily  fewer,  but  I  believe  most  fraternal 
organizations  have  their  own  doctor.  Certain 
branches  of  railway  employees  used  to  have 
their  own  doctor.  I  remember  for  a  time  I 
was  a  railway  doctor,  and  all  railway  people 
in  my  community  had  to  come  to  me. 

This  again  is  an  agreement  reached  by 
common  consent,  with  the  carrier  and  the 
employee,  or  the  employee's  representatives. 
But  it  is  spelled  out  in  the  contract  that  the 
services  of  these  specific  doctors  must  be 
used.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  of  these 
existing  now,  but  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  concede  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  there  are  some  contracts  in 
fraternal  organization  or  in— I  suspect— union 
contracts,  or  in  industries,  where  there  is  a 
direction  to  a  certain  doctor.  I  am  not  talking 
about  that.  I  am  not  talking  for  the  moment 
about  those  under  a  standard  contract.  I  am 
talking  about  all  of  the  individuals  who  will 
be  going  on  the  myriad  of  contracts  that  will 
be  offered  to  individuals,  apart  from  standard 
contracts. 

Now,  we  are  back  to  the  old  difficulty  and 
I  am  not  going  to  belabour  it.  But  the  gov- 
ernment has  intervened  to  a  degree  and  then 
they  draw  the  line,  but  the  line  is  not  a 
straight  line,  it  is  very  ragged  in  its  edges. 
One  of  the  ragged  edges  is  at  this  point 
here. 

You  pay  lip  service— everybody  has  been 
paying  lip  service,  I  think  almost  excessively 
—to  this  right  to  choose  your  own  doctor  up 
until  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are 
going  to  protect  people  in  the  whole  field 
of  medical  insurance,  then  it  is  a  legitimate 
proposition  that  you  should  protect  the  in-, 
dividual  who  is  not  covered  in  a  contract, 
standard  or  otherwise,  from  being  victimized, 
if  you  will,  by  his  carrier,  and  directing  him 
to  a  specific  doctor  he  does  not  want  to  go 
to. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  presumably  he  can 
appeal  to  the  council,  or  to  the  superintendent 
of  insurance,  and  if  the  superintendent  of  in- 
surance finds  that  this  unwritten  law  to  which 
everybody  pays  lip  service  is  being  violated, 
he  may  take  action  with  the  carrier.  If  the 
carrier  is  rather  flagrant  in  bis  abuse  of  it, 
he  might  even  withdraw  the  licence. 
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But  this  is  a  veiy  lonj^  procedure.  This  is 
tlie  kind  of  procedure  that  an  individual  is 
hkel\'  to  be  unaware  of  and,  indeed,  if  he 
is  aware  of  it,  he  is  not  likely  to  pursue  it. 

If  this  is  the  way  that  the  individual  has 
redress.  I  submit  that  even  within  the  con- 
fines of  your  rather  vague  dcj^ree  to  which 
you  move  into  the  field  and  regulate,  that  he 
sliould  be  informed.  It  should  be  stated  in 
the  Act  than  any  individual  who  is  victimized 
by  a  carrier  has  recourse  to  either  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance,  or  to  the  council.  But 
it  does  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  subscriber  should 
ha\'e  to  make  representations  to  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance.  I  can  see  where  this 
could  be  ponderous,  and  certainly  would  be 
honoured  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  What  I  did  propose,  or  what  I 
meant  to  convey,  was  that  I  thought  that 
The  Insurance  Act,  or  The  Prepaid  Hospital 
and  Medical  Services  Act,  should  be  amended. 
But  I  have  not  the  authority  or  the  right, 
within  the  substance  of  this  Act,  to  change 
them. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  that  the 
best  way  to  ensure  that  the  patient  shall  have 
free  choice  of  doctor  is  to  make  it  certain 
by  the  Act  under  which  the  insurance  carrier 
operates,  but  I  have  not  that  authority  under 
this  Act  to  do  anything  except  with  respect 
to  the  standard  conract. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  has,  and 
you  are  a  member  of  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:   Yes,  the  Cabinet  has. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  The  hon. 

member- 
Mr.   Chairman:    Order.   The   leader   of   the 

Opposition    has    the    floor. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  get  this 
clarification,  through  you  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Heal  til.  Does  the  physican  have  the  right 
to  refuse  to  treat  a  patient,  simply  on  these 
grounds  alone,  that  the  patient  is  covered  by 
tlir    standard    contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This,  Mr.  Chairman, 
opens  up  a  very  difficult  question.  I  know  of 
no  law  that  says  a  doctor  must  treat  the 
patient,  any  more  than  I  know  of  any  law 
that  says  the  slioemaker  must  fix  your  shoes. 
Again,  we  think  we  can  depend  on  the  in- 
tegrity, morality  and  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility that  the  doctors  will  exercise.  I  have 
known  doctors  to  refuse  to  take  patients  for 
very  good  cause,  because  in   their  judgment 


they  could  not  give  them  the  treatment 
required,  or  that  the  patient  should  have. 
But  I  have  never  known  one,  from  my  own 
personal  experience,  who,  placed  in  such 
circumstances,  did  not  make  certain  that  a 
patient  was  referred  to  a  doctor  who  in  the 
first  doctor's  opinion  would  render  the  treat- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  free  choice,  both 
for  the  patient  and  the  doctor— for  the  patient 
to  choose  his  doctor  and  for  the  doctor  to 
choose  his  patient.  I  would  be  very  loath, 
indeed  I  would  not  even  consider  the  sug- 
gestion that  any  government  should  say  to 
either  an  individual  or  a  doctor:  "You  shall 
go  to  a  certain  doctor,"  or,  "You  shall  treat 
the  patient." 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  know,  but  that  is  not 
my  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon.  Minister  is 
nervous  about  certain  situations,  but  he  is 
not  loath  to  tell  insurance  companies:  "You 
have  to  carry  a  standard  contract."  However, 
surely  the  situation  is  that  you  can  have  this 
standard  contract.  But  supposing  the  doctor 
and  I  raise  this  hypothetically— were  to  say: 
"Look,  we  disregard  this  standard  contract 
because  the  Prime  Minister  suggested  that  the 
government  do  have  control  indirectly  over 
fee  schedules,  etc."  There  may  be  a  situation 
where  the  fee  schedules  go  up  to  a  point  and 
the  lion.  Minister  of  Health  says:  "These 
standard  contracts  are  going  to  be  held  at 
fixed  amounts."  So  the  doctors  start  saying: 
"Anyone  with  a  standard  contract  will  be 
ignored." 

The  law  says  that  insurance  companies  must 
provide  standard  contracts.  If  a  person  comes 
—and  I  say  solely  on  the  basis  of  being 
refused  by  the  doctor  on  the  standard  con- 
tract—would vou  say  this  would  be  permis- 
sible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No.  If  that  is  the  only 
reason,  I  certainly  would  not  say  it  is  per- 
missible. And  I  am  quite  sure  I  speak  for  my 
profession  when  I  say  they  woidd  not  tolerate 
such  a  situation.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  valid  reason  for  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  subscriber.  It  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
a  complaint  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
consideration  and  most  urgent  consideration. 
I  cannot  anticipate  such  a  thing  happening, 
but  I  can  assure  you  it  would  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  has  now 
said  that  it  would  not  be  permissible,  which 
to  me  anyway  means  that  it  would  be  com- 
pulsory. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  High  Park. 
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Mr.  Cowling:  I  seem  to  get  the  impression 
from  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  that 
insurance  companies  direct  pohcyholders  to 
special  doctors,  which,  in  my  knowledge  of 
the  industry,  is  not  the  case.  In  some  fraternal 
organizations  they  might,  but  insurance  com- 
panies are  not  interested  in  which  doctor 
you  go  to.  Is  this  what  the  hon.  member 
thought?  Did  he  say  the  insurance  companies 
direct  people  to  certain  doctors? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  states  in  here  that  it  is 
a  possibility. 

Mr.  Cowling:  It  might  be  a  possibility  but 
it  certainly  is  not  in  the  practice  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  insurance  carriers  could  not  care 
less  which  doctor  you  see;  they  have  no 
control  over  which  doctor- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber a  question? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  member:  If  this  is  so  wildly  remote 
that  it  could  never  happen,  why  would  this 
government  put  in  a  section  which  was  care- 
ful enough  to  cover  this  point,  section  25? 
They  apparently  thought  it  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member 
why  they  probably  thought  it.  I  do  not  know 
for  sure  but,  as  the  hon.  Minister  said,  we 
are  dealing  with  the  standard  contract  which 
is  the  one  that  all  companies  must  qualify— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  if  it  never  happened, 
they  would  not  have  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Cowling:  So  they  simply  specify  that 
they  must  carry  on  according  to  the  standard 
contract;  but  there  are  thousands  of  other 
contracts  in  the  province  which  people  have, 
and  they  visit  the  doctor  of  their  choice.  I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  any  problem  with 
that  particular  section.  You  go  to  the  doctor 
of  your  choice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member's  sen- 
tence was  a  little  long;  he  cannot  see, 
"period." 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this  question  which  has  been  raised,  quite 
obviously  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
does  not  understand  the  point  which  is  being 
made.  This  is  a  limitation  which  this  statute 
purports  to  imply:  that,  in  some  way,  a 
licensed  carrier  can  interfere  with  the  right 
of  a  covered  person  under  contracts  other 
than   standard   contracts.     The   hon.    member 


for  High  Park  says  that  that  cannot  happen, 
therefore  we  say  let  us  delete  the  words 
"under  a  standard  contract"— 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  do  not  profess  to  know  nearly  as 
much  about  insurance  as  the  hon.  member.  I 
mean,  he  has  all  the  answers.  I  am  just  try- 
ing. But  I  did  not  say  what  he  said  that  I 
did  say  about  the  standard  contract.  You 
have  the  doctor  of  your  choice,  under  the 
standard  contract  or  any  other  contract. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  the  point  I  want  to  make.  The  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  said  you  have  the 
doctor  of  your  choice,  under  a  standard 
contract  or  under  any  other  kind  of  a  con- 
tract. We  are  in  complete  agreement.  We 
just  want  to  make  sure  that  that  is  so  by 
deleting  the  words  "under  a  standard  con- 
tract" so  that  the  section,  or  that  part  of  it— 
and  I  have  another  comment  to  make— will 
read:  "No  licensed  carrier  shall  interfere  with 
the  right  of  a  covered  person  to  choose  his 
own  physician."  And  I  think  that  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
and  certainly  would  be  acceptable  to  us. 

On  the  second  point,  I  cannot  imderstand 
why  or  how  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  can 
equate  the  freedom  of  the  doctor  to  choose 
his  patient  with  the  freedom  of  the  public  to 
choose  the  doctor.  They  are  not  terms  which 
can  be  equated.  The  doctors  have  a  pro- 
fessional obligation  which  is  quite  distinct 
from  their  freedom  to  say  which  patients  they 
will  or  will  not  serve.  You  cannot  equate,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  number  of  doctors  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  who,  under  a  statutory 
authority  from  this  Legislature,  exercise  the 
obligations  of  their  profession  with  the  free- 
doms of  the  individuals  within  this  province. 

There  is  no  need  in  this  section  to  equate 
those  two  concepts  because  there  is,  in  fact, 
a  professional  obhgation  on  a  doctor  to  treat 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  extent 
of  that  obligation  is  a  matter  which,  by 
authority  of  this  Legislature,  is  vested  in  the 
council  of  the  society  to  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  belongs;  but  to  say  that 
there  is  no  obligation,  or  to  even  make  the 
least  impHcation  in  this  section  that  there  is 
not  an  obligation,  on  the  part  of  the  physician 
to  provide  the  services,  and  that  he  is  com- 
pletely free  to  choose  which  persons  he  will 
treat  and  which  he  will  not,  is  something 
which  we  here  cannot  accept.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  section  25  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "under  a 
standard  contract"  and  also  the  words  "or 
impose    an    obligation    upon    a   physician    to 
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treat  an\   covered  person,"  so  that  the  section 
will  read: 

\o  ] licensed  carrier  shall  interfere  with 

the  riiiht  of  a  covered  person  to  choose  his 

own  physician. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  Renwick 
that  section  25  be  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "under  a  standard  contract,"  and 
also  the  words  "or  impose  an  obhgation  upon 
a  physician  to  treat  any  covered  person." 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  most  heartily  support  that, 
and  I  see  that  amendment  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  amendment  proffered  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  this  morning  in 
regard  to  21(4),  which  we  were  delighted  to 
endorse.  We  endorse  it  because  we  do  not 
want  any  difference  of  treatment  between 
standard  contracts  and  other  contracts  of 
insurance;  they  should  be  treated  as  equally 
as  possible  so  far  as  the  benefits  to  the  policy- 
holder are  concerned  and,  indeed,  I  hastily 
say,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  insurer  under 
those  contracts  are  given. 

I  also  say  that  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  most  heartily  that  he 
does  not  know  as  much  about  insurance  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale.  The  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  was  a  director  of  an 
insurance  company. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  us  come  back  to  sec- 
tion 25. 

Mr.  Cowling:  That  does  not  make  him  an 
expert. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  fired  because  he  was 
not  a  Tory,  apparently.  They  do  not  believe 
in  compulsion  but  they  believe  in  confonnity, 
so  they  fired  him. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  gets  up 
in  high  dudgeon  and  says  that  insurance 
companies  will  not  send  patients  to  specific 
doctors. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no 
information,  but  insurance  companies  cer- 
tainly have  no  inhibitions  about  sending 
insured  people  to  certain  lawyers;  they  do 
it  all  the  time.  So  why  would  they  not  do  it 
with  doctors?  Why  would  they  carry  on 
that  practice? 

Under  section  24,  the  insurance  company 
is  given  the  ri^ht  to  direct  the  insured  to  a 
specific  lawyer  because  of  the  right  of  sub- 
rogation; and  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  subrogation  do  they  send  them  to 
specific  lawyers,  they  send  them  to  specific 
lawyers  to  pursue  the  insured's  own  claim. 


I  just  cannot  see  in  my  mind  that  they 
would  compartmentalize  the  two  professions 
and  say,  "We  will  exercise  our  right  and, 
indeed,  will  give  gratuitous  advice  to  send 
them  to  certain  lawyers,  and  we  will  not 
send  them  to  certain  doctors."  I  just  do  not 
believe  it.  Of  course,  there  will  be  a  group 
of  doctors  which  will  be  a  favourite  of  the 
insurance  companies;  there  will  be  a  par- 
ticular clinic  that  they  would  send  them  to— 
I  do  not  see  much  wrong  witli  it.  The 
workmen's  compensation  board  does  it  all  the 
time.  They  send  claimants  to  specific  doctors 
within  a  city,  and  those  doctors  are  not  em- 
ployees of  the  workmen's  compensation 
board;  they  just  happen  to  do  that  kind  of 
work,  when  claimants  are  directed  to  them. 

However,  that  right,  or  that  exercise  of 
discretion  on  their  part,  should  certainly  be 
proscribed  by  the  statute  in  the  clearest 
possible  terms  and  that  is  why  we  support 
this  amendment.  It  should  be  brought  home 
in  a  campaign  of  advertising  by  this  govern- 
ment in  respect  of  this  bill  which,  I  suspect, 
is  going  to  pass  this  House  and  receive  third 
reading.  And,  in  the  campaign  of  advertising, 
one  of  the  things  to  be  brought  home  to  the 
public  of  this  province  is  that  they  have  an 
inalienable  right,  under  the  bill,  to  choose 
their  own  doctor  in  respect  of  every  policy 
of  insurance  that  is  issued  in  the  province  for 
health  care  of  any  nature  or  kind. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health, 
to  whom  I  bow  in  profound  ignorance  about 
medical  matters— I  know  nothing  about 
medical  matters,  but  I  suspect  this:  The 
freedom  of  choice  of  a  doctor  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  attitude  of  reliance  and  tnist 
upon  a  specific  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession by  the  patient  with  an  illness  has 
some  psychosomatic  effects  upon  his  recovery. 
His  great  faith  in  his  doctor  and  his  infinite 
reliance  and  trust  in  that  medical  person, 
assists  him  along  the  road  to  recovery.  I 
remember  the  case  of  my  own  mother  in  that 
regard,  the  implicit  faith  that  she  had  in  a 
certain  doctor;  we  want  to  encourage  that. 
The  person  who  has  such  trust  in  a  doctor  is 
a  person  who  is  inclined  to  follow  his  advice 
in  medical  matters  to  the  letter. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
amendment  I  am  afraid  the  hon.  member 
should  really  stick  to  the  legal  problems 
which  he  knows  something  about,  because 
there  are  some  phases  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness that  he  does  not  know  much  about. 

I  have  been  selling  these  medical  policies 
ever  since  they  were  introduced  in  Ontario 
and  I  never  heard  of  a  company  yet  which 
directed  a  policyholder  to  a  specific  doctor. 
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That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
whole  situation,  that  once  you  have  paid  the 
premium  and  are  covered  by  the  poHcy  then 
you  can  go  to  any  Hcensed  physician  in  the 
province.  I  think  that  holds  good  for  most 
of  the  200  companies  that  are  members  of 
the  Canadian  health  association  and  other 
non-profit  organizations. 

So  I  really  do  not  think  tliat  there  is  a 
problem  here  at  all.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
case  in  which  an  individual  was  directed— 
that  is  other  than  for  a  life  insurance  exam- 
ination or  something  of  that  kind;  or  people 
employed  by  the  railroad,  for  instance,  going 
to  special  doctors— but  medical  companies 
really  are  not  interested  as  long  as  you  go  to 
the  doctor  of  your  choice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  couple  of  comments  I  would  like  to  make. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  with 
reference  to  the  comments  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park.  Apparently,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  there  has  been  some 
idea  in  the  minds  of  the  drafters  of  this  bill 
that  they  should  protect  themselves  on  this 
point.  The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  feels 
there  is  absolutely  no  need,  but  apparently 
somebody  on  the  government  side  felt  that 
this  should  be  clarified. 

However,  when  you  get  down  to  the 
amendment  that  has  been  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  the 
second  portion  of  his  amendment  dealing 
with  striking  out  the  latter  portion  of  the 
section  reading: 

or  impose  an  obligation  upon  a  physician 

to  treat  any  covered  person. 

I  think  the  case  he  has  made  is  obviously  a 
valid  one.  One  does  not  want  to  appear  to 
be  violating  what  is  laid  down  in  another 
statute  of  this  government,  namely,  the 
obligation  of  a  doctor  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  ill,  and  there  is  at  least  an  appearance 
that  you  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
doing  this.  I  think  this  is  an  unnecessary 
addition  in  the  section. 

I  come  back  to  the  point  I  raised  earlier, 
and  with  which  I  think  my  colleague  has 
now  dealt.  When  I  queried  the  hon.  Minister 
as  to  whether  the  significance  of  the  inclusion 
of  the  term  "under  a  standard  contract" 
meant  that  if  the  person  was  not  under  a 
standard  contract  the  carrier  would  have  the 
right  to  discriminate,  he  said  that  this  was 
not  necessary  in  a  case  that  did  not  fall 
under  this  Act.  He  agreed  it  was  a  matter  that 
should  be  clarified,  but  it  should  be  clarified 
under  the  other  statutes  with  general  refer- 
ence to  medical  insurance  carriers. 


I  think  the  hon.  Minister  was  unnecessarily 
bowing  out  of  the  picture  in  saying  that  this 
should  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  I  think  it  can 
be  dealt  with  here;  indeed,  it  could  be  most 
appropriately  dealt  with  here  in  an  Act  to 
which  the  average  person  is  going  to  turn 
if  he  wants  to  find  out  what  this  government 
is  doing  on  medical  coverage,  an  Act  which 
is  entitled,  An  Act  respecting  medical  services 
insurance. 

So  the  hon.  Minister  does  have  the  power 
to  meet  this  problem,  which  he  acknowledges 
is  something  that  could  be  clarified.  I  sug- 
gest to  him  that  he  can  meet  it  by  accepting 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale,  which  just  strikes  out  the  term, 
"under  a  standard  contract,"  so  that  it  be- 
comes very  clear  to  everybody  concerned 
that  no  licensed  carrier  shall  interfere  with 
the  right  of  a  covered  person  to  choose  his 
physician;  no  matter  where  he  holds  his 
contract,  under  a  standard  contract  or  as  an 
individual  under  one  of  the  many  other  con- 
tracts offered  by  carriers. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
who  moved  the  amendment  has  put  the  case 
very  clearly,  inasmuch  as  he  expressed  that 
one  of  the  fundamentals  in  the  professional 
oath  of  the  medical  profession  is  that  they 
treat  the  sick  and  wounded  wherever  and 
whoever  they  are.  I  also  think  that  to  leave 
this  last  sentence  in  this  section  will  provide 
an  argument  for  the  medical  profession  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  problems  they  are  fac- 
ing today,  that  is  an  overload  of  patients. 

I  had  several  cases  in  the  last  two  months 
where  people  have  called  for  an  appointment 
and  have  been  told  by  the  doctor  that  he  is 
taking  no  more  patients.  In  one  particular  in- 
stance, the  patient  was  an  elderly  chap  who 
injured  his  side  and  had  pain  for  a  few  days, 
and  finally  I  recommended  that  he  call  the 
doctor.  He  did  so  and  was  told  that  the 
doctor  was  taking  no  more  patients  and  that 
he  should  go  to  the  hospital. 

The  chap  went  to  the  hospital  and  received 
treatment.  First,  there  was  an  x-ray  and  he 
had  to  pay  $10  for  this  because  he  was 
beyond  the  24-hour  emergency  treatment 
provision.  If  the  doctor  had  accepted  him  or 
referred  him  to  a  doctor  who  would  have 
treated  him,  he  would  have  had  no  cost 
attached  to  his  injury,  because  he  was  covered 
by  a  medical  insurance  programme. 

There  have  been  cases  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  where,  because  of  the  new  medical  pro- 
grammes coming  into  force— industrial  con- 
tracts-doctors are  segregating  their  patients 
based  on  what  kind  of  coverage  they  have. 
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It  is  developing  a  problem  in  some  of  the 
municipalities  inasmuch  as  the  built-up  areas 
have  their  ration  of  doctors  and  new  people 
coming  into  the  community  cannot  establish 
what  we  might  call  a  family  doctor  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  their  home.  Particu- 
larly in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  there  are  people, 
living  down  in  what  we  call  below  the 
mountain  section,  who  have  to  establish  their 
relationship  with  a  doctor  several  miles  away 
on  what  we  call  the  mountain  section  of  the 
city.  Certainly  it  is  an  inconvenience  for  travel 
and  accessibility. 

I  think  this  is  another  area  that  has  to  be 
looked  at  very  shortly,  the  shortage  of  doctors 
in  our  communities,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
sentence  should  be  left  in  this  section  because 
it  will  in  some  sense,  I  think,  give  the  medical 
profession  what  might  be  considered  a  legal 
right  to  either  defer  a  patient  or  refuse  him 
attention. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment. All  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ren  wick's  amend- 
ment, say  "aye." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
before  you  put  the  question  I  want  to  speak 
against  the  amendment.  This  bill,  first  of  all, 
I  repeat,  has  to  do  with  standard  contracts 
and  there  is  little  sense,  at  least  in  my  think- 
ing, for  us  to  trespass  in  a  field  that  is  already 
covered  by  other  specific  Acts.  While  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  principles  underlying  the  argu- 
ment I  do  not  believe  it  applies.  Here  again 
is  evidence  of  the  gulf  that  exists  between  us, 
and  I  have  just  as  much  right  and  just  as 
much  validity  to  my  argument  as  my  hon. 
friends  in  the  splinter  group  have. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  as  much  right 
to  your  opinion  as  we  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Of  course  you  say  it  is 
not  right,  my  hon.  friend,  but  I  say  it  is  right. 
I  say  you  are  wrong  and  I  say  I  am  right. 
You  say  I  am  wrong  and  you  are  right.  So 
who  is  to  judge?  The  public  has  judged  time 
and  time  again,  and  they  will  continue  to 
judge  and  I  know  what  judgment  they  will 
make. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  bill  applies  to  standard 
contracts  and  I  think  we  should  stick  to 
standard  contracts  and  build  in  all  the  safe- 
guards necessary  in  respect  of  them,  because 
they  are  the  contracts  which  the  government 
says  to  the  insurance  carriers,  "You  must 
provide  for  our  people." 

Then,  too,  I  think  we  have  lost  sight  of 
certain  facts,  or  at  least  we  have  strayed  quite 
far  afield.  This  section  of  the  Act  says  nothing 


about  the  doctor's  obligation  to  treat  his 
patients;  and  there  is  nothing  like  that  in  it. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  equate  these  things. 
This  section  says  that  no  licensed  carrier 
shall  interfere  with  the  patient's  right  to 
choose  his  own  doctor,  nor  shall  any  licensed 
carrier  impose  an  obligation  upon  a  physician 
to  treat  any  covered  person. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Riverdale  is  really 
talking  foolishly,  sir,  because  he  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  there  is  no  legal  obligation, 
no  obligation  established  by  any  statute  of 
this  Legislature,  which  forces  him  to  accept 
a  client,  or  forces  the  client  to  go  to  him;  and 
I  think  this  would  be  the  most  dangerous 
principle  to  introduce  in  any  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Wentworth  East 
pointed  this  out  when  he  said  that  the  doctor 
refused  to  take  a  patient  because  he  had 
more  than  enough  to  do  now.  Is  the  hon. 
member  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by 
law  we  should  say  to  that  doctor,  "You  have 
got  to  take  the  patient"? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  amendment  would  not 
do  that;   you  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Bryden:   On  that  point,  it  leaves  the 
law  unchanged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber like  to  take  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  certainly  do  a  lot 
better  with  it  than  you  are  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure 
you  would. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  Minister  of 
Health  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  surprising  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  memJber  does 
not  dislocate  his  shoulder  patting  himself  on 
the  back. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  here 
we  are  trying  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
subscribers  by  stating  that  the  carrier  shall, 
under  no  circumstances,  interfere  with  a  sub- 
scriber's right  to  choose  his  own  doctor,  nor 
impose  upon  the  subscriber  a  physician  of 
the  carrier's  choice.  Suppose  the  patient 
does  not  want  to  go  to  that  physician.  Does 
the  carrier  say,  or  the  law  say,  "You  have 
got  to  go  tliere,"  or  "The  law  does  not  say 
that  I  cannot  send  you  there"?  We  are  mak- 
ing   certain    that    the    law    says    he    cannot 
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impose  that  obligation,  either  on  the 
physician  or  on  the  patient. 

Therefore,  sir,  I  say  that  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
ask  that  you  read  the  amendment?  I  do  not 
know  if  there  has  been  another  amendment 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  only  one. 

Section  25  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "under  a  standard  contract,"  and  the 
words  "or  impose  an  obligation  upon  a 
physician  to  treat  any  covered  person." 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak 
again?  As  the  hon.  Minister,  when  he  last 
spoke,  directed  his  comments  to  me,  I  would 
just  like,  for  a  moment,  to  reply  to  him. 

On  the  first  point,  he  states  that  this  Act 
deals  only  with  the  standard  medical  insur- 
ance contracts;  yet,  in  the  very  definition 
sections  of  the  Act,  it  does  otherwise.  If  you 
will  notice  the  amendment  which  we  have 
proposed,  it  refers  to: 

No  licensed  carrier  shall  interfere  with 

the   right  of   a   covered  person  to   choose 

his  own  physician. 

And  then,  if  you  will  look  simply  at  the 
definition  of  "covered  person,"  in  section  1 
of  the  bill,  you  will  find  that  "covered 
person"  means  a  person  who  is  covered  by 
medical  services  insurance.  And  if  you  will 
look  then  at  the  definition  of  "medical  serv- 
ices insurance"  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  in 
section  1,  you  will  find  that  medical  services 
insurance  is  drawn  in  the  broadest  ambit 
possible,  by  stating  that  it  means  a  contract, 
agreement,  scheme,  fund  or  arrangement, 
whereby  a  resident  is  covered  for  medical, 
surgical  or  obstetrical  care  or  services,  or  the 
cost  or  a  portion  thereof,  when  rendered  to 
such  resident  and  to  his  dependants  by,  or 
under,  the  direction  of  a  physician. 

I  will  not  read  the  obvious  exclusion  that 
comes  at  the  end  of  it.  I  would  simply  say 
to  the  House  that  the  comment  of  the  hon. 
Minister  that  this  bill  does  not  deal  with 
medical  insurance  contracts  in  its  broad 
context  is  just  not  correct,  because  the  bill 
itself  so  provides. 

So  far  as  the  second  point  is  concerned, 
what  I  was  stating— and  if  I  could  try  to 
state  this  clearly,  I  think  that  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House  will  agree— is  that  we 
are  not  speaking  about  statutory  obligations 
as  to  what  his  profession  or  what  my  pro- 
fession, or  any  member  of  it,  must  do.  What 
we  are  saying  is  that  there  is  a  professional 
obligation  on  anyone  who  is  in  the  privileged 


position  in  our  society  of  being  either  a 
doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  other  qualified  pro- 
fessional person;  and,  in  the  privileged  posi- 
tion, it  imposes  a  professional  obligation  on 
him  to  do  certain  things.  We  have  not  got, 
so  far,  in  our  society,  to  where  it  is  possible 
by  statute  to  specifically  define  what  that 
professional  obligation  is. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
is  out  of  order.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  section.  This  has  to  do  with  a  licensed 
carrier  and  not  the  profession. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will  complete  very  quickly, 
Mr.  Chairman.  All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  the 
law  of  the  province  of  Ontario  is  broader 
than  the  statute  law  of  this  province  and 
covers  many  more  fields.  I  am  content  to 
leave  the  extent  of  the  professional  obligation, 
of  any  professional  person  in  the  province,  to 
be  determined  by  our  courts,  but  I  just 
simply  do  not  wish  to  have,  and  we  here  do 
not  wish  to  have,  the  implication  in  here  that 
in  some  way  a  professional  person  is  com- 
pletely free  of  a  professional  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment.  All  in  favour  say  "aye." 

All  opposed,  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  nays  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Renwick's  amend- 
ment, please  rise. 

Those  opposed  to  Mr.  Renwick's  amend- 
ment, please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"yeas"  are  21,  the  "nays"  48. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost,  and  section  25  forms  part  of  the  bill. 

On  section  26: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  I  suppose 
is  what  could  be  called  the  draftsman's  saving 
clause.  I  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a 
draftsman  after  he  has  drafted  a  complicated 
bill.  He  undoubtedly  always  has  a  gnawing 
feeling  that  he  may  have  overlooked  some- 
thing. Somewhere  in  the  statute  law  of  the 
province  there  may  be  something  that  is  in 
conflict  with  what  is  in  that  bill  he  has  just 
drafted,  and  this  may,  at  some  future  date 
become  a  matter  for  litigation.  So  a  clause 
of  this  kind  goes  in,  stating  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict  of  any  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
any  provisions  of  any  other  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  will  prevail. 

This  is  fine,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  what 
happens  when  we  have  two  Acts  in  conflict. 
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both  of  which  ha\'e  this  clause  in  them?  My 
impression  is,  without  having  made  a  study 
of  the  matter,  that  most  of  the  statutes  of  the 
province  liave  this  clause  in  them,  with  the 
result  that  the  whole  thing  is  totally  meaning- 
less. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  good  point,  you  will 
have  to  agree,  a  very  good  point. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
How   crazy   can  you   get? 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  believe  that  the  normal  rule 
is  that,  if  there  is  a  conflict  between  two 
statutes  enacted  by  the  same  legislative  body, 
the  statute  enacted  most  recently  is  the  one 
that  prevails,  on  the  theory  that  it  represents 
the  present  thinking,  or  the  most  recent  think- 
ing, of  the  Legislature  concerned.  Frankly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  the  way  we 
should  leave  it.  I  think  we  should  give  up 
putting  in  these  asinine  clauses  which  really 
do   not  mean   anything. 

If,  inadvertently,  a  conflict  arises,  let  the 
matter  be  interpreted  by  the  court  as  to 
precisely  what  the  legislative  situation  is.  If 
it  is  different  than  the  government  and  the 
Legislature  intended,  then  there  is  always 
the  remedy  of  coming  back  to  the  Legislature 
to  straighten  the  matter  out.  I  think  that  is  the 
best  way  of  handling  it.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
make  a  major  issue  over  section  26  since  it 
is  largely  meaningless,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  in  future  we  might  consider  dropping 
that  type  of  section  from  the  statutes. 


Sccti 


26   agreed   to. 


On    section   27: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder, 
sir,  if  the  hon.  Minister  will  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  us,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  1965-66,  and  that  all  of 
us  through  our  taxes  are  compelled  to  pay 
to  tlie  consolidated  revenue  fund,  that 
all  of  us  therefore  are  contributing  to  this 
Act.  I  want  to  re-emphasize  that  no  matter 
how  lie  wants  to  dodge  around  it,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  Act.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  much  we  are  going 
to  be  compelled  to  spend  and  whether  the 
hon.  Minister  will  tell  us  how  much  money 
he  intends  to  spend  this  year  before  anyone 
is   actually   offered   coverage   under   this  Act. 

lion.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
will  be  offered  coverage  under  the  Act  during 
this  fiscal  year.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
the  programme  will  come  into  effect  on  June 


1,  1966,  but  there  will  be  moneys  required 
in  connection  with  the  organization  and 
preparation  for  the  coming  into  operation  of 
the  programme. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  give  you  a  definite 
budget— this,  again,  is  dependent  upon  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  It  would  be  rather  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  anticipate  the  will  of 
the  Legislature  and  have  everything  ready 
and  the  budget  all  prepared  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  bill  would  pass.  I 
awaited,  as  I  think  is  proper  behaviour,  the 
will  of  the  Legislature.  But  now  that  I  know 
it  is  going  to  be  passed  unanimously  we  will 
proceed  very  vigorously  to  the  preparation 
of  the  budget  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  question,  I  presume  because  of  his  usual 
quiet  and  rather  shy  manner,  and  never  want- 
ing to  be  presumptuous,  the  hon.  Minister 
cannot  tell  us  the  costs  of  premiums  and 
answer  a  number  of  other  questions,  like  the 
aged  and  what  they  will  have  to  pay.  Now 
he  is  suggesting  that  he  could  not  tell  us 
how  much  funds  he  will  want  allocated.  I 
wish,  in  this  particular  area,  that  perhaps  he 
could  have  been  a  little  bit  more  presump- 
tuous because  it  would  seem  to  me  that  he 
is  presenting  an  Act  to  this  Legislature  and 
to  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  interested  in  knowing  just  how  much 
it  is  going  to  take  out  of  their  pockets,  how 
much  they  are  going  to  be  compelled  to  pay. 
We  would  have  hoped  that  he  would  have 
had  more  facts,  in  view  of  the  six  years'  in- 
tensive study  that  he  says  he  has  given  to 
this  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  the  answer  given  by  the  hon. 
Minister  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  carried  the  same  note  of 
irresponsibility  that  has  characterized  many 
of  his  answers  to  this  House,  a  note  almost  of 
flippancy. 

This  section  is  a  supply  section,  this  is  a 
request  for  grant  of  supply.  When  the  hon. 
Minister  puts  the  section  before  us,  he  is 
requesting  a  grant  of  supply.  If  we  approve 
the  section,  and  ultimately  go  on  to  approve 
the  bill,  then  that  means  that  supply  has  been 
granted. 

Mr.  Chairman:   May  I  interrupt  here— the 
resolution  was  carried  the  other  day- 
Mr.   Bryden:   We   choose   to   deal  with   it 
here,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  But  when  we  had  the 
resolution,  it  was  carried. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  still  say  it  is  quite  in  order. 
This  section  has  not  yet  been  carried,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  quite  in  order  to  ask  ques- 
tions  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not  say  you  are  not 
in  order,  I  just  gave  you  a  little  information. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
resolution,  but  we  thought  a  better  time  to 
deal  with  the  matter  would  be  here.  It  might 
have  been  better  to  have  dealt  with  it  at  the 
other  place,  but  I  think  the  option  is  open 
to  us. 

When  a  government  asks  for  supply,  it 
is  customary  and  desirable  that  it  should 
state  how  much  money  it  anticipates  it  will 
spend  for  the  purpose,  and  detail  how  it 
arrived  at  that  figure.  That  is  what  happens 
when  we  have  the  estimates  before  us.  This 
is  an  item  obviously  that  could  not  be 
included  in  the  estimates,  but  here  I  think 
we  should  get  the  kind  of  answer  that  we 
would  expect  to  get  on  estimates. 

Now,  I  judge  from  what  the  hon.  Minister 
said  that  he  has  an  idea— surely  he  must  by 
now  have  an  idea— of  how  much  money  is 
going  to  be  spent  and  what  it  is  going  to 
be  spent  for.  However,  he  is  not  going  to 
bother  to  tell  us,  he  is  going  to  return  to  the 
old  days  before  the  responsibility  of  King  to 
Parliament  was  established  and  the  executive 
simply  levied  money  without  explaining  to 
the  people's  representatives  what  it  was  for 
and  how  much  was  involved.  I  suspect  the 
hon.  Minister  must  know  but  he  has  refused 
to  give  the  answer  on  what  I  can  only  say  is 
a  purely  flippant  reason,  namely,  that  we  have 
not  yet  passed  the  bill  and  he  does  not  want 
to  presume  to  anticipate  what  the  House  will 
do. 

Well,  I  suggest  to  him  that  when  he  comes 
before  us  with  a  request  for  supply,  he 
should  not  presume  to  refuse  to  tell  us  how 
much  supply  he  wants  and  precisely  how  he 
expects  to  spend  it.  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  money 
involved  here,  and  a  breakdown  of  that 
figure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  27— 

Mr.  Bryden:  No!  I  think  we  should  have 
an  answer  from  the  hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  does  not  care 
to  answer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  hon.  Minister  will  not 
answer,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  this 
House  that  it  should  not  grant  the  supply 
that  he  is  requesting.    We  should  not  grant 


money  without  knowing  how  much  is  in- 
volved and  what  it  is  for.  I  suggest  to  the 
House  that  it  should  vote  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  27  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

All  those  in  favour,  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed,  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  of  having  section  27 
stand  as  part  of  the  bill,  please  rise. 

All  those  opposed  to  section  27  standing  as 
part  of  the  bill,  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  46,  the  "nays"  are  22. 

Section  27  agreed  to. 

On  section  28: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  one  subsection  of  section  28— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairnian:  Order. 

Mr.   Sopha:   We  have  had  a  rare   degree 
of    unanimity    between    our    two    parties    in 
Opposition  to  this  bill- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Even  the  Globe  and  Mail  is 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  and  in  very  good  company. 
Only  the  Tory  party- 
Mr.  Singer:  Even  the  Toronto  Telegram- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  move  that  section  28  be 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (b),  and  by 
adding  the  following  clause:  Prescribing  the 
form  and  content  of  financial  and  other 
statements  of  all  licensed  carriers  to  be 
furnished  to  the  council  by  the  corporation, 
when  the  corporation  recommends  to  the 
council  any  changes  in  benefits  or  maximum 
subscription  rates,  and  that  section  28  be 
further  amended  by  deleting  subsection  (k). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Sopha  moves: 

That  section  28  be  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (b)  and  by  adding  the  following 
clause:  Prescribing  the  form  and  content  of 
financial  and  other  statements  of  all 
licensed  carriers  to  be  furnished  to  the 
council  by  the  corporation,  when  the  cor- 
poration recommends  to  the  council  any 
changes  in  benefits  or  maximum  subscrip- 
tion rates,  and  that  section  (k)  of  section 
28  be  deleted. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  the  matter  could  be 
simplified  if  this  composite  motion  were 
framed  to  read  that  the  section  be  amended 
by  striking  out  clauses  (b)  and  (k),  and  by 
adding  the  proposed  words.  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing  with  less  expenditure  of  words. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  there  be  two  joint  movers 
and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  there  are  not;  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  moved— 

Hon.    Mr.    Rowntree:    But    they   are   both 
speaking- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this 
group  proposed  the  ideas  contained  in  a 
significant  part  of  that  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  explain  our  reasoning  with  regard  to 
them.  I  may  say,  before  I  go  on  to  deal 
with  clause  (b)  and  the  proposed  new  clause 
(m),  that  we  agree  entirely  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  that 
clause  (b)  should  be  knocked  out. 

Indeed,  we  have  the  same  mixed  feelings 
with  regard  to  this  entire  regulation  section 
as  we  have  expressed  on  numerous  occasions. 
When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, everything  that  matters  with  regard  to 
this  bill  is  concealed  in  section  28  which 
gives  tlie  real  power  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  legislate  without  any  account- 
ability to  this  House  at  all. 

This  is  essentially  what  has  happened 
here,  and  it  happens  in  all  too  many  statutes. 
I  will  say  that  the  Opposition  in  this  House, 
during  committee  consideration  of  this  bill, 
has  done  what  I  would  call  an  outstanding 
job. 

I  see  that  even  unsympathetic  news- 
papers agree  that  it  has  been  an  outstanding 
job  in  bringing  to  light  the  nest  of  jokers 
which  were  concealed  in  the  namby-pamby, 
mealy-mouthed  words  of  the  bill,  and  which 
are  to  come  to  light  only  when  the  regula- 
tions are  passed.  We  have  smoked  out  a  lot, 
l)ut  we  have  not  smoked  everything  out,  I 
feel  certain,  because  it  is  difficult— especially 
when  there  is  a  Minister  like  this  one, 
who  evades  questions  rather  than  answering 
them  and  who  goes  into  long  tirades  un- 
related to  the  (juestions  asked  in  order  to 
divert  attention  from  those  questions;  this 
makes  tlie  job  particularly  difficult.  I  can 
understand    his    position;    he    does    not   want 


to  answer  the  questions  because  he  does  not 
think  the  answers  would  stand  up  under 
analysis. 

However,  included  under  this  regulation 
section  are  the  really  important  things  that 
are  to  be  provided. 

For  example,  clause  (c)  says  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  has  power  by  regula- 
tion to  designate  the  classes  of  persons  men- 
tioned in  section  6.  Now  section  6  relates 
to  the  people  who  are  to  be  subsidized.  We 
have  certain  assurances  from  the  hon. 
Minister  as  to  what  people  he  has  in  mind;  I 
would  give  him  credit  on  this  point,  he  has 
given  us  more  definite  information  on  it  than 
he  usually  gives  us.  But  the  designation  of 
the  classes  of  persons  mentioned  in  section  6 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  and  important 
features  of  the  whole  legislation. 

Then  we  have  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
exceptions  referred  to  in  subsection  3  of 
section  14.  As  I  pointed  out  when  that  sub- 
section was  under  consideration,  what  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  does  under 
that  power  could  change  the  character  of 
the  bill  quite  substantially.  The  hon.  Minister 
refused  to  say  what  the  government  has  in 
mind  under  this  subsection;  in  fact  he  wil- 
fully misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 
section and  we  never  could  get  an  answer 
from  him. 

Then  we  come  down  to  clause  (h)  whereby 
maximum  subscription  rates  are  to  be  dealt 
with  by  regulation.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  real  information  from  the  govern- 
ment regarding  the  maximum  subscription 
rates  except  that  it  appears  quite  obvious  that 
these  maximum  rates  will  be  excessively  high, 
so  high  that  they  will  not  be  maximums  at 
all,  they  will  be  totally  meaningless.  But 
again,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 
real  comments. 

Then  we  come  to  clause  (k),  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  proposes  should  be 
struck  out  and  which,  again,  permits  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  prescribe 
limitations  on  benefits.  I  think  that  section 
relates  to  schedule  "A". 

If  one  takes  the  bill  all  together,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  regulations  are  really  going  to  be 
the  significant  element.  The  regulations  will 
prescribe  who  will  get  subsidies,  what  the 
maximum  charges  will  be  for  those  who  do 
not  get  subsidies  and  what  coverage  they  will 
get  under  standard  contracts.  What  else  is 
there?  In  the  whole  plan  those  are  the  three 
critical  points.  We  have  been  given  only 
limited  information  about  most  of  them; 
there  is  nothing  about  them  in  the  bill.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  what  we  have  been  told 
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leads  us  to  believe  that  the  regulations  will 
be  most  undesirable. 

However,  we  will  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  them  in  this  House.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  parliamentary  govern- 
ment that  governments  persistently  ask  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to 
abdicate  their  function  of  making  laws  and 
to  hand  it  over  to  somebody  else  who  then 
never  has  to  report  back  to  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives on  what  they  have  done;  this  is 
the  sort  of  thing  the  government  proposes  to 
us. 

We  have  a  particular  objection  to  clause 
(b).  There  are  some  others  which  I  have 
mentioned  that  I  do  not  like,  but  there  is  no 
alternative  to  them  at  this  moment.  Since 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  about  the  maxi- 
mum rates  and  the  subsidized  groups  there 
has  to  be  some  way  of  providing  for  them, 
and  so  we  are  left  with  no  alternative  but  to 
agree  to  such  clauses  as  (c)  and  (e). 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  clause  (b),  Mr. 
Chairman.  Under  clause  (b)  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  will  have  the  power  to 
enlarge  the  functions  of  the  council  that  is  to 
be  set  up  under  this  bill.  Without  repeating 
what  has  been  said  before,  I  would  just 
remind  the  House  that  this  council  as  pro- 
vided for  under  section  3  of  the  bill  is  called 
the  medical  services  insurance  council.  It  is 
a  council  that  will  have  very  great  influence 
on  the  administration  of  the  bill,  too  much 
in  our  opinion,  and  what  is  particularly  un- 
desirable, as  we  have  tried  to  indicate  pre- 
viously during  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
it  is  a  council  that  is  heavily  loaded  in  favour 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  insurance 
industry.  The  whole  bill  is  loaded  that  way, 
but  we  think  it  is  most  undesirable  that  a 
council  with  significant  influence  in  the 
administration  of  the  bill  should  be  so  loaded. 

We  cannot  now  reopen  the  question  of  the 
powers  the  council  already  have;  but  we 
object  to  this  type  of  weighted  council,  biased 
in  favour  of  specific  interest  groups,  having 
any  additional  functions  given  to  it.  We 
simply  are  not  willing,  as  far  as  this  group  is 
concerned,  to  let  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  expand  the  already  excessive  func- 
tions of  that  council.  If  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  in  experience,  thinks 
there  are  ways  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
council  should  be  revised  or  expanded,  then 
let  him  come  back  to  this  House  and  get  the 
law  changed.  But  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  to  any  expan- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  council  without 
knowing  what  is  involved. 

Let  me  put  it  once  again,  as  we  have  put 


it  so  many  times  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  If  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  wants  these 
functions  expanded,  then  let  him  come  before 
this  House  and  explain  how  and  why  they  are 
to  be  expanded. 

As  for  the  proposed  new  clause  (m)  that  we 
suggested  be  inserted  in  the  bill,  it  will  be 
noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  nowhere  in  this 
bill  is  there  any  provision  for  insurance 
carriers  to  provide  financial  statements  and 
other  documentary  information  that  ought  to 
be  provided,  if  they  want  to  increase  their 
rates.  We  believe  that,  in  a  bill  of  this  kind, 
which  puts  them  in  qviite  a  preferred  posi- 
tion, the  public  or  at  any  rate  representatives 
of  the  public  should  have  access  to  their 
financial  statements.  They  may  come  along 
and  make  a  great  song  and  dance  about  how 
they  are  starving  to  death,  and  that  they 
want  an  increase  in  fees,  and  so  on.  If  they 
are  going  to  do  that,  then  I  say  that  they 
should  be  prepared  to  back  up  their  con- 
tention by  putting  the  facts  on  the  table,  by 
permitting  their  financial  statements  to  be 
analyzed  so  that  a  determination  can  be  made 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  actually  need  the 
increase. 

As  I  understand  it,  if  this  sort  of  power  is 
not  specifically  provided,  there  is  no  way  the 
information  can  be  obtained.  You  cannot 
force  them,  barring  a  specific  authority,  to 
produce  their  financial  statements  and  other 
relevant  documents.  Are  we  going  to  be  in 
the  position,  in  the  future  administration  of 
this  bill,  that  we  may  be  expected  to  permit 
an  increase  in  rates  merely  on  the  say-so  of 
the  insurance  companies,  without  a  full 
analysis  of  what  is  involved?  Whatever  the 
hon.  Minister  may  see  fit  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  amendments  proposed  by  us,  I  think 
he  should  be  happy  to  accept  the  proposed 
clause  (m),  either  as  it  stands  or  perhaps  in 
some  redrafted  form.  There  is  obviously  a 
bad  oversight  in  the  bill.  This  amendment 
will  help  to  correct  the  oversight.  It  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  such  documents— 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  in  the  House,  a 
moment  ago,  when  the  amendment  about 
which  the  hon.  member  is  speaking  was 
moved,  so  I  do  not  know  the  wording  of  it, 
but  I  take  it  from  his  remarks  that  it  is  a 
question  of  requiring  the  filing  of  financial 
statements  by  insurance  companies  as  legisla- 
tion in  this  Act.  I  just  would  like  to  point 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  that,  under  The  Insurance  Act,  all 
insurance  companies  doing  business  must  file 
financial  statements  with  the   superintendent 
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of  insurance,  that  is  The  Department  of  In- 
surance; and  all  other  types  of  carriers,  such 
as  PSI,  nuist  file  their  financial  statements 
under  The  Hospital  Insurance  Act.  So  there 
is  no  gap,  there  is  no  opening,  through  which 
an  insurance  company  can  escape,  or  can 
evade  the  filing  of  its  financial  returns;  that 
information  is  available,  either  under  The 
Insurance  Act  or  The  Hospital  Insurance  Act. 
If  there  is  an  amendment  requiring  a  further 
filing  under  this  Act,  I  think  it  might  be 
regarded  as  somewhat  superfluous  or  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment reciuires  such  filing  only  in  relation  to  a 
recommendation  for  an  increase  in  fees  by  the 
corporation,  so  called,  which  is  the  consortium 
of  insurance  companies.  It  does  not  provide 
for  a  general  filing  of  returns.  I  am  obviously 
not  going  to  get  into  any  dispute  over  the 
law  with  the  hon.  Attorney  General,  but  I 
would  put  this  point  to  him. 

It  is  true  that,  under  The  Insurance  Act, 
insurance  companies  must  file  certain  informa- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  that  information  is 
available  to  all  and  sundry.  That  is  for  the 
information  of— I  have  just  forgotten  the  title 
—the  chief  insurance  officer  at  any  rate,  the 
director  of  insurance,  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  so  that  he  can  make  sure  that  they 
are  complying  with  The  Insurance  Act.  I 
would  be  surprised  if  that  information,  some 
of  which  I  would  think  is  of  a  highly  con- 
fidential nature,  could  be  transferred  to  some 
other  government  agency,  or  any  other  party 
at  all,  without  a  specific  authority. 

Certainly,  income  tax  returns  are  not  avail- 
able to  anybody  except  The  Department  of 
National  Revenue.  No  other  department  of 
government  at  Ottawa  can  get  access  to  them, 
except  by  special  authority.  That  being  so,  the 
provision  to  which  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
refers,  really  does  not  meet  our  point. 

Our  point  is  that  if  the  corporation— that  is 
the  insurance  companies— is  to  apply  for  an 
increase  in  premiums  under  the  law,  then  the 
government  should  be  in  a  position  to  require 
the  cor])oration  to  get  from  its  members  such 
financial  information  as  is  required,  including 
confidential  information,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  applica- 
tion for  an  increase  in  rates  is  actually  merited. 
Without  such  a  provision,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  government  is  going  to  be  operating 
in  the  dark  to  a  considerable  degree  in  deter- 
mining what  the  maximum  premiums  will  be 
under  this  Act.  It  may  be  that  the  govern- 
ment does  not  mind  operating  in  the  dark, 
because,  as  we  all  know,  the  maximums  are 


not  really  going  to  mean  anything.  But  some 
day  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  make  them 
mean  something,  in  which  case  the  govern- 
ment will  need  much  more  information  than 
it  can  get  under  the  Act  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  this 
section,  because  this  particular  section  28, 
and  the  amendment  as  suggested,  really  sums 
up  the  entire  debate— whether  it  be  on  prin- 
ciple, or  section  by  section.  The  real  operating 
power  of  this  Act  is  in  section  28;  and,  quite 
frankly,  it  shows  in  this  section  that  this 
scheme  for  medical  insurance,  or  for  the  health 
of  the  people,  is  a  sick  plan,  because  the  real 
povv^er  and  the  real  importance  of  the  plan  is 
not  spelled  out.  We  get,  in  subsection  8,  such 
things  as  the  wording:  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  will  have  power  to 
prescribe  the  maximum  subscription  rates. 
Here,  after  all  these  hours  of  debate,  we 
still  do  not  know  what  those  subscription 
rates  are.  I  say  that  those  rates  should  be 
spelled  out  in  this  section  here. 

Even  in  the  course  of  debate,  we  stumble 
virtually  on  the  fact,  from  an  utterance  of  the 
hon.  Minister,  that  there  are  to  be  certain 
extra  premiums,  it  would  seem,  for  those  who 
are  sick  and  those  who  are  aged.  If  the 
problem  of  the  rates  were  spelled  out,  we 
would  know  where  the  people  of  this  province 
actually  stood.  But  here,  after  all  these  hours 
of  debate,  the  government  keeps  hidden,  will 
not  tell  us,  what  the  rates  are.  As  we  said 
before,  I  think  the  reason  is  that  they  are 
much  higher  than  we  even  suspected.  We 
even  suggested  the  maximum  will  be  $180, 
we  now  rather  suspect  it  is  going  to  be  higher 
than  that.  I  am  quite  certain,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  government 
is  ashamed  to  tell  us  what  the  rates  really  are 
going  to  be. 

Again,  under  this  section,  they  have  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  limitation  on  benefits 
under  the  standard  contracts.  This,  under  the 
amendment,  we  want  struck  out,  because  in 
essence  this  section  gives  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  the  power  to  chop  away 
at  the  plan.  We  think  now  that  the  people 
of  the  province  are  going  to  get  so  much 
in  the  way  of  coverage— not  enough  coverage; 
but  we  have  some  idea  what  it  is  proposed 
that  they  get.  Yet,  under  this  very  section, 
it  could  be  quite  possible  that  they  are  first 
of  all  going  to  chop  away  under  what  the 
people  are  going  to  receive.  We  know,  from 
reading  other  sections  of  the  Act,  that  there 
the  Ontario  medical  association  can  keep 
boosting  their  rates  so  that  we  can  find  that, 
in    this    particular    section,    where    there    is 
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literally  power  to  cut  the  benefits,  and  in 
other  sections  where  the  OMA  has  the  power 
to  boost  the  rates,  that  this  particular  Act  can 
insofar  as  providing  even  the  minimum  cover- 
age for  the  people  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario, is  what  the  hon.  leader  of  this  party 
called  at  the  very  beginning  when  this  Act 
was  introduced,  a  monstrous  fraud.  And  that 
is  exactly  what  it  is.  The  whole  tenor  of  this 
debate— and  this  section  sums  up  the  debate 
—is  a  monstrous  fraud,  because  we  learn  as 
time  goes  on  that  the  people  of  this  province 
are  going  to  receive  less  and  less  from  this 
particular  Act. 

So  I  would  ask  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  and  I  admit  I  cannot  expect  much 
from  the  Tory  government,  they  have  given 
so  little  on  this— but  I  would  ask  their  support 
in  striking  out  subsection  (k)  of  section  28, 
and  supporting  also  the  other  amendment  as 
suggested.  What  we  really  need  to  do  is 
give  the  council  more  power,  as  suggested 
in  the   amendment   in   section   (b). 

I  do  not  like  the  set-up  of  the  council  as  it 
is,  but  because  the  principle  has  been  recited 
we  have  to  accept  it  insofar  as  the  debate 
on  section  28  is  concerned.  But  at  least  if  the 
council  was  given  more  power,  as  suggested, 
there  would  be  some  hope  of  controlling  the 
premiums,  there  would  be  some  hope  of  giv- 
ing more  protection  to  the  aged  and  to  the 
so-called  poor  risks,  than  this  Act  is  giving. 

In  essence,  we  do  not  give  the  proper  pro- 
tection to  the  people  who  need  it  most.  We 
ignore  the  important  principle  that  we  should 
spread  the  risk,  that  there  should  be  a 
standard  premium,  a  standard  plan,  so  that 
no  matter  how  old  you  are  or  how  sick  you 
are,  you  pay  a  certain  minimum  rate.  We 
ignore  this  completely  in  this  bill,  and  what- 
ever protection  we  could  give  in  giving  the 
people  minimum  rates,  we  could  do  it  under 
this  section,  which  we  do  not. 

So  again  I  say  that  this  is  a  sick  plan  and 
it  is  going  to  cost  the  people  who  can  afford 
it  least  the  largest  amount  of  money.  In  trying 
to  protect  the  so-called  poor  risk  and  the 
older  and  the  aged,  I  would  ask  this  House 
to  support  the  amendment  as  moved  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  regard  to  this  power  to 
make  regulations,  it  strikes  me,  after  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  matters  in 
the  subheads  up  to  (1),  that  just  about  every 
important  principle  covered  in  this  Act  may 
be  changed  by  the  Minister  of  Health 
and  his  advisers  upon  recommendation  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  In  other 
words,  we,  this  Legislature,  the  supreme  law- 
making body  in  the  province,  having  passed 


a  statute,  albeit  not  with  our  support,  the 
statute  having  been  passed,  is  handed  over 
to  the  faceless  and  nameless  bureaucracy— and 
I  do  not  use  that  term  of  bureaucracy  as  a 
term  of  opprobrium,  but  as  a  term  of  art. 
And  they  may,  in  their  own  discretion  and 
without  our  presence,  make  regulations  which 
in  effect  may  change  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature   itself. 

Now,  the  hon.  Attorney  General  is  in  the 
House  and  he  has  joined  in  the  debate  this 
morning.  He  will  recall  that  shortly  after 
the  last  world  war.  Lord  Ewart  of  Bury, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  wrote  a  book 
called  The  New  Dictatorship  in  which  that 
estimable  law  lord  charged  that  democracy 
had  been  replaced,  had  in  fact  been  destroyed 
by  the  power  to  make  regulations,  and  that 
the  legislative  power— the  hon.  member  for 
Forest  Hill  will  have  read  that  book  also— 
of  the  Legislature  had  been  replaced— 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  The  New 
Despotism. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  New  Despotism,  thank 
you  very  much.  Perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven 
by  saying  that  it  is  some  13  or  14  years  since 
I  read  that  book,  but  it  is  The  New  Despotism 
by  Lord  Ewart  of  Bury. 

He  said  that  the  power  to  make  regulations 
exercised  by  the  bureaucracy  had,  in  efiFect, 
replaced  the  supreme  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  legislate.  We  complain  quite  strongly 
about  the  wide  compass  of  subjects  that  has 
been  provided  in  these  regulations  over  which 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  pro- 
vide the  flesh  to  this  statute.  Strangely 
enough,  I  might  say  that  a  statute  which  is 
proclaimed  by  some  in  this  House  as  a  great 
and  major  social  advance,  has  not  as  many 
sections  in  it  as  one  would  think  that  it 
would  deserve  in  implementing  what  is 
called  a  step  forward  in  the  realm  of  social 
legislation.  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
some  comments  on  the  individual  paragraphs 
of   this    section. 

In  regard  to  (a)  we  are  told  there  are  some 
200  carriers  in  the  province  that  provide 
contracts  of  the  nature  contemplated  by  this 
Act.  I  have  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  what 
the  grounds  may  be  whereby  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  would  recommend  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  that  any  one 
of  the  200  might  be  exempted  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  provide  coverage  under  this  Act. 
I  presume  that  it  refers  to  companies  already 
in  the  field.  One  would  not  think  that  it 
would  be  directed  at  insurance  carriers  who 
are  not  already  operating  in  this  field. 

In   regard    to    that   large    number   of   200 
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companies,  I  recall  in  my  submission  to  the 
select  committee  dealing  with  compensation 
for  persons  injured  on  our  highways,  I  said 
to  that  committee— and  I  was  not  shot  for 
having  said  it— that  there  are  too  many  insur- 
ance companies  operating  in  Ontario.  I  would 
say  tliat  200  companies  in  the  health  care 
field  has  implicit  in  it,  almost  without  further 
need  for  proof,  the  concept  that  that  multi- 
plicity must  be  inefficient.  When  you  dupli- 
cate administrative  staffs  and  all  the  capital 
overhead  that  is  required  to  run  an  insurance 
company,  it  strikes  me  that  merely  to  state 
that  there  are  200  serving  the  needs  of 
6,750,000  is  far  too  many. 

I  said  at  the  time  to  that  committee— and 
I  wish  to  repeat  it  here— in  regard  to  the 
number  of  companies  that  were  offering 
public  liability  and  property  damage  insur- 
ance in  the  auto  insurance  field,  that  what 
the  industry  needs  is  an  E.  P.  Taylor.  He,  or 
a  man  of  that  type,  would  be  just  the  man 
to  weed  out  some  of  the  inefficient  companies 
that  ha\'e  a  very  small  amount  of  premiiun 
income,  and  necessarily  a  small  amount  of 
risk,  and  consolidate  them  into  larger  and 
more  efficient  companies  if  the  health  care— 
as  seems  likely— of  our  people  is  going  to  be 
administered  by  private  interest  groups. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order.  I  have  very  great  respect  for 
my  hon.  friend,  but  I  think  we  are  going 
back  to  discussing,  not  only  the  clauses  of  the 
bill,  but  the  principles  of  the  bill.  All  of  these 
clauses  have  already  been  passed,  and  all 
we  are  seeking  is  the  right  to  make  regulations 
imder  those  clauses.  The  clauses  themselves 
have  been  passed. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right.  I  have  said  everything 
I  wanted  to  say  about  that  anyway,  so  I  will 
move   on. 

In  respect  of  the  amendment  proffered,  the 
deletion  of  paragraph  (b)  and  the  amendment 
moved  by  my  hon.  friend  adding  to  para- 
graph (m),  which  we  deal  with  next,  we 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly  that  it  is 
in  tlie  pTiblic  interest,  and  I  do  not  really  see 
win-  it  is  necessary  to  argue  this.  That  idea 
should  commend  itself  to  all  corners  of  the 
House,  that  before  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  subscription  rates  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  any  company,  or  to  any  group  of 
companies,  surely  they  should  show  the  gov- 
ernment that  their  financial  condition  is  such 
that  they  deserve  an  increase? 

You  will  note,  in  the  earlier  section  of  the 
bill,  that  a  degree  of  restraint  is  imposed 
upon  them.  I  have  said,  and  I  will  repeat  it, 
that  this  statute  seems  to  anticipate  that  they 


are  going  to  be  at  the  door  of  the  council 
very  frequently,  asking  for  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  subscription  rates. 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  a  long-time  supporter 
of  this  government,  besides  advocating  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  should 
take  his  hon.  Minister  of  Health  in  hand,  also 
makes  an  allegation  that  the  premiums  for  the 
high-risk  cases  are  going  to  be  from  $230  to 
$250  a  year.  And,  try  as  we  might,  neither 
this  party,  my  hon.  friends  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
nor  the  Toronto  Telegram,  which  has 
a  critical  editorial  today  in  the  afternoon 
edition,  can  find  out  from  the  hon.  Minister 
what  the  maximum  subscription  rates  are 
going  to  be.  He  has  not  denied  the  accuracy 
of  the  allegation  of  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
that  people  who  cannot  afford  it  are 
going  to  be  required  to  cough  up  $250  a 
year— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order.  It  is  completely  wrong  for 
the  hon.  member  to  befuddle  and  fool  the 
people  of  Ontario  by  saying  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  cough  up  $250.  No  such 
figure  has  been  stated,  and  I  have  given 
complete  and  total  reasons  why  we  have  not 
said  anything  about  a  maximum  premium; 
we  have  not  got  the  right  to  set  a  maximum 
premium.   That  is  provided  under  this  law. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  going  to  determine  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  not  say  any  such 
thing. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  you  mean. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  You  are  a  very  smart 
fellow,  being  able  to  read  my  mind. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Globe  and  Mail,  in  an 
editorial  in  today's  issue,  has  this  to  say 
referring   to    Premier   Robarts. 

He  can  be  expected  to  second-guess  his 
Minister  and  restore  the  confidence  in  the 
government's  motives  that  was  reflected 
after  the  Medicare  legislation  was  an- 
nounced. 

They  are  referring  directly  to  this  statement: 
Yet  their  costs  are  to  be  covered  by  a 
premium   of  $180.    For  high-risk   cases  in 
the  unsubsidized  group,  the  premiums  may 
climb  to  $230  or  $250  a  year. 

So  speaks  the  Globe  and  Mail,  and  to  this 
government  that  is  almost  like  saying,  "Thus 
saith   the   Lord." 

Will  the  hon.  Minister,  through  our 
friends  in  the  press  gallery,  assure  the  people 
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of  Ontario  that  the  Globe  and  Mail  figure, 
of  from  $230  to  $250  a  year,  is  totally 
inaccurate,  that  it  will  not  approach  that 
figure?  May  we  have  that  assurance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  assure  you,  sir,  and 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  that  the 
Globe  and  Mail  figures  are  just  as  irrespon- 
sible as  those  that  have  been  shouted  abroad 
by  the  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  not  mentioned  any  at 
all. 

There  goes  the  Globe  and  Mail.  Since  1937 
it  has  supported  this  government  and  now 
it  is  coming  back. 

That  does  not  detract  from  the  emphasis 
in  this  statute;  and  there  are  two  sections, 
which  refer  to  an  increase  in  maximum 
subscription  rates,  which  are  tied  in  with 
this  amendment  proffered  by  myself  and,  in 
all  fairness,  drafted  by  my  hon.  friend  from 
Woodbine.  We  think,  and  we  hope,  we  will 
find  the  same  degree  of  agreement  in  the 
press  tomorrow  as  we  got  in  regard  to  our 
assertions  of  yesterday.  We  say  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  government  to  require  these 
companies,  before  they  come  forward  and 
ask  the  maximum,  to  show  that  they  are 
entitled  to  it,  based  upon  their  financial 
experience  in  the  field  of  health  care. 

This  statute  is  based  on  private  carriers. 
Therefore,  an  eager  and  quick  eye  of  watch- 
fulness over  private  carriers  should  be  a 
prime  consideration  of  this  government.  Now 
I  leave  that;  we  hope  that  we  will  hear  from 
the  hon.  Minister  on  the  gist  of  this  amend- 
ment which  has  been  put  forward.  But  the 
longer  we  argue  this  thing  the  more  reluc- 
tant he  seems  to  be  to  give  us  the  answers 
we  seek;  and  I  might  say  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister also  demonstrates  a  high  degree  of 
arrogance  as  we  reach  the  end  of  the  debate. 

In  regard  to  paragraph  (i).  This  paragraph 
refers  to  the  prescription  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  notice,  referred  to  in  subsection  2 
of  section  19,  will  be  given.  Section  19  refers 
to  an  adjustment  of  its  subscription  rates 
under  subsection  1,  which  deals  with  an 
adjustment  not  more  than  once  in  any  12- 
month  period  in  respect  of  standard  contracts 
in  accordance  with  normal  business  practice, 
and  that  the  carrier  is  required  to  notify  his 
holders  of  such  adjustments.  I  wonder:  What 
is  the  necessity— and  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
to  tell  us— what  is  so  complex  about  that, 
that  it  is  a  matter  that  need  be  left  to  the 
regulation?  Surely  notification  by  the  insurer 
of  the  insured  is  a  fairly  simple  matter. 
What   is  the  necessity  of  making  it   all  the 


more  complicated  by  giving  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor the  power  to  make  regula- 
tions surrounding  the  form  of  that  notice? 

Then  again,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Act, 
why  is  not  the  figure  of  three  months'  notice 
adopted?  We  find  the  figure  of  three  months' 
notice  appearing  in  respect  of  other  notices. 
Indeed,  when  a  company  is  going  out  of 
business  under  section  21,  it  is  stipulated 
that  60  days'  notice  be  given  of  the  cancel- 
lation of  its  business.  But  I  am  really  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  the  content  of  the 
notice,  and  its  form  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  notice  must  encompass,  is  left  as  a 
matter  to  be  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

In  regard  to  (j),  the  hon.  Minister  told  us, 
with  some  emphasis— and  he  got  into  high 
dudgeon  about  this— he  puffed  himself  up 
and  said  that  the  government  is  not  going 
to  tell  the  medical  profession  how  to  practise 
medicine.  I  suppose  that  is  all  right.  In 
fact,  we  all  know  that  is  a  bit  of  window- 
dressing,  because  as  soon  as  the  bureaucracy 
starts  to  operate  in  this  deal,  they  will  be 
telling  the  medical  profession  a  good  deal 
that  the  medical  profession  had  not  thought 
they  would  be  telling  them.  But,  having  said 
that,  where  does  the  government,  to  be 
consistent,  become  an  expert  on  what  is  a 
"certified  specialist"  and  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "referral"?  Surely  those  are 
medical  terms,  and  only  the  medical  people 
are  qualified  to  determine  what  the  term 
"certified  specialist"  is  going  to  mean. 

Of  course,  the  reply  of  the  hon.  Minister, 
who  is  now  in  a  phase  of  inconsistency  with 
his  earlier  statement,  is  going  to  be— if  I  may 
anticipate  it,  he  will  say,  "We  will  ask  the 
doctors  to  advise  us  on  the  meaning  of  those 
terms." 

Paragraph  (k)  we  are  unalterably  opposed 
to.  We  do  not  even  agree,  in  this  party,  that 
the  limitations  which  are  set  out  in  schedule 
A  ought  to  be  included— annual  health  exam- 
inations, well-baby  care,  and  psychotherapy. 
We  would  not  refer  to  those  at  all  in  the 
standard  medical  services  insurance  contract, 
but  would  treat  those  as  purely  services  on  a 
physician-patient  basis.  I  do  not  need  to 
elaborate  why  that  is  so,  because  it  becomes 
apparent  to  all  hon.  members  that  annual 
health  examinations  are  a  matter  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  care  of  one's  health.  I  need 
only  protest  that  I  have  said,  time  and  time 
again,  that  the  one  thing  this  country  needs 
is  healthy  babies. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  we  have  not 
fulfilled  the  destiny  of  this  country,  in  the 
words  of  Laurier,  that  the  20th  century 
belongs    to    Canada,    because    we   only   have 
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some  20  million  people  inhabiting  the  three 
million  scjuare  miles  of  this  country,  in  this, 
the  seventh,  decade  of  this  century.  Psycho- 
therapy, we  have  said,  is  one  that  is  an 
ordinary— when  mental  illness  strikes  at 
us  so  deeply  as  it  does,  psychotherapy  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  included  in  any  intelligent 
contract  for  medical  care. 

But  most  of  all  we  do  not  wish  to  give  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  any  further 
power  to  deal  with  limitations  and  that  is 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment.  We  do  not 
want  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  putting  more  exceptions  in,  or 
circumscribing  the  already  limited  area  of 
care  that  the  patient  can  now  get  under  these 
contracts  from  his  physician.  Remember  that 
I  say  that,  sir,  in  the  context  that  we  in  this 
party  have  stood  from  the  very  beginning 
for  a  comprehensive  programme  of  medical 
care. 

So,  sir,  having  said  that,  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  fight  and  it  has  been  a  good  fight. 
This  bill  has  had  a  very  studied  attitude 
demonstrated  to  it  by  this  House,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  take  all  the  credit  for  the  Opposi- 
tion, other  hon.  members  from  other  parts  of 
the  House  have  made  their  comment.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  Opposition  that  has  got  the 
notice  in  the  press  for  its  attitude  towards 
this  bill.  Let  me  just  say  in  closing,  and  I 
expect  this  may  be  near  the  last  word  that  I 
will  say  on  the  thing,  that  our  attitude  is  in 
no  way  changed. 

This  is  going  to  pass.  The  hon.  Minister 
talks  in  terms  of  the  woolly  and  ethereal  that 
he  would  not  presume  that  the  Legislature 
is  going  to  pass  it.  He  knew  when  he  came 
in  here  that  this  bill  was  going  to  pass.  At 
the  start  he  demonstrated  an  absolutely  in- 
flexible attitude,  that  lie  would  not  change  a 
comma,  he  would  not  change  a  semi-colon,  in 
the  bill.  But  his  position  grew  more  and  more 
imtenable,  and  finally  he  had  to  give  in  to 
some  amendment;  and  he  is  in  further 
trouble,  bearing  in  mind  the  attitude  of  the 
popular  press  toward  him.  But  it  is  the  best 
we  can  do  if  the  government,  through  its 
majority,  intends  to  adopt  for  our  people 
this  form  of  health  care  plan.  I  merely  say 
on  l)rlialf  of  this  party  that  we  shall  continue 
the  struggle  for  a  government  operated, 
therefore  cheaper,  more  efficient  health  care 
plan;  a  Tuiixersal  and  comprehensive  system 
of  health  care  for  the  people  of  Ontario. 
Thank  you,  sir. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Th 


inbcr  for  York\icw. 


Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 


something  with  respect  to  the  statement 
which  the  hon.  Attorney  General  made  a  few 
minutes  ago.  The  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  an  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  carriers  prior  to  granting  of 
increases  and  if  there  would  be  some  regular 
scrutiny  of  these  statements.  The  hon. 
Attorney  General  indicated  that  such  financial 
statements  must  be  filed,  and  so  they  are  in 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  appropriate  section  of  that  department. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health:  Are  those  statements 
available  to  the  Minister  of  Health  or  to  his 
department  for  this  kind  of  scrutiny? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  afraid  I  would 
have  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney  General  that. 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  is  per- 
missible in  his  department.  I  do  not  know 
if  these  statements  are  public  property  or  not. 
I  really  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  would 
almost  make  a  mockery  of  what  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  has  said.  If  these  are  not 
available,  then  it  does  not  do  the  job  which 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  inferred  it  was 
going  to  do.  If  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
has  not  these  statements  available  for 
scrutiny,  he  cannot  relate  them  to  the  prices 
that  are  going  to  be  charged  for  the  standard 
contracts. 

I  think  this  is  a  vital  question  that  ought 
to  be  established  here  today.  More  and  more 
I  am  getting  the  impression  that  this  debate 
is  being  run  on  the  old  principles,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  game  we  used  to  play  when  we 
were  smaller,  blind  man's  bluff.  What  the 
hon.  Minister  is  asking  the  Opposition  to  do 
is  to  debate  blindfold;  to  examine  this  bill 
and  to  pass  it  and  to  make  it  law  with  blind- 
folds over  our  eyes. 

We  do  not  know  even  this  fundamental 
thing.  We  do  not  know  what  the  rates  are 
going  to  be.  We  do  not  know  what  this  plan 
is  going  to  cost  the  people  of  Ontario.  We  do 
not  know  what  many  of  the  conditions  are 
going  to  be;  they  are  going  to  be  laid  down 
in  regulations.  We  do  not  even  know  at  the 
present  time  what  a  standard  contract  really 
is  going  to  cost  the  people;  evidently  even 
there  tlie  regulations  provide  for  certain 
limitations  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  democracy.  We 
should  be  able  to  examine  the  cost  of  this  to 
the  province,  the  cost  of  this  plan  to  the 
people. 

In  addition  to  asking  us  to  examine  it  and 
vote  blindfold,  evidently  the  plan  is  going  to 
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run  blind;  because  unless  this  scrutiny  is 
available  there  is  no  standard  by  which  the 
government  itself  can  judge  whether  or  not 
the  rates  are  adequate,  whether  they  are 
proper,  whether  the  insurance  companies  are 
in  fact  gouging  the  public;  or  whether  they 
are  making  only  a  legitimate  profit  out  of  the 
rates  that  are  being  charged. 

So  I  do  not  think  this  House  should  be 
asked,  in  the  first  place  to  vote  bhndfolded; 
and  in  the  second  place  to  put  our  stamp  of 
approval  on  a  plan  which  is  going  to  run 
blind  after  it  is  established. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
know  the  hero  worship  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  had  for  Mr.  Bennett,  although  it  is 
not  the  same  Mr.  Bennett  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  the  approach  that 
was  taken  by  the  Premier  of  British  Columbia. 
May  I  say,  sir,  that  his  plan  is  going  to  come 
in  on  September  1,  and  yet  he  introduced  in 
a  very  democratic  way  for  the  consideration 
of  the  people  of  British  Columbia  and  for  the 
Legislature,  a  very  clear  definite  statement 
about  the  premiums. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  think  that  "wacky" 
Bennett  is  democratic,  then  watch  out,  for  he 
can  be  just  about  as  undemocratic  as  possible, 
Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  agree  very  much 
with  that.  There  have  been  situations  when 
we  have  felt  that  we  have  been  blessed  in 
this  House  with  perhaps  a  more  democratic 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but 
here  is  the  situation  where  B.C.  has  let  the 
sun  shine  on  and  the  light  into  what  they 
are  going  to  propose.  They  have  suggested 
that  the  premiums  under  the  scheme  which 
they  are  proposing  will  range  from  $30  a  year 
for  a  single  person  with  no  taxable  income, 
to  a  maximum  of  $150  for  families  with  tax- 
able incomes  of  more  than  $1,000. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  will  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  the  coverage  which  they 
are  proposing  in  B.C.  Coverage  under  the 
plan  includes  medical,  surgical,  osteopathic. 
X-ray,   anaesthetic— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  this  not  out  of 
order? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Not  at  all,  I  am  talking 
under  (k),  laboratory,  therapeutic,  maternity, 
psychiatric  services,  special  nursing  psycho- 
therapeutic, orthopaedic— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Ask  Dr.  Sopha,  he  can  pronounce 
those   words. 


Mr.  Thompson:  I  agree,  because  they  are 
of  Latin  derivation  and  I  have  not  taken 
Latin  for  a  while.  Naturopaths  and  chiro- 
practic services— let  me  emphasize  that— are 
included  up  to  limits  of  between  $25  and 
$100  a  year. 

Now,  sir,  the  hon.  Minister  has  stood  up 
when  the  Globe  and  Mail  editorial  was  men- 
tioned indicating  it  could  amount  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  and  he  said  this  was  irresponsible. 
Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  Am  I  being 
irresponsible  when  I  say  that  the  premiums 
at  the  maximum  might  be  $300,  is  that  an 
irresponsible   statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Of  course  it  is,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.   Thompson:    Fine! 

Let  me  say  therefore  I  am  assuming  when 
the  hon.  Minister  says  it  is  irresponsible  that 
it  would  not  be  as  high  as  that.  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  as 
I  say,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  clause  under  discussion. 

Mr.   Thompson:   It  most  certainly  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  stated  to  you, 
sir,  and  through  you  to  the  House,  that  I 
have  not  the  authority  under  this  Act,  until 
it  is  passed,  to  set  a  maximum  premium.  The 
maximum  premium  will  be  decided  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  medical  services  in- 
surance council  and  until  this  Act  becomes 
law,  we  cannot  even  set  up  that  council.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  $300  is  a  ridiculous 
maximum  premium. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Fine!  At  least  we  have  an 
assurance  that  the  people  will  not  be  gouged 
to  the  extent  of  $300. 

Now,  let  us  have  another  try  in  the  bingo 
game.  What  about  $200? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am— 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  assure  the  hon.  Minister 
that  this  is  the  very  point  that  people  are. 
most  interested  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  a  question-and-answer  period.  It  is  based 
completely  on  conjecture. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  based  on  conjecture, 
but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  hon. 
Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
you  please  rule  that  I  have  already  stated 
to  you,  sir,  the  facts  as  they  apply  to  this 
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bill.  I  have  stated  the  premium  structure  on 
which  will  be  based  the  government-operated 
proposal.  I  might  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that,  in  Ontario  under  our  plan,  those 
in  need  of  assistance  will  do  better  than  Mr. 
Bennett's  plan,  because  one  in  receipt  of  a 
taxable  income  of  up  to  $1,060  will  only  be 
called  upon  to  pay  $150. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  not  talking  about 
this. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  say,  sir,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  will  not  tell  us  what  the  premiums 
are,  or  suggest  it  is  less  than  $200  or  will  be 
$200  or  $250,  perhaps  I  am  going  to  be 
included  among  the  people  who  need  as- 
sistance to  pay  your  premium  if  we  have  no 
idea  what  the  maximum  is  going  to  be.  I 
would   suggest  to  you— 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  This  whole 
thing   is   completely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  whole  crux  of  the  thing 
is  a  pig  in  a  poke.  We  have  no  idea  what  we 
are  passing  on.  The  thing  that  concerns  the 
people  of  Ontario  is  their  pocketbook.  To 
make  this  available  to  them— witJi  all  respect 
that  is  the  term,  this  would  be  available  to 
the  people  of  Ontario,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Act.  Yet  we  do  not  know  if  it  will  be 
ayiiilable  because  the  hon.  Minister  refuses 
to  tell  us  what  the  premium  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I, am  not  ruling  you  out 
of  order  because  under  section  8  you  are 
perfectly  in  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  the  term  "financial  irrespon- 
sibility" has  been  applied  to  the  hon.  Minister 
and  the  government  in  this  Act.  Now  that 
we  get  some  clarification,  and  I  emphasize 
only  "some"  clarification  as  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's limited  capacity  under  this  bill— even 
worse,  his  limited  interest  in  finding  out 
what  the  financial  position  might  be  with 
regard  to  the  insurance  companies— I  would 
say  that  the  financial  irresponsibility  of  this 
government  becomes  even  more  underlined. 
We  have  a  bill  in  which  the  hon.  Minister 
has  said  emphatically  that  he  is  going  to 
have  no  exercise  or  control  over  the  schedule 
of  fees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Cliairman,  if  the 
lion,  member  had  waited  for  me  to  answer 
his  previous  (jnestions,  I  have  the  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  just  let  me  go 
ahead  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  listen. 
Certainly   pulling   keth   would   be   very   easy 


in  comparison  to  getting  some  information 
from  this  hon.  Minister.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
has  no  control  at  all  over  fees  that  are  going 
to  be  charged.  Indeed,  as  of  two  years  after 
the  bill  has  come  into  effect,  the  OMA  is 
going  to  have  carte  blanche  to  raise  their 
fees  as  they  please,  when  they  please,  to  any 
level  they  please. 

Mr.  Reilly:  No,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  they  will.  And  the 
hon.  Minister  then  says  that  since  he  has 
certain  maximums  and  the  pot  in  effect  will 
become  empty,  that  through  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  on  the  OMA 
he  will  put  adequate  pressure  on  them.  Like 
fun  he  will  put  pressure  on  them.  He  should 
have  control  in  a  real  sense. 

But  even  worse,  tlie  hon.  Minister  has  not 
control  over  the  charges  that  are  going  to 
be  made,  there  is  going  to  be  no  opportu- 
nity   to    bargain. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
speaker  that  I  have  permitted  a  great  deal 
of  latitude. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right,  we  will  come 
right  back.  I  was  just  trying  to  bring  the 
two  points  together  which  I  think  document 
the  financial  irresponsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  now  have  a  new  subsection  (m) 
put  in  here,  in  this  amendment,  which  is 
going  to  give  somebody,  and  presumably  this 
hon.  Minister,  because  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  can  get  it  from  the  director  of 
insurance— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  he  does  know  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  just  what  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  if  given  a  chance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  he  can  get  it 
from  the  director  of  insurance,  I  hope  he 
does  more  with  it  in  terms  of  controlling  it 
than  the  director  of  insurance  has,  because, 
(juite  frankly,  the  important  thing  is  that 
you  had  access  to  the  information.  The 
director  of  insurance  has  had  access  to  the 
information  for  years,  but  he  does  nothing 
about  it,  he  just  rubber  stamps  any  increase 
in  fees.  And  I  presume  if  this  government 
is  going  to  continue  to  act  that  way,  once 
again  it  is  just  going  to  nibber  stamp, 
whether  it  is  getting  the  information  from 
the  superintendent  of  insurance,  or  whether 
it  is  coming  directly  to  the  hon.  Minister 
himself. 

But    we    certainly    should    have    it,    with 
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power  to  act.  Otherwise  you  have  no  control 
at  the  carrier  level,  you  have  no  control  at  the 
schedule  of  fee  level  fixed  by  the  OMA— so 
you  have  no  control  at  all. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wells  (Scarborough  North):  May 
I  say  one  thing  that  I  do  not  think  should 
be  let  slip  by  in  regard  to  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition?  He  read 
a  press  clipping  which  purported  to  show 
that  the  Premier  of  British  Columbia  an- 
nounced the  fees  to  the  British  Columbia 
Legislature,  which  I  believe,  in  effect,  was 
made  this  week,  whereas  the  British  Colum- 
bia medical  health  insurance  bill  was  passed 
through  their  Legislature  a  good  six  weeks 
ago.  At  that  time  there  was  no  mention  in 
that  Legislature  what  the  fee  schedule  would 
be.  And  the  same  questions  and  answers 
were  given  as  were  given  by  our  hon. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
have  the  information  that  the  superintendent 
of  insurance  assures  us  that  the  records  re- 
ferred to  as  being  required  by  him  of  the 
insurance  carriers  will  be  available  to  us, 
so  that  we  will  know  their  financial  status,  we 
will  know  their  rates,  we  will  know  their 
profit  levels,  we  will  know  all  about  them  in 
a  financial  way. 

Now,  very  briefly,  all  through  this  discus- 
sion and  in  the  amendment,  is  inherent  the 
belief  of  the  Opposition,  which  actually  has 
become,  over  the  past  several  days,  a  path- 
ological obsession,  that  everything  they  can 
see  in  this  legislation  is  evil  and  sinister. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  of  this  government, 
the  record  of  all  governments  of  this  prov- 
ince, all  down  through  our  history,  shows 
differently  than  that.  There  are  some  times 
when  certain  governments  have  not  acted 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  public  or  as 
some  of  you  may  have  thought  they  should. 
But,  by  and  large,  government  in  this  prov- 
ince has  been  good.  These  regulations  are 
not  to  give  us  the  power  to  downgrade  or  to 
cut  down  the  benefits.  Have  my  hon.  friends 
realized  that  we  need  those  regulations  just 
as  much  to  expand  the  benefits,  to  give  the 
people  more  if  we  possibly  can?  This  is 
the  tendency  of  government. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Regulations  under  clause  (a) 
could  not  possibly  be  made  in  order  to 
expand  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
you  kindly  tell  that  empty  barrel  to  keep 
quiet  for  a  few  moments? 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  hon.  Minister  with- 
draw that  statement. 

An  hon.  member:  How  do  you  know  he  is 
referring  to  you? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.    Bryden:    Well,   what   is   your   ruling, 

sir? 

Mr.  Chairman:  How  do  we  know  he  was 
referring  to  you? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Sir,  it  is  quite  obvious. 
Personally  I  do  not  care  about  it,  knowing 
the  source  from  which  it  has  come,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  dignity  of  the  House  the 
hon.  Minister  should  withdraw  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
assured  that  the  hon.  member  is  not  an 
empty  barrel,  so  I  withdraw  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  sir,  that  is  a  conditional 
withdrawal.  He  has  no  respect  for  the  House 
rules.  He  should  make  the  withdrawal  un- 
conditionally, and  I  ask  that  you  so  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  withdrew  the 
remarks. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  prefaced  his  withdrawal 
by  repeating  the  accusation.  I  suggest  he  is 
required  under  the  rules  to  withdraw  uncon- 
ditionally with  no  other  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  statement  that  the  hon.  member 
is   an   empty  barrel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  again  that  it  is 
very  obvious  that  those  in  opposition  to  this 
bill  can  only  see  as  evil  and  sinister  the 
request  of  the  government.  This  is  not  unusual 
legislation.  I  can  go  through  many,  many  of 
our  statutes  and  find  authority  and  power 
vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
to  provide  regulations,  and  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with,  and  have  some  sympathy  for,  my 
hon.  friend  from  Sudbury,  that  Lord  Ewart's 
book  has  a  good  deal  of  validity.  Many  of  us 
do  not  care  for  government  by  regulation, 
but  it  does  seem  to  be  a  trend  of  our  times, 
and  I  think  it  is  involved  in,  and  bound  up  in, 
the  complexity  of  government  with  our  in- 
creasingly expanding  society  and  our  chang- 
ing society. 
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But  again,  I  repeat,  that  these  regulations 
are  just  as  essential  to  us  who  will  administer 
the  Aet  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  For  in- 
stanee,  the  amendment  to  delete  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Under  section  5  (d),  we 
liave  already  been  given  the  power  to  put 
before  the  council  any  other  matters  relating 
to  this  Act.  This  regulation  can  be  a  safeguard. 

Any  other  matters  are  very  wide  sweeping 
things  and  we  can  spell  these  matters  out  in 
regulation.  This  is  what  we  would  hope  to  do. 
Then,  prescribing  limitations  in  (k),  we  have 
set  down  and  put  before  the  House  that  there 
are  certain  limitations,  and  now  we  want  to 
prescribe  them  to  see  at  least  that  the  limita- 
tions we  have  in  mind  will  be  observed  and 
again,  if  possible,  that  they  may  be  deleted, 
as  time  and  experience  might  dictate— as  I 
have  said  time  and  time  again  in  this  bill. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  the  proposed  new 
subparagraph  (m)  is  no  longer  necessary  be- 
cause it  is  already  embodied  both  in  The 
Insurance  Act  and  The  Prepaid  Hospital  and 
Medical  Services  Act.  The  filing  of  this  in- 
formation, spoken  of  by  my  hon.  friends 
opposite,  is  already  made  mandatory  by  law; 
and  the  information  is  available  and  will  be 
made  available  to  us  through  The  Department 
of  Insurance. 

"Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  I  notice  that  it  is  now  nine  minutes 
past  one,  and  I  understand  that  we  were 
sitting  on  Fridays  uhder  a  motion  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  we  sit  from  10.30 
a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  motion  is  that  we  sit  at 
10.30;  it  does  not  say  anything  about  one 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  On  that  basis,  I  stand  cor- 
rected; but  I  am  sure  that  the  reason  for  this 
morning  session  on  Friday  was  originated  to 
provide  for  hon.  members  to  get  away  on 
Friday.  That  being  the  rule,  others  have  made 
arrangements  for  home  business  in  the  after- 
noon and  I  suggest  that  the  chair  should 
recognize  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  thinking:  We  are 
almost  through  this  section.  When  we  come 
back  on  Monday  we  luay  have  forgotten 
wliat  lias  been  said,  and  the  whole  thing 
would  have  to  be  gone  over  again.  I  think 
w(-  should  fitush  off  this  section. 

Mr.  Sopha:   It  has  been  a  long  week. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  we  have  to  do  is  put  it 
to  a  vote  right  away. 

Interjections  from  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 

Sopha's  amendment- 
Mr.  Sopha:  No,  no,  no!  It  is  not  going  to  be 

carried  yet. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  on 
the  amendment,  and  the  additional  clause 
that  was  suggested,  clause  (m)— respecting 
the  provision  of  prescribing  the  form  and 
content  of  the  financial  statements  and  other 
documents  which  would  be  made  available 
by  the  corporation  for  each  licensed  carrier 
to  the  medical  council  when  recommendations 
were  made  by  the  corporation  as  to  the  bene- 
fits under  the  contracts  and  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum subscription  rates— the  hon.  Minister 
missed,  again,  the  whole  of  the  point.  It  is 
not  some  subtle  legal  point  that  requires  a 
decision  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General  or 
by  the  superintendent  of  insurance  at  all, 
sir.  The  question  is  not  answered,  and 
it  is  not  provided  anywhere,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  council— and  the  council  is  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  public  will  have 
some  say,  small  as  it  may  be— says  how  this 
scheme  will  operate  and  how  it  will  function. 
It  is  not  simply  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  have 
available  to  him  the  statements  of  the  in- 
surance carriers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order.  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
did  not  recognize  my  meaning.  I  stated,  I 
believe,  that  the  financial  statements  and 
accounts  will  be  available  to  the  council.  I 
have  been  assured  of  this. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  again,  as  we  have  suggested  on  other 
occasions:  Let  tis  say  so  in  the  statute  so 
that  there  will  be  no  question  whatsover  that 
the  body,  on  which  there  is  going  to  be  public 
representation,  will  have  the  power  and  the 
authority  and  the  ability  to  make  some  reason- 
ably intelligent  assessment  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  changes  in  the  benefits  or 
changes  in  the  subscription  rates.  The  only 
way  that  this  can  be  done  is  if  there  is  a 
power  in  the  bill  which  will,  during  the  course 
of  the  experience  of  the  medical  council  in 
determining  these  questions,  permit  them  to 
establish  some  method  of  uniform  reporting  so 
that  adequate  comparisons  can  be  made  of 
the  figures  which  are  supplied  to  the  council. 

Anyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  financial 
statements  knows,  very  well,  that  if  you  have 
one  phase  of  a  business— and  for  the  licence 
carriers  this  is  going  to  be  one  phase  of  their 
business— unless  there  are  special  rules  and 
special  requirements,  there  is  no  way  in  which 
you  can  separate  out  the  financial  status  of 
that  particular  phase  of  their  business  in  order 
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that  it  may  be  compared  with  similar  business 
being  carried  on  by  the  other  types  of  carriers. 

By  providing  financial  statements,  and  mak- 
ing this  provision  for  the  provision  of  financial 
information  and  other  statements  that  the 
council  may  require,  the  council,  over  a 
period  of  time,  would  be  able  to  build  up 
publicly,  and  make  available  to  the  public, 
the  kind  of  comparative  information  which 
could  determine  whether  or  not  the  profit 
features  inherent  in  the  scheme,  so  far  as 
certain  of  the  licensed  carriers  are  concerned, 
are  causing  an  undue  maximum  price  to  be 
charged  for  the  medical  care  to  be  provided 
under  this  Act. 

It  seems  eminently  sensible  that  the 
corporation,  when  it  provides  recommenda- 
tions, should,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the 
kind  of  supporting  information  with  which  a 
representative  body  —  and  the  only  repre- 
sentative body  in  the  whole  of  this  mechanism 
—can  make  an  informed,  intelligent,  public 
decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  power  is  already 
in  the  Act  in  section  4,  subsection  14. 

The  corporation  shall  furnish  the  Medical 
Carriers  Incorporated— 

the     representatives     of     all     the     insurance 

carriers: 

—shall  furnish  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  its  members,  of  its  board  of 
directors,  to  the  council  and,  in  addition, 
such  reports  and  information  as  the  council 
may  require  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Which  council  is  referred  to 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  medical  services 
insurance  council,  the  council  to  which  my 
hon.  friend  from  Riverdale  referred. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Where  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  On  page  6,  section  4, 
subsection  14. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sopha's 
amendment- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask 
your  clarification?  If  this  section  is  voted  on, 
we  have  a  number  of  questions  under 
schedule  A,  and  we  would  like  to  feel  that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  can  tell  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  the  schedule  must  be  called 
separately  before  the  bill  can  be  reported. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  final 
comment  in  response  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
little   speech   about   the   trend   of  the  times. 


This  government  has  been  in  power  for  22 
years  and  it  has  never  taken  any  steps  yet 
to  civilize  the  administrative  process;  by  that 
I  mean  to  do  something  about  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  administrative  procedure 
code.  In  regard  to  regulations- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  have  you  been?  Where 
have  you  been? 

When  we  pass  a  statute  of  this  government, 
the  statute  normally  goes  to  the  committee  of 
the  House  where  members  of  the  public  have 
an  opportunity  to  come  and  make  repre- 
sentations about  the  statute.  Not  so  with  the 
regulations.  The  regulations  are  passed  in 
secrecy  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
interested  people  to  come  forward  and  have 
their  views  made  known,  to  those  responsible, 
of  what  they  feel  should  be  in  the  regula- 
tions. They  are  a  fait  accompli,  and  you  can- 
not get  a  regulation  altered  because  it  is 
passed,  and  the  seal  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  put  on  it,  and  that 
is  it. 

I  went,  as  a  private  member  of  this 
Legislature— and  I  know  of  no  other  who 
went  as  a  private  member  —  before  the 
McRuer  commission,  and  I  advocated  to  him 
that  we  should  require  publication  of  -the 
regulations  first,  before  they  are  enacted,  in 
the  Ontario  Gazette— yes  and  have  a  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  them— to  allow  people  to 
come  forward  and  have  their  views  made 
known  of  how  they  feel  the  regulations 
should  be  drawn. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Most 
improper. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  You  have  made 
your  point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  most  improper?  To 
do  what? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  It  is  most  improper 
for  a  member  to  go  before  a  Royal  com- 
mission. You  should  make  your  speeches  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  For  goodness  sake,  it  does  not 
deserve  an  answer. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  going  to  give 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  not  give  one.  I  always 
thought  my  alumnus  from  St.  George  had 
some  sense. 

The  hon.  Minister  plans,  he  says— and  he 
says  we  should  recognize  all  the  problems 
inherent  in  government  by  regulation,  but  it 
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appears  to  be  the  trend  of  the  times— though 
it  is  bad,  to  continue  the  inequities  of  the 
evils  that  exist.  Well,  that  is  a  fair  com- 
mentary on  the  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  You  are  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  we  out  of  order,  you  and 
I?    I  have  made  my  point. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Globe  and 
Mail  stated  editorially  and  I  quote: 

The  response  of  one  government 
supporter  to  one  of  the  Opposition  protests 
indicated  the  critics  were  cutting  close  to 
the  bone. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  statement  made  by 
the  hon.  Minister  a  few  minutes  ago  indi- 
cated the  same  thing  about  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sopha's 
amendment,  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sopha's  amendment, 
please  rise. 

All  opposed  to  Mr.  Sopha's  amendment, 
please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  21,  the  "nays,"  42. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  is  lost  and 
the  section  is  included  in  the  bill. 

Section  28  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  29  be— 


Mr.    Bryden:     Mr.    Chairman,    I    thought 

there  was  an  understanding- 
Mr.      Chairman:      All      right!       We      just 

wondered  if  you  wanted  to  go  on  and  finish 

those  or  not,  because  I  will  tell  you  we  could 

not  go  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  nothing  to 
sections  29  or  30,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  wait  and  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report 
certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  progress 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  there  will  be  a  night 
session,  as  previously  announced,  and  we  will 
proceed  with  this  bill.  There  will  be  esti- 
mates also.  The  hon.  members  should  be 
prepared  for  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Health  and  The  Department  of  Mines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.25  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  in  the  Speaker's  gal- 
lery, young  farmers'  club  delegates  from 
Northern  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Eng- 
land and  a  junior  farmer  delegate  from  New 
South  Wales,  Australia. 

We  also  welcome  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Robinson 
school  junior  Hy-Y,  Toledo,  Ohio;  in  the 
west  gallery,  St.  Peter's  separate  school, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Aideen  Nicholson  as 
administrator  of  adult  female  institutions  in 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions. 

This  appointment,  which  became  effective 
on  June  11,  1965,  is  a  result  of  the  depart- 
ment's previously  reported  plans  to  effect 
certain  further  administrative   reorganization. 

Miss  Nicholson  is  a  young  woman  of  ex- 
ceptional capabilities  and  qualifications.  She 
is  an  associate  of  the  association  of  psychi- 
atric social  workers  (AAPSW),  a  designation 
originating  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
universally  respected  by  members  of  her 
profession.  Her  academic  achievements  in- 
clude a  diploma  in  social  science  from  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  and  a  certificate  in  mental 
health  from  the  London  school  of  economics. 

Since  1957,  when  Miss  Nicholson  came  to 
this  country  from  England,  she  has  been 
engaged  at  both  the  Toronto  psychiatric 
hospital  and  then  at  the  hospital  for  sick 
children  as  a  psychiatric  social  worker  and 
has  provided  psychotherapeutic  services  to 
parents  and  children. 
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She  has  had  several  years  of  experience 
with  the  forensic  clinic  of  Toronto  psychiatric 
hospital,  where  her  services  were  directed  to 
persons  referred  to  her  by  the  courts  and  to 
whom  she  provided  both  group  and  indivi- 
dual psychotherapy.  Miss  Nicholson  is  also 
a  field  work  instructor  to  second-year  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Toronto's  school 
of  social  work. 

This  appointment  carries  with  it  the 
responsibility  for  planning  and  administering 
the  department's  programme  in  the  adult 
female  field,  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
department's  other  administrators  the  overall 
co-ordination  of  policy,  procedures  and  pro- 
grammes within  the  department.  This  will 
be  especially  valuable  in  correlating  treat- 
ment methods  and  facilities  relating  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  juvenile  and  the  adult 
female  offender. 

We  are  most  pleased  to  have  secured  the 
services  of  so  highly  qualified  a  person  as 
Miss  Nicholson  and  I  am  confident  that  her 
professional  skill  and  administrative  abilities 
will  reflect  in  substantial  benefits  not  only 
to  female  offenders  in  this  province,  but  to 
the  field  of  penology  in  general. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  annual  report  for  1963  of  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  announce  a  new  programme  dealing  with 
the  management  of  Ontario  water  resources  > 
which  I  feel  will  be  of  widespread  interest 
throughout  the  province. 

The  new  programme  deals  specifically  with 
the  maintenance  of  water  control  dams.  At 
the  present  time  the  provincial  government 
pays  75  per  cent  of  the  capital  cost  of  con- 
struction of  small  water  supply  reservoirs, 
while  in  the  case  of  larger  reservoirs  the 
federal  government  shares  this  portion  of  the 
cost  equally  with  the  province. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  local  authority 
has  been  required  to  assume  the  full  cost  of 
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maintenance  of  these  dams.  The  government 
recognizes  the  xery  important  work  in  water 
resource  development  being  carried  on  by 
the  conservation  authorities  and  other  local 
bodies.  It  is  also  recognized  that  proper 
maintenance  and  staffing  are  required  to  en- 
sure reliable  operation  of  water  control  dams 
at  all  times. 

Therefore,  effective  immediately,  the  gov- 
ernment will  make  a  grant  of  75  per  cent  of 
the  annual  cost  of  operating  and  of  major 
repair  items,  together  with  the  contribution 
of  $1,000  per  dam  towards  operators'  salaries. 
There  are  53  dams  in  the  province  which  will 
be  eligible  for  grants,  including  the  three 
dams  constructed  on  the  Grand  River  and  its 
tributaries  by  the  Grand  River  commission. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  programme  will 
cost  tlie  province  approximately  $85,000  in 
the  remaining  portion  of  1965,  and  that  the 
annual  expenditure  will  increase  to  $200,000 
over  the  next  ten  years  as  new  reservoirs  and 
flood  control  works  are  constructed. 

As  a  further  aid  to  local  authorities,  de- 
partment engineers  will  carry  out  annual 
inspections  of  water  control  constructions. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
two  questions  I  wish  to  address  to  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  of  which 
notice  has  been  given. 

The  first  one  is  this:  Would  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  concur  with  the  statement 
made  by  Chief  Constable  Robert  McCarron 
of  Guelph,  who  appealed  on  Thursday  last 
for  enlightened  information  on  emergency 
measures  co-ordination  while  speaking  to 
members  of  the  provincial  emergency 
measures  branch,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  association  of  chiefs  of  police? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  chief  says,  as  he  has  been 
reported  as  saying,  that  he  does  not  know 
what  to  do  about  emergency  measures- 
Mr.  Singer:  He  had  some  stronger  words 
than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  hardly  in  a  position 
to  disagree  with  him,  and  tell  him  what  he 
does  know,  but  I  can  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  House:  the  city  of  Guelph  and  the 
county  of  Wellington  emergency  measures 
committee  issued  an  approved  planning  guide 
to  the  city  of  Guelph  police  department  over 
two  years  ago,  describing  the  areas  of  plan- 
ning required  in  this  city,  and  the  county 
and  the  city  of  Guelph  has  developed  traffic 
plans  for  emergency,  complete  with  dispersal 


route  maps  for  control.  It  appears,  from  my 
study  of  the  situation,  that  a  good  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  in  that  particular  locality. 
However,  I  am  prepared  to  have  an  official 
of  my  department  visit  Chief  McCarron  and 
ascertain  in  which  areas  we  can  help  him. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  which  is  on  the  order 
paper,  The  Emergency  Measures  Act,  was 
designed  for  a  further  activity  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  whole 
emergency  measures  situation.  There  are  some 
areas  which,  I  must  frankly  admit,  have  been 
hazy  and  quite  unclear;  and  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  as  the  hon.  members  who  have  read 
it  will  know,  is  to  disseminate  information,  to 
co-ordinate  services  with  municipalities  and 
with  government  departments,  and  to  make 
The  Emergency  Measures  Act  really  effective. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  there  have  been  some 
areas  where  municipal  chiefs  have  had  some 
difficulty  knowing  from  whom  they  took 
direction.  But  the  bill,  I  believe,  will  go  a 
long  step  toward  clearing  that  situation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  hon.  Attorney  General's  faith  is  well 
placed,  because  when  the  chief  can  say 
neither  he  nor  a  single  man  on  his  force 
knows  what  to  do,  something  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  second  question  is  this: 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  inform  the  House  if 
lack  of  police  personnel  is  seriously  impairing 
the  quality  of  law  enforcement  in  northern 
Ontario  communities  and,  if  so,  what  is  being 
done  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  this  question 
stems,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  statement  made 
perhaps  by  the  adviser  to  the  police  com- 
mission, former  Chief  Robertson.  The  very 
reason  he  made  the  statement  is  because  he 
was  directed  by  the  police  commission  to 
make  a  study  of  the  northern  Ontario  area 
with  a  view  to  seeing  what  conditions  existed 
there,  and  what  might  be  done  to  improve 
them. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  admit,  and  I  think 
it  is  generally  known,  that  in  some  of  the 
smaller  municipalities  in  northern  Ontario, 
being  so  far  away,  and  being  not  perhaps  so 
happily  situated  with  respect  to  assessment 
and  the  amount  of  taxes  that  can  be  collected, 
the  police  forces,  along  with  other  services, 
have  suffered  to  some  extent.  They  find  it 
difficult,  and  some  municipalities  are  not 
inclined,  perhaps,  to  spend  as  much  money 
as  we  would  like  to  see  on  police  services. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  police  officers  to  get 
away  for  the  training  schools;  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  in  the  course  of  my 
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estimates,  suggested  that,  before  we  take 
any  new  ones  on,  we  should  train  them 
completely  at  the  police  college. 

These  things  are  not  just  quite  possible 
yet.  We  asked  former  Chief  Robertson  to 
make  this  survey,  and  I  think  he  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  there  is  area  for  improve- 
ment. We  are  seeking  to  assist;  through  the 
Ontario  provincial  police  force,  we  hope  to 
assist  these  municipalities  in  bettering  their 
police  services  by  various  means;  but  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  see  what 
the  conditions  were  and  what  might  be  done. 
It  is  not  yet  complete,  but  it  is  being  studied. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an- 
other thing  emanating  out  of  that  conference 
of  police  chiefs  relating  to  the  remarks  of 
Magistrate  Klein.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  would  care  to  comment  on 
that?  The  closeness  of  police  chiefs  and 
magistrates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not  see  the  article, 
I  am  afraid.  If  I  did,  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
see  the  one  to  which  you  refer.  I  saw  some 
remarks  of  the  chief  magistrate.  If  you  would 
care  to  submit  a  question- 
Mr.  Singer:   I  will  have  one  tomorrow. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  direct  my  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner). 

Does  the  hon.  Minister  intend  to  amend 
further  section  28,  of  Bill  146,  in  addition 
to  those  amendments  reported  by  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  labour,  legal  and  municipal 
bills? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  now  like  to  direct  two  related  questions 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree). 

First,  will  any  charges  be  laid  as  a  result 
of  a  coroner's  jury's  finding  regarding  the 
death  of  a  workman  of  the  C.  A.  Pitts  Con- 
struction Company? 

Second,  what  action  is  to  be  taken  in  regard 
to  the  coroner's  jury's  recommendation  for 
stricter  enforcement  of  The  Construction 
Safety  Act? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  that  the  question 
relates  to  an  accident  involving  a  Mr.  Frank 
Wolfinger  and  his  subsequent  death. 

The  responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  laying 
charges  in  connection  with  this  matter,  rests 
with  the  city  of  Toronto.  At  the  time  of  the 


accident,  after  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances, the  construction  safety  inspectors 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  did  not  think  that 
grounds  for  the  laying  of  charges  existed. 
After  reviewing  the  evidence  at  the  inquest, 
held  on  May  19  and  June  10  of  this  year,  they 
have  reaffirmed  this  view. 

In  addition,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
accident  occurred  nearly  two  years  ago,  on 
June  19,  1963;  under  The  Summary  Con- 
victions Act  it  would  not  be  possible  now  to 
lay  charges  under  The  Construction  Safety 
Act,  even  if  they  had  been  deemed  necessary. 

With  respect  to  stricter  enforcement  of  The 
Construction  Safety  Act,  the  record  of  the 
past  two  years  shows  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  inspection  and  enforcement, 
not  only  in  Toronto  but  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. Naturally,  the  officers  of  the  construc- 
tion safety  branch  of  the  department  will 
continue  their  efforts  to  improve  still  further 
this  standard  of  inspection  and  enforcement. 

The  recently  passed  amendments  to  The 
Construction  Safety  Act,  and  the  doubling  of 
our  inspectional  capacity,  will,  we  hope,  con- 
tribute to  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  I  am  aware 
of  the  circumstances  involving  the  matter 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  question  and  I 
would  simply  say  this:  It  is  a  terrible  situa- 
tion, and  a  tragic  situation,  which  exists  and 
has  existed,  for  the  past  two  years;  and  I 
would  say  that  I  think  it  is  the  most  tragic 
accident  ever  to  come  to  by  attention. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  recall  correctly,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment had  undertaken  to  answer  two  questions 
today. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of 
courtesy  for  the  gentleman  who  asked  me— 
who,  I  believe  is  asking  for  another  hon. 
member  who  is  absent— I  was  going  to  wait 
until  his  return,  but  if  the  hon.  member  would 
like  me  to  answer  the  questions,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Thompson:  He  would  appreciate  it;  he 
is  absent  on  constituency  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  The  questions  were 
asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North 
(Mr.  Sargent)  for  the  hon.  member  for  Timis- 
kaming  (Mr.  Taylor),  and  as  they  are  both 
absent,  I  shall  answer  them  for  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  questions  are 
these: 

Why  did  the  Savoy  family  with  eleven 

children  have  to  be  placed  in  a  dilapidated 
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house  pending  demolition?  How  many  low 
rental  houses  has  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  now  made  available? 

Before  replying  to  the  hon.  member's  ques- 
tions, I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  role  of 
the  Ontario  housing  corporation  insofar  as 
the  provision  of  emergency  housing  accom- 
modation is  concerned. 

As  hon.  members  know,  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation,  has  accepted  responsibility  for 
providing  rental  accommodation  for  low  in- 
come families  on  a  province-wide  basis.  To 
provide  an  emergency  housing  service,  the 
corporation  would  have  to  maintain  vacant 
units  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing 
instant  accommodation  for  families  who  lose 
their  homes  unexpectedly  through  unforeseen 
circumstances.  This  service  is  presently  pro- 
vided by  municipalities  through  officials  who 
can  be  contacted  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  and  who  maintain  a  list  of  sources  of 
emergency  accommodation,  either  dwellings 
or  residential  hotels. 

When  an  emergency  occurs  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  for  example,  these  officials  contact 
the  central  housing  registry  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  which  knows  whether  Ontario  hous- 
ing corporation  or  the  city  of  Toronto  housing 
authority  have  suitable  accommodation  avail- 
able. Failing  this,  they  contact  private  rental 
agencies  and  landlords  who  have  listed  avail- 
able accommodation. 

It  would  not  be  practicable  for  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation  to  provide  alternative 
emergency  housing  facilities  which  would 
simply  be  a  duplication  of  the  services 
already  provided  by  the  municipality. 

In  the  case  of  the  Savoy  family,  I  am 
advised  that  the  city  of  Toronto  emergency 
housing  officer  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Mr.  Savoy  during  the  evening  of  June 
10,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  received  notice 
to  vacate  and  would  be  requiring  alternative 
accommodation.  The  following  day  Mr. 
Savoy  informed  the  housing  officer  that  he 
had  moved  his  furniture  onto  an  adjacent 
parking  lot  and  required  accommodation 
immediately.  He  stated  that  the  family  had 
been  moved  out  because  the  house  had  been 
sold. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  to  provide  the 
family  with  accommodation,  the  emergency 
housing  officer  arranged  for  the  city  of 
Toronto  housing  authority  to  allocate  them  a 
large  house  in  the  St.  James  Town  area  which 
had  not  been  rented  because  it  is  scheduled 
for  demolition  at  the  end  of  this  year.  I  am 
advised  that  the  house  in  question  is  structur- 
ally sound  and  has  not  been  condemned  by 


the  city  of  Toronto  building  department,  but 
was  boarded  up  by  the  owner  to  discourage 
vandalism  and  unauthorized  use. 

The  press  account  of  the  Savoy  family's 
housing  problem  was  the  first  indication  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  had  of  this 
matter.  The  family,  which  came  to  Toronto 
from  New  Brunswick  in  September,  1964, 
had  not  made  application  for  rental  accom- 
modation with  either  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  central  housing  registry  or  directly 
to  the  Ontario  housing  corporation. 

Ontario  housing  corporation  oflBcials  have 
since  been  in  touch  with  the  owner  and  the 
agent  of  the  property  vacated  by  the  Savoy 
family,  and  were  advised  that  the  family  was 
not,  in  fact,  evicted  by  court  order,  but  had 
been  given  notice  to  vacate,  which  they  did. 
The  second  question  dealt  with  the  number 
of  rental  houses  Ontario  housing  corporation 
has  made  available. 

Since  the  corporation  came  into  being  in 
August  of  last  year  it  has  completed  or  pur- 
chased a  total  of  356  dwelling  units. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  corporation 
is  currently  in  the  process  of  purchasing  1,200 
existing  dwellings  which  were  offered  in 
response  to  its  advertisement  of  February  27, 
1965.  The  first  of  these  dwellings  will  be- 
come available  later  this  month,  with  the 
remaining  purchases  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion over  the  ensuing  two  months. 

In  addition  to  existing  units,  the  corpora- 
tion received  builders'  proposals  for  approxi- 
mately 1,700  new  dwellings  to  be  constructed 
by  proponents  on  their  own  land.  Of  these, 
approximately  900  were  acceptable  in  terms 
of  price,  standards  and  size.  Construction  of 
these  is  scheduled  to  commence  this  year. 

Apart  from  builders'  proposals  for  exist- 
ing housing  and  new  construction,  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  has  an  extensive 
direct  construction  programme  for  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area.  Projects  at  Thistletown, 
O'Connor  Drive,  Alexandra  Park  and  Stable- 
ford  Farm  will  all  be  under  construction  this 
year,  which  will  provide  a  further  1,400 
dwellings  in  1966. 

The  corporation's  programme,  which  was 
planned  in  conjunction  with  officials  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  was  embodied  in  the 
metropolitan  corporation's  request  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1965,  is  going  according  to  schedule. 
By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  expected  that  a 
total  of  3,000  units  will  have  been  purchased, 
or  will  be  under  construction. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  have  clarification  from  the  hon.  Minister 
of  my  question.    At  this  point,  the  Ontario 
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housing  corporation  does  not  have  one  low 
rental  house  available.  Will  it  have  one  avail- 
able in  the  future,  did  the  hon.  Minister  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  vi^ould  not  say  that.  I 
said  that  the  family  had  not  made  applica- 
tion to  us,  or  to  the  registry  agents  in  Toronto 
If  they  had  made  application  to  us,  or  to  the 
agencies  we  have  here,  we  could  have  found 
them  accommodation. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  second  part  of  the 
question  was: 

How  many  low  rental  houses  has  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  now  made 
available? 

If  I  am  correct,  with  reference  to  the  hon. 
Minister's  statement,  there  are  none. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  That  is  right.  We  have 
1,200  that  we  are  purchasing  now,  and  we 
have  1,700  under  construction. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
absence  of  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Racine),  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile)  the  following  question:  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  inform  the  House  if  his  depart- 
ment's regulations  requiring  a  registered 
nurse,  or  a  nursing  assistant,  to  be  on  duty 
at  all  times  in  nursing  homes,  is  being 
enforced  in  the  province? 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  question,  I  would  say  "yes,"  to  put 
it  briefly,  except  I  should  like  to  explain  that 
at  this  time  the  municipalities  which  were 
under  the  old  bylaws  are  now  in  the  process 
of  preparing  the  new  bylaws.  They  must  fol- 
low the  regulations  if  they  want  to  be  eligible 
for  the  new  subsidies.  However,  as  long  as 
they  are  conforming  gradually  to  the  new 
bylaws,  we  maintain  them  under  the  old 
regulations. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
who  enforces  this,  if  there  are  no  bylaws? 
Does   the  provincial   government  do   this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  If  there  are  no  bylaws, 
and  the  regulations  are  not  followed,  naturally 
there  is  no  subsidy. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Minister.  How  does  he  say  that  there 
are  nurses  and  nursing  aides  on  duty  at  all 
times  in  the  nursing  homes  across  the  prov- 
ince, when  most  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House   received   a   letter   from   the   medical 


officer  of  health  of  Kenty  county,  indicating 
that  within  his  county  that  was,  in  fact,  not 
true  around  the  clock.  And  a  letter  from  the 
associated  nursing  homes  indicating  that  this 
was  not  true  in  the  majority  of  nursing  homes 
across  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  that  the  member 
will  have  to  put  his  question  in  the  form 
of  writing  tomorrow,  and  then  the  hon.  Min- 
ister can  answer  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  shall  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  forty-seventh 
order.  The  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
On  Bill  No.  136;  Mr.  N.  Whitney  in  the 
chair. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  INSURANCE 
(continued) 
Section  29  agreed  to. 
On   section   30: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  that  section  30  of  Bill  136  be  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "Services  Insurance" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  words  "Carriers 
Benefit,"  so  that  section  30  shall  read: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Medical 

Carriers  Benefit  Act,  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  reason  for  moving  the 
amendment  is  that  the  title  of  the  bill  should, 
in  our  opinion,  bear  some  relation  to  the 
other  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  advise  the  mem- 
ber that  this  amendment  will  not  be  per- 
mitted, as  being  frivolous.  It  certainly  does 
not  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  bill.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  justification  for  the  name. 
The  bill  had  its  original  name  and  there- 
fore I  declare  the  amendment  to  be  frivolous, 
and  out  of  order.  : 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  you  please  give  us  your  authority  for' 
this  ruling?  We  suggest  the  amendment  is  not 
frivolous,  but  apart  altogether  from  that 
matter  of  opinion,  what  is  the  basis  for  ruling 
it  out?  The  only  rule  governing  amendments 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  they  may  add 
words  to  or  delete  words  from  or  substitute. 
This  amendment  substituted  certain  words 
and  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  it  is  quite  in  order. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  your  authority 
is  for  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  you,  sir, 
that  my  ruling  is  not  debatable.  If  you  looked 
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in  Lewis  under  definitions  of  frivolous  amend- 
ments,     this      would      qualify     under     that 

definition. 

Mr.  Bnden:  I  would  like  a  rule  of  citation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  I  accept  the  ruling  that  my 
amendment  was  frivolous,  it  was  not  frivolous 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  can  demand  a  vote  on 
it,  it  is  your  privilege. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  May  I  speak 
to  the  point  of  order?  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  House  may  call  a  bill  by  any  name  that 
it  wishes,  it  may  be  that  my  hon.  friend's 
amendment  will  so  commend  itself  to  the 
House,  in  all  honesty,  that  it  will  be  adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  already  ruled  that 
the  member  knows  his  course  of  appeal;  that 
is  my  ruling. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  still 
ask  that  you  give  your  citation. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Where 
is  the  citation? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Surely  if  you  are  going  to 
make  a  ruhng  on  the  basis  of  the  rules,  you 
should  be  prepared  to  cite  the  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  stated  clearly  in  Lewis 

that  I  am  not  required  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

If  there  is  a  wish  to  appeal  the  ruling- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  not 

required  to  cite  a  rule  at  this  time  when  you 

are   basing   your   ruling- 
Mr.    Chairman:    It    is    not    debatable,    the 

ruling  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
debating  it,  I  am  just  asking  why  are  you 
not  required  to  cite  the  rule  upon  which 
you  based  your  ruUng? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  setting  the  rule, 
it  is  contained  in  Lewis.  If  you  wish  to  look 
it  up,  fine.  If  it  is  required  at  a  later  date, 
it  can  be  provided. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order,  we  cannot 
find  the  ruling  within  Lewis.  The  House 
deserves  to  know  the  ruling  to  which  you 
refer  before  we  are  denied  the  right  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  ask  the  Clerk  to  find 
it. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  All  right,  we  will  wait  for 
the  Clerk. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  do  not  believe  it  is  there. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  We  are  prepared  to  wait  for 
the  Clerk  to  give  us  the  ruling. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  your  ruling  being  appealed? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe 
the  member  indicated  that  he  was  appealing 
my  ruling.  If  so,  we  will  have  the  vote  on 
the  appeal. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  help 
the  hon.  member  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  appeal  if  you  could  give  the  citation  on 
which  you  are  apparently  relying. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Question!  All  in  favour  of 
my  ruling  in  this  regard- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point 
of  order.  I  believe  that  since  I  moved  this 
amendment  I  am  entitled  to  know  under 
what  rule  of  this  House  you  have  made  your 
ruling  that  it  is  frivolous,  so  that  I  can- 
Mr.  Chairman:  It  will  be  shown  to  you  in 
due  course.  I  have  made  my  ruling  and  I 
would  point  out  that  my  ruling  is  not  debat- 
able. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  your  ruling  is  frivolous  if  you 
have  no  rule  upon  which  to  base  it.  If  it  is 
in  the  book,  may  we  have  it  indicated  where 
in  the  book? 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  soon  as  there  is  time  to 
look  it  up  it  can  be  located.  In  the  mean- 
time— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Are  you  chairing  this  House 
or  is  the  Clerk  chairing  this  House? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  made  the  ruling. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  And  I  personally 
resent  that  remark. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hear  the 
words  of  the  Clerk  coming  over  the  public 
address  and  then,  quite  frankly,  echoed  by 
the  Chairman. 

I  should  like,  as  a  member  of  this  House, 
to  know  the  rule  on  which  the  ruling  was 
made.   That  is  not  a  challenge  of  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  I 
have  read  the  regulations  of  the  House,  I 
would  suggest  furthermore  that  was  some 
two  years  ago,  I  would  suggest  that  at  the 
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minute  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  exact 
clause  of  the  ruUng  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  ruhng  is  there.  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
this  House  wants  to  debate  my  ruhng,  they 
can  bring  the  motion  to  question  my  ruhng. 
That  is  the  privilege  that  you  have.  If  you 
wish  to  question  my  ruling  proceed  to  do  so 
and  the  vote  will  be  taken.  That  is  my 
ruling. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
questioning  your  ruling,  I  am  asking  the 
basis  on  which  that  ruling  has  been  made 
before  this  section  is  put  to  the  House.  I 
would  ask  then  that  this  amendment  and  this 
section  stand  over  until  the  ruling  is  given 
to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  you  wish  to  put  your 
motion  to  the  House  in  questioning  my 
ruling,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  Chairman's 
decision  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Those  in  favour  of  the  Chairman's  ruling 
will  please  rise. 

Those  opposed  to  the  Chairman's  ruling 
will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  34,  the  "nays"  17. 

Section  30  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume 
that  in  due  course  I  will  be  furnished  with 
the  rule  under  which  that  decision  of  the 
Chair  was  made. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  will  indeed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  that  has  been 
carried? 

Speaking  on  a  point  of  privilege  which 
affects  all  hon.  members  of  this  House,  I 
think  the  remark  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  should  not  go  by  un- 
noticed. Indeed,  I  would  ask  him  to  with- 
draw the  remark  which  he  addressed  to  the 
person  of  the  Clerk  of  this  legislative 
assembly. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  dealing  with  the 
rules  of  this  House  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  those  who  propose  to  be  the  greatest 
exponents  of  the  maintenance  of  those  rules, 
that  is  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition, 


from  time  to  time  are  in  flagrant  abuse  of 
the  rules. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  is  unable  to 
speak  for  himself.  I  have  the  responsibility 
of  speaking  on  his  behalf  in  respect  of  the 
estimates  and  perhaps  can  make  this  point. 
Lewis,  the  bible  of  the  Legislature,  states  on 
page  98: 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  is  appointed  by 

Royal  warrant   of   the   Crown  and   is  the 

principal  servant— 

and  I  underline  this,  Mr.  Chairman: 

—of  the  legislative  assembly.  He  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  Speaker  and  acts  as  the 
Speaker's  deputy  in  carrying  out  the 
routine  work  of  the  Legislature.  He  is 
usually  appointed— 

in  this  case,  the  word  "usually"  is  superfluous 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  his  acquaintance  with  parliamen- 
tary procedures  generally.  Then  I  conclude, 
and  these  are  the  important  words: 

The  Clerk  acts  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Speaker  in  connection  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules,  decisions  on  points  of 
order  and  similar  matters  and  his  advice 
is  always  at  the  service  of  the  members  on 
questions  of  procedure. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  that  he  rise  and  retract  that  remark 
which  I  think  showed  a  sign  of  disrespect  to 
the  clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
point  of  order,  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
has  always  shown  himself  to  have  a  capacity 
of  not  knowing  when  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  If  he  wants  to  have  this  issue  out,  we 
are  glad  to  have  this  issue  out,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Last  week,  every  man  in  the  Opposition 
here,  when  the  Opposition  chose  to  challenge 
a  vote,  heard  an  outburst  of  obvious  dis- 
pleasure from  the  Clerk  with  regard  to  our 
action. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  Clerk  is  a  servant 
of  this  Legislature  and  he  is  not  a  person 
who  should  be  expressing  his  feelings  so  that 
they  are  audible  throughout  the  whole 
Opposition.  That  is  what  happened  last 
week.    We  have  seen  many  instances  of  it. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  saw  fit  to 
raise  this.  If  he  wants  to  have  the  issue  dis- 
puted in  all  its  full  ramifications  let  him  pro- 
ceed, but  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
Clerk  being  an  expert  on  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  interjecting  himself  into  the 
direction  of  the  House  and  we  in  the  Opposi- 
tion have  had  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
latter  is  the  case. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  without  wish- 
ing to  prolong  it,  because  in  honest  fact  my 
respect  for  the  Clerk  of  this  Legislature  in 
his  capacity  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  but  I  asked,  and 
it  was  by  way  of  question  and  not  an  asser- 
tion—and Hansard  will  bear  me  out— whether 
the  Chair  is  chairing  this  House  or  whether 
the  Clerk  is  chairing  this  House.  What  I 
heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  a  precise  co- 
incidence of  words,  a  synonymity  of  phrase, 
each  time,  again  and  again,  for  six  or  seven 
separate  phrases.  While  I  accept  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  Clerk's  right  to  advise,  I  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  precise  direction  and 
that  is  all  that  I  question;  if  the  Chair  wishes 
to  answer  me,  so  be  it,  but  I  do  not  withdraw 
the  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  quite 
frequently,  in  all  honesty,  it  is  quite  easy  to 
assume  the  same  words.  I  believe  that  the 
other  day  I  called  a  member  for  the  same 
expression  several  times,  so  that  it  only  goes 
to  show  that  anyone  can  be  guilty  of  the 
same  offence.  Now,  if  you  will  accept  the 
remarks- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Why  do  you  not  just  try- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Section  30  having  been 
carried,  we  will  now  ask:  Shall  schedule  "A" 
stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  on  schedule  "A",  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  this  first  question.  I  notice 
where  it  says,  in  the  first  paragraph: 

Standard  contract  will  pay  for  necessary 

personal      professional      services      of      the 

physician. 

Now  my  question  is  this,  sir:  Does  this  leave 
the  gap  between  physicians'  services  and 
hospital  services  covered  under  hospital  insur- 
ance? Will  a  person  be  fully  protected  if 
he  has  standard  contract,  plus  Ontario  hos- 
pitalization, or  will  he  find  himself  stuck  with 
bills  for  obscure  services  which  are  not 
included  in  standard  contract  and  not  in- 
cluded under  the  hospital  insurance?  I  am 
thinking  of  additional  bills  for  some  par- 
ticular additional  services  and,  not  being  a 
medical  man  myself,  I  cannot  give  examples. 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  can; 
do  I  get  my  point  across  to  him? 

Hon,  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  foresee  any  possi- 
bility of  the  patient  being  charged  for  serv- 
ices which  are  inclusive  under  this  bill, 
whether  he  gets  them  at  home,  the  office,  or 


in  the  hospital.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
standard  contract— the  personal  services  of  a 
physician  for  medical,  surgical  and  obstetrical 
needs,  in  the  home,  the  office  and  the  hospital 
—and  I  think  that  it  would  be  all  covered. 
The  hospital  insurance  plan,  of  course,  does 
not  pay  for  any  physician's  services,  except 
in  certain  cases  such  as  pathology  and 
radiology,  where  these  professional  people  are 
salaried  people.  As  a  rule,  in  certain  hospitals 
where  they  are  not  salaried,  where  they  are 
on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  they  are  also 
covered  under  the  hospital  insurance  plan; 
but  the  hospital  insurance  plan  essentially 
does  not  cover  the  personal  services  of  a 
physician.  They  would  be  carried  under  the 
standard  contract. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
getting  that  remark,  and  I  am  sure  this  will 
give  a  renewed  feeling  of  well-being  to 
people,  when  they  know  that  people  will  not 
start  adding  services  because  you  had  cream 
with  your  cereal  or  something,  and  saying 
that  this  happens  to  belong  in  the  hospital 
services.  I  cannot  think  of  a  medical  example, 
but  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  was  thinking 
of. 

One  thing  I  am  curious  about,  and  I  would 
appreciate  an  explanation  from  the  hon. 
Minister,  is  that  I  had  noticed  that  both  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  doctors— 
certainly  my  doctor  and,  I  am  sure,  every 
doctor— emphasize  that  there  should  be  an 
annual  check-up.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a 
health  plan— rather  than  in  a  sick  plan, 
where  you  take  people  when  they  actually 
get  sick— if  this  is  an  approach  taken  on  the 
basis  of  trying  to  keep  people  healthy,  then 
you  would  want  an  annual  check-up.  Thus  I 
ask,  sir,  through  you  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
why  this  extraordinary  limitation  in  con- 
nection  with   annual  health  examinations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
actually  is  not  any  extraordinary  limitation. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  unusual  finding  in  an  ordinary 
medical  services  coverage— an  annual  health 
examination.  It  is  limited  in  that  we  want 
the  contract  to  be  in  force  for  one  continuous 
year  before  the  subscriber  is  eligible  for  such 
an  examination.  If  this  were  not  so,  there 
could  conceivably  be  a  rush  on  the  plan, 
which  could  have  devastating  effects  on  it, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  one  would  ques- 
tion whether  there  are  —  judging  by  the 
remarks  of  some  hon,  members  opposite- 
enough  doctors  to  do  the  job,  if  there  are  a 
flood  of  these  requests  at  the  beginning  of 
the  plan.  May  I  point  out  that  many  contracts 
do  not  provide  this  at  all.  Many  contracts 
have   this    provision,   that   a  period   of  tirne 
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elapses  during  which  the  contract  must  be 
in  force,  before  this  and  such  hke  preventa- 
tive services  are  provided. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  follow  up  on  that  and  say  that,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  will  know  with  respect  to  the 
schedule,  we  in  the  Opposition  are  not  at  all 
happy  with  some  of  the  limitations  and  ex- 
ceptions it  imposes.  In  fact,  sir,  we  are  not 
persuaded  by  the  suggestion  that  because 
you  will  flood  a  plan  with  annual  health 
examinations,  for  instance,  that  that  is  a 
feature  much  to  be  abhorred.  I  suggest  that 
of  course  we  will  not,  in  fact,  flood;  that 
these  exceptions  are,  in  their  own  way, 
picayune  and  frivolous;  and  that  they  are 
not  to  be  highly  regarded  by  the  Opposition. 

And  that  applies  to  all  the  limitations 
imposed  under  schedule  "A."  It  certainly 
applies  to  well-baby  care;  and  I  think  it  a 
great  afi^ront  to  this  House,  and  to  society  in 
general,  that  in  relationship  to  psychotherapy, 
any  limitations  should  be  placed.  If,  in  fact, 
psychotherapy  is  required  and  desirable,  then 
within  this  bill  it  should  be  granted  without 
limitation.  You  do  not  cut  people  off  in  mid- 
psychotherapy,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  put 
it  that  way. 

The  items  which  might  perhaps  incline 
themselves  to  limitation,  are  those  items  num- 
ber five  and  number  six  —  "expenses  for 
travelling  time,  or  mileage"  and  "advice  by 
telephone."  I  think  it  wrong  that  they  should 
be  designated  as  an  exception,  but  perhaps 
there  would  be  some  method,  by  regulation, 
of  working  out  a  limitation;  that  we  would 
consider  justified. 

But  let  it  be  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 
under  the  exceptions  within  this  schedule, 
we  deem  number  four  and  number  nine,  in- 
herently wrong.  In  fact,  the  cosmetic  surgery 
—or  however  else  one  wishes  to  categorize 
it— is  frequently  most  important  to  the  health 
and  psychological  security  of  human  beings 
and  should  not  be  designated  as  an  exception 
under  this  bill.  And  it  is  our  feeling  that 
refraction  and  eye  examination,  generally,  is  a 
foolish  area  of  exception.  That  list  of  im- 
pressions having  been  recorded,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  therefore  like  to  move  that 
schedule  "A"  of  Bill  No.  136  be  amended: 

(a)  by  striking  out  items  one,  two  and 
three,  under  the  heading  "limitations"  as 
prescribed  by  the  regulations  and  substituting 
the  following: 

(1)  expenses  for  travelling  or  mileage; 

(2)  advice  by  telephone. 

(b)  by  striking  out  items  4,  5,  6  and  9  under 
the  heading  "exceptions"  and  by  renumbering 
other  items  under  the  heading  accordingly. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not  save  this 
schedule  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
but  I  think  that  it  has  improved  it  immeasur- 
ably. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say,  in 
support  of  the  amendment  that  is  offered,  that 
I  cannot,  though  I  strive  mightily,  understand 
the  use  of  the  phrase  in  2  (b),  "dental  care 
for  dental  purposes."  Dental  care  for  dental 
purposes,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  a  supreme 
example  of  a  redundancy.  Dental  care,  I 
would  take  it,  almost  always  is  for  dental 
purposes.  But  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
whether  the  intention  there  is  to  permit  dental 
care  to  be  given  which  relates  to  the  effect 
of  bad  teeth  upon  the  system?  I  expressed 
that  very  badly  I  know,  but  I  am  not  a  doctor. 
We  hear  of  people  who  suffer  physical 
malaise  because  of  the  condition  of  their 
teeth.  May  I  ask  him,  in  all  sincerity,  does 
that  definition  or  expression  permit  dental 
care  where  a  doctor  certifies  that  the  dental 
care  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  some 
other  condition  in  the  organism  of  the  body? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
could  be;  and  cases  of  this  kind  would  be 
treated  on  their  merit.  But  one  can  think,  for 
instance,  of  a  neoplasm  in  association  with  the 
teeth,  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  dental  work  in  order  to  remove 
the  neoplasm.  One  can  think  of  the  removal 
of  part  of  the  jaw,  for  instance,  for  a 
malignancy  which  would  call  for  dental  work; 
and  no  doubt  matters  of  that  kind  would 
certainly  be  included  under  the  plan. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course  the  courts  cannot 
look  at  the  debates  of  the  Legislature  to  see 
what  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  is  in  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  a  statute,  but  it  is 
very  useful  that  at  least  the  insurance  carriers 
may  look  at  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  and  get  some  guidance  as  to  what 
is  intended  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  use 
of  the  term.  Now,  may  I  ask  whether  in 
respect  to  treatment  of  the  eyes,  is  it  the  in- 
tention that  from  the  words  used— the  eyes 
are  referred  to  twice,  you  will  notice  in  2  (b) 
one  of  the  exceptions  is  eye-glasses,  and 
in  heading  9  of  tlie  exceptions,  and  that  is 
encompassed  in  the  amendment— that  only 
diseased  or  travunatized  eyes  are  to  be  treated 
under  this  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Examination  of  the  eyes  by  refraction, 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
about  it,  is  a  well  understood  term.  Indeed, 
Dorland's  dictionary,  which  is  an  authority 
on  medical  definitions,  defines  refraction  quite 
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clearly,  and  I  quote:  "The  act  or  process  of 
refracting  is  specifically  the  determination  of 
the  refractive  errors  of  the  eyes  and  their 
correction  by  glasses." 

It  is  well  known  by  every  doctor,  every 
optometrist  and  everyone  who  is  dealing  with 
the  eyes,  and  to  argue,  as  has  been  argued, 
that  this  is  not  an  item  in  the  Ontario 
medical  association  schedule  of  fees  has 
absolutely  no  bearing  on  this  Act  whatsoever. 

None  of  these  exceptions  or  limitations  were 
drawn  up  with  any  special  reference,  or  in- 
deed any  of  the  bill,  with  special  reference 
to  items  included  under  the  OMA  tariff  of 
fees  or  any  other  tariflFs. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  is  interesting!  The 
hon.  Minister  divines  that  what  I  have  in  my 
hand  is  a  brief  prepared  by  the  optometrists, 
and  they  make  this  comment  that  nowhere  in 
the  OMA  schedule  of  fees  does  the  word 
"refraction"  appear,  nor  is  there  any  such 
procedure  as  examination  of  the  eyes  by 
refraction.  The  Optometry  Act  does  not 
include  the  word  "refraction,"  nor  does 
optometry  recognize  any  such  isolated  pro- 
cedure as  "examination  of  the  eyes  by  re- 
fraction." They  go  on  to  say: 

The  procedure  of  the  OMA  schedule, 
which  is  the  medical  ophthalmological 
equivalent  of  what  is  generally  understood 
by  "examination  of  the  eyes  by  refraction," 
is  "major,  ocular  examination,"  including 
all  procedures  necessary  to  diagnose  or 
eliminate  pathology  and  to  fully  assess 
other  ocular  functions. 

Now,  let  me  complete  what  they  say: 

The  ophthalmic  optometrical  termi- 
nology for  a  procedure  similar  in  detail  and 
in  purpose  would  be  "examination  of  the 
eye  for  the  relief  or  correction  of  any 
visual  or  muscular  defect  or  error,  includ- 
ing necessary  procedures  to  determine 
whether  or  not  pathology  is  present  in  the 
eye." 

Now,  only  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  in  this 
House  will  understand  what  all  that  means. 
I  must  confess  that  it  does  not  come  through 
to  me  with  any  degree  of  clarity.  What  I 
should  like  to  ask,  and  it  may  sound  like  a 
stupid,  silly  question,  but  forgive  me  if  it  is, 
is  the  only  thing  accepted  under  this 
schedule,  treatment  or  examination  of  the 
eyes  that  leads  to  eye-glasses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  sums  it  up  fairly 
well— examination  of  the  eyes  to  see  if  the 
vision  can  be  improved  or  corrected  by  pre- 
scribing glasses.  Despite  the  fact— pardon 
me  for  rising  again-and  despite  what  is  in 


the  brief,  the  optometrists  know  full  well  that 
neither  in  their  Act,  nor  in  the  medical  Act, 
nor  the  schedule  of  fees  or  the  medical 
schedule  of  fees,  is  refraction  mentioned. 
But  Dorland  is  a  recognized  authority,  and  I 
believe  the  same  or  almost  a  similar  definition 
can  be  found  in  Stedman's  medical  dictionary, 
two  of  the  most  widely  accepted  medical 
dictionaries  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  assuming  that  when 
this  amendment  is  voted  on,  this  section  (a) 
will  be  then  carried  if  it  happens  that  the 
amendment  is  lost.  I  do  not  want  to  raise 
that  until  we  come  to  it,  but  on  my  assump- 
tion, I  have  a  number  of  questions,  if  I  could 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  hon.  Minister.  I 
will  just  run  down  a  number  I  have  under  (a). 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  you  pro- 
ceed with  your  questions,  and  when  the 
amendment  is  put  that  will  settle  the  matter. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  this  question  of  well- 
baby  care.  To  me  this  also  seems  an  extra- 
ordinary thing.  The  hon.  Minister  in  his  reply 
about  annual  health  examinations,  said  that 
we  might  get  a  flood  of  people  coming  in.  It 
would  seem  to  me  this  would  be  the  one 
thing  you  would  want  to  encourage,  that  the 
whole  of  our  population  would  get  an  annual 
checkup  and  that  you  would  not  be  appre- 
hensive and  fearful  of  this  and  give  this  as  a 
reason  for  limitation. 

Similarly,  with  well-baby  care,  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  would  agree  with  me— certainly 
the  insurance  companies  do— that  this  is  a 
very  high-risk  group.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
the  House  last  week. 

Surely  the  idea  of  well-baby  care— to  keep 
the  baby  well  and  watch  out  for  any  disease 
or  situation  which  could  develop  into  a  major 
sickness  crisis— is  good.  I  find  the  implication 
behind  this  limitation  on  annual  health  serv- 
ices and  well-baby  care  almost  infers  that 
this  is  not  important  to  the  health  of  the 
people.  Otherwise,  I  would  think  the  hon. 
Minister  would  have  done  everything  to  see 
that  those  limitations  were  excluded. 

Then  when  we  come  to  No.  3,  to  psycho- 
therapy—the hon.  Minister  I  know  is  con- 
cerned about  this  situation,  that  there  are 
over  110,000  supposedly  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children— here  is  a  chance  for  group 
therapy  and  a  number  of  other  things  to  be 
done.  Yet  in  what  I  look  upon  as  a  com- 
pletely callous  approach,  the  needs  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  of  mentally 
ill  people,  are  excluded  from  this. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  definition  on  what 
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the  hon.  Minister  means  by  psychotherapy. 
That  seems  to  me  a  very  broad  term,  and  it 
may  exclude  a  large  number  of  areas. 

Under  1— exceptions,  one  of  the  things  I 
would  appreciate  from  the  hon.  Minister  is 
clarification.  He  says  "limitations  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations,"  and  after  that  he 
says  "exceptions."  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  well  knows,  but  is  that  excep- 
tions to  the  limitations,  or  are  these  further 
exceptions? 

However,  under  point  one  (a),  I  think  that 
this  raises  the  point  of  double  coverage.  We 
went  into  that  before,  but  this  clause  means 
that  people  will  be  paying  double.  They  will 
pay  their  standard  contract  premium,  but  will 
not  collect  under  that  contract;  they  will  be 
taken  care  of  under  workmen's  compensation. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  if  any 
.actuarial  work  is  being  done  on  this,  and  if 
the  standard  contract  premium  will  be  re- 
duced for  persons  with  such  double  coverage? 
Or  does  the  bill  just  use  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation fund,  in  effect,  to  provide  extra 
profits  for  the  insurance  industry? 

Going  down  to  1(c),  services  for  which  no 
charge  would  be  made  in  the  absence  of 
insurance,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter what  services  are  these?  Is  it  clear  from 
the  Ontario  medical  association  what  services 
doctors  provide  that  they  do  not  bill  for  in 
the  absence  of  insurance? 

Under  2(a),  the  second  clause  raises  again 
the  question  of  essential  services  provided  as 
a  source  of  treatment  which  are  not  covered 
under  Ontario  hospitalization,  nor  covered 
under  the  Act.  It  also,  in  effect,  leaves  the 
definition  of  services  to  be  covered,  not  in 
the  text  of  the  standard  contract,  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  physician.  In  other  words,  it 
appears  to  me  that  under  section  2(a)  that 
doctors  say  what  is  covered,  and  what  is  not, 
not  the  contracts. 

Section  2(b)  has  been  discussed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and  also  by  my 
hon.  friend  from  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Under  section  4,  services  with  respect  to 
conditions  that  are  not  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  covered  person,  who  is  to 
decide  what  conditions  are  not  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  covered  person?  How 
can  this  clause  be  administered?  If  a  child 
has  a  cleft  palate,  for  example,  and  this  is 
operated  on,  is  this  cosmetic  surgery? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  not  a  good 
example. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  sir.  I  could 
see    that    for    the    mental    health    of    some 


children,  I  do  not  want  to  take  an  extreme 
case,  but  say  a  hip  dislocation  or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  these  are  patho- 
logical conditions. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  suggest  that  there 
are  people  who  suffer  great  psychological 
discomfort  that  is  detrimental  to  their  whole 
personality  structure  because  of  something 
that  another  person  would  be  able  to  accept 
as  just  an  affliction.  We  would  like  to  get 
clarification  on  this,  and  include  some  other 
ones,  such  as  a  club  foot  or  defective  hear- 
ing or  word  biindness-I  think  of  that  partic- 
ularly because  of  some  personal  knowledge 
I  have  of  this.  Are  these  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  a  person? 

I  think  that  the  way  this  clause  is  written, 
with  due  respect,  there  is  an  enormous  loop- 
hole for  the  insurance  companies  to  refuse 
claims  of  this  kind  and  to  get  away  with 
that  refusal. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  made  an 
amendment  to  that  section  with  respect  to 
treatment  for  cosmetic  purposes:  "Unless  in 
the  opinion  of  the  attending  physician  such 
treatment  is  essential  for  the  mental  health 
of  the  patient";  but  it  was  struck  out  and  so 
my  amendment  is  really  redundant. 

Considering  number  5—1  realize  that  some 
of  these  points  have  already  been  made  but 
I  want  to  underline  them— under  5,  expenses 
for  travelling  time  or  mileage:  Whose 
expenses  for  travelling  time?  With  the 
disastrously  unfair  distribution  of  health 
personnel  and  facilities  in  Ontario,  surely 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  make 
it  possible  for  people  from  some  rural  areas 
to  get  treatment  without  facing  a  $100 
travelling  bill?  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
enormous  percentage  of  patients  in  the  sick 
children's  hospital,  for  example,  come  from 
outside  Toronto. 

I  know  that  this  has  also  been  discussed; 
but  on  advice  by  phone,  if  doctors  have  a 
bill  for  advice  by  phone  surely  this  could  be 
covered.  You  have  previously  suggested  that 
you  are  not  going  to  include  annual  health 
examinations  because  of  the  flood  to  doctors' 
offices.  If  you  were  to  permit  advice  by 
phone  would  this  not  mean  that  you  would 
not  get  this  enormous  cluttering  up  that  you 
are  so  concerned  about  in  people  coming  to 
doctors'  offices  with  the  resulting  higher  cost 
and  more  strain  on  the  doctor  and  less 
efficient  use  of  health  resources? 

On  7— again  I  just  want  to  underline  annual 
examinations— I  strongly  suspect;  in  fact,  I 
will  put  this  to  the  hon.  Minister:  I  would 
ask   him   if   in  his    own   practice   he  would 
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want  to  see  his  patients  once  a  year  and 
would  urge  them  to  do  this  in  order  that  he 
can  keep  tabs  on  their  health  and  save  them 
unnecessary  costs  by  being  able  to  spot 
symptoms  as  quickly  as  he  can  if  some 
disease  is  beginning  to  build.  I  think  of 
cancer,  and  in  fact  I  think  of  your  whole 
preventive  approach  toward  health.  You 
are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  encourag- 
ing people  to  take  TB  tests.  May  I  even  use 
this  term:  I  suggest  you  make  TB  tests 
compulsory  for  children  in  schools  because 
you  want  to  stop  something  before  it 
develops  into  a  crisis. 

For  all  those  reasons,  as  a  doctor  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  sick  plan  and 
not  a  health  plan. 

As  for  schedule  "B,"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  will  vote  on  that  at  a  later  time  so  I  will 
reserve  my  remarks  until  then. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon.  leader 
made  some  interesting  and  some  very  incisive 
points.  One  is  in  respect  of  medical  advice 
by  telephone,  because  one  hears  more  and 
more  complaints  from  people  one  speaks  to 
about  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  doctors  on  the 
telephone.  I  had  a  personal  experience  my- 
self, of  attempting  to  telephone.  I  know  all 
tlie  doctors  in  Sudbury,  all  70  or  80  of  them, 
and  I  attempted  to  telephone  five  in  a  row  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  each  time  I  got 
the  answering  service  and  the  same  girl  on 
the  answering  service  answered  each  one  of 
the  numbers. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Do  they 
know  you? 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  know  me  and  I  get 
along  fine  with  them.  I  spoke  to  a  conven- 
tion of  them  on  Saturday.  The  hon.  Minister 
spoke  last  year  to  the  same  convention.  They 
tell  me  that  he  did  not  get  a  standing  ovation 
as  I  did  yesterday.  To  a  man  they  were  for 
government  operation  of  the  medical  care 
scheme. 

However,  I  spoke  to  the  answering  service 
five  times  in  a  row  and  I  got  so  frustrated 
in  speaking  to  the  same  girl  that  I  got  hold 
of  my  boys  and  I  took  them  over  to  the 
emergency  department  of  the  general  hos- 
pital and  just  waited  for  the  first  doctor  to 
come  through  who  was  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  on  that  part  of  the  anatomy.  The 
first  one,  who  was  a  psychiatrist  said  that  it 
was  the  wrong  end  of  the  body  for  him;  the 
second  was  an  orthopaedist  and  the  third 
a  surgeon.  Finally  a  pediatrician  came 
through.  It  is  very  cheap  that  way,  I  recom- 
mend it. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  for  people 
to  get  doctors  on  the  telephone  if  they  were 
paid  for  it.  Really,  in  justice,  I  do  not  see, 
if  a  doctor  is  called  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  he  tells  a  woman  to  put  a  bread 
poultice  on  the  boil  and  bring  the  boy  in  in 
the  afternoon  to  his  office,  I  do  not  see  why 
he  should  not  be  paid.  Certainly,  as  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
knows,  we  lawyers  are  paid  for  advice  given 
on  the  telephone.  We  usually  send  out  a 
bill  and  keep  a  diary  of  telephone  calls  to 
and  from  the  clients.  We  charge  them  for 
them,  as  properly  we  should.  So  what  is 
the  difference  in  paying  doctors  for  advice 
which  they  give  which  contributes  to  the 
health  of  the  person? 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  connection  with 
this  ambiguous  word  "health"  in  4  that  has 
been  referred  to  by  my  hon.  leader.  I  am 
just  wondering  out  loud  whether  that  word 
"health"  will  be  interpreted  by  the  insurance 
carriers  to  include  mental  health,  because  I 
know  that  in  tiie  year  1965  mental  health  is 
not  respectable  in  this  province,  not  yet 
respectable. 

It  is  not  respectable  with  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  which  deprives  a  man 
of  benefits  because  of  what  they  call  "an 
emotional  overlay,"  whatever  that  term  means. 
That  is  part  of  the  medical  jargon,  that  a  man 
who  has  suffered  an  injury  and  is  disturbed  in 
his  employment  often  has  secjuelae  that  are 
addressed  to  his  mental  equilibrium,  and  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  tell  us  when 
we  act  as  ombudsmen  on  behalf  of  these 
claimants  that  the  emotional  overlay  is  com- 
pensable. They  will  not  alter  the  rate  with 
which  they  are  paying  the  workmen. 

Now,  we  do  not  want  in  this  statute,  to 
allow  terms  to  be  used  where  unscrupulous 
insurance  companies— and  there  are  such, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  in  this  province. 
Pierre  Berton  had  an  interesting  article  in 
Macleans  magazine  about  a  couple  that  are 
operating  in  a  similar  field  to  this.  There  are 
such.  We  do  not  want  to  employ  verbiage  that 
will  allow  them  to  get  out  of  their  financial 
responsibilities  in  respect  of  this  Act.  The 
language  should  be  simple  and  plain  and 
precise.  I  do  not  know  really  what  that  term 
means,  as  a  lawyer,  looking  at  it:  "Services 
with  respect  to  conditions  that  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  person."  I  simply 
do  not  know  what  that  means,  but  you  will 
note  it  goes  on  in  the  heading— "Or  with 
respect  to  treatment  for  cosmetic  purposes 
only."  Someone  might  interpret  that  to  mean 
that  it  is  that  type  of  thing  where  only  the 
vanity  of  the  person  is  at  stake. 
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Certainly  treatment  for  cosmetic  purposes 
goes  far  beyond  that.  The  person  who  sujffers 
severe  lacerations  to  the  face  which  cannot 
be  repaired  by  plastic  surgery  may  suffer 
what  we  call  in  the  law— if  we  do  not  call  it 
in  medicine— may  suffer  "personality  change" 
which  to  that  individual  is  just  as  traumatic 
as  is  the  partial  loss  of  the  use  of  a  member. 
People  go  through  very  dramatic  emotional 
upheavals  as  a  result  of  trauma,  so  I  would 
invite  the  hon.  Minister,  in  line  with  what  we 
have  said  over  here,  to  consider  some  amend- 
ment to  make  heading  4  much  more  clear 
from  the  point  of  view  of  interpretation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  features  of 
this  amendment  which  I  hope  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  House.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  to  the  substance  of  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment,  which  suggests  that  the  existing 
items  1,  2  and  3,  under  "limitations  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations,"  should  be  elimi- 
nated. I  think  the  case  has  been  made  by  a 
number  of  hon.  members  already,  pretty 
solidly,  that  the  need  for  annual  health 
examinations,  for  well-baby  care,  and  for 
psychotherapy,  without  the  kind  of  limita- 
tions that  are  apparently  being  contemplated, 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  standard 
policy  that  this  government  is  going  to  be 
spelling  out  in  the  Act. 

Therefore,  we  think  that  these  should  be 
removed  from  limitations  to  be  prescribed  by 
regulations.  However,  what  in  effect  this 
amendment  does  is  to  take  two  of  the  excep- 
tions from  lower  down  in  schedule  "A"  and 
bring  them  up  within  the  category  of  limita- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  regulations.  These 
two  exceptions  are  with  regard  to  expenses 
for  travelling  time,  for  mileage,  and  advice 
by  telephone. 

Let  me  be  very  frank  about  this.  I  am 
puzzled  as  to  why  the  hon.  Minister,  a 
medical  doctor,  coming  from  an  area  that  is 
part  of  a  rural  community,  would  not  recog- 
nize the  value  and  the  integral  part  of  advice 
by  telephone.  There  is,  indeed,  not  only  in 
rural  areas,  but  also  in  city  areas,  for  reasons 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  has  just 
spelled  out— a  difficulty  in  getting  a  doctor 
because  there  are  too  few  of  them.  They  are 
busy,  and  you  cannot  even  get  them  on  the 
telephone.  But  if  they  knew  they  were  going 
to  be  paid,  they  perhaps  would  be  a  bit  more 
available  on  the  telephone. 

Out  in  rural  areas,  I  think  this  has  been 
a  part  of  a  doctor-patient  relationship,  tradi- 
tionally. I  can  recall  growing  up  in  the  coun- 
tr>%  and  the  proposition  of  somebody  being 
sick   and    calling   the   doctor    and,    in   many 


instances,  getting  advice  from  the  doctor 
which  the  parent  proceeded  to  put  into  effect 
in  the  home,  was  as  much  a  part  of  medical 
services  provided  by  doctors  as  going  to  his 
office.  Indeed,  I  would  suspect  there  would 
be  more  occasions,  in  actual  number  of  seek- 
ing advice  by  telephone  than  actually  going 
to  the  doctor's  office. 

However,  we  concede  that  this  is  an  area 
in  which  abuses  could  creep  in,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  put  it  up  in  limitations  as 
prescribed  by  the  regulations.  We  recognize 
that  there  will  have  to  be  careful  scrutiny 
here;  and,  indeed,  there  may  have  to  be 
scrutiny  between  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
when  it  might  best  be  handled  more  quickly 
and  by  regulation.  The  same,  I  think,  is  true 
of  the  whole  question  of  expenses  for  travel- 
ling time  or  mileage.  Here  again  you  have  an 
area  in  which  you  could  have  abuse,  but 
which  I  think  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
provision  of  health  services  on  the  part  of  the 
doctor,  again  out  in  rural  areas.  Therefore 
we  think  it  should  be  up  there,  but  subject 
to  limitation  by  regulations  because  of  the 
possibility  of  abuse. 

With  regard  to  the  other  two  items,  in  the 
existing  exceptions  in  schedule  "A,"  namely, 
item  numbers  4  and  9,  it  is  our  view,  for 
reasons  that  I  will  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  spell  out  once  again,  that  they  simply 
should  not  be  exceptions.  Certainly  I  am  not 
going  to  be  persuaded,  until  I  get  something 
more  from  the  hon.  Minister  than  we  have 
had  up  until  now,  as  to  what  in  heaven's 
name  is  the  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase  to 
which  hon.  members  have  already  referred: 
"Services  with  respect  to  conditions  that  are 
not  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  covered 
person."  I  can  see  it  being  an  area  of  un- 
believable abuse  on  the  part  of  insurance 
companies,  or  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
for  cosmetic  purposes  only. 

Then  finally,  with  regard  to  number  9, 
examination  of  eyes  for  refraction.  It  seems 
to  me  that  surely  we  have  reached  the  stage 
where  the  provision  of  glasses,  and  the  right 
kind  of  glasses,  for  people  in  our  society— 
when  you  can  have  many  other  consquences 
flowing  from  a  lack  of  such  provision— is 
something  that  should  be  part  and  parcel 
of  a  healthy  insurance  coverage,  and  certainly 
part  and  parcel  of  a  standard  medical  services 
insurance.  For  those  reasons,  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  would  look  with  favour  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  hard  to  understand,  in  this 
day  and  age,  why  we  would  have  annual 
health  examinations  restricted  by  regulations. 
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It  seems  to  me  tliat  this  would  mean  that  it 
is  possible  for  regulations  to  say  that  you  can 
have  a  physical  examination  every  two  years 
—maybe  it  would  be  every  three  years,  or 
maybe  it  would  be  restricted  to  every  five 
years.  Certainly  there  is  an  oft-repeated 
term— that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure— and  it  has  been  proven 
wherever  there  has  been  established,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  group  health  clinics, 
established  originally  by  the  trade  union 
movement  in  that  countiy. 

It  extended  to  one  particular  area  here, 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  health  clinic  association, 
where  they  have  found  that  to  provide  annual 
or  regular  periodic  health  examinations  has 
paid  off  tremendously.  Certainly  it  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  health  care  in  every  area 
where  they  have  health  clinics  and  where  they 
have  regular  health  examinations  and  to 
restrict  it  to  anything  over  a  year  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  new  approach  to  medicine 
—to  prevent  people  from  getting  sick— and 
therefore  to  reduce  the  cost  in  the  early 
stage. 

As  far  as  restricting  the  examination  of  the 
eyes  for  refraction  is  concerned,  I  also  do  not 
know  exactly  what  that  terminology  is,  but 
I  think  it  means  to  go  and  have  your  eyes 
examined  for  glasses  so  that  you  can  read 
properly.  One  of  the  changes  in  the  carriers' 
programme  and  coverage,  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  has  been  to  include  optometrists'  cover- 
age. Our  last  contract  with  Stelco  now  allows 
treatment  by  the  optometrists  for  eye  exam- 
ination, and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any 
medical  insurance  programme  should  not 
provide  this  necessary  and  healthful  innova- 
tion in  any  kind  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  speaking 
about  some  of  the  sections  under  "exceptions," 
I  noticed  the  hon.  Minister's  response  to  sec- 
tion 4,  "Services  with  respect  to  conditions 
that  are  not  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
covered  person,  or  with  respect  to  treatment 
for  cosmetic  purposes  only."  I  think  that  that 
is  a  singularly  inappropriate  exception,  and 
I  want  to  remind  this  House  of  an  event 
that  took  place  earlier  in  this  session. 

On  April  I,  1965,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institntions  (Mr.  Grossman)  rose  in  his 
place  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  believe 
it  was— no,  it  was  under  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions— and  in- 
serted the  following  paragraph  into  his  re- 
marks, and  I  shall  read  it  in  its  entirety: 

I  stated  earlier  that  rehabilitation  is  not 

a    surgical    process.    You    cannot    cut    the 

wrongdoing  out  of  man.   But  there  is  one 


area  in  which  surgery  can  play  its  part,  and 
that  is  in  plastic  surgery.  It  is  quite  likdy 
that  with  some  of  our  youngsters,  physical 
deformities  play  some  part  in  forming  their 
attitudes  and  behaviour  patterns.  In  con- 
sequence, we  were  gratified  when,  in  1964, 
Dr.  Harold  L.  Silver,  a  distinguished  plastic 
surgeon  in  Toronto,  at  my  invitation  very 
generously  offered  to  perform  plastic  sur- 
gery without  fee  on  any  child  or  inmate 
in  any  of  our  institutions,  providing  there 
was  evidence  that  such  work  would  help 
rehabilitate  that  person.  I  should  like  at 
this  time  to  express  our  very  warm  ap- 
preciation to  Dr.  Silver,  and  pay  public 
tribute  to  him  for  this  very  generous, 
humane  and  helpful  use  of  his  skill  as  a 
plastic  surgeon.  It  is  our  intention  to  for- 
mulate a  research  study  around  the  work 
that  Dr.  Silver  has  been  doing,  which  will 
enable  us  to  establish  its  value  in  the  re- 
habilitation process  on  those  cases  where 
plastic  surgery  has  been  utilized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  precisely  the  point. 
The  question  of  the  need  for  so-called  "cos- 
metic" surgery  is  frequently  in  the  psychologi- 
cal recesses  of  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
feels  the  need.  It  cannot  be  objectively  desig- 
nated in  the  bill  and  since  the  hon.  Minister 
has  already  agreed  to  psychotherapy  and  the 
importance  of  mental  health,  however  limited, 
then  he  should  be  consistent  in  following 
through  and  not  remove  one  area  entirely 
from  the  field  of  mental  health. 

It  says  specifically  in  section  4,  "Services 
with  respect  to  conditions  that  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  covered  person." 
There  may  be  many  services  which  are  not 
detrimental  to  health  in  the  strict  medical 
definition  of  the  word  but  are  of  immense 
benefit  in  the  broader,  psychological  meaning 
of  the  word. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
already  recognized  that  during  this  session 
of  the  Legislature.  It  seems  therefore  in- 
vidious and  unworthy  that  a  bill  should  be 
put  before  the  House  containing  a  schedule 
with  this  kind  of  exception.  I  appeal  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  it  is  not  a  section  which 
is  likely  to  be  abused.  The  drive,  the  zest  for 
such  surgery  is  not  one  in  this  society  that 
is  overused,  and  since  it  could  have  very  retd 
c"ffects  on  the  rehabilitation  of  people  in  their 
psychological  readjustment,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  youth  and  adolescence,  I  strongly 
urge  him  to  think  of  the  deletion  of  that 
exception. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
try  to  cover  the  matters  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  I  think  I  should  start  at  tlie  top. 
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First  of  all,  may  I  point  out  to  you,  sir, 
that  we  are  not  saying  by  inserting  this 
schedule  that  we  are  opposed  to  any  of  these 
things.  We  have  said  from  the  start  that 
this  is  not  the  total  plan  yet,  this  is  the 
beginning  and  this  is  a  further  step  in  a  pro- 
gression of  steps  toward  ultimate  total  quality 
health  care. 

The  annual  health  examination,  I  think,  is 
evidence  that  we  are  concerned  about  pre- 
ventive medicine.  I  think  that  if  my  hon. 
friend  from  Wentworth  East— who  is  not 
in  his  seat  at  the  present  time— would 
look  back  at  previous  contracts  he  will 
recall  that  for  at  least  the  first  five  or  ten 
years  there  was  no  annual  health  examination 
included  in  their  contract  which  was  said 
then  to  be  a  comprehensive  contract.  The  ad- 
dition of  an  annual  health  examination  has 
only  become  popular  in  relatively  recent 
times.  In  all  instances  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  whatsoever,  it  comes  after  a  con- 
tract has  been  in  force  one  year.  We  are  em- 
phasizing preventive  medicine  by  stating  that 
the  contract  will  provide  for  one  annual 
health  examination  of  each  covered  person 
after  the  contract  has  been  continuously  in 
operation  for  one  year. 

Well-baby  care,  number  2:  When  we  wrote 
the  bill  at  first,  at  my  own  insistence,  we 
had  included,  and  quite  in  opposition  to  the 
Hagey  commission  report,  that  there  should 
be  ten  visits  to  the  doctor  for  well-baby  care 
within  the  first  three  years.  In  discussing  this 
with  paediatric  authorities  at  the  university 
level  and  in  practice,  we  were  told  that  this 
is  not  modern  practice.  I  said  some  days  ago, 
sir,  in  this  House,  that  I  was  out  of  touch 
with  modern  practice  for  some  time.  It  was 
on  their  recommendation  that  we  inserted 
ten  visits  in  the  first  five  years.  The  paediatrics 
people  told  us  that  this  is  good  preventive 
medicine  for  babies  and  this  is  a  good  degree 
of  well-baby  care. 

Now,  this  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
medical  services  to  the  baby  or  to  a  child 
will  only  be  covered  to  the  extent  of  ten  visits 
in  one  year  or  ten  consultations  in  five 
years.  If  the  child  becomes  sick— and  we 
hope  that  it  will  not— it  will  be  covered. 
These  ten  visits  are  preventive  medicine. 

In  the  matter  of  psychotherapy:  It  is  a 
broad  term,  because  who  is  going  to  say 
what  is  psychotherapy  except  psychiatrists? 
They  are  the  people  who  are  skilled  and 
knowledgeable  in  these  things.  They  will 
determine  what  is  psychotherapy.  While  we 
have  put  a  limitation  on  it  to  begin  with,  we 
are  persuaded  that  this  is  a  reasonably  gener- 
ous provision  and  we  would  be  imprudent  if 
we    did   not   pay   very   careful    attention   to 


the  experiences  of  many  programmes  which 
have  been  put  in  very  serious  trouble  over 
the  past  few  years  because  of  unlimited 
psychotherapy  services.  We  want  time  and  a 
little  experience  to  find  how  this  is  going. 

It  is  not  because  we  do  not  believe  in 
these  things,  nor  is  it  because  we  can  say, 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or  by  a  word  and  a 
natural  limitation  and  a  schedule,  that  this 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  We  know  that  there 
are  those  who  will  need  more,  we  know  that 
there  are  those  who  will  not  need  it  at  all. 
We  have  been  forced  to  the  decision,  on 
the  basis  of  advice  and  on  the  basis  of  study, 
that  25  hours  per  year  for  the  individual 
and  up  to  50  hours  per  year  for  the  family, 
is  a  reasonably  generous  coverage,  at  least 
for  a  start. 

In  the  case  of  exceptions:  These  exceptions 
are  part  of  the  standard  contract  which  all 
carriers  provide.  Look  at  your  non-profit 
carriers;  look  at  your  medical  form;  look  at 
your  PSI!  None  of  them  pay  for  services 
provided  under  the  workmen's  compensation, 
board  or  in  accidents  or  other  similar  legisla- 
tion, services  that  a  covered  person  receives 
under  any  Act  of  this  Legislature.  I  direct 
your  attention,  for  instance,  to  The  Venereal 
Disease  Act.  That  is  one  that  comes  to  mind; 
and  The  Sanitaria  for  Tuberculosis  Act;  at 
present  our  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill, 
under  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act.  These  are 
things  that  come  to  mind  immediately. 

The  laboratory  and  other  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures: Here  the  only  thing  that  is  excepted 
is  laboratory  services  that  are  not  ordered  by 
or  provided  by  or  supervised  by  a  physician. 
We  would  be  careless  indeed  if  we  had  not 
inserted  this,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
growing  body  of  concern,  not  only  in  our 
own  country  but  all  over  the  continent,  about 
laboratories,  some  of  which  call  themselves 
medical  laboratories  and  hold  themselves  out 
as  being  skilled  and  capable  of  providing 
clinical,  medical  laboratory  services. 

Those  of  you  who  may  have  read  the  recent 
very  revealing  article  in  one  of  our  inter- 
national magazines  must  have  been  forced  to 
wonder  if  there  were  any  laboratories  of  this 
kind  operating  in  our  own  country.  We  are 
concerned  about  them  and  are  studying  this 
whole  matter  very  carefully,  because  it  may 
well  be  that  we  shall  have  to  step  in  and 
exercise  a  little  control. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  section  which 
refuses  laboratory  services  ordered  by  the 
attending  physician,  so  long  as  they  are  pro- 
vided in  a  recognized  laboratory  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician  who  is  skilled  in 
providing  this  service. 
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Dental  care  for  dental  purposes:  I  think  I 
covered  that  by  pointing  out  that  if  the 
health  of  the  individual  is  at  stake,  then 
of  course  this  will  be  considered.  As  in 
many  cases,  each  case  would  have  to  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  for  clarification  on  this? 
I  assume  that  it  is  the  doctor  who  decides 
whether  dental  care  is  essential. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  In  2  (a),  the  services 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  doctor  and  they 
must  be  ordered  by  the  doctor,  that  is  with 
laboratory  services. 

Then  we  come  down  to  4:  "Services  with 
respect  to  conditions  which  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  covered  person  or 
with  respect  to  treatment  for  cosmetic 
purposes  only."  It  will  not  be  the  carrier 
who  determines  whether  these  services  are 
covered,  it  will  be  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
in  charge  or  the  doctor  or  doctors  whom  he 
may  call  in  consultation.  The  carrier  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  determining  whether 
the  service  is  covered  under  the  contract, 
this  will  rest  with  the  physician  in  charge. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  where  that  is  provided:  That 
the  decision  in  the  matter  will  be  made  by 
the  doctor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  a  medical  serv- 
ices insurance  contract,  the  doctor  is  the 
deciding  factor   all  through   the   piece. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  it  is  also  a  legal  document 
and  I  believe  that  determinations  in  cases 
of  legal  dispute  are  made  in  the  courts.  If 
clause  4  said  "services  with  respect  to  con- 
ditions that  are  determined  by  the  doctor  as 
not  being  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
covered  person,  and  so  on,"  then  I  think  we 
could  take  it  as  acceptable. 

But  it  does  not  say  that  at  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  merely  refers  to  services  that  are 
not  detrimental  to  the  liealth  of  the  covered 
person  or  are  with  respect  to  treatment  for 
cosmetic  purposes  only.  The  insurance 
carrier  is  certainly  in  a  position  to  refuse  a 
claim  on  the  ground  that  it  relates  to  this 
section.  The  patient  may  challenge  him,  but 
in  such  a  case  I  think  all  he  can  do  is  go 
to  court.  The  patient  is  then  involved  in 
considerable  litigation,  to  get  the  thing 
determined. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  always  an  appeal  to  the  council.  I  may  be 
on  bad  legal   ^'ronnd,  I  may  be  straying  on 


territory  as  foreign  to  me  as  medical  ground 
is  to  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury, 
but  I  understand  this  quite  clearly.  And  even 
if  I  were  not  standing  here,  but  a  practising 
physician,  I  would  understand  this  quite 
clearly,  that  it  would  be  my  decision  with 
respect  to  my  patient  whether  the  service 
should  be  covered  or  not,  or  whether  this 
service  was  detrimental  to  the  health  of  my 
patient  or  not. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  insurance  carrier  is 
either  equipped,  or  experienced,  or  anything 
else,  to  determine  what  is  good  for,  or 
detrimental  to,  my  patient's  health.  This  is 
fully  understood,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  examples  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition mentioned,  these  are  to  me  very 
obvious  matters  on  which  there  would  be  no 
question  in  anybody's  mind.  He  mentioned 
cleft  palate;  a  dislocated  hip— congenital  dis- 
location I  presume  he  meant  —  club  foot; 
deficient  hearing  if  it  could  be  corrected  by 
medical  means,  by  all  means;  aphasia.  The 
word  blindness  I  believe  he  said.  All  of 
these  things,  of  course.  If  anything  can  be 
done  for  them  by  way  of  medical  treatment 
or  surgical  treatment,  of  course  these  things 
would  be  covered. 

I  think  one  of  my  hon.  friends  used  the 
word  "vanity,"  and  I  believe  that  that  sums 
it  up  very  well,  although  it  is  not  a  matter 
one  wants  to  belabour  or  talk  to  at  any  great 
length.  Suppose  somebody  wanted  a  face-lift. 
This  is  purely  and  simply  a  costly  surgical 
procedure.  If  somebody  wanted  a  huge  roll  of 
fat  removed  from  their  abdominal  wall,  be- 
cause it  does  not  look  well  or  they  cannot 
wear  the  proper  type  of  foundation  garment 
or  something  of  that  kind.  Well,  we  contend 
that  that  is  really  most  likely  pandering  to 
one's   vanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  can  foresee  the 
possibility  that  if  a  person  has  a  very 
pendulous  abdomen  that  the  doctor  might 
decide  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to 
remove  some  of  it  by  surgical  means  in  the 
interest  of  the  patient  himself.  And  here  again 
would  be  a  case  that  is  in  a  gray  area. 

You  cannot  draw  a  fine  line  of  demarcation, 
saying  this  is  on  that  side  and  that  is  on  the 
other.  There  are  many  of  these  cases  that  will 
have  to  be  determined  upon  their  own  merits, 
and  there  may  be  occasions  when  appeal  to 
the  council  will  have  to  be  had.  But  this,  I 
think,  is  the  saving  feature,  that  there  is 
always  appeal  to  the  council  in  all  of  these 
things. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Where  is  it? 

Hon.    Mr.    Dymond:    I    beg   your   pardon? 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Where  is  that  section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Section  3,  I  beHeve  it 
is;  that  one  of  the  council's  functions  shall 
b§,  to  deal  with  complaints  relative  to  this 
Act,  and  all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
Minister  or  by  the  corporation.  Every  person 
has  access  to  the  council. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman— again  I  am 
thinking  of  an  insurance  company— I  could 
see  where  a  doctor  has  been  working  with  a 
sensitive  child  who  had  acne,  and  the  doctor 
decided  it  would  give  a  reassurance  to  the 
child  and  more  confidence  if  he  were  able  to 
give  some  treatment.  I  can  see  an  insurance 
company  saying,  "Look,  this  is  purely 
cosmetic." 

What  I  would  like  to  hear  is  that  very 
definitely  it  is  the  doctor's  decision  if  he 
feels  for  psychosomatic  reasons,  or  some  other 
reasons,  treatment  needs  to  be  done  which  in 
definition  might  be  cosmetic,  just  as  the  hon. 
member  mentioned  here  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Reform  Institutions  has  been  sug- 
gesting that  the  facial  operations  might  be 
very  important  in  changing  personalities.  My 
legal  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury, 
called  it  personality   disorders  that  develop. 

I  would  just  like  to  get  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister again,  is  it  to  be  the  doctor  who  decides? 
This  may  appear  very  trivial  and  a  matter 
of  vanity  to  an  insurance  company,  but  the 
doctor  who  knows  the  patient  personally 
would  recognize  that  this  cosmetic  thing  was 
of  significance  and  great  importance  to  the 
mental  health  of  the  person.  Would  his 
decision  be  final? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  say  the  decision  would  be  final.  There 
would  probably  be  discussion  about  it.  Here 
again,  there  is  the  doctor's  decision.  But  you 
speak  of  the  case  of  acne.  If  the  doctor 
decided  that  some  surgical  procedure— and 
there  are  certain  surgical  procedures— would 
be  advantageous  to  the  general  health  and 
well-being  of  the  patient,  and  the  carrier 
made  a  noise  about  it,  I  think  it  is  the 
doctor's  responsibility  to  carry  that  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  in  this  case  his  appeal 
would  be  to  the  council.  Every  doctor  will 
not  do  that  because  he  may  not  want  to  be- 
come involved  in  these  matters,  but  there 
is  the  appeal  to  the  council. 

These  things  are  not  new,  Mr.  Chairman. 
These  are  things  that  are  coming  up  con- 
stantly, and  are  being  argued  constantly,  and 
decisions  are  being  made  about  them,  insofar 
as  this  schedule  is  concerned,  whether  it  be 
the  physical  health  or  the  mental  health  of 
the  individual  that  is  at  stake.   I  know  that 


some  may  argue  that  in  the  case  of  the 
aging  dowager,  she  may  say  a  face-lift  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  bolster  up  her  faltering 
psyche.  There  is  a  point  where  reason  be- 
comes greatly  strained.  But  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  before  we  reach  that  point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  then,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  consider  in  relation  to  this  appeal 
business  that  he  referred  to,  that  there  is  no 
appeal  directly  to  the  council  by  the  insured? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Only  through  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  section  3  says  the  council 
shall  deal  with  complaints  relative  to  this 
Act,  and  with  all  matters  referred  to  it  by 
the  Minister  or  by  the  corporation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  but  it  does  not 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  whom  the  complaint 
shall  come.  We  are  going  to  have  to  start  in 
arguing  the  bill  all  over  again,  but  it  does 
not  say  in  the  section  of  the  Act  from  whom, 
or  through  whom,  the  complaint  shall  come. 
It  just  says,  "shall  deal  with  complaints 
relative  to  this  Act"  and  it  does  not  go  on 
to  say  that  those  complaints  must  come  from 
the  Minister.  This  is  the  basis  of  this  Act,  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  council  was  set, 
up  so  that  every  subscriber  shall  have  access 
to  the  council. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  Minister  will  look  at  the  actual  words— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  could  finish  my  remarks.  I  am 
getting  completely  led  astray  with  all  this. 
Now,  the  matter  of  5,  on  travelling  time. 
I  practised  medicine  for  quite  a  long  time, 
and  I  have  never  yet  known  any  insurance 
carrier  who  paid  a  doctor  for  his  travelling 
time.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  go  back  to  the 
schedule  of  fees  and  argue  that  things  have 
been  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  their  appear- 
ance there  or  not,  then  at  no  time  can  I 
recall  where  travelling  time  was  considered 
as  an  insured  service. 

Doctors  in  the  country  do  charge  travelling 
time,  but  this  is  not  part  of  an  insurance 
function  and  I  think  this  would  leave  very 
grave  openings  for  abuse.  I  would  strongly 
urge  that  you  reconsider  that. 

Advice  by  telephone  is  another  thing. 
Legal  men  may  advise  their  clients  by  tele- 
phone and  this  can  be  very  useful  in  the  case 
of  legal  advice,  but  encouraging  medical 
practice  by  telephone  is  not  conducive  to 
high  quality  medical  care.  This,  too,   should 
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not  be  encouraged  under  any  circumstance.  I 
grant  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  is 
quite  correct,  a  good  deal  of  advice  by  tele- 
phone is  given  in  rural  areas  and  in  other 
areas,  but  I  would  question  very  much  if  it 
is  charged  for. 

However,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  what  my 
own  proceeding  was,  but  never  should  any 
physician  be  encouraged  in  any  way  to  advise 
or  treat  a  patient  by  telephone,  because  that 
will  only  lead  to  a  spread  of  the  practice 
which  is  not  in  the  interests  of  good  health 
care  for  our  people.  Indeed,  this  is  con- 
demned by  the  profession  itself,  this  business 
of  trying  to  practise  medicine  over  the  phone. 

Now,  coming  back  to  seven,  what  I  said 
in  the  case  of  limitations  applies  again,  every 
good  doctor  and  everyone  who  is  trying  to 
practise  quality  medical  care,  will  advocate 
periodic  health  examinations,  and  this  I  re- 
peat, we  are  trying  to  do  under  this  bill. 

Examination  of  the  eyes  by  refraction,  I 
have  pointed  out,  and  again  I  must 
emphasize,  is  not  because  we  believe  this  is 
not  necessary.  It  is  not  because  we  believe 
this  is  not  a  good  thing.  It  is  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  to  be  taken  to 
mean  that  we  do  not  think  that  the  optome- 
trists of  Ontario  are  not  doing  a  good  job. 
They  are  doing  a  good  job,  but  they,  too,  are 
steadily  trying  to  improve  the  standards  of 
their  service.  But  we  suggest  that  until  we 
have  a  little  experience  with  this  and  know 
where  we  are  going  and  know  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  us,  this  is  one  service  that  we 
will  exclude  for  the  time  being. 

Again  I  would  repeat,  this  has  been  the 
experience  and  the  practice  of  other  juris- 
dictions that  have  tried  to  bring  in  any  type 
of  medical  services  insurance.  I  know  you 
will  tell  me  that  Great  Britain  has  this  in 
their  plan,  but  let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Great  Britain  did  not  have  it  in  the 
original  plan  of  1911,  and  that  was  their 
first  step.  It  took  them  36  or  37  years  to 
come  to  the  point  where  they  had  a  total 
health  care  plan,  and  I  would  make  bold  to 
predict  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  that  it  will 
not  take  Ontario  that  length  of  time,  until 
we  too  have  a  complete  health  programme 
to  provide  quality  health  care  for  all  of  our 
people. 

The  same  applies  to  the  annual  health 
examination.  I  would  remind  my  hon.  friends 
that  in  the  much-quoted  programme  in  Sas- 
katchewan, I  do  not  believe  that  is  included 
even  yet.  In  the  Alberta  plan,  they  do  pro- 
vide an  annual  health  examination  after  the 
contract  has  been  in  force  for  one  year,  and  I 
think    the    same    can     be    said     about    the 


psychiatric  service.  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  of  those  have  made  as  generous  pro- 
vision for  psychotherapy  services  as  we  have 
done  under  our  plan.  I  repeat  sir,  for 
emphasis,  that  all  we  are  asking  at  the 
present  time  is:  Let  us  start  on  this  basis. 
We  believe  that  this  is  a  sound  and  reason- 
able basis  on  which  to  start  and,  as  we  gain 
experience,  and  as  we  see  where  we  are  go- 
ing, and  how  the  costs  are  standing  up,  tlien 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  extend  the  services 
as  we  move  farther  forward. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
number  of  matters  which  arise  with  regard 
to  the  observations  the  hon.  Minister  has 
just  made  in  reply  to  comments  from  this  side 
of  the  House. 

We  have  laboured  all  through  the  com- 
mittee consideration  of  this  bill  under  two 
important  difficulties.  One  is  that  on  some 
occasions  the  hon.  Minister  professes  to  be 
unable  to  give  us  any  idea  of  what  will  be  in 
regulations  that  are  germane  to  the  Act;  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  will  occasionally  reveal, 
almost  it  would  seem  by  inadvertence,  what  I 
take  it  are  to  be  in  regulations,  because  the 
matters  discussed  are  not  in  the  Act.  He  has 
told  us  that  the  limitations  with  regard  to  the 
three  items  listed  under  limitations,  are  to 
be  as  follows: 

One— annual  health  examination.  Of  course 
that  is  not  in  the  bill,  but  I  take  it,  from 
what  he  says,  that  is  to  be  in  the  regulations. 

Ten  consultations  respecting  well-baby 
care,  and  25  hours  for  an  individual  or  50 
hours  for  a  family  with  respect  to  psycho- 
therapy; I  take  it  that  these  are  all  matters 
that  he  plans  to  put  in  regulations.  Certainly 
they  are  not  in  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
suggest,  on  a  point  of  order,  that  I  already 
outlined  this  in  my  remarks  on  second  read- 
ing? I  think  I  specifically  stated  these  two 
things.  The  reason  I  have  told  you  these 
things,  sir,  is  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  I 
am  presenting  this  bill  in  the  greatest  of 
good  faith.  I  am  taking  the  House  into  my 
confidence— I  do  not  want  to  put  it  that  way 
—I  am  telling  the  House  everything  I  know 
at  the  present  time,  what  we  believe,  and 
what  we  plan  to  do  from  knowledge,  now; 
and  the  things  I  stated  with  respect  to  the 
limitations,  I  repeat,  I  stated  in  my  remarks 
during  second  reading. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  assures  us  that  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  regulations  will  be  no  more 
restrictive,    at    any    rate,   than   what   he   has 
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outlined,  I  am  sure  we  will  accept  that  as  to 
hk>  intention;  I  am  sure  he  will  carry  it  out. 

We  will  still  stick  by  the  amendment  at 
present  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  eliminate  these  three  items  altogether  from 
the  subject  matter  of  limitations.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  frequently  spoken  of  the  need  to 
maintain  good  health  as  of  even  greater 
importance  than  curing  illness.  We  think 
that  since  these  are  the  matters  most  directly 
related  to  good  health,  there  should  be  no 
limitations  on  them. 

As  to  the  exceptions,  obviously  some  have 
to  be  made.  We  here  certainly  do  not 
suggest  that  a  person  who  is  covered  by  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  should  also  be 
covered  by  a  standard  contract  under  this 
Act— he  will  do  better  under  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act— so,  therefore,  that  is 
where  he  should  be  covered.  We  do  not 
object  to  that  type  of  exception. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  we  do  not  accept 
as  satisfactory  the  hon.  Minister's  explanation 
of  exception  number  4— that  is  the  one  which 
excludes  services  for  conditions  not  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  covered  person, 
or  with  respect  to  treatment  for  cosmetic 
purposes  only.  The  hon.  Minister  says,  when 
a  contract  is  issued  under  schedule  "A",  that 
the  medical  practitioner  will  make  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  a  specific  service 
is  for  a  condition  that  is  not  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  covered  person,  or  is  for 
cosmetic  purposes  only.  I  suggest  to  him 
that  it  does  not  say  any  such  thing  here. 

A  second  difficulty  we  have  had  all 
through  the  bill  is  that  the  hon.  Minister 
keeps  insisting  that  his  interpretation  is  what 
is  going  to  prevail.  When  this  bill  becomes 
law,  as  it  may  unfortunately  do,  what  the 
hon.  Minister  has  said  here  and  what  he 
thinks  will  be  of  no  significance  whatever. 
What  we  will  have  to  go  on,  and  what  those 
interpreting  it  will  have  to  go  on,  will  be 
exclusively  what  the  words  in  the  bill  say, 
nothing  more.  The  hon.  Minister  says  that 
if  there  is  any  dispute  about  it  there  will  be 
an  appeal  to  the  medical  services  insurance 
council;  and  he  cites,  as  the  authority  for 
that,  subsection  6  of  section  3,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  council  shall  "deal  with  com- 
plaints relative  to  this  Act." 

I  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  that  is 
a  very  doubtful  proposition.  That  authority 
is  highly  imprecise.  I  do  not  think— I  would 
be  most  doubtful  if  it  would  give  the  council 
authority  to  deal  with  and  adjudicate  upon 
disputes  over  the  interpretation  of  exception 
number  4.  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  if  he 
believes  that  the  council  is  to  be,  and  should 


be,  the  final  authority  in  adjudicating  such 
disputes,  then  he  should  clearly  provide  that 
in  the  bill.  It  is  not  a  matter,  as  he  sug- 
gested, of  reopening  the  whole  Act  again; 
it  is  a  matter  of  dealing  with  the  words  in 
front  of  us. 

As  we  see  it,  exception  number  4  could 
become  a  very  wide  exception  indeed.  An 
insurance  company  which  did  not  want  to 
settle  a  claim— and,  after  all,  a  great  many  of 
these  standard  contracts  will  be  written  by 
private  insurance  companies,  some  of  whom 
in  the  past  have  shown  a  great  disinclination 
to  pay  up  on  claims  presented  to  them— if  a 
company  decided  it  did  not  want  to  settle  a 
claim,  it  could  very  readily  seize  on  this 
exception  and  say  that  the  services  provided 
did  not  relate  to  a  condition  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  covered  person,  or  that  it 
was  for  cosmetic  purposes  only. 

What  about  an  ugly,  disfiguring  scar  on  a 
person's  face?  Is  treatment  for  that  for 
cosmetic  purposes  only?  Many  people  who 
would  say  that  although  it  may  not  affect  the 
physiological  health  of  the  person  concerned, 
it  would  have  a  great  deal  of  bearing  on  his 
general  sense  of  well-being,  and  therefore  on 
his  emotional  and  mental  health.  But  again 
it  does  not  provide  here,  as  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter suggests  is  the  case,  that  the  medical 
practitioner  will  make  the  decision.  It  does 
not  provide  here  that,  in  case  of  dispute,  the 
council  will  determine  the  matter.  It  merely 
says  that  this  is  a  basis  on  which  payment 
could  be  refused  under  a  standard  contract. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  if  an 
insurance  company  refused  to  make  a  pay- 
ment relying  on  this  exception,  the  only 
remedy  of  the  covered  person  would  be  to 
take  that  insurance  company  to  court  to  force 
it  to  pay,  to  get  a  court  order  to  make  it 
pay.  This  would  mean  the  whole  thing  could 
be  tied  up  in  court,  and  that  the  patient 
could  be  involved  in  legal  expenses  greater 
than  the  benefits  he  may  hope  to  recover.  As 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  pointed  out 
earlier  in  this  committee  discussion,  insurance 
companies  often  Utigate  over  fairly  small  snms 
of  money.  They  are  prepared  to  go  to  court 
if  they  think  they  can  estabhsh  a  principle 
which  will  relieve  them  of  payments  in  the 
future. 

I  should  think,  if  the  hon.  Minister  intends 
this  to  mean  what  he  says— namely,  (a)  that 
the  doctor  will  make  the  first  determination, 
and  (b)  that  if  there  is  dispute,  the  coiuacil 
will  make  the  final  determination— then  he 
should  say  so  clearly  and  specifically  in  the 
bill. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  refractions,  Mr. 
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Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  on  this, 
and  on  some  of  the  other  matters  on  which 
hniitations  are  to  be  imposed  or  which  are 
to  be  excepted,  that  we  are  at  the  first  stage 
here,  that  we  have  to  move  slowly  and  see 
what  liappens.  I  do  not  object  to  that  prin- 
ciple in  general  terms,  but  I  would  suggest 
to  the  lion.  Minister  that  even  though  we  are, 
shall  we  say,  in  the  first  phases  of  the  im- 
plementation of  this  legislation,  we  do  not 
liave  to  start  at  the  point  where  even  private 
insurance  companies  were  five  and  ten  years 
ago.  Private  insurance  companies  under  group 
contracts  are  now  providing  or  covering 
refractions. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Some  of  them 


Mr.  Bryden:  Some  of  them  are,  yes;  and 
there  are  some  that  are  not  covering  anything 
\ery  much,  they  are  just  selling  policies.  But 
those  who  are  subject  to  good  stiff  negotia- 
tions, such  as  the  ones  that  provide  group 
contracts  for  large  employment  units  like 
W'estinghouse  or  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada,  about  which  my  hon.  colleagues 
here  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  can,  are  doing  that  sort  of  thing.  They  have 
to  do  it  because  they  would  not  be  able  to 
sell   their   contracts  if  they   did   not. 

The  point  is  they  have  found  it  is  practical 
to  do  it.  Now,  why  can  we  not  benefit  by 
their  experience?  As  the  hon.  Minister  said, 
the  first  health  legislation  passed  in  Britain 
in  1911  did  not  cover  refractions,  but  do  we 
have  to  go  back  to  where  Britain  was  in  1911? 
Can  we  not  benefit  by  their  subsequent  ex- 
perience? Can  we  not  now  conclude  that  it 
is   feasible— 

lion.  Mr.  Dvmond:  Saskatchewan  does  not 
do  it! 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  we  are  going  to  debate 
Saskatchewan,  let  us  debate  Saskatchewan  in 
terms  of  its  total  contract,  which  is  to  provide 
far  wider  coverage  than  you  are  thinking  of. 

Hon.   Mr.  Dymond:   No,  not  at  all! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  is  going  to 

cover- 
lion.   Mr.   Dymond:    No,   Mr.   Chairman,   I 

think  the  hon.  member  should  really  be  fair. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  As  far  as  any  public  plan  is 
concerned  or  public  responsibility  is  con- 
cerned, the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  cover  a 
maximum  of  1,8()0,()0()  people.  The  rest,  if 
they  are  covered  at  all,  will  be  covered  by 
private   insurance    contracts. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  the  contract  I  am 
talking  about,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  comparing 
our  standard  contract  with  the  standard  con- 
tract in  Saskatchewan,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber it  covers.  The  benefits  provided  under 
our  contract  are  equally  as  broad,  and  in 
some  instances  more  broad,  than  those  offered 
by  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  when  one  talks  about  coverage 
one  cannot  talk  merely  on  the  benefits  in 
the  contract,  one  also  has  to  talk  about  the 
number  of  people  covered  or  the  percentage 
of  population  covered.  In  Saskatchewan  it 
is  the  whole  population  and  here,  as  far  as 
any  public  responsibility  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  population.  In 
Saskatchewan  it  is  the  whole  population  other 
than  people  who  are  covered  elsewhere  such 
as  the  RCMP. 

I  am  suggesting  that  there  has,  in  this 
province  and  in  other  jurisdictions,  been 
sufficient  experience  of  coverage  of  refractions 
that  we  can  safely  go  ahead  and  undertake 
to  cover  it  in  the  case  of  that  percentage  of 
the  population  for  which  we  are  providing 
coverage  and  that  we  can  require  private 
companies  to  cover  it  in  their  standard 
contracts. 

I  may  say  that  the  refractions  covered  in 
some  of  the  group  contracts  now  cover  not 
only  refractions  by  physicians  and  by 
ophthalmologists,  but  also  refractions  by  op- 
tometrists. I  do  not  really  see  why,  if  private 
contracts  are  now  doing  that,  we  can  cannot 
make  our  standard  contract  as  good  as  the 
best  private  contract  now  in  existence.  I 
would  say  the  same  with  respect  to  annual 
examinations,  well-baby  care  and  psycho- 
therapy. The  private  companies  have  had 
and  continue  to  have  limitations  in  these 
areas,  but  in  the  more  advanced  of  these  con- 
tracts these  limitations  are  being  quickly 
reduced.  I  think  our  standard  contract  should 
be  the  best  now  available.  As  it  stands  at 
the  present  time  under  schedule  "A"  it  will 
be  somewhat  less  than  the  best  available. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  very  attentively  to  what  the  hon. 
Minister  said.  I  was  interested  when  he  men- 
tioned the  exemption  on  advice  by  telephone. 
He  suggested  that  the  reason  he  has  this  in— 
or  one  of  the  reasons— is  that  it  is  bad 
medicine  to  be  practising  by  telephone  and 
that  he  was  going  to  discourage  this.  If  that 
is  the  principle  that  the  hon.  Minister  is 
espousing,  that  what  you  put  here  as  an  ex- 
ception will  discourage  people  from  follow- 
ing that  particular  practice,  I  just  want  to 
underline    the    fallacy    in    his    argument.    To 
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emphasize  what  my  hon.  colleague  to  my  left 
has  suggested  on  these  exemptions— I  admit 
that  I  am  stretching  this  to  some  extent— in 
his  first  remark  on  advice  by  telephone,  he 
said  that  we  put  this  in  because  we  do  not 
want  to  practise  that  way;  I  suggest  then  the 
same  implication  is  attached  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  want  to  cover  people  for  annual 
health  examinations,  well-baby  care- 
Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  That 
is  stretching  it! 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  it  is  not  stretching  it. 
It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  you  have  these 
limitations  because  you  do  not  think  they  are 
vital   to   the   people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
rise  on  a  point  of  order? 

That  is  a  complete  misapprehension,  I  did 
not  suggest  or  infer  this  and  nothing  I  have 
said  can  be  the  basis  to  draw  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  say  the  only  infer- 
ence that  can  be  drawn  from  it  is  simply  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  drafted  an  Act  and  he 
says  these  are  the  limitations.  I  assume  that 
to  him  the  most  paramount  thing  is  the 
health  of  the  people  and  this  is  meant  to  be 
a  health  bill,  not  a  sickness  bill.  The  hon. 
Minister's  job,  I  would  hope,  and  his  whole 
emphasis,  is  to  provide  the  best  of  health  for 
•the  people.  I  would  think  as  a  doctor,  apart 
from  being  the  Minister  of  Health,  that 
he  would  recognize  that  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  health  should  be  provided  for  the 
people  is  to  have  annual  health  check-ups. 
What  about  symptoms  in  connection  with 
heart  attacks  and  so  on? 

Let  me  come  to  another  point  on  this  in 
connection  with  dental  care.    From  the  Hall 
report- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  know  my  hon.  friends 
laugh  about  this,  they  are  indifferent  about 
health  services.  They  have  this  bill  and  they 
have  said  nothing  in  connection  with  it.  They 
just  sat  there,  a  silent  party,  condoning  it 
except  to  shout  and  gibe  at  us.  That  has 
never  bothered  me;  the  illiteracy  of  their 
remarks  is  only  a  reflection  on  themselves. 

According  to  the  Hall  report  by  the  age  of 
13,  according  to  the  dental  health  survey— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order  sir,  we  have  already  debated 
very  fully  the  principles  of  this  bill  and 
dental  care  is  definitely  not  included  in  the 
principles  of  the  bill.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
what  the  Hall  commission  report  says  about 


it.  I  am  fully  sensitive  of  the  need  for  dental 
health  care,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  It  is  a  medical  services 
insurance  bill  and  on  that  basis  we  have  de- 
bated it  very  thoroughly  now. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  do  not  think  we  have 
debated  the  fact  that  dental  care  is  surely 
related  to  medical  care.  I  am  just  raising  the 
point,  not  for  the  hon.  Minister's  information 
but  for  the  information  of  the  public  and 
of  this  Legislature.  I  am  aware  he  has  read 
the  whole  report.  I  only  wish  he  had  imple- 
mented it.  I  think  I  am  quite  entitled  to 
bring  out  some  of  the  statistics  mentioned. 

By  the  age  of  13,  according  to  the  dental 
health  survey,  98  per  cent  of  Canadian 
children  have  one  or  more  teeth  decayed  and 
,40  per  cent  of  them  have  lost  one  or  more 
permanent  teeth. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  degree  of 
treatment  required  or  suggested  in  the  report 
that  you  are  quoting  does  not  pertain  directly 
to  this  bill.  I  think  that  the  bill,  in  reading  it, 
appHes  to  dental  purposes  for  the  purpose  of 
health  only.  It  does  not  specify  in  any  way 
the  number  of  cavities  that  constitute  serious 
illness,  therefore  I  must  uphold  the  Minister 
on  his  objection  that  this  was,  on  a  point  of 
order,  not  a  part  of  the  bill  and  should  not 
be  discussed.  The  question  of  what  is  needed 
for  dental  treatment  and  that  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  cavities  and  things  of  that  kind  do  not 
come  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  leave  out  the  cavities 
then.  I  will  say  that  only  13  per  cent  of 
children  between  seven  and  13  years  of  age 
have  no  untreated  dental  defects.  That  comes 
under  the  purposes  of  dental  care.  I  realize 
that  you  are  intelligent  and  have  seen  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Not  necessarily! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Each  child  has  an  average 
backlog  of  three  teeth  needing  restoration; 
and  yet  when  I  looked  at  this  dental  care  for 
dental  purposes,  at  first  I  thought  here  was  a 
broad  approach  being  taken,  even  '  for 
children  up  to  the  age  of  18.  But,  as  I  under- 
stand it  now,  this  is  something  which  is  de- 
fined by  the  doctors  and  not  by  the  dentists, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  teeth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  complete  misapprehension.  A  doctor  has 
nothing  to  do  with  defining  the  need  for 
dental  care.  If  the  person  is  suffering  from 
something  where  dental  care  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  their  general  health,  then 
of  course  the  doctor  will  come  into  it,  buti 
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this  bill  does  not  provide  dental  care.  This 
is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  bill,  sir;  and 
dental  care  is  not  included,  per  se,  as  part 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  sir  I  am  just- 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  the  basis  of  that  argu- 
ment, I  must  tell  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  he  is  definitely  out  of  order.  I  am 
referring  to  dental  requirements,  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  it  and  I  will 
not  mention  cavities  in  this  context  again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  point  out  that  it 
would  appear  that  under  this  bill,  if  a  medical 
doctor  considers  that  dental  requirements  are 
the  cause  of  anotlier  illness,  then,  as  I  have 
followed  the  Minister's  arguments,  it  might 
possibly  be  considered. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  what  the  bill  says. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  that  is  what  the  bill 
does  state;  in  clause  "B"  under  section  2,  in 
schedule  "A",  dental  care  for  dental  purposes 
is  not  included.  I  think  it  specifies  it  very 
well,  for  dental  purposes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  does  not  say  anything  about 
a  medical  doctor. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister if  the  Chairman's  interpretation  is  his 
interpretation?  I  think  it  is  important  we 
should  know  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  already 
answered  this  question  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Thompson:  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
conflict,  sir,  between  the  Chairman's  interpre- 
tation and  the  hon.  Minister's,  and  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  could  clarify  this  for 
us? 

May  I  say  again  that  when  we  come  to 
such  a  thing  as  defining  dental  care  for 
dental  purposes— and  I  hear  a  squawk.  Stop 
stalling,  it  irritates  me;  it  is  like  a  mosquito 
bite,  it  does  not  bother  me  that  much. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  have  had  two  different 
interpretations. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  one  final  question  to 
ask.  This  exception  of  the  use  of  operating 
plaster  or  fracture  rooms;  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  tell  us  what  that  means? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes.  If  you  have  a 
broken  limb,  you  need  the  application  of  a 


plaster   cast;    this   is   already   covered   under 
The  Hospital  Insurance  Services  Act. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  put  the  question,  may  I  ask  your  ruling 
on  a  matter  in  the  event  that  the  amendment 
does  not  carry?  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  some  of  the  things  my  hon.  friends  are 
concerned  with  in  section  4,  and  I  would 
like  to  propose  an  amendment,  but  I  must 
be  guided  by  your  ruling,  sir.  I  recognize 
that  when  an  amendment  has  been  put  to  you 
before,  and  it  was  lost,  the  whole  section 
carried.  If  that  be  your  ruling,  I  would  like 
to  know  now,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Quite  frankly,  sir,  I  want 
to  know  what  I  can  do  legally. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  mover 
of  the  amendment,  I  would  be  pleased  to  see 
it  held  until  the  hon.  Minister  makes  what- 
ever modifications  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  does  not  even— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  move,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  paragraph  4  under  "excep- 
tions" be  amended  by  adding,  after  "con- 
ditions," the  words:  "that  in  the  opinion  of  a 
physician,"  so  that  the  section  will  now 
read: 

Services  with  respect  to  conditions  that  in 
the  opinion  of  a  physician  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  covered  person 
or  with  respect  of  treatment  for  cosmetic 
purposes  only. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
raise  one  technical  point  on  this.  I  think  I 
got  the  hon.  Minister's  words  down  well 
enough,  and  as  the  clause  has  been  now 
worded,  the  opinion  of  the  physician  would 
be  the  governing  matter  only  in  regard  to 
matters  that  are  considered  not  detrimental 
to  the  health.  It  would  not  govern  the  ques- 
tion of  treatment  for  cosmetic  purposes  only, 
because  there  are  two  "with  respect  to" 
clauses.  If  he  would  just  find,  or  if  his 
advisers  could  find,  some  way  of  making  it 
clear  that  that  is  his  intention,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  physician  would  be  the  determining 
matter  in  both  of  these  cases,  then  I  think  we, 
in  this  group,  would  be  entirely  happy  with 
the  clause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  the  intention, 
sir;  and  if  the  language  is  not  clear,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  make  it  so  that  it  is  clear. 
I  checked  it  with  the  legal  people  and  they 
assured  me  it  is  clear. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  wonder  if  they  would  just 
take  another  look  at  it,  because  it  says: 

Services  with  respect  to  conditions  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  physician  are  not 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  covered 
person. 

And  then  it  starts  all  over  again: 
—or  with  respect  to  treatment,  etc. 

1  submit  it  should  say  again  "that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  physician,  are  for  cosmetic 
purposes  only."  That  is  a  rather  clumsy  way 
of  putting  it,  but  at  least  it  would  be  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman:  After  the  first  word  "serv- 
ices" in  the  amendment  as  proposed  by— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
Tiear. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Hahon):  After  the  first 
word  "services,"  put  in  the  amendment,  as 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
Taer  mind  repeating  it,  please? 

Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  wording 
of  the  amendment  was  placed  after  the  word 
"services,"  would  that  meet  the  hon.  mem- 
Ijer's  objection  or  condition,  and  would  it 
make  sense? 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  would  then  be  a  syn- 
tactical problem,  but  that  would  be  a  good 
place  to  put  it;  then  it  would  clearly  govern 
TDOth  of  the  subordinate  clauses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  think  I  understand 
what  my  hon.  friend  from  Halton  means: 
Services  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  physician, 
with  respect  to  conditions,  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  a  covered  person  or 
with  respect  to  treatment  for  cosmetic 
purposes  only.  It  sounds  a  little  clumsy,  but 
if  the  sense  is  right  I  have  no  objections. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Services  which. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  services  which,  in 

the  opinion- 
Mr.    Renwick:    If    I    might   just    comment, 

services     which,     in     the     opinion     of     the 

physician,    are    witli    respect    to    conditions 

which  are  not  detrimental. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  It  would  then  read: 
Clause  4.  Services  whicli,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  physician,  are  with  respect  to  conditions 
that  are  not  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
covered  person  or  with  respect  to  treatment 
for  cosmetic  purposes  only. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Before  the  question  is  put, 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  if  it  is  possible, 
assuming  we  adopt  this,  that  the  legislative 
counsel  could  look  it  over  and  polish  it  up, 
in  relation  to  the  intention,  because  I  think 
it  is  rather  clumsy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  appreciate 
that  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Dymond's  amendment,  will  please  say  "aye." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  now  put  the  amend- 
ment by  the  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment then  is  amended  itself  accordingly  by 
no  longer  wishing  to  strike  out  item  4,  so 
that  B  part  of  the  amendment  is  like  striking 
out  items  5,  6  and  9  under  the  heading 
"exceptions,"  and  by  renumbering  the  other 
items  under  the  heading  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  of  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment, will  please  rise. 

As  many  as  are  opposed  to  the  amendment, 
will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  21;  the  "nays"  37. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Schedule  "A",  as  amended, 
stands  as  part  of  the  bill. 

On  schedule  B: 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  matter  of  schedule  "B,"  this  is  one  of 
the  most  obnoxious  parts  of  this  bill  and  it 
has  to  do  with  co-insurance.  We  must  admit 
that,  because  of  the  passing  at  second  read- 
ing, we  are  stuck  with  the  principle  of  .co- 
insurance, much  as  we  may  regret  it,  but  at 
least  it  should  not  be  bad  as  this  schedule 
makes  it  seem. 

Under  this  schedule,  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  only  liable  for  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  medical  insurance,  after  the  de- 
ductible of  $25  per  person  and  $50  per  family 
has  been  made.  In  my  view,  and  in  the  view 
of  this  side  of  the  House,  the  insurance  com- 
pany, even  after  the  deductible  has  been 
allowed,  should  pay  100  per  cent  of  the 
medical  bill. 
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This  type  of  insurance  has  been  put  into 
practice  in  Alberta;  we  can  learn  from  their 
experience  as  it  has  been  most  unsuccessful. 
Alberta  has  found  that  six  times  as  many 
people  prefer  the  type  of  insurance  that 
coxers  the  cost  of  medical  service  100  per 
cent— six  times,  Mr.  Chairman— and  yet  we  in 
this  province,  despite  the  experience  learned 
in  other  jurisdictions  are  insisting  on  push- 
ing this  co-insurance  on  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Why  would  the  government  do  it?  To  me, 
it  comes  back  to  the  very  same  answer  as  has 
been  in  so  many  sections  of  this  bill.  The 
people  who  want  schedule  B,  the  way  it  is 
worded  at  the  present  time,  are  the  insurance 
companies,   and  nobody  else. 

Many  doctors  with  whom  I  have  talked— 

Mr.  McKeough:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  hon. 
member  is  debating  the  principle  which  is 
set  out  in  section  5,  and  not  the  principle 
which  is  in  the  schedule  at  all. 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
moving  to  strike  this  out,  I  merely  move  to 
say  that  after  the  deductible  has  been  allowed 
—I  admit  that  I  am  stuck  with  the  principle 
of  a  deduction,  $25  per  person  and  $50  per 
family,  and  I  admit  that  I  do  not  like  that 
principle— that  100  per  cent  of  the  balance 
of  the  medical  costs  should  be  covered,  and 
not  just  80  per  cent.  What  happens  in  this 
case  is  that  if  a  doctor's  bill  is  $100  for  one 
person,  $25  is  deducted,  and  then  under  the 
policy  only  80  per  cent  of  the  $75  is  pay- 
able. 

I  say  that  100  per  cent  of  that  $75  should 
be  payable.  Twenty-five  dollars  is  enough  to 
have  taken  off  a  policy. 

Take  the  average  man  who  is  perhaps 
making  $75  a  week.  To  him  $50  is  a  lot  of 
money,  and  if  he  has  a  family,  $50  is  even 
more  so.  This,  again,  is  a  type  of  policy  that 
puts  a  hardship  on  the  individual,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  individual  family.  It  is 
also  a  type  of  policy  from  which  the  insur- 
ance companies  have  made  the  greatest 
profits. 

They  are  the  ones  who  want  this  type  of 
policy  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  a 
lot  of  the  heavy  costs  of  administration  of 
these  policies  is  in  servicing  small  claims. 
Well,  let  us  face  it,  to  the  low  income 
earner,  no  claim  is  a  small  claim,  and  he  is 
the  one  wlio  would  suffer  most  under  such  a 
set-up. 

So  that  I  plead  with  hon.  members  of  this 
House  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  people  want 
co-insurance— if    they    want    the    deductible— 


certainly,  after  the  deduction  has  been  taken 
off,  $100  should  be  more  than  sufficient. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
move  that  schedule  B  of  this  Act  be  amended 
so  that  80  per  cent  is  deleted,  and  in  its 
place,  100  per  cent  is  placed,  and  that 
schedule  B  should  read  as  follows: 

That  the  benefits  provided  by  this 
standard  co-insurance,  medical  services 
insurance  contract  to  a  covered  person, 
shall  be  the  payment  of  100  per  cent  of 
the  benefits  provided  in  schedule  A,  or 
the  excess  over  $25  deductible  per  covered 
person,  or  $50  deductible  per  family,  in 
any  calendar  year  for  the  necessary  addi- 
tional professional  services  of  a  physician, 
wherever  rendered,  or  the  performance  of 
such  services,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless 
limited  or  accepted  under  this  Act  or  under 
schedule  A. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Mr,    Trotter    moves    that 
schedule  B  be  amended  as  follows: 

That  the  benefits  provided  by  this 
standard  co-insurance,  medical  services 
insurance  contract  to  a  covered  person, 
shall  be  the  payment  of  100  per  cent  of 
the  benefits  provided  in  schedule  A,  or  the 
excess  over  $25  deductible  per  covered 
person,  or  $50  deductible  per  family,  in 
any  calendar  year  for  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional professional  services  of  a  physician, 
wherever  rendered,  or  the  performance  of 
such  services,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless 
limited  or  excepted  under  this  Act  or  under 
schedule  A. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking 
in  favour  of  this  amendment,  I  would  speak 
more  strongly  than  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale.  The  idea  of  co-insurance  has  a  super- 
ficial explanation,  namely,  that  persons  will 
be  able  to  obtain  insurance  at  a  lower  price 
by  payment  of  a  lower  premium,  or  by  pay- 
ment of  a  lower  subscription  rate  if  they  are 
prepared  to  assume  some  initial  cost  of  the 
insurance  and  at  some  point  to  share  a  par- 
ticipation in  any  additional  claims  which  are 
made  under  the  insurance. 

The  reason  why  this  has  superficial  appeal 
is  that  the  differential  in  price  is  going  to 
be  such  that  it  will  of  necessity  attract  a 
large  number  of  people  in  that  class  of  per- 
sons over  the  1,800,000  figure  and  up  to  the 
next  million  who  arc  not  going  to  be  in 
a  position  when  they  balance  off  all  the 
other  claims  on  their  rather  meagre  income, 
to  do  other  than  to  accept  a  co-insurance 
standard  contract.  And  by  accepting  a  stan- 
dard co-insurance  contract,  they  are  going  to 
hope  that  they  will  not  have  to  pay  any  por- 
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tion  of  the  deductible,  except  in  very  unusual 
or  extreme  situations  that  it  will  make  it 
worthwhile  for  them  to  have  that  kind  of 
coverage. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  coverage  might  very 
well  mean  that  they  will,  in  fact,  have  to 
pay  individually  for  the  first  part  of  the 
insurance  because  that  will  perhaps  cover 
most  of  the  claims  which  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  make.  The  differential  in  premium 
between  a  standard  contract  and  a  standard 
co-insurance  contract  will,  I  am  certain,  be 
so  rated  that  it  will  have  a  considerable  at- 
traction, for  the  reasons  which  I  gave. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  that  and 
without  reverting— because  that  section  has 
been  passed— but  in  subsection  2  of  section  6 
you  will  find  that  in  addition  the  Minis- 
ter is  able  to  designate  classes  of  persons  who 
might  very  well,  under  that  section,  appear 
to  be  required  to  take  standard  co-insurance 
medical  services  contracts  rather  than  standard 
contracts. 

Certainly  if  the  hon.  Minister  intends  that 
some  portion  of  the  group  of  people  who 
are  going  to  be  partially  subsidized  are  by 
designation  of  the  Minister  going  to  be 
required  to  have  only  a  co-insurance  contract, 
then  I  think  he  should  so  state  to  the  House. 
It  would  then  emphasize  and  illustrate  the 
very  point  which  I  am  making,  that  some 
people  are  going  to  be  required  to  pay  the 
first  portion  of  the  contract  whether  or  not 
they  like  it.  Indeed  they  may  wish  to  have 
a  standard  contract  coverage  and  be  partially 
subsidized,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Min- 
ister is  going  to  force  them  to  take  a  co- 
insurance contract  for  certain  classes  of  the 
people  within  the  community. 

The  other  argument  which  is  put  forward 
for  co-insurance  is  that  in  some  way  there  is 
going  to  be  a  misuse  by  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  of  the  available  medical 
services. ,  If  one  reads  the  Hagey  report,  this 
is  certainly  the  line  that  report  took  and  in 
great  detail  it  indicated  that  co-insurance  was 
a  very  necessary  means  for  keeping  the  people 
of  Ontario  honest  so  far  as  their  demands  on 
the  health  services  within  the  community 
are  concerned. 

Fortunately,  the  government  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  accept  the  reasoning  of  the  Hagey 
commission,  but  even  so  they  have  introduced 
this  co-insurance  feature  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  going  to  be  available  for  people.  But  as 
I  have  stated,  under  subsection  2  of  section 
6  it  appears  that  the  Minister  is  going 
to  designate  certain  classes  of  people  who 
are  going  to  be  required  to  take  co-insurance 
medical' services  coverage. 


Now,  certainly  the  experience  in  Saskatch- 
ewan, to  the  extent  that  their  experience  has 
been  correlated,  has  indicated  that  there  has 
been  no  rise  in  the  use  made  of  the  facilities 
within  the  community  unless  it  has  been  by 
reason  of  the  decision  of  the  doctors  them- 
selves in  recommending  care  and  treatment 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  recom- 
mended unless  there  had  been  public  health 
insurance  coverage  for  everyone  in  Sas- 
katchewan. 

I  would  think  that  while  we  would  support 
this  amendment,  we  think  that  the  principle 
of  co-insurance  in  public  health  plans  is 
not  an  acceptable  one  and  is  one  which  the 
hon.  Minister  should  seriously  consider  delet- 
ing. As  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  my 
remarks,  the  other  reasons  against  co-insur- 
ance have  much  more  merit  than  the 
specious  reason  for  implementing  it  which 
appeals  to  so  many  people,  namely,  a  lower 
premium    rate. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  com- 
mittee was  debating  section  5  it  set  out  that 
co-insurance  features  shall  be  made  available. 
I  wondered  at  that  time  if  there  was  some 
kind  of  gimmick  being  displayed  in  this  Act. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  remember  correctly  my 
experience  with  negotiating  coverage,  that  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  carriers  were 
dropping  their  co-insurance  features.  The  only 
place  where  co-insurance  features  still  existed 
were  in  the  major  medical  parts  of  their  plans, 
that  is,  anything  above  the  standard  plan. 
When  we  get  into  major  catastrophic  cover- 
age they  then  had  the  co-insurance  features, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  deductibles  and  they 
would  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  excess.  In  the 
last  couple  of  contracts  we  have  had  we 
have  been  able  to  change  them  by  decreasing 
the  deductible  on  the  family  basis  and  having 
the  major  medical  coverage  on  a  100  per  cent 
basis. 

The  carriers  were  dropping  co-insurance 
in  their  standard  contracts  and  I  think  they 
were  dropping  them  because  of  public 
opinion  against  co-insurance  features  which 
were  an  easy  contract  to  sell  and  could  be 
sold  without  giving  the  true  impression  of 
what  the  contract  covered  to  many  people. 
In  this  section  5,  and  then  carried  on  in  the 
schedule,  it  says  diat  the  carriers  "shall,"  that 
means  they  must,  include  in  their  contracts 
co-insurance  features.  I  think  we  should 
delete  the  whole  schedule  B  and  not  allow 
perpetuation  of  co-insurance  in  any  way  at 
all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
emphasized    over    and    over    again   that    the 
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major  problem  in  regard  to  medical  care  is 
not  the  cost  of  it  but  to  make  available  to 
people  adequate  standards  of  health  care, 
co-extensive  with  the  vast  store  of  our 
medical  knowledge  and  the  skills  which 
medical  science  has  developed. 

I  just  fear  that  in  respect  of  this  co-insur- 
ance feature  that  carriers  will  emphasize  the 
cheaper  price.  I  could  very  well  visualize  them 
mounting  a  campaitn^  of  advertising  which 
would  point  out  to  the  would-be  subscriber 
the  savings  that  he  might  allegedly  win  by 
subscribing  to  the  co-insurance  type  of  policy 
rather  than  the  standard  medical  policy.  We 
know  very  well  that  insurance  carriers  like 
co-insurance,  they  prefer  co-insurance  to  a 
type  of  policy  that  gives  the  first  dollar 
coverage.  I  see  something  sinister  in  the 
inclusion  of  this  feature  in  this  bill.  I  would 
commend  to  the  hon.  Minister  a  consider- 
ation of  accepting  this  amendment,  going  as 
it  does  but  part  of  the  way. 

But  what  I  really  stood  up  to  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  was  that  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  battle  in  a  clause-by-clause  study 
and  I  want  him  to  know  that  as  we  approach 
the  end  of  the  battle  we  treat  it  only  as  a 
battle,  the  war  goes  on.  We  intend  to  carry 
on  the  war  until  we  achieve  the  day  that  we 
emasculate  this  statute  of  the  principle  of 
caring  for  the  health  needs  of  our  people 
through  private  insurance  carriers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  very  brief  com- 
ments on  this. 

The  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  stated  in 
his  usual  graphic  way  that  we  are  shoving 
something  on  the  public.  This  is  not  so,  Mr. 
Chairman,  We  are  simply  making  the 
standard  medical  services  contract  available 
on  a  co-insurance  deductible  basis.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  accept,  as  I  did  during  the 
debates  on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  that  this 
is  losing  popularity,  but  there  are  still  sizeable 
numbers  of  people  who  like  it.  I  had  it 
myself  before  I  came  imder  the  legislative 
group  contract.  A  great  many  people  use 
deductible  insurance  and  it  is  here  for  them 
if  they  want  it. 

I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  that  there  is  nothing  sinister  in  it. 
There  is  no  intention  nor  attempt— the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  suggested  that  we 
were  going  to  designate  classes  that  must 
take  the  co-insurance— there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  would  lead  one  to  imagine  this. 

I  cannot  see  where  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  can  see  the  hardship  in  this.  There 
is  nothing  compulsory  or  mandatory  about  it. 


If  a  subscriber  does  not  want  to  buy  it,  he 
does  not  have  to.  The  standard  contract, 
first  $1  coverage,  is  available  for  him  and  the 
belief  that  this  has  a  deterrent  effect,  I  do 
not  believe  is  very  valid.  I  have  never  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  co-insurance  or 
deductible  features  were  any  deterrent  on 
service,  or  demands  for  service,  or  over- 
servicing,  and  I  have  not  developed  any 
greater  liking  for  it  today  than  ever  I  had. 
In  fact,  the  records  that  are  available  to  us 
across  the  country  show  that  in  those  prov- 
inces where  there  are  deterrent  features  built 
into  the  hospital  insurance  plan,  the  utiliza- 
tion is  just  as  high  as  anywhere  else  in 
Canada.  I  think  this  is  fairly  positive  proof 
that  the  so-called  deterrents  are  a  fallacy  and 
do  not  work. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  very  pleased, 
sir,  to  hear  from  my  hon,  friend  from  Sud- 
buiy,  that  the  war  is  still  going  on,  because 
we  are  fighting  the  same  war.  We  are,  as 
I  said  at  the  outset  of  our  discussions,  aiming 
for  the  same  goal,  but  we  have  taken  different 
roads  toward  it. 

It  is  very  nice  for  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  South  to  say  that  this  is  specious  and 
it  is  very  nice  for  him  to  stand  up  with  his 
cohorts  and  tell  us  that  nothing  short  of 
the  maximum  is  satisfactory,  knowing  full 
well,  sir,  if  I  am  any  judge  at  all,  that  he 
will  never  be  called  upon  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  providing  this  sort  of  thing 
for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

We  are  charged  with  that  responsibility 
and  I  say  to  you  that  this  schedule  B  is  an 
added  service  made  available  to  the  people. 
If  they  do  not  want  to  use  it,  there  is  no 
compulsion  on  them  to  use  it. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility,  but  could  I,  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  give  you  a  piece  of  friendly  advice? 
You  have  made  a  dreadful  mistake  in  this 
business  of  the  higher  premiums  for  the 
aged  and  the  infirm. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
stage  of  the  end  of  the  so-called  battle,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  some  very  serious 
flaws  have  been  revealed  in  this  bill.  So  much 
so  that  people  who  started  out  strongly  in 
support  of  this  government's  plan  have  now 
climbed  off  the  band  wagon,  and  I  venture 
the  prediction  that  this  bill  will  never  go  into 
effect  until  the  government  has  faced  up  to 
some  of  its  weaknesses  in  the  next  session. 
It  is  not  just  that  we  in  the  Opposition  hav« 
fought  and  fought  to  get  these  amendments  to 
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—this  government  has  been  imposing  its  will 
on  something  like  30  of  its  own  hon.  members 
who  started  out  being  in  favour  of  full 
medical  coverage.  You  are  not  just  ploughing 
us  under,  you  are  ploughing  under  30  of 
your  own  members  and  most  of  the  people 
of  the  province  who  want  full  coverage. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  do  not  like  the  truth?  The 
truth  shall  set  you  free. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few 
final  remarks  concerning  schedule  B.  One 
of  the  many  weaknesses  is  that  when  you 
have  a  co-insurance  type  of  policy,  it  opens 
up,  among  the  insurance  companies,  so-called 
"competition."  All  this  means  is  extra  spend- 
ing for  advertising  and  it  is  the  person  pro- 
moting the  policy  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies themselves  that  are  going  to  get  the 
benefit  from  co-insurance.  It  is  amazing  to 
hear  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  admit  that 
he  did  not  think  that  deterrents  did  any 
good,  because  this  is  the  specious  argument 
that  the  insurance  companies  use— that  it 
does  do  something  good. 

Obviously,  the  hon.  Minister  does  not  be- 
lieve the  insurance  companies  himself,  and  yet 
he  is  giving  them  a  great  big  assist  in  trying 
to  foist  on  the  public  a  policy  that  is  definitely 
not  in  the  public  interest.  And  even  though 
some  person  might  be  persuaded,  by  high 
pressure  tactics  that  some  of  the  companies 
use  in  selling  this  type  of  policy,  in  the  long 
run  the  average  person  who  buys  a  co-insur- 
ance policy  is  taken  in.  He  is  a  sucker,  and 
in  the  long  run,  in  the  vast  majority  of  these 
policies,  they  are  definitely  bad  for  the  public. 
I  see  more- 
Ron.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
hon.  member  suggesting  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  stupid? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  say  that  there  is  a  sucker 
bom  every  minute  and  you  are  helping  the 
insurance  companies  hook  their  suckers  when 
you  allow  these  co-insurance  policies  to  go 
out.  They  are  just  filled  with  small  print  that 
removes  any  possible  value  to  the  buyer  from 
the  policy.  They  are  definitely  weighted  in 
favour  of  the  insurance  companies  and  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  only 
recognized  this  type  of  policy  in  principle, 
but  even  under  this  schedule  B,  that  we 
allow  such  an  item  as  the  80  per  cent  to 
remain  in  the  schedule.  It  is  certainly  a  dis- 
service to  the  public  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Trotter's  amendment- 


Mr.  Renwick:  I  have  one  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman.  Will  he  give 
us  the  assurance  that  no  portion  of  the  group 
of  people  who  are  going  to  be  partially  sub- 
sidized will  be  required  to  take  a  standard 
co-insurance  contract  in  lieu  of  a  standard 
contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  answer  that,  may  I  repeat  the  question  as 
I  heard  it: 

Will  the  Minister  give  the  House  assur- 
ance that  no  one  who  will  be  subsidized 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  government 
will  be  required  to  take  a  co-insurance  con- 
tract? 

I  can  give  the  hon.  member  that  assurance, 
sir,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Could  I  ask  one  further  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister? 

Since  this  is  not  to  come  into  efi^ect  until 
June  1,  1966,  we  are  told,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  assure  us  that  in  the  interstice,  all 
of  the  debates  concerning  this  will  be  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  possible  improve- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debates  are  already  under  study. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Trotter's  amendment,  will  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  While  we  are  waiting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  have  the  redraft  of 
clause  4  of  schedule  A,  prepared  by  the 
solicitor  as  follows: 

Services  with  respect  to  conditions  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  physician  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  a  covered  person, 
including  services  for  cosmetic  purposes 
only. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Trotter's   amendment,   please   rise. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  amendment,  please 


Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  21,  the  "nays"  38. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  that  schedule  B 
stands  as  part  of  the  bill. 

Shall  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  reported? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
now  before  the  committee  is  whether  or  not 
the  bill  shall  be  reported.   I  would  like  to 
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submit  to  the  committee  that  it  should  not  be 
reported.  I  am  not  now  discussing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
that,  for  that  matter,  unfortunately  has 
already  been  determined  and  is  no  longer 
open  to  discussion. 

I  merely  wish  to  take  the  principle  as  given 
and  to  submit  to  this  House  that  even  within 
the  terms  of  what  we  regard  as  a  very  inade- 
quate principle,  the  detailed  execution  in  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  so  inadequate  as 
to  leave  us  in  the  position  where  the  only 
humane  thing  we  can  do  is  to  let  the  bill 
die  on  the  order  paper  right  now,  and  give 
it  a  decent  burial. 

During  the  course  of  this  committee  dis- 
cussion, which  has  extended  over  several 
days,  many  most  disturbing  facts  have  come 
to  light  as  to  the  inadequacies  within  the 
bill,  within  its  own  framework.  So  much  so 
that  even  the  Globe  and  Mail  was  moved 
to  protest  that,  as  it  said  in  an  editorial 
of  June  11,  that  we— 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order  or  a  point  of  in- 
formation, I  just  wonder  how  far,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  are  going  to  permit  this  debate  to 
go  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  in  order.  There  is 
a  motion  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  will  permit  it  for  as  long  as  it  is  in  order. 
Certainly  what  I  have  been  saying  up  until 
now— 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asking 
for  your  ruling  on  it,  not  the  hon.  member's. 

Mr,  Chairman:  Order!  I  would  suggest 
that,  as  long  as  the  argument  pertains  to 
the  actual  reporting  of  the  bill,  it  is  in  order, 
but  I  am  questioning  how  an  argument  can 
be  carried  very  long  without  going  into  other 
subjects.  I  am  sure  that  any  remarks  you 
make  must  deal  specifically  with  a  question 
of  reporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  fully  appreciate  what  you 
ha\c  said,  sir.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  are 
now  discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  bill  shall  be  reported.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  it  should  not,  and  I  am  trying  to 
gi\e  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  reported.  I 
was  merely  indicating  that  it  is  not  only  we 
in  this  House,  imt  people  throughout  the 
province,  who  have  been  appalled  to  discover 
exactly  what  is  involved  in  this  bill,  even 
within  its  own  limited  principles,  to  the 
point  where  even  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
which      though     generally     independent     in 


its  outlook  tends  to  support  the  government, 
was  moved  to  say,  "It  now  turns  out  that  we 
and  the  people  of  Ontario,  have  been  naive." 
It  said  that  "we,"  that  is  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  and  the  people  of  Ontario,  were 
naive  in  accepting  the  bill  at  its  face  value. 
The  detailed  examination  of  the  bill  brought 
to  light  many  facts  which  had  not  been 
appreciated  by  most  people  in  Ontario.  Now 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  appreciate  those 
facts  fully  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  over- 
whelmingly against  this  bill,  and  for  that 
reason  I  think  it  should  not  be  reported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  summarize  as 
briefly  as  possible  my  position  in  this  matter, 

I  have  drawn  up  what  I  am  calling  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  the  detailed  provisions  of 
Bill  No.  136.   This  bill  of  indictment  includes 

II  points,  succinctly  stated,  outlining  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  the  House 
at  this  stage. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order,  surely  this 
has  gone  beyond  the  area  defined  by  you  a 
few  moments  ago?  This  has  now  entered  the 
realm  of  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  are  you  up  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  completing  technical  procedures.  All 
the  debate  is  finished.  The  reporting  of  the 
bill  is  a  procedural  matter  and  it  does  not 
l^nd  itself,  as  you  indicated,  to  any  debate 
beyond— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
a  frivolous  objection  of  that  kind  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  are  engaged  in  in  this  House  from  day 
to  day,  and  at  all  stages,  if  it  is  not  partisan 
politics.  Naturally,  we  are  each  trying  to  put 
forward  our  point  of  view  to  the  public.  If 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  will  restrain 
themselves  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  I  think  I 
can  summarize  quite  succinctly  my  reasons 
why  this  bill  has  been  revealed  to  be  so  in- 
adequate in  its  detailed  provisions  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  reported. 

As  I  indicated,  I  have  summarized  the 
points  that  are  inadequate  in  what  I  have 
called  a  bill  of  indictment,  including  11 
points.  This,  I  may  say,  is  illustrative  rather 
than  exhaustive.  I  am  sure  that  other  hon. 
members  could  add  other  points  to  it,  but  I 
will  be  satisfied  with  these  points.  Taken  to- 
gether, I  think  they  are  fatal  to  the  bill. 

1.  No  provision  at  all  is  made  for  the  large 
number  of  people  who  will  not  qualify  for 
government  subsidy  and  yet  will  not  be  able 
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to    aflFord    the   high    cost    coverage    available 
from  private  carriers. 

Mr.  McKeough:  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  2.  The  provision  that  a  private 
carrier  must  make  a  standard  contract  avail- 
able to  anyone  applying  for  it  is  unenforce- 
able. Thus  there  is  no  guarantee  that  people 
not  in  the  subsidized  groups- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  believe  that  all 
these  matters  have  been  discussed  through- 
out the  various  clauses  of  the  bill.  As  long 
as  their  reference  was  to  the  reporting  of 
the  bill,  something  outside  of  this  House, 
something  apart  from  the  discussion,  you 
could  be  talking  about  the  advisability  of  not 
reporting  the  bill.  As  soon  as  you  deal  with 
the  details,  the  deficiencies  of,  or  what  is 
contained  or  not  contained  in  the  bill,  you 
are  definitely  out  of  order. 

All  in  favour  of  the  reporting  of  the  bill- 
Mr.  Bryden:  No,  just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  accept  your  ruling.  I  think  it  is 
extremely  narrow,  I  think  it  should  be  in 
order  to  summarize  our  basic  objections,  but 
I  agree  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  matter  on 
which  to  rule  and  if  it  is  your  ruling  that 
what  I  have  been  saying  is  not  in  order,  I 
will  accept  your  ruling. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): But  you  will  rearrange  the  words? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
arrange the  words;  I  am  merely  going  to  say 
that  I  have  drawn  up  these  11  points  in  which 
I  think  that- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  11  points  are 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  nothing  out  of  order 
about  them.  They  constitute  my  reasons  for 
opposing  the  reporting  of  the  bill.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  useful  if  I  could  have 
refreshed  the  memory  of  the  House  by 
enumerating  these  gross  inadequacies  of  the 
bill.  If  that  is  out  of  order,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  do  so.  I  will  merely  issue  them  outside  of 
the  House,  since  I  cannot  do  it  inside  the 
House. 

However,  I  would  emphasize  once  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  objections  to  the  bill 
in  its  detailed  provisions,  apart  altogether 
from  its  principle,  are  so  serious  that  the 
bill  should  not  be  reported. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 


Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  endorse  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine.  I  realize  the  limita- 
tions which  are  on  me,  that  I  am  not  able  to 
outline  in  detail  many  of  the  points  which 
have  shown  the  inadequacy  of  this  bill.  I 
may  say,  sir,  for  my  part  and  for  the  part 
of  my  party,  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
stream  of  letters  coming  in,  not  only  to  my 
office  but,  I  know,  to  many  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers' offices— letters  from  people  who  had 
hoped  that  they  were  getting  health  coverage, 
and  letters  expressing  shock  at  the  type  of  bill 
on  which  you  are  now  asking  us  to  vote. 
Many  of  these  letters  have  said  that  they 
understood  that  we  had  Medicare,  and  that 
the  government  was  proposing  something  of 
a  broad  coverage,  and  people  suggesting  that 
they  feel  that  this  bill  is  so  leaky,  so  full  of 
holes,  that  it  does  not  wear.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  most  certainly  did  not 
get  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Would  it  be  200? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  have  not  added  them  but 
I  will  say  it  would  take  me  some  time  to  add 
them,  and  I  will  get  a  great  many  more.  I 
may  need  some  kind  of  computer  system  to 
add  them,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  this  bill, 
and  the  discussion,  is  naturally  of  concern  to 
all  the  people  across  this  province.  They 
have  followed  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  am  going  to  say  one 
word,  through  you,  sir,  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health:  Knowing  his  fiery  Scottish  temper, 
and  realizing  the  indefensible  position  he  was 
in  in  connection  with  pushing  this  kind  of 
tattered  bill  through  the  House,  I  want  to 
compliment  him  on  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
think  he  lost  his  temper  once.  He  showed 
patience.  But  I  sympathize  with  him  being 
put  in  this  position,  because  always  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  has  been  the  thought  that 
he  was  a  reformist,  and  I  think  this  was  a 
most  uncomfortable  position— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  a  reformist. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —for  a  man  such  as  this 
to  have  had  to  stand  up  here  and  defend 
what  is  indefensible. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   All  those  in  favour  of  re- 
porting the  bill,  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
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Call  in  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  bill  being  re- 
ported will  please  rise. 

All  those  opposed  will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"yeas"  are  38,  the  "nays"  21. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion 
carried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  Bill  No.  136,  An  Act 
respecting  medical  services  insurance,  with 
certain  amendments,  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  Bill 
No.  136,  An  Act  respecting  medical  services 
insurance  and  certain  amendments,  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  committee  of  the  whole 
House  begs  to  report  Bill  No.  136,  An  Act 
respecting  medical  services  insurance,  with 
certain  amendments,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again.  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  No, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  be  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  words: 

That  the  Bill  No.  136  be  referred  back 
to  the  committee  with  instructions  that  it 
has  the  power  to  consider  and  make 
recommendations  to  further  amend  the  bill 
to  provide; 

(1)  That  government  support  according 
to  an  appropriate  sliding  scale  be  made 
available  to  provide  standard  contracts  to 
those  whose  taxable  income  does  not 
exceed  $3,000  per  year,  and; 

(2)  that  all  residents  of  the  province  be 
entitled  to  receive  standard  contracts  from 
the  Minister  of  Health  upon  voluntary 
payment  by  them  of  appropriate  contrib- 
utions as  determined  by  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ju.st  like  to  make  two 
brief  comments  with  regard  to  this.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  amendments  we  have 
dealt  with  or  the  principle  of  the  bill  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  House,  but  I  think 
there  is  one  serious  inadequacy  of  this  bill 
within  the  framework  as  it  is  now  estab- 
lish. Since  the  government  has  agreed  to 
pay  subsidies  only  up  to  $1,000  taxable 
income,  this  .simply  means  that  a  great 
number  of  people  in  the  upper  ranges  of  that 


$1,000    and    just    beyond    it    simply    are    not 
going  to  be  able  to  buy  insurance. 

You  will  have  the  kind  of  experience  you 
had  in  Alberta  where  15  per  cent  of  those 
who  needed  it  most,  were  not  able  to  buy 
it.  The  Hall  commission  report  said  a  person 
should  have  something  in  excess  of  $5,000 
to  be  able  to  buy  his  own  insurance. 

An  Hon.  member:  Do  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right,  and  they,  I  think, 
had  some  authoritative  studies  on  it.  What 
you  are  going  to  do  is  to  force  everybody 
beyond  $3,700  to  buy  his  own. 

So  we  suggest  that  we  should  raise  that 
sliding  scale  up  to  $3,000  taxable  income, 
and  this  will  meet  the  point  that  was  author- 
itatively documented  in  the  Hall  commission. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  suggest 
to  you  that  this  government  has  violated  one 
of  its  basic  principles— that  this  plan  is  vol- 
untary. Therefore,  I  would  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  anybody  who  wants  to  pay 
to  the  government,  through  the  division  that 
The  Department  of  Health  is  establishing 
under  the  Ontario  hospital  services  commis- 
sion, the  amount  designated  for  the  standard 
policy,  should  be  able  to  get  that  standard 
policy  encoverage  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
this  government  is  going  to  give  it,  wholly 
subsidized  or  partially  subsidized. 

In  other  words,  if  you  really  believe  your 
voluntary  principle,  let  anybody  who  makes 
that  payment  to  that  division  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  be  entitled  to  get  the 
coverage  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  are 
going  to  be  partially  or  wholly  subsidized. 

These  are  two  points  within  the  framework 
of  the  principle  of  this  bill,  and  our  sugges- 
tion is  that  it  should  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  consider  these 
two  points,  to  consider  amendments  which 
would  implement  them,  .so  that  the  bill, 
inadequate  as  it  is,  will  be  somewhat  less 
inadequate  before  it  goes  into  law. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  this  is  called  to  a  vote,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  on  behalf  of  this  party  we  support 
the  motion  moved  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  We  have  gone, 
admittedly,  over  and  over  the  various  points 
of  this  bill,  and  I  can  well  understand  that 
the  hon.  member  has  made  the  motion  he 
has  merely  to  underline  the  fact  that  the 
people  that  we  need  to  help  the  most, 
once  we  have  covered  this  1.8  million  people, 
are  being  ignored.  That,  in  essence,  there 
are  thousands  of  people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  who  are  not  going  to  be  helped  one 
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litde  bit  by  this  Bill  136.  It  has  been  a  bill 
that,  in  essence,  has  put  up  a  big  front,  but 
behind  it  there  is  little  substance. 

Many  of  the  people  who  now  appear  on 
the  surface  likely  to  get  some  help  are 
already  covered  by  welfare.  It  is  the  people 
as  a  whole,  spread  across  the  board  who 
need  a  decent  minimum  protection  at  as 
small  a  premium  as  possible.  That  is  what 
is  needed,  and  if  this  bill  is  referred  back 
these  problems  can  once  more  be  gone  into 
because,  as  we  have  discussed  the  bill,  we 
have  seen  good  amendments  time  after 
time  go  down  to  defeat.  It  only  means  that 
the  people  of  this  province  are  not  being 
served  as  they  should  be. 

And  if,  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
has  said,  this  bill  is  reconsidered,  we  can 
once  again  go  into  this  problem  of  those 
people  who  are  the  aged,  the  people  who  are 
ill,  who  are  obviously  going  to  have  to  pay 
a  much  higher  premium  than  even  we  at 
first  thought.  We  thought  maybe  the  maxi- 
mum, which  was  shocking  enough  at  $180, 
would  be  the  top.  We  now  find  that  it  is  ob- 
viously going  to  be  much  higher  than  that 
for  many  people  who  can  least  afford  to  pay. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  says  so? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  because  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter is  afraid  to  tell  us  how  much  the  premium 
is  going  to  be,  it  is  quite  obvious  to  say  it 
could  be  $250.  I  agree  on  all-fours  with  this. 
So  again  in  summation  I  ask  the  House  to 
support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  in  order  that  we  can  do  as  best 
we  can  in  clearing  up  this  bill  which  I  think 
has  been  a  shady  deal  for  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  grave  doubts  really 
that  this  amendment,  which  is  more  of  notice 
of  instruction,  is  in  order— that  is,  for  this 
particular  stage  of  the  bill,  although  I  do 
have  the  notice  of  motion  on  the  votes  and 
proceedings  as  submitted  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis)  regard- 
ing these  two  provisions  as  mentioned  in  this 
amendment  for  the  required  48  hours.  Per- 
haps this  hybrid  amendment  should  also 
require  this  much  notice. 

However,  I  am  not  going  to  be  technical 
at  this  time,  and  will  proceed  with  putting 
the  motion  as  moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  motion  will 
please   say  "aye." 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order,  if  it  is  properly  before 
the  House  then  is  it  not  properly  debatable? 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  thought  perhaps  it  should 
have  48  hours'  notice. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  just  an  amendment 
to  a  motion.  It  is  an  amendment  to  a  motion 
to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  But  I  understand  that  this  is 
an  instruction  that  Bill  No.  136  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee  with  instructions;  so 
I  thought  it  was  sort  of  an  instruction,  a 
notice  of  instruction,  as  well  as  being  partly 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  we  have  previously 
moved,  without  notice,  amendments  to  com- 
mittee reports.  I  do  not  mean  to  report  from 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  but  from 
standing  committees— to  refer  back  with  in- 
structions to  do  certain  things— and  it  was 
always  considered  to  be  in  order  then,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  considered  this  a  further 
stage  because  I  had  already  received  notice 
of  instruction  before;  I  thought  that  this  was 
a  further  stage  of  that  notice  as  it  was 
washed  out  by  not  having  the  48  hours' 
notice. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  understood  that  we  could 
not  move  that  motion  in  that  context;  but  I 
believe,  sir,  that  it  is  in  order  to  move  it  here 
as  an  amendment  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker:   I  am  accepting  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like,  if  you  will  per- 
mit, sir,  to  make  a  couple  of  comments  in 
regard   to   this. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Proceed, 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  look  forward  to  my 
comments  with  such  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  an  extremely  strong 
case  can  be  made  with  regard  to  both  the 
specific  amendments  which,  we  are  suggesting 
here,  the  committee  of  the  whole  House 
should  be  asked  to  make.  With  regard  to  the 
first  one,  proposing  that  subsidization  in  part 
should  be  available  up  to  a  limit  of  $3,000 
taxable  income  rather  than  $1,000,  it  covers 
a  point  which,  I  think,  has  concerned  a  great 
many  people  both  inside  this  House  and 
outside. 

We  are  concerned,  as  I  believe  many  are, 
with  the  substantial  group  of  people  who, 
shall  we  say,  fall  between  two  stools.  Their 
incomes  are  not  low  enough  to  qualify  for 
subsidization  under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 
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and  yet  they  will  undoubtedly  not  be  able 
to  afford  the  full  cost  of  standard  contracts 
as   provided   by   the   insurance   industry. 

Take,  for  example,  a  family  of  husband 
and  wife  and  two  children  with  an  income 
of  $3,900  per  year.  That  would  give  them  a 
taxable  income  on  standard  exemptions  of 
$1,200.  It  would  just  exclude  them  from  sub- 
sidization; they  would  have  to  pay  at  least 
$180  a  year  for  a  standard  contract,  possibly 
even  more.  We  submit  that  such  a  family 
cannot  afford  that  amount.  Even  a  family 
with  the  same  number  of  children  making, 
shall  we  say,  $3,500  a  year,  under  the  present 
plan  of  the  hon.  Minister  would  probably 
have  to  pay  about  $160  for  a  standard  con- 
tract. The  degree  of  subsidization  the  govern- 
ment would  provide  would  be  only  $20, 
roughly;   I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures. 

I  submit  that  a  family  of  four  earning  only 
$3,500  a  year  cannot  afford  $160  for  a 
standard  medical  insurance  contract.  If  the 
government  would  see  fit  to  consent  to  the 
instruction  posed  here  to  the  committee,  then 
I  think  we  could  eliminate  that  problem  to 
a  considerable  degree.  It  would  mean  that 
the  sliding  scale  would  be  levelled  out,  spread 
over  not  $1,200  of  taxable  income,  but  $3,000. 
Thus,  taking  the  example  I  gave  before,  a 
family  of  four  could  earn  up  to  $5,700  a 
year  before  it  would  be  disqualified  from 
subsidization.  It  could  earn  up  to,  shall  we 
say,  about  $4,400  a  year  and  still  get  50  per 
cent  subsidization.  That  is  realistic;  that  is 
related  to  some  degree  to  the  capacity  of 
these  people  to  pay. 

As  the  bill  stands  now,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial group  of  people  in  the  middle  low 
income  bracket  who  are  going  to  be  left  out 
in  the  cold.  In  fact,  they  will  be  worse  off 
than  merely  being  left  out  in  the  cold  because 
they  will  be  required,  through  their  taxes,  to 
contribute  to  the  subsidization  of  standard 
contracts  for  other  people  and  yet  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  them  for  themselves.  I  think 
that  the  hon.  Minister— I  know  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  pretty  well  closed  its  mind  to 
any  further  suggestions,  but  I  think  that  this 
is  a  suggestion  it  should  consider.  It  has 
been  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  to 
put  it  before  the  House.  This  would,  I  think, 
eliminate  what  I  would  call  a  serious  inequity 
and  one  which  I  think  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  should  be  prepared  to  regard,  them- 
selves, as  a  serious  inequity. 

As  to  the  second  point  in  the  amendment, 
it  would  empower  the  committee  to  make  a 
detailed  amendment  which  would  imple- 
ment in  part  what  the  hon.  Minister  himself 
said  is  the  intention  of  the  bill.    He  said  the 


intention  is  to  make  this  similar  to  The  Hos- 
pital Services  Insurance  Act.  Under  The 
Hospital  Services  Insurance  Act,  anybody 
can  go  to  the  government  agency,  the  OHSC, 
and  buy  hospital  insurance  coverage.  A  great 
many  people  do  not  have  to  go  to  ,that 
agency  but  they  may  go  to  it.  We  are 
suggesting  that  the  same  should  be  true  here. 
A  branch  of  The  Department  of  Health 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  standard  contracts  for  subsidized  groups. 
We  are  suggesting  here  that  the  powers  of 
that  division  should  be  expanded  so  that  it 
could  sell  standard  contracts  also  to  other 
people  who  apply  for  them  voluntarily.  There 
would  be  no  compulsion  about  it.  But  if 
they  applied,  it  could  make  such  contracts 
available  to  them.  Thus  those  people  could, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  freedom  of  choice,  to 
which  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  claim  to 
attach  such  importance,  buy  from  the  govern- 
ment agency  or  from  a  private  carrier,  which- 
ever they  wished. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  amendment 
would  have  two  beneficial  effects,  as  far  as 
the  bill  as  a  whole  is  concerned.  First  of  all, 
it  would  broaden  the  group  covered  by  the 
medical  services  division  of  The  Department 
of  Health.  We  on  this  side  have  objected 
that,  as  things  now  stand,  the  medical  serv- 
ices division  is  being  asked  to  provide 
standard  contracts  to  a  group  that  consists 
almost  entirely  of  bad  risks.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  it  would  make  it  possible 
for  that  division  to  bring  in  also  some  good 
risks  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  reduce  the 
rate  below  the  $180  the  hon.  Minister  has 
talked  about.  I  think  it  provides  the  division 
with  a  method  of  diversifying  its  risks  just  as, 
to  a  certain  degree,  a  similar  provision  in 
The  Hospital  Services  Insurance  Act  has 
permitted  diversification  under  that  Act. 

Second,  there  is  the  whole  question  of  the 
regulation  of  premiums  charged  by  private 
insurance  companies.  We  have  suggested 
that  the  detailed  provision  of  the  bill  on  that 
point  is  ineffective  and  I  am  convinced  that 
is  true.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  apply  an 
effective  maximum;  but  there  is  another  way 
of  handling  this  problem,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  has  been  tried  in  other  contexts  in 
other  countries,  and  that  is  to  set  up  a  public 
carrier  in  competition  with  private  carriers. 
It  then  becomes  a  sort  of  a  balance  wheel 
which  regulates  rates  through  the  force  of 
competition,  thus  making  less  necessary  the 
exercise  of  compulsory  powers.  And  in  view 
of  the  difficulty  of  setting  maxima,  it  seems 
.to  me  that  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the 
idea  of  having  a  public  agency  which  will  be 
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in  the  market  along  with  the  private  carriers, 
offering  standard  contracts— I  would  suggest 
that  it  would  not  offer  anything  else— in 
competition  with  the  private  carriers.  Then 
we  will  have  a  pretty  good  way  of  finding 
out  whether  the  rates  established  by  the 
private  carriers  are  too  high.  If  they  are, 
perhaps  legislative  action  may  be  necessary, 
but  indeed  it  may  be  unnecessary  because 
the  mere  existence  of  the  public  carrier 
undercutting  the  rates  of  private  carriers  will 
have  a  strong  influence  in  bringing  those 
rates  down. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
these  two  amendments,  which  we  suggest  the 
committee  should  have  the  power  to  make, 
would  greatly  improve  this  bill  without  alter- 
ing its  basic  principle.  The  government  is 
wedded  to  the  principle;  the  House  by 
majority  vote  has  decided  on  that  principle. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  improve 
the  implementation  of  that  principle.  I  think 
that  both  these  proposals  are  constructive 
in  that  direction.  I  would  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  seriously  consider  them, 
rather  than  merely  dismiss  them  out  of  hand 
and  use  its  majority  to  vote  them  down. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  would  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  should  be  made  abund- 
antly clear  that,  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment along  with  my  hon.  friends  to  the  left, 
we  are  not  in  any  way  abandoning  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Hall  report- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Nor  are  we. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —that  the  fund  for  health  care 
ought  to  be  subsidized  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual. I  take  it  the  amendment  is  drawn  in 
the  fashion  that  it  is,  because  it  must  be 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  bill  which 
this  House  has  adopted  and  I  think  the  record 
should  be  clear  that  we  are  not  departing 
from— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Our  earlier  amendment  at 
second  reading  contained  these  points— if  it 
had  been  accepted. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
elaboration,  that  to  subsidize  the  individual 
gives  rise  to  too  many  bureaucratic  night- 
mares and  makes  the  whole  thing  adminis- 
tratively impossible,  I  have  the  greatest 
assurance  that  a  year  from  now— well,  not 
quite  a  year,  about  ten  months  from  now— 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond), 
after  he  has  considered  this  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  is  going  to  be  back  here  with 
substantial'  amendments  to  this  Act  before- 
it    goes    into    force    because    the    intelligent 


bureaucracy  with  which  this  province  is 
blessed  will  soon  see  that  this  Act  is  im- 
possible to  administer  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  MacDonald  that 
Bill  No.  136  be  referred  back  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House,  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment will  please  rise. 

As  many  as  are  opposed  to  the  amendment 
please  rise. 


Yeas 


Nays 


Bryden 

Carruthers 

Bukator 

Cecile 

Davison 

Connell 

Farquhar 

Cowling 

Freeman 

Dunlop 

Gisborn 

Dymond 

Gordon 

Gomme 

Lewis 

Grossman 

(Scarborough  West) 

Guindon 

MacDonald 

Harris 

Nixon 

Henderson 

Oliver 

Hodgson 

Paterson 

(Victoria) 

Reaume 

Johnston 

Renwick 

(Carleton) 

Singer 

Kerr 

Sopha 

Knox 

Taylor 

Lawrence 

Thompson 

(Russell) 

Trotter 

McKeough 

Troy 

Noden 

Worton-21. 

Olde 

Pittock 

Price 

Randall 

ReiUy 

Reuter 

Robarts 

Rolhns 

Root 

Rowe 

Rowntree 

•;      ':'...:      ■■■ 

Simonett 

T    J:"i    "      - 

Spooner 

:*-:.  ;■.:■  " 

Stewart 

Walker 

■'  -^^   .■■- 

Wardrope 

Welch 

,:.\.'.-sh:.'.- 

Wells 

White 

Whitney 

Wishart 

■y  "■    -:C;j.^    ■ :  :'     .l,d   ':■■ 

Yaremko-40. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  21,  the  "nays"  are  40, 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Next  order  of  business. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  55th  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH 

(continued) 

On  vote  701: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  were 
talking,  sir,  about  medical  research  when  the 
estimates  closed  previously.  I  would  like  to 
add  a  few  more  statements  in  connection 
with  medical  research  if  I  could  and  I  am 
just  going  to  quote  from  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  weekly  letter  of  Febmary  1965,  and 
I  quote: 

Research  should  not  be  allowed  to  lag. 
Canada's  expenditure  on  medical  research 
through  the  medical  research  council  in 
1964-65  is  $6.9  million.  On  the  basis  of 
gross  national  product  compared  relatively 
with  the  United  States  it  would  be 
$90  million  and  on  the  basis  of  relative 
population,  it  would  be  $126  million. 

If  I  could  quote  from  the  Hall  commission 

report,  on  page  106: 

Total  expenditures  on  health  research  in 
Canada  in  1962,  was  $16.5  million.  Of 
this  the  province  of  Ontario  contributed 
$400,000. 

From  Medical  Education  in  Canada,  by  J.  A. 

MacFarlane,  and  I  quote: 

A  practice  which  is  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  and  has  found  some  support 
in  Canada  is  to  permit  the  medical  under- 
graduate at  the  end  of  his  first  or  second 
year  to  suspend  his  medical  course  for  one 
year  and  to  work  instead  as  a  research 
assistant.  He  may  take  some  collateral 
course  work.  This  year  entitles  him  to 
receive  a  bachelor's  degree  in  science  and 
this  practice  should  be  encouraged  for  it 
promises  to  lead  its  participants  into  an 
academic  life  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  teacher-scientists  who  will  come  from 
our  medical  schools. 

Just  following  on  with  this  article  that  was 
published: 

The    support    of    medical    research    by 


government  is  more  liberal  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country  and  this 
is  reflected  in  the  award  of  the  Nobel 
prize  in  medicine  given  38  times,  and 
Canada  has  won  it  only  once. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  comparison. 
In  Sweden,  in  1959,  with  a  population  of 
7,000,000,  they  made  $16.5  million  available 
in  government  funds  for  medical  research. 
In  Sweden  investigators  have  obtained  the 
Nobel  prize  in  medicine  eight  times  com- 
pared with  only  once  in  Canada. 

In  Britain  £8,000,000  or  more  was  made 
available  for  medical  research,  and  signifi- 
cantly this  exceeds  greatly  the  federal  support 
in  Canada;  and  the  Nobel  prize  in  medicine 
has  been  awarded  to  British  scientists  26 
times. 

When  I  sat  down  previously  after  discus- 
sing these  estimates,  I  had  been  suggesting, 
sir,  that  we  should  be  trying  in  every  way 
that  we  could  to  get  recognition  through 
medical  scientists.  It  will  be  my  hope,  and 
I  offer  it  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  that  in  some  way  we  should  strike 
a  medal  which  should  be  presented  for 
significant  scientific  research  in  Ontario.  I 
would  like  to  go  back  again  to  Dr.  Mac- 
Farlane's  suggestion,  and  that  is  young 
students  studying  medicine  may  have  a  year 
in  which  they  would  work  in  laboratories  in 
order  that  they  might  be  attracted  into 
scientific  studies. 

Taking  another,  from  Dr.  McReary,  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  who  says  that: 

In  Canada  we  felt  the  additional  impact 
of  subsidization  of  students  in  the  physical 
sciences  but  not  in  the  health  sciences. 
As  a  result  of  this  subsidization  of  one 
branch  of  science,  we  in  Canada  have  felt 
the  drain  of  able  students  away  from 
medicine  more  keenly  than  most  countries. 

I  have  figures  on  this.  For  example,  from  the 
DBS  figures,  federal  government  expenditures 
on  scientific  activities  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962-63  show  $132,726,000  in  physical 
sciences,  and  when  you  look  at  the  medical 
sciences  it  was  $10,911,000.  In  the  1964-65 
estimates,  $179,120,000  in  physical  sciences 
and  in  medical  sciences  $13,112,000. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  you  may  feel  that  I 
am  suggesting  that  the  province  should  take 
over  the  whole  of  research.  I  am  not  doing 
this  in  any  way.  I  listened  very  carefully  to 
the  point  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
made  about  an  Ontario  research  council  being 
set  up  similar  to  the  Quebec  medical  research 
council.  I  think  that  the  argument  he  raised 
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against  this  has  validity  in  that  he  was  sug- 
gesting that  this  is  just  another  step  and  is 
not  providing  broad  coverage.  I  have  not  seen 
the  Hansard,  but  I  understood  that  you  had 
suggested,  as  well,  that  the  reason  Quebec 
set  up  a  research  council  is  that  Quebec 
does   not  take  research  funds  from  Ottawa. 

If  you  did  say  that,  I  would  suggest  that 
is  inaccurate.  In  1963-64,  approximately  $1.5 
million  was  granted  by  the  medical  research 
council  to  Quebec  universities,  including 
Laval,  the  University  of  Montreal  and  McGill. 
So  that  particular  argument  I  do  not  think  is 
valid. 

I  can  see  the  point  you  were  making  about 
Ontario  having  its  own  research  council  while 
this  is  just  another  step,  another  layer. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  raised  this  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  are  regions  in  On- 
tario, not  only  geographical  regions  but 
regions  of  activity  in  which  we  could  be  doing 
research  studies  which  we  would  be  able  to 
see  more  readily  than  they  would  in  Ottawa. 
For  that  reason  I  still  throw  that  suggestion 
out  to  you,  to  have  a  look  at  the  idea  of  an 
Ontario  research  council. 

From  my  own  point  of  view,  we  see  the 
outflow  of  medical  students  going  to  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  you  mentioned 
to  me  and  I  am  sure  with  the  medical 
insurance  bill  being  debated— and  I  do  not 
have  the  Hansard— I  got  the  impression  that 
you  said  there  was  a  flow  of  graduate  students 
coming  back  into  Ontario  again. 

I  therefore  got  the  figures  on  the  number  of 
Canadians  who  are  working  and  studying  in 
the  United  States.  According  to  a  publication 
of  the  federal  Department  of  Labour,  in 
1964-65  there  were  approximately  223 
Canadians  doing  graduate  work  in  the  health 
sciences  in  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to 
re-emphasize  that  point:  223  Canadians  are 
doing  graduate  work  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition  there  were  about  80  Canadian 
undergraduates  in  the  health  sciences  in  the 
United  States.  From  these  federal  Department 
of  Labour  statistics,  it  is  assumed  that  about 
one-third  of  the  total  number  were  from 
Ontario. 

I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  in  view  of  the 
remarks  that  I  have  made  that  we  have  got 
to  be  doing  far  more  in  Ontario  to  encourage 
medical  science  and  to  encourage  research. 
I  suggest  that  this  is  particularly  pertinent 
now  with  the  fact  that  the  grants  which  we 
were  getting  from  the  Ford  foundation  and 
other  charitable  organizations  are  now  going 
to  go  to  underdeveloped  countries.  I  am 
convinced  there  is  a  gap  in  that  area  in 
itself,    and    I    am    also    convinced    that    in 


medicine  we  are  not  giving  enough  recogni- 
tion to  young  people  to  go  into  scientific 
research.  We  are  not  exciting  them  with  the 
drama  of  the  test  tube  warfare  and  I  would 
hope,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  hon.  Minister 
would  encourage  them,  through  awards  as 
well  as  through  further  grants— and  that  also, 
when  he  goes  to  Ottawa  to  the  coming  con- 
ference, he  will  be  putting  forward  a  further 
firm  approach  to  try  to  get  more  research 
grants  for  Ontario. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  stop  at  the  question 
of  research  when  we  rose  the  other  day, 
and  I  had  very  complete  figures  at  the  time. 

The  total  figure  that  we  spend  here  in  the 
province  on  research  is  actually  $5,316,250— 
made  up  of  $3,365,250  in  provincial  funds 
and  $1,951,000  in  federal  funds.  This  includes 
research  in  almost  the  total  spectrum  of  health 
services:  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  the 
cancer  foundation  and  institute,  mental  health 
research,  maternal  and  child  health,  medical 
rehabilitation  of  crippled  children,  tuber- 
culosis research  and  then,  in  general,  public 
health. 

This  does  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  take  any 
account  of  the  capital  funds  we  provide  for 
research  building,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
am  in  a  position  to  tell  you  what  they  would 
be.  They  are  not  always  as  high  as  you  might 
expect,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  higher 
because,  in  keeping  with  the  opinions  of  the 
late  director  of  the  Canada  medical  research 
council,  we  agreed  that  the  provincial  respon- 
sibility should  be  the  provision  of  buildings 
and  facilities.  Nonetheless,  there  is  a  continu- 
ing programme  of  clinical  research  and  this 
is  quite  active  in  respect  of  mental  health 
research,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  programme  is 
now  co-ordinated  by  a  prototype— if  you 
will— of  the  proposal  made  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  we  have  an  Ontario 
medical  research  council  —  the  medical 
advisory  council  to  the  Ontario  mental  health 
research  foundation,  as  of  course  has  each  of 
the  other  two  foundations,  namely,  alcoholism 
and  other  addictions,  and  the  cancer  research 
foundation,  has  its  own  medical  research 
council.  There  might  be  some  validity  to  the 
argument  that  all  these  three  should  be 
brought  together  but  each  seems  to  feel  that 
its  area  of  interest  lies  in  a  particular  sphere, 
and  that  it  is  well  served  by  having  its  own 
medical  advisory  group. 

The  hon.  member  has  mentioned  something 
that  certainly  does  concern  us  a  very  great 
deal.  Over  the  past  year,  particularly,  we  have 
done  fairly  considerable  research  into  the 
matter    of    figures,    namely,    these    people. 
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graduates  of  our  medical  schools  particularly, 
leaving  out  province,  leaving  our  nation— the 
so-called  "brain  drain."  It  was  rather  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  only  64  per  cent  of  the 
students  registered  at  Canadian  medical 
schools  are  Canadian  students;  36  per  cent 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  from  other  places. 
Of  course,  they  are  likely  to  go  back  to 
their  homeland.  Eleven  per  cent,  for  in- 
stance, are  from  the  UK,  and  Commonwealth 
countries;  24  per  cent  are  from  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a 
compliment  to  Ontario  and  Canada  or  not,  or 
whether  it  points  up  the  fact  that  we  are 
better  situated  to  provide  places  in  medical 
schools,  or  our  medical  school  courses  are 
more  attractive  to  students  from  other  nations 
tlian  are  their  own.  One  per  cent  comes  from 
other  countries.  So  this,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
ma>'  I  ask  a  question? 

I  understand  it  is  very  hard  for  a  student 
to  get  into  a  medical  school;  there  is  a  far 
greater  demand  than  there  are  actual  facilities 
to  teach  doctors.  Does  that  mean  to  say  that 
24  per  cent  of  the  medical  students  in  On- 
tario are  from  the  United  States?  Surely  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  this  is  not  in  On- 
tario, but  I  presume  Ontario  would  likely  be 
comparable  to  the  other  provinces;  24  per 
cent  of  the  medical  students  in  Canadian 
medical  schools  are  from  the  United  States. 
Tills   is    1964-65. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Surely  it  cannot  be  that  bad. 
Mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility, I  think,  as  a  country  to  educate  people, 
especially  from  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
but  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  if  our  schools  are 
allowing  24  per  cent  to  be  Americans  who 
liave  their  own  funds,  their  own  schools.  I  do 
not  care  if  those  students  are  the  sons  of 
doctors  wlio  were  from  Canada  originally  or 
not,  but  surely  that  cannot  be  right.  If  it  is, 
we  should  step  in  and  stop  it.  It  is  a  disgrace 
if    tiiat    is   the    case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  'Iliese  fir^ures  come  from 
f(  (leral  sources,  so  I  would  have  really  little 
reason  to  (piestion  them.  But  the  fact  does 
remain  that  we  always  have  educated  a 
fairly    substantial   number. 

Mr.  Trotter:  But  not  in  the  case  of  the 
Uiiiled  States.  If  it  was  from  Africa,  that  is 
another   thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
hon.  memlxr  anything  to  back  up  his  state- 
ment? You  just  cannot  stand  up  and  say- 


Mr.  Trotter:  No,  no,  the  hon.  Minister  is 
telling  me  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  are  many  Cana- 
dian students  who  by  choice  go  to  universities 
outside  of  Canada.  Every  Canadian  student 
studying  medicine,  or  any  of  the  other  pro- 
fessions, does  not  automatically  study  in 
Canada.  He  may  go  to  the  United  States, 
he  may  go  abroad,  he  may  go  to  any  one 
of  a  number  of  countries.  There  are  no 
geographic  boundaries  to  education.  If  some 
of  ours  go  to  other  countries  to  be  educated, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  some  of  them 
here. 

Why  I  pointed  this  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
simply  to  show  that  the  whole  picture  of 
this  so-called  brain  drain  needs  to  be  looked 
at  totally  before  we  decide  that  a  great  many 
of  our  Canadian  graduates  are  going  to  the 
United   States. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  hon.  Minister's  remark  about  this  high 
percentage  from  the  United  States  studying 
in  Canadian  or  Ontario  medical  schools,  I 
am  thinking  of  the  shortage  of  doctors.  The 
Canadian  medical  association  had  set  as  its 
goal  the  training  of  1,500  physicians  a  year. 
F'rom  1945  to  1962,  Ontario  produced  about 
37  per  cent  of  all  the  doctors  in  Canada,  and 
this  means  that  Ontario  should  take  as  its 
goal  the  graduation  of  555  doctors  every  year. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the 
minimum  standards  required  for  adequate 
health    care    for    everybody. 

Now,  if  you  look  at  the  records— from  1960 
to  1961,  there  were  297  doctors  graduating 
from  the  four  Ontario  medical  schools;  in 
1961-62  this  number  increased  to  312  and 
in  1962-63  it  dropped  back  to  303.  This  is 
approximately  250  doctors  a  year  less  than 
we  need  in  Ontario.  And  what  is  being  done 
about  this?  I  raise  this  because  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  saying  that  he  is  permitting  this  large 
mmiber  of  students  coming  from  the  United 
States,  who,  he  says,  in  all  probability  will 
go  back  there. 

Last  year,  for  example,  there  were  880 
applications  for  the  first  professional  year  of 
medicine  at  the  four  Ontario  medical  schools. 
Of  the  880,  only  171  or  19.4  per  cent  were 
accepted.  Is  it  possible  that  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  applicants  were  unqualified?  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  frankly 
this  government  is  being  remiss  in  its  respon- 
sibilities to  provide  the  best  health  possible 
to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

With  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale,  I  am  rather  shocked  at  this  fact, 
where    we    have    this    shortage    of    medical 
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schools,  to  know  that  such  a  high  percentage 
are  being  used  for  the  training  of  doctors 
who  you  know  will  be  returning  to  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister— he 
mentioned  the  fact  that  there  are  young 
people  who  leave  Ontario  and  go  and  study 
in  the  States  and  then  come  back  to  Canada 
to  practise— could  he  tell  us  what  proportion 
last  year  of  the  number  of  doctors  who 
started  practice  here  had  their  training  in 
the  United  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot.  This  is  an  area  where  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  up  until  the  present  time,  has 
not  yet  had  any  responsibility,  apart  from  an 
overriding  responsibility  to  be  concerned 
about  the  provision  of  adequate  numbers  and 
adequate  quality  of  trained  staff.  But  we  are 
doing  studies  in  this  area  now,  and  I  would 
say  we  are  following  these  matters  up  quite 
steadily. 

I  would,  however,  point  out  that— again 
quoting  from  the  federal  government  figures— 
from  the  year  1961  to  1965  the  physicians 
in  active  practice  have  steadily  increased. 
It  was  8,040  in  1961  and  in  1965  the  number 
is  8,702.  In  a  population-per-physician  ratio, 
in  1961  it  was  one  doctor  to  776  population, 
and  in  1965  practically  the  same,  one  doctor 
to  773  population. 


I  think  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion must  understand,  of  course,  as  I  know 
he  does,  that  you  cannot  start  developing  or 
producing  doctors  overnight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  announced  what  the  province 
of  Ontario  had  decided  to  do,  and  this 
planning  is  going  forward.  Four  of  the 
universities— the  four  existing  medical  schools 
—have  already  signified  their  intention  to  in- 
crease their  enrolment  of  first-year  students, 
and  active  planning  is  going  forward  for  the 
development  of  an  entirely  new  medical 
school,  something  that  has  not  taken  place  in 
Ontario  since  1951. 

Not  only  is  that  going  forward,  but  I  under- 
stand that  within  The  Department  of  Univer- 
sity Affairs,  and  coming  within  the  purview 
of  the  departmental  committee  concerned 
with  these  things,  there  is  discussion  already, 
before  the  one  that  is  at  least  approved  in 
principle  has  begun  to  build,  about  where 
the  next  medical  school  will  be.  So  there  is 
not  any  question  but  that  this  matter  is  very 
much  before  us  actively.  I  repeat,  while  we 
have  no  legislative  or  delegated  authority, 
we  are  taking  this  interest  to  ensure  that 
there  will  be  adequate  numbers  of  doctors, 
dentists  and  other  necessary  health  workers. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,   the  House   took 

recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
(continued) 
On  vote  701: 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  rose  at  the  dinner 
hour,  I  believe  that  I  may  very  well  have 
led  the  hon.  members  astray  with  an  answer 
I  gave.  I  believe  I  may  have  left  the  impres- 
sion that  36  per  cent  of  our  students  in 
Canadian  medical  schools  were  of  foreign 
extraction.  This  is  not  right.  It  is  36  per 
cent  of  the  applicants  for  the  first  year.  The 
number  of  students  originating  from  outside 
of  Canada  and  graduating  from  our  medical 
schools  in  Ontario  is  just  about  five  per  cent, 
but  the  number  applying  for  first-year  place- 
ment in  our  schools  is  36  per  cent. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
tell  us  how  many  of  those  in  our  schools, 
actually  attending,  are  from  the  United 
States?  You  told  us  24  per  cent  and  surely 
that  must  be  wrong;  I  hope  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  just  explained. 
That  is  wrong,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  deputy 
pointed  out  that  this  was  the  impression  I 
left.  There  are  not  24  per  cent  attending. 
Thirty-six  per  cent  of  all  those  applying  for 
entrance  as  freshmen  to  our  medical  schools 
are  of  foreign  origin,  but  the  number  who  are 
admitted  and  finally  graduate  from  our  medi- 
cal schools  amount  to  five  per  cent.  This  is 
not  further  broken  down  in  our  records,  rela- 
tive to  medical  manpower.  We  do  not  know 
the  country  of  their  origin,  whether  they  go 
back  to  the  country  of  their  origin  and  how 
many  remain  practising  in  Canada— but  this 
is  a  very  marked  difference,  between  five  per 
cent  and  24  per  cent. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  think  two  points  are  im- 
portant on  this.  I  realize  as  a  country  or  as  a 
province,  whichever  way  you  want  to  look  at 
it,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  to  help 


people  who  are  from  the  so-called  have-not 
nations.  I  for  one  do  not  object  that  our  tax- 
payers would  subsidize  them,  for  let  us  face 
it,  anybody  who  goes  to  university,  whether 
taking  a  medical  course  or  any  other  course, 
is  being  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers.  I  do 
not  object  to  someone  from  the  have-not 
nations  being  treated  in  this  way,  because  1 
realize  this  education,  particularly  for  doctors, 
must  be  transported  across  our  borders. 

But  I  think  our  government  should  watch, 
and  particularly  the  province  of  Ontario 
should  watch  and  encourage  the  registrars  in 
universities  to  watch,  the  registration  of 
students  from  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
that  I  am  anti-American,  but  I  realize  that 
the  Americans  have  a  great  many  of  their 
own  colleges  which  are  outstanding  and 
their  taxpayers  are  in  a  position  to 
subsidize  their  own  students.  We  are  not  in 
a  position  to  subsidize  American  students, 
unless  they  are  some  individuals  who  are 
particularly  outstanding  and  who  are  going 
to  offer  a  great  deal  to  medicine  as  a  whole. 
But  usually  when  they  are  that  young  we 
do  not  know. 

There  is  the  danger  that  many  of  our  own 
Canadian  boys  and  girls  will  not  be  able  to 
get  into  medical  school  simply  because  we 
do  not  have  the  space  for  them.  Therefore  it 
would  be  of  deep  concern,  if  we  were  going 
to  have  a  number  of  Americans  whose  fathers 
were  originally  Canadians.  We  all  know  that 
if  a  doctor  has  gone  to  a  certain  medical 
school  here  in  Canada,  his  children  often  get 
preference.  If  he  can  say  his  father  is  a 
graduate  of  Queen's  or  the  U  of  T,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  the  student  gets  the  prefer- 
ence, even  though  the  father  lives  across  the 
border. 

I  think  that  we,  as  Canadians,  should  be 
most  particular  on  who  attends  our  colleges, 
because  we  have  a  responsibility,  not  only  to 
medicine  as  a  whole,  but  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  Canadian  taxpayer  in  a  hard- 
boiled  economic  sense,  and  we  have  a 
responsibility  simply  in  the  patriotic  sense. 
I  think  that  too  long  have  we  been  easy- 
going in  this  matter  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  hon.  Minister  would  check  into  this 
question,    as    to    how    many   Americans    are 
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actually  attending  our  universities,  often  on 
the  grounds  that  their  fathers  attended  our 
medical  schools. 

If  there  was  all  kinds  of  space  there  would 
be  no  question,  but  the  important  thing  is 
that  if  a  Canadian  boy  or  girl  wants  to 
attend  our  schools,  we  should  go  out  of  our 
way  to  see  to  it  he  has  the  opportunity.  We 
cannot  control  where  he  would  go  after- 
wards. I  am  not  suggesting  we  do,  except 
that  by  our  example,  by  trying  to  stir  up 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  both  in  a  medical 
sense  and  in  a  patriotic  sense,  we  keep  them 
in  Canada,  and  more  particularly  from  our 
own  point  of  view,  we  keep  them  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  But  it  would  be 
ridiculous- 
Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West):  Non- 
sense! 

Mr.  Trotter:  Someone  is  saying  "nonsense." 

But  I  again  repeat- 
Mr.    McKeough:    Let    us    keep    them    in 

Canada. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  That  is  not 
someone,  that  is  the  hon  member  for  Kent 

West. 

Mr.  Trotter:  But  again  I  repeat,  we  want 
to  keep  them  in  Canada,  and  preferably  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Certainly  if  the  tax- 
payers are  paying  for  them,  we  want  to  build 
up  our  own  province.  It  only  stands  to 
reason. 

Mr.  McKeough:  We  want  to  build  up 
Canada. 

Mr.  Trotter:  And  I,  as  a  person  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  would  be  glad  to  see 
them  spread  throughout  Canada.  Again  as 
I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions,  it  is 
important  that  we  have,  if  possible,  a  lend- 
lease  system  where  we  send  them  throughout 
the  world.  This  is  part  of  our  social  respon- 
sibility. But  we,  in  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
have  a  first  duty  to  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  it  is  a  sad  thing  either  when  we  see  the 
brain  drain  caused  by  their  leaving  the  prov- 
ince, or  again  when  we  are  educating  indi- 
viduals, particularly  from  the  United  States, 
who  wc  know  are  going  to  return  there. 

After  all,  many  of  the  Canadian-born 
doctors  who  are  now  practising  in  the  United 
States  have  more  or  less  heard  the  siren  call 
to  the  Yankee  dollar,  and  to  them  we  do  not 
have  any  responsibility.  The  taxpayer  has 
subsidized  their  education.  Our  responsibility 
is  to  the  people  here  in  Ontario.  I  think  we 
should  go  out  of  our  way  to  see  to  it  that 


the  registrars  of  our  universities  bear  in  mind, 
and  our  hon.  Minister  of  Health  bears  in 
mind,  that  Ontario  scholars  have  first  choice. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  would  analyze  his  figures  and  give  us, 
probably  at  some  future  date,  to  what  extent 
the  breakdown  is  of  the  non-Canadian 
students  attending  our  medical  schools. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  tliink  the  main  o£Bce  estimate 
is  the  appropriate  estimate  on  which  to  deal 
with  topics  that  relate  to  a  number  of  bills 
that  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  The 
Department  of  Health.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  and  ask  a  few  questions 
with  regard  to  The  Embalmers  and  Funeral 
Directors  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  item  would  this  be? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  explained  that  I 
thought  the  main  office  would  be  the  appro- 
priate place  to  deal  with  issues  relating  to 
legislation  that  comes  under  The  Department 
of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
actually  is  not  listed  under  any  vote  because 
you  do  not  support  it,  but  it  does  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  division  of  environ- 
mental sanitation,  which  is  vote  711,  if  the 
hon.  member  would  not  mind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  701,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  could  give  a  full  report  to  the 
House  at  this  time  of  the  total  number  of 
individuals  placed  under  The  Homes  for 
Special  Care  Act  to  the  middle  of  1965,  and 
then  a  precise  breakdown  by  Ontario  hos- 
pitals through  the  province?  The  hon. 
Minister  did  say  in  reply  to  a  question  earlier 
this  session  that  he  would  do  so  at  the  time 
of  his  estimates,  and  I  for  one  should  be 
very  much  interested  to  know  where  we 
stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  total  number,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  nursing  homes  is  914  patients— 
these  are  bedridden  patients.  Sixteen  are 
from  Goderich,  26  from  Brockville,  234  from 
London,  eight  from  Owen  Sound,  36  from 
North  Bay,  40  from  Hamilton,  107  from  To- 
ronto, 187  from  New  Toronto,  19  from 
Orillia,  63  from  Kingston,  73  from  St. 
Thomas,  69  from  Whitby,  and  36  from 
Penetang.  In  addition  to  that,  the  total 
number  of  patients  on  probation,  that  is  in 
approved  boarding  homes,  is  an  additional 
713.    Unfortunately,   I  cannot  give  the  hon. 
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member  the  breakdown  of  whence  they  came 
by  hospital.  The  resident  ambulatory  patients 
who  have  been  discharged  from  the  hospital 
and  put  in  residential  accommodation  under 
homes  for  special  care  is  774.  These  persons 
are  decertified.  Again,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  the  hon.  member  the  hospital  of  origin 
of  these  1,487  people.  The  total  is  2,223. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  if  I  am  to  understand 
properly,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  patients  whom 
the  hon.  Minister  has  referred  to  as  in  board- 
ing home  care— have  never  been  in  the 
overall  figures  given  in  various  reports.    They 

I       have    never    been    considered    part    of    the 

I        patient  complement  within  the  hospital  itself. 

?        You   always   made   this   distinction   on   other 

-        occasions  as  I  recall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  in  the  report  they  have  always  been 
included  in  the  patient  load. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  have  just  one  other  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  hon.  Minister.  What  is  the 
rated  bed  capacity  of  Kingston  Ontario 
hospital? 

Hon.   Mr.  Dymond:   I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would   mind   taking  that  up   under 
K      vote  713. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  All  right,  I  shall  not  pursue 
it.  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points,  in 
view  of  the  hon.  Minister's  response,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  I  think  are  reasonably 
important.  It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  the 
precise  number  or  percentage  of  patients 
who  are  presently  in  Ontario  mental  hos- 
pitals, and  who  should  be,  according  to  the 
analysis  made,  in  nursing  homes  or  in 
alternative  type  accommodation  in  order  to 
increase  the  continuing  treatment  capacity 
of  the  Ontario  hospitals  themselves. 

However,  an  effort  has  been  made  in  that 
regard.  An  effort  made  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  mental  care  report  in  which  the 
patient  population  was  broken  into  five 
separate  categories,  the  first  two  relating  to 
active  and  continuing  treatment,  and  the  last 
three  were  as  follows— continuing  medical 
and  nursing  care,  nursing  care,  and  domi- 
ciliary care.  Now,  applying  the  last  three  to 
the  total  numbers  in  the  three  hospitals  at 
Toronto,  Whitby  and  New  Toronto,  we  had 
I  an  overall  average  of  47  per  cent— almost 
half— that  this  study  felt  should  not  be  there. 
They  should,  in  fact,  be  in  nursing  homes 
under  The  Homes  for  Special  Care  Act,  or  in 
alternative  accommodation. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  that  per- 
centage translates  itself  into  in  some  of  the 


major  hospitals  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  compare  that  with  the  numbers  that  have 
actually  been  moved  according  to  the  figures 
which  the  hon.  Minister  just  gave  the  House. 
St.  Thomas,  rated  at  1,850  beds:  there  should 
be  roughly  900  patients  who  should  be  out 
of  St.  Thomas.  So  far  the  hon.  Minister  has 
moved  73-73  out  of  900.  Whitby,  1,500 
total  patient-load,  700  should  not  be  there, 
the  hon.  Minister  has  moved  69.  Hamilton, 
total  patient-load  1,700,  800  should  not  be 
there,  the  hon.  Minister  has  moved  40. 
Kingston,  total  rated  capacity  must  be  well 
over  1,000  and  I  suspect  it  is  closer  to  1,500, 
the  total  number  moved  so  far,  73. 

In  other  words,  in  some  of  the  biggest 
Ontario  hospitals,  something  between  five 
and  nine  per  cent  of  the  actual  number  who 
should  be  moved  out,  have  been  moved  out, 
and  I  remind  the  hon.  Minister  that  The 
Homes  for  Special  Care  Act  was  enacted  in 
1964  and  that  he  has  had  considerable  time 
since  to  institute  it.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fact  emerges  transparently 
clear  from  all  of  this  that  it  is  not  going  to 
be  possible  to  relieve  the  patient  population 
at  Ontario  hospitals  by  way  of  The  Homes 
for  Special  Care  Act.  Although  it  is  within 
itself  in  a  limited  way,  a  worthy  pursuit,  it 
is  not  in  fact  an  answer.  I  suspect  that 
experience  will  have  shown  the  hon.  Minister 
that  it  is  not,  in  fact,  an  answer.  And  why  in 
one  sense  is  it  not  an  answer?  Let  us  take 
one,  or  two  of  these  hospitals.  Kingston 
Ontario  hospital  where  so  far  we  have  been 
able  to  remove  only  70— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  whole  matter 
comes  under  the  mental  health  vote,  713.  I 
grant  you  that  homes  for  special  care  item 
is  under  vote  701.  All  of  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  are  being  directed  toward  the 
specific  hospitals,  and  this  comes  under  vote 
713. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
respect,  I  am  dealing  directly  with  The 
Homes  for  Special  Care  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber listen  to  a  suggestion  that,  because  most 
of  what  he  has  to  say  has  to  do  with  the 
hospitals,  I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  carry 
this  matter  of  the  homes  for  special  care 
over  to  vote  713  for  full  discussion?  Would 
that  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  hon. 
member? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  I- 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  not  got  my 
information  here  for— 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  have  your  information, 
I  take  it,  on  the  mental  health  branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  McKeough:  Be  reasonable! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent 
^\'est  in  his  appealing  and  seductive  voice 
urges  me  to  be  reasonable.  I  shall,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  reasonable.  There  is 
probably  only  one  other  person  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Chairman,  who  agrees  with  me  that  his 
\oice  is  seductive.  I  shall  withhold  to  vote 
713  and  make  certain  comments  at  that  time. 

Before  I  give  up  the  floor  on  this  particular 
issue,  I  wanted  to  discuss  some  of  the 
reasons  why  homes  under  the  homes  for 
special  care  are  difficult  to  find.  Now,  shall 
we  postpone  tlie  entire  discussion  until  a 
later  vote,  or  do  you  want  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Do  you  mind?  We  will 
take  the  whole  thing  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  then  homes  for  special  care  shall 
be   imdcr  mental  health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Vote  713. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  was  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  could  tell  us  why,  when  under  the 
pubhc  accounts  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1964,  we  had  voted  $60,000  for  bursaries 
for  medical  and  dental  imdergraduates,  and 
during  the  year  we  spent  only  $29,000,  leav- 
ing S3 1,000  unexpended.  What  is  the  problem 
that  we  cannot  use  it  up,  seeing  that  we  are 
so  short  of  people  in  this  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  answer  is  very 
simple,  sir,  there  were  not  applicants  for  the 

bursaries. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  made 
an\  infjuiries  why  there  were  not  people 
appl\iiig,  because  we  know  that  a  great 
number  of  students  apply,  but  cannot  even 
gt^t  into  our  schools,  either  for  medicine  or 
for  dentists?  Is  it  that  all  those  who  managed 
to  izt't  in,  or  the  vast  majority,  have  their 
own    iimcls,   or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  is  that  there  are  funds  available  to 
stndcMits  who  want  funds,  without  the  re- 
turn of  service  which  we  have  written  in, 
as    a   condition   of   our  bursary. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  previous 
years  we  have  voted  for  the  Ontario  heart 
foundation  $150,000  and  for  Illalee  lodge  in 
Cobourg,  84,800.  They  are  no  longer  in  the 
estimates. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  should  recall  that  we  voted  that  in 
supplementary      estimates      earlier     in     this 

session. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Was  it  the  same  amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Exactly  the  same 
amount. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  do  not  have  the  staff,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Minister  has,  and 
it   is   sometimes  hard  to   keep   track. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  If  I  might  ask  a 
question,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  ask  about  bur- 
saries for  nurses  who  want  to  take  a  course 
for  Bachelor  of  Nursing  Science?  Are  there 
bursaries   for   such   students? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Bursaries  for  which, 
sir? 

Mr.  Troy:  Bursaries  for  those  who  want  to 
take  a  course  to  become  a  Bachelor  of  Nursing 
Science.  Are  there  bursaries  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  an- 
nounced that  in  the  remarks  I  made  when  I 
presented  my  estimates  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  for  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control,  I  was  not  here. 

Hon.   Mr.  Dymond:    It  is   in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Troy:  From  whom  do  I  get  the  in- 
formation?  From  which   branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  From  The  Department 
of  Health.  You  can  discuss  that  under  the 
hospital    services    commission. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  February  12  of  this  year,  approximately 
four  months  ago,  the  registered  nurses  as- 
sociation of  Ontario  presented  the  hon.  Min- 
ister with  a  request  for  what  they  described 
as  a  nurses'  collective  bargaining  Act.  This 
was  legislation  designed  to  provide  for  col- 
lective bargaining  in  their  profession.  I  be- 
lieve the  actual  bill  was  prepared  by  their 
counsel,  who  is  both  a  QC  and  an  MD.  I 
should  think  that  is  a  combination  of  qualifica- 
tions that  would  suit  him  peculiarly  to  the 
particular    task    he    undertook. 

I  will  confess  that  I  am  not  necessarily  up 
to  date  on  all  the  latest  developments,  al- 
though I  try  to  keep  myself  posted.  At  the 
time,  I  understood  that  the  hon.  Minister 
said  that  he  woidd  consider  this  request  for 
the  legislation  concerned.  I  have  not  heard 
any  recent  comments  from  him  as  to  what 
he  plans  to  do.  We  are  coming  close,  I  as- 
sume,  to  the   end   of  this   session.    I   see   no 
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notice  on  the  order  paper  for  such  legislation. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what 
his   intentions   are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
no  place  in  my  estimates,  since  there  is  item 
dealing  with  registered  nurses  or  diploma 
schools  of  nursing.  But  I  will  say  to  you,  sir, 
that  I  stated  to  the  nurses,  as  I  stated  to  the 
House,  that  on  receipt  of  the  brief  and  pro- 
posed legislation,  I  would  put  it  before  the 
government.  This  I  did;  it  is  still  before  the 
government. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
respect,  there  may  not  be  any  precise  branch 
for  this,  but  if  the  nurses  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  do  not  fall  within  the  aegis  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  then  he  will  be  hard 
put  to  explain  where  they  should  be  raised. 

This  legislation,  or  the  proposed  legislation, 
came  in  considerable  haste,  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  fact,  in  an  article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
of  March  11,  1965,  written  by  Barrie  Zwicker 
entitled  "Nurses  Controversy—" 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  am  sorry. 
The  Minister  advised  you  that  this  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  estimates 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  nurses  and 
the  problems  of  the  nursing  profession  do 
not  fall  with  The  Department  of  Health, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  please  tell  me  where 
they  fall? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  edu- 
cation of  nurses  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ontario  college  of  nurses,  and  the  Act  comes 
under  the  supervision  of  The  Department  of 
Health,  but  the  authority  is  delegated  to  the 
Ontario  college  of  nurses.  I  have  given  the 
explanation  as  to  what  happened  to  the  bill 
as  a  courtesy  to  my  friend  the  hon.  member 
who  asked  the  question.  I  really  have  nothing 
more  to  add  to  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  can  appreciate  that  the 
hon.  Minister  may  not  wish  to  add  to  it  at 
the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
a  case  of  not  wishing.  I  stated,  I  think  quite 
clearly,  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  to  it 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Then  I  am  just  going  to  ask 
him  a  question.  If  the  hon.  Minister  does  not 
wish  to  respond,  these  are  his  estimates;  he  is 
at  liberty,  of  course,  to  refuse  to  respond. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  not 
discussing  nurses'  education.  I  am  discussing 


collective    bargaining    in    the    nursing    pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  you  give  me 
the  item  that  you  are  speaking  on  in  this 
vote,  701? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
discussing  proposed  legislation  relating  to  The 
Department  of  Health.  This  is  a  clear  respon- 
sibility of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health.  He 
has  had  a  request  before  him.  We  have  asked 
a  question,  and  we  wish  to  ask  further  ques- 
tions about  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  put  in  my  protest  on 
a  point  of  order.  Nurses  work  in  hospitals, 
and  hospitals  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Minister  of  Health  of  this  province 
and  I- 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  If  you  have 
no  nurses,  you  have  no  hospitals. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed.  My  friend  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  is  very  wise  in  these 
subjects;  he  says  if  we  have  no  nurses,  we 
have  no  hospitals.  Now  I  submit  to  you  that 
whether  there  is  a  specific  item  or  not  in 
these  estimates,  anything  dealing  in  a  general 
way  with  health  in  this  province  comes  under 
the  aegis  of  tlie  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  and 
he  ought  to  answer  in  the  presentation  of  his 
estimates. 

Mr.  Trotter:  He  knows  it,  too. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  It  is  an  effort  by  him,  you 
see,  to  avoid  a  very  unpleasant  and  very 
embarrassing  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Order.  Under  vote  701  there 
are  some  37  items  and  these  are  the  items  we 
are  discussing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  goodness,  1,000  nurses 
came  and  demonstrated  outside.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  should  get  up  and  inform 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  point  really  is,  as 
always,  that  the  hon.  member  is  trying  to 
broaden  out  the  estimates  to  deal  with  things 
that  simply  do  not  come  under  them.  There 
are  places  in  the  procedures  of  this  House 
where  these  matters  can  be  discussed,  but 
the  Chairman  has  ruled,  as  explained  by  the 
hon.  Minister,  that  in  his  estimates  this  matter 
simply  does  not  arise. 

We  either  have  rules  in  the  House  or  we 
do  not  have  rules  in  the  House;  do  not  try 
to  put  it  on  the  basis  that  we  do  not  want 
to  talk  about  the  nurses.  This  matter  has 
been    discussed   here    before,   but    I    am    not 
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talking  about  nurses  tonight.  I  am  talking 
about  procedure;  I  am  talking  about  the  in- 
evitable process  of  trying  to  broaden  out  the 
estimates.  They  are  now  much  broader  and 
discussion  is  much  broader  than  has  ever 
been  permitted  in  my  time  in  the  House. 
The  hon.  member  is  simply  out  of  order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order  to  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
said.  Last  year  in  this  House,  roughly  at 
this  time,  but  earlier  in  the  session— under 
this  first  main  vote,  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  focused  a  great  deal  of  his  opening 
speech— indeed,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  his 
entire  opening  speech  on  the  problems  of  the 
nursing  profession.  The  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  followed  suit  to  some 
degree  and  we  subsequently  raised  and 
argued  under  this  vote,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
these  questions  Why  was  it  not  out  of  order 
then? 

Mr.    Chairman:    Order,    order. 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts:  Do  you  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it  would 
come  under  item  16.  May  I  suggest  to  you 
that  it  comes  under  item  16  first?  Then  I 
submit  to  you  that  it  might  very  well  come 
under  714. 

Mr.   Bryden:    Well,   Mr.   Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 
I   would    ask   the    Minister;    does   it   come 
imder  item  16? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  it  does  not  come 
imder  item  16,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  a 
grant  to  the  registered  nurses  association  of 
Ontario  to  assist  them  in  a  campaign  of 
recruitment    for    students    into    nursing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  about  714? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  rule  that  it  does 
not  come  under  item   16. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  think  it  would  be 
the  more  logical  place  to  discuss  all  matters 
pertaining  to  hospitals  under  the  hospital 
services  commission   vote. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  says  714,   we  can  wait. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an- 
other matter  I  would  like  to  raise  in  regard 
to  vote  701,  and  that  is  item  number  11— an 
item  of  $4,000,  designated  as  "unforeseen 
and  unprovided,  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Minister."    I  have  raised  this  matter  in  con- 


nection with  certain  other  estimates.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  most  departments  seem  to 
have  abandoned  the  practice  of  including  in 
their  estimates  an  item  for  matters  that  are 
"unforeseen  and  unprovided."  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  major  issue  out  of  this,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister  should 
abandon  this  particular  item  in  his  estimates. 
Under  The  Financial  Administration  Act  it 
is  quite  unnecessary,  and  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  need  for  it  to  continue.  I  suggest  that 
in  the  interest  of  sound  economy  this  type  of 
item  should  be  dropped  from  all  estimates, 
including  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Health. 

Vote  701  agreed  to. 

On  vote  702: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Some  time  ago— I  believe  it 
was  in  1961— a  very  interesting  study  of  home 
care  needs  in  Wellington  county  was  carried 
out,  demonstrating  conclusively— I  have  the 
report  in  front  of  me,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
doubtless  has  seen  it— that  the  use  of  public 
health  personnel  greatly  facilitated  the  after- 
care hopes  for  a  large  number  of  patients. 
This  study  was  made  of  all  the  coimty  resi- 
dents discharged  over  a  one-week  period 
from  general  hospitals  in  Wellington  county 
and  the  city  of  Guelph. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, whether  this  study  in  itself  has  been 
followed  up;  whether  the  hon.  Minister  feels 
that  similar  projects  can  be  extended  to  other 
counties  in  the  province?  What  is  the  policy 
of  the  public  health  branch  in  the  after-care 
programmes  from  general  hospitals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  study  has  been 
followed  up,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  programme 
has  just  moved  under  way  and  we  hope  to 
make  it  a  pilot  project  for  health  units  in  a 
semi-urban,  semi-rural  population.  If  ft 
attains  the  objectives  which  the  board  and 
the  director  and  the  nurses  of  that  unit  and 
we  ourselves  believe,  then  we  will  expand  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible  across  the  province. 

We  agree  in  the  department,  together  with 
Dr.  Dale  and  his  staff,  that  this  kind  of  a 
project  which  he  has  recommended  on  the 
basis  of  this  study  has  much  promise,  but  this 
one  is  just  under  way. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  again,  in  relation 
to  the  public  health  administration  branch, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  contact  there  is  between 
the  public  health  facilities  in  the  province 
and  the  mental  health  facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  More  and  more,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  public  health  units  are  getting 
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into  the  mental  health  field.  They  are  assum- 
ing their  normal  or  natural  function  in 
respect  of  mental  health,  as  they  have  done 
in  respect  of  other  health  matters.  They  have, 
traditionally,  taken  responsibility  for  the 
preventive  side  of  health  care  and  the  follow- 
up,  which  is  part  of  prevention  again,  and 
more  and  more  the  public  health  units  are 
getting  into  this  field.  They  have  been  send- 
ing nurses  for  special  courses  in  psychiatric 
nursing  and  mental  health  care  to  equip  them 
to  assume  this  new  role  that  is  growing  in 
importance. 

Now  every  health  unit— I  do  not  want  to 
leave  any  wrong  impression— has  not  taken 
it  up  yet  because  it  is  diflBcult  to  change  the 
views  of  long  standing,  but  more  and  more 
of  them  are  taking  it  up,  and  more  and  more 
of  them  are  making  provision  in  that  sort  of 
programme  for  this  sort  of  thing.  They  are 
going  through  a  period,  at  the  present  time, 
of  revision  of  their  role.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grammes which  have  loomed  large  in  their 
activities  over  the  past  years  are  assuming 
less  and  less  importance.  They  are  looking 
for  new  areas  and  they  are  getting  into  pro- 
grammes such  as  mental  health  prevention 
and  mental  health  follow-up  and  more  and 
more  are  becoming  involved  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  tlie  hon. 
Minister  give  us  any  specific  example  of  any 
public  health  unit  across  the  province  which 
is  intimately  involved  in  some  way,  and  some 
outline  of  the  extent  to  which  that  involve- 
ment commits  them— the  number  of  public 
health  nurses,  and  other  members  of  the 
staff? 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  unit  which 
is,  in  fact,  intimately  involved  and  I  am 
curious  to  know  of  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  can  think  of  four  at 
the  present  time,  but  I  do  not  have  the 
specific  details  concerning  each  one.  But 
the  St.  Thomas  unit  is  for  Elgin  county; 
Windsor-Essex  county  unit  is  involved; 
Welland  has  been  carrying  on  some  very 
exciting  experiments  in  this  area,  and  last 
week,  I  think  it  was,  I  opened  a  new  build- 
ing for  Brampton  and  Brant  county  health 
unit  and  was  delighted  to  see  that  they  had 
expanded  their  activities  in  this  mental  health 
area,  too.  Those  are  four  that  come  to  mind 
immediately. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  In  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
the  obvious  decreasing  area  of  traditional 
medical  preventive  features,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  foresee,  or  does  he  have  in  mind 
the  day  when  the  public  health  and  mental 
ii. .     health  units  in  his  department  will  be  amal- 


gamated as  one,  with  the  emphasis  on  public 
health  shifted  accordingly?  I  imagine  that 
over  the  past  half  dozen  decades  we  have 
overcome  most  of  the  original  public  health 
needs  and  public  health  efforts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
rather  disappointed  to  hear  this  type  of  think- 
ing. Unfortunately,  this  is  the  type  of  think- 
ing that  is  widespread.  We  may  have  con- 
trolled the  needs  for  public  health,  but  we 
certainly  have  not  overcome  them  by  any 
means.  Just  let  us  let  down  our  bars  one 
little  bit  and  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  could 
happen  with  respect  to  the  spread  of 
epidemic  diseases. 

Then  there  are  other  programmes  which 
are  in  keeping  with  our  times,  with  the 
changing  modes  of  life  and  with  the  chang- 
ing mores  of  our  society. 

It  is  rather  an  exciting  thought  that  the 
hon.  member  proposed,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
it  is  one  that  is  being  talked  about  increas- 
ingly in  these  days.  I  would  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  could  foresee  the  time  when  there  will 
be  one.  It  will  come;  I  believe  that,  but  I 
am  not  quite  so  sure  that  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  I  can  foresee  the  time  when  it  will 
come.  More  and  more  it  will  mould  in  by  a 
process  of  sometimes  slow,  but  steady  evolu- 
tion, and  certainly  it  will  not  come  about  by 
revolution.  But  it  is  moving  in  that  direction, 
but  it  could  take  a  long  time  yet. 

Vote  702  agreed  to. 

Vote  703  agreed  to. 

On  vote  704: 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference 
to  the  mother  and  child  health  branch,  I 
believe  there  was  an  experiment  carried  on  in 
Ontario,  trying  to  assess  the  number  of  still 
births  and  live  births,  etcetera,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  It  took  place  in  1963.  There 
were  slightly  over  155,000  infants  born  alive 
in  Ontario  in  that  year;  in  the  same  year 
there  were  2,294  stillbirths,  and  over  3,500 
infants  died  before  they  came  to  their  first 
birthday.  I  have  two  questions  for  the  hon. 
Minister  in  regard  to  this  problem.  As  a 
result  of  this  survey,  has  his  department  come 
to  any  conclusions  or  developed  any  plans 
for  the  future?  The  second  question  con- 
cerns the  great  disparity  of  live  births  and  the 
number  that  die  in  various  areas.  For 
example,  in  a  three-year  period  1960-62,  the 
annual  death  rates  under  one  year  of  age  for 
1,000  live  births  was  16  to  25  per  1,000  in 
Middlesex  county;  26  to  35  per  1,000  in 
Prescott  and  Russell,  and  36  to  45  per  1,000 
in  Glengarry,  which  is  extremely  high. 
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Could  the  hon.  Minister  give  us  any  reason 
why  the  death  rate  for  children  is  so  high  in 
certain  areas,  such  as  Glengarry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
study  is  still  under  way.  While  it  has  been 
going  on  since  1960,  it  is  still  going  on  and 
it  is  not  completed.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  for 
some  time  yet. 

The  data  collected  refers  to  80,000  de- 
liveries, and  this  information  was  gleaned 
from  more  than  500  practising  physicians  and 
their  patients.  The  disparity  between  the 
rates  in  various  parts  of  the  province  are 
difficult  at  times  to  understand,  but  then 
when  we  take  them  on  the  basis  of  rates  it  is 
not  a  very  good  statistic,  yet  it  is  the  one  we 
always  use.  For  instance,  there  were  nine 
infant  deaths  in  Glengarry  but,  of  course,  in 
1963  the  rate  is  21.5. 

Mr.  Trotter:  My  figures  in  Glengarry  show 
36  to  45.  What  percentage  does  the  hon. 
Minister  have  per  1,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Glengarry,  21.5.  In 
1963,  there  were  nine  infant  deaths  for  a 
rate  of  21.5.  Muskoka,  for  instance,  had 
eight  infant  deaths  for  a  rate  of  14.8.  Mani- 
toulin  had  a  total  of  four  infant  deaths  for  a 
rate  of  14.9.  The  rate,  unfortunately,  is  not  a 
very  good  figure,  but  it  is  the  figure  that  is 
always  used.  It  would  be  foolish  for  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  say  at  the  present  time  we  have 
plans  to  deal  with  this  other  than  to  continue 
through  our  public  health  units.  Glengarry 
is  an  area  that  is  well  supported  by  a  good 
public  health  programme.  Indeed,  it  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  public  health 
imit  as  such  in  our  province  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  oldest  one.  It  is  very  progressive  in 
its  outlook  and  they  carry  on  good  local  pro- 
grammes, but  other  than  continuing  educa- 
tion in  the  value  of  adequate  and  sterile  pre- 
natal care,  and  educating  the  mothers  in  the 
manner  in  which  to  deal  with  new  babies,  at 
the  present  time  we  have  no  new  knowledge 
to  pass  on. 

We  are  concerned  in  the  department  about 
botli  our  maternal  mortality  rate  and  our 
infant  mortality  rate.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  in  both  cases  they  are  the  best 
rates  in  Canada,  but  this  does  not  satisfy  us 
because  they  arc  still,  in  my  opinion,  too 
high.  Northern  Ireland  has  us  beaten  for 
maternal  mortality  and  the  Netherlands,  for 
instance,  have  us  beaten  quite  roundly  for 
infant  mortality.  We  continue  to  seek  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  our  mortality  rate 
and  bringing  it  more  into  line  with  these 
other  states.  At  the  present  time,  we  have 
no  new  knowledge  other  than  to  continue  our 


efforts  through  pre-natal  care  and  follow-up 
care  for  the  infant,  to  see  if  this  will  be 
successful. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  vote 
$75,000  per  year  for  the  cost  and  expense  of 
maternal  and  child  health.  I  think  it  is  also 
used  for  educational  purposes;  we  spend 
about  $50,000  of  that  amount  on  education, 
is  that  not  correct?  I  was  wondering  why 
we  have  the  other  $25,000  that  is  voted.  I 
was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
print  some  of  his  pamphlets  in  French;  they 
are  all  in  English,  at  present.  I  notice  in 
some  of  these  areas  where  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  high— not  necessarily  Middle- 
sex but  certainly  Glengarry  and  the  Prescott 
area— there  would  be  a  large  French-speaking 
population.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  not  think 
that  we  might  use  some  of  the  $25,000  not 
expended  to  translate  our  material  into  the 
French  language? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  are  going  into 
French-language  pamphlets  for  health 
matters  now. 

Mr.  Trotter:  When  is  this  going  to  be 
done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Starting  with  this 
year's  estimates. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  it  has  been  urged  on  this 
side  of  the  House  during  the  estimates  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  I  believe  it  was  a  year 
or  two  ago  that  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  (Mr.  Singer)  brought  up  this  matter  and 
we  got  a  very  negative  answer  from  the  hon. 
Minister,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  is 
slowly  moving  in  this  direction.  I  admit  that 
the  overall  average  of  infant  mortality  in 
Ontario  is  not  as  bad  as  across  Canada.  As 
a  nation,  we  rank  very  low  with  the  other 
so-called  advanced  countries;  we  are  away 
down  as  to  the  matter  of  infant  mortality. 
Certain  parts  of  Ontario  rank  almost  as  low 
as  the  lowest  parts  of  Canada.  I  do  think  it 
is  the  language  difficulty  in  some  cases,  so  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  something  is  being  done. 

In  regard  to  the  pamphlets,  when  in  other 
than  the  English  language,  are  they  going  to 
be  only  in  French  or  in  any  other  language? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Only  French,  as  far  as 
we  know  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  might  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  in  certain  large  urban  areas 
such  as  Toronto  or  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  there 
is  a  very  heavy  Italian  population,  and  the 
cost  would  be  relatively  small  if  you  circu- 
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lated  your  pamphlets  not  only  in  the  French 
language  but  in  the  Italian  language.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  to  look  into  it. 
I  think  about  one-eighth  of  the  population 
of  Toronto  is  Italian,  and  there  are  also 
large  segments  of  populations  in  urban  areas 
that  are  Italian.  Using  this  type  of  pamphlet 
for  child  care  and  for  the  care  of  the 
mother  would  be  a  very  great  assistance  to 
the  population. 

Seeing  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  now  going 
to  use  the  pamphlets  in  the  French  language, 
I  hope  he  will  give  some  thought  to  putting 
these  same  pamphlets  out  in  the  Italian 
language.  I  know  that  in  the  case  of  labour 
regulations  it  is  found  quite  feasible  to  put 
out  pamphlets  in  a  number  of  languages 
having  to  do  with  workmen's  compensation, 
unemployment  insurance  and  safety  regula- 
tions. In  the  case  of  mother  care  and  child 
care,  I  think  the  same  thing  should  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  ought  to  advise  the  hon.  member  that  the 
city  health  department  has  its  own  respon- 
sibility; we  do  not  subscribe  to  that  in  any 
way.  I  understand  that  it  does  provide 
pamphlets  in  at  least  eight  languages. 

Mr.  E,  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  704,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  be  good  enough  to  give 
us  some  information  with  regard  to  the  oral 
smear  test  used  by  dentists  in  the  detection 
of  throat  cancer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  cannot  give  the 
hon.  member  any  information  about  it  except 
to  say  that  it  has  been  instigated  by  the 
dental  profession  itself  and  that  is  encour- 
aging the  use  of  this.  I  have  no  report  on 
the  findings  so  far.  I  believe  that  it  shows 
great  promise,  as  a  good  deal  of  the  new 
psychological  tests  do. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  this,  I  think,  would 
offer  the  hon.  Minister  some  information.  It 
is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  papers,  date- 
lined  Toronto: 

Only  one  in  seven  Ontario  dentists  is 
using  a  new  smear  test  to  detect  oral 
cancer,  even  though  the  detection  kit  is 
supplied  to  them  free,  the  dentistry 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Toronto  said 
today.  The  test  is  so  useful  that  the 
dentists  who  did  use  it  found  cancer  or 
pre-cancerous  tissue  in  about  one  in  every 
15  patients,  said  a  letter  from  faculty 
staff  mailed  during  the  weekend  to  every 
Ontario  dentist  attending  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Ontario  dental  association. 


Dr.  D.  L.  Anderson  said  Monday,  many 
of  the  province's  dentists  are  neglecting 
their  responsibility  to  detect  oral  cancer 
in  its  curable  stages.  Dr.  Anderson  said  of 
the  province's  2,464  dentists,  only  377, 
one  in  seven,  have  made  use  of  the  tests 
started  a  year  ago.  Despite  the  lack  of 
response,  the  test  was  responsible  for  the 
discovery  of  61  malignancies,  all  in  early 
stages  of  development. 

The  smear  tests  are  provided  by  the 
faculty  in  co-operation  with  the  Ontario 
cancer  treatment  and  research  foundation. 
Mucus  samples  taken  by  local  dentists 
are  sent  to  the  university  for  analysis. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Dr.  Cecil  L.  Strachen,  a  former  member 
of  the  federal  Royal  commission  on  health 
services,  told  the  association  that  Canadian 
children  are  not  receiving  adequate  dental 
care.  He  said  that  the  dental  profession 
has  not  shown  it  intends  to  render  such 
care  to  any  except  those  who  can  pay  its 
fees.  He  said  that  while  more  children's 
dentistry  is  being  done,  new  techniques 
have  added  to  its  costs  and  made  it  even 
more  prohibitive  to  more  people. 

I  would  think  this  matter  of  smear  tests  for 
oral  cancer  deserves  the  attention  of  The 
Department  of  Health  of  this  province.  When 
these  figures  are  quoted,  sir,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  should  become  a  matter  of  real 
concern  to  The  Department  of  Health  and 
to  the  profession  of  dentistry  and  I  would 
hope  that  something  can  be  done  for  the 
people  in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
matter  is  of  concern  to  us.  The  responsibility 
for  the  cancer  control  programme  is  dele- 
gated to  the  Ontario  cancer  treatment  and 
research  foundation.  This  project  to  which 
the  hon.  member  refers  is  a  federal  project 
on  oral  psychology,  supported  by  the  federal 
government,  and  initiated,  I  believe,  by  the 
faculty  of  dentistry  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  I  think  it  is  quite  understandable 
that  dentists  do  not  willy-nilly  take  a  sample 
from  every  mouth. 

I  read  that  same  article  which  the  hon. 
member  read  into  the  record  tonight,  sir, 
and  I  talked  to  some  of  my  dental  friends 
about  it  and  they  certainly  were  not  in 
agreement  with  the  views  of  the  author. 
Indeed,  they  questioned  his  figures  very 
seriously.  We  have  no  way  of  checking  to 
see  which  dentist  is  using  this  smear  aftd 
which  is  not.  This  cancer  is  not  as  common 
as  many  other  kinds.  Nonetheless,  if  there  is 
any  evidence  of  it  or  fear  for  it,  the  patient 
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should  get  the  benefit  of  any  tests.  But  the 
cancer  foundation  is  the  agency  which  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  government  in  the  cancer 
control  programme  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  has  shown  a  very  great  deal  of  activity 
in  this  new  field  of  diagnostic  psychology. 

Vote  704  agreed  to. 

On  vote  705: 

Mr.  Trotter:  Under  vote  705,  I  just  have 
a  few  remarks  here  and  some  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  grants  to  the  school  for  dental  serv- 
ices. We  voted  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1964,  $50,000.  We  spent  $31,000  and  we 
have  unexpended  $18,000.  I  would  like  to 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  they  arrive  at  these 
grants,  because  when  you  check  the  accounts 
you  see  some  sums  vary.  For  example,  the 
Chatsworth  school,  I  think,  got  $1,587;  Sim- 
coe  $817;  Ottawa  $2,000.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  these  grants  are  arrived  at  and 
why  there  is  nearly  $19,000  unexpended  in 
a  matter  that  obviously  is  a  great  need. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
schools  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  department  to  assist  in  the  financing  of 
a  programme.  The  maximum  grant  available 
to  any  school  is  $2,000,  but  to  feel  that  be- 
cause our  estimate  of  this  is  coming  down 
is  exidence  that  the  programme  is  being 
neglected,  is  not  quite  accurate.  As  health 
units,  particularly  the  larger  health  units, 
come  into  operation,  more  and  more  of  them 
are  taking  over  the  school  dental  programme 
and  the  need  for  this  programme  is  steadily 
fading  out  of  existence.  I  think  that  answers 
the  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  remember,  reading  in  the 
Hansard  of  March  5,  1963,  you  were  asked 
how  the  grants  were  arrived  at,  and  the 
hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  used  some 
terms  as— for  townships  and  municipalities  of 
less  than  5,000  population,  the  grants  are  30 
per  cent;  with  a  population  over  5,000,  the 
grant  is  20  per  cent,  and  I  was  not  sure  if 
it   was   20   per   cent   of  what. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hon.  member  is 
confusing  this  witli  the  grants  paid  toward 
healtli  units.  In  the  case  of  a  total  rural 
municipality,  by  and  large  the  health  unit 
grant— and  this  is  getting  onto  another  vote 
altogether,  a  vote  which  has  already  been 
passed— paid  by  the  government  is  50  per  cent 
of  the  budget.  Above  a  certain  population,  it 
is  reduced  to  33  ^^  per  cent  and  then  re- 
duced on  a  scale  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
budget    in    the    case    of    a    unit,    based    on 


Windsor,  for  instance,  as  the  Windsor  Essex 
county  unit  is. 

This  dental  health  programme  is  an  en- 
tirely different  thing.  The  grants  are  paid  to 
municipal  governments  under  section  91  of 
The  Public  Health  Act  and  are  provided 
either  by  a  contract  system  where  the  dentist 
supplies  the  equipment,  materials  and  his 
time  and  is  paid  on  an  hourly  rate,  or  larger 
centres  may  furnish  a  clinic  and  the  dentist 
there  receives  a  regular  salary  to  which  the 
grants  may  be  applied.  But  again,  I  repeat, 
because  of  the  budgetary  decrease,  the  pro- 
gramme is  not  disappearing.  It  is  rather  being 
taken  over  and  included  in  a  more  complete 
public  health  programme. 

Under  5,000,  30  per  cent  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $2,000.  This  is  the  population  and  these 
are  the  figures  I  presume  my  hon.  friend  men- 
tioned. If  the  population  is  under  5,000,  the 
grant  is  30  per  cent  of  the  cost,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,000.  Where  it  is  over  5,000, 
20  per  cent  of  the  costs,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $2,000. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  the  grants 
for  dental  services  have  nothing  to  do  with 
overcoming  the  shortage  of  dental  services 
here  in  the  province?  For  example,  we  were 
questioning  you,  I  think,  back  in  1963  about 
the  shortage  of  dentists,  and  you  were  of 
the  opinion  that  we  had  to  increase  about 
60  dentists  per  year  in  our  schools  in  order 
to  overcome   the  shortage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  In  our  dental  schools. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Yes.  And  instead  of  the  stu- 
dents increasing  in  number  at  dental  colleges, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  falling.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1962-63  we  had  126.  That  was  a 
peak  year.  In  the  following  year  it  dropped 
to  119  and  now,  I  think,  it  is  back  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  123. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  dental  schools  at  all.  These 


Mr.  Trotter:  This  would  come  under  the 
first  vote,  would   it   not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  dental  schools.  This  is  a  dental  pro- 
gramme  in   elementary   schools. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well  then,  your  argument  is 
that  the  dental  schools  would  come  under 
The   Department  of  Education? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  705, 
each  year  when  the  estimates  of  the  hon. 
Minister  are  before  the  House,  I  have  spoken 
on  travelhng  clinics.  For  some  years  now  the 
travelling  clinics  on  the  railways,  the  CNR 
and  the  CPR,  have  been  up  in  northwestern 
Ontario,  and  the  hon.  Minister  said  they  very 
likely  would  be  there  for  many  years  on 
account  of  the  great  need  for  dental  care  in 
these  areas.  But  there  are  a  number  of  mobile 
clinics  that,  I  understand,  move  about  the 
province.  I  am  having  very  great  difiBculty  in 
getting  one  of  these  mobile  clinics  up  in  my 
area  in  northeastern  Ontario.  The  problem— 
or  at  least  part  of  the  problem— has  been,  I 
understand,  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  difficult  to  get  the  dentists  to  service 
these  mobile  clinics.  Can  you  give  me  any 
I  information  about  the  possibility  of  when 
f  we  may  be  able  to  get  one  of  these  travelling 
clinics  up  in  Nipissing?  There  are  certain 
areas  of  that  riding  that  need  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
the  department  we  operate  two  dental  cars 
and  they  are  both  operating  just  now.  CPR 
from  November  1,  1963,  to  October  31,  1964, 
visited  three  places,  treating  634  children. 
The   one   on   the    CNR   visited   eight   places, 

[        treating     1,315     children.      Does     the     hon. 

'^        member  want  to  know  the  places  it  stopped? 

Mr.  Troy:  In  northwestern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  from  the  Quebec 
border  to  Lowbush  River.  Norembega, 
Brower,  Frederickhouse,  Hunta,  Driftwood, 
Fauquier,  Moonbeam,  Harty,  Opasatika— and 
I  am  afraid  my  pronunciations  may  be  some- 
what unintelligible,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mattice, 
Pagwa  River,  Nakina,  Auden,  Armstrong, 
Savant  Lake,  Hudson,  Amesden,  Quibell, 
Redditt,  Wade,  Minaki,  Malachi.  From 
Capreol  to  Long  Lac,  Westree,  Gogama, 
Foleyet,  Elsas,  Peterbell,  Oba,  Homepayne, 
Stevens,  Caramat,  Hillsport. 

From  Cartier  to  Ingolf  on  the  Manitoba 
border.  Biscotasing,  Ramsay,  Woman  River, 
Sultan,  Dalton,  Missanabie,  Franz,  Amyot, 
White  River,  Rossport,  Nipigon,  Dorion 
Ouimet,  Pearl,  Loon,  Ruith,  Upsala,  English 
River,  Ignace,  Dyment,  Wabigoon,  OxdriflF, 
Eagle  River,  Vermilion  Bay  and  Hawk  Lake. 

These  are  the  places  visited  during  last 
year.  And  the  mobile  dental  clinic  I  am 
advised,  has  buses  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Red  Cross,  and  we  believe  there  are  three 
of  those  in  operation. 

Mr.  Troy:  But  the  names  that  you  men- 
tioned that  are  serviced  by  the  railway  cars 
are     almost     all     in     northwestern     Ontario, 


Vermilion  Bay,  Mattice,  Savant  Bay,  and 
Eagle  River.  None  of  them  are  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province. 

Vote  705  agreed  to. 

On  vote  706: 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  706,  I  have  a  question  on 
the  order  paper.  No.  108.  It  has  been  on  for 
several  weeks  and  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  answered  this  somewhere  along 
in  his  opening  remarks  and  perhaps  I  have 
missed  it.  Or  possibly  he  could  answer  it 
tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  answered  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  opening  remarks,  and  if  I 
can  recall  from  memory— I  cannot  remember 
the  number— the  ultimate  from  each  school 
is  anticipated  to  be  100  students  per  year. 
I  would  have  to  look  up  Hansard,  but  I  did 
answer  it  in  my  opening  remarks. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  will  check  that  Hansard, 
sir,  and  possibly  it  could  be  removed  from 
the  order  paper. 

Vote  706  agreed  to. 

On  vote  707: 

Mr.  Trotter:  On  vote  707,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
important  health  problem  we  have  here  in 
Canada,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  because  venereal  disease  control 
seems  to  have  been  getting  out  of  hand  in 
Ontario  more  quickly  than  it  has  in  the  rest 
of  Canada.  I  would  like  to  put  a  few  figures 
before  the  hon.  Minister,  and  also  quote  to 
him  some  of  the  reports  of  his  own  depart- 
ment to  see  what  can  be  done.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  syphilis  is 
increasing  in  Ontario  faster  than  in  the  rest 
of  Canada.  I  will  just  give  you  some  idea.  In 
1944  Canada  had  16,475  reported  cases,  while 
Ontario  had  5,365  or  about  32  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  all  of  Canada.  So  that  our  rate  in 
Canada  was  about  138.1  for  100,000.  Ontario 
is  slightly  worse  and  the  national  average 
was  135.4  per  100,000.  In  the  year  1950,  the 
effects  of  the  wonder  drugs  reduced  a  great 
deal  of  this  problem  and  it  seemed  to  be 
solved.  This  decline  in  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  continued  until  1957— the  year,  in- 
cidentally, that  the  present  Minister  of  Health 
assumed  that  portfolio.  I  know  we  cannot 
blame  the  hon.  Minister  for  the  increase.  In 
that  year  Ontario  had  only  410  reported  cases 
of  syphilis,  or  the  rate  of  eight  per  100,000, 
well  below  the  national  average. 

But  in  1963-the  last  year  for  which  full 
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statistics  are  as  yet  available— they  show  a 
tremendous  increase  in  this  syphilis  rate. 
While  the  number  of  reported  cases  across 
Canada  has  climbed  steadily  to  over  2,700, 
or  14.7  per  100,000,  the  rate  in  Ontario  has 
been  even  more  astounding.  In  that  year 
Ontario  reported  984  cases,  or  35.3  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  higher 
than  we  were  back  in  1944.  In  ratio  terms, 
Ontario  is  again  ahead  of  the  national  average 
with  15.3  cases  per  100,000,  as  compared  with 
the  Canadian  average  of  14.7, 

Ontario  has  not  had  a  comparable  total 
since  1950.  Now  in  dealing  with  this  same 
type  of  disease,  gonorrhoea  statistics  do  not 
show  such  a  damning  indictment  of  our  con- 
trol of  this  problem.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  gonorrhoea  over  the  same  period, 
but  Ontario  is  doing  slightly  better  than  the 
rest  of  Canada.  Obviously,  there  must  be 
some  inadequate  measures  for  control  here  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  To  prove  that  I 
have  to  point  to  the  annual  report  of  The 
Department  of  Health  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  it  is  worth  putting  on  the  record. 
It  says  effective  control  of  this  disease— that  is, 
speaking  of  syphilis— depends  upon  the  degree 
of  success  achieved  in  locating,  examining 
and  treating,  where  indicated,  as  many  of  the 
contacts  as  possible  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time.  The  method  of  control  cannot 
be  said  to  be  operating  efficiently  when  less 
than  one  contact  per  patient  is  reported,  and 
when  only  56  per  cent  of  the  contacts 
reported  are  located.  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  room  for  considerable  improvement  in 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  contact  in- 
formation provided  with  each  reported  case. 
And,  in  addition,  for  considerably  increased 
activity  in  the  level  for  reporting  venereal 
disease,  both  the  public  and  the  medical 
profession  will  have  to  be  educated  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  these  objectives  to  be 
achieved  if  any  genuine  and  permanent  im- 
provement in  venereal  disease  control  is  to  be 
acliieved.  This  is  from  the  report  of  our  own 
department,  and  I  would  like  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, if  he  could,  to  give  us— 

Hon,  Mr,  Dymond:  Could  the  hon.  mem- 
ber tell  me  where  he  is  reading  that  from? 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  annual  report  of  The  De- 
partment of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  What  date? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Sorry,  the  1962  annual  report; 
I  took  this  from  1962,  but  the  rate  has  in- 
creased since  then— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh  no,  it  lias  not.  I  put 
llic  1964  on  your  desk  some  weeks  ago. 


Mr.  Trotter:  Yes,  I  know,  but  the  figures 
I  made  were  quite  recent  and  I  was  quoting 
from  the  1962  report.  Sir,  you  cannot  deny 
that  this  is  an  increase, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  certainly  am  denying 
them,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  assuredly,  and  I 
have  the  facts  here  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well  then,  let  us  hear  the 
facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  DBS  figures,  the  annual  report  on  venereal 
disease  in  Canada  in  1963,  issued  by  the 
epidemiology  division  of  The  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  from  1931  to 
1962.  Right  down  the  line  Ontario's  record  is 
better  than  Canada's.  In  1931,  first  figures 
Canada,  second  Ontario  in  each  case:  4.4  4- 
4.9,  3.9;  3.7,  2.9;  4.3,  3.3;  5.2,  4.1.  There 
is  no  need  to  read  all  of  them,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  the  same  thread  runs  through 
the  whole  fabric.  1956:  1.3,  1.2;  1957:  1.1,  .8. 
Ontario  and  Canada  were  on  a  par  in  1958. 
In  1959,  Canada  one,  Ontario  .8.  In  1960, 
Canada  one,  Ontario  .9.  There  are  cases  for 
100,000  population.  In  1961,  Canada  .9, 
Ontario  .6;  in  1962,  Canada  .7,  Ontario  .6. 
I  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out  to  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  very  fact 
that  we  are  unearthing  cases  is  not  evidence 
that  control  has  been  lost,  but  I  think  it  is 
evidence  of  the  excellence  of  our  control  that 
we  are  digging  out  cases,  bringing  them  to 
light   and  bringing  them  under  treatment. 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  just  a  minute,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, Even  your  1964  report,  in  two  or  three 
places,  states  this  is  going  up,  and  has 
been  going  up  for  some  years,  I  might  even 
repeat,  sir-page  27,  the  1964  report,  the 
1964  rate,  table  three— showed  a  slight  in- 
crease to  16.4  per  100,000  population  from 
the  previous  year's  rate  of  15.  This  is  on 
page  28  of  your  own  report.  Then  they  go 
on.  There  is  still  the  same  problem,  as  I  said 
in  1962,  that  only  50  per  cent  of  your  con- 
tacts are  being  reported.  This  is  again  on 
page  28: 

The  average  case  of  syphilis  has  usually 
had  four  to  five  relevant  contacts.  Effective 
control  of  the  spread  of  this  disease  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  success  achieved 
in  locating,  examining  and  treating,  where 
indicated,  as  many  of  these  contacts  as 
possible  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  This 
method  of  control  cannot  be  said  to  be 
operating  efficiently  where  less  than  one 
contact  per  patient  is  reported  and  when 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  contacts  reported 
are  located.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  room 
for  considerable  improvement  in  both   the 
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quantity  and  quality  of  contact  informa- 
tion provided  with  each  reported  case  and, 
in  addition,  for  considerably  increased 
activity  in  the  level  of  reporting  venereal 
diseases. 

Both  the  public  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  have  to  be  educated  in  respect 
of  the  need  for  these  objectives  to  be 
achieved  if  any  genuine  and  permanent 
improvement  in  venereal  disease  control  is 
to   be    realized. 

I  This  is  your  own  report.  I  know,  from  what 
*  I  have  heard  from  your  own  clinics,  that  this 
is  becoming  a  problem  with  the  doctors.  This 
is  spreading.  It  may  be  that  the  so-called 
wonder  drugs,  as  in  tuberculosis,  develop  a 
reaction  in  the  human  body.  We  do  not  know, 
but  the  wonder  drugs  may  not  work  as  well 
as  they  did.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in 
all  of  Canada  venereal  disease  is  increasing 
and  in  Ontario  there  are  a  great  number  of 
cases,  and  they  are  increasing,  and  it  may  be 
because  we  have  so  many  large  urban  areas. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  an  area  like  Toronto, 
perhaps  because  it  is  a  sea  port,  this  disease 
is  going  to  be  more  difficult  to  control.  Your 
own  report  bears  out  that  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  I  do  not  know  what  figures  you 
have  or  from  what  you  are  quoting,  but  I 
am    quoting   from    your    own    report. 

Then  at  the  top  of  page  28,  the  bulk  of 
the  reported  increase— the  reported  increase, 
do  not  forget— in  syphilis  for  this  year  was  in 
the  latent  stage. 

This  increase  is,  undoubtedly,  in  part 
the  result  of  better  reporting  by  physicians. 
It  is  equally  true  that  better  reporting,  by 
itself,  does  not  provide  an  adequate  ex- 
planation for  the  continued  high  rate  for 
infectious   syphilis. 

Even  though  the  doctors  are  doing  a  better 
job  of  reporting,  that  is  of  private  individuals, 
the  rate  is  getting  worse.  Inevitably,  the 
responsibility  is  thrown  on  The  Department 
of  Health.  The  figures  that  you  reported  to 
me  surprise  me,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
you  are  getting  them.  I  am  reading  from 
your  book,  and  this  goes  back  certainly  to 
1962  and  1963,  and  obviously  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  is  not  aware  of  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
problem.  He  has  tried  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  venereal  disease  control  and  pre- 
vention. I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  ever  tried  to  investigate  contacts  in 
cases  of  venereal  disease.  I  think  he  has  to 
recognize  that— 

Mr.  Trotter:  What  course  would  I  take? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  does  not  take  a  very 
long  imagination,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  recognize 
the  very  grave  difficulties  the  clinic  staffs  are 
up  against.  In  fact,  I  am  quite  surprised  that 
we  dig  out  as  many  contacts  as  we  do.  If 
you  read  the  rest  of  the  report,  you  will  see 
that  five  or  six  contacts  is  average  for  one 
case.  Then  you  must  try  to  have  the  in- 
fected person  reveal  the  source  of  his  or  her 
infection.  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  get  all  of  the  cases,  but 
that  does  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  at 
all  complacent.  This  is  an  area  where  con- 
tinual education  is  necessary  and  is  carried 
on,  but  we  would  be  dishonest  if  we  tried 
to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  sure-fire  way  of  dealing 
with  this  problem.  Of  course  there  is  not. 

In  the  army  and  the  other  services,  we 
had  almost  complete  control.  You  could  get 
almost  any  kind  of  information  out  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the  services  and  even 
then  you  could  not  find  all  of  their  contacts, 
by  any  means.  How  can  we  expect  to  do  it 
in  civilian  life?  I  think  that  Ontario,  when 
we  put  our  records  up  against  the  records  of 
any  other  jurisdiction,  stands  out  very  well 
and,  again,  I  repeat  that  the  fact  that  the 
cases  are  being  brought  to  light  is  not 
evidence  of  its  getting  out  of  control  but 
rather  it  is  evidence  of  the  increasing 
effectiveness  of  our  control,  in  that  we  are 
digging  out  more  cases. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  obvious  that  education 
needs  not  only  the  co-operation  of  doctors, 
which  is  improving,  but  this  again  would 
mean  co-operation  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  and  it  would  be  a  health  control 
measure.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  be  in 
favour  of  instruction  on  this  type  of  disease 
in  our  high  schools,  because  the  rate  is 
increasing  mostly  among  teenagers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  believe  that  instruc- 
tion in  this  is  given  in  nearly  all  of  our  high 
schools,  if  not  all  of  them,  and  special 
pamphlets  have  been  produced  for  teenagers. 
This  is  one  area  of  health  education  where 
we  ha\'e  had  very  wonderful  co-operation 
from  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Trotter:  There  is  certainly  no  course. 
I  think  it  depends  on  the  principal  in  charge. 
This  education  certainly  is  not  very  wide- 
spread. Would  the  hon.  Minister  be  in  favour 
of  encouraging  this  in  our  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  do  encourage  it, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Trotter:  What  means  do  you  take  to 
encourage  it? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  In  discussion,  with  the 
health  programme.  The  health  programmes 
promoted  and  carried  on  through  The 
Department  of  Education  or  by  the  direction 
and  encouragement  of  the  Department  of 
Education  all  come  within  the  ambit  of  the 
interdepartmental  committee  and  my  depart- 
ment advises  The  Department  of  Education 
on  health  matters.  This  is  one  of  the  matters 
that  is  dealt  with,  and  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  eifectiveness. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  speak  on  that  subject 
for  a  moment.  I  have  a  daughter  who  is  a 
teacher  in  physical  health  and  education  and 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
that  while  it  might  not  be  mandatory  in  the 
curricula  of  all  secondary  schools,  it  is  in 
many. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  increase  in  German  measles  here 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Probably  for 
most  children  it  is  a  mild  thing  and  not  as 
important  as  some  other  diseases  and  not 
nearly  as  dangerous,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit,  but  German  measles  rose  in  1964,  I 
think,  to  a  total  of  more  than  11,000  cases, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  number  of 
cases  in  1963.  The  great  danger  in  German 
measles  is  with  women  who  are  expecting 
children— I  think  within  the  first  three  weeks 
of  their  being  pregnant.  Has  this  department 
done  anything  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
and  the  increase  in  German  measles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  department  has 
not,  as  a  department,  but  a  great  deal  of 
research  is  going  on  in  this  area.  Efforts  are 
at  present  under  way,  I  understand,  seeking 
the  development  of  a  vaccine.  The  depart- 
ment has  for  some  time  made  available 
gamma  globulin  for  use  by  pregnant  women 
where  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  unborn 
infant  may  be  damaged. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understood  the  hon.  member  to  say 
that  venereal  disease  was  pretty  rampant  in 
the  high  schools- 
Mr.  Trotter:  I  did  not  say  it  was  rampant; 
tlie  disease  seems  to  be  more  prevalent 
among  teenagers  than  among— 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  seemed  to  get  the  idea  that 
yon  were  trying  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  high  schools  were  in  pretty  bad  shape. 


Mr.  Trotter:  I  did  not 


that  at  all. 


Mr.  Cowling:  That  is  usually  what  you  say. 
That  is  exactly  what  you  said;   that  is  what 


you  say  about  most  things.  Now  I  am 
offended  at  that  because  I  do  not  think  it 
applies— 

Mr.  Trotter:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Just  a  minute- 
Mr.  Trotter:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  did  not 
say  it  was  rampant  and  I  did  not  talk  about 
high  schools.  I  said  that  the  rate  was  increas- 
ing more  among  teenagers  than  among  other 
groups.  It  is  certainly  increasing,  and  this  is 
why  education  is  important. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  do  not  think  that  is  much 
of  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  what  the  hon.  member  is  trying  to 
insinuate.  Is  it  a  fact,  or  not?  I  do  not  think 
it  is  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter comment  on  that. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Is  it  rampant  in  the  homes  for  the 
aged? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  have  dealt  quite  adequately  with  this. 
My  hon.  friend  behind  me  wonders  if  it  is 
rampant  in  the  homes  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  tragic 
in  this  day  and  age  that  we  have  this  new 
morality  in  youngsters  from  four  years  old. 
I  notice  that  there  is  a  boy  of  four  years  old 
who  has  a  case  of  gonorrhoea.  Did  you  find 
out  the  contact  of  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  A  case  of  that  kind  is 
one  that  is  most  easily  found,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  is  only  one  contact  possible. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will 
gain  anything  by  discussing  these  matters 
during  my  estimates.  Of  course  I  know  the 
contact  of  the  four-year-old  child. 

Mr.  Troy:  We  may  not  gain  anything,  but 
I  say  it  is  a  tragic— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  it  is  a  tragedy- 
Mr.  Troy:  More  than  half  of  those  reported 
cases  of  gonorrhoea  in  1964  are  from  the  age 
group  of  10  to  24  years  old,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  fine  example  of  the  new  morality  in  this 
society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  ought  to  look  realistically  at  this.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that 
gonorrhoea  is  far  less  present  among  us  to- 
day than  it  was  a  relatively  few  years  ago. 
While   we   are   very   much   concerned   about 
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the  increase,  it  is  not  rampant  by  any  means      grade  13,  with  a  course  of  inservice  training 
and  I  do  not  think—  following  that. 


Mr.  Troy:  I  did  not  say  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  know,  but  one  is 
steadily  gaining  the  belief  that  some  of  us 
seem  to  think  it  is  rampant;  it  is  not.  We 
recognize  that  there  are  too  many  cases  and 
we  recognize  that  these  are  tragic  things,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  health  authorities  all 
over  the  country  are  equally  worried  about  it, 
more  worried  perhaps  than  any  others,  and 
doing  everything  possible  to  bring  it  within 
control. 

Mr.  Troy:  Are  those  who  are  treated  by 
private  physicians  instead  of  clinics  reported? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  physician  must 
report  the  cases. 

Vote  707  agreed  to. 

Vote  708  agreed  to. 

On  vote  709: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation 
to  the  medical  rehabilitation  branch,  I  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  the  number  of 
members  of  the  staff  of  medical  rehabilitation 
who  have  social  workers'  degrees  at  the 
present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Three,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Three?  What  is  the  total 
staff  complement  of  the  medical  rehabilita- 
tion branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Thirty-three,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  is  the  average  educa- 
tional attainment  of  the  staff  complement  of 
33? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber give   me   all   his   questions   pertinent   to 
the  staff  so  that  I  can  get  them  all- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  That  is  the  last  I  have  to 
ask. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  708  was  previously 
carried  in  any  case,  we  are  on  vote  709  at 
the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  like  to  answer 
this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  hon.  Minister  is  going 
to  answer  questions  on  vote  708. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Fifty  per  cent  have 
imiversity  education  and  50  per  cent  have 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  offer  a  reflection  or  two  on  the  medical 
rehabilitation  branch.  First,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  very  small  branch  for  the  work 
which  it  is  undertaking.  I  read  in  the  annual 
report  of  The  Department  of  Health  that 
71  per  cent  of  its  cases  are  now  cases  of 
referral  from  Ontario  hospitals.  I  think  this 
is  a  highly  desirable  fact,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  branch  of  33  workers  is  hardly 
sufficient. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  branch  of  33 
workers,  with  only  three  of  them  qualified 
social  workers,  is  very  seriously  lacking  in 
the  work  it  can  do  properly.  It  compares 
most  unfavourably  with  the  rehabilitation 
branch  in  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
which,  if  I  understand  correctly,  will  have 
ten  Masters  of  social  work  in  September  or 
October  of  this  year— a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  university  people.  In  fact,  grade 
12  or  grade  13  education,  with  the  very 
sensitive  and  difficult  cases  involved,  is  not 
sufficient. 

But  since  we  have  two  parallel  government 
departments— one  Public  Welfare  and  one  in 
Health— questions  about  recruitment  must, 
therefore,  be  asked  regarding  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  its  medical  rehabilitation 
branch.  If  it  is  possible  to  develop— I  will 
not  say  a  quality  of  staff  because  I  have 
never  believed  myself  that  someone  with  a 
lesser  educational  attainment  is  necessarily 
inferior  in  the  work  that  can  be  done— but  I 
would  think  that  three  out  of  33,  with  proper 
social  work  training,  is  a  rather  low  figure. 
It  is  very  low  compared  with  the  parallel 
branch  in  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

I  think  that  medical  rehabilitation  has  a 
major  role  to  play,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  Ontario  hospitals.  One  of  the  problems 
relating  to  the  after-care  dilemma  and  the 
readmission  rate,  relates  to  the  lack  of  a 
proper  and  viable  rehabilitation  programme. 
I  think  that  health  rehabilitation  either  needs 
expansion,  or  it  has  to  be  absorbed  into  tbe 
mental  health  part  of  the  branch  or,  indeed, 
has  to  give  up  the  ghost  and  let  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  which  seems  to  be 
doing  a  much  more  energetic  and  vigorous 
job,  take  it  over. 

There  is  something  profoundly  disconcert- 
ing about  a  branch  which  has  only  33 
workers,  of  whom  the  largest  part  are  un- 
trained, dealing  now  in  71  per  cent  of  its 
cases  with  the  most  sensitive  problems  of 
rehabilitation  given  in  this  society,  the  re- 
habilitation for  the  most  part  of  the  acutely 
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mentally  ill.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
since  these  comparisons  suffer  when  con- 
sidered against  public  welfare,  that  great 
emphasis  must  be  given  either  to  recruit- 
ment, or  to  the  redefinition  of  the  branch. 
I  am  very  perplexed  as  I  read  the  generalities 
of  the  report  that  it  can  be  considered  no 
more  than  a  sort  of  fagade,  although  I  have 
no  doubt  that  within  that  fa^-ade  the  workers 
work  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  should  realize  that  the 
work  the  rehabilitation  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Health  does  is  largely  with- 
in fact,  almost  exclusively  with— those  from 
our  mental  hospitals  and  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals, who  present  peculiar  problems  in 
rehabilitation.  Most  of  our  officers  do  not 
need  to  be  social  workers.  I  say  this  advisedly 
and  with  very  deep  conviction,  because  their 
main  job  is  getting  the  cases  back  into 
\ocational  activity.  The  officers  are  largely 
involved  in  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  social  service  staff  of  the  hospitals, 
and  the  social  workers  in  the  welfare  depart- 
ment look  after  the  social  rehabilitation  of 
these  persons.  But  those  with  whom  we  are 
most  actively  involved  are  assessing  the 
abilities  of  those  who  are  discharged  from 
hospital— and  increasing  numbers  are  being 
discharged  from  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally 
ill  now— and  arranging  training  for  them  or 
retraining.  Then  we  also  have  a  job-place- 
ment activity  within  our  department,  and 
herein  we  differ  very  greatly  from  all  other 
rehabilitation  activities  I  know.  This  is  an 
area  of  rehabilitation  which,  in  my  thinking, 
is  a  very  essential  one,  particularly  for  the 
type  of  people  we  are  dealing  with. 

I  think  it  is  quite  wrong  to  say  that  our 
workers  are  untrained.  Many  of  the  people 
we  have  on  our  branch  have  been  in  rehabil- 
itation work  for  a  very  long  time.  Those 
who  have  knowledge  of  this  speak  very 
highly  of  their  ability,  and  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  hon.  member  did  emphasize  the  fact 
that  though  one  has  a  degree  it  does  not 
always  signify  that  that  person  is  the  best 
one  for  the  job. 

I  think,  when  the  total  results  of  the 
activities  of  our  department  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  activities  of  this  branch  are 
looked  at,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a 
worthwhile  activitv.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
^ery  grave  error  to  meld  this  with  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  because  it 
works  in  a  different  area  altogether.  Our 
people  need  a  \ery  great  deal  of  post- 
placement  support. 

I    happened    to    be    visiting    one    of    our 


branches  on  one  occasion,  and  while  in  the 
office  the  rehabilitation  officer  was  called  by 
one  of  his  clients  and  he  told  me  that  this 
was  the  seventh  time,  I  think,  within  ten 
days,  that  the  person  was  about  to  quit  the 
job.  But  each  time  on  talking  with  the 
rehabilitation  officer,  he  was  encouraged  and 
prepared  to  go  back  and  face  the  problem 
all  over  again.  This,  in  my  mind,  sets  the 
mentally  ill  patient  quite  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  patient  who  has  been  sick,  or  has 
become  handicapped  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
dustrial or  other  type  of  accident. 

Our  people  need  emotional  support  in  far 
greater  measure  than  the  average  person  who 
needs  rehabilitation.  I  am  quite  certain,  sir, 
that  as  the  records  of  the  branch  are  seen 
it  will  be  noted  that  they  have  done,  and  are 
continuing  to  do,  a  very  effective  job.  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  I  will  fight  very  vigorously 
for  the  maintenance  and  the  steady  expansion 
of  this  branch. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  put  it  rather  more  effectively  than 
I  could  put  it  when  he  said  that  the  sup- 
portive services  in  the  area  of  emotional 
security  are  perhaps  the  fundamental  quali- 
fication in  this  field.  While  I  admit  to  him 
that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  this 
branch  is  perhaps  pre-eminent,  there  is,  even 
in  his  own  report,  a  considerable  position 
given  to  what  is  called  social  rehabilitation, 
precisely  the  area  I  alluded  to  originally. 

I  should  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  certain  levels  of  education  required 
to  develop  the  sensitivity  and  the  imderstand- 
ing  necessary  to  give  that  emotional  sup- 
portive of  service.  Those  levels  of  education, 
I  suggest— while  not  making  this  categorical 
—do  require  something  beyond  high  school; 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  mentally  ill  and  their  placement  in 
jobs,  as  the  hon.  Minister  himself  has  pointed 
out,  the  mere  job-placement  is  the  smallest 
factor.  It  is  the  emotional  security  that  is  felt 
attendant  upon  that  job;  it  is  the  emotional 
security  that  may  be  felt  in  the  problems  of 
adjusting  to  the  community,  which  is  of  con- 
sequence. It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
arranging  an  interview,  slating  a  person  and 
then  dropping  the  case.  With  a  mere  33 
workers  in  a  medical  rehabilitation  branch,  of 
whom  50  per  cent  are  high  school  graduates 
at  maximum— and  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  some  are  probably  not  beyond  grade  12 
—I  suggest  that  the  emotional  resilience 
required  would  simply  be  lacking  in  some 
areas.  And  I  am  not  overwhelmed  by  the 
availability  of  in-service  training. 

I    can    agree   with   the   hon.    Minister  that 
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this  is  an  indispensable  branch  in  prospect, 
that  it  has  tremendous  importance.  If  that  is 
true,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say,  double  the 
personnel  of  this  branch,  or  triple  this  branch 
and  set  up  an  in-service  training  programme 
of  six  months  to  a  year.  Then  let  them  go 
to  town  and  do  a  job.  Within  the  last  six 
months,  if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
rehabilitation  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  has  been  expanded  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  previous  number,  and  as  a 
result  the  case  loads  have  been  reduced.  It 
has  done  a  very,  very  effective  job.  The 
rehabilitation  branch  of  Public  Welfare  stands 
as  an  example  throughout  the  province,  and 
I  say  it  without  hesitation  and  with  some 
enthusiasm. 

That  is  not  so  with  the  rehabilitation 
branch  of  Health.  It  is  partly  not  so  because 
its  level  of  qualification  is  not  as  high,  because 
its  numbers  are  not  as  high,  because  its  jobs 
are  not  as  well  defined,  although  just  as 
difficult,  and  because,  by  and  large,  I  do  not 
think  it  has  received  sufficient  support  from 
this  government.  I  in  no  sense  denigrate  the 
efforts,  hopes  and  objectives  of  the  people  in- 
volved. But  I  would  think  that  if  the  hen. 
Minister  is  as  serious  as  he  says  he  is  about 
this  branch,  he  should  give  it  a  real  fillip; 
give  it  a  shot  in  the  arm  of  great  morale 
by  providing  it  with  greater  funds  and  a 
greater  sense  of  purpose  and,  indeed,  greater 
numbers. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  going 
home  last  weekend,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
going  up  with  a  specialist  in  the  field  which 
is  covered  by  this  vote.  He  was  down  in  To- 
ronto at  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  tuber- 
cular association  last  week.  During  one  of  the 
discussions,  doctors  present  said  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  getting  medical  practitioners  to 
do  these  BCG  tests.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
referred  to  Ontario  or  other  parts  of  Canada. 
It  happened  that  there  was  a  doctor  there 
from  Denmark,  I  believe,  who  pointed  out 
that  in  the  underprivileged  countries,  and  in 
India,  they  do  not  use  doctors  for  this  par- 
ticular test  at  all;  they  use  technicians.  Is  it 
a  problem  in  Ontario?  Do  you  have  this  prob- 
lem, that  you  cannot  get  doctors  to  do  the 
BCG  tests,  or  would  it  be  necessary  to  train 
technicians  to  do  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  technicians  to  do  it. 
BCG  has  not  become  widely  accepted  in 
Ontario  yet.  It  is  coming  into  vogue.  That 
seems  rather  a  strange  way  to  put  it,  because 
it  is  not  a  new  thing  by  any  means.  There 
has  been  a  very  great  deal  of  reticence  to 
instituting  a  BCG  programme.   The  director 


who  is  the  present  incumbent  of  that  office 
in  my  department  believes  in  this  very  much, 
and  has  been  promoting  this  programme.  I 
think  it  is  finding  more  favour  because  more 
and  more  the  value  of  our  former  case-find- 
ing methods  is  being  called  in  question. 

For  instance,  we  have  to  do  a  great  many 
tests  or  chest  x-rays  to  find  one  case  of 
tuberculosis  now.  Many  of  us  are  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  carrying  on  the  up-to-the- 
present  accepted  type  of  case  finding.  I  would 
say  that  BCG  will  again,  by  a  process  of  edu- 
cation, probably  become  more  acceptable. 
BCG  in  Quebec  has  been  quite  popular 
for  a  long  time,  and  certainly  in  European 
countries  it  has  been  accepted  for  a  very 
long  time.  But  it  has  never  been,  so  far, 
widely  accepted  in  Canda. 

I  may  not  be  completely  accurate  in  this, 
but  my  feeling  about  this  conference  which, 
just  ended  in  Toronto  gave  evidence  of  a 
growing  interest  and  a  growing  liking  for 
BCG,  so  I  would  anticipate  that  it  will  be- 
come steadily  more  popular  although,  once 
again,  not  suddenly  or  radically  so. 

Vote  709  agreed  to. 

On  vote  710: 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  protest  once  again  the  lack  of  a  policy 
for  the  pollution  control  of  our  air.  I  think 
four  more  municipalities  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  passed  bylaws  covering  this  prob- 
lem; now,  I  think,  there  are  about  22  different 
towns  and  cities  in  the  province  that  do  have 
some  type  of  bylaw  that  tries  to  control  the 
poison  in  our  air. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this  problem 
will  never  be  solved  within  the  province 
unless  there  is  a  law  that  covers  the  province 
from  border  to  border.  I  realize  that  you  get 
into  problems  on  the  border  of  Quebec  and 
Manitoba  and  with  the  various  states  of  the 
U.S.,  but  certainly  a  lot  can  be  done  within 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  pass  a  law  that 
has  some  teeth  in  it.  For  no  matter  how  con- 
scientious one  city  might  be  in  trying  to 
enforce  a  bylaw,  what  good  is  it  if  a  neigh- 
bouring city,  not  too  far  away,  lets  any  factor 
do  as  it  pleases?  This,  to  some  extent, 
happens.  So  if  you  are  going  to  have  any 
pollution  control,  you  have  to  have  a  pro- 
vincial law  with  teeth  in  it. 

Even  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  where,  being 
a  large  city,  they  have  a  real  problem,  they 
have  made  some  improvements.  But  the  fines 
under  a  local  bylaw  are  often  so  low  that  it 
is  a  license  to  poison  the  air.  We  have  had 
instances  where  some  large  firms  have  been 
letting  the  smoke  loose,  brought  before  the 
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court,  found  guilt>'  and  they  are  fined  $50. 
They  go  back  and  do  the  same  thing  all  over 
again. 

So  we  are  not  going  to  have  proper  control 
of  this  problem  until  the  province  sees  fit  to 
put  in  a  strong  law  with  fines  sufficiently  big 
enough  that  the  large  firms  will  take  heed. 
If  you  fine  a  large  firm  $50  a  day  instead  of 
$50  for  the  overall  offence,  it  might  not  be  so 
bad,  but  the  municipalities  simply  are  not 
doing  it.  Even  the  22  that  have  passed  by- 
laws and  are  laying  charges  against  certain 
firms  are  doing  it  in  a  rather  namby-pamby 
manner. 

There  have  been  improvements,  but  the 
situation  got  so  bad  in  Toronto  that  there  had 
to  be  improvements.  If  you  come  in  by  air- 
plane toward  the  city  of  Toronto,  you  can 
see  the  smog  on  certain  occasions  sitting  over 
the  town  like  a  heavy  pall.  And  in  Hamilton 
it  is  worse.  This  means  that  we  have  a  very 
serious  health  hazard  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  am  not  going  into  all  the  statistics 
of  how  it  effects  bronchitis,  the  threat  of 
cancer  and  all  the  various  problems  that  it 
brings,  but  there  is  certainly  an  abundance 
of  medical  proof  that  living  in  an  urban  area, 
where  you  have  a  great  deal  of  traffic, 
whether  it  is  the  fumes  from  a  car  or 
wherever  you  have  these  factories,  increases 
the  health  hazard.  The  only  way  you  are 
going  to  have  any  semblance  of  real  control 
is  a  strong  provincial  law  and,  over  and  above 
that,  where  we  make  arrangements  with 
neighbouring  provinces  and  states. 

But  whether  or  not  we  have  any  arrange- 
ments with  Quebec,  Manitoba  or  New  York, 
we  certainly  can  do  a  great  deal  within  our 
province.  But  it  can  only  come  from  Queen's 
Park,  because  a  local  municipality,  no  matter 
how  much  it  may  want  to  control  its  own  air, 
simply  cannot  do  it.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  and  despite  the  committee 
report— we  had  a  select  committee  on  this 
problem  in  1957— the  recommendations  of 
that  committee,  in  large  part,  have  been 
ignored. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he 
has  given  any  further  thought  to  putting  some 
teeth  into  air  pollution  control  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member,  I  gather,  has  forgotten  that  last 
year  we  pointed  out  that  the  province  was 
responsible  for  the  control  of  chemical  pollu- 
tion and  the  only  control  tliat  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  municipalities  was  the  pollu- 
tion caused  by  products  of  combustion— black 
smoke,  it  was  usually  known  as.  The  prov- 
ince has  been  very  active  in  the  area  of  trying 


to  control  other  pollutants,  first  by  the  pro- 
gramme of  approving  all  plans  for  installa- 
tions which  might  be  the  cause  of  pollution, 
or  for  installations  that  are  to  be  renovated 
or  replaced  and  now,  as  announced  in  the 
remarks  I  made  in  the  opening  of  our  esti- 
mates, we  plan  to  extend  the  regulations  to 
cover  existing  sources  of  pollution.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  exactly  what  the  hon. 
member  means  by  asking  if  we  have  put 
teeth  into  the  Act.  I  do  not  believe  that  by 
punishing— if  this  is  the  thinking— we  can 
attain  the  objective  we  seek.  Somebody  said 
some  time  ago  that  politics  is  an  inexact 
science;  air  pollution  control  is  also  an  in- 
exact science,  and  I  am  still  faced  with  these 
complaints  that  the  control  equipment  or  the 
control  methods  or  agents  available  are  not 
satisfactory  yet.  Until  that  time  comes,  and 
until  we  find  satisfactory  methods  of  control, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  start 
putting  teeth  into  an  Act  if  the  means  of 
enforcing  it  were  not  within  our  reach. 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  is  said  about  what 
is  being  done  here,  there  and  all  over,  but 
actually  when  one  looks  at  air  pollution 
control,  the  most  success  has  been  in  the 
area  of  control  of  products  of  combustion,  or 
black  smoke.  Often  one  hears  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  wonderful  things  they  did  there.  Of 
course  they  cleaned  up  their  black  smoke, 
because  that  is  relatively  easy  to  do. 

Why  do  we  leave  this  in  the  hands  of  the 
municipalities?  Because  this  is  sometliing 
that  happens  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour 
to  hour,  and  it  will  be  totally  impossible  for 
the  province  to  have  an  adequate  staff  of 
inspectors  to  keep  this  under  control.  The 
emissions  which  are  more  dangerous  and  of 
far  greater  importance,  of  course,  are  the 
emissions  which  come  within  our  sphere  of 
influence— the  chemical  and  other  types  of 
emission  apart  from  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, and  this  is  the  area  where  we  have 
to  be  active. 

I  see  that  27  sources  of  air  pollution  were 
examined  during  the  last  several  months  since 
our  regulations  came  into  effect,  five 
approvals  were  issued  and  one  was  refused, 
and  preliminary  planning  discussions  have 
been  held  with  17  companies  which  are 
planning  construction  during  1965.  Surveys 
were  conducted  by  my  department  at  57 
plants  in  the  province,  and  21  complaints 
came  to  our  attention  regarding  industrial 
sources  and  they  were  handled. 

The  department  was  involved  in  a  joint 
study  with  The  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  and  the  meteorological 
service     of    Canada,     air    pollution     control 
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division.  This  had  to  do  with  the  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  Metropolitan  Windsor  area  and  it 
was  decided  that  this  was  being  caused  by 
sources  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Michigan. 

We  are  just  about  to  participate  in  a  con- 
ference in  Toronto  of  authorities  concerned 
Avith  air  pollution  and  air  pollution  control 
from  all  of  Canada  and  all  of  the  U.S.— it 
is  a  North  American  project.  This  is  the  first 
such  conference  held  here,  out  of  which  we 
will  collect  not  only  benefits  from  the  experi- 
ences of  others  who  probably  have  been 
longer  in  this  field  than  we,  but  we  are 
rather  interested  to  note  that  some  of  them 
are  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  what 
yve  are  doing  and  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
grammes that  we  have  under  way. 

The  question  of  the  effect  on  one's  health 
is  very  much  before  us  and  is  of  very  great 
concern  to  The  Department  of  Health.  This 
was  why  we  asked  the  House  last  year  to 
permit  us  to  include  support  of  these  pro- 
grammes in  our  public  health  programmes, 
and,  as  you  will  recall,  we  are  supporting 
this  in  the  same  way  as  any  public  health 
programme.  Not  very  many— only  three— com- 
munities have  taken  advantage  of  this  and 
three  more  are  in  the  process  of  being  given 
a  programme.  But  this  is  not  because  they 
not  interested;  it  is  because  they  do  not  have 
staff  to  do  the  job  and  we  set  up  courses  of 
instruction  for  the  staff.  We  also  offer  this 
service  to  the  municipalities  and  train  the 
staff  at  no  cost  to  them.  This,  too,  will  take 
time  but  it  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit  and 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  we  can  look  forward 
to  some  better  things. 

It  would  be  dishonest  if  I  led  the  House 
to  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  believe  that 
we  should  take  over  the  total  air  pollution 
control.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  almost- 
impossible  task  it  would  be  to  try  to  control 
pollution  caused  by  products  of  combustion. 

I  explained  during  my  preliminary  remarks 
our  most  recent  views  concerning  automobile 
exhausts.  Here  again,  the  mechanism  or  equip- 
ment is  not  satisfactory.  The  state  of  Cali- 
fornia—the only  state  on  the  continent  which 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  work  on  this  and  has 
an  Act  of  legislation  on  the  question— is  find- 
ing itself  face  to  face  with  very  grave  diffi- 
culties in  enforcing  the  statute.  Now  we  learn 
that  some  of  the  automobile  maniifacturers 
have  developed  or  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping, a  more  effective  control,  something 
that  is  built  into  or  becomes  a  part  of  the 
engine.  My  air  pollution  control  branch  is  in 
discussion  with  them,  in  the  hope  that  this 
will  provide  surcease  from  that  very  irritating 
source  of  pollution. 


Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  why 
I  suggested  overall  pollution  control  is  this: 
I  realize  that  enforcing  the  law  has  to  be 
done  at  the  local  level,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
criminal  code  is  a  federal  matter  but  is 
enforced  by  local  police  on  the  job,  but  this 
government  began  suggesting  about  1957,  or 
shortly  after  the  report  came  in  from  the 
committee,  that  municipalities  pass  bylaws. 
Slowly,  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
22  municipalities  have  passed  bylaws  and 
when  you  think  of  the  900-odd  municipalities 
in  Ontario,  you  realize  that  the  vast  majority 
just  do  not  bother.  About  22  out  of  900-plus 
have  complied,  so  that  again  it  seems  obvious 
that  one  municipality  cannot  control  its  neigh- 
bours. But  these  municipalities  are  the 
creatures  of  the  province  and  the  province 
can  lay  the  ground  rules. 

Second,  the  22  bylaws,  even  though  you 
recommend  one,  vary  from  place  to  place. 
The  minimum  fines  set  out  are  silly.  Here  is 
an  example  in  Toronto:  A  firm  offending  the 
bylaw  a  number  of  times,  seriously,  each  time 
is  fined  only  $50.  It  is  a  licence  to  poison; 
$50  is  not  going  to  stop  any  large  firm,  and 
the  defence  of  the  firm  was  that  its  plant 
had  been  there  years  before  the  bylaw  was 
passed.  If  you  are  going  to  go  by  that,  it 
means  that  they  are  going  to  go  on  poisoning 
the  air  until  the  plant  falls  down. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the 
province  should  have  an  enforcement  agency 
with  real  teeth  in  the  law  and  see  to  it  that 
the  municipalities,  as  the  province's  agents, 
enforce  the  law  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Toronto  police  enforce  the  criminal  law 
that  is  passed  in  Ottawa.  This  is  going  to  be- 
come a  more  serious  problem  as  our  province 
becomes  more  and  more  urbanized.  There 
are  more  plants  and  more  factories  being 
scattered  throughout  Ontario,  not  just  in  the 
great  Metro  area  of  Toronto,  but  throughout 
the  province.  Unless  you  make  strict  ground 
rules  for  all  the  municipalities  to  follow, 
you  are  going  to  find  that  this  problem  is  not 
going  to  be  solved,  it  is  going  to  be  far 
more  serious. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  mentioned  what 
Pittsburgh  has  done,  and  again  you  might 
turn  to  California.  The  problem  is  still,  in 
many  cases,  just  smoke,  just  what  they  have 
controlled  in  Pittsburgh.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  things  that  have  not  been  controlled, 
that  some  forms  of  air  pollution  are  harder 
to  control  than  others,  but  the  main  offender 
to  date  has  been  this  black  smoke  that  comes 
shooting  out  of  the  chimneys  of  our  large 
factories.  This  can,  in  large  measure,  be  con- 
trolled and  I  think  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  been  extremely  lax  in  allowing  this 
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to     continue     throughout     the     province     of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  very  curious  about  the  effect 
of  the  department's  industrial  hygiene  in- 
spection in  the  large  industrial  plants  in  this 
province  and  I  will  pick  two  plants  particu- 
larly. I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
tell  me  how  many  inspections  were  made  by 
the  department  in  the  last  two  years  into 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  the  Hilton 
branch  at  Hamilton,  and  the  Dominion 
Foundries  and  Steel  in  Hamilton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  put  that  as  a  question  and  I  will 
undertake  to  get  the  answer  for  him  but  I 
could  not  possibly  give  it  tonight. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  It  comes  under  this  vote,  in- 
dustrial hygiene  branch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  grant  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that,  but  I  do  not  have  the  specific  places 
that  they  visit  on  their  inspections. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  I  would  then  con- 
clude my  questioning  and  expect  the  hon. 
Minister  will  give  me  an  answer  to  all  my 
questions  at  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  number  of  inspections  made  by  the 
field  branch,  and  the  nature  of  the  reports 
that  are  compiled  with  the  department.  Also, 
parts  of  The  Mining  Act  apply  to  both  these 
plants,  inasmuch  as  they  have  cindering 
plants,  and  I  wonder  if  the  industrial  hygiene 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Health  makes 
sure  that  the  inspections  are  carried  out  by 
the  mining  inspection  branch  to  assure  that 
The  Silicosis  Act  is  being  enforced  in  both 
these   plants    as    to   periodic    examinations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  cannot  answer  the 
first  part  of  the  hon.  member's  question 
specifically,  but  I  do  know  that  there  is 
very  close  co-operation  in  inspections  between 
The  Department  of  Health  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines.  Frequently  the  two  de- 
partments go  together  on  an  inspection,  and 
the  complaint  we  most  commonly  hear  with 
respect  to  sihcosis  inspections  is  that  we  are 
too  rigid  and  that  men  who,  in  our  opinion, 
or  in  the  opinion  of  our  clinicians,  should 
not  be  exposed  in  high-pressure  areas,  find 
difficulty    in    getting   certificates   from   us. 

The  Silicosis  Act,  of  course,  is  quite  separ- 
ate. We  only  act  as  consultants  in  that  re- 
gard, but,  I  repeat,  many  of  the  employees 
whom  we  will  refuse  to  certify  feel  that  we 
are  too  rigid  in  our  inteipretation  and  make 
it  difficult  for  them  to  get  jobs.  That  is  not 
our   concern.    Our   concern   is   to    advise   the 


individual  that  in  our  opinion  he  should  not 
be  in  that  high-exposure  job  and,  therefore, 
should   not   be   certified. 

On  the  number  of  inspections  or  the  places 
which  they  go,  I  cannot  give  the  hon.  mem- 
ber at  the  present  time,  but  I  will  find  them. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope) 
advises  me  that  he  will  be  able  to  discuss  the 
whole  silicosis  problem  when  his  estimates 
are  before  the  House. 

In  the  type  of  work  they  did,  they  made 
55  field  investigations  during  the  year  1964, 
but  again  they  are  not  spelled  out  here.  They 
examined  8,087  blood  smears  for  possible 
absorbtion,  they  examined  113  blood  speci- 
mens from  workmen  exposed  to  organic 
phosphorous,  insecticides,  and  these  were 
checked  for  cholinesterase  activity.  Lung  sec- 
tions from  32  workmen  were  examined  for 
silicon  content;  in  19  plants,  a  total  of  1,665 
noise  level  determinations  were  made,  and 
35  plants  were  visited.  A  total  of  287  air 
samples  were  taken,  later  were  analyzed  for 
the  presence  of  toxic  materials.  Samples  sub- 
mitted for  analysis  by  government  depart- 
ments and  recognized  agencies  amounted  to 
381,  involving  919  analyses;  3,129  urine  speci- 
mens and  water  samples  were  made  to  assess 
the  degree  of  metal  inclusion,  lead  arsenic 
and  such;  analyses  of  276  samples  were  sus- 
pected of  mislabelling  under  the  stuffed 
articles  regulations  were  investigated. 

That  is  a  brief  rundown  on  the  field 
activities  performed  by  the  branch  during 
the  calendar  year  1964.  But  I  will  have  to  get 
the  specific  factories  that  they  visited  and 
how    often. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  interested  in  two  plants  and  the  inspec- 
tions and  nature  of  the  reports,  and  I  will 
expect   them   at   a   later   date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Did  the  hon.  member 
mention  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada— was 
it   just  the  one   plant? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  Steel  Company  of  Canada 
—the  Hamilton  works— and  the  Dominion 
Foundries    and    Steel. 

Vote   710   agreed   to. 

On   vote    711: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
are  back  to  something  that  deals  with  sanita- 
tion. Last  year  when  we  were  discussing  a 
number  of  Acts  which  come  under  this  de- 
partment, the  hon.  Minister  indicated  that 
he  was  reviewing  the  regulations  of  these 
various  Acts  dealing  with  business  and  pro- 
fessional groups.  We  had  a  little  difficulty  in 
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pinning  him  down  as  to  exactly  when  there 
might  be  any  conclusion  to  this  review.  In- 
deed, his  comment  with  regard  to  the  specific 
Act  on  which  I  wanted  to  raise  a  few  points, 
namely,  The  Embalmers  and  Funeral  Direc- 
tors Act,  was,  "I  cannot  promise  they  will  be 
able  to  recommend  changes  next  year  be- 
cause there  are  a  great  many  difficulties  and 
involved  problems  in  them." 

Now,  during  the  covirse  of  the  year,  I 
understand  that  the  directors  of  the  board 
which  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
regulations,  had  a  study  themselves,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Ingram  study,  named  after  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  And  in  the  minds 
of  many  people,  this  report  was  rather  dis- 
turbing. For  example,  if  I  may  just  take 
two  points,  it  suggested  that  the  undertakers 
rather  than  the  provincial  government  should 
decide  who  will  serve  on  the  board  which 
administers  the  Act.  Secondly,  it  suggested 
a  $200  fine  for  anyone  who  conducts  a 
funeral  without  a  permit  from  the  board. 
Right  now,  as  the  hon.  Minister  will  cer- 
tainly know— and  perhaps  some  of  the  hon. 
members— only  a  death  certificate  from  a 
doctor  and  a  burial  certificate  from  a  police 
station  are  required,  and  for  cremation  a 
coroner's   certificate   is   also  required. 

So  I  have  one  overall  question  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister— whether 
or  not  the  report  of  the  Ingram  committee 
has  been  received  by  his  department,  whether 
it  is  being  considered  and  what  is  likely  to 
emerge    from    his    consideration? 

Before  I  sit  down,  there  are  two  other 
points  that  I  want  to  comment  on.  One  is 
that  under  the  present  Act,  three  of  the  five 
members  of  the  board  are  licensed  funeral 
directors.  At  present  all  five  are  undertakers; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a  complete  monopoly 
made  up  of  just  those  people  and  no  other 
groups  who  may  be  interested  in  the  conduct 
of  funerals.  The  suggestion  has  been  made, 
for  example,  that  if  three  of  the  five  were 
funeral  directors,  then  the  remaining  two 
should  be  representative  of,  for  example,  a 
council  of  churches,  and  perhaps  the  memor- 
ial societies  which  are  taking  a  more  and 
more  vocal  place  in  this  whole  picture. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  Ron  Haggart! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  perhaps.  I  think 
he  is  rather  tied  up  with  other  things. 
Whether  he  would  want  to  assume  a  position 
on  this  board,  I  rather  doubt. 

Also,  there  is  another  point  that  I  raised 
a  year  or  so  ago,  and  the  hon.  Minister  I 
do  not  think  made  any  definitive  statement. 
That   is   in   regard   to   advertising,   regulation 


28,  subsection  2  under  The  Embalmers  and 
Funeral  Directors  Act.  It  reads  now  that  no 
funeral  director  shall  in  his  advertising  in- 
clude any  reference  to  prices  or  conditions 
of  sale.  Now,  in  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  particular  regulation  is  precisely  the 
opposite  of  what  we  should  have.  There  is 
a  growing  body  of  people,  particularly  in 
what  is  known  as  the  memorial  societies,  who 
feel  that  if  you  are  going  to  rescue  people 
from  some  of  the  excessively  high  cost  of 
dying,  it  is  going  to  be  by  making  it  a  little 
easier  for  the  family  to  shop  at  this  rather 
trying  time,  and  not  come  in  with  no  idea 
at  all  as  to  what  the  costs  might  be. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  rather  interested 
just  this  past  week,  in  seeing  a  story  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  under  the  date  of  June  9, 
1965,  in  which  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Toronto  memorial  society,  Mr.  F.  Malcolm 
Croggon  reported  that  there  are  now  eight 
Toronto  funeral  directors  who  are  prepared 
to  provide  funerals  for  $150  for  those  who 
want  them,  and  apparently  because  of  the 
regulations,  people  who  are  interested  in 
finding  out  who  these  eight  funeral  directors 
are,  can  do  so  by  getting  in  touch  with  the 
memorial  society.  There  is,  I  think,  across 
the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent, 
considerable  soul-searching  —  if  that  is  the 
appropriate  term  to  use  in  this  context— with 
regard  to  the  high  cost  of  dying  and  some  of 
the  near  barbaric  practices  that  seem  to  have 
crept  into  our  funeral  practices. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  com- 
ment first  on  the  Ingram  committee  and 
what  his  department  has  done;  and  second, 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  consideration 
being  given  to  a  change  in  the  regulations 
and  particularly  to  the  one  with  reference 
to  advertising? 

Hon.  Mr,  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Ingram  study  was  never  submitted  to  me. 
The  board  did  not  ask  for  any  change  in  the 
regulations  this  year,  nor  did  the  association 
suggest  that  we  should  take  the  study  under 
advisement. 

There  is  no  consideration  being  given  at 
all  at  present  for  changing  regulations.  It 
is  quite  true  that  all  five  members  of  the 
board  of  examiners  are  funeral  directors,  but 
according  to  my  understanding,  the  board  is 
composed  of  five  members;  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  delegates  the  chair- 
man, the  vice-chairman,  and  members  of  the 
board  elect  the  secretary-treasurer.  But  the 
board  of  examiners  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  for  registration  and  the 
discipline  of  its  members.  It  is  also  em- 
powered   to    collect    certain    fees    from    the 
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candidates  for  registration  and  registrants  for 
practice,  such  as  examination  fees,  registra- 
tion fees  and  annual  fees.  Out  of  these  fees 
the  board  pays  expenses,  inchiding  the 
travelhng  and  other  expenses,  of  its  members. 

I  have  to  repeat  what  I  have  said,  I  think, 
on  each  of  the  previous  occasions  when  I 
have  stood  here  trying  to  speak  to  this.  This 
is  an  area  of  very  great  difficulty  to  the 
department,  because  our  business,  as  The 
Department  of  Health,  is  concerned  with  the 
health  overtones  or  the  health  aspects  of 
these  problems.  I  must  say  that  I  am  still 
hard  put  to  it  to  know  where  health  is 
concerned  in  death,  because  now  we  bury 
our  dead  rather  quickly;  there  are  not  the 
same  health  problems  inherent  in  this  that 
there  vised  to  be,  or  that  were  one  time 
considered  to  be.  I  think  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  The  Department  of  Health  to  get 
into  the  determination  of  business  matters. 
It  is  true  that  under  their  Act,  they  have  the 
power  to  control  certain  advertising;  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  a  profession  and,  as 
such,  have  the  right  to  dictate,  as  all  pro- 
fessions do,  the  type  of  advertising  used. 

I  was  led  to  believe  that  this  was  a  good 
thing,  and  was  in  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. Perhaps  I  was  too  gullible,  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  think  so.  But  it  was  never 
intended,  in  my  thinking,  that  the  power  to 
control  their  advertising  would  militate 
against  the  public.  I  do  know  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this,  and  I  also 
know  that  there  are  those  in  the  industry 
who  believe  that  the  dead  should  not  bury 
their  own  dead.  But  the  fact  does  remain 
that  the  hon.  member  has  pointed  out  very 
clearly,  and  I  think  this  fact  is  not  widely 
enough  known,  that  one  does  not  have  to  be 
embalmed  and  that  one  does  not  have  to 
engage  a  funeral  director  to  bury  the  dead. 
But  I  still  believe  we  will  continue  to  use 
them,  because  I  do  not  think  that  very  many 
of  us  want  to  do  that  last  sad  office  for  our 
own. 

In  summary,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  that  the  Ingram  study  was  not 
referred  to  us,  no  change  in  regulations  was 
asked  and  we  did  not  imdertake  any  change 
in  resnlations  ourselves  because  we  had 
knowledge  that  this  and  one  or  two  other 
studies  were  going  on,  reports  from  none  of 
which  have  come  to  us  as  yet. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tliere  is  no  question  that  the 
embalmers  and  fimeral  directors  come  imder 
the  responsibility  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  I  think. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  right. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  has  the  hon.  Minister 
read,  for  example,  and  I  do  not  want  to  sound 
pedantic,  the  book  recently  pubhshed  The 
American  Way  of  Death,  by  Jessica  Mitford? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  perchance  you  have  read 
The  Loved  One,  by  Evelyn  Waugh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  we  can  talk  on  common 
ground.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  not  agree 
that  some  funerals  in  our  modern  society,  to 
put  it  in  as  low  a  case  as  I  can,  are  revolt- 
ingly  elaborate?  I  think  there  is  no  question 
that  some  people  are  prevailed  upon  to  over- 
spend in  paying  proper  respects,  in  their  own 
view,  to  the  departed  person  of  their  family. 
Therefore,  is  the  hon.  Minister  not  con- 
cerned that  some  of  the  abuses  may  exist  in 
Ontario  that  Jessica  Mitford  pointed  out  in 
her  excellent  treatise?  She  took  many  years 
to  prepare  it,  and  it  was  particularly  relevant 
to  the  state  of  California,  but  her  treatise  was 
nation-wide.  She  searched  for  information 
and  statistics  all  over  the  United  States.  In 
these  cultural  configurations,  it  is  usually 
true  that  when  there  is  an  example  of 
extremism  in  any  parts  of  our  culture  or  folk- 
ways in  the  United  States,  there  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  reflection  of  it  in  Canada,  because 
after  all,  we  are  strung  out  along  the  southern 
border  here  and  we  have  not  much  defence 
in  depth  to  cultural  manifestations  in  the 
United  States. 

Therefore  I  ask,  is  the  hon.  Minister  not 
concerned?  That  is  what  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  South  was  getting  at;  he  said  very 
plainly  that  perhaps  if  you  allow  these  people 
to  advertise  their  rates,  the  prices  will  become 
more  competitive.  I  am  struck  by  some  of 
the  illustrations  Miss  Mitford  used.  She  gives 
examples  of  the  person  who  is  not  connected 
by  blood  to  the  deceased.  He  is  not  a  close 
relative.  He  goes  and  tries  to  bargain  with 
the  funeral  directors— morticians  as  they  like 
to  be  called.  My  hon.  friend  used  the  word 
undertakers,  but  they  are  horrified  at  the  use 
of  that  word;  funeral  directors  or  morticians, 
they  like  to  be  called.  I  detected  the  nuance 
in  the  hon.  Minister's  words  when  he  said 
they  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  a  pro- 
fession. I  know  exactly  what  he  meant  when 
he  said  that,  and  I  want  him  to  know  that  his 
slight  essay  of  humour  did  not  go  undetected 
by  all  in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  misunderstood  me.  There 
was  no  essay  at  humour  whatsoever.  I  simply 
stated  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fact. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  know.  I  am  still  with 
you.    I  am  still  receiving  you. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  thought  it  was  humorous. 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  I  was  referring  to  the 
individual.  Miss  Mitford  tells  about  his 
travails  in  going  to  some  of  these  people  and 
trying  to  pin  them  down  to  a  price— trying 
to  get  them  down  to  the  lowest  possible  price, 
and  all  the  double  talk  and  falderal  that 
such  a  person  has  to  go  through.  One  of  the 
duties  of  people  in  politics  is  that  we  go  to 
many  of  these  funerals  of  leading  citizens 
who  depart  this  life  and  go  to  their  great 
reward.  I  must  say,  speaking  as  one,  that 
I  see  in  many  cases  where  the  money  would  be 
more  usefully  spent  and  maybe  might  be  spent 
in  the  form  of  a  more  lasting  tribute  to  the 
deceased  and  his  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity, than  in  paying  for  the  elaborate  last 
rites  and  the  preparations  for  sending  him 
off  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  that  is 
usually  his  just  reward. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  brief 
final  comment  here.  I  thought  I  detected  in 
the  hon.  Minister's  observation  a  growing 
feeling  that  it  is  not  really  relevant  to  his 
department;  that  he  has  no  desire  to  meddle 
in  the  business  arrangements  involved  in 
these  various  professions.  But  it  was  in  his 
department  in  the  first  instance,  because  it 
related  to  health.  Today,  burying  takes  place 
rather  rapidly  and  there  are  few  remaining 
health  problems.  I  suspect  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  a  point.  If  he  is  not  interested 
in  pursuing  a  study  of  the  regulations  related 
to  this  and  other  Acts  that  come  under  his 
department,  it  might  more  appropriately— and 
I  am  not  saying  this  facetiously  or  critically- 
come  under  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart).  It  would  seem  to  me  that  he- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Or  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko). 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary,  my  hon.  colleague  says.  I  choked 
on  that  just  for  a  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  regulations,  par- 
ticularly of  this  Act,  and  notably  in  view  of 
the  second  thoughts  in  the  proposed  rules 
that  are  merging  within  the  organization  it- 
self- 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  How 
about  The  Department  of  Mines? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Department  of 
Mines? 

An  hon.  member:  Or  Tlie  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  My  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  simply  this,  and  I  shall  make  it  again  in 
summation  and  sit  down.  The  hon.  Minister 
clearly  indicated  that  he  was  not  particularly 
interested  in  this,  and  he  may  well  have  a 
point.  But  I  think  that  somebody  on  the 
government  side  should  be  interested  in  a 
careful  review  of  all  these  regulations.  If 
you  are  going  to  have  some  guidance  from 
the  Ingram  committee,  you  had  better  bolster 
yourself,  because  I  think  that  it  will  take 
you  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  might  be  a  good  idea  if  you 
are  looking  for  things  to  appoint  select  com- 
mittees to. 

It  might  be  an  idea  that  the  government 
should  consider  appointing  a  select  com- 
mittee to  look  into  the  cost  of  burial  of  our 
dead  in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  not  intend  to 
leave  the  hon.  members  to  feel  that  we  were 
not  interested.  I  thought  it  would  be  rather 
silly  to  carry  out  a  review  of  the  regulations 
when  I  knew  that  certain  committees  were 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
examiners  on  certain  studies  which  they  be- 
lieve will  have  a  bearing  on  the  regulations. 
It  would  appear  obvious  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  those  reports  now,  and  we  will 
proceed  with  a  review  of  the  regulations, 
to  what  end,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell, 
but  I  think  it  is  quite  safe  now  to  assume 
that  the  Ingram  report  is  not  going  to  come  to 


Mr.  MacDonald:  That,  in  essence,  is  what 
you  said  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  but  the  report  had 
not  been  started  then. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this  vote,  would  the  hon.  Minister  let  us 
know  to  what  extent  the  government,  or  his 
department,  is  engaged  in  monitoring  radio- 
active fallout  in  the  province,  either  on  its 
own  responsibility  or  in  co-operation  with 
the  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  was  in  the  last 
vote— industrial  hygiene.  However,  I  will  say 
to  the  hon.  member  that  my  department  works 
very  closely  with  the  federal  atomic  energy 
board  of  Canada,  and  in  addition  to  that, 
there  is  an  interdepartmental  committee  at 
Deputy  Minister  level  which  has  been  carry- 
ing out  very  extensive  studies  in  this  matter 
over  the  past  several  months  in  Ontario 
alone.  We  do  all  of  the  testing  that  is  done 
in  Ontario,  with  the  exception  of  some  work 
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tliat  is  done  in  one  or  two  of  the  universities. 
We  have  a  radioactive  fallout  laboratory  in 
Toronto  and  we  do  a  great  deal  of  back- 
ground testing  for  other  departments  of 
government  and  for  municipalities  and 
agencies  that  request  it  from  us. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
let  us  know  to  what  extent  experiments  are 
being  carried  out  and  whether  there  is  publi- 
cation of  any  reports  about  the  experiments 
and  the  extent  of  the  work  that  is  being  done? 
I  assume  that  this  is  the  proper  vote  be- 
cause it  covers  the  environmental  sanitation 
branch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No  research  work  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Health;  this  is  the  responsibility  of 
the    federal    government. 

In  the  field  of  service  for  radiation  pro- 
tection, we  conduct  the  carrying  out  of 
specific  exposures  to  radioactive  material  for 
hospitals,  mines,  dial  painting,  and  so  on, 
examining  and  making  recommendations 
regarding  plans  for  medical  x-ray  suites; 
assisting  in  the  atomic  energy  control  board 
and  enforcing  regulations  respecting  the  use 
of  radioactive  materials  in  Ontario;  acting  as 
liaison  in  the  joint  off-site  reactor  programme 
set  up  between  Ontario  and  The  Department 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare;  carrying 
out  laboratory  and  field  research— this  is  field 
research,  not  basic  research— on  the  amount  of 
exposure  to  personnel  operating  medical  and 
conmiercial  x-ray  equipment;  handling  emer- 
gencies where  radioactive  materials  are  in- 
volved; arranging  monitoring  programmes  for 
mining  and  power  reactor  operations;  acting 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  The  Department  of 
Mines  and  to  The  Department  of  Labour 
in  matters  pertaining  to  radioactivity  and 
x-ra\s. 

During  this  calendar  year,  1964,  our  field 
workers  investigated  215  radioactive  hazards 
ihroughout  the  province.  These  were  made 
in  connection  with  radioactive  problems  in 
in(lustr\-,  mines,  hospitals  and  other  medical 
cstablislunonts,  and  at  nuclear  reactors  and 
otlicr  locations.  They  examined  plans  for  33 
medical  x-ray  suites;  26  industrial  radiation 
installations  were  examined  and  recommenda- 
tions made. 

'I  he  Douglas  Point  nuclear  power  station 
l;as  fallen  behind  schedule  and  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  critical  until  late  1965,  but  the 
hazards  revealed  by  the  federal  reactor  safety 
advisory  commiftee  continued  during  1964. 
Tli(<  station  is  still  incomplete. 

The  hydro-electric  power  commission 
property    at    Fairport   beach    received   condi- 


tional approval  by  the  reactor  safety  advisory 
committee  as  the  type  for  a  two-unit  nuclear 
Ijower  station  rated  at  500  electrical  mega- 
watts. This  has  already  been  discussed  in 
the  House,  I  believe. 

Radioactive  pollution  of  public  waters  in 
uraniinu  mining  areas  near  Elliot  Lake  and 
Bancroft,  upon  which  we  have  been  keeping 
a  watch  since  1958,  became  a  prime  object 
of  interest  in  1964  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  committee  was  set  up  at  Deputy  Min- 
ister level,  charged  with  the  task  of  develop- 
ing remedies. 

In  conjunction  with  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  requirements  have  been  laid 
on  those  uranium  mines  which  closed  down 
and  are  selling  off  their  milling  equipment  to 
ensiue  that  no  such  equipment  is  transferred 
to  food  or  other  sensitive  industries.  Such 
equipment  transferred  elsewhere  is  first  decon- 
taminated to  a  specified  level,  determined  by 
the  branch. 

These  are  the  things  that  the  branch  was 
connected  with  and  a  summary  of  the  work 
that  it  performed  during  1964. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  intend  that  any  reports  of  the  Deputy 
Ministers  committee  will  be  published  or 
any  information  made  available  to  the  public 
in  this  general  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  give  that  decision;  this 
committee  was  set  up  by  the  government  and 
not  by  my  department  alone.  My  department 
is  involved  in  it  only- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Is  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Health  a  member  of  this  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  are  four  Deputy 
Ministers  concerned,  of  which  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Health  is  one. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Was  there  a  decision  made  to 
publish  any  of  the  results  of  the  investigations 
or  studies  or  work  that  is  being  done  under 
the   aegis  of  that  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  think  we  will  leave 
that  question  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  say  this  to  you:  I  watch 
all  this  fencing  going  on  between  the  two 
of  you  with   a   good  deal   of  depression. 

The  select  committee  on  mining  came 
away  from  Elliot  Lake  very  much  concerned 
about  the  problem  there  and  it  was  put  to 
us  as  simply  as  this,  in  terms  that  even  the 
most    uninformed    layman    could   understand. 
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Years  ago  they  used  to  throw  out  the  uranium 
and  extract  the  radium.  Now  our  technology 
has  developed  to  the  point  that  they  extract 
uranium  and  throw  out  radium.  The  radium 
goes  on  the  rockpiles  there,  such  as  I  re- 
member from  my  boyhood  in  Cobalt.  It  has  a 
half-life,  if  I  am  correct,  of  1,576  years,  and 
when  rain  or  precipitation  comes  down  on 
it,  it  finds  its  way  into  the  watershed. 

I  and  my  hon.  friend  from  York  North  (Mr. 
Mackenzie),  who  is  not  here  tonight,  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Mr.  R.  G. 
Hodgson),  who  is  in  the  House,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Mills  (Mr.  Bales)  were  on 
that  committee.  We  were  told  that  the  radium 
sits  in  the  rockpiles  with  that  long  half-life 
and  it  is  draining  into  the  watershed.  It  is 
finding  its  way  down  those  watersheds  into 
the  Great  Lakes  watersheds.  I  had  the  im- 
pression when  I  left  Elliot  Lake  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  contain  that  precipita- 
tion from  getting  into  the  watersheds  or  else 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  the  pollution  of  the 
Great    Lakes    system   with    radioactivity. 

I  have  seen  learned  reports  about  the 
"minimal  amount,"  so-called,  of  radioactivity 
that  goes  in,  but  I  have  the  fear,  as  a  lay- 
man, that  it  will  not  always  be  a  minimal 
amount,  that  it  will  build  up  into  something 
serious,  with  serious  effects  to  future  genera- 
tions of  Canadians. 

I  have  waited  for  the  opportunity  to  say 
this,  that  I  thought  when  this  problem  was 
revealed  by  one  of  the  Metro  newspapers, 
that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  four 
Deputy  Ministers,  only  one  of  them  qualified 
in  the  field  of  public  health,  offered  protec- 
tion that  was  much  of  a  panacea.  I  did  not 
see,  with  all  respect  to  those  estimable  gentle- 
men and  their  many  years  of  service  to  this 
province,  that  they  were  very  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

I  wish  the  hon.  Minister,  for  the  sake  of 
the  people  at  Elliot  Lake,  who  are  concerned 
about  this  problem,  and  for  the  sake  of  other 
people  in  Ontario,  would  stop  trying  to  shift 
the  responsibility  to  the  federal  government. 
If  anything  has  been  done  about  this,  if 
there  is  no  reason  for  alarm,  then  let  the 
government,  this  vague,  general,  amorphous 
body  the  hon.  Ministers  refers  to— the  govern- 
ment, whoever  that  is— say  so,  let  some 
spokesman  get  up  and  tell  it  once  and  for 
all.  If  it  is  a  serious  problem,  as  we  believed 
it  was  in  the  select  committee  on  mining, 
let  us  hear  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
contain  the  problem  so  that  future  generations 
of  Canadians  as  yet  unborn  will  not  be 
affected  by  this  radioactivity. 

Vote  711  agreed  to. 


On  vote  712: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  hon. 
Minister  going  to  reply  to  the  hon.  member 
for   Sudbury? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  quote  at  any 
great  length,  but  in  an  article  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  on  January  23  of  this  year.  The 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
disclosed  that  levels  of  cesium  137,  one  of  the 
more  lethal  of  radioactive  byproducts,  are  in- 
creasing in  large  areas  of  the  north  and  are 
approaching  the  danger  point  for  human 
beings.  Further  on  down  it  says: 

Canada  has  to  face  the  fact,  therefore, 

that  it  has  a  continuing  health  problem. 

I  would  have  assumed,  particularly  after  the 
intervention  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury, 
that  the  Minister  of  Health  of  this  gov- 
ernment would  have  had  something  to  say 
that  could  have  been  of  some  assistance  to  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  in  finding 
out  the  extent  of  this  danger;  the  extent  to 
which  this  government  is  interested  in  it; 
what  publications  are  going  to  be  made  of 
the  findings  of  their  committee  and  what 
future  plans  they  have  to  cope  with  this 
l^roblem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  himself  touched  on  the  matter.  It 
is  a  national  problem.  Atomic  energy  control 
lies  within  the  purview  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. We  have  been  doing  all  we  can 
to  co-operate  with  them.  So  far  I  have  nothing 
to  report  because  I  have  not  received  any 
report  yet.  Until  I  have  a  report  it  would  be 
rather  futile  of  me  to  stand  here  and  try 
to  give  any  kind  of  an  intelligent  reply  to 
the  questions  asked.  I  have  noted  them.  The 
department  and  the  government  of  Ontario 
are  equally  concerned  about  the  people  of 
Ontario,  but  I  cannot  say  anything  more  about 
it  because  I  do  not  know  yet.  Again,  I  repeat 
that  basically  this  is  a  federal  matter  and  we 
are  co-operating  and  willing  to  continue  to 
co-operate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  with 
the   federal   authorities. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  there  any 
meetings  taking  place  from  time  to  time,  and 
if  so,  how  many  meetings,  and  what  are  the 
subjects  which  are  being  discussed?  Is  there 
any  likelihood  that  there  will  be  a  report 
in  the  near  future,  or  will  there  be  an  in- 
terim report?  Will  there  be  any  work  done 
on  this  subject,  or  do  we  have  to  wait  until 
next  year  to  ask  the  same  question  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  can  only  tell  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Energy    and   Resources    Management    is    the 
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chairman  or  this  committee.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  tell  you  when  they  wiU  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  a  report  because  my  deputy 
is  not  the  chairman  of  it.  They  meet  at 
intervals  when  they  are  called  to  meet,  to 
consider  the  matters  that  are  put  before 
them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  hope  they  just  will  not 
treat  the  report  as  the  first  report  was  treated. 
That  one  was  tucked  under  the  rug  until 
somebody  was  very  alert  and  discovered  it 
and  revealed  its  contents  and  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  problem. 

However,  on  another  subject,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  the  labora- 
tory outlined  here  does  any  testing  of  drugs 
or  medications? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  I  ask  the  member, 
is  he  on  712? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Vote  712,  sir. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  711,  my  last  comment  on  this  question 
of  the  radioactive  material  fallout  in  the 
atmosphere  is  to  ask  would  the  government 
seriously  consider  taking  the  public  into  their 
confidence  about  what  is  being  done?  I  do 
not  think  that  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  need  to  be  treated  like  a  bunch  of 
school  children.  I  think  they  should  be  taken 
into  confidence  by  regular  reports.  And  if 
there  is  nothing  to  report,  say  so.  If  there 
is  something  to  report,  let  us  have  a  series 
of  periodic  reports  so  that  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  will  not  suddenly  be 
faced  with  another  scarifying  situation  such 
as  developed  a  few  months  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  the  hon.  member  was  talking  about 
the  radiation  hazard  at  Elliot  Lake  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  other  uranium  mines.  These 
reports  which  he  mentions  now  are  published 
periodically,  and  they  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government.  The  Department 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare  publishes  a 
report. 

Now,  there  was  a  time  when  the  fallout 
was  at  rather  high  levels  when  we  were 
publishing  reports  every  day,  but  this,  I  think, 
is  now  down  to  being  published  once  a 
month.  They  are  evident  in  the  newspapers 
if  one  watches  for  them.  But  they  are  the 
responsibility  of  The  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  of  the  atomic  energy 
control  board. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  a  little  further  on  this  debate— 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  that  this  was  under  vote  710.  I 
answered  the  question  out  of  courtesy  be- 
cause the  hon.  member  had  missed  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  permit  just  a  short 
comment,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Well,  it  will  certainly  be 
short,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  resolution  on 
the  order  paper  to  do  with  this  very  thing, 
and  I  hesitate  to  make  a  prolonged  set  of 
pronouncements  in  connection  with  the 
radioactivity  in  Elliot  Lake.  But  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  since  the  hon.  Minister  is 
saying  that  the  federal  government  has  all 
the  responsibility  in  this  connection,  or  has 
made  a  reference  to  this  effect,  he  will  agree, 
I  think,  that  the  only  laboratory  that  can 
carry  out  determinations  in  this  particular 
field  is  in  his  own  department.   Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  no!  We  only 
established  our  laboratory  to  augment  the 
services  that  were  being  provided  by  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  However,  the  laboratories 
doing  what  testing  is  being  done  in  connec- 
tion with  radioactivity  are  under  this  depart- 
ment's control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  the  main  laboratory 
work  is  being  done  by  Ottawa.  We  augment 
the  service  that  they  provide,  and  we  will 
make  tests  for  other  government  departments, 
agencies  or  persons  in  the  province  who  ask 
us  to  do  them.  We  do  some  independent 
testing  on  our  own  background  values. 

For  instance,  we  did  work  at  Douglas 
Point.  We  did  some  background  testing 
there  before  the  plant  was  put  in  so  that 
we  would  have  controls  to  go  by  after  the 
plant  was  put  in.  We  do  this  in  the  interests 
of  protecting  our  own  people.  We  are  doing 
the  same  thing  now  at  Frenchmen's  Bay,  in 
preparation  for  the  reactor  plant  that  will  go 
in  there.  We  test  grains,  cereals.  The  bulk 
of  our  testing  is  done  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
your  organization  is  actually  doing  the  test- 
ing of  water,  I  understand,  in  the  various 
lakes  in  tJie  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  For  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  as  requested. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  That  is  what  I  understand. 
And  because  of  these  tests,  I  feel  that  there 
has  been  an  extreme  lack  of  the  reports  that 
have  been  referred  to  here.  I  certainly  go 
along  with  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  to 
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the  effect  that  the  people  of  Ontario  are  not 
children,  and  we  should  have  access  to  the 
kind  of  reports  that  are  presumably  being 
made  available  from  time  to  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Who  is  the  federal 
member  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
in  the  position  of  consultants.  If  somebody 
asks  us  to  do  a  job  for  them,  we  do  the  joId 
and  we  send  them  the  report.  I  feel  it  is  their 
responsibility  then  to  make  the  report  public, 
or  do  with  it  what  they  will.  But  it  is  not  my 
responsibility,  nor  do  I  have  the  authority 
to  make  public  a  report  on  a  piece  of  work 
that  is  sent  us  to  be  done  by  some  other 
agency.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  proper 
body  to  ask  for  these  reports  would  be  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission,  but  we 
can  hardly  make  pubHc  reports  on  tests  that 
we  do  at  their  request  for  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  these  laboratories  test  drugs 
and  medications  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  have  all  the  characteristics  and 
qualities  proclaimed  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  branch 
of  the  Attorney  General's  crime  labpra- 
tory  does  that  for  us.  These  laboratories  are 
for  public  health,  testing  water  samples  and 
sewage  samples,  and  clinical  testing  of  blood 
specimens,  bacteriology,  biochemistry,  path- 
ology, virology,  things  of  that  kind.  If  you 
have  got  a  bug  and  your  doctor  takes  a  swab 
and  sends  it  in  to  us,  we  grow  the  bugs  and 
tell  you  what  they  are  and  how  to  kill  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  you  have  this  place  that 
tests  medications? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Attorney  General  does  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  do  it,  or  is  it  a  federal 
government  responsibiUty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  yes.  The  food  and 
drug  administration,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  it 
for  everybody.  A  drug  cannot  be  put  on  the 
market  until  they  have  passed  it.  But  you 
will  recall  shortly  after  I  became  Minister, 
we  set  up  a  system  of  assaying  drugs  which 
we  bought  for  our  own  use.  You  will  probably 
recall  what  we  advised,  the  difference  in 
price  between  generic  drugs  and  trade  name 
drugs.  We  set  up  a  system  of  having  samples 
of  all  our  drugs  purchased  as  assays,  and  the 
Attorney  General's  crime  laboratory  was 
equipped  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  with  a  little 
expansion  and  they  do  that  as  a  service  for 
our  department. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  been  looking  for  some 
place  in  the  estimates  to  ask  about  the  medica- 
tion Sistosan,  which  was  invented  by  a 
physician  in  my  community  in  Sudbury  and 
is  said  to  have  haemostatic  qualities  widely 
recognized  as  such.  I  wondered  if  the  depart- 
ment was  familiar  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not,  Mr.  Chairman.  Unless  we  use  it,  we 
would  not  be  assaying  it.  If  it  is  on  the 
market,  that  testing  has  to  be  done  by  the 
food  and  drug  administration  first.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  name  rings  a 
bell,  and  yet  I  am  not  famihar  with  it,  and 
I  do  not  know  if  we  use  it  in  our  hospitals 
or  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  could  I  ask  you  this  as  a 
medical  man?  Is  the  problem  of  haemorrhage 
completely  conquered?  Can  medical  science 
always  stop  internal  haemorrhage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Internal  haemorrhage  can  be  attributed  to 
many  causes,  and  without  knowing  what  the 
cause  is,  of  course,  one  does  not  know  very 
.much  about  what  to  do  with  it.  Sometimes 
an  internal  haemorrhage  can  be  easily  stopped. 
Some  can  be  stopped  by  transfusion,  some 
will  stop  spontaneously,  some  can  be  stopped 
by  medical  methods.  But  to  say  they  can  all 
be  controlled  would  be  quite  wrong. 

Vote   712   agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolu- 
tions and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion   agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report   agreed   to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  resume  these 
estimates,  and  then  after  this.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  the  final  department  will 
be  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  I 
would  like  to  set  aside  an  hour  between  five 
and  six  tomorrow  afternoon  to  go  back  at  the 
other  bills  and  orders  on  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.35  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  welcome  as  guests  to  the 
Legislature  today  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Lynden  public  school,  Lynden. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  but  he  is  not 
in  his  seat,  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 
Notice  was  given. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  see  that  he  answers  it 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Singer:  Perhaps  we  could  revert  back 
to  these  orders  when  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  takes  his  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  all  depends  if  we  are 
through  routine  proceedings.  If  we  are 
through  routine  proceedings,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  revert. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  say  we  can  revert  later  on 
if  necessary.  I  believe  there  are  two  ques- 
tions this  morning.  We  can  revert  and  have 
these  questions  ordered. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fifty-sixth  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Noden  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

(continued) 

On  vote  713: 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get  into  the  body 
of  this  vote,  I  undertook  at  the  outset  of  my 
discussion  of  the  estimates  to  make  some 
comments  on  the  matters  that  had  been  dealt 
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with  by  the  hon.  members  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter)  and  Scarborough  West  (Mr,  S. 
Lewis),  since  their  remarks  were  largely 
directed  toward  this  vote,  713. 

I  will  try  to  deal  first  with  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  said.  He  led 
directly  into  the  subject,  and  much  of  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  said  was  along 
the  same  line. 

First  of  all,  it  was  an  interesting  experi- 
ence indeed  to  listen  to  what  they  said,  and 
I  could  not  help  but  smile  as  I  recalled  where 
I  stood  at  the  time  I  was  about  the  same  age 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West. 
I  took  a  canter  in  theology  at  that  time,  sir, 
and  I  had  all  the  answers  to  all  of  the  social 
ills  of  the  world.  I  knew  exactly  how  to  deal 
with  them,  I  knew  exactly  how  they  should 
be  handled  and  I  knew  exactly  that  they 
could  be  cured  and  I  could  cure  them.  I 
was  not  very  long  in  theology  before  I 
realized  how  stupid  and  how  wrong  I  was, 
and  then  I  went  into  medicine  with  exactly 
the  same  idea. 

I  knew  all  the  answers  to  all  of  the  ques- 
tions and  all  of  the  problems  that  had 
plagued  medicine  over  the  years  and  the 
centuries;  I  could  solve  and  answer  all  the 
questions  and  deal  with  all  of  the  problems. 
The  only  thing  I  learned  above  all  else,  sir, 
in  the  time  that  I  have  remained  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  is,  how  wrong  I  was 
with  my  first  impressions,  how  little  I  actually 
did  know,  how  little  I  actually  do  know.  In 
spite  of  the  tremendous  body  of  experience 
and  information  and  knowledge  that  we  have 
built  up  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  all  of 
its  various  fields,  one  thing  stands  out  crystal 
clear  above  all  else— how  little  we  do  know 
and  what  great  gaps  there  are  in  our  knowl- 
edge. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  hon.  member  can 
produce  a  great  many  documents.  To  borrow 
a  phrase  which  is  a  favourite  one  of  this 
group,  they  can  document  the  case,  chapter 
and  verse.  So  could  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
was  the  same  age  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West.  I  could  get  scientific 
papers  and  I  could  get  the  opinions  and  the 
decisions  of  outstanding  people  in  the  various 
fields,  men  who  shared  my  ideas— as  I  thought 
again,  foolishly.   But  they  were  not  my  ideas. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  Actually,  my  idea.s  were 
those  that  were  being  put  forth  by  those 
people  and  I  had  particularly  either  wittingly 
or  otherwise,  sought  out  in  the  literature  and 
in  all  of  the  writings  and  in  all  of  the  books, 
I  hatl  sought  for  and  found,  papers  that 
spelled  out  the  opinions  in  which  I  could 
believe,  in  which  I  had  faith,  and  the  ideas 
that  were  pleasing  to  me.  But  I  had  not 
taken  the  time,  nor  did  I  then  have  the 
experience,  knowledge  or  the  perception  to 
subject  them  to  the  cold,  critical  analysis 
which  nuist  be,  perforce,  completely  un- 
prejudiced and  dispassionate,  but  which  is 
absolutely  essential. 

However,  the  salutary  influence  of  time 
and  experience,  I  hope,  has  done  something 
for  me. 

The  outstanding  thing  in  the  comments 
made  by  both  the  hon.  members,  sir,  and  one 
cannot  escape  this,  is  that  they  made  a  great 
to-do  of  the  failures.  There  is  not  a  physician 
practising  medicine,  there  is  not  a  person 
practising  in  any  line  of  endeavour  or  human 
society,  who  recognizes,  whether  he  chooses 
to  or  not,  that  there  must  be  failures  in  all 
things. 

He  does  not  mention,  for  instance,  that 
The  Department  of  Health,  through  its 
mental  health  branch,  has,  until  very  recently, 
done  practically  all  of  the  psychiatric  treat- 
ment that  was  done  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  that  even  today,  with  the  much 
wider  spread  of  private  practice,  with  the 
establishment  of  psychiatric  units  in  general 
hospitals,  initiated  and  encouraged  by  the 
department,  with  all  of  this  expansion,  we  are 
still  responsible  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  all 
of  the  admissions  and  for  all  of  the  long-term 
care.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  rela- 
tively small  private  institutions,  the  province 
of  Ontario,  through  its  mental  health  branch 
and  The  Department  of  Health,  is  respon- 
sible for  all  of  the  long-term  psychiatric  treat- 
ment for  the  patients. 

Nor  did  either  one  of  the  hon.  members 
tnention  that  999  Queen  West— the  oldest  hos- 
pital, it  is  true,  and  I  will  come  back  to  touch 
tipon  this  matter  of  age— is  an  important  and 
integral  part  of  the  teaching  programme  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Chairman, 
can  you  or  any  hon.  member  in  this  House, 
or  any  thinking  person  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  contemplate  a  snake  pit— the  name 
applied  to  it  by  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale— being  recognized  as  part  of  the  teaching 
programme  of  the  largest  medical  school  in 
Canada,  and  one  of  the  most  modern  on  the 
continent?   It  is  rather  hard  to  tell. 

In  this  recital  of  all  of  the  failures-and,  Mr. 


Chairman,  there  arc  relatively  few— they  gloss 
over  the  thousands  of  successful  cases  who 
pass  through  this  hospital,  who  have  passed 
through  it,  and  will  continue.  These  success- 
ful cases,  sir,  can  be  numbered  in  the 
thousands,  vis-a-vis  the  relatively  few  fail- 
ures. We  do  not  make  light  of  our  failures, 
sir.  No  physician  with  any  conscience  or 
with  any  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  his 
profession  makes  light  of  the  failures.  Of 
course,  we  have  patients  commit  suicide;  we 
have  had  several  patients  commit  suicide. 
Indeed,  on  one  of  the  days  on  which  this 
inquest  was  being  held,  a  dance  was  being 
held  for  the  patients.  Apparently  because 
one  patient  was  rebuffed  by  the  young  lady 
whom  he  asked  to  dance,  he  walked  out  of 
the  hall  and  drowned  himself  in  Georgian 
Bay,  on  which  our  hospital  is  situated.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  of  our  attendants 
gave  chase  immediately,  jumped  into  the 
water  after  him  and  risked  their  own  lives 
in  an  attempt  to  save  him. 

These  things  will  happen,  sir.  They 
happen  with  ill  people  and  they  happen  with 
people  who  are  apparently  normal— we  have 
suicides  and  murders  and  capital  crimes  of 
all  kinds.  This  is  not  to  excuse  them  or  to 
make  light  of  them,  but  to  point  up  that  the 
failures  with  which  we  meet  are  bound  to 
come  in  the  nature  of  things;  the  more  free- 
dom we  give  our  patients  and  the  more  we 
widen  our  concept  of  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  mentally  ill,  the  more  calculated  risks 
will  have  to  be  taken.  Then  great  headlines 
come  out  that  a  patient  died,  found  tied  to 
his  chair.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  patient  was 
tied  to  his  chair  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
you  would  be  if  you  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  an  automobile  accident 
and  were  foimd  tied  to  tlie  seat  of  your  car. 
It  is  a  safety  precaution,  a  safety  belt,  a 
thing  that  many  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  and  many  hon.  members  all 
through  this  House  have  been  advocating  that 
we  make  compulsory.  This  is  what  was 
meant  by  being  tied.  The  only  diff^erence  is 
that  we  used  a  strip  of  old  sheet,  rather 
than  a  webbing  belt.  But  it  serves  exactly 
the  same  purpose,  and  any  person  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  nursing  the  sick  recog- 
nizes it.  But  there  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  times  when  even  those  who  are  not 
mentally  ill,  will  have  to  be  restrained  in 
bed  for  their  own  safety  and  for  their  own 
good. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
spoke  about  bold  new  experiments  in  many 
other  places,  but  in  doing  so,  sir,  he  left  the 
impression— and  I  think  he  wanted  to  leave 
the  impression— that  we  here  in  Ontario  are 
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not  attempting  any  bold  new  experiments. 
He  mentioned,  for  instance,  the  experiment 
in  Selkirk,  with  boarding-out  homes,  but  he 
did  not  mention  that  this  was  not  a  govern- 
ment-sponsored thing;  he  did  not  mention 
that  this  was  sponsored  by  the  voluntary 
groups  and  the  communities;  he  did  not 
mention  that  for  35  years,  Ontario  has  been 
in  this  field  and  has  been  carrying  on  with  it 
quite  successfully,  and  it  has  come  to  be 
accepted  so  much  a  pattern  of  our  pro- 
ceedings that  it  is  scarcely  noted  now. 
Again,  he  quoted— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order.  I  do  not 
beheve  that  the  Hansard  is  yet  before  us, 
but,  as  I  recall,  I  made  it  quite  clear  that 
that  was  a  project  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canadian  mental  health  association  and  the 
Selkirk  hospital,  and  I  indicated  that  quite 
explicitly  when  outlining  the  project. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  notice  that  the  hon.  member 
said  that,  and  I  accept  his  explanation.  He 
did  mention  a  good  deal  about  after-care  and 
how  it  was  non-existent  in  Ontario,  and  I 
shall  come  to  that  in  a  httle  while.  Perhaps 
now  is  probably  the  best  time. 

Apparently  the  hon.  member  does  read 
the  journals  with  an  eye  to  what  goes  on 
in  other  jurisdictions,  but  ignores,  as  I  have 
said,  all  references  to  Ontario.  The  family 
care,  for  instance,  that  he  mentioned— in  the 
American  psychiatric  association  Journal  of 
1963  and  the  author  was  Dr.  Walter  Barton 
of  Boston,  gives  the  following  figures  for 
patients  from  mental  hospitals  and  family 
care: 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada: 
New  York  State  2,880;  Veterans'  admin- 
istration for  the  entire  nation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  2,697;  California  2,412; 
Illinois  1,573;  Ontario  1,300. 

I  will  not  go  down  all  of  the  others— 
practically  all  of  them  are  American.  But  I 
might  point  out  that  British  Columbia  had 
two,  Quebec  had  43  and  Saskatchewan 
had  98. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  relative  population,  if 
we  work  on  the  same  basis  as  British 
Columbia,  we  would  have  ten  patients;  if  we 
were  doing  the  same  as  Quebec,  we  would 
have  60  patients;  if  we  were  doing  the  same 
as  Saskatchewan,  we  would  have  686.  But 
there  are  1,300  patients  in  after-care,  and  this 
has  been  documented  by  my  own  staff  and 
printed  in  journals  which  are  accepted  by 
scientific  people  all  over  the  world. 


Now,  the  hon.  member  spoke  about  Gheel 
in  Belgium.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
has  ever  been  there?  I  was,  and  I  hope  that 
we  never  adopt  something  like  Gheel  here  in 
Ontario.  It  is  not  something  to  be  proud  of, 
and  I  could  look  at  it  with  the  eyes  of  one 
who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  profession 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  men- 
tally ill  patients. 

The  shortage  of  psychiatrists  was  again 
brought  up,  and  if  there  is  no  doubt  in  any 
of  our  minds  that  this  is  so,  only  the  other 
day  I  read  an  article  on  medical  manpower 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a  part  of 
which  reads: 

Even  with  the  increasing  interest  in 
psychiatry,  in  1970,  we  fully  anticipate  that 
we  will  be  about  285  psychiatrists  short 
here  in  Ontario  to  meet  the  desired  ratio  of 
1  psychiatrist  to  10,000  population. 

I  would  say  very  seriously,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  I  know  of  no 
specialty  in  medicine  that  is  more  generously 
supported  out  of  public  funds  than  is  the 
specialty  of  psychiatry.  Psychiatrists  join  our 
staff— and  that  is  where  most  of  them  are 
trained— at  a  much  better  income  than  is 
provided  others  by  bursary  or  by  way  of 
honorarium  or  emolument,  and  this  goes  on 
all  through  their  training.  But  in  spite  of  that, 
only  limited  numbers  are  being  attracted, 
albeit  the  past  five  or  six  years  show  one  or 
two  exceptions.  There  is  a  tendency  to  an 
increasing    number. 

The  hon.  member  pointed  out  that  the 
government  was  at  fault  for  the  staff  morale, 
and  I  have  to  say  again,  sir,  very  seriously, 
that  I  refute  this  absolutely.  Indeed,  during 
a  bitter  and  rather  lengthy  controversy  in  in- 
stitute cases  a  little  while  ago,  two  of  our 
good  superintendents  had  occasion  to  write 
me  their  views  concerning  this.  I  quoted 
extracts  from  one  of  the  letters  here  in  the 
House.  The  other  letter  was  published  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers  here  in  Toronto,  and  was 
there  for  everybody  to  read.  I  am  very  much 
concerned,  sir,  because  of  the  apparent  down- 
grading. This  may  not  be  intentional,  but 
there  is  an  apparent  downgrading  of  the 
professional  integrity  and  ability  of  our  staff. 

For  instance,  when  we  have  hon.  members 
standing  up  in  this  House  and  suggesting  that 
because  a  psychiatrist  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
government,  his  evidence  in  a  court  of  law 
is  governed  by  the  position  he  holds.  I  say 
to  you,  sir,  that  the  legal  history  of  Ontario 
—and  my  legal  friends  will  know  this  better 
than  I— will  show  that  when  a  difficult  case 
comes  before  the  courts  and  psychiatric 
opinion  is  needed,  the  place  to  which  the 
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courts  turn  for  that  opinion,  is  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Departmental  psychiatrists 
are  called  in  practically  all  the  important 
legal  cases  when  expert  testimony  is  needed. 

I  would  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  because 
these  psychiatrists  are  employed  by  the  de- 
partment and  the  government,  this  is  evidence, 
in  my  thinking,  that  they  are  more  likely  to 
give  a  dispassionate  and  an  unprejudiced  view. 
They  are  on  salary;  their  fees  are  not  de- 
pendent on  the  outcome  of  the  case,  or  any- 
thing else;  but  that  is  quite  apart.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  the  majority  of  professional 
men  and  women— the  majority  of  men  and 
women— let  us  broaden  it  out  completely— 
want  to  give  as  good  evidence  as  they  can, 
regardless  of  what  their  status  in  life  may  be. 
I  think  that  this  tendency  to  question  pro- 
fessional judgment  is  probably  more  detri- 
mental to  staff  morale  than  anything  that  we 
might  be  doing,  or  failing  to  do. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)— 
and  I  was  rather  surprised  at  him,  because  he, 
too,  is  a  professional  man— referred  to  our 
staff  so  often,  not  particularly  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  staff,  but  all  public  services, 
as  bureaucrats.  There  is  something  disgrace- 
ful about  that  word,  "bureaucrats."  Here  are 
men  and  women  trying  to  do  a  good  job  for 
the  people  of  Ontario— as  indeed  they  are 
doing— and  I  would  like  to— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Is  it  a  term  of 
opprobrium? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  In  my  thinking,  yes,  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  you  use  it.  Perhaps 
I  am  judging  too  much  the  inflection  with 
which  you  use  it,  or  the  inflection  of  voice 
that  you  apply  when  you  do  use  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  you  are  a  bit  irritated 
at  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning,  let  us 
face  it! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  one  little  bit!  Not 
one  little  bit! 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  No 
party  uses  the  term  "bureaucrat"  in  reference 
to  civil  servants  more  than  the  Tory  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  do  not  care  who  uses 
it,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  word  that  I  do  not 
think  sliould  be  applied  to  our  civil  servants. 
Tlicy  are  public-spirited  men  and  women 
doing  a  job  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability, 
and  we  have  in  our  service— and  strangely 
enough  we  still  manage  to  attract-outstand- 
ing  persons  in  every  field  of  endeavour. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  hon. 
Minister  protests  too  much. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  Minister  is  not 
protesting  too  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Minister  is  trying  to  join  those  of  his  col- 
leagues in  saying  a  word  on  behalf  of  those 
who  have  no  right-and  we  had  an  instance 
of  this  in  this  House  yesterday  afternoon— 
or  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  say  it  for 
themselves.  I  say  without  hesitation  that  I 
take  a  very  dim  view  of  the  remarks  some- 
times directed  toward  my  staff.  I  will  take 
all  the  nasty  remarks  you  would  like  to  give 
me.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  I  was  taught 
as  a  child:  "Sticks  and  stones  will  break  my 
bones,  but  names  will  never  hurt  me."  You 
can  call  me  what  you  like,  but  leave  my 
staff  alone  unless  you  are  in  a  position  to 
judge  them,  and  judge  their  abihty,  and  judge 
the  quality  of  their  work. 

The  hon.  member  said  a  good  deal  about 
the  costs,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  went  into  this  rather  ex- 
tensively. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  costs  in  our 
hospitals  are  not  computed  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  costs  in  the  general  hospitals  to  which 
he  referred.  For  instance,  there  are  no 
capital  costs  included  in  our  costs  and  on  the 
basis,  without  going  into  lengthy  detail,  of 
this  year's  budget  the  per  diem  costs  estimated 
to  provide  8,476,000  on  30-day  patient 
care  will  be  $8.65  per  day.  Now  this  is  not 
a  proper  costing,  because  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  persons  under  our  care— and  I 
want  to  make  that  distinction,  they  are  not 
patients,  they  are  persons  under  our  care- 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  them  are  living 
with  us.  All  that  is  shown  as  far  as  this 
costing  is  concerned  is  tlieir  food  costs  and  in 
many  cases  some  clothing  costs.  They  are 
not  hard  on  their  clothing  and  do  not  use  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Therefore,  the  costing  in  our 
hospitals  is  quite  different  and  on  an  entirely 
different- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question?  I  want  to  get  the  figures  correct. 
Did  the  hon.  Minister  quote  into  the  record 
just  now  a  figure  of  $8.65? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  On  the  basis  of  this 
year's  budget. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  On  the  basis  of  this  year's 
budget.  Is  that  a  figure  which  is  comparable 
to  the  $6.96  which  I  read  into  the  record? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
$8.19  would  be  comparable  to  this  figure. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  In  other  words,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  reading  in  a  gross  cost  and  I  was 
reading  in  a  net  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  I  specifically  eliminated 
the  gross  cost  when  I  read  in  the  general  hos- 
pital costs,  so  that  the  comparison  would  be 
valid.  I  removed  from  the  OHSC  figures  the 
non-allowable  income  and  the  capital  factor 
so  that  the  costs  would  be  exactly  parallel 
and  so  that  I  would  not  mislead  this  House. 
I  was  careful  to  do  so,  so  I  think  if  he  is 
going  to  make  comparisons  he  should  similarly 
make  them  on  the  same  parallel  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  I  have  to  admit  that  I  did  not  get  the 
exact  quotes  of  the  hon.  member,  but  in 
that  case  the  comparable  figure  is  $8.19  per 
day.  It  compares  with  the  cost  in  chronic 
institutions  of  the  kind.  I  reviewed  our  ex- 
perience with  tuberculosis  sanatoria  when  I 
became  Minister  of  Health.  There  were  fairly 
large  numbers  under  care  in  these  sanatoria- 
hospitals  which  can  be  compared  with  the 
type  of  hospital  that  we  operate— and  if  their 
costs  had  increased  on  the  same  ratio  as 
ours  have  done,  provided  they  still  had  the 
same  number  of  patients,  the  costs  today 
would  be  very  comparable.  This  may  sound 
a  little  bit  involved  because  they  have  not 
the  same  number  of  patients. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  on  the  estimates, 
there  are  fewer  than  900  tubercular  patients 
throughout  all  of  the  hospitals  and  their  costs 
are  somewhere  between  $13  and  $19  per 
day  now.  But  compared  with  other  similar 
hospitals— and  I  am  quite  certain  my  super- 
intendents know  this  quite  clearly  and  quite 
thoroughly  because  they  are  knowledgeable 
of  these  figures— our  costs  are  on  a  par,  in- 
deed our  costs  in  our  hospital  schools  exceed 
those  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  juris- 
dictions on  the  North  Amercian  continent. 
But  this  is  quite  apart.  If  our  costs  were 
established  relative  to  the  type  of  care  that 
was  being  carried  out— the  acti^'^e,  conva- 
lescent, chronic,  and  domiciliary  treatment- 
there  would  be  a  far  diflferent  picture  than 
there  is  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  note  that  in 
our  discussions,  which  have  been  going  on 
with  the  federal  authorities  for  a  long  time 
in  our  attempts  to  work  out  a  basis  for  the 
inclusion  of  mental  patients  under  The  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Diagnostic  Services  Act,  the 
figure  that  they  estimate  for  all  of  Canada 
for  only  those  who  would  be  eligible  for 
hospital  support  is  $10.50  per  day.  This 
removes  all  of  the  last  two  categories.  We 
have  our  patients  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories; the  last  is  purely  custodial,  and  the 
second  last  is  those  in  need  of  some  medical 


but  largely  nursing  care.  We  separate  them 
out  completely  because  they  would  not  be 
eligible  under  the  present  Hospital  Insurance 
Diagnostic  Services  Act  agreement,  and  the 
per  diem  cost  estimated  by  the  federal  people 
for  all  of  Canada  is  $10.50  per  day.  This 
specious  comparison  of  costs  is  quite  out  of 
order  and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  reality. 

There  is  not  any  doubt  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  has  gone  into 
this  matter  very  thoroughly  and  he  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  study  that  he 
has  obviously  put  into  it.  He  has  built  up, 
which  is  inevitable,  some  real  knowledge  on 
the  basis  of  personal  experience,  but  I 
Wonder  if  he  has  not  yet  to  master  the  art, 
may  I  call  it  art,  of  applying  sound  judgment 
to  the  things  that  he  sees  and  hears  and 
reads. 

After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  inexorable 
law  of  life  that  the  real  artist  learns  that  the 
canvas  of  life  is  not  achieved  by  making 
broad  sweeping  strokes  as  with  a  paint  ruler, 
but  rather  by  using  many  brushes  of  all  and 
sundry  sizes,  large  and  small,  and  with  slow 
and  sometimes  halting  moves,  that  steady  and 
evolutionary  progress  comes  about.  It  is  not 
by  revolution  that  we  have  reached  the 
place  where  we  are  in  this  life  and  in  this  our 
society,  but  rather  by  the  slow  and  some- 
times, I  repeat,  halting  and  quite  often  dis- 
couraging process  of  evolution,  with  many 
successes,  sometimes  many  failures,  always 
some  failures,  but  by  trial  and  error  this  is 
the  only  way  that  our  final  success  can  come 
about.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
ever  make  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  life 
and  society. 

So  it  is  with  our  work;  we  have  our  failures 
and  we  have  our  successes,  we  have  our  pro- 
gressive people  and  we  have  those  who  are 
less  so,  and  we  have  our  institutions  that  are 
carrying  on  bold  and  daring  experiments,  and 
sometimes  they  fail  and  sometimes  they 
succeed.  In  balance,  some  good  comes  out  of 
all  of  them.  All  of  us  have  our  hares  and 
our  tortoises,  but  who  at  this  juncture  will 
say  that  one  is  making  any  better  or  any 
more  lasting  contribution  than  any  other?  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  each  one  is 
carefully  adding  his  piece  to  the  entire 
mosaic,  so  that  only  posterity  will  be  able  to 
judge  the  total  effect. 

Both  hon.  members  have  pointed  out  the 
fact— and  my  friend  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  drew  attention  to  it— that  the  Globe 
and  Mail  supports  one  of  them  at  least  in 
saying  that  nothing  has  been  done  or  little 
has  been  done  since  1959.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  to^ 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Both  wrong! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:   Yes,   I  have  to  agree 
tliat  all  three  of  you  are  wrong.    Indeed,  after 
I    came    to   the   office    this   morning,   having 
read  this  most- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  trying  to  be  kind  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
unkind  to  anyone,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  put  be- 
fore you  the  facts  as  they  actually  are,  and 
when  I  arrived  in  my  office,  just  from 
memory  I  jotted  down  tilings  to  recount  once 
again  in  the  House,  because  I  think  they  are 
worthy  of  repeating.  Since  1959,  the  follow- 
ing capital  progress  alone  has  been  made: 

Brockville— we  carried  on  an  extensive 
renovation;  Kingston— we  built  an  entirely 
new  hospital;  Whitby— we  built  a  large  expan- 
sion and  a  school  for  nursing;  Toronto— we 
built  a  new  hospital;  Orillia— we  built  a  large 
replacement;  Gravenhurst— we  bought  the 
existing  sanatorium;  Hamilton— we  built  a 
new  hospital;  Woodstock— very  extensive 
renovations  following  hard  on  the  heels  of  a 
new  hospital,  opened  I  think  in  1958; 
Goderich— a  new  hospital;  Owen  Sound— a 
new  hospital;  Palmerston— a  new  hospital 
school  about  to  be  opened;  London— we  are 
in  the  process  of  rebuilding;  Port  Arthur— a 
large  expansion;  Cedar  Springs— a  new  hos- 
pital school. 

In  addition.  Beck  sanatorium  was  pur- 
chased from  the  London  health  association; 
Edgar  radar  station  was  purchased  from  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; community  psychiatric  hospitals  have 
been  supported  almost  totally  from  a  financial 
standpoint  in  Ottawa,  Sudbury  and  Windsor, 
and  all  three  of  them  are  operating;  planning 
for  the  Windsor  hospital  is  almost  complete; 
at  South  Porcupine  a  new  hospital  building 
is  under  construction;  at  Penetang,  an  exten- 
sive replacement  has  just  been  called,  I  think, 
for  contract;  and  psychiatric  units  in  general 
hospitals  have  provided  500  beds,  all  since 
1959. 

This  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  of 
the  things  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  put  a 
dollar  and  cents  price  tag,  have  come  about 
in  that  short  space  of  time. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  staffing  or  the 
medical  orientation  of  psychiatric  service.  I 
think  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  was  con- 
cerned about  this,  and  I  believe  also  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  mentioned  it, 
particularly  in  his  Throne  debate  speech,  but 
they  believe  that  our  orientation  was  wrong. 
I  think  the  hon.  members  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  at  one  time,  when  psychiatry  burst 


upon  the  medical  scene,  there  were  those 
daring  and  young  souls  wlio  thought  that 
psychiatry  was  the  answer  to  all  the  medical 
problems.  They  too  have  learned  the  lesson 
that  I  have  learned  and  that  thousands  before 
me  have  learned,  the  lesson  which  I  predict 
my  young  hon.  friends  across  will  learn,  when 
they  have  as  many  more  years  over  their 
heads  as  I  have  over  theirs.  They  too  will 
learn  that  psychiatry  is  not  the  answer  to 
everything.  Every  problem  of  life  is  not  a 
health   problem. 

The  psychiatry  we  are  practising  is  medi- 
cally oriented  and  we  make  no  apology  for 
this.  To  say  that  they  are  being  medically 
oriented  to  the  exclusion  of  other  disciplines, 
is  not  due  to  a  change  in  policy  with  respect 
to  the  participation  of  other  disciplines,  but  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  administrative  goals 
of  The  Department  of  Health.  The  goals  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  mental  health 
activities  are  exclusively  the  responsibility  of 
the  mental  health  branch.  Herein  lies  the 
first  and  gravest  error,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  past,  a  limited  number  of  personnel 
have  attempted  to  cover  the  entire  field  of 
behaviour  disorders  and,  consequently,  have 
been  able  to  do  it  inadequately.  In  an  attempt 
to  do  one  thing  well,  that  is  to  treat  psychi- 
atric illness,  an  administrative  decision  has 
been  made  to  concentrate  departmental 
resources  on  treatment  services,  which  are, 
by  definition,  under  psychiatric  direction,  but 
which  will  always  require  the  participation  of 
a  nvimber  of  other  disciplines. 

Appropriate  treatment  can  be  provided  only 
when  both  inpatient  and  outpatient  services 
are  available  and  related. 

There  are  two  other  tasks  to  which  psy- 
chiatric and  other  mental  health  personnel 
can  make  a  contribution,  but  in  which  they 
do  not  necessarily  play  the  major  role.  Firstly, 
prevention  of  psychiatric  illness,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  behaviour  disorders  in  the 
broad  sense;  and  secondly,  the  control  and 
management  of  disordered  behaviours. 

These  are  the  tasks  which  involve  families, 
the  schools,  the  courts,  social  agencies, 
churches,  general  medical  services,  labour, 
management,  communications  and  entertain- 
ment media,  and  almost  any  social  institution 
or  group  that  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  particular  individual  under  con- 
sideration. 

Our  primary  function  at  the  present  time 
is  to  provide  treatment  in  provincial  facilities 
and  to  encourage  and  assist  the  development 
of  local  treatment  services.  We  have  also 
encouraged  our  staflF  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  these  more  general  problems,  both 
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as  consultants  and  as  citizens,  participating 
in  community  efforts.  I  know  it  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  my  staff  to  find  means 
by  which  the  potential  resources  of  com- 
munity agencies  can  be  mobilized  and  de- 
veloped to  meet  these  needs,  and  to  dispel 
the  idea  that  activity  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  is  a  government  monopoly,  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  education 
that  we  have  to  face  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  matter  of  staff,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  members  would  attempt  to  point  out  to 
you,  sir,  that  the  ratio  of  our  staff  to  patients 
is  much  less  than  other  areas  and  other  juris- 
dictions. First  of  all,  there  was  a  question 
about  why  only  certain  hospitals  were  used 
for  the  training  of  psychiatrists.  This  is  not 
of  our  doing.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
at  all,  except  to  co-operate  with  the  univer- 
sity. Graduate  training  in  psychiatry  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  universities;  they  have 
chosen  the  hospitals  which  they  will  use. 
These  schools  are  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
which  uses  London  and  St.  Thomas,  and 
Queen's  University,  which  uses  our  hospital 
at  Kingston. 

We  are  in  constant  conversation  with  the 
dean  and  the  faculties  of  the  various  medical 
schools  in  an  attempt  to  encourage  them  to 
use  more  of  our  hospitals  so  that  both  of  us 
would  profit  in  some  measure. 

There  is  no  prescribed  ratio  of  psychologists 
or  many  other  of  the  disciplines  recommended 
by  either  the  psychologists,  in  the  case  of 
psychology,  or  the  other  disciplines  as  the 
case  may  be.  All  of  these  may  change  with 
the  type  of  programme  that  is  in  progress 
in  the  particular  hospital.  There  have  been 
no  statements  of  staff-patient  ratio  issued  by 
official  agencies  or  professional  associations  in 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years.  This,  I  think,  is 
a  good  thing,  because,  here  again,  you  cannot 
have  a  stereotyped  programme.  Whatever  the 
programme  is,  you  must  have  the  staff  and 
gear  the  staff  to  the  programme  that  is  under- 
way. By  this  refusal,  or  lack  of  making  state- 
ments on  standards,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
changing  philosophies  of  treatment  and 
patient  management  invalidate,  to  some 
degree,  the  staff-patient  ratios  which  were 
established  previously,  and  that  no  organiza- 
tion today  will  very  vigorously  support. 

I  know  that  comparisons  are  sometimes 
odious,  yet  one  must  have  comparisons,  be- 
cause how  does  one  measure  the  efforts  that 
one  is  expending  vmless  they  have  some  other 
yardstick  by  which  to  measure  them?  I  already 
pointed  out  that  in  talking  about  our  staff 
and    about     many    things    relative    to     our 


hospitals  the  hon.  members  had  both 
neglected  that  only  56  per  cent  of  our  people 
under  our  care  are  under  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, and  those  requiring  nursing  or 
domiciliary  care— I  was  not  able  to  give  the 
exact  figures— account  for  44  per  cent.  I  have 
the  figures  here  now. 

From  a  publication,  Mr.  Chairman,  "Mental 
Hospitals,  Manpower  Needs,  Psychiatrists," 
published  in  the  United  States  of  America,  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  10,000  more  psy- 
chiatrists are  needed  now.  I  mention  this 
sir,  only  to  point  up  to  you,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  before;  that  psychiatrists  are  in 
short  supply  all  over  the  world.  There  seems 
to  be  no  solution  to  the  problem,  although 
every  jurisdiction  concerned  in  this  matter 
of  treating  the  mentally  ill  are  very  much 
concerned  and  are  bending  all  efforts.  The 
American  government,  I  think  it  is  well 
known,  has  for  a  long  time  been  providing 
substantial  support  to  the  training  of  psy- 
chiatrists and  those  other  disciplines  involved 
in  the  psychiatric  programme,  as  has  our  own 
government  here   in   Ontario. 

In  the  same  book,  it  is  worthy  of  noting 
that  most  of  the  people  in  need  are  children, 
the  aged,  or  patients  with  low  incomes.  We 
have  tried  to  do  something  about  the  latter, 
but  the  scarcity  of  psychiatrists  for  children's 
care  is  very  clear  at  the  present  time. 

By  way  of  comparison,  I  have  tried  to 
pick  out  some  of  the  progressive  jurisdictions 
which  neighbour  on  us.  In  Ontario,  inpatient 
only,  we  have  one  psychiatrist  to  135 
patients.  Michigan  has  one  to  152.  New  Jersey 
has  one  to  153.  Ohio  has  one  to  274.  Massa- 
chusetts has  one  to  95  and  California  has  one 
to  76.  For  some  reason,  California  seems  to 
attract  more  psychiatrists  than  any  other  juris- 
diction in  the  North  American  continent. 

But  even  by  these  various  yardsticks— and 
all  of  these  are  wealthy  jurisdictions,  Mr. 
Chairman;  at  least  as  wealthy  as  Ontario,  in 
some  cases  considered  to  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living— we  rank  very  well  with 
them. 

The  growth  in  staff— and  this,  I  think,  is 
another  piece  of  evidence  that  will  refute 
in  some  measure  the  statements  that  nothing 
has  been  done  over  the  last  six  years— has 
been  rather  marked.  This  is  over  a  ten-year 
period  from  1955  to  1965.  Ward  staff  has  risen 
from  3,980  to  6,489.  I  thought  I  had  the 
comparable  figures  for  patient  load,  but  I  find 
I  have  not  got  them  with  me  at  the  present 
time.  But  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that 
the  rate  of  patients  in  hospitals  per  100,000 
population  today  is  the  lowest  it  has  been 
since    1936.   This,   of  course,   includes   those 
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in  residential  units  and  this  includes  all  of  the 
bodies  in  hospitals. 

Our  professional  staff  in  the  same  ten-year 
period  has  risen  from  252  to  460.  That  is 
excluding  nurses.  Our  clerical  stafiF  has  risen 
from  292  to  780,  domestic  from  549  to  2,125. 
The  maintenance  staff  has  risen  from  348 
to  750;  the  farm  and  gardening  staff  from 
135  to  265;  nurses  from  553  to  930;  hospital 
aids  from  1,468  to  2,836;  hospital  attendants 
from  1,914  to  2,833;  altogether  3,980  to  6,489. 
The  total  staff  in  our  institutions  has  increased 
from  6,003  to  11,420. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  excludes  Thistletown 
and  the  Toronto  psychiatric  hospital,  which 
are  quite  frequently  left  out  of  these  be- 
cause other  very  large  programmes  are  going 
on,  making  it  difficult  to  compare  them  on  a 
reasonable  basis  with  the  other  hospitals. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
touched  upon  the  homes  for  special  care  and 
was  alwut  to  state  something.  I  will  make 
only  a  few  remarks,  because  I  believe  I  asked 
him  to  withhold  his  remarks  on  this  until 
later  on.  I  gave  a  wrong  figure  yesterday,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  said  2,223  were  removed  from 
our  hospitals.  The  number  should  have  been 
2,410  and  I  will  withhold  further  comments 
on  this  programme  until  I  have  heard  what 
the  hon.  members  say. 

I  did  touch  on  after-care.  We  have  never 
pretended  that  after-care  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  hospitals.  Again,  we  have  encouraged 
our  staffs  in  the  field  to  make  themselves 
available  in  a  consultative  capacity  and,  as 
good  citizens,  to  participate  in  things  in  which 
their  knowledge  and  training  can  assist.  They 
can  offer  assistance  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  But  we  have  not  assumed 
that  this  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  hospital,  yet 
it  is  rather  interesting  that  in  October,  1964 
—and  this  was  a  figure  picked  at  random— we 
had  6,977  patients  in  after-care  through  our 
outpatient   departments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  we  are  doing 
nothing  in  after-care,  of  course,  is  certainly 
refuted  by  this,  and  this  is  the  statistic  taken 
directly  from  the  records  of  our  department. 

There  is  one  matter,  sir,  which  I  had  hoped 
when  I  came  into  these  estimates  I  would  not 
have  to  touch  upon  at  all,  ])nt  it  was  brought 
up.  I  tliink  it  is  time  to  put  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  perspective,  this  matter  of 
bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  House  cases— 
unless  by  desire  of  the  patient,  or  his  family, 
and  this  is  the  right  of  every  patient  and 
family-that  have  been  dealt  with  and  have 
attained  some  publicity  and  notoriety  or 
whatever  one  may  ha\e.  I  refer  in  this  case 
to  the   Fawcett  case.     I  had  hoped  that  this 


would  have  been  allowed  to  he,  because, 
after  all,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  tills 
case  was  very  thoroughly  considered,  rightly 
or  wrongly  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  I  hope  I 
shall  never  reach  that  stage  in  life  where  I 
think  that  I  know  better  than  the  courts  of 
our  land,  and  whether  the  decisions  made  by 
the  courts  of  our  land  are  right  or  wrong 
is  not  for  me  to  say. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  patient  was 
adjudged  by  many  psychiatrists  to  be  ill.  This 
judgment  was  sustained  in  the  courts.  On 
two  occasions,  at  least,  application  was  made 
on  behalf  of  this  patient  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  in  neither  case  was  it  granted.  I 
feel  that  to  put  the  department  in  the  position 
of  saying  to  the  courts,  "You  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about,"  after  all  of  the 
evidence  had  been  called  for  and  I  would 
hope  adduced,  tliis  would  be— I  cannot  find 
any  word  in  the  extensive  vocabulary  of  our 
English  language  to  describe  our  actions  in 
a  case  of  that  kind.  This  is  not  our  function. 
This  patient  was  adjudged  to  be  mentally 
ill,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  psychiatrists  employed  by 
the  department. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  apparent  inconsistency 
in  some  of  our  thinking.  For  instance,  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail  on  January  20,  there 
was  a  very  sensible,  I  thought,  and  a  very 
sound  editorial  written  as  the  lead  editorial, 
"The  public  has  a  right  to  know  it  is  pro- 
tected." This  was  a  case  where  a  young  lad 
had  gotten  into  difficulties,  indeed  was  tried 
for  murder,  was  committed  because  he  was 
mentally  ill,  and  apparently  at  the  time  of 
his  trial  it  was  said  by  the  judge,  or  it  is 
quoted  here,  the  judge  said,  "If  you  find  the 
boy  not  guilty  because  of  insanity,  he  will 
probably  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
mental  hospital." 

First  of  all,  I  have  to  say  with  very  great 
respect,  that  no  judge  should  make  a  state- 
ment of  that  kind,  because  none  of  us  is  in 
a  position  to  know.  Just  because  the  boy  was 
ill  at  the  time  he  conmiitted  the  crime,  or 
charged  with  committing  the  crime,  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  is  going  to  stay  ill  for 
all  of  his  life.  And  because  he  committed 
murder  while  he  was  insane  is  not  to  say 
that  he  may  not  get  better. 

However,  I  did  not  quote  this  to  comment 
on  the  editorial,  or  to  comment  on  what  the 
judge  said,  but  to  show  that  the  editor 
obviously  felt  that  there  was  a  very  grave 
responsibihty  resting  upon  the  doctors  in 
charge  of  patients  of  this  kind  to  make  sure. 
I     believe     our     responsibihty     is     that     the 
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patient's  interests  are  looked  after  and  every- 
thing possible  is  done  to  restore  the  patient 
to  the  fullest  possible  mental  health.  At  the 
same  time,  our  superintendents  and  our  staflFs 
have  a  very  grave  and  great  responsibility  to 
the  public,  although  it  is  not  as  well  spelled 
out  as  for  doctors  or  members  of  the  other 
disciplines.  They  believe  their  duty  is  to 
the  patient,  their  first  duty  is  to  the  patient, 
but  they  are  good  citizens  and  they  are 
aware  of  their  responsibility  to  the  public. 
It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  their  judgment 
is,  at  least,  partly  arrived  at. 

I  think  if  one  were  to  read  the  very 
complete  account  of  the  Fawcett  case,  which 
appeared  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  of  May 
12— a  double-page  spread  was  devoted  to 
this— I  think  it  will  give  one  a  better  appreci- 
ation, a  more  complete  appreciation  of  the 
total  case  if  we,  as  laymen,  are  going  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  judgments  of  the 
courts.  This  case  went  to  the  highest  courts 
in  the  land.  I  do  not  know  anybody  other 
than  the  Legislature  that  has  the  right  to 
overrule  them.  And  I  am  quite  certain  the 
Legislature  would  think  carefully  before  they 
would  step  into  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Indeed, 
sir,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  I  believe,  certainly  put  words  in  my 
mind,  and  I  believe  he  quoted  them.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  check  Hansard,  but 
I  say  this  in  all  kindliness  and  with  very  great 
respect,  he  stated  on  May  25,  1965,  as  I 
caught  his  words:  "Anyone  else  who  would 
meddle  in  a  medical  decision  should  have  his 
head  read."  With  that,  sir,  I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this  matter  of  Fred  Fawcett,  I  want  to 
emphasize  one  point.  When  I  was  speaking 
on  this— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  did 
not  raise  it  in  my  earlier  remarks,  I  shall 
not  make  reference  to  Fred  Fawcett  at  this 
point,  except  to  say  that  in  one  sense,  like 
the  hon.  Minister,  I  wish  the  case  would  rest. 
The  man  is  on  his  farm  and  in  free  society 
and  so  be  it.  Let  us  not  harass  him  or  his 
case  further  in  this  Legislature.  I  think  that 
there  are  certain  aspects  within  the  mental 
health  branch  which  need  to  be  discussed, 
but  I  hope  that  they  can  be  discussed  free 
from  that  particularly  notorious  illustration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  some 
remarks  in  response  to  the  hon.  Minister.  He 
dealt  with  certain  of  the  features  I  raised. 
I  am  going  to  raise  some  of  them  again 
because  I  do  not  feel  that  satisfactory 
answers  were  forthcoming. 


Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  hope  the 
hon.  Minister  is  not  excessively  self-conscious 
as  to  his  age.  I  always  thought  him  a 
reasonably  buoyant  personality,  a  man  who 
is  obviously  not  of  excessive  years,  and  he 
need  not  show  any  self-consciousness  by 
imputing  to  me  being  under-age.  I  appreci- 
ate that  that  may  be  a  factor,  but  he  need 
not  be  concerned. 

Let  me  also  say  to  him,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  theology  and  medicine  never  claimed 
for  themselves  infallibility,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing that  the  hon.  Minister  should  have  taken 
that  approach  upon  entrance.  I  did  not 
claim  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  any 
stretch  of  infallibility.  I  made  it  quite  clear 
that  my  remarks  were  derived  from  some 
reading  in  the  field,  and  from  extensive  visits 
with  superintendents  in  his  own  department. 
And  on  that  basis,  I  would  offer  some  reflec- 
tions. 

The  hon.  Minister  cited  silly  old  tired 
aphorisms,  the  old  Disraeli  aphorisms— that  if 
you  are  not  a  socialist  when  you  are  21,  you 
have  no  heart,  and  if  you  are  not  a  Tory 
when  you  are  50,  you  have  no  head. 

Admittedly,  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  use 
that  particular  tired  cliche.  But  that  is  the 
substance  of  his  reply.  It  just  does  not  meet 
rational  argument.  It  does  not  meet  an  effort 
to  document  an  illustrate  a  case.  It  is  a  neat 
side-stepping  procedure,  but  it  will  not  do. 

I  thought  the  hon.  Minister  made  one 
rather  good  analogy,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  he 
talked  about  his  mental  health  pattern  as  a 
canvas  on  which  one  painted.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  say  in  this  House,  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  is  by  no  mean  stretch  of  the 
imagination  any  kind  of  Rembrandt.  In  fact, 
his  work  is  not  even  worthy,  if  I  may  put  it 
that  way,  of  the  Dorothy  Cameron  gallery. 
It  is  one  thing  to  make  spacious  sweeps  of 
the  brush.  It  is  another  to  indulge  in  pop  art, 
to  splatter  paint  on  the  canvas  in  an  irregular, 
unco-ordinated  and  undefined  manner,  and 
that  is  what  has  happened  to  this  department. 
It  is  in  fact  the  hon.  Minister's  responsibility, 
and  no  one  in  the  Opposition  ever  suggested 
that  it  was  the  responsibility,  or  the  integrity, 
of  his  own  staff  that  was  concerned. 

We  are  dealing  with  departmental  policy, 
and  it  is  departmental  policy  which  is  now 
under  discussion.  The  hon.  Minister  says 
that  it  is  necessary  to  be  dispassionate.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  be  dispassionate; 
but  opinion  is  also  critical,  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Opposition  to  level  criticism, 
hopefully  constructive  criticism,  and  that  was 
the  effort.  You  do  not  denude  that  criticism 
by     a     cold,     calculated     and     dispassionate 
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reserve    which    robs    the    very    sensitive    and 
important  field  of  any  substance. 

Xow  let  us  deal  with  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual things  which  the  hon.  Minister  raised. 
He  raised  999  Queen  Street,  in,  if  I  may 
say,  a  character  of  phrase  and  intonation  that 
bespoke  sadness  not  to  say  petulance.  Let 
me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  the  remarks 
about  999  Queen  Street,  the  Toronto  Ontario 
hospital,  that  have  been  made  by  this 
member,  have  come  from  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  that  hospital.  They  have 
not  come  from  hearsay;  they  have  come  from 
the  man  who  governs  the  operation  of  that 
hospital.  Therefore,  if  the  hon.  Minister  takes 
out  after  it,  he  is  not  taking  out  after  the 
Opposition;  he  is  taking  out  after  that  report. 

I  do  not  intend  to  read  all  of  this  report 
into  the  record  again.  I  would  just  remind 
the  hon.  Minister  that  in  the  superintendent's 
words  the  buildings  are  worthy  of  the  19th 
century;  that  efforts  to  get  new  quarters  have 
been  consistently  abortive;  that  the  per  diem 
per  capita  is  "scandalously  hypocritical";  that 
the  standard  of  care  at  $8  a  day  could  not 
be  beyond  a  "medieval  standard;"  that  the 
staff  complement  is  not  sufficiently  large; 
that  there  is  no  definition  of  the  future  of  the 
hospital;  that  the  readmission  rates  are  soar- 
ing because  of  the  pressure  on  beds.  All  in 
the  superintendent's  report.  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  never  read  this  portion 
of  the  report,  but  I  might  as  well  read  it  into 
the  record  now. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  talks  in  that 
earnest  and  somewhat,  if  I  may  suggest,  facile 
manner  about  integrity  of  staff  and  morale, 
and  how  we,  on  the  Opposition  side,  are 
undermining  morale,  let  me  read  this  para- 
graph from  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Paul 
Christie: 

Meanwhile,  the  day-to-day  life  of  the 
patient  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of 
auxiliary  staff  of  both  sexes  who  receive 
their  training  as  hospital  aides  and 
attendants  within  our  own  organization. 
The  skill  and  loyalty  of  these  employees 
remains  the  indispensable  foundation  of  the 
hospital.  Here  too,  however,  we  find  our- 
selves in  great  difficulties.  Of  about  120 
female  hospital  aides,  26,  or  more  than 
one-fifth,  were  newly  appointed  during  the 
year  to  replace  those  leaving  the  hospital 
almost  entirely  by  resignation.  For  male 
ward  staff,  the  situation  was  even  more 
distressing.  Out  of  a  total  staff  of  160,  69, 
or  43  per  cent,  were  new  appointments 
during  the  year.  This  compares  most  un- 
favourably with  the  turnover  in  the  same 
group  during  1962. 


Now,  sir,  I  drive  this  next  sentence  home: 
In  the  opinion  of  hospital  management, 
it  reflects  the  serious  decline  in  morale  of 
staff  of  this  and  related  categories  resulting 
from  service-wide  developments  beyond 
the  control  of  this  hospital. 

Now  that  is  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
concerned:  the  serious  decline  in  morale  of 
staff.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never 
read  that  paragraph  into  the  record  before, 
because  I  thought  the  point  was  sufficiently 
documented.  But  if  we  are  to  continue  to  be 
subjected  to  this  specious  reasoning  that 
Opposition  criticism  of  the  Ontario  hospital 
structure  is  what  undermines  morale,  then  it 
has  to  be  put  on  the  record. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be  said,  that 
it  is  characteristic  of  institutional  groups  that 
when  outside  attacks  are  unwarranted,  they 
retrench;  they  solidify,  their  morale  becomes 
greater  in  the  face  of  those  attacks.  Let  me 
assure  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  situation  at  999  remains  grave;  it  re- 
mains across  the  board  in  the  Ontario  hos- 
pital system,  and  it  has  been  documented  by 
all  the  men  involved.  So  much  for  the 
Toronto  Ontario  hospital,  except  that  we  still 
wait  to  hear  in  this  House  for  the  first 
annoimcement  about  when  the  buildings  will 
be  started,  and  when  the  first  sod  will  turn. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  sought  to  refute  statements  made 
about  the  attrition  of  staff,  and  the  shortage. 
He  talked  about  psychiatrists  and  the  lack  of 
a  psychiatric  ratio.  Let  me  say  several  things 
in  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  quoted  a  ratio  of  the  Ameri- 
can psychiatric  association  of  one  to  100.  If 
the  hon.  Minister  refutes  that  such  a  ratio 
exists,  then  he  refutes  something  which  is 
accepted  by  everyone  in  the  field. 

Second,  it  is,  in  fact,  possible  to  establish 
a  ratio  for  social  workers  and  psychologists. 
The  concept  of  the  clinic  team  of  one 
psychiatrist,  two  social  workers  and  a  psycho- 
logist, while  not  infallible  of  itself,  is  a 
generally  accepted  concept  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  mental  health  programmes.  It  is  not 
invalid  to  apply  it  to  the  Ontario  hospital 
system. 

Third,  the  drop  in  psychiatric  staff  is  very, 
very  serious.  It  is  critical  beyond  description. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  are  trying,  or 
that  we  offer  certain  inducements,  or  that 
there  is  a  shortage  across  the  board.  The 
drop  in  staff  is  not  merely  related  to  the 
Ontario  hospitals;  it  is  related  to  the  entire 
system  across  the  province. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  edition  of  Canada's 
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Mental  Health  for  May-June,  1965.  On  page 
51  are  advertisements  for  staff.  To  let  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  see  how 
serious  the  problem  is  across  the  province,  let 
me  read  some  of  them  into  the  record. 

Certified  psychiatrists  v^^anted  at  the 
Royal  Victoria  hospital  in  Barrie  to  open 
a  new  wing. 

Psychiatrist  needed  in  Sudbury  to  open 
the  wing. 

Psychiatrist  needed  in  Peterborough  to 
work  in  the  Peterborough  civic  hospital. 

Psychiatrist  needed  for  the  York  county 
hospital  in  Newmarket. 

Certified  specialist  in  psychiatry  needed 
for  Brantford. 

Certified  and  experienced  psychiatrist 
for  Belleville. 

Belleville  has  been  advertising  for  two  years 
to  get  a  psychiatrist  to  open  up  a  wing  in 
the  general  hospital;  they  have  still  not  been 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  department,  in 
the  field  of  social  workers,  you  have  this 
range. 

The  province  of  Ontario  to  participate 
in  co-ordinated  programme  of  patient  care 
in  community  and  hospital  setting.  Ap- 
pointments available  in— 

and  this  is  within  the  province's  own  system: 
— Brockville,  Cedar  Springs,  East  York, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Kitchener,  London, 
New  Toronto,  North  Bay,  Orillia,  Port 
Arthur,  Penetanguishene,  St.  Thomas, 
Smiths  Falls,  Thistletown,  Toronto,  Whitby, 
Windsor  and  Woodstock. 

With  the  first  salary  range  starting  at  $4,600 
per  year,  with  a  bachelor  of  social  work 
degree. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  only 
is  the  staff  shortage  critical,  but  it  need  not 
be— it  simply  need  not  be.  In  the  field  of 
psychiatry,  the  salaries  are  so  out  of  line 
with  the  practice  of  private  and  community 
psychiatry  that  there  are  no  comparisons  to 
be  made.  Indeed,  the  inducements  that  are 
given,  to  my  understanding,  are  even  less 
than  in  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan.  But  you  cannot  expect 
psychiatrists  to  remain  in  the  Ontario  hospital 
system  at  the  salaries  that  they  are  presently 
paid.  If  the  hon.  Minister  thinks  that  a 
change  in  salary  will  not  make  a  difference,  I 
challenge  him  to  raise  his  salaries  to  sub- 
stantial levels  commensurate  with  the  com- 
munity and  to  watch  the  response  in  his 
Ontario  hospital  institutions. 


As  far  as  social  workers  and  psychologists 
go,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  shortage  in  the 
Ontario  hospital  system  of  those  ancillary 
personnel  in  the  clinic  team  is  more  dramatic 
and  more  pronounced  than  any  other  similar 
parallel  in  other  fields,  whether  it  be  in 
community  psychiatry,  children's  agencies, 
family  agencies,  or  even  in  some  of  the 
educational  guidance  areas. 

The  social  workers  and  psychologists  simply 
will  not  come  in  to  the  Ontario  hospital 
system,  partly  because  of  the  sense  of 
futility  and  geographic  isolation  of  many  of 
the  hospitals,  and  partly  because  of  the 
preposterously  low  salary  range  at  which 
they  begin. 

It  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Chairman— reverting 
for  a  moment  to  psychiatrists  again;  the 
House  will  forgive  me  if  I  move  in  a  less 
than  fully-organized  fashion— for  the  hon. 
Minister  to  stand  in  this  House  and  say  that 
a  decision  of  the  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  is  not  his  decision— it  is  a  decision 
arrived  at  in  conjunction  with  the  university 
medical  teaching  provisions— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  even  mention  the  college  of— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  know  you  did  not,  but  I 
am  assuming  that  it  is  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  which  sets  certifica- 
tion requirements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  no.  It  is  the  Royal 
college. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  Royal  college,  well— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  not  being 
facetious,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  different 
body. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  Royal  college.  Yes,  I 
follow  you.  I  should  have  said  that  it  is  the 
Royal  college  which  sets  certification  require- 
ments in  conjunction  with  the  universities. 
It  may  be  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  not  set 
them;  but  it  is  not  enough,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  him  to  wipe  his  hands  of  the  subject  in 
so  superficial  a  fashion.  If  the  results  of  that 
decision  will  be  a  continuing  attrition  of  staff 
in  one  hospital  after  another;  if  the  results  of 
that  decision  will  be  to  undermine  the 
psychiatric  complement  in  more  than  half  of 
our  Ontario  hospitals,  then  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  for  Ontario  has  to  come  to  account 
in  this  Legislature. 

He  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum;  the 
Royal  college  is  subject  to  Acts  of  this  Legis- 
lature. We  are  the  law-making  body  in  the 
land;  you  do  not  wipe  your  hands  of  it  by 
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saying  that  they  made  the  decision  and  that 
you  did  not.  It  smacks  of  the  sticks-and- 
stones  jingle,  which  is  equally  inappropriate 
to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

In  a  very  recent  article— I  think  it  was  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  Saturday,  June  12— 
it  was  pointed  out  tliat  whereas  some  49 
psychiatrists  had  left  within  the  last  12 
months,  only  17  had  come  to  take  their  place. 
Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  the  hon.  Minister 
may  quote  ratios  that  sound  good  on  the 
surface,  of  psychiatrists  to  patients,  a  great 
many  of  those  psychiatrists  are  part-time  and 
a  large  number  of  those  psychiatrists  are  in 
training.  They  are  not  certified  psychiatrists 
—they  are  not  even  at  the  diplomate  level— 
and  the  understanding  is  that  those  psychi- 
atrists should  be  doing  more  training  than 
serving;  but  in  fact,  of  course,  they  are 
considered  part  of  the  complement  because 
in  our  desperation  we  have  to  use  every 
human  being  to  the  full. 

I  can  appreciate  the  immense  problems  in 
the  field  of  psychiatry,  social  work  and 
psychologists'  education  and  training.  I  simply 
say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  never  in  this 
Legislature  has  the  hon.  Minister  put  forward 
a  manpower  plan— not  once.  Nor  has  his 
colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
(Mr.  Cecile). 

We  have  never  had  an  analysis  of  man- 
power needs;  we  have  never  had  an  analysis 
of  the  various  career  levels;  we  have  never 
had  an  analysis  of  a  five-year  or  a  ten-year 
plan,  and  until  we  get  a  manpower  document 
worthy  of  the  name,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sit 
back  and  say  that  there  is  a  shortage  every- 
where. We  want  to  know  where  that  shortage 
manifests  itself,  why,  and  what  provisions  are 
being  made. 

In  tlie  great  $114  million  grant  made  in 
October,  1964,  I  believe  it  was,  the  relation- 
ship of  that  money  to  the  field  of  psychiatry 
was  not  defined  in  this  House,  except  in  the 
broad  general  terms  that  it  was  for  medical 
schools  and  medical  education.  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  his  responsibility  docs  not 
end  with  psychiatry;  it  relates  to  all  the 
adjacent  fields  and  we  have  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  a  point 
that  may  not  be  known  to  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature.  Between  the  years  1951 
and  1954,  the  federal  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  conducted  a  manpower  stvidy  in 
these  fields  across  Canada.  The  only  province 
that  did  not  participate  was  the  province  of 
Ontario.  The  national  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  is  again  contemplating  a  nation- 
wide   study    of    manpower    needs    in    these 


areas,  and  the  province  that  still  has  not 
announced  its  intention  to  participate  is  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  reason 
the  province  of  Ontario  did  not  participate 
in  the  early  1950s  and  has  not  given  evidence 
of  participating  in  the  mid-1960s  is  because 
of  what  it  would  reveal  about  our  manpower 
allocations  and  resources.  It  would  cast  this 
province  in  a  frame  of  shame  from  which 
there  would  be  no  retreat. 

So  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  staff  situa- 
tion, for  the  moment.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  House,  as  a  parting  shot,  that  one  of  the 
other  things  that  gives  the  hon.  Minister's 
figures  a  little  more  substance  than  other- 
wise they  might  have,  is  the  change  that  is 
about  to  take  place  on  July  1,  1965.  The 
situation  now  is  rosy  in  comparison  to  that 
date  when  training  terms  are  up  and  when 
hospitals  such  as  Hamilton  and  London  reach 
a    crisis    situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  talks 
about  the  per  diem  rate  and  he  tries  to 
defend  it.  I  must  say  that  I  was  somewhat 
nonplussed.  I  did  not  think  that  any  Min- 
ister could  conceivably  defend  those  per 
diems— per  diems  that  I  read  into  the  record 
of  $6.96  a  day.  He  talked  with  some  favour, 
no  less— some  enthusiasm,  no  less— about  the 
per  diem  rates  at  the  hospital  schools  in 
Ontario.  Let  me  remind  hon.  members  that 
the  per  diem  rates  at  the  hospital  school  in 
Orillia  and  Smiths  Falls  for  the  year  1963- 
64  were  $5.82  a  day. 

That  may  compare  favourably  with  some 
other  jurisdictions,  but  such  comparisons  are 
thoroughly  odious  in  themselves.  They  have 
no  relevance  in  this  Legislature. 

The  figure  of  $5.82  a  day  is  a  disgraceful 
figure;  $6.96  a  day  is  a  criminal  figure,  and 
the  comparisons  with  general  hospitals,  with 
chronic  hospitals,  with  convalescent  hos- 
pitals, with  training  schools,  with  reform  in- 
stitutions and  with  industrial  farms,  are  all 
essentially  valid,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are 
social  services  provided  in  an  institutional 
framework  and  the  hon.  Minister  has  no 
argument  whatsoever  until  he  does  something 
about  his  per  capita  per  diem. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  in  my  earlier  remarks, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  per  capita  per  diem 
that  he  was  now  paying  in  his  mental  hos- 
pitals was  barely  above  that  being  paid 
imder  The  Homes  for  Special  Care  Act,  and 
The  Homes  for  Special  Care  Act  is  designed 
purely  and  simply  for  nursing  and  domiciliary 
care.  It  makes  no  pretensions  at  treatment 
whatsoever.  Obviously,  the  per  diem  rates 
are  an  unqualified  scandal.  They  do  demon- 
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strate  the  pennies-for-the-mind  mentality  on 
the  government  benches.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  hon.  Minister  has  to  do  to  persuade  his 
Treasury  board  comrades,  but  he  had  better 
do  something,  and  do  it  quickly,  before  we 
have  one  unhappy  explosion  after  another. 

Then  the  hon.  Minister  went  on  to  the 
field  of  after-care  and  he  rebuked  me  for 
making  reference  to  Gheel  in  Belgium.  Let 
me  say  to  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  I 
said  about  Gheel  was  that  about  300  years 
ago,  after-care  began  in  Gheel.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  its  present  operation;  I  admit  quite 
willingly  to  the  House  that  I  do  not  know 
about  its  present  operation. 

Let  me  make  one  or  two  observations  about 
the  hon.  Minister's  reply  in  regard  to  after- 
care. Our  criticism  of  after-care,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  again  related  to  the  remarks  and 
the  facts  and  the  opinions  adduced  from 
members  of  his  own  staff.  The  documenta- 
tion is  from  his  own  material.  I  read  into  the 
record  of  this  House  a  quotation  from  Dr. 
Pratton  of  Kingston  Ontario  hospital  wherein 
he  felt  that  we  were  now  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  patients  in  mental  hospitals  by  sending 
them  home  within  a  three-month  period,  be- 
cause there  were  no  after-care  services  in 
the  community  sufficient  to  provide  for  them. 
To  suggest  that  there  were  1,300  cases  on 
after-care  in  a  discharge  situation  of  thousands 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  I  suggest,  is  also 
specious. 

After-care,  Mr.  Chairman,  consists  of  more 
than  prescribing  drugs  for  the  patient  who 
lias  left.  Yet  in  one  Ontario  hospital  after 
another  that  is  all  that  after-care  consists  of. 
After-care  in  its  most  fundamental  sense  in- 
volves following  the  patient  back  to  his 
vocational  readjustment  and  to  his  emotional, 
community  and  family  readjustment.  The  hon. 
Minister  himself  admitted  in  this  Legislature 
yesterday  that  in  his  medical  rehabilitation 
branch  he  had  33  workers.  Now  he  tries  to 
make  a  viable  case  in  this  Legislature  for 
a  functioning  after-care  programme  with  33 
workers  in  the  medical  rehabilitation  branch. 
The  Opposition  should  collapse  in  smiles 
were  it  not  such  an  unhappy  tragedy. 

Every  one  of  the  superintendents  I  talked 
to— and  I  say  this  without  qualification,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  compromise  their  integrity 
or  stature  because  I  think  I  report  them  faith- 
fully—and all  the  material  I  read,  suggested 
that  the  soaring  readmission  rates  in  the  On- 
tario hospitals  related  primarily  to  the  absence 
of  a  vigorous  after-care  programme.  In  To- 
ronto Ontario  hospital  the  rate  relates  even 
more  inexcusably  to  the  pressure  on  beds.  But 
in  Hamilton  and  in  Whitby,  for  instance,  two 


of  the  biggest  hospitals,  and  in  St.  Thomas, 
with  the  biggest  inpatient  complement,  after- 
care is  the  absent  factor  in  the  readmission 
rates.  The  two  indeed  can  be  strongly 
equated. 

I  make  one  final  observation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this  point.  I  suppose  the  hon.  Minister 
has  advisors  far  more  esteemed  and  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field  than  I  will  ever  hope  to 
be.  But  I  think  we  are  in  error  in  accepting 
the  proposition  that  there  should  be  in  excess 
of  6,000  patients  in  after-care,  so-called 
through  outpatient  departments.  Are  our 
mental  hospitals  treatment  hospitals  or  are 
they  revolving  doors?  Do  our  patients  simply 
come  out  of  the  mental  hospital  and  then  go 
back  to  the  outpatient  department  and  then 
ultimately  re-enter  again?  Outpatient  depart- 
ments should  not  be  dominated,  I  suggest,  by 
after-care  patients.  That  is  not  a  wise  use  of 
outpatient  departments.  Outpatient  depart- 
ments are  our  link  in  the  chain  between  the 
hospital  and  the  community;  outpatient  de- 
partments are  the  referral  channels  for  our 
whole  spectrum  of  community  agencies.  They 
should  not  be  harassed  and  choked  by  after- 
care patients  on  the  verge  of  readmission. 
And  there  are,  in  this  province,  some  superin- 
tendents who  agree  with  that  proposition,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

At  the  Toronto  Ontario  hospital— and  I  was 
interested  to  note  this— only  ten  per  cent  of 
the  outpatient  department  can  be  described 
as  after-care.  Fully  90  per  cent  come  from 
the  community  channels  of  referral.  Now 
that  is  a  community  programme  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  it  is  an  intelligent  distribution  of 
after-care  responsibility.  After-care,  as  we 
understand  it,  as  most  jurisdictions  under- 
stand it,  involves  the  use  of  social  workers, 
public  health  nurses,  general  practitioners, 
and  VONs,  following  the  patient  into  the 
community,  into  their  homes,  and  doing 
social  service  work  in  that  environment.  It 
does  not  involve  the  patient  clogging  an  out- 
patient department.  That  is  not  after-care, 
that  is  just  a  fill-in,  that  is  a  desperate  gasp 
to  close  a  system  in  disrepair  and,  let  it  be 
said,  in  disrepute. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  initial  arguments 
in  these  areas  that  the  hon.  Minister  made. 
But  the  one  argument  that  he  made  merely  in 
passing,  and  that  I  want  to  make  some 
further  remarks  about— not  lengthy  the  hon. 
Minister  will  be  pleased  to  know,  but  strong- 
is  this  question  of  the  medical  versus  the 
community  factor.  I  spent  a  large  part  of 
my  initial  presentation  on  this  aspect,  so  I 
shall  not  belabour  the  point  now.  I  realize 
it  is  not  as  exciting  as  talking  about  per  diem 
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payinents,  and  attrition  of  staff,  and  re- 
admission  rates,  and  after-care.  But  it  is, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest,  fundamental. 
Either  in  the  year  1965  we  are  setting  out 
on  a  proper  pattern  of  mental  health  services, 
or  we  are  establishing  a  pattern  of  services 
which  we  will  hereafter  forever  regret.  I  am 
profoundly  worried  that  it  will  be  the  latter 
pattern. 

Let  me  remind  the  House  what  Dr. 
Nicholas  Hobbs  said  in  the  1964  edition  of 
the  Jottrnal  of  Orthopsychiatry: 

There  is  a  chance  that  the  new  mental 
health  centres  will  be  nothing  more  than 
a  product  of  the  general  urbanization  of 
America,  a  movement  from  country  to  city. 
Twenty  years  from  now,  people  may  moan 
not  over  bricks  and  mortar,  but  over  glass 
and  steel.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  changing  only  the  location 
and  the  architecture  of  the  state  hospital. 
If  the  new  centres  turn  inward  toward  the 
hospital,  they  too  will  be  monuments  to 
failure. 

That  is  part  of  the  essential  thesis  I  am  mak- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Minister:  psychiatry  is  not  infallible,  and 
psychiatry  does  not  have  all  the  answers. 
Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  him  that 
psychiatry  is  dictating  all  the  answers.  The 
book.  More  for  the  Mind,  written  as  it  was 
by  eight  psychiatrists— unlike  the  British  and 
American  patterns— sets  down  a  pattern  of 
psychiatric  wings  and  medical  models  which 
I  suggest  to  you  is  inconsistent  with  the  com- 
munity pattern. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  define  in  words 
in  this  Legislature  precisely  what  one  means 
by  a  community  pattern.  But  essentially  it  is 
this:  First,  that  mental  health  services  should 
not  always  be  affixed  to  hospitals,  be  they 
general  hospitals  or  Ontario  hospitals;  sec- 
ondly, that  some  mental  health  services 
should  be  consciously  located  in  the  commu- 
nity, rather  like  the  Toronto  mental  health 
clinic  is  at  present,  or  the  London  mental 
health  clinic  has  been  for  some  time;  third, 
that  community  channels  in  the  best  sense  be 
exploited. 

I  showed  the  hon.  Minister  in  my  opening 
remarks— or  tried  to  show  him— what  was 
happening  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  In  the 
eighth  annual  statistical  simimary  on  com- 
mtmity  health  services  in  Ontario,  it  showed 
that  60  per  cent  of  all  the  new  cases  at  our 
clinics  are  coming  from  general  practitioners 
or  other  health  services.  So  not  only  do  we 
have  the  medical  morlel  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
situated  directly  within  a  hospital  umbrella, 
but  we   even   have   a  medical   model   in  the 


sense  that  all  the  referring  agencies,  or  a 
great  majority  of  them,  come  from  general 
practitioners  and  health  sources. 

What  happened  to  the  other  areas,  Mr. 
Chairman?  Let  me  refresh  the  memory  of 
the  House.  Family  agencies  1.6  per  cent, 
children's  agencies  3.9  per  cent,  educational 
agencies  8.8  per  cent,  self  or  parent  11.1  per 
cent,  friends  or  relatives  2.1  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  all  of  those  things  which  we 
consider  to  be  properly  and  profoundly 
representative  of  the  community  are  not 
presently  reflected  in  our  community  mental 
health  centres. 

The  excuse  which  the  hon.  Minister  offered 
this  morning,  I  frankly  found  distasteful.  It 
is  not  a  fact  that  the  mental  health  branch 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  is  only  one  of 
several  groups  responsible  for  developing 
these  community  features.  The  mental  health 
branch  in  this  province,  the  policies  enun- 
ciated by  the  hon.  Minister,  are  primarily 
responsible  for  striking  the  community 
pattern. 

In  every  jurisdiction  in  North  America 
where  a  good  community  pattern  operates,  it 
stems  from  the  mental  health,  pubUc  health, 
preventive  mechanism,  and  that  mechanism 
now  resides  in  The  Department  of  Health 
first  and  foremost.  It  may  be  very  well  to 
bring  in  all  your  other  community  agencies, 
and  it  is  important  that  they  be  involved.  But 
the  original  point,  the  impetus,  the  motiva- 
tion, must  come  from  this  department,  and 
more  specifically  from  this  branch. 

It  is  fallacious,  I  suggest,  to  argue  other- 
wise. And  I  profoimdly  hope  that  we  are  not 
sacrificing  a  community  orientation,  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  dramatic  developments  in 
the  whole  field  of  mental  health,  to  this 
obsession  with  the  medical  model,  like  some 
relentless  broken  record  which  refuses  to  take 
in  community  concern. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  hon.  Minister's  in- 
tentions are.  Perhaps  he  will  broaden  out  into 
the  community.  Perhaps  he  will  educate  the 
police,  and  educate  the  clergy,  and  establish 
contact  with  the  schools  and  the  general 
practitioners,  and  do  all  these  things  that 
conununity  mental  health  centres  should  do. 
But  as  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  very 
little  evidence,  a  minimum  of  evidence,  and 
I  found  this  report  on  the  referral  channels, 
frankly,  heartbreaking. 

The  only  saving  features  of  this  report  were 
the  few  institutions  I  cjuoted  which  had 
established  commimity  channels.  The  one 
thing  which  characterized  them  and  dis- 
tinguished them  from  all  others,  was  their 
location    in   the    commimity   as   distinct   from 
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the  hospital.  I  think  that  the  argument  is, 
therefore,  a  fairly  strong  one. 

I  had  not  intended  to  do  this  at  the 
moment,  but  obviously  it  is  akin  to  what  the 
hon.  Minister  has  said,  so  I  shall  go  on. 

In  a  state  of  great  distress  and  concern  in 
1964,  the  Conservative  government  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Chairman,  suddenly 
realized  that  44  per  cent  of  its  people  in  On- 
tario hospitals— I  use  the  hon.  Minister's 
figure— were  wrongly  there.  They  required 
primarily  domiciliary  or  nursing  care,  and 
nothing  beyond  that.  In  other  words,  close 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  patients  in  our  mental 
hospitals  should  not,  in  fact,  be  there. 
Although  last  night  I  did  not  have  the  hon. 
Minister's  figure,  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion it  was  47  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of 
this  mental  care  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
report.  So  I  am  quite  happy  to  accept  the 
44  per  cent  figure. 

In  a  move  which  was  a  decision  both  of 
panic  and  resourcefulness,  we  established 
The  Homes  for  Special  Care  Act  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  that  was  to  take 
the  burden  off.  Then,  last  night,  we  had,  after 
at  least  a  year  of  operation,  some  of  the 
results  of  that  Homes  for  Special  Care  Act. 
I  want  to  remind  the  hon.  members  what  the 
hon.  Minister  said.  In  St.  Thomas  Ontario 
hospital,  out  of  some  850  to  900  patients  who 
should  not  be  there,  we  have  moved  73.  In 
Whitby,  out  of  some  700  who  should  not  be 
there,  we  have  moved  69.  In  Hamilton,  out 
of  some  800  who  should  not  be  there,  we 
have  moved  40.  In  Kingston,  out  of  over  700 
who  should  not  be  there,  we  have  moved  73. 
In  Toronto,  out  of  550,  we  have  moved  107. 

And  so  it  goes,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  other  words. 
The  Homes  for  Special  Care  Act  has  very 
serious  limitations.  Indeed,  it  may,  in  the 
future  emerge  as  something  which  filled  an 
initial  gap;  but  the  whole  principle,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  moving  mental  patients,  holus 
bolus,  into  nursing  homes,  and  even  further 
isolating  them  from  the  community,  is  a 
principle  under  question.  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  entire  rationale  is  justified.  I  must  admit 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  it  is  an  area  that 
perplexes  me  and  one  to  which  I  should  like 
to  give  more  thought.  But  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  that  itself  is  justified.  In  fact,  I 
noted  to  the  House  in  the  discussion  of  after 
care  last  week  that  the  psychiatric  home  care 
programme  in  Saskatoon,  run  by  the  univer- 
sity hospital,  was  placing  people  between  the 
ages  of  57  and  90  in  foster  home  programmes 
in  the  community;  that  they  have  not  resorted 
to  a  nursing  home  programme;  and  where 
they  did  have  nursing  home  programmes,  they 


had  found  them  unsatisfactory.  So  we  may, 
two  or  three  years  from  now,  regret  the 
entire  pattern. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  we  do  not 
regret  it,  it  has  become  obvious  that  The 
Homes  for  Special  Care  Act  cannot  of  itself 
do  the  job;  it  is,  as  yet,  another  diversion 
from  reality.  What  are  some  of  the  obvious 
reasons  why  it  cannot  do  the  job?  They  are 
very  simple,  Mr.  Chairman.  Take  Kingston 
Ontario  hospital. 

Kingston  Ontario  hospital  is  located  in 
Frontenac  county.  The  hon.  members  of  this 
House  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in  all 
Frontenac  county  there  is  not  a  single  nurs- 
ing home.  Not  one  in  the  entire  county,  the 
county  of  origin  of  Kingston  Ontario  hospital. 

Hamilton  Ontario  hospital.  Any  of  the 
nursing  homes  on  which  it  might  have  call 
are  located  out  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 
It  would,  once  again,  cut  off  the  necessary 
and  established  tie  between  family  and 
patients.  And,  of  course,  at  precisely  the  point 
where  The  Homes  for  Special  Care  Act  came 
in,  the  worst  scandals  relating  to  nursing 
homes  derived  from  Hamilton  itself,  so  the 
superintendent  of  that  Ontario  hospital  ob- 
viously had  to  work  slowly.  Thus  we  have 
40  out  of  800  moved— something  in  the 
vicinity  of  five  per  cent  of  those  required. 

I  suggest  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
are  just  not  going  to  find  The  Homes  for 
Special  Care  Act  sufficient.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  hcense  enough  new  nursing 
homes,  because  they  are  not  there.  The 
pressures  on  them  are  already  great,  and  the 
alternatives  that  are  required  relate  to  foster 
home  placement,  such  as  the  Winnipeg  plan 
—and  there  is  no  parallel  to  it  in  the  province 
of  Ontario— where  a  group  of  volunteers  act 
as  the  intermediary  in  looking  through  news- 
paper advertisements,  finding  room  and  board, 
checking  them  out,  and  then  the  hospital 
matches  the  patients. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  effective  uses  of  the 
volunteer  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  we  are 
sorely  lacking  in  the  use  of  volunteers.  We 
occupy  the  time  of  our  top  professional  staff, 
of  the  few  social  workers  we  have,  in  finding 
homes,  frequently,  for  recently  discharged 
mentally-ill  patients.  That  is  absurd.  It  is  a 
most  inefiBcient  use  of  manpower  and  we  must 
develop  a  volunteer  programme  related  first  to 
foster  homes,  second  to  halfway  houses,  third 
to  ex-patient  clubs,  fourth  perhaps  to  govern- 
ment nursing  homes,  run  and  operated  by 
government  to  take  the  heat  off  and  bring  the 
staff  requirements  up.  But  something— any- 
thing—which  will  allow  us  to  turn  to  con- 
tinued and  active  treatment   in  the  Ontario 
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hospitals,  so  that  we  do  not  necessarily  under- 
mine the  treatment  resources  of  that  hospital 
when  50  per  cent  of  the  patients  are  not,  in 
fact,  there  for  legitimate  psychiatric  purposes. 
I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  respect  the  sense  of  urgency  from 
which  The  Homes  for  Special  Care  Act 
flowed.  I  respect  the  incredibly  difficult  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  director  of  the 
tuberculosis  division  works.  I  have  a  feeling 
—the  hon.  Minister  can  prove  me  wrong— that 
this  one  man  worked  alone  for  a  large  part  of 
the  time  in  setting  up  homes  for  special  care. 
Homes  which  should  involve  some  12,000  to 
13,000  placements  were  handled  by  this  one 
earnest,  indefatigable,  forlorn  figure,  who,  for 
several  months,  tried  to  establish  it  on  his 
own.  If  you  want  to  have  a  viable  Homes  for 
Special  Care  Act,  then  establish  it  as  a  separ- 
ate branch  in  this  department;  do  not  tuck  it 
in  imder  the  main  estimates  but  bring  it  under 
the  mental  health  branch.  Give  it  an  ex- 
clusive place  of  its  own  and  do  a  job.  I  trust 
that  we  will  see  something  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  leave  this 
branch  at  the  moment,  having  reiterated 
some  of  the  themes,  but  I  am  going,  before  I 
take  my  seat,  to  make  two  observations  be- 
cause they  will  lead  to  other  areas  of  this 
branch  which  I  hope  will  be  discussed  this 
afternoon. 

First,  in  almost  every  Ontario  hospital  I 
visited,  Mr.  Chairman,  close  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  patients  at  the  outpatient  clinic  were 
under  the  age  of  16.  In  fact,  I  think  I  have 
the  statistics  in  the  community  mental  health 
branch  in  front  of  me.  I  shall  take  a  moment 
to  read  them  into  the  record.  The  total 
patients  treated  in  1063-64,  17  and  over, 
11,500;  16  and  under,  7,100.  But  I  notice  that 
as  of  December  1963  the  active  cases  had  a 
considerable  majority  of  "under-16s."  In 
other  words,  our  outpatient  clinics  of  Ontario 
hospitals  are  now  being  asked  to  provide 
(liild  and  adolescent  care. 

Even  more  frightening,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
place  like  Ontario  hospital,  Hamilton,  15  to 
20  young  adolescents,  young  teenagers,  roam 
the  wards  of  that  adult  mental  hospital  for 
lark  of  any  community  services  for  disturbed 
children  and  adolescents. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  area  of  dis- 
tiuhed  children  and  the  lack  of  facihties  is 
something  which  we  can  come  to  later  today 
when  we  pass  through  the  general  mental 
health  pattern.  But  it  is  a  very  critical  area, 
and  it  was  demonstrated  again  by  merely 
analyzing  the  trend  which  prevails. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  before  I 
sit   down    is   that    I   want   to   hear   what   the 


hon.  Minister  says  in  response  to  suggestions 
that  the  mathematics  in  this  mental  care  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  report  are  wrong.  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  that  I  might  have 
been  wrong,  but  I  would  like  to  know  where. 
I  suggested  in  this  House  that  this  report 
shows,  if  you  compute  proper  calculations, 
that  we  will  be  1,000  psychiatric  treatment 
beds  short  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  1970- 
1971. 

I  want  to  know  what  the  answer  is  to 
that.  I  dwelt  on  it  at  some  length;  I  want 
to  know  how  we  begin  to  justify  these 
specious  reports  that  have  come  out  ever 
since  tliey  dropped  the  hon.  Minister  into 
hot  water  last  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  continue 
to  be  disappointed  in  this  department.  I 
offered  to  the  hon.  Minister,  on  the  basis  of 
considerable  thought,  without  suggesting  that 
it  contains  the  wisdom  of  Confucius,  an 
analysis  of  the  mental  health  pattern  and 
some  of  the  more  aggravated  features  of 
that  pattern.  We  received  this  morning  a 
very  dubious  confrontation  of  some  of  the 
points  made.  It  is  such  a  desperately  critical 
area  that  I  do  not  tliink  that  the  hon.  Minister 
can  be  allowed  off  lightly.  We  must  continue 
to  press  for  some  of  the  more  specific 
answers  and  some  of  the  more  specific 
questions.  As  this  debate  on  this  branch 
evolves,  that  is  what  we  in  this  party  shall 
do,  because  the  state  of  mental  health  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  critical,  unco-ordinated, 
uneconomic  and  profoundly  disorganized. 
Above  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  it  is 
heading  in  the  wrong  direction— away  from 
the  community,  into  the  hospital;  away  from 
prevention,  into  illness.  I  cannot  repeat  that 
often  enough  and  the  hon.  Minister  must 
surely  give  us  some  basis  for  his  judgment 
and  his  feeling. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
particular  matter  to  which  we  did  not  receive 
an  answer  from  the  hon.  Minister.  I  know 
it  is  a  matter  which  he  said  he  did  not  want 
to  have  brought  up.  That  is  the  matter  of 
Fred  Fawcett.  It  is  not  a  question  so  much 
of  the  individual  in  this  case,  but  it  is  the 
circumstances  around  the  man  himself. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  I  was  making  my  remarks  I  said  that 
I  did  not  doubt  the  ability  of  the  psychi- 
atrists who  have  been  working  for  the 
government,  but  it  most  certainly  puts  the 
psychiatrist  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
government  in  a  most  unenviable  situation 
when  he  must  make  a  decision  which 
certainly  would  be  questioned  by  the  general 
public. 
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I  think  what  we  need  in  this  province,  and 
I  regret  very  much  that  the  hon.  Minister 
did  not  tell  us  in  his  answers  to  some  of 
the  remarks  made  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
is  to  provide  for  a  system  whereby  an  indivi- 
dual who  is  incarcerated  in  one  of  our  mental 
institutions,  or  that  individual's  family  or  his 
lawyer,  has  some  privilege  as  of  right  to 
appeal  to  a  board  that  is  not  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  government. 

I  have  said  in  this  House  that  the  govern- 
ment has  a  first  responsibility  to  the  public 
to  protect  us  from  such  individuals  who  may 
be  a  threat  to  the  general  public,  but  we 
also,  as  a  government,  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  inmates  in  the  mental  institutions,  to 
be  certain  that  they  are  not  kept  there 
against  their  wish  and  also  that  the  public 
knows  that  no  individual  is  being  kept  against 
his  wish. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  said,  "Who  is  to 
question  the  courts?"  He  obviously  questions 
the  courts  because  despite  the  fact  that  the 

i         ruling  was  made  that  he  was  insane,  he  was 

I  eventually  released  on  the  say-so  of  Dr. 
Boyd.  It  puts  Dr.  Boyd  in  a  rather  odd 
position  that  despite  the  fact  of  what  the 
court  has  said,  despite  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  would  not 
move  in  this  situation,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
set  up   a   committee  to   examine  this  whole 

i         situation,  Dr.  Boyd,  on  his  own,  released  Mr. 

^         Fawcett. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  glossing  over  of 
this  problem  by  the  hon.  Minister  is  at  all 
satisfactory.  I  think  he  has  a  responsibility 
to  this  House  to  tell  (a)  how  it  is  that  Fred 
Fawcett  was  eventually  released,  despite  all 
the  contrary  opinions  of  our  courts,  and  (b) 
what  steps  the  hon.  Minister  will  take  to  see 
to  it  that  this  situation  does  not  happen 
again,  or  even  gives  the  appearance  that  an 
individual  is  being  wrongly  held. 

Again,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
what  we  need  in  this  province  is  a  committee 
of,  let  us  say,  a  psychiatrist,  a  lawyer  and  a 
layman,  who  are  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
government,  so  that  it  takes  the  problem  and 
the  responsibility  and  the  unenviable  situ- 
ation away  from  the  psychiatrist  who  is  in 
the  employ  of  the  Ontario  government. 
Certainly  our  psychiatrists  are  overwhelmed 
with  work  as  it  is,  without  putting  on  them 
this  responsibility  which  is  certainly  open  to 
public  scrutiny  at  all  times.  I  hope  before 
we  are  finished  with  the  discussions  on 
mental  health  estimates  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister will  give  us  some  answer  and  not  gloss 
over  the  situation. 


Again  I  say,  we  do  not  want  to  embarrass 
Fred  Fawcett  any  more,  for  heaven  only 
knows  the  man  has  had  all  kinds  of  publicity 
and  if  his  unfortunate  circumstances  have 
done  anything,  they  have  focused  the  public 
attention  on  the  great  danger  there  is  of  an 
individual  being  improperly  held.  I  do  not 
think  at  all  that  our  doctors  in  our  institutions 
try  to  hold  people  improperly;  I  think  they 
can  make  mistakes  and  I  think  that  the 
pressure  of  work  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  cover  these  situations  as  they 
should  be  covered.  But  the  case  of  Fred 
Fawcett  leaves  an  awful  lot  of  unanswered 
questions  and  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  this  House  and  to  the  public  of 
Ontario  to  see  that  they  are  answered. 

One  other  thing  that  has  been  emphasized 
in  this  House  time  and  time  again— it  was 
brought  up  in  this  particular  debate,  as  well 
—and  to  which  the  hon.  Minister  still  does 
not  give  an  answer  is  the  question  of  staff. 
He  gave  us  a  quotation  this  morning  that 
the  morale  was  fine  among  the  people  in  our 
hospitals  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Trotter:  You  said  earlier  that  the 
morale— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  told  you  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  reason  for  poor  morale,  but  I 
did  not  say  the  morale  was  fine. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  glad,  then,  that  you 
realize  that  the  morale  is  not  fine,  because 
you  did  not  give  us  any  answers  as  to  what 
you  are  going  to  do.  On  many  occasions 
members  of  this  House  are  accused  of  under- 
mining morale,  and  yet  we  even  have  quotes 
from  Dr.  Christie  in  the  newspapers,  showing 
the  morale  of  the  people  is  hurt  by  the  very 
fact  that  the  welfare  rates  are  boosted.  We 
find  that  the  attendants  who  have  less  than 
two  years'  experience  are  making  less  than 
what  a  family  man  on  welfare  would  receive. 
Surely  the  hon.  Minister  should  have  some 
answer  to  this  problem. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  all  the  figures 
again— that  a  married  man  on  welfare  with  a 
family  receives  $3,600  and  the  attendants 
start  at  $3,120,  and  so  on  down  the  scale. 
But  certainly  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  respon- 
siblity  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  and  women 
who  work  in  his  hospitals  here  are  receiving 
a  proper  pay.  You  are  not  going  to  get 
properly  trained  people,  unless  you  give  them 
a  decent  wage.  Isn't  getting  properly  trained 
people  a  good  way  to  take  so  much  of  the 
pressure  off  the  psychiatrists  in  our  Ontario 
hospitals? 
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Let  us  face  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  the 
patients  in  our  Ontario  mental  hospitals  are 
there  more  for  chronic  care  than  they  are 
for  j^etting  psychiatric  treatment.  Some  of 
them  have  been  there  for  so  long,  because 
of  the  policies  and  the  attitudes  in  the  past, 
that  tlieir  mental  condition  has  so  far 
deteriorated,  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  bring  a  good  many  of  our  patients 
in  our  hospitals  back  into  normal  life.  But 
they  require  decent  care  and  it  is  asking  the 
psychiatrists  to  do  too  much  simply  to  look 
after  these  people  when  they  know  there 
will  be  very  little  response.  That  is  why  I 
think  that  of  the  1,247  patients  at  999  Queen, 
only  slightly  more  than  half  are  receiving 
actixe  treatment.  But  what  about  the  other 
half?  Certainly,  with  properly  trained  help, 
our  psychiatrists  could  receive  a  great  deal 
of   help. 

We  have  had  no  suggestions  from  the  hon. 
Minister  about  what  efforts  are  being  made 
to  improve  the  manpower  situation  in  our 
hospitals,  what  efforts  are  being  made  for 
recruiting  for  training,  and  what  efforts  are 
bein'4  made  for  raising  the  salaries  to  bring 
them  up  to  a  decent  standard,  so  that  you 
will  have  people  who  will  take  an  interest  in 
this.  Some  of  the  doctors  in  our  mental  hos- 
pitals have  spoken  on  this  matter  regarding 
pay.  For  example.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bryce,  who  is 
at  the  London  Hospital  had  written  an  article 
in  the  London  Free  Press  entitled:  "Mental 
Patients  Treated  as  Second-Class  Sick."  How 
often  we  have  used  that  expression  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard 
to  those  who  are  mentally  ill,  being  treated 
as  second-class  people.  Dr.  Bryce  said  this 
regarding  pay: 

Money  alone  is  not  the  answer.  Dedica- 
tion is  needed,  but  there  are  so  very  few 
who  can  be  dedicated  on  $3,000  per  year 
when  they  can  be  equally  dedicated  to 
sometliing  else  on  $6,000  a  year. 

These  men  see  this  problem  day  to  day.  The 
present  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  had 
ample  opportunity,  over  the  years  he  has 
been  Minister  of  Health— since  1959— to 
bring  about  a  considerable  change  in  the  wage 
scale  of  tlie  attendants  in  our  hospitals.  He 
ran  talk  all  he  likes  about  the  civil  service 
rates  of  pay,  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  him 
to  bring  this  problem  to  the  hon.  Treasurer 
of  this  province  (Mr.  Allan)  and  to  the 
Treasury  board  to  see  to  it  that  the  pay  scale 
in  our  mental  hospitals  has  to  be  raised. 

Dr.  Bryce  has  said  the  crying  need  is  for 
staff,  and  this  because  mental  illness  repre- 
sents a  retreat  from  reality  into  a  world  of 
fantasy.    The    patient    runs    away    from    his 


world  of  fear  and  only  people  can  coax 
them  out  of  their  well-defended  island  of 
retreat,  sometimes  on  a  one-to-one  basis  only. 
I  might  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
to  this  House,  that  the  present  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  is  retreating  on  an  island  with  re- 
gard to  this  whole  problem;  and  he  has  more 
or  less  retreated  in  the  realm  of  fantasy  in- 
stead of  coming  to  grips  with  the  tremendous 
problem  we  are  faced  with.  The  turnover  in 
staff  at  Queen  Street  is  42  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent.  And  it  is  similar  in  most  of  our  large 
Ontario  hospitals.  Obviously,  we  are  not 
taking  proper  care  of  our  patients  when  we 
have  an  attendant  looking  after  120  patients 
by  himself  on  the  niglit  shift,  30  of  them 
being  bed  patients.  It  is  obviously  an  im- 
possible task  for  a  man  to  change  the  neces- 
sary beds,  to  see  that  these  people  get  the 
care  they  need.  It  is  a  miracle,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  have  not  been  more  people 
lose  their  lives  from  fire  and  otherwise  in 
our  large  institutions  because  of  the  poor 
staffing  that  we  have. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  in  his  remarks  this 
morning  that  there  is  bound  to  be  suicide  and 
various  accidents  take  place  in  these  large 
hospitals.  I  do  not  doubt  that  for  a  moment. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  these  personal  disasters 
could  in  many  respects  be  avoided  if  we  had 
the  proper  administration,  and  if  we  had  the 
proper  care.  It  seems,  time  and  time  again, 
that  the  only  time  these  problems  of  the 
crowding  of  our  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill 
and  for  retarded  children  are  brought  to 
public  attention  is  when  some  child  has  died, 
or  some  patient  in  our  mental  hospital  has 
died  through  an  accident  that  could  be 
avoided,  or  through  suicide. 

Again,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  head 
of  the  Canadian  mental  health  association 
that  we,  in  a  large  area  like  Toronto,  do  not 
have  a  24-hour  service  as  they  do  in  some 
areas  in  Europe  or  in  Vancouver,  where 
people  who  are  mentally  ill,  who  are 
tlireatening  suicide,  can  go.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  clinics  seem  to  close  down 
around  5  o'clock.  What  we  need  in  this  city, 
and  in  other  cities  throughout  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  in  other  municipalities,  be 
they  the  size  of  a  city  or  not,  are  more  of 
these  centres,  where  someone  can  go  who  is 
threatening  suicide. 

Now  we  know  that  this  works,  because 
even  over  the  telephone— the  Salvation  Army 
has  established  a  telephone  clinic,  it  might 
be  called— where  if  one  knows  of  them,  they 
can  call  and  talk  to  the  member  of  tlie 
Salvation  Army,  who  in  many  cases,  manages 
to  talk  the  sick  person  out  of  committing 
suicide.    But  the  rates  of  suicide,  especially  in 
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large  urban  areas,  have  been  increasing.  In 
fact,  I  quote  from  an  article  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  of  May  3,  1965: 

Suicides    are    killing    more    people     in 

Toronto,   for   instance,   than   die   in   traffic 

accidents.  Dr.  Griffin  said. 

Dr.  Griffin,  as  most  of  us  know,  is  head  of 
the   Canadian  mental  health   association. 

In  Vancouver  there  was  a  24-hour  a  day 
psychiatric  service  available,  he  said.  I 
am  still  heartily  ashamed  of  Toronto  and 
other  Ontario  centres  with  their  lack  of 
psychiatric  services.  People  in  urgent  need 
cannot  be  taken  immediately  to  a  general 
hospital  and  get  psychiatric  care,  as  they 
do  injuries  and  accidents. 

Well,  the  hon.  Minister  has  told  us  that  this 
is  going  to  improve,  and  he  accused  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  of  being  too 
young,  that  once  he  gets  a  little  older,  he 
may  perhaps  have  a  better  judgment  on  these 
things.  But  after  you  have  sat  over  here  for 
a  while  and  watched  how  slowly  the  govern- 
ment moves,  one  can  understand  a  person  of 
any  age,  being  frustrated  in  the  government's 
mincing  steps  that  it  takes  to  solve  these 
problems.  When  we  point  out  the  impor- 
tance of  having  these  clinics  that  are  needed, 
the  hon.  Minister  can  immediately  cite  some 
particular  clinic  that  is  now  in  existence.  But 
it  is  evidence,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  are 
not  nearly  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem 
as  that  problem  requires. 

For  example,  they  had  a  very  successful 
clinic  in  Cobourg.  It  was  one  of  the  out- 
patient services  developed  in  this  province 
that  was  of  great  service.  I  think  that  the 
clinic  that  was  set  up  in  Cobourg  helped 
over  2,000  people,  and  yet  once  the  doctor 
in  charge  of  that  clinic,  Dr.  Cormack,  left, 
the  clinic  closed  down.  And  despite  pleas  to 
the  hon.  Minister  and  the  various  excuses  that 
have  been  given,  nothing  has  been  done. 

This  was  a  tragic  situation  in  a  place  the 
size  of  Cobourg.  And  it  comes  essentially 
from  the  lack  of  organization  in  Queen's 
Park,  a  lack  of  drive  and  a  lack  of  initiative. 
So  the  hon.  Minister  can  complain  all  he  likes 
about  some  of  the  hon.  members  being  too 
young  and  not  seeing  the  problem  as  a  whole. 


Probably  they  have  brought  a  fresh  approach 
to  this  problem,  and  can  see  the  tragic  situa- 
tion that  is  developing  here  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  because  we  do  not  take  the  action 
that  has  been  required,  be  it  in  retaining 
psychiatrists,  whether  through  bursaries; 
through  education;  and  even  in  the  area  of 
getting  assistance  through  staff.  That  could 
be  solved  if  the  hon.  Minister  had  the  will 
and  had  the  effort  to  do  something. 

Now,  I  want  to  emphasize  a  bit  more  on 
this  vote  the  need  for  community  mental 
health  centres.  I  quoted  earlier  what  the 
superintendents  of  the  Kingston  Ontario  hos- 
pital had  said  about  our  lack  of  after-care 
services,  the  fact  that  instead  of  having  a  re- 
admission  rate  of  15  per  cent  of  those  patients 
who  are  discharged,  we  are  having  an  in- 
creasing readmission  rate  now  moving  from 
35  to  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
about  50  per  cent  of  our  people  who  are 
discharged  are  returned.  It  is  strictly  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  our  social  services,  through 
our  health  department,  through  our  lack  of 
after-care  and  because  of  our  poor  com- 
munity mental  health  centres. 

We  know,  as  the  hon.  Minister  admits,  and 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
has  gone  into  in  some  detail,  that  our  com- 
munity mental  health  centres  should  be  part 
of  the  commimity.  It  should  be  an  integrated 
unit  where  the  patient  can  go  at  any  time— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  May 
I  interrupt?  We  will  resume  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  lunch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  progress  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

It  being  12.40  of  the  clock,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  may  revert  to  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment which  perhaps  will  not  be  considered 
contentious.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  98 
years  of  this  Legislature,  there  are  probably 
many  more  occasions  when  contentious  mat- 
ters have  been  discussed  than  when  we  have 
been  in  agreement  or  common  accord,  but  I 
think  there  are  some  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  Legislature  on  which  we  do 
agree. 

Today,  June  15,  is  tlie  day  on  which  we 
might  think  back  and  remember  Magna  Carta 
because  it  was  750  years  ago  today  that  the 
final  arrangements  were  made  to  complete 
what  might  be  termed  one  of  the  more 
memorable  encounters  during  the  history  of 
man.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there 
took  place  something  that  has  had  very  great 
efi^ect  through  the  subsequent  years.  If  we  look 
back  at  the  history  of  that  time,  it  was  on 
May  24,  1215,  that  the  barons  entered  the 
gates  of  London.  They  were  joined  there  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  by  name,  and  members  of  the  clergy,  the 
mayor  of  London,  other  people  in  public  life, 
and  community  leaders,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  charter  from  the  king— 
a  king  who  was  considered  by  his  people  to 
be  a  lawless  king,  and  a  king  who  considered 
himself  really  to  be  above  the  law. 

It  was  in  this  confrontation  that  he  found 
that  he  had  to  grant  a  charter  against  his 
will,  confirming  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  It  is  750  years  ago  today  that  King 
John  afiixed  the  great  seal  of  England  to 
Magna  Carta,  and  in  so  doing  he  bowed  him- 
self to  the  rule  of  law,  making  the  rule  of 
law  binding  on  himself  no  less  than  it  was 
binding  on  his  subjects. 

When  we  think  about  it  and  examine  the 
history,  Magna  Carta  did  not,  in  fact,  pro- 
duce any  new  principle,  any  new  concept  of 
liberty,  but  what  it  did  was  to  crystallize,  to 
bring  into  one  piece  of  paper  and  back  to 
hfe,  and  to  confirm  some  very  ancient  liberties 
that  had  been  eroded  away  over  a  period 
of  time.  It  was  a  practical  means  to  redress 


grievances  arising  from  encroachments  upon 
these  very  ancient  liberties. 

Through  the  years.  Magna  Carta  as  a  docu- 
ment has  become  a  shield  or  a  buckler,  if 
you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  behind  which 
constitutional  liberty  has  been  able  to  take 
cover.  Magna  Carta  established  a  principle 
which  has  been  elaborated  upon  by  many 
succeeding  generations  and,  of  course,  the 
principle  is  simply  that  in  a  free  society  men 
are  ruled  by  law  and  are  not  ruled  by  other 
men. 

If  we  look  at  two  of  the  63  clauses  in  the 
charter,  there  are  two  that  appear  to  me, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  most  important,  and  I 
might  just  make  comment  on  these.  The  39th 
clause  reads: 

No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  impris- 
oned, exiled  or  in  any  way  destroyed  except 
by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land. 

And  the  40th  clause  is : 

To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we 
deny  or  defer  right  or  justice. 

Sir,  the  historians  who  dealt  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Magna  Carta  since  those  days,  claim 
that  these  clauses  very  clearly  contain  the 
right  of  habeus  corpus  and  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  that  these  two  great  principles  are 
set  out  in  the  two  clauses  that  I  have  read. 
Habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  effectual  security 
against  oppression  which  has  yet  been  de- 
vised by  the  wisdom  of  man.  There  is  a 
famous  British  historian  by  the  name  of 
Sir  James  MacKintosh  and  he  had  this  to  say 
about  Magna  Carta  and  its  development: 

To  have  produced  the  Magna  Carta,  to 
liave  preserved  it,  to  have  matured  it,  con- 
stitute the  immortal  claim  of  England  upon 
the  esteem  of  mankind.  Her  Bacons  and 
Shakespeares,  her  Miltons  and  Newtons, 
with  all  the  truth  which  they  revealed  and 
all  the  generous  virtue  which  they  inspired, 
are  of  inferior  value  when  compared  with 
the  subjection  of  men  and  their  rulers  to 
the  principles  of  law  and  justice  .  .  .  These 
mighty  spirits  could  not  have  been  formed 
except    under   equal    laws,    nor   roused    to 
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full  activity  without  the  influenco  of  the 
spirit  which  the  Magna  Carta  breathed 
()\cr   their   h)refathers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  well  aware  that  every- 
thing was  not  s{>ttled,  of  eourse,  at  Runny- 
nietle  on  that  June  15,  750  years  ago.  I  think 
from  our  txperienees  in  this  ehaniher  we 
know  that  nothing  really  is  ever  finally  and 
eonipletcK  settled.  But  the  principles  of  this 
charter  and  aet  were  subsequently  challenged 
by  the  man  who  signed  it,  by  the  king  him- 
self, by  his  suec(\ssors,  and  perhaps  we  will 
have  other  occasions.  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
once  said  that  whenever  the  state,  swollen 
with  its  own  authority,  lias  run  roughshod 
oNcr  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it 
is  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Magna  Carta  that 
appeal  has  again  and  again  been  made,  and 
never,   as   yet,    without   success. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  quite  signi- 
ficant that  on  this  750th  anniversary  of  the 
charier,  through  the  action  of  this  Legislature, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  jmists  that  we  hav(^ 
in  this  province,  and  indeed  in  Canada,  is 
in  the  midst  of  an  exhaustive  imjuiry,  and  it 
might  be  fitting  if  I  were  just  to  read  his 
terms  of  reference  so  that  we  may  recall  what 
he  is  doing.  One  of  them  is,  of  course,  the 
relationship  between  the  .state  and  the  power 
of  encroachment  which  may  be  contained  in 
existing  legislation  and  which  may  be  sought 
in  future  legislation,  and  second,  the  means 
necessary  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
guarantees  of  civil  liberties  which  are  in- 
herent in  our  citizenship  and  in  the  great 
tradition  from  which  it  has  evolved.  Basic  to 
this  tradition  is  Magna  Carta. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us 
knows,  when  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  will  com- 
I)lete  his  inquiry,  but  I  think  we  are  all  at 
one  with  him  in  his  desire— and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  him— to  do  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive task  so  that  when  liis  report  does 
(ome  here  it  will,  I  would  hope,  constitute  a 
very  important  milestone,  not  so  much  in  the 
development  perhaps  of  these  rights,  but  as 
.Magna  Carta  did,  in  a  preservation  of  the 
rights  that  at  present  exi.st.  That  is  why  I  am 
liapp\  to  mark  this  750th  birthday  in  this 
Ifous..   today. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  stood  up  to  speak  and  suggested  to 
us  that  he  wanted  to  speak  about  a  subject 
whith  he  felt  would  not  be  as  contentious 
as  other  subjects  which  we  have  had  in  the 
House,  one  of  my  hon.  (olleagues  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "H.tlcr  ualch  this  and  decide 
whether  we  are  for  or  against  it."  He  then 
went  on   to  ( larif>    that    he   was   speaking  of 


the  Magna  Carta  and,  of  course,  sir,  all  free 
men  recogni/e  the  fundamental  principles 
which  this  charter  has  enunciated. 

Jiut  we  also  recognize  that  it  was  not  an 
<>;isily  won  battle.  It  was  among  the  barons 
and  the  people  and  tlie  king.  There  were 
men  with  an  inspiration  in  their  hearts  that 
they  wanted  to  see  a  clearly  stated  law,  and 
they  were  determined  that  there  would  be 
an  ecpiality  for  men.  It  was  a  hard,  tough 
struggle  as  we  all  recognize  to  get  this  plat- 
form from  which  they  could  move  on  to  other 
developments  of  political  and  economic 
freedom. 

I  think,  sir,  as  we  recognize  this  day  and 
look  back  on  this  charter  which  took  place  750 
years  ago,  we  must  also  recognize  that  we  can 
never  rest  on  our  oars,  that  we  always  have 
to  be  examining  the  freedoms  which  were 
won  for  us,  and  seeing  that  there  is  not  a 
corrosion  of  these  freedoms.  Really,  (m  this 
day,  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  given 
emphasis  to  Magna  Carta  as  crystallizing  the 
ancient  freedoms  of  our  society,  I  think  we 
also  should  be  thinking  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  by  eternal  vigilance  on  all  our  parts  that 
these  freedoms  will  be  maintained,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  constant  examination  of  modern 
civilization  and  modern  government,  and  of 
the  encroachments  that  can  so  easily  take 
place  on  the  life  of  the  individual— if  we  have 
the  same  inspiration  to  be  constantly  alert  to 
defend  the  rights  of  all  free  men— that  then 
indccnl  the  work  that  was  laid  750  years 
ago  will  have  the  result  which  those  men 
had  wanted. 

I  feel  that  in  this  House,  in  giving  recog- 
nition to  this  day,  and  to  the  crystallizing  of 
our  ancient  rights,  this  is  giving  us  a  new 
energy  and  a  new  aspiration  to  move  ahead 
in  the  constant  guarding  of  these  ancient 
rights. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  occasion  like  this  almost  invites 
one  to  reflect  for  an  hour,  or  to  speak  but 
briefl)'.  I  assure  you  I  will  do  the  latter.  But 
I  think  it  is  interesting,  wliile  acknowledging 
that  Magna  Carta  is  one  of  the  cornerstones 
upon  which  our  freedoms  and  liberties  have 
been  built,  to  tear  aside  many  of  the  myths 
that  have  been  built  about  what  happened  on 
that  green  at  Runnymede  750  years  ago. 

If  I  may  pick  up,  for  example,  on  a  couple 
of  conunents  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition has  made,  about  men  who  came  with  a 
gr(\it  spirit  of  liberty  in  their  hearts  .seeking 
it  for  others,  and  that  we  today  are  fulfilling 
what  they  were  attempting  to  do  at  Runny- 
mede, I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  simply  was 
not  the  case  at  all.  What  happened  at  Runny- 
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mede  was  that  you  had  a  group  of  barons 
who,  in  the  modem  phraseology,  which  Mark 
Harrison  captured  in  a  Toronto  Daily  Star 
story  yesterday,  were  after  a  union  shop. 
What  happened  at  Runnymede  was  that  a 
group  of  barons  had  found  themselves  victim- 
ized by  a  lawless  king.  They  were  not  really 
thinking  of  the  liberties  of  the  little  peasants 
scattered  around  England;  they  were  thinking 
of  protecting  their  own  self-interests. 

But  in  seeking  and  establishing  their  own 
self-interests,  they  did  it  on  the  basis  of 
principles.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  poet; 
freedom  has  broadened  "slowly  down  from 
precedent  to  precedent."  We  have  taken  those 
principles  and  we  have  fought  for  their 
broader  realization  down  through  the  years. 
Indeed,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  correct. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  Mr.  Justice  McRuer 
today  is  really  examining,  once  again,  a 
broader  application  of  those  principles  in 
terms  of  the  problems  that  the  individual  faces 
today  in  relationship  to  his  society. 

But  let  us  not  get  too  idealistic  and  romantic 
about  the  freedom-inspired  barons  who 
gathered  at  Runnymede.  In  Mark  Harrison's 
terms,  they  were  seeking  to  build  a  union 
shop.  Well,  all  union  shops  are  built  on  prin- 
ciples, and  if  you  can  broaden  those  principles 
so  that  the  same  protection  of  rights  is  ex- 
tended to  everybody,  then  we  have  the 
genuine  freedom  that  we  seek.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  in  this  Legislature  want  to  do  just 
that. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  56th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply.  Mr.  N.  Whitney  in 
the   chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH 

(continued) 

On  vote  713: 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  adjourned  for  lunch,  I  was  making 
a  few  remarks  on  community  mental  health 
centres.  This  is  something  that  has  been 
sadly  neglected  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
province  of  Ontario;  something  which  we 
have  failed  to  learn  from  has  been  done  in 
other  jurisdictions  such  as  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  Fort  Logan  down  in  the  United  States, 
and  even  beginning  in  Saskatchewan,  in 
Yorkton.  That  is  the  importance  of  devel- 
oping the  community  centre,  not  only  in  that 
it  saves  us  money,  but  that  in  the  long  run 
it  helps  the  patient. 

For  example,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  they 
have  a  400-bed  centre.    By  a  centre  I  mean 


it  is  a  community  centre  which  is  virtually 
working  24-hours  a  day.  The  patient  does 
not  have  to  live  in.  TJie  patient  can  go 
voluntarily.  They  are  well  supplied  with 
personnel  and  the  emphasis  is  not  on  bed 
space,  but  on  personnel.  It  is  something 
that  we  here  could  very  easily  follow. 

They  have  in  Denver  this  400-bed  space 
and  it  cares  for  as  many  people,  through 
their  system  of  day  care,  as  would  take  a 
4,000-bed  hospital  under  the  system  that  we 
have  used  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  is  staffed  with  the  number  of  people 
required  to  take  care  of  a  4,000-bed  hospital, 
but  the  emphasis  is  on  the  individual  patient, 
not  on  the  bed  space.  Admittedly,  it  costs 
there  approximately  what  would  be  in  bed 
space,  $28.  We  have  got  to  face  the  fact 
that  if  we  are  going  to  treat  this  problem  of 
mental  health  with  any  vigour  and  energy,  it 
is  going  to  cost  us  more  than  the  $8  that 
we  are  spending  today. 

But  when  we  look  at  it  even  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  know  that  we  could  reduce  our  readmis- 
sions  to  15  per  cent,  and  instead  we  are 
hovering  around  the  50  per  cent  readmission 
mark,  we  can  see  that  in  the  long  run  we 
are  going  to  save  money.  In  the  systems  that 
have  been  developed  in  some  of  the  states  of 
the  United  States,  they  find  that  a  maximum 
time  for  a  patient  is  often  90  days  but  in 
order  to  be  able  to  effect  any  semblance  of 
a  cure  in  that  time  they  have  to  catch  the 
mental  disturbance  or  the  nervous  disturb- 
ance at  an  early  age,  therefore  their  system 
of  detection  in  making  their  comunity  centres 
open  to  tlie  public  is  most  important.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  in 
summing  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
( Mr.  Dymond ) ,  in  giving  some  answers  to  the 
remarks,  did  not  deal  with  that  eyesore,  999 
Queen  Street.  We  keep  coming  back  to  that 
because  it  is  a  symbol  in  this  area  of  all 
the  things  that  should  not  be  done.  True, 
personnel  is  the  most  important  thing.  It  is 
the  attitude  that  the  people  have,  but  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  get  personnel  or  to 
develop  an  attitude  in  a  building  that  is 
so  outmoded.  Whether  it  was  crowded  or 
not,  it  is  still  archaic  and  outdated.  But 
when  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  even 
on  a  relatively  conservative  estimate  it  has 
400  patients  more  than  it  should  have,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  have  a  very  serious  situation. 
That  situation  at  999  Queen  will  only  be 
met  in  a  number  of  ways:  by  improving  the 
system  where  you  can  discharge  your  patients 
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and  have  a  better  after-care  system;  having 
chronic  hospitals  for  those  who  are  really 
more  or  less  physically  ill  or  beyond  a  cure; 
the  halfway  houses  needed  for  those  that 
still  need  super\ision,  but  who  possibly  could 
j;et  out  and  work  during  the  day;  and  again, 
as  part  of  the  after-care  system,  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centres. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  have  some  programme  that  could  start  in 
the  immediate  future  and  I  hope  at  the  next 
sitting  of  this  House,  that  they  make 
arrangements  that  some  place  like  999  Queen 
Street  is  demolished.  Because  it  is  in  a 
central  area,  you  could  build  in  its  stead, 
probably  using  the  front  wing  that  was  btiilt 
there,  a  community  centre.  It  is  in  an  area 
which  is  easy  to  reach  here  in  a  large  urban 
area  and  could  serve  a  first-class  cause,  that 
of  doing  something  about  mental  illness. 

As  long  as  you  leave  a  building  such  as 
that  standing  you  are  always  going  to  be 
faced  with  the  eyesore  which  I  say  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  province  of  Ontario.  That  is 
one  thing  I  would  suggest  as  an  immediate 
programme.  Then  in  order  to  place  the  other 
patients  who  obviously  are  going  to  have  to 
be  moved  to  different  types  of  hospitals,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  build  more  mental 
hospitals  in  this  area  and  in  other  large 
urban  centres. 

If  we  would  take  an  analysis,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  how  the  rural  areas  are  served  in 
this  province,  we  will  realize  that  they  are 
sadly  lacking  in  mental  health  care. 

I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  psychi- 
atric wings  in  the  general  hospitals  are  a 
good  thing,  but  as  I  emphasized  earlier,  the 
general  hospitals  take  only  the  short-care 
patients.  Any  patient  going  to  require  care 
over  any  length  of  time— and  there  will  be 
many  of  that  type  of  patient— is  going  to 
reqtiire  the  large  Ontario  hospital.  When  I 
say  large,  I  hope  that  the  new  hospitals  that 
arc  built  will  take  care  of  no  more  than  300 
patients. 

In  many  ways,  this  is  old  theory  to  tlic 
lion.  Minister  of  Health.  But  the  shame  of 
it  is  that  very  little  or  nothing  along  this 
line  has  been  done.  I  know  that  the  hon. 
Minister  earlier  today  cited  the  various  hos- 
pitals that  liad  been  btiilt,  but  it  has  been 
very  slow  and  tedious.  They  scarcely  take 
care  of  the  backlog  and  they  most  certainly 
do  not  take  care  of  the  growing  population 
that  wc  have.  We  would  not  have  the 
London  hospital  so  crowded,  or  Woodstock, 
or  999  Queen,  or  Whitby,  if  we  had  a  proper 
system  of  outpatient  care,  after-care  or 
Ontario  hospitals  that  are  of  a  decent  size.    If 


the  hon.  Minister  would  plan  to  do  away 
with,  as  he  has  begun  in  London,  a  hospital 
kSucIi  as  999  Queen,  it  would  be  a  long  step 
forward. 

The  hon.  Minister  hardly  touched  on  999 
Queen,  and  anything  that  he  did  try  to 
answer  was  nothing  but  a  lame  excuse  for 
a  scandalous  situation  that  is  existing  here 
in  this  area. 

Another  matter  affecting  a  large  urban  area 
like  Toronto,  when  we  try  to  press  the  theory 
that  patients  should  be  close  to  the  com- 
munity and  close  to  their  families,  we  find 
that  many  of  the  patients  in  Whitby  are  from 
this  area,  which  is  certainly  not  part  of  their 
home  area.  And  if  you  checked  where  some 
of  the  patients  in  Whitby  or  999  Queen  come 
from,  they  come  from  all  over  the  province  of 
Ontario,  which  is  completely  contrary  to  the 
modem  psychiatric  theory  that  a  patient 
should  be  close  to  his  home. 

The  very  dates  of  our  hospitals,  going  back 
to  1846  and  to  1890,  show  that  our  Victorian 
thinking  symbolizes  a  defeat  for  our  society, 
and  this  is  the  second  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  emphasize.  Still  within  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario  we  have  the 
old  Victorian  idea  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  and 
London  and  Woodstock  and  999  Queen  are 
all  symbols  of  the  type  of  thinking  that  still 
exists  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  attempts  to 
list  a  few  of  the  hospitals  that  have  been 
constructed  by  this  very  wealthy  province 
over  a  period  that  has  been  far  too  long. 

Third,  I  think  the  use  of  drugs,  Mr.  Chair- 
min,  has  shown  that  by  this  type  of  therapy 
we  can  keep  a  patient  active  in  society.  I 
know  (hat  tliere  arc  many  types  of  illness  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  drugs,  but  they  have 
gone  a  long  way  in  getting  the  patient  back 
into  society.  But  the  effect  and  the  use  of 
drugs  are  not  nearly  as  helpful  as  they  could 
be,  if  we  do  not  have  the  proper  after-care 
services.  And  wc  just  do  not  have  them  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Some  of  these  hospitals  that  have  been  de- 
\elop(>d  in  the  United  States  have  literally 
taken  the  locks  off  the  doors.  I  realize,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  this  is  the  fourth  item— we 
have  to  use  commonsense  in  taking  the  locks 
off  doors.  Those  who  are  criminally  insane 
certainly  must  be  incarcerated,  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  open  door  policy  does  succeed.  But  still 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  our  patients  in  our  mental  hospitals 
are  still  governed  by  the  so-called  locked 
door  policy,  despite  all  the  psychiatric  and 
medical  knowledge  that  is  available.    We  are 
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very  slow  to  move  in  this  direction,  and  I 
think  that  because  a  patient  has,  in  many 
cases,  been  kept  continuously  under  a  locked 
door,  when  he  is  eventually  set  free  he  sooner 
or  later,  ends  up  in  the  hospital.  We  started 
to  move  from  the  closed-door  policy  to  the 
open-door  policy,  but  what  we  have,  in 
essence,  is  a  revolving-door  policy  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  fifth  item  in  summing  up— and  I  will 
not  go  into  the  figures  again  on  this,  Mr. 
Chairman— is  the  complete  disorganization  in 
amassing  the  personnel  here  in  our  Ontario 
mental  hospital  system.  It  is  not  just  a 
question  of  getting  psychiatrists,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  trained  people.  Not  neces- 
sarily professionally  trained  people,  but 
trained  to  an  extent  that  they  can  be  of 
assistance  in  looking  after  patients.  The 
system  in  Fort  Logan  in  the  United  States 
has  shown  that  you  do  not  have  to  have  as 
many  psychiatrists  as  is  sometimes  claimed. 
If  you  have  an  understanding  staif  with  some 
knowledge,  they  can  take  a  tremendous  load 
ofl:  the  psychiatrists. 

Sixth,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  lack  in  our  hos- 
pitals—just wander  throvigh  some  of  the  larger 
mental  hospitals  in  Ontario— we  lack  segrega- 
tion. Now  I  know  there  is  some  attempt  to 
segregate  the  patients,  and  I  do  not  blame 
the  superintendents  in  charge  because  I  know 
that  they  make  an  effort.  But  because  they 
are  crammed  to  the  doors,  and  because  they 
do  not  have  the  facilities,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  segregate  those  who  need  real  psychiatric 
help  and  those  who  are  going  to  be  more  or 
less  chronic  care  patients.  It  is  the  lack  of 
proper  building  and  lack  of  proper  material. 
You  cannot  expect  a  psychiatrist  who,  in 
many  cases,  has  so  many  patients,  to  carry 
out  custodial  work  instead  of  psychiatric 
work. 

Again,  I  urge  on  the  hon.  Minister  that  we 
segregate  our  patients,  and  this  is  my  seventh 
point.  I  here  keep  emphasizing  again  and 
again  that  the  readmission  rate  here  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  instead  of  15  per  cent,  is 
a  shocking  50  per  cent.  We  have  a  long  way 
to  go,  and  I  think  it  is  because  we  still  have 
an  asylum  approach,  the  old  Victorian  asylum 
approach,  and  we  have  not  reached  out  for 
that  new  frontier  which  is  the  breaking  down 
of  the  apathy  of  the  public  and  worst  of  all, 
the  apathy  of  government. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  public  has  been  apathetic  to  the 
problem  of  the  mentally  sick.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  by  far  our  greatest  social  prob- 
lem and  greatest  health  problem  in  Canada 
and  in   Ontario,  the  people  are  just  not  in- 


terested. It  is  something  they  still  hide.  The 
hon.  Minister  at  one  time  put  out  a  very  good 
film  on  retarded  children,  "One  on  Every 
Street"  and  it  would  be  of  help  to  this 
cause  of  doing  something  for  mental  illness 
if  more  such  movies  could  be  shown.  I,  for 
one,  would  be  glad  to  see  this  House  vote 
funds  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  the 
movie,  "One  on  Every  Street"  came  out  about 
four  years  ago,  and  I  still  hear  people  say 
how  good  it  was. 

It  is  only  by  the  government  taking  some 
leadership  in  this  field  that  they  can  overcome 
the  public  apathy.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
government  itself  in  its  own  policies,  has  been 
so  mincing  in  it  steps.  As  we  return  to  what 
former  Prime  Minister  Frost  used  to  say,  "We 
do  a  little  here,  we  do  a  little  there,  and  wait 
till  next  year."  This  is  not  only  typical  of  the 
government,  but  it  is  particularly  typical  of 
this  problem  of  mental  health. 

So  again,  you  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
this  literally  new  frontier  in  the  thinking  of 
social  well-being  for  those  who  are  mentally 
ill.  We  need  an  overall  approach,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  not  only  takes  care  of  the  com- 
munity clinics,  the  day  care  and  the  night 
care  and  the  use  of  volunteers  and  this,  I 
think,  has  increased  tremendously  because  of 
the  interest  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  hospitals.  Without  exception,  they 
have  done  a  great  deal  in  this  field. 

But  one  other  item  in  this  overall  approach 
that  we  have  sadly  neglected  is  reaching  the 
disturbed  children.  We  know  how  little  facili- 
ties there  are  in  the  way  of  treating  children 
who  are  emotionally  disturbed.  And  I  would 
recommend  to  the  hon.  Minister  the  brief 
.  of  the  association  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  when  they  urge  that  there  be 
guidance  clinics  set  up  in  the  schools,  because 
a  child  may  go  to  a  clinic  within  the  school 
walls  before  he  would  want  to  go  to  a  clinic 
in  a  mental  hospital  or  even  to  a  clinic  in  a 
general  hospital  here  in  the  city.  We  know 
that  of  the  people  who  have  gone  to  the 
clinics  for  mentally  ill,  about  40  per  cent  of 
them  have  been  children  who  are  16  and 
under.  It  is  far  wiser  to  check  any  mental 
disturbance  at  a  young  age  than  wait  utitil 
the  disease  has  advanced.  We  are  then  bear- 
ing the  heavy  cost  of  trying  to  cure  someone 
seriously  ill  or  keeping  them  as  a  hopeless 
mental  patient  over  the  years. 

Now,  we  have,  of  course,  our  emotionally 
disturbed  children  in  the  extreme  cases  who 
are  retarded.  I  realize  there  is  a  large  differ- 
ence between  one  who  is  retarded  and  one 
who  is  emotionally  disturbed,  but  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  those  who  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed   can    in    many    ways    be    completely 
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cured.  But  even  for  the  retarded  children,  our 
whole  set-up  under  our  present  government 
shows— and  we  have  gone  into  this  time  and 
time  again— that  our  hospitals  are  crammed 
like  sardines  in  a  can.  Time  and  time  again 
you  hear  people  who  have  been  in  these 
hospitals  and  are  greatly  disturbed  because 
their  children  are  there.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  hon.  Minister  seems  to  completely 
avoid  even  in  his  remarks  the  problem  of 
retarded  children;  this  is  a  large  and  neglected 
field. 

It  was  interesting  to  read,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  Record  News,  a  paper  in  Smiths  Falls, 
reporting  when  tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  called  on  the  hospital  at  Smiths 
Falls,  the  Ontario  hospital  school  for  retarded 
children.   It  said  this: 

Premier  John  P.  Robarts  paid  an  un- 
scheduled 45-minute  visit  to  the  Ontario 
hospital  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  his 
first  to  the  institution  which  has  come  under 
considerable  criticism  lately  due  to  the 
reports  of  overcrowding  and  short  staffing. 
He  met  with  superintendent  Dr.  H.  F. 
Franks  and  did  not  see  any  of  the  wards 
nor  any  of  the  patients. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  report  is  correct  or  not, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister that  he  not  just  talk  to  the  superin- 
tendents who  are,  without  exception,  dedi- 
cated men.  But  if  they  went  through  the 
wards  they  would  see  the  problems  they  have 
to  deal  with.  This  is  one  of  the  major  troubles 
of  this  administration— it  is  too  distant,  they 
are  not  taking  the  interest  they  should.  I 
remember  when  I  was  through  the  Orillia 
hospital,  I  was  told  that  Dr.  Dymond  was  the 
first  Minister  in  20  years  to  go  through  the 
hospital,  so  I  give  the  hon.  Minister  credit 
for  that.  But  you  can  see  the  neglect  that  there 
has  been,  and  the  lack  of  interest.  Even  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
province  that  close  to  the  hospital,  right  inside 
the  doors,  did  not  bother  to  go  into  the  wards. 
This  is  where  the  problem  is,  and  this  is  what 
is  disturbing  to  those  people  interested  in  this 
problem  and  why  it  is  disturbing  to  the 
parents. 

When  we  are  on  a  committee  like  the 
committee  on  the  aged,  and  we  visit  some 
of  these  mental  hospitals,  a  lot  of  the  hon. 
members  do  not  want  to  go  through  some  of 
the  wards.  They  say  that  if  you  have  seen  it 
once  you  have  seen  them  all;  it  is  too  up- 
setting and  it  is  too  disturbing.  I  am  afraid  this 
is  the  attitude  the  government  has  had  over 
the  years,  and  the  attitude  the  public  has  had. 
We  have  to  face  up  to  this,  that  it  is  too  dis- 
turbing, it  is  more  or  a  less  a  matter  of  out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind. 


But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
give  leadership  in  this  very  sad,  very  urgent 
situation,  and  I  am  saddened  to  hear  the 
hon.  Minister  give  what  I  thought  were  very 
weak  answers  to  the  various  problems  that 
were  brought  to  his  attention.  On  the  matter 
of  emotionally  disturbed  children,  we— both 
parties  in  this  House— have  mentioned  on 
various  occasions  the  problem  of  Jamie.  Again, 
it  is  a  name  and  we  are  not  trying  to  publicize 
individuals,  but  they  symbolize  the  sad  lack 
of  proper  facilities  in  this  province.  And  again, 
the  hon.  Minister  has  no  answer.  It  is  like 
talking  to  a  stone  wall,  it  seems,  year  in  and 
year  out  when  these  same  matters  are  brought 
up.  And  we  see  that  little  or  nothing  in 
relationship  to  the  extent  of  the  problem  is 
being  done  by  the  government.  The  lame 
excuses  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  given  in 
his  answering  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  in  essence  this 
government  has  no  intention  whatsoever  of 
coming  to  grips  with  this  problem  of  mental 
health,  which  is  very  serious  here  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  hon.  Minister  does  not 
want  to  reply  in  toto,  maybe  we  can  put 
some  quite  specific  questions  to  him;  that 
would  make  his  lot  easier. 

If  that  is  the  case,  let  me  begin  with  the 
one  which  continues  to  perplex  me,  and 
about  which  I  am  most  exercised.  On  my 
mathematical  calculations,  I  think  that  the 
report  on  mental  care  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto underestimates  the  need  for  psychiatric 
beds  by  1,042.  Between  1970  and  1975, 
I  suspect  we  will  be  over  1,000  beds  short 
and  I  think  that  the  logic  and  rationale 
behind  the  computation  in  this  report  was 
specious  in  the  extreme.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  medical  issue  that  we  are,  in  fact, 
to  be  1,000  beds  short. 

Perhaps  I  can  just  take  a  moment  to 
review  for  the  House  what  is  involved. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  For  the  fourth 
time! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Not  in  this  instance,  my  hon. 
friend.  It  is  not  by  any  means  the  fourth 
time,  unless  the  hon.  Minister  wishes  to  reply 
before  I  set  it  out. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
I  am  not  going  to  get  up,  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  somebody  else  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  hon.  Minister  is  quite 
welcome.  I  will  subside. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  cause  to  argue  with  the  report,  and  I  find 
it  very  difiBcult  to  understand  why,  if  a  report 
does  not  agree  with  what  our  preconceived 
notions  are  or  may  be,  it  is  wrong.  The  report 
is  well  based  on  the  experience  and  statistics 
arrived  at  through  long  and  hard  experience, 
and  statistics  that  are  used  by  other  jurisdic- 
tions, as  well  as  statistics  based  on  our  own 
experience  here  in  Ontario. 

The  need  of  active  treatment  beds  has  been 
estimated  by  federal  authorities  as  1.2  per 
1,000.  TJbe  present  population  of  our  in- 
patient service  in  the  Ontario  hospitals  is 
about  2.4  per  1,000  and  it  is  agreed  that 
56  per  cent  of  2.4,  or  56  per  cent  of  those 
who  are  in  our  care  now,  actually  need 
hospital  attention.  This  would  give  us  a 
figure  of  1.3,  and  this  is  the  figure  that  the 
formula  of  the  Agnew  committee  used.  I 
repeat,  sir,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  particular  report  should  be 
of  so  much  lesser  quality  than  all  the  other 
volumes  of  this  extremely  broad  and  search- 
ing report  that  have  been  submitted  and 
have  been  quoted  frequently  in  this  House. 
My  staff  has  discussed  this  with  me,  and  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  projections  used 
as  a  basis  for  these  conclusions  are  quite 
realistic.  If  our  experience  continues  to  be 
as  it  has  been  over  the  past  few  years,  it 
might  well  be  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
beds  at  the  end  of  the  period,  rather  than 
any  shortage  whatsoever,  as  Agnew  suggests 
in  his  report. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
certainly  take  up  that  challenge,  and  deal 
with  this  a  little  more  precisely.  Let  me 
inform  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that 
the  federal  figure  is  not  anywhere  in  the 
report,  the  figure  to  which  the  hon.  Minister 
refers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  infer  that  it  was  in  the  report,  nor  did 
I  say  that  what  I  stated  came  from  the  report, 
but  I  have  access  to  other  information,  just 
as  the  hon.  member  has,  and  I  think  I  am 
at  liberty  to  use  it  when  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  By  all  means  let  the  hon. 
Minister  use  what  information  he  may,  but 
I  am  using  the  information  contained  in  this 
report,  on  which  the  projection  is  based. 
Now,  this  report  makes  three  initial  facts 
clear. 

First,  that  in  the  international  hospital 
federation  meeting  in  Europe  in  1962,  the 
ratio  per  thousand  for  mental  illness  is  two 
to  4.5  beds  per  1,000. 


Second,  in  an  American  study,  similarly 
recent,  the  ratio  for  beds  per  1,000  is  3.8. 

Third,  in  the  British  survey,  the  most 
authoritative  in  the  world  at  the  moment, 
based  as  it  was  on  a  five-year  analysis,  the 
minimum  ratio  of  beds  per  1,000  population 
was  set  at  1.8. 

This  report  itself  accepts  a  ratio  of  1.26 
on  the  very  questionable  basis  that  our  bed 
needs  are  presently  accurate,  and  that  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  change  between  now  and 
the  year  1970-71. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  bed  needs  are 
presently  not  sufficiently  adequate.  Secondly, 
what  about  what  is  happening  in  the  field 
of  mental  health  at  the  present  time?  The 
introduction  of  drug  psychotherapy  has 
opened  up  new  horizons  which  will  doubt- 
less be  exploited  by  ever-increasing  numbers 
of  people.  The  development  of  psychiatric 
wings  is  going  to  increase  the  incidence  in 
the  process  of  identification,  so  that  more 
and  more  cases  will  be  known  and  referred. 

The  stimulus  provided  by  bringing  Ontario 
hospitals  more  into  the  community  will 
improve  the  channels.  Everywhere,  in  every 
jurisdiction  in  the  world,  it  is  recognized  that 
the  1.8  figure  is  an  absolutely  minimum 
figure.  But  this  report,  for  reasons  of  its  own, 
chooses  1.26  per  1,000,  and  makes  the  quite 
incredible  argument  that  because  the  waiting 
lists  are  only  30  to  50  at  certain  hospitals 
now,  therefore  we  will  not  have  any  waiting 
lists  in  the  future,  and  we  can  accept  this 
1.26  which  presently  prevails. 

Now  what  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
based  on  the  evidence  of  this  report.  Why- 
did  they  cite  the  international  hospital  asso- 
ciation and  the  American  study  and  the 
British  study,  if  they  were  irrelevant?  On  the 
basis  of  their  report,  the  minimum  figure 
which  is  valid  is  1.8  beds  per  1,000.  If  you 
apply  1.8  beds  per  1,000  to  the  projected 
population  in  1970,  of  1,930,000  in  Metro 
Toronto,  you  come  out  with  a  need  for  3,474 
beds,  which  is  1,042  beds  in  excess  of  what 
the  report  presently  recommends. 

This  report  is  so  complicated  in  its  calcula- 
tions that  it  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend; 
but  I  have  discussed  it  with  some  people  and 
I  have  tried  to  work  it  through,  and  I  think 
that  what  I  put  before  this  House  is  vahd. 
And  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  may 
be  making  a  very  serious  miscalculation.  The 
hon.  Minister  should  not  simply  wave  it 
away.  That  is  not  sufficient. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  re- 
examine the  report.  As  to  my  questioning  of 
the  report  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
tell  the  House  frankly  and  honestly  what  I 
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feel.  I  think  that  when  the  original  report 
came  out  on  the  hospital  bed  crisis  in  Metro 
Toronto,  and  predicted  a  2,360  bed  shortage, 
the  furor  which  followed  so  embarrassed  the 
gAernment  that  each  subsequent  report  was 
nece^^arily  tempered  in  its  contents.  I  think 
that  is  true  of  this  one,  because  the  observa- 
tions it  makes  are  so  ob\iously  trite.  I  think 
it  is  also  true  of  the  report  on  private  hos- 
pitals, in  some  of  the  observations  it  makes. 
Let  me  say  that  we  will  allude  further  to  this 
report  and  its  subsequent  content  as  this 
estimate  goes  forward,  because  we  are  by  no 
means  near  the  end  of  it. 

I  respect  the  work  that  went  into  this,  but 
I  question  the  calculation,  and  I  question  the 
degree  of  confidence  with  which  judgments 
are  asserted.  Even  if  the  hon.  Minister  and 
I  have  to  come  to  an  honest  disagreement  on 
rhe  figures,  I  urge  him  to  take  into  account 
the  mathematical  contradictions  of  this  report, 
or  lie  will  find  himself  1,000  beds  short  in 
1970. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  can  only  add  that  I  will  be  guided  by  the 
h.on.  member's  suggestion  that  we  take  the 
report  into  further  consideration.  We  are,  at 
the  present  time,  persuaded  that  these  figures 
are  sound.  I  would  refute  them.  I  think 
again  my  opinion  is  equally  valid  as  the  hon. 
member's,  and  perhaps  has  a  little  more  solid 
foundation  in  fact,  that  all  jurisdictions  in 
the  world  do  not  accept  the  1.8  figure.  In- 
deed, all  jurisdictions  at  the  present  time 
involved  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill,  are  very  much  concerned  about 
this  idea  that  great  numbers  of  beds  still 
need  to  be  maintained  and  built. 

You  ask  what  is  happening  in  i^sychiatry 
toda>'?  I  make  bold  to  predict,  sir,  that  what 
is  happening  in  psychiatry  today  is  exactly 
the  thing  that  was  happening  in  tuberculosis 
ten  years  ago.  When  I  came  into  this  depart- 
ment six  years  ago,  there  were  requests  for 
additions  to  tuberculosis  hospitals,  and  that 
then  they  were  crowded  to  the  doors  and  had 
long  waiting  lists.  Almost  overnight  the 
pietiire  changed.  And  this  matter  of  treating 
thr>  mentally  disturbed,  the  psychiatric 
patients,  is  in  such  a  state  of  fluidity  today, 
th  U  J  can  foresee  the  time  when  the  present 
ratio  of  beds  will  be  quite  in  excess  of  our 
needs. 

It  is  with  this  caution  in  mind,  sir,  that 
we  are  trying  to  plan  our  future,  and  I  resist 
\ery  strongly,  and  again  I  repeat,  I  think  my 
opinion  has  some  possibility  of  being  based 
on  something  more  solid  tlian  reading  news- 
papers and  so  on,  and  magazines  and  the 
opinions  of  lay  reporters.    I  belicAe  that  we 


are  on  the  right  track,  and  that  the  provision 
for  beds  for  the  mentally  ill  is  right. 

More  and  more  people  are  being  brought 
out  with  psychiatric  illness.  More  and  more 
are  coming  forward  early.  More  and  more 
of  them  are  being  treated  successfully  in  the 
doctor's  office,  in  the  outpatient  department 
of  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  in  the  clinics 
after  they  have  been  hospitalized.  I  disagree 
most  vigorously  and  actively  with  the  hon. 
member  when  he  says  that  the  outpatient 
department  is  not  a  place  for  after-care.  Of 
course  it  is.  When  you  discharge  the  patient 
from  the  hospital,  where  do  you  tell  him  to 
come  back?  Their  own  doctor's  office  or  to 
the  outpatient  department?  If  he  knows  any- 
thing about  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  will 
know  that  is  acceptable  and  is  accepted.  It 
is  done,  and  more  and  more- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Is  it  done  in  the  Toronto 
Ontario  hospital,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dynwnd:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  floor.    Unless  there  is  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  we  will  follow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  More  and  more  this 
will  be  used,  and  more  and  more,  the  length 
of  time— and  this  is  being  probed— spent  in 
hospital  will  become  shorter  and  shorter 
and  the  same  number  of  beds  we  have  now 
will  be  capable  of  serving  our  greater  popu- 
lation. We  have  found  this  in  the  space  of 
five  or  six  years  that  it  might  be  cut  by 
three-quarters  to  what  it  was  at  one  time.  I 
forget  exactly  the  figure. 

This  is  what  we  found  in  tuberculosis, 
and  this  is  what  we  will  find,  I  am  quite  sure, 
in  mental  illness.  Those  who  are  coming 
forward  early  and  being  admitted  to  hospital 
early,  particularly  to  short-temi  active  or  in- 
tensive treatment  units,  their  average  per 
patient  stay  is  something  in  the  order  of  23 
days. 

In  our  Ontario  ho.spitals  where  the  patients 
come  to  us  when  the  illness  is  more  solidly 
established,  even  the  average  per  patient  stay 
is  under  three  months,  whereas  only  a  short 
time  ago  it  was  years  or  for  a  lifetime.  This, 
of  course,  is  causing  a  greater  turnover  in 
beds. 

Yes,  of  course,  there  are  readmissions,  but 
I  think  that  some  of  us,  and  I  think  that  some 
of  my  colleagues,  are  overly  preoccupied  with 
this  matter  of  readmission.  A  cardiologist  does 
not  care  how  often  a  patient  with  heart  failure 
is  readmitted  to  hospital.  Of  course,  if  he 
needs  hospital,  that  is  the  place  for  him  to  go. 

The  total  length  of  time  in  hospital  can 
easily  be  reduced,  even  with  frequent  read- 
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mission,  so  long  as  the  eventual  outcome  of 

the  illness  is  satisfactory. 

On  page  36  of  the  report,  the  hon.  member 

will  notice  that: 

By  1970,  alternative  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  those  approximately  709  to  925 
residents  previously  mentioned  before  in  the 
two  Ontario  hospitals  in  Metro  who  do  not 
require  active  psychiatric  care.  The  need 
for  active  treatment  psychiatric  beds  in 
Metro  by  1970  would  be  reduced  by  that 
number. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  comments  he 
made  about  the  homes  for  special  care.  He 
says  it  will  not  work.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  is  jumping  to  a  conclusion.  I  submit 
to  you,  sir,  with  greater  validity  and  with 
far  more  foundation  in  fact,  that  it  will  work, 
that  it  is  working.  The  Act  was  passed  last 
session;  the  regulations  were  not  prepared 
until  late  summer  and  then  we  found  difficulty 
in  getting  homes  of  the  standard  which  we 
believed  was  essential.  But  a  great  many 
people  in  the  province  were  willing  to  bring 
their  homes  up  to  the  standard  and  the  plan 
actually  began  operating  on  December  1. 

In  that  time,  nursing  home  cases  alone 
amounted  to  914  and  by  the  end  of  this 
month  there  will  be  more  than  1,000  cases 
out.  In  a  matter  of  five  or  six  months,  sir,  I 
maintain  that  this  is  a  fairly  solid  achieve- 
ment. I  am  quite  certain  that  this  will  work 
and  that  this  will  relieve  the  pressure  of  the 
space  in  the  hospitals,  which  can  be  used  for 
active  treatment  psychiatric  care. 

Of  course,  some  jurisdictions  did  not  like 
the  nursing  home  business  and  some  have 
had  bad  experiences  with  them,  but  that  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  not  try  it; 
that  does  not  mean  to  say  that  we  cannot  learn 
by  their  experiences  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  into 
which  they  fell. 

The  programme  of  boarding  homes  or  half- 
way houses,  or  whatever  you  v/ant  to  call 
them,  for  ambulatory  patients  is  just  in 
the  process  of  developing,  because  we  put 
emphasis  on  the  removal  at  the  first  stage 
of  those  who  are  bedridden  and  need  nursing 
care  and  who  are  demanding  a  good  deal  of 
nursing   care   in   the  hospitals. 

Now  the  other  phase  of  the  programme  will 
come  into  operation  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  it  will  work  just  as  successfully.  I  may 
advise  you,  sir,  and  through  you,  the  House, 
that  we  are  encouraging  the  support  and 
active  interest  of  the  mental  health  associa- 
tions and  other  community  groups  and  organi- 
?:atiDns  who  have  been  interested  in  this. 
i;  ,Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  said  that 
Xy,.said  littleMabout   retarded  children.   I  did 


announce  the  programme  that  we  had  pro- 
posed, arising  out  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
interdepartmental  committee  which  had  pro- 
posed to  government  a  co-ordinated  plan. 
Here  is  the  kind  of  comment  I  got  from  one 
of  the  people  who  is  one  of  the  most  active 
leaders  in  this  whole  field: 

Congratulations!  What  a  blueprint  you 
have  nailed  to  the  wall.  I  have  seen  the 
copy  of  your  speech  yesterday  and  rushed 
it  home  to  read  it  aloud  to— 

His  wife. 

When  I  had  finished  we  could  only  just 
sit  there,  bedazzled  with   delight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  couple  who  have 
been  in  this  area,  who  have  a  retarded 
child  and  who  know  from  personal  experience 
all  that  is  involved  in  this,  and  this  is  their 
reaction  to  the  government's  programme. 
This,  to  me,  sir,  is  of  far  greater  import  than 
anything  my  hon.  friend  from  Scarborough 
West  can  say  about  it. 

In  the  matter  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  again  I  have  not  said  anything 
about  that  because  I  want  to  deal  with  it  in 
its  proper  place.  He  has  used  figures  and  I 
think  the  very  fact  that  his  figures  were  so 
sweeping  and  so  broad  is  the  most  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  grave  difficulties  in  this  area. 
He  suggests  that  the  incidence  of  childhood 
schizophrenia  is  2,000  to  3,000  in  Ontario— 
I  believe  these  were  the  figures  that  he  used 
—and  on  the  basis  of  our  population  would 
be  300  to  500  per  million,  if  my  mathematics 
are  correct.  It  is  strange  that  our  figures  should 
be  so  out  of  tune  with  the  British  figures— 
for  instance,  76  per  million,  and  the  county 
of  London  with  81  per  million.  This  estimates 
a  total  number  of  schizophrenic  children  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  5,000.  Yet  here  is  a 
nation  with  ten  times  the  population  of  On- 
tario. I  think  this  is  completely  wrong,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  would  lead  the  world  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  a  province  of  schizophrenics, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  case. 

I  grant  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look 
around  me,  I  see  a  great  deal  of  evidence  of 
emotional  disturbance  that  I  would  like"  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  diagnose  and  pre- 
scribe for. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonata  (York  South):  So  do 

we!  '  I-    '),       '  ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  "but  I  can  judge 
perhaps  with  a  little  rnore  validity  than  you 
can. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis;  Well, my  bon,  friend,  I  will 
have  you  caught  for,  practising  piedicine  Av-ith- 
out  a  liGence.       :    .  ,  ; -,  , 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  the  floor,  please? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  had  it  until  you  be- 
gan to  gi\e  it  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  will  not  give  it 
away. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
suggested  a  need  of  15  to  20  beds  per 
100,000  population,  or  150  to  250  per 
million  for  the  emotionally  disturbed.  Here 
again,  sir,  all  his  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
beds  and  we  say  that  this  is  wrong,  that  the 
emphasis  must  not  be  placed  upon  beds,  but 
upon  the  proper  care.  Yet  the  British  figures 
for  the  beds  existing— I  am  using  them  because 
he  quoted  them  so  frequently— show  their 
existing  beds  are  eight  per  million  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  get  back  to  some  of  these 
individual  points;  but  just  so  that  we  do  not 
run  headlong  into  error,  as  some  of  us  are 
prone  to  do,  I  did  not  quote  British  figures 
on  bed  ratios;  I  quoted  figures  which  were 
submitted  by  the  Canadian  mental  health 
association  and  the  Canadian  psychiatric 
association  to  the  Hall  commission  meetings. 
The  figures  that  I  quoted  were  on  the  basis 
of  clinics  per  ratio  of  25,000  children  and 
numbers  of  beds  per  ratio  of  100,000 
children.  If  those  sources  are  wrong,  let  the 
hon.  Minister  say  so.  I  did  not  use  the 
British  sources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
figures  quoted  by  the  Canadian  psychiatric 
association  were  20  for  250,000  population  or 
80  for  1,000,000,  in  special  units,  plus  a 
small  number  in  pediatric  hospitals  and  hos- 
pital schools  for  the  retarded— a  possible 
total,  including  everything,  of  100  beds  per 
million  of  population. 

This  brings  me  to  the  hon.  member's  pro- 
posal that  emotionally  disturbed  children 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  Ontario  hospital 
schools.  This  is  not  the  British  opinion  either, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  is  not  the  opinion 
held  by  tho.se  knowledgeable  in  the  field. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  1962-63  United  King- 
dom report  of  the  chief  medical  officer  of 
The  Department  of  Education  and  Science. 
The  report  is  entitled  "The  Health  of  the 
School  Child,"  and  I  quote: 

While  psychotherapy  may  off"er  some 
help  to  a  few  psychotic  children,  it  would 
be  quite  unrealistic  to  .suppose  that  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  psychotherapists 


with  sufficient  time  to  treat  the  majority. 
Beyond  this,  and  nursing  care  in  an  in- 
stitution—which many  psychotic  children 
do  not  need— if  sufficient  support  was 
given  by  parents  there  is  little  that  strictly 
medical  care  can,  at  present,  offer  in  the 
way  of  therapy. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman— and  one  can  go  on 
quoting  ad  infinitum— I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  us  is  agreed  on  what  should  be 
included  in  the  total  number  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  and  what  percentage  of 
that  total  number  needs  active  treatment  and 
what  percentage  will  gradually  grow  out  of 
it  themselves  with  the  ordinary  guidance  and 
support  that  they  receive  in  the  home  and 
the  community. 

Recognizing  that  this  is  an  area  where 
there  is  need  and  in  which  many  depart- 
ments of  government  are  concerned,  we  are 
setting  up  now  an  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee to  approach  this  in  the  same  way  that 
we  did  with  mental  retardation.  It  will  be 
representative  of  The  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  Public  Welfare,  and  Reform  In- 
stitutions, and  of  The  Attorney  General's 
Department.  Out  of  its  studies  of  the  whole 
matter  in  the  collating  and  collecting  of  all 
of  the  information  and  a  new  review  of  all  of 
the  briefs  that  have  been  submitted,  we  will 
propose  to  government  and  then  to  this 
Legislature  a  co-ordinated  programme,  after 
the  same  fashion  as  we  have  proposed  to 
this  House  at  this  time  the  programme  for 
dealing  with  mentally  retarded. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this 
session,  this  party,  in  good  faith,  suggested 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  what  he  required 
was  an  interdepartmental  committee  of  pre- 
cisely those  departments.  If,  in  fact,  this 
committee  has  now  been  constituted  and  will 
meet  and  will  come  up  with  something  valu- 
able, then  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  even 
though  the  hon.  Minister  disputes  the  justi- 
fication for  its  establishment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  must  ask  the  hon.  member 
to  correct  that.  I  did  not  dispute,  in  fact 
I  have  just  finished  saying  that  the  govern- 
ment recognizes  that  this  is  an  area  of  need 
in  which  many  departments  of  government 
are  involved,  and  on  this  basis  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  decided  to  approach  it  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well  then,  let  us  not  quibble 
over  the  precise  figures  that  have  been 
quoted.  Newspaper  editorials,  learned 
articles,  professionals  in  the  field,  politicians. 
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everyone,  has  quoted  a  variety  of  figures;  but 
all  of  them  have  agreed  on  the  need.  This 
is  the  first  expression— dramatic  in  its  import 
—I  suggest,  from  the  hon.  Minister,  that  he 
is  prepared  to  invest  it  with  the  same  sense 
of  urgency.  I  must  say  to  him  that  the 
scheme  which  was  outlined  for  retarded 
children  in  his  lead-off  in  the  estimates  was 
a  hopeful  one;  if  he  can  come  back  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  in  the  very 
near  future  with  a  similar  scheme,  then  I 
think  the  work  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  the 
public,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Let  me  say  to  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I, 
too,  brought  his  lead-off  speech  home  and 
read  it  to  my  wife.  I  guess  some  of  us  do 
that.  Her  reaction  was  also  a  silent  one,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  perhaps  for  different  reasons, 
because  some  people  are  literally  paralyzed 
by  the  effrontery  of  some  of  its  contentions. 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  still 
aspects  of  the  hon.  Minister's  lead-off  and 
his  subsequent  remarks  which  require  serious 
debate. 

Let  me  take  some  of  the  points  he  has  just 
recently  made,  one  by  one,  and  let  us  go  at 
them.  I  am  not  going  to  analyze  them  mathe- 
matically—as I  said  earlier,  I  am  not  a  mathe- 
matician—whether the  1.2  versus  the  1.8 
figure  is  a  proper  one  when  estimating  the 
required  number  of  beds.  But  I  will  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do 
not  know  where  he  gets  any  figures  lower 
than  1.8.  The  British  figure  of  1.8  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  present  figure  of  3.3,  and  it  is 
a  contraction  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  developing  tremendous  areas  of  com- 
munity-centred psychiatric  treatment;  treat- 
ment at  home,  treatment  in  foster  homes,  and 
there  is  no  such  parallel  programme  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  We  in  this  province  and 
in  this  party  are  not  suggesting  an  inordinate 
number  of  beds;  we  are  suggesting  a  mini- 
mum number  of  beds  coincident  with  the 
need  and  along  with  that  a  programme  for 
community  centre  care.  That  has  not  been 
forthcoming;  it  is  pretentious  to  suggest  it 
has. 

The  hon.  Minister  talks  about  the  average 
patient's  stay  prior  to  after-care.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  average  patient's  stay,  par- 
ticularly in  the  psychiatric  wings  is  diminish- 
ing in  time.  That  will  be  an  historical  trend 
in  the  psychiatric  field;  but  I  question  his 
parallel  between  tuberculosis  and  mental 
illness.  It  reminds  me  of  an  original  and 
earlier  parallel  he  made  in  this  House  be- 
tween the  common  cold  and  emotional 
disturbance.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  just 
roughly  on  a  par  of  revelance.    He  furtiier 


says  that  in  The  Homes  for  Special  Care 
Act  we  have  managed  in  one  year  roughly  to 
place  1,000  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said 
in  six  months.  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  since  September,  1964. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  December. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fine,  six  months  the  Act 
has  been  in  operation,  and  we  have  had  a 
large  number  of  nursing  homes  licensed.  The 
hon.  Minister  can  correct  me;  we  have  had 
over  50.  I  think  that  we  broke  through  this 
area.  I  granted  him  that  earlier. 

I  point  out  to  him  that  on  his  figure  there 
are  10,000  to  12,000  people  requiring  place- 
ment and  what  I  simply  said  was  that  The 
Homes  for  Special  Care  Act  of  itself  would 
not  do  the  job.  All  the  alternative  facilities 
would  be  required.  I  then  went  further  and 
suggested  that  we  may  be  completely  off  in 
the  wrong  direction— that  nursing  homes  as 
such  are  not  the  place  for  discharged 
mentally  ill  patients,  that  experience  in  other 
jurisdictions  has  shown  the  degree  of  isola- 
tion, the  lack  of  contact  with  family,  the 
questionable  standards  that  prevail  from  time 
to  time.  Tliis  House  has  been  embroiled  and 
will  be  embroiled  in  problems  of  nursing 
homes  before  this  session  ends.  They  are 
not  inviolable,  they  are  not  perfection  and 
yet  we  want  to  shift  10,000  or  12,000  people 
to  them  under  this  one  Act  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  I  suggested  to  him,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  reassert  it,  that  there  are  other  alterna- 
tive procedures  which  may  have  to  be 
pursued. 

Since  the  hon.  Minister  raised  it,  because 
I  had  intended  to  hold  it  for  a  moment,  let 
me  come  back  to  this  question  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  perhaps  for  the  last  time 
now  that  this  interdepartmental  committee 
has  been  set  up. 

What  has  this  Minister  done  in  the 
field  of  disturbed  children  and  adolescents? 
Virtually  nothing,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have 
Thistletown  hospital  with  64  beds;  as  much 
for  research  as  for  treatment.  Thistletown, 
which,  unless  the  hon.  Minister  comes  to  its 
defence,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  white 
elephant  for  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

In  six  years  of  Thistletown  we  have  not 
had  a  single  solitary  report  tabled  in  this 
Legislature.  Not  one.  And  no  one  knows 
what  is  happening  at  Thistletown  by  way  of 
research.  I  have  heard  it  said— many  have 
heard  it  said— that  great  things  are  being 
done  at  Thistletown,  that  great  strides  are 
being  made.    But  where  is  the  evidence  of 
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those  strides?  W'Jiy  cannot  the  hon.  Minister 
come  before  this  House  and  give  some 
demonstration  of  what  the  research  has 
found?  He  is  on  record  in  newspaper  articles 
—if  necessary,  I  shall  dig  them  out— as  saying 
tliat  he  and  his  researchers  at  Thistletown  do 
not  know  what  to  do  about  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  Year  after  year  we  heard 
that  "we  did  not  know  what  to  do  about 
the  treatment  of  alcoholics"  until  finally  the 
hon.  Minister  came  in  with  a  programme  of 
treatment  and  abandoned  this  preoccupation 
with  research.  It  is  time  we  stopped  research- 
ing emotionally  disturbed  children,  not  in 
the  absolute  sense,  but  in  the  sense  that 
research  is  relegated  to  its  proper  level  in 
the  scale  of  values;  and  that  we  give  a  new 
emphasis  to  treatment  and  that  tliat  new 
emphasis  should  come  quickly  from  this  inter- 
departmental committee. 

Think  a  little  more  about  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's department.  He  has  a  unit  at  Smiths 
Falls  hospital  school,  a  unit  of  between  90 
and  96  mentally  ill  children  in  that  school. 
These  are  psychotic  children;  these  are 
schizophrenic  autistic  children— prognosis  of 
nil.  What  Dr.  Franks  told  me  when  I  visited 
Smiths  Falls  hospital  school— and  the  hon. 
Minister  can  deny  this  if  he  will— is,  and  I 
give  him  the  exact  words  of  the  superinten- 
dent: "For  this  entire  ward  of  mentally  ill 
children  at  Smiths  Falls,  we  have  one-half 
of  a  psychiatrist  and  one-third  of  a  psy- 
chologist." 

Now,  let  me  remind  the  House  of  some- 
thing, Mr.  Chairman.  In  other  areas  in  this 
society,  in  other  treatment  centres  like 
Warrendale,  like  Ottawa  Protestant  children's 
village,  like  Simnysido  children's  centre  as  a 
third  example,  in  other  areas  of  this  society, 
severely  disturbed  children  require  one-to- 
one  treatment  at  a  minimum,  and  if  it  is  not 
one-to-one— it  is  at  lea.st  one-to-two  or  one- 
to-three.  And  for  over  90  children— at  least, 
that  is  what  there  were  when  the  federal 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  made  its 
survey  in  1963-in  the  unit  at  Smiths  Falls 
we  have  one-half  of  a  psychiatrist  and  one- 
third  of  a  psychologist.  It  is  the  most  shocking 
condemnation  of  go\ernmental  policy  I  have 
e\er  witnessed.  If  the  hon.  Minister  wishes 
to  say  that  these  cliildren  should  not  be  out 
of  Ontario  hospital  schools,  one  might  grant 
him  tliat  because  there  is  no  alternative 
route.  But  at  least,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  him 
provide  tliose  needs  in  those  schools.  Thase 
arc  not  retarded  children;  these  are  mentally 
ill  children,  and  they  ha\c  been  successfully 
rehabilitated  in  experiments  all  over,  Korth 
America,  but  not  in  experiments  undqr  the 
„acii;i of  Tlie  Department  of  Health. 


There  are  some  very  mystifying  things 
about  this  department  where  emotionally 
disturbed  children  are  concerned,  indeed,  as 
I  said,  where  the  whole  pattern  of  mental 
illness  is  concerned.  Our  waiting  lists  for 
children's  services  are  inconcei\  able.  I  had 
a  )Uother  in  my  own  riding  wlio  phoned  to 
make  an  appointment  for  her  child  at  the 
sick  children's  diagnostic  clinic,  and  was  told 
she  would  have  to  wait  a  year  before  they 
could  even  put  her  on  some  kind  of  a  list. 
The  hospital  survey  of  children's  needs  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  dramatically  itemize  the 
incredible  problems  of  overcrowding. 

As  I  said,  in  all  the  Ontario  hospitals 
visited,  at  the  outpatient  clinics,  close  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  people  coming  to  the  clinics 
are  adolescents  under  the  age  of  16.  In  eastern 
Ontario,  there  just  are  not  any  children's 
services,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  clinic  in  Ottawa.  There  are  none. 
Indeed,  the  hon.  Minister,  I  know,  is  thinking 
about  a  special  adolescent  and  children's  unit 
at  Kingston  Ontario  hospital.  One  would  feel 
rather  more  reassured  if  he  would  announce 
it,  but  there  just  are  not  any  diagnostic  facili- 
ties for  disturbed  children  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  becomes  ever 
more  severe  as  you  analj'ze  it.  This  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  \mreserved 
wisdom,  sees  fit  to  deny  subsidies  to  some 
of  the  best  treatment  centres  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  will  not  even  grant  places  like 
Warrendale  medical  approval.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  what  we  have  here,  what 
bedevils  a  lot  of  this,  is  the  incredible 
rivalry,  the  internicine  warfare  within  the  pro- 
fession. You  would  think  we  were  fighting 
over  the  most  lavish  array  of  services,  instead 
of  the  most  restricted  modicums  provided  for 
the  children  of  Ontario.  I  remember  that  the 
Globe  and  Moil  said  editorially  April  27, 
1965,  and  I  quote,  speaking  of  proven  and 
tested  methods: 

All  these  methods  work,  and  most  of  the 
practitioners  of  one  method  are  at  war  with 
the  practitioners  of  all  others  like  a  lot  of 
religious  denominations,  each  convinced 
that  it  has  the  only  line  to  heaven.  With 
their  internal  feuding  they  cannot  bring  the 
single  strong  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
government  to  force  treatment  for  the  chil- 
dren to  whom  they  are  all  dedicated,  and 
they  provide  innumerable  excuses  for  the 
politicians  to  do  nothing  at  all. 

Well,  they  certainly  provide  innumerable 
excuses  for  the  government  politicians  to  do 
nothing  at  all.  It  is  up  to  the  government 
to  take  a  stand  if  tlie  feuding  professionals 
cannot. take  a, stand.  The  hon,  Minister  can- 
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not  simply  rise  in  his  seat  and  defend 
Thistletown  in  that  plaintive  voice,  that  we  are 
still  researching,  or  the  assertive  and  truculent 
voice,  that  we  are  researching  in  the  absence 
of  any  treatment  design.  It  is  not  enough. 

Whatever  the  number  of  children,  literally 
thousands  are  being  damaged  by  the  absence 
of  programmes  in  this  department.  All  the 
hon.  Minister  can  do  is  offer  a  departmental 
committee.  Let  me  remind  him.  In  this  session. 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  has 
announced  an  increased  treatment  ratio  for 
young  children  at  its  Hagersville  training 
f  school,   and  has   discussed  with   the   Ottawa 

I  youth  bureau  the  concept  that  no  children 
under  12  should  go  to  training  school  at  all 
—that  is  the  concept  of  detached  workers.  So 
in  its  modest  way,  the  reform  institutions 
branch  has  moved  ahead. 

Under  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
I  we    have    had    increased    subsidies    in    The 

i'  Children's     Institutions    Act,    which     should 

facilitate  some  treatment,  and  we  have  had 
some  excellent  changes  in  The  Child  Welfare 
Act.  So  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has  moved   ahead. 

Under  The  Department  of  Education,  we 
have  had  announced  a  willingness  to  consider 
legislation  for  special  classes.  We  have  had 
an  establishment  of  teachers'  courses  over  the 
summer  for  developing  sensitivity  in  teachers, 
developing  their  ability  to  identify  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  So  we  have  some  modest 
gains  in  The  Department  of  Education. 

Even  in  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General,  as  a  result  of  "JaiT^ie,"  we  have  had 
some  little  progress.  I  am  thinking  about 
properly  staffing  our  detention  homes. 

Only  in  this  department,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  no  other,  has  the  Minister  been 
totally  and  irrevocably  and  belligerently 
delinquent,  because  all  you  have  and  continue 
to  have  is  Thistletown  and  Smiths  Falls  and 
words.  Not  even  a  nod  in  the  opening  speech 
on  these  estimates  in  the  direction  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  I  want  to  tell 
the  hon.  Minister  opposite,  and  I  say  it  to 
him  vigorously  but  in  good  faith,  that  in  this 
field  as  in  no  other  he  has  abdicated  respon- 
sibility as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  uneasy 
lies  the  lead. 

'I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  is  losing  the 
confidence— if  he  has  riot  already  lost  it— of 
the  Opposition  in  its  entirety,  in  this  particular 
field.  You  cannot  forever  be  the  monarch  over 
a  mental  health  pattern  which  is  confused 
and  vmco-ordinated,  inadequate  in  the  extreme 
and,  in  its  final  and,  most  tragic  extremity, 
da'maging  thousands  of  young  children  simply 
because  The  Department  of  Health  will  not 


move.  If  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to  pursue 
that  topic  any  further,  and  to  analyze  it  in 
greater  detail,  let  him  know  that  there  are 
many  of  us  here  who  would  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  read  the  hon.  Minister's  opening  address 
in  these  estimates  and  I  notice  he  says  there 
is  a  blueprint  for  future  action.  Recently, 
during  the  winter  months,  the  Sudbury  Star 
in  one  of  its  news  stories  criticized  the 
northern  members  for  losing  their  aggressive- 
ness in  pressing  for  a  hospital  school  for  re- 
tarded children  in  northern  Ontario.  As  the 
hon.  Minister  very  well  knows,  all  the  re- 
tarded children  now  in  our  institutions  are 
long  distances  away  from  their  homes. 

I  remember  that  each  year  I  have  asked 
about  a  hospital  school  for  retarded  children 
in  northern  Ontario.  It  was  said  we  were 
going  to  have  one  at  North  Bay.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  hon.  Minister's  speech  at 
all.  I  know  there  is  a  hospital  being  built  in 
Timmins.  I  believe  it  is  for  mentally  ill, 
probably  a  300-bed  hospital.  There  was 
some  intimation  by  the  hon.  Minister  during 
the  meetings  in  committee  that  there  would 
likely  be  a  hospital  school  built  in  North 
Bay,  when  these  other  smaller  hospitals  are 
built. 

I  believe  there  is  one  being  built  now  in 
Timmins,  and  another  one  probably  in  an- 
other section  of  northeastern  Ontario,  prob- 
ably in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Why  they  would 
build  any  institution  for  the  mentally  ill  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie— vvith  all  respect  to  the  hon. 
Minister  who  represents  that  riding  (Mr. 
Wishart),  because  it  is  away  off  on  a  tangent 
—is  beyond  me.  If  it  is  going  to  be  built  at 
all,  it  should  be  in  a  more  central  area. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  what  is  the  position 
now  in  regard  to  a  hospital  school  for  re- 
tarded children   in  northern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
said  last  year  still  stands.  The  hospital  at  • 
South  Porcupine  is  under  construction  and 
when  it  is  opened  and  can  take  its  quota  of 
mentally  ill  patients  from  tlie  existing 
hospital  at  North  Bay,  a  unit  ^or  retarded 
children  will  be  opened  at  North  Bay. 

In  addition,  we  are  already  in  discussiori  " 
with  interested  groups  in  Sudbury,  under  the 
Acts,  of  the   Legislature   which   already   have  , 
been  passed,  who  are  interested  in  establish- 
ing a   centre   for  retarded   children  there. ,  I  l 
think,  according  to  their  beliefs,  tli^e  plan  will 
first  be  on  the  basis  of  establishing  a  small 
residential    linit.     I    might    advise    the    hon.  '' 
member    for    Scarborough     West     that    the  ' 
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changes  in  the  various  programmes  with  the 
exception  of  that  one— The  Department  of 
Refomi  Institutions— all  came  out  of  the 
dehberations  and  the  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  interdepartmental  commit- 
tee and  they  are  all  part  of  the  co-ordinated 
programme,  which  will  be  operated  under  the 
direction  of  this  department. 

Because  of  the  greatly  increased  govern- 
ment support  to  The  Retarded  Children's 
Homes  Act  and  The  Children's  Institutions 
Act,  it  will  be  possible  for  local  groups  to 
establish  and  operate  their  own  facilities. 
This  is  the  plan  at  the  present  time  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  interested  at  Sudbury, 
and  I  think  when  this  comes  about,  the 
northern  part  of  Ontario  will  be  very  well 
served. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  would  like  to  raise  a  couple  of 
other  points.  I  notice  in  looking  at  the  pres- 
entation of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Connell)  to  the  House  that  he  is 
still  requesting  the  clinical  services  building 
in  the  Ontario  hospital  at  North  Bay.  I 
believe  that  ever  since  I  have  come  here  this 
has  been  requested.  Is  it  still  intended  to  put 
up  that  clinical  services  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  it  is  still  going 
under  this  name.  Have  you  something  else 
to  ask? 

Mr.  Troy:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Is  that  the  end  of  your 
question? 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  About  that  thing,  it  still 
goes  on  the  books— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  explain  it  to  you 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you. 

Finally,  if  the  hon.  Minister  will  recall,  I 
wrote  him  some  time  ago,  at  the  request  of 
a  federal  member,  about  a  young  man 
who  is  35  years  old.  He  is  a  mental  defective, 
I  believe,  at  Aurora.  The  mother  lives  at 
Sturgeon  Falls,  which  is  25  miles  or  so  from 
the  Ontario  hospital  in  North  Bay,  and  she 
asks  if  the  young  man  can  be  moved  to 
North  Bay.  I  understand  that  in  other  hos- 
pitals mental  defectives  are  permitted  to  be 
admitted.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  all 
humanity,  you  could  move  this  man.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  has  been  at  Aurora  for  18  years; 
he  is  now  35  years  old  and  I  think  it  would 
be  an  act  of  humanity  toward  the  mother  if 
she  could  have  an  opportunity  to  see  him 
once  in  a  while.    As  you  say,  there  must  be 


some    communication    between    the    parents 
and  the  children,  regardless  of  the  age. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  why  the  hon.  member  brought 
this  up  in  the  House.  He  wrote  me  about  it 
and  I  wrote  him  in  return  and  I  gave  him, 
not  my  reasons,  but  the  reasons  of  the  doctors 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  young  man,  as  to 
why  he  could  not  be  transferred  to  North 
Bay.  There  is  no  inhumanity  to  the  mother; 
I  think  the  doctors  based  their  decision  on 
what  was  best  for  the  patient.  I  will  have  to 
look  it  up  because  I  only  have  a  very  sketchy 
recollection  of  it,  but  I  did  outline  it  to  the 
hon.  member  in  my  reply  to  his  letter. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  clinical  services 
building  being  carried  on  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  record,  it  is  still  carried 
vmder  that  name.  But  it  will  not  be  a  clinical 
services  building  per  se,  it  will  be  a  smaller 
clinical  services  building;  but  the  rest  of  the 
facility  will  be  school  facilities  for  the  re- 
tarded children. 

When  the  clinical  services  building  was 
first  conceived,  it  was  to  complete  the  hos- 
pital. Then  it  was  decided  that  the  hospital 
would  change  its  character,  and  the  hon. 
member  understands  now  that  this  has 
Treasury  board  approval  and  is  in  the 
planning  stage. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  embarrass  the  hon.  Minister  with 
the  question  about  this  young  man— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  You  did  not  embarrass 
me,  but  I  cannot  understand— 

Mr.  Troy:  —but  I  understood  from  others 
that  some  mental  defectives  were  in  other 
mental  hospitals.  It  did  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  be  okay  to  move  this  lad;  that  is  the 
only  reason  I  mention  it  now. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  waited  some  time  to  get  to  this 
vote  and  I  am  hoping  that  I  do  not,  in  any 
way,  make  this  a  personal  issue.  I  have  a 
couple  of  items  I  want  to  take  up  with  the 
hon.  Minister  and  I  would  like  to  preface  my 
remarks  with  a  question.  I  understood  quite 
some  time  ago  that  Cedar  Springs  was  not 
completely  filled  with  patients  because  you 
lack  administration,  or  nurses,  to  take  care 
of  the  patients.  If  the  hon.  Minister  would 
answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  right.  When 
the  hospital  was  built  no  administration 
building  was  provided,  but  we  still  believe 
that,  even  as  it  is  now  being  used,  it  is  big 
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enough  and  certainly  bigger  than  we  would 
build  now. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  decision  of  the  depart- 
ment, then,  is  that  the  unit  is  much  too  cum- 
bersome to  handle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  would  not  say 
that, 

Mr.  Bukator:  In  any  event,  I  shall  go  on 
with  one  of  the  items  previously  referred  to. 
There  is  a  lady  in  my  riding  from  whom  I 
received  a  letter  dated  April  16,  1965,  and  I 
shall  read  extracts  from  it.  She  wrote: 

I  have  a  daughter  soon  to  be  16  years 
of  age,  who  is  totally  handicapped  physi- 
cally. She  must  be  dressed,  fed  and  carried 
about.  She  is  unable  to  walk,  talk  or  sit 
up.  She  is  a  darling  child  and  I  love  her 
dearly. 

Brooke  has  been  on  the  waiting  list  at 
Cedar  Springs  since  July,  1963. 

When  I  received  this  letter,  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  send  it  on  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  who  was  good  enough  to  reply  to  me. 
Perhaps  I  should  read  a  portion  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  letter  to  keep  things  in  sequence. 
He  said: 

I  am  advised  by  my  mental  health 
officials  that  this  girl's  name  is  on  the 
waiting  list  for  admission  to  the  Ontario 
hospital  at  Cedar  Springs.  However,  we 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  Welland 
county  health  unit  and  the  public  health 
nurse  there  will  keep  in  touch  with  this 
family  and  is  trying  to  arrange  for  a  home 
help  or  VON  nurse  to  see  the  mother  over 
the  period  of  hospitalization.  You  can  be 
assured  we  will  endeavour  to  assist  the 
family  in  every  way  possible  in  the  care 
of  this  girl. 

The  mother  has  had  to  contend  with  this 
unfortunate  child  for  16  years,  unaided.  She 
cannot  go  out  to  work,  because  she  must  take 
care  of  her.  She  says  in  her  letter: 

I     cannot    find    anyone    that     can     lift 

Brooke  or  will  assume  the  responsibility  of 

feeding  her. 

The  mother  is  in  the  position  where  she  can 
do  absolutely  nothing  but  look  after  her 
daughter,  I  replied  to  this  lady's  letter  and 
forwarded  a  copy  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

The  only  solution  to  this  particular  prob- 
lem, as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this 
youngster  should  be  admitted  immediately. 
The  mother  has  carried  this  burden  for  many 
years  and  has  been  put  in  the  position  where 
she  can  do  absolutely  nothing  to  help  herself. 
So  much  for  that. 


I  would  like  to  go  on  with  another  item, 
and  I  do  want  to  get  these  things  into  the 
record  because,  for  many  years,  I  have  felt 
that  the  mental  institutions  of  our  province 
are  not  only  overcrowded,  but  do  not  have 
enough  staff  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
patients.  This  only  confirms  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  next  item. 

This  is  a  letter  written  to  me  by  another 
lady  from  Niagara  Falls,  and  I  think  I  should 
read  the  whole  letter  to  you: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  that 
my  husband  and  I  have  sent  to  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Dr.  Dymond. 

Naturally  we  are  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  our  daughter,  but  we  are  also 
concerned  about  the  overcrowding  of  our 
hospital  schools  which,  we  feel,  is  the 
direct  cause  of  incidents  such  as  we  are 
experiencing  now.  Certainly  smaller  resi- 
dential centres  in  each  community,  which 
would  permit  more  frequent  visits  of 
parents  and  child,  with  local  volunteers 
participating  in  the  hospital  programme, 
is,  I  feel,  the  final  answer  to  this  problem. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  any  assist- 
ance you  can  give  us  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  present  situation. 

In  reading  the  letter  alone— I  have  never 
talked  to  these  people— I  find,  as  I  analyze  it, 
that  the  parents  are  exceptionally  fair  people. 
They  have  made  a  suggestion  that  the  gov- 
ernment look  at  the  possibility  of  smaller 
residential  units.  I  think  the  government  has 
been  thinking  in  that  direction,  from  what  I 
have  gathered  from  the  committee  meetings 
I  have  attended. 

But  let  me  show  you  what  these  poor 
people  have  to  contend  with  in  Gravenhurst— 
their  daughter  is  in  Orillia.  Let  me  read  from 
a  letter  they  sent  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health: 

We  are  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  our 
daughter,  who  is  a  patient  at  the  Mviskoka 
unit  of  the  Orillia  hospital  school  at  Graven- 
hurst. 

Susan,  who  is  17  years  old,  has  been 
a  patient  at  the  Orillia  hospital  since  Jan- 
uary 1960,  and  is  a  severely  retarded  child. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  type  of  medical  care  she 
is  receiving  at  Gravenhurst. 

Early  in  July  1963,  when  we  visited  Susan, 
her  right  wrist  was  swollen  and  she  was 
having  difficulty  moving  her  arm.  We 
reported  this  to  the  floor  nurse  and  to  the 
acting  supervisor,  asking  that  they  have  the 
staff  doctor  examine  it. 
-       We  visited  again  on  August  10  or  11,  to 
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find  lier  wrist  veiy  swollen.  On  checking 
with  the  supervisor  we  found  that  it  had 
lu'ver  IxH'u  reported  to  the  doctor.  Again 
u(^   re(iuested  medical  treatment. 

We  telephoned  the  hospital  on  Tuesday, 
August  13,  and  were  advised  that  her  wrist 
v%  as  ])r()ken,  and  that  the  doctor  planned 
ti)  set  it  the  next  Friday. 

We  telephoned  again  on  Saturday, 
August  17,  to  be  advised  that  the  doctor 
had  decided  not  to  set  her  arm  and  that  a 
letter  was  on  its  way  explaining  the  reasons 
—a  copy  of  this  letter  is  attached. 

To  date  Susan  has  very  little  function  in 
her  wrist  or  hand  and  to  us  it  is  quite 
(tefor'iied.  We  do  not  believe  that  she  has 
had  any  follow-up  treatment  on  this  injury. 

On  April  5,  1964,  when  we  visited 
Susan,  she  was  having  difficulty  walking. 
We  reported  this  to  the  floor  nurse  and 
were  adxised  that  she  had  not  been  walk- 
ing for  from  four  to  six  weeks.  On  inquir- 
ing as  to  whether  the  doctor  had  checked 
litT,  the  answer  was  negative. 

We  wrote  to  Dr.  Houze  on  April  6,  and 
reciuested  medical  attention  —  Attached  is 
a  copy  of  the  letter  we  received  in  reply. 

We  feel  that  slow  degeneration  of  the 
muscles  of  her  legs,  which  is  probably  due 
to  lack  of  use,  further  points  up  the  lack 
of  care  and  attention  Susan  is  receiving  at 
Graxenhiirst. 

Wiiile  we  feel  that  an  incident  of 
neglected  treatment  could  be  due  to  the 
invonipetence  of  one  attendant,  we  also 
f'-el   that  continued  lack  of  care  could  be 


to    the    overwork    of 


too    limited 


staff. 

\V(^  would  specifically  like  to  bring  to 
\!Mir  ;>ttention  that  it  was  only  at  our 
insistence  in  both  incidents  that  Susan 
rt  cf'ived  medical  attention. 

Wc  ire  charter  members  of  our  local 
ii'^M;!  iation  for  retarded  children  and  also 
of  the  Ontario  association  for  retarded 
(hildrcn.  During  the  past  ten  years  we 
h  i\f  br(  (  me  \ er\   inter<'sted  in  the  welfare 


ot  till'  retarded,  both  at  home  and  in  our 
ho  pital  schools. 

W'l-  do  not  feel  that  we  can  sit  back  at 
this  time  and  allow  our  daughter  to  become 
M  bed  p  ilient  without  making  every  pos- 
siliie  efh  rt  to  pre\cnt  it. 

We  wdiild  request  that  Susan  be  trans- 
ferred [n  the  children's  psychiatric  clinic 
at  I,ondnn  for  assessment,  and  then  to  the 
hospit  d  M.hool  th.it  would  provide  the  best 
possible  care  for  a  child  of  Ikt  t\pe. 


Now,  this  could  be  a  crank  letter  from  a 
parent  if  it  was  not  accompanied  by  two 
letters  from  the  Ontario  hospital  school. 

Your  daughter  Susan  was  examined 
today  and  there  is  no  clinical— 

and  this  was  written  to  the  lady  who  received 
the  letter,  naturally,  and  who  had  the 
daughter  in  the  institution: 

—evidence  of  any  abnormal  disability.  She 
spends  the  bulk  of  her  time  sitting  quietly 
and  although  she  is  still  able  to  walk  and 
her  balance  seems  normal,  there  appears 
to  be  some  slow  degeneration  of  the 
muscles  of  her  legs,  which  is  probably  due 
to  lack  of  use. 

Assessing  the  physical  capabilities  of 
these  patients  is  very  difficult,  but  I  find  no 
gross  evidence  of  any  inability  to  walk,  or 
evidence  of  any  injury.  If  there  is  any 
further  change  it  will  be  investigated. 

And  this  is  signed  by  the  doctor. 

But  the  letter  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with,  after  the  mother  had  said  that  the 
daughter's  wrist  was  swollen.  As  the  days 
went  on  she  finally  got  a  reply  to  that  letter. 
It  said: 

An  x-ray  taken  on  Tuesday  last  has 
revealed  a  fracture  of  Susan's  wrist,  which 
woiild  appear  to  be  of  several  weeks' 
duration,  and  is  now  largely  healed. 

Left  as  is,  she  will  have  a  slight  bump 
on  her  wrist  but  otherwise  should  have 
normal  function.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
justified  in  breaking  down  the  healing 
process  to  adjust  for  the  amount  of  residual 
deformity  that  will  be  present. 

She  apparently  is  suffering  no  discomfort 
from  tliis,  and  the  end  result  will  be  good. 

Can  you  imagine  a  person  who  has  all  his 
facvdties  about  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
an  arm  set  without  any  assistance  whatever? 
Then  consider  a  retarded  youngster  with  the 
same  condition  who  knows  absolutely  nothing 
about  taking  care  of  herself,  having  to 
contend  with  this  pain,  even  after  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 
I  attribute  this  to  one  thing  and  one  thing 
alone,  and  that  is  the  overcrowding  of  the 
hon.  Minister's  institutions  and  the  lack  of 
staff  which  the  hon.  Minister  admits,  I 
believe— that  is,  a  lack  of  the  proper  type  of 
staff. 

If  this  condition  exists  in  one  case  where 
the  young  lady  has  had  this  particular  prob- 
lem to  contend  with  and  the  parents  have 
had  the  anxiety  to  contend  with,  I  am 
wondering  if  there  are  other  in.stances  similar 
to   that   one.    Is  there   a  possibility   that   the 
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day  will  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
government  will  decide  on  community  resi- 
dential hospitals  for  the  patients  who  can 
be  taken  care  of,  perhaps,  better  by  the  local 
people  and  their  parents  than  tliey  could  in 
large  institutions  such  as  Cedar  Springs 
where  they  are  just  another  number  and  do 
not  get  adequate  care.  Apparently,  from 
what  I  gather  here,  one  youngster  has  waited 
two  years  to  get  into  an  institution  and  has 
not  made  it  yet.  Another  has  been  admitted 
and  has  been  getting  the  type  of  care  that 
these  people  are  concerned  about. 

I  find  no  malice  in  my  heart  towards  the 
hon.  Minister  or  his  department,  but  I  think 
this  is  a  problem  which  should  be  looked  into 
and  immediately  remedied.  I  think  it  is  pos- 
sible through  smaller  units  in  the  municipal- 
ities. I  mentioned  this  in  committee  and  I 
mention  it  here  again. 

The  Hydro  project  in  our  area  in  the 
peninsula  left  a  hospital  abandoned— I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  40-  or  50-bed  hospital 
—which  seemed  to  do  the  job.  It  is  not  old, 
and  it  could  take  up  some  of  the  slack.  I 
made  reference  to  a  dormitory  with  130 
rooms,  which  could  also  take  care  of  some  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
they  tell  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are 
times  when  the  parents  go  to  see  these  men- 
tally disturbed  youngsters  and  that  they 
really  set  the  children  back  rather  than  help 
them.  If  that  is  the  case,  too,  I  would  like 
an  answer  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  appear  to  defend  what  happened  in 
respect  to  this  child.  I  cannot  remember  the 
details  of  this  after  the  hon.  member  drew 
it  to  my  attention,  but  I  do  recall  asking  for 
a  complete  investigation. 

I  can  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  can 
say  this  very  frankly  and  without  equivoca- 
tion, that  overcrowding  did  not  cause  this. 
Overcrowding  is  not  the  cause  of  neglect  of 
treatment,  if  there  is  neglect.  The  central  office 
does  not  lay  down  any  professional  policy.  The 
doctors  in  charge  of  the  cases  are  completely 
free  to  treat  cases  as  they  will.  They  had  the 
right  to  pick  up  the  phone  and  ask  to  have 
this  child  admitted,  for  instance,  to  the  gen- 
eral hospital  at  Orillia  if  they  were  short  of 
stafF  and  could  not  give  the  child  the  atten- 
tion that  she  ought  to  have  had. 

If  this  child  fell  at  a  time  when  she  was 
not  noticed  and  if  the  accident  was  not  re- 
ported, it  was  not  because  of  overcrowding, 
I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  have  been  some  oversight  or  some 
neglect  in  treatment.  That  child  should  have 


gone   to   the    general   hospital   and   had   her 
wrist  examined. 

We  certainly  have  a  neurologist  visiting 
the  Orillia  hospital  periodically;  I  think  it  is 
once  a  week,  but  at  least  he  is  on  call— a 
highly  skilled  specialist  in  neurology  who 
ought  to  have  been  asked  to  examine  the 
child  if  her  leg  muscles  were  wasting.  I  am 
not  defending  anything  of  that  kind,  sir,  and 
I  will  not  defend  sloppy  medical  practice  by 
anyone. 

The  matter  of  the  small  residential  units: 
We  have  made  provision  for  that  now  by 
legislation  that  is  almost  completely  passed 
by  this  House.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  are  encouraging,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  has  been  talked  about  among  the  parents' 
groups  and  the  as,sociations  and  ourselves  for 
quite  a  long  time.  As  I  have  just  stated  a 
few  moments  ago,  this  is  one  of  the  decisions 
arising  out  of  a  recommendation  made  to  us 
by  our  own  interdepartmental  committee. 
But  we  do  not  expect  nor  do  we  agree  that 
these  should  be  small  community  hospital 
schools.  We  believe  they  should  be  residen- 
tial, and  I  do  not  think  we  should  encourage 
the  establishment  of  a  great  many  hospital 
schools.  After  all,  with  the  increased  number 
of  community  schools  for  the  retarded,  the 
existing  residences  will  fill  about  the  last 
remaining  gap.  Those  who  still  have  to  go 
to  an  institution  will  probably  be  so  severely 
retarded  and  so  sorely  handicapped  physically 
as  well,  that  little  more  than  care  and  nursing 
will  be  needed  for  them.  But  the  popularity 
of  small  residences  should  be  very  great  in- 
deed and  the  grants  now  being  provided,  both 
for  capital  construction  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  existing  buildings  and  their  renovation,  and 
then  for  the  maintenance  of  those  buildings,, 
should  stimulate  that  expansion  very  greatly » 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  was  pleased  to  hear— and  I 
knew  the  hon.  Minister  felt  this  way— that 
he  would  not  tolerate  sloppily  operated  in- 
stitutions, and  that  this  youngster  should  have 
been  sent  to  the  hospital.  The  fact  remains 
that  attention  was  drawn  to  the  proper  author- 
ity immediately  the  parents  noticed  this,  and 
nothing  was  done.  This  thing  had  to  heal  on 
it  own  and  finally  the  doctor  said  that  it  was 
healing  and  that  there  was  no  sense  in 
breaking   it. 

The  point  that  I  tried  to  make  was  that  I 
had  asked  another  question  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. I  am  sure  that  he  just  cannot  grasp  all 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  fired  at  him 
over  the  last  week  or  so;  he  has  been  quite 
a  target  for  us.  But  I  asked  if  the  parents, 
on  occasion,  when  they  visit  the  children  in 
these    institutions,    set    them    back    in    their 
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progress  so  far  as  education  is  concerned.  I 
undorstood  someone  here  to  say  that  this 
happens  on  occasion. 

lion.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  does,  Mr.  Chairman, 

but  I  do  not  really  beheve  that  it  is  a  serious 
matter.  Sometimes  we  have  diflficulty  with 
parents  who  find,  on  visiting  tlie  children, 
that  the  child  rejects  the  parent.  The  child 
has  built  up  a  child-parent  relationship  with 
the  staff  at  the  hospital,  and  often  we  have 
as  much  difficulty  with  the  parents— because 
they  feel  rejected— as  we  have  with  children 
who,  after  a  trip  home,  or  after  a  long  visit 
from  their  parents,  have  diflficulty  readjusting 
to  the  hospital.  But  I  do  not  really  think  these 
are  serious  matters.  They  are  only  transitory. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Another  point  I  would  like  to 
make  here.  It  was  brought  up  in  the  House  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  one  of  the  government 
members,  who  said  something  about  it— I 
could  look  it  up  in  Hansard,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  that  important,  except  that  the  meat 
of  the  quesion  was  that  we,  as  politicians, 
have  a  tendency  to  call  the  hon.  Minister  to 
have  someone  admitted  because  we  are 
pulling  strings,  so  to  speak.  I  must  admit  that 
I  am  guilty  of  that  offence,  if  it  is  an  offence, 
but  I  have  done  it  only  through  this  process: 
I  have  first  contacted  the  parents,  and  have 
found  that  the  two  medical  men,  who  have  to 
have  the  youngster  admitted,  have  written  the 
necessary  letters  or  have  filled  out  the  neces- 
sary forms;  then  we  find  that  the  youngster 
does  not  get  admitted,  because  the  doctors 
felt  that  that  patient,  a  youngster,  should 
go  to  an  institution.  We  find  that  nothing 
has  happened,  so  they  come  to  us  and  we 
contact  the  only  authority  of  which  we  know 
—and  I  was  told  here  last  week  again,  by 
some  hon.  member  of  the  government,  that 
this  is  our  duty  to  our  constituents.  On  some 
other  occasion,  in  talking  about  some  other 
department,  it  was  said  that  if  we  had  this 
ombudsman  they  speak  of,  then  we  would 
have  no  chores  to  do  for  our  constituents. 
That  would  be  putting  us  on  very  solid 
ground,  with  big  pay,  and  doing  nothing  for 
our  people. 

So  I  understood,  from  what  was  said  to  us 
at  that  time,  that  we  have  a  job  to  do.  I 
have  never  asked  any  department  head  to 
do  anything  contrary  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions but  I  say  this,  to  you  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  the  assembly:  I  have  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  on  occasion.  I  think  that  young  lady 
has  been  waiting  for  two  years,  for  the  proper 
authority,  for  the  doctor  filling  the  forms, 
and  for  the  man  from  the  Health  department 
or  the  Public  Welfare  department,  Mr.  Stock, 
to  say  that  this  lady  has  no  means  to  main- 


tain them.  She  claims  in  her  letters  that  she 
can  hardly  feed  them,  or  keep  her  home 
together,  because  of  the  limit  of  her  income. 
Now  then,  I  say  to  you  publicly:  Please 
take  this  young  lady  in.  That  is  the  answer 
to  that  particular  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  the  answer  to  the  particular 
problem.  I  did  not  examine  this  child,  but 
the  doctors  who  knew  where  she  should 
stand,  or  what  her  real  need  for  institution- 
alization was.  What  the  parent  needs,  in  the 
meantime,  is  support.  Has  this  community 
got  any  arrangement,  through  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  for  homemakers 
services  or  home  nursing  services?  The  gov- 
ernment supports  these  services  if  the  muni- 
cipality is  involved,  they  are  available  to 
anyone  who  needs  tliem,  and  this  may  very 
well,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  the  support  the 
parent  needs. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  she  had  been 
an  urgent,  or  an  emergent  admission,  her 
record  would  have  been  noted  as  such  by  the 
doctors  who  examined  her  in  the  first 
instance,  by  our  staff  who  examined  her.  I 
know  that  the  family  doctor,  or  the  doctor 
who  sees  the  patient  outside,  believes  they 
should  be  admitted  immediately.  They  be- 
heve that,  oftentimes,  a  simple  mongoloid 
should  be  admitted  the  day  it  is  born.  We 
know  these  things  and  this  is  why  we  are 
putting  all  these  cases  through  an  assessment 
and  diagnostic  clinic.  But  there  is  support 
available  for  the  parent  if  the  community  is 
involved  in  the  homemaker  and  home  nurs- 
ing services,  supported  through  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  Bukator:  We  have  come,  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The 
hon.  Minister  stood  up  and  said  he  did  not 
know  really  whether  this  youngster  was  to 
be  admitted  to  an  institution.  Her  doctor 
would  know  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  say,  "her  doctor,"  but  that  "our  doctor" 
who  examined  the  child  should  know  the 
degree  of  priority  that  should  be  attached  to 
this  case. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  hope  you  can  get  your 
doctor  on  the  job.  I  hate  to  bore  the  House 
with  the  contents  of  the  letter  here,  but  I 
would  like  you  all  to  read  it.  It  is  more  than 
urgent  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman  and  it  is 
about  time.  If  they  have  a  doctor  who  does 
this  sort  of  thing,  I  will  send  that  letter  back 
to  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  would  expect 
results  immediately. 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
staflF  of  the  Ontario  mental  retarded  children's 
hospital  at  Cedar  Springs.  We  do  appre- 
ciate, Mr.  Minister,  that  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens in  southwestern  Ontario  get  a  position 
on  the  staff  at  this  mental  retarded  hospital. 
But  I  have  been  approached,  time  and  again, 
Mr.  Minister,  and  told  that  the  salaries  are 
not  sufficient  for  them.    They  are  low. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  salaries  in 
every  mental  institution,  or  Ontario  mental 
retarded  children's  institution,  in  the  prov- 
ince are  on  the  same  schedule.  I  know  these 
men  and  women  are  sincere  when  they  tell 
me  this.  I  would  like  to  see  you,  Mr.  Minis- 
ter, bring  those  salaries  in  line  with  the  other 
segments  of  our  economy,  so  that  these  men 
and  women  can  earn  a  decent  livelihood.  Is 
it  true  that  the  salaries  are  very  low?  There 
seems  to  be  quite  a  bitterness  among  those 
who  have  been  on  the  staff,  Mr.  Minister,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  you  bring  them  in  line 
with  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  hospital  staffs,  as  in  all 
public  salaries,  are  the  same  all  across  the 
province.  I  have  to  repeat,  sir,  that  The 
Department  of  Health,  in  keeping  with  all 
other  departments,  does  not  set  salaries.  The 
Department  of  Civil  Service  does  that.  They 
have  all  the  machinery  for  investigating, 
studying,  researching  and  so  on.  We,  in  the 
department,  have  made  our  submissions  to 
them,  given  them  our  opinions,  reclassifica- 
tions, specifications,  and  salary  levels,  and  we 
have  to  abide  by  their  decision. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  hon. 
Minister  asked  for  a  higher  rate  of  pay  for 
his  staff?  I  take  it,  if  you  have  asked  for 
more,  that  it  has  been  obviously  turned  down; 
but  what  do  you  ask  for? 

Hon.    Mr.   Dymond:    We    do   not   ask  for 

anything,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  put  our  views 
before  the  civil  service  commission  researchers 
and  we  do  not  ask  for  anything. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  what  are  your  views  on 
the  subject? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  pursue  this  matter  a  little 
further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
matter  of  salaries  was  all  dealt  with  when  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  was 
dealing  with  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Civil  Service.  It  is  quite  outside  my  juris- 


diction as  a  departmental  Minister,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  give  any  satisfactory  answers 
to  the  matter  because  I  am  not  knowledge- 
able about  it— again,  I  repeat,  because  it  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  my  responsibility. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  entirely  true  to  say  that  this  matter  was 
fully  canvassed  under  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  the  Civil  Service.  At  that  time, 
we  were  concerned  primarily  with  salary 
policy  and  personnel  policies  generally,  with 
regard  to  the  whole  of  the  public  service.  We 
now  come  to  a  specific  section  of  the  public 
service— specifically  the  numerous  hospitals 
covered  by  vote  713.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  until  now  of  broad  policies 
in  the  treatment  of  mental  illness,  the  avail- 
ability of  professioftal  and  sub-professional 
staff,  and  that  sort  of  matter. 

Equally  important,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
House,  is  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  non-professional  staff. 
They  perform  a  less  skilled  service,  but  a 
service  which  we  can  all  recognize  is  equally 
essential.  If  they  are  not  paid  adequate 
salaries,  then  obviously  the  whole  programme 
"for  the  treatment  of  mental  illness  in  our 
hospitals  is  going  to  suffer. 

I  want  to  put  a  question  directly  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  a  question  of  fact.  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  him  about  what  submissions  he 
has  made  internally  to  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, but  I  would  like  to  find  out  certain 
facts  about  this  particular  area  of  his  admin- 
istration. I  would  like  to  ask,  first  of  all- 
taking  all  of  the  hospitals  covered  by  vote  713 
as  a  group— what  percentage  of  the  employees 
in  that  group  of  hospitals  receive  less  than 
$3,000  per  year.  Second,  what  percentage 
receive  less  than  $3,600  per  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
answer  the  hon.  member's  question;  I  would 
have  to  get  that  information.  I  did  not  come 
with  any  material  vis-a-vis  salaries  because, 
as  I  stated,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
I  will  get  the  information  for  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Certainly  I  would  like  to  have 
the  information,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that 
the  hon.  Minister  will  be  able  to  get  it  for  us 
while  these  estimates  are  still  before  this 
House.  We  were  amazed  to  discover,  with 
respect  to  the  civil  service  generally,  that  17 
per  cent  receive  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  and 
35  per  cent  less  than  $3,600  per  year.  What 
I  am  concerned  about  is  that  these  large 
percentages  may  be  even  larger  in  respect  to 
the  mental  hospitals.  As  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, people  who  are  classified  as  attendants 
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in  those  hospitals  are  at  an  extremely  low 
rate  of  wages,  at  a  rale  where  one  can  hardly 
expeet  tliem  to  give  their  best  efforts  in  their 
v.ork  because  they  are  bound  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  personal,  financial  worries. 

For  example,  some  time  ago,  a  number  of 
us  witnessecl  a  group  of  attendants,  from  the 
Oak  Ridge  hospital  at  Penetanguishene, 
demonstrating  in  front  of  this  building  with 
regard  to  their  salaries.  We  were  told  at  the 
time,  when  we  inquired  about  it,  that  they 
had  been  given  an  increase  in  pay  effective 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  that  a  further 
reclassification,  or  shall  we  say  a  premium, 
was  being  paid  to  these  people  because  they 
were  considered  to  be  in  a  somewhat  different 
position  to  attendants  in  other  hospitals. 

I  have  since  discovered,  if  information 
given  to  me  is  correct,  that  the  increase  they 
got  in  the  reclassification  effective  November 
1,  1964,  amounted  to  $20  a  year.  They  had 
been  on  a  rate— I  am  now  talking  of  starting 
rate— they  had  been  on  a  starting  rate  of 
$3,000  per  year,  but  a  bonus  of  $100  a  year 
was  being  paid  to  them,  making  a  total  of 
$3,100.  They  were  then  given  an  adjustment, 
bringing  their  starting  rate  up  to  $3,120,  but 
the  bonus  was  dropped,  so  the  net  increase 
was  $20.  Now,  this  is  just  playing  with  men. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  inform  the  mem- 
ber that  the  salary  scale  schedule  should  be 
discussed  under  the  civil  service  commission. 
Any  discussion,  I  would  suggest,  should  be 
on  a  general  plane,  and  dealt  with  in  that 
way.  You  are  dealing  with  the  percentages 
and  therefore  I  would  say  it  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  the  question  of  salaries,  an 
item  in  this  vote  of  $250,000,  affects  the 
efficiei.t  operation  of  the  hospitals  referred 
to  in  the  vote.  I  recognize  your  point,  that 
the  technical  determination  of  these  salaries 
comes  under  the  civil  service  commission,  but 
I  think  it  is  in  order  to  comment  on  the 
salaries  })eing  paid  as  part  of  the  total  problem 
of  efficient  operation. 

T  just  wanted  to  make  one  further  comment 
witli  regard  to  the  Oak  Ridge  attendants, 
wliojn  I  was  taking  as  an  example  only.  They 
arc  a  group.  I  understand,  who  are  paid  a 
somewhat  higher  wage  than  attendants 
generally,  but  the  wage  is  obviously  ridicu- 
lously low.  A  point  that  really  concerns  me  is 
that  we  were  advised  earlier  in  this  session 
that  these  people,  whose  basic  starting  rate 
was  set  at  $3,120  on  November  1,  1964,  are 
now  supposed  to  be  getting  an  additional 
premium  of  $300  per  year.  I  am  told  by  the 
people  concerned  that  they  are  not  getting 
it,   or,    as   of  two   or   three   weeks   ago,   they 


were  not  getting  it.  Now,  can  I  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this?  Are  they  getting  it  or  are 
they  not?  What  is  the  score  on  the  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dyniond:  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
give  the  hon.  member  the  answer,  but  I  will 
undertake  to  get  it.  I  understood  that  they 
were  getting  it,  but  I  will  certainly  find  out 
and  let  the  hon.  member  know. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Minister,  a  moment  ago,  stated  that 
he  did  not  know  what  his  staffs  should  be 
paid.  I  would  say,  with  the  greatest  respect— 
because  I  do  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  the 
Minister,  and  the  job  he  is  doing,  and  the 
immensity  of  his  job;  it  is  the  most  important 
job  we  have  in  our  whole  House— I  say,  with 
respect,  that  no  other  business  in  the  world 
could  operate  this  way.  If  the  head  of  a 
business  concern  saw  that  his  operation  was 
not  ticking  properly,  he  would  have  to  change 
his  salary  schedule  to  employ  the  people  to 
do  the  job.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  it  is  not  working  properly  for  many 
reasons. 

My  hon.  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale,  threw  some  very  pointed  questions 
to  you.  What  are  you  doing  about  recruiting, 
about  working  conditions,  about  salaries  of 
these  key  people?  In  my  own  contact  with 
people  in  the  mental  field,  I  know,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, that  we  have,  in  the  New  Toronto 
hospital,  graduate  nurses  with  a  degree  in 
psychiatry,  who  take  home  less  than  $60  a 
week.  This  is  a  shocking  situation,  that  you, 
as  head  of  this  department,  can  say  that 
you  do  not  know  what  they  should  be  paid. 
I  would  suggest  to  you  that  your  job  would 
be  made  a  lot  easier  if  you  were  aware  of 
these  very  pointed  facts.  This  has  been 
flogged  across  the  House  for  many  hours  now, 
but  I  think  that,  in  essence,  this  is  the  key 
factor  in  this  whole  business,  paying  them 
wages  competitive  to  other  layers  of  our 
society. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  before  I  sit  down, 
what  is  he  doing  about  the  answer  to  my 
colleague  from  Parkdale,  what  is  he  doing 
about  recruiting,  about  paying  these  people? 
Are  you  going  to  take  the  decision  of  the 
civil  service  for  all  these  things?  I  say  again, 
no  other  business  in  the  world  could  operate 
this  way.  Why  do  we  let  health  and  mental 
health  operate  this  way?  I  would  like  an 
answer,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  by  and 
large,  we  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
recruiting.  We  advertise  in  the  newspapers 
like  anybody  else.  But,  again  I  have  to  say 
that    salary   scales    are   the   responsibility   of 
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The  Department  of  Civil  Service.  The  hon. 
members  opposite  know  this  perfectly  well, 
sir.  It  was  all  cleared  during  the  esti- 
mates of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
who  is  responsible  for  that  department.  I 
cannot  check  salaries  in  flagrant  disagreement 
with  The  Department  of  Civil  Service  be- 
cause this  is  their  responsibility.  As  far  as 
the  registered  nurse  who  has  a  degree  in 
psychiatry  is  concerned,  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  understand  what  the  hon.  member  means. 
The  only  person  who  can  have  a  degree  in 
psychiatry,  to  my  knowledge,  is  a  physician. 

However,  if  a  nurse  studied  medicine  and 
then  took  her  degree  in  psychiatry,  this  is 
quite  possible,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that 
she  is  taking  home  a  lot  more  than  $50  a 
week.  The  starting  salary  for  a  registered 
nurse  is  $4,000  a  year.  What  she  takes  home, 
I  don't  know,  but  I  have  looked  into  quite 
a  number  of  these  complaints  about  take- 
home  pay,  and  I  have  found  in  many 
instances  that  there  was  a  large  debt  being 
paid  off,  or  something  of  that  kind,  or 
deductions  were  being  made  at  the  source 
on  the  request  of  the  employee.  We  cannot 
help  that  any  more  than  the  hon.  member 
can.  If  one  of  your  employees  asks  you  to 
deduct  certain  things,  he  cannot  hold  you 
responsible  for  his  net  take-home  pay.  I  say 
to  you  unequivocally,  sir,  that  there  is  no 
graduate  nurse  in  our  hospitals  that  is  earn- 
ing a  wage  of  $50  a  week. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give 
you  the  names.  I  said  under  $60  a  week, 
and  I  will  give  you  their  names,  but  I  get 
back  to  the  point  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  civil  servants  should 
tie  your  hands  in  what  you  should  pay  your 
people  to  get  the  right  personnel  to  do  the 
job.  I  think  that  you  should  explain  to  this 
House  why  you  let  the  civil  service  run  your 
department  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  following 
up  on  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North,  I 
would  like  to  put  a  proposition  to  the  hon. 
Minister. 

As  he  says,  the  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing pay  and  other  working  conditions  in  all 
classes  of  employment  in  the  public  service 
rests  with  The  Department  of  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  civil  service  commission. 
The  difficulty,  however,  arises— and  it  is  a 
difficulty  of  which  I  would  think  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  would  be  acutely  aware— 
in  the  fact  that  the  normal  procedure  of  the 
civil  service  commission  is  to  give  great 
weight  to  comparative  wage  rates  in  the 
community  for  similar  classes  of  employment. 


in  arriving  at  what  it  considers  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  wages  in  the  public  service. 

When  we  come  to  the  custodial,  attendant, 
and  other  similar  type  of  employee  in  mental 
hospitals,  v/e  face  a  sort  of  vicious  circle. 
Anywhere  in  the  community,  that  type  of 
employee,  in  my  opinion,  is  grossly  under- 
paid. If  one  makes  a  comparison  between 
hospitals  operated  by  the  government  and 
other  hospitals,  it  may  be  that  the  comparison 
is  not  unfavourable  as  far  as  the  government 
is  concerned.  The  point  is  that  the  whole 
class  of  employment  is  underpaid.  How  are 
we  ever  going  to  get  out  of  the  vicious  circle 
that  this  entire  group  of  employees  is  under- 
paid throughout  the  community?  They  are 
a  group  of  employees  that  perform  a  vital 
service.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  our 
interests  as  citizens  who  may,  at  some  stage 
or  other  in  our  lives  find  ourselves  in  hos- 
pitals of  one  class  or  another,  or  may  find 
our  friends  there,  that  the  people  who  will 
attend  the  patients  in  hospitals  in  a  non- 
professional status  are  sufficiently  well  paid 
that  they  can  regard  themselves  as  free  and 
honourable  citizens,  not  overwhelmed  with 
^debt.  This  is  not  the  case. 

I  do  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  we  can 
expect  a  person  with  a  family  to  support  to 
live  in  any  sort  of  decency  and  in  any  sort 
of  freedom  from  worry  when  he  is  paid 
$3,120  a  year,  or  $3,500  a  year,  or  something 
like  that.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  has  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  with  the  civil  service 
commission  on  behalf  of  these  people  and  try 
to  get  it  across  to  the  commission  that,  in 
this  case  at  any  rate,  the  approach  of  com- 
parative wage  rates  is  totally  useless.  The 
wage  rates  for  the  entire  category  throughout 
the  community  has  to  be  lifted. 

This  is  in  the  interests  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  and  the  administration  of  his 
hospitals.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  who  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  these 
hospitals  and  who  use  their  services  when 
they  are  required.  Let  the  government  be 
a  leader  for  a  change.  Let  it  set  the  pace 
with  regard  to  this  class  of  employment,  one 
of  the  most  important  types  of  employment 
in  the  province. 

It  is  tragic  to  think  that  people  who  attend 
to  patients  in  mental  hospitals  in  this  province 
receive  substantially  less  than  common 
labourers  in  any  of  the  major  plants  in  the 
major  employment  centres  in  the  province. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  common  labourers  in 
any  of  the  plants  are  paid  too  much.  In 
fact,  I  think  the  wages  they  get  are  probably 
just  about  enough  to  give  them  a  decent 
living,  but  I  certainly  think  that  the  wages 
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we  are  paying  to  attendants,  custodial  staff, 
and  so  on,  in  our  hospitals  is  a  public 
disgrace.  Really,  the  government  ought  to 
take  the  bull  by  tlie  horns. 

This  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Their  wage 
review  is  under  consideration  right  now.  This 
is  their  turn  in  the  cyclical  review  policy. 
Let  us  get  it  straightened  out.  I  do  not  think 
the  government  can  think  in  terms  of  an  in- 
crease of  $100  or  $200  a  year.  They  have  got 
to  think  in  terms  of  an  increase  of  $1,000  a 
year  for  these  people.  That  is  the  only  way 
th(>y  can  possibly  be  brought  up  to  what  any 
of  us  could  consider  as  even  approaching 
an  adequate  level. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
emphasize,  from  our  side,  our  party's  view 
on  this. 

I  have  listened  to  the  replies  of  the  hon. 
Minister.  It  has  been  a  long  and  a  detailed 
debate.  I  felt  at  times  that  he  perhaps  tried 
to  slur  over  some  criticisms  which  were 
made. 

We  talked  about  the  morale  of  staff.  The 
hon.  Minister  suggested  that  we  were  at  fault 
in  this;  if  there  was  low  morale  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  Opposition  and  tlie  criticisms 
they  made  about  conditions.  I  would  like  to 
get  it  completely  clear  in  his  mind:  I  met 
with  the  delegation  of  people  who  came  here 
from  Ontario  hospitals  and  I  talked  to  them. 
They  told  me  about  the  working  conditions 
and  emphasized  very  clearly  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  sense  of  frustration  and 
futility  and  low  morale  was  the  fact  of  their 
salaries.  They  asked:  Would  you  stand  up 
for  us  and  raise  in  the  House  the  fact  that 
the  utterly  inadequate  salaries  give  an  indica- 
tion that  the  government  does  not  place  im- 
portance on  the  matter  of  dealing  with  human 
beings  who  have  got  mental  disabilities? 

I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  in  our  society 
the  measure  of  the  importance  that  we  place 
on  people,  on  the  whole,  is  through  their 
salary  bracket.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is 
an  indication  of  the  worst  kind  of  misgovern- 
ment  that  compared  to  these  human  beings 
who  have  these  difficulties,  talking  of  mental 
illness,  I  suggest  you  probably  pay  the  men 
who  clean  and  look  after  the  cars  that  you 
drive  around  in  more  than  the  human  beings 
who  look  after  those  who,  because  of  mental 
afflictions,  are  confined  in  mental  institutions. 

I  realize  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  saying 
this  is  the  civil  service  commission.  I  think  it 
is  a  Cabinet  decision.  I  suspect,  frankly,  that 
the  hon.  Minister  himself  has  probably  fought 
hard.  It  has  been  a  solitary  fight  and  I  suspect 
that  people  have  said  we  want  to  give  more 


importance  to  some  of  the  material  things  we 
are   doing. 

We  have  got  to  give  more  emphasis  in  this 
area  and  I  think  the  reallocation  of  money 
is  the  form  it  should  take.  Frankly,  this  gov- 
ernment stands  condemned  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  staff,  and  one  of  the  real 
reasons  for  not  getting  staff  is  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  salaries. 

Let  me  go  further  than  that.  I  am  not  just 
thinking  of  the  custodial  staff  or  the  attend- 
ants. I  suggest  that  the  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel is  again  because  of  a  lack  of  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  I  am  not  going 
to  go  through  a  lot  of  statistics  on  this.  I 
think  the  debate  from  the  Opposition  has 
been  thoroughly  documented,  but  we  could 
look  at  such  yardsticks  as  the  number  of 
doctors  that  graduate  in  this  province,  303 
doctors  in  1962-63,  and  so  on. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  it  is  a  costly  ex- 
pense to  have  doctors  graduate  and  you 
cannot  do  it  overnight.  That  is  the  very  point 
we  have  been  making  steadily  to  you,  but 
instead  you  now  face  another  crisis  and 
you  are  announcing  tliat  because  of  the  Hall 
commission  and  the  sudden  realization  that 
you  have  not  got  enough  people  you  are 
now  opening  up  new  medical  schools.  It  is 
an  indictment  of  the  government  not  to  have 
foreseen  the  need  for  more  doctors;  and  if 
you  do  not  have  doctors,  you  do  not  get 
psychiatrists,  because  as  I  understand  it,  the 
first  platform  of  medical  education,  before 
moving  into  psychiatry,  is  to  have  a  medical 
degree. 

You  have  not  had  the  facilities  to  train 
doctors  and  you  have  been  turning  hundreds 
of  young  people,  who  wanted  to  move  into 
this  area,  away  because  you  have  not  pro- 
vided the  facilities.  We  are  going  to  wait 
for  about  another  seven  years  in  this  area. 

I  am  talking  of  staff,  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
nected with  these  mental  institutions.  Dentists 
—I  almost  dread  to  ask  the  question— what 
kind  of  dental  care  is  given  to  patients  with- 
in these  mental  institutions?  Because,  if  it  is 
anything  like  the  other  areas,  and  knowing 
the  lack  of  dentists  that  we  have  in  this 
province,  I  suggest  there  is  an  area  of  great 
neglect  in  the  mental  institutions.  We  just 
do  not  have  the  dentists. 

I  raise  that  to  the  hon.  Minister,  if  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  make  notes  on  the 
points  I  am  making.  How  many  routine  checks 
are  made  of  the  teeth  of  patients  within 
mental  institutions?  I  suggest,  sir,  that  in  this 
whole  area  of  staff  the  government  has  been 
lacking  and  has  neither  shown  foresight  in 
developing  the  institutions  for  training  people 
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in  medicine  and  dentistry  and  psychiatry  and 
nursing,  nor  encouraged  them  by  offering 
adequate  salaries. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  could 
probably  be  the  most  exciting  challenge  for 
this  wealthy  government— the  mental  institu- 
tions. I  would  think,  when  we  hear  of  a  peace 
corps  attracting  young  people  to  move  into 
a  drama  and  a  challenge  to  it,  that  this  could 
have  been  the  area  that  we  were  going  to 
clean  out— our  mental  institutions. 

My  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale,  has  outlined  a  series  of  points  which 
he  felt  the  hon.  Minister  should  be  emphasiz- 
ing. I  would  like  to  stress  again  that  to  me 
when  one  day  this  hon.  Minister  stands  up 
and  tells  us  that  he  has  torn  down  institutions 
which  have  more  than  400  beds  and  has 
smaller  accommodation,  segregated  accom- 
modation, and  so  on,  for  various  types  of 
patients,  then  I  think  he  will  deserve  a  medal. 
I  think  this  will  be  a  high  occasion  in  the  life 
of  this  province,  because  it  will  be  showing 
a  new  approach  in  this. 

I  would  like  to  feel,  sir,  that  in  this  whole 
community  approach— and  I  know  some  of 
the  work  that  the  government  has  been  do- 
ing in  the  outpatient  clinics  and  hospitals  and 
the  other  areas,  but  it  has  been  slow;  I  do 
not  know  why  it  has  been  slow.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  suggested  to  us  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West,  that 
when  you  get  older  you  have  more  wisdom 
and  you  have  a  broader  view  on  this.  I  can 
remember  when  I  first  stood  in  this  House 
and  was  challenging  the  hon.  Minister  in 
several  areas,  in  which  he  had  made  the 
same  approach.  I  imagine  that  when  he  was 
defending  his  position  on  fluoridation  he 
made  the  same  kind  of  approach.  I  say  that 
this  does  not  become  the  hon.  Minister. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
came  through  with  facts,  figures  and  statis- 
tics. And  similarly  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale.  They  both  showed  knowledge  and 
idealism.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  this  de- 
partment needs  in  the  mental  health  area  it 
is  a  new  vigour,  a  new  imagination,  some 
daring,  some  idealism.  For  the  hon.  Minister 
to  have  deplored  this  and  say  that  he  is 
getting  older  and  finds  therefore  that  some  of 
these  things  really  do  not  work— I  would  hope 
that  he  would  get  back  again  and  rejuvenate 
himself  with  some  kind  of  vitamin  pills  or 
something— 

An  hon.  member:  Take  Geritol. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Geritol,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Scotch  whisky. 


Mr.  Thompson:  If  Scotch  whisky  is  the 
approach  that  the  hon.  Minister  needs  to  give 
him  that  new  vitality  and  vigour  and 
dynamism,  I  will  give  him  a  case  of  it. 

All  I  am  saying  is  this:  This,  sir,  is  what 
is  lacking  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  stood  up  before  us  again  in  an 
indefensible  position,  defending  an  in- 
defensible cause.  They  have  talked  of  Fort 
Logan,  they  have  talked  of  a  variety  of  ways 
of  taking  the  locks  away  from  the  doors.  I 
think  that,  as  you  go  around  to  these  mental 
institutions,  the  questions  that  you  should  be 
asking  is,  how  many  locks  were  taken  off 
the  doors  in  the  past  year,  and  you  should 
give  a  medallion  to  the  institutions  where 
these  locks  have  been  taken  off.  A  whole 
variety  of  approaches  has  been  suggested  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  and  it  disappoints  me,  sir, 
that  this  Minister  of  Health,  instead  of 
seizing  on  these  suggestions  and  rallying  to 
his  cause— a  cause  of  being  a  crusader  to  open 
new  frontiers  and  opportunities  for  people 
who  have  the  affliction  of  mental  health— 
instead  of  that,  he  is  standing  back  with  his 
feet  dug  in,  standing  behind  a  ditch  of  re- 
action and  suggesting  to  us,  "Look,  these 
things  really  do  not  work"  or  "wait  until  you 
get  more  seasoned." 

This,  sir,  is  really  why  I  deplore  the  hon. 
Minister's  whole  approach  towards  this. 
There  have  been  tremendous  challenges  and 
we  realize  them  and  realize  the  complexities 
of  such  problems  as  emotionally  disturbed 
children  and  realize  the  problems  of  the 
retarded  children;  we  realize  that  the  institu- 
tions are  crowded  but  what  we  are  doing  is 
trying  to  suggest  approaches  in  order  that 
Ontario  can  be  known  as  a  province  of 
humanity,  a  province  that  does  not  still  lock 
people  up  as  though  they  were  family 
skeletons  and  must  be  hidden  away  in  the 
closet.  Let  us  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into 
this  whole  approach.  I  think  that  dynamic 
ideas  have  been  presented  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter; and  they  have  been  documented  as 
having  been  shown  to  work  in  other  muni- 
palities  and  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister— knowing 
that  underneath  the  position  of  Minister  of 
Health  in  a  reactionary  government,  he  still 
has  a  small  spark  now  and  again  of  a  crusader 
—I  ask  him,  in  view  of  this  discussion,  to  get 
that  spark  lit  into  a  flame  and  tackle  this  as 
a  first  priority  as  it  should  be  in  this  province 
of  affluence. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  one  or  two  questions  I 
would  like  to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

The  hon.  Minister  will  remember  that  a 
few    weeks    ago    the    employees    from    the 
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Ontario  hospitals  made  a  protest  demonstra- 
tion in  front  of  the  Parhanient  buildings.  I 
spoke  to  several  of  them.  One  of  them  com- 
plained about  the  inadequate  wages  he  was 
receiving;  I  asked  him  what  kind  of  a  job 
he  had,  his  occupation,  and  he  told  me  he 
was  a  ward  attendant  No.  2.  I  asked  him 
what  this  entailed  and  he  said  that  he  was  on 
shifts  and  was  in  charge  of  his  ward,  ward 
attendant  on  his  shift,  in  charge  of  the 
administration  of  medication.  I  asked  him  if 
this  included  drugs  and  he  said,  jes.  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  this  is  correct.  I 
knew  this  particular  individual;  he  has  not 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  government  very 
long.  Prior  to  his  employment  with  the 
Ontario  hospital  he  was  a  service  station 
operator  and  a  factory  worker. 

I  would  also  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  follow- 
ing the  demonstration— and,  of  course,  the 
criticism  of  the  Opposition  in  regard  to  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  hospital  workers,  when 
we  dealt  with  the  estimates  of  the  civil 
service  commission— if  there  has  been  any 
discussion  between  the  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment and  the  civil  service  commission  or  the 
government  in  regard  to  this  problem  that 
was  raised  so  strongly  by  the  employees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  is  quite  aware  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer,  who  heads  the  civil 
service  commission,  met  the  group  and  I  met 
them  with  him.  Further  discussions  were  not 
necessary.  The  question  the  hon.  member 
poses  concerning  the  attendant  administering 
drugs.  Yes,  I  can  understand  an  attendant 
administering  drugs,  simply  carrying  a  pill 
or  capsule  or  what-have-you  to  the  patient, 
in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  carry  it 
to  your  child  and  see  that  your  child  takes 
it.  This  is  administering  drugs,  but  this  is 
not  the  matter  of  prescribing  or  concocting 
or  dispensing  the  drugs,  this  is  simply  hand- 
ing it  to  the  patient  when  it  is  handed  to 
the  attendant  to  do  this.  Now,  sir,  this  is 
not  to  be  confused  in  any  way  with  dispensing 
drugs. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
think  it  cpiite  a  responsibility  for  one  making 
something  like  $60  a  week.  I  forgot  to  add 
that  his  responsibilities  also  entailed  compiling 
a  report  for  the  doctor  in  charge  and  I  would 
suggest  that  this  kind  of  responsibility  to  an 
inexperienced  and  unqualified  person,  is 
beyond  what  one  would  expect.  One,  the  ad- 
ministration of  medication  for— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
make  it  plain  that  an  attendant  is  not  an 
unqualified    person.    An    attendant    two    has 


passed    his    examinations,    a    fully    qualified 
attendant. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  wish  the  hon.  Minister 
would  elaborate  on  his  qualifications,  as  the 
reason  I  raised  this  question  is  because  I 
know  this  particular  chap  has  not  had  any 
more  than  a  high  school  education,  if  he 
has  had  that.  As  I  say,  I  knew  he  was  a  service 
station  attendant  and  a  factory  worker  prior 
to  going  into  the  employ  of  the  Ontario 
hospital.  What  kind  of  qualification  would  he 
nee<l  to  be  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  medication  and  drugs,  and  compiling  a 
report  for  the  doctor  in  an  institution  of  that 
kind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  is  trying  to  make  a  great  deal  out 
of  whole  cloth.  The  preliminary  education 
required  for  an  attendant  is  grade  10.  Any- 
one with  grade  10  is  qualified  to  undertake 
training  as  a  ward  attendant;  he  undergoes 
a  course  of  in-service  training  and  writes  two 
examinations  and  on  successfully  passing 
those,  he  qualifies  for  confirmation  as  first,  an 
attendant  grade  one,  and  then  attendant  grade 
two. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  matter 
of  administering  drugs  is  simply  taking  a  pill 
or  a  medication  that  is  given  to  him  by 
somebody  qualified  to  do  so  and  handing  it 
to  the  patient,  or  seeing  that  the  patient 
takes  it,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  parent 
or  a  member  of  the  family  would  give  a  dose 
of  medicine  to  another  member  of  the  family. 
Let  us  not  make  a  great  deal  out  of  this 
administration  of  medicine,  because  you  leave 
the  impression  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do 
not  understand,  that  we  are  calling  upon 
those  attendants  to  dispense  medications.  This 
is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate 
has  not  been  entirely  subdued  at  all  times, 
and  perhaps  it  will  end  on  that  note.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  series  of  questions 
about  this  branch,  not  all  of  them  related,  but 
some  of  which,  I  think,  deserve  a  reply. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  rationale  for  developing  psy- 
chiatric wings  in  general  hospitals  is  to  allow 
to  emerge  in  the  public  mind,  and  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  an  equation  of  physical 
illness  and  mental  illness— the  one  is  not  to  be 
given  priority  over  the  other.  If  that  is  true, 
then  surely  the  corollary  is  also  true  where 
the  mental  hospitals  are  concerned. 

Why  would  it  not  be  possible,  or  is  it  not 
advisable,  to  build  general  hospital  wing  units 
of  100  or  150  beds,  in  the  Ontario  hospital 
structure,  so  that  the  community  again  would 
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be  treated  for  physical  illness  as  well  as 
mental  illness,  within  the  same  structure. 
Unhappy  comparisons  would  not  then  be 
made.  I  gather  that,  at  London  Ontario 
hospital,  the  superintendent  was  very  much 
in  favour  of  this  procedure.  It  was  sup- 
ported, as  I  said  before,  by  the  London 
academy  of  medicine,  by  the  editorial  board 
of  the  local  newspaper,  by  the  mental  health 
branch;  but,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  connected 
with  a  teaching  hospital  at  the  university,  the 
general  hospital  wing  was  not  included  in  the 
new  plans  for  the  Ontario  hospital.  I  think 
that  is  rather  unfortunate.  I  think  that  some 
kind  of  regional  planning  could  have  been 
instituted  where  the  university  hospital  would 
not  have  dominated  all  the  available  bed 
space. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  it  even 
more  specific,  I  gather  that  plans  are  under- 
way for  a  revamping  of  Toronto  Ontario 
hospital.  Is  it  the  intention  of  this  govern- 
ment to  enact  what  the  superintendent  wishes, 
namely,  a  general  hospital  wing  facility  as  a 
part  of  that?  And  what  is  the  hon.  Minister's 
general  feeling  about  the  overall  position  of 
general  wings  within  Ontario  hospitals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  agree  with  the 
thinking  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Indeed,  at 
Whitby,  Ontario,  the  community  is  building 
a  general  hospital  on  land  being  made  avail- 
able to  them  as  part  of  the  Ontario  hospital 
complex;  some  will  have  to  begin  with  a 
100-bed  general  hospital,  in  association  with 
the  psychiatric  hospital. 

On  999  Queen  West,  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  has  been  some  delay  in 
our  planning;  we  were  trying  to  iron  this  out. 
We  accepted  the  belief  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  include  a  general  hospital  with 
this;  but  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  general  hospital  beds  in  this  area  of 
the  city  of  Toronto,  we  cannot  get  approval. 
I  do  believe  that  we  should  force  the 
issue,  because  I  suppose  hon.  members  may 
well  think:  "Well,  the  government  is  doing 
this;  they  can  put  the  hospital  where  they 
please."  It  would  be  rather  foolish  for  the 
government  to  go  in  complete  opposition  to 
what  they  themselves  believe;  that  general 
hospitals  should  be  planned.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  accept  the  authority  of  the  On- 
tario hospital  services  commission  in  this 
regard^  that  there  are  already  too  many 
general  hospital  beds  collected  together  in 
too  small  a  space. 

We  are  looking  at  the  possibility  of  placing 
a  general  hospital  in  connection  with  our 
New  Toronto  hospital,  a  place  where  we 
believe  it  can  be  accepted.  We  have  not  yet 


posed  this  to  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission,  whose  approval,  of  course,  we 
must  have.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  general 
hospital  was  advocated  for  association  with 
the  London  psychiatric  hospital  at  London, 
and  it  is  quite  true  also  that  this  plan  was 
left  in  abeyance  so  that  the  university  hospital 
would  be  given  priority  over  it. 

In  keeping  with  modern  concepts,  the 
health  sciences  centre,  a  hospital  physically 
in  contact  with  the  university  health  sciences 
schools,  in  an  essential  part  of  the  compex. 
This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  matter 
is  abandoned.  We  believe  that,  when  the 
time  comes  that  further  hospital  beds  are 
esential  in  London,  the  proper  and  accept- 
able place  for  it  will  be  in  association  with 
the  psychiatric  hospital  that  is  now  under 
reconstruction. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wonder- 
ing: Is  there  any  expectation  that  the  old  part 
of  999  Queen  Street,  which  is  the  main  part, 
will  be  torn  down;  surely,  as  a  building  built 
in  1846  it  has  obviously  outworn  any  proper 
use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  answer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  "Yes."  It  is  to  be  torn  down  and  the 
planning  is  going  forward. 

Mr.   Trotter:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  is  a  budgetary 
item  in  the  1966  estimates  which  will  be  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  estimates  for  this. 

Mr.  Trotter:  But  sometimes  these  items- 
pardon  me  for  being  rather  suspicious— just 
allow  for  the  plans,  and  then  the  plans  go 
on  for  a  number  of  years.  Can  we  have  any 
idea  from  the  hon.  Minister  when  this  build- 
ing will  actually  be  demolished?  Second,  what 
will  be  in  its  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  have  the  timing 
on  this.  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  it  just  now. 

I  believe  1968  is  the  target  date  for  its 
completion,  and  there  is  a  budgetary  item 
projected  for  each  of  the  years  till  that  time. 

Mr.  Trotter:  By  1968  the  present  old  wing 
should  be  torn  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  anticipate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  new  hospital  will  be  built 
around  the  old  wing,  and  then  the  old  build- 
ing will  be  torn  out. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Will  the  new  wing  remain, 
like  the  front?  You  have  a  new  front  wing 
now  which  covers  up  the  old  wing,  at  the 
present  time.  The  new  one  will  stay,  is  that 
the  case? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  right,  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  is  why  the  new  one  was  put 
in  the  position  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Trotter:  When  you  build  the  new  hos- 
pital that  is  planned,  the  new  wing  that  is 
going  to  go  up  at  999  Queen  Street,  what 
type  of  hospital  is  it  going  to  be?  A  com- 
munity centre,  or  just  a  mental  hospital?  And 
how  many  beds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
tell  the  hon.  member  that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  remind 
the  hon.  Minister  that  on  February  8  in  this 
House,  that  is  several  months  ago,  the  hon. 
Minister  first  announced  that  this  building 
would  get  underway  in  the  year  1966.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  all  the  architectural 
drawings  have  been  made  and,  indeed, 
approved  by  Public  Works.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  start  turning  the  sod;  so  surely  the  hon. 
Minister  would  be  able  to  inform  this  House 
as  to  what  those  architectural  drawings  in- 
clude? How  many  beds  do  they  include? 
What  kind  of  treatment  is  envisaged? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  general 
psychiatric  treatment,  active  treatment,  out- 
patient, day  care,  night  care  centre,  and  a 
long-term  unit  as  well.  There  will  be  no 
custodial  care  envisioned  in  the  new  hospital. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  take  it  that  the  bed 
objective  listed  in  this  mental  hospital's  re- 
port, the  bed  objective  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Total  bed  complement 
envisioned  is  600  beds. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Six  hundred? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Four  units  of  150  beds 
each. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  by  way  of  a  smiling  aside  to  myself— I 
probably  share  this  little  joke  with  myself  and 
no  one  else— but,  in  your  mental  care  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto  reports,  your  projected 
number  of  beds  is  676,  so  we  can  deduct 
another  76  from  that  mythical  total  which 
was  projected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  is  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  100  in  the  new  building,  the 
most  recently  built  addition. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  We  have  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  are  100  beds  in 
the  new  front  of  the  hospital. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  appreciate  that,  but  we  are 
talking  about  continuing  treatment  and  acute- 
treatment  beds.  I  still  think,  again,  that 
there  are  peculiar  discrepancies  between  bed 
projections  and  bed  realities.  Another  fact^ 
just  to  ask  him  while  we  are  on  this  branch 
and  while  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  (Mr. 
W.  B.  Lewis)  is  here— if  the  hon.  member 
for  Humber  can  lower  the  eminent  newspaper 
which  he  is  reading— I  believe  in  this  Legis- 
lature he  said,  not  so  long  ago,  that  there 
would  be,  in  the  Scarborough  Centenary  hos- 
pital, an  addition  of  100  beds  for  a  psy- 
chiatric unit.  I  want  to  tell  the  House  that 
that  is  also  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  beds  which  the  OHSC  says  will  be 
constructed  as  a  psychiatric  unit.  Now  again, 
somewhere  there  is  a  breakdown  in  figures  in 
the  report,  and  what  the  hon.  Minister  said, 
what  the  hon,  member  for  Humber  said- 
some  of  us  studied  his  figures  fairly  care- 
fully—and what  is  available  from  OHSC.  That 
too,  we  will  probe  further  as  this  debate 
goes  on,  but  I  am  concerned  about  all  these 
bed  estimates. 

My  second  question  was  going  to  be,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  will  Toronto  Ontario  hos- 
pital be  constructed?  I  take  it  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  answered  that  aspect  of  it  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  if  not  to  mine. 

Well,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  an- 
other question.  What  happens  to  the  stafiF 
situation  at  St.  Thomas  Ontario  hospital, 
Hamilton  Ontario  hospital,  and  London 
Ontario  hospital,  in  view  of  the  very  marked 
decrease  in  numbers  to  be  expected  on  July 
1,  1965?  Unless  I  am  not  interpreting  them 
accurately,  the  superintendent  in  Hamilton 
said  that  on  July  1,  1965,  he  would  have  nine 
psychiatrists  in  a  hospital  that  should  require 
19  or  20.  London  would  have  seven  full  time 
in  a  hospital  that  would  require  a  minimum 
of  15  to  17,  and  St.  Thomas  is  in  a  similar 
state  of  attrition.  Now,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  St.  Thomas  and  Hamilton,  the  ruling 
of  the  Royal  college  will  rather  adversely 
aff^ect  these  hospitals,  because  they  will  not 
be  able  to  be  used  for  training  facilities. 
What  are  the  hon.  Minister's  immediate  plans 
to  overcome  this  gap?  Obviously,  psychia- 
trists are  human  beings,  not  supernatural 
objects,  and  they  cannot  possibly  take  the 
case  load  that  this  implies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  can- 
not answer  the  la.st  question  specifically.  It  is 
the  first  I  have  heard  that  the  superintendent 
anticipated  this  drop  in  stafF,  The  ruling  of 
the  Royal  college  will  have  no  efi^ect  on  St, 
Thomas  whatsoever  because  this  is  not  part 
of  the   teaching  programme.     I   am   advised 
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that  the  ruhng  of  the  Royal  college  will  have 
no  eflFect  upon  it  at  all.  There  are  occasions 
during  the  changeover  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year,  or  the  training  year,  when 
we  have  a  drop  in  the  number  of  our 
psychiatrists,  and  we  anticipate  it  some- 
times. But  we  also  take  the  opportunity  to 
recruit  and  we  are  constantly  seeking  to 
recruit  new  staff  members.  Whether  we  will 
get  them  or  not,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  yet  because  I  do  not  know,  but  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  recruit  the  staff  when 
we  need  it,  if  and  when  staff  signify  their 
intention  to  withdraw  from  our  service. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  may  say  that  the  figures 
I  put  are  not  new.  They  are— alas,  I  admit 
to  repeating  myself— a  repeat  of  the  figures 
I  gave  to  this  House  last  week.  They  were 
not  challenged  then,  they  have  not  been 
challenged  subsequently,  they  come  directly 
from  the  superintendents  of  the  hospitals 
involved.  I  just  do  not  know  how  a  hospital 
that  needs  20  psychiatrists  and  two  adminis- 
trative officers  can  possibly  function  with 
nine.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  humanly 
possible,  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  unfor- 
tunate things  are  imminent  at  Hamilton 
Ontario  hospital  unless  the  hon.  Minister 
does  something  pretty  vigorous  about  the 
personnel  situation. 

That  leads  me  to  my  next  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Perhaps  these  answers  will  not  be 
forthcoming  but  I  would  like  to  hear  at  least 
what  the  hon.  Minister  says.  We  are  at 
present,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  graduat- 
ing a  maximum  of  three  child  psychiatrists 
a  year.  Three  for  the  entire  provincial  needs. 
Is  the  hon.  Minister  aware  of  any  effort  in 
that  direction,  that  specialty  within  the 
psychiatric  profession? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  can  only  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  course  is  open,  bursaries 
are  available,  and  if  men  and  women  do  not 
wish  to  enter  child  psychiatry,  I  have  still 
not  devised  any  formula  whereby  they  can 
be  either  enticed  or  induced  or  forced  into 
this   area.  * 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  you  ever  think  of  salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  apparently  not  an 
attractive  area  because  these  men  are  not 
going  even  into  private  practice.  The  salaries 
do  not  stop  them,  to  answer  my  hon.  friend 
who  interjected,  because  they  are  at  liberty 
to  go  into  general  practice. 

I  have  to  repeat,  sir,  that  psychiatry  is 
a  post-graduate  specialty  supported  better 
out  of  the  public  purse  than  any  other  branch 
of  medicine,  and  if  we  carmot  entice  more 


people  to  go  into  it  there  must  be  some 
reason  that  is  quite  beyond  a  financial  or 
a  material  one.  The  Queen's  University  in 
Kingston  is  now  in  co-operation  with  the  de- 
partment working  on  a  programme  of  training 
for  child  psychiatrists,  or  specialists  in  child 
psychiatry.  We  hope  that  with  the  addition 
of  this  course  to  the  one  now  in  operation  in 
Toronto,  more  may  be  attracted,  but  I  have 
no  reason  to  base  that  opinion  on  anything 
more  solid  than  a  hope. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  answer  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West,  and  may  I  ask  him  a 
question?  Which  hospital  in  Scarborough  was 
he  referring  to? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  believe  it  is  the  Centenary 
hospital. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  The  Centenary?  The 
original  approval  for  this  new  hospital  was 
200  beds;  present  plans  now  show  an  ap- 
proved capacity  of  480  after-treatment  beds, 
plus  44  psychiatric  beds.  It  is  planned  to 
provide  space  for  152  active  and  fill  44  ad- 
ditional psychiatric  beds  in  a  shell  as  part 
of  new  construction.  This  hospital  is  in  an 
advanced  planning  stage,  tenders  should  be 
called  early  in  1965  with  completion  of  the 
hospital  for  mid-1967. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fine.  I  shall  have  to  go  back 
and  check  the  Hansard  and  we  will  be  de- 
bating this  area  after  dinner  tonight.  I  recall 
the  difference  between  the  44  and  the  100 
and  I  will  corroborate  it  in  the  House.  At 
the  moment  my  material  is  not  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  pursue  this  for  a  moment, 
I  would  like  now  to  ask  the  Minister  about 
research  in  the  field  of  mental  health.  He 
has  spoken  with  great  vigour  about  the  need 
and  relevance  of  research.  He  has  made  a 
submission  on  behalf  of  his  department  to 
the  Hall  commission  which  stressed  in  graphic 
terms  the  relationship  of  research  to  mental 
illness  and  mental  deficiency.  Yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  submission  by  the  Canadian 
psychiatric  association,  their  report  on  re- 
search, it  was  noted  that  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  only  1.2  per  cent  of  federal  moneys 
granted  for  mental  health  were  being  used 
for   research   purposes— 1.2   per   cent. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  exceeds  the  amount  paid  by  many  other 
provinces  in  Canada,  whose  efforts  are  even 
more  deplorable.  It  is  exceeded  in  its  per- 
centage only  by  the  province  of  Saskatch- 
ewan, and  in  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
the  province  of  Quebec  has  been  upping  its 
amounts  considerably.  But  I  strongly  suggest. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Minister's  words  are 
necessarily  a  httle  suspect  when  the  animated 
uruency  about  research  is  reflected  in  a  1.2 
per  cent  contribution.  I  think  we  all  agree 
on  the  importance  of  this.  I  was  never  more 
impressed  myself  than  when  I  read  some 
of  the  material.  Can  he  reveal  to  this  House 
any  of  his  plans  in  regard  to  the  field  of 
mental  health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fiuures  the  hon.  member  quoted  are  wrong. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  got  them,  but  I 
state  unequivocally  that  they  are  wrong.  We 
have  been  using  10  per  cent  of  grants  for 
mental  health  research  and  this  has  dropped 
of  late,  my  advisers  tell  me,  to  7  per  cent. 
But  the  1.2  figure  is  completely  wrong  and 
I  do  not  know  whence  it  came. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  figure  is  contained  in 
the  Canadian  Psychiatric  Journal  in  1964,  the 
report  of  the  Canadian  psychiatric  association 
on  the  amoimt  of  money  spent  on  research  as 
part  of  the  federal  grant.  Their  words  are 
very  strong  for  a  group  of  psychiatrists— ex- 
ceedingly strong.  I  will  get  the  report  and 
send  it  to  the  hon.  Minister  or  table  it  in  the 
House.  I  prol^ably  have  it  in  the  mass  of 
material  with  me.  It  says  1.2  per  cent;  I 
shall  find  the  precise  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  factor  that  I  want 
to  raise  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  vote, 
is  the  question  of  economic  and  social  class 
ill  relationship  to  mental  health  facilities.  The 
hon.  Minister  has  been  wont  to  say  on  oc- 
casion that  psyclu'atric  illness  can  strike  in  a 
rather— how  shall  I  say— in  a  rather  egalitarian 
fashion;  it  can  strike  people  of  all  economic 
and  social  structures;  it  does  not  discriminate 
httwecn   weallh   and   po\erty. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  mental  illness  does 
so  (Hscriminate.  A  \  ariety  of  surveys  show  that 
unntal  illness  is  far  more  prevalent  in  the 
lower  income  levels  and  that  these  are 
precisely  the  levels  which  are  not  served  by 
the  conmumity  facilities,  sadly  (>nough.  I 
want  to  rf>mind  tjie  hon.  Minister  of  the  book 
by  n()lhn^rshra<l  and  Redlieh  called  Social 
(lass  in  Mental  Illness.  I  want  to  read  a 
short  Tuecis  of  that  book  to  the  House  b(^cause 
1  think  it  ini'^ht  \)r  of  some  interest  to  the 
lioii.  )U!'i.ibers: 

Social  Class  in  Menial  Illness  is  often 
■  (ino'ed,  bi;t  not  for  its  main  point,  a  point 
so  starthng  and  so  revealing  of  the 
character  of  much  of  our  current  mental 
health  effort  that  one  snspects  its  neglect 
can  only  he  (luc  to  professional  embar- 
rassment a'ld  f(n:s'(iiicnt  repression  of  the 
ilisturl)ing  facts. 


Hollingshead  and  Redlieh  studied  all 
persons  receiving  psychiatric  treatment  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  during  a  specific 
period,  to  find  out  what  determined  the 
kind  of  treatment  they  received. 

One  would  normally  make  tlie  simple- 
minded  assumption  that  diagnosis  would 
determine  treatment;  that  what  was  done 
for  a  patient  would  be  based  on  what  was 
the  matter  with  them.  The  investigators 
found  no  relationship  between  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  They  studied  other  vari- 
ables, such  as  age  and  se.x,  and  found  these 
unrelated  to  treatment. 

The  one  variable  related  to  type  of 
treatment  received  was  the  socio-economic 
status  of  tlie  patient.  If  he  were  from  the 
lower  socio-economic  group,  he  received 
some  kind  of  mechanical,  inexpensive,  and 
quick  therapy,  such  as  electric  shock.  If 
he  were  from  a  high  socio-economic  group, 
he  received  extended,  expensive,  talking- 
type  psychotherapy.  If  the  patient  were 
not  only  affluent,  but  also  a  member  of 
an  old  prestigious  family,  so  situated  in 
life  that  he  bestowed  honour  on  his  helper, 
he  received  extended,  talking-type  psycho- 
therapy, but  at  a  discount. 

The  relationship  between  socio-economic 
status  and  type  of  treatment  received  was 
not  manifested  in  private  practice  alone, 
but  also  evident  in  the  treatment  provided 
by  clinics  and  other  public  supported 
agencies.  Thus  all  the  mental  health 
professions  are  involved. 

This  is  a  rather  interesting  fact,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  pretend  that  it  will  galvanize 
the  Legislature;  but  the  fact  is  tliat  the 
relationship  between  diagnosis  and  treatment 
related  more  to  the  socio-economic  status  of 
the  patients  involved,  rather  than  to  the 
psychiatric  need,  or  to  age,  or  to  se.x,  or  to 
any  of  the  other  obvious  factors. 

In  the  very  recent  past,  Dr.  Ryan,  a  noted 
eminence  of  the  Massachusetts  psychiatric 
centre— the  institute  for  youth  and  children- 
came  to  Toronto  and  delivered  a  lecture 
discussing  the  relationship  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic class  to  mental  h.ealth  facilities.  He 
came  to  the  interesting  conclusion,  based  on 
two  studies  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  that 
the  medical  model  such  as  pre\ails  there  and 
prevails  here,  does  not  lend  itself  to  service 
of  the  lower  incoiue  group.  In  fact,  the,  lower 
income"  groups  most  in  need  of  psychiatric 
assistance  are  discriminated  against  by  the 
nature  of  the  medical  model.  So  there  are  a 
\ ariety  of  studies  available,  I  suggest,  which* 
imply  that,  again,  the  kind  of  model  we  are 
cvoKing  is  not  of  itself  sufficient.    It  cannot 
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demonstrate  the  community  emphasis  which 
is  so  important.  It  cannot  weld  those  chan- 
nels which  are  of  particular  consequence  in 
relationship  to  socio-economic  status. 

I  simply  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
should  raise  rather  important  and  startling 
facts.  I  raise  it  now  at  this  point  in  the 
Legislature,  because  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
analysis,  some  research  and  experimentation. 

What,  in  fact,  or  how  in  fact,  are  mental 
health  facilities  now  effectively  coping  with 
lower  economic  and  social  groupings,  and  are 
they  effectively  coping  with  such  groupings? 
If  they  are  not,  how  do  you  redefine  the 
mental  health  model?  I  have  seen  no  Ontario 
evidence  of  such  studies  and  such  efforts, 
and  since  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
marked  that  there  is  a  breakdown  between 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  a  breakdown  which 
relates  to  economic  status— I  commend  the 
thought  and  the  analysis  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

Will  the  hon.  Minister  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
familiar  with  this  work  and  we  believe,  and 
we  have  some  evidence  to  believe,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  authors  have  been  questioned 
and  quite  widely  questioned.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  wrong  or 
invalid,  or  that  they  have  any  basis  for  it; 
but  we  have  no  such  work  that  will  either 
support  or  deny  their  opinions  as  far  as 
Canada  or  Ontario  are  concerned,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  work  under  way,  or  planned 
to  be  put  under  way,  to  support  or  deny 
their  opinions.  However,  it  is  a  very  inter- 
esting thing  and  it  offends  one's  professional 
sense  that  the  treatment  given  to  the  patient 
is  geared  to  the  patient's  material  possessions. 
This  might  well  be,  but  all  I  can  say  is  that 
we  are  aware  of  the  work  and  would  be 
interested  to  know  if  it  is  going  on  here; 
and  we  will  watch  very  carefully  when  any 
research  is  undertaken  to  try  to  prove,  or 
otherwise,  the  validity  of  the  statements  here. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  reply  to 
a  question  from  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
.  bine— two  questions,  rather— one  started  with 
the  hon,  jnember  for  Scarborough  West.  We 
believe  now,  from  our  calculations,  that  the 
1.2  per  cent  quoted  is  not  1.2  per  cent  of 
the  mental  health  grants,  but  1.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  national  health  grants.  This 
includes  moneys  for  all  health  matters.  TJie 
hpn.  .member  for  Woodbine  asked  about  the 
increase  that  was  promised  those  at  Oak 
Ridged;  this  was  in  their  May  24  pay  cheque. 

,,^  ,Mr«.,Bi"ydeH:  -The  information  I  had  was 
■.prior  to,  that  date.  You  are  still  getting 
}  jj^f  ormatiop  :Qu  the  other  thing? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  are  still  trying  to 
get  that. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  prob- 
lem of  doing  some  mental  research— and  I 
want  to  mention  the  research  done  by  the 
national  institute  of  labour  education.  This 
was  done  in  the  United  States,  it  was  not 
done  in  Canada:  but  many  of  the  same 
problems  still  apply  in  Canada  and  one  of 
them  is  the  problem  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  in  the  lower  economic  groups  in  our 
society  are  not  being  reached  in  the  matter 
of  mental  care. 

It  was  found  in  the  United  States  that 
those  people  who  were  in  the  upper  income 
groups  got  much  better  treatment  than  those 
in  the  lower  income  groups;  also  the  people 
who  were  earning  more  money  were  reached 
much  sooner  than  those  in  the  lower  income 
groups.  There  is  a  greater  fear— according 
to  this  survey  made— among  people  who  are 
in  the  so-called  "poorer"  grovips,  in  the  blue 
collar  groups— of  going  to  a  mental  health 
clinic. 

There  is  less  understanding  of  people  who 
^re  harder-up  financially  in  seeking  treatment. 
In  this  survey  that  was  made— and  again  I 
repeat,  it  is  by  the  national  institute  of  labour 
education— they  say  that  up  to  the  present 
time  nine  out  of  every  ten  psychotic  indi- 
viduals in  lower  income  groups  have  been 
institutionalized  and  given  protective  or  cus- 
todial care  instead  of  active  treatment.  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  into  detail  on  their  survey 
but  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  simply  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  understanding  among  those 
who  have  a  poor  education.  And  it  goes  hand 
in  hand  that  those  who  make  less  money  also 
have  poor  education. 

I  would  draw  two  things  from  this  to  the 
hon.  Minister's  attention,  Mr.  Chairman: 
Once  again  the  need  for  outpatient  services; 
and,  even  if  we  do  have  the  outpatient  serv- 
ices, there  is  a  greater  problem— the  people 
in  the  lower  income  groups  have  a  tendency 
not  to  use  the  outpatient  facilities  even  if  they 
are  there,  unless  they  are .  educated. 

The  people  you  need  to  assist  in  this  pro- 
gramme are  organized  labour.  They  point 
this  out  on  page  22— incidentally,  this  was  not 
written  by  organized  labour  tut  by  medical 
people  who  were  financed,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  labour  movement.  They  say  this: 

Labour  organizations  have  the  machinery 

.  .,for   reaching   tlieir   membership    on   many 

questions     and     they    have,    in    addition, 

.thousands  of  union  .counsellors  and  others 

..    .who,  have ,  been  trained  oyer  the  years  to 

,.;  fuoctipn  as  liaison  representatives  between 
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the  shop  and  various  kinds  of  union  and 
community  services.  They  are  thus  a  key 
untapped  resource  for  mental  health  edu- 
cation. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  point  to 
the  House,  and  to  the  hon.  Minister  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  organized  labour 
is  a  facility  that  we  have  not  used.  I  have 
often  complained  before  that  I  felt  that  our 
campaigns  to  raise  funds,  especially  our 
boards  that  rvin  our  hospitals,  are  far  too  con- 
servative. We  have  not  used  the  facilities  of 
organized  labour  as  much  as  we  should  have, 
and  I  often  feel  that  is  so  because— now  this 
may  come  up  in  the  next  vote— our  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission  is  as  conservative 
as  it  is  because  we  do  not  have  any  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labour  on  it. 

Here  again  in  the  question  of  mental 
research  and  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of 
those  people  who  are  in  the  lower  income 
groups,  you  are  going  to  need  organized 
labour,  because  the  researchers  point  out  that 
nine  out  of  ten  people  who  are  in  the  lower 
income  groups  and  suffer  from  some  psychotic 
disorder  end  up  in  our  institutions,  which 
means  a  heavy  burden  on  our  taxpayers. 
The  research— this  particular  one— also  points 
out  that  people  end  up  being  institutionalized 
because  they  fear  to  go  to  any  type  of  clinic 
that  would  give  help.  A  lot  of  education  is 
needed  in  this  respect. 

I  would  also  respectfully  submit  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  the  facilities  of  organized 
labour  be  used  more  than  they  have  in  the 
past.  The  fact  they  would  go  to  this  expense, 
as  they  have  in  the  United  States,  and  show 
this  interest  is  evidence  that  the  labour  move- 
ment knows  there  is  a  great  problem  here 
and  they  are  willing  to  do  something.  Cer- 
tainly here  in  the  province  of  Ontario  they 
are  well  organized  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  labour  movement  in  Ontario  is  open  to 
provide  any  assistance  that  the  hon.  Minister 
asks  of  them. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
short  final  question  which  the  hon.  Minister 
can  answer  quickly,  probably  before  we  go 
to  public  bills. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  committee  presently  involved  in  examining 
and  rewriting  all  the  legislation  relating  to 
mental  health,  rewriting  much  of  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act,  rewriting  much  of  the  parallel 
and  simihir  legislation.  I  have  noted  the  name 
of  a  Mr.  Barry  Swadron  from  time  to  time 
in  the  newspapers.  I  know  that  much  of  their 
work  relates  to  this  matter  of  reviewing  cases 
presently  under  some  question  in  mental  hos- 
pitals;   I    am    wondering    when    might    this 


Legislature  expect  some  specific  draft  legisla- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  is  correct.  This  was  set  up  as  a  re- 
search project  expected  to  last  for  two  years. 
I  expect  the  final  report  will  be  submitted 
to  us  about  a  year  hence,  about  June,  1966. 
The  study  has  been  under  way  for  a  year 
now  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  take  two 
years  of  study.  So  I  would  expect  the  report 
one  year  hence. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  be 
waiting  until  the  final  report  before  he  intro- 
duces any  legislation  relevant  to  it  or  might 
we    expect    legislation    next    session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  a  question  that 
I  find  difficult  to  answer,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
gave  very  serious  consideration  to  bringing 
in  one  or  two  amendments,  important  amend- 
ments, this  session,  but  we  decided,  in  balance 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Swadron, 
we  decided  against  it.  I  could  only  say  to 
the  hon.  members  that  the  same  thinking  will 
guide  our  actions  for  the  next  session.  If  his 
studies  have  progressed  far  enough  that 
worthwhile  amendments  can  be  made  or  if 
he  would  advise  us  to  wait  until  his  study 
is  completed— I  think  we  will  have  to  be 
guided  by  that  rather  than  continue  a  patch- 
work of  legislation.  It  might  well  be  better 
in  balance  to  wait  for  a  completely  new  Act. 
I  believe  the  Act  will  be  completely  re- 
written. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  want  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  he  has  a  blueprint  for  a  large 
industry  as  far  as  the  kind  of  mental  health 
prevention  measures  they  might  undertake? 
Does  he  give  encouragement  to  a  large 
industry,  say,  for  example  the  Ford  plant,  on 
what  approach  they  should  take  regarding 
mental  health  and  alcoholism  and  this  type 
of  treatment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  specific  programme  in  this  area,  but 
this  is  undertaken  in  a  very  extensive  way 
by  the  medical  department  of  many  large 
industries.  If  and  when  they  seek  consulta- 
tive services  from  us  these  are  made  avail- 
able to  them,  but  we  have  no  programme  of 
this  kind  originating  with   the   department. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
then:  We  know  of  situations  such  as  at  the 
Bell  Telephone,  where  they  have  had  very 
advanced  classes  in  understanding  of 
alcoholics    and    perhaps    mentally    disturbed 
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people,  trying  to  help  them  to  overcome  this, 
to  rehabilitate  themselves  and  come  back 
again  into  the  industry.  Does  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter approve  of  this  kind  of  thing  being  done 
by  a  particular  industry  and  does  he  encour- 
age it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  we  do  indeed,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Our  own  foundation,  as  far  as  the 
programme  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  mentioned  is  concerned,  has  been  very 
much  involved.  But  strictly,  again,  on  invita- 
tion; when  they  invite  us  to  participate  as 
consultants  then  we  are  quite  readily  avail- 
able to  them.  I  think  every  industry  knows 
that  we  are  willing  and  prepared  to  encour- 
age this  sort  of  thing  and  to  assist  them  in 
whatever  consultative  area  possible. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask: 
In  view  of  the  hon.  Minister  wanting  industry 
to  do  this,  what  kind  of  an  example  does  the 
department  itself  give,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  within  the  civil 
service,  as  well  as  mentally  ill  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote 
}ias  already  been  passed;  we  maintain  a  very 
extensive  health  service  for  the  civil  service 
and  we  are  just  about  to  engage  in  discus- 
sions which  I  hope  will  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  programme  particularly  aimed  at 
dealing  with  alcoholism  within  the  service. 
I  do  not  know  how  widespread  it  is,  but  I 
liave  been  told  enough  to  cause  me  some 
concern  about  it.  The  foundation  is  being 
invited  to  review  this  matter  and  consider 
the  advisability  of  setting  up  a  model  service 
within  the  public  service.  This  actually  was 
the  aegis  of  the  establishment  of  the  public 
service  health  service  that  we  operate  through 
this  department.  Through  it  we  try  to  prac- 
tise preventive  medicine,  not  only  in  respect 
of  mental  health  but  in  respect  of  general 
health. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
,ciate  this  is  not  under  the  vote,  but  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  would  agree  with  me  that 
an  underlying  cause  of  alcoholism  is  often 
mental  illness  or  insecurity.  I  think  it  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  know  the  plans  you 
have  in  this  area.  Are  you  going  to  wait  to 
publicize  this,  because  I  had  not  known  of 
it.  I  certainly  would  be  very  interested  and 
I  am  sure  many  others  would  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  programme  on 
alcoholism? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Within  the  civil  service 
itself;  you  may  want  to  publicize  it— 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  stated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  just  been  advised  of  the 
matter.  One  of  my  colleagues  tells  me  that 
this  department,  for  instance,  has  on  occa- 
sion referred  cases  from  his  own  department 
directly  to  the  foundation.  We  have  accepted 
this,  but  we  believe  now  that  the  matter  is 
of  great  enough  importance  that  we  have 
asked  the  foundation  to  consider  the  setting 
up  of  a  model  service  within  the  public  serv- 
ice, to  see  if  the  numbers  involved  are  such 
that  this  is  justified.  If  there  are  only 
scattered  cases,  such  a  programme  may  not 
be  of  any  real  value  and  the  present  pattern 
of  each  department  referring  them  to  the 
foundation  may  serve  the  purpose  quite 
adequately. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  the  hon.  Minister  could  tell  us  if  the 
day-care  centre,  which  was  formerly  open  in 
Cobourg  until  Dr.  Cormack  left,  is  going  to 
be  opened.  I  understand  some  of  the  people 
in  Cobourg  have  been  in  contact  with  your 
department  and  have  not  had  very  much 
satisfaction. 

"Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  who  had  contacted  our  department 
have  been  told  what  I  must  tell  you,  sir: 
As  soon  as  a  psychiatrist  is  available  who  can 
do  this  job,  the  centre  will  be  reopened. 

Vote  713  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going 
to  proceed  now  to  the  other  public  bills  and 
orders? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
We  were  just  waiting  until  we  found  an 
opportune  time  to  move,  and  I  now  move  that 
the  committee  rise  and  report  a  certain  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  a  certain  resolution 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  like  to  call  order 
number  66— and  I  might  just  say  it  was  my 
understanding  that  orders  numbers  66  and  67 
were  being  debated  together,  if  I  could  put 
it  that  way,  and  I  believe  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  had  completed 
some  remarks. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  66tli  order:  Resum- 
ing tlie  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  for 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  33,  An  Aet  to 
.-iiend  The  Municipal  Aet. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 
(continued) 

Mr.  A.  E.  Rcuter  (Waterloo  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  several  aspects  relative  to 
Bill  No.  33  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Bill  No.  33,  of  course,  is  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Municipal  Act.  I  might  say,  sir,  that  I 
a\\  ;iit(xl  with  interest  to  hear  the  reasons  that 
might  be  submitted  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  when  he  introduced  this  bill,  and 
when  he  discussed  it  the  other  day  when  we 
adjourned  tlie  debate.  As  I  suspected,  sir, 
the  reasons  were  in  connection  with  a  certain 
incident  that  took  place  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, surrounding  a  certain  parade;  and  it 
had  to  do,  of  course,  with  the  propriety,  or 
othenvise,  of  certain  signs  or  banners  and 
also  with  the  matter  of  a  permit  to  hold  such 
a  parade. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  would  appear  to 
be  to  transfer  the  powers  of  regulating  such 
parades  from  boards  of  police  commissioners 
to  the  councils  of  cities  and  towns.  I  would 
be  the  last  one,  sir,  to  argue  against  any 
mo\e  that  would  strengthen  our  municipal 
councils.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the  process  of 
what  we  refer  to  as  fragmentation  has  taken 
place  to  a  large  degree,  and  we  should 
do  something  to  strengthen  our  municipal 
councils. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  is  a 
trar.sff^r  back  to  comicil  of  any  powers  that 
the\'  did  have.  In  fact,  section  403,  which  is 
mentioned  in  this  bill,  section  403  of  The 
Municipal  Act,  empowers  boards  of  police 
commissioners  of  cities  to  do  certain  things— 
and  tliose  things,  of  course,  are  to  regulate 
parades,  and  so  on.  I  think  that  section  403 
of  The  Municipal  Act  was  extended  to  boards 
of  iK)l)ce  (oninussioners  of  cities  for  a  special 
reason.  Municipal  councils  of  towns  are  not 
included.  And,  as  the  bylaw  itself  has  to 
do  in  section  [hrcc  with  the  regidation  of 
pai;ii!(s,  )-)roccssioiis,  and  so  on,  to  determine 
and  jirrscrilx"  tlu  ir  routes  of  travel  within  a 
cit>.  and  also  to  give  direction  to  police  con- 
stal)l(>s  for  so  regulating  such  parades,  I  think 
tliat  the  reason  tliis  section  was  passed  must 
.have  been  because  there  was  a  problem  exist- 
ing in  large  cities  which  did  not  exist  in 
smaller  towns  to  the  same  extent. 
;  Apparently  the  thought  in  mind,  in  the 
words  of  the  hon.   member  for  Riverdale,  is 


that  they  want  to  transfer  the  power  from 
police  commissions  of  cities  to  the  councils  of 
cities  and  towns.  The  reason  is  given  that 
there  is  an  infringement,  according  to 
Hansard,  on  the  right  of  people  to  associate 
and  parade  in  carrying  out  and  putting  be- 
fore people  views  which  they  believed  in  and 
w  hich  they  thought  deeply  about. 

I  question  very  strongly,  sir,  whether  or  not 
the  transfer  of  the  authority  from  a  board 
of  police  commissioners  to  mimicipal  council 
woidd  in  any  way  change  the  situation. 
Section  403,  of  course,  as  I  said,  extends 
the  powers  to  boards  of  police  commissioners 
rather  than  councils,  simply  because  they  are 
cities  and  there  is  a  definite  traffic  problem 
there  that  does  not  exist  in  smaller  towns.  So, 
in  the  first  instance,  I  do  not  believe  this 
power  at  all  should  be  transferred  to  small 
municipalities,  such  as  towns,  particularly  to 
the  councils,  because  it  does  not  in  any  way 
become  a  problem  in  these  towns. 

In  section  403,  sir,  section  three  says  that 
bylaws  may  be  passed  for  regulating  parades 
or  processions  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
occasion  may  require,  for  prescribing  the 
routes  of  travel  to  be  observed  by  vehicles 
during  public  processions  or  public  demon- 
strations, and  for  giving  directions  to  con- 
stables for  keeping  order. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  would  be,  as  it 
says   in  section  two: 

That  paragraph  three  of  section  403  of 

The  Municipal  Act  is  to  be  appealed  and 

that  it  would  be  transferred  to  section  386 

of  The  Municipal  Act. 

Section  386,  of  course,  empowers  councils  of 
cities  and  towns  to  pass  bylaws  for  certain 
purposes— which  would  be  to  regulate 
parades,  to  prescribe  the  time  and  the  route, 
and  to  give  direction  to  constables  for  keep- 
ing order. 

I  hesitate  to  think,  sir,  what  would  happen 
if  the  power  was  given  to  the  coimcils  of  all 
of  our  towns  and  cities  to  direct  tbe  police 
departments  as  to  how  to  regulate  by  bylaw 
of  the  mimicipal  council.  I  think  this  is 
something  that  is  thoroughly  within  the  pur- 
view of  traffic  control  matters,  which  are 
preferably  handled  by  the  police  departments. 
Rather  than  having  councils  endeavouring  to 
regulate  the  parades,  perhaps  the  regulation 
would  include  the  matter  of  determining 
which  signs  would  be  desirable  and  whether 
or  not  a  permit  should  be  given  for  one 
particular  parade   or  another. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  proper  or  not.  But 
there  is  an  implication  in  giving  this  power 
to  council  that  there  migbt  be  some  political 
aspect  to  the  thing.    Sure|y  we  do  not  want 
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council  to  be  influencing  which  permits 
should  be  granted,  or  what  sort  of  banners 
should  be  carried  by  a  parade?  It  is  purely 
a  matter  of  regulating  traffic.  I  do  not  feel, 
sir,  that  this  is  a  problem  which  should  be 
handled  by  municipal  councils  in  either 
towns  or  cities,  to  prescribe  the  routes  of 
travel,  to  regulate  the  parades  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form,  or  particularly,  to  give 
direction  to  police  constables  how  to  so  regu- 
late them. 

The  same  comment,  sir,  as  was  mentioned 
previously,  would  apply  to  Bill  No.  34,  which 
is  a  bill  to  amend  the  metropolitan  Act  per- 
taining to  the  same  thing;  and  my  comments 
apply  in  a  similar  manner  to  Bill  No.  34. 

Further,  in  connection  with  the  penalties 
that  could  be  imposed  by  the  boards  of 
police  commissions,  section  482  of  The  Muni- 
cipal Act  provides  a  means  for  the  board  of 
commissioners  to  impose  fines  for  contraven- 
tion of  any  regulations  they  might  make  in 
connection  with  parades.  Section  486  goes 
further  to  provide  powers  to  restrain  any 
such  contravention.  In  my  view  there  is  no 
real  reason  why  this  power  should  be  so 
transferred;  in  fact  I  feel  that  it  will  not 
accomplish  the  purpose  which  is  proposed 
in  this  bill.    I  would  have  to  oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  great  respect  I  have 
for  the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  South  I 
just  could  not  follow  his  reasoning.  He  is 
taking  the  usual  line  so  often  taken  in  these 
matters,  that  because  it  is  on  the  statute 
books,  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  am  sure  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterloo  South  will  recall 
the  question  I  directed  at  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart),  a  series  of  questions, 
relating  to  bylaws  passed  by  boards  of  com- 
missioners of  police.  We  had  quite  an  inci- 
dent here  in  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
I  Toronto  when  a  columnist  of  one  of  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies  wanted  to  find  out  what 
bylaws  were  in  existence  which  affected  the 
public.  He  had  a  very  difficult  job  and  all 
the  press  joined  in  and  agreed  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  any  secrets  being  kept.  The 
tenor  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General's  reply 
to  my  question,  sir,  was  that  in  his  opinion, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  law  officer  of  the 
Crown,  there  should  be  no  bylaws  affecting 
public  conduct  passed  by  boards  of  commis- 
sioners of  police  or  any  other  body,  that 
should  be  kept  secret. 

I  fail  completely  to  understand  the  reason- 
ing behind  delegating  authority  of  this  type 
to  a  body  whose  attentions  are  supposed  to 
be  directed  to  the  administration  of  law  and 
order.    This  is  not  a  legislating  body.    The 


only  reason,  the  only  possible  excuse  that 
they  should  have  power  to  legislate  is  insofar 
as  it  affects  the  discipline  and  the  conduct 
of  the  police  forces.  But  they  are  not  elected 
officials,  sir,  they  cannot  be  called  to  account 
and  when  they  are  going  to  stray  into  a  field 
that  affects  public  conduct,  surely  there  is  no 
more  important  part  of  our  tradition  of 
responsibility  of  Parliament  that  the  people 
who  pass  laws  should  be  responsible  to  the 
voters  who  put  them  there  and  empowered 
them  to  pass  laws. 

Under  police  commissions,  you  have  one 
elected  person  who  is  ex  officio  a  member 
of  the  commission,  but  the  others  are 
appointed.  Very  often  it  is  a  judge  or  a 
magistrate  or  other  people  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  Those 
people  have  no  responsibility  to  any  voters, 
to  any  electorate.  They  can  do  all  sorts  of 
things,  as  happened,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  where  for  the  longest 
time  they  said,  "It  is  none  of  your  business 
what  is  in  our  bylaws." 

I  think  this  is  wrong,  I  think  this  is  a 
direct  negation  of  our  democratic  principles. 
We  hear  so  often  from  our  hon.  friends  on 
the  government  benches— they  cry  "let  us  pre- 
serve local  autonomy."  If  that  means  any- 
thing, surely  it  must  mean  'let  the  local 
elected  officials  determine  what  is  going  on 
in  the  municipality."  And  surely  it  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the.  local  councils  to 
determine  the  rules  and  permission  in  regard 
to  parades.  If  the  voters  do  not  like  it,  at  the 
next  election  they  can  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  it. 

I  fail  to  understand  the  tortuous  process 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  South 
goes  through  to  justify  this.  He  mentions  the 
traflSc  regulation  and  that  maybe  it  should  not 
be  allowed  in  towns.  Surely  the  job  of  police 
forces  in  cities  or  towns  or  villages  or  coun- 
ties or  wherever  we  have  police  forces,  is  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  As  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  said,  when  he  introduced  both 
these  bills  for  first  reading,  surely  the  police 
can  be  expected  to  maintain  law  and  order  in 
the  municipalities  for  which  they  are  respon- 
sible. That  is  their  role.  Their  role  is  not 
to  make  a  type  of  legislative  decision  that  is 
referred  to  in  these  bills.  For  those  reasons, 
sir,  I  find  myself  in  support,  in  great  support 
of  these  bills  introduced  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale.  The  arguments  put  forward 
contrary  to  these  bills  to  my  mind  have  no 
grounds  at  all,  they  make  no  impression  at 
all;  I  do  not  think  it  is  logical,  and  for  those 
reasons,  sir,  I  urge  the  House  to  support 
both  of  these  bills. 
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Mr.    J.   H.   White   (London   South)   moves 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion   agreed  to. 


THE  REMEMBRANCE  DAY  ACT,   1965 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  55,  The  Remem- 
brance Day  Act,  1965. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill,  I  think,  gives  proper  honour 
to  a  day  of  which  we  are  all  very  proud,  and 
to  the  men  who  died  in  World  War  I  and 
also  World  War  II.  It  is  merely  an  Act  which 
I  am  asking  the  House  to  pass,  and  I  think 
there  are  four  other  provinces  which  have 
passed  it.  This  bill  is  drafted  after  a  bill  that 
has  been  passed  in  the  Houses  of  four  other 
provinces. 

About  five  years  ago,  the  federal  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  provinces, 
if  they  wished,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  they  could  make  this  day  a  special  day. 
That  is  about  all  there  really  is  to  the  Act. 

I  would  urge  upon  lion,  members  the  impor- 
tance of  voting  for  it;  there  is  nothing  ob- 
noxious about  it  at  all.  It  gives  proper  recog- 
nition, I  think,  to  a  day  to  which  all  of  us 
ought  to  pay  honour  and  homage  as  well  as 
prayer.  It  closes  certain  types  of  business,  of 
course,  on  that  day. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill  has  the  very  best  of  intentions.  He  wants 
to  be  certain  that  Remembrance  Day  and  all 
its  meaning  is  perpetuated  and  in  this  I 
am  with  him   100  per  cent. 

He  feels,  I  am  sure,  that  the  very  least 
we  can  do  is  to  set  aside  one  day  a  year  in 
which  to  pay  tribute  to  those  fine  men  and 
women  who  gave  all  they  had,  their  lives, 
in  the  defence  of  our  way  of  life.  He  feels, 
perhaps,  as  many  do,  that  there  is  a  great 
danger  of  losing  altogether  this  fine  institu- 
tion known  as  Remembrance  Day.  As  evidence 
of  this  fear  there  has  been  a  strong  move- 
ment to  cease  to  recognize  it  as  a  school 
holiday  on  the  excuse  that  it  will  be  better 
to  keep  the  children  in  school  on  November 

I I  and  use  that  day  to  implant  in  these  young 
minds  the  tnie  meaning  and  history  of  re- 
membrance. Now,  I  cannot  go  along  with 
that  because  in  passing  I  might  say  that  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  excellent  Re- 
membrance Day  programmes  are  held  in  the 
schools  now.  It  does  appear  that  we  adults 
are  being  very  remiss  in  our  duties  on 
Remembrance  Day,  But  if  it  were  a  general 
holiday   would   we    do    any   better?   A    great 


many  of  those  who  realize  their  responsi- 
bilities seem  to  manage  to  be  present  now  at 
functions  which  mark  this  solemn  occasion. 
There  is  a  great  doubt  in  my  mind  that  any 
further  appreciable  number  would  present 
themselves  merely  because  the  day  was  de- 
clared a  general  holiday. 

You  cannot  legislate  to  create  an  emotion 
or  a  feeling  of  responsibility.  This  is  a  matter 
of  education.  In  the  past  several  years  in 
spite  of  great  efforts  by  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, news  media  and  schools,  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  has  displayed  an  apathy  toward 
Remembrance  Day.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
indeed  a  sad  commentary  on  our  way  of  life. 

Further,  if  we  were  to  enact  this  bill,  take 
a  look  at  those  who  would  be  excluded  from 
its  effects.  This  bill,  this  holiday,  would  not 
apply  to  farmers,  hospital  staffs,  pharmacists, 
hotel  and  restaurant  staff,  policemen,  firemen^ 
furnace  tenders,  watchmen,  janitors,  domestic 
servants,  emergency  repair  people,  shift 
workers  in  a  continuously  operating  plant- 
such  as  almost  all  industries  are  in  our  area- 
railway  workers,  or  those  engaged  in  trans- 
portation in  eitlier  goods  or  travellers,  those 
caring  for  perishable  products  and  live 
animals,  those  who  sell  bread  and  milk,  those 
operating  a  plant  as  defined  in  The  Milk  In- 
dustry Act,  or  the  distribution  of  its  products, 
those  who  operate  bakeries,  process  workers 
in  meat  plants,  those  whose  job  it  is  to  see 
that  electricity,  gas,  light  or  water  are  con- 
tinuously supphed,  those  whose  work  is  the 
conducting  of  commemorative  or  religious 
services,  a  broker  when  he  is  acting  for  clients 
with  business  outside  the  province,  and  actors 
or  performers  after  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

This  certainly  excludes  a  large  segment  of 
the  population,  yet  it  does  not  exclude  them 
entirely,   for  section  4  states  that: 

Every  employer  carrying  on  or  engaged 

in  an  industry  to  which  section  2  does  not 

apply- 

and  these  are  the  ones  that  I  have  just  listed: 
—shall,  subject  to  section  5,  relieve  the 
employee  in  the  industry  from  duty  and 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  industry  for 
a  period  of  three  minutes  at  one  minute 
before  11  o'clock- 
notice  the  time,  it  is  precisely  stated: 

—at  one  minute  before   11   o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  Remembrance  Day. 

Now  section  5  merely  says  in  effect  that  in 
circumstances  beyond  human  control  the 
Minister  of  Labour  may  grant  a  permit  to 
carry  on  through  this  period  of  the  day.  So- 
you  see  if  you  cannot  stop  at  one  minute  to- 
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11  you  go  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  get 
a  permit  which  authorizes  you  to  carry  on 
at  that  time. 

Besides  this,  there  are  penalties  attached 
which  allow  for  fines,  upon  conviction  of  any- 
one who  contravenes  any  provisions  of  this 
Act,  of  up  to  $100  for  an  employee  or  $300 
for  an  employer.  So  the  employer  must  indeed 
allow  the  three  minutes  ofiF  duty,  though  the 
bill  does  not  say  to  what  purpose  the  three 
minutes  are  to  be  put  by  the  employee.  So 
at  one  minute  to  11  o'cock:  Does  the  engineer 
stop  the  train?  Does  the  baker  disregard  his 
oven?  Does  the  policeman  stop  his  chase,  or 
does  the  chased  stop  also?  Does  the  process 
worker  turn  away  from  his  dials,  or  the  pro- 
vider of  produce  interrupt  his  long-distance 
calls?  No,  indeed! 

No  one  can  say:  "You  will  cease  work,  all 
work,  at  one  minute  to  11  o'clock  upon  pain 
of  serious  penalty,"  and  then  expect  people 
to  use  the  three  minutes  in  reverent  con- 
templation of  those  who  sacrificed  themselves 
for  our  country.  The  will  to  do  this  must  be 
present  in  the  individual.  If  it  is,  he  will,  at 
some  time  during  the  day,  likely  as  near  11 
o'clock  as  possible,  spend  a  minute  or  two  or 
three,  or  much  more  indeed,  thanking  God 
for  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for 
him;  but  only  if  his  heart  is  right,  not  because 
it  says  so  in  section  4  of  this  bill. 

Then  I  find  that  there  is  a  penalty  attached 
in  any  case  to  those  exempted  employers 
because  section  3,  subsection  5,  states  that 
unless  you  are  a  watchman,  furnace  tender 
or  a  janitor— and  I  do  not  see  why  these 
should  be  discriminated  against— if  you  have 
to  work  on  Remembrance  Day  and  receive 
only  the  regular  rates  of  pay  for  that  day  you 
have  to  be  given  equivalent  compensatory 
time  off,  with  pay,  within  30  days.  As  you 
can  see,  of  course,  this  does  penalize  this 
employer  and  it  lays  the  ground  for  double 
pay  for  the  holiday.  I  cannot  see,  for  the  life 
of  me,  the  connection  between  double  pay 
and  the  proper  payment  of  respect  to  our 
heroes. 

One  other  phase  of  this  bill  is  important. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  federal  bill  which  says  that  the 
provinces  can  pass  a  bill  of  this  nature,  but 
if  we  were  to  pass  this  bill,  we  would  create 
a  provincial  holiday  for  something  that  is 
nation-wide  in  its  implication.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  introduced  in  the  wrong  jurisdic- 
tion and  properly  belongs  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  indeed  I  think  it  belongs  only 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  this  bill  is  out  of 
order  here,   and  in  any  case  it  will  not  do 


what  the  sponsor  wishes.  I  stress  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  and  even  the  duty  of  each 
one  of  us,  in  whatever  way  we  can,  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  fallen  heroes  on  Remembrance 
Day  at  least.  Indeed,  for  whatever  help  it 
might  be,  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
to  make  a  special  effort  in  this  respect  on 
November  11  to  attend  functions,  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  among  those  gathered 
to  give  heartfelt  thanks  that  Canadians  are 
capable  of  dying  for  our  way  of  life. 

A  bill  of  this  nature  passed  by  the  federal 
government  might  help  to  recognize  ofiBcially 
such  an  important  day  as  Remembrance  Day, 
but  as  a  bill  it  will  do  nothing  to  the  hearts 
of  our  people.  With  the  penalties  involved 
and  the  large  segment  of  people  excluded 
from  observing  this  day  by  legislation  it 
seems  to  me  to  make  almost  a  farce  out  of 
the  solemn  and  deep  and  poignant  meaning 
and  spirit  of  Remembrance  Day. 

Something  much  better,  much  less  confused 
than  this  bill  is  needed  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  sponsors.  Whatever  it  is, 
when  it  is  discovered  I  will  be  100  per  cent 
for  it,  but  I  cannot  support  this  bill. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  wonder- 
ing why  this  bill  is  out  of  order.  I  do  not 
see  anything  out  of  order  about  it  at  all. 
Notice  was  given  and— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  do 
not  think  that  the  hon.  member  meant  it  in 
that  way.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  is  out  of 
order  in  the  order  of  this  House.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  he  really  meant. 

Mr.  Reaume:   I  want  to  say  on  this  bill, 

first  of  all- 
Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  You  have 

spoken  once. 

Mr.  Reaume:  My  hon.  friend  asked  a  ques- 
tion and  I  want  to  follow  through  on  that. 
When  my  hon.  friend  started  out  I  really 
thought  he  was  for  it  and  then  he  turned 
everything  upside  down.  He  apparently" 
spent  a  week  on  that  speech,  finding  out 
what  is  wrong  with  the  bill.  I  want  to  inform 
him,  and  the  House,  too,  that  this  bill  was 
instituted  and  brought  here  to  the  House 
because  I  was  asked  to  by  members  and 
oflBcials  of  the  legion  and  other  branches  of 
the  veterans,  and  if  they  do  not  know  the 
importance  of  this  day  as  well  as  my  hon. 
friend  does,  then  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  whole  thing  is  all  about, 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  make  a  farce 
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of  the  bill.  After  all,  five  other  provinces 
have  passed  this  bill.  Is  this  not  the  clay  on 
which  we  should  at  least  pay  some  respect? 
I  know  as  it  is  now  many  of  the  legion 
branches  have  banquets  and  services,  and 
many  of  our  folks  attend  services  at  the 
church  of  their  own  choice.  This  is  all  very 
well,  but  I  think  that  the  very  passage  of  a 
bill  such  as  Bill  No.  55  will  tend  to  bring 
some  importance  to  this  day  and  impress  on 
the  minds,  not  only  of  adults  but  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  province,  too,  just  exactly 
what  this  day  means.  It  will  have,  I  hope, 
some  effect  on  making  people  talk  about  it 
and  go  out  and  observe  it. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  the 
bill  at  all.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  hon. 
friend  is  talking  for  the  people  over  there 
or  not,  but  I  would  urge  upon  you,  if  you 
can,  to  \ote  for  the  bill  because  there  really 
is  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  the  hon.  member's  further  remarks 
are  completely  out  of  order. 

Mir.  Reaume:  I  thought  that  Mr.  Speaker 
was  the  man  Vvlio  handled  all  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  say  I  thought  per- 
haps I  would  allow  the  member  for  Essex 
North,  as  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  to  say  a  few 
words  the  second  time.  I  thought  it  was 
only  going  to  last  one  or  two  minutes,  though, 
and  we  have  perhaps  extended  the  timie.  If 
tlu're  are  any  further  .speakers  on  this  bill, 
would  they  please  proceed. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
T  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  bill. 
I  believe,  kindK',  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Lambton  West,  if  this  had  been  a  government 
measure,  would  have  voted  for  it.  But  I  do 
s.iv,  in  a  constructive  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  municipalities  across  tlie  province,  every 
first  \\(''k  in  Noveml)cr,  the  mayor  has  to 
make  a  proclamation  to  enable  the  banks 
to  close  for  Remembrance  Day,  and  it  is 
alwa>s  a  bia  hassle  across  the  province  in  the 
miiii-(  ipalitics   in  this  regard. 

1  think  that  we  have  statutory  holidays 
—  111  (-fleet  if  this  bill  were  passed  by  this 
IIous(\  this  would  make  Remembrance  Day  a 
sfitutory  lu)lid;;>-. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  fXinissing):  It  is  already. 

Mr.  Saruent:  W'c  have  such  days  as  Labour 
D.i}-.  \\'\\v  is  tliat  one,  more  than  Remem- 
biaiitc  Day;  oj-  why  is  May  24?  Americans 
iHTcss  the  country  think  wc<  are  crazy,  having 
Ma\-  21  as  a  statutory  holiday,  for  some  fine 
old  g:d  v.lio  li\oc1  ovfr  half  a  century  ago. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  I  am  sure 
most  people  call  her  Queen  Victoria. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It  is 
known  as  Commonwealth  Day. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  talking  about  ways 
to  shorten  our  work  week.  This  is  always 
a  controversial  subject  across  the  province, 
and  every  hon.  member  of  the  government 
knows  this  is  good  legislation— especially  like 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  who  is  a  veteran 
and  knows  this  is  good  business.  The  Legions 
want  it,  but  because  it  was  not  sponsored  by 
the  government  it  is  not  a  good  idea.  I  think 
you  should  support  good  legislation. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  bill.  When  the  hon.  member  who 
sponsored  the  bill  showed  it  to  me  some  time 
ago,  I  took  it  down  to  the  Ontario  command 
of  the  Canadian  Legion  and  had  the  officers 
there  look  over  the  bill.  They  were  very  much 
impressed  with  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
possibly,  outside  of  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday,  November  11  is  probably  the  most 
important  day  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  think  it  should  be  observed  as  a  holiday. 
It  is  on  the  statute  books  as  a  statutory 
holiday.  First  of  all,  it  was  known  as  Armistice 
Day  and  then,  later  on,  as  Remembrance  Day; 
but  it  is  just  a  statutory  holiday,  with  no 
penalty  at  all  if  it  is  not  observed.  I  do  not 
know  which  provinces  have  Remembrance 
Day  as  a  real  holiday.  I  believe  tlie  province 
of  Manitoba  has.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
others. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Troy:  Nova  Scotia?  Well,  that  is  very 
fine,  because  the  Maritime  provinces  have 
always  been  cradles  of  liberty;  it  is  good  that 
at  least  one  of  them  observes  this  day  as  a 
real  holiday. 

I  know,  in  my  own  area,  we  have  certainly 
—almost  thousands  turn  out  for  the  Remem- 
brance Day  services.  The  school  in  which  I 
was  a  teacher  for  many  years,  on  the  day 
before  Remembrance  Day,  probably  has  the 
most  impressive  service  you  could  find  any- 
where in  this  country. 

As  I  say  again,  I  certainly  strongly  support 
this  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North. 

I  can  recall  the  days  when  the  Ontario 
Northland  railway  had  a  band— and  this  was 
a  statutory  holiday  in  the  country— and  we 
could  not  get  the  bandsmen  ofi".  They  were 
not  allowed  to  be  free  for  that  time  and  they 
lost  their  wages;  so  we  had  to  pay  for  the 
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band  to  play  for  us.  The  chairman  of  the 
commission  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  the 
government  supported  the  idea  of  Remem- 
brance Day,  but  still  they  would  not  decree 
that  their  people  could  be  free  on  that  day, 
without  somebody  else  having  to  pay  the 
shot.  I  think  it  is  certainly  very  definitely 
necessary  that,  in  some  way,  this  great  day 
of  November  11,  which  recalls  that  great 
day  of  November  11,  1918,  should  be  made  a 
real  holiday— and  not  what  it  is  now,  just  a 
farce  across  the  country. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  we,  in  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
support  the  principle  enunciated  in  this  bill. 
We  feel  that  because  it  is  the  first  of  this  type 
of  legislation  introduced  into  the  Legislature, 
providing  for  a  statutory  holiday  in  a  sense, 
it  would  need  a  lot  more  draftsmanship  to 
make  it  workable.  But  certainly,  if  we  are 
going  to  remember  the  devastations  and 
tragedies  of  wars,  we  have  used  the  day, 
November  11,  to  remember.  I  feel  that  the 
Legions  are  right  in  putting  forward  this  kind 
of  a  request,  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
perpetuate  the  fullest  remembering  of  the 
days  gone  by. 

I  do  not  know  myself  whether  legislation 
providing  for  a  holiday  will  add  to  the  solemn 
ceremonies  that  take  place.  I  think  it  would, 
in  the  case  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing,  remove  some  of  the  chaos  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  ceremonies.  I 
was  a  little  bit  confused  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Lambton  West,  who  opposed  the  principle 
of  the  bill  and  then  ended  up  saying  it  should 
be  a  matter  for  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
they  should  bring  in  legislation.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  oppose  something  and  then 
say  that  some  other  jurisdiction  should  look 
after  it. 

Nevertheless,  several  of  the  local  unions 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  have  been  able 
to  negotiate  Remembrance  Day  as  an  added 
statutory  holiday.  The  problem  we  are  finding 
is  that  management- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes,  they  get  a  premium  if 
they  have  to  work,  and  this  is  the  problem.  I 
do  not  know  just  how  much  the  Remem- 
brance Day  statutory  holiday  is  used  as  one 
to  remember  the  tragedies  of  wars,  when 
management  does  not  take  it  very  seriously 
and  insists  the  wheels  must  turn  in  industry. 
If  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  premium  the 
men  take  the  money  instead  of  the  time  off. 
I  think  we  have  to  take  a  real  look  at  the 
drafting  to  make  it  really  work  and  make  it 
applicable  to  the  times.    Nevertheless,  we  do 


support    the    principle    of    a    day    off    for 
Remembrance   Day. 

Mr.  White  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  MINORS'  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  Reaume  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  65,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Minors'  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  as  it  is 
now  does  not  allow  children  or  young  folks 
under  the  age  of  18  to  go  into  billiard  halls; 
and,  of  course,  the  bilHard  hall  of  today  is 
much  different  to  the  old-time  pool  halls,  as 
we  used  to  call  them.  If  you  notice,  in  prac- 
tically every  area  of  the  province,  the 
billiard  hall  now  is  really  a  fancy  place;  it 
is  an  academy.  I  have  had  the  opportunity— 
I  am  not  a  pool  player  actually  myself,  or  of 
bilhards— but  I  have  visited,  in  Windsor,  in 
London,  in  Guelph,  Brantford  and  here  in 
Toronto,  many  of  these  billiard  halls  and  they 
are  a  far  cry  from  what  they  were  in  the  old 
days.  Certainly  I  can  see  nothing  wrong 
with  a  young  man  or  woman  aged  16  or  over, 
going  in  with  their  friends.  If  you  have 
visited  these  halls  you  will  have  noticed  that 
there  are  many  of  these  young  people  going 
in  there  now.  Actually  there  is  nothing 
obnoxious  about  the  bill;  it  only  reduces  the 
age  from  18  to  16.  Again  I  would  ask  hon. 
members  to  kindly  pass  this  bill- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  guess  that  is  the  idea 
behind  it,  yes. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  say  that  until  now  I  have  led  such  a 
sheltered  existence  that  I  do  not  even  know 
what  a  bagatelle  room  is.  I  do  have  some 
limited  knowledge  of  the  games  of  billiards 
and  pool,  however.  I  will  readily  confess 
that  my  skill  in  those  games  is  exactly  zero> 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  regard  them 
genuinely  as  games  of  skill.  I  think  they  are 
good  games.  I  am  not  skilful  at  them  myself 
but  I  think  they  are  good  games  for  people 
to  play,  young  or  old. 

Unfortunately,  the  nature  of  pool  halls  in 
the  past  has  been  such  as  to  create  certain 
rather  unpleasant  associations,  and  the  legis- 
lators of  the  past  in  their  wisdom  decided 
that  it  was  desirable  to  exclude  young 
people  from  such  places.  That  did  not 
relate    to    the    nature    of    the    games    being 
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pla>etl  in  them,  and  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  prolilem  is  not  to  exchide  people  under 
a  eertain  ajie  from  these  cstabhshnients  but 
to  ensure  tliat  the  cstabhshnients  are  properly 
eondueted  so  tliat  the  j^anies  played  in  them 
can  bcKome  j^enuine  recreation  for  people 
who  are  interested  in  that  type  of  recreation. 
'I'his  can  be  done  througli  municipal  licensint^ 
polic\'.  Mimicipal  authorities  are  moving  in 
tliat  direction. 

This,  I  l)elie\e,  is  the  answer  to  whatever 
probh^n  or  residue  of  problem  there  may  be 
with  regard  to  billiard  rooms  and  pool  rooms. 
Nobody  suggests  that  young  people  should  be 
excluded  from  Ixnvling  alleys.  I  see  no  reason 
\\h>  the>-  should  be  excluded  from  properly 
run  billiard  rooms  and  pool  rooms.  We  will 
certainly  go  along  with  the  rather  modest 
legislatixi"  proposal  that  is  now  before  the 
House;  in  fact  we  would  be  prepared  to  go 
further  and  say  that  if  a  proper  licensing 
policy  was  adopted  in  municipalities  with 
regard  to  these  establishments,  the  mininmm 
agi"  should  be  eliminated  altogether. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  xMr.  Speaker,  not 
very  often  in  the  last  month  have  you  had 
three  speakers  from  three  different  parties 
getting  up  and  agreeing  fairly  well  on  any 
particular  bill.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  also 
have  visited  billiard  rooms  around  the 
countrx'.  There  are  some  of  them  to  which 
I  would  say  there  would  be  no  objection 
whatsoe\c'r  for  boys  and  girls  even  down  as 
far  as  12,  13  or  14  years  of  age  to  go  and 
I)lay  billiards  or  pool  or  snooker  or  whatever 
game  they  want  to  play.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  it  is  a  game  of  skill,  and  I  do 
not  think  proficiencN'  at  playing  billiards  is  a 
sign  of  a  misspent  \()ulh  the  way  it  used  to 
be. 

Many  of  the  billiard  rooms  that  you  visit 
now  are  clean,  they  are  well  supervised,  have 
(xcellenf  facilities,  they  are  operated  in  very 
fine  surroundings  and  there  is  no  rowdyism. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  wrong  with  boys  and 
uirls  at  the  age  of  Ifi  going  in  to  play  in  these 
billiard  rooms.  I  understand  that  they  are 
liceiis<>d  by  the  inuniciiiality  and,  on  incjuir- 
ii!g  if  fhe\  are  sui^erN  ised  to  any  extent  by 
Ihe  niumcipalilies,  F  find  that  some  are  and 
sunic   are   not. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  other  billiard 
rooms  that  ,ire  not  cjnite  up  to  the  standards 
of  the  ones  which  have  recently  been  built 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  kind 
of  place  that  you  would  like  a  boy  or  girl 
16  years  of  age  to  enter. 

It  wotdd  seeiu  to  me  that  before  such  a 
bill  as  this  is  passed,  there  are  three  or  four 
things    that   should    l)e   done.     First   of   all,    I 


think  these  billiard  academies  or  rooms 
should  have  standards  established.  If  they 
live  up  to  these  standards  or  comply  with 
these  standards,  then  young  people  should 
be  allowed  to  play  there  when  they  are  16. 
I  think  in  some  of  them,  much  better  super- 
vision .should  be  maintained  by  the  licence 
authorities.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
consideration  given  to  a  time  limit  for  a 
16-year-old,  or  if  you  want  to  lower  it,  a  15- 
year-old.  He  or  she  should  leave  at  11  p.m., 
because  I  think  there  are  occasions  when 
these  billiard  academies  can  be  open  much 
longer  than  that. 

I  feel  there  is  not  too  much  wrong  with 
this  legislation,  but  I  do  feel  that  probably 
a  g.)od  thing  would  be  to  have  the  associa- 
tion, if  there  is  an  association,  get  together 
with  government  officials  to  try  to  iron  out 
some  standards  which  a  billiard  academy 
would  have  to  maintain,  along  with  time 
limits  and  anything  else  that  would  help  to 
put  all  billiard  rooms  in  the  same  category 
as  some  of  these  newer  ones  which  are  being 
opened  at  the  present  time.  I  feel  that 
billiards  is  a  fine  game,  I  think  it  can  provide 
a  very  valuable  form  of  recreation  for  our 
young  people,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
before  such  a  bill  is  passed,  there  should  be 
a  little  more  thought  given  to  make  sure 
that  the  standards  and  any  of  the  regidations 
that  can  be  put  into  the  bill  are  .such  that 
would  help  to  see  that  all  billiard  rooms  have 
the  same  standard  as  some  of  the  better  ones 
have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  refreshing  for  one  in  the 
Opposition  to  sit  and  hear  a  government 
member  almost  support  a  bill  that  comes  from 
the  Opposition. 

I  would  say  this:  Being  the  sportsman  that 
he  is,  the  hon.  member  for  Kingston,  also 
working  on  the  select  committee  on  youth, 
understands  the  problem  that  youngsters  16 
\ears  of  age  and  even  younger  will  go  to 
pool  rooms  regardless  of  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  some  of  them.  They  just  have  a 
way  of  getting  in  and  I  realize  that  they 
should  not.  I  liked  the  comment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kingston  when  he  said  that  some 
of  them  should  be  cleaned  up.  We  should 
not  penalize  the  ones  who  are  keeping  their 
]ilaces  well  maintained  by  not  allowing 
youngsters  to  go  in  there.  I  have  no  boys, 
but  my  eldest  daughter  has  a  pool  table  in 
her  basement— can  you  imagine  such  a  thing? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  I  can.  The 
proper  place  for  children  to  learn  the  game. 
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Mr.  Bukator:  And  the  wealthy  people— such 
as  the  last  man  who  interjected  there,  the 
i  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  can  afford  to  put  a  pool  table 
in  their  cellars.  He  has  the  means,  from 
what  I  gather,  but  these  youngsters  who  are 
16  have  not  got  the  recreation  centres  that 
you  speak  of,  and  this  would  be  a  good  place 
to  know  at  least  where  they  are. 

Management  should  be  made  to  brush  up. 
I  know  that  the  former  Minister  of  Labour 
has  often  said  that  he  spent  some  time  in  a 
pool  room,  and  I  tell  you  that  the  only  fault 
that  I  could  find  with  that  man  is  that  he 
always  beat  me  in  the  game  of  Russian 
billiards.  He  was  an  expert  and  he  said  that 
that  was  one  of  the  few  games  in  which, 
when  your  opponent  makes  a  good  shot,  you 
pay  him.  You  do  not  see  that  in  many  games 
of  sport  that  we  take  part  in.  If  some  of 
you  members  of  the  government  who  find 
yourselves  at  your  wits'  end,  let  us  say,  and 
almost  a  nervous  wreck  after  a  long  session 
like  this,  just  go  down  to  the  park  commis- 
sioners' quarters  and  go  up  into  that  pent- 
house, you  will  find  one  of  the  finest  pool 
tables  that  you  ever  played  on!  You  see,  the 
commissioners  work  so  hard  and  they  have 
to  relax.  If  the  weather  is  bad  and  they 
cannot  get  out  on  the  golf  course,  they 
go  up  to  the  pool  room. 

(Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

?  Mr.    Bukator:    The    hon.    Prime    Minister 

asked  me  a  question  and  I  want  to  answer 
it.  The  only  fault  I  found  with  it  is  that  of 
all  the  commissioners  that  were  there,  I 
beat  them  all  but  the  Minister  himself,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  parks  commission.  That 
is,   I   guess,   because  he  has  been   chairman 

L      since  1943;  he  had  a  lot  of  time  to  practise— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  —and  I  was  only  on  the  com- 
mission for  six  consecutive  years. 

I  might  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  rowdyism  that  you  do 
see  around  a  pool  room,  if  management  of 
those  particular  institutions  would  bring 
them  up  to  standard  and  take  the  green 
curtains  off  and  put  a  little  more  light  into 
the  place  it  would  improve. 
I  This   is  not  a  bad  bill.    I   do  believe,  in 

r  supporting  the  bill  today,  that  if  it  does  not 
come  into  effect  when  we  prorogue  here  and 
have  Royal  assent  to  all  these  bills,  I  am 
sure  that  the  government  will  bring  in  a  bill 
another  year  that  will  bring  this  into  exist- 


ence.   We  will  know  where  the  youngsters 
are. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Kingston,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  youth  committee,  also  supports  it. 

Knowing  something  of  what  these  acad- 
emies are  nowadays,  I  see  nothing  wrong  in 
reducing  the  age  to  16.   I  am  certainly— 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  sir,  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing,  that  I  said  I 
thought  this  was  a  good  bill  provided  there 
should  be  time  given  so  that  the  proper 
investigation  should  be  undertaken  in  order 
to  help  bring  the  ones  that  are  not  so  good 
up  to  the  standards  of  the  ones  that  are 
good.  I  think  that  if  that  is  done— and  I 
would  suggest  that  that  should  be  done  during 
the  coming  year— there  would  be  no  objec- 
tions next  year  to  bringing  in  a  bill  that 
would  do  that  job,  so  that  one  would  not 
be  discriminated  against  when  someone  else 
has  not  such  a  good  billiard  room. 

That  was  my  statement,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you  for  correcting  me. 

I  think  if  you  pass  the  bill,  then,  all  these 
other  things  can  come  through  the  regulations 
or  be  established  afterwards.  It  seems  to 
me  that  parents  would  rather  see  their 
youngsters  in  the  billiard  academies  that 
they  have  now  than  in  the  theatres  where 
some  of  the  adult  pictures  are  shown.  I  think 
it  would  be  much  better  for  them  playing 
this  game  of  chance  rather  than  a  game  of 
mischance. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  give  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  lessons,  providing  he 
brought  his  wallet  along  with  him. 

But  to  be  serious  for  a  moment,  there  have 
been  billiard  tables  in  the  YMCAs  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  for  the  last  15  or  20  years. 
I  believe  there  is  a  place  for  billiard  rooms,, 
as  we  know  them  now,  the  new  ones.  I 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Kingston, 
but  again  I  would  say  we  must  tread  very 
slowly  because  there  are  many  billiard  rooms 
across  this  province  that  you  would  not  want 
your  children  in  at  present. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant)  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  56th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G.  Noden 
in  the   chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

(continued) 

On   vote    714: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  vote,  which  relates  to  the  hospital  serv- 
ices commission  of  Ontario,  naturally  covers 
a  very  broad  field.  One  of  the  subjects  which 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  vote  is  that  of 
hospital  accommodation  and  hospital  con- 
struction. This  is  a  subject  that  is  of  particular 
interest  to  me,  as  I  imagine  it  is  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  be- 
cause of  the  particular  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  this  field  in  this  area,  over  the  past 
decade.  I  want  to  take  a  little  time  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  discuss  the  problem  as  I  see  it 
at  the  present  time. 

Part  5  of  the  study  by  the  committee  for 
survey  of  hospital  needs  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, published  in  May,  1963,  revealed  a 
serious  shortage  of  hospital  accommodation 
in  the  Metro  area.  One  would  have  thought 
that  this  urgent  warning  would  have  galvan- 
ized the  government  into  action  to  remedy 
the  situation  before  it  became  desperate. 
Unfortunately,    this   has   not   been   the   case. 

Instead  of  acting  to  increase  the  hospital 
construction  planned  in  1963,  the  government 
has  resorted  to  its  old  trick  of  creating  an 
illusion  of  activity  by  announcing  the  same 
projects  over  and  over  again,  and  by  announc- 
ing projects  for  which  there  are  no  definite 
plans  at  all. 

The  term  "housing  by  headlines"  has  often 
been  applied  to  government  housing  policies. 
"Hospitals  by  headlines"  can  be  applied  with 
equal  validity  to  its  hospital  construction 
policies.  A  programme  of  "hospitals  by  head- 
lines" unfortunately  does  not  produce  the 
hospital  accommodation  that  is  urgently 
needed  in  the  Metro  Toronto  area.  It  does, 
however,  allay  public  alarm.  Politically,  no 
doubt,  this  is  all  the  government  requires. 
The  full  impact  of  the  hospital  crisis  in  the 
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Metro  area  will  not  be  felt  until  after  the 
next  provincial  general  election,  whenever 
that  may  be.  Presumably  the  government 
hopes  to  get  over  the  election  by  its  "hospitals 
by  headlines"  policy.  When  the  public  finds 
out  the  real  truth,  it  will  be  too  late  to  do 
anything  electorally,  or  so  the  government 
hopes. 

Indeed,  the  government  seems  to  have 
mesmerized  even  the  survey  committee.  In 
part  13  of  its  study,  issued  in  May  of  this  year, 
as  compared  with  its  original  study  of  hospital 
needs  in  Metro  Toronto  of  May,  1963,  the 
committee,   said,   and  I   am   quoting: 

With  the  large  amount  of  hospital  ac- 
commodation now  being  planned  for  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  it  will  soon  be  possible  to 
.  provide  enough  public  hospital  beds  to 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  this  area. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation 
when  part  5  of  this  study  relating  to  active 
treatment  hospitals  was  prepared  in  the 
early  spring  of  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  would  like  to  see 
some  solid  evidence  of  this  joyful  conclusion. 
Unfortunately,  the  survey  committee  pre- 
sented none.  It  merely  made  a  bald  statement 
without  any  supporting  evidence  at  all.  It  did 
hot  undertake  any  sort  of  comparison  of  the 
disturbing  facts  revealed  in  its  1963  study 
with  current  facts.  Such  a  comparison  would, 
I  believe,  have  revealed  httle,  if  anything, 
now  being  done  or  forecast,  which  was  not 
forecast  in  1963,  and  which  the  committee 
at  that  time  found  to  be  completely 
inadequate. 

To  demonstrate  that  this  is  true,  I  will 
now  do  what  the  committee  failed  to  do; 
that  is,  I  will  compare  the  facts  presented -in 
the  1963  report  with  current  facts.  I  will 
confine  my  attention  to  active  treatment  beds 
in  general  hospitals,  including  beds  for  both 
children  and  adults,  but  not  bassinets  for  the 
newborn  babies.  I  will  not  include  beds 
for  psychiatric  treatment  or  for  the  treatment 
of  alcoholics— not  because  I  consider  such 
beds  to  be  unimportant,  but  because  their  in- 
clusion complicates  the  analysis  without 
changing  the  essential  picture. 

Before  I  get  into  the  specific  figures  as 
they  were  reported  in  1963,  and  as  we  now 
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ha\c  them  in  the  latest  available  published 
information,  I  might  indicate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  any  sort  of  meaningful  statistical  analysis, 
with  regard  to  figures  published  about  the 
hospital  situation  in  Metro  Toronto,  is  dijffi- 
cult.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  those  who 
announce  figures  from  time  to  time  are  en- 
gaged in  the  old-fashioned  game,  "Button, 
button,  who's  got  the  button?"  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  harmonize  one  set  of  ofiBcial  or 
quasi-official  figures  witli  any  other  set.  They 
just  cannot  be  made  to  fit  entirely.  So  one 
has  to  do  the  best  one  can,  with  the  figures 
available.  In  approaching  this  matter,  I  have 
worked  on  tlie  principle  that,  wherever  pos- 
sible, I  would  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  the  government  and  the  hospital  services 
commission. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Oh,  I  am 
sure  you  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  I  would  emphasize,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  considerable  doubt  arises. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  smiles 
at  that  comment.  He  is  well  aware  that  I 
always  give  the  government  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Smile 
when  you  say  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  general  rule,  there  is 
not  much  doubt  that  what  it  is  doing  is  wrong. 
Here  there  is  doubt  only  with  regard  to  the 
specific  interpretation  of  the  statistics;  and 
on  that  I  have  given  the  government  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Kindness  we  can  do 
without. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  its  1963  report,  the  com- 
mittee found  that  there  was  an  existing 
deficit  of  2,300  beds  at  that  time,  and  that 
the  need  would  increase  by  1,570  beds  by 
1970.  Thus  a  total  of  3,930  beds  would  have 
to  be  constructed  between  1963  and  1970 
if  the  full  need  was  to  be  met  in  the  latter 
year.  That  was  essentially  the  finding  of  the 
survey  committee  in  1963. 

Tlie  committee  then  reviewed  all  the  plans 
that  were  then  being  considered  for  the  con- 
stniction  of  hospital  accommodation  in  this 
area.  It  took  the  most  optimistic  view  possible 
—that  is  where  I  picked  up  the  habit— of  these 
plans  and  included  a  total  of  some  200  to  300 
beds  which  have,  in  fact,  not  matured.  Even 
on  this  highly  optimistic  view,  it  found  that 
the  total  number  of  beds  to  be  constructed 
between  1963  and  1970  would  be  only  2,759, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  1,171. 

The     committee     viewed     this     projected 


deficit  with  concern.  It  noted  that  the  need 
will  continue  to  grow  during  the  1970s  and 
that  if  we  enter  this  period— that  is  the  period 
between  1970  and  1980-with  a  deficit,  it  will 
be  virtually  impossible  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
increasing  need. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
made  no  specific  reference  to  hospital  accom- 
modation in  the  Metro  Toronto  area  when  he 
introduced  his  estimates.  He  made  some  gen- 
eral sort  of  statement  about  the  province  as  a 
whole,  but  nothing  specific  that  I  can  recall, 
or  that  I  noted  in  rereading  his  speech,  with 
regard  to  this  area  where  we  all  know  the 
problem  has  been  most  difficult. 

The  most  recent  public  analysis  of  the 
situation,  therefore,  was  that  provided  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Humber  (Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis), 
who  is  a  member  of  the  hospital  services  com- 
mission, in  his  speech  in  the  Throne  Speech 
debate  on  February  3,  1965,  which  appears 
in  Hansard  for  this  year,  at  pages  246  to 
247. 

At  first  sight,  the  hon.  member's  statement 
is  most  encouraging.  If  one  adds  up  all  the 
projects  Hsted  by  him  as  completed  since 
1963,  under  way  or  planned,  one  arrives  at 
a  total  of  4,441  beds— substantially  more  than 
the  3,930  the  survey  committee  said  would 
be  needed  between  1963  and  1970.  That  is 
what  it  sounded  like  as  we  listened  to  it  when 
he  presented  his  statement  in  the  House, 
and  it  was  not  until  we  had  a  chance  to 
analyze  it  that  we  found  that  the  true  situa- 
tion was  a  little  different. 

A  little  analysis  reveals  the  hollowniess  of 
the  hon.  member's  brave  statement.  In  actual 
fact,  the  situation  is  little,  if  any,  better  than 
it  was  when  the  survey  committee  studied  it, 
and  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  that  assertion: 

First,  the  hon.  member  included  221  psy- 
chiatric beds,  and  50  beds  for  the  treatment 
of  alcoholics.  These  are  imquestionably  des- 
perately needed,  but  they  will  not  in  any 
way  help  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  general 
active  treatment  beds.  They  will  be  needed 
for  psychiatric  purposes  and  for  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholics;  they  will  not  relieve  the 
shortage  of  general  treatment  beds— active 
treatment  beds— which  the  survey  committee 
said  in  1963  would  amount  to  1,171  by  1970. 

Second,  the  hon.  member  included  550 
active  treatment  beds  in  Sunnybrook  hospital 
which  are  being  made  available  for  public 
hospital  purposes.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
arrangement  has  yet  been  completed;  but, 
whether  or  not,  it  is  on  the  way— there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  And  that,  according  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Humber  will  make 
550    active    treatment    beds    in    Sunnybrook 
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available  for  general  public  purposes  in  To- 
ronto. That  is  fine,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  that 
the  survey  committee,  in  its  gloomy  review  of 
1963,  included  in  its  calculations  887  beds 
in  Sunnybrook  that  were  in  actual  use,  and 
an  additional  100  beds  that  it  thought  could 
be  put  into  use;  thus  the  550  that  are  to  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public  are  not 
an  addition  to  the  stock  that  the  survey  com- 
mittee was  already  taking  into  account.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  smaller  number  than  the  survey 
committee  was  taking  into  account.  If  any- 
thing, the  figure  indicates  that  the  situation 
is  worse  than  the  survey  committee  contem- 
plated, rather  than  better. 

Mr.  White:  Oh,  you  are  not  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  indeed.  I  said  "if  any- 
thing, the  figure  indicates  that  the  situation 
is  worse."  I  did  not  positively  assert  that  it 
is  worse,  I  just  said  that  it  would  appear  that 
way— I  was  really  straining  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  at  that  point. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber  included  four  projects  totalling  1,000 
beds  which  are  hardly  more  than  gleams  in 
their  sponsor's  eye.  For  example,  the  hon. 
member  himself  said  of  the  proposed  120- 
bed  extension  of  Grace  hospital  that  "there 
is  no  planning  for  this  expansion  at  the 
present  time."  Now  that  120  is  part  of  his 
4,441  total.  Of  the  proposed  Etobicoke  hos- 
pital, all  he  could  say  definitely  was  that  "a 
provisional  board  has  been  set  up,"  and  of 
the  proposed  Fenway  hospital  he  said  that 
"discussions  have  been  held  regarding  de- 
velopment of  a  public  hospital  of  up  to  500 
beds." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tired  of  discussions. 
Until  we  have  something  more  than  dis- 
cussions, I  am  not  prepared  to  include  those 
500  beds  in  the  total.  I  have  prepared  a 
table  showing  a  breakdown  of  the  survey 
committee's  figures— that  is,  the  figures  which 
they  introduced  in  the  1963  report— set  beside 
those  presented  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber.  I  am  not  going  to  read  that  table 
now  because  as  everyone  knows  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  follow  a  table  when  it  is  read, 
but  I  will  table  it  as  an  appendix  to  Hansard 
(see  Appendix  A).  Anyone  who  studies  it 
will  find,  I  think,  that  it  shows  that  the 
true  net  increase  in  general  active  treatment 
beds,  as  disclosed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber,  is  not  4,441,  but  2,841.  I  am  now 
talking  about  the  net  increase  in  beds,  going 
back  to  1963  and  carrying  it  forward  to 
1970.  This  figure  of  2,841  compares  with 
2,759  new  beds  that  the  survey  was  counting 
on  in  1963,  when  it  concluded  that  the  situa- 


tion was  close  to  desperate.  You  see,  the 
hon.  member  for  Humber  was  not  an- 
nouncing necessarily  new  projects;  he  was 
announcing,  in  revised  form,  the  same  project 
as  the  survey  committee  had  been  taking  into 
account  with  some  very  vague  additions.  I  ad- 
mit that  there  are  one  or  two  true  additions  to 
compensate  for  some  very  optimistic  figures 
that  the  survey  committee  had  included,  but 
the  only  real  additions  were  based  on  faith 
and  hope,  rather  than  on  anything  concrete. 

If  you  take  it  right  down  to  what  is 
actually  disclosed  as  either  having  taken 
place  or  likely  to  take  place  between  now 
and  1970,  one  could  say  that  the  figure  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Humber  was  2,841  as 
compared  to  2,759  that  the  survey  committee 
figured  on.  Thus,  the  anticipated  1970  deficit 
is  to  be  reduced  from  1,171  to  1,089.  That 
is  by  about  82. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that 
is  what  leads  the  survey  committee  to  con- 
clude in  the  sycophancy  of  its  more  recent 
report,  that  "it  will  soon  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide enough  public  hospital  beds  to  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  of  this  area."  I  would 
also  like  to  ask  if  that  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 80  in  the  anticipated  deficit  is  what 
the  government  regards  as  a  reahstic  attack 
on  the  problem. 

Last  year,  the  government  increased  the 
provincial  grants  for  hospital  construction 
and  also  provided  provincial  loans.  Yet, 
when  grants  from  all  levels  of  government 
and  the  provincial  loans  are  taken  into 
account,  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  hospital 
construction,  or  about  $4,000  per  bed  in  this 
area,  still  has  to  be  raised  from  private 
charity.  This  is  an  outmoded  concept. 
Experience  to  date  indicates  that  it  will  not 
work. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  a  serious  shortage  of 
hospital  accommodation  in  Metro  Toronto  by 
1970  and  an  even  worse  shortage  by  1980, 
the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments together  are  going  to  have  to  cover 
the  whole  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping 
new  hospitals  and  hospital  extensions.  More- 
over, the  basic  initiative,  at  this  stage,  will 
have  to  come  from  the  provincial  level.  The 
OHSC  should  immediately  set  up  an  agency 
to  take  overall  responsibility  for  hospital 
accommodation  in  the  Toronto  area.  It 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  this  agency 
to  ensure  both  that  the  accommodation 
available  in  the  area  as  a  whole  is  adequate 
and  what  is  equally  important— although  I 
have  not  had  time  to  go  into  it  at  this  stage- 
to  ensure  that  that  accommodation  is 
properly  distributed  among  the  various 
regions  in  the  area. 
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The  survey  committee,  in  part  20  of  its 
report,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
"co-ordinating  council"  in  Metro  Toronto. 
This  is  essentially  what  I  am  proposing  here, 
but  my  proposal  differs  from  the  survey  com- 
mittee's in  two  respects: 

1.  The  council  should  be  financed  by  the 
OHSC,  so  that  it  will  have  a  secure  financial 
base  and  will  not  have  to  dissipate  its 
energies  going  around  with  a  tin  cup— which 
is  what  the  survey  committee  suggested; 

2.  It  should  not  be  a  purely  advisory  body 
as  the  survey  committee  apparently  envis- 
aged. We  have  already  had  enough  talk 
about  the  hospital  problem  in  Metro  Toronto; 
it  is  now  time  for  action.  The  council  should 
naturally  consult  with  hospital  boards,  muni- 
cipal authorities  and  other  interested  parties, 
but  in  the  last  analysis,  it  should,  in  my 
opinion,   have   clear-cut   authority  to    act. 

I  have  one  further  note  on  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  if,  as  a 
result  of  the  forthcoming  Goldenberg  report, 
overlapping  of  municipal  authority  in  Metro 
Toronto  should  be  significantly  reduced,  I 
would  propose  that  the  council  I  am  talking 
about  should  become  an  agency  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  council.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  OHSC  should  get  the  ball 
rolling  by  setting  it  up  for  the  present  as  a 
provincial  agency,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
wait  for  Goldenberg's  report  and  then  for  the 
implementation  of  whatever  proposals  may 
be  contained  in  that  report.  I  believe  that  we 
have  to  move  in  and  do  a  lot  more  than  has 
been  done  up  to  now  in  meeting  this  crisis 
that  the  survey  committee  envisaged  back  in 
1963. 

It  is,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  and 
to  the  House,  a  crisis  that  continues  to  exist. 
TIktc  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  progress 
made  but  such  progress  has,  shall  I  say, 
merely  compensated  for  the  padding  in  the 
survey  committee's  estimates  of  1963.  When 
one  takes  the  net  figures,  one  finds  that  the 
reasonable  anticipation  of  the  deficit  of  hos- 
pital beds  in  1970  is  not  significantly  different 
from  that  which  the  survey  committee  indi- 
cated in  1963.  I  would,  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  remind  the  House  that  the  survey 
committee  regarded  that  anticipated  deficit 
as  having  the  character  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  vote 
714.  I  am  just  pursuing  the  remarks  made 
by  my  hon.  friend  about  the  hospital  situa- 
tion, but  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  hospital  situation  in  the  Ottawa 
area. 

I   would   like  the  hon.   Minister   to   inform 


this  House  about  the  plans  he  has,  or  the 
OHSC  has,  for  the  construction  of  additional 
facilities  for  hospital  beds  in  the  Ottawa  area. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission  published  a  report  dated  Decem- 
ber 16,  1964,  which  made  very  specific  recom- 
mendations in  this  respect.  If  my  information 
is  accurate  nothing  has  been  done  to  imple- 
ment these  recommendations  six  months  after 
the  report  has  been  published. 

I  know  it  will  take  some  years  before  these 
recommendations  are  fully  implemented.  I 
believe,  however,  the  plan  of  action  should 
be  told  to  all  interested  parties.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  big  problems  is  the  need  to  provide  teach- 
ing facilities  in  connection  with  Ottawa 
University  medical  school. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a 
paragraph  which  specifies  the  roles  of  the 
hospital  in  Ottawa  and  I  quote: 

In  addition  to  the  national  defence 
medical  centre,  two  other  hospitals,  the 
Ottawa  civic  hospital  and  the  Ottawa  gen- 
eral, are  university-teaching  hospitals. 
These  hospitals  have  special  need  to  sub- 
serve their  teaching  functions  and  these 
will  be  assessed  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
provincial  announcement  regarding  assist- 
ance to  medical  schools  and  teaching 
hospitals.  The  assessment  is  not  dealt  with 
in  detail  in  the  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  several  hospitals  are  in- 
volved, together  with  the  Ottawa  University 
medical  school,  would  it  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission 
to  set  up  a  committee  to  study  the  needs  of 
the  area?  I  would  also  suggest  that  in  view 
of  the  urgency  of  the  problem  that  this  be 
done  without  delay. 

To  prove  my  point  about  this  matter,  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  news  item  appearing 
in  the  Ottawa  Journal  on  March  11,  1965. 
This  was  in  connection  with  a  speech  given 
to  the  Ottawa  Richelieu  club  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
Laurier  and  was  headed  in  the  Ottawa  Journal 
of  that  date:  "Needed— Hospital  Help."  I  will 
not  read  the  entire  report,  but  I  think  there 
are  parts  of  this  report  which  should  be  read 
into  the  record.  They  begin  this  way: 

Before  even  thinking  of  building  new 
hospitals  in  Ottawa,  the  city  should  think 
of  subsidizing  all  existing  hospitals,  not  only 
the  civic.  Municipal  grants  could  help  in 
getting  better  utilization  of  existing  hos- 
pital beds  in  this  city. 

This  goes  along  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  previous  speaker  about  having  to  obtain 
funds  through  charity  to  build  hospitals  or 
to    increase    their    facilities. 
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So  said  Dr.  J.  J.  Laurier,  medical  director 
of  the  Ottawa  general  hospital,  Wednes- 
day, before  the  Richelieu  club. 

Dr.  Laurier  said  the  cost  of  a  children's 
hospital  was  much  higher  than  the  $20,000 
to  $30,000  per  bed  cost  of  construction 
of  a  general  hospital.  He  said  the  public 
should  seriously  consider  advantages  of  aid- 
ing financially  all  hospitals  before  going 
ahead  with  the  advance  of  millions  of 
dollars   spent   on  new   hospitals. 

There   are   two   or   three   paragraphs   that   I 

would  like  to  read  here: 

k  Dr.  Laurier  suggested  a  campaign  aimed 

►  at  a  better  utilization  of  existing  hospital 

beds   which    could    drastically   reduce   the 

burden  of  taxes.    There   is   no   reason,   he 

said,   why  the   bed   occupancy  in   Ottawa 

should   drop   on   weekends   from    100   per 

I  cent  to  80  per  cent.  What  we  need  is  a 

Iseven-day-a-week  hospital  occupancy  365 
days  a  year. 
,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  enough 
about  this  matter.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
Minister  would  like  to  give  me  some  explana- 
tion, and  give  this  House  some  explanation, 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  Ottawa  area 
;  regarding  construction  of  new  hospital  beds 
1^  and  construction  of  new  facilities  in  existing 
hospitals. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  attempting  to  answer  the 
hon.  member  I  shall  try  to  deal  first  of  all 
with  the  state  of  hospital  construction  in 
Metro  Toronto. 

I  am  not  even  going  to  attempt  to  sort  out 
the  difference  between  the  figures  given  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Humber  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine.  I  will  simply  outline 
the  actual  figures,  which  will  be  the  net 
increase  in  the  number  of  beds  which  will 
come  about  from  building  that  is  now  under 
way,  planning  that  is  either  out  for  contract 
or  is  approved  by  the  commission  and  the 
dates  on  which  these  additional  beds  are 
likely  to  be  made  available  for  actual  use 
within  Metro  Toronto. 

Wellesley  hospital  327  beds  in  1966,  this 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  Wellesley  to 
586.  In  1967  Toronto  Western  will  add  80 
beds  to  bring  it  to  862.  Women's  College 
hospital  will  add  152  beds  to  bring  it  to 
411.  North  York  General  will  build  518 
beds,  completely  new.  York  General  will 
build  200  beds,  completely  new.  Scarborough 
General  will  add  240  beds  to  bring  it  to  580 
beds.  Scarborough  Centenary  will  build  480 
beds,  new.  Baycrest  will  build  93  beds,  new. 
k  In  1968  Sunnybrook  will  add  550  beds  to 


bring  the  total  to  1,437.  Now  it  is  understood 
there  that  on  a  certain  number  of  those  beds 
veterans  will  be  given  prior  claim  to  their  use, 
but  that  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  beds 
will  be  left  standing  vacant.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  my  hon.  friend  knows  the  procedure 
that  is  followed  in  the  case  of  workmen's 
compensation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  taken  into  account  by 
the  survey  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  But  the  550  beds  are 
completely  new,  they  are  not  there  now.  The 
887  are. 

Mount  Sinai  will  add  181  beds  to  bring 
it  to  554.  Northwestern  General  will  add  100 
beds  to  bring  it  to  348.  Grace  hospital  will 
add  110  beds  to  bring  it  to  229.  The  Central 
hospital  will  add  102  beds  to  bring  it  to  175. 

Fenway  General  hospital  has  just  been 
given  approval  to  build  300  beds,  completely 
new.  In  1969  Etobicoke  will  build  425  beds, 
completely  new.  Humber  Memorial  will  add 
100  beds  to  bring  it  to  413. 

This,  according  to  my  rather  questionable 
mathematics,  Mr.  Chairman,  amounts  to  3,958 
additional  beds.  According  to  our— 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  many  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  was  3,958,  you 
had  better  check  my  addition  because  I  added 
it  rather  hurriedly  and  I  did  not  have  a 
computer. 

According  to  our  relation  of  the  total  beds 
then  available  in  Metro  Toronto  to  the 
projected  population,  there  should  be  a  statis- 
tical surplus  of  530  at  least.  I  think  that  the 
confusion  in  the  Sunnybrook  figure  was  that 
the  survey  considered  there  were  887  avail- 
able now,  the  additional  550  will  be  com- 
pletely new  beds. 

The  co-ordinating  council,  which  the  hon. 
member  mentioned,  is  already  in  process  of 
being  established.  It  will  be  financed  in  the 
first  instance  by  OHSC  as  I  announced  in 
this  House  on  March  17.  What  its  future  will 
be  may  very  well  be  dependent,  in  some 
measure,  upon  the  report  that  comes  before 
government  relative  to  affairs  in  Metro  To- 
ronto. But  we  believe  that  this  is  a  sound 
principle  and  we  accepted  this  recommenda- 
tion. Indeed,  I  believe  we  discussed  this 
recommendation  when  we  were  questioned  by 
the  survey  committee,  as  the  staff  of  the 
OHSC  had  been  advocating  this  regionaliza- 
tion  for  some  time— and  actually  have  region- 
alizing projects  underway  throughout  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  certain  areas  of 
hospital  administration  and  service. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  relative  to  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East,  I  would 
say  to  him— and  I  am  quite  sure  he  knows  the 
liospital  situation  in  Ottawa  has  been  under 
study:  They  asked  the  commission  to  make 
a  study  of  the  existing  hospital  facilities  and 
the  needs,  and  the  report  of  that  study,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  submitted  to  the  city  council 
who  asked  for  the  report,  in  the  very  near 
future. 

At  the  present  time,  we  believe  there 
should  be,  and  we  will  be  recommending 
that  there  should  be,  a  university  hospital  of 
400  beds  as  a  part  of  the  health  sciences 
centre.  I  think  my  hon.  friend  will  have 
knowledge  of,  and  appreciate,  some  of  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  this  imtil  very  recently. 
All  of  these  have,  of  course,  disappeared  now. 

Riverside  is  being  built,  as  I  am  quite  sure 
he  knows.  It  is  on  schedule,  within  a  matter 
of  a  month  or  so,  and  will  provide  300  new 
beds.  Ottawa  Civic,  I  think  he  also  knows, 
has  been  given  the  approval  for  75  additional 
children's  beds.  The  Ottawa  General  is  in 
discussion  with  us,  I  believe,  at  the  present 
time,  relative  to  a  very  large  programme  of 
renovation  and  updating  of  services.  There 
are  very  extensive  gaps  in  the  service  areas 
and  these  are  to  receive  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  I  have  it  now  on  good  authority 
that  the  Salvation  Army's  Grace  hospital  is 
likely  to  begin  building  this  fall,  will  increase 
its  capacity  from  75  beds  to  200,  and  will 
become  a  general  hospital. 

As  far  as  the  seven-day  week  is  concerned, 
this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  a  great  many 
people  in  the  hospital  business.  I  have  often 
said  that  people  do  not  get  sick  on  schedxde; 
they  cannot.  But,  nevertheless,  we  encourage 
the  utilization  of  the  hospital  over  seven 
days. 

Now,  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  board; 
we  cannot  order  them  to  do  it,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  find  it  possible  to  put  in  a 
seven-day  schedule,  other  than  for  emer- 
gencies on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  But  this 
is  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  the 
board  and  the  only  response  it  would  get 
from  us  would  be  hearty  encouragement. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister; 
How  can  he  expect  the  hospital  boards  to 
operate  seven  days  a  week  when,  in  actual 
fact,  the  OHSC  does  not  allow  them  to  use 
the  wage  shift  difFerential  for  nurses?  I 
know  that  the  OHSC  says,  "We  let  the  board 
decide  what  they  want  to  do."  But  the  tnith 
of  the  matter  is  that,  in  its  budget,  the 
OHSC  allows  only  so  much  money  for  the 
nurses'  wages.  If  they  spend  it  on  the  wage 


differential  for  an  evening  shift,  or  for  a 
weekend  shift,  it  means  the  hospital  board 
has  that  much  less  money  to  spend  on  the 
nurses  during  the  regular  shift. 

The  wage  shift  differential,  I  believe,  is 
used  in  Saskatchewan,  in  British  Columbia, 
and  in  Quebec— and  I  think  it  is  used  in 
about  94  per  cent  of  the  public  hospitals 
where  nurses  are  working  in  the  United 
States,  and  yet  here  we  insist  that  the  wage 
differential  cannot  be  used.  This  is  in  the 
actual  operation  of  the  OHSC;  the  use  is 
stopped.  Technically,  you  say  they  can  do 
it,  but  in  fact  they  cannot,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  why  the  OHSC  turns  such  a  blind 
eye. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  listen  to  the  hon.  member, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  refusal  to  use 
a  shift  differential  is  stopping  the  seven-day 
week.  But  I  will  say  this:  If  my  hon.  friend 
can  bring  proof  to  me  that  this  is  so,  I  will 
guarantee  to  him  that  we  will  take  another 
long  look  at  this  and  probably  change  our 
ways;  but  he  has  got  to  be  able  to  prove  to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  hospitals  are  not  on  a  seven-day 
week.  And  I  am  quite  certain  he  will  find  I 
am  right  and  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Trotter:  There  are  some  hospitals  in 
this  area  which  want  to  expand.  True,  they 
cannot  start  anything  new  and  do  it  in  a 
mass  form,  but  at  least  they  should  try  a 
pilot  project;  and  some  hospitals  wanted  to 
try  it.  It  is  simply  common  sense.  You  run 
a  hospital  just  like  a  plant.  It  is  there  seven 
days  in  the  week,  and  the  main  reason  they 
cannot  operate  it  is  the  need  for  the  nurses, 
and  also  other  staff,  to  work  on  weekends. 
Obviously  you  have  to  do  something  to 
encourage  people  to  work  on  Sundays  and 
Saturdays,  or  in  the  evenings,  when  they 
normally  do  not  want  to  do  it.  Certainly, 
there  are  hospital  boards  in  this  province 
which  have  been  turned  down  flat;  and  one 
of  them  is  right  in  the  Toronto  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  so.  I  say  this  unequivocally.  We  are 
quite  prepared— I  will  say  this  to  you,  sir, 
publicly  and  in  front  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  assembly— if  any  hospital  board  comes 
to  us  and  says  they  want  to  try  this  on  an 
experimental  basis,  to  go  along  with  it.  This 
is  the  opportunity  for  them  to  rise  to  the 
offer. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
this,  because  I  have  raised  this  either  in 
committee  or  in  the  House. 
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Hon.    Mr.    Dymond: 

table  from  that  board. 


We    sat    across    the 


Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  you  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  My  people  sat  across 
the  table  from  that  board  and  did  not— 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  glad  to  see  you  move 
that  much,  but  it  just  shows  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  you  keep  pushing  some- 
thing, you  might  get— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  have  already 
offered  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Trotter:  While  I  am  on  my  feet  with 
regard  to  the  shortage  of  hospital  beds,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  this  situation  of  the 
centennial  grants  for  the  building  of  any 
public  project.  The  hon.  Minister  did  make 
an  announcement  that  he  was  going  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  centennial  grants  for  the 
building  of  hospitals.  As  you  recall,  there  is 
a  type  of  grant  where  the  federal  government 
will  put  up  a  third,  the  province  will  put  up 
a  third,  and  the  municipality  a  third;  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  said  he  would  en- 
courage hospitals  owned  by  municipalities  to 
build  hospitals,  extend  hospitals,  or  add  a 
wing,  in  celebration  of  Confederation. 

I  would  like  to  know  if,  when  the  hon. 
Minister  said  the  hospitals  that  were  owned 
by  the  municipality,  he  meant  any  general 
hospital  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  have  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  to  lay 
down  the  ground  rules.  I  do  not  make  the 
rules  relative  to  Centennial  grants,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  property  must 
be  vested  in  the  name  of  the  municipality. 
It  would  therefore  have  to  be  a  municipally 
owned  hospital,  not  one  in  the  municipality. 

However,  I  would  again  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs  for  a  ruling  on  this 
matter;  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  he  may  not  be  completely 
wrong,  but  he  is  not  exactly  right  either,  in 
that  the  municipalities  will  pay  one-third, 
and  the  two  levels  of  government  will  each 
pay  one-third.  That  is  up  to  $1  per  capita- 
remember  that.  In  certain  municipalities  that 
might  be  a  very  small  amount  of  money.  For 
instance,  in  my  municipality  they  would  not 
get  enough  money  to  build  one  bed. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto,  for  instance,  if  the 
city  were  disposed  to  give  all  of  its  avail- 
able money  for  this  centenary  project  to  a 
hospital,   it  would  amount  to  quite  a  large 


sum;  but  would  they  be  willing  to  give  that 
all  to  one  hospital?  And  there  are  no  civic 
hospitals  in  Toronto,  I  do  not  believe— 

Mr.  Trotter:  There  are  only  24  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Whether  they  would 
give  it  to  a  board  of  a  public  general  hospital 
or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  we  have  no  objec- 
tion. Wherever  they  get  their  share  of  the 
financing,  we  will  support  it  with  the  statu- 
tory grant. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  would  expect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  would 
try  to  encourage  this,  because  the  rules,  as 
laid  down  by  the  federal  government,  really 
depend  on  what  the  province  does.  In  other 
words,  if  the  province  said  that  any  hospital 
in  Ontario,  and  the  provincial  government 
approved  of  a  particular  hospital  proceeding 
with  the  project,  then  it  is  fine  with  the 
federal  government.  So,  really,  it  is  up  to 
the  department  of  the  hon.  Minister.  And 
if  you  look  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information  (Mr.  Auld),  who  is  supposed 
to  be  laying  the  ground  rules,  certainly  you, 
as  Minister  of  Health,  interested  in  the 
expansion  of  hospitals,  have  every  reason  to 
encourage  this  type  of  building.  It  is  certainly 
better  to  put  up  a  good  hospital  than  some 
monument  that  is  not  of  any  use.  A  hospital 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  can 
build  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon.  Minister 
and  the  government  as  a  whole  have  not 
taken  more  of  an  interest  in  it,  because  last 
April  when  I  asked  this  question  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  there  was  so  much  con- 
fusion as  to  whom  to  ask  that  I  got  the 
general  impression  that  the  government  had 
not  even  heard  of  federal  grants.  The  next 
thing  I  knew— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  explained  last  April  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  centennial  grants  were 
the  responsibility  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  him.  It  is  rather  strange  that  he  did 
not  have  an  application  for  one  hospital 
project.  He  had  applications  for  a  great 
variety  and  number  of  other  projects,  but 
not  for  one  hospital  project  throughout  the 
whole  province. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  after  all,  you  are  the 
Minister  and  I  think  it  comes  from  the 
energy  and  drive  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  see  to  it  that  things  are  done, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  most  of  the 
ho^itals  or  hospital  boards  if  they  heard  of 
this  matter,  that  it  would  even  be  done— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Of  course,  they  have 
heard  about  it! 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  you  say,  is  the  one  who  gives 
the  answers.  In  the  press  you  and  tlie  hon. 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information  were 
quoted  as  the  ones  who  were  saying  things, 
because  I  know  that  when  I  made  my 
inquiries  there  was  great  confusion  on  the 
government  bench.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
then,  as  I  am  now,  that  at  that  time,  you  had 
not  heard  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
get  back  to  the  figures  that  the  hon.  Minister 
rhymed  off  a  few  minutes  ago  with  regard 
to  hospital  construction  in  this  area.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  difficulties  we 
are  always  up  against  is  that  every  official 
or  quasi-official  statement  made  on  this  sub- 
ject does  not  harmonize  with  the  previous 
one,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  to  sort  some  of 
the  things  out.  I  jotted  the  hon.  Minister's 
figures  down  as  best  I  could  when  he  was 
reading  them  out.  I  would  like  to  take  one 
for  an  example:  the  Salvation  Army  Grace 
hospital.  As  I  have  it,  he  stated  that  it  is 
now  definite  that  a  110-bed  extension  will 
be  constructed  on  that  hospital.  Was  I  right 
in  that? 

When  did  this  come  into  the  category  of 
the  definite,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  report  I  have  is 
dated  May  6,  1965;  the  report  from  which  I 
quoted  my  figures  is  dated  May  6,  1965. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  happened  between  the 
time  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber,  when  he  said  in  regard  to  the  Grace 
hospital  extension,  there  was  no  planning  for 
this  expansion  at  the  present  time?  What 
brought  it  from  simply  a  good  idea  into  the 
realm  of  a  practical  project  that  is  to  be 
completed  in  the  reasonably  near  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not begin  to  say  what  happened.  A  possi- 
bility is  that  the  final  approval  had  not  been 
passed  by  the  commission.  I  do  not  recall 
when  the  hon.  member  made  this  speech,  but 
actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  it  matter? 
The  fact  is  that  this  is  the  official  record 
extracted  from  the  official  records  of  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission  and  it 
is  dated  May  6,  1965. 

I  can  tell  you  that  since  that  time,  Etobi- 
coke  general  hospital,  for  instance,  has  agreed 
upon— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  have  it  in  your  figures 
already— 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  And  Fenway  general 
hospital- 
Mr.  Bryden:  You  have  them  both  in  right 
now,  so  apparently  they  were  anticipated 
when  the  figures  you  just  gave  were  drawn 
up.  Yours  are  larger  than  those  read  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Humber  with  respect  to 
Etobicoke.  The  reason  I  am  asking  these 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  relates  to  the  prob- 
lem that  I  have  been  talking  about  all  along. 
We  keep  getting  announcements,  announce- 
ments, announcements.  And  projects  that 
would  appear  quite  definite,  we  find  later  are 
not  definite  at  all,  and  sometimes  we  are  told 
in  advance  that  they  are  not  definite.  But 
there  are  so  many  conflicting  stories  that  I 
would  like  to  get  a  clear-cut  answer  on  what 
the  hon.  Minister  bases  his  announcements- 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  a  point  of  order.  January  19  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  Salvation  Army  hospital,  which 
I  gave  to  this  House  and  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  quoting.  The  later  figures  which  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  gave  you  tonight  are 
from  the  report  of  May  6.  Certainly,  in  three 
months  there  has  been  progress  made.  What 
I  said  was  that  a  possibility  has  now  become 
an  actual  reahty. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  did  you  say  that? 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  I  am  saying  it  nowl 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  see  I  do  not  think 

it  is  sufficient,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  these 
vague  statements.  I  am  not  quite  sure  when 
it  was  that  the  hon.  member  made  his  state- 
ment- 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  January  19. 

Mr.  Bryden:  January  19.  Well,  I  want  to 
know  just  what  steps  have  been  taken  since, 
because  on  January  19,  according  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Humber,  there  was  hardly  even 
a  possibility— there  was  a  project  that  .had 
been  hanging  fire  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  It  was  in  the  planning 
stage,  and  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  you  did  not. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  I  will  read  it  to  you,  if 
you  like. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  already  said  that  you 
said  that  there  was  no  planning  for  this  at 
the  present  time.  You  see,  that  is  the  problem. 
That  is  what  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  call 
"being  in  the  planning  stage."  There  is  no 
planning  so  that  is  what  is  Called  "the 
planning   stage."  '  -         .< 
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However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  there 
is  no  point  at  this  stage  of  trying  to  sort  out 
the  figures.  It  took  quite  a  while  while  to  sort 
out  the  figures  presented  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Humber.  Now  an  entirely  new,  sub- 
stantially inconsistent  set  of  figures  has  sud- 
denly been  presented  to  us  by  the  hon. 
Minister.  It  is  going  to  take  a  little  time  to 
sort  them  out  and  analyze  them.  This  is 
probably  not  the  place  to  try  to  do  it.  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  Minister  that  I  will  do  it, 
nevertheless.  I  hope  that  his  announcement 
creates  the  rosy  situation  that  he  claims.  I 
will  postpone  judgment  until  I  can  get  the 
opportunity  to  go  through  the  thing  and  find 
out  how  much  padding  there  is  in  it. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  why  he  thinks 
that  3,958  will  create  a  statistical  surplus, 
when  essentially  the  same  number  a  few 
years  ago  was  going  to  "just  meet  the  need." 
However,  that  is  another  matter  I  will  in- 
vestigate when  I  have  an  opportunity. 

It  is  unfortunate,  though,  that  we  could 
not  have  these  figures  presented  to  us  in  a 
consistent,  coherent  way  that  is  comparable 
with  previous- 
Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin):  You  have  said 
that  four  times. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  He  said 
you  have  said  that  four  times. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  if  the  hon.  member  has 
anvthing  to  say,  I  suggest  that  he  say  it. 

Mr.  Letherby:  We  realize  now  what  you 
ar  hammering  at,  so  let  go. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  if  you  realize  it,  I  agree 
that  the  point  must  now  be  very  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  in 
future,  statistics  on  this  matter  should  be 
presented  in  a  consistent  way  from  period  to 
period.  Also  we  should  have  full  documenta- 
tion and  not  merely  have  the  hon.  Minister 
rhyme  off  a  lot  of  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman:   On  vote   714. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  one  aspect  of  OHSC  policy 
and  its  efi^ect  on  the  operation  of  our  gen- 
eral hospitals,  that  I  would  like  to  raise.  To 
my  mind,  it  is  the  most  distressing  aspect  of 
our  whole  hospital  system  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  have  raised  quite  a  number  of  cases, 
which  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  will  re- 
call, of  people  who  suddenly  are  discharged 
from  our  active  treatment  hospitals  on  the 
argument  that  they  no  longer  require  the  ad- 
vanced kind  of  treatment  that  an  active  treat- 


ment type  of  hospital  can  provide,  that  their 
needs  can  be  met  in  a  chronic  hospital  or 
even  in  a  nursing  home.  TJie  hon.  Minister 
will  recall  one  case.  Quite  frankly  I  am  al- 
most tempted  to  go  back  and  spend  a  day  or 
two  to  dig  through  my  files,  because  it  really 
represents  a  hair-raising  tale. 

A  gentleman,  78  years  of  age,  whose  wife, 
81,  had  had  one  or  two  heart  attacks. 
She  was  completely  incapable  of  looking  after 
herself,  would  never  be  able  to  walk  again 
or  to  feed  herself  again.  Suddenly  it  was 
decided  in  a  certain  hospital  in  the  Metro- 
politan area  that  she  no  longer  required  the 
treatment— this  was  a  chronic  hospital— and 
she  was  going  to  be  sent  home.  Now,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  negotiation  between 
OHSC  and  the  hospital  because  of  a  sharp 
disagreement  between  the  doctors  in  the  hos- 
pital and  the  family  doctor.  I  will  be  fair  and 
say  the  family  doctor  of  years  ago  before 
she  went  in,  because  a  family  doctor  ceases  to 
become  a  family  doctor,  apparently,  when 
a  pers'on  goes  into  one  of  these  hospitals;  and 
one  of  the  doctors  in  the  hospital,  in  effect, 
becomes  the  attending  physician  for  that 
person. 

But  what  happened  in  this  instance  was 
that  finally  she  was  pushed  out,  the  old 
gentleman  had  to  run  around  this  city  to  try 
to  find  an  alternative.  There  was  no  effort 
at  all  on  the  part  of  the  hospital  to  seek  an 
alternative  to  place  this  person.  There  was  a 
long  and  confused  administrative  tangle  be- 
tween OHSC  and  the  hospital,  even  after 
OHSC  had  said  they  would  meet  the  bill 
for  the  extended  period  while  they  were 
reviewing  the  case. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  hospital  con- 
tinued to  bill  this  old  gentleman,  who  was 
living  on  nothing  but  pension,  for  something 
like  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards, 
up  to  and  including  lawyers'  letters,  when 
we  had  been  told  and  assured  each  time  we 
called  that  the  hospital  services  commission 
had  said  they  would  cover  the  bill.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  the  money  had  not  come 
through  to  the  hospital.  The  hospital  was 
protecting  itself.  Until  it  got  the  money  from 
the  OHSC  it  was  going  to  continue  to  fire 
out  bills,  which  it  did. 

The  amount  of  distress  to  this  old  gentle- 
man, the  amount  of  fear,  unnecessary  fear, 
when  he  was  faced  with  a  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollar  bill  which  he  had  no  means  to 
cope  with,  was  tragic  within  his  little  world. 
Trying  to  cope  with  it  was  nothing  short  of 
tragic. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  Cases.  When  I 
first    raised    some    of   these   cases    with   the 
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hon.  Minister  he  was  disturbed  about  them 
and  was  going  to  examine  the  pohcy  and  see 
if  there  was  not  some  more  humane  way  of 
meeting  this  kind  of  situation. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  government  gives 
grants  to  hospitals  for  nurses  whose  job  it  is 
in  part— not  only  nurses  but  social  work  nurses 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  exact  term  is— the  responsibility  of  these 
people  is  to  find  alternative  accommodation 
at  whatever  level  it  is  deemed  to  be  adequate 
when  a  person  is  going  to  be  discharged, 
either  from  a  general  hospital  or  a  chronic 
hospital.  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what 
the  situation  is.  If  you  are  giving  grants,  then 
presumably  these  grants  place  an  obligation 
on  the  hospitals  to  do  something  more  than 
suddenly  announce  to  patients  that  as  of  such- 
and-such  a  date  they  are  out  and  what  they 
do  is  their  own  business.  They  cannot  do 
anything,  perhaps  the  only  friends  they  have 
are  almost  as  incapacitated  as  themselves,  but 
they  have   to   look  after  themselves. 

On  the  second  point  I  know  the  hon.  Min- 
ister will  reply  to  me  that  the  decision  rests 
with  the  medical  board  or  doctors  or  what- 
ever group  it  is  within  the  hospital  that  makes 
the  decison  in  the  first  instance  or  whatever 
group  can  review  it.  But  I  cannot  chase  out 
of  my  mind  the  feeling  that  the  decisions 
that  are  made  are  completely  inconsistent 
one  with  another. 

I  visited  the  particular  hospital  from  which 
this  81-year-old  lady  was  discharged.  I  grant 
you  I  am  only  a  layman.  I  walked  up  and 
down  and  saw  people  there  and  listened  to 
their  stories  of  what  their  problems  were,  how 
long  they  had  been  there  and  so  on.  It  struck 
me  that  some  of  them  who  were  continuing 
to  remain  in  the  hospital  were  certainly  no 
longer  in  need  of  hospital  treatment;  yet  they 
were  staying  and  this  person  was  being  put 
out. 

I  have  a  case,  the  details  of  which  I  will 
not  go  into,  of  a  person  who  was  in  Humber 
Memorial  hospital.  This  patient  went  out,  but 
was  going  to  go  into  a  chronic  hospital. 
In  the  chronic  hospital  they  will  be  covered 
by  OHSC.  However,  in  other  instances, 
patients  will  not  be  taken  by  the  chronic 
hospital  and  they  have  to  go  into  a  nursing 
home.  Some  cases  in  the  nursing  homes  can 
be  covered,  other  cases  cannot  be  covered 
by  OHSC.  They  may  have  paid  for  all  the 
time  that  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission is  in  operation,  yet  in  these  elder 
years  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  go  except 
out  into  a  nursing  home  where  they  have  to 
meet  the  full  charge  on  the  limited  means  that 
these  people  may  have. 

Now,   my   questions   to   the  hon.   Minister 


are:  Some  clarification  as  to,  what  is  the 
obligation  on  a  hospital  if  it  is  in  receipt 
of  grants  for  nurses,  part  of  whose  function 
it  is  to  find  alternatives?  Further,  if  they  are 
not  in  receipt  of  grants  for  nurses  who  have 
these  responsibilities,  is  there  any  obligation 
on  the  hospital  at  all,  or  can  they  in  a  sort  of 
a  callous,  strictly  business  fashion  say:  "Out 
you  go  and  what  happens  to  you  is  of  no 
concern  to  ourselves"? 

Putting  it  more  broadly  than  these  specific 
cases— has  the  government  or  has  the  hon. 
Minister,  given  any  consideration  to  expand- 
ing the  number  of  institutions,  whether  it  be 
chronic  hospitals  or  nursing  homes  or  some 
new  kind  of  institution,  where  you  can  get, 
not  active  treatment  hospital  care  but  the 
necessary  care  for  people  who  are  at  advanced 
years,  or  who  are  recuperating  from  an  illness 
and  do  not  now  require  all  the  facilities  of  an 
active  treatment  hospital?  Has  the  hon.  Min- 
ister considered  any  alternative  policy  and 
the  economic  advisability  of  building  a  range 
of  alternative  facilities  so  that  you  can  perhaps 
move  out,  even  more  quickly  if  you  had  these 
alternative  facilities,  from  our  overcrowded 
active  treatment  hospitals  at  the  present 
time? 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  which  the 
hon.  Minister  is  as  aware  as  I  am.  I  will  not 
go  into  any  more  detail,  but  I  would  certainly 
request  his  comment  on  the  whole  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  is 
a  matter  that  the  hon.  member  has  discussed 
with  me  privately.  I  am  not  the  least  bit 
backward  in  saying  it  is  an  area  in  which 
we  hold  common  concerns  and  some  common 
views.  This  is  unusual,  and  I  hope  my  hon. 
friend  will  not  consider  it  a  precedent.  None- 
theless, I  am  proud  to  hold  common  views 
with  him  on  this  matter. 

I  would  say,  first  of  all,  that  we  do  not 
pay  grants  to  the  hospitals  for  this  service, 
but  there  are  allowable  costs.  If  the  hospital 
wants  to  have  on  its  staff  social  service  nurses 
this  is  accepted  as  an  allowable  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  hospital.  It  is  not  by  way 
of  a  grant,  it  is  by  way  of  a  recognized  cost 
of  doing  business. 

All  of  the  hospitals  do  not  have  them  but 
it  is  encouraged,  and  again,  I  suppose,  they 
are  faced  with  the  problem  that  all  who  need 
social  service  people  may  not  be  able  to  get 
them.  But  here  is  an  area  where  I  do  not 
altogether  agree  that  a  highly  skilled  social 
service  person  is  necessary.  Finding  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  patient  to  go  need  not 
demand  university  or  equivalent  training. 

I  would  feel  that  a  hospital  that  does  have 
on  its  stafi^  social  service  nurses  should  feci 
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an  obligation  to  make  certain  that  patients 
who  cannot  go  home  are  well  placed.  I 
would  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  duties,  this 
should  be  one  of  the  duties,  of  the  social 
service  department,  to  make  certain  that 
adequate  and  suitable  accommodation  has 
been  found  for  those  people  who  cannot  go 
to  their  own  homes. 

Where  the  hospital  has  not  got  staff  of  this 
kind  I  suppose  one  would  be  right  in  saying 
there  is  no  obligation  upon  them.  I  tliink 
that  the  attending  physician  should  feel  some 
obligation  to  be  sure  that  everything  possible 
has  been  done  to  enhance  his  patient's 
chances  of  successful  recovery,  or  recovery  as 
successful  as  is  possible. 

This  is,  as  I  have  explained  to  the  hon. 
member,  a  difficult  and  grave  area.  It  must 
be  puzzling,  it  is  puzzling  to  me  sometimes, 
to  see  patients  who  are  kept  in  the  hospital 
vis-a-vis  those  who  are  sent  out.  Even  I 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  reasons,  and  I  can  understand  how  a  lay 
person  would  have  even  greater  difficulty. 
There  may  be  clinical  reasons  which  are  not 
evident  to  the  naked  eye  which  the  attending 
physician  notes;  and  of  course  I  have  to 
repeat  that  the  decision  to  discharge  or 
admit  a  patient  is  the  responsibility,  and 
must  remain  the  responsibility,  of  the 
physician.  Yet  again,  I  do  repeat  and  agree 
with  my  hon.  friend  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

Have  we  given  thought  of  some  alternative? 
Yes,  we  have,  and  our  home  care  programme 
is  in  part  geared  to  meet  this  need.  We 
recognize  also  that  there  are  other  needs  and 
we  have  submitted  proposals  to  the  federal 
government  to  discuss  with  us  the  extension 
of  the  programme  to  see  if  we  can  put  any 
definition  on  this  gray  area. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  certain  doctors 
discharge  patients  from  long-stay  institutions 
because  they  believe  that  nothing  further  can 
be  done  for  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  was 
ever  the  thinking  behind  the  plan.  I  believe 
the  thinking  was  that  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  medical  necessity  for  the  patient 
to  be  in  hospital,  it  was  time  for  them  to  be 
discharged.  There  are  many  patients  who 
should  be  in  hospital,  for  whom  nothing  can 
be  done,  but  whose  medical  necessity  de- 
mands that  they  should  be  in  a  hospital. 
We  have  had  very  friendly,  very  open,  and 
frank  discussions  with  the  staflF  of  The 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
on  this  matter,  and  I  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  matters  that  is  expected  to  be  discussed 
at  the  upcoming  conference.  We  have  met 
them  twice,  I  think,  since  the  last  session  of 


our  Legislature,  on  this  matter,  and  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  them  on  it.  I 
expect  that  this  is  a  matter  to  be  discussed 
more  fully. 

I  can  only  say,  at  this  time,  that  this  is 
all  I  have  to  go  on.  I  hope  that  we  can  find 
an  area  of  agreement  where  this  can  be 
broadened  and  some  more  generous  definition 
of  the- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  use  the  word 
"humane"  and  that  will  cover  it  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —humane  method  of 
dealing  with  the  people  who  fall  in  this  very 
broad  gray  area. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I 
would  like  to  return  to  one  other  phase  of  the 
question  of  the  latest  revised  figures  on 
hospital  construction  in  the  Toronto  area. 
The  one  I  want  to  inquire  about,  I  think,  is 
worth  trying  to  get  cleared  up,  because  it  is 
the  largest  figure  of  any  which  have  been 
presented  at  any  time;  that  is  the  so-called 
additional  550  beds  at  Sunnybrook.  I  think 
we  will  be  on  common  ground  if  I  say  that 
those  550  beds  do  not  represent  actual  new 
construction.  They  are  there  on  the  ground 
at  the  moment.  Sunnybrook  hospital  has 
always  been  a  hospital  of  1,453  beds,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  become  a 
hospital  of  2,000  beds.    I  hope  not  anyway. 

The  situation,  as  I  have  understood  it,  is 
this:  There  are  1,453  beds  at  Sunnybrook, 
and  the  survey  committee  in  1963  was  of 
the  opinion  that  887  of  those  could  be 
released  fairly  readily  for  the  general  public, 
and  that  another  100  might  be  released, 
leaving  about  550  for  the  use  of  veterans 
from  this  area  and  from  outside  the  area. 

What  I  want  to  know  is:  When  the  hon. 
Minister  said  550  beds  additional  at  Sunny- 
brook, is  he  talking  about  the  550  that  the 
survey  committee  considered  would  have  to 
be  reserved  for  veterans?  If  so  what  happens 
to  the  veterans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  TJie  federal  govern- 
ment, in  the  transfer  of  this  property,  if  yOu 
will  recall,  imdertook  to  built  a  domiciliary 
care  unit  for  domiciliary  care  veterans  who 
are  now  resident  in  Sunnybrook  hospital. 
This  will  take  care  of  300.  This  will  provide 
300  completely  new  places,  so  it  would  be 
akin  to  having  300  beds;  250  beds  are  to  be 
gained  by  moving  out  additional  cases  and 
renovating  the  area  of  the  hospital  now 
occupied  by  them. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  a  few   weeks   ago   I   had   occasion   to 
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bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Humber  a  problem  concerning  a  hospital 
ser\ices  commission  employee.  She  had 
separated  from  the  service  because  of  what 
was  termed  \oluntary  retirement— she  had 
become  pregnant  and  she  had  to  leave  her 
job.  She  felt  this  was  unfair  and,  on  inquiry, 
I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  civil  service 
which  works  for  the  government  is  treated 
in  quite  a  different  way;  but  the  employees 
of  the  hospital  services  commission  apparently 
work  under  a  separate  set  of  rules. 

It  seems  a  little  foolish  to  me  to  have 
two  sets  of  employees  working  for  govern- 
ment, or  for  government  agencies,  who  work 
under  different  rules  and  regulations.  I 
wonder  what,  if  anything,  the  hon.  Minister 
proposes  to  have  done  about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  only  thing  I  can 
say  to  the  hon.  member  is  that  this  is  the 
policy  followed  by  the  commission,  and  has 
been  one  of  their  employment  practices  since 
they  began  to  operate.  Since  their  staff  is  not 
under  The  Public  Service  Act,  I  presume  it 
was  considered  the  right  of  the  commission  to 
decide  what  personnel  matters  should  be. 
This  is  one  of  them,  and  I  have  not  discussed 
it  with  the  commission.  This  is  the  first  I 
have  heard  of  it,  I  believe,  although  I  believe 
something  was  mentioned  to  me  just  in 
passing.  But  I  have  not  discussed  it  with 
them,  therefore  I  cannot  say  any  more  about 
it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Humber  about  it.  He  made 
available  to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  he 
presented  to  the  commission.  He  shared  the 
view  I  have  just  presented,  and  his  letter 
made  that  abundantly  clear,  but  the  com- 
mission apparently  did  not.  I  would  think 
that  the  government  looks  very  foolish  in 
helping  to  establish  two  sets  of  rules,  one 
for  a  group  which  happens  to  work  in  a  par- 
ticular building  and  gets  its  cheques  from 
one  source,  and  another  for  a  group  which 
happens  to  work  in  another  building.  If  it  is 
good  enough  for  the  people  who  work  in 
this  building,  why  is  it  not  good  enough  for 
the  people  who  work  for  the  hospital  services 
commission? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  further  question  relative  to 
this  matter?  Does  the  situation  that  I  believe 
used  to  exist  continue  to  exist,  where  the 
confusion  was  even  worse  than  that  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview, 
namely,  that  some  employees  of  the  hospital 
services  commission  came  under  The  Civil 
Service  Act  and  some  of  them  did  not?  It 


was  not  only  that  the  hospital  services  com- 
mission was  differentiated  from  the  govern- 
ment as  a  whole,  but  there  were  some  within 
the  commission  who  were  one  way  and  some 
who  were  the  other.  Is  that  still  the  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  ones  who  joined 
the  staff  from  The  Department  of  Health 
continued  the  privileges  and  benefits  they 
had  under  The  Public  Service  Act.  The  rest 
of  the  staff,  a  very  large  number  of  them,  as 
you  know,  were  taken  over— former  employees 
of  the  then  existing  Blue  Cross.  This  ap- 
parently was  the  practice  in  their  organiza- 
tion, and  the  practice  was  continued  as  part 
of  the  personnel  policies  of  the  commission. 

I  can  only  undertake,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
discuss  tliis  at  greater  length  and  in  more 
detail.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  it  with  my 
staff  and  come  to  any  decision  as  to  what 
shall  form  the  basis  of  future  policy,  but  I 
will  undertake  to  discuss  it  with  the  commis- 
sion and  probably  have  something  more 
definite  to  report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  we  perhaps  get  the  hon. 
Minister  to  the  point  where  he  might  agree 
that  it  is  logical  that  people  working  for 
government,  no  matter  which  particular  label 
they  happen  to  wear,  should  have  the  same 
sort  of  working  conditions  and  fringe  benefits? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
my  personal  views  are  very  well  known  in 
this  matter.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  anybody 
working  for  any  emanation  of  government 
should  be  anything  but  under  The  Public 
Service  Act, 

Mr.  Singer:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certainly 
glad  to  hear  that  from  the  hon.  Minister.  I 
think  that  is  a  hopeful  statement.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  when  he  indicated— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  no  surprise.  I  have 
made  this  clear  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  no,  I  am  not  surprised 
about  that  statement.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
But  I  was  a  little  surprised  when  the  hon. 
Minister  indicated  that  this  was  a  matter  he 
had  not  considered  before.  I  have  recollec- 
tions of  it  being  discussed  in  this  House  at 
least  once  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  I 
tried  to  raise  it,  I  may  say,  with  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  under  the 
estimates  of  the  civil  service  commission,  but 
the  government  insisted  I  was  out  of  order 
at  that  time. 

This  is  one  agency,  and  I  would  suggest 
the  hon.  Minister  take  this  up  with  the  gov- 
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ernment  as  a  whole.  There  are  a  number  of 
agencies  whose  employees  are  out  from  under 
The  Civil  Service  Act,  and  the  Ontario  hos- 
pital services  commission  is  one  of  them.  I 
agree  with  the  statement  of  principle  made 
by  the  hon.  Minister— that  they  are  all  public 
servants  and  that  they  all  should  be  treated 
equally.  I  hope  that  policy  will  be  made 
efiFective,  because  I  think  that  right  now  the 
differences  involved  are  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the   employees. 

One  of  the  factors  involved  is  that  they  do 
not  get  the  normal  representation  of  the  civil 
service  association  and  such  benefits,  such 
as  they  may  be,  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
so  on— in  the  sort  of  half-baked  way  it  is 
carried  on  here.  They  do  not  get  any  of  that 
benefit.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission;  it  is  true  of 
several  other  rather  large  agencies. 

If  there  are  problems  relating  to  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  the  civil  service 
which  create  diflBculties  for  the  Ontario  hos- 
pital services  commission,  then  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  matter  be  straightened  out  by 
removing  rigidities  in  the  civil  service.  We 
have  often  heard  complaints  that  employment 
conditions  in  the  civil  service  are  too  rigid; 
well,  they  should  not  be  rigid.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  should  be  consistent  personnel 
policies.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  consistent 
personnel  policies  actually  in  the  Ontario  hos- 
pital services  commission,  and  certainly  the 
pohcies  are  not  consistent  with  those  in  the 
rest  of  the  public  service  and  it  is  time  some- 
thing was  done  about  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  intervene  by  saying  a  word  on  an- 
other subject  which  has  to  do  with  hospitals 
—and  I  approach  this  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  efficiency  of  our  hospitals  and 
the  maximizing  of  the  optimum  care  that 
hospitals  give  our  people. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  charge  of  this  department, 
should  not  get  the  feeling  after  these  many 
protracted  days  of  debate  in  which  he  has 
been  so  intimately  concerned,  that  all  of  us 
over  here  think  he  is  all  that  bad  because  we 
do  not.  I  can  tell  him  that  the  Sudbury  Star, 
for  example,  which  is  even  more  arch-Tory 
than  the  Globe  and  Mail—ii  that  is  possible- 
would  not  have  printed  that  editorial  of  this 
morning.  The  Sudbury  Star,  on  the  contrary, 
if  they  printed  an  editorial  about  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  would  have  congratulated 
him  on  the  changing  of  the  Sudbury-Algoma 
sanatorium  into  a  mental  hospital  unit.  A 
portion  of  it  has  been  turned  into  a  hospital 
for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  and  that  was 


just  about  the  most  progressive  step  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  mental  illness 
in  northern  Ontario  in  the  last  two  decades. 
I  just  wish  the  hon.  Minister  was  listening 
to  these  fulsome  praises  I  am  heaping  on  him, 
but  he  is  so  busy  he  cannot  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  speaking,  sir,  about  the 
alteration  of  the  Sudbury-Algoma  sanatorium 
unit  for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  One 
of  the  results  has  been— and  I  look  at  the 
hon.  Minister  from  Cochrane  South  (Mr. 
Spooner)  when  I  say  this— one  of  the  signifi- 
cant results  is  that  we  now  have  three 
psychiatrists  in  northeastern  Ontario.  For 
many  years  there  was  only  one  who  served 
all  the  area,  right  from  the  French  River 
through  to  the  Hudson  Bay  watershed  where 
salt  water  laps  at  the  shores  of  Ontario.  Now 
we  have  three  all  in  the  city  of  Sudbury,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  care  of 
people  suffering  from  mental  illness.  One 
bears  in  mind  that  there  was  a  report  of  this 
government  as  long  ago  as  1951,  I  believe.  I 
have  that  report,  a  very  compendious  volume, 
which  recommended  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness on  a  clinical  basis,  an  outpatient  basis. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  use  the  jargon  of 
exactitudes  that  my  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis)  can, 
but  I  hope  to  get  my  point  across.  Now,  14 
years  later,  that  has  come  about.  This  clinic 
or  hospital  outpatient  services  in  the  Sudbury- 
Algoma  sanatorium  is  functioning  very 
smoothly  and  is  a  very  welcome  increment 
to  the  standards  of  medical  care  for  our 
people. 

But  that  was  not  what  I  rose  to  speak 
about.  I  wanted  to  speak  about  this  business 
of  collective  bargaining  for  nurses.  I  had  the 
privilege,  I  think  it  was  back  in  January  or 
February,  of  speaking  to  about  200  young 
ladies  of  very  comely  attributes,  all  of  them 
nurses,  who  invited  me  to  come  and  address 
them  on  the  subject  of  collective  bargaining. 
They  were  very  charming  young  ladies,  I 
must  say,  clean-cut  and  handsome  of  mien. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Stick  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sopha:  One  felt  that  they  were  babes 
in  the  woods  in  this  maelstrom  of  collective 
bargaining.  One  got  the  impression  that  they 
did  not  really  know  much  about  the  ins 
and  outs  of  it  and  how  it  might  affect  future 
employment  in  the  hospitals  of  our  province. 

However,  a  bill  was  presented  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  some  months  ago— 
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Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Is  this  still  on 
this  vote? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes,  this  has  to  do  with 
hospitals,  collective  bargaining  in  hospitals, 
where  most  of  these  young  ladies  are  em- 
ployed. The  bill  has  gone  astray;  the  hon. 
Minister  told  us  this  morning  that  it  had  been 
put  up  to  the  government,  and  there  he  ended 
his  sentence  without  any  hint  whatsoever  of 
what  has  befallen  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
government. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  think  the 
nurses  made  two  mistakes.  The  first  was,  I 
think,  that  they  were  utterly  wrong  in  pre- 
senting their  bill  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health.  And  I  will  say  this  as  a  categorical 
statement,  that  I  do  not  really  think  that  the 
subject  of  collective  bargaining  in  hospitals  is 
really  basically  any  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health's  business,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree).  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  is  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  labour  relations  in  this  province 
and  I  need  only  cite  that  it  would  be  a 
ridiculous  assertion  to  make  that  teachers  in 
their  collective  bargaining  with  school  boards 
would  have  to  go  through  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Davis),  which,  of  course— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  They  do. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  do  not,  they  do  not  get 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  point  I  am 
making— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  under  their  own 
Act. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  point  I  am  making  is  this, 
that  I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  any 
groups  in  our  society  in  having  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively.  I  say  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental right  of  any  person  in  employment  to 
bargain  through  representatives  of  his  own 
choosing  in  regard  to  his  wages,  working  con- 
ditions, terms  of  his  employment  and  all  the 
ancillary  matters  connected  with  his  working 
for  any  specific  employer.  I  feel  that,  in 
order  to  present  their  case  to  the  government 
properly,  the  person  to  whom  they  should 
have  presented  their  demands  for  collective 
bargaining,  was  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 
It  is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  in  charge  of 
that  statute.  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  who 
has  excluded  nurses  from  the  rights  to  bargain 
collectively. 

I  think  the  second  mistake  they  made— and 
I  say  this  in  all  respect  to  their  executive 
and  leaders— the  second  mistake  was  that 
they    mentioned    in    their    draft    statute    the 


function  of  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission  to  revise  the  rates  in  regard  to 
hospitals,  to  take  care  of  any  increases  in 
wages  that  nurses  might  win  at  the  collective 
bargaining  table.  I  think  that  was  wrong, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  nurses  to  tell  the  government 
how  the  money  will  be  raised,  to  tell  them 
of  any  increased  benefits  that  they  might  win 
through  the  process  of  collective  bargaining. 

And  I  suspect— and  that  is  all  we  may  go 
on,  suspicion— that  it  was  this  reference  to 
the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission  that 
got  the  back  of  the  government  up  or 
perhaps  alerted  the  commission  itself  in  such 
a  way  that  the  commission  made  its  views 
known  to  the  government,  that  "we  will  have 
to  think  about  this  for  a  period  of  time,  we 
will  have  to  think  of  the  effect  of  a  province- 
wide  increase  in  wages  or  salaries,  if  you 
wish,  to  nurses,  and  what  that  will  mean  in 
terms  of  the  per  diem  rate  of  people  using 
our  hospitals  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
OHSC  for  its  share."  That  is  my  suspicion. 
But  then  again,  these  are  mere  matters  of 
detail.  If  you  believe  that  the  person  in  his 
employment  has  the  right  to  bargain  through 
the  representatives  of  his  own  choosing  in 
regard  to  his  work,  then  really  all  the  rest 
becomes  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 

I  have  said  before  in  the  House,  and  it 
bears  repeating,  that  our  statute.  The  Labour 
Relations  Act,  the  governing  statute  for  the 
conduct  of  relations  between  worker  and 
employer  in  the  province,  does  not,  like  the 
Wagner  Act  in  the  United  States,  carry  a 
ringing  declaration  by  way  of  preamble, 
about  the  fundamental  right  of  the  worker  to 
bargain  collectively.  The  Wagner  Act  begins 
by— I  was  spending  some  time  trying  to  find 
that  reference  in  an  earlier  Hansard,  so  I 
could  read  that  declaration,  but  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  is  familiar  with  it.  It 
begins,  I  believe,  by  saying  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that  workers 
shall  have  the  inalienable  right  to  bargain 
collectively  concerning  their  hours  of  work, 
pay,  safety,  terms  of  employment,  and  all 
ancillary  matters  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Now,  I  ask  rhetorically,  can  you  discrim- 
inate against  nurses?  They  have  come  to  the 
point  where  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  of  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
to  the  public.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  apparently  given  to  them  by  their 
employers.  And  really,  the  hon.  Minister  is 
offended,  many  are  offended,  when  we  say 
from  this  side  as  we  have  said  before,  that 
the  real  employer  of  nurses  in  the  province 
is  the  Ontario  hospital  services   commission. 
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The  Ontario  hospital  services  commission,  it 
is  plain  for  all  to  see,  runs  all  the  public 
hospitals  in  the  province. 

I  would  like  to  hear  an  answer.  I  hoped 
that  the  first  citizen  himself  would  be  here 
tonight  to  tell  us,  because  he  speaks  for  the 
government.  How  then  can  you  discriminate 
against  these  women  in  our  society  who  wish 
now  to  forward  their  just  and  equitable 
claims,  to  be  paid  appropriately  for  the 
sacrifices  and  the  work  they  do  in  the 
employment  of  the  hospitals  of  our  province? 

Just  one  additional  thing  I  would  like  to 
say.  I  was  rather  interested  that  o^r  friends 
of  the  democratic  left  raised  this  earlier  in 
the  day.  I  expected,  when  this  vote  was 
called,  that  one  of  them  was  going  to  get 
up  and  say  something  about  it  right  oflF.  After 
all,  they  proclaim  themselves  to  be  the 
spokesmen  of  the  working  people  of  this 
province,  of  this  country,  if  not  the  world. 
But  they  were  strangely  silent.  I  suspect, 
and  I  pass  this  on  to  them,  that  they  have 
become  a  little  disillusioned  with  forwarding 
the  claims  of  the  nurses;  because  shortly  after 
the  nurses  made  these  moves  toward  the 
securing  of  the  rights  to  bargain  collectively, 
the  Canadian  labour  congress— the  socialist- 
oriented,  New  Democratic  Party  dominated 
Canadian  labour  congress— immediately  set 
out  to  woo  them,  and  that  is  a  very  apt  word 
to  use  in  respect  of  nurses.  They  set  out  to 
woo  them.  They  wanted  them  immediately, 
before  they  had  won  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively,  they  wanted  them  to  undertake 
to  come  into  the  CLC. 

Whether  they  do  or  not,  I  suppose,  is  none 
of  our  business.  It  may  account,  as  I  say, 
for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  among  our  hon. 
friends  of  the  democratic  left  in  regard  to 
them.  I  just  happen  to  have  the  opinion  that 
one  of  the  chief  things  wrong  with  the  labour 
movement  in  this  country— maybe  it  is  a 
private  opinion,  however  it  is  validly  held 
and  I  do  not  mind  stating  it— is  the  emphasis 
of  some  of  its  leaders  on  political  action. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  a  big  mistake. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  it  is  a  big  mistake.  They 
should  be  devoting  their  energy,  time,  and 
talents  to  winning  gains  at  the  collective 
bargaining  table,  rather  than  running  for 
Parliament.  I  venture  to  predict  that  now 
the  salary  is  $18,000  at  Ottawa,  every  second 
union  vice-president  is  going  to  run  in  the 
next  election  for  the  NDP.  We  shall  wait  and 


Mr.    MacDonald:    You    do    not    object    to 
their  pohtical  action— merely  its  direction. 


Mr.  S(^ha:  You  should  have  been  here 
during  my  earlier  assertions.  I  am  glad  you 
are  back. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  been  listening  to 
you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  glad  you  are  back, 
because  we  want  to  hear  from  you;  but  then 
again,  to  redirect— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  listening  for  the 
same  reason  I  go  to  the  circus. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  know,  you  are  a  firm 
believer  in  the  maxim  that  practical  politics 
consist  in  ignoring  the  facts.  Well,  I  have 
made  my  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  made  it  and  you 
buried  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  hope  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  first  citizen,  perhaps  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  would  enlighten  us  on 
what  has  befallen  The  Nurses'  Collective 
Bargaining  Act,  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  714. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
only  speak  very  briefly  in  reply  to  what  the 
hon.  member  has  brought  up  at  this  time. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  nurses  brought  their 
brief,  and  their  proposed  Act,  which  would 
give  them  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
for  their  profession— and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  was  their  decision,  their  election, 
to  submit  it  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

They  submitted  it  to  me  for  submission 
to  the  government.  Since  it  was  a  matter  to 
be  submitted  to  the  government,  I  submitted 
it  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts); 
and  he,  of  course,  naturally,  since  it  was  a 
labour  matter,  called  in  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  for  consultation,  and  the  three  of  us 
met  the  executive  of  the  registered  nurses 
association  of  Ontario  and  discussed  the 
matter  fully. 

I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  put  before 
them,  as  did  also  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour, 
the  considerations  which  were  of  greatest 
moment  to  the  government  in  the  proposals 
they  made. 

I  would  like,  sir,  to  disabuse  the  mind  of 
the  hon.  member  that  the  reason,  for  what 
appears  in  his  mind  to  be  delay,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  clause  in  the  Act  that  had 
reference  to  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission  changing  the  rates.  As  soon  as 
this  was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  their 
solicitor,  just  in  passing,  he  recognized  of 
course  that  no  person  writing  a  bill,   other 
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than  the  government,  had  any  right  to  make 
reference  to  any  spending  of  pubHc  moneys. 
This  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

But  The  Department  of  Labour  is  very 
much  concerned,  naturally,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  will  doubtless  speak  for 
his  own  department.  It  is  very  plain  to  see, 
and  to  understand  the  view,  that  a  matter  of 
this  importance  had  an  impact  on  other  areas 
of  government  responsibility  and  is  not  some- 
thing that  could  be  gone  into  lightly.  The 
hon.  member  said  something  about  the 
teachers.  I  think  I  am  quite  right  in  pointing 
out  tliat  the  teachers  do  have  their  Act 
under  the  direction  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education. 

I  would  just  say  also,  sir,  in  passing,  that 
I  hope  some  day  the  hon.  members  will  see 
how  wrong  they  are  in  this  belief  that  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission  run  the 
nurses,  or  hire  the  nurses.  We  hire  them  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  The  Department  of 
Education  hires  the  teachers.  We  provide  the 
money  that  is  used  to  pay  them,  but  we  have 
nothing  to  say  with  the  terms  of  reference,  or 
the  work  they  do,  or  the  duties  they  perform 
in  the  hospital.  This  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  board,  and  the  administration  of  the 
hospital  in  question. 

But  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  his 
sinister  fears,  or  his  fears  of  sinister  action, 
or  his  suspicions— and  I  am  dreadfully  exer- 
cised to  see  how  suspicious  my  hon.  friend 
tells  me  he  is  becoming,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  sign  and  I  hope  he  will  be  able, 
in  the  calm  of  a  summer  vacation,  to  rid  him- 
self of  those  fears— are  all  quite  groundless, 
in  respect  of  this  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  having  impact  on  other 
professions,  just  as  it  would  have  on  nursing 
itself.  And  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour, 
naturally,  is  bound  to  be  much  concerned 
about  it,  and  I  think  he  is  in  a  much  better 
position   to   discuss  it   than   I   am. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just— 

lion.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health,  has  just  said,  is  the  fact. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  me,  the  bill  which 
the  nurses  had  submitted.  Since  it  provides 
for-and  actiudly  it  has  been  advanced  by 
the  registered  nurses  themselves;  their  draft 
bill,  of  course,  takes  care  of  their  own  or- 
ganization and  their  own  group  of  registered 
nurses. 

Tlie  minute  that  this  matter  came  up,  there 
was  opened  up  a  whole  new  avenue  of  con- 
sideration as  to  the  entire  position  of  all 
other  professional  groups,  leading,  of  course, 


to  a  fairly  major  reconsideration  of  the  Act 
itself.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to  where 
you  start  and  where  you  finish  with  pro- 
fessional organizations;  and  as  recently  as 
this  afternoon,  another  group,  an  organized 
group,  a  degree-bearing  group,  approached 
me  to  make  an  appointment  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  or  so  to  come  and  present 
their  views  insofar  as  they  are  concerned. 
I  might  say  that  the  group  which  approached 
me  this  afternoon,  while  I  have  been  aware 
of  the  nature  of  their  employment  and  the 
qualifications  required  for  that  employment, 
quite  frankly  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
that  particular  group  would  seek  to  be  treated 
as  a  separate  group  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

However,  that  is  the  fact,  and  I  think  the 
fact  that  this  group  has  taken  that  position 
corroborates  the  government's  position  in  this 
matter— that  the  matter  is  one  which  requires 
pretty  major  and  calm  and  careful  considera- 
tion in  order  that,  at  an  appropriate  time,  a 
full  and  complete  report  may  be  given  to 
this  House  with  respect  to  the  matter.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  matter  can  be  rushed;  I 
think  the  matter  merits,  as  do  the  individuals 
who  belong  to  these  various  professional 
groups,  the  closest  attention. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  one  or  two  incidental  re- 
flections before  more  specific  matters.  I  do 
not  wish  to  tangle  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury.  He  is,  of  course,  a  recognized  de- 
light in  this  House.  He  occasionally  gives 
revelations  to  this  body,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  notable  is  that  the  New  Democratic 
Party  dominates  the  labour  movement.  From 
a  man  who  derives  from  Sudbury  that  is  a 
strange  and  interesting  twist  on  the  ancient 
adage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  incidental  thoughts  I 
had  were  these:  I  owe  a  clarification,  if  not 
an  apology,  to  the  hon.  member  for  Humber 
for  references  in  relation  to  hospital  beds 
which  I  raised  this  afternoon.  I  think  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  point.  He  was  quite  right 
in  his  statement,  as  he  gave  it  to  the  House, 
that  44  psychiatric  beds  would  be  added  to 
the  Centenary  hospital  in  Scarborough.  What 
I  was  confused  with  was  the  mental  care  re- 
port in  Metropolitan  Toronto  which  says  that 
100  beds  will  be  added  for  psychiatric  pur- 
poses. Because  of  that  confusion,  I  called  the 
OHSC  no  more  than  10  days  or  so  ago  and 
on  their  records  the  proposed  addition  still 
shows  44  beds.  Again,  I  think  the  figures  in 
this  report  may  be  inflated  and  though  I  bow 
to  the  hon.  member  opposite  from  one 
vantage  point,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
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that  we  are  again  a  further  56  beds  short  for 
psychiatric  care.  My  original  figure  of  1,000, 
therefore,  is  smaller  than  it  need  have  been. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  relation  to  facts  raised  by  my 
hon.  colleague  from  Woodbine,  was  that  this 
emphasis  on  private  subscription  as  one  of  the 
major  factors  still  available  to  underwrite 
hospitals  is  obviously  an  incorrect  emphasis. 
I  can  be  corrected  in  this,  but  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  the  deadline  for  the  sick 
children's  hospital  fund  raising  has  passed 
and  they  have  raised  barely  half  the  required 
money.  For  us  to  finance  major  parts  of 
hospital  expansion  on  this  basis  is  patently 
unrealistic.  None  of  the  projected  hospital  bed 
programmes  will  come  to  recognizable  fru- 
ition, unless  the  hon.  Minister  expands  the 
methods  of  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  point  I  want  to 
raise  at  this  stage,  relates  in  particular  to  one 
of  the  things  which  my  leader  raised  earlier 
this  evening,  namely,  the  matter  of  hospitals 
advising  patients  that  they  are  to  be  dis- 
charged, in  most  instances  quite  validly— and 
having  no  onus  on  them  to  make  alternative 
accommodation  available.  I  want  to  raise 
certain  questions,  and  I  hold  no  brief  for 
them.  I  think  they  are  rather  interesting  and 
I  think  the  House  will  be  rather  interested. 
I  want  to  raise  certain  questions  in  relation 
to  the  case  of  Kirkor  Horhoruni  of  St. 
Joseph's  hospital— the  visiting  Turk  in  St. 
Joseph's  hospital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  become 
embroiled  in  the  usual  sub  judice  rulings 
from  the  government,  the  way  in  which,  alas, 
I  suggest,  we  manage  to  circumvent  important 
areas  of  discussion.  Let  me  say  right  at  the 
outset  that  I  have  discussed  this  with  some 
legal  friends  because  I  am  a  layman  and 
do  not  pretend  to  knowledge  in  these  areas,  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  was  within  the 
bounds  of  legislative  propriety.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  there  was  an  appeal  from  a  court 
order  directing  Mr.  Horhoruni  to  leave 
hospital  and  that  is  all  that  is  presently  before 
the  courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is 
tomorrow  morning,  and  I  just  want  to  raise 
some  questions  in  relation  to  what  happens 
to  this  man,  or  to  people  in  a  similar  position 
when  they  leave  hospital,  regardless  of  how 
his  departure  was  eJBEected— whether  it  is  a 
hospital  discharge  or  a  court  order,  or  whether 
it  is  of  his  own  avail.  I  simply  want  to  lay 
some  of  the  facts  on  the  table  and  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  to  answer  certain  questions 
about  it,  and  I  think  that  the  hon.  members 
may  find  it  interesting. 

It  highlights,  Mr.  Chairman,  certain 
dilemmas  which  the  province  of  Ontario  faces 


in  exercising  judgment  over  discharged 
hospital  patients.  I  have  the  following  seven 
or  eight  points  to  lay  before  the  House, 
and  hon.  members  who  are  skilled  in  the 
languages  of  the  far  east  or  middle  east  will 
forgive  me  if  I  am  not  correctly  pronouncing 
names. 

Mr.  Horhoruni  came  to  Canada  about  two 
years  ago  on  a  medical  visa  lasting  two  years 
and  expiring  on  July  23,  1965.  The  instance 
which  brought  him  to  Canada  is  contained 
in  a  letter  under  the  letterhead,  St.  Joseph's 
hospital,  entitled:  "To  Whom  It  May  Con- 
cern" and  containing  the  following  material: 

February  27,  1963 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined 
the   x-rays   of  the   above  noted  and  have 
discussed  this  case  with  Dr.  Paul  Ackman 
and  I  have  agreed  that  he  requires— 

"he"  being  Mr.  Horhoruni: 

—a  bilateral  arthroplasty  of  both  hips  and 
both    knees,    and    for   this    reason    I   have 
agreed   to    his    admission    to    St.    Joseph's 
hospital  in  Toronto,  Canada,  to  have  these 
operative  procedures  carried  out.  His  dis- 
ability without  operation,  of  course,  is  very 
~  serious  indeed.  The  result  of  the  planned 
operation  should  be  satisfactory. 
G.  F.  Pennal 
Chief   of    Surgery 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

So  Mr.  Horhoruni  came  here  on  perfectly 
valid  medical  grounds  on  a  medical  visa  for 
a  two-year  period,  expiring  on  July  23,  1965. 
That  is  the  first  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  very  nature 
of  such  visas— and  I  find  this  rather  interesting 
because  I  think  there  is  no  other  parallel 
consideration— denies  Mr.  Horhoruni  the  right 
to  any  social  security  whatsoever,  to  any 
general  welfare  assistance,  let  us  say,  or  to 
any  social  assistance  of  any  kind,  so  that  that 
particular  avenue  of  recourse  is  totally 
removed  from  him.  That  is  the  second  point. 

The  third  point  is  that,  despite  some  of 
the  newspaper  accounts  and  despite  some  of 
the  things  we  have  read,  Mr.  Horhoruni  is, 
in  fact,  totally  destitute.  He  has  spent  $10,500 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  up  to  this  point, 
for  the  purpose  of  two  operations  on  his  hip, 
and  he  has  no  further  money  whatsoever. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  the  Turkish 
embassy  in  Canada  is  on  record  as  saying 
that  this  is  a  Canadian  problem  to  be  looked 
after  by  the  government  of  Canada  or  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  fifth  point  is  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment will  not  convert  Turkish  currency  into 
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Canadian  dollars  to  rescue  Mr.  Horhoruni  for 
whatever  financial  reasons  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment may  have. 

Sixth,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  very  im- 
portant, is  that  Mr.  Horhoruni  is  a  genuinely 
disabled  person,  unlike  what  one  might  have 
derived  from  a  cartoon  by  MacPherson  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star.  He  is  not  waiting 
to  be  enticed  from  his  bed  by  thinly  veiled 
Turkish  madames  of  the  night.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a  genuinely  disabled  person.  I  want  to  quote 
from  the  transcript  of  the  original  verbatim 
the  following  sections.  I  think  they  are  rather 
interesting.  The  person  who  gives  the  answers 
is  Dr.  Pennal. 

Q.  Now  would  you  agree  that  in  the 
condition  he  is  in  now,  in  his  physical 
condition,  that  he  is  unable  to  walk;  when 
I  say  walk,  walk  normally? 

A.  Well,  he  will  never  walk  normally. 
Q.  Never  walk  normally? 
A.  No,  no  matter  what  is  done. 
Q.  For   instance,   he    could   never   walk 
without  crutches? 
A.  No. 

Q.  He    could    not    now    and    probably 
never  will  be  able  to,  in  your  opinion,  is 
that  correct? 
A.  Correct. 

Q.  He  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  walk 
with  crutches? 
A.  Pardon? 

Q.  Find   it   very   difficult   to   walk  with 
crutches,  I  mean  walk  any  distance? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  agree  then,  it  is  possible  that 
he  finds  it  very  difficult  and  painful  to  move 
at  present;  there  is  a  possibility,  a  strong 
possibility? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  walk. 
Q.  He    could    not    walk    very    lengthy 
distances? 
A.  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  would  like  to  know  from 
you,  sir,  just  what  this  has  to  do  with  the 
estimates  of  my  department.  I  can  find  no 
relationship  between  matters  that  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  business  of  The  Department  of 
External  Affairs  of  Canada  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  HealtJi  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  come 
directly  to  it.  This  man  is  at  present,  for 
whatever  duration  of  time,  in  St.  Joseph's 
hospital  in  Toronto  and  that  hospital  falls 
within  the  Ontario  hospital  services  commis- 
sion and  within  this  estimate. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  let  me  go  to  one  point 
further,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  think  will 
give  basis  to  show  that  this  is  foursquare 
within  these  estimates. 

In  the  intervening  period  of  time,  a  very 
real  efi^ort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  legal 
firm  involved  to  find  alternative  accommoda- 
tion for  Mr.  Horhoruni.  And  that,  I  think, 
brings  it  right  back  to  the  point  my  hon. 
leader  was  making  earlier  this  evening.  Very 
real  efforts  were  made,  and  this  can  go  far 
beyond  the  man  in  question.  A  series  of 
letters,  I  shall  not  read  the  form  letter  inta 
the  record,  was  sent  to  a  variety'  of  homes 
requesting  that  some  accommodation  be  pro- 
vided for  this  man.  Now  let  me  read  you  the 
replies,  and  I  have  them  photostated  in  front 
of  me. 

Hillcrest  convalescent  hospital  reply  sent 
to  Day,  Wilson,  Campbell  and  Martin,  in 
every  instance  the  barristers  and  solicitors 
involved. 

Without  prejudice. 

Re  Mr.  Kirkor  Horhoruni. 

Gentlemen: 

We  have  your  letter  of  May  25  and 
from  the  patient's  history  it  would  appear 
that  you  should  make  application  to  a 
hospital  for  the  chronically  ill.  This  hospital 
is  equipped  to  look  after  convalescent 
patients  or  tiiose  needing  short-term  re- 
habilitation. All  requests  must  come  from  a 
doctor.  Accordingly  it  would  appear  that 
your  application  has  come  to  the  wrong 
hospital. 

Yours  very  truly. 
St.  John's  convalescent  hospital: 

Dear  Sirs: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  25  making 
inquiry  regarding  the  possibility  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  Kirkor  Horhonmi  to  this 
hospital,  the  matter  has  been  referred  to 
our  admissions  committee.  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Horhoruni  Ls  not 
eligible  for  convalescent  care. 

Yours    very   truly. 

St.    Bernard's    convalescent    hospital    to    one 
of  the  lawyers  in  the  firm: 

Dear  Mr.  Hogan: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  25,  I  in- 
form you  that  we  regret  not  to  be  able 
to  admit  Mr.  Kirkor  Horhoruni  as  a 
patient  here.  Our  hospital  is  for  women 
only,  and  besides  we  have  no  vacancy. 
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I  do  not  know  what  that  "besides  we  have  no 
vacancy"  means.  It  may  be  an  exotic  hospital 
in  the  context  of  Mr.  HorhorunL 
Sincerely  yours,  etc. 

Providence  hospital: 
Gentlemen: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  requesting  if 
a  bed  would  be  available  for  Mr.  Horhoruni 
by  the  31  of  May.  We  are  sorry  but  we  do 
not  have  any  vacancies. 

Yours  truly. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  hospital. 

Re  Mr.  Kirkor  Horhoruni. 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the 
above  patient  we  beg  to  inform  you  that 
our  hospital  is  for  the  chronically  ill  not 
for  convalescent,  therefore,  Mr.  Horhoruni 
would  not  be  eligible  for  this  hospital. 

Yours   sincerely. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  pattern  of  response. 
Everybody  says  no.  The  chronically  ill 
hospitals  say:  take  him  to  the  convalescent 
hospital.  The  convalescent  hospitals  say:  take 
him  to  the  chronically  ill  hospital.  But  no  one, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  willing  to  provide  accommo- 
dation or  make  provision  for  this  destitute  and 
seriously  handicapped  human  being,  who, 
under  perfectly  legitimate  circumstances  is 
presently  resident  at  St.  Joseph's  hospital. 

The  important  factor  about  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  it  can  relate  to  persons  far 
beyond  Kirkor  Horhoruni  and  his  peculiar 
dilemma;  it  leads  us  to  a  re-analysis  of  the 
terms  of  The  Public  Hospitals  Act  and 
whether  or  not,  as  the  hon.  Minister  himself 
thought  earlier,  it  should  be  obligatory  for 
hospitals  to  make  some  alternative  accom- 
modation available. 

As  it  now  stands  it  may  be— and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  clairvoyant,  I  do  not  know  what 
will  happen— it  would  not  surprise  me  if  Mr. 
Horhoruni  ended  up  for  his  day  in  the  Don 
jail. 

He  is  then  placed  literally  on  the  sidelines. 
There  is  nowhere  for  the  man  to  go.  He  is  in 
this  country  legitimately  until  July  23.  There 
is  litigation  pending  which  he  has  a  right  to 
be  involved  in.  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
opposite  that  some  kind  of  compassion  or 
some  kind  of  alternative  should  be  found. 
The  government  should  use  this  as  a  demon- 
stration, albeit  an  extreme  one,  that  very  odd 
occurrences  can  happen  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  find  alternative  accommodation  for 
discharged  hospital  patients. 

At  the  moment,  let  me  say,  that  the  man 
is    under    some    harassment    in    one    of    the 


hospitals  in  our  city.  He  received— I  will  show 
it  to  the  hon.  members— a  very  few  days  ago 
in  the  hospital  something  called:  "Extra! 
Extra!  Le  Petit  Paris  Montreal.  See  Horhonmi 
the  Sitting  Turk  Only  $1."  That  is  the  kind 
of  material  that  is  being  sent  to  the  man  in 
hospital.  I  think  he  has  been  unhappily 
subjected  to  some  adverse  publicity. 

I  beheve  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
governing  the  hospitals  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  should  indicate  nothing  that  relates 
to  The  Department  of  External  AflFairs, 
nothing  which  relates  to  the  court  factors, 
but  simply  explain  to  us  what  happens  to 
people  in  this  situation,  when  this  set  of 
circumstances  contrives  to  place  them  in  this 
particular  dilemma.  He  should  do  so  recog- 
nizing that  the  case  is  not  merely  restricted 
to  Kirkor,  if  I  can  become  familiar  for  a 
moment,  but  also  to  others  in  a  similarly 
difficult  position  on  the  question  of  alternative 
accommodation. 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  comment  as  to 
what  will  happen  between  say  July  15  and 
July  23? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
man  has  remained  in  hospital  this  long.  I  can 
state  that  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  believing 
that  this  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  The 
Department  of  External  Affairs.  This  man  is 
not  a  Canadian  citizen.  He  is  here  on  a 
medical  visa.  Frankly,  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  doctor  ever  invited  him  to  come 
here.  Surely  to  goodness  we  have  plenty  of 
arthritics  in  Canada  who  might  have  bene- 
fited from  the  treatment  and  I  am  quite 
certain  there  are  good  surgeons  in  Europe  who 
could  have  provided  the  same  type  of  treat- 
ment as  this  gentleman  was  to  receive  here  in 
Canada. 

However,  that  is  not  my  concern.  I  only 
make  these  statements  because  they  do  puzzle 
me  and  have  puzzled  me  from  the  first 
time  I  heard  about  the  physician.  Surely  to 
goodness  we  have  enough  arthritics  in  Canada 
that  our  doctors  do  not  have  to  invite 
arthritics  from  all  over  the  world  to  come 
here  for  treatment  unless  we  can  be  sure  that 
we  have  some  type  of  treatment  that  is  not 
available  to  them  other  places. 

However,  I  find  it  very  strange,  very  hard 
to  understand,  why  the  man's  own  national 
embassy  has  not  taken  some  interest  in  his 
case.  The  man  is  a  Turkish  national  and  why 
the  Turkish  embassy  has  ignored  him  is  quite 
beyond  me.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  if  a 
Canadian  were  placed  in  similar  circumstances 
in  Turkey  the  Canadian  embassy  would  adopt 
the  same  attitude.  Perhaps  this  is  getting  into 
a  realm  where  I  have  no  right  to  be  and 
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perhaps  I  am  breaching  protocol,  I  do  not 
know,  but  these  are  commonsense  opinions 
that  occur  to  me.  It  is  quite  beyond  my  com- 
prehension to  know  why  the  man's  own 
people  have  not  taken  some  interest  in  and 
concern  for  him. 

I  cannot  see  whose  responsibility  it  is, 
if  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  his  own  people, 
to  find  other  placement  for  him.  I  can  under- 
stand the  hon.  member  being  confused  and 
puzzled  by  both  types  of  hospitals  saying  that 
he  belongs  to  the  other.  The  convalescent 
thinks  he  belongs  to  the  chronic,  the  chronic 
to  the  convalescent,  and  so  on. 

But  I  do  not  understand  why  these  things 
came  about.  If  he  only  has  to  stay  until  July 
23,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  debt  will  become 
a  bad  debt  and  will  fall  back  on  the  province 
of  Ontario  to  pay  anyway.  I  do  not  expect 
that  The  Department  of  External  Affairs  will 
look  after  it,  although  I  think  we  have  some 
method  of  charging  these  debts  back  to  them, 
for  non-landed  immigrants. 

We  have  not  got  a  precedent,  they  tell  me. 
This  is  the  first  time.  I  thought  we  had  an 
arrangement  whereby  we  could  charge  the 
hospital  care  of  immigrants  back  to  The  De- 
partment of  External  Affairs.  However,  it 
does  not  matter.  It  will  apparently  become  a 
responsibility  of  the  government  to  meet  his 
bill  and  I  suppose  if  we  have  to  pay  it  for  a 
further  23  days,  it  will  not  be  so  impossible 
that  we  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
hon.  Minister.  I  have  no  hesitation  about  dis- 
cussing this  aspect  of  external  affairs.  We 
are  not  making  treaties,  we  are  just  hypo- 
thesizing. I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be 
a  charge  on  the  province  of  Ontario  for  23 
days,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  man 
will  not  be  in  St.  Joseph's  hospital.  He  may 
indeed  become  a  rather  sad  charge,  in  a  sense, 
on  the  public.  Someone  is  going  to  have  to 
take  responsibility  and  I  just  feel  that  it  is 
important  that  the  hon.  Minister  be  alerted 
to  it  and  to  the  complications  which  arise 
when  reputable  convalescent  and  chronic 
homes  send  letters  such  as  those  that  I  read 
into  tlie  record.  I  hope  that  this  forewarning 
is  premature  and  unnecessary,  but  I  suspect 
that   Friday  will  sliow  that  it  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  deal  briefly  with  the  increasing  costs 
of  trying  to  nm  a  hospital.  We  all  know  that 
the  costs  are  going  up  all  the  time  and  it 
is  increasingly  hard  to  get  personnel.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  some  reading  on 
diffea-ent  ways  in  which  to  control  the  costs 
of  hospitals. 


Various  adminstrators  have  various  ideas, 
but  there  is  one  unique  experiment  going  on 
in  Akron,  Ohio.  Probably  the  hon.  Minister 
has  heard  about  it,  as  have  some  of  the  men 
in  his  department,  but  I  would  just  like 
to  briefly  highlight  a  few  of  the  things  that 
are  done  in  the  children's  hospital  in  Akron, 
Ohio. 

It  is  a  260-bed  hospital  and  in  this  modem 
day  and  age  they  have  gone  in  for  automation. 
Everything  in  industry,  it  would  seem,  is 
automation  and  now  in  hospitals  they  are 
going  the  same  way.  The  hospital  at  Akron 
spent  $100,000  in  putting  in  equipment,  or 
I  should  say  they  put  in  the  equipment  and 
it  costs  them  $100,000  per  year  to  run  this 
computer  system.  Literally,  what  happens  is 
that  this  computer  system,  which  they  call 
the  hospital  information  system,  assigns  work 
to  staff  members  as  to  what  jobs  they  do 
each  day— orders  drugs,  x-rays,  lab  tests,  and 
special  diets  for  patients.  And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  today  this  can 
actually  happen;  instead  of  individuals  having 
to  do  all  the  ordering,  with  a  properly  set 
up  automatic  system  this  can  be  done,  and 
this  hospital  has  found  that  it  works.  From 
what  I  read,  it  said  it  smoothly  schedules  ap- 
pointments in  the  operating  rooms  and  other 
departments  to  avoid  needless  waiting.  It  im- 
mediately provides  the  doctors  with  an  up- 
to-the-minute  record  of  progress  of  their 
patients. 

A  four-year  study  made  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
checking  into  the  old  system  which  we  use 
in  our  hospitals  here,  said  that  the  traditional 
hospital  work  methods  were  scandalously  in- 
efficient and  archaic.  And  the  ablest  bedside 
women— that  is,  the  head  nurses  and  the 
registered  nurses,  and  the  student  registered 
nurses— expended  41  per  cent  of  their  time 
in  doing  paper  work;  so  the  idea  was  to  try 
to  keep  these  different  individuals,  instead 
of  spending  so  much  time  doing  paper  work, 
at  the  bedside  taking  care  of  the  patients. 
The  licensed  practical  nurse  and  student 
practical  nurse  provided  14  per  cent  more 
nursing  care  than  the  RN  group.  You  can 
understand  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  would 
call  our  present  system  of  doing  things  in- 
efficient, when  the  practical  nurse  does 
actually  more  nursing  than  the  graduate 
registered  nurse. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject. 
I  am  not  going  into  all  the  volumes,  I  am  sure 
the  Chairman  will  be  glad  to  know,  but 
in  one  two-week  period  at  the  Akron  hospital, 
375  doctors  admitted  585  patients  and  issued 
10,000  orders  on  their  behalf,  indicating  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  nursing  staff 
was  required  to  turn  out  millioas  of  indivi- 
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dual  pieces  of  paper  work.  The  job  of 
staflBng,  which  formerly  occupied  two  nursing 
supervisors  for  16  hours  a  day,  is  now 
performed  by  the  machine  in  seven  minutes, 
which  is  an  amazing  thing.  In  other  words,  the 
task  done  by  two  people  working  16  hours 
a  day  can  be  done  in  seven  minutes  by  a 
machine— and  this  has  been  proved  to  work. 

Information  about  the  patient's  condition 
is  relayed  to  the  switchboards  so  that  the 
telephone  operators  can  intelligently  reply 
to  queries  from  friends  and  relatives.  This 
system  is  particularly  valuable  in  dispensing 
drugs,  because  of  the  built-in  safety  factors. 
It  is  impossible  to  administer  the  same  drug 
twice  through  error,  and  the  danger  of  over- 
dosing has  been  largely  done  away  with.  It 
also  eliminates  the  handwriting  problems  of 
doctors,  and  anybody  who  has  seen  the  hand- 
writing of  a  doctor  knows  that  this  can  be 
a  serious  problem. 

In  a  world-famous,  eastern  American  hos- 
pital, within  a  seven-month  period,  there 
were  179  difficulties  involving  patients  and 
the  administration  of  drugs,  most  of  them 
due  to  careless  writing.  So  this  type  of  tiling 
can  be  wiped  out  under  such  a  system. 

Many  might  say,  "Well,  it  kind  of  de- 
humanizes the  whole  hospital  system  if  we 
bring  in  machines,"  but  the  truth  of  it  is 
that  the  personnel  have  more  time  to  spend 
with  the  patients,  so  there  is  more  of  what 
the  nurses  call  "TLC"— tender  loving  care. 
In  addition,  the  machine  can  supply,  in  a 
matter  of  seconds,  complete  patient  profiles 
for  new  doctors  including  even  the  names  of 
newborn  children.  Fascinating  possibilities, 
I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  grow 
out  of  this.  I  think  it  would  help  medical 
research.  It  will  be  able,  I  think,  in  the  long 
run,  to  use  thousands  of  clinical  tests  auto- 
matically, and  they  can  be  stored  in  a 
computer  for  future  vise. 

The  future  possibilities  are  dazzling.  Sup- 
posing, in  20  years,  5,000  hospitals  through- 
out the  world  keep  automated  records. 
You  will  quickly  be  able  to  analyze  as  many 
as  500,00,0  clinical  cases  of  any  given  disease. 
And  also,  no  matter  where  the  patient  moved, 
reference  to  a  single  card  would  give  the 
physician  a  complete  rundown  on  his  medical 
history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  seem  a  bit  far- 
fetched, but  in  this  day  and  age  it  is  not 
far-fetched  at  all.  We  know  it  is  working 
successfully  ;On  this  continent  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  could  be  seriously 
considered,  even  on  a  pilot  basis,  in  one  of 
Giir  large  tirban  areas,  preferably  here  in 
Toronto.    I  was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Min- 


ister has  heard  of  this,  and  if  any  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  experiment  carried  out  in 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  must  have  forgotten  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  North  (Mr. 
Wells),  when  he  spoke  on  the  Throne  debate, 
I  believe  it  was,  mentioned  the  Akron,  Ohio 
experiment.  He  also  mentioned  that  the 
hospital  in  his  own  riding,  Scarborough 
general,  is  at  present  involved  with  a  com- 
mission and  IBM  in  setting  up  a  prototype 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  this— and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  it  as  well.  It  is  very  much  in 
the  experimental  stage  and  I  think  we  should 
be  a  little  careful  in  saying  that  the  Akron 
experiment  is  completely  successful.  There 
are  many  things  to  work  out  in  it  yet,  but 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  member,  as  we  did 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
North,  that  this  does  present  some  exciting 
possibilities.  The  commission  is  working  with 
IBM,  as  I  stated,  to  see  how  it  can  be  apphed 
in  regional  areas  within  our  province. 

_  Mr.  Trotter:  This  experiment  with  the  hos- 
pital in  Scarborough— is  there  a  reasonable 
chance  of  that  coming  to  pass,  or  is  it  more 
or  less  just  in  the  talking  stage?  I  under- 
stood it  was  more  at  a  rumour-and-talk  stage 
than  actual  practice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  it  will  come  to  fruition.  It  is  being 
very  carefully  studied  and  explored  at  the 
present  time.  If  it  proves  itself  workable 
and  feasible,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  rather  puzzled  for  the  last 
half  hour.  The  hon.  Minister  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  other  organizations 
involved  in  connection  with  the  nurses,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  also  got  up  and 
reiterated  what  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
has  said,  so  we  have  two  Ministers.  Is 
the  government  telling  us  that  there  are  other 
organizations  involved  who  are  looking  for 
bargaining  rights  also?  If  that  is  the  case,' 
how  does  it  affect  the  nurses?  Just  exactly 
where  does  this  fit  in  with  them?  Do  the 
engineers  have  a  right?  Do  the  police- 
men have  a  right?  Do  the  firemen  have 
a  right?  Have  the  nurses  not  a  right  to  be 
able  to  sit  down  and  bargain  for  their  rights 
as  far  as  wages  are  concerned?  You  tell  us 
of  some  secret  groups,  some  meeting  you  had 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself,  the 
hoh;  Minister  of  Labour,   the  hoti.   Ministesr 
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of  Health— you  have  met  with  other  groups 
and  therefore  you  have  set  this  thing  aside. 
To  me  it  does  not  make  sense,  and  I  would 
like  an  explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
was  better  informed  about  current  labour 
trends  and  developments  than  he  presently 
indicates.    The— 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  was  quite  a  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  I  put  it  to  you 

directly.  As  is  common  knowledge,  it  has 
been  in  every  newspaper  in  this  province, 
the  first  group  would  be  professional 
engineers— and  it  goes  down  the  line  to  any 
group  which  has  an  association  of  its  own 
or  bears  a  degree  or,  indeed,  has  any  item 
which  might  be  identified  as  a  common  bond. 
What  it  leads  to,  the  big  question,  is:  How 
far  do  we  fragment,  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
fessional grouping,  the  work  force  of  this 
province? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  awfully 
sorry;  that  does  not  answer  my  question.  I 
can  read  the  newspapers.  I  hear  of  two 
Ministers,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  him- 
self, who  have  had  secret  meetings— well,  not 
secret  meetings,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Nothing  secret  at  all. 

Mr.  Bukator:  They  certainly  were  not 
public  as  far  as  I  am  concerned;  and  I  would 
like  the  hon.  Minister  to  get  up  in  his  place 
and  tell  us  who  these  people  are  who  would 
prevent  the  nurses  from  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bargain  for  their  wages. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  would  involve,  as 
has  been  indicated,  an  amendment  to  The 
Labour  Relations  Act.  And  if  we  are  going 
to  amend  it,  we  are  not  going  to  amend  it 
until  the  entire  impact  of  the  proposal  by 
the  registered  nurses  has  been  thoroughly 
analyzed. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  where 
the  hon.  Minister  was  right  in  his  first  state- 
ment. I  know  it  requires  an  amendment  to 
The  Labour  Relations  Act,  as  you  put  it— 
this  even  I  can  understand— but  you  still  have 
not  answered  my  question.  Who  are  these 
influential  people  who  have  come  to  you  and 
have  persuaded  you  from  giving  these  nurses, 
who  are  entitled  to  an  increase  in  pay,  the 
opportunity  of  bargaining  for  their  rights  as 
far  as  wages  are  concerned?  This  is  all  I  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No  one  has  come  to 
the  government  to  prevent  or  interfere  with 


the  nurses,  nobody.  The  nurses  themselves 
requested  it,  but  there  is  the  registered  nurses 
association  and  now  there  are  other  groups, 
and  if  the  principle  is  established  that  we 
deal  with  the  nurses  along  the  lines  that  they 
request,  it  automatically  means  the  other 
groups- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Why  does  it  automatically 
mean— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  all  I  said  was 
that  the  whole  area  must  be  canvassed  at 
the  one  time,  if  you  want  good  legislation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  each  of  these  groups  was  excluded  from 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  if  not  at  its  own 
request,  at  least  at  the  request  of  some 
representative  body,  or  an  apparently  repre- 
sentative body,  within  the  profession?  Now 
my  understanding  is  that  the  nurses— imless 
there  is  a  new  development  I  do  not  know 
about— have  not  asked  for  inclusion  under 
The  Labour  Relations  Act,  they  have  asked 
for  a  separate  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  separate  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Whichever  way  it  is  put, 
if  they  have  now  decided  that  they  want 
collective  bargaining  legislation  applicable  to 
them  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  what 
that  has  to  do  with  the  professional  engineers. 
The  professional  engineers  are  another  ques- 
tion and  maybe  we  will  have  it  actively 
before  the  House  one  of  these  days.  But  I  do 
not  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  nursing,  or 
why  the  nurses*  application  should  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  wishes  of  professional 
engineers  or  any  other  group. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
except  this;  I  was  going  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  just  a  moment  ago— and  it  has  got 
lost  within  about  the  last  3,000  words— would 
it  be  accurate  to  conclude  from  what  the 
hon.  Minister  has  said,  that  the  government 
is  contemplating  an  amendment  to  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  professions  to  seek  collective 
bargaining  rights  under  that  Act  rather  than 
an  alternative  through  a  separate  Act  for 
professions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  not  contemplating 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  have  not  come  to 
the  conclusion  you  stated. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  are  you  thinking  about 
it? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  government  will 
consider  any  legitimate  proposition  and  that 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  this 
government  will  consider,  very  seriously, 
granting  collective  bargaining  to  people 
because  I  am  persuaded  this  government  is 
not  in  favour  of  collective  bargaining.  When- 
ever I  hear  a  person  mouthing  the  old 
aphorisms  about  the  trade  unions  getting  too 
much,  that  they  are  pushing  too  many  people 
around,  then  I  know  that  person  is  a  Tory. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Orderl 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Order! 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): The  hon.  member  does  not  like 
to  be  interrupted  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  said  that,  I 

did  not.    I  got  into  trouble  the  other  night 

for  saying- 
Mr.   Chairman:    Order!    We  have   allowed 

considerable- 
Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 

was  speaking  about— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  Chairman  wants  the 
hon.  member  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  were  speaking  about  nurses. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  We  have  allowed 
considerable  latitude  in  this  matter,  par- 
ticularly where  the  bargaining  rights  of  nurses 
entered  into  association  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  and  The  Labour  Relations 
Act.  Consequently,  there  has  been  some 
mention  of  other  professions,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  allow  any  more  latitude  as  far  as 
other  professions  are  concerned;  we  are  deal- 
ing simply  with  hospitals  and  nurses  and  no 
other  professions.  So,  members  will  stay  on 
the  subject  of  this  vote  714. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I  agree  with 
you  wholeheartedly  and  it  was  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  who  took  it  astray.  He  is 
the  culprit  of  the  piece. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  putting  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  on  the  basis  of  a 
statement  he  made,  so  I  was  led  astray  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  making  no  accusations. 
We  will  return  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Quite  obviously  the  nurses  are 
not  going  to  get  any  legislation  this  session, 
but  I  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour.  When  this  next  session 
opens,  then  I  say  to  him  that  in  all  fairness 
to  them,  it  is  his  responsibility  to  tell  them 
whether  this  government  intends  to  grant  them 
collective  bargaining  rights  or  not— in  the 
context  of  the  statement  I  made  categorically 
that  every  person  in  this  country,  and  I  do 
not  care  what  association  he  belongs  to,  has 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  through  the 
representatives  of  his  own  choosing. 

Mr.     MacDonald:     Including     those     bar- 
gaining- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly do  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  would  like  to  complete  what 
I  started  to  say,  because  I  did  not  get  my 
questions  answered  except  the  fact  that  the 
hon.  Minister  kept  nodding  his  head  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  was  speaking 
about  everyone  having  a  right  to  bargain  for 
their  wages;  the  hon.  Minister  kept  nodding 
his  head- 
Mr.  Sopha:  He  nods  his  head  when  he 
disagrees. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  the  hon.  Minister  agrees, 
then  I  am  willing  to  forget  about  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  want  to  give  us  the  informa- 
tion that  I  asked  for  and  that  is,  who  are 
these  other  groups  that  are  preventing  you 
from  bringing  in  the  bill  to  let  the  nurses  bar- 
gain for  their  wages?  Who  are  these  influen- 
tial people?   This  is  all  I  am  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  understand 
the  hon.  member's  question.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  it  with  him  out  of  the  House  or  any- 
where but  1  do  not  understand  the  question 
about  the  influential  people- 
Mr.  Bukator:  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  right  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister:  Who  is  this  particular  group 
that  was  in  today  asking  for  bargaining  rights, 
and  who  influenced  him  so  the  nurses  could 
not  get  a  right  to  bargain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  were  just  an 
additional  group  to  the  ones  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Bukator:  There  you  are,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  how  evasive  the  man  is,  "just 
an  additional  group  to  the  ones  that  I  men- 
tioned." And  I  am  supposed  to  accept  that 
as  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls. 
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The  hon.  Minister  can  rest  assured  that  he 
may  not  answer  my  questions,  but  I  do  not 
accept  his  attitude  because  he  is  evading 
the   issue. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Before  vote  714  is  carried, 
and  turning  to  a  quite  different  subject,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
specific  case  of  what  I  would  call  a  denial 
by  the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission 
of  certain  basic  rights  of  a  citizen  of  this 
province. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  raise  this  case 
once  already  in  this  House,  namely,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  this  year,  as  reported  in  Hansard 
on  pages  181-182.  At  the  time,  I  thought  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  have  the  problem 
rectified.  I  have  since  found  that  nothing  at 
all  has  been  done,  or  next  to  nothing. 

I  regret  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  not  in  the  House 
at  the  moment  because  I  would  like  him  to 
hear  the  facts  I  am  going  to  recite.  Perhaps 
when  Hansard  becomes  available,  I  can  send 
him  a  copy.  The  reason  I  am  interested  in 
that  phase  of  the  matter  is  that  a  week  or  two 
ago  during  the  debate  on  a  private  mem- 
ber's bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  parliamen- 
tary commissioner  or  ombudsman  in  Ontario, 
the  hon.  Minister  asked  for  specific  cases 
indicating  the  need  for  such  an  appointment. 
I  did  not  cite  this  case  at  that  time  because 
I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  raise  it  with  the 
Minister  directly  concerned,  namely,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  while  his  officials 
were  present  to  advise  him  and  they  are  now 
present. 

In  June  1964,  a  regulation  was  approved 
under  The  Hospital  Services  Commission  Act 
providing  coverage,  among  other  things,  in 
relation  to— and  I  will  now  quote  the  regu- 
lation almost  in  its  entirety,  or  the  part  of  it 
that  is  relevant: 

The    use    of    occupational    therapy    and 

physiotherapy    facilities,    where    available, 

when  prescribed  by  a  physician. 

Subsequently,  a  constituent  of  mine,  who  has 
been  a  registered  physiotherapist  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  physiotherapy  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  for  the  past  20  years,  applied  for 
recognition  under  this  regulation.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  his  practice  is  based  on 
referrals  from  physicians  in  the  area  who  are 
in  a  position,  I  would  assume,  to  know  his 
work  and  who  presumably  have  confidence 
in  him.  Why,  otherwise,  would  they  refer 
patients  to  him? 

I  should  state  that  some  years  after  he 
was  registered  as  a  physiotherapist,  he  also 
qualified  for  registration  as  a  chiropractor 
and  was  so  registered.  He  has  since  carried 


on  practice  both  as  a  registered  physiotherapist 
and  a  registered  chiropractor.  He  has  advised 
me,  however,  that  when  a  patient  is  referred 
to  him  for  physiotherapy,  he  gives  him  pre- 
cisely the  treatment  prescribed  by  the  re- 
ferring physician.  I  assume  that  this  must  be 
true;  I  do  not  think  that  physicians  would 
continue  to  refer  patients  to  him  if  he  gave 
them  other  than  the  prescribed  treatment. 

Under  date  of  September  22,  1964,  my 
constituent  was  advised  by  Dr.  Boyd  of  the 
OHSC  that  his  application  would  be 
"reviewed  by  the  physiotherapy  advisory 
board,"  which  was  described  by  Dr.  Boyd 
as  consisting  of  "representatives  of  the  two 
physiotherapy  associations,  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  this  organization,"  meaning  the 
OHSC,  which  would  "recommend  approval 
or  otherwise  to  the  commission,"  whose 
decision  would  be  final. 

Under  date  of  October  1,  1964,  Dr.  Boyd 
advised  my  constituent  that  "the  board  has 
recommended  to  the  commission  that  your 
application  not  be  accepted."  Apparently, 
although  it  is  not  specifically  stated  in  Dr. 
Boyd's  letter,  the  commission  acted  upon  this 
recommendation. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
decision  was  bound  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  my  constituent's  livelihood.  Whenever  a 
patient  was  referred  to  him  within  the 
terms  of  the  OHSC  regulation,  the  patient 
would  naturally  assume  that  payment 
would  be  covered  by  the  OHSC.  Was  my 
constituent  to  advise  the  patient  that  his  appli- 
cation for  recognition  under  the  OHSC  regula- 
tion had  been  rejected  and  that,  in  efiFect,  he 
had  been  adjudged  unqualified  by  the  OHSC? 
One  need  hardly  speculate  on  the  effect 
that  that  kind  of  admission  would  have  had 
on  his  practice.  My  constituent  choSe  the  only 
other  possible  course  in  at  least  a  number 
of  cases— I  do  not  know  if  he  chose  this  course 
in  all  cases— he  simply  provided  his  services 
free  of  charge  in  such  cases.  He  has  claimed 
—and  I  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  verify 
his  claim— so  I  report  merely  that  he  has  made 
in,  I  believe,  a  letter  to  the  commission— that 
since  the  OHSC  regulation  came  into  effect, 
he  has  suffered  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in 
his  income. 

He  has  been  placed  in  this  unenviable 
position  without  even  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine,  the  board  on  whose  recom- 
mendation the  decision  was  made  has  no 
formal  existence  at  all  under  the  laws  of  this 
province.  It  is  simply  an  informal  committee 
set  up  by  the  OHSC  to  advise  it.  It  does  not 
have  a  regularized  procedure.  It  nieets  behind 
closed  doors.  It  has  never  indicated  publicly 
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the  grounds  on  which  it  will  recommend 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  applications.  It  gives 
no  reasons  for  its  recommendations  nor  does 
the  OHSC  give  reasons  for  the  decisions  it 
arrives  at  on  the  basis  of  those  recommenda- 
tions. There  is  no  appeal  from  either  the 
recommendations  or  the  decisions. 

After  my  constituent  received  Dr.  Boyd's 
letter  of  October  1,  advising  him,  in  efiPect, 
that  his  application  for  recognition  had  been 
refused,  he  came  to  me  with  his  problem. 
I  telephoned  Dr.  Neilson,  chairman  of  the 
OHSC,  who  stated  that  he  would  review  the 
file  and  advise  me.  After  considerable  prompt- 
ing I  received  the  following  letter,  dated 
November  16,  1964,  from  Dr.  Neilson,  and 
I  am  going  to  quote  this  letter  in  full.  I  may 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  not  going  to 
divulge  the  name  of  this  man.  The  OHSC 
already  knows  his  name;  I  am  sure  they  know 
the  case  I  am  referring  to.  He  is  in  a  difficult 
enough  position  as  it  is,  without  his  name 
being  broadcast,  so  whenever  his  name 
appears  in  any  of  the  letters  I  am  going  to 
read  I  am  going  to  refer  to  him  as  "the 
applicant."  This  is  Dr.  Neilson's  letter  of 
November  16,   1964: 

Some  time  ago  you  spoke  to  me  about 
[the  applicant]  who  is  a  registered  phys- 
iotherapist practising  at— 

and  I  have  omitted  the  address: 
—in  this  city. 

We  have  found  on  investigation  that 
[the  applicant]  is  primarily  a  chiropractor 
who  has  some  limited  training  in  phys- 
iotherapy, and  divides  his  practice  between 
physiotherapy  and  the  practice  of  chiro- 
practic. 

His  application  for  recognition  as  a 
physiotherapist  entitled  to  remuneration  by 
the  commission  for  services  given  to  the 
residents  of  the  province,  was  given  con- 
sideration by  a  committee  which  has  been 
examining  all  applications. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  which 
contains  representatives  from  the  com- 
mission, the  Ontario  medical  association 
and  the  Canadian  physiotherapy  association, 
that  [the  applicant]  was  not  suitably  quali- 
fied to  be  accepted  and  he  was  notified  to 
this  effect. 

From  my  examination  of  the  matter,  I 
think  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view- 
point  of  the  committee. 

That  is  the  end  of  Dr.  Neilson's  letter  of 
November  16. 

Some  comment  should  perhaps  be  made  on 
Dr.  Neilsoa's  statement,  that  my  constituent 
"has  some  limited  training  in  physiotherapy." 


The  plain  fact  is  that  he  has  been  permitted 
under  the  laws  of  this  province  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  physiotherapy  for  20  years 
and  has  received  referrals  from  medical 
doctors  in  the  area  who  presumably  know 
him  best. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  this  point,  however.  My 
interest  in  the  matter  has  not  been  based  in 
any  sense  on  a  desire  to  pass  my  own  amateur 
judgment  on  the  man's  qualifications.  I  simply 
express  no  opinion  on  that  point;  I  am  not 
competent  to  do  so,  although  I  do  point  out 
that  if  his  qualifications  are  not  up  to  stan- 
dard, it  is  strange  that  he  has  been  allowed 
to  carry  on  the  practice  of  physiotherapy  for 
20  years. 

However,  my  sole  interest  is  to  secure  a 
fair  hearing  for  him.  Therefore,  on  November 
18,  1964,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Neilson,  in  reply 
to  his  letter  of  November  16,  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November 
16  regarding  [the  applicant].  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  find  your  explanation  most  un- 
satisfactory. 

When  a  committee  meeting  behind  closed 
doors  makes  a  decision  that  can  affect  a 
man's  livelihood,  I  do  not  think  it  is  good 
'enough  for  it  to  act  merely  on  the  basis  of 
"the  feeling"  that  the  man  is  "not  suitably 
qualified."  I  suggest  that,  as  a  very  mini- 
umum,  it  should  be  prepared  (a)  to  state 
clearly  and  in  writing  the  precise  qualifica- 
tions that  it  considers  "suitable,"  (b)  to 
specify  the  reasons  why  it  thinks  [the  ap- 
plicant] does  not  meet  those  qualifications, 
and  (c)  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  a  final  decision  is  rendered. 

I  realize  that  the  commission  has  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  unqualified  practitioners. 
I  would  point  out,  however,  that  there  is 
already  a  significant  element  of  protection 
in  the  regulations  in  that  payment  will  be 
made  to  a  physiotherapist  only  where  a 
patient  is  referred  by  a  qualified  medical 
practitioner.  If  the  commission  feels  that 
further  protection  is  needed,  then  I  submit 
that  it  should  provide  for  it  in  an  open  and 
above-board  manner  and  not  by  backroom 
decisions  of  an  informal  committee  that  does 
not  have  to  justify  its  actions  in  public.  I 
suggest  that  in  simple  justice  [the  applicant] 
is  entitled  to  a  hearing  if  he  wants  one  and, 
in  any  case,  to  a  full  explanation,  along  the 
lines  I  have  already  suggested,  of  the 
reasons  for  the  refusal  of  his  application. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  let  me 
know  if  he  will  receive  such  treatment. 
That  is  the  end  of  my  letter. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister  of   Heath.    For  two   months    I  waited 
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patiently  but  did  not  receive  a  reply  from 
either  the  hon.  Minister  or  the  chairman  of 
the  OHSC.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  felt 
that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  raise  the 
matter  in  this  House  and  I  did  so,  as  already 
indicated,  on  February  1  of  this  year.  Under 
date  of  February  25  I  received  a  further 
letter  from  Dr.  Neilson  as  follows  and  I  am 
quoting  it  in  full: 

In  reviewing  our  file  on  [the  applicant] 
I  find  that  he  has  not  lodged  an  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  approve  applicants  for  participa- 
tion in  the  outpatient  physiotherapy  pro- 
gramme being  directed  by  the  commission. 
If  he  should  appeal  he  can  be  assured  that 
he  will  receive  every  consideration  and  I 
would  ask  that  his  notice  of  appeal  be 
sent  to  me. 

In  reading  over  your  letter- 
that  is,  my  letter: 

In  reading  over  your  letter  to  me  of 
November  18,  1964,  I  took  it  as  meaning 
that  [the  applicant]  planned  to  appeal  and 
that  you  requested  assurance  that  he  would 
be  given  a  hearing.  Pending  some  com- 
munication from  [the  applicant]  I  had  not 
acknowledged  your  letter.  I  am  sorry  that 
this  misunderstanding  on  my  part  has  oc- 
curred and  I  assure  you  that  I  had  no 
intention  of  not  replying.  I  just  did  not 
think  that  a  reply  was  expected  at  that 
time. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  letter. 

It  came  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  me 
to  discover  that  the  commission  had  been 
waiting  to  receive  a  notice  of  appeal  from 
my  constituent.  I  did  not  know  then,  and 
still  do  not  know,  of  any  appeal  procedure 
that  has  been  laid  down  anywhere.  And  I 
do  not  quite  know  how  it  should  be  expected 
that  this  gentleman  would  appeal  when  there 
is  no  known  procedure  for  appeahng.  Further- 
more, he  had  been  advised  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  the  commission's  decision  in  such 
a  matter  was  final.  I  did  not  quibble,  how- 
ever. I  sent  a  copy  of  Dr.  Neilson's  letter  to 
my  constituent  and  recommended  to  him  that 
he  should  lodge  an  appeal  immediately  if 
he  .should  feel  inclined  to  do  so. 

Subsequently,  he  sent  to  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  March  8,  1965,  that  he  had  sent 
to  Dr.  Neilson.  His  letter  was  somewhat 
argumentative  and  quite  lengthy,  setting  forth 
in  detail  his  grounds  for  appeal.  He  left  no 
conceivable  doubt,  however,  that  he  wanted 
to  appeal.  He  stated  that: 

On  the  strength  of  your  remarks  in  the 

above-mentioned   letter  to   Mr.   Bryden,   I 


would  respectfully  submit  my  request  for 
appeal  to  you. 

That  was  March  8,  1965. 

By  a  letter  of  April  21,  that  is,  about  five 
or  six  weeks  later,  I  think,  my  constituent  ad- 
vised me  that  he  had  still  not  received  a  reply 
to  his  letter  of  March  8  to  Dr.  Neilson.  On 
April  23,  therefore,  I  sent  the  following  letter 
to  Dr.  Neilson,  and  this  is  the  last  letter  I  am 
going  to  quote,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will 
quote  this  one  in  full,  too: 

I  would  refer  you  to  our  previous  cor- 
respondence regarding  the  application  of 
[the  applicant]  for  participation  in  the  out- 
patient physiotherapy  programme  of  the 
commission. 

It  was  my  understanding,  from  your 
letter  of  February  25,  that  an  appeal  by 
[the  applicant]  from  the  decision  of  the 
committee  would  be  considered.  I  am 
informed  that  [the  applicant]  sent  a  letter 
to  the  commission  to  your  attention  on 
March  8  indicating  his  desire  to  appeal, 
and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  discover 
that  he  still  has  not  received  a  reply  to 
that  letter.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
action  would  be  in  order  to  expedite  the 
hearing  of  his  appeal. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  letter. 

From  that  day  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman— the 
date  of  the  letter  I  just  quoted  was  April  23 
and  it  is  now  June  15—1  have  received  no 
communication  of  any  kind  from  the  OHSC 
on  this  matter.  Moreover,  as  of  this  morning, 
when  I  last  checked,  my  constituent  has  not 
even  received  an  acknowledgment,  much  less 
an  indication,  of  what  he  should  do  to 
forward  his  appeal.  He  has  not  even  received 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  letter  of  March 
8,  which  was  sent  in  more  than  three  months 
ago  now. 

To  those  supporters  of  the  government  who 
so  glibly  proclaim  that  the  elected  member 
should  serve  as  an  ombudsman,  I  would 
direct  this  question.  What  does  a  member 
do  when  he  faces  a  bureaucratic  wall  of 
silence  and  doubletalk? 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  case  that  could 
appropriately  be  referred  to  a  parliamentary 
commissioner  or  ombudsman.  Since  no  such 
officer  exists  in  Ontario,  the  only  remedy  I 
can  think  of  is  to  raise  it  in  this  House.  I 
already  raised  it  once  and  now  I  have  to 
raise  it  again.  I  will  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  want  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
my  constituent's  application.  I  am  in  no 
position  to  judge  the  merits  of  his  application. 
I  do  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  he  has 
in  my  opinion  been  denied  even  the— well. 
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it  is  not  my  opinion,  it  is  fact— elementary 
right  of  a  hearing,  in  a  matter  which  virtually 
affects  his  livelihood. 

I  do  not  think  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  even  a  recognized  procedure  for  an 
/^appeal  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  but  in  the 
name  of  justice  I  submit  that  my  constituent 
is  entitled  to  appeal  if  he  still  wishes  to 
pursue  that  course.  I  submit  further  that 
the  OHSC,  on  its  record  to  date,  has  dis- 
qualified itself  from  acting  as  an  appeal 
tribunal  in  this  case.  I  would  say  that,  if 
the  man  now  had  to  appear  before  them, 
he  could  allege  a  reasonable  apprehension 
of  bias;  he  could  allege  that  the  commission 
has  already  a  closed  mind  on  the  matter. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  the 
hon.  Minister  to  give  this  man  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  case  to  a  genuinely  independent 
tribunal,  setting  one  up  for  the  purpose  if 
necessary. 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  bring  this  matter 
into  the  House  once  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
did  not  want  to  bring  it  here  in  the  first 
place.  I  thought  that,  by  taking  it  up  with 
the  responsible  oflBcers,  something  that  could 
be  considered  reasonable  could  be  worked 
out.  Nothing  has  been  worked  out.  The  first 
time  I  raised  this  with  the  commission  was 
in  October  last;  and  the  commission,  I  would 
say,  on  the  whole  has  been  quite  uncommuni- 
cative. But  when  it  has  communicated  with 
me,  its  communications,  I  have  found  to  my 
sorrow,  have  meant  absolutely  nothing,  and 
I  would  like  to  find  some  way  out  of  this 
impasse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
originally  some  knowledge  of  this  case  when 
the  hon.  member  brought  it  to  my  attention 
by  asking  a  question  in  the  House;  and  I 
have  to  say,  regretfully,  that  this  has  been  a 
chapter  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 
The  chairman  of  the  commission  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  man  knew  he  could  launch 
an  appeal  to  the  advisory  board,  that  he  had 
a  right  to  know  on  what  grounds  they  decided 
he  had  limitations  to  his  training.  And  I 
must  agree  with  the  hon.  member;  if  he 
were  registered  under  the  Act,  I  think  the 
board  probably  overstepped  its  responsibility 
or  its  authority  in  calling  his  ability  into 
question.  If  there  was  any  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  advisory  board  about  the 
registrant's  ability,  then  their  duty  was  to 
place  this  before  the  board  of  directors,  as 
the  Act  permits.  However,  being  duly 
registered  under  that  Act,  no  matter  how 
many  others  he  was  registered  under,  so 
long  as  he  had  good  standing  under  this, 
he  should  have  been  given  consideration. 


I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  to 
defend  the  idea  of  an  advisory  board.  In 
fact,  I  would  take  a  very  dim  view  of  the 
commission  if  they  decided  to  accept  or 
exclude,  on  their  own  initiative,  members  of 
professions  of  which  the  commission  may 
not  have  too  much  knowledge.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  for  the  protection  of  applicants,  for 
the  protection  of  those  who  will  render  serv- 
ices under  the  Act,  that  advisory  boards  or 
advisory  committees  are  set  up.  But  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  I  will  make  it 
my  business  to  see  that  this  man  does  have 
an  opportunity  to  appeal.  And  if  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  reasons,  I  will  make  very 
clear  to  him,  his  right  of  appeal  to  his  own 
board  of  directors,  because  they  are  respon- 
sible to  this  Legislature,  through  me,  for  the 
operation  of  the  Act. 

I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  I  regret  very  much 
that  this  matter  has  dragged  on  to  this 
extent,  because  we  all  believed  that  the 
gentleman  in  question  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  an  appeal  from  the  decision. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  he  did.  In  fact,  as  I 
interpret  his  letter,  which  as  I  say  was  some- 
what lengthy— the  letter  is  longer  than  I  would 
have  written— it  did  quite  clearly  say  that  he 
wanted  to  appeal,  and  this  was  back  on 
March  8. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  over  three  months 

ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  this  is  disturbing. 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  any  rate,  I  appreciate  the 
statement  the  hon.  Minister  has  just  made. 
Just  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  man's  registration  under  The  Phys- 
iotherapy Act  has  not  been  called  into  ques- 
tion. My  only  point  is  that  with  a  regulation 
such  as  I  have  cited  now  in  effect,  his  ability 
to  practice  is  somewhat  severely  restricted, 
if  he  is  not  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  the 
regulation. 

I  would  just  mention  one  other  point  to 
the  hon.  Minister— I  think  perhaps  I  men- 
tioned it  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  but 
it  is  worth  emphasizing— that  I  think,  apart 
altogether  from  passing  or  having  a  review 
board  to  pass  on  these  people,  the  commission 
is  pretty  well  protected  under  the  regulation 
as  it  stands  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  any 
applicant,  to  be  accepted  must  be  a  registered 
physiotherapist.  That  is  point  one.  The  second 
is,  that  payment  will  be  made  only  if  a 
patient  is  referred  by  a  physician.  I  feel  that 
a  physician  is  not  likely  to  refer  a  patient  to 
someone  who  in  his  opinion  is  not  likely  to 
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do  a  proper  job.  Whatever  I  might  say  about 
physicians  in  other  contexts,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  they  are  interested  in  ensuring  that  their 
patients  get  the  kind  of  treatment  that  they 
prescribe.  So  I  think  there  is  sufficient  pro- 
tection, without  the  protection  of  further 
review.  But  if  there  is  to  be  review  of  the 
man's  qualifications  and  if  he  is  in  a  position 
where  he  could  be  refused  recognition  so  that 
his  opportimity  to  earn  his  livelihood  could 
be  reduced,  then  I  certainly  think  a  better 
procedure  than  this  should  be  worked  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  was  thinking,  Mr. 
Chairman,  actually  of  protection  of  persons 
rendering  the  service,  rather  than  the  protec- 
tion of  the  commission.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member.  The  commission  is  well  protected, 
but  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  person 
providing  the  services  may  feel  the  need 
of  protection  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  feel 
his  abilities  and  his  standing  in  the  pro- 
fession should  be  judged  by  his  own  peers, 
and  not  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission only. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  714  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
other  matter  I  would  like  to  raise  briefly 
under  vote  714,  if  I  may.  It  is  such  a  broad 
vote  and  there  are  so  many  matters  involved, 
that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  keep  track 
of  them  all. 

This  relates  to  the  question  of  the  supply 
of  nurses  in  the  province,  which  as  we  all 
know,  is  a  vital  aspect  of  the  whole  problem 
of  hospital  accommodation.  The  hon.  Minister 
dealt  with  tliis  matter  briefly  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  introductory  remarks  under  the  esti- 
mates. He  stated  at  that  time  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  advised,  and  has  accepted 
the  advice  that  we  must  double  the  number 
of  graduate  nurses  from  our  diploma  schools 
in  the  next  five  years.  Then  the  hon.  Minister 
outlined  various  plans  that  have  been  under- 
taken to  increase  the  facilities  for  teaching 
nurses. 

I  may  say  that  the  figures  he  cited  on  our 
records  over  the  last  three  years,  do  not 
hold  out,  to  me,  a  firm  basis  for  optimism 
that  we  will,  in  fact,  double  the  number  of 
nurses  graduating  over  the  next  five  years. 
Between  1962  and  1965,  the  number  gradu- 
ating—that is  in  a  three-year  period— increased 
by  slightly  less  than  500  from  2,186  to  2,650. 
Now  at  this  time  of  night,  I  do  not  want  to 
go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  those  figures. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  an  accelerating  pro- 
gramme in  view,  but  there  is  one  phase  of  the 
matter  where  I  understand  that  a  real  bottle- 
neck may  be  created,  even  if  we  get  all  the 


physical  facilities  that  are  necessary,  and  that 
is  in  relation  to  teachers  of  nurses. 

The  hon.  Minister  also  mentioned  that  point 
in  his  introductory  remarks.  He  said  that  addi- 
tional bursaries  are  being  provided  to  encour- 
age some  nurses  to  take  further  instruction,  and 
so  on,  and  that  eflForts  are  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  people  who  are  qualified 
to  teach  nurses.  After  all,  I  assume  that  they 
should  be  of  somewhat  more  advanced  quali- 
fication than  ward  nurses.  I  commend  that 
type  of  programme,  but  what  I  am  worried 
about  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  As  I  understand 
it,  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  nurses  in 
many  of  the  nursing  schools,  are  hardly  any 
higher  than  the  salaries  paid  to  nurses,, 
which  heaven  knows  are  low  enough.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  just  what 
differential  there  is  between  the  t^vo,  and  if 
he  thinks  that  the  salaries  now  offered  ta 
people  who  will  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  teaching  future  nurses,  are  adequate  to 
attract  a  sufficient  number  of  people  into  that 
rather  exacting  profession. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also- 
mentioned  an  accelerated  programme  of  pro- 
ducing teachers  of  nursing. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  mentioned  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  are  presently  turn- 
ing out  200  teachers  of  nursing  for  the  next 
three  years.  We  will  be  turning  out  50O 
teachers  of  nursing,  and  thereafter,  400  each 
year,  with  expansion  based  on  the  need  at 
the  time.  There  is  to  be,  I  think  the  hon. 
member  will  recall,  an  acceleration  of  recruit- 
ment at  the  schools  now  in  existence  with 
the  present  facilities  and  without  the  addition 
of  further  teachers.  It  will  take  in  an  addi- 
tional approximately  600  students  this  year, 
as  the  first  step  in  the  accelerated  programme. 

The  matter  of  salaries,  general  duty  nurses, 
$355  to  $420  per  month.  Assistant  head 
nurses,  $375  to  $440  per  month.  Head  nurse, 
$405  to  $480  per  month.  Supervisor,  $425  to 
$525.  The  teachers  of  nursing  get  the  same 
as  the  head  nurse,  plus  the  following  bonuses. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Which  one  is  the  head  nurse, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Head  nurse  is  $405  to 
$480,  and  in  addition,  in  recognition  of  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  hospital  associa- 
tion course  in  nursing  unit  administration,  an 
additional  $10  per  month.  In  recognition  of 
the  university  diploma  course  of  eight  months* 
duration,  an  additional  $20  per  month.  In 
recognition  of  baccalaureate  degree  of  nurs- 
ing, an  additional  $45  per  month. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Are  these  rates  in  effect  in  all 
the  teaching  hospitals  in  the  province  at  the 
present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  the  provincial 
rate. 

Vote  714  agreed  to. 

Vote  715  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Mines. 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  we  understand  that 
the  Goldenberg  report  may  be  presented  to 
the  House  later  this  week  and  I  just  heard 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  one  of  the  morn- 
ing papers.  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
care  to  comment  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  there  is  a  report  in  the 
morning  Globe  and  Mail  which  I  have 
looked  at.  I  have  had  opportunity  to  read 
only  a  part  of  the  Goldenberg  report  but  I 
would  say,  in  the  language  in  which  that 
story  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  is  couched,  it 
is  a  speculative  story.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  report  has  been— there  were  some  rum- 
ours around  that  a  copy  had  been  stolen  or 


something— but  1  am  not  aware  that  any 
copy  of  the  report  has  been  made  public  iii 
any  way.  I  was  given  the  report  at  4.30 
this  afternoon. 

As  I  say,  I  have  not  read  it  myself,  but  I 
have  looked  this  story  over  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  a  specu- 
lative story. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Could 
I  ask  one  question  following  the  matter  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  raised?  I 
understand  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  release,  as  of  such-and-such  a 
date  and  hour  a  few  days  hence,  and  the 
newspaper  people  are  likely  to  be  closeted 
for  some  hours  in  advance.  Now,  we  are 
always  faced  with  considerable  difficulty, 
because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
interrupt.  I  have  a  timetable  worked  out, 
which  I  propose  to  submit  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
This  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with,  be- 
cause we  have  different  news  media  with 
different  deadlines  and  so  on.  I  have  worked 
out  a  timetable  which  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  find  satisfactory,  which  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  show  him  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question  is  simply 
this,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  gotten  to  my 
question.  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
consider  letting  each  of  the  Opposition  lead- 
ers have  a  copy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  in  my  plan. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  it  is  in  his  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  because  in  recent 
years  I  have  attempted  always  to  do  this, 
that  is  with  the  Budget  speech,  the  Throne 
speech  and  so  on,  and  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to.  This  is  in  the  timetable  I  have 
worked  out  and  perhaps  we  can  get  to- 
gether in  the  morning  and  I  will  explain  it 
to  the  hon.  member. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.50  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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APPENDIX  "A" 

(Concerning  the  statement  by  Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine)  on  page  4209) 

ACTIVE   TREATMENT   HOSPITAL   BEDS    IN    METROPOLITAN    TORONTO 


1963  Survey  Committee  Report 

W.  B.  Lewis'  Statement,  1965 

Constructed 

Existing 

Planned 

or  Definitely 

Hospital 

Beds 

by  1970 

Planned 

Indefinite 

St.  Michael's 

770 

50 

129 

Sick   Children's 

610 

191 

186 

N.  York  Branson 

165 

238 

310 

Ortho.  &  Arthritic 

28 

68 

68 

Queensway  General 

198 

128 

120 

Wellesley 

255 

328 

312 

N.  York  General 

22 

278 

370 

Scarborough  General 

337 

190 

240 

Centenary,  Scarborough 

200 

480 

Women's  College 

266 

148 

152 

York  General 

200 

200 

New  Mt.  Sinai 

337 

178 

181 

Sal.  Army  Grace 

109 

126 

120 

Tor.  Western 

761 

100 

80 

Sunnybrook 

887 

100 

550* 

Etobicoke 

300 

Fenwa>' 

500 

Baycrest 

93 

Toronto  General 

1234 

166 

St.  Joseph's 

584 

East  General 

647 

-7 

Humber  Memorial 

319 

Northwestern 

242 

Princess  Margaret 

120 

Lockwood  Clinic 

45 

Private  Hospitals 

492 

77 

Totals 

8428 

2759 

2841 

1000 

**This  figure  is  not  included  in  the  total  since  it  was  already  included  in  Survey  Committee' 
total  of  the  1963  existing  stock  (col.  1). 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome 
as  guests  to  the  Legislature  today,  in  the 
west  gallery,  students  from  school  sections 
Nos.  3  and  4  OPS,  Lindsay. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall),  notice  of 
which  has  been  given.  The  question  arises 
from  an  article  in  yesterday's  morning  paper 
relative  to  Metro  housing  and  is  as  follows: 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  inform  the  House 
how  much  he  expects  will  be  paid  out  by 
vendors  as  real  estate  sales  commissions  on 
the  housing  which  the  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration plans  to  purchase  in  Metro  Toronto 
this  year? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  answer  the  hon.  member's  question 
in  this  way.  All  1,200  dwellings  which  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  is  in  the  process 
of  purchasing  in  Metro  Toronto  were  offered 
directly  by  the  present  owners  in  response 
to  the  corporation's  advertisement.  No  real 
estate  commissions  will  be  involved. 

The  Ontario  housing  corporation  has  not 
retained  real  estate  brokers  to  purchase 
properties  on  its  behalf,  but  if  any  broker 
has  a  property  to  sell,  the  corporation  would 
be  interested  in  receiving  an  offer.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  onus  to  pay  brokers'  fees 
rests  with  the  vendor,  not  the  corporation. 

May  I  also  clear  up  one  other  point  tiiat 
may  arise  a  little  later?  When  the  corpora- 
tion receives  an  offer  to  purchase,  the 
property  is  appraised  by  the  corporation  and 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
jointly.  Regardless  of  the  offering  price,  the 
corporation    makes    an    offer    based    on    the 
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appraised  value  and  if  this  is  acceptable  a 
purchase  is  consummated.  Should  a  fee  be 
payable  by  the  vendor  at  any  time  this  has 
no  effect  on  the  appraised  value  and  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  vendor,  not  the  corpor- 
ation. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  of  which 
notice  was  given. 

Does  the  hon.  Attorney  General  concur  in 
the  statement  attributed  to  Chief  Magistrate 
Klein  advocating  more  frequent  and  confi- 
dential discussions  between  police  officers 
and  magistrates;  and  if  so,  why? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  is  aware  that  the  remark 
which  he  attributed  to  Chief  Magistrate  Klein 
was  made  to  the  Ontario  association  of  police 
chiefs  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Barrie  on 
Tuesday,  June  8.  I  am  sure  that  my  hon. 
friend  will  also  recognize  the  difficulty  in 
removing  a  statement  out  of  its  context  where 
the  real  tenor  of  the  complete  speech  may 
thereby  be  lost. 

Chief  Magistrate  Klein  spoke  to  the  chiefs 
of  police  at  length  upon  several  matters. 
One  of  the  matters  which  he  stressed  was  that 
it  was  most  important  that  the  independence 
of  the  bench  be  maintained  in  appearance  as 
well  as  in  fact.  For  this  reason,  he  pointed 
out  that  magistrates  might  not  appear  friendly 
with  policemen  in  the  vicinity  of  their  courts 
and  he  went  on  to  explain  why  this  might 
be  so.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  commentary 
on  this  particular  problem  was  directed  to 
maintaining  the  independence  of  the  magis- 
terial bench  and  those  who  were  present  and 
heard  the  speech  recognized  this. 

However,  Chief  Magistrate  Klein  quite 
properly  indicated  that  the  independence  of 
the  bench  should  not  prevent  a  magistrate 
from  having  some  contact  with  the  police 
since  it  is  desirable  that  the  magistrate  make 
policemen  aware  of  his  own  thoughts  on 
law  enforcement  and  on  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  justice.  I  think  the  hon.  member 
would  agree  that  the  continuing  education 
of    the    police    as    to    the    principles    of    the 
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administration  of  justice  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  assist  therein  is  most  impor- 
tant and  the  magistrate  is  in  an  ideal  position 
to  convey  this  education  to  poHcemen  since 
he  sees  them  in  court  and  in  many  cases  he 
will  be  able  to  utilize  this  information  for  the 
impro\'ement  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  justice  jointly. 

As  most  hon.  members  are  aware,  a  magis- 
trate must  decide  the  case  before  him  upon 
the  evidence  which  is  adduced  in  the  trial 
and  if  he  goes  beyond  that  evidence  and  acts 
upon  extraneous  matters  not  placed  in  evi- 
dence then  the  decision  will  not  be  sustained 
by  a  higher  court  and  his  whole  decision 
could  thus  be  invalidated  upon  appeal. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  to  the  hon. 
member  tliat  the  comment  made  by  the  chief 
magistrate  as  stated  in  the  question  is  un- 
related to  the  context  of  his  speech,  and 
I  assure  the  hon.  member  that  the  speech  in 
its  entirety  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
sound  administration  of  justice  and  was 
particularly  significant  to  the  chiefs  of  police. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  the  hon.  Attorney 
General,  then— since  I  have  not  had  available 
to  me  the  full  context— make  available  a 
copy  of  that  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  that  I  inquired  of  the  chief  magistrate 
and  he  informed  me  that  he  spoke  "off  the 
cuff."  Further  than  that  I  inquired  of  persons 
who  had  been  there  and  heard  the  speech, 
one  of  them  being  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  and  the  whole  tenor  and  context  of 
his  speech  was  as  I  have  stated. 

But  I  went  further  still.  The  press  had 
taken  down  certain  portions  of  his  speech 
and  we  are  having  it  correlated  and  put 
together.  I  may  be  able  to  give  something 
that  will  be  a  complete  story  before  long. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  (luestion  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Simonett),  and  there  has  been  compliance 
with  the  rules  in  giving  notice  of  the  ques- 
tion—I say  regretfully. 

What  liability,  if  any,  has  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  for  the  recent  theft  of  the 
gold  bricks  at  Larder  Lake?  And  second,  has 
the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  insurance 
against  any  such  liability? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question  is  that  the  Ontario  North- 
land  Railway   is    responsible   to    shippers   for 


declared  value   of  bullion.     In   reply  to   tlie 
second  part,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
supplementary  question.  Is  it  the  practice, 
when  such  shipments  are  made,  that  the 
shipments  are  brought  from  the  mine  accom- 
panied by  security  officers  and  then  left  in 
the  station  with  just  the  agent  there?  Prob- 
ably he  has  a  gun,  but  it  is  very  fortunate 
in  this  case  that  he  did  not  try  to  use  it. 

Hon.    Mr.    Simonett:    Mr.    Speaker,    I  am 

sure    I    did    not    ask    them    if    this    was  the 

practice,    but    it    evidently    seems   to    be  the 
practice  because  this  is  what  happens. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  have  a  further  question  for 
the  hon.  Minister,  Mr,  Speaker,  notice  of 
which  has  been  given. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  please  advise 
what  is  the  official  position  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Cann,  a  former  CNR  employee  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  and 
what  are  tlie  terms  of  reference  covering  his 
appointment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  the  hon,  member's  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Cann's  position  with  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  is  managing  director.  The 
terms  of  reference  covering  Mr.  Cann's 
appointment  are  as  follows: 

The  government  of  Ontario,  having 
created  by  legislation,  the  Ontario  North- 
land Railroad  commission,  which  accord- 
ingly is  responsible  to  the  government, 
and  the  government  and  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railroad  commission  having 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  create  the  post 
of  the  managing  director  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  day-to-day  operations  of  all  the 
transportation  and  other  business  of  the 
commission,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  that 
terms  of  reference  be  set  out  for  the  fu- 
ture guidance  of  the  commission  and  of  its 
managing   director. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  The 
Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Com- 
mission Act,  the  commission  shall  function 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  cor- 
porate board  of  directors  with  power  to 
create  policies,  to  set  annual  budgets  both 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  government 
of  Ontario. 

The  managing  director  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  solely  responsible  for  and 
control  the  day-to-day  operations  of  all  its 
transportation  and  other  businesses  owned 
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by  the  commission.  He  shall  have  sole 
power  to  hire  or  fire  all  personnel  and  to 
set  salaries  and  set  budgetary  hmits  pro- 
viding that  there  shall  be  no  recourse  by 
any  employee  to  the  commission.  Pro- 
vided further  that  the  commission  shall 
approve  salaries  for  senior  management 
personnel,  (c)  Deal  with  all  labour-man- 
agement problems  and  relationships,  (d) 
Negotiate  and  complete  all  contracts  with 
shippers,  said  contracts  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commission,  (e)  Negotiate 
and  complete  all  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  supplies  and  serv- 
ices, subject  to: 

(i)  budgetary  limitations; 
(ii)  Commission     approval     of    any    ex- 
penditure   over    $50,000    or   any    expendi- 
ture which  is  not  budget-approved. 

Taken  over  practically  the  whole  operation, 
your  commission  is  a  very  great  thing  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Next  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  56th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT   OF   MINES 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Chairman,  hon.  members  may  recall  that 
last  year  I  prefaced  my  remarks  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  estimates  for  The  Department  of 
Mines  with  the  comment  that  I  approached 
the  task  with  mixed  feelings,  with  full  recog- 
nition that  Ontario's  mineral  production  had 
dropped  drastically  since  1960  and  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  industry  in  this  province 
appeared  to  be  showing  a  lack  of  its  former 
verve. 

Then,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from 
my  own  words,  I  said,  a  little  further  on: 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  most  defin- 
itely that  the  present  ailments  of  the  in- 
dustry are— or  should  be— short-term  ones, 
and  that,  if  remedial  action  is  taken 
promptly,  the  patient  will  recover  his  com- 
plete health  and  be  stronger  and  more 
robust  than  ever.  That,  I  think,  is  a  cer- 
tainty. 

Let  me  say  now  that  the  remedial  action 
has  been  taken,  and  the  patient— who  was 
not  really  very  sick  after  all— has,  indeed, 
made  a  most  spectacular  recovery. 

The  debate  which  followed  my  speech  last 
year  showed  very  clearly  that  the  hon.  mem- 


bers opposite  did  not  share  my  optimism.  My 
hon.  friend  who  represents  the  people  of 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha),  the  centre  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  single  mining  area  in  the 
world,  had  this  to  say: 

The  mining  industry  in  Canada  is  sick. 
Nowhere  is  it  sicker  than  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  where  the  mining  industry  is 
dying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  was  right,  then  this  year 
we  have  seen  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
death-bed  recoveries  in  history.  However,  in 
all  fairness,  I  am  sure  no  one  is  more  pleased 
at  the  result  than  my  good  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury.  He  has  shown  that 
always. 

Let  us  look  at  the  developments  of  the 
last  year  and  the  situation  as  it  stands  today. 
I  intend  only  to  summarize  this  recent  his- 
tory, but  I  am  sure  that  the  events  following 
the  announcement  last  April  of  a  major  base 
metal  discovery  near  Timmins  are  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  all  hon.  members. 

The  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company  made 
its  successful  find  after  only  six  years  of  con- 
scientious search  and  research  in  which  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  ex- 
pended in  geophysical  examination,  diamond- 
drilling,  and  other  exploratory  work.  The  an- 
nouncement of  success  was  made  only  after 
the  company  had  proved  up  by  drilling  an 
estimated  25  million  tons  of  valuable  copper, 
silver,  lead  and  zinc  ore.  This  estimate  was 
later  revised  upward  to  61  million  tons  and, 
almost  certainly,  that  is  still  a  conservative 
figure. 

I  would  like  to  say  now  that  Texas  Gulf, 
from  the  time  it  first  began  its  operations  in 
Ontario,  has  been  an  excellent  corporate 
citizen,  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  our 
laws,  and  more  than  willing  to  co-operate 
with  The  Department  of  Mines  and  other 
departments  of  the  government  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  The  company  richly  deserves  all 
the  success  that  is  accompanying  its  efforts. 

Following  the  announcement,  there  oc- 
curred one  of  the  most  fantastic  claim-staking^ 
rushes  of  all  time  as  the  bushland,  for  miles 
in  every  direction  from  the  original  discovery, 
swarmed  with  prospectors  seeking  available 
ground.  The  facilities  of  the  department  in 
Timmins  were  strained  to  the  breaking  point 
in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  flood  of 
paper  work  required  to  document  these 
claims,  land  transfers,  and  the  multitude 
of  other  details  required.  At  one  point,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  hectic  pace,  the 
staff  of  the  mining  recorder's  office  in  Tim- 
mins was  expanded  from  the  normal  two 
to  a  staff  of   13,  as  trained  personnel  were 
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niox'od  in  from  other  offices  in  less  active 
art'us  of  the  province.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  now  to  Mr.  Egerton,  the  recorder  at 
Tinimiiis,  and  Mr.  McGinn,  the  chief  mining 
recorder,  and  to  all  the  other  officials  of  the 
mining  lands  branch  who  handled  a  unique 
situation  so   capably. 

The  ultimate  result  of  all  this  activity  is 
not  >'et  known,  and  probably  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time.  About  all  that  can  be 
said  at  this  stage  is  that  a  great  many  square 
miles  of  potentially  productive  grovmd  have 
been  taken  over,  and  the  whole  area  is  now 
being  subjected  to  intensive  exploratory  work 
b\'  diamond-drill  and  geophysical  methods. 
Scores  of  companies  are  involved  in  this 
work— among  them  the  biggest  in  Canada— 
and  it  will  certainly  be  known  before  long 
whether  the  Texas  Gulf  discovery  will  result 
in  one  very  big  mine— a  certainty— or  a  whole 
group   of  producing   operations. 

The  stock  market  furore  which  followed  the 
original  announcement,  and  which  set  new 
records  on  successive  days  at  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange,  proved  one  thing  at  least- 
Canadian  investors  do  have  imagination  and 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  invest  in 
Canada's  future.  Apart  entirely  from  the 
gains  or  losses  of  individuals— and  certainly 
there  were  both— the  most  lasting  and  bene- 
ficial result  of  this  speculation  lies  in  the 
fact  tliat  a  great  deal  more  money  is  now 
available  to  mining  and  exploration  com- 
panies to  carry  on  their  work  of  discovering 
and  developing  new  properties. 

The  effect  of  the  Texas  Gulf  discovery 
can  be  seen  far  beyond  the  immediate  area. 
The  whole  history  of  mining  in  this  province 
shows  that  one  good  find  begets  another,  and 
1964  proved  no  exception.  The  interest  and 
enthusiasm  engendered  at  Timmins  spread 
tlirougliout  the  breadth  of  the  province  so 
that  prospectors  in  11  of  the  14  mining  divi- 
sions worked  harder  and  staked  more  ground 
than  they  have  in  any  year  since  1955. 

Altogether,  last  year,  there  were  51,547 
claims  staked  and  recorded  throughout  the 
province,  nearly  three  times  the  number  for 
1963,  which  could  be  considered  an  average 
year.  It  is  not  suggested,  of  course,  that  all 
or  even  most  of  this  claim-staking  will  result 
in  active  producing  mines,  but  if  even  a  very 
few  of  1964's  prospects  result  in  production 
this  year  or  in  the  years  ahead,  the  continu- 
ing heahh  of  Ontario's  mining  industry  will 
be  assured,  and  we  will  liave  new  mines  to 
replace  those  which  go  out  of  existence 
througli  the  attrition  which  is  built  into  this 
great  industry.  The  pace  of  prospecting  is 
still  being  maintained  at  the  same  rapid  pace 
so  that,  in  the  first  four  months  of  this  year, 


14,121  claims  had  been  recorded  as  compared 
with   12,476  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mining  industry  is  in 
business  to  produce  the  minerals  which  this 
country  and  the  world  needs.  During  1964 
it  performed  this  function  so  successfully  that 
the  downward  trend  of  the  previous  few 
years  was  reversed  and  production  shot  up 
by  almost  $38  million.  The  total  output  of 
our  mines  last  year  was  something  over 
$911  million.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman— a 
good  effort  for  a  dying  industry! 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  increase— 
$28.5  million  of  it— was  accounted  for  by 
the  metallic  minerals  whose  total  value  was 
$711.7  million.  While  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
swamp  hon.  members  in  a  sea  of  figures,  I 
think  that  the  contribution  made  to  this  im- 
pressive total  by  at  least  a  few  of  the  major 
minerals  should  be  brought  out.  Nickel,  with 
a  total  production  of  330  million  pounds 
valued  at  $268.5  million  retained  first  place. 
Iron  production  set  a  new  record— nearly 
8  million  tons  valued  at  $84.4  million.  Our 
mines  produced  more  than  4  million  pounds 
of  copper  for  a  value  of  $132.5  million,  an 
increase  of  $20.5  million  over  last  year.  Other 
major  factors  in  the  total  for  metallic  pro- 
duction were  zinc— at  a  new  record  value  of 
$19.39  million;  uranium  $74.3  million;  gold 
$80.6  milhon;  silver  $15  million;  the  platinum 
metals,  $25.20  million;  and  magnesium,  $5.6 
million. 

The  total  value  of  non-metallic  minerals 
was  $24.7  million  with  salt,  asbestos,  gypsum, 
nepheline  syenite  and  sulphur  being  the  major 
contributors.  Production  of  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  together  added  $8.68  million  to  the 
total,  and  the  structural  materials,  such  as 
clay  products,  cement,  lime,  sand  and  gravel 
and  stone,  added  another  $166  million  to 
make   up   Ontario's  magnificent  total. 

At  the  end  of  1964  there  were  88  pro- 
ducing mines  in  Ontario,  and  in  addition  709 
c^uarries  and  pits  of  various  kinds.  At  the 
same  time,  development  work  in  various 
stages  was  being  carried  on  at  24  other 
properties— work  which  in  most  cases  was  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  produc- 
ing mines.  While  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to 
list  all  of  these  prospective  mineral  producers, 
a  few  examples  might  be  mentioned  to 
advantage. 

In  tlie  historic  Cobalt-Gowganda  area,  eight 
silver  properties  are  being  developed.  In  the 
Sudbury  area,  the  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany has  four  new  mines,  and  Falconbridge 
Mines  Limited  has  one  very  large  new  mine, 
the  Strathcona,  in  the  making  to  add  to  the 
long  list  of  producers  of  nickel,  copper  and 
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the  12  other  elements  that  go  to  make  this 
one  of  the  richest  mining  areas  in  the  world. 
Six  other  copper  properties,  among  them 
Texas  Gulf,  are  being  prepared  for  production, 
as  are  three  potential  gold  producers,  a 
possible  new  asbestos  mine,  and  a  zinc  mine. 

In  addition  to  these,  since  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  1965,  I  had  the  honour  of  presid- 
ing at  the  oiBcial  opening  of  the  Adams  Mine 
of  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Corporation,  a 
very  large  open-pit  mine  near  Kirkland 
Lake.  This  operation,  which  will  result  in  the 
annual  production  of  one  million  tons  of 
high-grade  iron  pellets  annually  for  30  years 
at  least,  will  serve  as  a  real  shot  of  adrenalin 
to  the  community  of  Kirkland  Lake  and  to  the 
economy  of  all  that  part  of  northeastern  On- 
tario. This  mine  will  employ  about  300 
people— nearly  all  residents  of  the  community 
—and  the  bulk  transportation  of  the  ore  will 
be  important  business  for  the  government- 
operated  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 

Also  this  year,  the  important  mining  com- 
munity of  Manitouwadge  took  a  long  step 
forward  with  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Willecho  mine  as  the  area's  third  producer 
of  copper,  lead  and  zinc.  The  operation  will 
be  conducted  by  Willroy  Mines  Limited  on 
property  owned  jointly  by  Willroy  and  Lun- 
Echo  Mines.  The  ore  will  be  milled  and 
concentrated  in  the  Willroy  plant. 

Announcements  of  still  other  plans  which 
have  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  will  have  the  most  far-reaching  effects 
on  our  economy  and  on  the  growing  mining 
industry  in  this  province. 

The  Algoma  Steel  Corporation  is  engaged 
in  negotiations  to  option  the  property  of  Can- 
Fer  Mines  Limited  near  Nakina,  again  in 
the  northern  area.  This  is  an  ore  body  which 
has  been  known  for  several  years,  but  like 
other  potential  iron  mines  in  northern  On- 
tario, it  has  been  awaiting  an  assured  market 
for  its  product.  It  is  encouraging,  too,  if 
negotiations  are  successful,  that  the  market  is 
to  be  found  in  Canada  with  a  Canadian  steel 
company,  thus  providing  a  major  field  for  our 
skilled  Canadian  labour. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
Strathagami  iron  property  at  Timagami. 
Dominion  Foundries  and  Steel  Limited  and 
Cliffs  Canada  Limited  have  announced  that 
they  have  acquired  this  property  jointly  and 
are  preparing  to  mine  it.  The  ore  will  be 
treated  at  Dofasco's  steel  plant  in  Hamilton. 

I  understand,  too,  that  Steep  Rock  Iron 
Mines  is  also  negotiating  sales  agreements 
with  prospective  consumer  partners  and  these 
negotiations  are  so  far  advanced  that  con- 
struction of  a  $15  million  pelletizing  plant  is 


expected  to  start  this  summer.  As  hon.  mem- 
bers are  aware,  the  Caland  Ore  Company  is 
now  well  advanced  in  the  construction  of  a 
similar  plant  for  the  same  purpose. 

Pickands,  Mather  and  Company  has  exer- 
cised its  option  on  the  property  of  Iron  Bay 
Mines  Limited  on  Bruce  Lake  south  of  Red 
Lake.  Production  of  up  to  3  million  tons  of 
pellets  per  year  could  come  from  this  property. 
No  development  or  production  plans  have  yet 
been  announced. 

Finally,  Denison  Mines  Limited,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  producers  of  uranium,  is 
negotiating  with  European  countries  for  the 
sale  over  the  next  25  years  of  100  million 
pounds  of  uranium  oxide.  When  and  if  this 
contract  is  finalized  and  the  necessary  export 
permit  is  granted  by  the  federal  government, 
the  sale  of  uranium  oxide  will  conceivably 
bring  more  than  $700  million  of  foreign 
exchange  to  Canada  and  will  account  for  25 
per  cent  of  Canada's  economic  reserves  of 
uranium.  It  will  also  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  Denison  Mine  will  not  have  to  close  down 
as  it  was  expected  to  do  this  year,  and  that 
Elliot  Lake  will  have  taken  a  long  step  to- 
wards recovery. 
""  Ontario's  other  giant  in  the  uranium  mining 
field,  Rio  Algom  Mines  Limited,  has  also 
announced  that  it,  too,  is  negotiating  major 
sales  contracts  with  friendly  nations. 

Perhaps  on  the  strength  of  these  develop- 
ments, I  am  justified  now  in  reminding  hon. 
members  that  I  have  said  here  time  and  again 
that  Ontario's  uranium  industry  was  far  from 
dead  and  that  a  complete  revival  could  be 
expected  before  the  end  of  this  decade.  In- 
deed, it  looks  now  as  though  our  vast 
reserves— the  greatest  in  the  world— will  not 
be  sufiicient  for  future  needs  and  that  the 
mining  industry  must  soon  begin  to  explore 
for  new  deposits.  We  must,  in  this  province, 
be  concerned,  I  would  emphasize,  that  there 
will  be  an  ample  supply  of  uranium  for  the 
important  purposes  of  Ontario  Hydro's  proj- 
ects in  the  field  of  nuclear  reactor  power 
generation.  In  this  province  we  have  great 
confidence  in  the  future  of  atomic  power 
development;  hence  there  is  a  need  to  safe- 
guard our  uranium  reserves  for  this  purpose. 

This  government,  through  Hydro,  is 
already  doing  its  share  to  keep  the  mills  at 
the  uranium  mines  turning.  The  first  nuclear 
power  plant— at  Douglas  Point  near  Kin- 
cardine—will be  in  operation  early  in  1966. 
Work  on  another  much  larger  plant  is  to 
start  this  year  in  Pickering  township,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Toronto.  The  Douglas  Point 
plant  will  require  132,000  pounds  of  uranium 
oxide  at  the  start-up  and  50,000  pounds  per 
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year  thereafter.  The  Pickering  project  will 
require  464,000  pounds  for  the  initial  fueling 
and  about  half  that  amount  each  year  to 
keep  it  in  operation. 

All  this,  of  course,  has  been  the  best  pos- 
sible sort  of  news  for  the  residents  of  the 
town  of  Elliot  Lake  and  for  my  friend,  the 
hon.  member,  across  the  way  (Mr.  Farquhar). 
It  is  still  "The  Uranium  Capital  of  the 
World,"  but  a  capital  that  has  had  a  pretty 
thin  time  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
same  vein  I  should  like  to  offer  my  most 
sincere  congratulations  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis),  who  is  not  present,  for  the 
decision  he  recently  arrived  at  in  concert 
with  federal  authorities  to  establish  an  adult 
education  centre  there,  using  existing  facilities 
for  housing  and  education  purposes. 

Let  us  look  at  the  mineral  industry  from 
the  national  scale,  see  what  it  means  to 
Canada's  economy  and  relate  this  overall 
picture  to  Ontario,  which  alone  is  responsible 
for  nearly  one-third  of  all  Canada's  mineral 
production. 

These  are  all  facts:  Mining  is  the  very 
bedrock  of  Canada's  economy.  Production 
of  about  $3.5  billion  worth  of  minerals  each 
year  represents  more  than  seven  per  cent  of 
Canada's  gross  national  product. 

The  mining  industry  directly  provides  jobs 
for  130,000  Canadians-more  than  47,000  of 
them  in  Ontario— and  the  wages  paid  in  the 
mineral  industry  are  higher  than  in  any  other 
industrial  division  in  Canada.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  directly,  and  indirectly,  the 
mineral  industry  provides  employment  for 
approximately  13  per  cent  of  Canada's  work- 
ing force. 

With  exports  totaling  $2  billion  annually, 
mining  leads  all  primary  industries  in  Canada's 
export  trade. 

Capital  and  operating  expenditures,  includ- 
ing purchases  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
amoimt  to  $1  billion  annually  and  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  taxes  amount  to 
$100  million  annually.  The  mineral  industry 
in  Canada  spends  about  $45  million  annually 
in  prospecting  and  exploration  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  minerals  represent  nearly 
41  per  cent  of  all  the  tonnage  moved  by 
Canadian  railways  and  inland  waterways. 

Tliroughout  Canada,  and  in  northern 
Ontario,  the  mining  industry  has  given  birth 
to  and  is  the  principal  or  sole  sustainer  of 
some  of  our  most  modern  and  progressive 
conmuuiities,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury will  admit. 

Canada's   mining   companies   in    1963   paid 


some  $220.5  million  in  dividends  to  those 
individuals  who  have  invested  in  Canada's 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  at  some 
length  with  data  indicating  the  very  great 
importance  of  our  mining  industry  but  per- 
haps I  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  hon. 
members  on  this  score. 

We  in  Canada,  especially  Ontario,  I  do  not 
think  fully  realize  how  fortunate  we  are  in 
natural  resources:  beautiful  agricultural  land, 
plenty  of  minerals,  an  abundance  of  timber, 
water  supplies.  I  often  think  we  should  thank 
God  for  this  great  heritage  of  ours.  Perhaps, 
however,  I  might  add  this  quotation  taken 
from  an  address  by  a  very  prominent  Ameri- 
can banker.  I  like  this  and  I  would  like  to 
quote  it  to  you: 

Throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ages 
gone,  God  built  stronger  vaults  in  his  gran- 
ite banks  than  ours.  He  filled  these  vaults 
with  gold,  silver  and  copper.  He  gave  the 
prospector  knowledge  and  insight  and 
guided  him  on  his  way  to  the  door  of  the 
bank  vault.  The  government  handed  him 
his  patent  title  to  all  therein.  It  is  no 
crime,  but  a  virtue  to  enter.  With  drill, 
blast,  pick  and  spade  the  poor  man  broke 
the  combination  lock  and  entered.  But  for 
him  our  notes  in  issue  would  be  as  the 
"Stumptail"  currency  of  1857.  But  for  him 
this  government  would  be  bankrupt.  Mines 
will  be  producing  millions  in  gold,  silver 
and  copper  in  that  future  day  when  na- 
tional banks  are  unknown.  Remember  a 
mine  is  simply  a  crop,  already  raised,  har- 
vested and  deposited  in  the  bin  or  bank. 
You  check  it  out  at  your  pleasure. 

The  wealth  gathered  from  the  mines 
immortalized  King  Solomon.  Mining  made 
Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Mining 
made  Great  Britain  the  world's  commercial 
dictator.  Mining  made  the  United  States 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.  Show  me 
a  country  that  has  no  mines  and  I  will 
show  you  a  people  sunk  in  poverty,  and 
poverty  makes  cowards  of  nations  as  well 
as  men.  Mining  has  transformed  more 
broken  men  and  tramps  into  millionaires 
and  placed  them  in  positions  of  honour 
and  trust  than  any  other  business.  With- 
out the  miner  you  would  not  have  frying 
pan,  a  spoon  or  a  hat  pin.  Eliminate  the 
miner  and  you  wipe  out  civilization.  A 
nation's  prosperity  depends  largely  upon 
the  extent,  variety  and  development  of  its 
mineral  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  indeed  proud  to  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
department  of  this  government  that  is  charged 
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with  the  supervision  and  guidance  of,  and 
assistance  to,  this  industry  that  is  so  vital  to 
our  national  well-being. 

As  I  proceed  with  details  of  the  depart- 
ment's estimates,  hon,  members  will  be  given 
an  idea  of  many  of  the  ways  in  which  we  are 
trying  to  further  the  progress  of  our  mining 
industry,  but  first  I  should  like  to  touch 
lightly  on  some  aspects  and  some  problems 
which  are  not  specifically  dealt  with  by  the 
department. 

First  I  should  like  to  express  my  own  great 
pleasure,  and  that  of  the  senior  members  of 
my  staff,  in  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  hard-working  members  of  this  House  who 
are  serving  on  the  select  committee  on  min- 
ing. Many  prominent  people  in  the  mining 
industry  have  also  spoken  to  me  about  the 
work  of  this  committee— and  their  comments 
have  been  uniformly  favourable.  The  com- 
mittee's interim  report,  recently  tabled  by 
the  chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane 
North  (Mr.  Brunelle)  whom  I  see  in  his  seat, 
reflected  considerable  activity  by  the  commit- 
tee since  its  appointment.  Still  more  import- 
ant, however,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  list 
included  in  the  report  of  areas  for  probable 
future  study  when  the  committee  resumes  its 
activities  after  the  present  session  of  this 
House  has  adjourned.  The  committee  was 
given  broad  terms  of  reference  and  its  interim 
report  contains  food  for  thought  by  this 
House,  by  my  department  and  by  the  mining 
industry  generally.  I  think  that  we  may  reas- 
onably expect  tangible  and  beneficial  results 
from  their  continuing  studies. 

Any  industry  that  is  experiencing  rapid 
expansion  is  bound  to  have  certain  ingrown 
problems.  The  mining  industry  is  no  excep- 
tion. This  is  an  age  that  seems  to  belong  to 
the  professional  man,  the  technologist  and 
the  technician.  That  is  as  true  of  mining  as 
of  any  other  major  industry  in  which  brain 
is  replacing  brawn.  For  several  years  now 
the  mineral  industry  has  been  faced  with  a 
chronic  scarcity  of  professionally  trained  men 
—geologists,  geophysicists,  metallurgists,  en- 
gineers and  others  capable  of  assuming 
positions  of  responsibility  at  or  near  the  top 
of  their  organizations.  This  chronic  scarcity 
is  becoming  acute,  and  governments  and 
industry  are  keenly  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  remedial  action.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
just  what  the  remedy  might  be,  but  possibly 
the  select  committee  might  come  up  with 
an  answer,  or  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of 
University  Affairs  (Mr.  Davis)  might  have 
a  suggestion. 

I  should  like  to  again  commend  the  same 
hon.    gentleman— the    Minister    of    University 


Affairs— this  time  in  his  role  as  Minister 
of  Education,  on  the  recent  changes  in  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  so  that  now 
some  elementary  training  in  geology  is  called 
for  in  the  early  school  grades.  It  might  well 
be  that  the  interest  inculcated  in  these 
formative  years  will  remain  with  the  student 
and  cause  him  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  mining 
sciences  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
choose  his  university  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  these  intro- 
ductory remarks  have  served  to  bring  home 
to  hon.  members  of  this  House  the  vastly 
important  place  that  mining  has  in  our  way 
of  life.  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  will 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  approve  the  appro- 
priations which  officials  of  my  department 
consider  the  minimum  cost  of  providing  the 
services  that  are  needed  to  ensure  that  the 
industry,  for  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
speak  here,  is  to  continue  its  march  forward 
and  play  an  even  greater  part  in  our  economy 
than  it  does  today. 

I  feel  that  an  explanation,  if  not  an 
apology,  is  due  those  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  who,  last  year,  as  in  other  years, 
said  in  effect,  "If  the  mining  industry  is  so 
important— and  we  do  not  question  this— why 
then  is  The  Department  of  Mines  one  of  the 
smallest  departments  in  the  government  and 
why  is  the  budget  for  the  department's  work 
not  much  greater  than  it  is?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  question 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  asked  in  complete 
sincerity. 

My  reply  is  this:  The  department  is  able 
to  operate  with  a  relatively  small  staff 
because,  over  the  years,  a  very  efficient 
system  has  been  built  up  to  handle  the  work 
load  in  all  the  branches.  Each  member  of 
the  staff  in  a  responsible  position  is  highly 
trained,  skilled  and  educated  in  his  particular 
duties.  Because  they  are,  without  exception, 
devoted  public  servants,  they  are  given 
sufficient  autonomy  to  handle  any  but  the 
most  unusual  situations  without  difficulty. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  operate 
on  a  small  budget,  simply  because  no  great 
sum  is  required  to  finance  the  operations  of 
the  department.  This  government,  and  cer- 
tainly this  department,  has  never  accepted 
as  a  criterion  of  efficiency  the  amount  of 
money  expended.  I  ask  and  expect  to  receive 
from  this  House  the  amount  of  money  actually 
required  to  carry  on  our  work  for  the 
coming  year.  In  other  years,  when  the  work 
load  becomes  greater,  or  new  responsibilities 
are  accepted,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our 
financial  requirements  will  be  greater. 

But  for  this  coming  year  we  are  asking  for 
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only  $2,657,000  to  co\er  all  ordinary  expen- 
ditures, plus  $1  million  as  capital  expenditure 
for  our  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  roads 
to  resources  and  other  roads  under  the  mining 
and  access  roads  programme. 

This  is  an  overall  increase  of  $173,000, 
over  the  total  for  the  past  year.  The  reasons 
for  this  increase  will  become  apparent  as  I 
proceed,  but  about  $70,000  of  it  can  be 
attributed  to  the  reclassification  programme 
which  was  put  into  effect  by  the  civil  service 
commission.  I  am  sure  that  no  hon.  member 
of  tliis  House  is  likely  to  object  to  any  step 
which  will  improve  the  standing  and  morale 
of  the  devoted  men  and  women  who  do  such 
an  excellent  job  for  the  people  of  Ontario. 
I  suggest  that  money  thus  spent  is  indeed 
well  invested. 

Under  vote  1201  are  included  all  ex- 
penditures of  the  main  office  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  total  amount  of  this  vote  is 
$544,000,  an  increase  of  $48,000  over  the 
estimates  for  last  year.  Of  this  increase, 
$24,000  is  for  general  maintenance  and  it 
may  be  attributed  to  a  change  in  operation 
this  year,  through  which  all  purchases  of 
office  furniture  and  equipment  for  the  whole 
department  are  now  centralized  in  this  one 
vote. 

Our  total  estimates  for  the  geological 
branch,  covered  under  vote  1202,  amount  to 
$1,135,000,  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
total  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  entire  de- 
partment. The  increase  in  this  vote  is  $37,000. 
With  that  money  we  plan  to  add  three 
geologists  and  one  draftsman  to  the  staff. 

There  will  be  one  more  field  party  at  work 
this  year  than  last  year— 26  as  compared  with 
25— and  altogether  the  branch  will  have  at 
least  50  projects  of  one  kind  and  another  in 
operation.  With  the  addition  of  the  three 
geologists  it  will  be  possible  to  have  nearly 
all  the  field  parties  under  the  leadership  of 
a  regular  member  of  the  staff,  rather  than  by 
extra  part-time  geologists,  however  highly 
(lualified  these  may  be.  The  cost  of  geological 
surveys  this  year  will  be  $481,600.  This  in- 
cludes salaries,  maintenance  and  travel  for 
the  personnel  involved.  The  total  for  this 
section  is  $75,300  more  tlian  it  was  in  the 
current  year.  There  will  be  one  more  party 
in  the  field,  and  seven  parties  in  all  will  be 
working  in  areas  that  are  very  difficult  of 
access  and  where  aircraft  must  be  used.  This, 
naturally,  adds  materially  to  the  cost. 

Tnduded  in  the  geological  vote  is  a  total 
of  $373,300  for  tlie  production  of  the  very 
large  nmnber  of  maps  and  reports  of  various 
kinds  which  are  turned  out  during  the  year. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $3,900  from  the  total 


for  last  year.  This  decrease,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  individual  publica- 
tions will  be  greater  than  ever  before,  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  development  of  new 
and  more  eflRcient  techniques  in  the  produc- 
tion of  our  maps. 

This  year  for  the  second  time  we  are  co- 
operating with  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
P'orests  in  its  junior  forest  ranger  programme 
by  giving  lectures  during  a  two-month  period 
in  the  summer  to  the  young  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  programme.  The  instruction 
will  consist  of  rock  and  mineral  identification 
and  kindred  subjects  related  to  prospecting. 
The  cost  in  this  first  year  of  this  work  will  be 
only  $3,100,  although  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  if  the  experiment  is  successful,  the  work 
will  be  extended  in  subsequent  years. 

Since  1959  a  total  of  196,000  square  miles 
of  northern  Ontario  has  been  covered  by  air- 
borne magnetometer  surveys.  The  maps  which 
have  been  produced  in  that  time  as  a  result 
of  this  work  have  revealed  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  and  potentially  very  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  geological  resources  of  the 
province.  This  work  was  financed  jointly  by 
our  government  and  the  goverrmient  of 
Canada.  A  new  contract  signed  in  1964  pro- 
vides that  the  remaining  121,000  square  miles 
of  northern  Ontario  will  be  covered  in  the 
same  way  during  the  next  three  years.  The 
cost  of  this  year's  programme,  including  the 
production  of  maps,  is  $90,500.  This  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $59,500  from  the  cost 
of  the  same  work  during  1964.  This  reduced 
cost  was  made  possible  by  better  terms  with 
the  contracting  company,  and  that  was 
brought  about  by  the  company  installing  more 
up-to-date  machines  that  do  the  work  much 
faster  and  more  cheaply. 

The  work  of  the  geological  branch  and  the 
value  of  the  maps  and  reports  which  are 
issued  as  a  result  of  this  work  are  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  mining  industry.  Oc- 
casionally it  happens,  as  was  the  case  with 
tlie  Manitouwadge  discovery,  that  the  in- 
formation contained  in  reports  may  not  be 
exploited  for  several  years,  but  more  often 
the  reports  are  put  to  immediate  use. 

For  example,  the  compilation  map  of  the 
Timmins-Kirkland  Lake  area  which  was  pub- 
lished early  in  1964  has  been  widely  ac- 
claimed by  exploration  people  as  a  most 
useful  tool  during  the  recent  Timmins  staking 
rush.  The  first  edition  of  3,000  copies  was 
completely  sold  out  in  six  months,  an  all-time 
record  for  department  map  sales,  and  a  new 
edition  was  required. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Teck  Corpora- 
tion to  purchase  and  explore  property  west 
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of  the  Macassa  mine  is  expected  to  have  great 
bearing  on  the  hfe  of  the  old  Kirkland  Lake 
mining  camp.  Company  officials  have  said 
that  a  departmental  report  on  deep  develop- 
ments in  the  Kirkland  Lake  mines  published 
early  last  year,  together  with  an  older  de- 
partmental report,  had  a  considerable  bear- 
ing on  the  company's  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  this  mining  enterprise,  on  which  $3.5 
million  may  be  spent. 

In  the  Red  Lake  area  a  map  and  report 
of  Heyson  township  published  in  1963  led 
to  detailed  exploration  for  gold  in  a  new 
locality  last  year. 

The  series  of  publications  covering  indus- 
trial minerals  in  southern  Ontario  have  given 
considerable  impetus  to  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  these  industrial  minerals,  par- 
ticularly building  stone,  in  that  part  of  the 
province.  In  that  connection  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  note  that  native  Ontario  marble  is  to  be 
used  extensively  in  the  new  Queen's  Park 
complex  on  which  work  was  started  this  year. 

New  exploration  activity  in  two  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  province— one  in  south- 
eastern Ontario,  the  other  in  the  northwestern 
area— can  be  attributed  in  large  part  to 
recent  departmental  work  that  has  been  done 
there. 

Vote  1203  covers  operations  of  the  mines 
inspection  branch.  The  total  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  this  branch  is  $343,000,  an 
increase  of  $14,000  over  the  current  year. 
Salary  increases,  because  of  the  reclassifica- 
tion programme  and  normal  increases, 
amounted  to  $16,000.  Maintenance  was  down 
$3,000  and  travelling  expenses  increased  by 
$1,000,  The  work  of  the  inspection  branch  is 
carried  out  by  highly  qualified  engineers  who 
are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  safety 
regulations  and  other  factors  connected  with 
the  actual  operation  of  mines.  In  addition  to 
the  headquarters  staff  in  Toronto,  the  de- 
partment maintains  engineers  at  seven  other 
points  in  the  province  convenient  to  the 
mining  areas. 

In  February  of  this  year,  we  had  a  disaster 
at  the  Mclntyre  Porcupine  mines  and  these 
men  were  called  in,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  me  from  Mcln- 
tyre Porcupine  mines  by  Mr.  McCodron,  the 
manager.   I   quote: 

Sir: 

Four  weeks  ago,  the  Mclntyre  staff  be- 
gan the  grim  task  of  fighting  an  under- 
ground fire  over  a  mile  below  surface  and 
a  mile  southeast  of  our  main  shaft.  For- 
tunately, through  the  efforts  of  The  De- 
partment of  Mines,  a  very  excellent  system 
of  mine  rescue  training  has  been  developed 


over  the  years  and  we  knew  we  did  not 
stand  alone. 

Our  first  call  for  help  went  to  local  mines 
who  furnished  top-calibre  mine  rescue 
teams.  As  we  learned  more  about  the  size 
and  extent  of  the  fire  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  accept  offers  of  assistance  from 
Sudbury  and  Elliot  Lake.  Mine  rescue 
superintendents  from  Elliot  Lake,  Sudbury, 
Kirkland  Lake,  Cobalt  and  Timmins  pro- 
vided equipment  and  worked  around  the 
clock  to  keep  the  equipment  serviced  for 
mine  rescue  teams. 

The  fact  that  44  units  of  McCoa  appar- 
atus were  kept  in  continuous  use  for  12 
days  was  a  test  to  the  excellence  of  the 
maintenance.  There  were  no  accidents  nor 
illness  because  of  faulty  equipment.  Messrs. 
Lockhart  and  McPhail  of  The  Department 
of  Mines  were  of  great  assistance  in  fire 
headquarters,  helping  to  make  decisions 
and  providing  top-level  guidance  at  all 
times.  Mr.  A.  Graham,  local  mine  rescue 
superintendent,  spent  three  weeks  with  us 
and  all  other  superintendents  spent  approx- 
imately eight  days  at  the  mine  during  the 
height  of  the  fire,  providing  us  24-hour 
coverage. 

We  are  full  of  admiration  for  the  manner 
in  which  these  men  conducted  themselves 
and  for  the  outstanding  work  performed  by 
the  teams.  All  work  was  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  mine  rescue  training  under 
conditions  of  intense  heat  and  poor  visi- 
bility. 

We  cannot  be  too  high  in  our  praise  for 
the  men  who  did  this  work  and  the  men 
who  trained  them. 
Respectfully, 

Mclntyre  Porcupine  Mines  Ltd., 

P.  D.  McCodron,  Manager. 

That  is  some  indication  of  how  important  the 
training  in  rescue  and  safety  regulations  is  to 
this  industry  and  to  the  province. 

Included  in  the  same  vote  is  the  work  of 
the  cable  testing  laboratory  which  is  operated 
by  the  inspection  branch.  This  laboratory  pro- 
vides a  vitally  important  and  highly  special- 
ized service  to  the  mining  industry.  Periodic 
tests  required  by  The  Mining  Act  are  carried 
out  at  regular  intervals  to  determine  the 
tensile  strength  and  other  factors  in  all  cable 
used  for  hoisting  in  mines.  Since  a  fee  is 
charged  for  each  test,  most  of  the  operating 
cost  is  recovered  directly  from  the  industry. 

Research  which  is  being  conducted  jointly 
by  the  department  and  the  Ontario  mining 
association  is  designed  to  perfect  a  method 
of  testing  ropes  while  they  are  still  in  actual 
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use.  The  electromagnetic  instrument  which 
is  used  for  this  purpose  has  been  perfected  to 
the  point  where  it  can  be  used  for  all  except 
lock-coil  ropes.  This  research  is  continuing. 
Lock  coil  is  where  there  is  a  lock  on  the  out- 
side of  all  the  wires. 

The  maintenance  of  two  other  laboratories, 
one  in  Toronto,  the  other  in  Cobalt,  is  cov- 
ered under  vote  1204.  The  estimated  cost  of 
these  two  installations  is  $212,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $29,000  over  the  operating  cost  in 
the  current  year.  Except  for  a  $5,000  in- 
crease in  maintenance  costs,  this  is  also  the 
result  of  salary  increases.  Three  additional 
staff  will  be  taken  on  by  the  analytical  and 
metallurgical  laboratory  which  is  situated  in 
the  tower  of  the  east  block. 

The  other  laboratory  included  in  this  vote 
is  the  Timiskaming  testing  laboratory  located 
at  Cobalt.  Total  operating  costs  here  are 
$82,000,  a  reduction  of  $4,000  from  1964-65. 
The  increase  in  staff  of  the  Toronto  labora- 
tory has  been  made  necessary  by  increased 
work  by  the  geological  branch  which  ac- 
counts for  about  50  percent  of  the  total  work 
load  of  the  laboratory. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  office  of  the 
sulphur  fumes  arbitrator,  as  covered  in  vote 
1205,  will  be  $25,000  in  the  coming  year.  All 
of  this  money  will  be  recovered  from  the 
mining  companies  responsible  for  the  emana- 
tion of  fumes. 

The  final  item  of  ordinary  expenditure  is 
$398,000  for  the  operation  of  the  mining 
lands  branch,  covered  under  vote  1206.  This 
is  $44,000  more  than  in  the  current  year.  The 
increase  is  made  up  by  $36,000  in  salary  in- 
creases, $3,000  added  to  travelling  expenses 
and  a  $5,000  increase  in  maintenance  costs. 
The  mining  lands  branch  administers  The 
Mining  Act  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the  dis- 
position of  Crown  lands  for  mining  purposes. 
The  Beach  Protection  Act,  The  Canada  Com- 
panies Lands  Act  and  Section  66  of  The  Pub- 
lic Lands  Act. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  completes  our  esti- 
mates of  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  coming  year.  There  remains 
(5nly  one  item,  sir,  of  capital  expenditure, 
found  under  vote  1207,  for  the  construction 
of  roads  to  resources  and  mining  and  access 
roads.  The  total  estimate  for  this  work  is 
SI  million,  the  same  as  in  1964-65.  The  cost 
of  tlu'  roads  to  resources  is,  of  course, 
matclied  by  the  federal  government  and,  in 
some  cases,  with  individual  companies  that 
might  be  in  a  position  to  gain  most  direct 
benefit  from  the  construction.  The  mining 
and  access  roads  programme  is  entirely  a 
provincial   matter,    except    that   here,   too,    in 


some    cases    companies    might    be    asked    to 
share  the  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  in  only  the 
most  general  terms  an  outline  of  what  my 
department  is  doing,  and  what  we  plan  to 
do  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  We  have 
scaled  down  our  financial  requirements  to 
the  bare  minimum  necessary  if  this  work  is 
to  be  done  satisfactorily,  and  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  the  highly 
skilled  and  devoted  staff  of  this  department, 
every  dollar  that  this  House  votes  for  the 
department's  work  will  be  spent  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  R.  A.  H.  Taylor  (Timiskaming):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  rising  to  comment  on  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Mines,  I  would 
like  first  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister 
on  a  much  more  optimistic  and  favourable 
report  in  regard  to  progress  in  the  industry 
than  he  was  able  to  present  last  year  or,  for 
that  matter,  several  years. 

Since  this  committee  of  the  House  was 
last  convened,  there  have  been  many  happen- 
ings and  many  new  mining  developments, 
most  of  which  have  been  for  the  good  of 
the  province  and  the  mining  industry  gener- 
ally. A  year  ago  the  general  consensus,  it 
seems  to  me,  was  that  the  mining  industry  in 
Ontario  was  deep  in  the  doldrums.  One  of 
the  all-time  great  producing  mines,  Hollinger, 
was  about  to  close  its  doors,  thus  leaving  a 
vacuum  in  Timmins,  one  of  our  most  important 
mining  communities.  Kirkland  Lake  seemed 
slated  for  a  similar  fate.  The  slump  in  both 
total  production  and  the  search  for  new 
mines  was  continuing,  but  then  the  un- 
expected happened.  We  had  the  finding  of 
vast  new  ore  bodies  by  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
near  Timmins.  Their  success  so  encouraged 
new  prospecting  and  claim  staking  that  the 
search  for  minerals  is  now,  at  long  last,  on 
the  up  turn.  This  miracle  happened  at  a 
time  when  most  part  of  capital  was  switching 
to  British  Columbia,  Quebec  and  to  other 
areas  where  the  opportunity  and  the  climate 
for  prospecting  appeared  much  better  than 
in  Ontario. 

The  good  fortune  continued.  Besides  Texas 
Gulf,  we  have  seen  the  Jones  and  Laughlin 
iron  ore  operation  established  at  Kirkland 
Lake,  and  latterly,  the  Sherman  Mines  through 
Cleveland  Cliffs  at  Timagami.  In  common 
with  all  of  us,  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister feels  most  happy  about  these  develop- 
ments. However,  to  put  things  in  their 
proper  perspective,  I  wonder  how  much 
credit   is   justly  due   to   The   Department  of 
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Mines  or  to  the  government  for  this  improved 
situation.  Is  it  not  the  simple  truth  that  the 
change  in  the  mining  picture  in  Ontario  was 
due,  not  to  any  new  government  poHcy, 
government  action,  or  government  help,  but 
rather  to  the  progressive  attitude  of  certain 
American  mining  companies?  Their  long- 
range  thinking,  their  energy,  their  resources 
and  willingness  to  take  a  risk,  have  pulled 
our  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  The  hard  fact 
remains  that  this  government  was  prepared 
to  stand  by  and  write  off  Timmins  and  Kirk- 
land  Lake  and  other  mining  areas,  and  let 
exploration  and  development  continue  its 
downward  skid. 

Focusing  now  on  the  upturn  in  mining, 
however,  the  main  point  is  how  long  can 
this  renewed  activity  be  expected  to  last? 
The  progress  in  the  mining  industry  in  this 
day  and  age,  in  common  with  other  indus- 
tries, requires  careful  planning  and  positive 
government  action  if  it  is  not  to  sink  once 
again  into  a  situation  of  fits  and  starts,  of  ups 
and  downs,  of  patchwork  accomplishment, 
unworthy  of  this  industry's  true  potential. 

Just  what  steps  have  been  taken  by  this 
government  in  the  interests  of  mining?  I  will 
say  the  establishment  of  the  select  committee 
on  the  problems  of  mining  was  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  unfortimate,  however, 
that  we  had  to  wait  until  exploration  and  de- 
velopment reached  such  a  low  point  before 
it  was  set  up.  It  might  well  have  been  initi- 
ated at  least  five  years  ago.  The  steady  de- 
cline in  mining  in  Ontario  has  been  apparent 
for  everyone  to  see  over  many  years.  But 
aside  from  this,  what  has  been  done?  Ade- 
quate funds  have  not  been  provided  for  roads. 
The  yearly  grant  of  $1  million  does  not  even 
keep  pace  with  existing  requirements  in  areas 
with  established  potential,  let  alone  with  the 
need  for  access  to  new  frontiers  of  develop- 
ment. 

Up  to  now,  our  hon.  Minister  has  been  un- 
able to  convince  his  Cabinet  colleagues  of  the 
urgent  need  for  seeking  out  and  for  positive 
government  assistance  in  developing  our  la- 
tent mineral  resources  on  a  sufficiently  broad 
scale,  although  I  am  sure  he  has  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  such  action  many  times.  The 
Cabinet  has  apparently  not  gone  along  with 
him  to  support  a  provincial  investigation  of 
mining  possibilities  in  provincial  parks.  This 
government  has  not  moved  to  provide  in- 
centives to  ensure  that  the  Texas  Gulf  smelter 
will  be  located  in  the  Timmins  area,  although 
the  northern  Ministers  fully  appreciate  the 
desirability  of  doing  this  and  what  it  would 
mean  to  northern  Ontario,  as  well  as  to 
the  province  as  a  whole.  This  government 
has  consistently  shrugged  off  its  responsibil- 


ity for  increasing  aid  to  mining  municipalities 
which  are  fighting  against  odds  other  munici- 
palities do  not  have  to  face. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  such  lack  of  inter- 
est, such  indifference  and  shallow  perspective, 
in  matters  pertaining  to  an  industry  that  has 
contributed  in  excess  of  $16  billion  worth  of 
wealth  to  this  province  over  the  years,  an 
industry  where  the  major  part  of  its  output 
has  always  been  exported— thus  helping  to 
keep  our  country's  balance  of  payments  in 
line  in  a  substantial  and  continuing  way,  an 
industry  that  produces  basic  materials  so 
necessary  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  secondary  industries. 

Besides  all  this,  we  must  realize  that  min- 
ing in  Ontario  now,  compared  to  its  future, 
is  only  in  its  adolescence.  It  has  just  got 
nicely  started.  Geologists  claim  that  we 
have  only  scratched  the  surface.  But  hard  as 
it  is  to  understand,  the  facts  stand  out  plainly 
for  everyone  to  see.  This  government  is  ig- 
noring its  obligations  to  a  very  important 
industry  and  segment  of  our  people  in  this 
province.  Even  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
mining  industry  and  the  areas  where  it  is 
located  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
"there  are  many  things  that  could  and  should 
be  done  to  promote  more  rapid  but  orderly 
development.  A  close  study  makes  this  even 
more  important,  and  further,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  future  well-being  of  the  industry 
lies  with  the  government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  government  has  a 
number  of  very  direct  responsibilities  to  this 
industry  to  promote  its  continuing  growth 
and  continuing  important  contribution  to  our 
provincial  economy. 

1.  It  has  the  responsibility  of  encouraging 
and  assisting  individuals  and  industry  in 
seeking  out  new  mineral  resources  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  has  been  done  in  the 
past  few  years. 

2.  It  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
the  providers  of  risk  capital  be  given  basic 
guarantees  that  their  money  will  be  used  for 
the  stated  purpose  for  which  it  was  supplied. 

3.  It  has  the  responsibility  of  reviewing,  in 
all  its  aspects,  the  whole  field  of  mining  edu- 
cation, health,  safety  and  the  future  of  the 
people  occupied  in  the  industry  with  the 
view  of  making  needed  adjustments,  neces- 
sary changes  and  improvements  that  are  long 
past  due. 

4.  It  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
exposed  mineral  resources  are  developed  in 
the  best  long-term  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  province. 

5.  It  has  the  responsibility  of  providing 
money   and   support   to   mining   communities 
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comparable  to  other  localities  making  roughly 
the  same  contribution  to  the  province,  and  of 
guaranteeing  these  mining  communities  com- 
pensation for  the  depletion  of  their  resources. 

6.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  fit  provincial 
capital  expenditures  into  these  areas  into  the 
long-term  overall  growth  plan  for  the  prov- 
ince. 

7.  Finally,  it  has  the  great  and  pressing  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  action  not  five  years 
from  now,  but  now. 

This  government  could  face  up  to  these 
obligations  in  a  number  of  ways.  With  re- 
gard to  encouraging  prospecting  and  develop- 
ment the  committee  on  mining  will  shortly 
point  out  many  opportunities  which  should 
be  grasped  and  acted  upon.  More  intensive 
surveys  of  our  established  mining  areas  should 
be  made.  Greater  use  should  also  be  made 
of  proven  technical  equipment  in  conducting 
these  surveys.  A  more  complete  gathering  of 
known  and  available  mineral  and  geological 
information  should  be  completed  and  made 
readily  available  to  anyone  interested. 

I  have  already  commented  on  the  urgent 
need  for  more  roads  and  the  need  for  surveys 
of  our  park  lands.  With  respect  to  risk  capi- 
tal, along  with  the  Kimber  report  the  findings 
of  Mr.  Justice  Kelly  will  surely  turn  up  in- 
formation pointing  to  the  necessity  of  an 
overhaul  of  security  regulations  for  the  better 
protection  of  mining  investors. 

In  the  field  of  education,  as  well  as  the 
health  and  safety  future  of  those  who  work 
in  the  mines,  there  is  much  to  be  done.  After 
a  few  years  miners  find  themselves  commit- 
ted to  an  industry  which  has  no  need  for 
older  men.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
average  useful  work  span  for  an  underground 
worker  is  ten  years.  This  points  up  to  the 
need  for  training  services  to  teach  other 
skills  to  men  who  have  been  displaced  by 
time  and  changing  conditions.  This  should 
be  an  important  and  continuing  objective  of 
this   government. 

Health  and  safety  laws  of  mines  and  min- 
ing communities  have  not  kept  pace  with 
technological  changes  in  mining.  Prevention 
of  pollution  alone  is  a  subject  worth  study  by 
a  f|ua]ified  committee  and  early  action  needs 
to  be  taken. 

On  tlie  development  of  exposed  mineral 
rcsomces,  surely  the  government  can  take 
stei)s  to  ensure  that  more  of  our  raw  minerals 
are  further  processed  in  this  province.  I 
hardly  need  to  point  out  that  this  would 
provide  secondary  industry  employment  that 
we  will  well  need  in  the  ftiture.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  objective  would  not  neces- 
sarily   call    for    government    restrictions    but 


rather  for  government  incentives.  Other  prov- 
inces have  demonstrated  that  such  a  course 
is  practical  and  of  very  great  help  to  regional 
development. 

In  general,  considerably  more  moneys 
should  be  allocated  to  this  department  in  order 
that  it  can  play  the  role  in  the  greater  de- 
velopment of  this  industry  for  which  this 
department  was  originally  created.  Greater 
expenditures  by  this  department  will  result 
in  much  greater  returns  to  this  province. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  briefly  with  four  im- 
portant spheres  of  government  responsibility 
where  action  is  needed  to  promote  a  sound 
and  progressing  mining  industry  in  Ontario 
and  the  well-being  of  the  people  in  it. 

However,  it  is  the  problems  of  the  mining 
municipalities  which  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  stress  today. 

We  should  first  make  sure  that  the  regions 
producing  minerals  are  properly  compensated 
for  the  depletion  of  their  natural  resources, 
and  then  that  all  provincial  capital  expenditure 
in  such  regions  be  organized  to  fit  the  long- 
term  growth  plans  of  the  province. 

My  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
has  recently  pointed  out  the  serious 
problems  of  the  city  of  Sudbury  and 
its  people  in  his  graphic  speech  during  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

The  situation  in  the  city  of  Sudbury  has  its 
counterpart  in  varying  degrees  in  a  great 
many  other  mining  mvmicipalities  throughout 
this  province.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  municipalities  vary  in  size  and  organi- 
zation from  the  city  of  Sudbury  with  a  popu- 
lation of  some  80,000  to  the  town  of  Cobalt 
with  2,300  residents  and  the  township  of 
Buck  with  about  7,800  people.  While  this 
difference  in  size  and  organization  make  for 
a  variety  of  problems  peculiar  to  each,  they 
nevertheless  all  have  certain  major  problems 
in  common. 

One,  they  were  born  and  grew  up  as  a 
result  of  mining  and  their  life  as  of  now 
continues  to  be  dependent  upon  this  industry. 
Their  existence  is  not  aided  by  the  presence 
of  manufacturing  plants  or  other  industrial 
activities.  Their  eggs,  as  it  were,  are  all  in 
one  basket.  Inevitably  a  time  comes  when 
the  source  of  their  revenue  and  employment 
dwindles  and  eventually  dries  up,  because 
mining  operations  are  based  on  a  non-renew- 
able resource.  When  all  the  commercial  ore  in 
a  mine  has  been  removed,  it  has  to  close  up 
shop.  This  leaves  the  municipality  in  a  finan- 
cial strait-jacket. 

Unless  alternative  sources  of  employment 
are   found,   the   need   for  existing  municipal 
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services  diminishes.  More  rapid  amortization 
of  the  capital  assets  of  the  municipahty  is 
required,  resulting  in  increased  costs  for  the 
financing  of  municipal  capital  expenditures. 
The  brunt  of  these  extra  costs  must  then  be 
borne  by  the  remaining  residents,  many  of 
whom  may  be  unemployed,  or  face  the 
prospect  of  moving  to  another  area. 

Second,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  a 
mining  municipality  must  be  adjacent  to  the 
mines  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  Many 
are  located  in  hard-to-get-at  areas,  and  usually 
are  quite  a  distance  from  the  larger  Canadian 
markets.  This  puts  great  limitations  on  the 
type  of  new  industry  unrelated  to  mining 
that  the  municipality  can  hope  to  attract. 

Third,  the  rate  at  which  a  mine  decides  to 
extract  and  treat  its  ore  often  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  municipality,  sometimes  a 
most  detrimental  one.  Stepped-up  production 
creates  peaks  of  employment,  necessitating 
rapid  growth  for  the  community  and  calls  for 
an  equally  rapid  expansion  of  civic  services. 
Any  reduction  in  the  rate,  on  the  other  hand, 
results  in  unemployment,  yet  no  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  municipality's  financial 
burden.  Neither  the  municipality  nor  the 
province  has  the  authority  to  regulate  the  rate 
of  mine  production.  A  change  in  world  metal 
markets  is  quite  often  the  governing  factor. 
These  varying  conditions  and  external  in- 
fluences make  orderly  financial  planning 
development  for  a  mining  municipality 
extremely  difiicult. 

Fourth,  as  mentioned  before,  a  community 
serving  the  mine  must  be  located  close  to  it. 
This  in  the  past  has  ruled  out  the  selection 
of  desirable  town  sites,  and  has  resulted  in 
their  locating  on  difiicult  ground  where  costs 
are  high  for  the  installation  of  watermains, 
sewers  and  other  services.  In  passing,  I  may 
say  the  present  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  is  to  be  complimented 
on  his  policy  which  helps  prevent  such  situa- 
tions from  recurring,  but  we  still  have  to 
face  up  to  our  past  mistakes. 

Fifthly,  miners  are  young  people.  The  low 
average  age  for  residents  of  a  mining  com- 
munity means  a  large  school  population, 
and  educational  costs  well  above  the  pro- 
vincial  averages. 

From  this  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
can  see  that  the  special  nature  and  character- 
istics of  mining  communities  require  more, 
rather  than  less,  tax  money  for  elementary 
and  essential  services  than  do  other  com- 
munities. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  how  much  is 
actually  made  available  to  mining  communities 
through    taxation,    and    how    this    money    is 


raised.  The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  gave  us 
a  detailed  breakdown  of  this  in  his  remarks. 
To  begin  with,  taxing  rights  of  these  munici- 
palities have  always  been  more  restricted  than 
for  other  communities.  In  many  cases,  a  mine 
lies  just  outside  a  municipality,  which  merely 
acts  as  a  dormitory  and  commercial  centre. 
The  municipality  receives  no  tax  money  in 
such  situations.  Where  the  mine  lies  within 
the  municipal  boundaries,  the  mineral  lands 
are  then  assessable,  but  the  actual  ore  in 
these  lands  is  not  and  cannot  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  land  values.  Further, 
all  the  buildings,  plant  and  machinery  used 
in  extracting  ore  are  entirely  exempt.  Thus, 
the  mining  municipalities  are  denied  the 
authority  of  levying  either  realty  or  business 
taxes  against  the  major  part  of  the  properties 
of  the  industries  they  are  serving. 

In  place  of  direct  taxing  rights  on  mining 
properties  thus  denied  them,  mining  muni- 
cipalities have  received  since  1952  an  annual 
payment  from  the  province.  Without  going 
into  detail,  these  grants  are  based  on  a 
formula  involving  a  fixed  dollar  amount  for 
each  employee  working  at  a  mine  within  the 
borders  of  the  municipality.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  fixed  dollar  per  capita  grants  in 
respect  to  miners  working  at  mines  outside 
the  municipality. 

Now  here  are  the  important  points  to  note: 
The  provincial  grants  have  never  been  com- 
parable in  size  to  what  would  have  been 
received  under  normal  direct  taxation  rights 
available  to  other  municipalities.  Further, 
these  payments  are  not  in  line  with  the  high 
degree  of  industrialization  of  mining  com- 
munities for  what,  in  all  fairness,  should  be 
provided,  considering  their  complete  depen- 
dence on  one  industry  and  considering  the 
contribution  they  make  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  province.  The  association  of 
mining  municipalities  of  northern  Ontario 
has  many  times  pointed  out  these  facts  and 
recommended  constructive  changes. 

It  was  this  organization  which  was  respon- 
sible for  first  obtaining  the  government's 
recognition  of  these  problems  back  in  1952 
that  resulted  in  the  special  grants  to  many 
mining  municipalities.  The  association  has 
more  recently  presented  a  very  detafled  brief 
along  these  lines,  both  to  the  committee  on 
taxation  and  to  the  committee  on  mining. 
Their  requests  are  very  modest  in  relation  to 
what  is  due  to  them,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  who  is  quite 
familiar  with  these  problems,  has  recently 
indicated  that  something  needs  to  be  done, 
but  he  is  awaiting  the  report  of  the  tax 
committee. 
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He  quite  correctly  pointed  out  that  per- 
mitting normal  powers  of  assessment  to  these 
municipalities  would  not  solve  their  problems. 
However,  to  continue,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  only  half  the  story  has  been  told.  We 
have  so  far  only  examined  one  side  of  the 
coin.  Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  things  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  provincial  government. 

To  begin  with,  the  province  receives  the 
benefit  of  all  regular  taxes,  including  corpor- 
ation tax  and  sales  tax,  which  are  levied 
against  mining  companies,  just  as  they  are 
against  other  companies  operating  within  this 
province.  Since  mining  operations  involve 
large  sums  of  money,  the  revenues  from  these 
sources  is  substantial.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  government  receives  extra  revenue 
from  a  special  source,  the  provincial  mines 
tax.  This  tax  is  levied  directly  as  a  per- 
centage of  mining  company  profits,  and  has 
produced  varying  amounts  over  the  years, 
currently  amounting  to  about  $16  million.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  while  the  rate 
of  this  tax  appears  reasonable  and  is  in  line 
with  other  provinces,  the  very  principle  of 
the  tax  itself  is  wrong. 

Revenues  derived  from  taxation  of  a  wast- 
ing natural  resource  are  being  used  for 
current  provincial  expenditures.  In  other 
words,  we  are  dipping  into  our  capital  to 
pay  for  our  day-to-day  costs.  In  any  case, 
one  thing  is  crystal  clear  in  reviewing  the 
actual  operation  of  this  tax.  An  inadequate 
amount  of  money  collected  by  it,  finds  its 
way  back  to  the  mvmicipalities  by  way  of 
the  present  grant  system.  Also,  very  little 
of  it  is  being  used  in  operation  of  the  mining 
branch  to  develop  new  mining  and  none  of 
it  is  being  used  to  create  other  productive 
activities  in  those  regions. 

The  consistent  lack  of  money  justly  due 
the  mining  municipalities  over  the  years, 
judged  by  any  or  every  yardstick  one  chooses 
to  use,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  present 
plight  of  these  communities  today.  There 
was  some  excuse  for  this  condition  in  the 
past  because  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
mining  tax  loomed  much  larger  in  importance 
to  the  overall  financing  of  this  province  than 
it  does  at  the  present  time.  Today  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  since  this  situation  no 
longer  holds  true.  With  provincial  spending 
amounting  to  almost  $2  billion,  the  $16  mil- 
lion revenue  from  the  mine  tax  is  a  relatively 
small  consideration  and  would  scarcely  be 
missed  in  the  overall  budget. 

I  hope  the  House  and  this  government  will 
realize  that  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
rectify  these  conditions  which  have  gone  on 
much  too   long— not  something  small  and  of 


a  short-sighted  stopgap  nature,  but  rather  a 
far-reaching  and  imaginative  re-examination 
of  our  whole  mineral  resource  industry,  and 
not  simply  plugging  holes  in  a  leaky  dike 
whose  basic  foundations  have  weakened,  but 
a  complete  rebuilding  job  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  mining  in  Ontario,  so  that  this 
industry,  with  its  communities,  can  continue 
to  grow  and  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  this 
province.  Growth  should  be  of  a  permanent 
nature,  not  the  boom-or-bust  type  of  develop- 
ment we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

In  line  with  the  Liberal  Party's  stated 
policy  of  constructive  criticism  and  our  hon. 
leader's  (Mr.  Thompson's)  insistence  in  sug- 
gesting definite  and  positive  methods  for 
accomplishing  desirable  ends,  I  propose,  sir, 
that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  present 
provincial  mines  tax  be  segregated  from  other 
provincial  revenues  and  be  expended  annually 
in  the  following  manner: 

1.  To  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  The 
Department  of  Mines.  These  expenses  should 
be  substantially  increased  to  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  services  to  the  mining  industry  by 
way  of  geochemical  and  geophysical  work; 
for  assistance  in  the  finding  and  development 
of  new  mineral  deposits;  to  provide  additional 
development  roads  to  known  natural  re- 
sources; to  provide  a  stepped-up  programme 
in  existing  mining  schools,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  courses,  thus  answering  the 
crying  need  for  a  greater  number  of  qualified 
workers  and  personnel  required  for  the  mining 
industry. 

2.  To  guarantee  grants  to  mining  munici- 
palities large  enough  to  put  tliem  on  an  equal 
basis  with  equivalent  municipalities  in  the 
province.  These  grants  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  limited  life  of  the  primary  in- 
dustry on  which  the  community  is  based, 
as  well  as  the  other  problems  peculiar  to 
mining  municipalities. 

3.  To  set  up  a  special  northern  Ontario 
and  mining  area  industrial  development  fund 
to  finance  the  growth  of  secondary  and 
ancillary  industry  in  these  areas.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  fund  should  be  handled 
by  a  board  located  in  northern  Ontario,  com- 
posed in  part  of  northerners.  It  would  be 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  promoting  and 
assisting  in  the  development  of,  and  in  some 
cases,  imderwriting  such  industry  as  may  be 
needed  to  contribute  to  the  permanent  growth 
of  these  areas.  This  industrial  development 
would  be  designed  to  provide  replacement  in- 
dustries to  lessen  the  existing  complete 
economic  dependence  on  the  mines  with  their 
relatively  short  life  span,  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  introduction  of  such  replacement  industry 
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with  the  gradual  slowdown  that  takes  place 
near  the  end  of  a  mine's  life. 

To  sum  up,  let  us  review  what  such  a 
programme  would  accomplish:  It  would  adjust 
the  unfair  and  economically  unsound  practice 
of  draining  the  natural  mineral  resources  from 
an  area  and  leaving  that  area  high  and  dry, 
once  the  spoils  had  been  taken.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple has  been  recognized  for  years  in  our 
forest  industries,  and  reforestation  pro- 
grammes are  now  provided  to  prevent  the 
depletion  of  their  natural  resources.  It  would 
remove  from  the  minds  of  the  northern 
people  any  suggestion  that  they  are  second- 
class  citizens  who  are  being  exploited  by  the 
south,  as  they  have  been,  and  supported  by 
inadequate  handouts.  It  would  provide  a 
major  impetus  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  northern  Ontario  and  a  permanent— 
not  transitory  and  makeshift— foundation  for 
this   growth. 

Development  would  be  stepped  up  to 
match  the  pace  being  achieved  in  other  parts 
of  our  province.  Mining  municipalities  would 
be  revived  and  revitalized.  There  would  be 
no  more  ramshackle  mining  towns.  The  whole 
mining  industry  would  be  given  new  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion.  It  would  benefit  not 
only  the  mining  municipalities,  not  only  the 
mining  industry,  not  only  the  north  and  the 
people  in  it,  but  the  province  and  this 
country  as  a  whole.  The  resulting  new  mines 
and  other  industry  would  compound  the 
wealth  of  our  natural  resources,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  broaden  the  tax  revenue  base  of 
the  whole  province. 

Such  proposed  action  is  certainly  not  out 
of  line  with  steps  being  taken  by  other  prov- 
inces, other  industries  and  other  areas  of  our 
country,  where  it  is  realized  that  long-term 
planning  is  required  for  steady  progress  in 
today's  world. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  he  present  such  a  pro- 
gramme to  his  Cabinet  colleagues,  not  in 
any  apologetic  way,  as  one  of  the  minor  Min- 
isters in  this  government,  but  rather  in  the 
forceful  manner  to  which  he  is  fully  en- 
titled as  a  representative  of  a  major  resource 
industry  that  has  contributed,  and  can  con- 
tine  to  contribute  greatly,  to  the  stature  of 
this  province  and  to  the  world  position  of 
our  great  country. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  The 
homage  paid  to  private  enterprise  in  the 
mining  industry  sounds  sincere,  but  last  July's 
sudden  windfall  in  the  Windfall  scandal  has 
mostly  benefited  those  entrepreneurs,  pro- 
moters and  speculators  who  were  already 
sitting  pretty,  financially   speaking. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  lions' 
share  goes  to  the  lions. 

Mr.  Freeman:  But  what  came  after  this 
windfall  can  only  be  described  as  a  tempest 
with  chilling  winds.  I  need  not  remind  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  unfortu- 
nately he  is  not  here,  that  stock  manipula- 
tions of  the  magnitude  of  Windfall  Mines  and 
Oil  Limited- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  wish  to  inform 
the  hon.  gentleman  that  any  reference  to  the 
Windfall  inquiry,  which  is  now  under  the 
Royal  commission  conducted  by  the  chief 
justice,  is  sub  judice  and  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to  at  any  time  during  the  remarks 
that  you  make. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  as  far  as  my  remarks  are  concerned  with 
regard  to  Windfall,  or  anything  in  connection 
with  Windfall,  nothing  I  am  about  to  say 
has  not  already  been  said  in  the  newspapers. 
I  have  no  real  reference  to  the  investigation 
that  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. With  the  greatest  respect  to  you,  sir, 
I  submit  that  there  is  no  rule  of  this  House, 
neither  is  there  any  rule  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons— to  which  we  look  for  precedent 
—which  says  that  any  matter  submitted  to  a 
Royal  commission  is  sub  judice,  so  far  as  the 
power  of  this  Legislature  is  concerned  to 
discuss  it.  That  rule  applies  to  the  courts, 
and  I  accede  to  the  soundness  of  that  rule,  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  courts.  It  is  a  proper 
rule,  very  salutary.  We  should  not  interfere 
with  the  due  process  of  law  in  the  courts. 

I  submit  to  you,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
that  the  same  soundness  does  not  apply  to 
the  submission  of  any  matter  to  a  Royal 
commission.  A  Royal  commissioner  is  no  more 
than  a  servant  of  this  Legislature,  appointed 
vmder  a  statute  of  this  government,  of  this 
Legislature.  He  exercises  any  powers  he  has, 
imder  The  Public  Enquiries  Act,  powers 
given  to  him  by  this  Legislature,  and  powers 
that  can  be  taken  away. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  stand  in  the  same 
position,  sir,  of  being  beholden  to  a  servant 
of  the  Legislature.  All  he  is  doing  is  acting 
under  powers  entrusted  to  him,  to  carry  out 
a  specific  task  and  to  report  back  to  the 
government  or  the  Legislature,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Therefore,  sir,  his  existence,  the 
conduct  of  his  inquiry,  does  not  in  any  way 
circumscribe  us  from  discussing  the  matters 
that  are  in  his  hands. 

It   was    Leslie    Frost    who    first    imprinted 
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that  rule  en  this  House.  It  was  he  who  raised 
it  in  connection  with  the  Roach  inquiry.  We 
had  not  heard  anything  more  about  it  under 
the  aegis  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  but 
I  see  this  morning  that  it  is  cropping  up 
again.  I  submit,  sir,  that  according  to  our 
traditions  and  the  rules,  no  such  circumscrip- 
tion exists,  and  I  would  be  the  first  to  protest 
against  the  imposition  of  any  limit  to  the 
right  of  free  speech  in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  speaking  to  the  point  of  order,  I 
think  the  Chairman  was  unduly  hasty,  in  that 
I  think  he  could  be  assured  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Fort  \\'illiam  was  not  going  to 
transgress  seriously.  He  was  just  going  to 
make  no  more  than  general  comments  on  an 
issue  that  is  painfully  relevant  to  mining 
and,  therefore,  relevant  to  a  consideration  of 
the  mining  estimates.  He  was  not  going  to 
transgress  seriously. 

But  now  the  point  has  been  raised  because 
of  your  apparent  sensitivity  on  the  issue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  speaking  to  a  point 
of  order.  Now  that  the  issue  has  been  raised, 
I  want  to  agree  completely  with  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  has  said.  There 
are  two  ways  of  using  a  Royal  commission. 
One  way  is  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  the  otlier 
is  to  take  the  issue  out  of  the  public  mind 
and  out  of  the  public  discussion,  in  order  to 
serve  the  government  purposes.  If  you  are 
going  to  impose  unnecessary  restrictions 
which,  incidentally,  were  particularly  im- 
necessary  in  light  of  the  remarks  my  hon. 
colleague  was  going  to  make,  then  I  suggest 
to  you  that  we  have  got  to  get  this  rule 
clarified. 

This  legislative  body  is  supreme  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  We  acknowledge  that 
we  have  to  bow  in  the  direction  of  the 
courts,  but  we  certainly  do  not  have  to  bow 
in  the  direction  of  Royal  commissions  that 
are  established  to  do  a  job  on  behalf  of  our 
needs  here,  and  are  servants  of  this  Legis- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  my  opinion 
that  the  usual  procedure  of  the  Chairman  is 
to  rule  out  any  matters  that  are  sub  judice, 
and  on  that  basis  I  have  made  my  ruling  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
speaking  to  this  point  of  order,  as  a  complete 
layman    along    these    lines,    I    simply    cannot 


agree  witli  you  at  all.  It  has  Ijeen  ably 
pointed  out,  not  only  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  but  also  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  that  this  is  not  sub  judice;  that 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  courts  what- 
soever; tliat  this  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
before  a  Royal  commission  and  that  com- 
mission is  hired,  or  can  be  fired,  by  this 
Legislature.  To  me  it  is  incomprehensible 
that  free  speech  should  be  stifled  by  a  ruling 
such  as  you  have  made  here  this  morning, 
in  a  matter  that  certainly  affects  the  mining 
industry  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  one 
I  think  tliat  will  be  handled  with  the  dignity 
with  which  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature usually  handle  such  matters. 

We  are  not  going  to  discuss  something  and 
drag  the  whole  affair  out  in  these  august 
chambers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  happens 
to  cross  the  way  of  the  estimates,  I  think  the 
truth  must  fall  where  it  may,  and  surely 
you,  as  a  Chairman  who  has  been  in  these 
chambers  for  many  years,  are  not  going  to 
stifle  free  speech. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Like  the  member  for  Bruce, 
I  am  also  a  layman,  and  I  feel  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  call  on  the  Attorney  General 
to  express  his  views  on  this  matter. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  perhaps  I  have  to 
agree  that  the  expression  sub  judice  does 
not  strictly  apply  to  the  type  of  hearing  or 
inquiry  conducted  by  a  Royal  commission, 
which  is  established  by  this  Legislature. 
There  is  a  great  area  of  such  an  inquiry  which 
is  public,  of  course,  as  all  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  are  aware;  much  of  the  evidence 
submitted  before  such  an  inquiry  is  public 
matter  and  can  be  related  and  recounted  as 
the  press  do.  Any  member  of  the  public  is 
entitled  to  hear  it,  see  it,  see  the  witnesses, 
give  such  evidence  and  speak  upon  it. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  hon.  members  would  go  this  far;  I  think 
perhaps  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  are 
not  apart  on  this  opinion.  I  would  hope,  on 
whatever  side  they  sit— that  where  the  com- 
misioner,  who  is  a  judge,  after  all,  sitting  as 
a  commissioner,  is  hearing  evidence,  and  from 
that  evidence  will  make  findings  of  fact  to  be 
presented  to  this  Legislature  in  due  course— 
and  we  trust  soon,  in  this  particular  inquiry, 
recommendations  for  action  or  for  legislation, 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers might  be  called  upon  to  refrain  from 
seeking  to  draw  their  conclusions  from  the 
facts,    and   to   make    their    recommendations. 

There  is  always,  first  of  all,  the  danger  that 
the  facts  as  they  have  been  related  and,  with 
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great  respect  to  the  press,  may  not  be  exactly 
as  they  were  recorded  on  the  transcript  of  the 
evidence  in  the  inquiry.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair,  proper,  reasonable  and  sensible  to  ask 
the  House,  in  discussing  the  Windfall  matter 
which  is,  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
has  said,  somewhat  related  to  mining  and  the 
securities  field,  or  the  dealing  with  securities 
where  money  is  raised  for  mining,  to  go  so 
far  as  to  refer  to  the  facts. 

I  think  in  discussing  it  we  may  go  so  far 
as  to  refer  to  the  facts  as  we  have  heard 
them,  but  I  suggest— and  I  think  the  hon. 
members  would  accept  this— that  we  refrain 
from  trying  to  draw  conclusions  or  perhaps 
express  recommendations;  we  have  a  most 
eminent  judge  of  our  supreme  court  seeking  to 
do  that  very  thing  from  facts  which  have 
been  presented  in  a  judicial  inquiry,  a  Royal 
commission.  His  duty  is  to  draw  the  essence 
of  the  evidence  and  then  present  recom- 
mendations. I  think  within  those  limits,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  might  very  well  allow  some 
latitude. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  point  of  order,  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  hon.  Attorney  General.  When  you, 
sir,  called  my  hon.  friend  to  order  I  thought 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William  was 
making  passing  reference  only  to  the  Wind- 
fall episode.  The  fact  that  you  jumped  in  so 
quickly  seemed  to  me  an  indication  that  you 
were  not  going  to  allow  the  name  Windfall  to 
be  mentioned,  let  alone  discussed.  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  hon.  Attorney  General.  I 
am  glad  that  he  has  spoken  thus  for  the 
government.  There  is  only  one  point  on 
which  I  disagree  with  him,  and  that  is  from 
a  layman's  point  of  view.  My  hon.  friend 
says  we  should  not  discuss  in  depth  or  make 
recommendations;  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  put- 
ting that  imposition  on  the  members.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  discussion  that  takes 
place  in  this  House  in  relation  to  Windfall 
will  help  the  judge  in  making  his  final  recom- 
mendations to  the  House.  Surely  it  would  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  that  he  seeks  to 
examine,  and  surely  any  discussion  that  takes 
place  here  will  be  helpful  rather  than  harm- 
ful to  the  final  disposition  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  you  do  not  press 
your  ruling  in  view  of  what  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  has  said;  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  and  yourself  can  rely  on  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  to  discuss  this 
not  only  intelligently,  but  with  the  certain 
reservation  that  should  be  applied  in  situa- 
tions of  this  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  is  just  one  small 
comment,  if  I  may.  I  do  not  cast  any  doubt 


upon  the  wisdom  of  hon.  members  in  this 
House,  or  upon  their  intelligence  in  discussing 
any  matter.  I  would  just  say  this  again.  The 
facts  as  they  have  come  forth  in  public 
may  not— again,  I  throw  out  this  caution- 
have  been  the  spectacular  facts,  and  not  all 
the  facts,  I  think,  are  before  this  House,  as 
they  are  before  the  Royal  commission.  The 
other  point  is,  therefore,  that  in  discussing 
them  a  person  might  be  led  into  some  error 
by  drawing  conclusions  from  them.  The 
report,  of  course,  will  be  presented  and  tabled 
in  this  House.  I  suggest  that  then  perhaps 
would  be  the  time  to  make  full  and  proper 
reference  to  the  facts  and  the  recommenda- 
tions and  to  criticize  them,  oflFer  suggestions 
of  amendment,  and  so  on,  if  this  were  found 
proper  after  the  report  had  been  tabled.  I 
merely  say  to  the  House  that  I  think  con- 
siderable discretion  and  sense  should  be  used 
in  a  discussion  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
speak  briefly  again  to  this  point  of  prder.  I 
think  perhaps  the  hon.  Attorney  General  has 
put  his  finger  on  the  solution  to  the  problem 
in  suggesting  good  judgment  and  discretion. 
Nobody  wants  to  rush  in  and  violate  what  is 
an  area  demanding  certain  propriety.  But 
there  was  one  point  in  his  comments  that  I 
just  want  to  isolate  for  a  moment  and  focus 
attention  on. 

He  said:  "We  should  not  draw  conclusions; 
we  leave  this  to  Judge  Kelly."  Now,  with 
respect,  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  if  this 
is  what  should  be  done,  I  have  rarely  seen 
it  violated  more  frequently,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  by  not  only  the  press  at  the  editorial 
level,  but  even  by  the  Toronto  stock  exchage, 
which  has  drawn  its  own  conclusions.  Some 
of  the  conclusions,  as  a  result  of  this  inquiry 
were  painfully  obvious.  The  Toronto  stock 
exchange  has  now  publicly  announced,  I 
think  in  the  past  48  hours,  some  pretty  far- 
reaching  changes  which  years  ago  they 
dismissed  as  unwarranted  interjections  from 
outside  the  operations  of  their  private  club. 
Every  editorial,  every  daily  paper  in  this 
city  have,  in  effect,  had  their  own  report  on 
the  Kelly  commission. 

So  it  gets  a  little  thick  that  hon.  members 
of  the  Legislature,  who  are  responsible  in 
a  most  critical  way  for  public  policy  in  this 
province— some  of  us  advanced  the  ideas  now 
being  put  forward  five  and  six  years  ago— 
should  be  denied  an  opportunity.  So  I  make 
this  plea,  that  even  in  the  area  of  drawing 
conclusions,  while  we  should  respect  certain 
proprieties,  if  we  are  denied  the  right  to  our 
conclusions  we  are  going  to  be  denied  some- 
thing which  the  Toronto  stock  exchange,  the 
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newspaper  editors  and  a  lot  of  people  are  in- 
dulging in  as  a  result  of  that  inquiry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  and  myself  are  apart  only 
on  the  matter  of  timing.  I  simply  suggest 
that  when  all  the  facts  are  before  us  properly, 
\\  ith  any  recommendations  that  may  be  made, 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  are  certainly 
capable  then  of  having,  I  think,  the  fullest 
discussion  and  offering  any  suggestions,  con- 
clusions or  recommendations  by  way  of 
resolution  or  legislation  they  may  see  fit.  This 
is  all  I  have  to  offer,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
point.  At  this  time  we  perhaps  should  be 
lestrained  to  some  extent  in  trying  to  reach 
conclusions  when  we  have  a  Royal  commis- 
sioner trying  to  reach  some  recommendations 
for  us. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  this  at  this  moment.  This  is  a  Royal  com- 
mission inquiry  and,  although  the  evidence 
has  been  presented,  until  Mr.  Justice  Kelly 
reports,  it  is  still  sub  judice.  When  you  deal 
with  the  depth  of  the  discussion  that  should 
take  place,  it  puts  the  Chairman  in  an  awk- 
ward position  of  when  to  call  order.  I  feel  that 
you  should  contain  yourself  in  whatever  you 
say  in  this  connection  with  a  great  deal  of 
sound  judgment  and  understanding;  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  member  to  carry  on  with  his 
remarks. 


Mr.  Freeman:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  closely 
approaching  the  hour  of  12.30,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  that  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  you,  sir,  as  Chairman,  and  at  the 
attitude  which  is  apparently  adopted  by  the 
chair  so  very  quickly  on  the  opening  of  my 
remarks.  I  have  thought  for  the  brief  time  that 
I  have  been  a  member  of  this  House,  that  I 
had  exhibited  some  degree  of  common  sense, 
some  degree  of  restraint,  and  some  degree  of 
courtesy  to  all  of  the  hon.  members,  to  the 
Speaker,  to  the  Chairman  and  to  everyone  in 
connection  with  this  House.  I  regret  that  you, 
sir,  as  Chairman,  or  that  your  advisors  may 
have  suggested  to  you  that  I  had  any  intention 
of  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
decency  in  laying  a  basis  for  my  approach 
with  regard  to  my  remarks  on  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Mines.  This  I  regret 
exceedingly  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  you,  sir, 
should  have  adopted  an  attitude  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not  have  any  intention 
of  hurting  anyone's  feelings,  nor  did  I  take 
any  advice  from  anyone;  it  was  my  own 
advice  in  the  remarks  which  I  made.  I 
apologize  if  the  member  took  it  that  way.  All 
1  am  trying  to  do  is  to  conduct  the  Chairman's 
job  in  an  orderly  manner. 

It    being    12.30    o'clock,    the    House   took 

recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT   OF   MINES 
(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  continuing,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  House  that  we  welcome  as  guests  to 
the  Legislature  this  afternoon,  students  from 
the  following  schools:  In  the  west  gallery, 
Colborne  Street  senior  public  school,  Whitby; 
in  the  east  gallery,  school  section  number  1, 
Harwich  Wilson  school,  Chatham. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  begin  now  leaves  me  in  a  bit 
of  a  quandary.  I  think,  with  your  understand- 
ing, perhaps  I  should  begin  again  to  carry  the 
intent  of  the  remarks  I  have  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  homage  paid  to  private 
enterprise  in  the  mining  industry  sounds  sin- 
cere, but  last  July's  sudden  windfall  in  the 
Windfall  scandal  has  mostly  benfited  those 
entrepreneurs,  promoters  and  speculators  who 
were  already  sitting  pretty,  financially  speak- 
ing. But  what  came  after  this  windfall  can 
only  be  described  as  a  tempest  with  chilling 
winds.  I  need  not  remind  the  hon.  members 
that  stock  manipulations  of  the  magnitude  of 
Windfall  Mines  and  Oil  Limited  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  commission 
whose  findings  we  will  learn  later  this  year. 

The  Windfall  scandal  is  a  direct  result  of 
private  enterprise  taking  advantage  of  exist- 
ing loopholes  in  the  Acts  connected  with  the 
mining  industry,  a  result  of  a  toothless  On- 
tario securities  commission,  and  a  desire  to 
get  rich  quick.  The  fact  that  the  Windfall 
scandal  could  develop  on  the  basis  of  innu- 
endo and  rumours  speaks  for  tighter  controls 
of  mining  stock  manipulations  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  always  found  that  when  an  associa- 
tion starts  defending  its  credo  there  is  some- 
thing seriously  wrong.  Here  is  a  quote  from 
the  brief  submitted  by  the  broker-dealers' 
association  of  Ontario  to  the  select  committee 
on  mining: 

Even  though  the  broker-dealer  may  be 

the  controlling  shareholder,  underwriter,  a 

director  and  distributor  of  the  company's 


shares,  there  is  not  necessarily  an  undesir- 
able conflict  of  interest.  Securities  regu- 
lations and  association  requirements  make 
it  difficult  for  a  broker-dealer  to  benefit  to 
the  public  detriment  as  a  result  of  this 
relationship. 

It  was  not  very  difficult  in  the  case  of  Texas 
Gulf  or  Windfall  and  I  must  marvel  at  the 
lack  of  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  associa- 
tion to  reveal  themselves  for  what  they  are 
in  the  brief  that  was  written  and  submitted 
after  the  Windfall  scandal  came  out  into  the 
open. 

However,  I  am  prepared  to  wait  and  see 
what  the  Kelly  commission  recommends,  and 
what  the  government  will  or  will  not  do  after 
reading  this  list  of  proposed  do's  and  don'ts. 

How  did  the  Windfall  scandal  start?  It 
was  a  by-product  of  a  large  mineral  finding 
by  a  United  States  firm,  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
Company,  near  Timmins.  This  company  had 
explored  the  Timmins  area  for  several  years 
and  had  finally  been  rewarded  by  success. 
The  Windfall  myth  could  not  have  developed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  US  company. 

Why,  we  could  ask,  had  not  a  Canadian 
mining  company  found  the  mineral  deposits 
near  Timmins? 

After  all,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  has  said  recently,  and  I  quote: 
"Private  enterprise  can  do  a  better  job  than 
government  in  mining  exploration."  In  the 
light  of  what  happened  in  the  Windfall  scan- 
dal, I  consider  this  a  very  fatuous  remark, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  offer  proof  that  the 
private  enterprise  system  worked  to  the  pub- 
lic detriment  in  the  Windfall  example. 

The  announcement  of  the  large  mineral 
findings  was  made  by  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
Company,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
certain  insiders  got  rich  quicker  than  the 
general  public  which  was  officially  unaware 
of  the  find.  Yet  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
said  in  the  same  interview,  published  by  the 
Toronto  Telegram  on  May  13,  1965,  and  I 
quote:  "Geological  information  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  as  soon  as  it  can  be  pub- 
lished by  the  department,  so  that  everyone 
has  an  equal  chance  to  acquire  mining  lands 
of  interest." 
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We  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  do  not 
hold  the  view  that  private  enterprise  can  do 
a  better  job  than  government  in  mining  ex- 
ploration. On  the  contrary,  and  I  will  spell 
out  our  reasons.  But  first,  let  me  propose 
what  in  our  opinion  would  stimulate  the  min- 
ing industry  in  Ontario  and  the  Canadian 
industry  in  general. 

We  ask  the  Ontario  gov(>rnment  to  estab- 
lish a  Crown  corporation  for  the  exploration 
of  minerals  in  this  province.  With  an  initial 
capital  outlay  of  about  $3  million  a  year, 
this  corporation  could  get  into  the  business  of 
finding  mineral  deposits  and  developing  new 
mines. 

This  corporatioti  should  be  given  discre- 
tionary powers  to  acquire  mining  claims  or 
properties,  and  to  lease  management  rights 
for  such  properties  to  bona-fide  mining  com- 
panies. This  corporation  could  acquire  shares 
in  any  operating  company  formed  to  exploit 
such  properties,  or  it  could  undertake  the 
operation  of  mining  properties  under  its  own 
jurisdiction. 

The  aspect  of  private  or  free  enterprise 
would  be  maintained  by  allowing  this  cor- 
poration to  be  taxed  and  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  competitive  conditions  that  exist 
today  in  the  mining  industry.  This  corpora- 
tion, in  other  words,  should  be  a  profit-making 
body. 

II  could  be  argued  that  this  is  not  the 
lime  to  explore  for  mineral  deposits  as  the 
mining  industry  generally  is  doing  very  well, 
but  the  market  for  mining  products  is  ex- 
panding rajiidly,  except  for  uranium  and  gold. 
However,  if  President  de  Gaulle  and  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  decide  to  make  a  deal, 
I'Vance  will  want  $700  million  to  $800  mil- 
ion  worth  of  uranium  from  Canada.  This 
would  rekindle  the  dying  embers  of  the 
uranium  industry  in  Elliot  Lake  and  else- 
where in  Ontario. 

The  market  potential  for  more  and  more 
minrrals  is  there,  but  what  is  Ontario  doing 
lo  explore  new  ore  deposits?  Only  the  giants 
in  the  exploration  field  an^  able  to  finance 
a  systematic  search  for  mineral  deposits.  Be- 
cause of  I  he  risk,  and  because  of  tax  con- 
siderations, smaller  <>xploration  companies 
have  to  rely  on  the  uuhealtln-  system  of  rais- 
ing moni^y  through  the  so-called  penny 
market.  This  often  results  in  investors  losing 
their  money  because  they  are  victims  of  what 
we   call    non-mine   promotions. 

I'tirthermore,  may  I  point  out  that  of  this 
capital  invested  through  the  penny-stock  mar- 
ket, only  about  40  per  cent  ever  reaches  the 
coqwrate  treasuric  s.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this 
invested    money    goes    into    the    pockets    of 


promoters,  broker-dealers  and  for  other  profits 
in  the  non-mine  game.  And  of  this  40  per 
cent,  only  18  per  cent  is  used  for  exploratory 
purposes. 

Even  E.  K.  Cork,  the  author  of  the  1962 
staff  study  for  the  Royal  commission  on  bank- 
ing and  finance,  said  in  his  report: 

Government  should  adopt  wise  rules  to 
ensure  fidl  and  honest  disclosure  to  the 
public,  including  prompt  and  detailed  re- 
porting of  trading  by  insiders.  Greater 
ilom(\stic  participation  and  control— and 
these  two  words  are  emphasized— in  Cana- 
dian mining  could  be  encouraged. 

The  voices  who  advocate  a  direct  participa- 
tion of  government  in  mining  exploration  and 
development  are  by  now  forming  a  chorus 
whose  general  theme  is  that  something  must 
be  donc\  We  believe  that  our  proposed  Crown 
corporation  for  the  exploration  of  minerals  in 
Ontario  is  the  perfect  answer. 

Hen^  is  the  opinion  of  five  international 
experts  who  reported  to  the  organzation  for 
economic  co-operation  and  development  in 
1964: 

Canadian  prosperity  will  in  the  long  run 
depend  on  the  exploitation  of  a  judicious 
mixture  of  its  rich  reserves  of  natural 
resources  and  its  equally  rich— but  almost 
wholly  untapped— reserves  of  scientific  in- 
genuity and  technological  competence. 

There    arc    some    of    the    positive    voices    in 
the    chorus.    Commenting    on    the    Canadian 
mining  industry,  two  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  at  Laurentian  University 
in  Sudbury  found  fit  to  state,  and  I  quote: 
Whatever  the  .source  of  the  disturbances,  it 
is  manifestly  true  that  the  mining  industry 
is    characterized    by    sudden    and    random 
fluctuations  in  production  .  .  .  The  purpose 
here  is  not  to  suggest  how  this  variability 
might  be  lessened,  since  the  possibility  of 
doing  so  appears  to  be  minimal  unless  the 
province  resorted  to  such  close  government 
controls  as  to  stifle  the  initiative  and  growth 
of    the    industry. 

This  is  a  r<Mnarkable  statement.  Here  are  two 
professors  stating  the  ills  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry, suggesting  a  cure  but  shying  away 
from  their  own  conclusions.  Again  I  must 
stress  that  the  proposed  Crown  corporation 
could  very  well  act  as  a  catalyst  to  the  entire 
industry,  reforming  its  unsalient  aspects, 
stimulating  its  progress,  helping  the  junior 
mining  companies  along  their  way  and,  last 
but  not  least,  making  sure  that  the  individual 
prospector  has  more  than  just  a  fighting 
chance  of  succeeding  to  maintain  his  identity. 
Last  year,  the  industrial  mineral  produc- 
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tion  in  Ontario  amounted  to  $911  million,  less 
than  in  previous  years.  In  1960  Canadian 
metal  mining  companies  spent  a  total  of 
$44,345,000  for  exploration,  much  of  which 
was  done  in  Ontario.  Of  this  $44,345,000  for 
exploration,  86  per  cent  was  spent  by  com- 
panies of  appreciable  financial  strength,  leav- 
ing a  meagre  14  per  cent  to  the  fledgling 
junior  companies. 

The  reason  for  this  imbalance  becomes 
clear  when  we  consider  that  of  all  the  mining 
prospects  under  exploration,  only  one  in 
several  thousand  ever  goes  into  production 
and  returns  a  profit.  In  other  words,  the  odds 
against  a  mining  prospect  turning  into  a 
profit-making  mine  are  pitifully  small.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind  I  think  it  is  only  common 
sense  to  leave  much  of  the  exploration  to  an 
Ontario  Crown  corporation  which  can  afford 
to  lose  money  and  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  earnings  that  the  province  gets  from 
the  mining  industry,  this  could  be  money 
extremely  well  invested. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  Soudi):  That  is 
a  great  theory;  wonderful! 

Mr.  Freeman:  It  works. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Where? 

Mr.  Freeman:  In  many  countries  in  the 
world.  Oiu-  neighbouring  province  is  putting 
it  into  operation  very  soon,  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  I  am  proposing. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
might  protect  some  of  your  own  backbenchers 
who  put  their  money  in  and  lost  it. 

Mr.  Freeman:  If  the  Crown  corporation's 
team  of  prospectors  strikes  it  rich,  the  mining 
industry  will  gain  from  the  find,  and  so  will 
individuals  or  junior  mining  companies. 

Hon.  members  on  the  government  side  of 
this  House  need  not  be  afraid  that  what  I 
propose  is  what  they  like  to  call  creeping 
socialism.  While  I  do  not  pretend  to  advocate 
the  Crown  corporation  as  a  cure-all  for  the 
mining  industry  I  maintain  that  it  will  supply 
our  province  with  new  vigour,  new  hope, 
new  opportunities.  An  effective  cure-all 
would  entail  measures  far  more  sweeping  and 
thorough  than  a  Crown  corporation,  but  that 
is  a  matter  which  we  hope  the  Kelly  commis- 
sion in  its  report  will  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  government. 

I  haven't  exhausted  my  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Crown  corporation  by  any 
means.  The  Ontario  mining  industry  has 
little  if   anything  of  what  could  be   termed 


a  general  inventory  of  mine  prospects  with 
marginal  deposits.  Some  of  these  deposits  of 
minerals  are  not  rich  enough  to  be  developed 
at  this  time.  But  unless  the  mining  industry 
systematically  tables  these  prospects  with 
their  exact  data,  it  cannot  hope  to  know  when 
the  time  has  come  to  develop  a  mine. 

A  provincial  Crown  corporation  could 
serve  as  the  central  library  of  such  deposits 
and  a  team  of  computer  experts  could  then 
determine  when  the  development  of  a  mine 
becomes  feasible.  The  price  of  the  metal 
involved  could  rise  slightly,  or  the  production 
methods  could  become  more  economical— the 
two  main  reasons  for  going  ahead  and  mining 
these  marginal  deposits. 

Better  still,  the  Crown  corporation  could 
acquire  these  marginal  deposits  and  lease 
them  back  to  the  original  owner  or  to  a 
new  company  for  development  depending  on 
the  interest  shown  by  the  mining  industry. 

Let  me  take  a  look  at  the  methods  used 
in  exploration  today.  The  old  time  prospector 
cannot  hope  to  compete  with  modem 
methods  of  exploration  such  as  geophysics 
and  geochemistry.  So  what  should  he  do 
when  faced  with  advanced  technology?  If 
you  can't  lick  'em,  join  'em.  That  sort  of 
philosophy  doesn't  apply  to  the  members  of 
this  party  when  we  look  across  the  aisle  to 
the  government  benches.  But  it  applies  very 
well  to  the  prospector. 

Those  bright  young  men  from  the  univer- 
sities with  all  their  new-fangled  ideas  and 
techniques  will,  I  can  assure  you,  be  very 
grateful  for  some  sound  advice  from  the 
oldtimers.  And  so,  I  can  envision  teams  of 
traditional  prospectors,  mining  graduates,  and 
technicians  combing  northern  Ontario  for 
mineral  deposits  under  the  auspices  of  the 
proposed  Crown  corporation.  These  team 
members  will  be  free  from  financial  worry, 
free  from  pressure  of  having  to  make  a  strike 
as  soon  as  possible,  free  to  use  nothing  but 
the  best  in  geophysical  and  geochemical 
detecting  methods.    I  think  this  makes  sense. 

Up  to  now,  an  exploration  prospect  was 
normally  optioned  to  a  mining  company  or  a 
syndicate  for  further  testing.  This  is  the 
time  when  frustration  sets  in  for  the  prospec- 
tor. What  will  happen  to  his  exploration 
prospect?  With  the  Crown  corporation  mov- 
ing in  and  exploring  the  prospect,  the  finder 
can  rest  assured  that  he  will  get  a  straight 
and  honest  deal  in  return. 

The  other  current  method  of  exploring 
prospects  is  even  more  hazardous.  Often  a 
promoter  will  form  a  new  mining  company 
before  suflScient  work  has  been  done  on  the 
mining    property.    The   promoter  then   tries 
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to  issue  stock  to  the  public  because  cash  is 
needed  to  test  the  property. 

As  I  said  earlier,  only  a  few  cents  of 
every  dollar  invested  by  the  public  in  new 
mining  prospects  goes  to  actual  exploration. 
Even  the  most  apologetic,  free-enterprise 
adherent  cannot  call  this  lopsided  ratio 
satisfactory  or  efficient.  What  is  more,  this 
antiquated  method  of  financing  exploration 
is  dangerous.  In  Ontario,  most  exploration 
companies  get  started  in  tliis  manner  and 
often  find  that  the  subscribed  money  is  used 
up  before  a  strike  is  made,  or  worse  still, 
that  the  property  being  explored  is  not  worth 
developing  because  it  shows  only  a  marginal 
deposit. 

But  let  me  pursue  this  line  of  thought  for 
a  moment.  Suppose  the  exploration  company 
has  hit,  literally,  pay  dirt.  If  it  is  an  old, 
established  mining  company  with  large 
assets,  the  development  of  a  new  mine  is  no 
headache. 

In  1962,  Ontario  mining  companies  had 
stashed  away  $400  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  mines.  Because  of  the  risk 
involved  in  the  mining  industry  under  the 
present  setup,  banks  do  not  normally  go  in 
for  financing  mine  developments.  But  what 
about  a  new  company  that  has  not  got  a 
functioning  organization?  Where  can  it  get 
the  money  to  develop  the  strike? 

Again,  a  Crown  corporation  is  the  answer. 
It  would  then  buy  the  mineral  rights  from 
the  new  company  and  lease  the  mining  rights 
back  to  the  newcomer  in  the  field,  acting 
both  as  low-interest  banker  and  consultant. 

Obviously  enough,  the  Ontario  government 
should  exercise  strict  control  over  such  a 
Crown  corporation  for  the  exploration  of 
minerals.  The  government  should  impose 
time  limits  for  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  mines.  The  sale  of  mining  properties 
or  deposits  by  the  corporation  should  be  by 
tender  or  by  public  auction,  guaranteeing  a 
fair  chance  to  every  interested  party. 

I  have  described  the  main  reasons  why  the 
New  Democratic  Party  proposes  a  Crown 
corporation  for  the  exploration  of  minerals  in 
Ontario.  The  select  committee  on  mining,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  will  go  on  this  year, 
I  believe,  trying  to  assess  the  ills  from  which 
Ontario's  mining  industry  is  suffering. 

Many  of  northern  Ontario's  mining  com- 
munities are  dissatisfied.  Some  are  moribund, 
others  are  struggling  against  taxation  odds. 
They  have  not  grown  homogeneously  because 
their  reason  for  existence  is  a  mine.  As  the 
erratic  mining  market  fluctuates,  as  mines 
deteriorate  or  are  abandoned,  the  communi- 
ties that  depend  on  the  mines  suffer. 


If  these  mining  communities  were  banded 
together,  if  they  were  organized  in  district 
governments  rather  than  fending  for  them- 
selves, if,  in  fact,  a  sound  regional  economic 
development  programme  for  northern  Ontario 
were  instituted,  their  future  might  not  look 
so  bleak.  Such  a  reorganization  into  district 
governments  would  do  more  than  provide 
immediate  help  where  needed.  It  would 
stimulate  the  entire  mining  industry  and  the 
mining  communities  would  lose  their  stigma 
which  is  the  result  of  depression-based  atti- 
tudes adopted  by  the  mining  industry. 

We  know  that  the  industry  is  short  of 
manpower,  both  of  miners  and  of  scientists. 
If  the  industry  were  given  incentives,  if  it 
were  cleaned  up,  then  we  could  expect  young 
men  all  over  Ontario  to  take  a  second  look 
at  mining  and  think  twice  before  getting  a 
job  that  promises  more  economic  security 
than  mining  does  at  this  time. 

I  am  sure  I  have  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  using  so  many  ifs,  whens  and  buts. 
The  fact  that  I  have  to  do  so  points  out  the 
deficiencies  in  the  mining  industry  and  the 
way  it  is  set  up  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

At  this  time,  mining  in  Ontario  is  being 
shaken  up  by  the  investigation  of  the  Kelly 
commission.  The  industry  and  the  govern- 
ment have  been  jarred  out  of  apathy  and 
complacency  by  the  Windfall  scandal,  by  the 
radioactive  pollution  of  several  lakes  near 
Elliot  Lake,  by  the— we  hope— temporary  de- 
cline of  the  uranium  mining  industry  and  of 
the  gold  mining  industry. 

Through  the  select  committee  on  mining, 
individuals,  companies,  associations  and  com- 
munities in  northern  Ontario  have  voiced 
their  criticism.  They  have  presented  their 
suggestions  on  how  an  unstable  industry 
could  be  made  stable. 

We  believe  that  the  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Ontario  Crown  corporation  for 
the  exploration  of  minerals  is  pressing.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  most  practices  of  the 
Ontario  mining  industry  and  of  the  stock 
market  promotion  of  new  mines  have  to  be 
remedied.  But  these  are  measures  of  repair. 
What  we  suggest  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Crown  corporation  is  a  novel  way  perhaps 
of  getting  things  done. 

The  government  need  not  wait  for  the 
final  report  of  the  select  committee  on  min- 
ing. Surely  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  is 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  Crown 
corporation  which  we  see  as  a  happy 
marriage  between  private  enterprise  ideology 
and  government-sponsored  and  financed  in- 
centive.   The    offspring   of  such   a   marriage 
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will  be  the  expansion  of  the  mining  industry, 
tailored  to  export  markets. 

Our  province  has  a  vast  hinterland  full  to 
the  brim  with  mineral  deposits.  Having  these 
resources  puts  us  in  a  position  where  we 
can  explore  and  exploit  our  soil.  But  unless 
we  grasp  this  chance  and  explore  this  soil 
methodically  with  government  backing,  we 
are  being  shortsighted  to  the  point  of 
negligence. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  inform  us  of  the  details- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

On  vote  1201: 

Mr.  Sopha:  By  your  leave,  sir,  I  was  about 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  would  inform 
us  of  the  details  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  certain  concessions  were  granted 
to  various  companies  for  exploration  in  the 
James  Bay  watershed  at  some  time  between 
the  two  meetings  of  the  House. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Would  the  hon.  member  Hke  me  to  give  him 
all  of  them? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  These  are  three-year 
exploratory  licences  of  occupation  at  the 
James  Bay  lowlands. 

The  licence  area  13788:  An  area  of  58,650 
acres;  total  expenditure,  $100,000,  $25,000 
the  first  year— these  are  the  terms  under 
which  they  were  let,  you  understand— $35,000 
the  second  year,  $40,000  the  third  year; 
rent  $3,000  annually;  no  bond;  name  Algoma 
Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway  Company, 
c/o  of  N.  H.  Ursel,  Toronto. 

The  next  one  was  licence  13798:  Area  of 
64,000  acres;  annual  expenditure  $1  per  acre, 
$25,000  minimum;  rent  $1,000  annually;  bond 
$25,000;  the  name.  Fort  Reliance  Minerals 
Limited,  25  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 

The    next    one,    licence    13799:    Area    of 
64,000  acres;  annual  expenditure  $1  per  acre, 
$25,000  minimum;  rent  $1,000  annually;  bond 
$25,000;  name  Duncan  R.  Derry  Limited- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Duncan  R.— ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Derry,  D-e-r-r-y,  25 
King  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Licence  13758:  Area  64,000  acres;  annual 
expenditure  $1  per  acre,  $25,000  minimum; 
rent  $1,000  annually;  bond  $25,000;  name. 
Consolidated  Morrison  Exploration  Limited, 
Suite  1502,  80  Richmond  Street  West,  To- 
ronto. 


Licence  13759:  Area  64,000  acres;  annual 
expenditure  $1  per  acre,  $25,000  minimum; 
rent  $1,000  annually;  bond  $25,000;  name, 
Argore  Explorations  Limited,  Suite  1502,  80 
Richmond  Street,  Toronto. 

Licence  13760:  Area  64,000  acres;  annual 
expenditure  $1  per  acre,  $25,000  minimum; 
rent  $1,000  annually;  bond  $25,000;  name, 
Goldray  Mines  Limited,  Suite  202,  220  Bay 
Street,   Toronto. 

Licence  13761:  Area  64,000  acres;  annual 
expenditure  $1  per  acre,  $25,000  minimum; 
rent  $1,000  annually;  bond  $25,000;  name, 
Keevil  Mining  Corporation  Limited,  Suite 
1000,  11  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Licence  13788— is  the  hon.  member  able  to 
get  these  down? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes;  oh  yes,  fine,  thank  you! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Licence  13788:  Area 
58,650  acres;  total  expenditure  $100,000,  $25,- 
000  first  year,  $35,000  second  year,  $40,000 
third  year;  rent  $3,000  annually;  no  bond; 
name,  Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 
way Company,  85  Richmond  Street  West,  To- 
ronto. 

Licence  13798:  Area  64,000  acres;  annual 
expenditure  $1  per  acre,  $25,000  minimum; 
rent  $1,000  annually;  bond  $25,000;  the  name. 
Fort  Reliance  Minerals  Limited,  25  King 
Street  West,  Toronto. 

Licence  13799:  Area  of  64,000  acres; 
annual  expenditure  $1  per  acre,  $25,000  mini- 
mum; rent  $1,000  annually;  bond  $25,000; 
name,  Duncan  R.  Derry  Limited,  25  King 
Street  West,  Toronto. 

Licence  13758:  Area  64,000  acres;  annual 
expenditure  $1  per  acre,  $25,000  minimum; 
rent  $1,000  annually;  bond  $25,000;  name. 
Consolidated  Morrison  Exploration  Limited, 
Suite  1502,  80  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Licence  13759:  Area  64,000  acres;  annual 
ex-penditure  $1  per  acre,  $25,000  minimum; 
rent  $1,000  annually;  bond  $25,000;  name, 
Argore  Explorations  Limited,  Suite  1502,  80 
Richmond  Street,  Toronto. 

Licence  13760:  Area  64,000  acres;  annual 
expenditure  $1  per  acre,  $25,000  minimum; 
rent  $1,000  annually;  bond  $25,000;  name, 
Goldray  Mines  Limited,  Suite  202,  220  Bay 
Street,  Toronto. 

Licence  13761:  Area  64,000  acres;  annual 
expenditure  $1  per  acre,  $25,000  minimum; 
rent  $1,000  annually;  bond  $25,000;  name, 
Keevil  Mining  Group  Limited,  Suite  1000, 
11  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  that  mark  the  making  of 
a  precedent  within  the  province  of  letting  the 
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exclusive  right  to  export  the  minerals  in  this 
fashion  to  people  such  as  these? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  This  was  done  quite 
recently  and  the  reason  it  was  done  was  be- 
cause there  was  no  outcropping  in  the  area 
at  all.  It  was  all  marshy  water,  and  so  on. 
Any  signs  of  minerals  were  indications  by  the 
magnetometer  survey,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of 
money  to  do  it. 

The  thing  is  tied  up.  If  they  discover  any- 
thing of  value  then  their  acreage  is  cut  away 
down  and  the  money  that  they  pay  is  in- 
creased, and  so  on. 

This  is  an  area  that  we  want  explored. 
We  had  no  means  for  years  of  doing  it.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  men  on  foot,  the  pros- 
pector. He  goes  up  in  the  winter  time,  he 
puts  stakes  in  and  in  the  spring  when  the 
ice  is  all  gone  and  the  water  comes  the 
stakes  are  all  gone  and  we  cannot  keep  any 
track  of  whether  it  is  staked  or  not.  So  we 
thought  that  this  was  a  good  way  to  do  it. 
It  brought  money  in  to  the  department  and  it 
had  the  appearance  of  developing  an  area 
which  has  never  been  touched  or  developed 
before. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  this  does  represent  a 
precedent.  I  agree  in  general  outline  with  the 
desire  to  get  these  areas  explored.  I  am  less 
impressed  with  whether  there  was  an  outcrop 
of  precambrian  shield;  there  was  no  outcrop 
of  precambrian  in  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
discovery,  but  yet  they  ended  up  with  several 
scores  of  millions  of  tons  of  gold-bearing  ore. 

However,  the  price  for  these  concessions 
does  not  appear  to  be  out  of  line,  $25,000  is 
not  a  lot  of  money  to  be  required  to  spend 
in  respect  of  64,000  acres  which,  according 
to  my  calculations,  represents— I  am  not  very 
good  in  mathematics— that  would  be  about 
100  square  miles  of  territory. 

I  just  want  to  draw  a  comparison  with 
Quebec.  The  Department  of  Resources  in 
Quebec,  under  the  leadership  of  the  hon. 
Rene  Levesquc,  I  see  in  tlie  paper,  has 
granted  a  concession  for  prospecting  for 
minerals  in  northern  Quebec,  I  think  in 
Abitibi  county.  Mr.  Levesque  was  shrewd 
enough  to  keep  11  per  cent  of  the  action— 
if  I  may  use  a  litde  bit  of  jargon  from  the 
street. 

He  decided  that  if  people  were  going 
to  get  an  exclusive  right  to  look  for  minerals 
in  part  of  Quebec  then  the  people  of  Quebec 
would  participate  in  the  profits.  If  I  under- 
stand the  deal  correcdy,  Quebec  and  there- 
fore tlie  people  of  Quebec,  are  to  get  11  per 
cent  of  the  net  profit  accruing  from  the 
development   of  any  ore  bodies   within  that 


area  and  without  having  to  put  up  a  five-cent 
piece  toward  the   exploration. 

Now,  I  would  have  thought— in  fact  I  was 
rather  surprised— we  have  not  had  any  diflfi- 
culty  in  this  province  in  finding  the  major 
ore  bodies;  they  have  become  revealed  from 
time  to  time  and  exploited  pretty  progressively 
over  the  years.  In  regard  to  some,  a  market- 
had  to  be  created,  and  that  is  true  of  an  ore 
body  in  my  own  community  which  ore,  when 
found  in  1882,  was  not  of  an  economic  nature 
and  a  market  had  to  be  created  to  use  it. 
But  I  do  not  see  that  our  ore  should  be 
given  to  groups— and  I  must  say  that  other 
than  the  Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay 
Railway,  I  thought  they  had  enough  mining 
lands. 

We  have  discussed  them  at  great  length 
in  this  Legislature  and  they  have  too  much 
land.  I  would  like  to  see  us  take  some  back 
from  tliem  and  here  we  see  them  coming 
further  into  the  piece  and  getting  leases  on 
further  lands  to  explore  for  minerals.  That 
really  surprises  me,  because  they  made  a 
great  thing  before  the  mining  committee  that 
they  were  granting  hcences  to  people  to  look 
for  ores  in  the  lands  they  now  hold.  If  they 
are  not  willing  to  look  for  ores  in  the  lands 
they  now  hold,  what  are  they  doing  up  in 
the  James  Bay  watershed  with  a  lease  from 
this  department  to  look  for  ores  that  may  or 
may  not  be  found  under  the  great  clay  belt 
up  in  that  area? 

May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  that  the  govern- 
ment would  participate  in  the  profits  from  the 
development  of  any  ores? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Speaking  of  the 
Algoma  Central,  tiiey  surrendered  the  mineral 
rights  of  eight  and  a  half  townships.  The  pro- 
cedure has  been  finalized  in  the  following: 
The  mineral  rights  of  the  townships  of  Alder- 
son,  Mildred,  Gurney  and  the  west  part  of 
Glasgow. 

Is  the  hon.  member  familiar  with  these 
areas?  These  are  ones  they  had  before:  (a) 
Voluntary   surrender   dated    March   2,    1965; 

(b)  Withdrawal   order   dated   April   9,    1965; 

(c)  Notice  of  determination  dated  April  10, 
1965;  (d)  Order  dated  June  2,  1965,  throwing 
the  mineral  rights  open  for  staking  on  June 
29,  1965. 

The  mineral  rights  of  the  townships  of 
Martin  and  Templeton— these  have  all  been 
returned  to  us— voluntary  surrender  dated 
June  4;  notice  of  determination  dated  June 
29;  withdrawal  order  dated  June  29;  order 
dated  August  10,  throwing  the  mineral  rights 
open  for  staking  on  August  31,  1965. 
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The  remaining  townships,  Landry,  Way 
and  the  south  half  of  Franz,  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  finahzed.  The  searches  of  title  to  com- 
plete the  documents  are  so  involved  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  proceed  with  this 
matter  further  at  the  present  time.  That  is 
signed  by  our  supervisor  of  our  granted  lands 
section. 

The  documents  surrendering  the  south 
half  of  Franz  is  in  the  hands  of  the  railway 
solicitor.  Mr.  J.  Grant  is  examining  the  title 
of  Way  and  Landry  this  week.  Delay  on  tliese 
townships  is  due  to  involved  titles. 

That  is  the  story  on  that,  but  in  the  new 
ones  in  the  north— James  Bay— if  there  is  any- 
thing found,  they  get  10  per  cent  and  we 
keep  90  per  cent  of  the  area,  if  they  lease 
it,  and  then  all  results  of  what  they  find  come 
to  us.  That  is  the  deal.  We  thought  at  the 
time  that  it  was  very  fair,  and  we  were  also 
anxious  to  get  this  area  explored  and  magne- 
tometerized,  and  so  on,  so  we  would  know 
exactly  whether  there  was  anything  there 
or  not.   That  is  the  story. 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  you  say  you  keep  90  per 
cent— what  do  you  keep  90  per  cent  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Of  the  area;  they  get 
10  per  cent  and  we  keep  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  they  find  something,  they 
can  point  out  10  per  cent  of  the  area  they 
want? 

Hon.   Mr.   Wardrope:    Checkerboard. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  I  see— using  the  checker- 
board grids. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  see. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  to  enlarge  a  little  bit  upon  the 
Algoma  Central  situation.  I  understand  it  to 
be  an  attempt  to  discover  a  china  clay  deposit 
which  would  establish  an  industry  in  that 
area,  and  I  think  it  was  generally  pointed  at 
that  idea.  Perhaps  the  hon.   Minister  could— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
how  proud  I  was  to  be  associated  with  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Timiskaming 
(Mr.  Taylor)  who  made  such  a  thoughtful 
presentation  as  he  did  today.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  accused  of  flattering  him,  but  he  is  a  man 
of  success  in  the  business  world  and  this 
House  has  been  deprived  for  too  long  of  the 


very  useful  comments  based  on  his  own  ex- 
periences that  he  is  able  to  make,  as  demon- 
strated this  morning. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  thought  his  remarks  concern- 
ing the  grants, to  mining  municipalities  and 
the  general  use  of  the  mines'  profit  taxes  were 
very  apropos  and,  of  course,  one  is  faced, 
despite  the  entreaties  of  the  municipalities, 
with  sharing  more  gratefuly  in  those  grants. 
Yet  one  is  faced  with  the  stolid  and  steadfast 
reply  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  that  we  have  to  wait  for 
the  Smith  committee  to  report.  Now  that  is 
all  1  want  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.    Sopha:    Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  this  time,  if  the  Minister 
cares  to  reply  to  some  of  the  comments  made 
in  the  introductory  speeches,  I  think  he  should 
be  given  this  opportunity,  and  then  we  will 
deal  with  the  items  under  this  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  have  the  same  com- 
ment to  make  about  the  hon.  member  for 
Timiskaming.  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  a 
very  thoughtful  presentation,  and  he  may  be 
assured  that  The  Department  of  Mines  will 
give  the  items  their  very  sincere  thought  and 
attention.  1  have  some  personal  knowledge  of 
of  the  hon.  member.  The  Taylor  Hardware 
Company  has  been  a  renowned  organization  in 
the  north  for  years.  1  think  it  was  in  1925 
that  I  took  the  first  diamond  drills  into  Red 
Lake,  and  those  sleighs  were  loaded  with 
boxes  labelled  the  Taylor  Hardware  Com- 
pany. So  it  shows  the  House  how  long  his 
father,  his  grandfather  and  he  himself  have 
had  a  long  line  of  succession  in  that  very 
successful  organization  that  has  been  of 
tremendous  help  to  the  mining  industry,  not 
only  through  this  province,  but  through  the 
rest  of  Canada. 

So  I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury,  it  is  a  very  thoughtful  presentation 
and  there  is  no  man  more  able  to  give  it  than 
the  hon.  member  for  Timiskaming. 

The  other  thing  that  I  want  to  mention  is 
one  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  generally 
asked  about.  This  is  kaolin  and  china  clay 
mentioned  only  in  those  licences  that  will  go 
to  the  Algoma  Central  and  these  other  people. 
All  the  other  minerals  are  open  for  staking 
to  anybody  else.  But  if  you  are  advising  any 
of  your  friends,  it  is  a  very  diSicult  territory 
and  very  costly  to  work,  because  it  is  so 
heavily  overlain  with  overburden  and  water. 
But  that  is  what  the  licences  are  for,  kaolin 
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clay  and  china  clay.  Does  that  answer  your 
question? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  this  vote  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  speaking  about  the  development  by 
way  of  exploration  and  prospecting  of  mining 
prospects  within  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
their  proper  financing,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  our  party. 

My  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William  has  put  before  this  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  an  imaginative  proposal  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  mining  prospects  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  could  be  developed  in 
the  public  interest.  I  would  like  to  spend  a 
few  minutes  comparing  his  proposal,  imagina- 
tive as  it  is,  with  the  pattern  under  which 
so  much  of  the  speculative  mining  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario under  antiquated  financing  methods.  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  similarity 
between  what  I  have  to  relate  and  recent 
events,  is  purely  coincidental. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  just  say  a  word  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale?  That  comes  under  vote  1206,  and 
if  you  will  wait  till  that  time  we  will  go  very 
definitely  into  the  whole  thing  with  you  and 
discuss  it  at  that  time,  if  that  is  satisfactory  to 
you. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Just  so  that  I  will  be  per- 
fectly clear,  I  intended  to  outline  in  some 
detail,  a  typical  pattern  of  financing  in  respect 
to  the  mining  field,  and  I  would  assume  that 
the  hon.  Minister  means  I  may  do  so  under 
vote  1206? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
back  on  1201,  the  main  office,  I  wanted  to 
raise  and  carry  through  a  point  that  my  col- 
league, the  hon.  member  for  Fort  WilHam 
touched  on,  and  this  is  the  question  of  re- 
search. I  presume  that  the  main  office  esti- 
mate would  be  the  appropriate  place  for 
discussing  this.  If  it  is  not,  I  will  be  guided 
otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  colleague  drew  atten- 
tion to  something  which  I  think  this  House 
may  or  may  not  be  aware  of,  but  which  is 
rather  startling— that  a  study  was  made  by  a 
committee  for  scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel of  the  organization  of  economic  co- 
operation and  development,  more  familiarly 
known  as  OECD,  in  1964,  This  was  a  com- 
mittee that  came,  in  the  first  instance,  to  study 
education   aspects   related   to   the   mining  in- 


dustry. In  the  course  of  their  official  report, 
they  had  some  comments  with  regard  to 
research  in  the  mining  field  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  or,  more  broadly  speaking,  Canada, 
which  I  think  this  House  might  well  ponder. 
The  first  paragraph  of  what  I  am  going  to 
quote  from  this  report  was  referred  to  by  my 
colleague  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William 
in  the  course  of  his  introductory  statement, 
namely,  that: 

Canadian  prosperity  will,  in  the  long  run, 
depend  on  the  exploitation  of  a  judicious 
mixture  of  its  rich  reserves  of  natural 
resources  and  its  equally  rich,  but  almost 
wholly  untapped,  reserves  of  scientific 
ingenuity  and  technological  competence. 

Before  1  go  any  further,  let  me  say  that  this 
was  a  team  of  five  examiners  from  the  mining 
industry  of  the  US,  the  UK  and  France.  In 
other  words,  here  are  the  disinterested 
observations  of  experts  and  knowledgeable 
people  with  extensive  mining  experience 
in  the  field  from  three  other  countries.  They 
came  to  look  at  education  related  to  the 
mining  industry  in  this  country,  and  it  was  in 
tlie  course  of  their  report  that  they  made  the 
comments  that  we  have  this  almost  wholly 
untapped  reserves  of  scientific  ingenuity  and 
technological  competence.  Let  me  give  the 
rest  of  the  four  or  five  paragraphs  of  quote, 
and  then  I  have  some  comments  that  I  would 
like  to  make.  I  am  quoting: 

A  low  level  of  research  initiative  hampers 
the  development  of  a  unique  Canadian  prov- 
ince which  Canada  needs  if  it  is  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  international  markets 
as  something  other  than  a  mere  supplier 
of  raw  materials.  The  volume  of  research 
activity  in  Canada  is  relatively  low.  Cana- 
dian research  is  only  about  one-third  that 
of  the  UK  or  the  US.  Curiously  and  un- 
happily, the  sector  which  seems  to  be  least 
aware  of  the  need,  and  the  least  excited 
by  the  challenge  and  opportunity  of  re- 
search, is  industry  itself,  and  the  Canadian 
investors  who  might  profit  handsomely  from 
the  harnessing  of  modern  science  to 
Canada's  vast  reserves  of  natural  resources. 
Canada's  economic  life  has  been  dominated 
by  industries  which  depend  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources  rather  than 
on  the  exploitation  of  technical  competence 
and  ingenuity.  The  creation  of  distinctive 
Canadian  products  will  depend  on  Canadian 
researcli  and  developments.  The  appeal  of 
tax  concessions  for  research  expenditure  is 
ofi"set  by  the  fact  that  expenditures  for  the 
purchase  of  research  results  from  parent 
firms  or  others  are  tax  deductible 
as  a  normal  business  expense.  Govern- 
ment subsidies  are  a  very  dull  spur  on  the 
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thick  skins  of  conservative  managements. 
A  more  effective  stimulus  seems  to  be  the 
research  contract,  under  which  research 
becomes  a  commodity  for  the  firm  to  sell. 
To  be  effective,  Canadian  research  should 
be  directed  to  meeting  Canadian  needs  and 
to  exploiting  Canadian  resources  both 
natural  and  intellectual. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  gives  me  rather  au- 
thoritative confirmation  of  a  point  that  I  have 
attempted  to  make  a  number  of  times  in  this 
Legislature  on  debate  on  the  mining  industry, 
particularly  with  reference  to  uranium.  The 
hon.  Minister— I  say  this  happily;  all  of  us 
say  it  happily— points  to  the  fact  that  we  may, 
before  the  end  of  this  decade,  be  getting  out 
of  the  slump  into  which  the  uranium  industry 
fell.  But  the  tragedy  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  when  the  uranium  industry  came  into 
its  own  in  the  mid-1950s  and  got  contracts 
through  Crown  agencies  at  Ottawa,  chiefly  for 
delivery  to  the  United  States,  they  got  con- 
tracts, as  we  have  said  so  often  in  this  House, 
at  price  levels  which  gave  them  a  fair  return 
on  the  investment  of  their  capital,  adequate 
profits  on  an  annual  basis,  plus  a  com- 
plete capital  write-off  in  a  five  or  six-year 
period.  This  means  to  say  that  those  red- 
blooded,  hairy-chested  free  enterprisers  who 
went  in  to  develop  Elliot  Lake  and  put  in 
$325  million  were  working  on  a  pretty  sure 
thing,  because  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years, 
collectively  they  had  all  got  their  money 
back.  The  people  who  were  left  holding  the 
bag  were  the  little  fellows,  the  small  business 
men.  I  heard  somebody  behind  me  say  here 
is  one.  I  will  not  look  to  see  who  said  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  there  are  a  fair 
number  around  this  House. 

Mr.  S.  Farquliar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Not 
a  hairy-chested  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  hairy-chested,  he 
says.  Maybe  you  need  to  have  a  hairy  chest 
to  be  able  to  get  the  kind  of  deal  so  that 
you  do  not  lose  the  money. 

However,  let  me  pursue  this  and  not  get 
side-tracked.  The  other  people  who  lost, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  Canadian  people.  Or 
let  me  put  it  another  way— the  Canadian 
people  as  a  whole  who  put  money  into  the 
federal  government,  and  the  Ontario  people 
who  put  money  not  only  into  the  federal 
government,  but  the  provincial  government. 
These  are  the  people  who  lost  the  money. 
Unfortunately,  what  has  happened,  as  always 
happens  in  this  rather  lawless  free  enterprise 
system,  is  that  the  little  fellows  get  bought 
out;  they  have  no  alternative.  You  have  two 
giants  left  in  the  field  who  have  had  all  their 


original  capital  returned,  sitting  on  a  mag- 
nificent resource  which  was  our  resource 
until  we  leased  it  to  them.  Already,  sooner 
than  we  expected,  there  is  now  the  prospect 
that  this  industry  is  going  to  come  booming 
back. 

We  built  it.  Any  money  they  put  into  it 
they  got  back  in  five  years.  They  are  now 
sitting  on  the  resource  with  a  proprietory 
control,  and,  in  the  very  near  future,  face  the 
prospect  of  reaping  great  benefits.  They  will 
get  the  profit.  We  carried  the  risk— they  did 
not— the  little  fellows  and  the  people  of  this 
nation  and  this  province. 

Now  I  come  back  to  tie  in  with  my  com- 
ments on  research.  We  were  deploring  the 
decline  in  the  uranium  industry  and  antici- 
pating the  prospect  that  decHne  was  going  to 
continue  maybe  into  the  early  1970s.  Many 
times  in  this  House  we  have  asked  why  is  it 
not  an  obligation  on  an  industry  that  found 
itself  in  the  position  of  being  left  with 
almost  exclusively  civilian  markets,  which 
could  not  absorb  the  peak  production  that 
they  had  a  few  years  ago,  to  use  some  of  the 
millions  which  they  had  accumulated  into 
developing  their  own  markets.  Or,  alter- 
natively, if  the  government  does  not  feel  that 
you  need  to  leave  this  obligation  wholly  to 
the  private  enterprise  itself,  why  did  not  the 
government  to  a  greater  extent  sit  down  with 
them  jointly  in  mapping  out  a  research  pro- 
gramme? 

Let  me  throw  this  into  what  I  think  is  an 
accurate  perspective,  and  one  which  has  been 
used  in  the  House  before.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  uranium  in  the  past  few  years  is 
not  a  unique  development  in  mining;  it  is 
a  duplicate  of  what  happened  to  nickel  after 
World  War  1.  The  nickel  industry  was  a 
wartime  creation.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  the  wartime  needs  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, the  nickel  industry  was,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a  white  elephant.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  have  somebody 
go  back  and  look  in  and  get  the  details  in 
a  serious  research  project  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  was  put  by  nickel  into  research 
in  developing  the  civilian  markets,  with  the 
result  that  we  all  know  today.  You  can 
hardly  turn  around,  no  matter  where  you  are, 
but  you  will  find  some  product  in  the  civilian 
market  of  the  nickel  industry.  They  devel- 
oped it  themselves. 

What  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Minister  and  this  House  is  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  put  by  the 
uranium  industry  to  developing  the  civilian 
market  was  peanuts. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  for  example— and 
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I  would  be  curious  if  the  hon.  Minister  can 
reply  to  it— in  the  latest  report  on  this  area 
of  research,  which  I  understand  was  being 
looked  into  provincially  and  I  know  federally, 
too,  namely,  that  uranium  might  be  used  with 
iron  in  an  alloy  because  it  is  an  anticorrosive. 
The  amount  of  uranium  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  automobile  industry  alone— 
and  thereby  get  rid  of  that  problem  that 
bugs  tlie  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher)  when  salt  corrodes  his  car  until  it 
collapses  on  the  road,  as  he  is  driving  down 
from  Owen  Sound  each  week  to  get  to  the 
House— would  be  about  13,000  tons,  our 
peak  production  in,  I  think  it  was,  1960. 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  this 
development?  It  is  too  costly? 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  illustrations 
of  what  might  have  been  done  to  develop  the 
civilian  market.  But  the  uranium  industry 
did  not  do  it.  Here  we  have  a  study  by 
experts  in  the  United  States,  France  and 
Britain,  who  are  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  refusal  or  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
tlie  industry  on  the  whole  or  Canada  as  a 
nation— and  we  suffer  the  consequences  of 
that  failure— to  develop  the  scientific  aspects 
in  this  industry,  to  intensify  the  research,  so 
that  the  mining  industry  would  not  be  so 
much  a  simple  proposition  of  producing  raw 
material  and  exporting  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  keeping  with  our  role  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  throughout 
history,  but  rather  would  be  one  that  would 
really  develop  the  full  potential  of  not  only 
our  natural  resources  but  our  human 
resources. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  any 
comment  on  these  general  observations  with 
regard  to  more  intensive  research  and  more 
particularly,  what  has  happened,  if  anything, 
in  the  uranium  industry  to  assure  the  develop- 
ment of  civilian  markets  rather  than  hoping 
so  completely,  or  trusting  so  completely,  on 
the  whims  of  de  Gaulle  for  the  future  welfare 
of  that  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  a  very  knowl- 
edgeable submission  and  it  shows  that  the 
hon.  member  has  made  a  lot  of  study  of  it. 
All  the  companies  in  the  uranium  industry 
did  not  make  money.  Stanrock,  if  you  re- 
member, went  bankrupt. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  little  ones  that  lost 
got  bought  out  for  a  song. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  USA  provided 
the  risk  money  for  those  uranium  mines  and, 
as  you  know,  the  federal  government  controls 
the  uranium  markets. 


But  there  are  two  things  I  would  point  out. 
The  group  that  the  hon.  member  mentioned 
is  financed  partly— I  do  not  know  how  much— 
by  the  mines  at  Elliot  Lake.  I  think  they  are 
paying  part  of  the  research.  And  then,  of 
course,  at  the  present  time,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  will  know,  we  are  making  examina- 
tions at  Sheridan  Park— the  very  thing  the 
hon.  member  was  speaking  of,  which  is  so 
important  for  diflFerent  metals  in  the  car 
business  and  other  things. 

Research  on  that  has  been  gone  into  very 
extensively  by  International  Nickel,  Falcon- 
bridge,  Rio  Algom  and  Gonsolidated  Mining 
and  Smelting.  They  are  all  in  it  in  a  very 
big  way,  although  they  do  not  tell  us  what 
amount  of  money  they  put  into  it,  but  they 
are  all  in  that  field.  That  paper  the  hon. 
member  mentioned  is  by  a  very  significant 
group,  who  did  a  great  job.  I  have  seen 
some  of  their  submissions  and  that  is  a  good 
group  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
we  are  confusing  things.  This  comment  was 
part  of  a  report  of  a  five-man  team  that  was 
sent  in  from  the  OECD  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  joint 
research— I  know  it  was  announced  in  the 
House  in  earlier  years  during  consideration 
of  the  estimates— that  has  been  going  on  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  In  fact,  this  really 
has  nothing  to  do  with  research  itself;  this 
was  to  study  our  research  practices  and  our 
educational  practices  in  regard  to  mining  in 
this  country  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  their 
report  on  what  we  do  in  this  connection  here 
that  they  made  these  observations  as  to  the 
ratlier  pitiful  amount  of  research  that  is  going 
on  and  our  failure  to  develop  our  technolo- 
gical potential  as  well  as  our  natural  resources. 
So  that  nobody  may  be  confused,  I  do  not 
think  this  has  any  relation  to  what  the  hon. 
Minister  was  talking  about,  namely,  the 
rather  joint  effort  in  industry,  and  to  some 
extent  with  the  government,  through  the 
Sheridan  Park  development. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  say  I  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  hon.  Minister  with  his 
euphemistic  summary  of  the  developments  in 
the  mining  industry  over  the  past  year,  and 
noted  the  contrast  with  the  atmosphere  of 
gloom  that  he  had  last  year  about  it.  His 
report,  of  course,  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  select  committee  of  this 
House  to  look  into  the  problems  of  the 
mining  industry. 

He  quoted  my  comment  about  the  mining 
industry  being  sick  and  I  do  not  retreat  one 
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inch,  nay,  not  even  a  millimetre,  from  that 
position,  and  I  take  the  position  now  that  the 
disclosures  of  the  Windfall  Royal  commission 
have  indicated  to  me  that  the  mining  industry 
is  sicker  than  I  thought  it  was. 

I  sometimes  validly  hold  the  point  of  view 
that  I  think  it  is  questionable  whether  we 
should  have  a  Department  of  Mines  at  all 
in  this  province,  whether  the  expense  is 
justified.  After  all,  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry,  that  is  to  say,  the  supply 
of  its  financial  resources,  resides  in  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General.  Tjie 
hon.  Attorney  General  has  far  more  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  mining  industry 
than  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  has,  for  it 
is  within  his  department  that  the  regulation 
of  the  supply  of  funds  into  the  industry  finds 
whatever  proscription  or  limitation  or  regula- 
tion that  government  is  pleased  from  time  to 
time  to  apply  to  it. 

Then  again,  The  Department  of  Mines,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  does  not  advise  anybody 
on  mining  methods;  indeed,  if  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  wants  to  know  anything  about 
mining,  it  goes  and  asks  the  leaders  in  the 
field  how  to  mine.  Inco  and  Falconbridge 
are  world  leaders  in  the  development  of 
mining  techniques,  and  they  could  tell  any- 
body in  the  world  how  to  attack  an  ore  body. 
They  would  not  go  to  The  Department  of 
Mines  and  ask  for  advice,  the  process  is  the 
reverse.  Inco  and  Falconbridge  would  give 
The  Department  of  Mines  advice  on  how 
they  mine  if  the  department  wanted  to  seek 
it.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  provocative,  I  am 
just  stating  the  facts. 

The  Department  of  Mines  has  something 
to  do  with  mine  safety  and  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  carries  out  that  aspect  of  the  responsibil- 
ities very  eflBciently.  It  never  seems  to  be 
able  to  please  various  unions  operating  in 
the  field,  but  then  again,  on  balance,  probably 
their  safety  precautions  are  executed  in  the 
public  interest  and  with  all  possible  despatch 
and  care.  The  department,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
could  as  easily  be  a  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  and  we 
could  save  all  the  overhead  that  is  connected 
with  setting  up  an  administrative  group— 
you  must  not  use  the  term  bureaucracy  any 
more;  somebody  resented  it  the  other  day— 
setting  up  administrative  machinery  that  sur- 
rounds a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

However,  I  am  not  argumentative,  I  do 
not  want  to  dwell  upon  that.  I  just  wanted 
to  reflect  that  from  my  personal  point  of  view 
and  my  experience  and  from  the  fact  of  having 
lived  my  life  in  the  mining  community,  save 
for  that  part  of  it  that  was  spent  in  other 


parts  of  the  world,  I  do  not  exactly  view 
the  mining  industry  with  rose-coloured  glasses. 
Quite  apart  from  the  production  of  the 
metals  and  the  tremendous  wealth  that  the 
mining  industry  has  produced  for  our  people, 
and  indeed  for  the  American  people,  it  has 
in  some  respects  a  very  sordid  history. 

The  history  of  the  mining  industry  in  at 
least  two  respects  is  a  quite  sordid  thing. 
One  of  them  is  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
years  of  the  half  century  that  mining  has  been 
an  important  activity,  there  has  been  on  the 
part  of  the  entrepreneurs— those  red-blooded, 
hairy-chested,  free  enterprisers,  who  were 
neither  free  nor  enterprising  but  who  have 
come  in  to  exploit  our  mineral  wealth— an 
utter  ruthlessness  toward  the  people  they  em- 
ployed to  do  it. 

At  first  it  was  the  silicosis,  which  was  the 
bane  of  the  hardrock  miner  for  perhaps  30 
or  40  years.  Many  of  the  miners  who  worked 
in  the  precious  metal  mines  finally  wound 
up  in  sanatoria  or  else  spent  the  last  days  at 
home  suffering  from  the  dread  disease  and  for 
a  long  time  not  much  was  done  by  way  of 
correction  of  that  evil. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  ruthlessness  was  the 
utter  disregard  for  what  happened  to  the 
miner  when  his  energy  was  spent,  when 
he  no  longer  could  go  underground  and  take 
hold  of  the  drill  and  carry  on  his  day's  work 
to  produce  the  wealth  that  abounded  so  much 
in  the  ground.  Really,  you  should  bear  in 
mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  only  two  companies 
in  the  mining  industry,  to  this  day— the  hon. 
Minister  says  there  are  88  mines  producing 
in  Ontario— but  only  two  to  this  day,  provide 
a  pension  for  their  workers,  Inco  and  Falcon- 
bridge. 

None  of  the  mines  in  the  constituency 
of  my  hon.  friend  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  provide  one.  Hollinger  Mine  will 
close  down  this  year  and  they  will  throw 
those  workers  out  on  the  scrap  heap  without 
any  pension  for  their  retiring  years. 

So  it  is  in  Kirkland  Lake.  To  correct  that 
evil,  the  people  of  this  country  had  to  come 
in  with  the  national  pension  plan.  It  is  almost 
the  operation  of  the  dialectic.  Anything  that 
contains  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay  is 
corrected  by  other  measures.  The  national 
pension  plan  is  a  means  of  remedying  that 
evil.  And  yet,  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  rela- 
tives of  W.  H.  Wright- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  other  companies  the  hon. 
member  may  have  omitted,  but  I  would  like 
him  to  add  Algoma  Steel  Corporation  to  those 
that  provide  pensions,  and  they  are  provided 
entiitely  by  the  company,     i;  i^i-   .  :' .  ;:  ^;  u 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes,  but  it  is  not  really  a 
mining  venture. 

Hon,  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  a  very  large  mining 
company. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  it  is  not  really  a  mining 
company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  has  a  very  large  min- 
ing development  at  Wavva,  which  maintains  a 
city  of  4,500  people  and  quite  a  few  in  the 
surrounding  area;  a  very  large  and  most  up- 
to-date  and  modern  mining  company. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Listen  till  I  tell  you  something. 
You  took  the  opportunity  to  interrupt.  That 
is  a  steel  company  and  that  is  a  reflection  of 
their  policies  with  regard  to  dealing  with  the 
steel  unions.  They  are  not  basically  a  mining 
company  at  all,  in  the  sense  the  Hollinger 
Gold  Mines  and  Lakeshore  Gold  Mines, 
Wright  Hargreaves  and  Teck  Hughes  are. 
Their  history  is  not  the  same.  Their  attitude 
toward  labour  is  not  the  same.  The  steel 
companies  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
labour  unions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
always  take  the  opportunity  to  interrupt  when 
a  statement  is  made  that  is  not  entirely 
factual.  I  do  not  think  my  hon.  friend  said  it 
with  any  intention  of  leaving  out  information, 
but  this  is  a  large  mining  company,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  refining  and  smelting  of  steel  and 
ore,  and  I  did  not  want  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Now  it  is  corrected. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  repeat  again,  it  is  not  a 
mining  company  at  all,  in  the  sense  I  am 
speaking  of  mining  companies.  It  is  a  steel 
fabricating  company. 

However,  what  is  the  other  side  of  the 
picture?  The  other  side  of  the  picture,  I  am 
told  by  some  of  the  living  relatives  of  W.  H. 
Wright,  is  that  when  W.  H.  Wright  went 
to  his  great  reward  he  left  an  estate  of  $47 
million.  I  would  be  willing  to  sit  up  all  night 
for  some  Tory  to  explain  to  me,  to  show  me, 
where  the  moral  right  inheres  in  any  one  in- 
dividual to  come  into  our  north  country  and 
point  to  a  section  of  the  terrain  and  say  the 
mineral  wealth  that  is  in  here,  put  there  by 
providence,  belongs  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  within  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  was  what  W.  H.  Wright 
was  saying,  and  he  left  his  life  leaving 
$47  million  which  he  ripped  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  great  golden  mile  of  Teck 
township.  And  yet,  as  I  say,  the  general- 
notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  the  hon. 


Attorney  General— the  general  picture  of  the 
mining  industry  is  that  there  are  no  pensions 
provided  to  people  who  spend  their  lives 
moiling  in  the  ground  to  produce  this  wealth. 

Another  side  of  the  picture.  I  do  not  know, 
other  than  in  connection  with  Inco  and 
Falconbridge,  I  do  not  know  of  any  indivi- 
dual or  any  corporate  body  that  ever 
exploited  our  mineral  resources,  that  ever 
left  any  testimony  to  its  passing  that  way  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  operated. 
Inco  and  Falconbridge,  of  course,  support 
many  public  ventures,  including  large  con- 
tributions to  the  university  at  Sudbury. 

But  Harry  Oakes  went  into  Teck  township 
and  made  untold  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Then  he  took  off  and  ended  up  in  the 
Bahamas,  I  think  it  was,  or  Barbadoes,  where 
he  came  to  his  untimely  and  unseeming 
end.  Strangely  enough,  the  only  community 
Harry  Oakes  ever  benefited  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  Niagara  Falls. 

Niagara  Falls  had  no  connection  whatso- 
ever with  the  mining  industry,  but  if  you 
walk  the  streets  of  Kirkland  Lake  you  will 
search  in  vain  to  see  some  monument  to  the 
fact  that  Harry  Oakes  passed  that  way; 
Harry  Oakes,  whom  the  secretary  of  the 
YMCA  in  Cobalt  told  me  a  number  of  years 
ago,  around  1912  had  to  borrow  $2  from  him 
to  buy  himself  something  to  eat.  He  was  a 
prospector,  with  the  seat  of  his  trousers  not 
quite  intact.  Later  he  became  rich  as 
Croesus  from  exploiting  the  mineral  wealth 
which  belonged  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Now  that  is  part  of  the  otlier  side  of  the 
picture  of  this  euphoristic  canvass  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  stretches  out  before 
us. 

The  third  aspect,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
dwell  on  it.  I  never  intended  to  mention  the 
Windfall  probe,  but  I  am  content  to  wait  to 
see  what  Mr.  Justice  Kelly  has  to  say  to  it. 
But  in  the  meantime,  I  can  read  the  testi- 
mony that  is  coming  out.  I  know  that  down 
on  Bay  Street  they  are  frightened  stiff,  the 
family  compact,  the  establishment,  are  scared 
skinny  about  what  is  going  to  emanate  from 
this. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  sessions, 
and  pending  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Justice 
Kelly's  report,  I  am  going  to  go  back  the 
six  years  I  have  been  in  this  House  to  collate, 
assemble  all  those  things  that  I  said  about 
government  control  of  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  and  the  necessity  for  it,  and  the 
control  of  the  primary  distribution.  I  will 
just  compare  those  remarks  with  what  Mr. 
Justice  Kelly  has  to  say,  and  the  Kimber 
commission,    because    many    of    them     are 
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referring  to  a  number  of  years.  It  is  refresh- 
ing not  to  have  to  wait  for  a  decade  or  20 
years  to  see  the  rightness  of  what  you  say 
come  true  and  to  see  somebody  else  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  and  make  the  same 
observation. 

What  is  sick  about  the  mining  industry, 
of  course,  on  the  financial  side,  are  two 
things. 

There  are  the  machinations  of  the  people 
on  Bay  Street.  They  do  not  need  to  be 
elaborated  at  this  time  any  more  than  to  refer 
to  them  as  machinations— people  who  would 
rather  mine  the  public  than  mine  the  ground 
and  they  have  been  doing  it  for  years. 

And  the  other  thing,  more  honest  but  one 
cannot  say  that  it  is  any  less  enervating,  and 
that  is  the  reluctance  of  the  large  financial 
institutions  to  invest  in  the  future  of  our 
country.  The  banks,  the  insurance  companies, 
the  trust  companies,  they  will  not  put  a 
nickel  into  equity  stocks,  if  they  can  avoid  it, 
to  invest  in  the  future  of  our  country;  they 
will  not  take  the  risk.  Those  people  do  not 
buy  stocks  in  mining  companies  except  to  a 
very  minimal  degree. 

That  has  been  the  history  of  economic 
growth,  or  I  should  say  economic  retardation 
in  this  country.  This  country  has  been 
retarded  because  the  large  blocks  of  capital 
in  the  hands  of  the  classical  financial  insti- 
tutions are  invested  in  debt  securities  and  not 
in  equity  securities. 

I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago  my 
friend  the  former  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  made  quite  a  speech  about 
that  in  this  Legislature.  That  is  to  say,  the 
large  stores  of  capital  go  to  putting  a 
mortgage  on  everybody's  house.  The  banks, 
the  trust  companies  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies want  to  have  a  mortgage  on  every- 
body's house  in  this  country,  but  they  do 
not  want  to  invest  in  risk  securities  which 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  this 
country. 

Bear  in  mind— a  good  example  that  I  never 
forget— that  when  they  had  to  build  that  leg 
of  the  trans-Canada  pipeline  across  the 
northern  reaches  of  the  precambrian  shield, 
Trans-Canada  Pipelines  did  not  borrow  the 
money  from  the  banks  or  the  insurance 
companies,  they  had  to  go  to  the  public 
Treasury  at  Ottawa  to  get  it.  We,  the  people 
had  to  put  it  up  in  the  same  way  that  we 
had  to  build  the  CPR;  we  the  people  had  to 
put  the  money  up,  $80  million,  and  the  gov- 
ernment fell  as  a  result  of  getting  involved 
in  it. 

When  the  mining  committee  met,  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  I  think  it  was,  one  of  the  Trans- 


Canada  Pipelines  persons  came  before  us  with 
a  brief  and  talked  about  the  future  of  mining 
in  the  north  country,  and  talked  about  how 
Trans-Canada  Pipelines  was  ready  to  lend 
an  arm  and  to  give  every  support  to  it.  He 
read  this  long  brief;  it  sounded  as  though 
it  had  been  prepared  by  a  very  expensive 
public  relations  expert— somebody  of  the 
quality  of  Don  Fairbairn.  So  when  he  finished 
I  said  to  him,  "You  know  you  should  never 
come  before  a  government  body  without 
acknowledging  your  debt  to  the  people  of 
Canada  and  the  money  the  public  loaned 
you  to  build  your  pipeline  in  the  northern 
parts  of  northern  Ontario." 

But  that  has  been  the  history  of  our 
economic  development.  The  economic  growth 
of  this  country— with  a  scant  19  million  people 
in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  20th  century 
is  a  history  of  economic  retardation  forced 
upon  it  by  the  unwillingness  of  large  owners 
of  capital  to  invest  in  its  future.  When  they 
do  invest,  they  want  a  tremendous  return; 
they  want  to  become  as  rich  as  Croesus. 

We  went  through  Elliot  Lake.  My  hon. 
friend  from  York  South  talked  about  the 
Jack  of  risk  of  the  uranium  companies.  In- 
deed, we  heard  many  briefs  and  many  beefs 
from  people  in  Elliot  Lake  about  the  economic 
depression  in  that  area.  I  made  a  comment 
in  the  presence  of  some  of  these  big  wheels 
from  Dennison  and  Rio  Algom.  They  said 
that  there  was  one  group  that  did  not  suffer 
in  the  Elliot  Lake  process,  and  that  was  the 
mining  companies.  They  went  away  well- 
heeled.  Consolidated  Dennison  ended  up  with 
a  cement  company.  They  have  their  mines 
and  a  bread  company  as  a  result  of  the  profits 
they  made. 

That  stock  was  selling  for  30  cents  on  the 
exchange.  Just  a  short  while  before  the  dis- 
covery of  uranium  at  Elliot  Lake  you  could 
buy  all  the  Dennison  you  wanted  for  under 
half  a  buck.  Now,  it  is  one  of  the  giants  in 
the  Canadian  mining  industry  because  its 
profits  were  guaranteed  by  the  people  of 
Canada,  and  the  government  of  Ontario.  I 
do  not  rue  the  fact  that  they  have  a  bread 
company  and  a  cement  company— I  just  hope 
that  they  do  not  mix  the  bread  with  the 
cement. 

I  made  some  comments  at  an  earlier  time 
about  how  much  I  regretted  the  fact  that 
tlie  mining  companies,  with  lots  of  money  in 
the  treasury,  seemed  to  go  out  of  the  mining 
industry;  how  they  seemed  to  shy  away  from 
it.  I  cited  examples— Gunnar  and  the  other 
giants  who  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of 
uranium.  Gunnar  went  into  the  constnictidh 
business'.    ■       '  '"'  ■'''       "'     •  ■  >■    ■' 
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Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Unfortunately! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Unfortunately,  my  hon.  friend 
from  Bruce,  and  I  suppose  there  is  a  lot 
of  support  for  that  proposition,  because  the 
stock  dropped  from  $10  to  $5.  But  I  wanted 
to  mention  the  Toronto  stock  exchange,  the 
headquarters  of  the  family  compact.  For  15 
years  I  have  been  studying  their  operations, 
and  we  are  almost  at  the  day  of  vindication 
of  our  criticisms.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Justice  Kelly 
reports— I  do  not  want  to  suggest  what  he 
should  put  in  it— but  there  are  very  likely 
some  suggestions  for  control  that  he  will  put 
in  there. 

However,  that  is  my  view  of  the  mining 
industry  and  I  had  better  put  it  in  context, 
too,  just  so  I  will  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
put  it  in  the  context  of  a  man  who  is  the 
son  of  a  miner— my  father  worked  in  the 
mines  at  Cobalt  for  21  years;  he  worked  in 
the  old  Buffalo  mine  21  years  before  I  was 
born  and  worked  a  good  long  time  afterwards. 
He  went  back  to  work  in  the  mines  at  the 
age  of  70;  he  came  out  of  retirement  during 
the  war  and  went  back  to  work,  looking  after 
the  blast  furnace  at  the  Nipissing  mine  in 
1941,  I  believe  it  was.  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  have  some  ownership  of  some  of  those 
ores  in  a  sort  of  an  indirect  way;  that  they 
do  not  all  belong  in  Bay  Street;  they  do  not 
all  belong  to  individuals  who  come  along  and 
want  to  get  as  rich  as  Croesus,  like  W.  H. 
Wright. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  was  founded 
in  1844— it  is  in  its  122nd  year— and  until 
1937  it  was  a  Grit  newspaper.  It  was  founded 
by  George  Brown  as  an  organ  of  reform.  In 
1937,  W.  H.  Wright  and  part  of  the  $47 
million  I  spoke  of  came  along  and  bought  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  put  George  McCullagh  in 
charge,  and  George  McCullagh  supported  the 
Grit  Party  for  a  while— I  think  until  about 
1941  or  1942.  My  hon.  friend  from  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver)  gets  the  message  and  he  nods— 
and  eschewed  the  Liberal  Party.  So  you  see 
the  interrelationship  of  the  mining  industry 
to  practical  politics.  As  a  result  of  the  wealth 
createtl  in  northern  Ontario  the  Liberal  Party 
lost  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  Under  what  estimate  is  it  appropriate 
to  discuss  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  mining  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:   The  one  we  are  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  one  point  I  would 
hkc  to  rais;',  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave 
it,  then. 

In    the    brief    that    was    presented    by    the 


association  of  mining  municipalities  of  north- 
ern Ontario  to  the  select  committee,  they  had 
this  comment,  and  I  quote  it: 

None  of  the  other  member  municipalities— 

that   is,    other   than    the    government-created 

Elliot  Lake: 

—of  this  organization  have  anything  ap- 
proaching comparable  housing  or  services. 
Many  residents  of  some  of  the  member 
municipalities  lack  adequate  water  and 
sewage  services.  Most  of  the  municipalities 
are  trying  to  supply  these  basic  needs  and 
improve  housing  standards,  but  are  pre- 
vented by  insufficient  revenue  from  indus- 
trial assessment  and  by  the  increasing  cost 
of  other  municipal  services,  particularly  to 
persons. 

Now,  without  going  into  the  full  range  of 
problems  faced  by  mining  municipalities,  I 
want  to  focus  attention  for  a  moment  on  one, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  raise  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister whether  or  not  this  is  not  an  area 
through  our  Ontario  housing  corporation- 
through  your  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development— in  which  some 
further  government  action  could  not  be  taken. 
I  was  very  interested  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
hear  an  announcement  from  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  that  he  is  tackling 
this  area  of  poor  housing  in  rural  parts  of  the 
province— these  pockets  of  poverty,  if  you 
will— by  a  housing  programme  which  is 
directed     specifically  at  this  problem. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  would  ^gree  that 
if  you  go  into  mining  towns  one  of  the  most 
shocking  things  is  the  quality  of  housing. 
This  is  not  true  perhaps  of  some  of  the  new 
ones,  though  some  of  the  bunkhouses,  I  thiiJc, 
leave  something  to  be  desired.  Indeed,  I 
wonder  whether  there  should  not  be  minimum 
standards  that  would  have  to  be  met,  and  those 
minimum  standards  conceivably  should  be  set 
down  by  the  provincial  government.  But  on  the 
housing  itself,  would  it  not  be  a  fair  proposi- 
tion for  this  government,  through  the  housing 
corporation,  to  intervene  with  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing,  and  produce  some 
arrangements  which  woidd  make  it  possible 
for  houses  to  be  built  for  low  enough  rental, 
perhaps  for  purchase,  and  that  any  deficiency 
below  an  economic  financing  figure  could  be 
met  by  the  industry  involved?  After  all, 
these  industries  are  not  paying  the  full  level 
of  municipal  taxes  in  many  respects.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  that  the 
industry  should  meet  any  deficiency  that 
might  accrue  in  developing  this  kind  of  a 
housing  programme. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister,  either 
tiirough    his    department    or   in    conjuncticMa 
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with  his  colleague,  has  given  any  consider- 
ation to  meeting  the  housing  problem  in 
mining  commimities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes,  I  would  say  that 
we  have.  The  standards  that  apply  to  public 
housing  in  these  new  mines— the  standards  for 
bunkhouses— are  set  by  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Health  now,  and  we  are  working 
out  a  project  whereby  the  mining  companies, 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  and  so  on, 
whoever  wants  to  do  it,  can  finance  those 
homes  and  the  companies  will  look  after 
the  payments  for  the  people  who  occupy 
them.  There  is  a  move  on  foot  that  all  these 
new  areas  where  new  mines  are  springing 
up  have  bettered  their  housing  situation; 
they  try  to  make  them  more  permanent. 
We  have  been  faced  in  the  past  by  mines 
bottoming  out,  and  then  we  are  left  with 
a  community  with  poor  buildings  and  all 
these  things  are  a  tremendous  cost— in  the 
final  analysis— to  the  government  who  has  to 
step  in  and  take  over.  So  we  are  trying  to 
see  that  the  mining  companies  and  the  others 
interested  come  along  at  the  inception  of  a 
new  community,  and  make  it  a  worthwhile 
place  to  live  after  the  mines  are  bottomed 
out. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just 
follow  up  on  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  NDP?  I  realize  I  am  swinging,  in  one 
sense,  to  another  area,  but  I  know  it  is  an 
area  in  which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  is 
very  interested,  and  that  is  with  Indians  who 
are  working  in  mines.  So  that  I  can  get  it 
into  context  that  I  can  talk  about  it  here, 
I  notice  in  Manitoba  that  there  is  legislation 
between  the  Manitoba  government  and  the 
federal  government  to  do  exactly  what  my 
hon.  friend  has  suggested,  and  that  is  to 
improve  the  housing  conditions  of  Indians 
through  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing.  Has 
the  hon.  Minister  contemplated  this  for  areas 
near  a  mining  area,  for  example,  at  Red  Lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  They  do  work  but 
it  is  not  under  our  department. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  I  think  perhaps  I  can 
speak  on  that,  sir.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  spoke  on  some  estimates  a 
few  weeks  ago  about  the  programme  we  had 
with  a  Cabinet  committee  working  on  the 
Indian  problem  and  the  small  mining  com- 
munities were  involved  in  that.  We  have 
had  discussions  with  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  with  reference  to  building,  not  the 
portable  housing  that  is  usually  referred  to, 


but  portable  housing  that  would  be  almost 
permanent  although  it  could  be  moved  on 
somewhere  else  if  the  Indians  were  moved 
or  the  mining  camp  was  moved. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  in  northern 
Ontario.  If  it  is  going  to  be  a  permanent 
town  or  village  then  these  facilities  can  be 
put  in  on  a  permanent  basis.  If  it  is  going 
to  be  one  which  may  have  to  move  off  to 
some  other  location  in  a  year  or  two,  we 
are  looking  at  the  possibility  of  building  good 
accommodation,  that  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  will  assist  in  financing,  which  can 
be  moved  to  other  communities.  This  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  programme  between  the 
federal  government  and  this  government  with 
reference  to  the  Indian  programme  that  will 
include  these  mining  communities  the  hon. 
member  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  realize  that  there  must 
be  a  close  association  between  the  two  de- 
partments. We  read  some  pretty  shocking 
statistics  about  Indians  at  Red  Lake.  Just  last 
year  we  again  read  about  housing  and  their 
lack  of  opportunity  to  get  employment. 

I  have  really  two  questions;  my  first  is 
about  the  housing  programme.  Have  there 
been  studies  to  learn  the  need  for  housing 
in  this  area?  I  would  like  to  get  the  hon. 
Minister's  opinion  about  the  Manitoba  legis- 
lation, where  they  have  moved  even  to  the 
extent  of  calling  Indian  reserves,  and  I  want 
to  emphasize  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Indians,  to  call  this  a  municipality.  They  are 
trying  to  disintegrate  the  traditional  reserves 
in  order  that  CMHC  could  then  be  used  for 
loans  for  the  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  shocking  figures  and  write- 
ups  you  have  had  of  the  deprivation  and  poor 
conditions  under  which  Indians  have  been 
living  in  the  outskirts  of  certain  mining  areas, 
how  extensive  is  this?  What  kind  of  studies 
have  you  done  on  this;  and  have  you  looked 
at  the  Manitoba  legislation? 

Then  while  I  am  on  this  subject,  sir,  I 
move  to  another  question  to  the  hon.  Minister. 
Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
Indians  who  are  working  in  mines,  what  kind 
of  training  is  available  to  encourage  them  into 
this  particular  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  have  no  exact 
figures,  but  I  would  like  to  just  digress  for  a 
moment  on  your  idea. 

I  have  two  communities  in  my  riding.  One 
at  Lansdowne  House,  it  is  run  by  Father 
Ouimet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
places  in  the  north  and  the  Indians  are  clean. 
They  have  a  beautiful  recreation  hall  there, 
a  saw-mill.  They  have  all  these  things  and  it 
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really  all  stems  from  the  efforts  of  that  one 
man— Father  Ouimet. 

The  other  one  I  have— and  I  will  not 
mention  it— is  really  very  difficult  to  handle. 
There  is  nobody  there  who  has  really  taken 
the  lead— you  know  the  Indians  are  great 
followers  and  somebody  —  it  might  be  an 
Indian  wlio  is  big  enough  to  take  the  lead, 
or  a  white  man  who  is  big  enough  to  take  the 
lead— can  make  a  tremendous  change  in  the 
Indians. 

They  need  to  be  taught  and  they  will  go 
along  with  it.  I  have  found  that  in  my  own 
riding.  As  far  as  the  mines  are  concerned,  I 
think  that  most  of  them  have  some  Indian 
labour  and  those  who  are  there  are  good 
workers,  they  do  a  good  job.  As  soon  as  they 
get  a  job  that  is  well  paid  and  steady,  then 
their  home  environment  and  everything  else 
changes.  But  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
what  Manitoba  is  doing  and  I  did  not  know 
they  had  a  specified  policy.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  any  specified  policy  unless  you 
know  of  one  yourself,  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  is  more  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  housing  that  they  have  made  an 
agreement  and  perhaps  I  could  just  refer  that 
to  the  hon.  Minister  for  his  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  might  say— excuse  me, 
sir— I  might  say  that  in  this  study  we  are 
making  of  the  housing  accommodation  in 
northern  Ontario,  particularly  with  reference 
to  Indians,  I  think,  as  you  appreciate,  it  has 
been  a  jurisdiction  under  which  the  federal 
government  have  operated  for  many  years, 
particularly  on  the  reservations.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  reservation  problems  as  well 
as  Indians  off  reservations.  The  reason  for  this 
committee  being  formed  is  primarily  to  im- 
prove the  opportunities  for  teaching  them  a 
trade,  a  permanent  trade,  and  also  for  educa- 
tional facilities  and  welfare  facilities.  But 
most  of  all,  as  the  hon.  member  has  already 
pointed  out,  they  need  good  housing;  and 
good  housing  means  sewer  and  water  facilities 
and  all  the  tilings  that  go  with  a  good  housing 
programme. 

We  expect  to  have,  when  this  committee 
has  finished  its  work  in  the  very  near  future, 
an  area  we  will  take  and  use  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  housing 
such  as  we  are  talking  about  here. 

The  lion,  member  mentioned  Red  Lake. 
When  I  came  into  this  office  the  former 
Minister  had  completed  a  housing  develop- 
ment up  at  I^ed  Lake.  I  think  some  pictures 
appeared  in  the  Ontario  housing  magazine 
when  I  had  it  in  the  House  here  last  year, 
indicating    what    it    was    before    and    what 


happened  when  tlie  housing  authorities  moved 
in  and  buUt  houses  for  the  people  in  that 
area.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  anywhere 
in  Canada  where  they  have  an  Indian  prob- 
lem, we  are  putting  together  the  knowledge 
we  have  in  all  provinces.  I  hope  that  through 
this  committee  we  will  have  furtlier  studies 
on  our  own  Indian  problem. 

From  what  I  know  about  Manitoba,  they 
have  perhaps  a  more  difficult  problem  than 
we  have  here  because  I  think  they  have  more 
Indians.  I  would  not  be  sure  of  that,  but 
there  is  quite  a  bit  more  controversy  about 
the  Manitoba  Indians  than  there  is  here.  I 
would  think  our  problems  are  similar.  We 
have  not  only  a  training  programme  to  give 
these  people  work,  but  also  a  housing  pro- 
gramme and  educational  programme  that  has 
to  be  implemented. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Timis- 
kaming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  R.  A.  H.  Taylor  (Timiskaming):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  two  points  I  would  like 
clarification  on  from  the  hon.  Minister.  The 
question  of  miners'  health,  what  vote  does 
that  come  under;  and  miners'  education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Vote  1203,  the  mines 
inspection  branch,  is  the  inspection  branch 
and  health  is  under  that  vote  as  well;  they 
are  both  under  that,  vote  1203. 

Mr.  Taylor:  In  connection  with  1201  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  July  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell),  in  an  address  at 
Orillia,  stated  that  serious  consideration  might 
be  given  to  decentralizing  some  of  our  gov- 
ernment departments  and  specifically  men- 
tioned Agriculture  and  Mines  as  departments 
that  might  operate  well  in  their  more  natural 
areas. 

With  respect  to  mining,  this  idea  has  con- 
siderable merit,  particularly  in  such  cases  as 
such  established  mining  centres  as  Kirkland 
Lake,  Cobalt,  Timmins  or  Sudbury,  which 
might  well  be  considered  as  a  central  point 
for  conducting  the  mining  affairs  of  this 
province.  It  would  certainly  not  be  difficult 
to  secure  experienced  staff,  people  who  were 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  industry, 
and  it  would  be  a  positive  governmental  step 
towards  regional  development  of  an  area  that 
is  presently  being  milked  of  its  natural 
resources. 

This  would  mean  perpetuating  such  a  min- 
ing town  and  would  simply  be  returning  to 
northern  Ontario  some  of  the  contribution  that 
it  has  made  in  the  past.  Has  any  serious 
consideration  been  given  to  the  possibility  of 
decentralization? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes,  we  have  our 
geologists  and  our  mining  recorders  and  others 
in  these  areas,  but  I  think  of  Geraldton  in 
my  own  area.  Geraldton  now  is  almost  not 
a  mining  town.  It  started  out  as  a  mining 
town,  yet  it  has  become  quite  an  area 
economy  in  timber  and  other  things  of  that 
kind.  It  is  quite  a  town.  At  the  inception  of 
it  I  think  there  were  four  mines;  today  there 
is  one  that  is  not  going  too  well,  so  they 
have  gone  away  from  mining.  I  think  that  is 
the  eventual  outcome  of  these  areas,  and  into 
that  picture  would  fit  what  you  are  bringing 
up.  I  think  that  perhaps  we  could  quicken 
the  pulse  along  that  line  by  the  government 
doing  something,  but  I  have  found  that  the 
people    are    doing    it    themselves    anyway. 

What  is  your  own  opinion?  What  do  you 
find  is  happening? 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  idea,  Mr.  Minister.  Along  those  lines, 
I  wonder  if  the  department  has  ever  made 
any  investigation  of  a  project  that  has  been 
underway  in  West  Virginia,  that  of  raising 
mushrooms  in  abandoned  coal  mines?  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  very  favourable  spot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Darkness  down  below 
would  help   mushrooms. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Darkness  and  dampness,  and 
there  is  commercially  quite  a  market  avail- 
able for  them.  Has  the  department  ever  made 
any  studies  in  that  direction  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  do  not  know  whether  Agriculture 
might  have,  but  I  can  see  your  point.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  never  thought  of  it  myself. 
But  you  have  got  the  darkness,  you  have  got 
the  moisture  and  you  have  got  the  heat.  So  it 
could  be  done.  I  think  that  is  a  problem  for 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment. I  think  you  should  pass  that  on  to 
him;  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  You  have  not  an- 
swered  the   question   about   decentralization. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote   1201  carried? 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this  first  vote,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  or  two  observations.  Over  the  past 
ten  years,  during  which  time  the  present 
Minister  of  Mines  and  the  Minister  that 
preceded  him  have  been  presenting  their 
estimates,  glowing  remarks  have  been  made 
about  our  great  natural  resources  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  how  thankful  we  should  be  for  this 
natural  heritage.  But  I  have  said  before  that 
in  as  many  years  there  has  been  a  great  dis- 


regard for  the  problems  facing  the  people 
that  make  these  resources  worthwhile— that 
is,  the  miners  who  go  down  and  dig  the  ores 
and  the  minerals  in  this  province.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  the  hon.  Minister,  in  making 
his  opening  remarks,  would  deal  with  some 
of  the  problems  that  are  facing  the  com- 
munities. 

Year  after  year  we  have  to  get  up  and 
raise  them,  and  we  seem  to  be  losing  track 
of  the  real  contribution  made  by  the  people 
in  these  industries.  We  all  know  that  the 
select  committee  on  mining  has  been  sitting 
for  some  time  and  is  going  to  sit  on  in  the 
current  year.  Representations  were  made  to 
that  committee,  particularly  by  the  united 
steel  workers  of  America,  that  dealt  with 
some  of  the  problems  facing  the  miners  in 
their  community.  I  think  some  of  them  were 
of  such  importance  that  the  hon.  Minister 
should  have  reported  to  this  House  on  them, 
and  advised  the  House  as  to  what  action 
might  be  taken  to  rectify  some  of  the  im- 
mediate problems.  Certainly  the  hon.  Min- 
iser  is  aware  of  some  of  the  housing  prob- 
lems at  the  present  time;  certainly  he  should 
be  aware  of  the  apparent  shortage  of  ex- 
perienced miners.  I  have  press  clippings  that 
tell  me  that  some  of  the  mines  may  have  to 
curtail  production  because  of  the  lack  of 
experienced  miners.  The  steelworkers'  brief 
sets  out  this  problem  quite  clearly,  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  provide  an  adequate  work 
force  in  the  mines. 

But  dealing  with  the  commxmity  itself,   I 
think  the  opening  remarks  in  their  brief  should 
have  given  the  hon.  Minister  some  reason  to 
report  to  this  House  what  the  problems  are 
in  regard  to  housing  in  the  communities,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  miners  who  are  losing 
their  jobs  through  various   reasons,   such   as 
health,  and  by  reason  of  the  mines  shutting 
down.  I  was  enticed  to  read  the  whole  brief 
after    looking   at   page    3,    giving   the    steel- 
workers'  comments  on  the  economic  position 
of  northern  communities.  I  quote  just  briefly: 
Northern    Ontario,    where    most    of    the 
province's  mines  are  located,  is  very  much 
like   a   colony   of  the   south.   An   ordinary 
road    map    tells    the    story    well    enough. 
Southern  Ontario  is  criss-crossed  by  high- 
ways connecting  numerous  cities  and  towns. 
Two  railways  and  two  highways  pass  across 
northern     Ontario     on     their     way     west. 
Stretching  out  from  them  at  various  points 
are    the    deadend    company    railways    and 
secondary  roads  reaching  to  the  mines  and 
timber    limits.    Heading    north    along    the 
eastern  border  is  the  ONR,  the  provincially 
owned  development  road  now  cutting  back 
some  of  its  services,  and  dotted  along  the 
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railways  and  highways  are  the  mining 
towns,  some  on  their  way  up,  economically 
speaking,  and  others  on  their  way  down. 
Every  mining  town  falls,  of  necessity,  into 
one  of  these  two  categories. 

I  would  have  the  House  pay  attention  to  the 

next    paragraph. 

Old  Cobalters  are  fond  of  saying  that 
the  wealth  that  once  made  Cobalt  the 
world's  richest  silver  mining  camp  is  now 
in  the  head  offices  of  Bay  and  King  Street, 
or  the  smart  homes  of  Bayview  Avenue. 

Wherever  it  is,  tliere  is  no  sign  of  it  in  Cobalt, 
I  think  all  hon.  members  can  agree,  if  they 
travel  through  the  north  and  through  some  of 
the  mining  towns  that  once  were  bragged 
about  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
But  certainly  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
hon.  Minister  had  not  dealt  with  some  of 
these  questions  in  his  opening  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  refer  also  to  page  six,  deal- 
ing with  the  steelworkers'  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  miner.  It  deals 
with  the  shortage  of  miners;  this  is  something 
we  ran  into  in  the  past  few  months  and  that 
is  why  I  thought  that  the  hon.  Minister  might 
have  dealt  with  it  at  this  particular  time. 
The  following  editorial  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Miner's  Voice,  one  of  this  union's 
official  publications: 

Why  the  Shortage  of  Miners.^ 
The  Canadian  mining  industry  is  sufiFer- 
ing  from  a  dearth  of  experienced  manpower, 
reports  the  Northern  Miner  of  September 
10,  1964.  All  classifications  of  mine  em- 
ployees are  in  short  supply,  but  the  greatest 
shortage  is  in  experienced  underground 
miners.  Hardest  hit  are  the  gold  mines. 
Ontario  mining  associations  blame  the  in- 
dustry's losses  of  experienced  workers  on 
the  lure  of  the  cities,  buoyant  industrial 
conditions  in  more  southern  areas,  impend- 
ing closure  of  a  number  of  long-producing 
Ontario  gold  mines,  and  a  move  by  older 
miners  to  join  families  in  southern  towns 
and  cities. 

The  president  of  a  prominent  Quebec 
mine,  Campbell  Chibougamau,  blames  the 
city  as  the  major  lure  for  miners,  saying 
that  wages  do  not  appear  to  be  the 
dominant  factor. 

I  am  not  going  to  continue  with  the  brief,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  read  it,  but  I  think  that  one  or 
two  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  shortage 
should  be  put  on  record,  hoping  that  the 
hon.  Minister  will  relate  to  this  House  what 
plans  he  may  have  in  coping  with  the  shortage 
at  this  particular  time. 


I  read  from  the  paragraph  at  the  top  of 
page  seven: 

Miners  Report 
Too  often  miners  are  tied  to  a  bad  job 
by  a  growing  family.  Their  children  see 
the  crippled  bodies,  broken  homes,  unem- 
ployment fears  and  job  restrictions  of  a 
mine-dominated  town  and  aspire  to  escape 
to  better  jobs  and  living  conditions.  When 
they  are  successful,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  parents  would  follow  their  children  to 
comparative  economic  and  social  liberty. 

And  on  the  same  page,  the  third  paragraph 
from  the  bottom  reads: 

Security 

In  the  whole  of  the  Kirkland  Lake  and 
Porcupine  gold  fields  or  the  silver-cobalt 
area  of  Gogama  and  Cobalt,  there  is  not 
such  a  thing  as  a  pension  for  a  miner. 

When  the  great  Hollinger  mine  shuts 
down,  supposedly  within  the  next  year  after 
pulling  more  than  $552  million  worth  of 
gold  out  of  the  ground  in  its  54-year 
existence,  it  will  put  about  1,300  people 
out  of  work.  About  250  of  these  are  miners 
who  have  worked  a  lifetime  at  Hollinger 
and  have  no  pensions  to  show  for  it.  There 
are  those,  too,  who  have  spent  a  lifetime 
in  the  mines  without  accumulating  a  very 
large  service  record  with  any  one  mine. 

Maybe  some  of  the  employers  and  perhaps 
the  hon.  Minister— I  hope  not— feel  that  one 
mine  is  shutting  down  and  the  miners  from 
that  mine  can  go  to  work  in  the  other  mines 
that  find  they  are  running  short  of  experi- 
enced help,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case. 
Because  of  their  age  and  because  of  their 
desire  to  get  out  of  that  kind  of  environment, 
they  are  moving  out  of  the  districts. 

I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  would 
pay  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
steelworkers'  union  in  regard  to  the  shortage 
of  experienced  miners  and  help  to  establish, 
in  co-operation  with  the  federal  government, 
a  comprehensive  training  programme  —  an 
apprenticeship  programme  that  thoroughly 
trains  the  miner  for  all  aspects  of  the  mining 
industry  and  which  will,  in  turn,  give  him 
some  security  in  promotion  and  advancing 
to  the  highest  paid  job  on  a  regular  basis 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  what  the  job 
entails. 

I  would  leave  it  at  this  point,  sir,  and 
would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  will  give 
the  House  some  idea  of  what  might  be  done, 
or  what  the  department  might  intend  to  do, 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  community  and 
personal  problems  of  the  miners  in  that 
district. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  this  is  very  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  and 
he  has  made  an  extremely  good  study  of  it. 
He  mentioned  about  highways  in  the  north— 
"That  is  very  close  to  my  heart"— and  so  on. 
I  am  always  trying  to  get  more  highways  in 
the  north.  You  go  home  every  night  and 
you  come  back  here  and  you  see  the  401  high- 
way. My  people  say  to  me  up  in  the  north, 
"What  is  Toronto  doing  with  all  those  big 
roads  down  there  and  this  is  all  we  have 
here?"  Even  with  all  of  that  highway  on 
401,  at  times  you  can  hardly  get  on  or  oflF 
it.  I  sympathize  with  the  northern  people 
and  work  as  hard  as  I  can  to  get  every  road 
that  I  can  for  them,  but  I  do  realize  what 
has  to  be  done  down  in  these  tremendously 
populated  areas  as  well. 

You  mentioned  the  shortage  of  miners.  Mr. 
Gates  of  International  Nickel  told  me  not  so 
long  ago  that  when  these  new  mines  came  in 
in  Sudbury  and  Falconbridge  they  would 
be  short  2,500  miners-2,500,  not  100-and 
they  need  a  lot  of  skilled  men  in  that  2,500. 
Miners  today  can  get  jobs  almost  any  place, 
as  you  know.  But  you  brought  up  a  point 
that  is  one  of  importance,  and  that  is  when 
a  man  reaches  middle  age  or  beyond  and  the 
mine  he  has  been  working  in  for  so  many 
years  is  bottomed  out,  very  often  he  does 
not  feel  like  going  on  to  another  area  and 
carrying  on  the  life  of  mining,  especially  if 
his  health  is  not  A-1. 

Fifty  mining  companies  and  the  universities 
and  ourselves  are  tiying  to  get  a  course  going 
for  these  miners,  both  the  older  miners  and 
the  young  men  coming  along,  to  attract  the 
young  men  into  the  industry  and  to  try  to 
get  new  skills  for  the  men  who  have  spent 
a  large  part  of  their  life  in  mining  but  who 
do  not  want  to  follow  it  any  longer.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  work  done  on  this  plan 
and  it  is  a  case  of  money  and  planning.  But 
we  are  having  very  good  results  and  I  hope 
that  before  too  long  something  will  be  done. 

You  talked  about  that  brief  of  the  steel- 
workers.  I  always  look  at  their  briefs  very 
closely  because  they  are  a  knowledgeable 
group,  one  of  the  oldest  groups  in  Canada 
in  the  way  of  unions  and  they  have  some  top 
men  all  through  the  organization.  They  write 
me  continually  about  problems  in  the  mines 
and  about  things  that  are  going  wrong  and 
so  on,  and  I  certainly  read  them  all.  I  do 
not  pass  any  of  them  up;  they  do  not  let  me, 
because  they  come  along  before  too  long 
and  want  my  opinion  on  what  they  wrote 
me  about.  They  are  a  knowledgeable  outfit 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  pay  attention  to  them 
and  so  does  my  department. 


About  the  apprentice  programme,  as  you 
know,  we  are  going  to  enlarge  our  school  of 
mining  up  north  at  Haileybury.  Professor 
Walley  is  the  head  of  the  mining  institute 
and  we  hope  to  make  some  room  there  for 
the  yoimger  men.  These  plans  are  all  being 
enlarged  and  looked  at  and  we  are  trying 
to  do  the  best  we  can  for  miners  generally, 
both  young  and  old. 

One  of  the  things  I  found  in  the  univer- 
sities is  this— and  it  is  very  reasonable,  when 
you  think  of  it.  A  young  man  going  to 
university  and  a  girl  going  to  university 
become  engaged  and  they  think  of  marriage. 
She  says  to  him,  "Look,  Bill,  I  do  not  like 
you  going  away  out  in  the  wilds  in  mining. 
We  cannot  live  there  and  have  a  family; 
there  is  no  school  for  the  children  and  it  is 
full  of  mosquitoes  and  flies  and  the  housing 
is  not  very  good."  She  is  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  preventing  that  boy  from  continu- 
ing in  mining  or  work  that  will  take  him  out 
in  the  wilds.  It  is  natural.  I  have  often 
mentioned  that  to  men  in  tlie  universities 
and  they  agree  with  me  that  that  is  one  of 
the  problems. 

^  The  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  make 
these  mining  areas  attractive  in  every  way 
and  then  take  the  couple  up  and  show  them 
what  a  fine  life  they  can  have  in  a  mining 
community.  I  saw  a  moving  picture  in  colour 
of  Thompson,  Manitoba.  The  International 
Nickel  Company  there  is  a  colossus.  They 
have  a  whole  little  town  there,  400  miles 
north  of  Winnipeg.  They  have  only  about 
two  months'  summer,  and  a  lot  of  the  town 
is  built  on  a  cement  slab  because  the  frost 
keeps  heaving  it;  they  have  it  on  jacks,  that 
is  how  they  keep  it  level.  The  most  beautiful 
flowers  grow  there  for  two  months  of  the 
year.  If  you  showed  that  coloured  picture 
to  a  girl  who  is  thinking  of  marrying  a  fellow 
who  is  going  up  there,  she  would  jump  at 
the  chance. 

We  have  to  bring  to  their  minds  that  these 
mining  towns  are  not  dog  holes  with  old 
houses  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  we  know  it  is  a 
big  job  to  attract  miners  to  the  far  north. 
The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  is  not  here 
but  the  way  they  are  beautifying  Sudbury 
and  getting  the  university  and  everything  up 
there,  this  is  going  to  make  it  very  attractive 
for  young  men  to  tell  their  wives,  or  if  they 
are  going  to  marry,  "It  is  a  beautiful  city 
and  I  am  going  to  go  up  and  work  in  the 
mines.  It  has  a  university  and  everything." 
That  is  what  we  should  be  trying  to  do.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  to  cure  the  diflBculty 
of  attracting  young  miners. 
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The  hon.  member  spoke  of  a  very  impor- 
tant thing,  about  the  middle-aged  miner  who, 
when  one  mine  is  closing,  does  not  want  to 
continue  in  that  vocation  because  he  has 
worked  very  hard  and  would  like  something 
a  little  easier.  I  do  not  blame  him  at  all. 
Well,  we  are  doing  things  there,  too.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  is 
sitting  beside  me  saying  yes,  and  they  are 
conducting  a  tremendous  amount  of  study 
on  these  changes  in  industry  for  men  at  the 
senior  age. 

I  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we  do  not 
just  throw  the  steelworkers'  briefs  in  the 
wastepaper  baskets;  we  look  at  them  and  we 
study  them. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
hon.  Minister  is  in  such  a  friendly  mood, 
would  he  inform  myself  and  the  House  as 
to  why  he  has  not  been  able  to  convince  tlie 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  that  he  should  bring 
in  the  voluntary  revocable  check-off  that  has 
been  asked  for  so  often  by  the  steelworkers 
and  which  pertains  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  community?  I  understand  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  and  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors were  in  favour  of  it,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  convince  somebody  to— 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question.  This  morning  he  spoke  of  the 
number  of  claims  that  were  staked  in  tlie 
province.  We  know  there  are  small  mining 
companies  trying  to  develop  ore  bodies;  we 
also  know  there  is  an  individual  gentleman 
in  the  province  trying  to  develop  an  ore  body, 
too.  Of  course,  I  understand  it  is  always  the 
money  which  slows  them  up  in  order  to 
develop  these  prospects.  Is  there  any  money 
available  from  The  Department  of  Mines  or 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, if  there  is  a  good  prospect,  for  assist- 
ance to  these  small  companies  or  individuals 
to  see  how  large  an  ore  body  they  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Would  the  hon. 
member  bring  this  up  under  1206— that  is  the 
mining  lands  branch— and  we  will  go  into 
that  for  him? 

Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  reference  to  vote  1201,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentvvorth  East  with  reference 
to  the  retraining  of  miners  and  diamond 
drillers.  I  would  like  to  mention  that  this 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
select  committee  on  mining.  About  two 
weeks  ago,  the  president  of  the  Timiskaming 


mine  operators  association,  Mr.  Jerry  Jerome, 
wrote  to  me  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Timiskaming  and  as  a  result  we 
contacted  The  Department  of  Mines,  The 
Department  of  Labour  and  The  Department 
of  Education.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  on 
Monday  next  there  will  be  a  meeting  in 
Haileybury  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  the 
courses  for  the  training  of  diamond  drillers, 
and  also  for  the  retraining  of  miners. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  hon.  member  for 
Timiskaming  for  his  assistance  and  also,  once 
more.  The  Department  of  Mines,  The 
Department  of  Education  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  for  their  co-operation. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  member  in 
regard  to  his  remarks?  I  am  very  pleased  to 
hear  what  he  has  said.  Have  the  depart- 
ments working  with  the  unions  involved,  or 
the  employees,  if  not  organized,  involved, 
going  to  have  representation  on  the  employer- 
employee  groups  in  their  talks  about  the 
retraining  programme? 

Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  hope  so.  We  will 
make  sure  that  tlie  representatives  of  the 
unions  are  included.  This  retraining  pro- 
gramme will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  fed- 
eral authorities. 

Vote  1201  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1202: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  consider,  starting  now,  that  mining 
companies  in  production  be  required  to  keep 
logs  of  the  geology  which  they  discover?  And 
to  have  it  filed  at  some  central  place  with 
The  Department  of  Mines,  so  future  gener- 
ations will  be  acquainted  with  the  geology 
of  the  actual  workings  underground?  I  am 
sure  it  would  save  a  good  deal  of  expense 
at  some  future  time,  rather  than  having  to 
do  it  all  over  again.  For  example,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Cobalt  camp,  where  the 
incidence  of  silver  is  foimd  so  sporadically, 
had  there  been  mapping  in  the  early  days  of 
geology  it  wovild  have  saved  a  good  deal  of 
exploratory  expense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  have,  in  the 
central  library  of  our  own  department,  a 
great  deal  of  that  material.  It  was  given  to 
us  vohmtarily  by  all  the  companies,  and  it 
is  available  to  anybody.  I  think  if  we  have 
not  got  it  there  in  our  central  library,  and  if 
somebody  came  in  who  wanted  certain  in- 
formation that  we  did  not  have  in  our  library, 
we  would  endeavour  to  get  it  for  them.  There 
is  a  central  library  that  has  that  information 
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on  the  old  properties.  I  suppose  they  would 
not  give  it  to  you  while  they  were  operating, 
but  once  they  are  through  with  a  property 
they  would  make  it  available.  Does  that 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  yes,  but  it  leads  to 
another  supplementary  question.  Would  it  be 
feasible  for  The  Department  of  Mines  to  re- 
quire companies  in  stages  of  exploration  to 
make  regular  reports  to  the  department— say 
weekly  reports— of  the  contacts  they  have 
had  with  the  drills?  The  Department  of 
Mines  could,  of  course,  keep  that  secret,  and 
keep  it  to  itself,  but  there  would  be  a  measure 
of  control  over  wild  speculation;  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  The  Department  of  Mines  could 
publish  the  results  if  it  became  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  am  told  that  if  it 
comes  to  The  Department  of  Mines  it  becomes 
public  property,  so  it  would  be  hard  to  keep 
it  secret.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  a  little  amendment  to 
The    Mining   Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Who  would  believe 
you? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Here  now,  my  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Timiskaming,  passes  me  this 
chpping:  "Central  Registry  for  Mining  Data 
Proposed."  I  am  quoting  from  the  Globe  and 
Mail  of  Friday,  March  12,  1965: 

Fenton  Scott,  a  geologist  with  Area 
Mines  Limited,  said  that  there  should 
be  a  law  to  compel  the  filing  of  information 
about  the  geology  covered  during  drilling. 

He   said: 

Availability  of  results  from  exploration 
work,  the  correlation  and  re-examination 
of  this  data,  could  conceivably  lead  to  the 
drilling  of  a  successful  hole  on  property 
where  nothing  had  been  previously  found. 
Speaking  as  an  individual,  I  say  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  made 
available.  It  would  not  affect  a  company's 
development  to  disclose  this  geological  in- 
formation. The  cost  of  transmitting  the 
information  from  a  property  to  a  central 
registry  would  be  negligible.  The  benefits 
from  a  central  registry  of  this  kind  would 
be  elimination  of  extensive  and  costly  duph- 
cation  and  the  speeding  of  ore  discoveries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  we  will  cer- 
tainly take  that  under  advisement.  But  the 
thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  forcing  a  private  com- 
pany to  disclose  their  geological  information 
until  such  time  as  they  agree  to  do  it.  You 


know,  they  have  their  money  sunk  in  there, 
after  all;  they  might  want  to  do  something 
in  the  future  and  they  probably  want  the 
person  who  is  seeking  the  geological  informa- 
tion to  come  to  them  and  say:  "Look,  we 
will  pay  you  so  much  for  this  information 
and  knowledge  because  the  owner  may  have 
paid  out  money  for  it."  Now  if  they  have  given 
up  the  land  a  new  group  can  go  in  there 
with  a  drill  or  a  geologist  and  get  the  in- 
formation. I  think  you  will  agree  that  is 
pretty  fair. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  1202, 
last  year  the  hon.  Minister  pointed  out  that 
most  of  the  croppings  of  rock  in  this  prov- 
ince have  been  prospected  and  that  we  are 
having  to  put  more  stress  on  magnetometer 
surveys,  geophysical  surveys  and  seismic 
work  on  the  technical  side  of  prospecting 
because  the  favourable  geology  is  now  buried 
deep  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I 
agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  this  job  of 
prospecting  today  depends  more  and  more 
on  technicians  and  technical  equipment.  Such 
being  the  case,  my  question  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is,  why  are  we  not  making  use  of  all 
the  available  technical  equipment  in  searching 
for  our  minerals?  We  are  currently  completing 
a  series  of  magnetometer  surveys  that  may 
disclose  certain  anomalies.  Why  are  we  not 
making  use,  at  the  same  time,  of  electro- 
magnetic surveys  and  geochemical  surveys  if, 
by  so  doing,  we  can  more  closely  locate  and 
identify  our  latent  mineral  resources? 

Up  to  now,  the  government  has  maintained 
that  it  is  not  in  the  prospecting  business, 
and  that  should  be  left  to  private  indivi- 
duals and  companies.  The  mines  department 
seems  to  be  operating  under  the  ludicrous 
policy  of  spending  money  to  locate  mineral 
deposits,  but  are  afraid  to  make  use  of 
all  available  technical  instruments  for  fear 
they  might  find  something.  It  seems  to  me 
that  any  airborne  magnetometer  surveys  being 
made  should  be  expanded  to  include  simul- 
taneous electromagnetic  and  other  equipment 
surveys.  It  is  estimated  that  this  could  be 
done  with  only  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  cost. 
The  problem  in  this  respect  is  that  today  only 
the  larger  companies  can  afford  to  make  such 
surveys  on  an  individual  basis,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  present  system,  there  is  costly 
duplication  of  effort  by  government  and  by 
private   companies. 

The  result  of  such  an  expanded  govern- 
ment programme  would  make  more  complete 
airborne  survey  information  available  to  all 
those  interested  in  mineral  exploration.  If 
such  a  programme  had  been  followed  in  the 
past,  it  is  likely  that  the  Texas  Gulf  discovery 
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in  Kidd  township  might  have  been  made  ten 
to    15  years   earher. 

In  this  connection,  with  respect  to  the 
work  being  done  by  the  government  depart- 
ment, Dr.  Hearst,  in  one  of  our  committee 
hearings,  indicated  that  at  the  present  rate 
that  studies  were  being  made,  it  would  take 
another  25  years  for  the  province  to  complete 
the  mapping  of  the  areas  they  intend  to  do. 
Surely,  with  the  current  demand  for  minerals 
and  the  speed-up  of  our  civilization,  more 
money  and  effort  could  be  put  into  the  present 
programme. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  request  that  there  be 
a   five-minute   recess? 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  this  moment,  I  request 
a  five-minute  recess  and  I  now  leave  the  chair 
and  resume  at  4.05. 

The  House  resumed  at  4.13. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to 
my  previous  remarks,  there  is  one  other  thing 
I  would  like  to  say  in  this  connection,  and 
that  is  that  under  the  estimates  I  note  that 
the  salaries  budget  for  this  year  for  geologists 
is  $716,000,  against  last  year's  budget  of 
$606,000.  The  increase  is  certainly  very  desir- 
able, but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  last  year 
you  only  spent  $504,000,  I  wonder  what  are 
your  hopes  for  getting  additional  adequate 
staff  in  the  coming  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  While  I  am  getting 
the  answer  to  that,  I  will  give  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Timiskaming  the  other  answer. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  an  electromagnetic 
survey  conducted  simultaneously  at  the  same 
flight  altitude  of  1,000  feet  and  flight  space 
in  one-half  mile  as  the  aeromagnetic  survey, 
would  have  been  satisfactory.  As  a  rule, 
electromagnetic  surveys  are  carried  out  at 
lower  altitudes  and  over  smaller  selected 
areas.  And  the  speed  of  mapping  depends  on 
available  geologists.  We  would  very  much  like 
to  step  up  our  geological  mapping  programme, 
but  we  are  limited  by  trained  personnel.  We 
have  difficulty  getting  geologists,  as  you  know. 
They  are  all  in  strong  demand,  and  if  a 
company  realizes  we  are  after  a  certain  man, 
probably  they  will  boost  the  ante  a  little  bit 
and  get  him  away  from  us.  But  we  are  study- 
ing this  all  the  time.  We  want  to  get  the 
survey  done  as  quickly  as  we  can.  We  have 
set  certain  goals  and  are  certainly  glad  of 
the  suggestion  that  the  hon.  member  made. 

Mr.  Taylor:  In  that  connection,  do  you 
have  an  age  limit  on  the  hiring  of  geologists? 
An  upper  age  limit? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  we  have  not,  but 
we  try  to  attract  young  men  into  the  field. 
That  is  why  we  try  to  keep  the  age  down, 
and  I  think  that  government  should  do  that 
more  than  industry.  They  can  go  out  and  hire 
whom  they  like,  but  we  try  to  get  young  men 
started  who  will  stay  with  us. 

Mr.  Taylor:  My  point  in  that  connection 
was,  of  course,  that  if  you  are  short  of  geolo- 
gists, maybe  there  are  some  geologists  that 
are  available  at  an  older  age  who  would 
help  you  complete  your  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  am  told  that  the 
older  men  are  not  physically  able  to  do  the 
field  work.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  have 
not  done  more  of  it.  But  I  assure  you  that  if 
we  are  short  and  we  can  find  a  man,  regardless 
of  his  age,  if  he  can  do  the  job,  at  all,  we  will 
get  him. 

Vote  1202  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1203: 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  1203, 
this  deals  with  safety  and  mine  inspection, 
and  I  would  raise  the  question  with  the  hon. 
Minister  that  has  been  raised  so  many  times 
before.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister looked  favourably  on  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  employees,  or  the  union  on  their 
behalf,  in  regard  to  a  situation.  I  refer  to 
part  eight  of  The  Mines  Act,  operation  of 
mines.  The  hon.  Minister  may  recall  our 
previous  discussions,  that  is  section  152, 
section  two,  responsibilities  as  to  qualifica- 
tions. The  section  reads: 

Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  except  as  othewise  herein  provided, 
responsibilities  for  the  authorization  and 
decision  as  to  the  qualifications  of  em- 
ployees shall  rest  with  the  employer  or  his 
agent. 

As  I  say,  we  have  raised  this  question  many 
times  and  given  what  we  felt  were  good 
reasons  for  a  change  in  that  Act  that  would 
provide  in  the  second  line,  where  it  says: 
"except  as  otherwise  herein  provided"  —  "or 
subject  to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement." 
Many  mines  are  organized,  with  a  trade 
union  as  their  bargaining  agent,  and  all  union 
contracts  carry  provisions  for  grievances  to  be 
processed  in  an  orderly  manner.  They  provide, 
also,  seniority  provisions,  provisions  to  pro- 
vide for  the  promotion,  demotion  or  transfer 
of  an  employee  from  one  job  to  another.  Of 
course,  they  also  carry  provisions  that  where 
management  and  union  cannot  agree,  they 
can  arbitrate  their  case,  take  it  to  a  board  of 
arbitration,  and  have  a  binding  decision  made 
by  an  arbitrator. 
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Mr.  J,  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  ask  the  hon.  member  a  question? 
Often,  I  wonder,  and  I  represent  a  big  part  of 
labour— about  people  who  are  not  in  the 
labour  movement— farmers,  druggists,  grocers 
and  everybody  else— how  do  you  account  for 
that? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  say  that  the  hon. 
members  from  the  ridings  can  represent  their 
particular  group  as  they  see  fit.  I  happen  to 
be  a  trade  unionist,  and  I  think  it  is  necessary, 
if  one  believes  in  the  trade  union  movement 
and  they  have  problems,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  raise  them  and  try  to  convince  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  attention  to  their  problems. 
I  am  content- 
Mr.  Edwards:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question?  I  appreciate  and  agree  with  that, 
but  I  would  say  that  so  often  you  fellows 
in  unions— and  I  appreciate  all  you  do- 
but  you  do  forget  all  the  other  people. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  He  is  try- 
ing to  organize  them! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  trade  unions. 

Mr.  Edwards:  What  do  you  mean?  You 
were  not  up  in  my  riding  last  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  come  up  some  time 
shortly— 

Mr.  Edwards:  You  come  up  and  see  how 
far  you  will  get! 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Briefly,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Perth,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  that  the 
trade  union  movement  plays  a  type  of  role  in 
the  life  of  our  society,  and  I  would  also  say 
that  he  has  not  been  listening  very  well  if  he 
has  not  realized  that  this  party  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  whole  community  and  has 
applied  its  considerations  to  all  of  our  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Edwards:  Which  party  are  you  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  back 
to  the  section  of  The  Mining  Act  I  was 
referring  to— section  152,  subsection  2— that 
gives  the  mine  management  or  its  agents  the 
complete  right  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  an  employee  in  regard  to  his  work.  I 
related  that  to  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment that  provides  for  grievance  procedure 
and  provides  for  seniority  provisions  relating 
to  promotions^  demotions  or  transfer  of  em- 


ployment and  the  methods  on  which  they 
settle  their  problems  in  this  regard. 

The  trade  union  movement  and  its  local 
unions  have  felt  that  this  section  has  been 
used,  in  some  sense,  to  reduce  the  intent  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement.  I  have  raised 
tliis  many  times  in  the  House  and  as  I  said 
at  the  start,  I  felt  that  we  received  some 
favourable  replies  from  the  present  Min- 
ister and  previous  Ministers  of  Mines  that 
they  were  giving  consideration  to  amending 
this  section  so  that  the  provisions  of  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  would  prevail  in 
regard  to  qualifications. 

Certainly,  both  the  employees'  representa- 
tives and  the  employee  and  management  have 
mutual  responsibility  in  making  sure  that  the 
man  is  qualified  to  carry  out  the  job  assigned 
to  him,  but  where  there  is  a  collective  agree- 
ment and  seniority  provisions  prevail,  the 
union  likes  to  have  the  right  to  grieve  against 
any  kind  of  a  promotion  or  demotion,  in 
relation  to  an  occupation.  With  this  section 
as  it  is,  the  union  has  no  right  to  invoke  the 
terms  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
and  I  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Minister  to 
give  consideration  to  having  this  section 
amended  so  that  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  would  prevail  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister indicated  that  miners'  health  came 
under  1203.  I  understand  that  when  a  miner 
applies  for  work  underground  he  is  required 
to  take  a  series  of  chest  x-rays  and  when 
employed  has  periodic  x-rays  to  check 
whether  there  might  be  any  indication  of  the 
development  of  silicosis.  All  of  this  service, 
I  appreciate,  is  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  workmen's  compensation  board. 

However,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
for  the  board  as  well  as  for  an  injured  miner, 
is  to  establish  and  settle  fairly  the  problem 
of  an  injured  back  incurred  while  working 
in  a  mine.  The  workman  has  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  proving  that  his  back  was  injured 
on  the  job  and  the  board  itself  has  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  out  whether  the  back  injury 
occurred  because  of  a  previous  injury  or 
whether  the  condition  came  about  through 
working  on  the  job. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  might  be  helpful  to  all 
parties  if,  when  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  takes  an  original  chest  x-ray,  it  might 
also  take  back  x-rays  which  would  provide  a 
continuous  history  of  each  miner's  condition. 
Such  x-rays  might  show  early  back  deterior- 
ation and  preventive  measures  could  be 
taken,  as  in  silicosis,  to  prevent  the  employee 
from  becoming  a  compensation  case,  Wo^aW 
that  be  possible?  invrr,*  J 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  think  that  the  hon. 
member  has  a  point  there.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  has  come  to  my  attention  before, 
but  when  they  are  taking  a  chest  x-ray,  it 
would  seem  feasible  to  take  a  back  x-ray,  too. 
Have  you  found  cases  where  a  man's  chest 
has  been  all  right  and  some  trouble  has 
developed  in  his  back  that  was  traced  back 
to  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Taylor:  No.  My  point  is  that  after  a 
miner  has  incurred  a  back  injury,  or  sup- 
posedly incurred  an  injury,  while  at  work, 
the  problem  for  the  board  is  to  determine 
whether  this  was  the  result  of  a  previous 
back  injury  or  not.  If  continuous  back  x- 
rays  were  taken  each  time  a  chest  x-ray  was, 
they  would  establish  the  fact  of  whether 
there  had  been  any  prior  back  deterioration 
or  not.  In  that  way  the  board  could  more 
fairly  rule  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
miner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion, and  a  novel  one.  We  will  follow 
it  up. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
that  miners'  education  comes  under  this  vote 
and  I  would  hke  to  refer  to  something  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  touched  on  earlier  in 
one  of  his  other  votes.  That  is  that  the  one 
bright  spot  on  the  Canadian  mining  educa- 
tional scene  is  the  increasing  number  of 
mining  technicians  who  are  being  trained  at 
the  provincial  institute  of  mining  at  Hailey- 
bury. 

Even  here  the  demand  for  technicians  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  In  19  years  of  operation, 
684  students  have  completed  the  mining 
course,  or  an  average  of  36  per  year.  These 
graduates,  as  you  know,  have  had  ready 
acceptance  by  the  industry  and  many  have 
risen  to  prominent  positions.  Commonly, 
Haileybury  graduates  now  occupy  positions 
that  were  formerly  filled  with  bachelor  of 
science  graduates.  The  enrolment  for  the  past 
year  in  Haileybury  was  126,  with  61  students 
in  the  first  year,  42  in  the  second  year,  and 
23  in  the  third  year.  This  was  an  increase  of 
30  over  the  previous  year. 

When  you  appreciate  the  shortage  of 
technical  personnel  that  has  developed  in 
the  mining  industry,  you  can  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  provincial  institute  of 
mining  as  a  whole.  The  mining  departments 
of  nine  Canadian  imiversities  graduated  only 
33  engineers  this  past  year.  For  this  current 
year,  1965,  the  estimated  number  of  gradu- 
ates is  34.  By  1966,  all  the  mining  graduates 
will  come  from  only  four  imiversities  in 
Canada. 


Sir,  if  our  mining  industry  in  Ontario  is  to 
develop  and  expand  in  the  future,  provisions 
must  be  made  to  supply  the  required  tech- 
nicians, and  the  provincial  institute  of  mines 
appears  to  be  the  only  school  in  Canada 
capable  of  so  doing.  A  request  is  currently 
before  The  Department  of  Education  for  the 
expansion  of  these  facilities  at  Haileybury  and 
the  interim  report  of  the  committee  on  mining 
has  recommended  immediate  action  be  taken 
by  the  department  to  ensure  that  tlie  present 
accommodation,  facilities  and  teaching  stajBT 
of  this  institute  be  expanded  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  applicants,  and 
that  necessary  facilities  be  ready  for  use  when 
the  school  year  begins  in  1966. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  de- 
partment will  give  their  full  support  to  this 
request.  However,  the  very  expansion  of  this 
institute  brings  up  another  problem  that  The 
Department  of  Education  should  be  consider- 
ing. The  hon.  Minister  of  Education,  in  his 
announcement  of  the  creation  of  community' 
colleges,  indicated  that  because  of  the  sparse 
population  and  the  distances  involved,  resi- 
dents might  be  built  for  these  colleges  where 
they  are  located  in  northern  Ontario.  Similar 
conditions  do  exist  at  present  and  will  in- 
tensify with  the  expansion  of  the  provincial 
institute  of  mines  facility.  While  local  board- 
ing arrangements  have  worked  well  in  the 
past,  as  the  school  expands  these  facilities 
will  become  more  and  more  limited. 

Of  the  total  enrolment  of  126  in  this  past 
year,  63  students  came  from  north  of  North 
Bay,  38  from  south  of  North  Bay,  15  from 
other  provinces  and  ten  from  other  countries. 
One  can  appreciate  that  with  the  increase  in 
educational  facilities,  residential  requirements 
will  increase  sharply.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  he  confer  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  and 
strongly  recommend  not  only  the  immediate 
increase  of  educational  facilities  but  also  the 
provision  of  a  suitable  residence  for  the 
students.  I  am  sure  the  town  of  Haileybury 
would  co-operate  fully  with  both  departments 
by  finding  suitable  land  and  providing  the 
necessary  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  cannot  imagine  not  want- 
ing to  live  in  Haileybury.  But  I  think  Mr. 
Mawhallig  and  that  school  is  rated,  as  you 
know,  very  highly  in  mining  and  other  circles 
as  well.  I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
is  going  to  do  quite  a  lot  up  there.  I  will 
bring  it  to  his  attention;  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  do  so,  as  well.  The  necessity  is 
for  housing  for  these  students  who  might  go 
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up  there,  because  not  only  will  they  get  a 
wonderful  education,  but  there  will  not  be  so 
many  other  diversions  around  to  take  them 
away  from  their  seat  of  learning.  I  am  all  for 
it,  and  I  will  certainly  help  it  all  I  can. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitouhn):  Just 
one  step  further  to  that. 

I  have  spoken  on  two  or  three  occasions 
to  Mr.  Mawhallig,  in  connection  with  people 
desirous  of  entering  the  university  there,  or 
at  least  the  mining  school.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  hon.  Minister  would  advise  me— I  think 
the  question  is  more  properly  directed  to  edu- 
cation—but is  there  any  qualification  under 
the  student  loans  for  this  particular  school,  or 
is  there  any  help  of  any  kind  available  for 
people?  We  recognize  that  they  can  go  to 
Haileybury  from  grade  12,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  this  would  not  be  another  approach 
that  would  help  to  interest  young  fellows 
to  get  into  the  mining  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  hon.  member  that  there  are  scholarships 
available  from  the  mining  companies  for  these 
boys.  If  there  is  somebody  that  the  hon. 
member  has  in  mind  who  would  like  to  go 
there,  and  if  the  hon.  member  notifies  the  de- 
partment, they  will  tell  me  who  to  get  in 
touch  with,  I  think  they  will  see  that  he  is 
looked  after,  because  they  are  very  anxious 
to  see  boys  go  up  to  that  school,  too. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  At  the  same  time,  in  a 
formal  way  through  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, there  is  no— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Sure— that  would  be 
all  right  too,  because  it  will  get  to  them. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  must 
admit  that  there  have  been  great  improve- 
ments in  reducing  safety  and  health  hazards, 
I  feel  that  we  must  also  admit  that  there  are 
still  too  many  accidents  taking  place  in  the 
mining  industry.  We  should  be  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  reduce  them. 

I  would  reiterate  my  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Minister  to  make  provisions  in  the  safety  in- 
spection section  of  The  Mining  Act  to  make 
it  mandatory  for  the  management  to  establish 
joint  safety  and  health  committees.  Cer- 
tainly from  the  last  Royal  commission  we  had 
on  industrial  safety,  the  McAndrew  report 
recommended  that  there  should  be  joint 
management  and  employee  safety  and  health 
committees.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
employees,  those  who  are  performing  the 
work,  have  a  great  knowledge  of  the  operar 
tions  and  where  hazards  would  exist.  Joint  co- 
operation is,  in  my  opinion,  best  in  all  fields. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  stick  forever  with  the 


idea  that  management  must  have  the  sole 
right  to  determine  what  is  safe  and  what  is 
not   safe. 

I  feel  that  in  the  brief  the  steelworkers 
point  out  that  the  employees  are  asking  more 
strongly  for  this  measure  now  because  of  the 
type  of  supervisors  who  are  being  appointed 
by  management.  The  employees  have  not,  in 
all  instances,  confidence  in  their  supervisors; 
as  the  situation  is  now,  if  an  employee  reports 
to  an  immediate  supervisor  that  he  feels  that 
something  is  not  just  right  and,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  supervisor,  it  is  right  and  he 
is  instructed  to  continue  his  work,  he  has  to 
do  it.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  way  to 
promote  safety.  I  do  not  think  we  can  fear 
the  fact  that  it  would  disrupt  operations,  be- 
cause it  would  not  mean  in  every  case  that 
the  employee  would  stop  work  if  there  was 
a  joint  committee,  or  had  the  right  to  report 
to  management  or  to  a  joint  committee  that 
he  had  reported  to  his  supervisor  that  there 
was  a  hazard  and  it  was  not  looked  after. 
I  think  there  would  be  a  lot  of  co-operation 
if  it  was  made  mandatory  under  the  Act,  and 
I  think  it  would  do  a  lot  towards  reducing 
hazards.  As  we  do  away  with  safety  hazards 
on  one  hand,  others  spring  up;  they  are  there 
at  all  times.  For  the  best  results  mutual  co- 
operation is  best  in  the  long  run.  I  would 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Minister  to  have  provisions 
made  under  the  Act  to  make  it  mandatory 
for  joint  management-employee  safety  com- 
mittees. •' 

Vote    1203    agreed   to.  '  ' 

On  vote   1204: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
1204  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
number  of  questions  with  regard  to  the 
Timiskaming  testing  laboratory  in  Cobalt. 
This  comes  directly  under  the  estimates  here. 
Do  I  conclude  correctly,  then,  that  employees 
in  this  institution  are  civil  servants?  Or  are 
they  in  some  separate  category? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  have  both;  some 

are  civil  servants,  some  are  not.  •  .  > 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  number  of 
employees  and  how  many  of  them  are  senior 
employees  at  the  testing  laboratory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Four  permanent  civil 
servants,  and  it  ranges  from  eight  to  14 
casuals. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  point  I  really  wanted 
to  get  to  is  that  I  have  been  informed  it 
ranged  from  eight  to  14  casuals.  Can  the 
hon.  Minister  give  any  explanation  as  to  why 
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you  would  have  casuals,  almost  on  a  per- 
manent basis?  The  hon.  Minister  will  recall 
that  some  years  ago  we  really  came  to  grips 
with  this  issue  in  The  Department  of  High- 
ways and  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  In  one  instance— I  believe  it  was 
The  Department  of  Highways— where  the 
hon.  Minister  stated  that  for  other  than 
seasonal  employees,  if  a  person  was  hired, 
within  one  year  he  went  on  permanent  staff. 
He  did  not  have  a  "permanent  casual,"  the 
kind  of  situation  that  you  discover  in  some 
departments  where  a  man  has  been  a  casual 
for  20  or  25  years.  Do  you  have  people 
coming  and  going,  so  that  there  is  any  excuse 
at  all  for  people  being  casuals  all  the  time? 
What  is  the  score  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  am  told,  sir,  that 
these  casuals  are  coming  and  going.  Some 
that  were  asked  if  they  would  prefer  to  be  a 
civil  servant  rather  than  a  casual  said  no. 
Now  why,  I  canot  tell  you;  a  salary  cut,  that 
is  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  the 
permanent  staff  if  they  so  desire? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  fair  enough.  I 
understand  that  the  manager  is  Mr. 
O'Shaugnessy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  long  has  Mr. 
O'Shaugnessy  been  there? 

lion.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Fifteen  years  or  more. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  never  met  the 
gentleman.  The  one  occasion  when  I  tried  to 
visit  the  place,  he  happened  to  be  out  just 
at  that  time,  or  that  day.  I  have  never  met 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Very  fine  fellow. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  hope  this  does  not 
embarrass  him.  But  I  am  told,  for  example, 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  get  into  the 
pension  arrangement  available  to  civil  ser- 
vants. I  assume  he  is  a  permanent  civil 
servant,  as  the  manager.  I  am  just  curious  as 
to  why  you  have  what  appears  to  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  am  told  he  was 
over  age  when  he  came  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  over  age  when 
he  came  on.  How  old  is  over  age  in  this 
goverimient? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  have  to  put  in 
15  years  before  you  come  to  pension  age  of 
65,  and  apparently  he  was  over  50  when  he 
came  to  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  see. 
Vote  1204  agreed  to. 
Vote  1205  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1206: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks 
that  I  would  make  would  be  to  compare  the 
imaginative  plan  which  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Fort  William  put  forward  to  the  anti- 
quated pattern  of  financing  of  mining  prop- 
erties in  the  province  of  Ontario,  which  has 
been  used  for  a  great  many  years. 

I  have  attempted  to  set  out  seriatim  the 
steps  which  I  think  are  typical  of  the  way  in 
which  mining  ventures  in  Ontario  are 
financed  within  the  speculative  field.  I  do  so 
because  I  want  to  make  just  two  points. 
There  are  many  other  points  which  can  be 
made,  but  I  wish  to  make  two  points,  and 
draw  them  to  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment in  anticipation  that  something  will  be 
done  about  them. 

Within  broad  limits,  you  will  find  in  the 
financing  of  speculative  mining  ventures 
something  along  the  following  steps. 

1.  A  prospector  stakes  and  records  a  group 
of  claims. 

2.  A  group  takes  an  option  to  buy  the 
claims  for,  say,  $25,000  cash  and  300,000 
shares  of  a  mining  company. 

3.  The  option  is  exercised. 

4.  The  mining  company  is  incorporated,  or 
control  is  acquired  of  a  mining  company 
whose  shares  are  already  listed  and  traded 
on  the  Toronto  stock  exchange. 

5.  Let  us  say  the  capital  of  the  company 
is  three  million  shares  of  $1  each. 

6.  The  group  agrees  to  sell  the  claims  to 
the  company  for  $50,000  cash  and  one 
milhon  shares. 

7.  The  group  comprises  or  controls  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company  and  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  company. 

8.  The  company  enters  into  an  under- 
writing and  option  agreement  with  the  group 
for,  say,  1,600,000  shares  at  prices  ranging 
from  12.5  cents  a  share  to  $2  a  share,  to  be 
taken  up  within  certain  time  limits  at  the 
rate  of,  say,  50,000  shares  per  month. 

9.  The  first  of  these  options  is  for  400,000 
shares  at  12.5  cents  per  share,  or  $50,000. 

10.  The  payment  by  the  company  of 
$50,000  for  the  claims  is  made  by  transfer  to 
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the  group  of  the  first  400,000  shares  from  the 
treasury  of  the  company. 

11.  Therefore,  the  group  receives  one 
million  vendor  shares  and  400,000  treasury 
shares. 

12.  Of  the  one  million  vendor  shares 
escrowed  by  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion, 400,000  are  released  from  escrow  on  the 
basis  of  one  share  of  escrowed  stock  released 
for  every  share  of  treasury  stock  sold. 

13.  An  additional  100,000  shares  are  also 
freed  from  escrow  following  the  policy  of 
freeing  ten  per  cent  of  the  vendor's  interest. 

14.  At  this  point,  the  group  owns  900,000 
free  shares. 

15.  The  balance  of  the  vendor  shares, 
500,000  shares,  remain  in  escrow,  of  which 
300,000  belong  to  the  original  option  or 
prospector  who  located  and  recorded  the 
claims. 

16.  The  group  cost  for  the  900,000  free 
shares  is,  therefore,  $25,000  plus  incorpora- 
tion and  other  expenses,  say  $5,000,  or  about 
three  cents  per  share. 

17.  The  group  also  has  options  on  treasury 
share  blocks,  as  previously  stated,  now  com- 
mencing at  about  15  cents  per  share. 

18.  500,000  shares  are  now  offered  to  the 
public  at  30c  per  share. 

19.  If  not  already  listed,  a  prospectus  is 
filed  with  the  Ontario  securities  commission 
and  the  shares  of  the  company  are  listed  and 
called  for  trading  on  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange.  If  already  listed  on  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange,  no  prospectus  is  required. 

20.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  stock  is  selling 
on  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  at  78c  per 
share. 

21.  The  group  recoups  its  original  outlay 
by  selling  some  of  the  900,000  free  shares. 

22.  $150,000  is  paid  into  the  company  on 
the  exercise  of  the  options  for  the  500,000 
shares  which  are  sold  to  the  public. 

23.  Let  me  say  that  there  has  been  no  con- 
cealment by  the  group  in  any  way. 

24.  A  new  situation  now  develops. 

25.  Shares  are  taken  down  under  the 
option,  say,  150,000  shares,  for  which  the 
company  receives  $50,000. 

26.  Accounts  are  opened  with  brokerage 
houses  and  shares  are  deposited  in  those 
accounts. 

27.  Public  interest  is  stimulated  to  create  a 
demand  for  the  stock,  for  orders  to  be  filled 
from  the  brokers'  accounts. 

28.  The  market  price  goes  up  from  78c  to 
$1.44.  A  market  is  made.  The  group  sells  467, 


800  shares,  against  purchases  of  348,700 
shares,  or  a  margin  of  sales  of  119,100 
shares. 

29.  Later  the  account  shows  a  short  position 
of  19,100  shares  and  a  credit  balance  of 
$53,136. 

30.  The  market  is  now  $2.07  per  share. 

31.  The  price  is  artificial  so  that  profes- 
sionals move  in  to  break  the  price  by  short 
selhng. 

32.  The  groups  buys  330,300  shares  to 
maintain  its  position  in  the  market. 

33.  Within  days,  the  account  shows  a  long 
position  for  the  group  of  154,000  shares,  and 
a  net  debit  balance  of  $340,597. 

34.  The  group  advances  200,000  to  try  to 
place  the  accounts  in  good  standing. 

35.  A  few  days  later  the  group's  accounts 
are  long  by  204,000  shares  and  owe  $276,- 
064.71. 

36.  The  group  transfers  250,000  shares  to 
stabilize  the  market. 

37.  The  wave  of  share  selling  continues,  the 
price  holds  briefly  at  a  peak  of  $2.64, 

38.  The  price  breaks,  the  group  are  long 
^24,600  shares  and  owe  $828,377.74. 

39.  The  exchange  auditor  orders  buying  to 
cease  by  the  broker  until  the  accounts  are 
liquidated. 

40.  By  a  deal  between  the  shorts  and  the 
longs,  their  respective  problems  are  solved 
and  the  price  drops  back  to  40  cents. 

Within  the  framework  of  that  pattern, 
Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  speculative  mining 
ventures  that  have  been  financed  through  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange,  have  taken  place. 
There  are  variations,  because  the  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  activity  are 
able  to  think  of  all  sorts  of  variations  and 
methods  by  which  this  basic  scheme  can  be 
altered. 

You  will  notice  throughout  the  recital  of 
the  particular  steps  the  actual  value  of  the 
property  does  not  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  The  quality  of  the  property,  the 
likelihood  that  there  is  mineable  ore  body  on 
the  property,  is  not  really  an  important 
feature  of  the  various  transactions  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form. 

This  particular  transaction,  again  not  in 
specific  detail,  is  one  which  was  investigated 
by  the  Ontario  securities  commission  some 
19  years  ago,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
there  are  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature 
who  can  think  of  similar  patterns  of  financing 
prior  to  that  time,  and  similar  ones  that  have 
taken  place  since  that  time. 

One  of  the  recommendations  that  was  made 
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as  a  result  of  tliat  particular  investigation 
was  that  the  stock  exchange  should  study  the 
daily  buying  and  selHng  by  each  member 
broker,  and  any  rapid  or  unusual  fluctuation 
in  the  market  price  of  any  stock  should  be 
fully  inquired  into.  If  it  appears  evident  that 
a  market  has  been,  or  is  being,  manipulated 
in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest, appropriate  action  should  be  taken  and 
full  disclosure  made  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  comment  to 
this  House  that  we  are  aware  that  among  the 
hasty  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  in  the  last  few  days, 
the  recommendation  that  was  made  by  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  in  October, 
1946  is  likely  to  be  implemented  finally  by 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange  within  the  next 
several  days. 

You  will  readily  see  from  the  example 
which  I  have  outlined  to  the  committee  that 
the  price  itself  at  a  certain  point  became 
entirely  artificial.  The  number  of  dollars  that 
actually  went  into  the  company  was  negligible 
—I  believe  in  this  particular  instance,  up  to 
that  time,  about  $200,000  only  went  into  the 
company  for  use,  presumably,  for  further 
development  and  exploration  work;  but  quite 
hkely  only  a  small  portion  of  the  $200,000 
was,  in  fact,  so  used.  So  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  treasury  of  the  company  did  not 
benefit  in  any  way  by  reason  of  eitlier  the 
high  price  to  which  the  stock  rose  or  by 
reason  of  the  volume  of  trading. 

Again,  I  would  emphasize  that  so  far  as 
the  group  was  concerned  in  terms  of  the 
criminal  law  or  accepted  practices  in  Ontario 
at  that  time,  and  in  a  very  broad  sense  within 
the  framework  of  accepted  practices  today, 
there  was  not  necessarily  any  deceit  or  false- 
hood or  other  fraudulent  means  used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  advertising  was  rather  quaintly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  commission  as 
"optimistic,  enthusiastic,  flamboyant,  mislead- 
ing, but  never  false."  As  a  result  of  that  par- 
ticular transaction,  the  securities  commission 
conducted  an  extensive  review  and  study  of 
the  fluctuations  of  the  stock.  If  any  hon.  mem- 
bers are  interested  in  it,  they  will  find  it  in 
the  Northern  Miner  for  the  year  1946,  in  the 
month  of  October,  where  the  whole  report 
of  the  commission  is  quoted  verbatim.  The 
Northern  Miner  in  its  editorials  and  elsewhere 
has  a  number  of  u.seful  and  worthwhile  re- 
marks to  make  about  it. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
is  related  also  to  that  pattern,  but  I  would  re- 
fer to  the  report  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General's 
committee    on    securities    legislation    in    On- 


tario, which  has  been  placed  before  the  House 
and  which  has  been  discussed  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  particularly  to  the  section  of  the 
report  dealing  witli  this  question  of  primary 
distribution  of  tiie  shares  of  companies  en- 
gaged in  speculative  mining  ventures  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Toronto  stock  exchange. 
You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain, 
the  recommendation  of  that  committee  that 
this  particular  facility  for  distributing  shares 
to  the  public  by  way  of  primary  distribution 
should  be  discontinued.  We  here  had  criticized 
the  report  on  this  particular  point,  not  be- 
cause we  could  or  could  not  assess  the  validity 
of  the  recommendation,  but  the  report  itself 
simply  stated  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do 
in  Ontario  because  it  had  been  done  in  the 
United  Kingdom  many  years  ago  and  because 
it  had  been  done  in  die  United  States  of 
America  in  1933. 

But  in  making  that  recommendation,  I 
would  like  to  again  refer  to  what  took  place 
in  the  debates  in  this  Legislature  some  18  or 
19  years  ago  and  to  the  remarks  at  that  time 
of  the  present  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Roberts)  who,  I  regret,  is  not  in  the 
House  today  and  who,  of  course,  was  a  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  province  and  was  at 
the  time  of  this  particular  debate  a  private 
member  sitting  for  his  present  riding.  I  shall 
quote  from  Hansard  of  October  28,  1947, 
from  the  debate  by  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  that  date: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Fifth  order.  House 
in  committee  on  Bill  No.  31,  The  Securities 
Act,   1947- 

which  was  the  bill  of  Leslie  E.  Blackwell, 
who  was  the  then  Attorney  General  of  the 
province   of  Ontario. 

I  notice  that  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  was  present  in  the  House  at 
that  time  and  made  some  comment  in  the 
debate,  but  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  remarks  of  the  present  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  when  the  section  of  The 
Securities  Act  which  presently  exists  and 
which  presently  exempts  this  kind  of  distribu- 
tion to  the  public  from  the  prospectus  require- 
ments of  The  Securities  Act,  was  considered. 
He  had  this  to  say: 

Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to 
section  46  (b);  I  noted  that  this  section 
makes  the  provisions  of  sections  43,  44  and 
45- 

which  are  the  prospectus  sections: 

—not  applicable  to  a  sale  of  any  securities 
which  are  listed  with  any  recognized  stock 
exchange,  for  sale  through  such  exchange. 
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This  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  1945  Act. 
It  has  the  effect  of  permitting  primary  dis- 
tribution to  take  place  through  a  recognized 
stock  exchange  without  the  necessity  of 
producing  a  prospectus,  which  otherwise 
would  be  required. 

Now,  I  think  I  should  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  the  fact  that  in  that 
section  [not  "in  that  section,"  but  "that 
section"]  was  involved  in  an  inquiry  that 
took  place  last  year  when  the  1945  Act  was 
in  force.  A  company  currently  known  as 
the  Beaulieu  Yellowknife  Mine  Limited, 
under  investigation,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
here— an  11-page  finding  by  the  commis- 
sion, or  rather  by  Colonel  O'Connor,  senior 
solicitor,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Collins,  senior  ac- 
countant for  the  commission,  and  bears 
date  of  October  18,  1946.  Briefly,  in  this 
case,  the  report  indicated  a  shocking 
method  of  high  financing. 

And  in  another  portion  of  his  remarks: 

The  Beaulieu  shares,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, were  listed  on  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  at  the  time.  The  transactions  at 
this  stage  brought  no  new  money  into  the 
company's   account. 

And  further  on  his  remarks: 

A  great  volume  of  sales  consequently 
went  through  the  Toronto  stock  exchange 
and  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  manipulations 
a  short  interest  appeared  and  rumours 
circulated  on  the  merits  of  the  property 
as  reflected  by  the  then  high  price  of  the 
shares  on  the  Toronto  stock  exchange. 

And  further  on: 

Now  the  unloading  through  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange  of  several  hundred  thous- 
and shares  to  get  money  to  clean  up 
aposition  of  $680,000,  that  unloading  un- 
doubtedly was  the  sale  which  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  primary  distribution  of 
shares  and  yet  no  part  of  that  went  into 
the  company.  What  was  purely  a  manipula- 
tion in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word 
in  my  opinion,  a  market  manipulation 
carried  on  in  that  manner.  With  that  fact 
facing  us  at  this  time  in  the  findings  of 
this  commission  with  this  section  before  us, 
I  felt  in  duty  bound  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  that 
that  sort  of  thing  can  go  on  under  this 
section.  Whether  it  can  be  stopped  or  not 
may  be  another  question,  but  it  seems  to 
me  at  this  point  that  we  ought  to  pause 
before  we  pass  a  section  which  permits 
tradings  of  that  sort  to  go  in  the  primary 
distribution  through  an  exchange,  without 


even  the  formality  of  passing  out  pros- 
pectuses which  must  be  done  in  all  trans- 
actions outside  of  the  stock  exchange. 

It  is  true  that  several  recommendations 
were  made  to  the  stock  exchange  and  some 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  content  myself  with  making  these  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  section  and  draw 
respectfully  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  if  we  pass  section  46,  we  are  permitting 
primary  distribution  to  be  carried  on 
through  stock  exchange,  exempt  from  the 
accompanying  passing  on  of  the  prospectus, 
as  is  required  in  all  cases  which  are  carried 
on  outside  of  the  exchange. 

The  then  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Blackwell, 
made  a  few  remarks  about  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Roberts  at  that  time  and  ended  his 
remarks  by  stating: 

The  proposal  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Roberts)  is  quite  off  the  path  which  is  being 
followed  by  the  commission  and  is  not 
acceptable  to  the  government. 

After   some   questioning,    Mr.    Roberts    again 

replied: 

I  do  feel  we  should  pause  at  this  section 
and  determine  whether  or  not  some  cor- 
rection is  necessary  here.  The  stock  ex- 
change was  put  on  trial  and  the  stock 
exchange  was  found  wanting  in  that  report. 
Whether  they  have  corrected  their  actions 
and  methods  sufficiently  to  prove  for  the 
future  they  will  not  be  found  wanting, 
yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

Later  on,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  debate, 
Mr.  Meinzinger,  the  member  then  for  Water- 
loo North,  said: 

If  this  is  so  serious  would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  withhold  the  bill  in  the  mean- 
time? 

Mr.  Blackwell:  No. 

Section  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  going  into  any  num- 
ber of  other  questions  which  are  related  to 
the  relationship  between  the  Ontario  securi- 
ties commission,  the  Toronto  stock  exchange 
and  the  proper  development  in  the  public 
interest  of  mining  prospects  in  northern  On- 
tario, I  would  suggest  that  for  20  years,  on 
these  two  points,  this  government  has  done 
absolutely  nothing,  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  today  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  is  not 
interested  in  pursuing  the  topic. 

I  would  urgently  suggest  that,  after  20 
years,  perhaps  this  government,  on  those 
two  issues  could  recognize  that  they  must 
be   attended  to,   and  that  because   of  these 
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two  items  there  must  be  several  other  items 
which  equally  would  require  the  diligent 
attention  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote 
1206,  I  ha\e  two  subjects  I  would  like  to 
mention. 

Under  the  mining  lands  branch,  one  thing 
that  has  been  very  hard  to  reconcile  is  that 
while  this  department  states  it  is  anxious 
to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  expansion 
of  prospecting  and  mining  in  our  province,  it 
would  at  the  same  time  consider  closing 
one  of  its  most  active  mining  recording 
offices.  The  Montreal  River  office  at  Elk 
Lake  registered  the  fourth  highest  number 
of  claims  of  the  14  such  offices  located 
in  Ontario  last  year.  This  office  was  also  the 
fourth  highest  in  1963  and  the  third  highest 
in  1962.  The  activity  in  this  area  has  been 
steady  and  continuous  over  the  years.  In 
1964,  there  were  almost  double  the  claims 
staked  in  1963. 

Apparently  because  of  housing  problems, 
the  department  has  been  considering  combin- 
ing this  office  with  the  one  in  Haileybury, 
which  is  located  some  50  miles  away.  For 
prospectors  residing  in  Elk  Lake,  this  would 
mean  an  additional  100  miles  of  travel  to 
regi.ster  claims;  for  those  from  Gogama, 
it  would  mean  150  miles;  from  Matachewan, 
160  miles,  and  from  Shining  Tree,  a  full  200 
miles.  And  these  are  the  areas  in  which 
the  claims  are  being  staked. 

Quite  often,  also,  two  or  three  trips  to  the 
recording  offices  are  necessary  in  the  staking 
and  recording  of  a  group  of  claims.  The 
move  to  Haileybury  would  definitely  incon- 
venience, and  present  additional  problems  to, 
the  local  prospectors. 

While  this  mining  office  in  Elk  Lake 
normally  employs  only  two  people,  it  is  still 
the  most  important  industry  to  the  people  of 
Elk  Lake  and  brings  considerable  traffic  and 
other  business  to  the  merchants  of  the  town. 
For  the  past  several  years,  because  of  lumber- 
ing and  pulp  problems,  this  has  been  a  dis- 
tressed community.  A  transfer  of  this  office 
would  not  only  have  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  community,  but  would  be  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  department  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  prospecting  and  mine  de- 
ve^lopment  throughout  the  area. 

This  has  been  discussed  with  the  hon. 
Minister  and  the  deputy  a  number  of  times, 
but  the  shadow  still  lies  over  the  commimity. 
Can  the  hon.  Minister  put  this  to  rest,  by 
assniring  the  chambers  of  commerce  for  that 
area  that  no  such  move  will  be  made  in  the 
foreseeable  future? 


Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this 
vote,  the  hon.  Minister  said  for  me  to  ask  the 
question  in  regard  to— as  he  said  this  morning 
—the  number  of  claims  that  were  staked.  We 
know  that  in  this  province  many  small 
mining  companies  and  individuals  are  trying 
to  develop  ore  bodies.  Suppose  there  is  a 
good  showing  of  ore  and  then  it  takes  these 
small  companies  a  lot  of  money  to  drill  many 
different  holes,  is  there  any  assistance  that 
would  help  these  small  companies  or  indi- 
viduals to  develop  the  size  of  these  ore 
bodies,  either  from  The  Department  of  Mines 
or  through  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development? 

Another  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister— maybe  I  could  do  it  now  and 
shorten  the  time  taken— is  in  regard  to  the 
mining  roads.  When  is  the  decision  made  by 
The  Department  of  Mines  as  to  when  it  will 
assist  with  a  mining  road?  I  understand  it 
pays  50  per  cent  of  a  mining  road.  Of  course, 
these  small  mining  companies  build  the  road 
first,  to  the  prospective  mine,  then  I  under- 
stand The  Department  of  Mines  has  to  be 
sure  there  is  some  kind  of  ore  body  there. 
It  takes,  I  understand,  two  to  three  years 
before  The  Department  of  Mines  will  pay 
over  its  50  per  cent  share  of  the  road,  which 
delay  I  am  informed  does  cripple  or  hold 
back  some  of  these  small  mining  companies 
from  going  ahead  as  fast  as  they  could,  if  they 
had  this  money  from  The  Department  of 
Mines  earlier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Could  I  answer  the 
previous  hon.  member's  question  and  say  this: 
My  heart  rather  goes  out  in  the  direction 
yours  does,  you  know.  We  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  move,  as  we  are  being  evicted 
from  our  building  in  Elk  Lake.  Nothing 
definite  has  been  done  about  this.  Approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent  of  the  business  at  Elk 
Lake  can  be  carried  out  by  mail;  now  that 
does  not  say  it  is  going  to  be.  But  we  will 
certainly  take  the  hon.  member's  .submission 
imder  advisement  and  see  what  we  can  do 
do  about  it. 

Mr.  Taylor:  In  that  connection  I  under- 
stand an  alternative  has  been  proposed  by  the 
local  people  there.  They  are  prepared  to 
build  a  building  for  The  Department  of 
Mines  if  that  is  the  deciding  factor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Vote- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  topics  that  I  would  like- 
Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kent  East, 
we  are  going  to  answer  yours  under  vote  1207. 
It  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  page.  Is  that  all 
right? 

Mr.  Spence:  All  right! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  points  which  I  would  like  to  raise  under 
this  estimate.  One  is,  I  want  to  go  back  and 
underline  and  expand  a  bit  on  the  problem 
and  the  solution  that  my  hon.  colleague,  in 
his  introduction,  spelled  out  to  this  House, 
suggesting  that  the  establishment  of  a  Crown 
corporation  for  exploration  and  development 
of  minerals  would  make  a  real  contribution 
in  this  province. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  given 
us  a  rather  interesting  glimpse  into  a  chapter 
of  the  history  of  this  Legislature  some  20 
years  ago,  when  problems  that  are  now  be- 
setting the  mining  industry  and  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange  were  investigated  by  the 
Ontario  securities  commission,  and  recom- 
mendations were  made  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  them.  Indeed,  previously  the  same 
kind  of  plea  has  been  made  time  and  time 
again  since  about  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
when  Toronto  Saturday  Night  had  almost  a 
full  article  exposing  the  operations  on  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange.  Those  of  us  who 
dared  from  this  side  of  the  House  to  raise 
the  issue  were  sloughed  off  as  people  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  operations,  and  we 
were  going  to  frustrate  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  mining  in  the  province. 

After  listening  to  and  reading  some  of  the 
things  that  go  on  in  the  market,  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  quote  the  old  adage  of  somebody 
who  one  time  said:  "Why  be  a  crook  when 
you  can  gouge  the  public  so  successfully  on 
a  completely  legal  basis?"  One  is  almost 
driven  to  that  conclusion  when  one  sees 
^ome  of  the  things  that  have  been  tolerated, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  in  his 
earlier  observations,  when  he  spoke  on  the 
first  vote,  made  a  comment  that  rather 
puzzled  me.  He  said:  "We  have  not  found 
any  difficulty  in  discovering  ore  bodies  in 
the  province  of  Ontario."  It  puzzled  me, 
because  I  can  remember  a  year  or  two  years 
ago  when  the  same  hon.  member  really  went 
into  oratorical  flight  in  browbeating  this  gov- 
ernment for  presiding  over  a  province  in 
which  there  had  been  no  new  discovery  of 
ore  for  ten  years.  He  went  back  to  Mani- 
touwadge  and  others— you  name  it;  it  was 
ten  years  or  more  ago.  You  had  the  Texas 
Gulf  shortly  afterwards,  and  he  has  changed 
his  mind  so  quickly  that  he  now  comes  to  the 


conclusion  that  there  is  no  problem  in  getting 
ore  bodies. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): It  shows  you  how  inconsistent 
the  Opposition  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  is  par  for  the 
course,  as  a  Liberal  spokesman.  Indeed,  I 
was  also  intrigued  in  another  thing.  We  will 
concede  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  that 
the  proposal  of  a  Crown  corporation  for  the 
exploration  and  the  development  of  mining 
is,  as  far  as  this  province  is  concerned,  and 
as  far  as  I  know,  not  completely  novel.  It  is 
an  adaptation,  insofar  as  we  have  been  able 
to  look  at  it,  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  Rene 
Levesque  has  proposed  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  But  I  did  not  notice  the  Liberals 
raising  it  here.  They  are  willing  to  praise 
what  is  done  in  Quebec,  in  terms  of  the  gov- 
ernment there  making  sure  when  they  handed 
over  these  resources  that  they  retained  11 
per  cent,  but  they  are  not  willing,  as  I  have 
suggested  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the 
past— because  they  are  closer  to  those  Bay 
Street  boys  whom  they  browbeat  than  they 
would  like  us  to  believe— to  come  up  with  the 
real  answer  to  the  problems. 

Mr.  White:  It  would  be  worse  than  the 
shoe  factory  in  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  nonsense;  the  shoe 
factory  in  Saskatchewan.  The  oil  development 
and  the  mineral  development  in  Saskatchewan 
under  the  aegis  of  a  democratic  socialist  gov- 
ernment was  as  spectacular  as  any  province 
in  this  country. 

What  I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
this  House,  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  to  the 
government  which  will  be  getting  another  set 
of  recommendations  from  the  Kelly  commis- 
sion shortly,  is  that  before  the  Kelly  com- 
mission was  set  up  at  all,  before  the  whole 
Windfall  storm  broke  upon  us,  a  study  had 
been  done  for  the  Porter  Royal  commission 
on  banking  and  finance— a  study  of  finance 
in  the  mining  industry  by  a  man  by  the  name 
of  E.  K.  Cork— to  which  my  hon.  colleague 
referred.  Let  us  hammer  his  points  home,  be- 
cause they  are  fundamental.  Eighty-six  per 
cent  of  the  money  that  goes  into  the  develop- 
ment of  mining  came  from  the  big  companies 
who  dominate  the  field.  They  did  not  have  to 
go  to  the  stock  exchange  to  raise  the  money 
at  all.  They  have  it  in  the  treasury,  notwith- 
standing the  complaints  that  we  sometimes 
hear  from  the  business  world  because  of  very 
generous  tax  and  depreciation  allowances.  I 
can  remember,  for  example,  when  Interna- 
tional Nickel  went  into  the  development  in 
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Thompson  in  Manitoba  about  ten  years  ago 
and  spent  $180  million.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  the  first  ten  years  after  the  war, 
in  depreciation  allowances  and  favourable 
taxes  they  had  accumulated  something  like 
$250  million.  To  use  the  hon.  George  Dun- 
lop's  inimitable  phraseology  years  ago,  they 
had  it  "in  the  sock."  It  was  in  the  sock,  ready 
for  rainy  days.  They  had  accumulated,  by 
generous  tax  structure,  $250  million.  So  for 
the  development  of  Thompson,  they  did  not 
have  to  go  to  the  stock  exchange;  they  did 
not  have  to  go  to  the  public;  they  just 
dipped  into  the  sock  for  $180  million  of  the 
$250  million.  That  is  what  is  being  done  on 
86  per  cent  of  the  mining  development  in 
this    nation   by   the   big   corporations. 

Let  us  go  to  the  14  per  cent— the  junior 
companies,  those  who  do  their  financing  on 
the  stock  market,  the  penny  stocks,  and  so 
on.  What  happened  in  the  1953-63  period, 
upon  which  Cork  based  his  analysis  and  his 
report  to  the  Porter  commission?  The  fact  of 
the  matter  was  that  the  junior  companies  in 
that  period  raised  $850  million  on  the  stock 
exchange.  Sixty  per  cent  of  it  went  to  the 
brokerage  houses  and  others  engaged  in  the 
promotions.  So  out  of  the  $850  million  that 
was  raised  in  the  stock  exchange,  $510  milhon 
went  to  the  promoters.  Three  hundred  and 
forty  million  dollars  got  into  the  treasury  of 
the  companies.  Now,  how  much  of  that  40 
per  cent— $340  million— was  used  for  actual 
development  of  mining?  The  answer,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  18  per  cent.  Eighteen  per  cent 
of  it,  or  a  total  of  $150  milhon.  The  rest  of  it? 
Well,  you  know  what  happens  when  you  get 
money  in  the  treasury,  and  it  is  used  for 
paying  the  directors  who  have  control  of  it 
and  a  little  bit  of  development— or  so-called 
development. 

Mr.  White:   Your  biases   are  showing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  what?  My  biases 
are  showing?  My  facts  are  showing,  too,  and 
I  want  you  to  look  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  White:   You  are  cooking  the  books. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  cooking  the 
books.  I  am  quoting  the  authoritative  study 
of  E.  K.  Cork  for  the  Porter  commission.  If 
you  want  to  repudiate  the  Porter  commission, 
go  ahead  and  repudiate  it. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett:  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Eighteen  per 
cent  of  your  millions  is  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let's  just  review  the 
record:    $850    million    was    gotten    from    the 


public.  This  is  by  the  junior  companies  who 
represent  only  14  per  cent  of  the  development 
of  mining.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  were  raised  from  the  public,  60  per 
cent  of  it  went  to  the  promoters,  leaving  $340 
million  in  the  treasury  of  the  company.  Of 
that  $340  million,  only  $150  million  went 
into  the  development  of  mining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  can  come  up  with 
a  more  incredibly  inefficient  financing  pro- 
cedure to  developing  mining  than  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  elaboration  of  other  aspects 
of  it  that  my  hon.  friend,  who  is  knowledge- 
able in  a  professional  sense  about  how  these 
things  operate,  I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister 
or  anybody  else  to  get  up  and  defend  it.  And 
this  is  what  you  defended  for  years.  No 
wonder  you  make  intelligent  people  become 
overnight  socialists— if  that  is  capitalism,  you 
can  have  it. 

If  only  they  will  face  the  facts  instead  of 
looking  at  the  biases.  I  lay  this  before  the 
House  along  with  the  Kelly  commission  report, 
and  along  with  the  ignored  reports  of  the 
securities  commission  for  20  years,  so  that 
next  year  when  we  come  back  and  all  of  this 
is  here  for  action,  that  we  will  get  some 
action,  and  not  sort  of  slough  us  off  as  Leslie 
Black  well  sloughed  off  Kelso  Roberts  20  years 
ago.  The  result  is  that  a  lot  of  people  have 
had  a  lot  of  difficulties  in  the  last  year 
because  we  did  not  correct  the  procedures. 

Now  I  leave  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  second  point  tliat  I  wanted  to  comment  on. 

I  want  to  get  to  mining  after  I  have  set 
the  background,  which  will  take  about  one 
minute.  To  go  back  to  the  Algoma  Central 
Railway;  we  have  raised  this  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  who  is  in 
negotiation  with  the  Algoma  Central  Railway. 
It  has  been  going  on  now  for  about  a  couple 
of  years.  Some  concessions  have  been  made 
on  both  sides,  but  the  House,  I  think,  will  be 
interested,  and  I  suspect  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mr.  Wishart)  will  be 
most  interested. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist, June  12,  1965,  there  is,  in  keeping  with 
this  very  avithoritative  and  well-known  pub- 
lication of  the  business  world,  a  report  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Algoma  Central  and 
Hudson  Bay  Railroad  Company.  Sir  Denys 
Lawson  made  a  report  on  the  company's 
progress.  In  it  is  this  paragraph.  I  read  it  to 
the  House  and  I  invite  them  to  go  back  and 
read  what  the  hon.  Minister  said  he  would 
be  going  to  do. 

During    the    past    year,    the    provincial 

government   began   serious   talks   with  the 

company  concerning  our  850,000  acres  of 
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land  grant  lands  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
At  this  point  the  company  has  no  way  of 
knowing  the  extent  of  any  takeover,  the 
timing  of  such  a  move  by  the  province, 
the  price  that  might  be  arrived  at  by 
negotiation,  or  in  fact  whether  the  matter 
will  be  pursued  to  a  conclusion. 

I  remember  the  very  tough  statements  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  how 
he  was  going  to  sit  down  and  get  an  answer 
to  this  a  year  ago,  and  repeated  a  few  months 
ago.  Here  we  have  the  president  of  the 
company,  in  a  report  to  the  shareholders 
printed  in  far  off  London,  England,  asking 
when  the  matter  will  be  pursued  to  a  con- 
clusion. That  is  how  much  determination 
they  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  has  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on 
these  unresolved  things. 

However,  let  me  quote  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph: 

Naturally  we  would  prefer  to  retain  and 
develop  our  own  lands  for  which,  in  effect, 
we  paid  a  large  price  many  years  ago, 
calculated  to  have  been  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  $18  million  at  the  time,  and  are 
only  now  about  to  reap  some  return  on 
that  benefit. 

I  invite  the  Cabinet  at  their  next  meeting  to 
sit  down  and  try  to  figure  out  when  Algoma 
paid  $18  million,  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
for  what  they  got  as  a  handout  for  building 
that  railway  60  years  ago.  They  are  just  as 
unrepentant  as  they  ever  were,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  some  evidence  soon  that  this 
government  is  really  coming  to  grips  with  this 
problem. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  all  mildly 
irrelevant,  because  it  is  within  Lands  and 
Forests.  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  mining 
aspect  of  it,  because  last  June,  there  sud- 
denly emerged  the  most  innocent  little  press 
release,  the  most  disarming  little  press  release 
I  have  ever  read.  It  came  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  June  3,  1964,  and  announced 
that  Algoma  Central  Railroad  had  handed 
back  to  the  government  nine  townships  on 
which  they  had  been  holding  mineral  rights. 
Now  the  background  of  that— hon.  members 
of  the  House  may  or  may  not  be  aware  of— is 
this  problem. 

If  you  are  paying  land  tax,  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  the  mineral  rights.  But  if  you 
dispose  of  the  surface  rights  and  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  land  tax  from  that  point  on, 
then  you  become  obligated  to  pay  the 
mineral  rights. 

Back  about  1952,  some  clerk  in  The 
Department  of  Mines,  I  presume,  accidentally 


came  across  the  fact  that  the  Algoma  Central 
Railway  had  been  disposing  of  land  from 
1925  on.  Therefore,  from  1925  on,  they 
became  obligated  to  pay  for  a  tax  for  mineral 
rights,  which  is  ten  cents  per  year  per  acre, 
from  way  back  in  1925  or  1927.  Indeed, 
there  was  one  news  story  which  quoted  an 
unnamed— and  I  will  bet  he  had  better 
remain  unnamed  for  the  future  of  his  security 
in  the  civil  service— spokesman  in  The  De- 
partment of  Mines  who  stated  that  the 
accumulated  mineral  tax  for  Algoma  Central 
Railway  at  that  point  stood  at  $3,250,000. 

Now,  when  this  clerk  innocently  came 
across  this  backlog  in  1952,  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Frost,  entered  into  some 
agreement  with  Algoma  Central  Railway- 
how  cosy  and  solicitous  these  arrangements 
are.  We  found  that  they  owed  three  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars,  so  did  we  insist  that 
they  pay  up?  Oh,  no!  We  entered  into  an 
agreement,  giving  them  10  years  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  hold  the  land 
any  further.  And  so  for  ten  years,  or  a  little 
better,  they  continued  their  explorations  and 
admittedly,  they  spent  some  money.  Indeed, 
if  you  read  this  annual  report  of  the  chairman 
of  the  company,  he  said  they  spent  $80,000 
during  1964  in  mineral  explorations.  They 
spent  some  money,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ten- 
year  period  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
there  was  nothing  for  them,  so  they  handed 
back  the  nine  townships.  There  are  even 
more  townships  that  I  think  may  be  handed 
back  when  they  have  completed  their 
explorations. 

But  what  happened  to  the  three  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  back  taxes?  Nothing, 
Mr.  Chairman.  They  got  away  with  not  paying 
them.  They  not  only  got  away  with  that,  but 
they  got  away  with  the  little  deal  that  the 
Liberals  handed  them  in  1940.  You  remember 
back  in  1940,  they  had  not  been  paying  land 
tax  since  1925,  and  they  had  accumulated 
two-and-a-half-million  dollars  in  back  taxes. 
And  so  the  Liberals  of  that  day— no  different 
from  the  Tories,  merely  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  coin  because  they  acted  in 
precisely  the  same  way— said  to  Algoma 
Central  Railway;  "you  owe  us  two-and-a-half- 
million  dollars,  give  us  back  half  of  the  land, 
we  will  let  you  have  the  other  half  and  we 
will  forget  the  bill."  And  not  only  that.  Just  to 
show  you  how  solicitous  they  were— the 
Liberals  passed  a  law  that  legally  give  the 
ACR  the  right  to  pay  no  taxes  from  that 
point  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Looks  like  your  honey- 
moon is  over. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Our  honeymoon  was  never 
on.  Whatever  you  saw  for  a  httle  while  there 
was  "a  common  law"  arrangement,  I  can 
assure  you.  It  was  not  very  honourable.  The 
only  thing  that  pushed  us  into  it  was  that 
what  you  were  doing  was  even  less  honour- 
able, so  we  got  into  an  alliance  to  try  to  cope 
with  your  tactics. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  leave  the  matter 
there.  But  how  in  heaven's  name,  can  any 
government  on  that  side  of  the  House,  with 
the  record  in  The  Lands  and  Forests  Depart- 
ment, with  a  record  now  in  The  Department 
of  Mines,  deny  that  Algoma  Central  has  been 
handed  out  of  the  public  Treasury,  directly  or 
indirectly,  something  in  excess  of  $4  million 
taxes  that  they  have  not  paid  and  which  they 
have  been  forgiven,  and  now  we  have  the 
president  of  the  company,  reported  in  London 
on  June  12,  saying  that  at  this  point  the 
company  has  no  way  of  knowing  the  extent 
of  any  takeover.  Remember  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  said  they  were 
thinking  of  taking  it  over,  and  it  got  quite 
some  headlines  up  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie— that 
they  were  going  to  reclaim  these  lands  back  to 
the  Crown. 

At  this  point,  the  company  has  no  way  of 
kncnving  the  extent  of  any  takeover,  the  tim- 
ing of  such  a  move  by  the  province,  the  price 
that  may  be  arrived  at  by  negotiations,  or  in 
fact  whether  the  matter  will  be  pursued  to  a 
conclusion  at  all.  I  will  tell  you  who  is  running 
this  province  on  this  issue,  not  this  govern- 
ment, but  Algoma  Central  Railway.  They 
have  been  running  it,  not  you.  I  hope  some- 
time soon  that  you  will  stand  up,  and  be  men, 
and  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
province,  instead  of  letting  them  call  the  tune, 
which  they  have  been  doing  for  30  or  40 
years,  and  getting  money  out  of  the  public 
Treasury  while  they  are  in  the  process  of  do- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Taylor:  On  this  vote,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
stems  from  the  very  useful  interim  report  of 
the  Legislature's  select  committee  on  mining. 
That  committee  recommends  that  extensive 
geological  and  geophysical  surveys  be  imder- 
takcn  prior  to  the  scheduling  of  areas  as  pro- 
vincial parks,  and  that  every  effort  be  made 
in  the  establishment  of  new  parks  to  locate 
them  in  tracts  of  low  mineralization.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  an  excellent  proposal,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  it  is  a  proposal  which  I  suspect 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  views  with  some 
approval. 

I  hope  that  this  report,  and  what  I 
am  going  to  say,  will  strengthen  his  hand  in 
his  discussions  with  his  Cabinet  colleagues. 


There  is  one  salient  point  about  our  mineral 
resources,  and  that  is  that  the  minerals  we 
take  out  of  the  ground  cannot  be  replaced. 
Every  ton  of  ore  that  is  mined  is  a  ton  that 
can  never  be  mined  again.  Even  though  im- 
proving technology  may  mean  that  we  can 
get  more  value  from  each  ton  of  ore  we 
mine— in  fact  we  are  now  going  back  and 
obtaining  commercial  minerals  from  the  refuse 
of  earlier  mining  operations— but  nevertheless 
the  amount  of  useful  mineralization  in  the 
rock  of  this  province  is  limited,  and  in  the 
long  view  of  human  history  will,  at  some  time, 
come  to  an  end.  We  must,  therefore,  accept  a 
couple  of  fundamental  truths  about  mining 
in  this  province,  and  build  from  there. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  our  resources 
are  limited.  While  we  may  not  know  these 
limits  yet— and  the  total  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources is  many  times  larger  than  even  the 
optimistic  of  us  now  imagines— nevertheless 
we  are  dealing  with  a  diminishing  resource. 
This  fact  suggests,  and  even  demands,  that 
we  should  manage  our  mineral  resources  in 
the  full  light  of  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
limited,  which  brings  me  back  to  the  recom- 
mendations  of  the   select   committee. 

They  tell  us  that  we  should  ascertain  the 
ex-tent  of  mineralization  in  an  area  before 
that  area  is  designated  as  a  provincial  park. 
If  potential  mineralization  is  present,  then 
other  arrangements  should  be  made  for  park 
land. 

Actually,  the  reasoning  behind  this  is  very 
simple,  Mr.  Chairman.  Because  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  diminishing  resource,  and  because 
world  demand  for  minerals  is  going  to 
increase  steadily  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
eventually  the  economic  imperatives  involved 
will  require  us  to  extract  minerals,  no  matter 
where  they  might  be  found.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  consumption  of  minerals  and 
metals  is  bound  to  be  so  voracious  in  the 
future  that  if  at  some  date  in  the  21st 
century,  someone  found  nickel  in  the  ground 
in  this  area,  then  I  am  certain  that  our 
successors  of  that  day  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  remove  themselves  to  other  locations. 

I  foresee  this  kind  of  condition  everywhere. 
I  foresee  it  particularly  in  our  park  lands. 
In  future,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
parks  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  if  commer- 
cially valuable  minerals  are  found  within 
their  boundaries. 

Right  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  still  have 
a  lot  of  undeveloped  land  in  this  province. 
This  means  that  park  land  is  not  yet  in 
critically  short  supply  but  in  the  future  the 
supply  of  suitable  park  land  is  likely  to 
diminish.    The  effect  of  this  is  this,  if  we  do 
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not  act  with  foresight  now,  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  the  future  sacrificing  irreplace- 
able park  lands  at  a  time  when  the  province 
is  more  fully  settled  and  new  park  formation 
has  come  to  a  standstill.  How  much  better 
it  is  to  make  that  decision  now  when  alterna- 
tives are  still  available  to  us,  rather  than  to 
lose  our  parks  later  by  default. 

This  argument  leads  on  to  another.  What 
is  true  of  our  new  parks  now  is  equally  true 
of  existing  parks.  If  valuable  mineralization 
exists  under  our  provincial  parks  right  now, 
we  should  know  this  fact.  We  should  do 
the  geological  work  necessary  to  determine 
the  extent  of  mineralization  in  existing  parks 
and  we  should,  on  the  basis  of  this  knowl- 
edge, prepare  ourselves  for  the  day  when  it 
becomes  imperative  to  exploit  these  mineral 
resources.  This  might  mean  altering  the 
boundaries  of  the  existing  parks;  it  might 
mean  other  solutions  to  what  is  admittedly  a 
very  difficult  problem. 

Hon.  members  should  try  to  visualize  the 
problems  they  would  face  if  an  ore  body  like 
that  discovered  by  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  turned 
up  in  the  heart  of  Algonquin  park.  Pressures 
from  all  sides  would  be  enormous.  Faced 
with  such  pressures  the  government  of  the 
day  would  have  to  reach  a  decision  and  if 
it  did  not  have  a  clearly  formulated  policy  in 
advance,  its  decision  would  probably  be  a 
bad  one. 

Thus  it  is  imperative  that  such  policies  be 
worked  out  now.  Adjusting  park  boundaries 
is  one  possibility;  imposing  conditions  and 
restrictions  on  mining  operations  is  another. 
The  only  possibilities  that  are  impossible  are 
the  obvious  ones,  either  prohibiting  all 
mineral  extraction  in  the  park  land,  or 
sacrificing  parks  to  the  economic  demands  of 
the  mining  industry. 

The  second  possibility  I  mentioned  above 
is  a  useful  one  I  believe.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  mining  operations  to  turn  the 
landscape  for  miles  around  into  the  kind  of 
terrain  the  astronauts  are  going  to  find 
around  the  moon.  Mining  operators  can,  in 
fact,  be  required  to  return  the  land  to  its 
original  condition.  This  is  done  today  in 
northern  England.  Restoration  of  its  original 
beauty  to  the  landscape  is  possible  through 
the  underground  disposal  of  tailings  or  by 
restoring  tailing  storage  areas  to  other  uses, 
as  Hollinger  and  Mclntyre  have  learned  to 
do  in  the  past.  International  Nickel  has  even 
experimented  with  the  growing  of  grain  in 
these  tailings. 

Undoubtedly  if  government  penalties  and 
inducements  were  applied,  the  necessary 
technology  could  be  developed,  probably  at 


a  very  modest  long-term  cost,  to  ensure  that 
mining  operations  do  not  permanently  blight 
the  landscape.  Even  now,  far-sighted  and 
public-spirited  mining  operators  are  able  to 
run  their  industry  with  a  minimum  disturb- 
ance of  the  terrain  and  of  other  potential 
uses  for  land.  Timagami  Mining  has  operated 
in  this  way.  In  fact,  this  firm  has  probably 
added  to  the  usefulness  of  its  area  through 
the  construction  of  a  mine  access  road. 

Government  policy  retjuiring  respect  for 
terrain  should  be  instituted  now  for  all  mining 
operations.  It  is  desirable  everywhere  and  it 
is  essential  if,  as  I  believe  is  inevitable,  we 
reach  the  time  when  we  are  mining  within 
the  boundaries  of  provincial  parks.  Such 
policies  cannot  be  created  and  imposed  in 
ignorance,  and  here  is  where  immediate 
action  is  essential  if  mining  and  parks  are 
not  to  be  in  conflict  in  this  province  now  and 
in  the  future.  We  must  know  what  mining 
potential,  if  any,  underlies  our  existing  parks. 
Only  armed  with  this  knowledge  can  we  save 
ourselves  from  future  trouble. 

My  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  boil  down 
to  three  proposals  which  I  submit  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  First,  as  has  already  been 
recommended,  thorough  survey  work  for 
mineralization  should  be  undertaken  before 
the  location  and  boundaries  of  any  new  pro- 
vincial parks  are  established.  Second,  similar 
survey  work  should  be  carried  on  in  existing 
park  lands  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  plan  in- 
telligently now,  for  the  day  when  mineral  re- 
sources in  existing  parks  must  be  used.  Third, 
legislation  should  be  introduced  now  to 
require  mining  operators  to  respect  the  value 
of  the  land  on  which  their  mines  are  sited. 
Such  legislation  should  provide  both  penalties 
for  unnecessary  neglect  of  the  terrain,  and  in- 
ducements for  mining  companies  which 
undertake  energetic  programmes  to  maintain 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  land  which  lies  over 
their  ore  bodies. 

I  might  add  one  final  word  on  this:  Most 
hon.  members  will  apply  these  remarks  almost 
completely  to  northern  Ontario,  but  we 
should  remember  that  they  apply  equally  well 
to  the  sand  and  gravel  and  aggregate  extrac- 
tion operations  in  southern  Ontario.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  ugly  scars  on  our 
landscape  produced  by  abandoned  gravelpits. 
The  proposals  I  have  made  are  intended  to 
be  applicable  to  all  such  operations  as  well  as 
to  the  hardrock  mines  in  the  north. 

Vote  1206  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1207: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  this  vote  is  carried  I  wonder  if  the 
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hon.  Minister  of  Mines  has  any  comment  to 
make  on  the  matter  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  and  the  hon.  leader 
of  this  party  rehiting  to  tlie  financing  of 
mining  operations  and  the  role  of  the  stock 
exchange  in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  have  very  little  knowledge 
of  those  things.  It  comes  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  securi- 
ties commission.  It  really  does  not  affect  us; 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  market  at  all, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
hon.  members  are  aware,  the  report  of  the 
Attorney  General's  committee  on  securities 
legislation  was  received  some  weeks  ago  and 
tabled  in  this  House.  I  think  I  have  informed 
the  House  previously  but  I  will  now  do  so 
through  you,  sir,  that  legislation  was  imme- 
diately got  under  way  and  is  in  preparation 
of  being  drafted.  It  is  not  being  presented 
to  the  Legislature  at  this  session  and  one 
of  the  reasons  for  that  is  so  that  these  pro- 
posals may  be  given  full  study  and  that  the 
legislation  may  be  carefully  drafted.  The 
other  is,  of  course,  that  the  Royal  commission 
which  was  appointed  in  July  or  August  of  last 
year,  just  finished  hearing  its  evidence  and 
the  report,  I  believe,  is  being  prepared  now 
by  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Justice  Kelly,  and 
will  be  received,  no  doubt,  shortly. 

I  think,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
says,  this  matter  of  the  financing  of  particu- 
larly mining  companies,  industry  perhaps  to 
some  extent  also,  and  the  security  market 
falls  within  the  area  of  the  Attorney  General's 
department  with  respect  to  the  regulations 
thereof,  and  that  the  legislation  which  will 
result  from  the  committee's  report  and  from 
the  Royal  commission  I  feel  sure  will  meet 
this  problem.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  we  might  give  an 
opportunity  for  that  legislation  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Now  I  think  I  can  say  that  to  the  House, 
without  in  any  way  suggesting  that  there  is 
any  delay  whatsoever  taking  place  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there 
is  one  phase  of  this  matter  which  relates  to 
The  Department  of  Mines  and  which  should 
be  noted  and  emphasized  at  this  time. 

A  justification  that  has  often  been  advanced 
for  the  sort  of  skin  game  that  goes  on  down 
in  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  is  that  it  is 
essential  for  the  mining  development  of  this 
province.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been  true 
40  years  ago,  I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  now 


that   that   operation  has   so   little  to  do  with 
mining  development  it  does  not  matter. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines— and  I  think 
quite  properly— does  not  even  consider  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  any  great  interest  to  him  in  his 
capacity  as  Minister.  I  think  we  should  bear 
that  in  mind.  The  amount  of  money  raised 
by  primary  distribution  through  the  stock 
exchange  for  mining  development  in  the 
province  is  not  a  drop  in  a  bucket.  Actually 
the  operation  is  essentially  a  skin  game  for 
taking  as  many  suckers  to  the  cleaners  as 
possible. 

I  can  understand  that  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  has  to  have  time  to  consider  these 
matters,  but  they  have  been  under  considera- 
tion for  many  years.  I  would  suggest  to  him 
that  he  should  not  wait  until  the  last  report  of 
the  last  Royal  commission  is  given,  because 
until  legislative  action  is  taken,  I  venture 
to  suggest  to  him  that  there  will  be  Royal 
commissions  regularly  investigating  whatever 
may  happen  to  cause  the  latest  scandal.  I 
think  there  is  now  enough  information  for 
genuine  legislation  to  be  brought  in  at  the 
next  session,  whenever  it  may  be;  I  hope  it 
may  be  this  fall  so  that  we  can  get  moving 
on   the   matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  agree.  We  have 
just  received  the  report  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  but  then  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  mentioned  the  Kelly  commission  as 
the  occasion  for  further  delay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  legislation  is  being  prepared  and  it 
will  be  produced,  I  am  quite  confident,  at 
the  next  session. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  Algoma 
Central  Railway  in  which  I  am  very  in- 
terested, that  it  is  by  no  means  at  an  end  and 
that  there  are  developments  of  matters  going 
on  which  he  knows  not  of  and  which  I  at  this 
moment  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  him. 

Vote   1207  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Mines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions  and  beg  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resokitions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the  House  will  deal 
with  second  readings,  committee  of  the  whole 
House  and  with  estimates  of  The  Department 


of  Public  Welfare.  At  five  o'clock  an  hour  will 
be  set  aside,  as  previously  arranged  and 
understood,  for  other  public  bills.  There  will 
be  a  night  session  tomorrow  evening. 

Hon,  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5:55  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Thxjrsday,  June  17,  1965 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
extend  a  special  welcome,  in  the  Speaker's 
gallery,  to  a  group  of  United  States  editors 
who  are  touring  the  province  as  guests  of 
The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information. 
I  may  say  these  members  of  the  press 
represent  some  26  states  of  the  United  States 
and  come  all  the  way  from  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Jersey  in  the  east,  to  the 
Carolinas  in  the  south  and  even  as  far  west 
as  Utah  and  that  other  republic  known  as 
Texas. 

We  also  welcome,  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Cataraqui  public  school, 
Cataraqui. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  TJie  forty-eighth 
order,  committee  of  the  whole  House;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Noden  in  the  chair. 

The   Honourable   the   Lieutenant-Governor 
recommends  the  following: 
That, 

Except  as  provided  in  subsection  2  of 
section  2  of  The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax 
Act,  1965,  every  person  shall,  at  the  time 
of  purchase  or  delivery,  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  Crown  in 
right  of  Ontario,  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  20.5 
cents  per  imperial  gallon  on  all  diesel  fuel 
purchased,  or  delivery  of  which  is  received 
by  him  in  Ontario  for  his  own  use, 

as    provided    in    Bill    No.    143,    The    Motor 
Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act,  1965. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FUEL  TAX 
ACT,  1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  143,  The 
Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act,  1965. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  R.  F,  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  Allan)  with  regard  to  section  2, 
if  he  is  familiar  with  any  violations  of  the 
use  of  diesel  fuel,  which  has  up  until  now 
been  tax  free  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
if  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  this  bill  has 
been  brought  in? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  we  provide  in 
the  bill  for  the  continued  use  by  farmers  of 
diesel  fuel  without  any  inconvenience  to 
them,  and  the  bill  is  not  for  that  purpose,  it 
is  rather  to  provide  better  administrative 
practice  covering  the  whole  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
advertently overlooked  the  first  resolution 
with  respect  to  Bill  No.  143. 

The   Honourable   the   Lieutenant-Governor 
also  recommends  the  following: 
That, 

the  moneys  required  for  the  purposes  of 
The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act,  1965, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1965-66,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund, 

as    provided    in    Bill    No.    143,    The    Motor 
Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act,  1965. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  if  any  of 
the  producers  of  the  fuel  have  raised  objec- 
tions to  this.  Are  there  other  additional 
expenses  attached  to  the  marking  of  the 
fuel? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  will  be  some 
additional  expenses  incurred  by  the  marketers 
of  fuel  oil  because  of  the  colouring  of  the 
fuel  oil.  This  has  been  discussed  at  very 
great  length  with  the  companies  concerned, 
and  I  would  say,  with  one  exception,  that 
there  is  a  reasonably  good  imderstanding 
and  agreement  with  the  provisions  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  provision  under  The 
Gasoline  Tax  Act,  I  am  thinking  now  of  the 
use  of  gasoline  by  farmers,  for  the  tax  rebate 
for  the  fuel  that  is  used  in  the  agricultural 
industry,  and  I  believe  that  that  has  worked 
fairly  well  without  the  marking  of  the  fuel. 
There  is  no  marking  under  those  circum- 
stances and  I  was  wondering  why  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  feels  it  is  essential  in 
this  particular  area  when  it  is  not  in  the 
other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
that  we  really  were  not  thinking  particularly 
of  the  diesel  fuel  that  is  used  by  farmers  as 
a  reason  for  bringing  this  bill.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  farmers  will  be 
permitted  to  use  coloured  diesel  fuel,  there 
will  be  no  problem  so  far  as  the  farmers  who 
use  diesel  fuel  are  concerned.  It  will  be 
even  more  simple  than  claiming  a  refund. 
Now  if  they  do  use  the  clear,  uncoloured 
diesel  fuel  in  their  tractors,  they  then  can 
ask  for  a  refund.  But  I  would  expect  that 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  use  the  coloured 
fuel  and  obtain  it  more  cheaply  in  that  way 
without  paying  the  tax  at  all;  they  would  not 
find  it  necessary  to  claim  a  refund. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  that  is  the  case,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer might  foresee,  in  the  next  session,  a 
comparable  bill  that  would  permit  farmers 
to  buy  marked  gasoline  as  well,  and  not  have 
to  go  through  the  procedure  of  having  to  get 
a  rebate.  Is  that  possible? 

Hon.  Mr,  Allan:  The  hon.  member  for 
Brant  is  thinking  always  of  the  welfare  of 
the  farmers.   I  may  say  that  the— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Nobody  else  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  —the  member  for  Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk  is,  also.  However,  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  make  any  commitments. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  raise  another  question  which 
rose  directly  out  of  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  has  just  raised?  I  think  there  is 
validity    in    what    he    has    said,    and    if    the 


government  is  going  to  consider  it,  why  do 
they  not  consider  it  also  in  reference  to 
gasoline  that  is  used  in  boating?  I  have  had 
representations  made  to  me  by  people  who 
say  that  to  claim  the  rebate  that  many  people 
are  entitled  to,  which  may  amount  to  only 
$10  or  $15  a  year,  they  simply  do  not  know 
the  procedures,  or  the  routines.  They  do 
not  retain  all  their  bills,  and  the  result  is 
they  do  not  get  what  they  are  entitled  to  by 
way  of  a  rebate.  Now,  to  avoid  all  of  these 
administrative  difficulties,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  you  are  considering  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  has  raised,  which 
is  an  extension  of  this  for  farmers,  that  it 
be  done  for  gasoline  that  is  going  to  be  used 
for  boating  and  marine  purposes.  It  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  paying  the  tax  in  the 
first  instance,  and  you  would  then  not  be 
getting,  by  default,  money  that  you  really 
do  not  want— or  you  do  not  want  to  take,  let 
us  put  it  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  does  not 
know  the  Provincial  Treasurer  as  well  as  I 
thought  that  he  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  tongue  was  in  my 
cheek.  You  could  see  it,  but  it  did  not  get 
registered  in  Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
discuss  this  at  another  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  under- 
taking your  proposal.  On  the  face  of  it,  I 
agree  that  it  looks  quite  reasonable.  We  have 
given  this  consideration  and  will  continue  to 
consider  it,  but  very  great  problems  are 
apparent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Five  or  six  other  prov- 
inces have  done  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Not  many. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  told— five  or  six. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  doubt  that  there  are  that 

many. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we 
ask  your  indulgence,  sir?  Could  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  give  us  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this,  because  I,  like  the  leader 
of  the  new  party,  have  had  letters  where 
people  have  not  collected  all  their  bills  for 
gasoline  for  boating.  I  had  one  about  a 
month  ago  where  the  fellow  had  been  writing 
back  and  forth;  the  cost  of  the  mail  going 
back  and  forth  covered  more  than  the  amount 
he  had  spent  on  the  gas.  Could  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  tell  us  some  of  the 
reasons  why  he  would  not  consider  it? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  reasons,  I  might  say 
in  a  general  way,  are  that  it  is  very  difiBcult 
to  sell  untaxed  gasoline  and  make  sure  that 
it  does  not  get  in  motor  vehicles.  To  put  it 
very  plainly,  that  is  the  real  reason  that  this 
has  been  done.  Many  of  the  hon.  members 
will  remember  that  during  the  war  there  was 
an  effort  made  at  marking  gasoline.  The 
experience  at  that  time  was  most  unsatis- 
factory from  the  point  of  view  of  collecting 
the  revenue  that  was  due. 

Sections  3  to  22,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  143  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 
That, 

during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  31st 
day  of  March,  1966,  the  money  required 
for  the  purposes  of  administering  and  en- 
forcing The  Tobacco  Tax  Act,  1965,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund, 
as  provided  in  Bill  No.  144,  An  Act  to  impose 
a  tax  on  the  consumers  of  tobacco. 

The   Honourable   the   Lieutenant-Governor 
also  recommends  the  following: 
That, 

every  consumer  shall  pay  to  Her  Majesty 
in  right  of  Ontario  a  tax  computed  at  the 
rate  of 

(a)  one-twentieth  of  one  cent  on  every 
cigarette  purchased  by  him; 

(b)  one-fifth  of  one  cent  for  every  five 
cents  or  part  thereof  of  the  price  at  retail 
of  every  cigar  purchased  by  him; 

(c)  one-half  of  one  cent  per  ounce  or 
part  thereof  of  any  tobacco,  other  than 
cigarettes  or  cigars,  purchased  by  him  at  a 
rate  of  less  than  50  cents  a  package  or  one 
cent  per  ounce  or  part  thereof  of  any 
tobacco  purchased  by  him  at  a  rate  of  50 
cents  or  more  a  package,  but  on  any  pur- 
chase under  this  clause  the  minimum  tax 
payable  is  one  cent,  and  every  fraction  of 
a  cent  shall  be  considered  as  one  cent, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  144,  An  Act  to  impose 
a  tax  on  the  consumers  of  tobacco. 

Resolutions  concurred  in. 


TAX  ON  THE 
CONSUMERS  OF  TOBACCO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  144,  An 
Act  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  consumers  of 
tobacco^ 


Section  1  agreed  to. 


On  section  2: 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
clause  (c)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  2  of 
the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the  following  be 
substituted: 

(c)  One-half  of  one  cent  per  ounce  or 
part  thereof  of  any  tobacco  other  than 
cigarettes  or  cigars  purchased  by  him  at  a 
rate  of  less  than  50  cents  a  package  or  one 
cent  per  ounce  or  part  thereof  of  any 
tobacco  purchased  by  him  at  a  rate  of  50 
cents  or  more  per  package,  but  on  any 
purchase  under  this  clause  the  minimum 
tax  payable  is  one  cent  and  every  fraction 
of  a  cent  shall  be  considered  as  one  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  explanation,  I  may 
say  that  before  drafting  this  bill  we  gave  this 
subject  a  great  deal  of  study.  We  visited 
other  provinces  which  had  experience  with 
tobacco  taxes  and  had  most  helpful  and  infor- 
mative meetings.  I  am  grateful  for  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  received. 

Since  the  bill  received  first  reading  on  May 
13,  and  copies  have  been  made  available  to 
those  interested,  we  have  had  further  contacts 
w^ith  persons  who  were  experienced  in  the 
tobacco  tax  field  and  more  suggestions  have 
been  forthcoming. 

I  mentioned  a  few  days  ago  that  in  the 
transition  from  retail  sales  tax  to  tobacco  tax 
we  did  not  want  to  see  a  reduction  in  tax 
on  the  higher  price  of  cut  tobacco.  The 
modern  trend  in  taxation  is  to  tax  cut 
tobaccos  on  a  weight  basis.  On  further  study- 
ing this  feature,  I  now  believe  that  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  lower  priced 
tobacco  items,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
fine-cut  tobacco  used  by  those  who  choose  to 
roll  their  own  cigarettes. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  this?  This 
seems  to  be  doing  away  with  the  nuisance  of 
collecting  a  sales  tax  on  tobacco  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  If  it  can  be  done  with 
tobacco,  is  it  not  possible  to  do  it  with  soft 
drinks?  There  are  many  small  businesses  irt 
this  province  which  have  to  keep  a  box  or  a 
scribbler  to  keep  track  of  the  sales  tax  on  soft 
drinks  and  tobacco.  If  it  is  being  done  away 
with  on  tobacco  now,  why  can  it  not  be  done 
away  with  on  other  products? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall 
always  be  glad  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
doing  away  with  any  inconvenience  so  far  as 
the  merchants  who  collect  the  tax  for  us  are 
concerned.  This  was  an  area  in  which  the 
lines  are  few;  it  was  an  area  in  which  experi- 
ence has  been  gained  by  other  jurisdictions. 
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and  we  shall  see  how  we  get  along  with  this 
in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Spence:  In  other  words,  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  is  going  to  try  this  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  that  is  right. 
Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Section  3  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, section  4  says  the  controller  may  suspend 
or  cancel  the  permit  of  any  wholesale  dealer 
who  does  one  of  the  things  set  out  in  the 
balance  of  the  section. 

I  am  very  puzzled  as  to  how  the  govern- 
ment justifies  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
indirect  taxation.  They  are  obviously  going, 
from  the  intent  of  section  4,  to  impose  cer- 
tain burdens  on  the  wholesaler  to  do  collection 
of  taxes.  We  all  know  that  section  92  of  the 
BNA  Act  does  not  allow  us  to  do  tliis.  It 
would  seem  that  when  you  read  section  4, 
together  with  the  regulation  section,  you 
will  have  this  broad  power  of  passing  regula- 
tions and  you  are  trying  to  circumvent  the 
legal  method  of  our  constitutional  system  of 
taxation.  The  province  can  tax  directly,  but 
it  cannot  tax  indirectly.  Now,  surely  the 
implication  in  section  4  is  that  you  are  going 
to  tax  indirectly?  I  want  to  know  on  what 
basis  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  putting 
this  forth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
inform  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  tax  indirectly.  The  tax 
will  be  collected  as  a  part  of  the  price  of  the 
tobacco  and  will  find  its  way  back  to  the 
Treasury,  to  the  consolidated  revenue  fund.  As 
the  hon.  member  knows,  this  is  the  same 
principle  as  is  followed  in  the  collection  of 
gasoline  tax. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  may  the  same  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  can  only  read  sec- 
tion 4  one  way.  You  are  going  to  impose 
certain  burdens  on  the  wholesaler.  If  the 
wholesaler  has  to  collect  taxes  and  he  passes 
it  on  to  the  retailer,  who  in  turn  passes  it 
on  to  the  consumer,  what  else  can  it  be 
other  than  indirect  taxation? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  a  comment  here?  Let  us  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  This  is  an  indirect  tax.  The  govern- 
men  has  been  engaged  in  indirect  taxing  for 
years.  The  answer,  as  I  see  it,  as  a  layman, 
is  that  the  gasoline  companies  in  the  very 
well  established  precedent  have  not  seen  fit 


to  challenge  it  in  the  courts.  Therefore,  while 
even  a  layman,  I  think  I  could  agree  with  a 
lawyer  that  there  appears  to  be  a  fairly 
strong  case  for  this  being  an  indirect  tax.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  Ukely  will  be 
proceeded  with,  because  it  is  administratively 
so  much  more  efficient  than  having  each  re- 
tailer collect  the  tax.  So  until  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview,  in  his  professional  capacity, 
finds  a  client  to  take  it  to  the  courts  and 
challenge  it,  it  is  likely  to  continue. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  my  friend  cavalierly 
brushes  aside  the  BNA  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  brush  it  aside. 
I   am  just  dealing  with  the   reality. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  told— let  me  put  it  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  this  way— that  very 
strong  representations  have  been  made  to  you, 
sir,  that  you  are  doing  something  that  con- 
stitutionally you   are   not  allowed  to   do. 

An  hon.  member:  We  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  such  representations  have 
been  made  to  you?  Well,  sir,  somebody  is 
misinforming  me.  The  person  who  approached 
me  on  this,  indicated  that  very  strong  repre- 
sentations had  been  made  to  the  government 
and  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  you  were 
doing  something  that  constitutionally  you 
are  not  allowed  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one 
thing  that  I  would  never  wish  to  do  in  this 
House  would  be  to  mislead  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview.  I  would  be  very  frank  to 
admit  that  I  did  have  a  deputation  from  the 
wholesalers,  but  they  came  principally  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  how  this  was  going  to 
work. 

Mr.    Singer:    Just   a   searching  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  came  to  see  how  it 
was  going  to  work  and  I  informed  the  per- 
son who  requested  the  appointment,  I  felt  it 
would  have  been  better  to  wait  until  we  had 
the  regulations  ready;  however,  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  came  from  the  town  of  Simcoe, 
I  saw  the  deputation.  We  had  a  very  pleasant 
discussion  and  they  are  coming  back.  I  do 
not  anticipate— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  he  a  member  of  the 
Tory  association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  he  is  not. 
Sections  4  to  18,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.   144  reported. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor    recommends     the    fol- 
lowing: 
That, 

the  moneys  required  for  the  purposes  of 
The  Commuter  Services  Act,  1965,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1965-66,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
commuter  services. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  In  this 
regard,  I  understand  it  is  an  amendment  to 
Bill  No.  146? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  No,  we  are  on  the 
resolution  of  Bill  147. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  voice  my  opposition  to  this 
bill,  as  outlined  before. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Wait  until  we  get  to  the 
bill,  please. 


COMMUTER  SERVICES 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  147,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  commuter  services. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  effect,  this 
bill  as  outlined  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
will  give  a  capital  gift  of  $7  million  this  year. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  is  out  of  order. 
The  principle  of  the  bill  is  decided  on  second 
reading.  If  he  is  addressing  remarks  to  any 
specific  section  he  would  be  in  order,  but  he 
simply  cannot  talk  about  the  principle  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  govern- 
ment has  not  told  the  House  how  it  will  give 
the  rest  of  Ontario  a  like  amount.  TJie  hon. 
Prime  Minister  told  the  House  that  this 
would  unleash  funds  for  the  rest  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  You  are  out  of 
order.  This  should  have  been  on  second 
reading,  unless  you  can  point  out  one  section 
on  which  you  would  like  to  speak. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  bill  is  out  of  order,  too. 
You  are  giving  $14  million  less  to  the  rest 
of  Ontario  than  you  are  giving  to  Toronto 
in  this  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

On  section  4: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move: 
That  subsection  2  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"acquired"  in  the  third  line  and  inserting, 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  word  "sign." 

This  amendment  is  only  to  correct  a  typo- 
graphical error. 

The  word  "acquired"  will  be  replaced  by 
the  word  "sign"  in  subsection  2  of  section  4. 
This  deals  with  the  plan.  The  plan  must  be 
signed  in  the  registry  office.  It  is  purely 
technical. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  if  I  am  in  order  on  this;  I  am  sure  if 
I  am  not  you  will  so  rule.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  I  have  been  having  a  look 
at  other  commuter  services  in  the  States 
and  I  was  interested  in  the  commuter  service 
in  Boston.  The  federal  government  had  to 
finance  it,  I  think,  to  the  tune  of  $10  million 
a  year.  I  understand,  and  I  raise  this  ques- 
tion, that  Metro  Tpronto  was  doing  a  study 
concerning  the  feasibility  of  people  using 
public  transportation.  This  study  as  yet,  I 
understand,  has  not  come  out.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  he  was 
aware  that  such  a  study  was  being  done  and 
whether  it  has  come  out,  and  what  the 
findings  were  if  it  has  come  out. 

It  is  a  very  important  factor  to  the  bill, 
the  fact  that  you  have  the  capacity  for  6,000 
people  every  half  hour.  I  am  sure  we  were 
all  concerned,  at  the  time  we  talked  on  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  that  we  educate  people 
to  use  the  public  facilities.  This  study  by 
Metro  was  going  to  be  done  to  see  the 
reaction  of  people  to  using  public  over 
private  transportation.  Am  I  correct  that 
there  has  been  such  a  study,  and  has  this 
been  taken  into  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  detail  of  this.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  is, 
because  the  studies  that  were  made  resulting 
in  this  bill,  were  made  in  a  conmiittee  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  will  be  able  to  answer  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition's  questions.  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Could  I  repeat,  sir;  do  you 
want  me  to  repeat  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  wish  you  would. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  My  question  was  really 
that  having  looked  at  other  cities,  I  had 
noticed  that  in  Boston  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  come  in  to  the  tune  of  $10  million 
a  year  to  subsidize  public  transportation.  I 
think  it  encouraged  a  greater  use  of  this  kind 
of  transportation.  The  problem  had  been  the 
factor  of  trying  to  get  the  public  to  use 
public  transportation.  I  understand  that  there 
is  in  Metro  a  study  being  done  of  this  and 
I  could  not  get  the  information  as  to  whether 
the  study  had  actually  been  finalized.  My 
question  was  whether  the  hon.  Minister  had 
seen  this  study  to  determine  the  acceptance 
of  commuter  services  by  people  in  outlying 
Metro  areas. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Chairman,  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto did  undertake  a  transportation  study  on 
its  own.  The  parts  of  that  study  that  could 
be  incorporated  into  the  study  being  under- 
taken by  the  provincial  government.  There 
has  been  a  pooling  of  information— I  think 
this  has  been  mentioned  here  before— a  pool- 
ing of  the  information  that  developed  in  the 
course  of  Metropolitan  Toronto's  transporta- 
tion study,  with  the  information  available 
from  the  departments  of  government,  such  as 
Transport,  Municipal  Affairs  and  Highways. 
Again,  if  you  examine  the  personnel  of  the 
technical  and  advisory  committee,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
those  government  departments  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Metro  Toronto  in  the  persons 
of  Mr.  George  Grant,  the  Toronto  roads  com- 
missioner and  Mr.  E.  Comay,  the  Toronto 
planning  commissioner. 

We  have  taken  full  advantage  of  those 
portions  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  study 
that  lend  themselves  to  the  broader  nature 
of  study  that  we  are  undertaking  at  our 
level.  I  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  about  the  extent  to  which  the  find- 
ings of  Metropolitan  Toronto's  own  study  have 
been  made  public,  but  certainly  the  com- 
plete information  within  that  study  has  been 
available  to  the  province. 

The  reference  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  study 
of  Boston,  is  just  as  he  says— the  principal 
amount,  if  not  all  the  funds  for  that  study, 
have  been  put  up  by  the  federal  government. 
As  I  understand  it,  this  takes  place  in  all 
those  urban  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
similar  mass  transportation  studies  are  under 
way.  I  think  it  relates  to  a  percentage,  some- 
thing like  1.5  per  cent  of  another  budget 
for  overall  transportation.  It  must  be  directed 
to  these  mass  transportation  studies.  Whether 
that  percentage  is  accurate  or  not,  I  cannot 


say,  but  it  is  a  percentage  and  in  Boston  it 
works  out  to  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
money.  The  same  is  taking  place  in  New  York, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Phila- 
delphia—across the  continent.  Great  quantities 
of  federal  funds  are  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, whereas  here,  of  course,  they  are  all 
local  or  provincial  funds. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  that,  but  my 
third  question  was  really:  Had  the  hon.  Min- 
ister   the    opportunity    of    seeing   the    Metro 

study? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Very  much  so. 

Mr.    Thompson:    And    that    you    worked 

closely  with  them. 

As  far  as  referring  to  Boston,  I  was  not 
referring  to  a  subsidy  for  study;  I  was  re- 
ferring to  a  subsidy  to  keep  the  commuter 
service  going.  I  mentioned  on  the  figures 
I  got  they  were  losing  $10  million  annually, 
and  this  is  why  it  caused  me  some  concern. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  yes.  On 
that  point,  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  might  just  qualify 
that.  They  have,  in  Boston  and  other  areas, 
undertaken  some  demonstration  and  trial  proj- 
ects as  well.  They  have  done  it  in  New  York. 
The  Long  Island  railroad  is  undertaking 
that;  it  is  a  trial  situation,  and  the  same  in 
Boston.  They  have  worked  with  the  Boston 
and  Maine  railroad  there.  They  have  not 
got  into  it  on  as  full-blown  a  scale  probably 
as  we  propose  to  do  it  here,  but  they  call 
them  demonstration  projects  over  there. 

Mr.  Thompson:  They  are  $2.S  million  in 
the  red— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Exactly,  I  think 
you  are  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  this.  Clause  3 
says  that  "services  to  any  one  or  more  areas  of 
Ontario."  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in- 
form me  if  the  same  ratio  is  available  to  the 
rest  of  Ontario  that  has  been  given  to  Metro 
Toronto?  In  other  words,  if  you  are  going 
to  make  $7  million  capital  available  for  com- 
muter services  in  the  Toronto  area,  will  $14 
million  be  available  to  the  rest  of  Ontario 
on  the  same  basis,  and  also  $4  million  a  year 
subsidy  on  other  commuter  services  like 
Ottawa,  Sudbury,  Windsor,  all  over  the  prov- 
ince? Is  the  same  ratio  available  to  the  rest 
of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ques- 
tion has  been  debated  in  this  House  many 
times.  We  do  not  do  things  on  ratios  in  our 
allocation  of  provincial  funds  for  any  purpose 
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—highways,  education,  and  so  on.  Many  times 
the  allocation  of  funds  is  done  on  the  basis  of 
need,  so  if  we  spend  X  number  of  dollars  in 
the  Metro  area,  we  do  not  necessarily  say 
because  we  have  spent  X  number  of  dollars 
here,  we  therefore  will  spend  X  number 
of  dollars  somewhere  else.  The  hon.  member 
might  be  interested  in  knowing,  for  instance, 
that  when  we  were  doing  a  study  concerning 
highway  financing  and  toll  roads  in  the  prov- 
ing, it  was  proven  to  us— and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  will  recall  this— that  on  the 
401  bypass,  as  it  was  known  then,  around  the 
northern  part  of  Toronto,  the  gasoline  tax 
consumed  on  that  road  alone— nothing  other 
than  gasoline  tax— would  pay  for  it  in  six 
years.  Now  the  hon.  member  is  always  trying 
to  point  out  that  we  spend  too  much  money 
in  the  Toronto  area.  I  recognize  exactly  what 
he  is  getting  at.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  him  that  the  Toronto  area  produces  an 
enormous  amount  of  tax  revenue.  It  is  not 
necessarily  all  spent  in  the  Toronto  area. 

As  an  example,  I  am  pointing  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  on  Highway  401  running  north 
of  Toronto,  if  you  simply  took  the  gasoline 
tax  collected  by  the  government  and  the  cars 
using  that  highway,  in  six  years  it  would  be 
completely  paid  for.  That  is  the  original 
highway,  as  it  was  constructed.  Of  course, 
we  will  continue  collecting  gasoline  tax  on 
that  highway  for  years  and  that  revenue  will 
be  spent  in  other  parts  of  the  province  which 
never  have  any  hope  of  generating  enough 
tax  money  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  roads 
there.  But  this  is  the  way  you  operate  a  prov- 
ince. You  do  not  simply  say:  "We  are  going 
to  spend  in  any  one  area  precisely  what  that 
area  produces  and  no  more."  Much  of  the 
money  that  is  put  into  roads- for  instance, 
development  roads  in  northern  Ontario— is 
generated  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way, 
which  has  been  there  for  30  or  35  years,  and 
was  long  since  paid  for.  But  it  is  still  gener- 
ating tax  revenue  used  in  other  parts  of  the 
province. 

So  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  because  we  are  going  to  spend 
$7  million  in  the  Toronto  area,  we  are  then 
going  to  allocate  a  precise  number  of  dollars 
based  on  any  form  to  be  spent  elsewhere. 
We  make  our  grants  to  municipalities  on  a 
basis  of  need.  The  lower  the  assessment,  the 
higher  the  grant  in  many  instances.  We 
follow  a  formula  of  need,  and  not  any  strict 
form  such  as  the  hon.  member  suggested. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you.  I  do  know  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  make  his  figures 
justify  what  he  is  saying.  The  devil  can 
quote  scripture  to  cite  his  purpose,  too.    But 


we  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  you  are 
flying  a  kite  here  with  $7  milhon  of  money 
belonging  to  all  of  all  Ontario  to  look  after 
the  Golden  Horseshoe  area.  I  think  it  be- 
hooves the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his  gov- 
ernment to  tell  the  rest  of  the  province  what 
moneys  they  have  available  along  the  same 
line,  without  leaving  it  out  in  left  field  or 
some  place  for  them  to  pick  up  if  they  go 
after  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  look  at  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Highways  and 
the  hon.  member  will  see  what  money  is 
available.  I  am  quite  sure  if  the  hon.  member 
wants  the  exact  figures  as  to  how  much 
money  is  going  into  any  particular  area  in 
grants  for  road  purposes,  we  would  be  de- 
lighted to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  intervening  here  for  a  moment 
to  say  I  am  100  per  cent  on  the  side  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  will  not  share  in  any 
attempt  to  create  an  internecine  warfare  be- 
tween various  parts  of  the  province,  as  my 
genial  friend  from  Owen  Sound  is  always 
engaged  in.    I  can  remember— 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  are  not  concerned  about 
Metro  Toronto  getting  mobility  in  commuter 
service;  we  are  in  favour  of  that.  But  we  are 
opposed  to  this  give-away  all  the  time  to 
Metro  Toronto  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  province.  This  has  to  stop  some  time, 
and  this  is  a  good  point  to  pin  it  down. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
That  is  the  chief  plank  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  point  I  was  going  to 
make,  Mr.  Chairman,  really  follows  from  a 
comment  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  yesterday,  when  he  said  that  he 
had  difficulty  in  explaining  to  the  people  in  the 
north  who  always  say  they  are  not  getting 
enough  roads. 

I  can  understand  their  feeling,  when  they 
have  waited  for  two  generations  to  get  a 
road,  such  as  from  Atikokan  to  Fort  Frances; 
I  can  understand  their  feeling.  I  remember 
back  on  the  toll  roads  committee— and  this 
illustrates  the  point,  we  were  given  figures— 
and  these  are  now  ten  years  out  of  date— that 
the  amount  of  traffic  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way  between  Hamilton  and  Toronto  on 
Labour  Day  weekend  exceeded  the  annual 
traffic  on  the  old  Trans-Canada  highway— No. 
11— exceeded  the  annual  traffic  in  one  week- 
end! Now  when  you  translate  that  into  gaso- 
line tax,  there  is  no  mystery  as  to  the  fact 
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that  a  highway  with  the  traffic  that  you  have 
on  400  or  401  pays  for  itself  in  six  or  eight 
years. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying  is:  let 
lis  not  set  one  off  against  another.  We  are 
generating  down  in  this  area  revenues  which 
are  used  to  build  highways,  in  some  instances 
in  northern  Ontario,  which  will  never  pay 
for  themselves  in  terms  of  gasoline  tax.  Now 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  highways  should  not 
be  built,  because  there  are  reasons  why  they 
should  be  built.  Indeed,  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  now  that  he  has 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  Atikokan  to 
Fort  Frances  highway,  he  should  get  off  his 
stationary  position  and  start  building  a  high- 
way from  Atikokan  north  to  the  Trans- 
Canada,  instead  of  having  to  run  around  such 
a  distance.  However,  that  is  getting  out  of 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  one  little  observation  here.  I 
do  not  think  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North 
was  in  the  House  when  we  debated  this  bill 
on  second  reading,  and  I  just  want  to  make 
one  important  suggestion  to  him,  that  ema- 
nated from  the  comments  that  were  made.  I 
am  quite  sure  the  House  was  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  principle  of  what  is  being 
done  here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  This  is 
not  a  give-away,  it  is  not  a  kite-fly,  it  is  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  as  far  as  Metropolitan  Toronto 
is  concerned. 

These  expenditures  are  experimental  in 
nature,  they  are  designed  to  prove  the  extent 
to  which  we  can  attract  people  to  use  an- 
other form  of  travel  that  may  effect  very 
great  economies  in  our  capital  expenditures. 
If  this  is  the  case,  and  it  was  stated  in  the 
House,  there  may  very  well  be  more  capital 
money  to  spend  in  Owen  Sound  and  around 
the  province.  On  that  basis  alone  we  think  it 
is  a  sensible  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  not  a 
give-away,  it  is  not  a  kite-fly,  or  anything  of 
that  nature,  and  I  think  the  hon.  member  is 
aware  of  that,  certainly  his  hon.   leader  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  might  even  be  able 
to  finance  the  traffic  lights  at  Meaford. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  fully  understand  the 
sentiments  of  my  hon.  colleague  behind  me. 
His  interest  is  for  an  equality  of  service 
throughout  the  province.  We  have  endorsed 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  but  he  naturally  is 
a  fighter  for  regional  developments  through- 
out the  province,  and  I  think  it  is  a  cause 
well  worth  fighting  for  when  I  see  a  great 
deal- 


Section  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  5  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  147  reported. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ACT,  1947 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  148,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  University  of  Toronto  Act, 
1947. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  148  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 
That, 

the  property  vested  in  York  University 
and  any  lands  and  premises  leased  to  and 
occupied  by  York  University  shall  not  be 
liable  to  taxation  for  provincial,  municipal 
or  school  purposes,  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  every  description  of  taxation  so  long 
as  the  same  are  actually  used  and  occupied 
for  the  purposes  of  York  University, 

as    provided    in    Bill    No.     149,    The    York 
University  Act,  1965. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  YORK  UNIVERSITY  ACT,  1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  149,  The 
York  University  Act,  1965. 

Sections  1  to  22,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  23: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
for  one  point  of  clarification  on  section  23. 
I  am  rather  interested  as  to  the  relationships 
between  the  board  of  governors  and  the 
senate.  It  says  here  that  the  board  can  take 
action  after  "consultation  with  the  senate," 
and  in  the  previous  section,  I  was  just  trying 
to  put  my  finger  on  it,  it  says  "with  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate."  I  hope  we  can 
resolve,  to  some  degree,  this  relationship 
between  senate  and  board  of  governors,  and 
I  think  this  bill  does.  It  has  been  an  area 
of  some  conflict  within  the  institution,  and 
I  am  wondering  why  there  is  the  apparent 
contradiction  here,  that  generally  it  is  "with 
the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  and  yet  in 
this  specific  Act  it  says  "only  after  consulta- 
tion." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  ask  what  specific 
section?  I  cannot  find  it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Section  23. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  "Consultation"  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  capacity  to  affiliate.  As  to 
"concurrence,"  what  section  is  that?  I  can 
tell  the  hon.  member  this,  that  this  bill  was 
very  carefully  drawn  up  to  deal  with  the 
relationship  between  the  board  of  governors 
and  the  senate  of  the  university,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  set  out  were  con- 
curred in  by  the  senate  and  the  board  of 
governors.  I  can  perhaps  understand  that 
consultations  might  take  place  if  you  were 
to  do  an  affiliation  which  really  has  perhaps 
nothing  to  do  with  the  normal  functions  of 
the  senate  of  the  university,  that  is,  if  you  are 
going  to  affiliate  with  another  body,  but  I 
do  not  see  the  section. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
found  it.  Can  I  draw  it  specifically  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister?  On 
page  4  of  the  bill,  subsection  K  of  section 
10  spells  out  the  powers  of  the  board,  and 
it,  in  effect,  says  "to  establish  faculties,  schools 
and  institutes  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate."  When  you  get  to  23,  you  have  in 
effect  an  affiliation  which  in  general  is  the 
same  kind  of  area,  and  yet  here  it  is  only 
"consultation." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  that  these 
matters  were  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  as 
to  where  the  senate  was  to  be  consulted  and 
then  where  its  concurrence  would  be  neces- 
sary. I  can  see  some  difference  between  the 
two  areas.  The  establishment  of  a  faculty  or 
a  school  in  the  university  really  affects  the 
academic  function  of  the  university  pretty 
closely.  If  you  are  going  to  affiliate,  this 
gets  to  be  a  mechanical  task,  and  in  my  view 
might  fall  to  the  board  of  governors.  How- 
ever, the  consultation  would  mean,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  academic  aspects  of  even  the 
affiliation  would  have  to  be  considered  be- 
fore the  board  of  governors  could  act  upon 
it.  My  only  answer  is  that  this  bill  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  involved  before 
it  was  brought  into  the  House. 

Sections  23  to  28,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  149  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 
That, 

the  property  vested  in  the  board  of 
governors  of  Lakehead  University  and  any 
lands  and  premises  leased  to  and  occupied 
by  the  board  of  governors  of  Lakehead 
University  or  the  university  are  not  liable 


to  taxation  for  provincial,  municipal  or 
school  purposes,  and  are  exempt  from 
every  description  of  taxation  so  long  as 
the  same  are  actually  used  and  occupied 
for  the  purposes  of  Lakehead  University, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  respect- 
ing Lakehead  University. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


LAKEHEAD  UNIVERSITY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  150,  An 
Act  respecting  Lakehead  University. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  regard  to  section  7  particu- 
larly, the  Lakehead  University,  as  it  will  be 
known  from  July  1,  is  supported  in  part  by 
contributions  from  the  people  in  the  Lake- 
head  area.  There  has  been  some  criticism  in 
the  Lakehead  area  with  regard  to  the  people 
who  go  to  make  up  the  board  of  governors 
apd  it  has  been  felt  that  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  idea  of  adding  repre- 
sentatives from  women's  organizations;  women 
should  be  represented  on  the  board  and  pos- 
sibly the  working  group   at  the  Lakehead. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  commendation  ex- 
pressed in  the  Lakehead  area  with  regard  to 
the  choice  of  some  of  these  people  and  I 
think  that  much  credit  could  be  given  to  such 
people  as  Mr.  R.  J.  Flatt  of  Fort  William, 
E.  Lome  Goodall  of  Port  Arthur  and  William 
G.  Tamblyn  of  Fort  Wilham,  who  have 
served  on  the  board  for  a  number  of  years. 
Mr.  Tamblyn,  in  particular,  has  given  ex- 
tremely fine  service  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  affairs  of  the  college,  and  now  that 
he  has  been  named  as  the  leader  of  the  new 
university,  I  believe  that  the  choice  has  been 
well  made.  I  think  that  he  will  make  an  excel- 
lent president  and  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
at  the  Lakehead  will  join  together  with  the 
board  and  work  in  bringing  out  extended 
activities. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  people  at  the 
Lakehead  are  particularly  appreciative  about 
—as  is  the  whole  Lakehead  area,  as  a  matter 
of  fact— is  that  extension  courses  have  been 
set  up  to  take  care  of  such  places  as  Atikokan, 
Dryden,  Kenora,  Nipigon  and  Geraldton.  I 
believe  that  next  year  the  university  has  in 
mind  extending  this  service  to  Fort  Frances 
and  other  communities.  The  summer  school, 
too,  is  growing  spendidly. 

All  of  these  things,  I  think,  are  due  in  part 
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to  the  fact  that  the  people  such  as  I  men- 
tioned-Mr.  Flatt,  Mr.  Goodall  and  Mr. 
Tamblyn— have  worked  very  hard  in  connec- 
tion with  this  university  setup.  I  know  there 
are  a  number  of  points  that  people  have 
raised  with  regard  to  such  things  as,  when  the 
president  is  not  available  who  takes  over,  and 
so  on.  There  is  no  real  understanding  in  the 
university  at  the  present  time  as  to  what  the 
process  will  be.  I  hope  that  The  Department 
of  Education  will  clarify  this  with  the  Lake- 
liead  people  so  that  they  will  have  some 
formula  upon  which  to  base  their  future 
actions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  underline  one  point  that  my  hon.  col- 
league has  raised.  One  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing things  about  the  Lakehead  University 
development  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
after  having  got  off  to  what  I  felt  was  a 
slow  start,  I  think  they  are  now  succeeding 
in  integrating  their  activities  with  the  whole 
of  the  northwest.  It  is  really  quite  exciting 
to  watch  in  operation. 

As  hon.  members  will  know  this  all  started 
out  with  a  fairly  heavy  technological  basis 
and  up  in  this  area,  with  the  mining  and  the 
forest  industries,  and  so  on,  it  is  understand- 
able and,  I  think,  desirable.  So  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  then  why,  sir,  in  setting  up 
the  directing  body  of  an  institution  that  this 
new  university  should  have  done  what  York 
and  Brock  have  done— conceivably  others, 
but  I  know  for  certain  in  those  two  instances 
—that  is,  given  representation  to  organized 
labour  in  the  area.  I  think  you  are  going  to 
get  participation  of  organized  labour  in  the 
kind  of  retraining,  in  the  extension  pro- 
grammes and  in  the  direction  of  the  young 
people  to  the  Lakehead  University— instead  of 
being  lured  down  to  Toronto  and  to  some  of 
the  longer  established  universities— by  having 
organized  labour  represented  on  the  board 
of  governors  and  I  regret  that  it  is  not  there. 
Conceivably  it  cannot  be  done  now  without 
consultion,  but  I  think  that  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs'  continuing  review 
of  the  Acts  that  we  have  for  our  various 
universities,  this  should  be  considered  as  a 
Ueneral  principle,  particularly  in  the  north- 
west. 

I  ha\e  a  second  point,  and  this  may  not 
be  the  appropriate  section  in  which  to  raise 
it,  but  I  raise  it  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
consideration  so  that  he  can  come  back  into 
the  picture,  if  he  will.  There  is  this  anomaly 
that  the  students  who  graduated  six  weeks 
ago,  graduated  from  Lakehead  University, 
which  will  not  come  into  being  until  July  1, 
so   technically    this    was    an    illegal    act.    The 


hon.  Prime  Minister  intervened  in  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  wise  intervention  when  we 
raised  this  earlier,  and  said  that  perhaps  there 
could  be  an  amendment  to  the  Act  which 
perhaps  could  be  retroactive  and  cover  this 
year's  graduates.  I  am  wondering  if  that 
cannot  be  done  either  on  second  reading  now, 
or  conceivably,  if  the  rules  permit,  on  third 
reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  My  assumption,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  this  has  been  taken  care  of. 
However,  I  will  check  with  the  deputy  Min- 
ister of  The  Department  of  University  Affairs 
and  if  it  has  not  been,  then  we  can  do  it 
either  here  or  on  third  reading. 

In  regard  to  the  points  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Fort  William  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South,  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  them.  I  think  the  board  of  governors 
of  this  university  should  be  completely  repre- 
sentative. I  recognize  some  of  these  names 
and  some  of  them  I  do  not;  I  assume  that 
they  are  representative.  However,  I  do  notice 
that  there  are  three  persons  to  be  named  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  which 
gives  the  government  some  control  even  yet, 
and  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  see  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  University  Affairs  (Mr.  Davis) 
is  made  aware  of  the  comments  that  the  hon. 
members  have  made  here  this  morning. 

In  regard  to  the  replacements  for  these 
people,  you  will  notice  that  their  terms  of 
office  are  staggered  and  there  will  be  replace- 
ments from  time  to  time.  Those  appointments 
do  not  rest  with  the  government;  they  rest 
with  the  board  of  governors  itself.  Therefore, 
I  would  think  that  as  time  goes  by,  this  board 
will  be,  I  would  hope— and  I  am  sure  the  men 
who  compose  it  would  want  it  to  be— com- 
pletely representative  of  the  community  which 
it  serves.  I  will  see  that  the  remarks  made 
by  the  hon.  members  are  given  consideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  final  word,  if  I  might, 
Mr.  Chairman— final  as  far  as  I  am  concerned— 
and  that  is  that  I  hope  the  government  will 
give  serious  consideration  in  its  appointments 
through  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  One  of  the 
problems— and  I  want  to  say  this  without 
necessarily  specific  reference  to  this  univer- 
sity because  it  applies  to  all— is  that  there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  the  board  of  governors 
of  universities  to  be  self-perpetuating  bodies 
and  to  make  appointments  so  that  it  does  not 
become  more  representative,  it  becomes  even 
narrower  in  its  representation  in  the  com- 
munity. Again  I  think  this  is  another  feature 
of  all  our  universities  that  we  have  to  take 
a  look  at  in  the  future.  One  way  to  avoid 
that  happening  here  is  for  the   government 
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to  exercise  its  right  through  the  appointment 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  of 
three  members  of  the  board  to  make  certain 
that  the  broadening  takes  place  immediately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Before  the  bill  is  re- 
ported I  should  like  to  say  that  no  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  look  after  this  year's 
graduates. 

Sections  7  to  31,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  150  reported. 


THE  AGillCULTUllAL  RESEARCH 

INSTITUTE  OF  ONTARIO  ACT, 

1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  151,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  of  Ontario  Act,  1961-1962. 

Sections  1  to  3^  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  151  reported. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
ACT,  1964 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  152,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  University  of  Guelph  Act, 
1964. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  152  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 
That, 

the  cost  of  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance and  conduct  of  a  college  of  applied 
arts  and  technology  shall  be  payable  until 
March  31,  1966,  out  of  the  consolidated 
revenue    fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No,  153,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Department  of  Education  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  153,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Department  of  Education 
Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  sec- 
tion 1,  I  would  just  like  to  raise,  really  for 
emphasis,  the  point  of  section  1  (f),  about  the 
granting    of    certificates    and    diplomat    of 


standing  following  successful  completion  of 
any  programme  of  instruction.  I  would  hope 
again  that  universities  would  give  consider- 
ation to  the  diplomas  and  certificates  so  that 
there  will  be  recognition  of  standards  by 
universities.  TJiis  is  something  which  has 
been  discussed.  The  hon.  Minister  is  away 
at  the  moment  but  from  our  point  of  view 
I  would  say  that  we  feel  it  is  very  important 
that  the  community  colleges  should  have  the 
stimulus  of  academic  training  and  study  and 
I  am  thinking  of  the  liberal  arts  particularly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  say  thj^t  in  the  government  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  apprehension  that  has  been 
expressed  by  many  people  in  the  press 
publicly.  We  are  aware  of  it.  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister,  in  introducing  the  bill  and 
on  second  reading,  made  it  very  clear  what 
his  policy  was  and  I  will  convey  to  him  the 
comments  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  made  this  morning.  I  would  try  to  allay 
his  apprehension  because  I  think  we  are  at 
one  on  this.  Perhaps  in  a  year  or  two  years 
from  now  we  will  examine  this  situation  and 
see  what  happens,  but  I  would  say  that  we 
agree  with  the  point  he  makes. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  153  reported. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTIONS 
ACT,,  1962-1963 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  154,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Children's  Institutions  Act, 
1962-1963. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  154  reported. 

THE  HOMES  FOR  RETARDED 
CHILDREN  ACT,   1962-1963 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  155,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Homes  for  Retarded 
Children   Act,    1962-1963. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  155  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 
That, 

the  moneys  required  for  the  payment  to 
counties  and  district  welfare  administration 
boards  of  subsidies  for  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration of  welfare  services  under  section 
7  of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
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Act  may,  until  March  31,  1966,  be  paid, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  out  of 
the  consoHdated  revenue  fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  156,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  156,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Department ,  of  Public 
Welfare  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  156  reported. 


THE  PENSION  BENEFITS  ACT,  1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  157,  The 
Pension  Benefits  Act,  1965. 

Sections  1  to  17,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  18: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (River dale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  section  18  I  would  move  that  subsection 
4  of  section  18  of  Bill  157  be  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following: 

and  any  employee  covered  by  a  pension 
plan,  or  any  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive of  a  trade  union  representing 
employees  covered  by  a  pension  plan,  shall 
be  entitled  to  inspect  such  information 
return,  and  to  abstract  information  from  it 
during  the  regular  office  hours  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  Renwick 
that  subsection  4  of  section  18  of  Bill  157 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 
and  any  employee  covered  by  a  pension 
plan,  or  any  duly  authorized  representative 
of  a  trade  union  representing  employees 
covered  by  a  pension  plan,  shall  be  entitled 
to  inspect  such  information  return,  and  to 
abstract  information  from  it  during  the 
regular  office  hours  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  purpose  of  moving  the 
amendment,  I  think,  is  self-explanatory.  It 
is  that  the  employees,  or  the  unions  repre- 
senting them,  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  information  from  the  return  which  is 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  commission 
annually. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Speaking  to  the  motion, 
I  would  have  to  oppose  it.  The  whole  pur- 


pose of  the  commission  as  it  is  set  up  is  to 
ensure  that  the  pension  funds  are  dealt  with 
properly  and  this,  as  I  say,  is  the  function 
of  the  commission  itself.  It  is  a  government- 
appointed  body  that  has  established  certain 
standards,  and  it  deals  with  and  ensures  the 
proper  investment  and  the  proper  looking 
after  of  the  pension  funds,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  necessary  in  any  way  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  of  those  who  will  in  due 
course  become  entitled  to  the  pensions.  The 
question  has  been  debated  in  this  House 
before  and  I  believe  a  similar  amendment 
was  offered.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  in  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  this  amendment  is  not 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  those  who  will 
in  due  course  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pen- 
sions that  must  be  filed  and  must  comply 
with  the  regulations  and  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  pension  commission. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  to  the  motion,  please 
say  "nay." 

I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Section  18  agreed  to. 

Sections  19  to  20,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  21: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  21, 
I  would  move: 

That  clause  (a)  of  subsection  1  of  section 
21  of  Bill  No.  157,  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "ten  years"  in  the  second 
line,  and  substituting  the  words  "one  year"; 
(b)  iDy  striking  out  the  words  "and  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  45  years"  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Renwick  moves: 

That  clause  (a)  subsection  1  of  section 
21  of  Bill  No.  157  be  amended  (a)  by 
striking  out  the  words  "ten  years"  in  the 
second  line  and  substituting  the  words 
"one  year";  (b)  by  striking  out  the  words 
"and  who  has  attained  the  age  of  45  years" 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  simply  to  provide  for  a 
vesting  of  the  employee's  interest  in  the 
pension  plan  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  of 
the  employment,  rather  than  at  age  45  and 
after  ten  years  of  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  to  oppose  this  amendment,  and  in  so 
doing,  I  would  say,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  this  legislation  is  new.  I  think  perhaps 
over  a  period  of  time,  as  it  develops  and  as 
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the  administration  of  this  Act  goes  on,  there 
may  very  well  be  amendments  which  will 
lead  to,  and  in  the  direction  of,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  hon.  friend.  However,  at 
the  moment,  we  have  some  form  of  agree- 
ment, for  instance,  with  the  other  provinces. 

The  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
has  introduced  a  bill  into  their  Legislature. 
It  has  not  yet  been  processed,  but  since  the 
last  time  I  spoke  on  this  matter  in  this  House, 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
has  introduced  a  bill  which  is  similar  to  this. 
We  are  seeking  to  establish  uniformity  across 
the  country,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this 
uniformity,  this  bill  provides— as  does  the  bill 
in  Quebec— for  a  national  organization  of 
pension  commissions. 

Such  matters  as  are  raised  in  my  hon. 
friend's  amendment,  will  be  dealt  with  by 
that  national  body,  and  it  would  be  our  hope 
that  we  would  then  be  able  to  achieve  com- 
plete uniformity,  so  that  when  these  amend- 
ments such  as  you  suggested,  are  made,  they 
will  be  made  on  a  national  basis. 

What  we  are  seeking  at  the  moment,  is 
national  agreement,  so  that  we  can  establish 
the  portability  we  seek. 

The  other  point  I  would  make  is  that  there 
are  two  aspects  to  this.  There  are  both  the 
vesting  of  the  amount  that  may  be  con- 
tributed by  the  employer,  there  is  also  the 
question  of  locking  in  the  contribution  of  the 
employee.  If  such  an  amendment  were  to  ue 
dealt  with,  I  would  think  you  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  two  aspects  of  it;  one,  the 
vesting  in  the  employee  of  the  contributions 
of  the  employer,  and  secondly,  the  locking 
in  to  the  fund  of  the  contribution  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

However,  at  this  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  concept  of  this  bill,  I  would  think  that 
this  amendment  would  be  an  obstruction 
rather  than  a  benefit,  and,  therefore,  I  would 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  from  our 
side,  we  would  support  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  one  of  the  principal  aspects  of 
this  bill  is  to  permit  mobility  of  labour,  which 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree) 
in  his  many  moments  of  eloquence,  has  em- 
phasized, and  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
recognizes    this. 

I  am  not  going  back  through  debate,  as 
was  expressed  on  second  reading  and  which 
we  have  expressed,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  you  put  on  the  limitation  of  45  years 
of  age  that  this  is  not  really  permitting 
mobility.  I  will  not  go  on  into  the  fact  of 
younger  people  wanting  to  move,  and  so  on. 


The  point  of  building  up  a  fund?  I  did  not 
catch  the  hon.  member's  point  that  at  one 
year,  did  he  say,  he  would  rule  out  the— 

Hon.   Mr.  Robarts:  VestingI 

Mr.  Thompson:  —vesting  after  one  year.  I 
would  say  what  appeals  to  me  particularly  is 
the  abolition  of  the  age  of  45,  and  it  is  on 
that  principle— in  order  to  encourage  mobility 
of  labour— that  we  endorse  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
motion,   please   say   "aye." 

All  those  opposed  to  the  motion,  please 
say  "nay." 

I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Section  21  agreed  to. 

On  section  22: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  subsection  3  of  section  22: 
That  subsection  3  of  section  22  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "benefits" 
in  the  third  line  and  substituting,  therefor, 
"benefit  credits,"  and  by  inserting  after  "in 
respect  of"  in  the  third  line,  the  words 
"remuneration  and." 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
section  will  then  read: 

No  amendment  of  a  pension  plan,  con- 
sequent upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan,  shall  adversely  affect 
the  pension  benefit  credit  of  any  member 
in  respect  of  remuneration  and  service  or 
membership  in  the  plan  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  January  1966. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  simply  to  clarify 
how  this  subsection  will  apply  in  the  case  of 
final  earnings  pension  plans,  and  also  it  makes 
this  bill  conform  with  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
in  our  endeavour  to  create  at  least  portability 
between  these  two  provinces  at  thi>  present 
time. 

Section  22,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  23  to  29,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   157  reported. 

UNIVERSITE  D'OTTAWA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  158,  An 
Act  respecting  Universite  d'Ottawa. 

Sections  1  to  35,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if   I   might   ask   the   hon.   Prime   Minister   a 
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question  on  this.  It  is  more  for  information. 
I  am  rather  curious  about  the  procedure  here 
—four  members  of  the  board  being  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  they  have  been  named.  Is 
this  at  the  request  of  the  university  that  they 
seek  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  appointment 
of  four;  is  the  appointment  made  on  the 
university's  recommendation  and,  if  so,  from 
whom,  or  does  the  decision  rest  with  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in   Council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  all  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances.  In  the  previous 
bill  we  discussed  dealing  with  the  Lakehead 
University  there  is  a  provision  for  naming 
three  but  they  are  not  named.  This  was  done 
in  consultation  with  the  various  groups  that 
this  bill  pulls  together,  so  to  speak,  and  forms 
into  the  university. 

As  you  can  well  understand,  this  bill  is 
the  result  of  many  years  of  negotiation  and 
naturally  it  was  handled  with  some  delicacy. 
The  people  named  here  were  named  because 
they  were  the  people  whom  the  parties  con- 
cerned wanted  to  hold  these  posts  and  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  governors. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lakehead  University,  of 
course,  that  is  an  entirely  different  situation 
and  the  same  circumstances  did  not  obtain, 
therefore  we  were  able  to  proceed  and  we 
will  name  those  three  men  in  due  course. 
Once  again  it  will  be  be  done  by  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  people.  But  in  tiiis  case  all 
these  loose  ends  were  tied  up  before  the  bill 
was  introduced. 

Bill  No.   158  reported. 


CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  160,  An 
Act  to  authorize  the  raising  of  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  160  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 
That, 

the  real  and  personal  property,  business 
and  income  of  the  Clarke  institute  of 
psychiatry  are  not  subject  to  taxation  for 
municipal  or  provincial  purposes, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  161,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  Act, 
1960-1961. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  ONTARIO  MENTAL  HEALTH 
FOUNDATION  ACT,  1960-1961 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  161,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  Act,  1960-1961. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  161  reported. 


THE  LIQUOR  CONTROL  ACT, 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  162,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Control  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  ask  clarification  from  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary?  I  notice  on  section 
1  (3)  (i)  he  refers  to  wines  from  grapes, 
cherries,  apples  or  other  fruits  grown  in 
Ontario,  the  concentrated  juice  thereof,  and 
to  which  are  added  herbs,  water,  honey 
sugar  or  distillate  of  Ontario  wine.  Has  he 
covered  dandelion  wine,  which  is  quite  a 
popular  drink? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  these  only 
cover  the  commercial  varieties  of  wine,  and 
that  would  be  wine  produced  in  the  home. 
It  does  not  come  within  the  term  of  the  wine 
produced  commercially.  I  know  of  no  com- 
mercial producer  of  dandelion  wine,  although 
I  understand  from  those  who  enjoy  it  that 
it  has  a  great  medicinal  value. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  explanatory 
note  says  this  amendment  will  allow  Ontario 
wine  to  be  made  from  apples  or  other  fruits 
as  well.  Why  should  you  not  allow  it  to  be 
made,  and  then  if  they  want  to  sell  it  com- 
mercially that  could  be  dealt  with?  Person- 
ally, as  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
explanatory  note,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be 
made  for  commercial  sale. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  These  are  the  wines 
that  come  within  the  definition  of  The  Food 
and  Drug  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  no  answer. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
It  is  not  intoxicating. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  20,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  21: 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  one  section  here,  I  have 
looked  through  this  bill  and  I   caimot  find 
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where  I  should  bring  it  up.  I  am  concerned 
with  the  municipahty  I  come  from.  Last 
February  they  had  a  vote  regarding  the 
bringing  in  of  lounge  licences,  and  as  of 
January  1,  1966,  they  are  annexing  another 
two  townships.  What  our  local  council  is 
concerned  with  is  whether  the  liquor  licence 
board  has  done  anything  about  bringing  the 
municipalities  that  are  annexed  in  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    That    is   under    The 
Liquor  Licence  Act. 

Mr.    Worton:    Is   there   no   way   that   this 
can  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  next  bill. 
Sections  21  to  80,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  162  reported. 


THE  LIQUOR  LICENCE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  163,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Liquor  Licence  Act. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  8: 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure 
I  have  section  8  or  21. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  will  make  mention 
of  it  when  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Worton:  All  right! 

Sections  8  to  20,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  21: 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
had  been  any  amendment  to  take  care  of  the 
matter  which  the  hon.  member  referred  to, 
it  would  have  required  the  repeal  of  section 
84  of  the  Act  itself.  Just  for  the  information 
of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  I  would 
read  the  section  as  it  now  stands: 

No  amalgamation  of  a  municipality  with 
another  municipality  and  no  annexation  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  municipality  to 
another  municipality,  affects  the  operation 
of  this  Act  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation 
or  annexation,  in  the  municipality  amal- 
gamated or  municipality  or  part  annexed 
or  elsewhere,  until  such  operation  is 
affected  pursuant  to  a  vote  under  this  Act 
in  the  municipality  amalgamated  or  muni- 
cipality or  part  annexed,  as  the  case  may 
be. 


Now  if  Guelph,  having  voted  to  permit  sales 
in  dining  lounges  and  lounges,  were  to  annex 
any  portion  of  the  surrounding  territory— for 
example,  Puslinch,  which  I  think  is  now  a 
dry  township— there  will  subsequently  have 
to  be  a  vote  of  those  people  in  the  annexed 
area  to  determine  what  they  want  by  way 
of  the  law  in  their  respect.  I  gave  a  full 
explanation  of  this  at  the  time  of  second 
reading. 

Very  often  people  think  in  terms  of  a 
wet  annexing  a  dry  area,  but  there  are  muni- 
cipalities where  the  annexing  municipality  is 
dry  and  the  annexed  is  a  wet  municipality 
and  such  a  principle  would  really  cause  a 
disturbance.  There  is  a  procedure  by  which 
this  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Worton:  The  thing  I  am  raising,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph.  In  acquiring  the  township  of 
Puslinch  in  this  new  annexation,  Guelph  has 
acquired  one  or  two  large  motels  with  dining 
facilities.  The  city  went  to  the  expense  of 
some  $10,000,  and  I  might  say  that  the 
association  which  put  on  the  drive  for  be- 
coming wet  spent  another  $12,000,  in  fact 
you  would  have  thought  the  city  was  going 
out  of  business  with  the  advertising  that  they 
did  in  order  to  make  it  wet.  It  seems  to  me 
foolish,  when  an  area  such  as  this  is  annexed 
into  the  city  with  the  facilities  there,  that 
they  have  to  go  through  another  vote  within 
a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  section  22,  it  is  really  a 
minor  amendment- 
Section  21  agreed  to. 

On  section  22: 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  move  that  section  22 
be  amended  by  adding  the  following  sub- 
sections: 

(2)  Clause  (k)  of  the  said  section  85  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "banquet  enter- 
tainment" in  the  first  and  second  lines  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "special  occasion" 
so  that  the  clause  shall  read  as  follows: 

(k)  governing  the  issuance  and  cancella- 
tion of  special  occasion  or  military  mess 
permits  and  prescribing  the  fees  payable 
in  respect  of  the  issue  of  such  permit. 

Subsection  3:  Clause  (r)  of  the  said 
section  85  is  repealed. 

That  clause,  Mr.  Chairman,  refers  to  pre- 
scribing the  official  seal  of  the  board,  and  so 
on. 

Section  22,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
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Sections  23  and  24  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  163  reported. 


REGIONAL  DETENTION  GENTRES 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  142,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
regional  detention  centres. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  142  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

That, 

the  moneys  required  for  the  purposes  of 

The  Milk  Act,  1965,  shall,  until  March  31, 

1966,    be    paid    out    of    the    consolidated 

revenue  fund, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  135,  The  Milk  Act, 
1965. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  MILK  AGT,  1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  135,  The 
Milk  Act,  1965. 

Sections  1  to  17,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section   18: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  move 
tliat  the  following  be  inserted  as  paragraph 
64: 

Designating  milk  as  grade  A  milk,  indus- 
trial milk  or  reconstituted  milk, 

and    that    the    present   paragraph    64    be    re- 
numbered as  paragraph  65. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  section  as 
amended  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Section  18  agreed  to. 

On  section  19: 

Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:   Mr.   Chairman,   I  have 

an  amendment  here.    I  move: 

That  section  19  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 

deleting    subsection    4    and    substituting    the 

following  therefor: 

And  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  no  council  or  muni- 
cipality  shall   by   bylaw   require   that  food 


milk  products  sold  in  the  municipality  be 
produced  or  processed  in  the  municipality 
or  in  any  other  designated  area. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  section  as 
amended  carry? 

Section  19  agreed  to. 

Sections  20  to  26,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  27: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  section  27.    I  move: 

That  section  27  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "force"  where 
it  occurs  the  second  time  in  the  seventh 
line,  the  words  "insofar  as  they  are  not 
inconsistent   with   this   Act." 

This   is   another  technical   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  27,  as 
amended,  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Section  27  agreed  to. 

On  section  28: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  here,  too.    I  move: 

That  sections  28,  29  and  30  of  the  bill  be 
renumbered  as  sections  29,  30  and  31, 
respectively,  and  that  the  bill  be  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  section: 

Moneys.  28.  The  moneys  required  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall,  until  March 
31,  1966,  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid 
out  of  moneys  appropriated  therefor  by  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  new  section  28 
stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Section  28  agreed  to. 

Sections  29  to  31,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask  a  question  which  I  hope  is  not 
going  to  be  out  of  order  or  too  complicated 
in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart).  There  is  one 
aspect  of  the  existing  structure  of  the  milk 
industry  that  is  now  going  to  be  rather 
fundamentally  altered  which,  as  I  understand 
it,    is    likely   to   disappear.     I   am   curious   to 
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know  why  the  government  is  apparently  de- 
Hberately  seeking  to  do  this.  I  am  referring 
to  the  milk  co-ordinating  board.  This  Act 
envisages  the  cheese  marketing  board  and 
the  cream  marketing  board  continuing  as 
separate  entities.  The  other  two— fluid  and 
concentrated  milk— will  gradually  come  to- 
gether, so  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
still  a  function  for  a  co-ordinating  body.  It 
has  been  my  impression  that  in  recent  years 
this  body  has  played  a  very  useful  role  in 
bringing  the  various  wings  of  the  industry 
together. 

In  addition,  I  am  told  that  the  board  has 
mo\ed  into  other  areas,  such  as  the  provision 
of  group  insurance  for  producers  and  pre- 
sumably in  all  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
industry.  My  question  is,  why  is  the  Act 
in  its  reorganization  of  the  milk  industry 
apparently  going  to  jettison  completely  the 
milk  co-ordinating  board,  which  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  stating  had  some  legislative 
status  in  the  previous  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  in  no  position  to  answer  the 
hon.  member's  question  and  I  would  suggest 
that  we  leave  the  reporting  of  this  bill  until 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  in  the 
House.  We  will  be  in  committee  of  the  whole 
again  and  before  we  move  that  the  bill  be 
reported  I  think  it  would  be  preferable  to 
wait  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  No.  135  will  be  held. 


THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  137,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 


On  section  9: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move: 

that  section  9  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 

the  following  item: 

5.  $50,000  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph's 
toward  the  cost  for  operating  the  Provi- 
dence Villa  home  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  might  say  that  this  has 
been  requested  by  Metropolitan  Toronto.  It 
is  a  grant  formerly  made  by  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  9,  as  amended, 

carry? 

Section   9   agreed   to. 

Sections    10    and    11    agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  137  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  certain  resolutions,  and 
certain  bills  without  amendment  and  certain 
bills  with  amendments  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
resolutions,  certain  bills  without  amendment 
and  certain  bills  with  amendments  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  would  recognize  12.30,  this 
afternoon  we  will  proceed  with  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

It  being  12.30  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome 
as  guests  to  the  Legislature  this  afternoon,  in 
the  west  gallery,  students  from  Colborne 
Street  senior  public  school,  and  in  the  east 
gallery,  Holy  Rosary  separate  school,  Milton. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  your  indulgence  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
to  make  note  of  a  very  happy  occasion. 

Today  marks  the  completion  of  25  years 
in  the  public  service  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario by  Miss  Connie  Potten. 

In  a  week  or  so,  she  will  also  have  com- 
pleted some  seven  years  as  secretary  to  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  years  past,  she  has  not  only 
been  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Speaker,  but  she 
has  been  the  guiding  light  of  many  of  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House.  I  know  that  we 
all  wish  her  well  as  she  begins  another  25 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  56th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply.  Mr.  K.  Brown  in  the 
chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  entering 
another  fiscal  year  in  which  welfare  expendi- 
tures will  reach  a  new  high.  The  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which 
we  have  before  us  today,  call  for  a  disburse- 
ment of  $105,552,000.  We  can  add  to  that, 
nearly  $33  million  in  refunds  from  the  federal 
government.  Thus,  the  total  amount  to  be 
expended  through  my  department  is  $138,- 
393,000.  This  is  $23,448,358  more  than  we 
spent  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ending— approxi- 
mately a  20  per  cent  increase  in  total.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  trend  in  which  govern- 
ment accepts  public  responsibility  for  an  ever 
wider  scope  of  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
citizens  of  Ontario,  and  is  expected  to  provide 
the  social  services  to  resolve  them. 

The  number  of  individuals  and  families  in 
financial  need  fluctuates,  of  course,  according 


to  the  economic  health  of  the  country.  In  the 
last  12  months,  the  economy  of  Ontario  has 
operated  in  high  gear,  with  employment  at 
the  highest  level  in  the  nation  and,  I  might 
add,  in  Ontario's  history.  The  job  situation  is 
better  than  last  year  and  much  improved  over 
several  years  ago.  In  March,  the  peak  month 
of  unemployment,  3.1  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force  in  the  province  was  out  of  work,  as 
compared  with  4.2  per  cent  in  March  of  1964. 

These  more  prosperous  conditions  are  re- 
flected in  our  welfare  programmes.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  emergency  and  short-term 
relief.  The  general  welfare  assistance  pro- 
gramme has  declined  in  caseloads  and  costs 
over  the  last  year,  and  over  the  past  few  years. 
But  some  time  ago,  relief  ceased  to  be  the 
one  major  factor  in  public  welfare.  The  long- 
term  allowances  programmes  are  now  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
our  services. 

If  we  compare  one  month  with  another,  it 
is  apparent  how  a  decrease  in  unemployment, 
and  so  a  decrease  in  general  welfare  assis- 
tance, is  partly  offset  by  increases  in  the  long- 
term  allowances.  In  March,  1965,  there  were 
8,500  fewer  persons  on  general  welfare  assis- 
tance than  in  March,  1964.  The  relief  load 
had  been  reduced  by  that  number.  But  in  the 
meantime,  6,800  persons  had  been  added  to 
the  regular  long-term  allowance  programmes. 
Other  causes  are  operating,  besides  employ- 
ment, to  add  weight  to  the  public  welfare 
budget.  The  continuing  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ontario  accounts  for  a  great  deal;  so 
also  does  the  rise  in  living  costs  and  standards 
of  living.  But  one  reason  immediately 
apparent  to  us  is  that  each  year,  public 
welfare  accepts  new  responsibilities  while,  at 
the  same  time,  elaborating,  extending  and 
refining  the  programmes  which  we  have. 

Evidence  of  this  growth,  of  this  taking  on 
of  wider  obligations,  is  the  fact  that  I  can 
think  of  at  least  ten  new  allowance  pro- 
grammes that  have  been  inaugurated  since 
1952.  This  is  welfare  in  the  form  of  direct 
continuing  payments  to  families  and  in- 
dividuals. 

There  has  been  an  even  greater  develop- 
ment in  supportive  service  programmes.  I  am 
referring  to  provisions  in  legislation  for  some 
specific  type  of  service  or  facility  available 
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to  a  family  or  individual,  other  than  a  cash 
allowance.  Homemakers  and  nurses  services, 
rehabilitation  and  homes  for  the  aged  are 
examples.  I  am  sure  we  could  name  another 
ten  of  these  supportive  service  programmes 
also  introduced  or  radically  expanded  in  the 
last  decade. 

The  recent  past,  in  our  welfare  services 
is  a  story  of  progress,  and  I  am  confident  the 
future  will  see  a  similar  advance.  Events 
and  plans  broached  in  1964,  in  the  area  of 
social  security,  will  have  a  broad  bearing  in 
forthcoming  provincial  legislation.  The  intro- 
tluction  of  the  Canada  pension  plan  is  cer- 
tain to  have  a  notable  influence  on  public 
welfare.  Eventually  it  should  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  cases  solely  dependent  upon  welfare 
allowances,  and  its  benefits  will  be  enjoyed 
by  a  much  broader  section  of  the  population. 
But  there  will  inevitably  be  a  need  to  supple- 
ment with  welfare  payments,  the  income  of 
many  persons  who  qualify  for  a  basic  pension 
under  the  social  security  plan  as  it  now 
stands. 

The  federal  government  also  proposes  to 
introduce  a  Canada  Assistance  Act.  This  would 
have  more  direct  and  immediate  significance 
for  my  department.  When  the  Ottawa  pro- 
posals are  translated  into  legislation,  their 
efi^ect  on  provincial  welfare  will  be  wide- 
spread and  fundamental.  It  will  mean  a 
redesign  and  transformation  of  welfare  serv- 
ices in  Ontario. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  during 
the  last  session  of  this  Legislature,  I  said  that 
I  would  be  meeting  the  federal  authorities  and 
other  provincial  Ministers  at  a  conference  on 
shared-cost  programmes  last  spring.  At  that 
preliminary  meeting,  Ontario  made  a  number 
of  firm  proposals  in  regard  to  federal-provin- 
cial relations  in  welfare.  A  further  conference 
was  held  on  April  8  and  9  of  this  year.  I  was 
pleased  indeed  to  learn  that  the  Ottawa 
government  had  adopted  the  main  principles 
we  had  put  forward.  I  am  glad  to  say,  too, 
that  they  were  generous  enough  to  give  credit 
for  the  suggestions  on  which  the  new  policy 
is  to  be  based. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
([noting  the  Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare,  the  hon.  Judy  LaMarsh.  These  were 
her  opening  remarks  at  the  conference  held 
last  month: 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  during 
the  talks  last  May  a  clear  consensus 
emerged  in  the  area.  Broad  objectives  in 
terms  of  the  form  of  a  new  public  assistance 
programme  were  stated  by  several  pro- 
vincial representatives.  Mr.  Cecile  of  On- 
tario, for  example,  expressed  the  view  that: 
"It  is  timely  for  the  federal  and  provincial 


governments  to  proceed  with  all-inclusive 
legislation  which  will  bring  into  reality  a 
proper  basis  for  the  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments in  relation  to  the  various  welfare 
programmes  that  are  essential  to  Canadians 
as  a  whole." 

He  went  on  to  suggest  that  "a  new 
approach  must  be  taken  in  serving  those 
persons  who  have  eligibility  for  public  aid 
on  a  continuing  basis,"  indicating  the  desire 
of  his  province  to  "be  in  a  position  to  de- 
velop a  budgetary  approach"  to  public 
assistance  which  would  promote  "suitable 
standards  of  assistance,  as  well  as  improved 
administrative  practices  toward  meeting  in- 
dividual case  requirements." 

In  requesting  that  the  federal  government 
introduce  legislation  without  delay  which 
would  "form  the  basis  for  the  redesign  of 
provincial  welfare  programmes,"  he  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  this  would  "serve 
to  supplement  and  augment  the  national 
social  security  maintenance  scheme  which 
is  now  in  the  oflBng." 

That  is  Miss  LaMarsh's  recognition  that  the 
proposals  of  the  federal  government  follow 
closely  the  revisions  long  advocated  by  On- 
tario. We  have,  on  many  occasions,  expressed 
some  dissatisfaction  with  the  restrictive 
features  of  the  federal-provincial  agreement 
under  which  we  must  administer  the  cate- 
gorical programmes,  old  age  assistance,  blind 
and  disabled  persons'  allowances.  We  have 
said  that  a  bold  step  must  be  taken  by  the 
federal  government  to  pennit  provinces  to 
operate  their  shared  welfare  programmes 
under  conditions  peculiar  to  the  province, 
aiul  according  to  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  understood  that  standards  must  be 
maintained  at  an  acceptable  level,  yet  there 
should  be  room  to  move  beyond  this  level, 
and  to  vary  the  service  to  obtain  the  greatest 
value  and  benefit  to  the  recipients. 

We  have,  for  a  long  time,  advocated  the 
budgetary  needs  basis  for  maintenance  allow- 
ances instead  of  a  flat  rate.  In  our  own 
provincial  programmes,  such  as  mothers' 
allowances,  or  in  general  welfare  assistance, 
where  federal  regulations  permit,  a  budget 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  individual  need 
determines  the  amount  of  grant.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  extend  this  method  to  the  «ther 
services. 

You  will  be  aware  that  The  Canada  Assis- 
tance Act  plan  has  not  yet  been  written  into 
law.  Discussions  are  continuing  between  pro- 
vincial and  federal  authorities  during  the 
development  of  this  legislation.  We  expect 
that  the  proposed  Canada  Assistance  Act 
might  be  in  (operation  as  of  April  1,  1966. 
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In  view  of  this  enlightened  development, 
we  intend  to  design  a  comprehensive  Act  that 
will  collect  all  the  maintenance  assistance  into 
one  piece  of  legislation.  Perhaps  a  distinction 
will  have  to  be  made  between  the  programmes 
administered  by  the  provincial  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  those  in  which  munici- 
palities take  part.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
supportive  service  programmes,  through  pri- 
vate organzations,  will  remain  separate  legis- 
lation. 

But  I  assure  you  that  a  new  design  will 
emerge  after  the  federal  government  passes 
The  Canada  Assistance  Act  and  concludes  an 
agreement  with  this  province.  That  design 
will  aim  at  maximum  flexibility  to  cover  all 
needful  situations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
federal  government  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  in  proposing 
this  new  assistance  plan,  and  to  say  that 
Ontario  will  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 
features  that  it  offers. 

With  all  these  prospects  in  the  future,  we 
have,  nevertheless,  not  forgotten  the  current 
requirements  of  our  recipients.  You  will  have 
noticed  within  the  past  month  or  so,  impor- 
tant revisions  in  the  regulations  to  both  The 
Mothers'  Allowances  Act  and  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  persons  on  welfare  depend  upon 
these  two  as  beneficiaries.  The  nearly  identi- 
cal dependent  fathers'  allowances  cover  more 
than  15,000  persons,  while  general  welfare 
assistance  in  March  of  this  year,  had  about 
100,000  on  the  rolls.  In  all,  135,000 
persons  are  benefited  by  the  amendments  to 
the  regulations. 

For  these  people,  we  have  raised  the 
amounts  allowed.  This  adds  up  to  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  average  monthly  grant 
which  will,  in  most  cases,  be  about  15  per 
cent  higher  than  before.  We  are  anxious  that 
the  gain  should  be  a  real  one  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  in  the  hands  of  the 
recipient.  So  we  have  removed  the  ceilings 
which,  up  to  now,  prevented  the  total  grant 
from  rising  beyond  a  certain  maximum, 
according  to  family  size.  We  have  set  one 
maximum  for  all  cases,  on  general  welfare 
assistance  and  mothers'  allowances;  namely, 
$300  a  month.  Under  the  prior  rates,  it  had 
been  possible  for  the  larger  family  to  receive 
a  grant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $255 
monthly.  Now  they  may  get  up  to  $300 
per  month.  This  indeed  permits  up  to 
$3,600  yearly,  if  the  family  continues  to 
require  aid.  But,  more  than  that,  they  also 
receive  medical  assistance,  hospital  insurance 
and  some  dental  benefits. 


Family  allowances  are,  of  course,  received 
by  these  families,  and  a  portion  of  any  other 
income  they  may  earn  is  exempted  from 
deduction. 

The  recent  amendments  include  a  number 
of  other  acceptable  improvements.  But  I 
need  not  stop  to  review  them,  as  the  regula- 
tions are,  or  will  be,  readily  available  to  you. 
I  should  say  that  the  advance  in  the  main- 
tenance allowances  has  been  matched  by 
some  progressive  steps  in  the  supportive 
service  programmes  also. 

These  supporting  programmes  are  various 
and  different,  but  they  all  have  a  similar 
pattern  in  relation  to  my  department.  In  this 
dimension  of  welfare,  the  province  provides 
advice,  supervision  and  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  funds  to  municipalities  and  to 
private  organizations  who  have  the  admini- 
strative structure,  the  staff  and  the  facilities 
to  offer  a  certain  specialized  service. 

Under  the  heading  of  supportive  service 
programmes,  there  is  institutional  care  of 
several  kinds.  You  will  recall  The  Children's 
Institutions  Act  of  1963,  which  placed  these 
group  homes  for  children  under  separate 
legislation.  After  two  years  experience,  we 
consider  it  advisable  to  increase  our  financial 
participation. 

Accordingly,  the  Act  has  been  amended  in 
several  respects  most  favourable  to  the  private 
organizations  who  operate  these  centres  of 
group  care.  The  provincial  subsidy  for  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  additions  was  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost,  with  a  maximum  of 
$2,500  per  bed.  The  grant  will  now  be  up  to 
$5,000  for  each  bed  established.  If  the 
organization  purchases  an  existing  building, 
the  grant  may  be  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,200 
a  bed. 

Our  financial  support  for  the  day-to-day 
maintenance  and  treatment  of  children  has 
also  been  greatly  extended.  In  the  beginning, 
we  tentatively  introduced  certain  maximums. 
After  further  examination  of  the  programmes, 
we  removed  the  maximums  and  offered  to 
share  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  net  expendi- 
tures. We  will  now  raise  this  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  gross  cost  of  maintaining  a  child  who 
needs  this  type  of  special  attention. 

We  have  taken  similar  action  in  regard  to 
group  care  for  the  retarded  children.  The 
Homes  for  Retarded  Children  Act,  two 
years  ago  introduced  an  entirely  new  pro- 
gramme into  the  circle  of  public  welfare 
services.  This  year,  the  provincial  grant  for 
the  capital  cost  for  new  buildings  is  up  to 
$5,000  a  bed  and  $1,200  for  acquired  build- 
ings. We  are  also  raising  the  maintenance 
grant   to   75   per   cent   of  the    gross   cost.    I 
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am  confident  that  tJiis  will  cMiconrage  new 
constrnction,  and  a  general  expansion  of 
service  to  the  disturbed  and  the  retarded 
child. 

These  are  comparatively  small  groups 
among  a  total  of  more  than  two  million 
children  in  Ontario.  Yet,  their  needs  arc 
urgent,  and  they  present  a  real  challenge  in 
methods  of  therapy  and  training.  Ample 
public  funds  are  now  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  people  devoted  to  this  work.  The  two 
Acts,  with  successive  amendments,  are  surely 
examples  of  rapid  forward  strides  in  a  sup- 
porting service  programme. 

All  in  all,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this 
has  been  a  significant  year  for  child  welfare 
services.  The  new  Child  Welfare  Act  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  we 
have  ever  drafted.  Since  it  has  already  been 
introduced  and  discussed  in  this  House,  you 
will  be  familiar  with  its  terms. 

I  can  add  a  pleasant  footnote  on  the  results 
of  our  on-going  adoption  campaign.  My 
department,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  the 
first  to  use  the  novel  method  of  advertising 
on  behalf  of  children,  in  newspapers  and  on 
radio  and  television.  We  began  to  seek 
permanent  homes  in  this  way,  in  1959.  In  the 
five  years  prior  to  that  date,  the  number  of 
adoptions  through  children's  aid  societies  was 
at  a  stable  rate  of  about  2,500  boys  and  girls 
placed  annually.  From  1959  on,  there  has 
been  a  consistently  higher  figure  of  3,500— 
that  is  1,000  more  adoptions  a  year.  In  more 
precise  terms,  we  have  reason  to  assume  that 
4,246  children  have  found  permanent  homes 
chie  to  the  stimulus  of  the  adoption 
advertising. 

Here,  I  want  to  pay  a  well  earned  tribute 
to  the  Toronto  Telegram  and  to  Miss  Helen 
Allen  of  their  staff.  During  the  past  year, 
this  newspaper  has  run  a  regular  feature 
called  "Today's  Child."  Each  day,  Miss  Allen 
has  presented  a  photograph  and  a  description 
of  a  child  available  for  adoption.  This  has 
been  done  with  the  best  intentions  and  good 
taste.  The  response  has  been  excellent.  An 
average  of  20  letters  daily  come  in  from 
prospective  parents,  and  more  than  half  the 
children  advertised  have  now  found  perma- 
nent homes.  These  children  were  boys  and 
girls  hard  to  place  for  some  reason  or  other, 
but  133  have  been  adopted  in  this  way. 

This  advertising  has  been  at  the  full  ex- 
pense of  the  newspaper.  There  is  no  cost  to 
the  public,  except  in  the  help  we  give  in 
getting  information  and  in  co-operation  with 
the  children's  aid  societies  who  have  the 
children  in  care. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  an 


official  reception  was  held  for  Miss  Allen 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
presented  a  scroll  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for 
her  services. 

Child  welfare,  like  every  other  phase  of 
welfare,  has  many  aspects.  We  are  dealing 
with  human  personality  in  all  its  complexity, 
and  must  consider  a  variety  of  approaches. 
With  The  Children's  Institutions  Act  and  the 
new  Child  Welfare  Act  coming  into  oper- 
ation, it  is  timely  to  explore  new  methods 
of  treating  the  problems  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children. 

For  this  reason,  my  department  has  agreed 
to  the  broad  terms  of  a  plan  put  forward  by 
the  children's  centre  known  as  Boys'  Village, 
which  is  located  on  Sheppard  Avenue  in 
Downs  view.  Boys'  Village  will  undertake- 
over  the  next  five  years— a  series  of  pro- 
grammes which  collectively  might  be  called 
the  child  services  project. 

The  general  purpose  is  to  test  and  demon- 
strate methods  of  helping  boys  and  girls  whose 
social  and  emotional  problems  are  of  the  kind 
that  are  commonly  looked  upon  as  matters  of 
public  concern.  This  is  to  be  a  practical 
undertaking,  working  directly  with  the  chil- 
dren, a  course  of  treatment  as  well  as  an 
experiment.  These  children  may  be  living 
with  their  parents,  or  they  could  be  residents 
of  an  institution  or  in  the  care  of  a  children's 
aid  society. 

The  range  of  activities  planned  is  quite 
extensive.  Besides  direct  services  to  children 
and  families,  there  is  included,  training  of 
staff,  research  as  to  the  special  needs  of 
children,  consultation  with  such  advisory 
bodies  as  the  child  welfare  league  of  America, 
and  a  demonstration  to  all  children's  organiza- 
tions of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  total 
project. 

Under  the  general  heading  "direct  services 
to  children  and  families"  there  is  a  list  of  six 
different  programmes.  One  of  these  offers  case- 
work counselling  to  families  and  special 
classes,  if  the  child  is  unable  to  adjust  to  the 
regular  school  programme.  Another  involves 
the  placement  of  children  in  foster  homes  after 
special  training  for  the  foster  parents.  There 
is  also  to  be  group  home  care  for  children 
who  cannot  live  in  a  family  setting,  and  for 
more  severe  cases  of  disturbance,  intensive 
residential  treatment.  Experienced  child  case 
workers  will  visit  homes  to  assist  directly  in 
child  management,  and  groufjs  of  parents 
and  children  would  voluntarily  attend  coun- 
selling courses  and  receive  psychiatric  con- 
sultation. 

You  will  note  that  all  this  is  an  effort  to 
discover  the  ways  and  means  that  are  most 
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beneficial  for  the  child,  whether  in  a  family 
home,  foster  home,  group  home  or  in  an  in- 
stitution or  school.  The  board  of  directors  of 
Boys'  Village  will  administer  and  operate  the 
child  treatment  project,  in  co-ordination  with 
my  department,  and  in  consultation  with  other 
organizations. 

This  project  will  get  underway  during  the 
summer,  and  we  expect  it  to  be  a  valuable 
experience  in  the  continuing  improvement  of 
child  welfare  services. 

The  day  nurseries  programme  is  also  devel- 
oping well.  Ten  new  nurseries  have  been 
added  to  last  year's  total  of  348,  so  that  358 
are  now  licensed  and  in  operation.  The  day 
nurseries  legislation  was  extended  a  year  ago 
by  an  amendment,  and  the  advantages  are 
readily  apparent.  Formerly,  the  nurseries  had 
mainly  received  children  of  less  than  seven 
years  of  age,  not  attending  school.  Now  the 
aim  is  to  help  the  working  mother  with  child- 
minding  difficulties.  The  age  limit  has  been 
raised  to  nine  years,  regardless  of  the  school 
attendance  of  the  child,  if  the  mother  is  em- 
ployed. 

This  has  proved  to  be  of  immediate  benefit, 
and  in  the  past  year  several  hundred  more 
children  have  registered  in  day  nurseries  and 
nursery  schools.  One  instance  is  outstanding. 
You  will  recall  that  Riverdale  hospital  in  To- 
ronto, some  time  ago  was  seeking  nurses  to 
increase  their  stafiF.  They  established  a  day 
care  centre  for  children,  on  the  hospital 
grounds,  and  in  this  way,  I  am  advised,  gained 
40  qualified  nurses— motJiers  who  could  leave 
their  children  at  the  centre,  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  This  plan  of  nurseries  near 
the  job  is  becoming  more  of  a  necessity  as 
more  mothers  follow  the  trend  and  go  out 
to  work. 

In  many  cases,  the  mother  is  the  sole  sup- 
port of  her  children,  and  certainly  deserves 
social  aid  whether  she  chooses  to  earn  a 
living  or  requires  welfare  assistance.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  reasons  why  women 
find  themselves  alone  with  a  family  to  sup- 
port. One  reason  is  the  desertion  of  the  hus- 
band. This  abandonment  of  wives  and  children 
is  a  continuing  social  problem.  It  is  a  question 
of  great  magnitude.  Although  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  figure,  I  have  seen  an  estimate  that 
there  are  20,000  deserted  wives  in  Ontario. 
We  do  know  that  there  are  over  3,000 
families  on  the  mothers'  allowances  and  gen- 
eral welfare  assistance  rolls,  due  to  the  deser- 
tion and  non-support  of  the  father.  The 
annual  cost  to  the  public  for  these  cases  is 
over  $4  million. 

We  are  naturally  concerned  in  this  matter, 
both   from   the   point   of  view   of   the  well- 


being  of  the  family  and  the  cost  to  the  public. 
In  1961,  we  established  a  special  investigation 
unit,  which  deals  with  about  2,500  cases 
annually.  Although  North  America  is  a  large 
area  and  the  population  is  mobile,  our  unit 
does  locate  40  per  cent  of  the  deserting  hus- 
bands. We  attempt  to  eflFect  reconciliations 
where  possible,  but  at  least  we  ensure  that  a 
legal  arrangement  is  made,  whereby  the  man 
accepts  some  part  of  his  financial  responsi- 
bility. 

The  family  courts  set  a  fixed  sum,  and  the 
usual  method  is  to  have  the  man  pay  the 
money  into  the  court  to  pass  it  on  to  the  wife. 
But,  unfortunately,  these  court  orders  are  not 
always  obeyed.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  delay  and  default  in  payments. 
The  amount  the  husband  is  supposed  to  be 
contributing  is  deducted  each  month  from 
the  welfare  allowance.  If  the  contribution 
fails  to  appear  there  often  has  to  be  an  emer- 
gency adjustment  in  the  welfare  cheque,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  difficulty  and  extra  efiFort 
on  the  part  of  both  the  wife  and  the  welfare 
officials. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  suggestion  made  on  an  earlier 
occasion  by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Bryden).  He  proposed  that,  if  a  deserted 
family  is  receiving  welfare,  the  welfare 
authorities  should  collect  the  husband's  pay- 
ments from  the  family  court.  In  this  way,  the 
monthly  income  of  the  family  would  remain 
at  a  steady  level,  and  the  authorities  would 
be  immediately  aware  of  any  default  in  pay- 
ment and  take  steps  to  rectify  the  matter. 
Towards  that  end,  we  have  and  we  are  still 
consulting  with  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  to  explore  the  legal  aspects  and 
see  how  a  system  as  such  might  be  established 
in  Ontario. 

Turning  from  the  well-being  of  the  family 
and  the  young  to  that  of  the  elderly,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  homes  for  the  aged  con- 
tinue to  develop  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
Although  no  striking  changes  have  been  made 
in  tlie  legislation  recently,  homes  for  the  aged 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
of  the  services  operated  by  close  co-operatiOn 
between  my  department  and  the  munici- 
palities. We  have  contributed  over  $30  miUion 
in  capital  grants,  yet  last  year  the  volume  of 
building  was  greater  than  ever  before. 

Prior  to  1950,  municipal  homes  sheltered 
the  indigent  and  the  name  "Houses  of  Refuge" 
described  their  limited  and  outmoded  func- 
tion. In  14  years,  The  Homes  for  the  Aged 
Act  has  transformed  an  almost  dormant  system 
of  35  municipal  establishments  into  an  array 
of  60  homes,  most  of  them  among  the  finest 
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and  best  to  be  found  anywhere.  This  advance 
began  when  the  province  offered  to  match  the 
municipahties  dollar  for  dollar  in  the  con- 
struction and  remodelling  of  their  buildings. 
The  excellent  response  of  municipal  author- 
ities, and  the  promotion  and  guidance  of  my 
homes  for  the  aged  branch  did  the  rest.  The 
new  model  home  has  proved  to  be  highly 
acceptable  to  people  who  need  that  type  of 
care,  and  there  is  a  steadily  rising  demand 
for  more  of  this  accommodation. 

While  I  am  on  this  topic  of  care  for 
elderly  persons,  I  want  to  commend  the  estab- 
hshment  of  the  select  committee  on  aging. 
I  am  in  accord  with  the  thorough  and  per- 
ceptive way  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  gone  about  their  work  since  last  spring. 
The  social  conditions  of  the  elderly  is  right 
now  a  subject  of  widespread  interest.  We 
welcome  the  committee's  inquiry  into  the 
facilities  and  services  that  now  exist,  and  we 
look  forward  to  their  report. 

Let  me  now  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention 
to  the  problems  of  adults  who  are  handi- 
capped in  some  way,  but  are  prospects  for 
rehabilitation.  Rehabilitation  in  some  form  or 
another— whether  as  restoration  to  health  or 
to  activity  or  to  economic  independence— that 
is  the  constant  ideal  of  welfare  administration. 

Rehabilitation  presents  itself  to  us  in  two 
contexts.  In  a  broad  sense,  it  is  a  method 
of  handling  chronically  dependent  cases  to 
restore  them  to  self-support  and  indepen- 
dence. In  a  more  distinctive  context,  it  is  the 
treatment,  training  and  placement  of  the 
physically  handicapped. 

When  persons  are  granted  one  of  the  long- 
term  allowances,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
some  sound  objective  reasons  why  they  will 
require  maintenance  into  the  foreseeable 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  general  welfare  as- 
sistance or  relief,  is  essentially  short-term  aid. 
Yet  we  find  a  fairly  small  percentage  who 
continue  on  relief  rolls  for  many  months, 
sometimes  for  years.  These  are  people  with 
what  we  might  call  social  disabilities.  We 
have  felt  that,  given  special  help  and  atten- 
tion, they  are  prospects  for  rehabiUtation. 

Towards  this  end,  we  have  undertaken 
exploratory  projects  in  order  to  find  and 
demonstrate  the  effective  methods  of  re- 
establishing such  persons.  Three  years  ago, 
in  co-operation  with  the  city  of  Toronto,  we 
set  up  an  assessment  and  rehabilitation  unit 
for  men  over  50  years  of  age,  who  were  con- 
tinuing on  relief.  Each  month,  from  60  to 
100  men  are  medically  examined,  vocationally 
assessed  and,  if  possible,  placed  in  employ- 
ment. The  unit  has  consistently  been  able  to 
find  jobs  for  more  than  half  of  these  older 


men   who   had   so   much    difficulty   on   their 
own. 

In  addition,  we  have  carried  out  demon- 
stration projects  with  long-term  assistance 
families.  These  have  been  well  publicized; 
reports  have  been  issued  on  the  first  project 
completed  in  Toronto  in  1963,  and  a  second 
in  Hamilton,  finishing  in  May  of  1964.  In 
the  past  few  months,  members  of  the  depart- 
ment have  been  assigned  to  work  on  similar 
projects  in  other  cities.  The  results  have 
been  encouraging  and  enlightening  to  the 
municipalities,  and  we  hope  to  extend  the 
methods  even  farther. 

In  the  second  context  of  rehabilitation,  our 
rehabilitation  services  branch  is  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  the  function  of  helping 
persons  who  are  severely  handicapped 
through  illness,  accident  and  congenital  de- 
fects. The  branch  aims  to  establish  or  restore 
the  working  capacity  of  the  individual,  and  it 
has  a  comprehensive  range  of  services,  in- 
cluding medical,  social  and  vocational  assess- 
ment, counselling  and  guidance,  vocational 
training  and  employment  placement. 

This  service,  which  began  in  1957  with  a 
trickle  of  400  handicapped  persons,  has 
broadened  into  a  flow  of  approximately  2,500 
presently  receiving  services.  Thousands  of 
persons  today  enjoy  the  fullness  of  life  only 
because  of  what  vocational  rehabilitation  has 
done  for  them. 

This  is  a  programme  that  shows  a  profit 
not  only  in  terms  of  human  happiness,  but 
also  as  an  economic  gain.  It  costs  on  the 
average  $900  to  train  a  person,  yet  the 
contribution  they  make  through  future 
employment  far  surpasses  this  expense.  We 
find  that  for  each  dollar  expended  in  training, 
the  rehabilitated  individual  earns  $2.75  in 
the  first  year— that  is  not  for  the  year,  but  as 
he  goes  along. 

I  am  convinced  that  rehabilitation  is  one 
of  Ontario's  most  potent  weapons  in  the  un- 
ending battle  of  many  fine  people  to  achieve 
a  personal  victory  over  their  handicaps.  To 
this  end,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  our 
estimates  provide  for  an  increase  of  over 
50  per  cent  in  staff  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gramme during  the  coming  year. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  we  obtain  as  many 
rehabihtation  counsellors  as  possible,  we  are 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  federal-provin- 
cial agreement  for  the  training  of  such  staff. 
Unlike  other  professionals,  as  in  medicine, 
law  or  teaching,  rehabilitation  officers  cannot 
be  found  on  the  open  labour  market.  There 
is  no  academy  or  graduate  school  for  them; 
they  must  be  specially  trained.  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Toronto  school  of 
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■  social  work,  we  have  developed  a  special 
training  course,  whereby  a  steady  flow  of 
professional     rehabilitation     counsellors     will 

I       become   available   to   serve   Ontario's  handi- 

I       capped. 

I  Continuing  this  review  of  recent  progress 

in  supportive  service  programmes,  I  should 
like  to  make  several  clarifying  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  nursing  homes. 

I  As  you  know,  since  1958,  the  province,  in 

agreement  with  the  federal  government,  sub- 
sidizes municipalities  for  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  certain  residents  in  private  commer- 
cial nursing  homes.  There  are  regulations 
under  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act 
to  govern  this  procedure  and  to  assure 
acceptable  standards  in  those  nursing  homes 
that  are  used. 

As  of  January  1,  1965,  an  entirely  new  set 
of  regulations  went  into  effect.  You  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  these  regulations  and 
will  note  that  they  accomplish  three  main 
purposes.  First,  the  amount  of  subsidy  is 
raised  substantially.  Formerly  the  maximum 
shareable  payment  to  the  municipality  for 
one  month  of  nursing  home  care  was  $100. 
Now,  the  maximum  is  $175— that  is  a  75  per 
cent  increase.  Second:  experience  has  shown 
that  there  are  two  distinct  levels  of  care, 
according  to  the  residents'  needs  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  staff  in  attendance.  We 
have  thus  recognized  a  difiFerential  between 
"sheltered  care"  and  "nursing  care." 

These  titles  are  descriptive,  for  there  is  a 
contrast  between  the  resident  who  requires 
little  more  than  a  home  with  a  measure  of 
personal  assistance  in  daily  routines  under  the 
general  supervision  of  a  registered  nurse, 
and  the  other  person  who  needs  not  only 
this,  but  also  the  close  individual  attention  of 
a  registered  nurse  exercising  the  skills  of  her 
profession.  The  difference  in  degree  of  care 
obviously  means  a  difference  in  cost.  For  this 
reason,  we  have  set  the  subsidizable  amount 
for  sheltered  care  at  $148  a  month,  and  for 
nursing  care  at  $175  monthly.  This  we 
believe  adequately  covers  current  rates. 

The  third  major  effect  of  the  new  regula- 
tions is  to  maintain  high  standards  of  care 
for  the  health,  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
residents  and  the  efficiency  of  the  nursing 
home. 

Another  programme,  which  also  has  this 
triangle-shaped  relationship  between  the 
province,  the  municipalities  and  private 
organizations,  is  homemakers  and  nurses 
services.  This,  too,  was  introduced  only  a 
few  years  ago,  and  we  are  one  of  the  few 
jurisdictions  in  North  America  who  support 
such  services  with  public  funds. 


That  support  has  been  strengthened 
through  new  regulations,  effective  from  April 
1.  In  regard  to  homemakers,  the  shareable 
cost  has  been  raised  from  $8  to  $12  a  day. 
This  means  that  a  municipality  can  pay  $12 
to  provide  a  household  with  a  homemaker 
on  a  daily  basis  and  recover  50  per  cent  of 
the  expenditure  from  the  province.  The  in- 
crease was  the  result  of  our  review  of  actual 
costs  which  indicated  that  homemaker 
organizations  are  now  usually  charging  from 
$10  to  $12  for  a  day's  service. 

In  regard  to  nursing  services,  the  provin- 
cial contribution  of  50  per  cent  of  cost  has 
also  been  favourably  adjusted.  As  you  know, 
organizations  such  as  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses  and  the  Red  Cross,  visit  the  homes  of 
convalescent  and  elderly  people,  in  fact,  any- 
one who  needs  this  type  of  occasional  nursing 
attendance.  The  organizations  have  agree- 
ments to  charge  a  fee  for  each  call,  where  the 
municipality  has  accepted  financial  respon- 
sibility for  a  person  unable  to  afford  the 
service.  The  shareable  fee  had  been  $2.50  a 
visit;  we  have  increased  it  to  $4.50.  In  fact, 
none  of  the  nursing  organizations  as  yet  find 
it  necessary  to  charge  that  much,  so  that  the 
new  maximum  rate  is  well  ahead  of  actual 
cost. 

Here  I  might  take  a  moment  to  point  out  a 
difference  in  principle,  between  a  supporting 
service  programme,  such  as  homemakers  and 
nurses  services,  and  older  conceptions  of 
public  welfare.  Welfare  has  traditionally 
been  for  the  indigent,  at  least  for  cases  where 
no  member  of  the  family  could  earn  an 
adequate  livelihood.  These  were  not  cases 
of  low  income,  but  of  practically  no  income, 
and  welfare  was  granted  to  persons  who 
would  otherwise  go  short  of  such  basic  items 
as  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Now,  the  manner  in  which  our  legislation 
is  written  for  supportive  service  programmes 
does  permit  subsidies  in  cases  of  low  income, 
even  where  the  family  head  is  fully  employed. 
In  these  programmes,  we  have  left  our  regu- 
lations as  flexible  as  possible,  based  on  the 
reasonable  question:  "If  the  resources  of  the 
family  or  individual  are  compared  with  their 
needs,  can  they  afford  this  extra  service?"  If 
they  cannot,  we  are  ready  to  assist.  But  we 
have  entered  this  very  indeterminate  area 
with  discretion.  In  homemakers  and  nurses 
services,  as  in  similar  programmes,  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  leave  the  answer  to  the 
judgment  of  municipal  authorities  who  are 
on  the  spot,  who  know  local  conditions  at 
first  hand  and  can  judge  each  case  on  its 
merits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  outlined  the  recent 
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improvements  in  both  the  maintenance  pro- 
grammes and  the  supporting  service  pro- 
grammes. These,  of  course,  are  reflected  in 
the  increased  expenditure  of  the  estimates 
before  us  now.  Before  closing  these  remarks, 
I  wish  to  refer  to  several  special  areas  of 
current  interest. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  project  which, 
though  small,  is  significant  for  the  future,  in 
consolidating  the  variety  of  health  and  wel- 
fare services  of  local  areas.  We  suggested  to 
the  social  planning  council  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  that  they  join  us  in  establishing  an 
information  and  referral  oflBce  in  a  represen- 
tative Ontario  community.  The  town  of 
Burlington  was  the  location  chosen.  We  have 
consulted  the  town  and  the  adjacent  muni- 
cipalities, and  I  understand  that  they  will  co- 
operate in  support  of  this  venture. 

The  purpose  is  to  set  up  a  central  office, 
acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  individual 
queries  and  cases  tliat  arise  in  welfare  matters. 
Most  communities  have  a  number  of  different 
organizations  providing  service.  There  are 
the  welfare  administrations  of  three  levels  of 
goverijnent,  as  well  as  various  private 
agencies.  A  central  office  should  prove  use- 
ful in  answering  preliminary  inquiries  and  in 
directing  people  to  the  right  places  to 
receive  the  help  they  need.  It  should  be  a 
co-ordinating  factor  among  the  social  services 
of  an  area,  leading  to  a  higher  degree  of 
understanding  and  efficiency. 

The  Burlington  all-purpose  welfare  centre 
will  be  a  pilot  project.  A  staff  of  social 
workers  and  a  research  worker  is  to  be  en- 
gaged and  operations  to  begin  shortly.  We 
look  forward  to  great  value  being  obtained 
this  way,  with  a  view  to  extending  the 
development  to  other  communities. 

The  major  purpose,  of  course,  in  this 
development  is  to  assess  and  determine  the 
benefits  that  can  be  gained  in  local  com- 
munities in  answering  the  inquiries  and  treat- 
ing the  problems  of  any  person  who  is  in 
need  of  advice  and  assistance.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  my  department  will  collaborate 
fully  with  the  information  and  referral  centre. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  staff  for  future 
developments,  we  have  made  available 
opportunities  and  funds  to  enable  personnel 
to  obtain  education  and  training. 

This  past  year,  we  have  had  38  people  on 
bursaries  and  leave  of  absence  with  pay  at 
the  schools  of  social  work.  In  the  coming 
year,  there  will  likely  be  50  or  more.  These 
persons  are  committed  to  work  in  public 
welfare  services  in  addition  to  other  profes- 
sional graduates  we  are  recRiiting. 

Last    September,   we   noted   with   satisfac- 


tion, the  opening  of  a  new  course  for  welfare 
workers.  I  refer  to  the  welfare  services 
course  at  the  Ryerson  polytechnical  institute 
in  Toronto.  I  might  say  that  my  advisory 
council  on  public  welfare  training  originated 
the  idea  of  a  two-year  vocational  course,  and 
with  The  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Ryerson  institute,  have  seen  it  off  to  an 
auspicious  start.  Seventeen  of  the  24  stu- 
dents enrolled  are  receiving  bursaries  through 
my  department.  Added  to  those  at  the 
schools  of  social  work,  this  makes  55  persons 
we  are  supporting  through  their  period  of 
long-term  education.  There  are  also  staff 
members  on  other  short-term  courses,  as  well 
as  a  programme  of  in-service  training.  In 
these  various  ways,  we  are  securing  a  high 
proportion  of  persons  well  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  department. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  pay  tribute  to 
the  dedication,  hard  work  and  competence 
of  my  staff  throughout  the  department.  I 
know  they  would  compare  favourably  with 
any  group  in  public  or  private  welfare  serv- 
ices. Through  experience  and  through  formal 
training,  they  are  well  qualified  for  the  work 
they  do.  The  staff  has  increased  by  nearly 
100  per  cent  as  our  programmes  have  grown 
through  the  last  ten  years.  There  are  now 
about  630  persons  employed,  more  than 
half  of  these  are,  as  one  would  expect,  in 
clerical  and  stenographic  work.  Out  of  that 
300,  80  persons  hold  university  degrees; 
most  at  the  post-graduate  professional  level. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
public  welfare  services  on  this  continent  were 
built  from  the  ground  up,  mostly  by  the 
common  sense  and  hard  work  of  non-profes- 
sional people.  Many  of  those  persons  are 
still  around,  contributing  greatly  from  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  self-acquired 
knowledge. 

Yet,  it  is  true  that  one  out  of  every  four 
of  the  administrative  and  field  staff  has  a 
university  education  relative  to  their  duties. 
This  is  a  comparatively  good  ratio,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  at  the  present  rate  of  intake,  it 
will  be  one  in  three. 

The  staff  of  the  department  works  effici- 
ently and  in  excellent  harmony.  One  evidence 
for  this  is  that  the  turnover  of  staff  is  only 
12  per  cent  annually.  This  is  exactly  on  the 
average  for  the  total  civil  service,  but  quite 
low  for  a  welfare  organization.  I  have  heard 
of  some  agencies  where  40  per  cent  or  even 
50  per  cent  of  the  staff  leave  within  the 
year. 

I  should  add  that  the  child  welfare  branch 
of  the  department  has  now  a  larger  number 
of  professional   social   workers   than   at   any 
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previous  time.  I  am  convinced  we  have  here, 
a  group  of  senior  people  who  are  a  credit  to 
a  fine  profession. 

I  believe  that  the  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment generally  fulfil  their  heavy  duties  in  a 
most  obliging  way.  One  proof  of  their 
capabilities  is  the  manner  in  which  thousands 
of  cases  are  treated  through  the  year  with 
skill  and  kindness,  and  without  disturbance 
or  complaint.  It  is  apparent  that  we  can 
meet  this  multitude  of  requests  for  aid,  or 
in  some  way  satisfy  the  applicant,  that  he 
has  received  fair  and  sympathetic  consider- 
ation. This  is  due  as  much  to  the  courtesy 
and  diligence  of  the  staff  as  to  the  compre- 
hensive nature  of  the  services. 

Should  there  be  exceptions  or  any  special 
case  of  need,  we  welcome  the  requests  of 
any  citizen  of  the  province.  We  have  every 
reason  to  appreciate  the  understanding  and 
assistance  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
in  maintaining  the  services  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  this  note,  that 
I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  my  Deputy 
Minister  who,  as  you  know,  has  been  very 
sick  for  the  past  few  days,  is  now  on  the 
way  to  full  recovery,  and  I  thought  the  hon. 
members  would  like  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also  here  a  state- 
ment, if  you  will  allow  me  later  on  when  we 
come  to  that  particular  phase  of  the  estimates, 
on  Indians,  and  I  would  like  to  release  it 
and  bring  it  back  when  that  part  of  the 
estimates  comes  along. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Before 
starting  my  remarks,  I  was  a  little  hurt  when 
the  hon.  Minister  did  not  send  me  a  copy  of 
his  remarks.  I  did  not  want  to  go  upstairs  and 
steal  one  of  his  copies,  but  to  show  him  that  I 
do  not  hold  it  against  him  I  am  going  to 
send  him  a  copy  of  my  remarks  beforehand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising  to  speak  on  this 
year's  estimates  for  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  I  would  like  to  take  as  my  theme 
the  concept  of  action.  It  is  becoming  ever 
more  apparent  that  we  in  the  Opposition 
must  keep  emphasizing  action  and  planning, 
since  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
seems  to  have  so  much  trouble  realizing  what 
these  concepts  imply.  We  hope,  sir,  that  by 
continual  repetition  of  what  is  wrong  with 
welfare  in  Ontario,  and  of  what  should  be 
done  for  the  people  cf  our  province  who 
need  welfare,  we  will  eventually  force  some 
action  out  of  this  department. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
thing  I  am  talking  about.  For  many  years  the 
Liberal  Party  has  been  urging  the  adoption  of 


a  new  comprehensive  Child  Welfare  Act. 
The  hon.  Minister  finally  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  stiTdy  the  question  of  child  welfare 
in  May,  1961,  and  this  committee  issued  their 
report  in  May,  1964,  three  years  later.  They 
made  a  thorough  and  complete  study  of  the 
problems  of  child  welfare  of  Ontario  and 
I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from  their  report. 
In  their  comments  on  page  45  the  commis- 
sioners write: 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Minister's  committee  on  child  care  and 
adoption  services  reporting  in  1953  are 
still  valid,  and  many  of  the  principal  recom- 
mendations are  repeated  in  the  present 
report. 

Thus,  12  years  after  the  hon.  Minister  ap- 
points a  committee  to  report  to  him  he 
appoints  another  committee  which  makes  sub- 
stantially the  same  recommendation.  This, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  real  progress.  In  the  same 
report,  and  on  the  same  page,  if  I  can  quote 
further,   we  find: 

In  1954  the  advisory  committee  on  field 
services  of  the  child  welfare  branch  re- 
ported that  the  government  had  responsi- 
"  bility  to  help  children's  aid  societies  develop 
higher  standards  of  services.  A  minimum 
of  ten  qualified  child  welfare  supervisors 
and  a  full-time  field  service  supervisor  in 
the  branch  was  recommended  as  necessary 
to  fulfill  this  responsibihty.  The  child  wel- 
fare branch  has  been  attempting  to  function 
with  less  than  half  this  recommended 
minimum. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  11  years  after  this  com- 
mittee's report  we  see  that  nothing  has  been 
done;  that  the  child  welfare  branch  has  been 
attempting  for  the  past  11  years  to  work 
with  less  than  half  the  staff  it  should  have 
as  a  minimum  requirement.  Finally  the  gov- 
ernment brought  in  a  child  welfare  bill,  yet 
even  it  completely  ignored  the  whole  question 
of  staff  requirements  and  of  inadequate  wel- 
fare staffs  in  Ontario. 

I  will  return  to  this  question  of  staff  in  a 
few  moments,  but  right  now  the  point  I 
would  like  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  tibe 
great  inaction  of  this  department.  It  waited 
12  years  before  bringing  in  an  Act  of  this 
type,  though  it  has  been  recommended  be- 
fore. Even  then  the  department  persisted  in 
ignoring  some  of  the  most  important  and 
pressing  problems  in  child  welfare,  just  as 
it  has  consistently  ignored  them  in  the  general 
welfare   field. 

In  the  same  way,  we  have  seen  this  de- 
partment present  a  children's  institutions  bill 
during    the    1962-63    session— a    bill    which 
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blatantly  ignored  several  recommendations 
made  by  the  hon.  Minister's  own  committee— 
to  examine  children's  institutional  needs.  As 
a  further  slight  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  a 
further  blot  upon  the  concept  of  public  wel- 
fare in  this  province,  the  hon.  Minister  re- 
fused—perhaps neglected  is  a  better  word- 
neglected  for  three  years  to  table  this  report 
before  this  Legislature.  Of  course,  this  is  all 
old  nev\s,  but  how  indicative  it  is  of  the 
lethargy  and  inaction  of  this  department. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  want  is  action. 
We  do  not  want  just  any  kind  of  action.  We 
want  positive,  planned,  co-ordinated  action. 
We  have  seen  that,  during  the  past  year,  this 
department  raised  relief  payments  and 
mothers'  allowances;  but  the  fact  that  these 
two  items  were  raised,  while  commendable 
itself,  must  be  criticized  because  it  is  hap- 
hazard action,  patchwork  welfare  and  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  20th  century  concepts 
of  welfare  and  present  needs  of  the  people 
of    Ontario. 

We  saw  last  year  that  the  welfare  estimates 
increased  by  some  15  per  cent  or  $15  million. 
This  year  we  see  that  they  have  further  in- 
creased by  some  $23  million,  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  said.  We  do  not  want  to  criticize 
these  increases— indeed  we  feel  that  they  are 
long  overdue— but  we  do  have  some  questions 
and  some  very  serious  doubts  as  to  how  this 
money  is  being  spent.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Minister  that  these  questions  will  come  out 
during  the  individual  votes.  In  my  intro- 
ductory remarks,  I  would  like  to  concentrate 
on  the  general  philosophy  of  welfare  services 
in  Ontario  in  the  middle  of  the  20th  century 
and  to  point  out  the  backwardness,  the  lack 
of  co-ordination  and  the  general  inadequacy 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  this 
province. 

I  remember  the  story  of  the  psychology 
professor  in  a  university  who,  year  after  year, 
set  exactly  the  same  questions  on  his  final 
examination.  Finally  one  day  the  dean  of  his 
department  came  to  him  and  said:  "Why  do 
you  persist  in  asking  the  same  questions  on 
all  your  examinations?  Don't  you  think  it  is 
time  for  a  change?"  TJie  professor  answered: 
"No,  the  questions  never  change  but  the  an- 
swers do."  So  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  wel- 
fare services.  The  problems  always  remain 
the  same;  how  do  we  assure  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  that  portion  of  the  population  that 
has  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet?  The  ques- 
tion never  changes,  but  the  answer  does. 

In  the  last  century,  the  answer  was  rel- 
atively simple.  It  could  be  best  summed  up 
in   the   old   adage:    "The   best   government   is 


the  one  that  governs  least."  This  was  the 
period  of  laissez-faire,  of  laissez-passer,  when 
government  had  no  positive  role  at  all  in 
guaranteeing  equality  of  opportunity.  Since 
that  time  the  answer  has  been  changing.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  the  kind  of  freedom 
that  existed  in  a  laissez-faire  society  resulted 
in  injustice  for  many  people;  not  security,  but 
insecurity.  Only  where  justice  and  security 
are  available  to  all  can  we  speak  with  any 
relevance  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer 
changed.  Public  welfare  was  introduced  as  a 
positive  responsibility  of  government,  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  framework  within  which 
equality  of  opportunity  could  become  a 
reality.  A  system  of  social  policy  and  of 
public  welfare  was  designed.  But  I  submit 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  social  policy 
was  designed  for  a  particular  set  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  and  is  valid  only 
within  the  framework  of  those  conditions. 
Social  and  economic  conditions  are  changing 
as  they  always  have  been  changing,  but  to- 
day they  are  changing  more  rapidly  than  they 
ever  have  before.  This  rapid  change  in  the 
social  and  economic  framework  of  our  society 
is  threatening  tremendous  dislocation  within 
our  economy.  Once  again  the  answer  to  the 
perennial  question  of  providing  equality  of 
opportunity  is  changing. 

Let  me  quote  to  you,  sir,  from  a  paper  by 
Professor  John  S.  Morgan  and  Professor 
Albert  Rose,  both  with  the  school  of  social 
work  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  This 
paper  was  presented  to  a  conference  on  social 
security  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  labour 
congress  in  March  of  this  year.  Professors 
Morgan  and  Rose  write: 

It  has  become  fashionable  for  politicians, 
civil  servants  and  even  some  academicians 
to  dwell  upon  the  remarkable  difference 
between  the  so-called  health  and  welfare 
expenditures  in  1914,  or  even  before  1930, 
and  those  of  the  1960s  as  if  this  were  the 
difference  between  social  insecurity  and 
social  security.  It  has  become  fashionable 
as  well  to  compare  and  contrast  the  nature 
and  variety  of  the  public  and  voluntary 
programmes  in  the  health  and  welfare 
services  of  the  period  prior  to  World 
War  I,  with  the  public  and  voluntary  pro- 
grammes after  World  War  II,  as  if  this 
comparison,  too,  indicated  that  the 
millenium  had  arrived. 

It  is  well  to  be  aware  of  what  we  have 
accomplished  in  providing  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  and  families  in  the 
modern  industrial  society,  but  pride  must 
always   be  tempered  by  reality.      Even  if 
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we  were  to  achieve  a  national  medical  care 
scheme  in  Canada,  within  the  next  five 
years,  we  would  really  have  managed  to 
provide  the  framework  for  a  programme 
of  social  security  appropriate  to  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  quarter 
century  which  commenced  in  the  fall  of 
1929. 

I  would  like  those  remarks  to  stand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  background  before  which 
I  lay  my  criticisms  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  its  patchwork  hodge- 
podge of  policies  which  attempt  to  solve  the 
welfare  riddle,  but  succeed  only  in  further 
confusing  the  matter.  Of  course  there  are 
many  things  for  which  I  could  criticize  this 
department,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  undoubtedly 
these  will  be  recorded  in  the  transcript  of 
debate  as  we  proceed  with  these  estimates. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  confine  my  re- 
marks to  three  very  general,  and  I  might  add, 
most  revealing  failures  of  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  its  Minister;  failures 
which  show  clearly  and  unmistakably  that 
the  department  and  this  government  are 
using  the  wrong  answers,  the  wrong  approach 
to  the  problems  of  welfare  in  Ontario  today. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  criticize 
this  department  for  its  attitude  toward 
money.  We  have  heard  the  hon.  Minister  in 
this  House  in  these  estimates  and  in  the  esti- 
mates last  year  and  in  other  years  before 
that,  proudly  proclaim  that  he  had  increased 
mothers*  allowances,  that  he  had  increased 
relief  payments.  It  seems  that  every  year  the 
hon.  Minister  decides  to  increase  some  aspect 
of  his  welfare  payments  just  around  estimate 
time;  a  little  bit  here,  a  little  bit  there,  but 
never  enough. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  money  is  not  everything.  We 
in  the  Liberal  Party  believe,  sir,  that  the  job 
of  welfare  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  rather  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  life.  And  in  this  modern  age  of 
rapid  social  and  economic  change  I  submit, 
sir,  that  the  quality  of  life,  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  which  we  must  ensure  for 
all  the  people  of  Ontario,  is  no  longer  related 
to  income  in  the  same  way  it  has  been.  Once 
again,  yesterday's  answers  are  not  suitable 
for  today's  problems. 

We  can  see  this  attitude  toward  the  quality 
of  life  expressed  in  the  contracts  of  organized 
labour.  Organized  labour  is  concerned  with 
the  standard  of  life,  not  the  mathematics  of 
income.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  new 
emphasis  on  fringe  benefits  in  union  con- 
tracts. We  feel  that  a  similarly  enlightened 
approach  should  be  found  in  welfare,  but  un- 


fortunately it  has  not  been  forthcoming  from 
this  government.  I  suppose  this  is  the  lot  of 
reactionary  government,  to  be  in  the  rear- 
guard of  social  change;  but  I  think,  sir,  that 
the  hon.  members  of  this  government  would 
at  least  attempt  to  keep  themselves  informed 
by  reading  something  else  in  the  newspapers 
besides  reports  of  Queen's  Park. 

In  the  last  few  months  there  have  been 
several  articles  concerning  welfare  in  the 
press.  I  am  not  going  to  quote  these  articles, 
because  I  am  sure  they  will  be  quoted  time 
and  again  and  perhaps  have  been  quoted 
before  during  the  votes  on  these  estimates, 
but  I  would  like  to  read  some  of  the  titles  of 
these  newspaper  reports  and  editorials  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

First,  an  editorial  from  my  local  paper, 
the  Ottawa  Citizen,  entitled:  "Ontario's  Hap- 
hazard Welfare  Services";  an  editorial  from 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  entitled:  "Haphazard 
Welfare  Threat  to  Welfare";  and  an  article 
from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  entitled:  "On- 
tario's Handling  of  Relief  Blasted  by  Welfare 
Council." 

There  are  many  more  of  these  articles,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  like  to  mention  one 
or  two  more  to  support  what  I  am  saying 
about  income  and  the  standard  of  living. 

First,  an  article  from  the  Globe  and  Mail 
of  this  week  where  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson, 
Lyndon  Johnson's  special  assistant  for  con- 
sumer affairs  was  quoted  as  saying: 

The  poor  not  only  pay,  they  pay  more, 

for    food,    more    for    clothing,    more    for 

shelter  and  more  for  credit. 

And  again,  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  this 
past  week,  from  an  article  entitled:  "Welfare 
System  Overall  But  Cuts  in  Aid  to  the  Aged 
Urged";  I  would  like  to  quote,  sir: 

A  great  many  aged  persons  have  too 
much  money  for  their  easily  satisfied  needs 
and  either  turn  it  back  to  government  in 
taxes  or  pass  it  on  to  relatives,  who  in  the 
end  are  really  the  assisted  persons.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  there  is  inadequacy  in  the 
provision  of  housing  and  health  care  for 
the  aged. 

And  this  quote  was  from  a  talk  by  the  dean 
of  the  social  services  at  Laval  University,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Martin. 

It  serves,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  point  up  the 
repulsive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment, that  money  is  the  answer  for  everything. 
We  urge  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
to  take  a  more  human  attitude,  to  think  in 
terms  of  people,  in  terms  of  situations,  and 
not  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  We  feel 
that  welfare  payments  should  be  adjusted  to 
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regions,  adjusted  to  specific  situations  and 
not  applied  on  an  across-the-board  formula 
which  results  in  injustice  and  financial  in- 
security for  many  of  Ontario's  residents. 

In  addition  we  urge  the  department  to 
reduce  its  obsession  with  dollars  and  cents. 
We  realize  that  welfare  payments  are  ex- 
tremely small  and  that  they  should  be,  they 
must  be,  increased  if  justice  is  to  be  done  in 
this  province.  But  at  tlie  same  time  we  say 
concentrate  more  on  services:  Concentrate 
on  homemaldng  services,  on  housing  services, 
homes  for  the  aged,  day  nurseries;  build  up 
these  services  and  you  will  be  doing  a  far 
better  job  than  increasing  welfare  payments 
alone. 

I  did  notice  that  the  hon.  Minister  men- 
tioned something  about  these  services  I  have 
mentioned,  but  I  think  that  we  can  say  in 
this  case,  as  we  have  for  other  things:  Too 
little,  too  late. 

We  would  recommend,  too,  that  new  serv- 
ices be  instituted,  that  something  positive  be 
done  to  try  to  get  people  who  are  on  welfare 
reintegrated  into  the  economy.  This,  above 
all,  should  be  the  chief  goal  of  any  welfare 
programme,  we  feel,  and  this  above  all,  has 
been  an  area  where  the  record  of  this  depart- 
ment shows  nothing  but  failure. 

Again,  the  hon.  Minister  has  mentioned 
that  something  is  being  done,  but  I  say  there 
should  be  a  crash  programme  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  welfare  recipients.  We  sincerely  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Ontario  comes  to  realize 
soon  that  the  reason  it  exists  is  to  serve  the 
people  and  begins  to  take  a  more  humanistic 
view  of  its  functions  in  this  province. 

The  second  general  criticism  I  must  lay 
against  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  department, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  charge  of  discrimination. 
This  is  not  the  blatant,  obvious  type  of 
discrimination;  it  is  subtle,  it  is  devious;  but 
it  is  the  worst  kind  of  discrimination.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  because  it  is  not  directed 
against  individuals.  It  is  directed  against  a 
group  of  people,  which  makes  it  more 
despicable  and  most  dangerous. 

This  is  the  intolerable  attitude  so  prevalent 
throughout  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare that  people  who  accept  welfare  pay- 
ments are  somehow  second-class  citizens. 
Unfortunately,  the  idea  still  persists  in  this 
province  that  all  those  who  take  assistance 
are  second-class  citizens,  shiftless  or  dishonest, 
to  be  punished  for  their  poverty.  I  can  cite 
numerous  examples  of  this  discriminatory— for 
that  is  the  only  word  which  describes  it 
accurately— this  discriminatory  treatment  in 
Ontario. 


For  example,  at  the  Ontario  welfare  council 
conference  this  year  a  delegate  from  Peter- 
borough charged  that  residents  of  this  muni- 
cipality were  suffering  without  payment,  and 
in  some  cases  drugs,  because  of  the  abuse 
they  receive  from  local  ofiBcials.  Mr.  Chair- 
man—this is  in  the  oflBcial  records  and  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  copy  of  that 
document— I  can  cite  another,  more  specific 
example.  David  Freeman  is  a  21-year-old 
victim  of  cerebral  palsy.  He  has  been  carry- 
ing on  a  campaign  to  educate  the  public  to 
the  fact  that  cerebral  palsy  victims  are  in  no 
way  inferior  mentally,  and  should  not  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  retarded.  David  Free- 
man wrote  an  article  for  Macleans  magazine 
this  past  year  in  which  he  talked  frankly 
about  his  experiences  with  The  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  and  I  would  like 
to  quote  to  you  from  that  article.  Mr.  Free- 
man writes: 

From  my  ovra  experience,  I  think  these 
people- 
he  is  referring  to  the  people  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare: 

—have  not  realized  that  the  CP— cerebral 
palsy— is  a  human  being.  The  first  time 
I  quit  the  CP  workshop,  I  was  advised  to 
seek  the  help  of  a  welfare  worker.  He  told 
me  to  go  back  to  the  workshop  for  the 
time  being,  which  I  reluctantly  agreed  to 
do.  But  I  went  one  day  a  week  to  him 
to  discuss  my  problem,  thinking  that  he 
would  eventually  find  something  better 
for  me. 

Then,  one  day,  even  knowing  how  much 
I  disliked  the  workshop,  he  told  me  that 
this  was  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do 
because  "I  learned  about  people  there."  A 
week  later,  I  quit  the  workshop  for  good 
and  nothing  he  could  say  would  make  me 
return.  However,  he  had  been  trying  to 
get  me  to  accept  the  government  disability 
pension,  so  I  finally  did.  Now  I  was  un- 
employed, disillusioned,  and  totally  fed  up 
with  life,  but,  once  I  accepted  the  pension, 
according  to  him,  life  was  fine  again.  He 
couldn't  get  me  out  of  his  office  fast 
enough. 

Out  of  short-sightedness,  or  else  simple 
lack  of  ambition,  welfare  and  social  workers 
are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  brand  us 
"unemployable"  and  to  make  the  public 
pension  the  final  step. 

That  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Freeman 
on  July  4,  1964.  He  was  paid  $400  for  it 
by  Macleans  magazine,  and  on  March  2, 
1965,  The  Ontario  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  took   away   a  great  part   of   David 
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Freeman's  disability  pension.  Because  of  the 
$400  he  was  paid  by  the  magazine,  David 
Freeman  was  rewarded  by  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Pubhc  Welfare  with  a  cut  in 
his  pension  of  $32.96  a  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  not  an  example  of 
discrimination  I  do  not  know  what  is. 
Where  is  the  encouragement  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  should  be  giving  to 
people  like  David  Freeman?  Indeed,  where 
is  the  understanding?  I  know  the  hon.  Min- 
ister will  say  "That  is  the  law,  that  is  what 
we  have  to  do.  He  made  more  money  than 
he  was  allowed,  and  we  had  to  take  it  back." 
Well,  sir,  I  say  to  that,  the  hon.  Minister 
is  responsible  for  changing  the  law.  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown  are  the  last  ones  who 
should  be  allowed  to  throw  up  their  hands  and 
say:  "The  law's  the  law,  and  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it." 

There  are  other  atrocities  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  There  is  Jamie,  there 
are  the  caged  boys,  but  most  important,  there 
are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
this  province,  ordinary  average  people,  who 
are  subtly  and  continuously  made  to  feel 
aware  that  they  are  somehow  inferior,  some- 
how different.  This  unjust  situation  must  be 
remedied,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  calls  for  a 
complete  reorientation  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  department  and  the  hon.  Minister. 
To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  record  this  editorial  from  the 
Globe  and  Mail  of  February  16,  1965. 

Welfare  Minister  Louis  Cecile's  continu- 
ing ignorance  of  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment is  a  wondrous  thing. 

I  am  not  saying  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 

the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Thursday,  he  told  the  Legislature's  com- 
mittee on  health,  education  and  welfare, 
that  very  few  persons  on  welfare  lists  were 
employable.  Apparently  he  had  not  seen  the 
report  prepared  in  the  office  of  his  Deputy 
Minister,  Mr.  James  Band,  and  published 
last  April  of  a  demonstration  project  con- 
cerning 100  long-term  welfare  families.  The 
gist  of  the  report  was  that,  after  coun- 
selling, 42  per  cent  of  the  families  left  the 
welfare  rolls,  21  per  cent  because  they  had 
found  employment.  That  is  not  "very  few." 
Evidently,  Mr.  Cecile  still  believes  that 
most  persons  on  welfare  are  not  good  for 
anything  else. 

This,  sir,  is  a  most  deplorable  attitude,  especi- 
ally on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare. 

The  third  criticism  I  must  make  of  this 
department  is  a  revealing  lack  of  co- 
ordination   in    welfare    services;    a    lack    of 


co-ordination  within  the  various  departments 
concerned;  a  lack  of  co-ordination  between 
the  province  and  the  municipalities;  and  a 
lack  of  co-ordination  even  among  the  various 
services  provided. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  welfare 
services  are  so  broad  and  include  so  much, 
necessitates  some  interdepartmental  division 
of  responsibilities.  Some  welfare  services  are 
under  The  Department  of  Health,  some  under 
The  Department  of  Labour,  some  under  The 
Department  of  Education.  Dealing  only  with 
child  welfare  for  a  moment,  we  can  see  that 
in  this  one  branch  of  welfare  services,  no  less 
than  four  departments  are  involved.  The 
children's  aid  societies  are  the  responsibility 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  the 
Ontario  hospitals  and  the  Ontario  hospital 
schools  for  mentally  ill  or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  are  under  The  Department  of 
Health;  the  training  schools  for  delinquent 
children  are  under  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions;  and  the  schools  for  deaf  and 
blind  children  are  under  The  Department  of 
Education. 

The  lack  of  co-ordination  in  these  depart- 
ments is  appalling.  We  recommend,  sir,  that 
a  Cabinet  committee  be  set  up  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  these  various  departments,  to 
prevent  unnecessary  duplication  and  to  assure 
justice  and  equality  of  treatment  to  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  We  feel  this  is  an  urgent 
requirement,  and  hope  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister will  keep  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
foremost  in  considering  the  establishment  of 
such  a  committee. 

The  second  problem  of  co-ordination  is  co- 
ordination between  the  province  and  the 
municipalities.  The  way  I  understand  it,  the 
system  now  in  force  makes  the  province 
responsible  for  setting  the  maximum  payments 
per  month  to  a  family,  and  then  matching  the 
payments  of  the  municipalities  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  half  the  ceiling.  Thus,  if  the  ceiling 
set  by  the  province  is  $300  a  month  and  the 
municipality  pays  $25,  then  the  province  too 
pays  $25.  If  the  municipality  pays  $150,  then 
the  province  pays  $150.  But  if  the  munici- 
pality pays  $200,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
if  I  am  wrong  I  wish  the  hon.  Minister  would 
correct  me,  the  province  still  pays  only 
$150. 

If  this  is  the  case— and  I  believe  it  is— 
then  it  is  clearly  discriminatory.  It  discrimi- 
nates against  the  people  who  live  in  the  poorer 
municipalities.  We  do  not  believe  that  welfare 
payments  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
province.  But  we  certainly  feel  that  this  is 
not  the  best  way  of  attaining  the  flexibility 
that  is  so  necessary  to  an  adequate  welfare 
programme.    We    would    much    rather    see 
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welfare  grants  proportioned  to  the  regional 
cost  of  living,  not  to  the  wealth  or  poverty 
of  a  particular  region  of  Ontario. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Ontario  welfare 
council  expressed  its  concern  that  municipali- 
ties have  the  final  say  on  who  receives  welfare 
allowances  and  how  much,  yet  they  contribute 
the  smallest  amount  of  the  cost.  We  feel  that 
this  whole  area  of  provincial-municipal  co- 
ordination and  sharing  of  responsibilities 
should  receive  serious  attention  and  study  in 
the  near  future. 

The  third  problem  of  co-ordination  is  that 
of  services.  There  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward 
categorizing  services  and  a  definite  movement 
away  from  working  within  the  family  frame- 
work. We  feel  this  is  bad  and  should  be 
corrected.  We  find  that  different  members  of 
the  same  family  have  to  come  to  different 
branches,  deal  with  different  personnel  and 
go  through  different  red  tape  to  receive 
welfare  services.  Even  more  appalling  we  find, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  S.  Lewis)  pointed  out  in  these  estimates 
last  year,  that  different  branches  make  differ- 
ent payments  for  the  same  service.  The  hon. 
member  pointed  out  last  year  and  I  would 
just  like  to  re-emphasize  what  he  said— that  a 
mother  with  six  fatherless  children,  imder 
general  welfare  assistance,  receives  less  money 
than  does  a  mother  with  six  fatherless  child- 
ren under  mothers'  allowance  payments.  Now 
surely  such  an  anomaly  points  to  the  fact 
that  greater  co-ordination  of  services  within 
this  department  are  necessary. 

We  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  problem  be  attacked  immediately,  and 
that  the  guiding  philosophy  of  the  depart- 
ment be  to  use  the  family  as  a  unit— working 
through  the  family  as  a  unit  —  wherever 
possible  in  providing  welfare  services. 

Before  sitting  down,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  briefly  go  over  some  of 
the  other  failures  of  this  department.  I  will 
not  be  too  long  on  these  because  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  they  will  be  coming  up  again 
and  again  as  we  go  through  the  votes. 

The  first  point,  sir,  is  the  actual  amount 
of  relief  payments.  As  we  are  all  aware  they 
were  recently  increased  by  something  like 
15  per  cent  according  to  the  Globe  and  Mail. 
This  means  that  where  a  family  of  six  pre- 
viously received  a  maximum  of  $220.05 
monthly  in  the  winter— which  included  fuel 
allowance-it  can  now  receive  $253.30  For  a 
family  of  six  this  works  out  to  about  $42.21 
per  person  per  month;  or  to  about  $1.07  per 
person  per  day  in  the  winter.  Stop  and  think 
about  that;  $1.07  a  day.  We  in  the  Liberal 
Party  are  very  pleased  that  these  payments 


were  increased,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  feel  that 
this  has  been  long  overdue,  but  $1.07  a  day? 
Remember,  sir,  that  this  is  the  maximum.  In 
some  municipalities,  I  believe  in  most  muni- 
cipalities, recipients  of  welfare  will  not  even 
get  that  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
social  policy  or  social  justice.  If  it  were  not 
so  serious,  I  would  say  that  the  hon.  Minister 
was  trying  to  be  funny. 

We  have  many  more  criticisms  and  ques- 
tions to  ask  of  this  department  during  the 
estimates,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  appalled 
at  the  reports  in  the  Toronto  papers  that  the 
child  welfare  branch  lost  four  of  its  expert 
staff  in  seven  months,  and  that  staff  conflicts 
within  the  department  are  becoming  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  We  are 
appalled  at  this.  We  are  shocked  at  the 
jungle  of  red  tape  that  faced  Mrs.  Shirley 
Hansen  and  her  three  children  when  they 
tried  to  receive  temporary  help  this  past 
April. 

We  are  amazed  to  find  that  there  are  400 
to  500  people  daily  in  the  waiting  rooms  of 
regional  welfare  offices  in  Toronto.  As  I  say, 
sir,  these  matters  will  be  brought  up  again 
during  these  estimates;  and  again  and  again 
until  finally  we  can  get  some  action  on  the 
part  of  the  department  to  replace  its  band- 
aid  approach  to  welfare  with  a  positive,  inte- 
grated programme  of  service  and  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Before  sitting  down,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  positive  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  welfare  services  in 
this  province.  During  the  past  week,  and 
especially  over  the  weekend,  we  heard  many 
rumours  and  read  in  the  press  that  it  was 
expected  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  might  be  re- 
placed. Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  changing  the  Minister  will  not 
change  much  in  this  province's  administra- 
tion of  welfare.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
fact  that  welfare  is  not  being  handled  prop- 
erly is  being  acknowledged,  if  not  officially, 
at  least  by  the  press. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  the 
hon.  Minister  who  is  at  fault.  Rather,  it  is  the 
philosophy  of  welfare  services  of  this  whole 
government.  This  philosophy  is  outdated, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  answer  to  the 
problem,  which  was  valid  once,  but  is  no 
longer  valid.  It  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  band-aid 
approach  to  welfare.  The  government  waits 
until  an  emergency  develops  or  until  the  esti- 
mates are  about  to  come  up  and  then  rushes 
in  with  band-aids,  sticking  plasters  and  props. 
There  is  no  direction,  system  of  priorities  or 
integration  in  Ontario  welfare  services. 
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I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  Royal 
commission  be  estabhshed  to  review  the 
whole  system  of  public  welfare  in  Ontario. 
That  this  commission  be  instructed  specific- 
ally to  review  the  philosophy  of  public  assist- 
ance, the  regional  disparities  in  living  costs 
and  welfare  services,  the  emphasis  on  provid- 
ing more  services  relative  to  cash  payments 
and  the  whole  problem  of  co-ordination  of 
services  and  co-ordination  of  agencies.  I 
would  hope  that  this  commission  would  be 
able  to  clearly  define  the  role  of  the  family, 
the  role  of  the  municipality  and  the  role  of 
the  province. 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  only 
by  such  positive  action  will  we  make  any 
progress  in  solving  the  welfare  riddle  in  this 
province  and  find  the  right  answers  for  the 
third  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  calm,  placid  and  tranquil 
atmosphere  that  prevails  in  the  House  this 
afternoon  and  I  do  not  intend  to  drastically 
upset  it.  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  become 
a  little  exercised  in  what  I  have  to  say,  but 
not  perhaps  with  the  ferocity  which  was 
characteristic  of  these  estimates  last  year. 

I  must  say  that  I  think,  in  this  department 
at  any  rate— and  it  must  be  said  frankly  and 
honestly— we  have  made  some  considerable 
progress  since  1964;  that  in  the  various  fields 
which  the  hon.  Minister  himself  has  outlined, 
he  must  in  truth  be  commended. 

Like  my  hon.  friend  from  Ottawa  East,  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  hon.  Minister  neces- 
sarily depart  with  alacrity.  I  do  not  think 
that  a  shift  in  Ministers  will  necessarily  solve 
some  of  the  very  diflBcult  problems  in  public 
welfare  in  Ontario.  I  also  suspect  that  the 
speculation  does  nothing  other  than  to  under- 
mine some  of  the  morale  and  some  of  the 
stability. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  on  behalf  of  this  party  that 
we  wish,  through  the  hon.  Minister,  to  extend 
to  his  deputy  the  best  possible  convalescence. 
As  is  well  known  in  this  House,  the  indispen- 
sability  of  Mr.  Band  to  the  department  is 
now  legendary  and  one  cannot  but  wish  him 
a  speedy  recovery  and  return  to  this  par- 
ticular office. 

A  detailed  criticism  of  this  department,  I 
think,  can  justifiably  be  left  to  some  of  the 
individual  branches  and  the  individual  items 
as  they  arise.  The  branches  as  they  are  laid 
out  leave  us  an  entire  spectrum  of  analysis. 
Hon.  members  of  this  party  intend  to  subject 
some  of  those  branches  to  a  careful  critique. 
I  shall  not  overdo  things  now  by  indulging 
in  unnecessary  detail. 


I  want  to  relate  myself  primarily  to  the 
hon.  Minister's  own  field.  I  want  to  relate 
my  remarks  to  the  first  two  pages  of  his 
manuscript,  to  the  all-embracing  nature  of 
the  changes  imminent  in  The  Department  of 
Pubhc  Welfare.  I  want  to  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  time  for  a  sweeping  and  total 
reorganization  of  welfare  services  and  pro- 
grammes in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
that  indeed  the  time  is  propitious. 

The  hon.  Minister,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  will  be  in  Ottawa  for  a  conference 
of  welfare  Ministers  some  time  in  July.  As 
he  himself  pointed  out,  the  embryonic  out- 
line of  The  Canada  Assistance  Act  is  now 
before  the  nation.  There  is  obviously  a  good 
deal  of  flexibility  within  which  to  work  and 
I  should  like  to  suggest,  on  behalf  of  my 
party  this  afternoon,  what  the  hon.  Minister 
should  in  fact  be  saying  when  he  goes  to 
Ottawa  next  month,  and  saying  in  categorical 
and  unequivocal  terms. 

Indeed,  the  one  aspect  of  his  speech  which 
I  found  a  little  disheartening  was  the 
reservations  and  qualifications  that  couched 
some  of  the  language  where  the  essence  of 
^his  department  is  concerned. 

Like  my  hon.  friend  from  Ottawa  East,  I 
have  a  generalization  to  make  at  the  outset. 
Ontario's  present  welfare  pattern  is  a  crum- 
bling mosaic.  It  is  characterized  by  a  good 
deal  of  chaos  and  a  large  measure  of  futility. 
It  is  guided  by  principles  of  budgetary 
control,  rather  than  by  principles  of  human 
rehabilitation  and  self-sufficiency.  It  is  this 
philosophic  rationale  which  undermines  much 
of  the  department's  work.  It  is  in  many  ways 
a  series  of  partitions;  in  fact  partition,  I  think, 
is  the  best  word  to  describe  this  department. 
It  is  a  department  of  arbitrary  rules,  of 
competing  administrative  procedures,  of  over- 
lapping Acts,  of  an  impossibly  complicated 
network  of  provincial-municipal  authority 
which  cannot  be  coherently  assembled. 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  is  a  department  of  last 
resort.  It  is  the  whipping  boy  for  the  rest 
of  this  government.  After  all,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  primarily  compen- 
sates for  the  deficiencies  of  all  the  other 
departments  of  government.  The  extent  of 
involvement  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  simply  points  up  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic irresponsibility  of  the  rest  of  the 
government,  and  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  then  becomes  last  ditch- 
Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Kent  West): 
Nonsense! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Oh,  how  the  neanderthal 
personalities  are  pricked  by  suggestions  that 
all  is  not  well  in  public  welfare,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that 
public  welfare  itself  is  an  odious  and  un- 
pleasant term.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
entire  philosophy  behind  the  department, 
and  before  I  retire  to  my  seat  I  am  going  to 
suggest  an  alternative  name  for  this  depart- 
ment which  I  think  will  be  rather  more 
meaningful  in  the  public  mind. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
attitude  which  prevails— and  I  am  not  going 
to  document  all  the  facets  because  it  has 
been  done  time  and  time  again  in  this  House 
and  very  effectively— the  attitude  which  pre- 
vails need  not  be.  There  are  entirely  new 
roles  open  and  possible.  Some  of  the  most 
exciting  concepts  currently  in  vogue  in  North 
America,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Scan- 
dinavia, relate  to  areas  of  public  and  social 
assistance.  The  guaranteed  annual  wage,  the 
income  maintenance  programme,  the  differ- 
ential use  of  social  workers  and  welfare 
workers  and  volunteers,  the  emphasis  on 
planning  and  research,  of  which  this  depart- 
ment is  frankly  devoid;  all  of  these  things 
give  an  exciting  substance  to  the  department 
which  it  presently  now  lacks  but  may  one 
day  acquire. 

I  listened  to  my  hon.  friend  in  the  Liberal 
Party  and  I  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister 
when  he  talked  about  research;  and  I  have 
to  smile,  because  the  research  projects  that 
we  discuss  in  this  House,  are  a  series  of  much 
trumpeted  pilot  schemes  which  are  just 
another  costume  in  the  welfare  masquerade. 

Imagine  coming  into  this  House  and  say- 
ing that  there  was  something  of  great 
significance  in  having  provided  special 
counselling  services  to  100  long-term  chronic 
cases,  and  that  because  of  those  special 
counselling  services  great  things  were 
achieved.  Some  people,  42  per  cent,  were 
taken  off  the  welfare  roles.  And  then  we 
think  that  we  have  stumbled  on  a  revelation 
in  the  year  1965,  that  if  you  give  people  a 
little  more  coiniselling  the  possibilities  of 
rehabilitation  is  somehow  greater.  That  was 
an  accomplished  fact  100  years  ago.  It  does 
not  take  a  Conservative  government  in  the 
middle  of  the  1960s  to  prove  that  obvious 
truth.  And  that  does  not  pass  for  research 
in  the  provinc(!  of  Ontario  in  The  Department 
of  Piil)lic  Welfare.  It  passes  as  a  substitute, 
as  a  facade— in  a  sense  as  a  method  of 
diverting  attention— but  it  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  is  the  welfare 
fabric  inadequate,   but   in  terms   of  a   nation 


as  a  whole  it  is  probably  the  worst  in  Canada. 
Ontario  spends  the  lowest  percentage  of  its 
provincial  budget  on  public  welfare  of  any 
province  in  Canada.  Let  me  read  the  figures 
into  the  record: 

Quebec,  10.6  per  cent;  Newfoundland, 
10.5  per  cent;  Manitoba,  10.4  per  cent;  Al- 
berta, 10  per  cent;  Prince  Edward  Island,  10.4 
per  cent;  Saskatchewan,  7.9  per  cent;  British 
Columbia,  7.9  per  cent;  Nova  Scotia,  6.8  per 
cent;  New  Brunswick,  6.8  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKeough:  It  does  not  prove  a  thing! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  An  average  across  the 
country,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  eight  per  cent  ex- 
pended on  welfare  and  social  assistance,  and 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  five  per  cent.  Now, 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Conservative  Party 
would  wish  to  delude  themselves  into  think- 
ing that  this  was  somehow  a  manifestation 
of  prosperity  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  McKeough:  Why  do  you  not  read  the 
imemployment  figures? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  not  at  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  is  a  manifestation  only  of  arbitrary 
categories  and  of  the  hopeless  level  of  allow- 
ances and  of  the  desperate  areas  of  need;  of 
nothing  more.  To  pretend  that  it  is  because 
there  are  differential  unemployment  statistics 
is  frankly  irrelevant. 

Mr.  McKeough:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  Kent  West  becomes  more 
animated  during  the  welfare  estimates  than 
during  any  other  estimates  of  this  House,  but 
we  will  forgive  him  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
mien  of  the  country  yeoman  gentleman 
farmer  does  not  fit  very  well  with  welfare, 
one  can  understand  a  certain  gap  in  values. 

However,  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  another  interesting  aspect  in  comparison 
with  Canada  as  a  whole  should  also  be  noted. 
It  is  simply  this:  that  Ontario  forces  its 
municipalities  to  pay  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  social  assistance  costs  than  any  other  prov- 
ince in  Canada.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman— that  is  not  only  discriminatory,  it 
is  profoundly  unfair.  It  results  in  gross 
inequality,  and  in  a  total  emasculation  of 
services  in  one  part  of  the  province  after 
another. 

Again,  what  is  the  percentage?  Across  the 
board  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  fully  30.5 
per  cent  of  the  welfare  costs  are  assumed  by 
the  municipalities.  The  closest  to  that  is  New 
Brunswick  at  19.1  per  cent,  and  the  average 
across   Canada   is    13   per  cent.    Indeed,   Mr. 
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Chairman,  the  disparity  in  understanding,  the 
lack  of  comprehension  in  this  province,  is 
nowhere  better  dramatized  than  in  the  onus 
of  responsibihty  it  puts  on  municipalities 
whose  backs  are  presently  so  laden  that  you 
have  to  have  special  one-man  commissions  to 
re-evaluate  entire  municipal  structures.  If 
anyone  wants  to  know,  incidentally,  where 
some  of  these  figures  are  coming  from,  they 
the  coming  from  this  authoritative  document. 
Provincial  Finances,  1965,  from  the  Canadian 
tax  foundation.  They  are  figures,  of  course, 
which  the  hon.  Minister's  department  has 
itself  submitted. 

Now,  let  me  take  another  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  it  conflicts  rather  strongly  and, 
I  think,  importantly,  with  some  of  the  things 
the  hon.  Minister  has  said.  In  all  of  the  sup- 
plementary assistance  programmes  in  Canada, 
in  those  provinces  which  are  in  any  way  com- 
parable to  Ontario,  Ontario  gives  less,  and  is 
more  arbitrary  and  restrictive  in  its  patterns 
of  giving.  More  is  given  by  Quebec,  more  is 
given  by  British  Columbia,  by  Manitoba,  by 
Alberta,  by  Saskatchewan  than  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  in  all  the  supplementary 
allowances. 

And  who  does  the  supplementary  allowance 
affect,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  affects  those  on  old 
age  assistance;  it  affects  disabled  persons;  it 
affects  blind  persons.  These  are  the  people 
that  the  province  of  Ontario  discriminates 
against.  Then  the  hon.  Minister  comes  into 
this  House  and  has  the  effrontery— I  know 
no  other  word  for  it— to  read  into  the  record 
the  following,  and  I  will  quote  him: 

We  have,  on  many  occasions,  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  restrictive  features 
of  the  federal-provincial  agreement  under 
which  we  must  administer  the  categorical 
programmes,  old-age  assistance,  blind  and 
disabled  persons'  allowances. 

What  does  he  mean,  "the  restrictive  features"? 
In  these  areas  of  allowance,  in  the  western 
provinces  a  supplementary  assistance  related 
to  need  is  given  without  any  maximum  what- 
soever. In  the  province  of  Ontario,  supple- 
mentary assistance  is  given  by  municipal  ad- 
ministrators to  a  maximum  of  $20  a  month, 
of  which  the  province  assumes  $16  in  its  over- 
whelming sense  of  largesse,  plenitude  and 
benevolence.  Mr.  Chairman,  social  assistance 
in  its  meaningful  sense;  social  assistance  which 
overcomes  the  abhorrent  categories;  social 
assistance  which  rehabilitates  people  and  gives 
them  a  sense  of  self-sufiBciency  rather  than 
maintaining  them  in  a  state  of  social  depriva- 
tion; that  kind  of  social  assistance  is  available 
to  all  provinces  now.  It  is  not  restricted  by 
the  present  category;  it  is  restricted  only  by 


the  truancy  of  the  Conservative  government 
opposite. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  note 
also  that  this  is  the  only  province  in  Canada 
which,  to  this  day,  has  yet  to  indicate  that 
it  will  not  participate  in  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Welfare's  total  survey 
of  manpower  training.  It  is  the  only  province 
which  did  not  participate  in  the  1951  to  1954 
survey,  the  only  province  which  has  not  given 
its  OK  as  yet.  The  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
patently  obvious. 

The  humiliation  that  Ontario  would  feel 
when  the  nature  of  our  staff  allocations  were 
revealed  would  barely  justify  taking  the 
survey  at  all.  But  let  it  be  said  that  the  survey 
must  be  taken,  and  we  must  some  day— in- 
deed, before  these  estimates  are  over— know 
what  the  manpower  requirements  are. 

Now  because  I  was  goaded  into  some 
vigorous  statements  by  some  of  the  hon. 
members  to  the  left  of  me— it  hurts  me  to  use 
that  term  in  that  way— I  shall  retreat  to  a 
more  reasoned  and  sober  evalution. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  the  attitude  which  prevails 
ih  Ontario,  and  which  is  comparable  in  cer- 
tain of  the  other  provinces,  but  is  rather 
more  pronounced  here  than  in  any  of  the 
other  provinces  in  Canada,  is  an  attitude 
which  is  both  insensitive  and  self-centred.  It 
is  essentially  an  attitude  of  a  parochial 
potentate  handing  out  alms  to  the  undeserving 
poor.  It  is  far  too  prevalent  in  our  welfare 
administration.  We  in  this  party  are  des- 
perately afraid  that  you  will  miss  the  great 
opportunity  which  the  Canada  assistance  plan 
presents,  so  let  this  party  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  this  government  should  now  do. 

The  fundamental  measure  in  the  major 
reorganization  which  is  necessary,  is  to  abolish, 
all  the  cost-sharing  programmes,  all  the  cate- 
gorical aid  programmes  with  their  invidious 
means  tests,  and  substitute  one  general  social 
assistance  Act  based  on  a  needs  test  formula. 
Do  not  merely  contemplate  it,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  does  in  his  speech;  do  not  discuss  it 
in  generalities,  but  state  it  categorically.  Xell 
us  that  you  are  going  to  the  conference  in 
July,  1965,  and  that  that  is  what  you  are 
going  to  ask  for.  And  stand  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  say,  as  I  am  about  to  say 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Legislature 
should  repeal  at  its  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity the  assistance  to  dependent  fathers,  the 
assistance  to  widows  and  unmarried  women, 
the  general  welfare  assistance,  the  supple- 
mentary aid,  the  mothers'  allowance  pro- 
gramme, old  age  assistance,  blind  persons* 
agreement,  disabled  persons'  agreement,  and 
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substitute  a  comprehensive,  all-embracing, 
general  social  assistance  Act  based  on  a  needs 
test  formula. 

Let  me  add,  because  I  think  it  is  important 
to  put  this  on  the  record,  that  there  would  be 
every  wisdom  and  justification  for  old  age 
assistance  and  blind  persons'  agreements  and 
disabled  persons'  agreements  to  be  provided 
at  the  point  of  eligibility  without  any  means 
test  whatsoever  at  the  rate  of  $75  a  month; 
that  those  three  programmes  can  continue 
on  that  basis  and  over  and  above  that,  the 
general  social  assistance  plan  will  prevail. 
But  the  welter  of  other  confused  cost-sharing 
programmes  should  go  out  the  window  and 
we  should  have  this  one  general  social 
assistance  project. 

Like  the  hon.  Minister  I  have  been 
rather  interested  in  discussions  with  the 
federal  government,  and  I  am  reminded  that 
the  stage  is  set.  I  am  reminded  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  federal  Minister  of  Health  and 
Welfare,  Judy  LaMarsh,  when  she  spoke  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Charlottetown  on  May 
20  of  this  year,  and  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  idea  of  the  Canada  assistance  plan 
is  that  assistance  will  be  provided  on  the 
basis  of  real  need.  This  means  that  both  the 
size  of  an  individual  family,  and  the  costs 
in  a  particular  area,  will  be  taken  into 
account. 

She  goes  on  to  say: 

The  Canada  assistance  plan,  intended  to 
be  available  across  the  country,  will  sup- 
plant eventually  present  means  test  assis- 
tance programmes  with  one  general  new 
needs  approach.  And  the  target  date  for 
implementation  is  April  1,  1966. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  target 
date  for  implementation  is  on  the  basis 
which  the  hon.  Minister  described  in  his  open- 
ing remarks,  then  I  hope  that  target  date  never 
comes.  If  we  are  to  have  a  comprehensive 
statute  based  on  the  budgetary  provisions 
presently  prevailing,  then  we  are  to  have  a 
comprehensive  statute  for  sustained  sub- 
sistence living,  and  nothing  more.  We  are  to 
have  a  comprehensive  statute  for  maintaining 
people  in  a  state  of  economic  penury,  and  no 
more,  and  I  intend  to  demonstrate  rather 
concretely  in  a  short  time,  with  comparisons 
from  material  available. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  deal  for  a 
moment  with  this  vexing  subject  of  categories 
again.  We  have  tolerated  categories  for  far 
too  long  in  this  province.  I  suspect  the  in- 
stincts of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
are  honourable  ones.  I  suspect  that  his 
trouble  is  with  his  Treasury  board,  and  if  so, 
I    do    not    know    what    animates    that    kind 


of  mentality,  because  it  was  within  the  right 
of  the  province  to  alter  the  categorical 
features  of  several  of  the  programmes  they 
presently  administer.  They  have  refused  to 
do  so,  and  if  they  did  not  alter  the  categorical 
features  then  it  was  perfectly  within  their 
rights  to  extend  supplementary  assistance,  and 
they  have  not  done  so.  Something  is  pro- 
foundly wrong  in  that  conscienceless  crew  of 
the  Treasury  bench.  I  hope  that  this  general 
assistance  proposition  will  somehow  provide 
a  remedial  measure. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  Saskatchewan 
abolished  the  means  test  categories  in  its 
social  aid  programmes  two  decades  ago  for  a 
great  many  areas.  Let  me  point  out  to  you 
that  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Manitoba 
have  abolished  the  invidious  and  odious  cate- 
gorical features  of  several  plans  over  the  last 
several  years,  but  that  in  Ontario  we  remain 
reactionary  and  inflexible.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, even  in  the  province  of  Quebec— I  do 
not  mean  that  in  a  denigrating  way— in- 
credible strides  have  been  made. 

The  finest  document  on  social  assistance  I 
have  ever  read  in  this  country  has  just  come 
out  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  it  is  called 
"Reports  of  the  Study  Committee  on  Public 
Assistance"— the  Boucher  report.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  best  provincial  analysis  that  has 
been  provided.  The  Minister  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East  have  doubtless  read 
it  in  the  original.  I  had  to  read  it  in  transla- 
tion. It  loses  much  of  its  flavour,  but  the 
flavour  that  is  there  is  expressed  with  vigour 
and  without  hesitation.  One  cannot  commend 
this  report  sufficiently. 

It  agrees  and  recommends  to  government— 
and  it  does  not  couch  it  in  all  kinds  of 
qualifying  verbiage— on  the  scrapping  of  all 
these  other  programmes.  It  agrees  on  the 
reorganization  of  regional  welfare  units.  It 
agrees  on  the  diflFerential  social  work,  welfare 
worker  pattern;  and  it  presents  concrete 
recommendations  to  government. 

I  do  not  want  to  fall  into  the  paths  of  the 
Ontario  welfare  council  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  East  and  say  we  should  have  an- 
other Royal  commission.  We  have  a  plenitude 
of  commissions  in  this  government  already  as 
we  go  from  one  commission  to  another.  We 
have  enough  evidence  available  now  on  which 
to  base  a  concrete  programme.  But  listen,  for 
a  moment,  to  what  the  Boucher  committee 
report  said  about  categories;  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  said  this  way  in  a  public  document 
before,  so  I  want  to  put  it  on  the  floor 
of  this  House. 

Until  now,  categorization  has  been 
practised  chiefly  for  administrative  con- 
venience, and  not  with  possible  rehabilita- 
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tion  in  mind.  The  category  is  based  on  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  recipient's  present 
situation  and  not  on  a  testament  of  his 
potential  self  sufficiency.  He  is  administra- 
tively established  in  a  situation  which 
should  be  modified  at  all  costs,  yet  nothing 
indicates  to  the  staff  of  the  department 
L  whether  this  or  that  case  in  a  certain  cate- 

I  gory  is  likely  to  make  progress. 

Well,  it  certainly  could  not  indicate  it  to 
the  staff  of  this  department,  a  department 
addicted  as  it  is  to  categories,  and  a  field 
staff  with  a  case  load  of  396  per  worker.  I 
do  not  know  what  could  possibly  commend 
itself  to  such  a  staff,  except  a  year-long 
vacation.  I  go  on  to  quote  from  the  Boucher 
report: 

As  conceived  and  applied  at  present, 
categories  lead  to  excessive  rigidity  and  un- 
realistic stringency  between  groups  who  are 
thereby  often  permanently  labelled.  Con- 
sequently, it  becomes  difficult  to  incite 
some  of  these  recipients  to  live  by  their 
own  resources,  when  a  whole  vast,  admin- 
istrative structure  condemns  them  to  per- 
manent social  deprivation,  by  not  trying 
to  rehabilitate  them  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  quasi-final  categorization  on  the  other 
hand.  When  a  change  is  made  from  one 
^  category  to  the  other,  it  is  for  reasons  of 

classification  and  not  because  of  a  success- 
ful attempt  to  guide  a  person  toward 
ultimate  independence  from  public  funds. 

Now  a  more  apt  summary  of  the  prevailing 
welfare  pattern  in  Ontario  could  not  have 
been  written. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Has  this  been  adopted  by  the 
Quebec  government? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  most  certainly  has  been 
adopted.  Much  to  my  chagrin  it  is  a  Liberal 
government  that  is  adopting  it,  but  I  assume 
that  ultimately  it  will  commend  itself  even 
to  a  Conservative  government. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  just  said,  "much  to  my 
chagrin";  do  not  become  excited,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  interesting  things 
about  the— 

Mr.  Bukator:  What  does  "chagrin"  mean? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  in  a  dictionary,  my  hon. 
friend,  it  is  easily  accessible.  One  of  the 
interesting  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
categories  to  which  the  department  assigns 


people,  with  which  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  are  familiar,  relate  not  at  all  to  needs. 
We  watch  cases— I  am  sure  I  speak  for  every 
hon.  member  of  this  House— come  across  our 
desks  in  that  inimitable  fashion  of  letters 
from  the  Deputy  Minister,  and  they  are 
moved  from  disabled  persons'  allowance  to 
dependent  fathers'  allowance  to  general  wel- 
fare assistance,  and  from  mothers'  allowance 
to  general  welfare  assistance;  from  one 
category  to  another  category,  and  they  never 
relate  whatsoever  to  the  rehabilitative  factors 
involved. 

They  relate  only  to  the  administrative 
facility.  We  cart  people  around  from  category 
to  category,  giving  them  a  few  dollars  more 
here  or  a  few  dollars  less  there,  never  once 
approximating  the  needs  for  self-sufficiency. 
We  are  obsessed  in  this  province,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  questions  of  eligibility,  of  permis- 
sible income,  of  amounts  to  be  paid  and  of 
enforcement  procedure.  The  entire  emphasis 
is  on  the  stark  financial  control  rather  than 
the  rehabilitation  of  people,  and  it  is  time 
that  ended. 

Now  let  me  simply  remind  the  House  of  a 
few  of  the  features  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  East  mentioned.  I,  too,  would 
hke  to  mention  a  couple.  TJbe  widows  and 
unmarried  women's  allowance,  a  special 
category  created  at  the  age  of  60.  At  the 
age  of  59,  a  widow  finds  herself  on  general 
welfare  assistance;  then,  by  some  miraculous 
transformation,  at  the  age  of  60,  the  same 
woman  finds  herself  in  the  widows  and  un- 
married women's  allowance.  No  logic  what- 
soever, no  relationship  to  need  whatsoever. 

Or  take  the  supplementary  assistance  for 
such  indispensable  things  as  drugs.  For  the 
aged  and  the  blind  and  the  disabled,  not  a 
penny  more  than  $20  a  month.  If  the  drugs 
cost  $40  or  $50,  not  a  penny  more.  An 
arbitrary  ceiling  and,  again,  no  relationship 
to  need.  Or  take  the  maximum  allowable 
income  for  a  blind  person  who  is  married. 
To  get  an  allowance,  he  can  have  a  maximum 
allowable  income  of  $2,580  a  year.  The 
maximum  allowable  income  for  a  totally 
disabled  person  who  is  married  is  $2,220  a 
year.  A  difference  of  $330.  Why,  Mr. 
Chairman?  I  challenge  the  hon.  Minister  to 
rise  and  tell  us  why.  Where  is  the  sanity  in 
that  kind  of  arbitrary  division  of  maximum 
allowable  income? 

Further,  if  you  are  blind  or  disabled,  no 
allowable  liquid  assets  are  given  when  requir- 
ing some  kind  of  assistance.  No  doubt  that 
is  to  discourage  affluence.  You  would  not 
want  disabled  people  to  be  opulent  in  this 
society— after  all,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
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the  Tory  concept  of  disability.  But  for  un- 
married women,  whose  phght  may  be  more 
severe  or  less  severe,  we  have  a  maximum 
allowable  liquid  asset  of  $1,000,  Again, 
totally  irrational.  No  judgment  whatsoever. 
No  analysis  whatsoever.  No  justification 
whatsoever.  Just  arbitrary  figures. 

As  far  as  disabled  persons  and  dependent 
fathers  are  concerned,  the  definitions  which 
are  given  in  the  statutes  in  this  province 
make  it  incomprehensible  to  place  a  person 
in  either  one  or  the  other.  Indeed,  to  shift  a 
person  from  dependent  father's  allowance 
to  general  welfare  assistance  is  often  an  in- 
comprehensible feature,  again  subject  to  these 
absurd  and  irrelevant  categories. 

I  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  an  unem- 
ployable unemployed  man  has  a  wife  and  a 
family,  he  gets  a  dependent  father's  allow- 
ance. If  he  is  an  employable  unemployed 
man,  with  the  same  wife  and  family,  he  gets 
a  general  welfare  assistance  allowance  that 
is  considerably  less.  What  makes  the  needs 
of  his  wife  and  family  any  different  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other?  The  only  thing 
that  makes  the  needs  different  is  that  the 
Conservative  government  feels  that  somehow 
the  employable  unemployed  are  the  undeserv- 
ing poor,  the  reprobates  of  society— at  the 
lower  end  of  the  social  and  economic  scale. 
Somehow  they  should  not  have  the  degree 
of  opportunity  and  self-sufficiency  that  is 
given  to  others. 

One  of  the  things  which  very  much  inter- 
ested me  when  this  government  handed 
down— with  all  the  fanfare  and  pride  that  was 
attendant  on  it— its  new  scales  for  general 
welfare  assistance  and  mother's  allowance, 
was  to  put  them  together;  and  I  did  so, 
side  by  side.  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  another 
question,  and  I  assume  that  when  we  come 
to  the  proper  branch,  he  will  answer  it.  For 
a  mother  living  alone,  with  two  children,  one 
under  the  age  of  three  and  one  over  the  age 
of  ten:  if  she  is  on  mother's  allowance  she 
gets  $87.15  a  month;  if  she  is  on  general 
welfare  assistance,  she  gets  $70.15  a  month. 
In  other  words,  a  difference  of  $17  a  month. 
In  the  one  case  she  may  be  a  deserted  wife 
who  has  not  heard  from  her  husband  and  so 
is  eligible  for  mother's  allowance.  In  the 
other  case  she  may  be  a  deserted  wife  who 
has  heard  from  her  husband  from  time  to 
time,  but  he  is  not  paying  a  penny  into  the 
family  and  so  she  is  only  eligible  for  general 
welfare  assistance. 

Now,  what  difference  is  there  in  the  mother 
and  the  children  involved  that  you  arbitrarily 
discriminate  to  the  tune  of  $17  a  month 
between    these    categories?     What    is    wrong 


with  the  mentality  over  there,  Mr.  Chairman? 
How  do  the  Ministers  sleep  with  their 
conscience  at  night;  or  perhaps  the  collective 
conscience  is  precisely  what  is  lacking,  be- 
cause it  makes  no  sense  whatsoever.  There 
is  exactly  the  same  human  need,  but  a 
totally  different  set  of  allowances;  and  let  it 
be  said  that  these  are  deplorable  allowances. 
The  hon.  Minister  should  have  been  ashamed 
to  announce  the  increases  that  came  into  this 
House  not  so  long  ago,  and  I  shall  demon- 
strate very  shortly  for  the  record  precisely 
why. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Ottawa  East  men- 
tioned the  David  Freeman  case.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  that  case  any  further  than 
he  did,  but  it  was  a  dramatic  illustration  of 
this  government  penalizing  people  for  efforts 
to  improve  their  own  self-sufficiency,  penal- 
izing them  for  an  effort  at  self-rehabiUtation. 
This  is  not  a  department  of  public  welfare, 
it  is  a  department  of  public  warfare.  Con- 
sistently and  premeditatedly,  human  beings 
are  damaged  by  the  callousness  that 
characterizes  so  much  of  our  categorical  aid 
programme. 

Now  it  is  patently  evident,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  drastic  changes  are  needed.  All  these 
programmes  involve,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  the  year  1963,  some  170,000  people  in  the 
province  monthly;  no  less,  170,000  people  a 
month.  So  if  we  can  call  for  a  repeal  of  all 
existing  programmes  governed  by  the  means 
test  and  establish  this  general  social  assistance 
Act  governed  by  a  needs  test,  I  think  we  will 
have  what  can  amount  to  a  general  social 
code  in  the  province  of  Ontario  to  govern 
our  whole  framework  of  public  assistance 
legislation. 

But  I  want  to  do  something,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  point  in  the  Legislature.  That  is 
to  spell  out  just  once  the  essential  difference 
between  the  means  test  and  the  needs  test. 
The  two  terms  are  used  too  often  inter- 
changeably and  too  often  in  a  facile  fashion. 

The  hon.  Minister  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  but  as  I  understand  the  means  test: 
We  will  let  A  equal  a  predetermined 
arbitrary  income,  an  absolute  sum  from  which 
there  is  no  deviation;  then  B  will  equal  the 
present  income  of  the  family  involved  and 
whatever  will  be  acceptable  by  the  allowable 
income,  the  hours  of  work  and  whatever  is 
rejected  as  non-essentials. 

In  our  means  test  formulation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: Telephones  are  non-essentials,  street  car 
tickets  are  non-essentials,  television  set  view- 
ing is  a  non-essential;  all  the  things  that  the 
rest  of  society  assume  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, for  the  undeserving  general  welfare 
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assistance  recipient  is  a  non-essential,  includ- 
ing transportation  and  telephone.  It  is  an- 
other interesting  observation  on  the  mentality 
of  the  welfare  department. 

Well,  if  A  equals  the  arbitrary  figure  and 
B  equals  the  actual  income  so-called,  then 
C  is  the  allowance.  It  is  what  we  pay,  the 
difference,  and  it  is  called  the  budgetary 
deficit.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  in- 
come that  people  receive  and  the  arbitrary 
ceiling  that  is  imposed.  That  is  a  means  test 
and  there  is  no  room  for  flexibility  within  it. 

Now  on  a  needs  test,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  rather  different  proposition.  A  is  equal  to 
the  actual  family  expenditure  based  on  the 
actual  family  need.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary 
figure.  It  is  the  actual  family  need.  B  is 
again  the  examination  of  the  income  which 
prevails,  and  it  accepts  all  kinds  of  things 
which  give  a  sense  of  self-worth  and  self- 
sufficiency.  It  does  not  discriminate  against 
people  because  they  find  themselves  in  diffi- 
cult economic  situations.  C  then  becomes 
the  difference  again,  the  budgetary  deficit 
again. 

But  in  this  instance  it  is  the  difference 
between  what  the  people  presently  have  and 
what  they  really  need,  rather  than  an 
arbitrary  maximum  figure. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eghnton):  Who  decides 
what  they  need? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  coming  to  that,  and 
that  difference  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world,  because  you  inject  into  your  public 
welfare  framework  an  entirely  new 
psychology. 

Now  let  this  much  be  said,  Mr,  Chairman: 
In  some  small  degree  the  hon.  Minister 
agrees,  because  in  his  opening  remarks  he 
talked  about  a  budgetary  method  of  estab- 
lishing need.  He  talked  about  a  pre-added 
budget.  He  may  not  have  used  those  terms, 
but  I  am  sure  he  subscribes  to  them.  They 
operate  now  within  his  department,  and  so 
in  one  sense  we  are  on  the  same  wave- 
length. 

I  want  to  make  one  or  two  points  clear, 
because  one  of  the  things  which  my  hon, 
friend  from  Eglinton  has  hinted  in  the  wings 
is  quite  valid.  The  needs  test  is  not  a 
panacea  and  no  one  has  ever  claimed  it  is. 
The  needs  test  does  not  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  interviewing  people  and  of  establish- 
ing certain  factors.  Obviously  we  need  some 
frame  of  reference,  obviously  we  need  some 
formula  of  standard  which  will  apply.  But 
within  that  formula,  Mr.  Chairman,  within 
those   standards,   the   needs   test   applies   far 


more  equitably  than  the  harsh  realities  of 
the  means  test  approach. 

The  four  basic  ingredients  of  the  needs 
test— I  shall  outline  them— are  these: 

1.  The  economic  and  social  setting;  2.  The 
characteristics  of  the  persons  receiving  the 
assistance;  3.  The  circumstances  which  create 
the  state  of  indigence;  4.  The  duration  of  the 
state  of  indigence. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  in  a  needs  test, 
to  analyze  the  duration,  because  short-term 
people  may  require  a  little  less  than  long  term, 
so  these  are  features  that  have  to  be  worked 
in.  Now  that  gives  us  a  compromise,  that 
gives  us  the  compromise  which  the  Ontario 
government  has  chosen  to  call  its  pre-added 
budget. 

Well,  its  pre-added  budget  in  this  province, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  will  never  relate  to  the 
general  social  assistance  Act  which  we  have 
in  mind,  because  that  budget  imposes  a  sub- 
standard scale. 

It  is  harmful  in  itself.  It  appears  to  the 
recipient  to  be  calculated  by  a  committee  of 
20th  century  Scrooges  for  whom  there  can  be 
no  redemption.  Indeed,  I  am  going  to  give 
a  precise  financial  comparison  to  this  House 
so  that  they  grasp  the  total  measure  of  the 
disparity. 

The  most  vivid  comparison  possible  is  that 
between  the  government  pre-added  budgets 
and  this  superb  guide  for  family  budgeting 
put  out  by  the  social  planning  council  in 
Toronto.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  guide  was 
drawn  up  by  the  best  possible  people  in  the 
field.  Every  item  was  scrutinized  by  a  panel 
of  experts.  It  is  broken  down  into  the 
smallest  particles  of  concern  and  the  defini- 
tion which  precedes  this  guide  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  House: 

The  level  provided  is  sufficiently  above 
the  subsistence-survival  level  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  good  health 
and  a  sense  of  self-respect,  yet  considerably 
below  any  level  of  living  that  could  be 
called  luxurious. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

The  various  categories  in  this  report 
include  all  consumer  goods  and  services 
identffied  as  bare  or  conventional  neces- 
sities and  a  selection  from  those  common- 
place ones  which  are  so  important  to  the 
social  and  emotional  well-being  of  families 
that  they  rank  with  necessities.  No  luxur- 
ies are  included. 

I  suppose  that  the  parting  stage  is  at  the 
level  of  social  and  emotional  well-being.  That 
is  doubtless  where  we  part  company,  for  this 
guide  for  budgeting  includes  in  its  analysis 
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the  following  range:  Food,  clothing,  home 
furnishings,  household  operation,  personal 
care,  transportation,  school,  leisure  time  needs 
and  personal  discretionary  needs.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  removing  the  categories  of  shelter 
and  heating  and  medical  care,  which  are 
pro\ided  by  this  government  separately  and 
which  are  provided  in  this  budget  separately, 
let  me  tell  the  House  what  the  budget  finds. 
For  a  mother  with  two  children  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  a  girl  under  three  and  a  boy 
over  ten,  under  general  welfare  assistance  the 
province  provides  $70.15  or  $841.80  per 
annum;  under  mother's  allowance,  they  are 
provided  with  $87.15  a  month,  or  $905.80 
per  annum. 

According  to  the  guide  for  family  budgeting 
by  the  social  planning  council,  an  absolute 
minimum,  non-luxury  guide,  the  budget  is 
$150.91  per  month  or  $1,810.92  per  annum. 
In  other  words,  in  one  category  after  another, 
the  schedules  established  by  this  government 
are  fully  $1,000  a  year  below  what  is  called 
a  subsistence  survival  level.  And  I  have  not 
made  any  comparisons  with  shelter,  medical 
care  and  heating  which  would  make  it  even 
greater.  But  the  schedules  are  anywhere 
from  $1,000  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  to 
$2,200  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  below  a  sub- 
sistence survival  level. 

That  is  why  the  province  of  Ontario  only 
provides  five  per  cent  of  its  provincial  budget 
for  welfare  matters.  Not  because  of  any 
plenitude  in  the  rest  of  this  society,  but 
because  of  the  hopelessly  inadequate  level 
of  payment,  and  because  of  the  pretensions 
that  accompany  those  payments. 

One  other  thing  should  be  stressed,  Mr. 
Chairman.  When  you  have  established  a 
general  social  assistance  Act,  based  on  a 
needs  test,  you  can  shift  from  the  pre- 
occupation with  money,  to  an  emphasis  on 
services.  The  social  workers,  or  the  welfare 
workers,  or  the  volunteer  workers  involved, 
can  begin  to  provide  for  the  family  a 
spectrum  of  services  in  the  community. 
They  will  not  be  totally  preoccupied  with 
ascertaining  eligibility  and  income  levels,  and 
maximum  allowances,  and  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia and  trappings  with  which  we  clutter 
our  categorical  aid  programme.  There  will 
be  a  shift  in  emphasis  to  service  and  away 
from  financial  obsession. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  part  of  this 
total  programme,  we  will  need  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  a  board  of  revision— an  appeal 
board— and  I  want  to  quote  recommendation 
59,  from  the  Quebec  Social  Assistance  Study. 
It  says : 

The   department   should   institute   a    re- 


vision board  where  any  applicant  or 
beneficiary  of  assistance  who  feels  that  he 
or  she  has  been  wronged,  may  vindicate 
his  or  her  rights. 

The  report  goes  on  to  comment  in  this  way, 
and  I  thought  it  a  rather  interesting  com- 
ment in  view  of  what  happens  in  the  province 
of  Ontario : 

The  creation  of  a  revision  board  would 
cause  the  elimination  of  the  numerous 
recourses  to  third  party,  such  as  members 
of  Parliament,  political  organizers  and  other 
so-called  persons  in  authority. 

Let  me  pause  at  this  point  to  make  one 
point  clear.  It  gives  everyone  in  this  party 
immense  satisfaction  that  when  they  get  an 
harassed  welfare  case,  or  some  recipient  who 
has  been  hard  done  by,  or  discriminated 
against  by  a  myopic  and  intransigent  welfare 
ojfficer  somewhere  in  some  suburb,  it  does  all 
our  hearts  good  to  be  able  to  telephone  the 
Deputy  Minister  and  say,  "Can  you  look 
after  this  problem?"  and  know  that  something 
is  likely  to  happen. 

But  I  say  witiiout  any  reservation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  is  not  the  way  to  run  a 
welfare  apparatus  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
You  should  remove  the  discriminatory 
features  at  the  source;  remove  the  need  of 
intervention  of  third  parties.  And  if  there  is 
some  area  of  discrimination,  you  provide  a 
regularized  board  of  review  or  revision,  and 
you  do  not  litter  it  with  pohtical  patronage. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  politicians 
serving  their  constituents  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  providing  the  channels  and  the 
referrals  wherever  it  is  humanly  possible.  But 
they  should  not  be  the  main  course  of 
referral.  There  should  be  boards  of  review 
for  those  respondents  and  recipients  who  are 
unhappy  about  their  claim. 

More  important,  all  these  things  at  source 
should  be  provided  with  a  more  enlightened 
regional  welfare  apparatus  so  that  your  muni- 
cipal administrators  are  not  arbitrarily 
restricting  people  because  of  their  own  pre- 
conceptions of  what  makes  the  worth  of  a 
man;  whether  he  has  done  what  he  should 
for  his  family;  whether  his  family  falls  into 
such-and-such  a  category.  For  far  too  long 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  countless  numbers 
of  people  have  been  arbitrarily  abused;  have 
received  less  than  they  are  entitled  to  because 
of  the  operation  of  municipal  authorities  in 
the  far-flung  corners  of  the  province. 

It  is  nothing  new  that  I  am  saying.  It  has 
been  said  again  and  again  by  the  Ontario 
welfare  council,  by  the  social  planning 
council,  by  the  Canadian  welfare  council  and 
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by  every  agency  in  the  field  in  their  call  for 
new  units  of  administration,  a  greater  degree 
of  enlightenment  and  a  greater  degree  of 
skill  and  training  amongst  the  workers 
involved. 

While  I  congratulate  the  department  on 
the  facility  with  which  it  responds  to  indivi- 
dual requests,  I  say  that  that  in  itself  is  not 
an  answer.  The  answer  is  far  more  funda- 
mental, and  must  be  taken  cognizance  of. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  have  a 
general  social  assistance  Act  based  on  a  needs 
test,  eliminating  all  these  cost-sharing  and 
categorical  programmes.  You  would  have  a 
board  review  providing  a  channel  of  review 
for  the  recipients  involved.  You  would  have 
for  certain  of  the  programmes  like  blind 
persons  and  disabled  persons  and  old  age 
assistance,  a  minimum  of  $75  a  month  at 
point  of  eligibility  and  social  assistance  mak- 
ing up  the  rest.  You  could,  in  fact,  move 
further  in  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
One  could  logically  bring  day  nurseries  into 
the  whole  child  welfare  apparatus.  There 
should  be  in  this  department,  a  totally 
separate  training  branch— we  shall  come  to 
that  later  in  this  estimate— for  training  is 
sorely  neglected  in  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  There  should  be  a  totally  separate 
branch  incorporating  all  aspects  of  home 
care— the  homemakers,  the  visiting  nurses  and 
the  special  home  care  projects- and  also  a 
special  branch  of  planning  and  research, 
because  nothing  can  be  done  in  this  depart- 
ment of  a  meaningful  kind  without  a  new 
emphasis  on  planning  and  research. 

And  when  the  hon.  Minister  is  finished  this 
reorganization,  he  can  remove  forever  from 
the  statute  books  of  this  House  the  odious 
and  invidious  term  of  public  welfare.  He  can 
remove  the  invidious  emphasis  on  individuals 
as  opposed  to  the  family  units  and  the  family 
structure,  and  the  multi-problem  aspect  of  so 
many  of  our  social  and  economic  problems. 
He  can  rename  his  department  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Family  and  Social  Services,"  and  give 
to  it  the  substance,  the  importance  and  the 
content  which  will  allow  it  to  be  viewed  with 
some  respect,  rather  than  with  so  much  con- 
cern and  despair  by  such  a  large  number  of 
people. 

I  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  come— I  admit  to  the  hon.  Minister 
again— a  considerable  way  in  one  year,  and 
that  he  has  before  him  now  The  Canada 
Assistance  Act  and  all  that  that  opens.  I 
profoundly  hope  that  he  will  take  advantage 
of  it.  More  important  perhaps,  that  his 
Treasury  board  colleagues  will  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  because  there  is  no  reason  what- 


soever that  the  department  should  have  the 
reputation  it  has  in  the  public  eye. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  in  order  for  me  just 
to  make  a  few  statements.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  members  who  have  spoken 
have  done  so  with  sincerity  in  what  they 
believe,  and  I  suppose,  as  was  stated  so  well 
in  one  good  speech  that  I  heard  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  during 
the  Budget  debate,  that  we  talk  in  such  a 
way  in  trying  to  bring  forward  the  policies 
which  are  expressed,  or  that  we  preach  apart 
from  political  parties,  and  with  that  I  agree. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  this  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West,  who 
spoke  last.  I  must  say  to  him  that  maybe  he 
had  more  meat  in  his  speech  than  in  his 
previous  speech,  although  some  of  the  views 
he  expressed  are  the  views  of  his  party. 

On  a  lot  of  it  I  agree  with  him.  A  lot  of 
it  is  possibly  a  bit  on  the  ideahstic  side;  that 
is  quite  all  right,  I  do  not  take  any  wrong 
view  of  that  either.  But  there  is  one  phase 
I  think  we  agree  with,  and  I  would  like  him 
to  believe  I  am  very  sincere  when  I  say  that 
"what  is  happening  in  Ottawa  today  or  next 
year  I  hope  will  take  the  form  of  law  with 
which  we  can  co-operate  and  through  it 
have  a  completely  different  point  of  view  on 
the  welfare  services,  not  only  in  this  province 
but  across  Canada. 

I  would  like  him  to  believe  that  we  have 
been  endeavouring  and  working  on  this  for 
many  years.  I  think  the  other  provinces  have 
done  so  as  well.  I  do  not  believe  the  province 
of  Quebec  will  form  part  of  it,  I  think  they 
are  going  to  opt  out,  they  have  expressed 
that  point  of  view.  I  think  the  report,  as  the 
hon.  member  mentioned,  the  little  bit  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read,  is  a  very  interest- 
ing document  and  I  think  very  worthwhile. 
If  the  government  itself  has  accepted  it  as  a 
whole  after  studying  it,  I  do  not  know. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  Minister,  when  I 
met  with  him  in  May,  we  discussed  it  very 
little;  he  never  made  any  public  expression 
concerning  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he  told 
me  that  they  were  getting  this  report  and 
were  studying  it  very  closely. 

However,  before  I  resume  my  seat  I  would 
not  like  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your- 
self, to  have  the  impression  that  we  are  as 
bad  as  is  sometimes  expressed,  especially  in 
dealing  with  public  assistance  rates  as  they 
were  outlined  across  Canada.  From  what  I 
see  here,  the  maximum  payment  in  Canada  is 
by  Ontario.  Next  to  it,  as  far  as  I  have  it 
here,  is  Manitoba. 
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Sometimes  we  do  make  comparisons  with 
other  provinces,  but  I  ahvays  feel  that  it  does 
not  accomphsh  very  much.  It  is  rather  odious 
to  make  comparisons  with  other  provinces.  In 
the  province  of  Quebec,  for  instance,  in  old 
age  assistance,  Ontario  has  13  per  cent  of  the 
65-G8  group  receiving  the  allowance.  In 
Quebec  this  is  about  34  per  cent  and  New- 
foundland about  67  per  cent.  The  incidence 
is  ver>'  different,  let  us  put  it  that  way.  That  is 
why  I  say  we  do  not  gain  too  much  by 
making  these  comparisons.  Sometimes  they 
prove  a  point  and  sometimes  they  disprove  it. 
That  is  my  feeling  about  it. 

However,  in  listening  to  the  two  speeches 
that  I  have  heard,  I  must  in  all  sincerity  say 
that  in  some  points  I  think  we  are  going  the 
right  way.  How  far  we  shall  go,  this  we  shall 
see.  But  I  would  not  like  to  commit  myself 
to  any  definite  pronouncement  as  far  as  what 
I  will  do  until  something  has  been  decided 
elsewhere,  which  we  can  look  at  and  discuss 
it  with  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  at 
another  time.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  then 
receive,  as  we  have  received  in  the  past, 
some  help  and  some  light  in  these  particular 
matters. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  posed  the 
comparisons  with  the  other  provinces,  the 
only  comparisons  that  are  really  viable  com- 
parisons, the  only  ones  that  are  given  in  the 
provincial  finances  study,  because  they,  like 
the  hon.  Minister,  accept  that  certain  things 
are  not  comparable.  For  instance,  the 
numbers  that  he  quoted  in  a  certain  age 
category  on  assistance  are  not  comparable. 
Unless  one  studies  the  evolution  of  The 
Public  Charities  Act  as  it  emerged  in  Quebec 
before  1960.  I  could  have  come  into  the 
House  and  pointed  out  that  on,  I  guess  it  was 
May  11,  1962,  Quebec  went  off  municipal 
payments  towards  welfare.  Municipalities 
pay  absolutely  nothing  towards  welfare  now. 
The  province  has  assumed  the  total  respon- 
sibility. But  because  that  comparison  was  in 
truth  not  justified  in  certain  other  respects,  I 
did  not  use  it.  I  tried  to  use  the  comparisons 
which  were  justified. 

One  of  the  comparisons  which  was  justified 
was  the  analysis  of  the  supplementary  in- 
comes. You  see,  Mr.  Chairman— I  just  want 
to  deal  with  this  in  slight  detail  for  a  moment 
—what  the  supplementary  assistance  does  in 
Canada  is  to  allow  provinces  to  get  around 
the  objectionable  features  of  category.  So 
that  when  the  hon.  Minister  says  to  this 
House,  "We  have  to  work  within  the  cate- 
gory," he  in  fact  does  not,  he  can  put  in 
supplementary  assistance  which  is  rather 
different. 


Now  let  me  give  him  the  precise  facts.  I 
did  not  include  them  in  the  opening,  but 
perhaps  they  make  sense  in  view  of  what 
he  has  said.  The  supplementary  income  given 
to  old  age  assistance:  In  the  province  of 
Ontario  the  government  pays  80  per  cent  of 
$20  or  $16,  and  that  is  the  maximum;  Quebec 
and  Alberta  give  it  on  a  needs  test  witli  no 
maximum;  and  British  Columbia  gives  it,  but 
the  maximum  goes  up  to  $30. 

Now  take  disabled  persons:  In  Ontario 
again  a  $20  maximum;  British  Columbia  $30; 
in  Quebec  no  maximum  whatsoever. 

Take  blind  persons:  In  Ontario  again  a  $20 
maximum;  in  British  Columbia  $30;  in 
Quebec,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  no  maximum 
whatsoever. 

These  assistance  programmes,  these  supple- 
mentary assistance  programmes,  are  the  way 
in  which  the  governments  get  around  the 
category,  the  way  in  which  they  bring  people 
to  a  viable  standard  of  living  without 
humiliating  them  under  the  categorical 
approach.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  province  of  Ontario  could  not  have 
instituted  that. 

Now  as  to  not  committing  himself:  That 
is  what  really  concerns  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  unwillingness  of  the  hon.  Minister  and 
the  department  to  commit  themselves.  Why  is 
it  not  possible  to  say  that  you  will  abolish 
these  categorical  programmes  and  have  a 
general  social  assistance  Act?  You  hint  at  it, 
we  have  talked  around  it  in  the  House;  why 
is  it  not  possible  to  say  that  that  is  what  will 
be  argued  in  July?  One  of  the  most  ironic 
things,    Mr.    Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  said  I  do  not  want  to 
abandon  any  position  that  I  now  have  in  case 
I  do  not  get  the  new  programme  I  was  think- 
ing about,  and  as  the  hon.  member  was 
expressing  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Since  the  total  provincial 
contribution  at  the  moment  is  only  five  per 
cent,  maybe  the  hon.  Minister  could  make 
the  assertion  and  make  up  the  rest  himself. 
I  could  not  help  but  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
one  of  the  most  ironic  features  of  this 
Boucher  report  is  that  the  one— if  I  can  put 
it  this  way— the  one  non-Quebec  name  in 
this  report,  referred  to  in  the  introduction,  is 
Professor  John  Morgan  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  school  of  social  work.  It  was  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  who  contributed  a  lot  of 
material  which  went  into  the  rationale  of 
this  report.  Now  Professor  Morgan  is  also  an 
advisor  to  this  department,  if  I  understand 
correctly.  Yet  it  took  the  government  of 
Quebec  to  enshrine  some  of  his  opinions  to 
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be  adopted  by  policy.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
equally  behoove  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  to  take  into  account  many  of  the 
views  of  such  people. 

Let  me  ask  him  rather  specifically,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  does  he  intend  to  take  with 
him  in  his  entourage  when  he  goes  to  Ottawa 
next  month?  Who  are  the  people  in  the 
social  security  part  of  the  welfare  field  that 
he  is  taking  with  him?  I  know  there  will  be 
Treasury  officials  and  I  know  there  will  be 
the  Deputy  Minister,  if  he  is  well.  I  know 
that  we  will  work  out  a  good  financial  deal, 
but  who  is  he  taking  to  Ottawa  with  him  to 
work  out  a  good  welfare  deal?  Which  of  the 
eminent  people  in  the  field  will  accompany 
bim? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now  that  a  general  discus- 
sion has  taken  place  in  all  these  introductory 
speeches,  I  think  that  we  should  relate  our 
remarks  to  specific  items  as  we  come  to  them 
in  the  budget. 

On  vote  1701: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  question 
falls  in  1701. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  questions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West,  I  think  it  would  be  prudent 
and  wise  to  say  that  the  matters  that  will  be 
discussed  in  the  conference  will  be  especially 
a  matter  of  establishing  policy  as  between  the 
different  governments. 

As  far  as  dealing  with  the  other  matters 
I  have,  as  you  say.  Professor  Morgan,  who 
has  been  one  of  our  advisers  in  this  matter.  I 
suppose  we  will  have  a  member  from  the 
schools  of  social  work,  especially  we  have  in 
mind  a  gentleman  like  Professor  Hendry  and 
persons  of  that  description. 

As  far  as  the  conference  is  concerned,  I 
doubt  if  there  will  be  the  time,  in  the  day 
or  two  we  will  be  sitting,  with  other  matters, 
to  discuss  all  these  other  items.  What  we 
want  is  an  establishment  of  principle,  and  I 
suppose  then  the  matter  will  be  discussed 
as  between  the  officials  of  both  departments, 
plus  the  consultants,  persons  similar  to  those 
two  I  have  named  that  come  to  my  mind  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  suppose  there  will  be  some 
of  those  people  along  with  you  at  the 
conference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  I  hope  to  have  them 
with  me  if  they  are  available  at  that  time. 
They  have  already  been  advised,  I  think,  and 
I  hope  they  will  be  available.  There  may  be 


others,  but  these  are  two  who  come  to  my 
mind  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  at  least  those  two  are- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  first 
vote,  having  to  do  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare's  advisory  committee  on 
Indian  affairs. 

In  years  past,  I  know  that  some  of  the 
committee  members  have  attended  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  when  this  matter  was  going 
to  be  brought  forward.  I  would  like  to  say, 
to  begin  with,  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  very 
fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  get  Indians, 
who  themselves  are  so  eminently  qualffied, 
from  various  parts  of  Ontario  to  serve  on 
this  committee. 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  his  attention,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  well  within  the  realm 
of  possibility  and  advisability  if  the  hon. 
Minister,  when  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee changes  from  time  to  time,  would 
consult  with  the  elected  councils  of  the 
various  reserves  from  which  these  people 
come.  I  would  in  no  way  be  critical  of  their 
qualifications,  but  I  would  be  critical  of  the 
hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  perhaps, 
as  well,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Roberts),  in  their  method  of 
selecting  these  advisory  personnel. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  in  a  congratulatory 
tone  that  one  of  the  most  useful  pamphlets 
on  Indian  affairs  in  Ontario  that  has  come 
my  way  in  some  time  is  that  published  by  the 
Ontario  human  rights  commission,  entitled, 
"Human  Relations."  One  of  these  issues, 
December  1964,  was  given  over  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  affairs  of  Indians  in  Canada, 
and  specifically  in  this  province.  From  this 
source,  and  from  some  others,  there  are  some 
useful  recommendations  that  I  am  sure  have 
guided  the  hon.  Minister  in  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do  with  the  Indian  responsibilities 
in  this  province. 

However,  from  my  own  work  with  the 
Indians  in  my  constituency,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  very  much  con- 
cerned that  the  retention  of  their  general 
jurisdiction  be  kept  at  the  federal  level  and 
that  the  reserve  system  be  kept  largely  as  it 
now  is.  Any  arguments  that  are  put  forward 
that  would  tend  to,  let  us  say,  foster  the  idea 
that  the  government  is  going  to  do  away  with 
the  Indian  reserves  and  integrate  these  people 
with  the  rest  of  the  population  are  not  met 
with  any  favour.  Certainly  anyone  who  pro- 
poses this  should  do  some  careful  research 
before  they  make  any  public  pronouncements. 
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because  it  certainly  stirs  up  a  good  deal  of 
ill-will,  in  my  experience. 

They  are  also  very  keen,  I  would  submit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  retaining  their  cultural 
tradition;  and  in  fact  enlarging  this.  They 
are  proud  of  it  and  they  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  it.  The  government  has  many 
methods  at  its  disposal  to  assist  them  in  this 
that,  I  feel,  are  not  being  used  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Finally,  they  are  searching— more  than 
anything  else— for  economic  independence.  I 
would  say  between  25  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
citizens  on  the  reserve  that  I  am  familiar 
with  are  in  receipt  of  some  form  of  welfare. 
I  would  like  to  think  that  our  general  pro- 
gramme over  the  years  would  be  to  channel 
this  money  out  of  direct  welfare  and  into 
such  projects  that  would  enable  these  Indians, 
in  their  own  reservations  and  in  their  own 
areas,  to  take  part  in  economic  projects  that 
would  be  useful  to  themselves  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  community. 

As  far  as  this  economic  independence  is 
concerned,  I  have  often  felt  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  of  this 
government  might  take  a  more  definite  stand 
in  assisting  small  projects,  small  business 
projects  and  manufacturing  projects,  that  have 
been  suggested  to  them  in  the  past.  I  know 
that  there  are  many  skills  among  the  Indians 
—manufacturing  snowshoes,  bows  and  arrows 
and  certainly  many  other  items— that  would 
be  useful  in  tourist  trade,  that  could  be 
fostered  by  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development.  I  wish  the  department 
would  step  in  and  give  assistance  in  this. 

There  are  already  various  examples  in 
Ontario,  and  across  Canada,  where  govern- 
ment agencies  have  made  some  financing 
available;  but  more  than  that,  some  man- 
agerial assistance  so  that  these  projects  can 
be  put  on  a  working  basis  and  so  that  those 
Indians  who  want  to  take  part  can  be 
properly  trained  in  manufacturing.  As  I  say, 
there  are  several  examples  which  serve  as 
excellent  models  for  other  projects  that  could 
be  established  in  the  reserve  system. 

T  have  often  felt,  as  well,  that  we  are  not 
assisting  the  Indians  as  we  should  to  make 
good  use  of  their  potential  toiirist  attractions. 
In  the  reserve  in  Brant  coimty  there  have 
been  recent  road  developments  that  have 
assisted  totirists  to  get  into  the  area;  but  there 
is  much  more  that  could  be  done  there  and 
in  other  parts  of  Ontario.  Mind  you,  many  of 
these  areas  are  good  for  farming,  where 
agriculture  has  not  been  as  fruitful  as  it 
should  be  or  as  profitable  as  it  might  be.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart) 
might  well  direct  his  ARDA  officials  to  go 
into  the  Indian  reserves  and  ofi^er  them  some 


assistance  in  establishing  community  pastures, 
with  the  thought  of  co-operative  farming  as 
something  that  could  well  be  fostered  by  the 
funds  available  through  ARDA,  as  well  as  the 
expert  advice  that  might  come  from  this  area. 

The  point  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
assistance  of  the  Indians  is  far  more  than  a 
welfare  problem,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  have  strayed  from  that  a  bit.  It  really 
does  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  a  co- 
operative effort  of  many  Cabinet  responsi- 
bilities. I  understand  there  is  a  committee  of 
some  sort  that  is  attempting  to  co-ordinate 
these  efforts,  but  the  fruits  of  the  co-ordina- 
tion are  not  apparent  as  yet  and  I  hope  that 
in  the  hon.  Minister's  comments  a  bit  later 
we  will  see  that  there  are  definite  steps  to  be 
taken  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  preservation  of  the  cultural  tradi- 
tions of  the  Indians,  which  should  be  one  of 
our  chief  responsibilities  as  far  as  our  assis- 
tance is  concerned,  I  am  aware— as  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  Minister  is  aware— of  the  many 
cultural  projects  that  the  Indians  have  in- 
stituted on  their  own  initiative.  One  thing 
that  we  might  do  to  give  assistance  is  this, 
rather  than  move  in  and  tell  them  how  these 
projects  should  be  run,  is  to  assist  them  with 
advertising  through  our  ministry  of  informa- 
tion. We  should  make  a  real  effort  to  get  the 
crowds  out  from  the  surrounding  communities 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  areas  far 
distant,  that  would  really  give  significance  to 
their  cultural  pageants,  fairs  or— I  suppose 
you  would  call  them  pow-wows— attractions 
of  the  type  they  have  in  Manitoulin  that  have 
already  attracted  many  thousands  of  inter- 
ested citizens,  both  Indians  and  non-Indians. 

The  history  of  these  people  has  never  been 
properly  told  to  the  citizens  of  our  own  prov- 
ince. A  chief  complaint,  as  far  as  their 
cultural  heritage  is  concerned,  is  that  our 
official  histories  do  not  deal  with  this  ade- 
quately and  our  young  people  still  have  their 
views  of  the  Indian  population  and  their  back- 
ground shaped  by  the  cowboy-and-Indian 
movies  that  they  often  see  on  some  of  the 
poorer  television  programmes. 

There  is  really  something  that  can  be  done 
here,  to  see  that  their  background  is  made 
readily  available  to  students  and  to  tourists; 
and  that,  in  fact,  their  culture  becomes  a  part 
of  our  own  culture. 

In  education,  I  would  say  that  much  has 
been  done  in  recent  years  to  improve  Indian 
education.  In  the  reserves  that  are  in  southern 
Ontario  there  are  already  very  adequate 
systems  of  schools  at  the  primary  level.  Un- 
fortunately, a  good  many  of  the  Indian 
students,  having  graduated  from  grade  8  and 
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left  the  reserve  to  go  on  to  secondary  school 
—are  subjected,  for  the  first  time,  not  to  an 
attitude  that  I  would  call  discrimination  but 
to  a  feeling  that  they  have  indeed  left  home; 
that  although  the  teachers  and  the  students 
with  which  they  now  work  are  friendly  and 
co-operative,  there  is  a  definite  pressure  on 
these  young  Indian  people  to  withdraw  into 
themselves  and  into  very  small  groups.  This 
pressure  results  in,  I  Avould  say,  by  far  the 
largest  drop-out  average  from  the  school 
system  of  any  other  identifiable  group. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  answer  to  this  may 
be.  But  I  believe  that  in  an  Indian  com- 
munity of  7,000— of  the  type  that  we  have  in 
Brant  county— it  might  well  be  a  useful  project 
to  set  up  some  continuing  education  beyond 
grade  8,  perhaps  associated  with  some  tech- 
nical training  as  well,  so  that  these  Indian 
students  can  carry  on  with  their  education 
on  the  reserve  in  an  atmosphere  where  they 
will  not  feel  strained  and  pressured  into  drop- 
ping out  of  the  school  system. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  this  could  be  con- 
tinued because  eventually  we  feel  that  the 
young  Indians,  whether  or  not  they  eventually 
decide  to  stay  on  the  reservation,  should  get 
out  into  the  surrounding  community  and  deal 
with  their  white  brethren  in  the  local  towns 
and  cities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  Indians 
do  elect  to  leave  the  reserve  and  there  are 
many  of  them  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 
The  hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F. 
Lawrence)  frequently  refers  to  them  in  this 
House  and  the  problems  that  they  might  be 
assisted  with  by  the  action  of  this  Legislature 
and  the  hon.  Minister  whose  estimates  are  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon. 

My  own  experience  is  that  these  Indian 
drop-out  students  realize,  just  as  any  other 
student  would,  that  they  have  made  a  mistake 
in  not  getting  all  the  education  that  was 
available  to  them  and  many  do  return  to 
take  part  in  programme  5  retraining.  But  once 
again,  the  pressures  that  are  exerted  on  an 
Indian  in  a  white  man's  classroom  are  very 
apparent  and  cause  him  great  difficulty  in 
achieving  the  success  that,  really,  the  statis- 
tical averages  predict  for  him. 

I  think  there  should  be  more  of  an  effort 
for  these  retraining  programmes  to  be  made 
available  on  the  reservations  themselves,  and 
in  the  Indian  communities  of  northern 
Ontario  where  the  Indians  live  off  the  reserve. 

As  far  as  the  reserve  system  itself  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  already  said  that  many  of  the 
Indians  try  their  luck  off  the  reserve  and 
many  are  successful.  They  have  some  special 
skills  in  working  on  high  construction  and  on 
bridges;  they  have  many  other  abilities  that 


would  fit  them  for  special  occupations.  But 
as  we  know,  many  do  return  to  the  reserve, 
and  sometimes  they  are  not  able  to  get 
adequate  employment  there  and  do  find 
themselves  on  the  welfare  rolls.  This  is  where 
I  feel  that  our  attention  to  the  reserves  them- 
selves might  well  bear  fruit  as  far  as  die  wel- 
fare department  is  concerned. 

If  some  of  the  money  that  is  allocated  by 
the  government  for  Indians  affairs— even 
though  this  is  not  our  prime  responsibility- 
would  be  put  into  economic  development,  I 
am  sure  that  this  would  bear  good  results  in 
a  very  short  time. 

As  far  as  the  federal  jurisdiction  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  all  famihar  with  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  taken  place  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  that  deal  with  the  transference  of 
this  responsibility,  and  we  know  that  there 
are  certain  authorities  in  Quebec  who  feel 
that  Eskimos  and  Indians  should  come  under 
primary  provincial  responsibility.  I  feel  that 
our  responsibility  is  to  make  it  very  clear  to 
the  Indian  that  he  can  take  part  in  every  pro- 
gramme that  this  government  has  for  the 
development  of  the  community  without 
sacrificing  his  special  position  in  the  com- 
munity by  virtue  of  his  residence  on  the 
reserve. 

I  believe  that  this  government  is  prepared 
to  take  this  step.  My  experience  is  that  they 
have  extended  programmes  in  several  de- 
partments wherever  it  has  been  brought  to 
their  attention  that  there  was  some  particular 
programme  that  was  available  to  the  rest  of 
the  citizens,  but  not  available  to  the  Indians 
because  they  live  on  reserves.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  The  Parks  Assistance  Act 
applies  on  reserves  and  that  certain  welfare 
measures  have  now  been  made  available 
there— reforestation,  restocking  and  the  list  is 
becoming  long  and  quite  impressive.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  all  too  often  we  find  that 
the  Indians  are  kept  out  of  programmes,  and 
the  most  recent  one  that  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  is  the  community  programme 
responsibility  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion wherein  the  local  recreation  councils 
have  not  been  granted  the  support  of  this 
government  simply  because  they  are  not 
organized  on  a  municipal  basis. 

Now  this  can  be  changed  readily,  and  I 
am  sure  will  be  changed.  So  surely  the  hon. 
Minister's  committee— the  committee  that  we 
are  asked  to  vote,  is  it,  $1,500— might  well  see 
that  a  search  is  made  of  the  legislation  so 
that  all  of  these  community  development  pro- 
grammes would  be  made  readily  available  to 
the  Indian  communities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  would  go  in  and  see  that  they  are  familiar 
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with  the  opportunity,  and  go  out  of  our  way 
to  see  that  they  will  accept  this  opportunity. 

As  I  say,  there  are  many  things  that  we 
could  do  for  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 
The  responsibility  seems  to  lie  directly  with 
this  hon.  Minister,  and  I  am  looking  forward 
with  great  expectation  to  his  remarks  on 
Indian  affairs  so  that  many  of  these  things 
may  be  brought  into  being. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated 
at  the  opening  of  my  remarks,  I  had  a  state- 
ment to  make  on  Indian  affairs,  and  this  con- 
cerns those  native  Indians  in  Ontario  who 
are  not  properly  prepared  to  make  their  way 
in  contemporary  society.  Naturally,  I  am  sure 
that  hon.  members,  and  especially  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant,  will  know  what  I  mean 
when  I  sometimes  use  words  that  I  do  not 
like  to  use. 

During  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister indicated  to  the  House  that  I  would 
make  a  full  statement  on  the  policies  of  tliis 
government  with  regard  to  the  situation. 
Hon.  members  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
circumstances  of  the  Indian  population  of 
Ontario  have  been,  and  are,  strictly  in  the 
forefront  of  our  attention. 

I  am  aware  that  hon.  members  would  like 
to  see  the  Ontario  government  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  will  ensure  social 
and  economic  betterment  for  these  descen- 
dants of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  land. 

I  believe  a  programme  is  evolving  which 
will  place  increased  responsibility  on  the 
province  in  the  treatment  and  the  needs  of 
the  Indians. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most 
vexing  of  all  the  difficulties  associated  with 
a  proper  Indian  policy  up  to  now,  is  the 
division  of  responsibility  between  the  provin- 
cial and  federal  governments.  The  artificial 
status  concept  of  the  treaty  Indians  resulting 
from  a  background  of  federal  legal  respon- 
sibility and  control,  has  unfortunately  set 
them  apart  from  other  citizens.  Last  year, 
for  example,  there  were  48,000  registered  or 
treaty  Indians  living  in  Ontario.  Approxi- 
mately 14,900  of  these  resided  off  the 
reserves,  most  of  whom  were  dependent  on 
the  province  for  service  and  assistance. 

In  addition,  while  there  are  no  census 
figures  available,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
11,000  people  of  Indian  ancestry  who  are  not 
classified  as  Indians.  The  problems  encoun- 
tered by  many  of  this  non-treaty  group  are 
not  unlike  those  of  the  treaty  Indians.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  qualify  for  assistance  under 


federal  Indian  legislation.  The  ideal  arrange- 
men  would  be  to  include  all  people  of  Indian 
culture  in  one  group,  eliminate  divided 
responsibility  and,  in  addition  to  a  new  pro- 
gramme designed  to  expand  their  oppor- 
tunities, provide  for  their  continuing  needs 
and  establish  provincial  programmes. 

Generally  speaking,  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government  to  its  Indians  has  not 
altered  appreciably  over  the  years.  The  great 
majority  of  Indians  continue  to  live  on 
reserves  assigned  to  them  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  At  that  time, 
treaties  were  signed  with  each  band  in 
recognition  of  the  surrender  of  Indian  in- 
terests in  Canadian  soil,  and  the  Crown  under- 
took to  set  aside  reserves  and  to  provide  other 
benefits  such  as  cash  payments,  annuities, 
educational  and  health  facilities  and  other 
considerations. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  treaties  have 
now  been  replaced  by  the  federal  Indian 
Act  and  accompanying  regulations.  While  the 
Indian  Act  does  not  place  restrictions  on  any 
of  the  previous  rights  contained  in  the  treaties, 
it  does  provide  some  benefits  not  embodied 
in  these  agreements. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  section  91, 
charged  the  federal  government  with  responsi- 
bility for  Indians  and  Indian  lands.  The  major 
function  of  the  federal  administration  has 
been  the  management  of  Indian  reserves  and 
surrendered  Indian  land,  tribal  and  band 
funds,  education,  health,  relief  assistance, 
housing,  descent  of  property,  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  enfranchisement  of  Indians  and  a 
variety  of  minor  matters.  Beyond  this,  Indians 
have  continued  to  live  on  reserves  accord- 
ing to  what  is  considered  their  traditional 
custom.  There  are  many  complex  problems 
involved  in  the  development  process  which 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  foremost 
among  these  are  the  conflicting  values  of  the 
Indians  that  have  blocked  acceptance  of  the 
white  man's  life.  Attitudes,  first  of  hostility 
and  then  of  dependency,  the  loss  of  social 
roles  and  social  goals  and  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  required  to  earn  a  living  in 
a  temporary  industrial  society. 

To  be  sure,  Indians  have  emulated  and 
accommodated  to  our  life  to  a  degree  that 
indicates  some  progressive  change.  On  the 
other  hand,  privation  and  disorganization  con- 
tinue among  some  reservation  populations, 
and  they  signify  that  whatever  adaptation 
that  has  taken  place  has  been  accompanied 
by  tremendous  mental  and  physical  suffering. 

Second  in  importance  among  the  problems 
is  that  psychological  and  sociological  Indian 
concepts  have  not  been  given  full  recognition. 
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If  the  problems  are  to  be  overcome,  govern- 
ment must  come  to  grips  with  all  aspects  of 
the  situation.  If  the  hopes  of  the  federal 
authority  for  a  more  productive  and  satisfy- 
ing social  adjustment  among  Indians  are  to 
be  realized,  we  believe  that  certain  Indian 
values  such  as  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  tribe,  the  importance  of  satisfying 
social  relationships  and  pride  of  heritage 
have  been  too  long  overlooked  and  opposed. 
Yet  these  values  persist  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  for  bringing  about  a  more 
harmonious  adjustment. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  not  the 
Indian  problem  that  can  be  solved  through 
the  payment  of  money  alone.  The  personal 
rehabilitation  of  the  Indians  will  be  a  com- 
plex task,  and  will  call  upon  all  the  insights 
and  skills,  social  and  psychological,  as  well 
as  educational  and  economic  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear.  This  implies  a  series  of 
related  problems  which  necessitate  not  only 
the  adaptation  of  existing  methods  where 
these  have  been  proven  practical,  but  also 
the  development  of  entirely  new  concepts  of 
treatment  to  the  specifiic  needs  of  one  group 
in  our  society. 

In  these  remarks,  I  hope  I  have  indicated 
that  one  of  the  key  points  which  must  be 
appreciated  is  that  the  cultural,  social,  poli- 
tical and  economic  background  of  the  Indian 
is  entirely  different  than  from  the  common 
heritage  of  other  Canadians. 

The  Algonquin  Indian  had  no  visible  polit- 
ical organization,  he  lived  in  relatively  small 
groups  where  strong  bonds  of  kinship  held 
the  social  units  together.  His  subsistence 
activities  involved  hunting,  fishing,  trapping 
and  harvesting  of  fruits  and  herbs.  Accord- 
ingly, mobility  was  essential. 

The  religious  philosophy  of  the  Algonquin 
emphasized  reverence  for  the  game  animals 
upon  which  he  depended.  It  might  be 
thought  that  after  several  hundred  years  of 
contact,  the  Indian  people  of  Ontario  would 
no  longer  maintain  any  of  the  attitudes,  be- 
liefs and  behaviour  patterns  briefly  outlined 
here.  To  believe  that  they  do  not  is  false.  It 
is  therefore  inappropriate  for  us  to  make 
value  judgments  about  the  living  conditions 
and  conduct  of  Indians  based  upon  the 
standards  which  apply  to  ourselves. 

Similarly,  to  talk  about  the  Indian  problem 
without  considering  the  great  difference  in 
cultural  level  between  groups  and  families 
living  in  various  parts  of  Ontario,  either  on 
or  off  reservations,  is  unrealistic. 

Many  groups  of  Indians  have  resolved 
social  difficulties  and  are  as  advanced  and 
comparable    to    non-Indian    communities.     I 


would  say  that  standards  and  social  condi- 
tions at  Walpole,  Six  Nations  and  Tyandego 
reserves,  for  example,  are  equal  to  those  of 
non-Indian  communities  in  the  vicinity.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Walpole  band 
council  has  taken  over  full  administration  of 
their  affairs  in  the  same  manner  as  the  muni- 
cipalities. 

Geography  in  a  province  as  large  as 
Ontario  has  played,  and  continues  to  play,  a 
very  significant  part  in  the  nature  of  the 
problems  faced  not  only  by  Indians  but  by 
other  citizens  as  well. 

The  government  of  Ontario  recognizes  a 
responsibihty  for  Indians  and  during  the 
past  10  years  it  has  acted  on  this  premise.  As 
a  result,  Ontario  has  instituted  many  specific 
measures  to  assist  Indians  so  far  as  legal 
hmits  permit.  In  1955,  The  Indian  Welfare 
Services  Act  was  passed,  which  extended  to 
registered  or  treaty  Indians  all  assistance  pro- 
grammes administered  by  the  province.  The 
Metis  and  non-treaty  Indians,  of  course,  have 
always  been  considered  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  Ontario  citizens. 

The  importance  of  The  Indian  Welfare 
Services  Act  is  that  it  acknowledged  for  the 
first  time  the  Ontario  government's  respon- 
sibility to  the  treaty  Indians.  A  weakness  in 
the  present  arrangement  is  that  while  Ontario 
can  provide,  to  Indians  who  qualify,  all  the 
benefits  of  on-going  programmes  and  services, 
it  has  no  power  to  provide  a  viable  form  of 
service  designed  to  acculturate  these  people. 
There  are  at  this  time  several  items  in  which 
special  arrangements  have  been  worked  out 
with  the  federal  authorities  to  allow  the 
Indian  government  more  direct  contact  with 
Indians,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
administration  on  reserves.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  inspection  of  Indian  day  schools 
on  reserves  by  inspectors  of  The  Department 
of  Education. 

Another  is  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads  and  bridges  on  reserves  by  the 
Indians  under  the  supervision  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  Indian  reserves  received  $500,000  in 
provincial  grants  last  year  for  this  item. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
has  already  informed  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House  of  the  work  done  by  his  depart- 
ment, the  resources  development  agreement 
with  the  federal  government  and  the  training 
of  individuals  for  fire  protection  and  silvi- 
cultural  work,  which  represent  outlays  by 
the  province  of  between  $300,000  or 
$400,000.  However,  it  has  been  recognized 
for  some  time  that  these  ad  hoc  arrangements 
are  less  than  satisfactory. 
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Similarly,  several  practices  adopted  in  other 
departments  have  materially  assisted  the 
Indian  people.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  extended  Tjie  Agricultural  Societies 
Act  and  The  Community  Centres  Act  to 
apply  to  Indian  reserves.  Agricultural  repre- 
sentatives and  the  extension  branch  of  the 
department  work  in  close  co-operation  with 
Indian  bands.  Last  year  some  255  Indians 
from  northern  Ontario  worked  on  farms  in 
southern  Ontario  as  part  of  a  special  action 
taken  to  provide  these  people  with  both 
income  and  training. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  several 
new  policies  now  under  way,  I  am  advised, 
including  special  capital  assistance  grants  to 
boards  of  trustees  in  Red  Lake  and  Moosonee, 
grants  to  the  Indian-Eskimo  association, 
special  one-week  residential  courses  for 
Indian  leaders  under  the  community  pro- 
grammes branch  and  some  15  specialized 
courses  offered  by  the  department  to  Indians 
under  programme  5  of  the  federal-provincial 
technical  and  vocational  training  agreement. 
I  know  that  is  what  the  hon,  member  had 
in  mind  when  he  spoke  a  moment  ago. 

The  Department  of  Health  has  estabhshed 
seven  public  health  inspection  ofiBces  which 
serve  81  communities  in  northern  Ontario, 
containing  5,500  Indians.  In  addition,  The 
Department  of  Health  underwrites  the  full 
cost  of  health  services  provided  in  a  number 
of  predominantly  Indian  settlements  by  the 
seven  public  health  units  operating  in  the 
territorial  district. 

The  work  done  by  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  is,  however,  the  basis  for 
most  of  the  efforts  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  needs  of  the  Indians. 
It  is  noteworthy  to  mention  that  payments  on 
behalf  of  Indians  by  the  department  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
determined,  exceeds  some  $2.5  million.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  ratio  participation 
by  Indians  in  provincial  welfare  programmes 
is  three  times  greater  than  the  provincial 
average.  Public  welfare  is  the  only  depart- 
ment which  has  a  full-time  stafiF  dealing 
specifically  with  Indians. 

These  efforts  have  been  concentrated  in 
three  major  areas.  The  first  has  been  the 
extension  of  the  category  of  assistance  pro- 
grammes for  individual  Indians:  Old-age 
assistance,  mothers'  allowances,  dependent 
fathers'  allowances,  disabled  persons,  widows 
and  immarried  women's  allowances,  blind 
pensions,  rehabilitation  services  and  child 
welfare  services. 

The  second  was  the  extension  of  The 
General    Welfare    Assistance    Act    to    reserve 


Indians    on   the    same   basis    as   though   the 
Indian  band  council  was  a  municipal  council. 
The  third  programme  is  involved  in  com- 
munity development  processes. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  described  our 
accomplishments  and  progress  with  o£E-reserve 
Indians  in  such  centres  as  Red  Lake, 
Moosonee,  Minaki,  Homepayne  and  Batcha- 
wana.  Here  the  department,  with  the  assist- 
ance and  support  of  The  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Ontario  housing  corpor- 
ation, has  accomplished  major  resettlement 
and  re-establishment  of  a  large  number  of 
formerly  nomadic  Indians.  The  township  of 
Red  Lake  was  the  first  community  with  a 
nomadic  Indian  population  to  ask  for  assist- 
ance. 

As  a  result,  sir,  extraordinary  action  was 
taken  to  provide  development  officers  to  serve 
the  municipality  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  collaboration  with  the  municipal  coimcil 
and  local  citizens'  committees,  a  major 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  standard  of 
living  among  the  Indian  residents.  Recent 
reports  reveal  a  sharp  contrast  in  the  monthly 
earned  income  of  some  224  local  Indians 
within  a  two-year  period.  Where  formerly 
the  monthly  earnings  of  this  group  did  not 
exceed  $6,000,  they  now  show  income  of  in 
excess  of  $45,000  a  month. 

This  has  meant  that  many  of  the  amenities 
of  living  are  now  within  reach.  Forty-nine 
families  have  abandoned  their  dilapidated 
primitive  shacks  and  now  live  in  serviced 
houses  that  are  comparable  to  other  homes 
in  the  community.  Their  children  are  inte- 
grated into  the  public  school  system,  and 
regular  health  check-ups  combined  with 
modern  hygienic  practices  have  removed 
many  of  the  discomforts  and  objectionable 
features  of  their  former  existence. 

The  accomplishments  at  Red  Lake  are 
largely  due  to  the  work  of  the  native  Indians 
employed  on  the  staff  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  It  was  found  that  difficulty 
of  communication  was  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  those  people. 
To  overcome  this  handicap  the  department 
has  recruited  five  well-informed  native 
Indians  who  can  converse  in  Ojibway  and 
Cree.  They  are  being  trained  in  a  com- 
munity development  programme.  The  experi- 
ences gained  at  Red  Lake,  Moosonee  and 
elsewhere  have  firmly  established  one 
principle,  which  is  that  government  pro- 
grammes of  assistance  and  the  purpose  of 
these  will  be  interpreted  to  Indians  through 
a  medium  which  they  accept,  understand  and 
trust.  The  prospect  of  further  provincial 
participation   in   the   affairs   has   been   under 
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•discussion    with    the    federal    authorities    for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  about  another 
five  or  six  minutes,  but  I  would  not  want  to 
interfere  with  the  promise  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  yesterday  to  call  these  bills,  so  I  am 
quite  willing  to  continue  this  when  we  come 
back,  whichever  the  House  would  decide. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and 
report  progress  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Deputy  Speaker 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
lor  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  now  like  to  turn  to 
a  resolution  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Wellington  South,  No.  14  in  the  grouping 
Other  notices  and  motions. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  NO.  14 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  resolution  in  my  name, 
seconded  by  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon). 

I  rise  to  speak  on  a  problem  which  shames 
and  distresses  the  people  of  Ontario.  It  is  a 
problem  involving  our  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity,  a  problem  which  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  continuing  attempts  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  human  life  in 
Ontario. 

It  is  also  a  problem  which,  shamefully,  has 
been  neglected  in  the  province  for  far  too 
long.  I  say  shamefully  because  I  can  see  no 
serious  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  its 
solution— no  serious  obstacles  except,  perhaps, 
the  reluctance  of  the  present  government  to 
seriously  involve  itself  in  meeting  human 
needs  and  reducing  human  misery. 

The  word  "misery"  is  an  important  one  in 
this  context.  Because  where  our  outdated 
divorce  laws  are  concerned,  misery— real 
human  misery— is  the  all-too-common  result  of 
our  defective  legislation. 

Before  I  begin  to  talk  about  divorce  and 
our  legislation  on  divorce,  I  want  to  make  a 
distinction  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  When 
we  talk  about  marriage  we  are  talking  about 
one   or   both   of   two   things.    Marriage   is   a 


unique  kind  of  institution  in  a  society  like 
ours,  because  it  is,  for  most  people,  both  a 
religious  sacrament  and  a  legal  contract.  As 
a  religious  sacrament,  it  is  an  institution  in- 
volving a  person's  faith,  convictions  and  ethics 
and  morality.  As  a  contract— as  a  secular  in- 
stitution—it is  a  legal  entity. 

We  must  and  do  accept  the  fact  that  most 
marriages  are  in  effect  two  marriages— that 
most  marriages  are  both  a  legal  and  a 
religious  ceremony.  Thus,  when  we  speak  in 
this  Legislature  of  dissolving  a  marriage,  of 
divorce,  we  are  speaking  only  of  the  "legal" 
marriage  and  the  civil  rights  arising  out  of 
this  kind  of  marriage.  The  religious  ceremony 
or  sacrament  is  not  affected  by  anything  we 
may  say  or  do  here  and  I  would  emphasize 
most  strongly  that  we  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  marriage  in  the  religious 
sense,  and  no  court  has  the  right  to  interfere 
in  this  religious  ceremony  known  as  marriage. 
However,  I  do  submit  that  this  Legislature 
does  have  the  right  and  the  responsibihty  to 
examine  "legal"  marriage. 

When  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson),  first 
raised  in  this  House  the  idea  that  Ontario 
might  take  some  initiative  in  re-examining 
existing  legislation  on  divorce,  he  was  greeted 
with  remarks  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  which  can  only  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  present  government  believes  all 
responsibilities  in  this  field  lie  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment 
from  a  quick  review  of  the  history  of  divorce 
legislation  in  this  country,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was,  with  all  due  respect,  incorrect 
in  his  belief  that  initiative  must  come  from 
Ottawa. 

In  Great  Britan,  the  first  Royal  commis- 
sion on  divorce  was  appointed  in  1850.  The 
commission  reported  in  1853,  and  the  first 
Matrimonial  Causes  Act  was  passed  at  West- 
minster in  1857.  That  Act  was  the  basis  for 
further  English  legislation  of  1870  governing 
the  dissolution  of  marriage.  And  that  1870 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  model  for 
The  Divorce  Act  (Ontario),  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment in   1930. 

Before  1930,  no  court  in  Ontario  had  juris- 
diction to  grant  a  divorce  for  any  reason. 
Then,  in  1930,  our  courts  acquired  the  right 
to  dissolve  marriages  on  grounds  arrived  at 
in  England  in  1853.  The  province  passed  an 
Act  in  1931— The  Matrimonial  Causes  Act— 
which  laid  down  the  practices  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  Ontario  for  the  federal 
legislation  of  the  previous  year. 

Thus,  by  1931,  Ontario  had  reached  the 
point  Engand  was  at  before  1870.  And  that 
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is  where  we  still  are  today.  In  the  meantime, 
of  course,  the  British  have  advanced  from 
their  19th  century  position.  Two  more  British 
Royal  commissions— the  Gorell  commission  in 
1912  and  the  Morton  commission  in  1956— 
have  re-examined  marriage  as  a  legal  institu- 
tion and  have  broadened  understanding  of  the 
causes  for  the  failure  of  marriage. 

Essentially,  our  law  today  recognizes  only 
two  symptoms  of  the  failure  of  marriage  as 
being  of  sufficient  importance  to  allow  the 
dissolution  of  that  legal  marriage.  The  two 
symptoms— the  two  legally  recognized  grounds 
for  divorce— are  adultery  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  husband,  sodomy  or  bestiality. 

There  is  an  observation  I  would  like  to 
make  on  this— an  observation  that  is  obvious 
and  famihar  to  all  of  you.  When  the  law 
recognizes  only  adultery  as  grounds  for 
divorce  then  you  will  have— as  we  have  in 
Ontario  and  have  had  for  many  years— a 
dehberate  flouting  of  the  law.  In  fact,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  otherwise  honest  citizens 
find  themselves  forced  into  perjuring  them- 
selves in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that  a  law  is  a 
good  law  when  people  are  forced  to  break 
another  law  in  complying  with  it. 

I  mentioned  the  Gorell  commission  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1912.  This  commission 
recommended  that  grounds  for  divorce  should 
be  extended  to  include: 

1.  Wilful  desertion  for  three  years  and 
upwards. 

2.  Cruelty. 

3.  Incurable    insanity,    after    five    years' 
confinement. 

4.  Habitual  drunkenness,  found  incurable 
after  three  years  from  the  first  order  made. 

5.  Imprisonment     under     a     commuted 
death  sentence. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  progress  in 
responsible  thinking  about  divorce  that  was 
made  in  Great  Britain  53  years  ago. 

In  Ontario  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  which  was  reached  in  the  United  King- 
dom half  a  century  ago.  Our  thinking,  and 
the  legislation  that  embodies  it,  has  not 
advanced  from  the  point  reached  in  1870. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any  other  field  of  social 
legislation  which  has  remained  untouched 
for  a  century?  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  other 
area  in  which  we  feel  that  solutions  to  social 
problems  arrived  at  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  are  still  the  sure  guide  to  our  actions 
today? 

For  our  present  practices  with  regard  to 
the  dissolution  of  marriage  are  certainly  not 
adequate  today.   It  is  not  necessary  to  explore 


the  shocking  facts  of  disrespect  for  the  law 
on  the  part  of  persons  seeking  divorce.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  think  about  the  un- 
necessary amount  of  human  misery  caused  by 
our  archaic  legislation.  A  few  simple  facts 
will  be  sufiBcient  to  show  that  our  laws  are 
not  adequate. 

For  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  500,000  Canadian  men  and  women 
living  together  pretending  to  be  man  and 
wife.  And  the  major  reason  why  that  figure 
is  so  high  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
divorce.  Of  40  common  law  couples  recently 
studied  by  the  school  of  social  work  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  38— note  that,  38  out 
of  40— were  faced  with  a  legal  bar  to 
marriage.  The  conclusion  from  this  startling 
fact  is  obvious.  Our  law,  which  was  intended 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  legal  insti- 
tution of  marriage  has  exactly  the  contrary 
result.  It  forces  thousands  and  thousands  of 
our  people  to  bypass  and  ignore  that  insti- 
tution. 

Another  fact  is  significant.  In  Toronto 
right  now  there  is  an  average  backlog  of 
almost  900  uncontested  divorce  cases  on  the 
waiting  list  of  the  courts.  At  the  present 
rate  of  trying  cases,  this  means  a  delay  of 
eight  months  or  more  before  a  particular 
case  is  heard.  My  colleague,  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  has  already 
made  comments  during  this  session  about  the 
backlog  of  cases  in  our  courts.  For  the 
present,  however,  I  merely  want  to  point  out 
that  not  only  is  our  divorce  law  inadequate, 
but  the  administration  of  that  law  is  in- 
adequate as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  earlier  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  mistaken  if  he  felt  that 
initiative  in  studying  and  changing  our 
divorce  laws  must  come  from  Ottawa.  This 
is  simply  not  so.  And  it  is  not  so  because 
tradition  and  practice  in  this  country  have 
made  divorce  legislation  a  matter  primarily 
of  provincial  concern.  Our  Ontario  law  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  prairie 
provinces.  But  Nova  Scotia  law  adds  cnielty, 
impotence,  and  blood  relationship  to  a  pro- 
hibited degree  to  the  grounds  for  divorce. 
And  New  Brunswick  and  P.E.I,  recognize 
frigidity,  impotence  and  blood  relationship  as 
grounds  for  divorce.  And  Newfoundland  and 
Quebec,  of  course,  have  no  divorce  courts 
at  all. 

It  is  therefore  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
with  the  variation  in  divorce  laws  through- 
out Canada  we  cannot  expect  Parliament  to 
enact  one  divorce  law  for  the  whole  country. 
Nor  can  we  expect— nor  would  we  want— the 
Parliament  of  Canada  to  take  it  upon  itself 
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to  pass  divorce  laws  for  Ontario  without  our 
prior  request.  In  short,  it  is  we  who  must 
attempt  to  determine  what  is  best  for  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  take  steps  to  ensiure 
that  proper  legislation  is  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  this  province.  Thus,  if  any  changes 
are  to  be  made,  the  initiative  must  come 
from  us. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  aspect  of  this 
problem  which  I  must  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Earlier  I  made  the  distinction 
between  marriage  as  a  religious  sacrament 
and  marriage  as  a  civil  institution,  and  I 
pointed  out  that  we  have  no  jurisdiction  here 
over  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 

There  has  been,  in  the  past,  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  over  the  attitude  of  religious 
denominations  towards  the  dissolution  of 
marriage.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  all  denomina- 
tions have  taken  a  stand  and  spelled  out  a 
position  on  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  and 
on  the  possibility  of  its  dissolution  under 
certain  circumstances.  Legislators  have,  in 
the  past,  beUeved  all  too  often  that  what  the 
churches  said  about  marriage  as  a  sacrament 
was  identical  with  their  attitudes  towards 
marriage  as  a  civil  institution.  This,  I 
believe,  more  than  any  other  single  factor, 
lies  behind  our  failure  to  improve  our  laws 
with  regard  to  divorce. 

But  it  is  now  plain,  for  all  to  see  who  care 
to  look,  that  religious  leaders  of  virtually  all 
denominations  do  not  wish  to  impose  their 
particular  view  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament 
upon  the  civil  institution  of  marriage.  I 
could  bludgeon  this  House  with  authority 
after  authority,  from  virtually  every  religious 
denomination,  but  I  shall  let  one  such 
authority  speak  for  all. 

Richard,  Cardinal  Gushing  of  Boston,  a 
distinguished  and  much  respected  prelate  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  said  very 
recently: 

Catholics  do  not  need  the  support  of 
civil  law  to  be  faithful  to  their  own 
religious  convictions  and  they  do  not  seek 
to  impose  by  law  their  moral  values  on 
other  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  plainer  than 
this. 

Cardinal  Cushing  was  speaking  of 
Catholics,  but  his  words  could  stand  for  the 
views  of  virtually  all  enlightened  religious 
leaders  in  the  world  today.  They  do  not 
wish  to  impose  the  special  beliefs  of  their 
denomination  on  others  who  may  have  other 
sets  of  beliefs, 

I  must  emphasize  this  point.  I  must  be 
specific.    I  suspect  there   are  a  great  many 


hon.  members  of  this  House  who  have  not  yet 
realized  just  how  progressive  the  thinking  of 
our  religious  leaders  is  today,  just  how  far 
tolerance  of  a  diversity  of  views  has  gone. 
The  ecumenical  movement  is  only  one 
evidence  of  this  welcome  change.  There 
are  others.  Cardinal  Cushing  was  speaking 
for  Roman  Catholics  when  he  said  that  good 
Catholics  would  not  want  to  impose  their 
beliefs  on  everyone. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  views 
put  forward  recently  by  another  denomina- 
tion. In  the  most  recent  issue  of  the  Presby- 
terian Record  we  find  the  following  state- 
ments in  an  editorial: 

The  church  recognizes  that  the  divine 
intention  is  that  marriage  should  be  a  life- 
time partnership.  Yet  it  also  accepts  the 
unhappy  fact  that  we  are  sinful  creatures, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  is  unwise  to 
perpetuate  a  relationship  that  does  not  in 
fact  exist. 

Obviously,  the  Presbyterian  views  is  dijBFerent 
from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

But  the  point  is  simply  this:  No  Roman 
Catholic  would  want  to  prevent  a  Presby- 
terian from  obtaining  a  divorce  if  the 
Presbyterian's  conscience  and  beliefs  led 
him  to  take  such  a  step.  And,  conversely,  no 
Presbyterian  would  want  to  force  a  divorce 
upon  a  Roman  Catholic  if  the  Catholic's 
conscience  and  beliefs  led  him  to  reject 
divorce  as  a  possible  solution  to  marital 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  hopeful  that  this 
House  will  adopt  the  resolution  that  I  have 
placed  before  it.  I  expect  this  to  happen 
because,  quite  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  this 
House  could  be  so  out  of  touch  with  the 
present-day  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  as  to  reject  it. 

Let  me  quote  from  editorials  from  three 
Toronto  newspapers  which,  although  they 
do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on  matters  of 
pubhc  policy,  nevertheless  they  have  done 
so  on  this  occasion. 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  has  said: 

If  the  Ontario  government  accepts  Mr. 
Thompson's  suggestion,  there  will  be  at 
least  a  chance  that  Ontario  can  lead  the 
way  toward  civilized  divorce  laws  for  all 
of  the  provinces  of  Canada  that  desire  it. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  has  said: 

The  current  pressure  from  Ontario 
Liberals  for  a  provincial  initiative  to  bring 
about  changes  in  divorce  law  is  one  which 
the  government  of  the  Premier,  John 
Robarts,  could  surely  yield  gracefully.  If 
the  law  ever  did  enjoy  popular  support  in 
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Ontario,  it  certainly  does  not  now  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  explore 
ways  of  changing  it.  Divorce  law  is  one  of 
the  most  depressing  examples  of  laws 
which  have  fallen  so  far  out  of  step  with 
public  feeling,  that  dishonourable  ways 
of  evading  them  are  constantly  sought  and 
practised.  Where  adultery  is  the  only  way 
of  escape,  collusion  and  perjured  evidence 
by  desperate  people  seeking  divorce  are 
inevitable. 

The  Toronto  Telegram  has  said: 

Virtually  the  only  ground  for  divorce  in 
Canada  is  adultery.  There  are  some  minor 
local  exceptions,  but  if  a  man  or  woman  is 
declared  incurably  insane  or  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment,  the  spouse  remains 
married  and  there  can  be  no  reunion.  The 
immediate  goal  of  the  Liberal  resolution 
would  be  to  add  desertion,  long-term 
imprisonment  or  confinement  to  mental 
hospital  as  grounds  for  divorce.  This  is 
reasonable  and  sensible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolution  does  not  call  for 
instant  revolution  in  our  divorce  law;  it 
simply  calls  for  the  beginning  of  discussions 
which  could  lead  to  a  study  of  existing  legis- 
lation and  to  revisions  of  legislation  if,  after 
careful  study,  it  was  apparent  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  did  want  changes.  I  am  confident 
that  changes  are  desired  and,  as  my  resolution 
indicates,  I  believe  that  we  should  be  very 
certain  before  we  act.  Then  when  we  do  act, 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  step  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  and  not,  as  at  present,  decades 
and  decades  behind  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  acceptance 
of  my  resolution  by  this  House  as  the  first 
major  step  toward  a  very  desirable  social 
goal. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  the  comments  I  would  like  to  make 
must  be  credited  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Birkenhead  who  has  made  an  intensive 
study  on  this  subject  and,  after  reading  them, 
I  thought  they  were  worthy  of  note  as  part 
of   my   address   this   afternoon. 

I  should  like  to  begin  my  comments  on 
this  resolution  by  discussing  the  implications 
that  arc  inherent  in  the  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  House.  In  my  opinion,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario assembled  in  this  Legislature  have  a 
very  clear  responsibility  to  speak  openly  in 
the  interests  of  their  constituents  in  the 
matters  of  public  concern.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  existence  of  a  constitution  which  divides 


jurisdiction  between  the  provinces  and  the 
federal  government  should,  in  any  way,  limit 
a  duly  elected  member  of  this  House  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinion  and  views  on  any 
matters  that  affect  the  well-being  of  his 
constituents. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  obviously  limita- 
tions imposed  on  the  government  of  Ontario 
by  The  British  North  America  Act.  The  gov- 
ernment of  this  province  must  concern  itself 
solely  with  those  matters  which  lie  within 
its  jurisdiction.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
areas  where  there  is  no  clear  dividing  line 
between  the  responsibilities  of  the  federal 
government  and  those  of  the  province.  In 
these  areas  the  government  of  the  province 
has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  discuss  and 
negotiate  these  matters  with  the  federal 
government. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
financial  arrangements;  but  in  areas  where 
there  is  no  question  of  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  either  the  province  or  the 
federal  government,  the  government  of  the 
province  has,  in  my  opinion,  no  right  to 
negotiate,  discuss  or  in  any  other  way  inter- 
fere with  the  legislative  or  administrative 
responsibilities  of  the  federal  government. 

Having  said  that,  there  are  a  few  thoughts 
on  divorce  which  I  should  like  to  convey  to 
this  House.  The  problem  of  divorce  leads  to 
many  differences  of  opinion;  some  of  the 
most  important  of  which  are  irreconcilable. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which 
unanimity  can  be  claimed  and  that  is  the 
existing  law  is  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory. 
I'he  view  is  held  by  many  upright  and  sincere 
persons  that  marriage  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
indissoluble.  They  honestly  believe  that  in- 
dissolubility of  marriage  is  enjoined  by  God 
and,  further,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  welfare 
of  society. 

A  variant  of  this  principle  based  upon  the 
gospel  of  St.  Matthew  admits  one  exception 
—but  one— the  case  of  adultery,  and  adherents 
of  this  belief  will  not  be  satisfied  by  any 
accommodation  or  compromise.  Any  cause  of 
divorce  to  one  party,  or  any  cause  except 
adultery  to  the  other,  is  absolutely  indefen- 
sible. These  persons  cannot  be  convinced, 
consistent  with  their  own  faith;  they  must 
be  overborne.  For  the  former  it  is  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  bear  in  mind  that  their  rule  has 
been  definitely  rejected  and  that  their  reason- 
ing has  not  been  accepted  by  the  vast 
majority  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

To  answer  those  who  do  admit  the  accep- 
tance of  adultery  but  oppose  any  extension,  it 
it  necessary,  perhaps,  to  examine  the  principle 
in   more    detail.    The   history   of   divorce   in 
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this  country  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
is  properly  supposed  that  the  monogamous 
marriage  is  based  on  the  teaching  of  the 
I  Scriptures,  but  that  is  not  so.  The  only  specific 
f  reference  to  one  wife  only  is  the  statement 
that  a  person  who  has  more  than  one  wife 
should  not  be  made  a  bishop.  In  truth,  the  law 
of  marriage  is  derived  from  many  sources, 
mainly,  the  pagan  law  of  Rome  as  purified 
and  revised  by  Christian  teaching.  The  canon 
law,  as  settled  in  the  course  of  the  Middle 
Ages  did,  undoubtedly,  lay  down  two  great 
principles:  1.  that  marriage  must  be  monog- 
amous; and  2.  that  if  a  marriage  has  been 
validly  contracted  it  remains  indissoluble 
while  the  parties  are  still  alive. 

I  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  problem  in 

Britain  and  in  Canada,  since  our  own  Cana- 
dian law  is  based  on  the  British  law,  has 
been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  matters 
both  ecclesiastical  and  matrimonial  were  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  matrimonial  eccen- 
tricities of  Henry  VIII.  He  popularly  is  said 
to  have  desired  and  obtained  a  divorce;  but 
in  truth  he  aimed  at  a  declaration  that  his 
marriage  was  null  on  the  grounds  of  affinity. 
Divorce  puts  an  end  to  a  marriage;  a  degree 
of  nullity  declares  there  never  was  a  marriage. 

I  History,   however,   has   shown   that   in  no 

period  has  a  man  of  suflBcient  importance 
desired  in  vain  to  put  an  end  to  his  union, 
merely  because  marriage  was  indissoluble  and 
the  authorities  created  by  ecclesiastical  law, 
to  accommodate  the  unyielding  principle  of 
indissolubility  to  the  relief  just  demanded, 
has  constituted  a  veritable  system  of  legal 
fiction  whereby  a  marriage  could  be  declared 
never  to  have  been   a  marriage. 

From  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  divorce 
in  the  sense  of  putting  an  end  to  an  existing 
valid  marriage  was  obtainable  in  Britain  by 
the  procedure  of  promoting  a  bill  in  Parha- 
ment  founded  upon  the  allegation  and  proof 
of  adultery.  This  remedy,  judicial  in  sub- 
stance though  legislative  in  form  was,  how- 
ever, so  costly  that  admittedly  none  but  the 
wealthy  could  take  recourse  to  this  pro- 
cedure. Nevertheless,  the  exercise  of  such  a 
legislative  power  put  an  end  in  Britain  to  the 
principle  that  marriage  was  indissoluble. 

The  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1857  trans- 
ferred divorce  jurisdiction  from  Parliament 
to  the  courts,  which  meant  that  the  remedy 
was  no  longer  reserved  to  people  of  great 
means.  As  our  law  stands  now,  since  it  is 
based  on  this  Act,  a  petition  may  be  presented 
by  a  husband  or  wife  praying  for  a  dissolution 
on  the  ground  that  the  other  party  has  been 
guilty  of  adultery.  This  is  beyond  all  doubt 
a  recognition  by  our  system  of  jurisprudence 


of  the  principle  that  marriage  is  not  neces- 
sarily indissoluble. 

There  is,  however,  a  broader  principle  on 
which  divorce  should  be  justified,  for  surely 
the  true  principle  is  that  marriage  ought  to 
be  dissoluble  on  any  ground  which  estabhshes 
that  in  a  particular  case  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  marriage  has  been  frustrated. 

To  insist  upon  tlie  divine  origin  and  nature 
of  marriage  in  order  to  keep  in  existence 
unions  which  have  ceased  to  have  anything  in 
common  with  real  marriage  but  the  shadow, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  to  refuse  redress  to 
society  and  the  individual,  is  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  those  who  had  to  be  reminded  that 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man. 

The  conception  of  marriage  which  insists 
on  the  union  of  flesh  obscures  the  real  issues. 
Further,  by  laying  undue  stress  on  the 
physical  nature  of  marriage,  it  underrates  and 
minimizes  the  spiritual  side  of  marriage  and 
leads  to  the  curious  result  that  the  breach 
of  the  spiritual  obligations  of  married  life,  the 
highest  and  most  important  of  all,  is  rejected 
as  a  ground  for  divorce  in  favour  of  one  which, 
admittedly  suJBBcient  to  justify  dissolution,  is 
not  on  the  same  plane  of  morality. 

From  any  point  of  view,  religious  or  social, 
how  can  it  be  good  when  a  marriage  that  has 
ceased  to  be  in  everything  that  really  matters, 
shall  remain  in  being  simply  because  it  so 
happens  that  adultery  cannot  be  proved?  It 
often  happens  that  the  proof  is  wanting 
merely  through  the  want  of  means,  and  there 
it  is  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor  merely  be- 
cause they  are  poor.  The  court  must,  while 
adultery  is  the  ground  to  be  alleged,  insist 
that  adultery  shall  be  adequately  proved 
where  the  person  is  normally  domiciled. 

It  could  not  for  a  moment,  for  instance, 
listen  to  a  poor  woman  who  says:  "My 
husband  is  in  British  Columbia.  I  am  sure  he 
is  committing  adultery,  but  my  means  prevent 
my  obtaining  the  evidence."  A  person  of 
means  or  position  can  be  easily,  though  some- 
times expensively,  traced.  If  there  is  evidence, 
it  is  procured;  for  expense  is  not  a  bar  in 
such  a  case.  But  it  is  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  is  evidence,  quite  apart  from  producing 
it,  that  further  relief  is  necessary. 

Insistence  upon  adultery,  and  adultery  only, 
as  the  ground  to  be  proved,  may  and  does, 
and  in  an  increasing  degree,  produce  the 
same  state  of  affairs  as  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
had  to  be  obtained.  The  remedy  is  open  to 
all  if  they  can  afford  it.  This  defect  cannot 
be  remedied  merely  by  reducing  or  abolish- 
ing the  fees  paid  to  the  court.  The  main 
expense  of  legal  proceedings  is  the  cost  of 
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investigation  and  the  production  of  evidence, 
and  even  if  court  and  coimcil  and  solicitor 
are  all  made  free,  the  expense  for  a  wife  who 
has  been  deserted  by  a  husband  who  has 
vanished,  or  in  any  similar  case,  remains 
prohibitive. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  points  of 
view  on  the  subject  of  divorce.  One  view  is 
that  of  tliose  who  accept  the  principle  that 
marriage  should  be  dissoluble  when  the  sub- 
stratum has  wholly  disappeared;  the  other  is 
that  held  by  those  who  object  to  divorce  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  and  those  who  only 
admit  adultery  as  the  cause. 

Between  these  two  incompatibles  there  can 
be  no  compromise.  One  side  or  the  other 
must  prevail  and  the  minority  must  submit, 
not  because  it  is  convinced  of  errors  but 
because  it  is  overborne  by  the  majority.  There 
is,  naturally,  no  compulsion  to  seek  divorce, 
however  the  law  be  framed.  Those  who  object 
to  divorce,  whether  it  be  altogether  or  only 
on  certain  grounds,  need  not  seek  redress 
unless  they  choose.  The  question  is  whether 
persons  who  would,  if  the  law  be  altered, 
claim  the  relief  given  by  the  new  provisions, 
are  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  or  prevented  from 
obtaining  a  decree  in  circumstances  which  the 
existing  laws  deem  insuflBcient. 

The  implication  of  this  resolution  now 
before  the  House  would  be  to  place  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  in  the  position  of  a 
supplicant  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Legislature  can  debate  the 
question  of  the  divorce  laws  and  the  hon. 
members  can  express  their  opinions  on  this 
matter.  This  Legislature  should  not,  however, 
ask  the  government  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  with  a  Legislature  in 
which  the  people  of  Ontario  are  represented 
by  another  group  of  elected  representatives, 
who  are  responsible  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
for  legislation  in  the  matter  of  divorce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  my  own  volition  I  have  two 
or  three  letters  here,  on  which  I  will  not  read 
the  names  or  addresses  of  people,  that  may 
bring  this  subject  clearly  into  view. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  problem.  I  have  been 
married  34  years,  but  for  the  last  20  years 
T  have  not  lived  with  my  husband  or  have 
been  supported  by  him.  Could  I  get  a 
divorce  on  these  grounds?  I  have  met  some- 
one I  feel  I  could  live  happily  with.  Would 
you  kindly  advise. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
broadening  the  divorce  laws  in  Canada.  I 
for  one  am  a  victim.  I  have  been  living 
apart  from  my  legal  husband  for  20  years 
hoping    day    by    day,    year   by    year,    that 


something  will  be  done  soon.  I  am  a 
Christian  woman  and  my  morals  are  high, 
but  I  also  like  to  live  a  normal  happy  life. 
I  think  we,  in  such  circumstances  deserve 
a  second  chance.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
wants  a  divorce  unless  it  is  impossible  to 
live  with  someone,  that  life  is  impossible. 
I  would  like  to  see  divorce  granted  after 
five  years  of  separation. 

Dear  Sir:  Sometime  ago  a  business  man 
in  London  had  a  long  conversation  with  me 
in  which  he  described  the  enormous  cost  of 
obtaining  a  divorce,  which  amounted  in  his 
case  to  $6,000,  plus  the  cost  of  final  settle- 
ment. He  complained  that  this  situation 
must  lead  to  justice  denied,  in  many  in- 
stances where  the  person  affected  did  not 
have  this  type  of  resources.  I  told  him  that 
I  thought  there  was  nothing  that  the  pro- 
vincial government  could  do  about  it,  but 
I  would  draw  the  matter  to  your  attention 
in  case  you  are  able  to  influence  your  asso- 
ciates in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  the  Tory  desire  to  be  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence  at  the  same  time.  He  is  in 
favour  of  the  substance  of  the  resolution,  but 
against  the  principle  of  it,  or  something  like 
that. 

I  suggest  to  him  that  there  is  no  merit  at 
all  in  his  submission  that,  because  this  is 
predominantly  a  matter  of  federal  juris- 
diction, this  House  should  not  take  any  posi- 
tion on  it  at  all,  or  alternatively,  we  should 
not  request  the  government  to  initiate  dis- 
cussions with  the  federal  government.  I  do 
not  see  why  in  this  day  and  age  of  almost 
continuous  federal-provincial  conferences,  it 
could  be  considered  that  the  fact  that  one 
government  initiates  discussions  with  another 
puts  it  in  the  position  of  a  supplicant.  I  do 
not  believe  that  when  Mr.  Frost  in  1957,  I 
believe  it  was  when  he  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario,  advocated  that  the 
federal  government  should  assume  financial 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  hospital  insur- 
ance, he  was  thereby  becoming  a  supplicant 
vis-^-vis  the  government  at  Ottawa. 

We  live  in  what  is  now  called  an  era  of 
co-operative  federalism,  or  perhaps  joint 
federalism  or  consultative  federalism  would 
be  a  more  accurate  term.  Whatever  the  term, 
I  think  the  basic  import  is  that  this  is  an 
era  in  which  fewer  and  fewer  areas  can  be 
compartmentalized  into  one  jurisdiction  or 
the  other,  because  most  problems  affect  both 
jurisdictions. 
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Therefore,  the  proposal  of  the  resolution 
that  the  government  of  this  province  should 
take  the  initiative,  start  the  ball  rolling  in 
discussions  with  Ottawa,  is  in  my  opinion,  a 
sound  proposal  and  one  that  in  no  sense 
would  put  this  province  in  the  position  of  a 
supplicant. 

The  problem  we  face,  of  course,  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  in  many  ways,  not  least  of  all  be- 
cause it  has  in  the  past,  at  any  rate,  aroused 
very  strong  emotions  among  the  people  of 
the  community,  and  conflicting  emotions  at 
that.  I  think,  as  my  hon.  friend  from 
Wellington  South  indicated,  some  of  these 
strong  emotional  overtones  that  used  to 
appear  in  the  past  in  relation  to  this  subject 
are  now  moderating  and  there  is  not  the  same 
unwillingness  to  compromise  in  the  com- 
munity. That  being  so,  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  regard  the  matter  in  what  I 
think  is  its  true  context,  so  far  as  we  as 
legislators  are  concerned. 

Divorce,  of  course,  is  a  matter  that  has 
both  religious  overtones  and  civil  overtones. 
Marriage,  to  many  people— I  suppose  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  province— is  a 
religious  sacrament.  It  is  also  a  civil  cere- 
mony, carrying  with  it  certain  obligations 
enforceable  under  the  civil  law.  I  think  that 
we,  as  legislators,  can  look  at  the  matter  only 
in  the  second  aspect.  It  is  not  our  function 
to  interfere  with  religious  liberty,  and  I 
believe  that  if  we  adopted  the  resolution  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Wellington  South  we 
would  not  in  any  way  be  interfering  in 
religious  liberties.  We  would  merely  be 
facing  up  to  our  responsibilities  as  legislators 
in  the  civil  field. 

Looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  I 
think  the  problem  again  has  two  aspects.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  a  legal  problem.  I  will  not 
vie  with  the  distinguished  constitutional 
authorities  who  preceded  me  in  this  debate 
and  attempt  to  outline  the  law  and  its  history, 
even  from  the  days  of  the  New  Testament.  I 
will  profess  total  incompetence  in  this  field, 
and  say  as  little  about  it  as  I  can.  I  will  say 
this  much,  however,  that  as  far  as  I  can  see 
it  is  an  extremely  complicated  and  obscure 
field  of  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  matter  has  impor- 
tant social  overtones.  It  is  a  problem  that 
really  arises,  as  nearly  all  our  problems  arise, 
out  of  a  social  context.  The  difficulty  that  we 
are  now  in  is  that  the  obscure  complex  and 
difficult  laws  under  which  we  operate  bear 
very  little  relationship  to  the  social  aspects 
of  the  question  as  they  now  exist,  and  as  they 
are  now  understood  by  the  people.  I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  Wellington  South  made 


some  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  law  and 
the  thinking  on  the  matter  is  out  of  date. 
Well,  I  do  not  see  how  the  thinking  can  be 
out  of  date.  The  thinking  is  as  it  is  at  any 
time.  It  is  the  law  that  is  out  of  date,  because 
it  does  not  correspond  with  what  I  think  is 
now  the  thinking  of  most  people  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  time,  as  the  resolution  proposes, 
that  we  should  make  the  law  correspond  to 
the  social  realities  of  a  society  of  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century,  which  it  clearly  does 
not  at  the  present  time. 

We,  in  this  party,  support  at  least  the 
objectives  of  the  resolution.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  worth  quibbling  about  words.  The  purpose 
of  the  resolution  to  us  is  supportable.  It  is  an 
objective  that  has  always  been  supported  by 
our  party,  and  the  CCF  which  preceded  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  From  the  days  of 
J.  S.  Woodsworth  down  to-shall  we  say— the 
days  of  Reid  Scott,  who  is  now  a  member  of 
Parliament,  our  party  has  advocated  a 
harmonization  of  the  law  with  the  social 
reality  in  this  important  area. 

Failure  to  create  that  harmonization  has 
resulted  in  two  consequences,  both  of  which 
in  my  opinion,  are  evil.  One  is  that  in  some 
cases  the  inability  to  get  divorce  on  grounds 
on  which  it  should  be  granted  leads  to 
collusive  arrangements  through  which  the 
law  is  in  effect  evaded.  The  other  is  that  the 
rigidity  of  the  divorce  law  leads  to  common 
law  relationships.  And  the  problem  with 
common  law  relationships  is  that  the  relation- 
ships of  the  two  parties  are  not  very  clearly 
defined  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned.  This 
often  leads  to  grave  injustice. 

For  example,  I  had  a  case  come  to  my 
attention  quite  recently  of  a  man  who  was 
killed  in  a  traffic  accident.  He  had,  un- 
beknown to  almost  everyone  except  the 
parties  immediately  involved,  been  living  in 
a  common  law  relationship  with  a  woman, 
and  one  that  I  would  consider  a  stable 
relationship  for  about  20  years.  The  only 
reason  he  was  living  common  law  was  that 
one  of  the  parties  was  married  in  an  in- 
dissoluble marriage,  not  only  indissoluble 
religiously  but  also  civilly.  He  and  his 
common  law  wife  had  lived  together  as  man 
and  wife  for  20  years.  This  man  unfortu- 
nately had  not  anticipated  death;  he  had  not 
reached  that  age  when  people  think  very 
seriously  about  it.  He  had  left  no  will  and 
this  woman  had  no  rights  at  all. 

Surely  something  should  be  done  to  rectify 
that.  Even  if  we  do  not  try  to  accomplish 
what  the  resolution  wishes  to  accomplish,  I 
think  at  least  we  should  do  something  in  our 
law  to  define  the  common  law  relationship 
and    the    rights    of    the    parties    in    such    a 
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relationship.  That  at  least  is  something  that 
we  can  put  right  in  this  Legislature  without 
any  reference  to  Ottawa  at  all,  and  I  think 
while  we  are  waiting  for  action  on  the 
broader  question  of  divorce  we  should  do 
something  about  that  in  this  House. 

Another  problem  that  I  think  we  should 
consider,  and  one  about  which  we  may  be 
able  to  do  something  in  this  House,  was 
referred  to  by  the  hon,  member  for  Humber, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
getting  a  divorce,  even  where  there  are 
grounds. 

Our  legal  aid  system  simply  does  not  touch 
this  question.  Where  the  divorce  is  being 
obtained  collusively,  as  so  many  of  them  are, 
I  would  take  it  that  the  basic  legal  cost- 
apart  altogetlier  from  any  investigatory  costs, 
which  may  not  be  very  large  if  the  arrange- 
ment is  collusive— will  be  at  least  $1,000  and, 
in  addition  to  that,  there  will  be  certain 
court  costs.  So  the  effect  of  that  is  that 
divorce  under  collusive  arrangements— and 
divorce  even  where  it  is  justified  imder  the 
law  as  it  now  stands— becomes  largely  a 
privilege  of  the  rich. 

If  a  marriage  has  broken  down  and  is 
irretrievable,  the  rich  usually  get  a  divorce 
and  the  poor  live  common  law.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  people  living  common  law— 
probably  far  more  than  the  number  who  get 
divorces— because  the  poor,  as  we  know,  are 
more  numerous  than  the  rich.  But  this  is  the 
situation  that  now  exists  because  of  the 
obsolete  laws  in  effect  at  the  present  time. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other 
phase  of  the  matter  of  divorce  that  I  think 
we  should  bear  in  mind  when  we  are  discus- 
sing this  subject  at  this  time.  I  believe  that, 
traditionally,  the  term  "divorce"  referred  to 
two  different  types  of  settlement— if  I  may 
use  that  word.  There  was  what  was  called 
divorce  from  the  chains  of  matrimony,  which 
was  a  complete  and  absolute  divorce;  then 
there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  divorce  from 
bed  and  board  which,  in  the  less  picturesque 
and  descriptive  language  of  today,  is  usually 
referred  to  as  "legal  separation."  But  it  is 
still  a  form  of  divorce,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  initiate  discussions  with  Ottawa  on  the 
subject  of  divorce  as  I  hope  we  will,  I  think 
we  should  raise  the  question  of  legal  separ- 
ation. 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  for  which  a  remedy 
could  be  found  even  more  quickly  than  on 
the  very  complicated  and  hitherto  contro- 
versial problem  of  divorce  from  the  chains 
of  matrimony.  As  I  understand  it,  Ontario 
is  the  only  province  in  Canada  in  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain   a  legal   separation. 


This  is  an  historical  accident  and  it  is  time 
that  such  a  ridiculous  anomaly  were  elimi- 
nated. I  hate  to  see  Ontario  in  an  inferior 
position  in  relation  to  all  the  other  provinces. 
The  inability  of  a  person  to  obtain  a  legal 
separation  in  this  province,  even  when  the 
state  of  the  matrimonial  relationship  clearly 
indicates  that  it  is  desirable,  sometimes  leads 
to  great  injustices. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  another  individual 
case  that  came  to  my  attention  not  too  long 
ago.  This  was  the  case  of  a  woman  with 
three  children,  whose  husband  is  a  chronic 
alcoholic;  unfortimately  under  present  ar- 
rangements in  Ontario  there  is  not  too  much 
that  can  be  done  for  him— he  is  periodically 
confined  to  jail.  When  he  is  in  jail  the 
family  leads  a  fairly  peaceful  and  happy  sort 
of  existence,  but  this  woman  contacted  me 
because  the  fatal  day— and  it  is  sad  to  have 
to  call  it  that,  but  that  is  what  it  was  for 
her— was  drawing  nigh  when  he  would  be 
released  from  jail.  The  entire  domestic 
relationship  that  she  was  trying  to  maintain 
for  the  benefit  of  her  children  would  be 
again  upset;  he  would  come  back  into  the 
home  and,  on  his  previous  record,  he  would 
be  a  thoroughly  disruptive  influence. 

Now  she  cannot,  under  the  law  of  Ontario, 
get  a  legal  separation;  she  cannot,  as  I 
understand,  deny  him  access  to  the  home. 
He  can  come  in  and  beat  her  up;  if  he  does, 
she  can  probably  charge  him.  He  may 
threaten  her,  or  she  may  be  in  fear  that  he 
will  beat  her  up.  She  may  have  him  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  but  she  is  not  pro- 
tected in  any  of  those  situations.  To  have 
him  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  when 
one  considers  the  type  of  person  involved 
and  the  problem  he  unfortunately  has,  is  no 
protection  for  her  at  all.  Surely  in  a  case 
like  this  the  only  answer  is  a  legal  separation 
—a  divorce  from  bed  and  board— if  total 
divorce  is  not  to  be  granted. 

This  woman  was  not  seeking  full  divorce, 
she  just  wanted  to  have  a  separation.  She 
wanted  to  have  it  established  that  she  was 
lawfully  entitled  to  live  separately  with  her 
children.  Everybody  that  I  talked  to,  every 
lawyer  I  talked  to,  agreed  that  the  sensible 
thing  was  legal  separation.  But  there  was 
no  way  of  achieving  that.  Surely  this  grave 
anomaly  in  our  law  can  be  remedied  as  a  first 
step  toward  a  general  reconsideration  of  the 
divorce  laws  as  they  affect  the  province  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  that  this  group 
supports  the  resolution;  we  commend  the  hon. 
member  for  having  brought  it  forth;  we 
regret   that   at   least    some   of   the   members 
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on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  are 
now  taking,  shall  we  say,  a  "hair-splitting" 
attitude  toward  it.  They  agree  that  it  is 
good  thing,  but  they  do  not  think  that  we 
should  do  anything  about  it.  We  hope  that 
this  attitude  will  be  overcome;  that  this 
House  will  in  fact  go  on  record  as  supporting 
the  principle  of  the  resolution  and  discussions 
will  in  fact  be  initiated  between  this  govern- 
ment and  the  federal  government  on  the 
subject.  How  else  are  we  ever  going  to  make 
any  progress?  If  we  all  agree,  but  do  nothing, 
no  progress  will  ever  be  made.  I  suggest  it 
is  time  we  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Hear, 
hear, 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  Manitoba  case  some  few  years 
ago  a  supreme  court  judge  at  that  time  indi- 
cated that  there  were  two  grounds  for  divorce 
—adultery  and  perjury.  For  those  who  did  not 
like  to  commit  adultery,  he  added,  and  were 
too  honest  to  commit  perjury,  there  was  no 
relief. 

Our  law  in  this  province  on  divorce  almost 
causes  our  people  to  use  the  courts  as  a  dupe. 
The  adversary  system  is  almost  completely 
broken  down  since  most  divorce  cases  are  un- 
defended. Adultery  often  causes  cases  of 
blackmail  in  addition  because  of  the  moral 
implications  involved.  A  wife  often  dares  her 
husband  to  step  out  of  line  after  having 
caught  him  in  a  surreptitious  act  of  adultery. 
Adultery  is  also  the  easiest  ground  to  fabri- 
cate. One  can  scarcely  fabricate  a  long 
course  of  cruelty  or  insanity  or  desertion. 
The  law  at  present  requires  adultery  alone 
as  a  ground  for  any  divorce  proceedings.  In 
some  instances,  the  adultery  is  ancillary  to 
other  actions  which  might  warrant  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage.  In  others,  however, 
it  is  a  completely  unrelated  incident,  and  yet 
our  laws  suggest  to  the  affronted  party  that 
a  divorce  should  be  sought  because  adultery 
is  the  only  ground  recognized. 

In  other  situations,  a  husband  could  be 
an  alcoholic  or  a  wife-beater  and  cause  his 
wife  and  family  any  amount  of  stress  and 
sorrow,  and  yet  the  wife  would  have  no 
course  of  action  in  the  divorce  courts. 

Similarly,  a  husband  could  desert  his  wife 
and  family  and  the  wife  would  be  obliged 
to  trace  him  and  ascertain  whether  adultery 
had  in  fact  been  committed.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  when  the  federal  government 
should  take  steps  towards  divorce  reform.  It 
makes  sense  that  if  a  marriage  has  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  ended  because  of  the 
desertion  by  the  husband,  or  the  insanity  of 


one  of  the  parties,  that  there  should  be 
legislation  that  would  allow  a  divorce  action 
to  proceed. 

It  has  also  become  a  fact  in  our  present 
society  that  divorce  is  often  available  only 
to  the  wealthier  groups.  A  woman  who  has 
been  deserted  by  her  husband  and  has  moved 
to  another  province  or  even  another  country, 
finds  herself  faced  with  a  heavy  financial 
burden  if  she  is  to  undertake  a  divorce  action. 
The  amount  required  could  range  from  $500 
to  $2,000  in  certain  circumstances. 

If  the  woman  had  sufficient  funds  available 
for  that  purpose  she  might  take  those  steps. 
However,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  the 
amount  is  prohibitive  and  she  is  more  inclined 
to  forget  the  divorce  action  and  use  the  funds 
at  her  disposal  to  bring  up  her  family.  Often- 
times this  subsequently  results  in  a  common 
law  relationship.  A  similar  result  occurs  if  the 
husband  is  jailed  or  committed  to  a  mental 
institution. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wellington  South 
refers  to  difficulties  caused  on  certain  occa- 
sions by  the  law  of  domicile.  Perhaps  he  is 
referring  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Elliott 
Pepper,  formerly  the  Queen's  proctor  for  our 
province,  wherein  he  stated  that  perhaps 
domicile  should  be  national  rather  than 
provincial.  I  cannot  agree  with  hfs  sugges- 
tion, since  I  feel  it  would  be  too  great  a 
change  from  the  more  universally  accepted 
view  with  regard  to  domicile.  However,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  would  not  be  averse  to 
the  suggestion  that  a  wife  could  be  given 
a  domicile  of  her  own.  As  the  law  presently 
stands,  a  woman  who  is  deserted  by  her 
husband  and  the  husband  turns  up,  perhaps 
in  British  Columbia,  the  woman  would  be 
obliged  to  sue  for  divorce  in  British  Columbia 
because  that  is  the  domicile  of  her  husband. 

I  would  comment  critically  on  the  phrase- 
ology used  in  the  resolution  referring  to 
long-term  imprisonment.  I  think  this  leaves 
a  great  deal  to  be  desired  and  specific  word- 
ing should  replace  it.  I  would  suggest  that 
a  term  of  10  years  in  prison  could  be  one 
referred  to  if  a  man  were  convicted  of  such 
an  offence  and  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
prison.  This  might  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  would  spend  the  10  years  in  prison; 
because  of  our  present  parole  system  but 
rather  he  might  be  in  jail  for  perhaps  four 
to  five  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of 
this  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the   House  took 

recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fifty-sixth  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N. 
Whitney  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

(continued) 

On  vote  1701: 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  the  state- 
ment where  I  had  stopped  at  five  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  prospect  of 
further  provincial  participation  in  the  a£Fairs 
of  Indians  has  been  under  discussion  with 
federal  authorities  for  some  time.  These  dis- 
cussions led  to  a  federal-provincial  conference 
which  was  convened  last  fall.  The  Ontario 
delegates  to  this  conference  were  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  and  myself, 
with  senior  ofiBcials  from  our  two  depart- 
ments. 

In  effect,  the  conference  was  exploratory,  to 
test  provincial  reactions  to  direct  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  Indians  and  assumption  by 
the  provinces  of  some  financial  responsibility 
for  their  care.  The  proposal  did  not,  however, 
outline  satisfactorily  the  specific  area  of  the 
provincial  authority  and  it  failed  to  identify 
specifically  federal  responsibility  for  off- 
reserve  Indians. 

People  of  Indian  ancestry  not  registered 
with  Indian  authorities  were  excluded  from 
benefits  of  the  plan,  as  were  certain  registered 
Indians.  It  was  agreed  that  the  possibility  of 
an  extension  of  provincial  services  to  Indians 
should  be  studied  in  each  province  to  consider 
priorities  in  the  broad  field  of  social  and 
economic  development  and  with  a  view  to 
concluding  agreements  acceptable  to  the 
Indians  and  to  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments.  Discussions  have  been  taking 
place  between  officials  of  the  governments  of 
Ontario  and  Canada  regarding  the  further 
extension  of  provincial  welfare  services  and 
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extension  of  community  development  to 
Indians. 

These  discussions  have  established  a  con- 
sensus as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  could 
be  done  and  on  the  nature  of  the  agreements 
that  would  enable  such  provincial  services 
to  be  extended  to  Indians.  However,  further 
progress  must  await  discussions  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  federal-Ontario 
Indian  advisory  council,  which  comprises 
Indians  representing  bands  from  all  parts  of 
the  province.  This  step  is  in  accord  with  the 
federal  government's  policy  of  requiring  that 
proposed  major  changes  in  the  method  of 
providing  services  to  Indians  must  be  con- 
sidered by  this  council  so  that  both  govern- 
ments may  have  the  benefit  of  the  council's 
advice  and  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
suggestions  or  recommendations  that  may 
emanate  from  the  council. 

In  short,  while  there  has  been  a  large 
measure  of  agreement  reached  between  On- 
tario and  Canada  as  to  how  this  province's 
welfare  and  community  development  services 
could  be  extended  to  the  Indian  ff  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Indian  bands  of  Ontario  to 
receive  such  services  on  their  reserves,  I  feel 
it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  elaborate 
further  until  the  Indian  advisory  council  has 
been  brought  into  the  picture  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  have  had  time  to  consider 
the  implications  of  the  discussions  that  have 
been  taking  place. 

Within  the  Ontario  government  certain 
steps  have  been  taken  with  the  view  to  estab- 
lishing a  co-ordinated  policy  for  Indian  affairs. 
In  January  of  this  year,  a  Cabinet  committee 
on  Indians  was  created  under  my  chairman- 
ship. Other  members  of  this  committee  in- 
clude the  hon.  Ministers  of  Education,  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond),  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner),  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts), 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall) 
and  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart). 
Attached  to  this  group  is  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  senior  civil  servants  who  are  directed 
to  review  existing  programmes  and  co-ordinate 
the  activities  of  all  departments  of  government 
that  can  render  a  service  where  Indians  are 
concerned. 
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The  three  basic  policy  decisions  that  have 
now  been  made  and  which  are  not  affected  in 
any  way  by  negotiations  now  under  way  with 
the  federal  government  are: 

1.  The  province  will  ensure  that  the  pro- 
grammes carried  out  by  the  various  depart- 
ments are  co-ordinated  and  that  they  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
It  is  therefore  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  consult  with  the  Indian  advisory 
council. 

2.  To  ensure  the  maximum  benefits  of  any 
provincial  plan,  Indians  must  be  employed  by 
the  government  to  carry  out  this  programme. 
The  government  therefore  intends  to  develop 
specialized  training  programmes  for  Indians 
to  meet  current  and  future  needs. 

3.  A  federal-provincial  co-ordinating  com- 
mittee on  Indians  has  been  appointed,  four 
members  from  Ontario  and  four  from  Ottawa. 
The  committee  is  composed  of  senior  civil 
servants  representing  the  four  major  depart- 
ments of  government  primarily  involved  with 
programmes  designed  specifically  to  assist 
Indians;  that  is.  Public  Welfare,  Education, 
Economics  and  Development  and  Lands  and 
Forests.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  will 
report  directly  to  me  and  will  be  responsible 
for  the  programmes  of  development  among 
Ontario  Indians. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  federal-provincial  committee  will  be 
enabled  to  advise  both  governments  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  Indians.  It  will  also  report  on 
the  appropriate  administrative  machinery 
necessary  to  carry  out  tlie  programme. 

As  of  now,  all  provincial  departments  en- 
gaged in  rendering  services  to  Indians  are 
required  to  co-ordinate  these  activities  with 
the  Cabinet  co-ordinating  committee.  The 
hon,  members  can  be  assured  of  our  sincere 
concern  for  the  problems  of  these  people 
and  that  we  are  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible 
towards  a  comprehensive  plan  for  their 
development. 

I  may  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
been  negotiating  with  the  Ottawa  government, 
especially  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Immigration,  Mr.  Nicholson,  who,  I 
must  say,  has  taken  hold  of  the  matter  very 
well,  and  we  are  progressing  very  favourably. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  already  been 
an  exchange  of  draft  agreements  between 
the  two  governments.  As  late  as  June  9  I 
have  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Nichol- 
son which  I  think  would  be  worth  reading, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  he  states: 
Dear  Mr.  Cecile: 
I    am   pleased   to   hear   of   the   excellent 

progress  being  made  by  members  of  our 


respective  governments  in  reaching  agree- 
ments on  the  extension  of  welfare  and 
community  development  programmes  to 
Indians. 

Agreement  formats  are  being  cleared  at 
present  with  our  legal  and  financial  people 
and  will  be  sent  to  you  shortly  for  further 
consideration. 

In  the  interim,  I  am  informed  that  it 
may  be  necessary  for  you  to  begin  pre- 
liminary work  in  community  development 
with  Indian  people  living  on  provincial 
Crown  lands  immediately.  I  understand 
that  these  Indians  live  off  reserves  and  that 
they  are  unorganized  and  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  include  them  in  any  development 
projects  that  are  introduced  now. 

The  question  raised  by  your  people  in 
a  recent  telephone  conversation  with  my 
officials  was  whether  these  off-reserve  In- 
dians could  be  covered  later  by  general 
community  development  agreement  when 
we  are  ready  to  sign  it.  The  federal  cost- 
sharing  proposals  in  community  develop- 
ment are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
any  group  of  registered  Indians  living  in 
Ontario  to  whom  the  province  wishes  to 
extend  its  development  programme. 

The  federal  government  is  now  accept- 
ing project  submissions  from  several  prov- 
inces which  set  out  the  scope  and  cost  of 
community  development  work  in  specific 
geographic  areas.  Under  our  present 
authority  we  are  able  to  consider  such 
project  submissions  before  more  general 
and  all-embracing  agreements  in  community 
developments  are  signed.  If  you  wish,  you 
may  want  to  prepare  such  a  submission 
with  off-reserve  Indians  to  enable  you  to 
get  an  early  start  in  development  work 
with  these  particular  groups. 

If  these  submissions  are  consistent  with 
the  general  framework  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  proposed  and  which  has  been 
reviewed  with  your  officials  you  can  expect 
to  recover  a  share  of  the  cost  of  this  work 
from  this  department.  When  a  general 
agreement  in  the  community  development 
is  signed  later  such  projects  would  be 
merely  incorporated  into  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

This  is  what  has  been  going  on,  and  we  have 
been  working  very  progressively.  We  hope 
that  very  soon  a  formal  agreement  will  be 
signed  to  take  care  of  all  these  programmes, 
and  I  am  assured  that  the  meetings  the 
federal  people  have  had  with  their  own  In- 
dian councils  have  been  progressing  very  well, 
too,  and  I  can  say  the  same  thing  as  far  as 
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we  are  concerned.   So  we  are  really  on  the 
road  to  progress. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  listened  since  I 
have  been  in  this  Legislature  to  the  hopes 
and  the  complacency  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  about  Indians,  in  fact  about 
the  whole  gamut  of  his  organization.  I  may  say 
it  is  all  very  well  to  read  some  communica- 
tion you  have  had  with  Ottawa  about  com- 
munity development.  We  have  pointed  out 
to  you  consistently  what  they  are  doing  in 
Manitoba,  for  one.  You  talk  of  yourself  as 
the  great  avant  garde  in  human  betterment. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  only  area 
that  we  read  about  is  when  we  hear  from 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  a  paper  which  is 
usually  fairly  receptive  to  you,  about  the 
shocking  conditions  of  Indians  who  have  left 
a  reserve  and  then  suddenly,  with  an  hysteria 
that  seems  to  be  part  of  government  when 
any  crisis  is  exposed  by  newspapers,  you 
move  in  a  bit. 

Frankly,  listening  to  the  dry,  parchment- 
like approach  of  the  hon.  Minister's  readings 
of  some  communication  from  Ottawa,  and 
telling  us  that  we  should  be  satisfied  and  he 
hopes  things  will  develop— I  am  tired  of 
hopes  when  we  think  of  a  minority  group 
in  our  society  which  we  know  has  one  of  the 
highest  mortality  rates  with  respect  to  child- 
birth, for  example,  Kenora.  I  notice  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  was 
very  quick,  when  I  referred  in  my  Budget 
speech  to  the  Kenora  area.  He  turned  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  and 
said,  this  is  because  of  the  Indian  population. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Is  that 
the  Speech  you  read?  Are  you  criticizing  us 
for  the  speech  we  are  reading? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  not  criticizing  him  for 
reading  his  speech,  because  otherwise  I  would 
spend  more  of  my  time  criticizing  each 
Cabinet  Minister,  including  yourself,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  you  said  the  dry 
speech  he  read. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  talking  about  the 
contents  of  it,  not  about  the  fact  he  read  it. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  by  now  the  hon. 
Minister  would  be  telling  us  that  he  had 
done  something  for  the  Indians.  I  would  hope 
that  the  hon.  Minister  would  be  talking  about 
the  fact  that  CMHC,  as  they  have  in  Mani- 
toba, has  taken  a  new  approach  to  housing. 
Or  in  connection  with  the  training  of  Indians, 
that  he  could  stand  up  and  tell  us  with 
some  pride:  "This  is  our  accomplishment." 


But  year  after  year,  since  I  have  been  in 
this  House,  this  hon.  Minister  has  stood  up 
and  I  must  say,  speaking  personally,  no  one 
has  a  higher  regard  for  the  dignity,  the 
warmth  and  the  personality  of  the  hon. 
Minister  as  a  person,  but  as  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he 
is  a  failure.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  hon. 
Minister's  fault  or  not,  but  I  say- 
Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Well, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  you  are  a  failure! 
That  proves  nothing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  say  you  are  a  fail- 
ure because  you  look  at  this  area  of  people, 
and  this  is  what  counts,  what  has  been  done 
for  people.  This  is  the  barometer  of  a 
civilized  society.  What  has  been  done  for  the 
Indian? 

We  now  learn  that  there  are  going  to  be 
further  negotiations  with  Ottawa.  In  Mani- 
toba they  talk  about  community  development. 
Within  their  provincial  department,  they  have 
had  a  community  development  programme. 
To  you  this  is  something  like  talking  of 
astronauts.  It  is  away  up  in  the  moon  or 
something. 

You  are  going  to  arrive  at  it  slowly.  You 
are  making  negotiations  with  Ottawa.  I  think 
you  have  got  to  do  better  than  that.  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  day  when  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Public  Welfare  stands  up  and  tells 
us  what  he  has  done,  rather  than  what  he 
hopes  to  do.  In  the  case  of  the  Indians,  I 
agree  that  there  has  been  an  unimaginative 
approach  through  the  years  from  the  depart- 
ment in  Ottawa,  and  I  do  not  care  which 
government  it  was.  But  they  are  honest, 
according  to  the  commission  of  Indian  affairs 
in  the  United  States,  who  wrote  on  the 
Indians  of  America. 

Mr.  White:  They  are  a  complete  failure 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  will  not  go  to  that 
extent  and  say  it  has  been  a  complete  failure. 
I  am  not  talking  about  today. 

Mr.  White:  Professor  William  Morris  has 
quit  your  party  because  of  the  inadequacies 
of  the  Liberal  Indian  policy, 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  there  have  been 
some  others.  I  happen  to  have  studied  the 
Indian  question  across  the  country,  and  I 
would  say  it  is  an  indictment  on  the  govern- 
ment, no  matter  Conservative  or  Liberal. 
You  want  to  be  more  partisan  and  say  it  is 
just  Liberal.  Well,  that  is  your  concern. 

Mr.  White:  No,  but  Professor  Morris  left— 
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Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  not  interested  in 
Professor  Morris.  I  suggest  to  you  as  a 
lecturer— perhaps  you  have  been  raised  to  a 
professor  at  the  university  now— you  are  an 
erudite  fellow.  I  suggest  you  do  a  little  more 
reading  in  this  area,  with  all  respect. 

But  I  suggest  that  no  government,  I  do  not 
care  which  they  were,  has  been  imaginative 
in  this  approach.  But  on  the  provincial  level, 
there  is  also  an  area  of  responsibility,  and  as 
you  go  out  west  to  Saskatchewan— the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  hates  the  word  Saskatchewan— 

An  hon.  member:  He  does  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  he  went  out  to  see 
what  they  have  done  with  the  Metis;  the 
advances  they  have  made  with  the  minority 
groups  with  co-operatives;  of  trying  to  have 
priests  and  others  work  with  Indians,  it  is 
an  awfully  inspiring  thing.  We  talk  about  a 
peace  corps  going  over  to  underdeveloped 
countries! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  do  not.  It  is  your 
group  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Thompson:  All  right.  Well,  I  wish  you 
would  talk  about  a  peace  corps  in  connection 
with  community  development  of  the  people 
who  have  left  reserves- 
Mr.  White:  If  you  had  listened  to  Professor 
Morris- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
floor.  The  Whip  surely  must  exemplify  an 
attitude  of  respect  and  dignity  towards  the 
House. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member* 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  somehow 
he  seems  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  decorum 
I  thought  he  had.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  calling  the  House  back  to  the  dignity 
which  we  always  assume  it  should  have. 

A  peace  corps  with  a  minority  group  who 
have  left  the  reserves  would  be  an  awfully 
challenging  thing.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
says  this  is  something  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Pearson 
suRKcsted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
order  to  set  the  record  straight,  I  was  think- 
ing that  it  might  be  a  little  more  attractive  if 
we  developed  something  of  our  own,  instead 
of  borrowing  from  our  neighbours  to  the 
south,  and  I  am  referring  to  the  federal 
government,  of  course. 


Mr.   Thompson:   May   I   say  that  unfortu- 
nately  in   Ontario  we   never  have  anything 
attractive,   so   we  have  to  borrow  from  the 
south.  If  you  could  give  the  example- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  All  right.  What  have  you 
got?  We  have  just  got  through  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  about  our  mental 
institutions— 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Why,  then,  do  they  come  up  from  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Thompson:  They  go  back  again  when 
they  look  at  the  Victorian  age  that  you  have 
developed.  You  and  your  adulation  of  Lord 
Bennett,  or  Viscount  Bennett,  or  something. 
Let  me  say  this,  there  is  a  challenge— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  He  looked  at  the 
crystal  ball. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
get  all  these  interjections. 

Interjections  from  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  simply  say  this, 
that  there  is  a  challenge  to  young  Canadians 
where  we  see  there  are  pockets  of  poverty, 
or  missed  opportunity,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare  should  be  inspiring  people, 
young  graduates  from  universities  and  from 
other  areas.  I  do  not  say  borrow  from  the 
United  States  with  a  peace  corps,  but  you 
could  have  some  other  original  name  for  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  The  Company  of 

Young  Canadians. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  Company  of  Young 
Canadians— a  very  excellent  suggestion.  I  may 
say  that  it  was  suggested  by  my  hon.  friend 
from  Brant  before.  Let  us  have  some  imagina- 
tion and  leadership.  All  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  offered  us  when  we  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  about  community  develop- 
ment, was  to  read  correspondence.  I  am  not 
interested  in  correspondence  any  more;  I  am 
interested  in  achievement  and  in  what  you 
are  doing.  That  is  all  I  want  to  make.  I  want 
this  government  to  stand  up  at  some  time 
and  tell  us  of  the  challenging  things  they 
are  doing  with  minority  groups  to  help  them 
to  raise  themselves,  rather  than  your  cor- 
respondence with  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only 
answer  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  sincere,  is  that  you  just 
cannot  deal  with  Indians  like  my  hon.  friend 
from  Brant  who  spoke  a  moment  ago— you 
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cannot  impose  anything  on  them.  They  are 
most  diflBcult  to  compel  to  do  anything.  They 
have  to  come  into  the  picture.  I  think  Ottawa 
has  been  doing  this  and  so  have  we,  and  the 
matter  is  now  entering  a  period  of  fruition. 

This  correspondence  is  certainly  not  use- 
less. It  has  now  come  to  the  point  where  we 
shall  have  a  firm  agreement  with  Ottawa,  not 
only  in  welfare  services  as  I  know  them,  but 
also  in  economics  and  development  and 
housing  and  education  and  all  the  aspects  of 
social  services.  This  has  to  be  done  on  that 
federal -provincial  level.  I  am  sure  all  the 
provinces  who  were  attending  the  conference 
agreed  with  that  principle,  and  I  think  that 
the  government  at  Ottawa  wants  to  do  this 
as  well  as  we  want  to.  But  at  the  same  time 
you  just  cannot  rush  into  such  a  thing,  and 
you  have  to  be  very  careful  about  this.  I 
think  some  of  the  developments  that  we 
have  had  at  Minaki,  at  Red  Lake  especially, 
and  at  Batchawana  and  such  places,  are 
proof  that  it  can  be  done.  On  that  basis,  I 
think  we  will  have  a  firm  agreement  within 
the  next  month  or  so  which  will  start  this 
community   development   rolling. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  studies 
made  and  we  intend  to  start  a  project  early 
this  year  at  Moosonee.  This  is  certainly  a 
place  where  we  will  see  what  we  can 
accomplish  with  community  development.  I 
understand  there  are  in  that  area  5,000  In- 
dians who  will  be  dealt  with.  As  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  make  any  prediction,  all 
I  can  hope,  when  we  see  what  has  happened 
in  smaller  areas,  is  that  this  larger  plan  will 
be  a  success. 

This  has  been  a  co-ordinated  eflFort.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  been  wasting  our 
time.  I  appreciate  the  words  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  I  can  assure 
him  that  is  just  where  we  are  going  now. 
I  think  the  correspondence  has  been  very 
useful,  and  I  might  say  this:  I  am  not  a  man 
who  likes  to  deal  with  matters  swinging 
from  one  course  to  another  according  to  the 
political  situation.  I  think  that  Mr.  Nicholson 
has  been  one  of  the  better  Ministers  we  have 
had  in  that  department  in  Ottawa,  and  I 
think  he  has  done  a  good  job.  We  are  going 
to  go  along  with  him  in  this  and  he  has 
assured  us— or  so  I  judge  from  the  tenor  of 
conversation  with  him— that  this  agreement 
will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  this  Indian 
problem,  because  I  know  a  great  number  of 
them  myself  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
us  can  hold  our  head  up  and  be  too  boastful 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  the  Indian 


population  of  Canada.  The  main  blame  for 
this  should  be  with  the  federal  government 
of  years  gone  past.  I  do  not  think,  no  matter 
what  political  party  was  in  power  in  Ottawa, 
that  it  has  been  too  successful.  There  are 
so  many  problems,  and  the  hon.  Minister  cer- 
tainly has  my  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  works. 

I  think  one,  Mr.  Minister,  is  this.  The 
average  Indian  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
afraid  of  the  government  of  Ontario  for  this 
reason;  Not  because  you  happen  to  be  there, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  ever  since  Con- 
federation they  have  dealt  primarily  with  the 
federal  government  at  Ottawa  and  they  have 
a  natural  tendency  not  to  want  other  govern- 
ment bodies  in  their  particular  jurisdictions. 
No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  the  fact 
that  provincial  governments  should  move  in 
on  Indian  problems  more  than  they  have. 
They  have  not  always  been  welcome,  but  I 
think  that  they  should  try  to  liaison  with 
them  and  become  a  little  more  friendly;  not 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  friendly  yourself, 
but  to  get  them  to  reciprocate. 

Now,  how  you  would  do  this  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  I  think  you  should  try 
to"  sell  yourself.  A  few  moments  ago  you 
said  that  Indians  will  not  be  pushed  around 
and  that  you  cannot  impose  your  will  on 
them,  but  the  one  thing  that  you  could  do 
is  give  them  a  selling  job  on  the  many  ad- 
vantages that  can  be  derived  by  the  many 
reservations  in  the  province  of  Ontario  from 
the  various  departments  in  your  particular 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

After  all,  there  is  little  similarity  between 
the  Indians  in  British  Columbia  and  the  In- 
dians in  Alberta  and  those  on  reservations 
in  southern  Ontario.  Then  we  have  the  prob- 
lem of  the  many  Indians  who  have  left  the 
reservation. 

I  suggest  that  you  have  three  distinct  areas: 
One,  Indians  such  as  those  in  Moosonee  and 
the  outlying  districts;  two,  others  in  reserva- 
tions such  as  the  one  in  Brantford  or  Cape 
Croker,  Chippewa  Hill  in  my  own  area;  and 
three,  Indians  who  have  left  the  reservations 
altogether. 

Each  of  them  have  their  own  individual 
problems.  Many  of  the  leadisrs  of  the  Indians 
have  left  the  reservations.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems,  and  consequently  some  of  those 
who  are  left  behind  are  not  too  anxious  to 
give  the  leadership  needed  on  their  particular 
reservations. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  should 
not  be  afraid  to  go  and  see  these  people 
yourself,  and  have  officials  of  the  depart- 
ment   travel    around    and    tell    the    various 
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councils  of  the  opportunities  your  department 
will  provide.  Tell  them  that  you  are  most  will- 
ing to  co-operate,  because  in  my  own  experi- 
ence in  talking  to  them  I  have  found  that  they 
are  not  too  willing  to  have  the  provincial 
government  move  in  when  the  great  white 
father— even  though  he  has  been  a  very  poor 
one  in  my  estimation— namely,  the  federal 
government  in  Ottawa,  is  still  their  father  in 
their  opinion.  They  are  not  too  anxious  to 
have  other  departments  of  government  under 
provincial  jurisdiction  move  in, 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  word  about  this  vote, 

I  am  quite  interested  in  this  problem  of  the 
Indians,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
great  weaknesses  is  that  those  who  are  on  the 
reservation  would  be  much  better  off  if  they 
were  moved  from  some  of  the  reservations 
they  are  on,  some  of  them  the  worst  land  in 
the  country.  The  government  gave  them  land 
that  was  no  good  for  agriculture  whatever, 

I  think  these  areas  shovild  be  changed  to 
sections  where  there  are  stretches  of  good 
land  to  which  they  could  be  transported  if 
they  are  interested  in  agriculture.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  make  a  living  from 
the  rocky  terrain  on  which  some  of  them 
are  now  living.  All  hon,  members  know  of 
this,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  Indian 
reservations  are  astounded  at  the  beneficence 
of  the  federal  government  of  the  past  which 
gave  them  this  type  of  land  for  their  reserva- 
tions. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  speak  on  another  item  on  this,  and  I  think  it 
would  probably  come  under  The  Charitable 
Institutions  Act. 

This  is  in  connection  with  unmarried 
iTiothers.  I  suppose  the  barometer  of  any 
government,  and  of  any  civilized  society,  is 
the  compassion  with  which  it  looks  after  the 
babies  that  are  born,  whether  they  are  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate.  I  assume  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Charles  Dickens  aroused  the  con- 
science of  the  English-speaking  world  in  the 
19th  century  to  the  mother  who  would  go 
through  the  snow  and  the  blizzard  and  put 
her  baby  in  a  basket  before  a  church  and 
hope  that  someone  would  look  after  it.  Of 
course,  today  we  have  a  more  positive  role 
by  government  and  the  assumption,  from  the 
recent  Act,  that  the  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  is  the  person  who  sees  that  no  child 
is  abandoned.  We  have  had  legislation  to  see 
that  there  is  no  stigma  attached  to  the  child 
no  matter  what  the  background  of  the  parents 
and  so  on. 

However,  I  was  interested  to  talk  to  some 


of  the  directors  of  children's  aid  societies  and 
others,  and  I  have  permission  to  use  their 
names  in  a  discussion  that  I  will  present  to 
the  House  here.  One  of  the  people  was  Mr. 
Gardner  of  the  children's  aid  society.  I  am 
talking  about  the  services  for  unmarried 
mothers.  He  suggests  first  that  the  requests 
for  services  continue  to  increase,  and  yet  we 
have  more  limitations  because  of  lack  of  funds 
and  facilities. 

He  emphasized  very  strongly  the  great 
need  for  maternity  homes  and  said  there  was 
a  great  shortage  of  foster  homes  in  the  com- 
munity. By  that  I  mean  a  girl  who  becomes 
pregnant  and  wants  to  leave  her  community, 
will  work  as  a  domestic  or  something  else 
because  there  are  just  not  other  places  for 
her  to  go.  Another  point  is  that  babies  have 
to  remain  in  the  hospitals  because  there  are 
no  homes  for  them.  Another  thing,  which  I 
frankly  did  not  know,  was  that  babies  are 
covered  for  ten  days  on  medical  insurance, 
only  for  ten  days,  on  well-baby  care. 

I  raise  this  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
and  after  I  have  finished  I  hope  he  will 
answer  this:  The  mother  has  to  pay  for  the 
baby  after  the  ten  days  and  until  a  home  is 
found. 

Mr.  Gardner  of  the  children's  aid  society 
says  there  is  a  real  backlog,  a  permanent  back- 
log; they  just  cannot  catch  up  in  this.  He  says 
that  their  real  limitations  are  in  terms  of 
money;  there  is  no  money  for  foster  homes; 
there  is  no  money  for  advertising  about 
foster  homes— for  recruitment  and  for  study 
to  locate  the  right  kind  of  homes  for  these 
babies. 

He  suggests  that  the  costs  of  services  to 
unmarried  mothers  is  carried  largely  by 
voluntary  grants.  Then  he  comes  to  the  point 
that  there  are  very  few  mothers,  unmarried 
mothers,  who  are  able  to  carry  the  financial 
burden;  yet  she  has  to  attempt  to  carry  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  the  maternity  home  and 
of  the  baby.  About  one  in  three  are  able  to 
keep  their  babies  and  he  suggests  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  children's  aid  societies  would 
like  to  encourage  the  mother  to  keep  the 
baby;  she  wants  to,  she  has  the  maternal  long- 
ing to  raise  her  baby,  but  it  is  financially  im- 
possible. If  there  was  more  financial  assistance, 
this  would  be  possible  for  the  mother. 

It  is  the  financial  situation  that  causes  this 
separation  of  the  mother  and  her  baby.  There 
are  no  co-ordinated  day  nurseries  in  this  com- 
munity. I  remember  last  year  raising,  with 
the  hon.  Minister,  the  idea  of  trying  to  get 
married  nurses  back  to  hospitals;  and  asking 
him  how  he  selects  where  there  should  be 
day  nurseries.  I  got  a  very  vague  answer 
from    him    that    it    seemed    to    me    it    was 
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political   pressure   or   some   other   thing   that 
decided  where  you  would  have  day  nurseries, 
and  there  is  not  a  clear-cut  idea  of  whether 
I        you  agree  with  day  nurseries. 

Then  the  second  question  is  that  there  are 
many  married  couples  where  both  man  and 
wife  are  working  because  of  economic 
pressure,  but  there  are  not  day  nurseries  for 
them.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  government's 
policy  is  on  this.  I  agree  that  you  are  not 
going  to  have  day  nurseries  in  Forest  Hill  or 
some  other  wealthy  community  so  that  the 
wives  can  go  out  and  curl,  or  whatever  they 
do.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  mothers 
who,  of  the  financial  necessity  to  keep  the 
home  going,  have  to  get  out  and  work.  I  am 
thinking  of  unmarried  mothers  who  would 
want  to  keep  a  child,  but  there  are  no  day 
nurseries  for  them.  I  will  not  go  into  this 
aspect  of  the  emotional  disservice  to  a  mother 
of  having  to  part  with  a  child. 

In  Toronto,  of  the  mostly  private  day 
nurseries,  there  are  a  few  that  are  operated 
by  the  municipality.  Could  I  raise  this  in  the 
second  question  to  the  hon.  Minister?  Per- 
haps, and  I  pray  his  indulgence,  he  might  be 
good  enough  to  answer  me.  My  question  is 
about  the  need  for  day  nurseries  operated  by 
the  provincial  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Might  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend  if  I  could  answer  that  question  under 
the  heading  of  "Day  Nurseries"? 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1701: 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  still  continuing  on 
this.  On  the  question  of  whether  illegitimacy 
is  increasing;  and  some  may  make  the  point 
that  if  we  give  help  to  the  unmarried  mother, 
we  are  really  trying  to  encourage  more 
illegitimacy.  Again  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Gardner  of  the  children's  aid  society,  where 
he  says  that,  from  the  background  studies 
that  have  been  done,  it  is  not  increasing  in 
view  of  the  population;  there  is  a  slight 
increase,  but  it  is  not  anything  that  is  out  of 
all  proportion  and  that  the  mores  and  the 
morale  of  society  have  not  been  completely 
disrupted. 

He  argues  about  social  workers,  the  fact 
of  the  pressures  on  them  within  his  own 
society  from  a  mixed  load,  the  turnover  be- 
cause of  this  pressure  and  the  need  for  more 
trained  staff;  and  these  are  quasi-government 
operations,  the  children's  aid  societies.  The 
salaries  need  to  be  increased;  he  said  they 
cannot  get  the  funds  from  the  local  com- 
munity and  the  provincial  government  gives 
very  little  toward  the  care  of  the  unwed 
mother. 


I  asked  about  the  numbers  of  homes  for 
unwed  mothers.  There  is  a  Rosalea  Hall, 
which  I  am  sTire  the  hon.  Minister  is  aware  of. 
It  is  a  Catholic  home  for  unwed  mothers  and 
has  30  beds.  Apparently  it  has  an  enormously 
long  waiting  list.  We  talked  to  the  Mother 
Superior,  or  the  Sister  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  home,  and  she  told  us  she  hated  to  answer 
the  phone  because  she  is  so  short  of  room. 
She  said  there  are  girls  who  have  to  wait 
month  after  month  before  they  can  get  into 
this  home;  often  they  do  not  apply  soon 
enough   and   they  become   emergency  cases. 

Frankly,  from  the  conversation  on  the  phone 
from  the  person  who  had  phoned  for  me, 
it  sounded  like  there  was  real  desperation 
with  the  number  of  young  girls  who  are 
coming  into  the  city  of  Toronto  with  this 
situation  of  pregnancy  and  nowhere  to  turn 
to.  This  Catholic  home  for  unwed  mothers 
just  cannot  accommodate  all  of  them.  Appar- 
ently it  phones  all  the  other  homes  in  Toronto 
for  referrals,  only  to  find  they  are  all  booked 
up  as  well.  Since  January  this  year  there 
have  been  75  girls  apply. 

They  have  now  decided  to  tighten  up  a 
lot  in  the  home.  They  have  a  very  tough,  as 
well  as  a  very  efficient,  administrative  set-up. 
The  girl  who  comes  into  the  city  now  has 
to  be  referred  by  her  priest  and  she  has  to 
write  out  an  application  form,  she  has  to 
have  a  signed  medical  form,  and  then  she 
will  be  accepted.  Of  course  they  have  to  be 
well  in  advance  before  they  will  even  be 
considered.  That  is  the  Catholic  home  for 
unwed  mothers.  In  talking  to  them  it  was  a 
plea  of  desperation,  a  plea  of  enormous 
pressure  and  an  inability  to  fulfil  the  need 
of  looking  after  the  unwed  mother. 

The  Anglican  home  for  unwed  mothers. 
Home  wood  Home,  has  26  beds;  ten  double 
and  six  single.  They  try  to  have  the  girls 
there  ten  to  twelve  weeks  before  birth  and 
they  provide  some  after-care.  Last  year  they 
had  142  girls.  They  turned  down,  and  I  want 
to  emphasize  this,  this  one  home  turned 
down  250  girls.  They  are  completely  booked 
up  until  the  end  of  July  and  they  have  book- 
ings for  August  and  September.  Now  what 
is  the  province  doing  in  all  this  situation? 
After  all,  the  children  that  are  bom  are  going 
to  be  citizens  of  Ontario.  The  province  per 
diem  grant  is  $4  per  day  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  it,  and  only  for  those  girls  who 
have  a  year's  residence  in  Ontario.  In  1964, 
in  this  Anglican  home  for  unwed  mothers, 
the  total  budget  was  $48,587.  The  provin- 
cial grant  was  $9,723. 

The  other  was  the  Salvation  Army  home 
for  unwed  mothers,  which  has  30  beds.  Only 
in    the    seventh    month    are    pregnant    cases 
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allowed  to  come  in  to  it.  School  girls  are 
allowed  to  come  in  on  their  fifth  month. 
There  were  225  last  year;  some  25  were 
referred  to  other  homes.  Operating  costs 
were  $34,000  last  year.  At  this  point  they 
are  booked  up  until  August. 

The  Salvation  Army  home  for  unwed 
mothers  in  Hamilton  has  23  beds;  stipulation 
—you  have  to  be  seven  months  pregnant. 
There  were  160  girls  last  year;  87  so  far  this 
year.  It  has  refused  20  so  far  this  year.  Per 
diem  grants;  they  pay  up  to  25  per  cent. 

United  Church  home  for  unwed  mothers, 
the  Victor  Home,  has  27  girls.  They  are 
taken  in  during  their  seventh  month,  except 
in  an  emergency.  At  least  200  girls  have 
been  turned  down  since  January— it  could  be 
at  least  300-but  they  say  it  is  definitely  200. 
They  are  booked  up  until  September.  The 
provincial  grants  per  diem  rate  for  unpaid 
bills  add  up  to  about  $10,000  out  of  a  total 
operating  cost  of  $50,000.  Church  funds 
have  to  pay  the  rest. 

There  are  no  provincial  homes  for  unwed 
mothers  in  Ontario.  The  only  assistance  that 
the  provincial  government  gives  is  through 
grants  and,  as  I  have  listed  here,  they  are 
far  from  sufficient.  There  are  only  six  homes 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  they  are  all  spon- 
sored by  religious  groups. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  listen  to 
these  facts.  The  Salvation  Army  alone  turned 
away  181  girls  so  far  this  year.  Where  do 
these  girls  go?  Are  we  living  in  Dickens' 
time?  What  happens  to  these  girls  in  an 
Ontario  which  has  as  its  clarion  call  "human 
betterment";  what  happens  to  the  child? 
The  181  girls  last  year  turned  away  from  the 
Salvation  Army.  As  of  now  the  Salvation 
Army  is  booked  up  till  mid-September. 
Because  of  lack  of  space,  they  cannot  take 
the  girls  until  their  seventh  month;  they 
have  only  20  beds,  and  there  is  no  provision 
for  after-care.  However,  in  serious  cases  the 
Army  attempts  to  assist  them  until  they  can 
find  a  job.  They  ask  the  girls  to  pay  if  they 
can  afford  it  but  of  course  there  are  some 
who  cannot  pay  any  money  towards  their  up- 
keep. 

What  should  be  done?  What  can  be  done? 
Well,  I  suggest  if  this  government  really  had 
a  sensitivity  towards  the  welfare  of  its  people, 
that  it  would  be  thinking  of  the  children, 
whether  they  are  born  out  of  wedlock  or  not. 
And  I  think  there  should  be  co-ordination 
between  the  welfare,  the  health  and  the 
education  departments.  The  detachment  of 
a  child  physically  should  be  undertaken  in 
family  counselling  centres,  grouping  together 
all  the  necessary  specialists  and  services  for 


guidance  and  treatment.  And  we  have  hit  at 
this  matter  steadily. 

The  government  had  Bessie  Touzel  do 
some  experiments  and  write  briefs  on  the 
needs  for  preventive  services,  and  for  family 
counselling;  and  year  after  year,  since  I  have 
been  in  this  House,  we  ask  what  are  you 
doing  about  it.  Always  you  are  considerate 
in  your  answers;  always  you  are  very  gentle- 
manly, but  we  do  not  get  the  concrete  facts 
about  preventive  service  around  this  province. 

We  turn  towards  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education.  He  is  not  quite  as  polite  as  far  as 
the  local  school  boards  go  and  so  on;  he 
decides  he  is  going  to  do  something  and  he 
does  it.  You  keep  saying  you  are  moving 
step  by  step  on  the  problem;  I  am  talking 
about  the  problem  of  mixed-up  kids— girls  who 
get  into  trouble.  Part  of  the  problem  is 
through  lack  of  family  counselling  and  as  yet 
you  have  no  uniform  family  counselling 
throughout  this  province.  We  need  specialists 
and  services  for  guidance  and  treatment. 

Adoptions  should  be  encouraged,  but  half 
these  doors  are  closed  to  the  unwed  mother 
who  comes  into  Toronto.  I  quoted  a  number 
of  the  homes  where  they  have  turned  away 
as  many  as  160  to  200  people. 

In  Holland— and  I  know  the  hon.  Minister 
resents  it  when  we  refer  to  other  countries, 
and  he  should  resent  it  because  by  comparison 
he  looks  awfully  petty— in  Holland,  the 
strength  of  the  personnel  can  be  expressed 
in  the  number  of  children  that  one  staff 
member  has  to  look  after.  It  varies  from 
3.7  to  20.6. 

In  Denmark,  the  preventive  measures  are 
based  on  the  principle  that  removal  of  the 
child  is  the  final  resort.  And  let  me  say  that 
principle  is  not  found  in  The  Ontario  Child 
Welfare  Act;  the  assumption  is  that  the 
mother  should  be  separated  from  the  child 
and  get  the  child  out  for  adoption,  and  you 
do  that  through  your  supported  services  as 
well.  I  am  still  not  convinced.  And  I  will  be 
eager  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Minister  whether 
he  believes  in  day  nurseries.  If  he  believes 
in  it,  he  is  not  taking  much  action  to  develop 
it. 

Take  Denmark  for  example,  and  I  am 
talking  about  child  welfare  in  Denmark.  I 
know  this  has  been  discussed  but  I  want  to 
get  it  on  the  record  so  that  it  can  be  a 
comparison  with  what  is  done  in  Ontario. 
For  children  up  to  the  age  of  14—1  am 
talking  about  child  welfare— they  have 
educational  homes  for  short-term  placement, 
they  have  educational  homes  for  long-term 
placement,  they  have  educational  homes  for 
short-term    placement    of    children    with   be- 
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haviour  problems,  educational  homes  for  long- 
term  placement  for  children  with  behaviour 
difficulties— including  the  mentally  retarded, 
educational  homes  for  children  with  behaviour 
problems  that  require  more  differentiated 
psychopaediatric  treatment  than  may  be 
provided  for. 

I  could  go  on  with  that  at  some  length— but 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
it  is  quite  obvious— as  it  must  be  to  him— that 
voluntary  agencies  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, which  we  have  to  commend  for  their 
wonderful  charity  in  providing  for  the  unwed 
mothers,  have  tried  to  keep  pace  with  this 
and  to  do  a  job.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  must 
hurt  them  enormously,  for  example,  when 
a  Sister  of  a  Catholic  order  has  to  turn  girls 
away.  She  must  think  what  an  uncivilized, 
inhuman  society  we  have  that  we  cannot 
provide  more  for  these  girls.  And  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  Minister  must  himself  be 
awfully  sensitive  to  this.  I  have  been  quoting 
the  fact  that  the  institutions  we  have  are 
not  sufficient  and  that  girls  are  being  turned 
away,  and  I  quoted  the  figure  of  160  and  so 
on,  and  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  what  is  he 
going  to  do  about  it?  After  all,  this  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  province.  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  what  is  he  going  to  do  about 
this?  For  these  are  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose 
this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  regardless 
of  what  is  done,  it  is  very  difficult  to  achieve 
perfection.  I  do  not  intend  to  presume  that 
everything  can  be  done.  But  at  the  same 
time,  I  hope  my  hon.  friend  does  not  think 
I  am  responsible  for  all  the  illegitimacy  that 
appears  in  the  province,  although  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  according  to  statistics, 
Ontario  has  the  lowest  rate  on  the  continent, 
which  speaks  well,  I  presume,  for  our  young 
people. 

As  the  hon.  member  knows  full  well,  there 
is  an  Act— The  Charitable  Institutions  Act, 
which  he  has  mentioned,  and  which  is  avail- 
able to  any  group  of  people  who  wish  to 
enter  this  field.  It  is  available  to  them  as 
far  as  construction  grants  or  other  grants, 
and  I  am  advised  that  the  grant  is  now  at 
a  maximum  of  $4  per  day  as  regards  main- 
tenance. But  when  The  Children's  Institutions 
Act  comes  into  force  there  will  be  an 
improvement. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  men- 
tioned that  these  particular  homes  have 
refused  a  lot  of  these  girls  because  of  shortage 
of  space.  I  might  say  also  that  many  of  these 
girls  live  in  homes  with  families  up  to  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  baby.  I  presume  it 
might  be  more  satisfactory  if  they  could  live 


in  a  home  of  that  description,  where  there  is 
not  the  general  care  of  an  institution,  but  the 
love  and  care  of  the  family  itself.  I  suppose 
in  one  way  that  this  might  be  more  of  a 
deterrent  to  future  occasions  than  if  they 
lived  in  an  institution  where  possibly  they 
do  not  receive  the  same  kind  of  treatment. 

How  to  answer  that  fully,  whether  you 
can  deal  with  this  problem  in  a  definite  way 
so  as  to  cure  this  situation  that  my  hon. 
friend  has  described— and  I  know  how 
sincerely  he  does  this— would  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  answer.  But  I  still  maintain, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  maintain  that  there  is 
a  definite  responsibihty,  not  only  for  the 
government,  but  also  for  the  people  of  this 
province  generally.  Because  this  is  a  problem 
that  touches  the  very  roots  of  our  way  of 
living. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  would  like  the  idea  of 
solving  this  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
programmes  in  this  particular  respect  because 
I  think  that  a  mother  has  placed  herself  in  the 
situation.  But  if  it  is  a  case  of  wanting  help, 
then  I  think  that  the  people  generally  in  the 
community  have  a  duty  to  look  after  her,  just 
as  well  as  the  government  has.  We  must 
not  deal  with  the  situation  as  if  it  were  a 
deterrent  but  only  in  order  to  help.  If  there 
are  not  enough  of  these  institutions  then  I 
would  suggest  that  I  would  ask  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  the  different  municipalities 
if  they  could  form  these  helping  organizations, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  who  would  be 
interested.  I  am  sure  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  will  have  its  impact 
on  this  situation  if  we  have  not  got  enough 
of  these  homes. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  help  organizations 
along  and,  as  I  stated,  there  is  The  Charitable 
Institutions  Act.  It  is  available  for  all  groups 
of  people  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
As  far  as  the  subsidy  is  concerned,  which  is 
a  maximum  now  of  $4  a  day,  I  note  here 
that  we  range  from  $3.06  a  day  up  to  in  some 
cases  $8  a  day.  I  understand  that  under  the 
new  Child  Welfare  Act  there  are  new  rules 
outlined  for  the  particular  purpose  of  dealing 
with  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  I  sup- 
pose lots  of  unwed  mothers  from  rural  areas 
come  to  the  larger  centres,  to  larger  cities. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  at  the  time 
we  thought  it  proper  following  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  that  sat  for  two 
years,  that  we  revise  the  new  Act.  They 
recommended  that  we  should  take  over  the 
full  cost  of  these  children,  and  I  think  it  was 
proper  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  Minister  did 
away    with    the    rest    of    this    requirement. 
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Previously    I     understood    the     municipality 
would  be  charged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  hon.  Minister  did 
away  with  this  and  I  congratulate  him  on 
that.  I  think  that  was  a  beacon  concept. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  appreciate,  with  my 
friend,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
that  that  is  a  problem,  and  I  suppose  it  was 
a  problem  from  the  beginning  of  time  and 
it  will  be  forever.  If  it  was  possible  to  arrive 
at  an  average  of  what  would  happen  in  a 
year  in  this  respect  I  suppose  we  could  set 
our  sights  that  way,  but  I  do  not  suppose 
it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  any  precise 
figure  in  that  particular  respect. 

We  know  how  many  people  reach  the  age 
of  60,  70  or  80,  or  pretty  close  to  it,  but 
this  is  something  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deal 
with.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  people  who 
are  dealing  with  this  particular  problem  are 
doing  the  best  they  can.  Maybe  there  are 
not  enough,  but  I  am  sure,  after  hearing 
my  hon.  friend— and  we  know  this,  too— there 
are  not  enough  of  these  homes. 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  be  sincere  with  myself,  is  to  en- 
courage more  people  to  enter  into  this  field 
of  endeavour  and  also  maybe  touch  the 
conscience  of  the  people  themselves  in  the 
different  municipalities.  I  hope  to  say  some- 
thing further  as  the  votes  go  along  in  the 
matter  of  day  nurseries  and  also  preventive 
services.  I  can  appreciate  that  this  may  be 
a  slow  process,  but  when  you  deal  with 
human  beings  that  may  be  expected.  I  have 
had  talks  with  the  child  welfare  league  of 
America  and  others  along  this  line,  but  you 
cannot  rush  such  developments.  You  do  not 
institutionalize    matters    of    this    kind. 

Without  saying  that  you  play  it  by  ear, 
you  also  have  to  bear  in  mind  this  is  the 
responsibility  of  you  and  me  as  citizens  of 
a  municipality,  of  a  province,  and  also  as 
members  of  this  House.  It  is  a  joint  responsi- 
bility, I  believe,  in  that  particular  sense,  and 
I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  I  do  not 
think  we  have  been  lax  in  this. 

Possibly,  as  in  every  other  thing,  we  would 
like  to  provide  more,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  have  to  deal  with  all  the  programmes. 
The  apple  is  just  so  large  and  we  have  to 
deal  with  it  according  to  priority.  We  have 
to  work  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  along 
with  the  people  who  are  in  the  field.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  always  willing  and  ready 


to    improve.    If    that    means    an    amendment 
has  to  be  made  in  The  Charitable  Institutions 
Act  along  the  lines  of  The  Children's  Institu-     ^ 
tions  Act  to  change  the  subsidy  as  regards  the 
maintenance  factor,  then  we  would  be  quite 
willing  to  look  at  this   and  deal  with  it  in 
the  proper  sense  that  it  should  be  dealt  with. 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  we  have  never  refused  to  aid,  as      < 
far  as  I  know,  any  organization  entering  this      ] 
field,  and  I  hope  that  my  words,  along  with      3 
his  words,  will  be  an  encouragement  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  on  this 
vote.  The  first  is  on  the  question  of  staflF  of 
this  department.  If  I  understood  correctly, 
the  hon.  Minister  told  us  this  afternoon  that 
there  were  80  persons  on  staff  with  university 
degrees.  I  would  like  to  find  out  from  the 
hon.  Minister,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  many  of  those  university  graduates  hold 
the  title  of  MSW  or  BSW  in  the  department. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just 
intervene  at  this  moment.  The  question  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  I  do  not  want  to  deflect 
it,  but  I  want  to  know  how  we  are  going  to 
handle  this  estimate.  We  have  been  discussing 
children  under  the  first  vote.  Where  do  we 
discuss  staff?  How  is  it  properly  divided?  How 
closely  are  we  going  to  hold  to,  or  are  we 
going  to  roam  in,  this  first  vote? 

Hon  Mr.  Cecile:  It  would  be  carried  on  as 
the  vote  came  along,  Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Where  would  you  discuss 
staff,  at  least  the  numbers  of  graduates,  and 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  would  be  under 
1705. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fine. 

Mr.  Racine:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I 
shall  ask  a  question  about  that  under  1705. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  or  two  on 
the  grant,  item  No.  11  in  1701.  Two  of  the 
grants  particularly  interest  me.  One  is  to  the 
Canadian  welfare  council  and  the  other  is 
to  the  Ontario  welfare  council.  Both  those 
grants  are  the  same  this  year  as  they  were 
last  year— $17,000  apiece.  Would  it  be  pre- 
siunptuous  on  my  part  to  ask  the  Minister 
how  these  amounts  are  arrived  at?  Do  they 
follow  the  formula  that  both  of  those  or- 
ganizations recommend  to  determine  the  con- 
tribution of  each  province  in  this  respect? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  Canadian  welfare 
council  grant  used  to  be  based  on  population 
— $3  per  thousand  population.  The  Ontario 
welfare  council  was  an  organization  which 
was  for  provincial  charter  and  composed  of 
interprovincial  federated  groups  who  are  in- 
terested in  public  welfare.  Their  grant,  I 
believe,  at  one  time  was  much  lower  than 
$17,000  and  we  felt  that  when  we  raised  it 
to  $17,000,  the  other  one  was  reduced 
accordingly.  We  are  not  using  the  basis  of 
$3  per  thousand  population  because  we  felt 
that  if  there  was  one  that  should  be  en- 
couraged it  was  the  Ontario  council.  This 
might  be  arbitrary  perhaps.  We  were  work- 
ing in  closer  co-ordination  with  the  Ontario 
welfare  council  than  with  the  Canadian  wel- 
fare council  and  we  saw  no  reason  why  we 
should  give  less  to  one  than  to  the  other.  At 
one  time,  I  know  that  the  formula  across 
Canada,  as  I  understand  it,  was  $3  per 
thousand  population.  But  much  has  changed 
in  Canadian  welfare. 

Mr.  Racine:  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Minister  for  his  answer.  I  have  not  the  figures 
here,  but  I  believe  that  Ontario  and  possibly 
another  province  are  the  only  two  that  do 
not  follow  the  formula.  I  have  been  told  that 
there  were  some  negotiations  between  ofiBcers 
of  the  Canadian  welfare  cotmcil  and  the  de- 
partment with  a  view  to  raising  the  grant  to 
the  amount  that  would  come  up  to  the  for- 
mula, and  I  think  this  would  be  somewhere 
around  possibly  $21,000. 

Now,  if  I  may  just  say  a  word  or  two,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
welfare  council,  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
we  could  make  a  lot  more  use  of  the  facilities 
of  this  organization.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
federal  government  has  recognized  the 
capacity  to  do  that  kind  of  work  by  the  Cana- 
dian welfare  council  and  has  given  many  jobs 
to  this  organization.  I  think,  perhaps  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister could  find  tremendous  advantages  in 
working  much  more  closely  with  the  Canadian 
welfare  council.  It  has  some  of  the  best 
trained  people  in  the  field  in  Canada,  and  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  the  problems  that  they 
encounter  daily  could  be  solved  by  the  proper 
use  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches):  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  a  few  moments  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
that  portion  of  the  hon.  Minister's  responsi- 
bility which  relates  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
our  society.  In  doing  so  I  realize  that  the  sug- 
gestion which  I  wish  to  place  before  him 
affects  not  only  his  department  but  The  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs  and  the  hon. 


Provincial  Treasurer.  However,  it  relates  to 
the  welfare  of  the  aged  and  his  department 
is  the  one  where  primary  consideration  should 
be  given. 

My  suggestion,  sir,  is  this:  Persons  over 
65,  residing  in  their  own  homes,  be  permitted 
to  apply  for  and  receive  a  deferment  of  their 
municipal  taxes  until  termination  of  their 
ownership  by  sale  or  by  death  of  the  owner, 
or  in  case  of  joint  or  common  ownership,  by 
the  death  of  both  owners;  and  that  these 
taxes,  which  would  otherwise  be  payable,  be 
collected  by  the  municipality,  or  by  the  prov- 
ince, following  termination  of  ownership  in 
much  the  same  way  as  tax  arrears  are 
collected. 

Now  I  say  "or  the  province,"  because  it 
may  well  be  that  the  burden  of  financing 
these  deferred  payments  should  be  Itfted  from 
the  municipality  to  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  the  first  to  say  that 
this  suggestion  involves  no  sweeping  act  of 
public  largesse,  the  province  will  receive  pay- 
ments of  its  tax  loans  and  it  will  cost  the 
municipality  nothing.  There  is  obviously  no 
means  or  needs  test  involved.  It  is  simply  a 
mechanism  for  helping  a  particular  group  of 
our  older  people  who  might  find  it  of  value. 

As  a  first  step,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  and  his  research  people  should  assess 
whether  there  would  be  enough  older  people 
to  warrant  its  execution. 

Certainly  in  the  area  of  Beaches,  which  it 
is  my  privilege  to  represent,  I  know  there  are 
a  very  large  number  of  married  senior  citizens 
owning  their  own  homes  who  all  of  their  lives 
have  been  very  thrifty,  hard-working  citizens. 
However  today,  because  of  a  small  income 
plus  old  age  pensions,  they  just  cannot  main- 
tain their  homes  and  pay  the  necessary  taxes, 
maintenance,  and  all  the  other  necessary  living 
expenses.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  in  many 
of  these  cases,  until  their  home  is  lost. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Senate 
of  Canada  has  been  studying  aging,  and  this 
Legislature's  committee  on  aging  is  occupied 
with  that  subject  at  this  time.  Throughout 
this  province  and  country  many  groups  of , the 
public  at  large  are  increasingly  directing  their 
attention  to  the  situation  of  our  older  citizen. 
Out  of  all  this  many  new  and  comprehensive 
programmes  will  evolve.  However,  in  the 
meantime,  I  would  be  grateful  if  the  hon. 
Minister  and  his  department  would  assess 
the  value  of  this  suggestion  with  respect  to 
deferred  taxes. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  older  people 
who  would  be  helped  would  not  be  those 
who  have  squandered  their  lives.  They  are 
couples    who    have    successfully    borne    the 
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burdens  of  two  world  wars  and  of  one  great 
depression.  So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  then, 
sir,  I  would  not  require  evidence  that  a  vast 
number  of  people  would  benefit  to  convince 
me  that  this  proposal  should  be  accepted. 
Simply  to  know  that  some  of  the  older 
couples  would  be  helped  to  live  on  in  their 
own  home  for  some  years  longer,  would  be 
enough  to  make  me  feel  that  this  suggestion 
is  worthy  of  acceptance. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  give  an  opinon  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter 
is  now  before  the  select  committee  on  aging, 
so  we  will  wait  for  that. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  that 
type  of  committee  is  handy  to  pigeon-hole 
things  that  should  not  be  pigeon-holed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  think  the  members  of 
the  committee  are,  in  themselves,  a  guarantee 
against  that  happening. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  I  know,  but  that  does  not  give 
an  excuse  to  delay  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question  on  grants  as  to  new  and 
acquired  buildings.  I  am  always  happy  to  see 
a  vote  made,  and  in  this  case  it  is  on  item 
12  of  vote  1701,  $6,535,000,  which  is  a  nice 
figure  to  see.  The  trouble  is  it  never  looks 
as  good  as  it  appears,  because  when  you  go 
back  into  the  public  accounts  ending  March 
31,  1964,  we  see  that  previously  we  voted  a 
slightly  larger  sum  and  had  $2,738,000  un- 
expended. I  would  like  to  say  something  on 
that,  but  first  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister why  did  we  previously  vote  over  $6.5 
million  and  leave  nearly  $3  million  unex- 
pended? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  is  there  for  the  people 
if  they  wish  to  make  application  to  do  the 
construction  work.  If  they  do  not  complete  the 
stages  of  construction  within  the  fiscal  year 
the  money  remains  unexpended. 

Mr.  Trotter:  These  grants,  as  I  understand 
it,  are  dependent  upon  whether  or  not  some 
commimity  can  raise  the  funds  and  therefore 
get  grants  from  the  province.  Well,  now,  here 
is  the  situation. 

You  heard  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
talking  about  the  lack  of  proper  space  for 
imwed  mothers.  Obviously  there  is  a  great 
need  for  new  buildings  throughout  the  prov- 
ince and  it  is  obviotis  also,  as  you  look  at  the 
tax   base— and  this  effects   so   many  items   in 


the  government  of  Ontario— as  you  look  at 
the  tax  base  of  municipalities,  these  muni- 
cipalities in  many  cases  simply  cannot  afford 
to  start  new  projects.  They  do  not  have  the 
funds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No,  these  are  for  a  private 
organization! 

Mr.  Trotter:  Whether  it  be  a  private 
organization— again  you  can  see  the  trouble  at 
the  sick  children's  hospital  in  trying  to  raise 
funds  from  the  public.  The  economy  of  the 
country  seems  such  that  whether  it  be  for 
municipalities  or  private  funds  the  money  is 
just  not  available,  so  that  you  are  going  to 
have  this  unexpended  amount  remain  from 
year  to  year.  All  it  amounts  to,  really,  when 
you  allocate  a  sum  of  $6,535,000,  is  window 
dressing. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  should  win  the  title  of  window 
dresser  of  the  year,  because  that  amount 
cannot  possibly  be  spent  from  what  we  know 
is  available  at  tlie  present  time.  Surely  your 
experts  in  this  field  know  that  that  money  will 
not  be  used  as  things  are  now,  because 
usually  we  know  by  prior  announcement  that 
a  building  for  tlie  aged,  or  a  structure  under 
The  Charitable  Institutions  Act,  is  going  to 
go  up.  We  have  some  idea  of  how  many  are 
going  up,  and  obviously,  a  year  ago  or  two 
years  ago,  when  this  money  was  voted,  you 
either  deliberately  overestimated  or  just  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  nearly  $3  million 
that  the  government  felt  it  could  have  spent 
and  felt  was  available,  and  yet  it  just  was  not 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  could 
have  been  used.  So  again  I  want  to  protest 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  this  House, 
that,  glad  as  I  am  to  see  the  money  voted,  I 
deplore  the  fact  that  almost  half  of  it  is  not 
used  for  the  purpose  that  it  is  really  needed 
for.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  prov- 
ince is  going  to  have  to  take  more  and  more 
of  an  economic  responsibility  for  constructing 
some  of  these  homes  whether  it  comes  under 
The  Charitable  Institutions  Act,  or  The 
Children's  Institutions  Act. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  going 
to  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  where  it 
has  100  per  cent  constitutional  responsibility, 
it  is  going  to  come  very  close  to  having  100 
per  cent  financial  responsibility,  and  this  un- 
expended amount  in  the  public  accounts 
report  is  evidence  in  black  and  white  that 
the  municipalities  and  private  charities  are  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
so-called  grants  that  have  been  offered.  They 
are  being  offered  something  they  carmot  use 
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and  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  knows 
they  cannot  use  it.  It  is  just  window  dressing 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  House  well 
Icnows  there  are  two  funds  that  provide  assist- 
ance to  needy  veterans  of  World  War  I:  the 
soldiers'  aid  commission  and  the  Ontario 
canteen  fund.  There  is  also  another  fund 
from  a  private  source,  the  Elizabeth 
Hammond  fund,  which  is  only  for  widows  of 
World  War  I  veterans.  Since  the  number  of 
widows  that  would  be  eligible  for  that  fund 
are  dwindling,  and  there  is  a  fair  amount  in 
the  fund,  are  negotiations  being  undertaken, 
or  is  the  possibility  being  considered  of 
making  the  widows  of  World  War  II  who 
might  be  in  straitened  circumstances,  eligible? 
Have  any  negotiations  been  carried  on,  with 
the  trustees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  some  negotiations  and  some  study, 
as  you  know.  Some  of  these  matters  will  have 
to  go  before  a  court  of  law  to  get  an  order. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  all  these 
moneys  handed  over  to  the  Canadian  Legion 
to  deal  with  along  with  the  projects  they 
have  now,  although  under  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Kathleen  Hammond,  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  unless  we  get  an 
order  from  the  court.  This  matter  has  been 
under  study  and  I  hope  some  day  that  it  can 
be  changed,  because  I  think  possibly  that  a 
better  job  can  be  done  with  that  money, 
which  is  accumulating  more  than  diminish- 
ing, and  which  should  be  used  for  many 
purposes.  Under  the  terms  of  the  will,  the 
funds  are  accumulating  as  you  say,  and  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  sure  if  Mrs.  Hammond 
were  alive  that  she  would  agree  that  this 
would  be  a  very  worthy  position  to  take. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  an  assortment  of  grants 
here  among  the  miscellaneous  grants  going 
to  various  universities.  I  notice  $10,000  to 
University  of  Toronto  school  of  social  work, 
and  $10,000  to  St.  Patrick's  college,  Ottawa 
and  then  another  $10,000  to  St.  Patrick's 
college-Ottawa  school  of  social  welfare  build- 
ing fund.  I  am  curious  as  to  why  some  of 
these  seem  to  be  scattered  through  this  esti- 
mate, rather  than  in  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs.  Are  they  for  special 
projects  that  relate  directly  to  welfare?  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  answer 
this. 

Mon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes.  You  will  note  that 
the    St.    Patrick's    school    and    the    Toronto 


school  of  social  work,  each  receive  $10,000 
for  general  purposes.  Then  there  is  also  an 
additional  grant,  if  you  notice,  to  St.  Patrick's 
school  for  their  building  fund.  We  instituted 
this  payment  about  six  years  ago,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  special  needs  of  this  school. 
Their  facilities  have  been  strained  to  capacity 
to  accommodate  more  students,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  great  shortage  of  social  workers. 
It  was  evident  that  a  new  building  was 
required,  yet  the  college  had  few  financial 
resources  and  the  school  received  nothing 
from  any  other  department  of  government. 
As  you  know,  before  the  passage  of  the  bill 
that  was  in  committee  today,  regarding  The 
University  of  Ottawa,  it  would  be  hard,  Mr, 
Chairman,  to  say  this  was  a  completely  legal 
grant;  maybe  I  would  not  be  telling  you  the 
exact  truth. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  now  going  towards 
part  of  the  new  university? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  that  is  right.  I 
understand  the  new  school  will  be  a  separate 
two  storey  building,  costing  over  $300,000 
and  it  is  to  be  paid  through  a  20-year 
mQrtgage,  costing  about  $23,000  yearly.  The 
$10,000  grant  was  of  material  help  in  getting 
the  construction  underway. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  item 
No.  12  where  the  hon.  Minister  gives,  among 
other  things,  a  grant  to  the  homes  for  re- 
tarded children.  Would  he  consider  giving 
a  similar  grant  for  a  home  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children?  For  example,  we  know 
there  is  a  great  shortage  for  the  care  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children  and  I  think  it 
has  been  kicked  around  from  the  health  to 
public  welfare  department,  etcetera,  but 
there  are  many  children  who  are  more  of  a 
welfare  problem,  than  they  are  a  health 
problem.  There  is  an  association  I  know, 
which  is  fairly  active  in  Toronto— the  associa- 
tion for  emotionally  disturbed  children;  they 
must  raise  all  their  funds  for  a  school  for 
these  children.  Could  you  not  consider  help- 
ing them,  because  they  now  have  to  go  out 
and  raise  money  on  their  own,  and  they 
would  be  eligible  for  grants  if  there  was  a 
law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  avail- 
able under  The  Children's  Institutions  Act. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Under  the  children's  institu- 
tions? They  do  not  get  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No,  but  they  have  been 
getting  what  was  allowed  before.  There  was 
a  stated  amount,  but  now,  as  of  this  moment, 
the  bill  that  was  passed  in  committee  of  the 
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whole  House  today,  has  only  to  receive  Royal 
assent  and  we  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
people  you  have  in  mind.  A  grant  of  $5,000 
per  bed  for  construction  and  the  75  per  cent 
gross  cost  for  maintenance  will  be  paid  from 
that  time  on. 

Mr.  Trotter:  75  per  cent  of  the  gross  cost 
will  be  paid,  and  will  they  have  any  grant 
for  operating  costs?  The  gross  cost  including 
the  building  and  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right.  The  full  cost 
of  the  building  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000 
per  bed. 

Mr.  Racine:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  one  more  question  on  this  vote.  I 
notice  that  for  1964-65,  there  was  the  sum  of 
$75,000  allocated  for  grants  and  bursaries 
re  training.  That  is  item  No.  8,  1701.  I  notice 
that  this  amount  has  been  reduced  for 
1965-66  to  $70,000.  Now  I  understood  that 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  social  workers 
and  that  the  department  really  wanted  to  do 
something  to  encourage  young  people  to 
follow  this  profession,  so  I  think  perhaps 
that  'i-his  reduction  of  $5,000  requires  an  ex- 
planation on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Minister; 
item  number  8  on  1701. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  would  be  item  9, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Racine:  Item  9.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  under  "Grants  and 
bursaries    re   training." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  expenditure  under 
this  item  is  for  bursaries  for  students  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Toronto  school  of  social 
work,  the  St.  Patrick's  college  school  of  social 
welfare  and  the  welfare  services  course  at  the 
Ryerson  polytechnical  institute. 

Three  years  ago  we  increased  greatly  the 
number  of  bursaries  to  students  at  schools 
of  social  work  who  would  commit  themselves 
to  work  in  public  welfare.  Formerly  we  had 
offered  five  or  six  each  year.  In  1963,  we 
granted  27;  in  1964,  we  oflFered  36  and  34 
were  accepted;  in  1964  we  also  granted  17 
more  bursaries  to  persons  on  the  Ryerson 
course.  We  gave  educational  leave  with  pay 
to  four  other  staff  members,  which  makes  a 
total  of  55  bursaries  to  support  students 
throughout  the  academic  year  of  1964-65. 

The  total  cost  of  these  bursaries  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  will  be  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $114,451;  costs  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  be  larger,  estimated 
at  $140,000.  The  federal  government  is  ex- 
pected to  share  45  per  cent  of  that  amount. 


hence   the  present   item  for   $70,000   in   the 
estimates. 

Vote    1701   agreed  to. 
On  vote  1702: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
get  into  the  substance  of  tliis  vote,  I  have  a 
reasonably  serious  matter  to  raise  in  this 
House.  Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
put  an  order  requesting  the  tabling  of  cor- 
respondence on  the  order  paper  of  this  Legis- 
lature relating  to  four  senior  civil  servants 
who  had  resigned  from  the  department  or 
from  the  child  welfare  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  between  June  and 
October  of  1964.  The  only  person  mentioned 
at  that  point  was  Mr.  Douglas  Gardner,  whose 
name  has  already  been  brought  into  this 
debate  earlier  this  evening  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

I  admit  that  considerable  time  has  passed 
since  the  resignation  of  that  group  of  people, 
but  I  suspect  the  reasons  for  their  resignations 
continue  to  prevail.  Although  I  would  not 
pretend  to  pass  judgment  on  the  collective 
reason,  or  indeed  on  the  reasons  of  any  other 
than  Mr.  Gardner  himself,  I  think  that  cer- 
tainly his  case,  if  no  other,  is  exceedingly 
dramatic  and  important  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

The  hon.  Minister,  for  whatever  reason, 
saw  fit  to  disregard  the  request  for  tabling 
of  correspondence.  However,  I  feel  that  such 
tabling  is  necessarily— and  I  do  not  say  this  in 
an  immoderate  or  unduly  animated  way— 
a  reflection  of  the  malaise  which  besets  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  a  depart- 
ment. 

I  have  received  permission  from  Mr. 
Douglas  Gardner,  former  child  welfare  super- 
visor in  the  child  welfare  branch,  to  read 
into  the  record  tonight  his  letters-I  use  the 
plural— of  resignation.  I  wish  to  do  so  because 
they  are  moderate  letters;  they  are  thoughtful 
letters;  they  are  sensitive  letters;  and  they 
are  important  letters.  Mr.  Gardner-as  I  will 
go  on  to  show  when  I  have  read  them  into 
the  record-is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  people 
in  the  child  welfare  field  in  the  entire  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

His  first  letter,  dated  peculiarly  enough, 
exactly  one  year  ago  to  this  day,  was  sent  to 
Mr.  James  S.  Band,  Deputy  Minister,  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Government 
Buildings,  Toronto,  Ontario: 
Dear   Mr.    Band: 

It  is  only  after  long  and  careful  thought, 
and  with  considerable  regret,  that  I  have 
made  the  decision  to  resign  from  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 
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Because  of  my  investment  of  time  and 
effort  in  nearly  11  years  of  service  within 
the  department,  I  feel  my  reasons  for  reach- 
ing this  difiScult  decision  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear  in  order  that  my  leave- 
taking  might  not  be  misunderstood,  or 
misinterpreted. 

Having  been  optimistic  for  a  number  of 
years  and  hopeful  of  desired  change,  I 
find  I  no  longer  have  confidence  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  de- 
partment as  a  whole  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  not  developed  over  the  years  either 
policy  or  sound  plans  in  keeping  with  con- 
temporary knowledge  of  social  work,  the 
needs  of  people  and  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  services. 

While  I  have  seen  much  growth  and 
change  within  the  department  and  the 
development  of  some  excellent  legislation, 
I  am  concerned  that  the  attitudes  and 
methods  of  administration  often  impede 
rather  than  facilitate  an  improved  quality 
of  service  to  people. 

In  my  view,  responsibility  is  not  dele- 
gated appropriately  nor  does  the  organiza- 
tion as  created  and  used  over  the  years 
allow  orthodox  communication,  productive 
co-ordination  of  effort  and  the  careful 
planning  and  assessment  required  if  welfare 
services  in  Ontario  are  to  make  the  best 
use  of  qualified  personnel  and  current 
knowledge  and  techniques  from  the  field. 

The  rather  superficial  recognition  given 
by  the  department  to  the  profession  of 
social  work  allows  for  little  or  no  impact 
in  terms  of  policy  formulation  and  per- 
formance or  influence  on  the  quality  of 
service.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  de- 
partment really  understands  or  accepts 
social  work  and  the  contribution  it  can 
make  to  public  welfare,  administration  and 
service. 

However,  I  still  believe,  with  real  con- 
viction that  public  welfare  at  the  provin- 
cial level  can  and  should  provide  one  of 
the  most  stimulating  and  exciting  experi- 
ences for  the  professional  social  worker. 

In  all  my  assignments  with  the  depart- 
ment in  the  past  ten  years,  I  have  at- 
tempted, to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  and 
in  keeping  with  the  ethics  of  my  profession, 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  assigned  to 
me  in  the  interests  of  provincial  service. 

Mr.  Gardner  then  makes  reference  to  a  hoU- 
day  schedule  and  ends:  "Yours  sincerely, 
Douglas  Gardner,   child  welfare  supervisor." 

There  followed  a  letter  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Collins, 
chairman,    civil    service    commission.    Parlia- 


ment Buildings,  Toronto,  Ontario.  This  was  a 
week  later: 

Dear   Mr.    Collins: 

Because  of  our  discussion  nearly  two 
years  ago  regarding  my  concern  for  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  role 
and  responsibility  of  the  professional  per- 
son within  the  department,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  my  letter 
of  resignation  to  Mr.  James  S.  Band, 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  department,  in 
which  I  have  worked  since  November,  1953. 

In  addition  to  being  a  child  welfare 
supervisor  in  the  child  welfare  branch,  I 
have  been  for  the  past  three  years,  executive 
secretary  to  the  Minister's  advisory  com- 
mittee on  child  welfare.  Mr.  C.  J.  Foster, 
former  chairman  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, was  committee  chairman  and  we 
have  worked  very  closely  together  during 
this  period.  The  committee  recently  com- 
pleted its  work  and  the  final  report  has 
been  presented  to  the  Minister.  In  August 
I  will  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a 
branch  director  with  the  children's  aid 
society  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  am  distressed  on  leaving  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare after  nearly  11  years  service  in  a 
very  broad  work  experience.  As  I  men- 
tioned to  you  previously  and  as  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  in  my  resignation,  pro- 
vincial public  welfare  holds  enormous 
challenge  for  me  professionally.  I  would 
wilhngly  and  gladly  continue  to  cope,  pro- 
vided I  had  respect  for,  and  confidence  in, 
the  administration  of  the  department,  but 
I  have  such  concern  about  what  is,  in  my 
view,  a  lack  of  principle  and  integrity  in 
the  administration  of  the  department  that 
I  can  no  longer  remain  associated  with 
it. 

I  believe  the  problems  within  the  depart- 
ment are  serious,  so  serious  that  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  competent  and 
qualified  staff  will  remain  a  problem  and 
Ontario  will  fall  further  behind  other  prov- 
inces in  the  provision  and  administration 
of  effective  and  efficient  services  based  on 
sound  professional  principles  and  attitudes. 
I  do  not  believe  the  situation  will  change 
for  the  better  without  some  sort  of  protest 
and  intervention.  My  resignation  is  my 
formal  protest. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Douglas  Gardner, 

Child  Welfare  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  those  letters  are  telling 
documents  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Gardner  is 
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a  courageous  man.  I  want  to  take  a  moment 
to  tell  this  House  just  who  Mr.  Gardner  is. 

He  has  been  associated  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  as  he  said,  for  11 
years.  He  was  made  executive  director  of 
the  Minister's  advisory  committee  on  child 
welfare.  In  other  words,  he  was  considered 
perhaps  to  be  the  most  competent  person  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  be  secretary  to 
the  most  important  committee  on  child  wel- 
fare that  this  province  has  ever  formed.  As 
executive  secretary  he  obviously  played  a 
major  role  in  drafting  The  Child  Welfare  Act, 
that  Act  which  just  went  through  this  House. 

In  his  years  with  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  he  served  in  a  variety  of  branches, 
was  in  a  very  large  way  responsible  for  the 
drafting  of  the  excellent  homemakers  legis- 
lation, has  been  in  other  areas  of  equal  im- 
portance and  capacity.  He  is  to  my  knowledge 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  members  in  the 
entire  child  welfare  field.  I  cannot  emphasize 
tliat  strongly  enough.  There  is  not  a  person 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  who  does  not  regard 
Douglas  Gardner  as  a  leading  member  in 
this  entire  area  of  social  work  experience. 
He  is,  if  I  may  put  it  this  way,  solid  Deputy 
Minister  material  in  some  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  men. 

Mr.  Gardner  now,  as  befitting  his  status  in 
the  field,  is  branch  director,  Toronto  branch 
of  the  metropolitan  children's  aid  society, 
in  which  position  he  supervises  somewhere 
between  150  and  200  people  directly  in  the 
field  concerned  with  child  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  say  this:  I  am  not 
going  to  take  exceptional  issue  over  it,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  sad  and  yet  illuminating 
thing  when  men  of  the  capacity  of  Douglas 
Gardner  feel  moved  to  leave  tlie  department 
for  the  reasons  enunciated. 

He  did  not  leave  so  long  ago.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  his  criticisms  are  not  criti- 
cisms of  the  child  welfare  branch;  that  is 
obvious.  Indeed,  in  the  minds  of  everyone 
I  have  spoken  to,  the  director  of  that  branch 
is  regarded  with  respect  and  affection.  Mr. 
Gardner's  criticisms  are  criticisms  of  the  de- 
partment, of  the  administration  of  the 
department,  of  its  attitude  to  social  work, 
of  its  philosophy,  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
conducts  its  programme,  of  the  level  on 
which  it  operates  its  services,  and  the 
relationship  in  which  it  stands  to  other  prov- 
inces in  this  country. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  altogether  we 
have  here  an  unusual  former  civil  servant, 
unusual  in  the  sense  that  he  put  his  views, 
finally,  born  of  a  certain  desperate  frustra- 
tion, on  paper.   They  are  not  his  views  alone. 


They  may  be  the  only  openly  expressed 
views,  although  if  the  hoA.  Minister  would 
have  the  grace  to  table  at  least  one  other 
letter  of  resignation  amongst  the  four  people 
involved,  I  think  he  would  find  that  there 
was  at  least  another  who  held  a  similar  view. 
But  I  shall  not  press  him  on  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  press  the 
others.  Certainly  Mr.  Gardner  is  eminent 
enough  and  worthy  enough  an  individual  to 
stand  and  to  make  the  case. 

It  underlines,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  bring 
this  to  a  close,  a  feeling  of  concern  which  has 
worried  members  of  the  Opposition— for 
at  least  my  short  term  of  two  years  in  this 
House— worried  us  profoundly.  There  seems 
to  be  something  profoundly  wrong  at  the 
core  of  this  department  in  the  animation  of 
its  staff  and  their  feeling  for  the  work  and 
the  goals  it  could  achieve  and  the  objectives 
it  might  reach. 

Child  welfare  supervisors  are  not  easily 
found.  Mr.  Gardner  is  a  child  welfare  super- 
visor who  looked  after,  at  one  point,  over 
40  children's  aid  societies  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  A  more  responsible  job  you  might 
not  possibly  find.  Similarly  with  some  of  the 
others  who  have  found  it,  for  whatever 
reasons,  necessary  to  leave.  These  are  re- 
sponsible people,  these  are  indispensable 
people,  these  are  people  with  enormous 
integrity.  The  words  mirrored  in  this  letter, 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  stand  as  a 
reflection  of  other  views  and  other  attitudes. 
I  think  it  important  that  at  least  the  observa- 
tions made  in  this  letter  and  the  feelings 
expressed  in  the  letter  somehow  move  the 
hon.  Minister  to  revamp  his  philosophy  and 
revise  his  administration,  and  indeed  to  re- 
build his  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  great  French  Canadian  novel  which  is 
entitled  Un  de  perdu;  deux  de  retrouvSs. 
Where  we  have  lost  two  men  we  have  gained 
seven,  and  two  more  are  coming  in  as  of 
July  1.  The  letter,  as  I  stated,  I  suppose  was 
a  sincere  one;  but  it  was  just  one  man's 
opinion. 

As  I  say,  we  have  gained,  or  we  will  be 
gaining,  where  we  lost  four.  I  should  also  say 
that  another  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lumsden  wrote  along  the  same  lines  as  this 
gentleman.  I  have  not  brought  forth  this 
matter  before,  because  for  some  reason  or 
another  I  am  a  man  who  has  been  quite  a 
long  while  in  this  world  and  knows  people— 
I  hope  I  do— and  can  dissect  people  and 
possibly  know  how  they  think  and  what  they 
do. 
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There  was  one  reason  on  which  I  would 
not  elaborate  further.  The  two  gentlemen 
were  living  together  and  they  worked  to- 
gether. More  I  would  not  like  to  say  in 
this  matter,  except  possibly  to  read  the 
memorandum  to  me  from  Mr.  Band  in  this 
particular  respect  after  the  motion  was  put 
through.  I  think  Mr.  Band,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  has  a  lot  of  experience  with 
employees  and  has  seen  them  come  and  go. 
This  is  what  he  relates  to  me: 

This  relates  to  four  employees  who 
resigned  from  the  child  welfare  branch  in 
the  year  1964.  Mr.  B.  Gardner  was  a  child 
welfare  supervisor  and  also  served  as 
secretary  to  the  advisory  committee  on 
child  welfare  during  its  period  of  study 
and  review  of  the  legislation  and  the  child 
welfare  programme  in  Ontario.  He 
accepted  a  position  with  the  children's  aid 
society  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  Lumsden  was  also  a  child  welfare 
supervisor  and  accepted  employment  with 
the  department  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Toronto.  Both  gentlemen  indicated  that 
the  policies  of  the  department  were  not 
in  keeping  with  their  views  of  social  work 
practices.  It  is  considered  that  they  have 
expressed  personal  views  in  relation  to 
their  own  positions  within  the  child  welfare 
branch.  Their  opinions  in  this  respect  do 
not  coincide  with  those  of  the  other  pro- 
fessional staff  in  the  department.  I  should 
say  that  Mr.  Gardner's  services  on  behalf 
of  the  advisory  committee  were  found  to 
be  capable.  Indeed  I  am  sorry  that  both 
these  men  did  not  remain  to  assist  with 
the  implementation  of  the  new  child 
welfare  programme. 

Miss  C.  Johnson  served  the  branch  as 
a  supervisor  of  children's  institutions.  She 
received  an  offer  of  employment  from 
the  York  department  of  education  and 
accepted  the  position  at  a  higher  salary. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  comment  in  the 
resignation. 

Miss  M.  Oomes  was  employed  as  a  child 
welfare  supervisor  on  a  probationary  basis 
for  a  period  of  about  seven  months.  She 
then  left  to  join  the  children's  aid  society 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Again  there  was 
no  comment  on  the  resignation. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  branch  has 
increased  this  year  and  the  services  of 
these  additional  persons  are  proving  to 
be  of  an  excellent  quality.  Further 
additions  to  child  welfare  personnel  are 
anticipated  in  the  near  future.  I  am  assured 
by  the  director  of  child  welfare,  and  agree, 
that  the  morale  of  the  child  welfare  branch 


is  at  a  high  level.  It  is  evident  that  the 
staflF  are  operating  as  an  eflBcient  and 
satisfactory  unit.  The  oflBces  of  the  branch 
were  moved  to  the  east  block  where  the 
personnel  are  now  in  closer  touch  with  the 
rest  of  the  department. 

I  should  add  by  way  of  further  comment 
that  the  professional  staff  within  the 
department,  social  workers  and  others, 
have  full  scope  in  carrying  out  their  work 
to  personal  satisfaction  and  professional 
fulfilment. 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  which  gives 
statistical  data  on  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  those  in  the  child  welfare 
branch  and  you  will  note  that  resignations 
have  indeed  been  small  in  relation  to  the 
total  staff  in  each  case. 

This  I  have  related  before  in  my  comments 
made  before  the  House.  So  again  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  I  am  not  making  any  com- 
ment one  way  or  another— the  gentlemen  in 
question  did  not  work  well  with  the  people 
inside  and  they  gave  their  personal  views.  I 
do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  views,  but 
it  does  not  mean  that  their  views  actually 
describe  a  situation  within  the  department 
as  the  hon.  member  would  like  to  leave  the 
impression.    I  do  not  think  it  has. 

I  might  say  this,  in  referring  back  to  the 
novel  I  was  speaking  about  a  moment  ago: 
Where  we  have  lost  two,  we  have  gained 
seven. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Four,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Where  we  have  lost  four, 
the  other  two- 
Mr.    Trotter:    This    sounds    like    a   hockey 
trade,  not  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  might  be  a  good  trade 
at  that! 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  have  not  men- 
tioned this  and  produced  the  letters  before 
was  first  of  all  that  I  did  not  have  permission, 
as  my  hon,  friend  has,  from  Mr.  Gardner.  At 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  any 
personal  views  that  one  might  have  in  respect 
to  anybody  who  has  worked  in  my  depart- 
ment. I  would  be  the  last  one  in  the  world 
who  would  speak  of  them  publicly  in  the 
fear  that  I  might  be  the  cause  of  hurting 
them  for  any  employment  they  might  seek 
any  other  place. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  no 
serious  exception  to  what  the  hon.  Minister 
says.  I  respect  what  he  has  said.  I,  too,  made 
certain  I  had  Mr.  Gardner's  full  permission 
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before  reading  these  particular  letters.  I 
simply  point  out  to  him,  and  I  think  it  is 
important  that  this  House  recognizes  it,  that 
however  well  the  branch  of  child  welfare  has 
functioned  over  the  last  five  or  six  years,  it 
has  functioned  with  two,  three  or  four  child 
welfare  supervisors  where  there  should  have 
been  between  12  and  15.  This  figure  of  12  to 
15  is  corroborated  in  the  advisory  committee 
report  to  the  hon.  Minister,  and  in  every 
estimate  of  a  properly  supervised  case  load 
that  is  known.  In  other  words,  for  whatever 
reason,  in  the  most  important  and  vital  field 
of  child  welfare,  we  have  been  seriously  and 
sadly  undermanned. 

I  do  not  say  that  words  are  necessarily  in- 
vincible. I  think  the  observations  and  the 
reflections  offered  in  the  letter  are  very 
serious,  and  I  think  the  esteem  in  which  the 
department  held  Mr.  Gardner  is  a  reflection 
of  their  seriousness.  You  do  not  give  a  man 
that  much  responsibility  and  importance  in 
a  department  of  government  without 
obviously  holding  him  in  very  high  regard  for 
a  period  of  some  11  years.  And  whatever  the 
hon.  Minister  might  have  meant  by  his  other 
than  pleasing  aside,  merely  to  say  that 
IDerhaps  things  did  not  work  well  in  the 
department  is  not  a  sufiicient  explanation. 

I  would  be  happy,  as  he  is,  not  to  dissect 
the  individual.  But  the  idea  seems  to  me  to 
be  important,  and  a  branch  which  has  been 
undernourished  and  understaffed  for  so  many 
years  is  also  important.  A  branch  which  now 
pretends  to  supervise  an  enlarged  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  and  a  Children's  Institutions  Act  with 
anything  under  15  full-time  child  welfare 
supervisors  cannot  possibly  function  ade- 
quately. Equally,  it  cannot  lose  people  as 
important  as  these  men,  without  suffering 
serious  loss. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
members  in  this  Legislature  know  what 
supervising  means.  The  hon.  members  prob- 
ably think— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
members  may  well  feel  that  supervising 
children's  aid  societies  and  children's  institu- 
tions mainly  involves  going  to  the  institutions, 
assessing  their  work  environment,  helping 
them  formulate  their  budgets  and  giving  them 
some  kind  of  direction  and  supervision.  It 
means  that,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  it  also  means 
a  great  deal  more.  It  means  sitting  down 
with  all  the  boards  of  governors  in  various 
communities,  it  means  sitting  down  with  all 
the     elected     municipal     officials,     it     means 


sitting  down  with  all  the  working  committees 
as  part  of  that  municipality  and  as  branches 
of  that  board  of  governors.  It  means,  in  other 
words,  a  tremendous  spectrum  of  activity  far 
beyond  the  mere  supervision  of  individual 
societies  or  institutions.  In  other  words,  it 
means  a  work  load  which,  I  suggest,  in  this 
branch  requires  a  minimum  of  15  graduate 
social  workers.  Now,  15  is  a  minimal  number, 
it  is  probable  that  the  job  could  not  be  done 
even  with  15. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that 
we  cannot  have  this  kind  of  shift.  I  appre- 
ciate the  hon.  Minister's  French  aphorisms,  I 
know  the  novel  of  which  he  speaks,  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  hon.  member  should 
read  it  in  the  original,  in  English  it  is  not 
good. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  only  thing  that  the  hon. 
Minister  and  I  have  ever  struggled  through  in 
the  original  is  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  try  any  other.  But  I  will  say 
that  these  things  are  not  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  to  incur  the  mocking  shouts 
of  disarray,  but  to  point  out  that  if  this 
branch  and  this  department  is  to  function 
effectively,  it  has  to  give  the  appearance  of 
better  functioning.  I  think  as  these  estimates 
go  on  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  that  has 
not  always  been  true,  and  Mr.  Gardner 
demonstrated  that  in  his  letter. 

Vote  1702  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1703: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  just  one  or  two 
brief  questions  about  1702? 

An  hon.  member:  It  has  been  carried. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we 
not  have  this  chatter  stopped  by  those  who 
apparently  are  not  interested  other  than 
interrupting  the  procedure  of  the  debate? 

An  hon.  member:  If  you  do  not  like  it, 
you  know  what  you  can  do.  You  do  not  have 
to  sit  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  do  not  like  it  I  know 
what  I  can  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  match  it, 
but- 

Intcrjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  objection  if  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  ask  a  question  on  the  vote.  I  do  not  know 
why  his  hon.  leader  is  objecting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  explain  why.  There 
are  four  or  five  people  here  just  chattering  all 
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the  time.   They  do   not  Hke   the   revelations 
that  the  hon.  member  has  put  on  the  record. 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection 
with  this,  I  would  like  to  explain  that  I 
hope  that  under  our  free  enterprise  system, 
if  a  man  wants  to  discontinue  employment 
after  10  or  11  years  in  a  department,  he 
may  do  so.  I  have  even  known  members  of 
the  NDP  who  discontinue.  I  have  known 
members  of  the  press  who  changed  from  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  to  the  Telegram,  and 
from  the  Telegram  to  the  Globe  and  Mail. 
When  we  have  35,000  to  40,000  employees  in 
the  Ontario  provincial  government,  who  may 
wish  to  switch  into  other  departments  or 
other  places  of  employment,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them,  and  I,  for  one,  would  not 
attempt  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a 
man  leaves  and  gives  his  reason  in  quite 
rational  fashion,  I  do  not  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  his  former  boss  should  get 
up  and,  in  a  mildly  slanderous  way,  throw 
doubts- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  go  back  and  read 
what  the  hon.  Minister  says. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
pursue  this,  but  I  refer  to  the  veiled  aside, 
and  it  does  the  hon.  Minister's  honour  no 
good,  or  his  reputation.  We  had  an  exchange 
which  could  have  been  conducted  in  honour- 
able terms,  it  need  not  have  been  denigrated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecils:  What  did  I  say  that  was 
dishonourable? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon.  Min- 
ister made  reference  to  a  man  which  had 
no  relevance  to  the  matter  under  discussion. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  said  he 
would  leave  it  there  with  suspicion  to  grow 
without  any  explanation.  I  suggest  either  he 
should  not  have  made  those  statements,  or  he 
should  have  said  what  he  meant,  if  he  knows. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Discussion  on  this  particular 
section  is  concluded. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  beg 
the  chair's  indulgence.  I  took  my  seat  be- 
cause I  thought  that  someone  else  would 
rise.   I  would  like  to   ask  some  other  ques- 


tions on  the  vote  which  are  not  relevant  to 
what  we  have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  this  session  we 
passed  The  Children's  Institutions  Act  which 
gives  certain  amounts  of  money  for  per  diem 
costs  and  construction  costs.  I  want  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  whether  he  has  any  inten- 
tion of  differentiating  on  the  per  diem  rates 
for  the  various  schedules  involved,  the  per 
diem  rates  on  the  one  hand,  let  us  say,  to 
Warrendale,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  Loyal 
True  Blue  and  Orange.  I  take  the  extremes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecils:  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  gross  cost,  wherever  they  are. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
gross  cost,  whatever  they  are  across  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Wherever  they  are. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  has  the  hon.  Minister 
worked  out  any  basic  formula  for  computing 
these  gross  costs  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
institutions  without  engaging  in  an  unhappy 
exchange  over  what  is  relevant  and  what  is 
not? 

^Hon.  Mr.  Cecils:  I  think  so. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  you  do  not  anticipate 
any  further  difficulty  then,  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecils:  Well,  I  would  have  never 
had  any  difficulty  if  we  could  have  had  good 
accounting  all  the  way.  That  is  the  only  thing. 
Maybe  it  was  our  fault,  maybe  it  was  their 
fault,  maybe  the  board's  fault.  This  is  some- 
thing that  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  have  to  account 
for  what  I  spend  to  the  auditors  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  that  is  why  there  were  delays  some- 
times in  these  particular  areas.  It  was  because 
the  accounting  was  not  something  which 
could  be  proven  as  such. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Minister,  you  have  a  very  valid  point.  I  will 
not  argue  with  you  on  accounting  procedures. 
I  would  simply  make  this  point  though.  If 
there  is  some  area  of  dispute  in  the  account- 
ing procedures,  it  seems  to  me  inadequate 
that  the  entire  sum  should  be  denied  while 
we  arbitrate  over  one  small  facet  of  it.  If  you 
could  possibly  pay  the  areas  which  are 
mutually  agreed  upon,  and  withhold  those 
other  smaller  areas  for  arbitration,  it  would 
not  hurt  the  institutions  involved  so  pro- 
foundly. An  institution  like  Warrendale— 
there  may  well  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
over  accounting  procedures;  but  for  an  in- 
stitution to  be  behind  $40,000  or  $50,000 
seems  unnecessary,  if  you  could  at  least  pay 
them  the  agreed-upon  portion. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
advise  my  hon.  friend  that  I  agree  with  him 
and  I  have  given  that  order.  This  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  I  admire  its  spirit.  I 
commend  the  hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  1703,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  about  his  policy  in  regard  to 
day  nurseries  in  this  department.  His  annual 
report  shows  that  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  day  nurseries  has  not  been  exactly  over- 
whelming. I  fear  that  in  the  day  nursery 
branch,  as  in  the  child  welfare  branch,  the 
fundamental  problem  is  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  people  at  the  centre  energetically 
prosecuting  the  cause  of  day  nurseries;  and 
because  there  is  so  much  resistance  in  one 
municipality  after  another  to  the  idea,  it 
takes  a  fairly  high  powered  and  persuasive 
staff  to  sell  the  concept  of  day  nurseries. 

Now,  I  would  be  interested  to  hear  from 
the  hon.  Minister  how  many  people  he  has 
in  the  field  for  the  more  than  900  munici- 
palities in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  would 
also  be  interested  to  hear  about  specific  ex- 
periments to  be  extended  into  other  areas. 

His  annual  report,  if  I  recall,  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  day  nursery  wing  in  the  Riverdale 
hospital,  which  brought  40  nurses  back  into 
the  active  pursuit  of  their  profession.  I  wish 
the  hon.  Minister  had  somehow  conveyed  this 
idea  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health. 

For  a  considerable  time  we  on  this  side  of 
the  House  have  said  that,  if  you  want  to 
make  up  your  nursing  shortage,  then  provide 
day  nursery  facilities  for  your  nurses  in  wings 
of  hospitals  and  allow  them  the  opportunity 
to  return  to  active  work.  For  whatever  reason, 
that  has  not  been  done  across  the  province 
and  the  nursing  shortage  persists.  In  the  one 
area  where  it  has  been  tried  it  has  been  most 
.successful. 

So  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  first,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  staffs  in  the  development  of  day 
nurseries  generally;  and  second  in  the  day 
nursery  hospital  wing  expansion  that  may  or 
may  not  be  contemplated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
1964—1  would  like  to  mention  this  as  we  go 
along-a  total  of  398  day  nurseries  were 
supervised  at  one  time  or  another  by  this 
branch  of  the  department.  During  the  year, 
50  new  nurseries  opened  and  41  closed,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  giving  an  overall  in- 
crease of  nine  day  nurseries. 

The  staff  of  the  day  nurseries  branch  visit 
as  many  areas  of  the  province  as  possible  to 
promote  the  development  of  these  needed 
services.    We    feel    the    initiative,    rightly    or 


wrongly,  in  the  long  run  must  come  from 
local  groups  and  authorities.  The  director  and 
four  supervisiors  we  have  in  this  service  do  a 
great  deal  in  this  regard,  and  we  also  issue 
a  great  deal  of  advice  and  other  literature  to 
aid  local  groups. 

During  the  recent  months  I  am  happy  to 
report  the  number  of  inquiries  from  local 
municipalities  are  gaining  and  we  are  doing 
all  we  can  to  stimulate  their  interest  and 
channel  it  into  concrete  action.  One  of  the 
features,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  the  branch 
concentration  to  promote  day  nurseries 
adjacent  to  certain  places  of  employment.  That 
was  proven  very  satisfactory.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  September  1964. 

I  would  say  that  the  following  areas  are 
where  public  nurseries  are  most  needed,  repre- 
senting the  area  that  is  now  Metro  Toronto. 
For  instance,  I  am  sure  that  North  York, 
Etobicoke,  Scarborough,  Windsor,  Chatham, 
Brantford  and  Hamilton  would  be  places 
where  they  would  be  very  necessary. 

Did  my  hon.  friend  ask  me  also  the 
qualifications?  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  No,  I  was  particularly— well 
let  us  take  it  one  at  a  time.  What  will  you  do 
to  bring  a  day  nursery  to  Scarborough?  That 
is  a  municipality  with  which  I  am  faintly  asso- 
ciated. In  this  municipality,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment, you  have  a  very  excellent  low 
rental  housing  project  —  Warden  Woods. 
Several  score  units;  presenting  a  desperate 
need  for  day  nursery  facilities. 

You  could  not  possibly  find  a  better 
opportimity  to  set  up  a  day  nursery  environ- 
ment, and  so  the  mothers  in  the  low  rental 
housing  get  together  and  they  bring  the 
formidable  array  of  figures  and  needs  before 
the  Scarborough  municipal  council.  The  Scar- 
borough municipal  council,  in  its  worldly 
wisdom,  sniffs  its  nose  at  them  and  tells  them 
to  run  on  their  merry  way.  They  end  up  with 
whatever  small  sort  of  co-operative,  make- 
shift mechanism  they  can  provide.  Now  how 
do  you  persuade  a  municipality  to  do  the 
job,  unless  in  the  day  nursery  branch  you 
provide  sufficient  personnel  to  go  side  by  side 
with  the  groups  interested,  make  the  repre- 
sentations to  the  various  municipal  bodies  and 
put  pressure  on  them  from  the  provincial 
centre? 

With  the  tremendous  number  of  working 
mothers  in  this  society,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  social  responsibility.  It  is  simply  not 
enough  to  lapse  back  into  the  old  mystique 
about  the  place  of  the  woman  in  the  world, 
that  old  mystique  that  so  bedevilled  the 
equality  of  the  sexes.  If  you  are  going  to  have 
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working  women,  then  you  have  a  sense  of 
social  and  moral  responsibility.  You  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  children  in- 
volved. So  you  have  to  obviously  exercise 
some  leadership,  and  just  as  there  has  never 
been  any  hint  of  local  initiative  in  the  field  of 
adquate  low  cost  housing,  so  there  is  not  any 
hint  of  local  initiative  in  the  field  of  day 
nurseries,  or  indeed  of  homemakers  services. 

Those  are  two  areas  in  this  department 
sorely  lacking.  Now  we  are  now  talking  about 
day  nurseries  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
are  you  going  to  do  in  Etobicoke.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  in  Scarborough?  Representa- 
tions have  been  made.  Some  of  us  have 
endeavoured  to  do  so.  Parent  groups  have 
come,  but  never  through  the  department,  be- 
cause the  branch  simply  does  not  have  the 
personnel  to  do  the  job.  I  tell  you  that  it  is 
profoundly  wrong.  You  do  not  run  society 
that  way,  with  the  needs  that  these  people 
Lave. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecils:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  thing  I  can  see  is  to  continue  to  press 
them  to  try  to  be  involved;  because  if  other 
municipalities  can,  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
cannot.  Now  if  the  local  municipality  does  not 
want  to  do  it,  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  do 
to  force  them  into  it,  except  to  try  to  in- 
fluence them  and  show  them  the  right  track. 
We  are  doing  this  as  much  as  we  can.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  hard  to  influence  in  that 
particular  respect.  I  appreciate  that.  I  am  sure 
my  hon.  friend  has  tried  himself.  I  know 
we  have  tried  very  hard.  I  suppose  that  the 
people  generally  in  Scarborough  would  know 
this. 

The  new  setup  that  was  described  to 
you  today  should  provide  an  opportunity  to 
do  a  better  job  there.  Or  maybe  it  should  be 
under  the  metropolitan  authority  to  do  that, 
I  do  not  know.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
another  thing  to  use  influence  and  to  use 
pressure,  as  my  hon.  friend  suggests  could  be 
done.  I  am  sure  we  have  people  who  can 
attend  with  them  at  any  time.  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  are  short  in  that  particular  respect. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
follow  this  up  and  then  I  shall  subside.  I 
just  want  to  add  a  point  that  is  really  reveal- 
ing with  respect  to  the  balance  of  values.  If 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  says 
that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  pollution 
existing  in  a  municipality,  then  it  becomes 
a  mandatory  pressure  on  that  municipality  to 
clean  it  up;  they  must  respond  by  Act  of  this 
Legislature.  But  if  a  hundred  thousand 
mothers  need  day  nursery  care  for  their 
children,  and  several  thousand  of  them  are 


working  mothers,  then  there  is  no  social 
responsibility  connected  to  it  any  longer. 

Then  we  use  these  artful  devices  of  per- 
suasion; we  make  phone  calls;  we  send  out 
happy  pictures  on  brochures;  and  we  add  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  our  voice.  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  simply  not  sufficient;  it  does 
not  work.  You  have  a  municipality;  whether 
it  is  a  municipality  today  and  a  city  tomorrow 
is  irrelevant.  You  have  a  municipality  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  and  the  munici- 
pality will  not  grant  compensation  for  home- 
makers  services.  What  about  the  whole 
spectrum  of  need  in  this  part  of  society? 

I  vigorously  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
even  if  the  legislation  be  not  mandatory,  if 
that  affronts  the  hon.  Minister's  conscience  too 
directly,  then  at  least  let  him  send  his  super- 
visors into  the  field  to  work  with  the  muni- 
cipalities involved.  Let  them  not  merely  make 
phone  calls  and  give  urgings  and  promptings, 
but  let  them  go  on  a  regular  circuit  and  make 
strong  and  insistent  representation  because 
you  cannot  leave  this  to  the  desperate  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  mothers  who  are  thus 
affected. 

-  Mr.  Reilly:  Leave  it  to  the  municipality. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Sure  and  it  will  never 
happen. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  let 
the  remark  of  the  hon.  Minister  go  by— that 
they  are  doing  everything  that  they  can  in 
this  field  of  nurseries,  because  when  we  look 
over  the  records  of  the  past  year  we  know 
there  is  a  great  shortage  of  them  in  this  city. 
We  know  in  Hamilton,  in  Ottawa,  and  a 
number  of  these  towns  and  cities  across  the 
province  of  Ontario,  especially  where  there 
is  a  number  of  factories,  that  there  are  simply 
not  enough  paid  nurseries.  There  are  two 
million  working  mothers  in  Canada  and  the 
majority  of  those  working  mothers  are  in 
Ontario  and  half  your  working  mothers  today 
have  children  that  are  sixteen  years  and  under 
and— 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  majority  of  them  do  not 
have  to  work. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well  there  is  a  ridiculous 
Tory  remark  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Eglinton,  because  this  is  the  very  point  I 
want  to  make.  The  majority  of  the  working 
mothers  today  work  because  they  have  to 
and  I  think  it  is  a  hangover- 
Mr.  Reilly:  They  do  not.  They  work  be- 
cause they  want  to,  not  because  they  have  to. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Trotter:  If  there  is  ever  a  hangover 
from  the  Victorian  era  it  is  the  idea  that 
mothers  are  leaving  their  children  and  going 
to  work  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Two  million 
people  in  this  country  do  not  go  to  work  just 
for  the  fun  of  it.  When  you  think  that  half 
of  them  have  children  sixteen  years  and 
under,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  social  change 
and  an  economic  change  that  has  gone  on  in 
Canada  and  more  particularly  in  Ontario  and 
even  more  so  in  that  area  between  Oshawa 
and  Niagara  Falls.  This  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  twenty  years  and  when  a  government 
with  the  wealth  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
comes  up  with  an  estimate  of  $361,000  for 
day  nurseries,  and  when  you  even  left  un- 
expended for  institutions  nearly  $3,000,000— 
mind  you  in  vote  1  you  have  $2,700,000  un- 
expended and  yet  in  another  place  like  this 
only  $361,000  for  the  entire  vote-it  is 
obvious  you  have  not  looked  into  what  is  a 
very  serious  problem. 

This  goes  right  through  all  our  cities  and 
towns;  they  all  seem  to  have  the  same  view- 
point, but  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
is  the  responsible  individual  in  this  province. 
Toronto,  for  its  protective  services  for 
children,  spends  the  same  amount  as  they  do 
on  Riverdale  zoo  and  there  is  no  excusing 
the  city  of  Toronto  for  that  approach.  But 
the  approach  of  the  present  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  is  worse  and  when  I  hear 
remarks  coming  from  some  of  the  Tory  back- 
benchers that  the  women  do  not  have  to  work 
it  is  ridiculous— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): He  is  a  front  bencher. 

Mr.  Trotter:  —because  when  you  see  the 
cost  of  living  that  continues  to  rise,  and  the 
wages  some  of  the  men  are  earning,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  working  in  the  civil 
service,  you  know  the  women  have  to  go  to 
work.  We  have  gone  over  this  wage  prob- 
lem in  the  province  of  Ontario  with  the 
civil  service  and  with  others  and  it  is  obvious 
you  cannot  keep  a  family  on  what  thousands 
of  men  are  earning  today. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Listen,  what  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment pays- 
Mr.  Trotter:  When  one  industry  in  Scar- 
borougli  made  a  survey  of  the  working 
women,  they  found  that  only  25  per 
cent  of  their  children  that  were  in  nurseries, 
or  some  would-be  nurseries,  were  receiving 
proper  care;  only  25  per  cent  of  them. 
Unless    we    come    to    grips    with    this    prob- 


lem it  means  that  in  the  long  run  you  are 
going  to  have  more  of  these  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children;  you  are  going  to  have  more 
health  problems  and  your  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  is  going  to  be  faced  with  more 
expensive  problems. 

Is  it  not  far  more  sensible  economically 
and  far  more  humane  to  get  to  work  and  give 
some  leadership  in  this  day  nursery  problem? 
Whether  the  municipalities  themselves  are 
at  fault,  either  because  of  stupidity  or  lack 
of  funds,  is  not  the  question;  the  leadership 
is  up  to  you  because  once  these  children— 
either  as  children,  as  juveniles  or  as  adults- 
get  into  trouble  they  land  up  being  paid  for 
by  the  provincial  government  or  by  the 
federal  government.  It  is  far  better  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  now,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  you  are  so  utterly  blind,  and  so 
completely  stupid,  that  you  have  gone  so 
long  and  done  so  little  and  clung  so 
tenaciously  to  these  Victorian  tight-fisted 
ideas  which  you  have.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  this 
province— the  leadership  we  are  getting  in 
welfare— and  tliis  vote  is  typical  of  what  is 
going  on. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  merely 
an  expectant  father  and  I  do  not  speak  with 
the  knowledge  of  many  of  the  members  in 
this  House  but  I  want  to  say  that  from  the 
remarks  coming  from  the  left  of  me,  one  sees 
precisely  the  root  of  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  that  the  Conservatives  in  this 
government,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  still 
cling  to  that  outworn  fetish  that  the  moral 
place  of  the  woman  is  in  the  home  and 
nowhere  else. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fine,  let  us  get  it  on  the 
record.  It  is  that  old  second-sex.  Beautiful 
Homes  and  Gardens,  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
philosophy  of  the  inequality  of  the  sexes. 
Well,  it  does  not  commend  itself,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  does  not  commend  itself  to  those  on 
this  side  of  the  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
women  who  work  today  do  so  because  they 
have  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
They  also  do  it  through  choice.  The  great 
trend  in  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
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work  force  on  the  North  American  continent 
today,  and  the  surveys  having  to  do  with 
those  matters  proves  it  is  part  of  the  social 
change,  involves  a  woman's  desire  to  work, 
whether  she  is  married,  a  mother  with 
children  at  home  or  otherwise,  and  this  is 
quite  different  from  the  impression  that  you 
are  trying  to  convey  to  this  House. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  a 
recent  survey  of  working  women  conducted 
by  the  women's  special  branch  in  the  federal 
Department  of  Labour— as  always  when  one 
wants  it  the  material  is  never  here— but  these 
estimates  have  some  time  to  go  and  we  can 
get  the  precise  percentage.  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  knowing  more  about  this  field 
than  I  do  probably  thinks  the  term  "vast 
majority"  is  wrong  and  if  it  is  then  I  will 
withdraw  it.  I  will  say  that  my  withdrawal 
is  as  irrelevant  as  his  intervention  because 
whether  it  is  a  small  percentage  or  a  large 
percentage  who  have  to  work,  is  not 
important.  Whether  they  work  by  choice  or 
not,  the  government  has  no  right  to  have 
preconceptions  about  the  place  of  women 
in  society.  Whether  a  woman  wants  to  work, 
or  has  to  work,  then  we  as  a  society  must 
provide  the  nursery  facilities  for  these 
women's  children. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  very  sad,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  this  is  obviously  a  profound 
philosophic  difference— I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing else,  Mr.  Chairman— it  is  not  only 
philosophic,  it  is  the  overexaggerated  male 
ego,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  amount  this 
government  has  spent  on  day  nurseries.  Con- 
sidering the  value  of  the  dollar— we  actually 
spend  now  less  money  on  nurseries  than  we 
did  in  1944  and  1945  and  in  1953  and  1954. 
That  is  going  back  20  years;  in  other  words, 
we  are  moving  back  as  quickly  as  we  can 
under  this  Tory  government. 

For  example,  from  1944  to  1945  under  this 
vote,  our  expenditures  were  $365,000  and 
this  year  we  are  actually  budgeting  in  this 
field  for  $361,000.  When  you  think  of  the 
decline  in  value  of  the  dollar,  and  when  you 
think  of  the  tremendously  increased  needs, 
we  are  actually  going  backwards.  This  is  how 
this  vote  has  changed.  In  view  of  the  de- 
crease of  the  value  of  the  dollar  over  the 
years,  even  if  you  had  the  same  amount,  it 
would  show  that  we  are  falling  back.  The 
fact  that  our  population  has  increased  and 
the  fact  that  more   women   are  working   in 


industry.  Let  us  face  it,  some  hospitals  Hke 
Riverdale  would  have  to  close  down  if  we 
did  not  have  women  out  working  or  to  go 
into  some  of  these  various  factories.  The 
women  of  today  must  work  in  order  not  only 
to  help  their  families  but  to  sustain  industry; 
but  here  is  a  vote  that  is  continually  going 
backwards. 

Just  to  give  you  some  idea— and  it  does  not 
come  from  a  politician  or  from  somebody 
making  politics  out  of  this.  Livia  Langford, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Humewood 
house  association,  in  discussing  the  problem 
of  unwed  mothers  and  the  mother's  desire 
to  keep  the  child,  mentioned  how  they  had 
to  go  to  work  and  they  needed  these  nurseries. 
She  said  that  in  order  for  women,  whether 
they  were  unwed  mothers  keeping  their 
children  or  whether  they  were  deserted  wives 
who  had  children  and  had  to  work,  she  said 
it  was  necessary  that  we  have  day  nurseries. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of  desertions 
has  increased  over  the  years.  This  involves 
not  only  the  married  women  who  live  at 
home  with  their  husbands,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing number  of  deserted  and  divorced  women 
who  must  work;  they  have  no  other  choice 
-except  to  go  on  welfare. 

Maybe  the  hon.  Minister  would  rather 
keep  them  on  welfare! 

Miss  Langford  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
having  more  nurseries  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of  women 
who  must  work.  Certainly  this  system  has 
worked  in  many  countries.  In  Great  Britain 
they  had  a  great  extension  in  day  nurseries; 
and  they  had  a  great  extension  in  Sweden. 
They  have  proved  very  successful,  both  for 
the  family  and  for  industry. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  even  10  or  12  years  ago 
we  spent  ia  this  department  $322,000,  which 
is  still  just  slightly  less  than  we  are  spending 
this  year.  We  are  literally,  even  on  the 
estimates,  going  backward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  remark  at  this  particular  time. 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures  for  1944  or 
1945,  but  I  would  point  out  that  in  those 
days  the  federal  government  was  also 
involved  because  of  wartime  services.  At  that 
time  practically  every  woman  was  working 
and  somebody  had  to  do  this.  The  men  were 
not  even  here;  they  were  fighting  or  in  train- 
ing. It  was  really  a  wartime  measure  more 
than  anything  else  in  those  days,  but  I 
would— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  was  their  place  not  in 
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Mr.  Trotter:  Even  so,  Mr.  Minister— sorry, 
I  thought  you  were  sitting  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  estimates  show  that 
there  is  a  $71,000  increase  this  year  provided 
from  last  year  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  150  years  ago 
the  Tories  of  this  province  took  the  position 
that  the  state  really  had  no  responsibility  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  children.  They 
were  finally  converted  on  that  point  after  a 
long  time.  But  even  now,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1965,  they  cling  to  the  notion  that 
there  is  no  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
state  for  providing  for  care— or  no  significant 
responsibility  I  think  would  be  the  fair  way 
to  put  it— to  provide  for  care  and  training 
of  children  below  the  arbitrary  age  that  we 
select  for  starting  school. 

In  tlie  mid-thirties,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  off  and  on  in 
Nazi  Germany,  and  there  the  slogan  with 
regard  to  the  role  of  women  was  summed 
up  with  the  three  words:  "Kirche,  Kinder, 
Kuche."  What  I  heard  in  this  House  tonight 
revived  a  long  lost  memory  and  brought 
back  to  my  mind  some  of  the  things  I  used 
to  hear  in  Germany  in  those  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  about  the 
Russian  system,  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  fatuous  com- 
ment! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
argument  about  whether  working  women 
have  to  work  or  not  is  really  quite  beside 
the  point.  There  is  no  question  that  some, 
and  indeed  a  remarkably  large  number,  have 
to  work.  However,  this  in  itself  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Tories 
opposite  think  that  a  family  with  two  or  three 
children,  where  the  husband  makes  $3,600  a 
year,  is  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  the 
wife  docs  not  have  to  work.  I  am  sure  they 
must  think  that,  because  they  pay  35  per 
cent  of  their  own  employees  less  money  than 
$3,600  a  year. 

But  I  say,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  in 
such  a  situation  the  woman  of  the  house 
has  this  choice:  either  to  see  her  family  live 
in  a  state  of  penury,  or  else  to  go  out  and 
work.  It  is  women  from  families  of  that  kind 
in  many  cases,  who  are  out  working. 

How  many  is  really  beside  the  point, 
because  I  take  the  view  that  if  a  woman 
wishes  to  work,  she  should  work. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  not  asking  you  to 
look  after  her  children,  we  are  asking  you  to 
provide  a  service  which  in  most  civilized 
countries  is  considered  a  desirable  service.  I 
think  if  a  woman  feels  she  has  a  contribution 
to  make  to  society  beyond  the  home  that 
society  should  welcome  her  contribution.  In 
wartime  we  welcomed  the  contribution,  but 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  apparently  the 
women  were  supposed  to  go  back  into  the 
home. 

As  one  of  my  hon.  friends  over  here 
pointed  out,  if  you  made  it  illegal  for  married 
women  to  work  you  would  be  hard  put  to 
find  staffs  for  your  hospitals.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  if  hospital  employment  is  considered 
to  be  a  useful  contribution  to  society  or  not 
by  Tories,  but  I  consider  it  a  useful  contri- 
bution. I  think  that  it  should  be  made  easier 
for  women  to  make  such  contributions  if  they 
want  to. 

The  only  regret  I  have  with  regard  to 
women  working  is  that  far  too  many  of  them 
are  in  a  position  where  they  are  forced  by 
economic  necessity  to  work.  I  do  not  think 
they  should  be  in  this  position.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  this  society  wages  should  be  so  low 
that  the  mother  has  to  go  out  to  work  because 
of  economic  necessity.  I  think  if  she  goes 
out  it  should  be  because  she  chooses. 

The  point  is  that  right  now  we  do  force 
them  out  to  work.  Indeed  I  am  sure  this 
government  itself  forces  women  out  to  work 
by  the  wages  it  pays.  I  think  as  long  as 
we  have  the  conditions  where  they  are  forced 
to  go  to  work,  and  even  when  we  advance 
beyond  that  condition  and  women  go  to  work 
purely  from  choice,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
sensible,  intelligent  and  economical  way  to 
provide  for  the  day  care  of  the  children 
would  be  through  day  nurseries  in  a  co- 
operative community  type  of  project. 

I  think  the  comments  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  are  very  much  to  the 
point.  From  the  kind  of  comment  with  which 
they  were  barraged  from  the  Tory  benches 
all  around  in  this  House,  we  can  see  the 
attitude  of  the  Tory  mind. 

I  do  not  really  think  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  himself  is  as  much  inflicted 
with  that  Tory  mentality  as  some  of  his 
colleagues.  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he 
allow  his  normal  humane  outlook  to  prevail. 
I  think  he  will  then  see  this  in  a  rational  light 
and  he  will  see  the  need  to  develop  this 
branch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ceofle:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
lose  sight  completely  and  give  the  impression 
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there  may  be  none  of  these  in  Ontario  at  all, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  354 
of  these  nurseries  in  Ontario,  with  16  coming 
in  the  next  few  months.  I  have  nothing 
against  women  working;  that  is  fine,  perhaps 
that  is  a  matter  of  their  choice  and  sometimes 
also  of  necessity.  But  I  simply  say  that 
maybe,  in  the  way  of  philosophy,  we  differ 
from  you.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not 
think  I  should  impose  this  upon  municipali- 
ties or  upon  others.  They  know  their  needs 
better  than  I  would,  and  I  have  to  deal  with 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  We  are  talking  about  regional 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  think  the  members  of 
the  municipalities  know  what  they  have  to 
do  and  what  they  need,  and  the  means  are 
there  to  do  it  if  they  want  it.  We  will  not 
refuse  it,  we  encourage  it,  we  promote  it 
every  day.  It  is  a  matter  of  philosophy 
possibly,  but  I  am  not  one,  and  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  thinking  of  the  government 
that  we  want  to  force  any  of  these  things 
on  anybody.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West  has  enough  influence 
in  his  own  area  that  he  can  sell  the  idea 
for  this. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  surprised  that  he 
admits  this. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  do  not  speak  with  the  arts 
of  government,  Mr.  Minister.  Since  the  hon. 
Minister  does  not  beheve  in  imposition,  let 
me  ask  him  a  question.  How  many  people 
does  he  have  situated  in  the  head  office  of 
his  day  nursery  branch  in  non-clerical  or 
stenographic  positions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Five. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Five!  And  if  I  am  right 
there  are  something  in  excess,  at  the  moment 
at  any  rate,  of  900  municipalities.  These 
are  autonomous  municipal  units  about  which 
we  hear  so  much,  whose  autonomy  we  value 
so  much  that  we  are  moving  to  regional 
government.  Let  us  not  be  specious  in  our 
argument. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Nine  hundred  municipal- 
ities surely  do  not  warrant  a  day  nursery  in 
every  one  of  them. 

Mr.    S.    Lewis:    Let   me    assure    the  hon. 

Minister    it    warrants    something    more  than 

300,  and  it  warrants  something  more  than 
a  staff  of  five. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  I  live  in  a  town  of  between 
9,000  and  10,000  people  and  a  nursery  is 
not  necessary  there.  Providing  such  facilities, 
when  it  is  done,  it  is  done  by  people  in  the 
service  clubs  and  that  sort  of  thing  who  can 
do  this,  but  it  is  not  necessary  there,  and 
there  are  many  places  of  that  calibre  through- 
out the  province  of  Ontario.  It  might  be 
revealing  if  I  say  that  in  Algoma  county 
there  are  two  day  nurseries;  in  Brant  there 
are  nine;  Carleton,  19;  Cochrane,  two; 
Dufferin,  one;  Durham,  two;  Elgin,  two; 
Essex,  14;  Frontenac,  eight;  Owen  Sound, 
one;  Halton,  11;  Hastings,  four;  Huron,  one; 
Kent,  two;  Lambton,  five;  Lanark,  three; 
Leeds,  one;  Lennox-Addington,  one;  Lincoln, 
12;  Middlesex,  15;  Muskoka,  one;  Nipissing, 
one;  Norfolk,  one;  Northumberland,  two; 
Ontario  county,  two- 
Mr.  Trotter:  How  many  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  There  are  seven  in 
Ontario  county.  In  Toronto,  in  the  county 
of  York,  there  are  88,  plus  48  which  is  what 
there  are  in  Toronto,  taking  in  Aurora,  East 
Yqrk,  Etobicoke,  Forest  Hill,  King,  Leaside, 
Newmarket,  North  York,  Richmond  Hill.  I 
see  there  are  some  in  Scarborough- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  They  are  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  must  be  some  other 
place.  Stouffville,  Toronto  city  47,  Richmond 
Hill,  North  York  30.  Scarborough,  I  have 
a  total  of  16  here. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  That  will  be  a  revelation  to 
the  people  in  the  municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  York  township,  eight. 
Here  is  what  I  have:  Scarborough,  public 
none,  private  seven  and  nine,  that  is  16,  all 
private. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  all  right.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  included  in  his  figures  the 
private  agencies  which  do  not  have  the  same 
kind  of  public  incentive  and  public  sponsor- 
ship. Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  bring 
this  back  into  perspective  with  all  the  num- 
bers that  may  be  located  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  I  would  remind  the  hon.  Minister  of 
a  very  important  survey  called  The  Needs  and 
Resources  Survey  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
which  was  published  last  year.  It  went  to 
considerable  length  to  document  the  desper- 
ate need  for  day  nursery  care  throughout  the 
entire  metropolitan  area.  These  were  people 
expert  in  these  fields,  some  of  them  from 
within  his  own  department.    So  that  without 
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falling  into  the  obvious  adage  that  there  will 
always  be  a  need  for  more,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  overcome  the  minimium  re- 
quirements, at  least  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  so  the 
hon.  Minister  does  not  get  carried  away  with 
the  idea  that  he  thinks  we  are  being  fooled 
by  the  list  of  figures  he  gives,  I  just  want  to 
give  him  some  idea— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  never  tried  to  fool 
anybody. 

Mr.  Trotter:  —of  what  one  expert  in  this 
field,  Lillian  Thompson,  a  well-known  social 
worker  here,  thinks  of  our  resources  in 
regard  particularly  to  day  nurseries.  On 
May  12  of  this  year  she  made  an  address 
before  the  annual  conference  of  the  Ontario 
welfare  council,  and  she  discussed  at  that 
time— and  I  do  not  intend  to  read  her  remarks, 
I  am  just  giving  a  summation— but  she  dis- 
cussed at  that  time  how  we  in  Ontario, 
despite  all  the  economic  and  industrial 
changes,  cling  to  the  old  ideas  and  that  we 
more  or  less  look  upon  the  man  as  doing  the 
manly  job  and  the  woman  stays  in  the  home. 
She  pointed  out  that  despite  the  fact  that 
many  women  are  working  we  have  not  really 
coped  with  the  problem.  And  she  says  this: 
Ontario    is    better    equipped    than    most 

parts  of  Canada  to  cope  with  these  trends. 

"These  trends"  referred  to  women  working 
and  the  need  to  take  care  of  children  in 
nurseries. 

Yet  day  care  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
underdeveloped  services.  The  failure  to 
provide  effectively  for  this  service  is 
identified  in  reports  of  the  Ontario  welfare 
council,  in  the  needs  and  resources  study 
in  Toronto,  and  in  recent  investigations  in 
other  Ontario  communities  such  as  Ottawa. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  disturbing 
evidence— 

this  is  one  thing   I  want  to   emphasize,   Mr. 

Chairman: 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  disturbing 
evidence  that  private  arrangements,  or  the 
absence  of  arrangements  for  day  care,  are 
exposing  children  to  neglect  and  danger, 
sometimes  resulting  in  disease  and  even 
loss  of  life.  The  need  is  for  several  forms 
of  day  care,  kindergartens,  day  nursery 
schools,  family  day  care.  Such  resources 
need  to  be  in  the  most  useful  locations 
which  could  be  identified  by  survey 
methods,  and  they  need  flexible  time 
schedules  to  match  the  variations  in  work 
.shifts. 


I  just  want  to  say  this  to  the  hon.  Minister. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  were  a  number  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  but  when  you  think 
of  the  number  of  women  working  in  this 
area,  and  the  number  of  children,  and  also 
the  hours,  they  all  do  not  necessarily  work 
from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  There  is  this  problem  of  shift 
work.  Our  facilities  are  extremely  low,  and  if 
this  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  even 
face  up  to  the  problem  of  what  actually  were 
the  needs  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  in 
these  various  growing  communities,  you 
would  at  least  be  doing  something  worth- 
while. But  to  come  in  here  with  the  same  old 
estimates!  Again  I  say,  despite  the  fact  of 
what  the  federal  government  was  doing 
during  the  war,  we  are  doing  less  than  we 
were  20  years  ago,  despite  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  problems.  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  allowed  this  whole 
matter  to  become  bogged  down. 

Vote  1703  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1704: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  1704,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  take  a 
little  time  to  give  us  some  particulars  about 
his  field  services  branch.  I  take  it  this  is 
the  area  of  regional  offices,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Can  the  hon.  Minister  give 
us  some  idea,  of  the  number  of  regional 
offices  and  their  actual  responsibilities?  I 
have  never  been  clear  in  my  own  mind  from 
the  report  just  how  much  responsibility  they 
have,   what  initiative  they  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  have  a  statement  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  would  like  to  make. 

The  major  functions  of  the  field  services 
branch  are: 

1.  To  complete  applications  and  report  on 
all  persons  applying  for  or  receiving  allow- 
ances or  assistance  from  the  province  under 
the  six  welfare  allowances  programme.  In 
the  17  regions  under  the  direction  of  the 
regional  welfare  administrator,  this  function 
is  carried  out  primarily  by  welfare  field 
workers  through  visits  to  the  homes  of 
applicants  or  recipients.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  approximately  170  welfare  field 
workers. 

2.  To  examine  and  approve  all  municipal 
expenditures  for  general  welfare  assistance 
and  related  programmes  to  ensure  that  pro- 
vincial reimbursement  is  made  within  the 
terms  of  the  legislation. 
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3.  To  administer  The  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act  and  other  public  welfare  legis- 
lation in  areas  other  than  that  of  municipal 
organization  and  territorial  districts  of  the 
province. 

4,  To  investigate  and  report  on  any  matter 
relating  to  the  general  v^elfare  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  family  in  the  population  and  to 
assist  them  in  finding  a  solution  for  their 
difficulties. 

Staff  responsibilities:  Regional  welfare 
administrators  are  responsible  for  the  imme- 
diate direction,  discipline,  assignment  of  work 
and  so  forth  of  the  staffs  employed  in  their 
region  and  for  the  general  operation  of  their 
regional  offices.  They  may  also  examine  and 
approve  municipal  accounts  for  provincial 
subsidy,  assist  and  advise  municipal  welfare 
administrators,  investigate  specific  welfare 
problems  in  their  region  and  act  in  a  liaison 
capacity  for  the  department  with  other  social 
agencies.  In  areas  other  than  municipal 
organization,  the  regional  administrators  are 
responsible  for  the  authorization  of  general 
welfare  assistance  and  other  public  welfare 
services  normally  administered  by  municipali- 
ties.   The  salary  range  is  $6,600  to  $8,600. 

Welfare  field  supervisors:  In  the  two  larger 
regional  offices,  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  wel- 
fare field  supervisors  assist  the  regional  wel- 
fare administrator  in  the  assignment  and 
supervision  of  the  field  workers  staff.  They 
also  carry  out  special  investigations  on  prob- 
lem cases  as  required,  and  advise  municipal 
welfare  administrators  and  represent  the  de- 
partment at  community  functions.  The  salary 
range  is  $5,500  to  $6,600. 

Welfare  allowances  officers:  The  primary 
duty  of  welfare  allowances  officers  is  to 
examine  and  to  approve  municipal  welfare 
accounts.  They  also  conduct  investigations  on 
individuals  and  families  who  experience  wel- 
fare problems  and  advise  the  municipal 
welfare  administrators.  In  areas  without 
municipal  organization  they  carry  out  ex- 
tensive investigative  and  rehabilitative  services 
under  the  general  welfare  assistance  pro- 
gramme. The  salary  range  there  is  $4,600  to 
$5,500. 

We  have  the  special  investigating  unit, 
that  is  also  in  the  field  services  branch.  A 
special  investigating  unit  operates  within  the 
field  services  branch  providing  a  service  for 
municipalities  and  the  welfare  allowances 
branch  to  locate  deserting  husbands  and 
fathers  whose  wives  and  families  have  ap- 
plied for  and  who  are  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. The  services  of  the  unit  are  being  used 
by  an  increasing  number  of  municipal  welfare 
departments,  although  about  50  per  cent  of 


the  referrals  still  originate  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area. 

The  unit  is  now  investigating  over  250 
cases  a  month  and  is  successful  in  locating 
the  deserting  father  or  husband  in  about  42 
of  every  100  cases  referred  to  it.  Of  the  cases 
where  the  deserting  father  is  located,  about 
80  per  cent  result  in  public  assistance  pay- 
ments being  either  suspended  or  withheld. 
An  analysis  of  the  general  welfare  assistance 
cases  for  a  nine-month  period,  where  the  hus- 
band was  located  and  assistance  withheld  or 
suspended,  indicated  the  husband  was  found 
living  in  the  home  and  fully  employed  in  26.4 
per  cent  of  the  families.  In  20.8  per  cent  of 
the  cases  the  mother  was  found  to  be  living 
in  a  common  law  union  with  another  man. 
And  in  another  20.8  per  cent  she  was  em- 
ployed, with  her  earnings  making  assistance 
unnecessary. 

When  appropriate,  the  municipalities  con- 
cerned instituted  court  action  against  the 
apphcants  or  recipients  who  were  receiving 
assistance  by  fraudulent  means.  The  above 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  unit  in 
providing  payment  of  public  funds  to  persons 
who  do  not  qualify  for  public  aid. 

I  have  further,  if  I  may  continue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  professional  social  work  and  coun- 
selling services. 

Continuing  efforts  are  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  service  provided  to 
families  and  individuals  on  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls,  to  incorporate  counselling  serv- 
ices and  the  routine  work  of  the  field  staff. 
During  the  past  nine  months  particular  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  mothers'  allowances 
and  dependent  fathers'  families  by  the  assign- 
ment of  competent  field  workers  to  serve 
these  families  exclusively,  with  reduced  case 
loads.  There  are  now  14  such  specialized 
workers  and  more  will  be  assigned  as  suitable 
staff   is   obtained   and   trained. 

The  more  frequent  contact  between  staff 
and  recipients  made  possible  by  these  spe- 
cialized case  loads  are  producing  very  encour- 
aging results,  both  in  helping  some  families 
to  become  self-supporting  and  in  helping 
others  to  utilize  the  allowances  they  receive 
more  wisely  and  thus  improve  their  standard 
of  living.  In  addition,  staff  seminars  have  been 
conducted  by  the  branch  director  in  15  of 
the  17  regions  to  discuss  counselling  services 
and  to  initiate  a  programme  whereby  a  small 
number  of  cases  are  selected  by  each  field 
worker  for  concentrated  attention.  This  pro- 
gramme appears  to  have  good  possibilities 
for  the  more  rural  area  of  the  province  where 
individual  field  workers  cover  larger  geo- 
graphical areas.  v:i  i^?-- 
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Within  the  department,  a  committee  of 
senior  personnel  has  been  established  and 
is  meeting  regularly  to  plan  and  develop  pro- 
fessional social  work  services  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  department  where  social  work 
skills  are  required. 

In  the  field  services  branch,  for  example,  it 
is  anticipated  trained  social  workers  will  be 
deployed  across  the  province  to  whom  cases 
can  be  referred  when  emotional  and  be- 
havioiural  problems  appear  to  be  the  under- 
lying reasons  for  their  dependency.  Such  a 
imit  is  now  in  the  formative  stages  for  the 
Toronto  area. 

Mr  Chairman,  you  will  appreciate  that  one 
of  the  great  difiBculties  faced  by  the  depart- 
ment, of  course,  has  been  the  shortage  of 
qualified  social  workers  and  non-professional 
welfare  workers.  We  are  aware,  I  can  assure 
you,  of  the  need  for  such  specialists  in  the 
administration  of  our  services,  and  we  intend 
to  accomplish  our  objectives.  Each  year  the 
training  facilities  are  improving,  stimulated 
by  grants  to  our  educational  institutions  and 
financial  assistance  for  students.  From  these 
sources  we  hope  to  recruit  the  staff  we  will 
require  to  develop  our  progranune. 

I  do  not  know  how  comprehensive  this 
statement  is,  but  it  gives  you  a  picture  of 
what  is  being  carried  on,  I  think,  as  well  as 
I  can  do  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any 
idea  what  the  case  load  is  for  a  field  worker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  all  depends  on  the  part 
of  the  province,  but  I  am  advised  he  will 
have  a  look  at  between  300  and  400  cases. 

Mr.  Trotter:  When  he  has  to  look  after 
300  or  400  cases,  would  that  be  per  year  or 
per  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  A  year! 

Mr.  Trotter:  Per  year,  all  right!  How  would, 
let  us  say,  Metropolitan  Toronto,  compare 
with  the  north? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised  that  To- 
ronto's average  would  be  around  425. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  about 
salaries  paid  to  these  field  workers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  last  year  the  hon.  Minister  told 
us  that  the  salary  range  for  that  type  of  work 
was  from  $3,600  to  $5,000.  Could  the  hon. 
Minister  advise  this  House  what  the  salary  has 
been  increased  to,  as  we  understood  that  this 
was  being  increased  this  year? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  thought  I  mentioned 
this  a  moment  ago.  For  welfare  administrators, 
the  range  is  $6,300  to  $8,600;  the  welfare 
field  supervisors,  $5,500  to  $6,000;  welfare 
allowances  officers,  $4,600  to  $5,500. 

Is  that  what  my  hon.  friend  wanted? 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  was  the  last  category 
that  carried  the  range  of  $4,600  to  $5,500? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  welfare  allowances 
officers! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  you  not  have  a  classifica- 
tion of  field  officer  or  something  like  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  We  have  the  regional 
welfare  administrators,  the  welfare  field 
supervisors  and  the  welfare  allowance  officers. 
Their  primary  duty  is  to  examine  and  approve 
municipal  welfare  accounts,  conduct  in- 
dividual investigations  and  advise  welfare  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  field  workers  are  $3,900  to  $4,600. 
That  is  the  range. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  those  fully  trained,  quali- 
fied people?  As  I  recall  the  discussion  of  last 
year  you  had  two  categories.  One  was  a  sort 
of  training  category  and  the  other  was  a  fully 
qualified  worker.  You  are  talking  now  about 
the  fully  qualified  worker  or  the  trainee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  $3,900  to  $4,600 
would  be  called  a  grade  one  field  worker,  and 
the  grade  two  would  start  at  $4,600. 

Mr.  Bryden:   And  go  up  to  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Around  $5,200,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  represents  a  small  in- 
crease over  what  was  reported  last  year.  It 
sounds  to  me  like  about  $300  a  year,  as  I 
remember  the  figures  from  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  is  what  they  call— I 
often  wonder  what  the  word  means— but  it  is 
a  two-step  increase  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  but  have  the  ranges 
themselves  been   increased? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes! 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  these 
field  workers.  Could  the  hon.  Minister  advise 
this  House  how  many  of  those  in  that  branch 
are  trained  social  workers,  with  either  an 
MSW  or  VSW?  My  question  is  posed  because 
I  think  this  is  important  work,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  field  where  there  should  be  a  larger 
number  of  trained  social  workers. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  there  are  two 
graduate  social  workers  here  in  main  office. 
In  the  child  welfare  branch  we  have  seven, 
and  there  are  two  coming  in;  which  will  be 
a  total  of  nine.  I  am  speaking  of  MSW,  for 
the  most  part;  except  the  odd  one  is  a  BSW. 
In  field  services,  I  have  five.  Rehabilitation 
services,  13.  They  are  all  MSW's  except  five; 
who  I  believe  are  known  as  BSWs. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Of  the  179  field  supervisors 
that  you  indicated  at  the  outset  of  your 
remarks,  can  we  have  a  general  breakdown 
as  to  education  and  training?  You  must  have 
them  in  some  educational  breakdown? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  not  that  with  me  right  now,  but 
I  can  get  it  for  my  hon.  friend.  You  mean  the 
breakdown  of  the  qualifications,  schooling  and 
that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Yes.  I  was  just  wondering 
how  many  would  be  out  of  grade  13;  how 
many  would  be  with  some  university  train- 
ing. I  am  curious  as  to  whether  this  is 
available  in  the  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes.  It  is  available  to  the 
department,  but  I  have  not  got  it  with  me 
right  now. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fine.  Might  I  then  ask 
further,  what  training  do  the  170  field  super- 
visors have?  What  kind  of  course  do  they 
undergo  to  fit  them  for  the  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Most  of  them  have  grade 
13,  although  some  have  grade  12,  and  they 
have  a  six- week  course  in  the  department; 
in-training,  you  might  call  it.  Four  weeks  at 
school  and  two  weeks  in  the  field. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis'.  And  if  I  am  right,  the  four- 
week  course  that  is  given  in  the  department 
relates  primarily  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Acts  and  the  regulations  thereof.  Am  I  right 
in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  So  that  these  people  are  put 
into  the  field  to  administer  this  range  of  pro- 
gramme, with  six  weeks  of  training.  Now,  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  will  agree  that 
this  is  not  an  overwhelming  training  pro- 
gramme and  I  do  appreciate  the  difficulties. 

I  am  wondering,  given  the  problems  in- 
volved, is  there  any  opportunity  for  a 
subsequent  training  programme?  Is  there 
any  specffic  pattern  of  leave?  Are  there  any 
intensive  courses  for  three-  or  six-month 
periods?  How  many  take  advantage  of  them, 
and  what  has  been  the  pattern? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  been  handed  something  which  I 
have  here,  which  is  related  to  vote  1704. 
I  have  another  statement  which  would  clarify 
that,  I  believe.  If  my  hon.  friend  would  wait 
until  then,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
on  vote  1704. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  This  is  1704. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh,  that  is  right.  I  am 
sorry.  I  thought  I  had  read  this,  but 
apparently  I  did  not. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  read  a  statement,  Mr. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No,  it  is  1704.  But  1705 
is  what  I  have  about  staff  training.  I 
thought  I  was  right. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  see.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  the  House  could  spend  some  little 
time  on  this  area  of  education  training;  it 
intrigues  me.  But  would  you  like  to  hold  all 
of  the  education  and  training,  even  for  the 
field  worker  people,  into  vote  1705? 

^  Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fine! 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1704? 

Mr.  Trotter:  One  short  question.  What  do 
you  normally  consider  a  proper  case  load 
for  a  field  worker?  I  understand  it  is  between 
200  and  250  cases.  Would  that  be  what 
would  be  considered  proper  for  a  worker  to 
do  a  good  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  in  our  kind  of 
categorical  investigation,  as  it  stands  now,  I 
am  advised  that  it  would  be  aroimd  400. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Oh,  I  know.  Each  worker 
has  to  do  aroimd  400,  and  in  the  Toronto 
area— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  case  load  is  about 
350  to  450,  as  I  have  it  here.  Specialized 
cases  would  be  about  150. 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  what  you  have,  or  is 
that  what  is  considered  the  proper  way  to 
run  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  that  is  what  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Yes,  well,  what  I  am  getting 
at  is,  what  do  your  authorities  in  this  field 
think  should  be  the  norm?  How  many  cases? 
I  know  it  is  up  in  the  400  plus,  but  is  not 
the  optimum  situation  considered  to  b^ 
between  200  and  250  cases  per  field  worker. 
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depending  on  the  spread  of  the  geographical 
area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No,  we  feel  that  a  field 
worker  can  handle  that  very  easily. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Handle  400? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes. 

Mr.  Trotter:  You  are  one  of  the  few  that 
think  so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
following  up  on  the  question  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  asked.  Is  it  considered 
that  they  have  any  duties  other  than  simply 
checking  on  the  recipients  of  assistance  in 
whatever  category  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  not  cheating  on  the  regulations?  The 
temptation  to  cheat  on  the  regulations  must 
be  overwhelming  in  view  of  the  low  level 
of  allowances,  but  I  am  wondering  if  the 
department,  when  it  considers  that  a  400 
case  load  is  satisfactory,  envisages  anything 
but  a  negative  role  for  these  people,  or  does 
it  think  at  all  creatively  that  they  might 
provide  service  to  the  people  concerned,  as 
well  as  checking  on  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  they  consider  in  the  department 
that  it  is  quite  in  order  and  it  can  be 
handled  very  easily.  It  is  done;  the  matter 
of  investigating  and  reporting.  The  decision 
is  made  by  whoever  makes  the  decisions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  other  words,  purely  a 
negative  function.  Just  investigating  to  see 
what  their  income  is,  or  whether  or  not  they 
meet  the  qualifications. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Specialization  is  a 
different  thing.  The  case  load  there  would 
be  about  150. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  one  other  phase  of  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  there 
has  been  a  modest  increase  in  the  salaries 
paid  to  these  field  workers— of  approximately 
$300  a  year,  I  take  it,  since  last  year.  That 
works  out  to  a  little  better  than  $5  a  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:   Four  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:   Four  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Four  hundred  dollars  a  year 
has  been  the  increase.  The  salaries  last  year 
were  even  worse  than  I  remembered.  So  it 
is  $400  a  year;  it  may  be  $7.50  per  week  or 
something  like  that.  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that,  if  the  range  for  the  experienced 


people  is  now  $4,600  to  $5,200,  it  is  still  a 
very  low  range  for  the  kind  of  work  these 
people  are  expected  to  do.  This,  I  think,  is 
characteristic  of  salaries  all  up  and  down  the 
line  in  this  department.  There  is  an  old 
tradition,  which  we  still  have  not  shaken  oflF, 
that  in  this  particular  field  people  can  be 
paid  low  salaries. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  does  not 
have  the  determination  of  salaries  in  his 
own  hands,  but  I  would  hope  that  the  pres- 
sure will  be  maintained  to  push  up  the 
level  of  salaries  in  his  department  from  the 
field  worker  category  up.  I  think  if  that  is 
done  there  might  be  less  difiiculty  in  attract- 
ing people  into  this  profession  and  in  en- 
couraging them  to  take  not  the  minimum 
amount  of  training  that  the  department  thinks 
it  can  get  away  with,  but  the  degree  of  train- 
ing that  would  be  desirable  for  proper 
discharge  of  their  very  important  functions. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  I  think  the  House  was  inadvertently 
misled.  The  case  load  is  396  cases  per  month, 
not  per  year;  396  cases  per  month.  I  have 
the  32nd  annual  report  of  the  department  in 
front  of  me  and  I  point  out  that  396  cases 
per  month,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  work  load  of 
17  cases  a  day.  You  cannot  conceivably  dis- 
pense more  than  a  negative  kind  of  service 
with  that  rate  of  effort. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  they  have  that  amount  of  cases  to 
look  at  in  one  year  and  they  are  recorded  as 
such. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  I  read  from  your 
annual  report  the  average  monthly  case  load 
per  worker  throughout  the  year— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  the  same- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Agreed,  but  we  are  dealing, 
I  gather  from  the  figure  in  the  back  of  the 
report,   with    170,000  people   a  year  in  this 
field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  understand  tliat  for 
most  of  these  cases  it  means  one  check  a  year 
and  for  the  others  it  is  two  checks  a  year. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  is  the  difference,  Mr. 
Minister?  Which  programmes  are  reviewed 
once  a  year  and  which  are  reviewed  twice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Old  age,  disabled,  blind 
once  a  year,  that  is  by  law,  others  may  be 
twice. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  I  have  been  sitting  quietly  here, 
but  every  time   I   listen   to   the   answers  by 
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the  hon.  Minister,  sir,  I  hear  the  most 
extraordinary  explanation  come  from  his 
philosophy.  It  takes  me  back  to  Oliver  Twist. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  a  dinosaur 
marched  into  the  room  with  the  antiquated 
sort  of  attitude  that  develops  in  his 
philosophical  approach  to  welfare. 

Here  we  talk  about  field  service.  I  had 
hoped  that  there  would  be  some  kind  of  a 
progressive  attitude,  saying  that  it  is  pre- 
ventive, not  just  an  investigation.  What  a 
dry,  dehydrated  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
department!  I  would  hope  you  are  going 
there  to  bolster  morale  and  help  people  to 
help  themselves  to  get  on  their  feet.  This 
routine  effort  that  you  are  suggesting  frankly 
shows  why  there  are  resignations  by  top 
people  from  your  department  and  yet  you 
give  us  these  sly  innuendoes  as  to  why  people 
leave.  There  are  a  lot  of  first-class  people 
who  would  not  want  to  belong  to  your  de- 
partment because  there  is  no  challenge  and 
a  clarion  call.  To  suggest  that  your  field 
service  branch  has  350,  and  get  muddled 
about  whether  you  know  if  it  is  a  month  or 
a  year!   How  long  have  you  been  in  this  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  is  the  total  case  load  of 
a  worker  for  a  year  divided  by  the  12  months 
to  get  an  average  monthly  case  load  of  350. 

Mr.  Thompson:  All  right,  we  asked  you 
whether  it  was  a  month  or  a  year,  you  say  it 
is  350  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  said  396  to  400  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  challenge  you  on 
that  statement.  I  would  say  that  if  a  case 
worker  is  doing  350,  and  according  to  the 
job  he  has  to  investigate  and  report,  you  say 
once  in  some  cases  and  twice  in  others,  I  say 
he  is  not  working  hard  enough.  Yet  I  know 
from  talking  to  some  of  your  case  workers 
that  there  are  dedicated,  hard-working 
people  who  are  trying  to  do  everything  they 
can,  and  I  know  they  are  visiting  more  than 
that. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  say  they  are  not 
doing  enough. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  saying  if  he  only  has 
350  that  he  visits  once  a  year  and  in  some 
cases  twice,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  be  doing.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  you  could  have  told  us  that 
he  is  counselling,  advising  and  helping  the 
family  situations,  and  that  he  has  sensitivities 
to  people  in  order  to  bolster  them,  to  help 
them  with  work  and  to  get  them  on  their 
feet  again,  then  this  would  be  a  worthwhile 
job.  But  you  stand  up  and  tell  us  that  all 
he  does  is  gather  information  and  report.  I 
think  that  is  a  shocking  thing,  you  should 
push  this  department  so  that  they  are  doing 
far  more. 

Vote  1704  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1705: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  that 
vote  is  carried,  1705,  I  would  move  that  the 
committee  rise  and  report  progress  and  ask 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  there  are  three  second 
readings  and  a  few  bills  left,  and  one  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  hon,  member  for  York 
South  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  and 
then  we  will  resume  the  estimates  of  this 
department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.10  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

I  Mr.    Speaker:    We    are   always   pleased   to 

r  have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  under  the  Speaker's  gallery  west, 
Kearney  public  school,  Kearney;  in  the  east 
gallery,  Listowel  public  school,  Listowel;  and 
in  the  west  gallery,  Kensal  Park  public  school, 
London;  and  Sunbury  public  school.  Sun- 
bury;  also  in  the  east  and  west  galleries, 
Oneida   Central   public   school,   Caledonia. 

I  Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction   of  bills. 

I  Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  correc- 
tion to  a  reply  given  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  on  Wednesday,  June  16. 
The  checkerboarding  of  an  area  referred 
to  applies  only  to  leases  from  boring  permits 
for  petroleum,  gas,  coal  and  salt  in  that  part 
of  Ontario  lying  north  of  the  transcontinental 
railway  and  not  to  the  leases  emanating  from 
the  exploration  licences  we  were  discussing, 
which  are  restricted  to  ten  per  cent  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE   ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
164,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  some  of  the  sections  of  this  bill.  There 
will  be  a  few  amendments  presented  when 
the  bill  is  dealt  with  in  committee  of  the 
whole.  I  think  I  might  as  well  make  com- 
ments on  them  in  order  that  there  be  no 
misunderstanding,  because  the  bill  in  its 
present  shape  deals  with  a  number  of  amend - 
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ments  which  are  desirable  to  The  Assessment 
Act;  since  it  has  been  written  a  number  of 
problems  have  come  about  and  been  made 
known  to  us,  so  we  feel  that  further  amend- 
ments are  required. 

For  instance,  paragraph  1  of  the  bill,  which 
deals  with  paragraph  9  of  section  4  of  The 
Assessment  Act,  is  to  be  amended  to  provide 
that  only  the  assessment  of  parking  lots  on 
land  owned  by  the  harbour  commission  are 
to  be  assessable.  As  the  section  now  reads,  it 
would  indicate  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  amendment  to  assess  lands  owned  by  local 
boards  and  school  boards,  and  also  harbour 
commissions.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  do 
that,  but  we  presented  this  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  a  representation  which  had  been  made 
by  "the  council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Since 
the  bill  has  been  printed  and  been  available, 
representation  has  been  made  to  me  that  it 
would  be  desirable  at  this  time  to  amend  the 
Act,  this  bill,  for  the  present,  and  that  only 
lands  which  are  used  as  parking  lots  of 
properties  owned  by  harbour  commissions 
should  be   assessable. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  matter 
of  institution  of  assessment  manuals  and  that, 
I  suggest,  is  desirable. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  deals  with  a  provision 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  assessment  of  pipe- 
lines by  the  application  of  the  latest  provin- 
cial equalization  factor.  Hon.  members  will 
remember  that  the  assessment  on  pipelines 
is  statutory.  We  have  found  in  some  areas 
that  it  has  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the 
owner  of  the  assessed  property  because  other 
property  in  the  municipality  was  assessed  at 
a  figure  of,  shall  I  say,  perhaps  50  per  cent 
of  the  manual  assessment  whereas  the  pipe- 
lines were  assessed  at  100  per  cent.  With  this 
amendment,  the  pipeline  assessment  will  be 
equalized  in  accordance  with  the  equalization 
factor  in  the  particular  municipality. 

Subsection  2  deals  with  a  similar  matter. 

In  connection  then  with  sections  4  and  5, 
and  also,  I  believe,  6  of  this  bill,  these  matters 
deal  with  the  appointment  of  assessment 
commissioners  and  district  assessors,  and  so 
on;  and  these  are  just  to  add  authority  to 
the  Act  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
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Anotlicr  anieiulnicnt,  Mr.  Speaker,  vvbicli 
I  \\\\\  Mii)\t  ill  the  e()nimitt(H»  of  the  whole 
n()iis(>.  deals  with  seetion  9  of  tlie  bilh  It 
j)r()\i(l(s  now  for  ehiuinatin^  the  so-called 
\aeaiK\  allowances,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
amend  i fitain  odier  sections  of  the  Act  which 
rclile  to  the  same  subject  in  order  to  make 
the  Act  consistent  in  all  of  its  sections.  I  will 
mo\t'  tliat  amendment  in  the  committee  of 
the    w  hoK'    House. 

\h»tiou  aj^reed  to;  second  readinj;  of  tbe 
bill. 

rilE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES' 
RETIREMENT   SYSTEM    ACT,    1961-1962 

lion.  Mr.  Spooner  inoxes  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  165,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees'  Retirement  System  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  explanation,  I  might 
say  that  here  again  it  is  my  intention  to 
present  an  amendment  to  section  1  of  the 
i)ill  by  putting  a  time  limit  on  it,  for  the 
time  in  which  this  will  go  into  effect.  The 
(late  will  be  Jamiary  1,  1966,  because  that 
is  the  date,  of  course,  when  the  Canada 
pension  plan  will  come  into  force.  It  is  desir- 
able, in  providing  for  the  integration  of  the 
Canada  pension  plan  and  pension  plans 
which  apply  in  the  case  of  (Muployees  of  these 
particular  municipal  organizations,  that  this 
date  should  be  inserted  into  the  Act,  into  the 
amentlment.  Then  there  is  no  rpKvstion  as  to 
v\hcn  it  goes  into  eflect. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


IHE  EMERC;ENCY  MEASURES  ACT, 
1962-1963 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  C(>neral) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  166,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Emergency  Measures  Act, 
1902-1963. 

n<m.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  three  .sections  of  the 
bill  are  sin)i)ly  making  certain  changes  in 
organization  and  titles.  What  was  known  as 
a  "commissioner"  is  to  be  known  as  a 
"director"  in  title.  The  appointment  of  staff 
is  changed  to  the  normal  procedures  under 
The  Public  Scr\  ice  Act. 

The  emergency  measures  organization  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney  (ieneral. 

Then  the  particular  section  providing  for 
the  carrvinu  out  of  the  organization  is  section 


4.  Under  the  emergency  measures  organiza- 
tion, as  hon.  members  are  aware,  the  whole 
organization  is  directed  primarily  from  the 
feileral  government,  which  provides  plans 
and  delegates  certain  powers,  then  down  to 
the  provincial  government.  At  the  provincial 
level  the  organization  is  carried  through  to 
mimicipal  governments.  Section  4  provides 
for  that  pow<'r  from  the  federal  area  to  be 
delegated  or  directed  to  a  Minister,  and  you 
will  note  that  the  section  says  "the  Prime 
Mini.ster  who  may  send,  name  or  delegate  a 
Mini.ster  of  the  executive  council  to  be 
responsible." 

Provision  is  made  for  direction  to  muni- 
cipalities to  co-ordinate  their  services,  to 
approve  plans  which  are  to  be  prepared  by 
municipalities,  and  for  the  control  and  the 
direction  of  various  services  where  more 
than  one  municipality  may  be  involved  in 
an  emergency,  or  disaster  area. 

I  may  say  that  The  Emergency  Measures 
Act  is  designed  to  cover  a  situation  where 
either  a  natural  or  a  national  type  of 
disa.ster  may  occur.  The  services  which  then 
may  be  directed  by  the  Mini.ster,  where 
more  than  one  municipality  is  involved,  will 
be  such  things  as  police  service,  fire  fighting 
services,  traffic,  welfare  services,  the  use  of 
hospitals  and  medical  services,  supply  of 
food,  the  provision  for  water,  and  so  on. 

This  is  the  general  design  of  the  Act.  I 
think  it  provides  a  more  direct  and  a  more 
active  part  for  the  provincial  government  to 
play,  in  co-operation  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  preparation  for  any  emergency 
which  might  arise. 

There  is  provision  in  subsection  4  of  sec- 
tion 4  to  direct  one  municipality  to  give 
assistance  to  another.  Subsection  5  goes  so 
far  as  to  provide  that,  in  an  emergency 
situation,  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  Act 
would  take  precedence  over  other  statutes- 
such  as,  for  instance,  The  Hospitals  Act, 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act,  or  any  such  Act, 
where  the  situation  re(iuircs  that  there  be 
central  direction  in  a  situation  of  dire  or 
national  emergency. 

That,  generally,  is  the  purpose  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading  the  Act, 
I  recognize  that  in  section  three  (1), 

Every  plan  .shall  be  prepared  under  the 

supervision  and  guidance  of  the  director. 

I  am  assuming  that  there  will  be  a  great 
(leal  of  clear-cut  planning  ahead.  I  think  one 
of  the  real  problems  about  this  whole 
organization  has  been  the  fact  that  there  is 
public  lethargy,  apathy  and  indifference. 
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I  notice  that  in  the  further  sections,  in 
4,  it  keeps  referring  to  "where  an  emergency 
exists."  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  event 
takes  place— the  emergency  that  we  hope  will 
never  take  place— then  everything  is  prepared 
for  after  the  emergency  takes  place.  Nowhere 
in  this  amendment  is  there  an  emphasis  on 
trying  to  work  out  plans  before  an  emergency 
takes  place. 

I  was  out  near  Brighton  last  week  and  was 
talking  to  someone  who  is  working  for  the 
emergency  measures  organization.  He  was 
telling  me  his  radio  does  not  cover  a  lot  of 
the  areas,  and  he  just  wonders  if  this  whole 
thing  is  not  an  exercise  in  futility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  the  House  that  I  spent  all  of  yester- 
day with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Industry  and 
his  group  of  planners  in  Ottawa  on  the 
matter  of  emergency  measures.  It  is  admitted 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  public  apathy, 
and  this  is  bound  to  be  the  case,  I  think, 
where  in  the  world  situation  happily,  at  the 
moment,  there  is  a  rapport  or  a  detente 
between  nations  which  is  a  little  better  than 
existed  some  time  ago.  The  apathy  exists  in 
matters  of  defence,  and  I  am  speaking  of  the 
military  defence.  It  is  hard  to  recruit  for 
what  used  to  be  called  the  militia,  or  for 
the  armed  services  in  such  a  situation,  and  it 
is  particularly  difficult  when  you  are  speaking 
of  civil  defence,  of  which  emergency 
measures  is  regarded  as  a  part.  There  has 
been,  however,  a  good  deal  of  planning  done 
by  the  municipal  organizations,  not  as  much 
as  we  would  like  to  see  and  not  as  complete 
as  we  would  like  to  see.  The  purpose  of  our 
conference  yesterday  was  not  only  to  clear 
our  thinking,  but  to  relate  our  plans  and 
have  an  understanding  of  where  our  areas 
of  duty  and  responsibility  lay;  to  encourage 
the  planning;  to  have  the  plans  completed; 
have  them  approved  and  to  have  tests  and 
exercises  done,  so  as  to  bring  these  plans  up- 
to-date. 

I  think  with  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and 
with  the  very  close  understanding  and  liaison 
which  now  will  exist  between  the  federal 
and  the  provincial  authorities,  that  we  will  be 
able  to  improve  the  situation,  to  have  the 
planning  brought  up  to  date  and  to  have  the 
plans  tested  and  approved,  subject  always 
to  that  difficulty  we  have  of  obtaining  the 
interest  of  the  public,  to  the  extent  we  would 
like  to  see.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil  that  we  have  a  world  situation  where 
the  public  are  not  so  greatly  concerned  that 
an  emergency  may  ever  arise— and  we  would 
hope  it  would  not— but  we  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it. 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  a  little  suri^rised  at  the  mild  nature  of 
the  comments  emanating  from  the  Liberal 
benches  with  regard  to  this  bill,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  bill  was  given  first 
reading,  it  was  alleged  from  that  quarter  that 
it  provided  for  the  establishment  of  martial 
law. 

We  do  not  take  that  view  of  the  bill. 
We  do  not  take  an  alarmist  view  of  it  at 
all.  We  think  that  it  could  very  well  be  a 
useful  measure.  It  involves,  as  I  understand 
it— at  any  rate  it  provides  the  basis  for— a  con- 
siderable administrative  reorganization  and 
certain  co-ordination  of  powers  under  The 
Emergency  Measures  Act. 

Now,  we  trust  that  the  additional  powers 
granted  under  this  bill,  both  for  reorganiz- 
ation and  for  co-ordination,  will  lead  to  an 
intelligent  approach  to  the  problem  of 
emergencies.  The  hon.  Attorney  General 
somewhat  surprised  me  when  he  said,  just  a 
minute  ago,  that  it  is  hard  to  get  people  to 
take  an  interest  in  emergency  measures, 
because  the  world  situation,  as  I  understood 
him,  is  not  such  as  to  create  any  sense  of 
public  alarm. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not  say  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  compared  it  to  a  situation  which 
existed  some  years  ago  and  said  the  detente 
or  rapport  between  certain  nations  was  better 
than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  say  that  the 
present  situation  in  Vietnam  does  not  lead 
one  to  take,  shall  we  say,  a  complacent  atti- 
tude towards  the  world  situation,  and  L  do 
not  think  that  the  public  of  Canada  takes 
such  an  attitude.  The  public  of  Canada, 
however,  is  indifferent  to  the  emergency 
measures  programme,  because  it  is  a  totally 
useless  and  meaningless  programme.  That  is 
where  the  difficulty  arises. 

I  think  my  hon.  colleague  from  Yorkview 
(Mr.  Young),  who  is  out  of  town  at  the 
present  time,  summed  it  up  very  well  back 
on  May  13  when  he  said,  and  I  am  just  going 
to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  page  2921  of 
Hansard  for  that  date: 

The  emergency  measures  organization  has 
existed  for  some  time  in  this  province  and 
has,  it  seems  to  me,  in  recent  years  served 
only  one  purpose.  That  purpose  has  been 
to  disperse  certain  moneys  to  municipalities 
for  fire  equipment.  Perhaps  this  debate 
should  have  taken  place  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  after  The  Milk  Act  vote,  because 
this  is  a  sacred  cow  which  gives  perhaps 
no  milk,  and  which  is  a  very  expensive 
item  to  keep.  ^ 
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This  is  the  problem  we  are  up  against.  The 
emergency  measures  organization  is  essenti- 
ally an  organization  that  was  set  up  under 
federal  initiative  to  give  some  retired  generals 
the  opportunity  to  continue  playing  soldiers. 
It  does  not  provide  any  meaningful  answer 
to  problems  that  may  arise  in  relation  to 
emergencies. 

Certainly  it  gives  no  answer  to  the  problem 
of  nuclear  warfare.  The  only  protection 
against  the  nuclear  bomb  is  to  ensure  that  it 
does  not  fall.  I  think  it  has  been  well  estab- 
lished everywhere  that  that  is  the  only  pro- 
tection against  it. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  role  for  some  sort 
of  machinery  for  dealing  with  emergencies 
which  may  arise  from  natural  causes,  and  even 
in  the  course  of  war,  although  I  think  we  just 
rule  that  out  as  an  impossibility.  But  it  cannot 
be  done  by  a  separate  organization  sitting  off 
on  the  side,  which  is  not  integrated  with  the 
general  provision  of  services  for  the  com- 
munity. If  an  emergency  arises,  and  we  hope 
one  should  not  arise,  but  they  do  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  protection  of  the 
community  is  going  to  be  achieved  primarily 
through  the  existing  police  and  fire  forces 
that  are  on  the  job  all  the  time. 

There  may  come  a  situation  where  the 
efforts  of  those  forces  may  have  to  be  co- 
ordinated, and  where  supplementary  assis- 
tance may  have  to  be  given  to  them,  but  we 
will  never  get  any  protection  against  any 
emergency  by  having  an  organization  sitting 
off  on  the  side  that  is  designed  to  deal  only 
with  emergencies,  and  is  not  really  operative 
at  any  other  time. 

We  in  this  group  will  support  this  bill  in 
the  hope  that  its  provisions  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  reassess  the  whole  approach  to 
the  problem  of  emergency  with  a  view  to 
disbanding  this  ridiculous  emergency  measures 
organization  and  providing  for  the  supple- 
mentation and  co-ordination  of  the  normal 
protective  services  of  the  community  in  the 
cases  of  emergency.  We  believe  that  there 
could  indeed  arise  a  situation  such  as  is  con- 
templated in  subsection  3  of  the  proposed 
new  section  6A,  and  we  believe  that  that 
power  is  necessary  and  should  be  there.  But 
I  think  that  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General  is 
now  undertaking  a  reorganization  of  the 
emergency  measures  system,  he  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportimity  to  make  a 
genuine  one,  so  that  we  will  have  genuine 
protection  against  emergencies  where  they 
arise  and  not  the  false  protection  arising  from 
an  organization  that  obviously  could  not 
operate  if  an  emergency  did  arise. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
that    the    public    indifference    to   the   present 


EMO  setup  arises  from  the  public  realization 
of  the  total  futility  of  the  whole  thing.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
moves  forward  imder  the  powers  given  here  to 
create  a  meaningful  organization.  He  is  an 
extremely  cautious  man  and  moves  forward 
very  cautiously,  but  I  found  that  when  he 
starts  moving  he  moves  fairly  continuously. 
So  let  us  hope  that,  now  that  he  has  got 
started  in  tliis  field  he  will  carry  right  through 
and  do  a  proper  job  of  recasting  the  whole 
structure  and  philosophy  of  the  organization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
should  add  a  word  at  this  stage.  First  of  all 
I  would  like  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
expression  "martial  law"  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber- 
Mr.  Bryden:  We  do  not  agree  with  that 
expression,  but  I  will  leave  it  to  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  to  make  correction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  realize  that.  It 
was  used  by,  I  think,  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  some  time  ago  in 
speaking  to  the  press.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  this  is  the  civil  defence  organi- 
zation. There  are  no  armed  services— army, 
navy  or  air  force— in  it.  It  is  purely  a  civil 
defence  organization  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  by  a  public  organization,  an  organi- 
zation of  its  own  in  an  emergency  situation. 
Martial  law  implies  the  calling  in  of  the  army 
or  a  military  force  to  take  command  of  gov- 
ernment services  in  a  country,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  ridiculous  thought  of  which  there 
is  no  suggestion  whatsoever  in  this  legislation. 

We,  in  our  whole  history,  I  think,  have 
shown  our  aversion  to  any  such  thing  as 
inarti;il  law.  Our  Emergency  Measures  Act 
has  no  thought  of  it,  no  contemplation  of  it; 
it  is  designed  as  a  civil  organization.  I  would 
just  simply  say  to  the  hon.  member  who 
has  spoken  that  this  is  intended:  the  purpose 
of  this  whole  Act  is  that  there  may  be  a 
reorganization  and  a  stepping  up  of  the 
activities  in  the  organization  of  emergency 
measures  for  civilian  defence.  It  does  use,  and 
it  is  intended  to  use,  the  normal  services: 
the  police,  the  fire  department— that  is  the 
local  forces— the  hospitals,  the  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  all  the  local  services  in  the  munici- 
pality. 

We  are  seeking  to  have  the  municipalities 
bring  their  planning  forward,  \o  have  those 
plans  approved,  to  get  public  participation  to 
a  much  greater  extent  in  them,  and  to  have 
them  activated  and  encouraged  by  testing,  so 
that  the  public  will  be  ready  to  act,  and  to 
act  efficiently,  in  any  emergency  which  might 
arise.  And  I  think  we  may  look  forward,  I 
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axu  sure,  to  a  considerable  increase  in  interest 
and  efficiency  under  this  emergency  measiires 
legislation. 

Motion  agreed  to,   second  reading  of  the 

bai. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  sixty-eighth  order; 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House.  On  Bill 
No.  135;  Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  in  the  chair. 


THE  MILK  ACT,  1965 
(continued) 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  I  might  just  repeat  the 
point  that  I  raised  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  was  kind  enough  to 
leave  the  matter  over  because  the  hon.  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Stewart)  was  not  in  the  House  at 
that  time. 

The  point  I  made  was,  briefly,  that  in  the  old 
setup  in  the  milk  industry,  the  milk  co-ordinat- 
ing board  played  a  rather  major  role  in  co- 
ordinating various  groups.  In  the  new  setup 
which  is  envisaged  in  this  bill,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  separate  cream  producers'  marketing 
board  and  a  cheese  producers'  marketing 
board.  The  other  two  branches  of  the  industry 
will  be  brought  together  to  whatever  extent 
is  possible,  and  therefore,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  would  still  be  a  continuing  co-ordinating 
role.  I  wonder  why,  in  the  new  setup,  there 
appears  to  be  a  deliberate  move  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  dispense  with  the  milk  co- 
ordinating board. 

Not  only  that,  if  I  may  just  add  one  further 
point  with  reference  to  co-ordinating  in  the 
milk  industry,  but  I  understand  that  the  board 
has  moved  into  other  functions  normally  asso- 
ciated with  a  fraternal  organization  for 
farmers  who  are  involved  in  the  milk  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  provision  of  group 
insurance.  My  question,  briefly,  is,  what  is 
the  government's  thinking  with  regard  to  the 
future  role  of  the  milk  co-ordinating  board, 
and  if  it  is  the  thinking  that  this  body  must 
be,  or  should  be,  disbanded,  why? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  answer  the  hon.  member's 
question  in  this  connection.  There  has  been 
concern  expressed  by  the  co-ordinating  board's 
personnel  as  to  why  the  Act  calls  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  co-ordinating  board.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  and  to  commend 
the  co-ordinating  board  for  its  activities  in  the 
past  and  for  the  contribution  it  has  been  able 
to  make  to  the  dairy  industry. 

When    the    co-ordinating    board    was    first 


set  up  it  was  intended  that  it  might  be  the 
body  that  would  bring  together  the  four 
groups,  and  indeed,  bring  them  together  in 
such  a  way  that  they  might  fulfill  the  purpose 
that  we  hope  the  new  Milk  Act  will  fulfill 
in  establishing  a  single  marketing  board  for 
milk. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  groups  to  agree 
among  themselves  and  to  really  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  as  it  existed  and  continues 
to  exist,  but  the  co-ordinating  board  did  pro- 
vide a  service  to  the  groups  whereby  they 
could  meet  together  and  perform  useful 
functions,  I  would  like  to  say,  in  addition  to 
the  "paternal"  influence— the  term  I  think 
was  used  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South.  They  did  considerable  promotional 
work.  For  instance,  in  the  dairy  lane  at  the 
Royal  winter  fair  we  had  the  butter  exhibit 
that  always  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

The  co-ordinating  boards  were  influential 
in  the  dairy  princess  competitions  held  across 
the  province  to  focus  attention  on  the  dairy 
industry,  and  were  quite  influential  and  par- 
ticipated to  a  very  marked  degree  in  the 
provincial  competition  at  the  Canadian 
national  exhibition,  having  to  do  with  the 
dairy  princess  competition. 

There  has  been  no  thought  that  we  have 
not  recognized  this  but  we  do  believe  that 
when  we  bring  together  the  groups,  through 
the  marketing  board  that  will  be  established, 
we  think  that  this  marketing  board  will 
provide  the  service  that  has  been  provided  by 
the  co-ordinating  board  in  all  of  these  respects 
that  I  have  mentioned,  but  it  will  go  further 
in  establishing  a  marketing  plan,  a  single 
marketing  agency  for  milk. 

It  is  true  that  the  cream  producers'  market- 
ing plan  will  be  left  outside  because  this  is 
something  that  just  does  not  fit  into  the  other 
pattern. 

The  cheese  producers  marketing  board,  for 
the  time  being,  will  continue  because  they 
are  the  only  export  agency  that  does  exist  to 
handle  surplus  cheddar  cheese  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  or  indeed  in  Canada  for 
that  matter.  So  we  felt  that  they  could  well 
carry  on  for  the  time  being,  but  there  is  no 
thought  that  the  producers  of  cheese  milk  will 
be  left  out  of  the  new  marketing  plan. 

Indeed,  a  great  many  letters,  requests— and 
resolutions— have  crossed  my  desk  from  the 
various  areas  of  Ontario  where  cheese  milk 
is  produced,  asking  that  cheese  milk  pro- 
ducers be  included  in  the  new  milk  marketing 
plan— and,  I  think,  with  good  reason.  There 
may  have  been  a  misunderstanding,  due  to 
my  remarks  in  the  House  here,  that  the 
cheese  producers  marketing  board  should  be 
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continued,  but  the  cheese  board  deals  only 
with  the  sale  of  cheese— the  produced  and 
finished  product— and  not  necessarily  with 
the  cheese  milk  itself. 

The  milk  co-ordinating  board  will  be  con- 
tinued throughout  this  year,  or  until  the  new 
marketing  plan  comes  into  operation.  They 
will  carry  on  as  they  have  always  carried 
on;  they  will  get  the  same  contributions  from 
the  various  groups  that  they  have  always  got; 
but  when  the  new  marketing  board  is  set  up, 
we  would  hope  that  the  present  function  of 
the  co-ordinating  board  would  be  blended 
into  the  new  marketing  plan.  I  cannot  very 
well  see  why  the  producers  themselves 
should  be  required  to  contribute  toward  two 
plans,  which  really  will  be  providing  the  same 
function.   That  is  the  intention. 

This  has  all  been  explained  to  the  co- 
ordinating board  and  I  feel  that  any  mis- 
understanding that  may  have  developed  has 
been  corrected.  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
want  to  maintain  the  services  of  the  groups, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  them  in  one  place- 
not  diversified. 

'    Bill  No.  135  reported. 


THE  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 
(ONTARIO),  1962-1963 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  138,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(Ontario),  1962-1963. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  138  reported. 

THE  SEED  POTATOES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  139,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Seed  Potatoes  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  139  reported. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  140,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  sections  5  and  6: 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  Bill  No.  140  be  amended  by  renumber- 
ing sections  5  and  6  as  6  and  7,  respectively. 


and  by  adding,  after  section  4,  the  following 
section: 

1.  Clause  (d)  of  subsection  2  of  section  18 
of  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act,  as 
enacted  by  section  11  of  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Amendment  Act  of 
1962-1963,  is  repealed  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor: 

(d)  Providing  for  the  seizing,  removing, 
destroying  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any 
growing  tobacco  plants  or  tobacco  produced 
or  marketed  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations,  and  the  retention  or  disposition 
by  the  local  board  of  any  proceeds  of  sale 
thereof. 

Subsection  2.  The  said  section  18  is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
subsection: 

Notwithstanding  section  13,  every  persoQ 
who  fails  to  comply  with  or  contravenes 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  any 
of  the  regulations,  orders,  or  directions  of 
the  board,  or  the  local  board,  made  pur- 
suant to  tliis  section,  is  guilty  of  an  offence 
and,  on  summary  conviction,  is  liable  for 
a  first  offence  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500  and,  for  a  subsequent  offence,  to  a 
fine  'of  not  less  than  $500  and  not  more 
than  $5,000. 

On  section  5,  as  amended: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  a  little  worried  about  the  broad 
wording  of  this.  This  is  section  5,  subsection 
—it  is  the  new  section  5,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  Clause  (d)  of  subsection  2  is 
repealed  and  the  following  substituted— and 
I  presume  that  allows  for  regulations  to  be 
passed,  setting  up— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Not  necessarily.  It  is 
spelled  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  explain 
why  this  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Singer:  Do,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  was  brought  about, 
and  it  affects  only  section  18  of  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act.  This  is  a  special 
tobacco  section.  It  provides  only  for  pro- 
duction control,  and  that  is  the  only  com- 
modity that  is  under  production  control  in 
Ontario  under  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act.   That  is  why  it  is  in  a  separate  section. 

The  problem  is  this:  The  old  section  pro- 
vided only  for  the  destruction  of  any  grow- 
ing tobacco  plants;  in  effect,  if  the  grower 
grew  more  tobacco  than  his  rights  called  for 
under  the  Act,  the  farm  products  marketing 
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board  would  authorize  the  local  board— that 
is  the  flue-cured  board— to  destroy  that 
tobacco.  This  is  a  very  difiicult  thing  to 
move  in  and  do  because  I  think  most 
growers  plant,  in  the  initial  instance,  more 
tobacco  than  they  have  the  right  to  grow. 
They  may  cut  back  the  plantings,  or  the 
acreage  which  is  not  as  good  as  the  rest  of 
the  crop,  so  that  they  then  conform  to  what 
their  rights  should  be.  But,  you  see,  there 
have  been  some  who  have  not  done  this. 

This  went  through  all  the  processes  of 
courts  of  law  right  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario,  and  the  iflue-cured  board  was  up- 
held. So,  instead  of  leaving  the  wording  of 
the  Act  only  for  the  destroying  of  any  plants, 
we  have  made  this  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides for  "the  seizing,  removing,  destroying  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  any  growing  tobacco 
plants,  or  the  tobacco  produced  or  marketed 
in  violation  of  this  Act.''  Because  we  think 
that  this  spells  it  out  much  more  clearly,  it 
strengthens  the  hand  of  control  that  might 
be  exercised  by  the  flue-cured  board.  I  think 
this  is  in  keeping  with  the  decision  which 
was  handed  down  by  the  supreme  court. 

-  The  other  section  I  read— the  last  one,  the 
penalty  clause— simply  provides  for  an 
increased  penalty  other  than  that  provided  in 
section  13  of  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act,  which  is  the  general  penalty  clause  of 
that  Act.  Arid  the' fine  is  so  insignificant  that 
it  does  not  mean  anything,  really,  in  a  com- 
modity that  is  as  valuable  as  tobacco.  So 
these  clauses  were  both  inserted. 

'  I  discussed  them  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  (Mr.  Nixon),  because  I  knew  he  was 
the  member  for  his  party  in  the  area 
where  tobacco  is  grown  extensively.  I  also 
discussed  it  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  (Mr.  MacDonald)  as  well, 
because  I  quite  recognize  that  this  is  an 
introduction,  at  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  of  a  completely  new  section.  But  the 
idea  for  bringing  it  in  was  generated  by  the 
problems  faced  by  the  flue-cured  board  in 
this  year,  1965.  It  was  felt,  through  their 
solicitor  and  ours,  and  all  the  best  legal 
advice  we  could  get,  that  we  should  intro- 
duce this  amendment  to  provide  for  the 
controls  which  are  really  intended  in  the  Act. 

-  Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  whole 
marketing  scheme  for  tobacco  to  quarrel  with 
the  hon.  Minister  on  principle.  It  seems  to 
me,  in  the  few  words  I  have  had  with  my 
hon.  colleagues  about  this,  that  the  principle 
he  espouses  is  a  reasonable  one.  But  I  am 
jvery  concerned  with  the  arbitrary  powers  that 
are  given  now  to  a  local  board  to  descend 


upon  a  man  who  is  growing  tobacco  and 
seize  it,  remove  it,  destroy  it,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  it,  completely  on  the  board's  own 
initiative.  It  can  go  in,  without  any  checks, 
without  any  balances,  and  say,  "In  our 
opinion  you  should  not  be  doing  this.  We 
are  going  to  take  your  property  and  destroy 
it.  We  think  we  are  right."  But  once  it  is 
gone,  the  individual,  if  he  has  been  wrongly 
treated,  may  have  great  difficulty  establish- 
ing any  remedy. 

To  draw  a  parallel:  Suppose  the  police 
suspect  that  X  is  in  possession  of  stolen 
goods.  They  cannot  just  arbitrarily  walk  into 
his  house.  They  have  to  go  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  get  a  search  warrant.  Suppose 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Y  has  nar- 
cotics that  he  should  not  have.  They  cannot 
just  lightly  descend  upon  him,  break  down 
his  door  and  search  his  place.  There  are 
certain  legal  protections  and  even  though 
this-  is  a  serious  problem— and  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  this  remedy  should  not  be 
there— I  am  very  concerned  about  the  com- 
plete lack  of  safeguards. 

Should  there  not  be  some  method  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  getting 
a"  warrant,  or  establishing  somewhere  a 
prima  facie  case  before  you  go  in  and 
destroy  a  man's  property?  Should,  there  not 
be  some  obligation  on  the  local  board  to  take 
every  possible  precaution  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  not  offending  an  individual's  rights?  I 
am  very  concerned,  because  here  we  are 
extending  this  pernicious  principle  of  giving 
to  nameless  and  faceless  civil  servants— and 
I  have  used  that  phrase  often— the  power  to 
go  in  and  seize  and  destroy  a  person's  prop- 
erty, without  any  safeguards  being  attached 
to  it  all. 

I  emphasize,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  for  the  proper  control  of 
tobacco  marketing  perhaps  this  power  should 
not  exist,  but  I  am  worried  about  the  safe- 
guards. I  am  worried  about  the  one  farmer 
who  might  be  hurt  by  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power  by  the  local  board,  or  by  the 
wrongful  exercise  of  good  intention,  which  is 
just  as  bad  to  the  farmer  who  could  be 
affected.  I  would  urge  the  hon.  Minister  to 
take  another  look  at  this  and  see  if  there 
cannot  be  some  sort  of  set  of  safeguards  put 
in  here.  I  think  it  is  most  important,  because 
I  think  the  hon.  Minister  would  be  the  last 
one  who  would  want  to  empower  local  boards 
to  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  as  proposed  does  exactly  what 
my  hon.  friend  suggests.  It  makes  much 
more    flexible   the    action   of   the   flue-cured 
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board  in  control  of  the  growing  of  tobacco 
outside  of  the  rights  of  any  individual,  than 
does  the  present  Act,  in  its  present  wording. 
If  my  hon.  friend  would  look,  he  would 
note  that  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act, 
section  18,  item  (d),  under  subsection  2,  reads 
as  follows: 

—providing  for  the  destroying  of  any  grow- 
ing tobacco  plants  or  other  development  in 
the  producing  of  tobacco  or  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  Ontario  by  any  person. 

It  goes  on  to  explain  the  three  conditions 
under  which  this  may  be  done. 

But  our  amendment  provides  not  only  for 
the  destroying,  but  for  the  sei2ang,  removing 
or  destroying  or  otherwise  disposing  of.  This 
means  that  if  the  farmer  persists  in  growing 
tobacco  illegally,  the  flue-cured  board  has 
then  the  right  to  seize  the  tobacco  he  grows, 
and  say  to  him,  "You  cannot  market  this 
tobacco  that  you  have  illegally  grown."  So 
it  provides  the  safeguard  that  if  he  has  grown 
the  tobacco,  it  may  be  decided  then  by  the 
courts— as  it  has  been  decided  this  last  year- 
right  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada's 
decision,  that  the  man  was  illegally  growing 
the  tobacco  and  he  could  not  market  it  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  But  he  could  get  it 
out  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  market  it 
there  and  pocket  the  money  so  obtained. 

Then  he  could  come  back  to  the  flue-cured 
board  this  year  and  say  to  it,  "I  am  going 
to  grow  tobacco  again."  And  the  board, 
unless  it  has  this  clause,  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion it  was  previously.  The  board  is  now 
provided  the  opportunity  to  seize  the  tobacco 
and  the  individual  has  the  rights  of  British 
common  law,  through  all  the  courts,  to  appeal 
that  decision  in  any  way  he  possibly  may  do 
so. 

But  the  flue-cured  board  has  never  moved 
in  to  destroy  anyone's  tobacco  yet  and  it 
feels,  and  I  think  for  the  reasons  that  my 
hon.  friend  has  mentioned,  that  it  is  not  wise 
for  it  to  do  that.  The  crop  having  been 
destroyed,  it  finds  itself  in  the  position  that 
if  a  mistake  was  made,  then  the  right  does 
come  back  on  the  individual  to  say,  "WeU,  I 
was  badly  done  by,  and  I  should  not  have 
had  this  crop  destroyed."  But  if  the  crop  is 
seized,  after  having  been  grown,  as  the  new 
subsection  provides,  it  puts  the  individual  in 
a  much  better  position  to  plead  his  case  and 
have  a  decision  rendered,  than  the  old  Act 
does. 

I  feel  that  my  hon.  friend  has  raised  a 
point  that  has  been  given  consideration:  that 
the  individual  is  protected  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, in  a  more  flexible  position  than  he  was 


ever  placed  in  before,  and  it  provides  the 
necessary  strength  that  is  so  essential  to  the 
proper,  and  I  would  say  effective,  control  of 
tobacco  growing  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singor:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister I  do  not  think  has  quite  grasped  my 
point.  I  am  not  arguing  the  principle  of  this 
and  I  accept  the  principle.  As  I  say,  I  am 
not  as  familiar  with  the  techniques  of  tobacco 
marketing  as  many  other  hon.  members  of 
the  House  are,  but  I  have  consulted  with  my 
hon.  colleagues  and  we  accept  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's defence  of  the  principle.  We  think  it 
is  reasonable  and  it  is  logical. 

What  do  concern  me,  though,  are  perhaps 
what  you  might  want  to  call  the  legal  niceties 
of  the  matter.  The  problem  of  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  board  is  what  you 
get  down  to.  This  probably  means  Mr. 
Smith  or  somebody  on  the  local  board  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  Farmer  Jones  is  doing 
something  improperly  and  he  is  going  to  go 
in,  and  on  his  own  initiative,  he  is  going  to 
seize,  remove  and  destroy  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of,  any  growing  tobacco  plants. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  very  simple.  I  think  that  before  Mr. 
Smith,  the  administrator  of  the  local  board, 
or  the  man  who  makes  the  decision  on  the 
local  board,  goes  this  far,  that  he  should  have 
to  go  before  someone  and  establish  at  least 
a  prima  facie  case,  perhaps  go  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  swear  out  an 
affidavit  saying  that,  "In  my  opinion,  so  and 
so—"  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  will  issue 
him  a  warrant  to  allow  him  to  go  in.  Some 
legal  protection  is  needed  because  I  am 
worried  that  one  case  could  go  wrong. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  he  is  not  aware  of 
any  that  have  gone  wrong,  but  the  hon. 
Minister  would  agree  with  me  that  it  could 
go  wrong,  and  it  could  go  wrong  with  honest 
people,  and  it  could  go  wrong  through 
arbitrariness  or  through  a  clash  of  personal- 
ities. I  do  not  care  for  what  reason  it  might 
go  wrong;  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  might 
and  that  an  individual's  rights  could  be 
seriously  hampered. 

Even  though  a  similar  power  may  be  in 
the  Act  now,  that  does  not  make  it  right. 
At  present,  before  the  House,  we  have  some- 
thing in  the  administrative  legal  niceties  that 
concerns  me,  as  they  might  affect  the  rights 
of  an  individual  citizen.  I  would  think  that 
if  the  hon.  Minister  wants  this  power— and 
there  seems  to  be  no  one  objecting  that  he 
should  have  the  power— there  should,  how- 
ever, be  some  basis  on  which  we  can  avoid 
the  possibility  of  a  future  mistake. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  bit  on  this.  I  would  agree  with 
the  general  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  that  we  should  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  to  the  fullest  extent 
necessary.  But  in  my  view,  as  I  understand 
what  the  government  is  doing,  and  as  I 
understand  the  problem  that  it  has  moved  to 
tackle,  I  think  it  has  protected  the  rights  of 
the  individual  adequately.   I  will  explain  why. 

For  example,  as  I  understand  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  what  he  is  proposing  is  that  one  should 
have  to  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
some  other  such  official  to  establish  a  prima 
facie  case  before  one  can  move  to  seize  this 
illegally  grown  tobacco.  In  my  view  this  is 
going  to  complicate  the  implementation  of 
the  objective  of  this  Act  and  I  think  compli- 
cate it  unnecessarily. 

The  board  is  not  in  the  normal  sense  a 
nameless  and  faceless  civil  servant.  The  local 
tobacco  board  is  a  board  that  is  elected  by 
the  producers.  It  is  a  board  which  is  ful- 
filling the  collective  desires  of  the  producers. 
Therefore,  if  it  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
on  the  evidence  on  the  books  it  granted  so 
many  acres  of  rights  to  a  producer,  and  that 
he  has  exceeded  those  rights,  then  it  seems 
to  me  irrelevant  and  unnecessary  that  the 
board  should  have  to  go  to  somebody  and 
prove  that  they  would  have  the  right  to  go 
in  and  seize  this  illegally  grown  tobacco.  It 
seems  to  me  an  unnecessarily  costly  thing, 
because  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  is  correct,  that  if  perchance 
they  move  wittingly  or  otherwise  in  a 
malicious  fashion,  then  there  are  all  the 
other  normal  procedures  that  the  individual 
may  take  within  the  courts. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  one  that 
I  am  interested  in,  farmers  have  been  for 
years  trying  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  you  control  production  so  you 
do  not  get  a  market  which  is  so  swamped 
with  a  surplus  that  you  destroy  the  whole 
stability  of  the  market.  This  is  a  very,  very 
complex  problem,  so  much  so  that  the 
normally  cautious  small  "c"  conservative 
farmer  has  been  grappling  with  it  without 
really  coming  to  grips  with  it  for  a  great 
number  of  years. 

The  tobacco  board  was  forced  to  come  to 
grips  with  it,  and  you  had— and  this  is  the 
point  that  I  think  we  should  not  ignore— in 
the  instance  of  the  tobacco  growers  a  few 
people  who  were  deliberately  going  to  violate 
the  collective  decisions  of  the  tobacco 
growers.  In  effect,  they  thumbed  their  nose 
at  the  tobacco  board  and  said,   "No  matter 


what  you  say,  we  are  going  to  grow  all  the 
tobacco  we  want."  Then  when  they  grew 
the  tobacco,  because  of  the  Act  which  the 
hon.  Minister  is  now  going  to  amend,  they 
could  not  market  it  through  the  marketing 
board  in  Ontario.  But  all  they  had  to  do 
was  go  down  to  Quebec  and  market  it,  and 
they  had  the  money  that  they  could  not  get 
directly  from  marketing  here  in  Ontario. 

In  other  words,  the  Act  was  being  circum- 
vented, they  were  destroying  and  under- 
mining the  whole  objective  that  the  farmers 
are  seeking  to  work  out  in  production  control, 
and  all  the  necessary  machinery  to  achieve 
production  control. 

As  I  understand  this  amendment  will 
mean  that  the  board  can  move  in  and,  as  the 
amendment  says,  they  can  provide  for  the 
seizing,  removing,  destroying  or  otherwise 
disposing  of  any  growing  tobacco  plants  or 
tobacco  produced  and  marketed  in  violation 
of  this  Act.  It  seems  to  me  that  not  only 
is  this  an  objective  of  the  Act  which  was 
very  controversial,  but  this  controversy  has 
now  been  resolved  through  the  courts.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  said  that  this 
is  a  legitimate  power  of  a  local  marketing 
board. 

Therefore,  in  keeping  with  a  plea  that  I 
have  often  made  to  this  government,  when 
you  give  farmers  control  of  their  marketing, 
give  them  adequate  power  to  enforce  it.  My 
complaint  has  been  that  so  often  the  govern- 
ment has  come  in  and  frustrated  the 
adequate  implementation  of  marketing  objec- 
tives. Here,  for  once,  they  are  coming  in  to 
give  the  local  marketing  board  the  power  to 
do  the  job.  As  I  see  it,  this  power  at  the 
moment  is  going  to  be  exercised,  if  at  all, 
against  people  who  have  been  deliberately, 
openly  and  without  hiding  their  objectives 
at  all,  been  seeking  to  frustrate  the  whole 
objective  and  operations  of  the  marketing 
board. 

Therefore,  though  I  concur  with  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
individual  as  a  general  proposition,  I  think 
in  this  instance  it  has  been  done.  The  gov- 
ernment has  given  the  power  to  the  farmers. 
They  are  entitled  to  run  their  own  business 
and  operate  their  own  marketing,  and  we 
will  unhesitatingly  support  it,  but  watch  its 
implementation  in  the  future,  because  this 
is  ongoing  and  continuing  and  you  always 
have  to  watch. 

Section  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  6  and  7,  formerly  sections  5  and 
6,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  140  reported.        ,.    :  ,  ,  , 
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THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  146,  an 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  4  I  would 
move  that  subsection  6  be  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  town  or  city"  in  the  second  and  third 
lines,  and  substituting  therefor  "an  urban 
municipahty."  This  will  take  care  of  a  village 
corporation,  then. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Section  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  5  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On   section    17: 

Mr.  Singer:  On  section  17,  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  the  hon.  Minister  perhaps  tell  us  when 
he  is  going  to  bring  in  his  licensing  arrange- 
ments? 

Hon  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
to  bring  that  into  effect  on  January  1,  1966. 
I  have  had  a  committee  of  oflBcials  of  the 
department  discussing  this  matter  with  a 
certain  number  of  members  of  the  executive 
of  the  Ontario  association  of  assessing  officers, 
and  we  have  pretty  well  discussed  the  manner 
and  method  of  licensing.  There  will  probably 
be  more  than  one  kind  of  licence.  We  have 
to  deal  with  the  assessor  who  has  been  in  an 
assessment  department  for  many  years  and 
who  will  continue,  and  who  has,  by  and  large, 
performed  tlie  responsibilities  of  that  oflBce 
in  an  efficient  manner,  but  because  of  his  own 
personal  circumstances  or  conditions  does  not 
wish  to  undertake  the  in-service  training 
course  which  we  have  now  provided  with  the 
institute  of  assessors  through  Queen's  Univer- 
sity at  Kingston.  Then  we  have  the  new  man 
coming  into  the  field  of  assessing,  and  he  will 
be  required  to  take  the  course  and  will  be 
required  to  engage  himself  to  complete  the 
course  within  a  period  of  no  more  than  five 
years.  I  think  it  will  work  out  satisfactorily, 
but  I  hope  to  have  it  into  effect  by  the  first 
of   the   year. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  what  the  hon.  Minister 
says  makes  good  sense.  You  cannot  just  go 
in  and  arbitrarily  establish  a  set  of  qualifica- 
tions for  all  existing  ones.  All  new  ones  cer- 
tainly should  be,  and  must  be,  required  to 
meet  certain  standards.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  whether  or  not— and  I  suppose  this 
really  is  not  in  the  Act— there  is  any  intention 


of  making  these  assessors,  licensed  or  other- 
wise, abide  by  the  new  manuals  that  you  have 
got. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sure  tlie  hon.  mem- 
ber realizes  that  this  field  of  activity  is  one 
that  requires  time.  I  might  tell  you,  for  in- 
stance, that  last  night  I  was  in  North  Bay 
and  met  with  the  representatives  of  the 
district  of  Nipissing  municipalities  with  a 
view  to  instituting  a  district  assessor  system 
in  that  district.  There  is  general  interest  in 
this,  and  I  think  that  we  are  making  some 
progress  in  that  area. 

Tomorrow,  I  hope  to  be  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the 
municipalities  of  the  district  of  Algoma,  and 
some  time  in  the  near  future  I  think  my  staff 
and  I  are  going  to  somewhere  in  northwestern 
Ontario  to  take  up  the  same  matter. 

Insofar  as  instituting  the  manual  as  manda- 
tory in  municipahties,  or  districts,  or  coun- 
ties, I  think  we  have  to  attack  that  problem 
with  a  great  deal  of  caution,  and  we  have 
to  be  certain  of  exactly  where  we  are  going. 
We  cannot  just  make  a  carte-blanche  order 
that  would  cover  the  whole  of  the  province, 
or  even  the  whole  of  the  county.  But  our 
manual  is  meeting  with  general  acceptance. 
Our  own  staff  people  in  the  assessment  branch 
have  all  been  trained  to  train  others  in  the 
use  of  the  manual,  and  we  are,  I  am  quite 
confident,  making  progress  as  fast  as  one 
would  wish.  I  think  in  the  days  ahead  we 
will  make  even  greater  progress,  and  we  have 
to  sell  it  to  certain  people  who  are  a  little 
concerned.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  mis- 
understanding among  the  local  politicians  who 
think  that  if  their  assessment  is  conducted 
under  a  county  assessment  commissioner  sys- 
tem or  under  a  district  assessor,  that  they  lose 
local  autonomy,  while  actually,  if  they  look 
at  The  Assessment  Act,  they  have  no  author- 
ity to  tell  the  assessor  what  to  do  in  the 
first  place;  but  that  opinion  is  expressed  from 
time  to  time.  The  assessors,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  sometimes  afraid  to  talk  to  the  local  politi- 
cians-and  with  very  great  respect  I  mention 
that.  However,  I  think  we  are  making  pro- 
gress, and  our  objective  certainly  is  to  do 
everything  possible  to  improve  assessment 
practice  and  assessment  generally  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  amused 
that  the  Minister  is  finding  tliese  words  "local 
autonomy"  coming  back  to  haunt  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  they  are  not  haimt- 
ing  me  at  all.  I  have  lived  with  them  for  35 
years. 
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Mr.  Singer:  You  fellows  have  ground  forth 
this  great  idol  of  local  autonomy,  and  fre- 
quently it  does  come  back  to  haunt  you.  It 
occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time 
when  the  Minister  is  going  to  embark  on  the 
system  of  licensing,  which  I  think  is  a  good 
one,  that  he  perhaps  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, which  will  not  occur  to  him  again,  to 
lay  down  methods  by  which  he  and  his  de- 
partment advisers  think  the  assessment  should 
be  conducted.  In  other  words,  while  you  are 
licensing  them,  the  licence  and  the  manual 
can— and  should,  perhaps— go  out  together. 
But  use  this  opportunity,  starting  on  January 
1,  to  begin  to  promote  a  uniform  system  of 
assessment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  I  have  been  a  salesman  all  my 
life,  and  in  this  very  field  I  think  that  one 
has  to  do  some  selling;  and  I  am  using  every 
facility  at  my  disposal  to  reach  the  objectives 
we  have  in  mind. 

Sections  18  to  27,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  28: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  my  colleague 
from  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young),  I  move  that  sub- 
section 3  of  section  28  of  Bill  No.   146  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 
18.  The  council  of  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  may  pass  any  of  the 
bylaws    referred    to    in    this    section    with 
respect  to  any  class  or  classes  of  shops  in 
the   said  municipality,   and  where   such   a 
bylaw  is  passed  it  shall  supersede  any  by- 
law respecting  the  same  class  or  classes  of 
shops  passed  by  an  area  municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  hon.  members  not  support 
this  amendment  because,  as  you  know,  we 
have  just  now  received  the  report  of  the 
Goldenberg  commission  which  deals  with  this 
very  matter  of  licensing,  and  other  matters 
allied  to  it.  There  is,  at  the  present  time,  no 
request  from  the  Metro  municipalities  to 
provide  this  legislation;  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
none  of  the  Metro  municipalities  have  early 
closing  bylaws  in  effect  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
left  for  a  year,  or  left  until  we  deal  with  the 
whole  question  of  Metro  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  hope  we  do  not  turn  the  Goldenberg  report 
into  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  even  where 
action  is  clearly  required  and  is  quite  possible. 
The  hon.  Minister  is  well  aware,  I  think,  of  the 


problems  with  regard  to  early  closing  bylaws 
in  an  area  such  as  this.  I  discussed  it  in  this 
House,  and  in  standing  committees  of  the 
House,  on  numerous  occasions.  Making  it  a 
municipal  function  really  makes  it  meaning- 
less to  an  important  degree,  because  the 
official  boundaries  of  municipalities  in  ex- 
panding urban  areas  no  longer  relate  to  the 
actual  trading  areas  concerned. 

This  is  a  problem,  as  I  said  on  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  in  all  the  major  urban 
areas  of  the  province,  but  it  is  a  particularly 
acute  problem  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area.  The  city  of  Toronto  for  years  had 
sensible,  coherent,  early  closing  bylaws,  which 
were  supported  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  merchants  in  the  various  trades  concerned 
and  also,  I  think,  by  the  public.  I  think  the. 
public  is  not  anxious,  or  the  majority  of  the 
public  is  not  anxious,  to  exploit  small 
merchants,  and  put  them  in  a  "dog-eat-dog" 
form  of  competition  where  they  have  to  stay 
open  for  15  or  16  hours  a  day.  There  was 
protection  when  the  trading  area  here  was 
embraced  mainly  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  of  Toronto;  but,  of  course,  as  we  know, 
the  area  expanded,  and  out  in  the  suburbs 
anything  goes. 

This  is  most  difficult  for  the  merchants  in 
the  suburban  areas  themselves,  and  it  also 
kicks  back  on  the  merchants  in  Toronto.  They 
have  early  closing  bylaws  in  some  trades;  but 
they  face  competition  from  discount  houses, 
quasi-department  stores  and  so  on,  which  stay 
open  almost  all  the  time,  largely  on  the  basis 
of  the  lowest  possible  wages  they  can  get 
away  with.  The  merchant  in  the  city  of  To- 
ronto is  put  in  an  extremely  difficult  positioii, 
not  to  speak  of  the  small  man  in  the  suburban 
area.  The  Goldenberg  report,  if  implemented, 
might  alleviate  the  problem  by  reducing  the 
number  of  area  inunicipalities  but  it  still 
will  not  solve  it. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  a  case  at  the  comer  of 
Bathurst  and  St.  Clair,  where  a  gasoline 
station  is  half  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  half 
in  the  township  of  York.  After  seven  o'clock 
at  night,  when  the  city  bylaw  comes  into 
effect,  it  closes  down  its  pumps  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  keeps  its  pumps  in  the  township . 
of  York  open  all  night.  That  particular 
anomaly  will  be  eliminated  if  the  Goldenberg 
report  is  implemented  in  its  present  form,  but 
there  will  be  still  other  anomalies.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  be  an  establishment, 
half  in  one  of  the  new  municipalities  and 
half  in  the  other  which  will  carry  on  on  that 
sort  of  basis. 

However,  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  speak 
in  terms  of  special  cases;  much  better  to 
speak  in  terms  of  the  general  case,  and  the 
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general  case  is  that  the  small  merchant  is  be- 
ing ground  down  steadily.  We  hear  so  many 
noble  comments  about  how  we  should 
encourage  small  business,  but  when  the  chips 
are  down  it  is  usually  the  big  guy  who  is 
listened  to,  and  I  am  getting  fed  up  with  it. 
It  is  only  because  of  Towers,  and  a  few  people 
like  that,  that  we  do  not  have  proper  regula- 
tion of  store  hours  in  this  city.  It  seems  to  me 
that  opening  one  or  at  most  two  evenings  per 
week,  is  quite  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  public;  bylaws  should  be 
constructed  which  will  prevent  opening  at  any 
other  time,  and  which  will  give  the  merchant 
an  opportunity  for  some  rest  and  recreation. 
In  fact,  I  would  think,  if  they  are  going  to  be 
open,  say,  two  evenings  a  week,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  compensating  afternoon 
oflF,  or  something  like  that  when  all  the  stores 
will  have  to  close.  This  will  not  hurt  the 
public.  It  will  help  the  merchant. 

The  problem  the  small  merchant  is  up 
against  now  is  that  if  somebody  else  stays 
open,  then  he  has  to  stay  open  too,  or  he 
will  lose  business.  The  net  result  is  that  they 
all  end  up  by  staying  open.  They  end  up  by 
all  working,  shall  we  say,  six,  eight,  or  ten 
more  hours  per  week,  but  they  do  not  get  any 
more  business  than  they  got  in  the  first  place 
because  the  business  is  just  spread  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  They  may  very  well 
lose  money  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their 
overhead  is  increased  by  the  longer  hours. 
But  you  will  always  get  somebody  who  thinks 
he  can  get  an  advantage  over  the  others  by 
staying  open  when  the  others  are  closed.  Of 
course,  the  advantage  is  temporary  because 
the  others  are  forced  to  open  up  if  one  opens 
up. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister  that, 
when  he  says  there  are  no  early  closing  bylaws 
in  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
he  is  not  entirely  right.  There  is  a  certain 
truth  in  what  he  says,  and  I  think  we  could 
amend  his  statement  to  say,  "There  are  no 
effective  early  closing  bylaws,"  because  it  is 
impossible  to  do  this  job  effectively  on  the 
basis  of  the  area  mimicipality.  The  only  effec- 
tive way  it  can  be  done  is  through  the  Metro 
mTuiicipality.  This  amendment  does  not 
require  the  metropolitan  municipality  to  do 
anything,  it  just  empowers  them  to  do  it, 
subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act. 
So  if  there  is  no  demand  for  the  Metro  muni- 
cipality  to  act  under  the  amendment,  no  harm 
will  be  done.  But  I  suspect  that  as  soon  as  it 
is  discovered  that  the  Metro  municipality  has 
this  power-if  they  should  get  it— then  there 
will  be  moves  on  the  part  of  merchants  in 
various  places  to  have  Metro  bylaws  enacted. 
Then  the  regular  provisions  of  the  Act  can 


come  into  operation,  and  all  the  conditions 
that  have  to  be  met  will  be  met,  otherwise 
there  will  be  no  bylaw. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  simply  evading  the 
issue.  There  certainly  is  no  reason  for  delay 
until  after  the  Goldenberg  report.  The 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  basic  re- 
organization of  the  area.  It  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  give  meaning  to  section  379 
(a)  that  now  exists  in  The  Municipal  Act, 
with  respect  to  Metro  Toronto.  That  section 
is  close  to  meaningless  now.  It  is  couched 
in  terms  of  a  totally  antiquated  type  of  muni- 
cipal organization,  and  why  should  we  not 
make  it  meaningful?  If  the  section  should  be 
in  the  Act  at  all,  then  why  should  it  not  be 
meaningful  in  Metro  Toronto?  Why  should 
not  the  power  be  given  to  a  council  that  can 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  effective? 

The  hon.  Minister's  objections,  I  submit 
to  the  committee  are  completely  specious, 
and  I  would  ask  some  of  the  hon.  private 
members  on  the  Conservative  side  to  express 
their  views  on  this  matter.  I  believe  that 
some  of  them,  being  a  little  closer  to  the 
people  perhaps  than  the  hon.  Minister,  who 
is  preoccupied  with  his  duties  down  here, 
are  well  aware  of  the  kind  of  problem  I  am 
talking  about  in  this  Metro  Toronto  area. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine.  If  he  is  so 
anxious  to  draft  early  closing  bylaws,  I  would 
suggest  that  he  get  himself  elected  to  a  muni- 
cipal coimcil  and  therein,  in  that  position,  he 
will  be  able  to  determine  whether  there 
should  be  Wednesday  afternoons,  or  Sat\ir- 
day  nights,  or  whatever  it  is. 

But  this  is  a  very  serious  problem.  It  has 
been  talked  about  for  as  long  as  I  have  been 
in  local  politics,  and  in  provincial  politics. 
The  city  of  Toronto,  and  my  friend  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  and  my 
friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions (Mr.  Grossman),  over  the  years  must 
have  filled  ten  cabinets  full  of  briefs  arguing 
for  and  against  early  closing  bylaws  and  how 
they  should— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): And  I  bear  scars,  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  is  showing  the  scars  that  he  has 
suffered  from  these  various  battles. 

In  1959,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  council,  at  the  urging  of  a  number 
of  merchants  who  wanted  uniform  closing 
bylaws,  had  a  series  of  hearings,  and  long  and 
many  representations  were  made  by  a  great 
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number  of  people.  The  city  of  Toronto  had 
just  completed  the  same  thing  and  they 
turned  over  two  or  three  of  their  filing 
cabinets  full  of  information.  But  these  hear- 
ings went  on,  and  the  metropolitan  council, 
in  their  wisdom  at  that  time,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  did  not  want  to  ask  the 
provincial  government  for  the  power  to  have 
uniform  early  closing  bylaws.  So  that  request 
never  came  forward.  It  was  the  decision  of 
the  council  of  that  day,  that  they  did  not 
want  to  get  into  this. 

Now  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  makes  a 
very  valid  point.  The  Goldenberg  report, 
when  it  is  implemented— and  1  presume  it  is 
going  to  be  implemented  in  some  way— 
certainly  recommends  changes  about  licen- 
sing. That  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  considera- 
tion. There  is  no  point  now  in  attempting  to 
do  this,  because  there  is  a  variety  of  interests. 
You  cannot  compare  the  small  merchants, 
say,  on  the  Danforth  with  the  small 
merchants  who  are  in  a  shopping  centre  in 
North  York  or  in  Scarborough.  You  cannot 
compare  the  shopping  habits  of  the  people 
who  want  to  take  the  tour  through  a  shopping 
centre  on  a  Friday  night  or  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, with  the  shopping  habits  of  the  people 
who  might  want  to  shop  down  at  Bay  and 
Richmond  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

There  is  a  very  substantial  argument, 
insofar  as  early  closing  bylaws  are  concerned, 
about  doing  it  by  regions.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  great  magic  in  drawing  the 
Metro  line,  either  for  administrative  purposes, 
certainly  for  early  closing  purposes,  at  Steeles 
Avenue,  because  as  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  area  knows,  there  are  several 
shopping  centres  located  just  immediately 
north  of  Steeles  Avenue.  I  would  suspect  one 
of  their  considerations  in  so  locating  is  that 
they  will  beat  any  type  of  regulation. 

North  York,  Scarborough  and  Etobicoke, 
the  councils  sitting  in  those  municipalities, 
have,  over  the  years,  dehberately  refrained 
from  passing  early  closing  bylaws.  The  city 
of  Toronto  council  has  had  different  concepts, 
and  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  only  after 
very  careful  consideration,  that  the  system 
of  local  determination  should  be  changed.  If 
you  are  going  to  change  it  at  all,  I  do  not 
think  you  are  making  any  sense  by  giving  it 
to  Metro,  when  north  of  Steeles  and  east 
towards  the  Ontario  county  boundary  on  one 
side  and  the  Peel  county  boundary  on  the 
other  side,  you  are  going  to  get  people  who 
will  deliberately  locate  there  to  beat  it. 

Let  me  give  just  one  simple  illustration, 
Mr.  Chairman,  about  how  easy  it  is  to  beat 
it  when  you  tie  it  into  artificial  lines.  There 


is  a  gas  station  in  Hogg's  Hollow,  just  north 
of  the  city  limits  on  Yonge  Street.  It  has  had 
the  greatest  gallonage  of  any  gas  station 
in  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area  for  the 
last  great  number  of  years,  merely  because 
it  was  beyond  the  city  of  Toronto  boundaries 
and  in  the  North  York  area.  It  was  not  bound 
by  early  closing  bylaws.  It  has  never  once 
entered  into  a  gas  war,  and  it  did,  certainly 
in  my  time  there,  and  I  think  still  today, 
pumps  more  gas  than  any  other  station  in  the 
whole  area. 

Now  if  it  can  do  that  there,  certainly  north 
of  Steeles  it  can  do  exactly  the  same  thing. 
I  would  have  strong  criticism  about  tying 
North  York— or  early  closing  bylaws— into  the 
artificial  boundaries  of  Steeles  Avenue.  If  it 
is  going  to  be  done,  then  you  have  to  do  it 
regionally,  to  make  any  sense. 

So  for  those  reasons  I  cannot  support,  nor 
can  my  colleagues  support,  the  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  nice  to  see  what  side  the 
Liberals  are  on.  I  thought  at  one  time  that 
they  were  in  favour  of  trying  to  get  some 
rationality  in  this  matter.  We  have  had  some 
battles  in  the  past,  with  particular  reference 
to  gasoline  stations.  In  standing  committees 
they  took  a  very  strong  line,  and  I  always 
thought  they  were  in  favour  of  rationality. 
Now  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  makes 
a  characteristic  jibe,  one  that  is  characteristic 
of  him,  that  if  I  want  to  draft  municipal  by- 
laws, I  should  get  into  municipal  politics.  I 
would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that, 
of  course,  is  completely  irrelevant.  The 
amendment  does  not  draft  any  municipal 
tylaws,  it  merely  would  give  a  certain  power 
to  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  is  quite 
right  when  he  says  that  the  sensible  way  to 
deal  with  this  whole  problem  is  on  a  regional 
basis.  I  would  think  that  the  province  should 
take  responsibility  itself  and  deal  with  it, 
probably  through  The  Department  of  Labour. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  a  few  years  ago,  the 
government  decided  in  the  exact  opposite 
direction.  The  whole  matter  had  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
and  was  moved  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
The  Department  of  Municipal  AfFairs.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  was  no  significant  change 
made  in  the  law,  but  the  point  is  that  the 
whole  concept  of  regional  regulations  was 
thrown  out  at  that  time.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  possible  to  achieve  a  certain  degree 
of  regional  regulation,  at  least  in  this  To- 
ronto area.  There  is  always  going  to  be  a 
problem  of  boundaries.  If  the  boundary  is 
not  Steeles,  you  may  may  get  a  little  north 
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of  Steeles,  but  there  will  still  be  somebody 
beyond  that  boundary.  The  point  is  that  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  Metro  municipality 
embrace  most  of  the  trading  area,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  firm  government  determination 
that  it  will  not  deal  with  this  on  a  regional 
basis,  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  at  least 
be  dealt  with  sensibly,  or  we  should  give  the 
power  for  it  to  be  dealt  with  sensibly  within 
this  area. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  council  of  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  decided 
it  would  be  very  happy  to  get  out  from  under 
the  whole  problem  back  in  1959.  That  is  not 
exactly  what  you  would  call  a  courageous 
approach  to  a  problem,  but  that  is  the 
attitude  they  took.  They  will  still  be  able  to 
get  out  from  under,  even  if  this  amendment 
passes,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  out 
from  under  it  on  the  claim  that  they  have  no 
power.  They  are,  at  least,  going  to  have  to 
face  the  question, 

I  think  the  service  station  operators  may 
be  in  a  position  to  go  to  them  again  and 
make  them  face  up  to  the  question  and  deter- 
mine it,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  lack  of  power 
to  act,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  policy  decision. 
If  they  decide  in  their  wisdom  they  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  it,  that  is  up  to 
them,  and  they  can  accoimt  to  their  own 
electorate  when  the  time  comes.  I  just  cannot 
understand  this  Liberal  approach  tliat  perhaps 
something  should  be  done  about  the  problem, 
but  not  now.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  it.  It  would  help  to  ration- 
alize the  problem  in  the  Metro  area,  failing 
any  possibility  of  getting  a  decision  by  the 
government  to  deal  with  it  on  a  regional  basis 
throughout  the  province. 

One  last  point  I  would  like  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  as  far  as  the  merchants  in 
the  shopping  centres  are  concerned,  many  of 
them  are  prisoners  of  the  shopping  centres. 
Most  shopping  centres  have  one  or  two  big 
stores;  those  big  stores  want  to  stay  open  and 
the  small  merchants  are  compelled  to  do  the 
same.  They  have  no  option,  the  shopping 
centres  dictate  the  hours  when  they  must 
stay  open.  There  are  people,  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  who  unfortunately  are  not 
present  right  now,  who  can  tell  you  about  that 
because  they  are  personally  involved  in  the 
situation  and  they  resent  it  very  much.  A 
change  in  the  law  such  as  we  have  proposed 
would  at  least  create  the  possibility  of  remedy- 
ing that  sort  of  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  Renwick  that 
section  3  of  section  28  of  Bill  No.   146,  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 
The  council  of  the  municipality  of  Metro- 


politan Toronto  may  pass  any  of  the  bylaws 
referred  to  in  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  class  or  classes  of  shops  in  the 
said  municipality,  and  where  such  a  bylaw 
is  passed  it  shall  supersede  any  bylaw 
respecting  the  same  class  or  classes  of 
shops,  passed  by  the  council  of  an  area 
municipality. 

All  those  in  favour  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 
All   those   in   favour   of   the   motion    will 

please  rise. 

All  those  opposed,  will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  5,  the  "nays"  51. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Section  28  agreed  to. 

On  section  29: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  slight  correction  in  section  29,  page  16, 
379  (e)  (1).  I  move  that  subsection  1  of  section 
379  (e)  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "imposed"  in  the  tenth  line,  "upon  the 
owners  of  such  building."  This  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  these  special  charges  are  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  owners  of  the  buildings 
that  impose  a  heavy  load  on  the  sewer  or 
water  systems. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  29,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  30  to  39,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  146  reported. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  164,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  section  1  of  the  bill,  I  move 
that  paragraph  9  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor: 

9.  Subject  to  section  43,  the  property 
belonging  to  any  county  or  municipality 
or  vested  in  or  controlled  by  any  public 
commission,  municipal  parking  authority 
or  local  board,  as  defined  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  Act,  except 
property  of  a  harbour  commission  used  for 
the  parking  of  vehicles  for  which  a  fee  is 
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charged,  wherever  situate  and  whether 
occupied  for  the  purposes  thereof  or  un- 
occupied but  not  when  occupied  by  a 
tenant  or  a  lessee. 

I    gave    an    explanation    of   that    on    second 
reading. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  have  you  done  about 
the  school  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  have  taken  it  out;  I 
have  left  only  the  property  of  a  harbour 
-commission  used  for  the  parking  of  vehicles 
for  which  a  fee  is  charged. 

Mr.  Singer:  Okay. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  section  2,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  subsection  1  of 
section  21  be  amended  by  inserting  after 
^'guidance  of  assessors"  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  third  line,  the  words  "in  valuating 
lands"— three  words. 

Of  course,  that  is  what  assessors  do.  If  I 
Avere  an  assessor  I  would  consider  that  that 
Avas  exactly  my  responsibility.  I  might  tell 
you  that  it  was  the  law  branch  that  brought 
this  matter  to  my  attention  in  order  that  we 
•could  be  very  specific. 

Section  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  6  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  9: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  section  9  be  amended  by  adding  the 
following  as  subsection  2: 

Subsection  2.    Subsections  9,  10,  13  and 

14  of  the  said  section  131  are  repealed. 

These  sections  have  reference  to  the  matter 
in  9  (a). 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  effect  of  taking 
them  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Wait  until  I  quote 
from  the  Act. 

This  section  deals  with  cancellations,  re- 
ductions and  refunds  of  taxes.  We  are 
deleting  all  that  authority  in  the  Act.  Section 
9  dealt  with  limitations  and  restrictions.  The 
period  of  vacancy  had  to  be  more  than  four 
months  in  any  period,  and  so  on.  Section  10 
was  limitations  and  restrictions  re  vacancies 
insofar  as  pipelines  were  concerned,  section 
13  dealt  with  the  fact  that  an  application  for 
a  rebate  of  taxes  was  not  applicable  to  un- 
improved lands  and  real  estate  that  had  a 


fixed  assessment,  and  section  14  of  the  said 
Act  was  to  the  effect  that  a  rebate  did  not 
apply  in  respect  of  taxes  levied  for  local 
improvement. 

Section  9,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  10  and  11  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  164  reported. 

THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL 

EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

ACT,  1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  165,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Employees'  Retirement  System  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  is  an  amendment 
there,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  section  3 
be  amended  by  inserting,  after  the  word 
"Act,"  in  the  first  line,  "except  section  1,"  and 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  subsection: 
2.  Section  1  comes  into  force  on  January 
^  1,  1966. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Section  4  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  165  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 
That, 

where  an  emergency  exists  in  Ontario  or 
any  part  thereof  the  president  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  or  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  designated  by  him,  may  require 
any  municipality  in  Ontario  to  provide  such 
assistance  as  is  deemed  necessary  to  the 
emergency  area  or  any  part  thereof  and 
may  authorize  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
such  assistance  out  of  the  consohdated 
revenue  fund, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  166,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Emergency  Measures  Act,   1962-1963. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

THE  EMERGENCY  MEASURES 
ACT,  1962-1963 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  166,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Emergency  Measures  Act, 
1962-1963. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  166  reported. 
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Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  that  the  committee  rise  and  report  a 
certain  resolution  and  certain  bills  without 
amendment  and  certain  bills  with  amend- 
ments. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  a  certain 
resolution,  and  certain  bills  without  amend- 
ment and  certain  bills  with  amendment. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  76th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N.  Whitney  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

(continued) 

On  vote  1705: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get 
into  this  vote  there  was  a  little  exchange,  or 
excitable  altercation,  here  last  night  to  which 
I  should  like  to  make  reference. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  were  discuss- 
ing the  numbers  of  working  women  in  the 
province,  and  the  reasons  for  said  women 
working,  and  the  requirements  for  day 
nurseries.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Rowntree)  rose  to  correct  the  use  of  a  term 
that  I  had  put  forth:  of  the  "vast  majority" 
of  working  women  having  to  work  for  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

I  admit  that  I  was  speaking  from  memory 
and  he  was  rather  decisive  in  his  correction. 
I  want  to  say  to  him,  and  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  think  it  is  rather  im- 
portant, that  I  went  back  last  night  to  the 
literature  which  exists.  I  now  have  before  me 
the  study,  in  eight  Canadian  cities,  on  married 
women  working  for  pay;  the  analysis  of  the 
available  material  in  "The  Family  in  Canada" 
by  I'^rederick  Elkin;  "Women  Workers  in  a 
Changing  World,"  the  UNESCO  study;  plus 
tlic  federal  material  which  is  available. 

Without  (luoting  directly  from  them,  I  want 
to  inform  this  House  that  on  one  thing  are 
they  agreed;  anywhere  from  75  per  cent  to 
80  per  cent  of  married  women  working  do 
so  for  economic  necessity  and  for  economic 
objectives. 

If  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  misinterpretation  of  the  phrase 
"vast  majority,"  tlien  I  will  again  withdraw 
the  phrase.  But  1  say  to  this  House  that  that 
is  precisely  the  fact  that  is  on  record;  if  there 


is  any  scepticism,  let  me  refer  to  Elkin's 
study,  "The  Family  in  Canada,**  and  its 
chapter  on  "Working  Women."  He  says: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  women 
themselves,  economic  motives  are  of  para- 
mount importance  in  their  decision  to  take 
a  job. 

And  a  further  quote: 

The  Tremblay  and  Fortin  study  in 
Quebec  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  In 
three  out  of  four  cases  in  which  wives 
work,  she  is  forced  to  do  so  because  the 
family  suffers  a  serious  deficit  in  the  general 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that,  on  a  point  of  order,  the  statement 
is  usually  brief.  I  believe  that  this  is  develop- 
ing into  another  speech. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  are  right.  I  will  not  pro- 
ceed further.  I  simply  think,  in  view  of  the 
animation  last  night,  that  some  of  this  should 
be  put  on  the  record. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
animation  in  relation  to  the  point  I  raised. 
My  observation  came  from  the  use  of  the 
words  "vast  majority,"  and  what  I  took  as  an 
inference  and  an  implication  that  practically 
all  working  women  worked  because  of  eco- 
nomic need.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  play 
on  words;  the  hon.  member  this  morning 
has  used  the  words  "economic  objectives," 
even  though  that  phrase  opens  up  a  vast 
area  as  to  whether  it  is  actual  need  or  not. 
However,  we  are  not  going  to  get  into  that 
but,  in  support  of  the  reason  why  I  took 
the  position  I  did  last  evening,  it  was  because 
as  recently  as  within  the  la.st  three  weeks  I 
have  personally  discussed  this  matter  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  women  in  the  work 
force  on  the  North  American  continent  with 
the  head  of  the  women's  bureau  of  The  US 
Department  of  Labour.  And  the  trend  and 
general  impression  of  the  remarks  I  made 
were  those  which  I  had  gained  from  the 
director  of  that  bureau  in  the  last  two  to 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): On  vote  1705,  sir,  I  think  at  the  end 
of  the  evening,  in  discussing  what  the  hon. 
Minister's  (Mr.  Cecile's)  field  staff  did,  he 
said  he  preferred  to  talk  about  this  under 
finance  and  administrative  branch.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  it 
might  be  possible  that  I  misunderstood  him. 
He  was  saying  that  there  could  be  a  case 
loiid  of  350  to  400  a  year.  He  repf»rted  that 
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the  job  which  they  had,  in  some  cases,  would 
be  one  interview  a  year  and  in  other  cases 
it  would  be  two.  But  surely  the  hon.  Minister 
must  have  his  staff  doing  more  than  this.  I 
am  referring  to  an  article  that  was  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  on  February  16,  1965,  and  it 
said  this: 

Welfare  Minister  Louis  Cecile's  continuing 
ignorance  of  the  work  of  his  department, 
is  a  wondrous  thing.  Apparently  he  told 
the  legislative  committee  on  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare  that  very  few  people  on 
welfare  lists  were  employable.  Apparently 
he  had  not  seen  the  report  prepared  in  the 
office  of  his  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  James 
Band,  and  published  last  April,  of  a  demon- 
strative project  concerning  100  long-term 
welfare  families. 

The  gist  of  the  report  was  that  after 
counselling,  42  per  cent  of  the  families  left 
the  welfare  rolls,  21  per  cent  because  they 
found  employment.  That  is  not  very  few. 
Evidently  Mr.  Cecile  still  believes  that  most 
persons  on  welfare  are  not  good  for  any- 
thing else. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  when  we  are 
asking  you  what  your  field  staff  does,  you  are 
still  coming  back  to  the  same  old  record,  that 
all  they  do  is  just  go  out  and  make  one 
visit  or,  in  some  cases,  two  visits.  Surely  the 
emphasis  that  you  should  be  making,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  this  project,  is  one  of 
counselling  to  help  people  stand  on  their 
feet.  I  would  ask  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
re-clarify  that  position  for  us  because,  frankly, 
I  found  it  shocking  if  that  is  all  that  he 
thinks  his  staff  is  doing.  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  did  not  mean  to  give  that  impression. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
mean  to  give  the  impression  that  my  hon. 
friend  has,  nor  that  that  the  newspaper  got. 
The  newspaper  reporter,  I  am  sure,  did  not 
get  the  meaning  either.  But  that  does  not 
bother  me  at  all.  They  can  think  of  me  what 
they  like. 

I  might  say  that  the  caseload  for  a  person 
is  400  per  year.  There  might  be  100  visits 
a  month,  it  might  be  120  a  month,  but  the 
statutory  visits  for  all  categorical  old  age 
assistance  and  that  sort  of  thing,  is  at  least 
once  a  year.  Many  visits  are  made  more 
than  that.  They  might  make  50  visits  in  a 
week  for  that  matter  if  they  were  able  to  do 
that.  They  might  have  seen  something  there 
in  that  particular  home  which  they  would 
like  to  review  again.  But  the  caseload,  as 
such,  is  about  400  a  year.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
have  made  myself  any  clearer. 


Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Minister,  what  is 
the  object  of  this  interview  that  the  case 
worker  will  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  To  clarify  myself,  this 
is  the  information  I  get.  A  person  makes  an 
application  for  assistance  under  the  categor- 
ical programmes,  disabled,  blind  or  old  age 
assistance.  The  first  visit  is  to  investigate 
the  case,  to  find  out,  to  make  the  report.  That 
is  the  statutory  visit,  the  first  visit.  Then  he 
might  go  back  and  visit  the  same  case  many 
times  in  a  week  or  a  month,  but  400  of  these 
cases  might  come  up,  and  that  is  his  load. 
That  is  what  I  mean. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  mothers'  allowances, 
two  visits  are  necessary  per  year,  one  every 
six  months  because  the  cancellations  are 
made  on  that  basis.  As  far  as  old  age 
assistance  is  concerned,  it  has  to  be  done  at 
least  once  a  year. 

But  for  the  new  cases,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression,  the  case  load  might  be  for  many 
visits. 

There  is  the  first  visit— the  statutory  visit- 
then  it  is  done  yearly,  but  it  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  might  not  visit  that  very  same 
case  many  times  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  just  want- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Order!     I    would    suggest 
that  this  is  properly  dealt  with  in  the  field 
services  branch,  which  was  passed  last  night. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  deep  respect  to  you,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  said  that  he  wanted  us  to  discuss 
this  under  this  particular  item  rather  than 
under  field  services. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  then  it  is  quite  all 
right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  thought,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  was  discussed  last  night,  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  discussing  this  with  my  hon. 
friend  again.  I  am  trying  to  make  myself 
clear  to  him. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say 
that  I  am  really  trying  to  clarify  what  I 
think  would  be  a  very  bad  impression  made 
by  the  hon.  Minister.  Last  night  he  said 
that  the  purpose  of  his  field  staff  was  to 
report  and  investigate.  I  would  hope  that 
it  would  also  be  to  rehabilitate  and  to  get 
people  on  their  feet,  but  I  think  the  very 
omission  of  that  shows  a  lack  of  philosophy, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  glad  that  you  say 
"Oh,  yes."  I  think  I  would  put  it  at  the 
head  of  the  purpose  of  your  field   staff,  to 
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rehabilitate,  report  and  investigate.    That  is 
the  kind  of  philosophy  I  would  like  to  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  was  expressed  in  my  opening  remarks. 
However,  we  were  discussing,  as  I  thought 
last  night,  the  case  load.  For  example,  in  a 
certain  district  there  might  be  400  cases  that 
can  arise.  Counsellors  visit  and  counsel  on 
rehabilitation.  I  am  siu-e  this  is  the  decision  of 
tlie  supervisor  first  and  then  the  field  worker 
himself.  I  quite  agree  that  perhaps  that 
should  head  the  list— rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  night 
the  hon.  Minister  was  asked  how  many  of 
his  sta£F  had  a  bachelor  of  social  work  and 
he  gave  us  some  figures.  Is  it  the  desire  of 
the  hon.  Minister  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  his  staff  should  have  such  social  work 
training,  and  that  he  feels  there  is  a  lack  of 
such  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  think  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  said  no  to  this  question.  I  think  we  do. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  must  confess  that  I 
think  the  people  who  do  not  have  these 
degrees,  but  who  have  training  in  the  field 
and  deal  with  people  generally,  do  not 
require  these  degrees  as  much  as  those  who 
are  supervisors,  who  are  instructors  and  who 
guide  these  field  workers.  It  would  be  an 
absolute  impossibility  to  get  everyone  with 
a  degree.  My  department  wants  to  take 
full  advantage  of  what  we  have  to  offer,  and 
not  to  take  away  some  of  the  experts  from 
the  other  fields  of  welfare  services  such  as 
children's  aid.  But  our  aim  is  to  get  as  many 
people  with  degrees  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
agree  with  the  hon.  Minister,  he  would  be 
remiss  if  he  were  not  trying  to  get  properly 
trained  people.  I  suggest  he  is  remiss.  I 
want  to  quote  from  an  article  by  Scott  Young, 
which  was  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  March 
23,  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask,  is  this  still 
on  vote  1704? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  vote  1704. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  was  passed  last  night. 
We  have  allowed  quite  a  lot  of  latitude,  and 
I  must  rule  any  further  discussion  on  1704 
out  of  order.  We  are  dealing  with  vote  1705 
and  this  matter  should  have  been  dealt  with 
under  1704. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Could  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  do  you  know  what  I  am  going 
to  bring  forward  in  this  article  by  Scott 
Young,  before  you  rule? 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  asked  you  if  it  dealt  witli 
vote  1704  and  you  said  it  did,  so  that  is 
suflScient.  Vote  1704  was  passed,  and  I 
announced  we  were  dealing  with  vote  1705. 
We  have  allowed  some  latitude  on  1704,  but 
we  feel  that  that  has  gone  far  enough  as  vote 
1704  was  passed  last  night. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  deal  with  1705  then, 
under  administration.  And  I  suggest  that 
under  administration  you  need  administrators. 
And  if  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  ad- 
ministrators, you  need  to  have  trained  people, 
I  think  this  is  very  pertinent.  And,  therefore, 
I  come  back  to  Scott  Young  and  he  said,  and 
I  quote: 

Here  we  are,  back  with  administration, 

and    who    actually    would    function,    who 

would  be  the  people  who  would  make  the 

administration. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  logical  and 
incisive  man  who  agrees  with  me  ;  on  this 
point: 

Here  we  come  right  down  to  the  good- 
old  blue  nose  Ontario. 

So  says  Scott  Young. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  just  said  that  he 
would  be  remiss  if  he  was  not  trying  to 
encourage  more  qualified  social  workers. 
Waterloo  Lutheran  University  wants  to  estab- 
lish a  school  of  social  work,  in  order  to  get 
administrators,  so  they  would  be  able  tcy 
work  under  the  financing  of  this  particular 
section.  But  because  this  university  has  a 
specific  religious  faith,  it  does  not  qualify 
under  the  policy  limiting  Ontario  educational 
grants  to  non-denominational  schools.  Already 
there  is  one  exception  to  this  rule. 

St.  Patrick's  in  Ottawa.  This  Roman 
Catholic  college  receives  provincial  financial 
aid  for  its  school  of  social  work,  but  gets  it 
from  the  public  welfare  department  rather 
than  the  education  department. 

Now  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
said  he  feels  he  would  be  remiss  if  he  did 
not  have  qualified  administrators,  why  he  is 
not  giving  a  grant  to  Waterloo  University,  in 
order  that  it  can  have  a  school  of  social  work. 
When  he,  I  know,  agrees  with  me,  that  there 
is  a  great  dearth  of  qualified  social  workers, 
why  he  is  not  giving  a  grant  to  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University,  when  he  gives  it  to  the 
University  of  Ottawa? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): The  trouble  is,  when  they  gradu- 
ate, they  become  politicians. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  very  few;  there  should 
be  more.   There  is  a  great  need  for  more. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  politics? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  asked  that  question  of 
the  hon.  Minister,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  views  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  this 
matter,  as  I  stated  last  night. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  your  views  in  this 
matter,  that  a  school  should  be  opened,  but 
as  you  know,  there  was  a  great  demand  at 
the  time  from  the  Ottawa  university  in  that 
particular  respect.  How  it  came  about,  per- 
sonally I  do  not  know,  nor  how  I  can  explain 
it,  but  it  did  come  about  at  any  rate. 

As  to  the  Lutheran  university,  I  might  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  have  tried  to  do  this  per- 
sonally, but  apparently  the  law  would  not 
allow  it.  How  it  did  in  the  first  instance,  I 
do  not  know.    I  cannot  explain  this. 

'    Mr.  Thompson:  Is  it  illegal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  regulations  as  set  out 
in  The  Department  of  Education  Act,  I  be- 
lieve, or  whatever  Act  there  is  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  dealing  with  these 
matters,  do  not  allow  it,  but  for  some  reason 
or  another,  it  was  passed  through  this  depart- 
ment for  purposes  which  I  have  not  available 
to  me  now.  It  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
I  believe,  that  it  was  brought  about  and  it 
was  payment  through  my  department.  Because 
it  was  there,  I  was  able  to  maintain  it.  If 
I  could  find  a  way  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
the  Lutheran  people,  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  it,  I  can  assure  you,  because  we 
need  these  schools,  and  that  is  about  as 
much  as  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Minister,  I  appreciate 
this  very  much.  We  have  heard  that  if  a 
way  can  be  found  for  you  to  do  it,  that  you 
will  do  it.  I  wish  that  the  session  was  a  bit 
longer,  because  I  would  be  in  touch  with  the 
Lutheran  people.  I  look  forward  to  present- 
ing to  you  a  way  by  which  you  can  do  it,  I 
appreciate  that  we  will  have  your  whole- 
hearted support  and  I  know  that  when  we 
have  that,  things  get  done.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this  a 
trifle  amusing.  I  suspect  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  does  too,  because  he  will  re- 
member at  the  back  of  his  mind  the  f orth- 
rightly  negative  stand  taken  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  when  this 
precise  matter  was  raised. 

I  would  like  to  offer  an  observation  on 
this  business  of  a  school  of  social  work,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  think  we  perhaps  discuss 


it  in  a  somewhat  flippant  fashion.  I  am  not 
at  all  persuaded,  frankly,  that  Waterloo 
Lutheran  is  precisely  the  place  for  the  next 
school  of  social  work  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  suspect  there  are  a  great  many 
reasons  other  than  the  so-called  religious  one 
that  motivated  the  response  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  in  the  earlier  debate. 

I  suspect  it  because  when  you  open  up  a 
school  of  social  work,  you  need  a  minimum 
of  five  full  professors,  you  need  in  the  first 
year  a  minimum  of  25  to  50  students,  and 
you  need  a  minimum  of  $250,000  self-sustain- 
ing, which  a  private  institution  might  not 
carry.  Graduate  schools  of  social  work  re- 
quire around  them  a  very  heavy  network  of 
other  graduate  schools  in  order  to  sustain 
them,  and  if  I  understand  it  properly, 
Waterloo  Lutheran  probably  does  not  have 
that  network  of  graduate  departments.  Above 
all,  you  need  a  system  of  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity, to  which  students  can  be  referred 
for  field  work,  and  the  complex  in  that 
particular  geographic  urban  area  may  not 
permit  it. 

I  have  used  "may"  all  the  way  through,  be- 
cause I  am  not  certain.  But  I  suspect  that 
some  of  those  reasons  operated  in  the  back  of 
the  mind  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  University 
Affairs,  or  Education,  whichever  cap  he  was 
wearing.  I  do  not  think  we  should  allow  it 
to  become  merely  a  diversion  because  of  the 
so-called  religious  factor.  St.  Pat's  university 
obviously  could  sustain  these  things,  and  met 
all  these  various  arguments. 

Surely  the  way  in  which  we  establish  the 
next  school  of  social  work  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  for  the  advisory  committee  of 
university  presidents  to  sit  down  with  the 
requisite  departmental  people  and  decide 
where  that  school  should  go.  Then  we  go  to 
the  university  which  is  number  one  on  the 
priority  list,  and  say,  "Should  it  be  here? 
Would  you  have  it  here?"  And  if  not,  then 
we  go  to  another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that,  this  business 
of  social  work  education  and  training  at  the 
upper  level  is  obviously  the  crux  not  only  of 
this  department,  but  of  all  the  others  in  this 
general  field.  I  have  some  observations  I 
would  hke  to  make  on  the  field,  but  I  remem- 
ber the  hon.  Minister  last  night  saying  that 
he.  had  a  statement  on  this  vote  and  I  suspect 
that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  if  he  made 
his  statement,  than  if  I  jumped  in,  and  I 
wonder  whether  he  would  consider  doing  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
hoping  to  do  that. 

Over    the    past    year,    the    in-service 
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training  and  development  programme  for  de- 
partmental personnel  has  gone  forward  and 
should  continue  to  progress  in  the  year  ahead. 
There  are  two  types  of  in-service  training: 
(a)  The  formal  six-week  training  coiirse  of 
orientation  iind  instruction  and  (b)  on-the-job 
training. 

The  formal  six-week  course  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  training  super- 
visor consists  of  four  weeks  of  classroom  in- 
struction phis  two  weeks  of  closely  supervised 
field  calls.  The  classroom  work  involves  a 
study  of  how  the  various  public  agencies  en- 
gage in  the  provision  of  welfare  services,  the 
meaning  of  departmental  policy  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  legislation  and  forms  per- 
tinent to  the  administrative  field.  An  examina- 
tion of  private  agency  roles  is  undertaken 
and  instruction  is  given  in  interviewing  tech- 
niques, development  psychology  and  human 
behaviour. 

The  two  weeks  of  field  work  involve  cases 
selected  from  the  case  load  of  the  Toronto 
district  workers.  Actual  cases  are  assigned. 
The  trainee  is  briefed  and  calls  are  made. 
The  results  are  then  analyzed  and  critized  by 
the  training  supervisor.  Graduates  from  the 
course  are  returned  to  the  field  to  work  under 
decreasing  supervision,  as  indicated.  They  may 
work  in  various  capacities  —  welfare  field 
workers,  welfare  allowance  officers,  regional 
administrators  and  rehabilitation  counsellors. 

During  the  past  year,  54  staff  members 
successfully  completed  this  training  course. 
Forty-four  are  now  working  as  welfare  field 
workers,  five  as  rehabilitation  counsellors,  two 
as  welfare  allowance  officers,  one  as  a  regional 
administrator,  one  as  a  departmental  nutri- 
tionist and  one  as  a  departmental  auditor.  A 
minimum  of  43  welfare  field  workers  and  15 
rehabilitation  counsellors  are  expected  to  be 
trained  on  this  course  during  the  1965-66 
fiscal  year,  plus  a  number  of  staff  who  will 
serve  in  other  capacities. 

On-the-job  training  continues  to  be  em- 
phasized and  developed.  This  takes  the  form 
of  intensive  supervision  and  individual  in- 
struction. For  example,  during  the  past  year, 
particular  attention  was  paid  to  this  type  of 
training  for  seven  welfare  allowance  officers, 
five  desertion  unit  officers,  five  child  welfare 
supervisors,  three  administrative  assistants 
and  nine  rehabilitation  counsellors.  The  re- 
habilitation training  supervisor,  in  addition  to 
giving  nine  counsellors  on-the-job  training, 
has  been  responsible  for  providing  the  neces- 
sary professional  supervision  to  six  students, 
placed  for  field  training  with  the  rehabilitation 
services  branch  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
school  of  social  work. 


Twenty  of  the  38  counsellors  on  the  staff 
of  the  rehabilitation  services  branch  have 
full  professional  qualifications,  that  is  post- 
graduate degrees  in  social  work  or  psychology 
or  an  equivalent  education  from  a  British  or 
Europen  professional  social  work  training  in- 
stitution; 12  counsellors  have  a  BA  degree, 
while  six  have  grade  13  or  partial  university 
education.  Because  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
department  to  raise  the  quahfications  of  these 
counsellors  to  professional  level,  all  undergo 
a  six-month  in-service  training  programme, 
under  the  direction  of  a  specialist  in  social 
work  education.  At  a  later  stage  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  educational  leave  on  full  salary,  to 
enable  these  counsellors  in  training  to  attend 
a  school  of  social  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  of  course,  the 
branch  also  offers  field  work  instruction  to  six 
students  from  the  University  of  Toronto  school 
of  social  work,  to  provide  opportunity  for 
students  to  obtain  qualification  as  rehabilita- 
tion counsellors.  Two  students  from  the 
welfare  services  course  at  the  Ryerson  poly- 
technical  institute  have  been  similarly  trained 
in  the  general  welfare  assistance  branch  and 
the  field  services  branch.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  staff  members  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  department  to  avail  themselves  of  various 
opportunities  for  individual  development  and 
advancement  through  extension  courses  at 
the  university  and  at  the  Ryerson  polytech- 
nical  institute.  Some  one  dozen  persons  are 
presently  involved  in  this  type  of  evening  or 
correspondence  training.  They  are  variously 
proceeding  towards  completion,  at  McMaster 
University,  of  the  certificate  course  in  social 
welfare,  the  Ryerson  certfficate  course  in 
public  administration,  and  the  BA  degree  for 
entrance  to  a  school  for  social  work.  Upon 
the  successful  completion  of  each  year  of 
study,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  now 
be  full  reimbursement  for  the  cost  sustained 
by  these  employees. 

The  department  continues  to  participate  in 
the  training  of  municipal  welfare  officers  and 
children's  aid  society  staffs.  During  the  past 
year,  tlie  training  supervisor  gave  a  municipal 
welfare  services  course  to  a  number  of  local 
welfare  officers  at  the  Lakehead.  The  officers 
attending  this  course  showed  noteworthy  en- 
thusiasm for  the  instruction.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  they  have  carried  back, 
to  their  several  municipalities,  increased 
knowledge  and  determination  to  improve 
their  respective  local  administrations. 

Some  of  the  instructional  staff  is  drawn 
from  our  child  welfare  branch  for  the  train- 
ing courses  under  the  auspices  of  the  associ- 
ation  of   children's    aid   societies.     They   are 
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senior  personnel  from  this  branch  and  they 
represent  the  various  branch  units.  A  staff 
member  assigned  to  each  one  aspect  of  the 
course  may  also  sit  as  a  student  in  other 
aspects  of  the  course,  to  take  formal  lectures 
in  an  area  of  child  welfare  which  may  be  less 
familiar  to  him. 

It  is  anticipated,  further,  that  a  number  of 
homemaker  training  courses  will  be  given  by 
department  personnel  in  various  municipali- 
ties and  homemakers  agencies.  This  will  help 
to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  trained  home- 
makers  and  encourage  the  development  of 
this  service,  particularly  in  the  rural  muni- 
cipalities where  it  is  now  lacking.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  province  will 
recover  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  these 
courses  from  the  Dominion  government. 

The  department  has  assigned  a  rehabilita- 
tion training  supervisor,  and  a  director  of 
field  services,  to  specific  lecturing  duties  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  school  of  social 
work,  and  the  welfare  services  courses  at  the 
Ryerson  polytechnical  institute.  Valuable  stu- 
dent contact  is  thus  obtained  and,  for  students 
so  inquiring,  they  have  been  able  to  describe 
the  various  employment  opportunities  avail- 
able in  the  department. 

The  Minister's  advisory  council  for  public 
welfare  training  was  established  in  Febru- 
ary 1961  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 
Charles  E.  Hendry,  director  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity school  of  social  work.  The  other 
members  who  represent  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  community  include  Mr.  James 
Band,  the  Reverend  S within  Bowers,  Mr. 
Stuart  Legg,  Miss  Robena  Morris,  and  Miss 
Bessie  Touzel. 

There  are  three  major  purposes:  First,  to 
promote  ways  and  means  of  continuing  the 
recruiting  of  suitable  persons  for  training  and 
placement  in  the  public  welfare  services, 
Toronto,  Ontario;  second,  to  consider  and 
recommend  measures  for  the  advanced  train- 
ing of  personnel  for  service  in  the  public 
welfare  field  in  Ontario;  and  third,  to  study 
and  recommend  measures  to  encourage  the 
further  development  of  the  present  pro- 
grammes and  facilities  for  the  education  and 
training  of  social  workers,  with  specific 
reference  to  the  public  welfare  services  of 
Ontario. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the 
council  are  four  noteworthy  achievements: 

1.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  council, 
representations  were  made  to  the  federal 
authorities  to  stimulate  the  formation  and 
realization  of  the  present  national  welfare 
training  grant  policy.  The  Ontario  represen- 
tations  were    among   those  which   were   the 


most    forthright    and    they    put    their    case 
forth  with  great  vigour  and  conviction. 

2.  Primarily  as  a  result  of  the  well- 
documented  Ontario  representations,  the  wel- 
fare training  nursery  programme  has  been 
greatly  extended  to  facilitate  the  professional 
and  vocational  education  of  social  workers 
at  the  postgraduate  and  technician  levels. 
The  number  of  bursaries  for  students  at 
schools  of  social  work  has  been  increased, 
from  some  half  dozen  in  1961  to  27  in  1963, 
and  to  34  in  1964.  Bursary  assistance  for 
students  on  the  welfare  services  course  at 
Ryerson  polytechnical  institute  is  encouraging 
in  making  possible  this  type  of  necessary 
training  at  the  technician  level. 

3.  The  concept  of  formal  training  at  the 
technician  level  was  born  out  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  council  in  this  regard. 
This  concept  has  now  come  to  fruition,  with 
the  establishment  of  the  two-year  welfare 
services  training  programme  at  Ryerson.  The 
concern  and  interest  on  the  part  of  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  University 
Affairs,  helped  immeasurably  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  programme.  The  Ryerson  staff 
have  also  lent  the  most  genuine  support  to 
tKe  development  of  this  much  needed  training 
facility. 

4.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  council,  the 
department  has  published  a  booklet  entitled, 
Social  Work,  A  Rewarding  Career.  This  has 
been  widely  distributed,  particularly  to  the 
university  students  across  the  province  in  the 
liberal  arts  graduating  years. 

The  upsurge  of  interest  in  professional 
social  work  shown  by  such  university  stu- 
dents is  in  part  related  to  the  intensive 
distribution  of  this  well-written  document. 
At  the  present  time,  the  schools  of  social 
work  are  receiving  many  more  student 
applications  than  can  be  approved  for 
admission,  and  suitable  candidates  are  having 
to  postpone  their  graduation  education  in 
this  field.  The  schools  of  social  work  have 
apparently  been  unable  to  develop  a  suitable 
number  of  field  placements,  or  training 
locations,  and  this  has  had  some  control  of 
the  student  intake.  Now  the  council  is  con- 
centrating on  the  development  of  a  suitable 
training  course  for  staff  employed  in  children's 
institutions,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
type  of  training  will  be  undertaken  at  a  very 
early  date. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
variety  of  questions.  The  first  is  that  I  have 
a  table  of  the  numbers  of  full-time  students 
in  the  masters  programme  in  Ottawa  and 
Toronto,  by  the  field  of  practice  in  which 
they  were  taking  their  field  instruction.  This 
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is  datt'd  N()\eniber  1,  1963.  It  is  rather 
ijiterostinp,  and  a  little  disturbing,  and  I  do 
not  quite  understand  it.  There  are  a  large 
number  in  child  welfare— about  40.  There 
are  a  large  number  in  family  agencies— 56  in 
total.  And  there  are  large  numbers  in  the 
fi(>ld  of  psychiatric  care— 33.  But  not  a  single 
student  from  either  Ottawa  or  Toronto  is  in 
the  field  of  public  assistance;  not  one,  doing 
their  field  training.  1  am  wondering  now 
whether  there  is  any  way  of  providing  an 
inducement,  or  some  stimulus,  to  bring  some 
of  these  social  work  people  into  the  field  of 
public  assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  To  what  year  was  my 
lion,  friend  referring? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  This  is  November  1,  1963. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  In  1964  we  had  one  in 
it,  I  imdcrstand. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  had  a  student? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  How  is  it  that  there  is  such 
a  disproportionate  number,  Mr.  Minister? 
You  have  anywhere  from  20  to  50  in  other 
fields— even  in  the  area  of  correction  there 
are  eight  doing  their  field  work— and  yet  in 
public  assistance,  in  the  public  sector  of  the 
welfare  field,  not  a  single  student  was  doing 
field  work  at  that  time.  You  say  there  is  one 
now.  I  would  have  thought  that  this  is  going 
to  make  life  rather  difficult  for  the  public 
side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  was  started  in  1964,  and  we 
now  have  six  students.  I  presume  that  the 
study  of  the  council  will  also  try  to  carry 
on  further  and  raise  that  interest  which  my 
lion,  friend  describes. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister:  In  order  to  attract 
I)eople-[  am  thinking  of  graduates,  into  the 
field— have  >()u  got  a  promotional  service?  I 
know  other  provinces  where  they  have,  for 
example,  a  film  showing  the  actual  work  a 
social  worker  wotdd  do  in  public  welfare. 
1  can  think  of  one  jirovince  where  they  show 
th(>  mode  of  travel  out  in  rural  areas,  and 
show  the  type  of  cases  he  has.  It  is  a  very 
attractive  film,  which  goes  to  high  schools 
and  other  areas.  I  wondered  what  kind  of 
promotion  th(>  hon.  Minister  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised  that  we 
have  no  such  thing  as  a  film  showing  here. 
I    am    also    advised   that   this    booklet,    about 


which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago,  has  really  quite 
an  impact  and  has  proven  very  successful. 
Perhaps  my  hon.  friend's  idea  is  a  good  one 
and  I  will  have  a  look  at  that. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the 
hon.  Minister  think  of  the  possibility  of  under- 
graduate programmes  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario in  fields  of  social  welfare  and  social 
v\  ork?  Has  his  department,  in  conjunction  with 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education,  given  any 
thought  to  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Actually,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  my  hon.  friend  will  appreciate  that  this 
is  really  a  matter  for  imiversity  officials  to 
some  extent.  I  can  assure  him  that,  as  we  have 
in  other  programmes  now,  our  officials  are 
looking  at  this.  As  for  the  policy  being  defined 
at  the  present  time,  as  I  stated  before,  we  will 
leave  it  to  the  universities  themselves.  I  can- 
not say  that  anything  has  jelled  as  yet  be- 
tween the  officials,  but  this  matter  is  being 
looked  into  to  see  if  the  encouragement  and 
the  push  cannot  be  promoted  to  a  larger 
extent  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
wondered— and  I  apologize  for  having  to  leave 
because  of  a  telephone  call,  so  you  may 
have  already  stated  this  and,  if  so,  I  shall 
read  it  in  Hansard— hut  is  there  a  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  various  departments  in  which 
social  workers  would  be  needed?  I  am  think- 
ing of  field  placement  in  mental  institutions 
and  prisons  and  workmen's  rehabilitation.  Do 
>  on  see  where,  during  the  summer  months,  a 
graduate  who  has  been  studying  at  the 
imiversity— if  three  or  four  Ministers  con- 
nected in  this  area  were  to  agree— could 
re:  eive  placement  in  any  one  of  these  areas, 
mental  hospitals  and  so  on,  as  I  have  stated? 
Have  you  got  a  co-ordinated  approach  on 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Chair- 
num,  that  this  matter  is  under  study  now  by 
tlie  civil  service  commission,  which  really  has 
(he  jurisdiction  in  these  matters,  but  I  say  that 
all  social  workers  receive  possibly  the  same 
training  basically.  It  is  to  direct  them  into 
certain  fields  of  endeavour.  The  study  is 
being  dircc  ted  so  as  to  determine  what  should 
be  added  to  that  particular  course,  but  right 
now  this  is  being  undertaken  by  the  civil 
service  commission  in  respect  of  my  depart- 
ment and  other  government  departments  in- 
volved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
advise  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that 
we  already  have  students  of  social  work  work- 
ing in  our  department  for  the  summer. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  Is  it  the  civil  service  com- 
mission that  would  do  this  or  would  it  be  the 
four  Ministers?  I  appreciate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  telling  me 
that  he  has  students. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  suspect  people 
are  not  going  into  the  field  of  public  welfare 
is  because  they  do  not  want  to  be  narrowed 
down  to  this  one  area  immediately.  Yet  when 
you  think  of  the  challenges  within  any  gov- 
ernment department  for  young  people  who  are 
taking  social  work,  if  were  there  some  flexi- 
bility—the training,  for  example,  that  they 
would  get  in  working  with  people  in  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions— I  am  sure 
it  would  be  very  useful  for  them  in  some  other 
areas.  The  training  they  might  get  in  a  mental 
hospital  would  be  very  useful  in  moving  out 
into  the  field,  and  I  would  hope  that  apart 
from  the  civil  service  commission  studying  this 
question,  the  Minister  responsible  for  the 
departments  might  co-ordinate  it  and  co- 
operate on  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  prospects 
are  there  for  the  placement  of  a  student  in 
the  Ryerson  course  as  at  present  constituted? 
Which  agencies  have  refused  to  accept  these 
students?  Has  a  specific  area  in  the  welfare 
worker's  spectrum  been  carved  out  for  them? 
Is  there  a  place  for  them,  for  instance,  in  the 
civil  service  commission  range,  and  are  there 
areas  in  the  various  departments  where  they 
can  be  effectively  allotted?  There  was,  if  I 
may  remind  the  House,  not  so  long  ago  in  the 
press  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
headed  the  Ryerson  course— I  believe  it  is 
Russell  Jolliffe— that  he  was  meeting  with, 
first,  some  resistance  from  the  professional 
social  workers,  and  second,  some  resistance 
from  obvious  placement  agencies.  Since  the 
government  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
formation  of  the  Ryerson  course,  I  am  curious 
to  know  what  is  happening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  As  you  know,  we  are 
now  in  the  first  year,  and  the  students 
still  have  another  year  to  go  in  this  particular 
course.  That  relates  to  our  department,  very 
much  so.  At  the  same  time  this  course  will 
also   provide    services   for   the    municipalities 


and  all  other  services  like  the  children's  aid 
societies  and  so  on,  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
known  as  social  work  technicians  three.  The 
course  is  not  over  until  next  June,  I  think. 
It  is  expected  to  produce  social  work  tech- 
nicians 3. 

As  far  as  I  know  right  now,  no  agencies 
have  refused  to  accept  a  Ryerson  student. 
Private  industry  has  readily  taken  them  for 
placement.  I  can  assure  you  that  as  far  as 
the  department  is  concerned,  they  need  not 
be  afraid,  any  one  of  them,  that  we  will 
not  grant  them  a  placement  in  any  of  the 
other  areas.  We  will  be  able  to  use  them. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  tempted  to  ask  you 
what  technique  a  "social  work  technician  3" 
uses.  Why  this  term  "technician"?  Perhaps 
you  could  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  the 
difference  between  social  work  technician 
one  and  social  work  technician  three,  and 
the  salary  range. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Would  that  be  the  last 
question  I  would  be  asked  by  the  hon. 
member? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  No! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed:  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  continue  with 
these  estimates,  third  readings  and  the 
Budget  debate.  This  is  the  order  of  business, 
for  however  long  it  may  take. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests:  In  the  Speaker's  gallery, 
the  Crediton  women's  institute,  Huron  riding; 
in  the  east  gallery,  students  from  Laurie 
Smith  public  school,  Burlington,  and  in  the 
west  gallery,  students  from  Pine  River  public 
school,  Ripley. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
direct  three  related  questions  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree): 

L  When  will  a  fair  wage  schedule  or 
schedules  become  effective  for  highway  con- 
struction undertaken  by  The  Department  of 
Highways? 

2.  Will  the  schedule  or  schedules  regulate 
hours  of  work  and,  if  so,  in  what  way? 

3.  What  are  the  principal  categories  of 
labour  for  which  fair  wages  will  be  set? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  department  is  actively  en- 
gaged at  the  present  time  in  the  establish- 
ment of  fair  wage  schedules  covering  all 
recognized  trades  and  classifications  in  high- 
way construction  and  providing  for  maximum 
hours  of  work  to  go  into  effect  at  the  earliest 
date  possible.  It  is  also  planning  and  estab- 
lishing the  organization  necessary  to  oper- 
ate and  enforce  a  proper  road-building  fair 
wages  system. 

I  should  also  inform  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  he  obviously  may  already 
know,  that  as  recently  as  last  Wednesday  my 
officials  spent  several  hours  with  representa- 
tives of  the  provincial  council  of  carpenters 
in  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  matter,  includ- 
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ing   the  subject   of  hours   and  categories   of 
labour. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  a 
question  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts). 

What  position  does  the  government  take 
with  regard  to  plans  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  acting  under  legislation  passed  by 
this  Legislature,  to  expropriate  land  on  which 
houses  are  standing  on  the  Streetsville  road 
when  vacant  land  is  available  in  the  same 
vicinity  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose the  university  has  in  mind? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  matter  has  been  raised  by 
others  whose  interests  may  be  drawn  into  this 
as  a  result  of  the  action  apparently  con- 
templated by  the  University  of  Toronto 
authorities. 

I  would  point  out  that  tlie  university  is  an 
autonomous  organization  and  within  the 
broad  framework  of  our  expropriation  laws, 
has  had  powers  of  expropriation  for  many, 
many  years.  The  government  at  present  is 
making  the  necessary  contacts  and  investiga- 
tions so  as  to  inform  itself  as  to  the  facts  of 
this  situation. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  but  as  he  is  not  in  his  place,  I 
would  be  agreeable  if  it  could  stand  over 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  con- 
cerning the  apparition  I  see  across  the  floor 
from  me.  I  wonder  if  it  is  because  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  wants  to  remain 
faceless  and  nameless? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  moment  or  two  I 
will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Minister 
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of  Health,  I  have  been  asked  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  epilepsy  information  centre  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Ontario.  It  is  a  protege  of  the  Ontario 
epilepsy  association. 

Its  success  has  stimulated  plans  for  open- 
ing similar  centres  in  other  parts  of  Ontario. 
Present  activity  toward  the  establishment  of 
similar  centres  is  under  way  in  Hamilton, 
Ottawa,  Peterborough,  London,  Windsor, 
Owen  Sound,  North  Bay,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Port  Arthur,  Brockville  and  other  cities. 

The  kit  on  hon.  members'  desks  describes 
the  aims  of  an  epilepsy  information  centre- 
understanding  through  education  dedicated 
to  removing  the  fear  and  prejudice  which 
surrounds  this  much-misunderstood  affliction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  make 
a  short  statement  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
in  connection  with  the  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing hon.  members'  trip  to  northwestern 
Ontario  and  the  coastal  waters  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

A  letter  is  on  the  desk  today  of  those  hon. 
members  who  have  indicated  their  intention 
of  taking  this  trip.  To  make  sure  that  those 
who  are  not  in  their  seats  will  receive  a  copy, 
we  are  taking  the  precaution  of  sending 
duplicates  to  the  homes  of  all  these  hon. 
members. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  now  in  the 
final  stages  of  preparation  of  this  trip  and 
if  we  are  blest  with  good  weather  conditions, 
I  expect  it  will  be  a  memorable  one  for  those 
who  take  it.  The  vastness  of  this  province  in 
its  far  northern  regions  cannot  be  compre- 
hended by  reading  and  this  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  this  hinterland  of  Ontario.  A 
copy  of  our  proposed  itinerary  accompanies 
this  statement,  and  for  the  record,  it  con- 
templates daily  travel  for  seven  days,  each 
day  over  distances  greater  than  that  from 
Windsor  to  Ottawa,  which  roughly  is  the 
width  of  southern  Ontario. 

We  will  pass  over  parts  of  the  old  fur 
traders'  routes,  including  the  Dawson  trail,  to 
reach  the  southern  part  of  the  great  north- 
west, Fort  Frances,  in  time  for  the  opening 
by  the  lion.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  of 
the  road  there,  which  will  be  a  memorable 
occasion  in  the  riding  of  Rainy  River. 

The  following  day  will  see  the  commence- 
ment of  the  deep  penetration  of  the  north, 
taking  us  into  "the  lake  country"  of  the  old 
maps,  and  the  area  inhabited  by  the  Round 
Lake  Ojibwa,  thence  northwestward  across 
"the    muskeg   country,"   from   the    old    maps, 


through  which  such  great  rivers  of  northern 
Ontario  as  the  Severn,  Winisk,  Attawapiskat 
and  Albany  flow  from  sources  in  the  lake 
country  to  either  Hudson  Bay  or  James  Bay. 

Some  wit  in  the  department  has  recorded 
in  the  proposed  itinerary,  at  the  appropriate 
place,  "During  the  remainder  of  the  trip 
our  time  will  be  spent  inspecting  spruce, 
moose,  goose  and  papoose." 

If  we  are  fortunate,  we  may  get  a  glimpse 
of  some  white  whales  in  Hudson  Bay,  al- 
though we  may  be  too  early  for  the  annual 
cruise  of  these  half-ton  to  three-quarter-ton 
mammals  of  the  ocean.  I  am  still  hopeful 
that  some  summer  I  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  joining  in  an  Eskimo  hunt  of  them  which  I 
have  observed  but  never  yet  participated  in. 
I  can  assure  hon.  members  it  is  quite  a 
thrilling  sport. 

As  we  fly  over  a  portion  of  Hudson  Bay 
we  will  be  able  to  recall  the  16th  century 
episodes  of  Frobisher;  of  the  17th  century 
at  tivities  in  those  waters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  some  of  whose  factors  we  will  be 
visiting;  the  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson  in  1610 
from  the  Thames  to  Hudson  Bay  —  named 
after  him— and  the  lower  bay,  now  James  Bay. 

When  we  reach  Fort  Albany  we  will  recall 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  ITth  century  and 
in  the  early  18th  century,  it  alone  continued 
to  be  occupied  by  the  English  when  D'lber- 
ville  and  his  French  force  occupied  a  good 
deal    of   bay   territory. 

Our  schedule  calls  for  us  to  arrive  at  Port 
Severn  and  the  mid-Canada  line  at  Winisk 
on  Thursday,  July  1,  Dominion  Day,  where 
we  will  see  the  new  Canadian  flag  and  the 
new  Ontario  flag  flying  at  those  faraway  posts, 
the  two  most  northerly  .settlements  in  Ontario. 

While  I  expect  that  most  of  this  trip  will 
be  under  pleasant  summer  conditions,  there 
may  be  one  or  two  periods  when  the  wind 
will  be  blowing  from  the  Arctic,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  one  change  of  good  warm 
clothing. 

All  participants  in  the  trip  will  be  issued 
with  head  nets  from  army  surplus  supply 
which  has  been  made  available,  and  to 
which,  Mr.  Speaker,  your  attention  was  drawn 
a  moment  ago  when  I  was  trying  to  model 
it  for  a  moment,  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  Appropriate  lotion  will  also 
be  available  as  re(iuired— I  am  referring  now 
to  skin  lotion.  Last  week  I  was  in  the  north 
for  a  few  days  and  1  can  say  authoritatively 
that  it  was  wise  to  take  these  precautions, 
but  I  anticipate  that  we  will  not  be  subject 
to  too  much  inconvenience  in  this  connection. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  see  that  reason- 
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able  insurance  coverage  is  carried  for  all 
while  travelling  on  aircraft  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests.  The  programme, 
which  will  commence  with  an  extraordinary 
demonstration  of  mechanized  logging  at  the 
Lakehead,  will  be  varied  throughout  the  trip 
and  will  reflect  many  local  activities. 

We  will  have  with  us  on  the  trip,  from 
time  to  time,  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  territories  to  be  visited.  The  schedule  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  main  fishing  oppor- 
tunity will  be  at  Gogama.  I  would  remind 
the  fishermen  that  there  will  be  a  quantity  of 
fishing  tackle  available  there,  but  those  who 
wish  to  bring  their  own  can  do  so  and  it 
will  be  packed  and  transported  so  as  not  to 
inconvenience  the  travellers  en  route. 

To  those  ardent  fishermen  who  may  look 
for  a  longer  period  at  Gogama,  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  an  additional  24  hours 
there,  if  notice  is  given  in  time. 

As  of  now,  it  is  estimated,  Mr.  Speaker— 
and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  num- 
bered amongst  those  who  will  be  travelling 
on  this  trip— that  the  number,  including  mem- 
bers, press,  executive  officers,  staff  officials 
and  air  crew,  will  be  approximately  80.  From 
the  Lakehead  we  will  be  travelling  in  12 
Land  and  Forests  aircraft.  A  large  number 
will  be  starting  from  Toronto.  Reservations 
have  been  made  from  the  Toronto  interna- 
tional airport  at  Malton,  for  flight  503,  Air 
Canada,  9.15  a.m.,  Monday,  June  28,  and 
anyone  who  has  not  already  notified  us  of 
different  intention,  and  who  intends  to  join 
the  tour  at  some  place  other  than  Toronto, 
please  notify  Mr.  Charles  V.  Rich,  local  2735, 
immediately,  so  that  the  release  of  reserva- 
tion from  Toronto   can  be  made. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
December  of  1963,  I  asked  the  labour  safety 
council  of  Ontario,  a  body  representative  of 
both  employer  and  employee  interests,  to 
study  safety  education  in  the  province,  and 
to  recommend  means  of  dealing  more  effec- 
tively with  accident  prevention  through  the 
medium  of  education. 

The  council  reported  to  me  in  January. 
During  discussion  of  my  departmental  esti- 
mates, I  undertook  to  inform  the  House  at 
a  later  date  about  the  implementation  of  the 
report.  This  I  shall  do  now,  and  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

The  council's  recommendations  and  our 
own  conclusions  on  the  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  implement  them,  are  based  on  four 
principles: 

1.    Employees    themselves,    through    their 


own  organizations,  must  be  brought  into  more 
active  participation  in  safety  education  pro- 
grammes. 

2.  There  must  be  close  liaison  between  en- 
forcement and  education,  since  the  latter  is 
an  indispensable  support  for  the  former. 

3.  There  must  be  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  education  resources,  plus  a  greatly 
expanded   overall   programme. 

4.  The  present  voluntary  participation  of 
employer  and  employee  groups  through  the 
seven  safety  associations  now  operating  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board,  must  be  preserved  and,  indeed, 
expanded. 

Now  these  four  principles,  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  underly  the  implementation  of  any  new 
and  more  effective  safety  education  pro- 
gramme in  Ontario.  In  line  with  these  con- 
siderations, the  following  steps  will  be  taken. 

1.  The  labour  safety  council  will  be 
reconstituted  and  its  terms  of  reference 
substantially  expanded,  to  make  it  the  co- 
ordinating and  advisory  body  for  both  educa- 
tion and  enforcement  at  the  policy-making 
level.  The  membership  will  consist  of  the 
chairman,  the  presidents  of  the  seven  safety 
associations  and  corresponding  senior  labour 
representation.  The  council  will  report 
directly  to  the  Minister  of  Labour,  rather  than 
having  a  role  subordinate  to  the  workmen's 
compensation  board.  It  will  be  assisted  by  a 
full-time  staff,  under  an  executive  director. 

2.  The  workmen's  compensation  board  will 
establish  a  safety  education  department,  under 
a  full-time  director,  to  integrate  resources  and 
corordinate  the  programmes  of  the  seven 
safety  associations,  at  the  operating  level.  This 
department  will  allocate  funds  to  the  safety 
associations  and  oversee  their  budgets;  co- 
ordinate the  development  of  safety  pro- 
grammes and  the  production  of  programme 
material;  integrate  safety  association  personnel 
administration;  supply  statistical  guide  lines  to 
all  agencies  in  the  safety  field  and  develop 
new  programmes  for  areas  outside  the  in- 
dividual concern  of  any  one  association. 

3.  A  close  staff  level  liaison  between  the 
advisory,  enforcement  and  education  agencies 
will  be  created  through  the  executive  director 
of  the  labour  safety  council,  the  new  director 
of  the  safety  education  department  of  the 
compensation  board,  and  the  director  of  safety 
and  technical  services  of  The  Department  of 
Labour. 

Now  many  of  the  detailed  aspects  of  the 
council's  report  can  only  be  implemented  as 
this  new  machinery  goes  into  operation.  It  is 
my  hope,  however,  that  this  programme, 
coupled    with    other    measures    already    in 
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operation,  and  our  newly  revised  safety  legis- 
lation, will  constitute  an  overwhelming 
alliance  in  the  battle  for  safety,  and  the 
creation  of  accident-free  working  conditions 
throughout  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  thought  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  statement  regarding  the  use  of 
Rule  56,  Lewis'  Parliamentary  Practice,  which 
I  may  say  to  the  members  of  the  House, 
I  have  discussed  with  the  leaders  of  all 
parties  and  their  rules  experts  and  have  their 
unanimous  consent. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  put  the  following  on  record: 

Re  amendments  to  motions  for  second 
—or  third— reading  of  a  bill  and  the  applica- 
tion of  Rule  56  as  it  applies  to  Lewis*  book 
on  parliamentary  practice. 

Several  times  during  the  life  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, procedural  difficulties  have  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  defeat  of  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  for  second  reading 
of  a  bill.  This  difficulty  has  resulted  from  a 
failure  strictly  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
Rule  56,  which  provides  that: 

If  on  an  amendment  to  the  question 
that  a  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  or  the 
third  time,  it  is  decided  that  the  word 
"now"  or  any  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
shall  forthwith  declare  the  bill  to  be  read 
a  second  or  the  third  time,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Probably  by  oversight  or  inadvertence  on  a 
number  of  occasions  over  the  years,  a  vote 
was  taken  on  the  motion  for  second  reading, 
even  after  the  defeat  of  such  an  amendment, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  time  this  procedure 
gained  the  force  of  precedent,  with  the  result 
that  I  specifically  ruled,  both  during  the  1964 
session  and  again  in  the  current  session,  that 
this  was  now  a  recognized  procedure  in  this 
Legislature,  and  that  Rule  56  was  reduced  in 
its  application  to  hoist  motions.  In  view  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
these  decisions— and  I  only  mention  the  occa- 
sion some  ten  days  ago,  on  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  136— and  after  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  and  of  the  authorities,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  House 
approves,  we  should  return  to  the  strict 
application  of  Rule  56  in  future,  even  though 
this  means  the  reversal  of  two  rulings  pre- 
viously made  by  myself,  as  well  as  several 
rulings  by  former  Speakers  of  the  House. 

So  that  all  members  of  the  House  may 
clearly  understand  the  correct  procedure,  I 
feel  it  desirable  to  outline  it  in  detail. 


When  on  a  motion  for  second  or  third 
reading  of  a  bill  a  member  moves  either  a 
reasoned  amendment  or  a  hoist  motion  which 
seeks  to  strike  out  the  word  "now"  or  any 
other  words  from  the  motion  for  second  read- 
ing, the  general  debate  continues  on  that  pro- 
posed amendment  until  its  conclusion.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  the  Speaker 
does  not  put  the  amendment  as  a  whole,  but 
first  puts  the  question: 

Shall  the  words  sought  to  be  struck  out 
stand  part  of  the  question,  or  shall  the 
word  "now"  stand  part  of  the  question? 

If  this  question  is  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
that  ends  the  matter.  The  bill  is  forthwith 
declared  to  be  read  a  second  or  a  third  time 
and  no  further  debate  or  amendment  is  in 
order. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  that  question  is 
decided  in  the  negative,  and  this  is  possible  in 
Houses  with  a  small  government  majority  so 
that  the  House  has  decided  to  strike  out  words 
from  the  motion  for  second  reading,  then  the 
Speaker  puts  the  question,  "Shall  the  words 
sought  to  be  substituted  stand  part  of  the 
question?"  and  the  debate  may  then  continue 
on  that  question,  and  an  amendment  may  be 
proposed  to  those  words  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  motion. 

The  important  point  is  that  no  such  amend- 
ment can  be  offered  to  the  proposed  sub- 
stitutional words  unless,  and  until,  the  House 
has  decided  to  strike  out  the  original  words. 
This  applies  to  any  type  of  motion,  and  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  words  and  substitute 
others. 

Precedents  may  be  referred  to  at  page  526, 
and  the  following  of  May's  17th  edition,  as 
standing  order  number  39  of  the  United 
Kingdom  House  of  Commons  is  identical, 
word  for  word,  with  the  Ontario  rule  56. 

Of  course,  rule  56  applies  only  to  motions 
for  second  or  third  reading  of  bills.  It  has  no 
application  to  substantive  motions,  where  a 
vote  on  the  main  question  must  always  be 
taken  either  in  its  original  form,  or  as 
amended. 

Thank  you. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  eightieth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N. 
Whitney  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 
(continued) 
On  vote  1705: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  adjourned,   I  think  the 
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hon.  Minister  was  going  to  answer  questions 
relevant  to  social  work  technicians. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  meant 
the  Ryerson  institute. 

With  reference  to  the  question  concerning 
the  level  at  which  the  Ryerson  graduates  will 
work,  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
describe  this  role  in  comparison  with  the 
other  levels  of  work  being  performed  in  the 
public  welfare  field  generally  and  in  my  de- 
partment in  particular. 

I  should  also  say  at  this  point  that  the 
civil  service  commission  is  at  present  engaged 
in  writing  a  "social  work  technician"  class 
theory.  However,  I  would  prefer  the  use  of 
the  term  "certified  welfare  worker"  as  distinct 
from  the  area  of  responsibility  of  the  profes- 
sional social  worker. 

The  basic  level  of  case  servicing  is  carried 
out  by  our  welfare  field  workers,  who  have 
high  school  graduation  and  relevant  employ- 
ment experience  and  who  have  been  trained 
within  the  department.  They  work  under 
supervision  to  provide  the  necessary  service 
which  leads  to  the  determination  of  eligi- 
bility for  applicants  and  recipients  of  assis- 
tance. They  provide  common  sense  advice  and 
guidance  to  clients  where  needed  and  refer 
difficult  case  problems  to  personnel  at  the 
higher  levels. 

A  second  level  of  case  servicing  is  provided 
by  departmental  field  workers  who  are  skilled 
in  elementary  family  counselling  techniques. 
They  may  have  a  BA  degree  in  social  science 
and  appropriate  experience  and  competence 
in  elementary  case  work,  or  they  will  be 
graduates  from  the  Ryerson  welfare  services 
certificate  course. 

These  certified  welfare  workers  meet 
special  family  needs  by  rendering  the  neces- 
sary counsel  for  problems  that  are  eventually 
concerned  with  household  management,  the 
budgeting  of  income,  the  care  of  children, 
and  so  on.  They  are  particularly  knowledge- 
able about  community  resources  which  could 
be  deployed  to  meet  special  needs  for  drugs, 
housing,  child  adjustment,  social  restoration 
and  rehabilitation  generally.  In  this  way,  a 
significant  approach  to  the  prevention  of 
further  social  breakdown  can  also  be  made. 

Of  noteworthy  importance,  I  believe,  is  the 
fact  that  the  workers  performing  duties  at 
the  level  expected  of  the  Ryerson  graduates 
have  the  particular  ability  to  understand  and 
recognize  the  social  distress  they  see  in  their 
day-to-day  work.  They  can  define  most  case 
problems  and  deal  with  them  at  a  prelim- 
inary   counselling    level,    referring   the    very 


complex  situations  to  professional  personnel 
within  the  department  or  to  professional 
social  work  agencies. 

The  necessary  supervision  of  this  level  of 
work  is  provided  by  regional  administrators 
and  welfare  field  supervisors,  some  of  whom 
are  professional  social  workers,  with  the 
remainder  being  required  to  have  university 
graduation  or  background  and  experience  in 
social  welfare  administration.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  there  are  many  jobs  in  the 
public  welfare  field  that  can  be  effectively 
carried  out  by  personnel  who  do  not  hold  the 
BSW  or  MSW  degree.  Indeed,  the  Canadian 
welfare  council,  the  American  public  associ- 
ation and  the  association  of  professional  social 
workers  have  made  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  role  of  the  certified  welfare  worker 
requires  serious  consideration  in  view  of  the 
different  levels  of  competence  required  in 
the  field  and  the  extensive  shortage  of  social 
work  graduates. 

In  supporting  the  two-year  Ryerson  course 
we  have  responded  to  the  consensus  of  pro- 
fessional opinion  and  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  municipal  departments  of  welfare  and 
other  social  agencies.  Many  of  the  lectures 
at  Ryerson  are  given  by  social  workers  and 
tlie  director  himself  is  fully  qualified  pro- 
fessionally. The  exact  level  of  competence 
of  the  graduate,  of  course  is  not  yet  known, 
nor  will  it  be  fully  known  for  a  year  or  two 
after  the  first  graduates  come  from  the 
course  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

Judging  by  the  content  of  the  curriculum, 
the  way  the  candidates  are  carefully  selected 
on  the  basis  of  employment  experience  and 
maturity,  and  by  the  work  13  of  them  are 
doing  this  summer  in  my  department,  their 
competence  after  graduation  is  expected  to 
be  quite  satisfactory. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  Ryerson 
graduates  will  be  able  to  perform  effectively 
the  jobs  for  which  they  are  being  trained. 
The  jobs  that  I  am  referring  to  are,  of 
course,  those  that  combine  routine  municipal 
or  provincial  welfare  services  with  elementary 
counselling,  jobs  that  are  concerned  with  the 
more  routine  aspects  of  adoption  processing, 
and  children's  aid  court  work  and  with  jobs 
that  call  for  trained  personnel  to  give  basic 
services  to  the  aged,  the  infirm  and  children 
under  institutional  care. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  professional 
social  work  skills  are  not  required  to  handle 
many  of  the  routine  aspects  of  public  wel- 
fare. However,  the  certified  welfare  worker 
will  be  properly  equipped  to  give  a  quality 
of  service  at  the  level  to  which  he  has  been 
trained. 
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One  (luarttr  of  the  Ryerson  trainees  this 
past  school  year  have  been  on  leave  of 
absence  with  pa>'  from  my  department;  11 
others  have  received  our  bursaries.  On  grad- 
uation there  will  be  departmental  jobs  for 
them  to  fill.  Municipalities,  children's  aid 
societies,  institutions  and  social  agencies  of 
\  arious  types  are  awaiting  tlie  first  graduates 
as  well. 

I  would  also  like  to  explain  again  that 
those  areas  of  service  requiring  professional 
s;)cial  work  competence  in  my  department  are 
continuing  to  be  emphasized,  as  in  the  past. 
Six  social  workers  with  their  BSW  or  MSW 
degrees  have  recently  accepted  positions  in 
our  field  service  branch  where  they  will 
serve  as  special  family  counsellors.  The  plan 
is  for  every  regional  office  eventually  to  have 
professional  social  work  service  built  into  its 
welfare  administration  operation. 

Family  counsellors  receive  referrals  from 
the  field  work  staff  and  treat  such  complex 
case  problems  as  emotional  disturbance,  alco- 
holism, marital  conflict,  family  breakdown, 
school  drop  outs,  delinquent  behaviour  and 
so  forth.  They  also  deal  particularly  in 
involved  case  situations  requiring  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  preventive  social  work  by 
making  use  of  resources  within  the  department 
or  from  outside  agencies. 

In  other  branches,  social  workers  continue 
to  be  recruited  to  serve  as  rehabilitation 
counsellors  and  child  welfare  supervisors. 
We  have  more  such  professional  staff  than 
before  and  again  I  would  say  that  where  a 
job  re(iuires  professional  social  work  com- 
petence we  will  endeavour  to  provide  just 
that  and  nothing  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  is  the  statement  I  had 
to  make  on  Ryerson. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed  where 
the  hon.  Minister  said  that  he  had  six  new 
MSW  or  BSW  workers  coming  on  the  staff 
this  year.  I  appreciate  that  he  has  gone  into 
more  detail  with  respect  to  the  work  of  his 
public  welfare  workers.  Frankly,  I  apologize 
in  one  sense,  altliough  I  think  there  is  a 
certain  responsibility  on  his  part  to  explain 
his  reference  in  the  previous  discussion  to  a 
justice  Bathgat(>'s  r(>port. 

I  was  (iiiite  convinced  tliat  he  would  have 
a  wider  range*  of  challenge  for  his  social 
workers,  but  I  am  still  very  concerned  that 
tliere  is  not  enough  stress  on  the  trained 
social  worker  and  this  comes  under  the  staff 
training.  Again  1  do  not  know,  within  your 
in-service  training,  how  many  leaves  of 
absence-  are  granted  for  people  who  go  ahead 


and  take   further   training.     I   would  like  to 
bring  some  of  these  points  to  you. 

Daniel  Feeney,  who  is  director  of  the 
Ottawa  children's  aid  society,  said  it  costs 
$8,000  a  year  to  provide  a  trained  social 
worker's  services  for  one  year.  This  figure 
includes  the  worker's  salary  and  administra- 
tive costs.  The  average  number  of  families 
that  are  counselled  in  a  year  by  one  social 
worker  is  100.  This  means  that  prevention 
of  family  breakdown  by  counselling  costs  the 
taxpayers  approximately  $80  per  family. 

If  we  have  established  that  the  social 
worker  can  do  something  in  helping  to  keep 
a  family  togedier,  keeping  the  children  within 
the  family,  then  he  is  suggesting  that  it  saves 
the  agency  $1,000  a  year  for  maintenance  of 
each  child  that  the  agency  has  to  remove 
from  its  own  home  and  place  in  a  substituted 
agency  foster  home.  If  families  average  tliree 
children  per  family,  100  families  account  for 
approximately  300  children,  and  if  these 
children  had  to  be  removed  from  their  homes 
because  of  neglect,  their  maintenance  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  $300,000.  I  think  that  is 
fairly  simple  and  I  notice  that  Mr.  Feeney 
is  now  with  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

I  would  think  in  view  of  just  the  economic 
factor  alone,  really  we  should  be  getting  far 
more  stress  on  your  part  with  respect  to 
trying  to  get  qualified  people.  I  come  back 
again— and  you  have  offered  your  sentiments 
about  wanting  to  get  new  schools  of  social 
work,  and  you  want  to  do  what  you  could. 
Well,  there  is  a  block  somewhere  which 
obviously  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  disclose. 
But  we  know  there  are  two  schools  of  social 
work;  we  know  there  is  a  university;  and,  as 
the  hon.  member  has  pointed  out,  perhaps  it 
is  for  other  reasons  than  religious  that 
Waterloo  Lutheran  is  not  having  this  school. 

I  do  know  that  Waterloo  Lutheran  said  to 
me  that  they  have  available  staff,  that  they 
had  recommendations  from  the  Canadian 
welfare  council,  and  that  they  were  keen  to 
get  going  on  this;  but  for  some  reason  it  has 
been  stultified.  I  say  this  is  a  very  small- 
minded  approach  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  we  think  of  the  finances  that  can 
be  saved  in  welfare  costs  if  we  get  people 
who  will  look  into  a  situation  and  act  as 
a  preventive  service  to  hold  families  together. 

I  frankly  had  hoped— and  I  have  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  this  on  previous  estimates— to 
talk  more  about  the  challenge  of  the  staff. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  you  are  doing  a  patch- 
work job,  that  your  staff  goes  in  with  its 
limited  resources  and  the  interpretation  of 
various   Acts,   and   I   think   it  needs   a  Phila- 
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delphia  lawyer  to  really  decide  whether  one 
person  comes  under  one  particular  segment 
of  welfare  service  or  under  another.  I  hope 
you  are  getting  a  broader  approach  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  not  on  technical  interpre- 
tation. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  this  a  little  bit  with 
the  hon.  Minister  because  this  comes  clearly, 
to  me,  under  staff  training.  What  is  the 
challenge  for  the  staff?  And  I  want  to  say  it 
comes  under  finances  as  well,  because  from 
estimates  as  to  the  number  of  persons  living 
in  poverty  in  the  United  States  and  Canada- 
major  surveys  in  the  United  States  indicate 
that  between  20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  are 
in  poverty. 

I  will  take  examples— there  are  Robert 
Lampsman,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  United  States 
bureau  of  statistics— to  show  my  figures  on 
this.  Harrington,  as  you  know,  has  written  a 
book  on  it.  There  was  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  committee  and  there  have 
been  many  others. 

It  was  suggested  that  Canadian  figures— 
and  I  am  talking  about  Canadian  figures,  not 
Ontario  figures— are  apparently  about  the 
same.  Ontario  has  about  19  per  cent  on  the 
basis  of  being  in  the  poverty  area.  Official 
studies,  comparable  to  those  from  the  US, 
are  lacking.   This  is  another  point. 

I  know  I  am  criticized  when  I  ask  for  re- 
search, but  when  I  think  of  the  lack  of  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  this  government  in  so 
many  areas,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the 
most  logical  thing  that  you  should  be  doing 
some  studies  in  order  to  see  what  is  the  best 
way  to  bring  about  services.  You  did  a  study 
in  the  past;  you  had  these  100  cases  which 
you  studied  with  intensive  counselling.  It 
was  shown  from  this  that  you  could  get 
people  back  on  their  feet.  I  would  hope  that 
from  that  experiment  there  would  be  some- 
thing to  infuse  your  whole  department  with 
new  techniques,  and  new  enthusiasm,  and 
new  imagination. 

In  your  study— and  I  am  referring  to  the 
study  of  the  100  cases,  which  I  hoped  would 
be  in  part  of  the  curricvdum  of  training  which 
you  give  to  all  of  your  stafl^,  whether  it  is  at 
Ryerson  or  whether  it  is  in-training  of  six 
weeks— I  had  hoped  that  you  would  be 
emphasizing  that  poverty  is  self-perpetuating, 
principally  because  impoverished  parents  are 
increasingly  unable  to  provide  their  children 
with  values  of  education,  and  other  oppor- 
tunities which  will  fit  them  for  everything 
else  in  our  society  and  which  will  develop 
them  into  productive  citizens.  It  is  suggested 
—and  again  this  is  from  a  United  States  stXidy, 
but  I  think  it  is  also  apparent  to  us  that  it 


would  apply  in  Toronto  and  in  Ontario,  too— 
that  school  drop-outs  seem  to  be  almost 
universal  phenomena  among  the  so-called 
lower  economic  classes.  In  Canada,  there  is 
a  high  and  interesting  co-relation  between 
the  amount  of  education  and  earnings— we  all 
know  this— so  there  is  a  rapidly  diminishing 
demand  for  unskilled  labour.  And  if  the 
impoverished  parent  has  no  skills,  and  does 
not  see  the  value  of  education  for  his 
children,  this  is  part  of  the  recurring  poverty 
which  is  taking  place— the  hard-core  cases. 

May  I  say  what  are  some  of  the  results  of 
poverty— and  these  must  be  apparent  to  you, 
we  have  discussed  them  in  other  estimates— 
if  we  do  not  tackle  the  problem?  American 
studies  of  low-income  groups  indicate  that 
they  have  the  highest  rates  of  physical  illness, 
most  mental  illness,  alcoholism,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, crime,  school  drop-outs,  desertions, 
bad  housing,  unemployment  and  almost  every 
problem  to  which  welfare  pertains.  And  this 
is  why,  economically— all  I  am  trying  to  argue 
is  on  an  economic  basis— your  staff  training, 
which  we  are  discussing,  should  be  so 
important.  This  six-week  course,  and  this 
lack  of  trained  people,  and  your  voicing  hope 
riiat  we  may  get  more  and  then  telling  us 
here  that  you  have  six  more  coming  in,  is 
just  not  putting  up  an  adequate  battle  in 
connection  with  saving  costs  for  the  people 
of  Ontario  with  respect  to  welfare  cases. 

I  remember,  as  I  talk  about  this,  that  I 
have  had,  from  certain  Conservative  private 
members,  the  suggestion  that  the  poor— 
and  I  had  it  two  sessions  ago,  although  I  am 
not  going  to  name  the  person— had  a  lack  of 
backbone  and  initiative.  I  know  that,  in  a 
way,  they  are  invisible  to  the  general  public 
because  we  are  living  in  a  fairly  affluent 
society,  but  yet  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  is 
totally  aware  that  there  are  real  gaps  within 
our  society  for  such  people,  and  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  them— and  it 
applies  to  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  I  think 
we  have  seen,  from  Galbraith  and  others, 
evidence  pointing  out  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  get  some  kind  of  redistribution  in  our 
affluent  society  to  make  sure  that  the  possible 
aids  and  services  toward  human  betterment 
have  priority. 

The  poverty  line  used  in  Canada  is  $3,000 
a  year  for  a  family  of  four,  and  it  is  more 
than  $1,000  under  what  they  require  accord- 
ing to  the  new  budget  guide  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  social  planning  council  for 
Toronto.  Let  me  ask:  Who  are  the  people 
with  whom  you  are  concerned?  You  have 
named  some  before  but  I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  this.  They  are  mostly  persons, 
for    example,    who,    for    any    reason,    have 
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become  long-term  recipients  of  public  allow- 
ances. They  are  the  aged,  the  disabled, 
widows  and  their  children;  they  are  wage- 
earners  who,  for  various  personal  reasons  of 
inadequacy,  limited  training,  obsolescence  of 
skills,  or  business  conditions,  are  unable  to 
secure  a  sufficiently  high  regular  wage  for 
themselves  and  for  their  wives  and  their 
children.  And  there  are  many  people,  as 
ARDA  has  disclosed,  and  even  shown  us  in 
Norfolk  county,  who  are  living  in  depressed 
rural  areas,  or  are  members  of  "disadvan- 
taged"   groups. 

I  am  thinking  particularly— when  I  am 
talking  of  "disadvantaged"  groups— of  the 
Indian  who  has  left  the  reserve.  I  am  not 
trying  to  put  the  blame  solely  on  the  pro- 
vincial government  in  this  area;  I  think  that 
this  is  a  co-ordinated  effort  on  the  part  of 
both  federal  and  provincial  governments  to 
get  going  on  this  situation.  We  know  where 
the  poor  are  located;  we  know  they  are 
located  in  depressed  rural  areas  and  in  the 
city  centres  of  urban  areas;  and  we  also 
know  that  this  is  a  permanent  thing— and 
I  want  to  come  back  to  this  fact  again. 

There  is  a  hard-core  group— and  you,  with 
one  of  your  studies,  found  this  out— which  is 
passed  from  generation  to  generation.  This 
is  why  I  am  saying  that  we  have  got  to  have 
thoroughly  skilled  people  to  try  to  break 
through  this  barrier  of  a  tradition  of  poverty 
on  the  part  of  people.  I  could  quote  statistics 
from  both  the  United  States  and  from  England 
showing  that  a  group  could  stay  steadily  at 
a  very  low  income  level. 

I  want  to  re-emphasize  that  I  think  the 
poor  have  become  poorer,  not  because  of 
being  spineless  or  lacking  in  initiative  and 
the  other  things  that  used  to  be  thrown  at 
them,  but  because  I  think  they  develop  into 
a  culture  of  poverty  in  which  the  poor, 
through  the  mutual  influence  of  persons  in 
similar  conditions,  develop  values  and  out- 
looks that  are  in  conflict  with  our  society  as 
a  whole. 

I  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  reading  on  this 
over  the  past  year.  We  have  Harrington 
pointing  this  out  to  us.  It  requires  more 
than  a  six  weeks  training  course.  If  I  may  say 
so,  though  I  understand  the  need  for  tech- 
nicians, you  need  a  greater  challenge  than 
that.  You  require  training  in  sociology  and 
anthropology  to  understand  the  cultural 
barriers  tliat  you  have  to  break  through. 

Let  me  say  this,  and  we  are  still  talking 
on  finance,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  the 
services  which  your  people  must  offer  after 
their  six  weeks  interpretation,  that  is  insuffi- 
cient. But  they  go  out  to  979  municipalities 


in  Ontario,  and  as  I  said  before,  I  think  that 
from  all  your  different  legislation,  your 
sponsored  programmes  and  so  on,  it  must  be 
an  extremely  confusing  picture.  I  think  they 
go  out  as  bureaucrats  almost,  for  I  think  it 
is  for  the  most  part  what  they  have  had  to 
be  learning. 

I  would  far  rather  see  these  people  going 
out,  perhaps  with  not  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  existing  legality  of  one  law  over  the 
other,  but  with  far  more  sense  of  dignity 
about  human  beings  and  wanting  to  get 
people  on  their  feet.  As  I  said  when  you 
were  listing  the  orders,  I  would  have  hoped 
instead  of  investigation  and  report  that  the 
top  order  would  be  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves.  But  in  your  municipality,  and 
this  comes  under  the  financing,  I  think  that 
there  is  complete  inadequacy  of  service.  I 
think  that  in  some  of  your  shared  pro- 
grammes, the  homemakers,  the  nurses  and 
the  nursing  homes— we  will  be  coming  into 
some  of  this  later  so  I  will  not  dwell  on 
it— there   is  utter   disparity  all  over  Ontario. 

Welfare  provinces  can  provide  some  of 
these  services,  and  provide  them  well.  Wel- 
fare municipalities  can  provide  them  well. 
But  often  in  municipalities  which  need  them 
most,  they  cannot  meet  the  cost  of  these 
requirements. 

We  have  had  clarion  calls  from  people  like 
Bessie  Touzel  suggesting  that  we  co-ordinate 
on  a  county  level,  and  that  we  amalgamate 
services;  from  people  like  John  Morgan  ask- 
ing you  to  get  away  from  this  quilt  patchwork 
approach  to  welfare  services.  Yet  somehow 
you  are  moving  so  very  slowly  on  this. 

At  the  county  level,  I  would  be  interested 
to  know  how  many  county  administrations 
you  have.  But  you  are  still  timid  in  compar- 
ison with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis)  in  his  approach.  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  be  producing  a  system,  not 
only  of  administrative  order,  but  also  order  in 
connection  with  the  different  classes  that 
people  fall  into. 

I  can  speak  very  personally  of  cases  that 
come  to  my  office.  I  would  like  to  say  again 
that  I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  your  Deputy 
Minister,  Mr.  Band,  is  ill,  because  I  think 
every  member  knows  that  in  almost  every 
case  he  has  tried  to  see  if  there  has  been  a 
gap,  or  tried  on  some  basis  of  humanity,  to 
get  coverage.  But  far  more  important  for 
us  as  lawmakers  is  to  see  that  we  are  not 
pushed  into  this  situation  where  the  member 
is  asking  Mr.  Band  to  use  his  humanity.  Let 
us  make  our  laws  more  humane  and  more 
recognizable  with  respect  to  the  needs  that 
are  there. 
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I  think  that  there  are  municipahties  of 
which  you  are  fully  aware  that  have  strained 
resources.  I  think  there  are  some  that  frankly 
have  had  less  public  understanding  of  what 
could  be  done  with  trained  people. 

As  well  as  training  the  people  yourself,  I 
think  you  have  got  to  do  a  selling  job  in 
showing  that  a  trained  person  really  can 
benefit  a  community  economically.  I  do  not 
think  you  have  done  that  completely.  I  think 
within  your  department  also— I  say  this  with 
respect  to  the  majority  of  them,  because  it 
takes  dedication  to  work  in  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare— there  may  be  cases  where 
some  people  have  an  ingrained  suspicion  of 
new  approaches,  an  ingrained  suspicion  of  the 
person  who  has  got  a  new  enlightened 
approach  to  social  science. 

And  let  me  say  that  I  think  that  you  do 
get  young  people  who  walk  out  with  a 
master's  degree  and  think  that  they  under- 
stand the  whole  world's  problems.  And  that 
does  not  apply  either.  There  is  a  balance  in 
this.  Somehow  we  have  got  to  try  to  get 
those  two  things  drawn  together. 

We  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  money 
when  we  are  talking  about  welfare,  and  I 
think  we  should  emphasize  this  under  this 
financial  administrative  branch.  We  are  talk- 
ing of  12  per  cent  of  the  national  income 
which  is  being  spent  by  every  level  of 
government  on  health  and  welfare.  The  fed- 
eral government  was  spending  $3.98  billion 
in  1962-63.  It  was  spending  69.3  per  cent, 
the  province  was  spending  27.7  per  cent  and 
the  municipalities  were  spending  3  per  cent. 

I  suggest,  sir,  that  we  are  spending  our 
money  badly,  because  we  are  not  tackling 
the  preventive  areas.  Instead  of  coming  in 
when  the  ship  has  got  a  leak  and  trying  to 
plug  it  up,  what  you  are  doing  with  your 
little  technical  books  is  that  you  are  taking 
six  weeks  of  whatever  it  is  the  stalf  are 
studying.  They  move  in  with  their  services 
after  the  ship  has  floundered,  and  then  say 
OK,  you  are  entitled  to  so  much  to  get 
salvage  and  such.  I  think  there  could  be 
far  more  done  in  connection  with  prevention. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  one  of  the 
most  important  Acts  that  you  produced  was 
homemakers  and  nursing  services,  and  this 
should  have  been  a  force  of  people,  of 
crusaders,  who  were  going  around  this  prov- 
ince, to  hold  families  together,  to  keep  people 
from  getting  into  institutions,  to  keep 
young  children  from  being  broken  up  from 
their  homes.  Yet  year  after  year  when  we 
ask,  yes,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  progress, 
there  are  more  municipalities. 

But  it  has  not  been  a  sweeping  movement 


around  this  province,  and  I  suggest  that  is  so 
because  of  a  lack  of  courage,  or  perhaps 
because  it  is  the  sacred  cow  of  municipal 
autonomy  to  you.  But  above  municipal 
autonomy  rides  the  transcending  aspect  of 
trying  to  keep  families  together,  and  also  to 
keep  institutions  from  getting  overcrowded. 
There  are  many  things  that  I  think  you  could 
be  doing,  and  I  want  to  list  some  of  them 
under  your  training  programme.  I  know  a 
number  of  others  have  been  listed  before 
from  the  studies  that  you  have  done,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  again— I  would  like  to  see 
a  new  budget  for  families,  couples  and  indi- 
viduals, living  in  rural  and  different  sizes  of 
urban  communities,  based  on  studies  of  actual 
living  costs,  in  each  type  of  community  and 
use  this  as  the  yardstick  for  establishing 
allowances  in  any  public  assistance  pro- 
gramme. 

I  would  like  to  see— and  I  may  say  these 
are  recommendations  of  the  planning  council 
of  1961-62-that  the  operation  of  all  public 
asistance  programmes  be  based  on  sound 
and  clearly  defined  standards,  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  assistance,  at  a  level  consistent 
with  health  and  decency;  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  qualified  staff  to  administer  the 
programme  and  to  provide  case  work  and 
counselling  service.  This  means  that  when 
you  say  there  is  a  lack  of  trained  people,  you 
then  ask  why  are  there  not  more.  You  then 
say  the  source  from  which  we  get  trained 
people  is  too  small.  You  say,  therefore,  that 
if  there  are  universities  that  are  going  to  be 
preferred  to  develop  schools  of  social 
workers,  you,  sir,  I  hope  will  say,  "I  do  not 
care  how  we  do  it.  Whether  it  was  through 
some  technicahty  that  it  did  not  come  from 
The  Department  of  Education,  I  need  these 
people  for  my  department,  and  whether  The 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Min- 
ister are  scared  about  precedents,  I  need 
them.  I  managed  to  get  around  it  with  the 
University  of  Ottawa  and  I  will  get  around 
it  with  the  University  of  Waterloo.  I  need 
the  people  and  I  am  going  to  get  them."  This 
is  the  approach  I  would  like  to  see  taken. 

Let  me  say  that  according  to  Dr.  Bessie 
Touzel— who  I  think  has  given  great  service 
to  this  province  in  a  quiet  guidance  which  I 
know  the  hon.  Minister  has  availed  himself 
of  and  I  know,  indeed,  so  have  many  others- 
no  thought  has  really  been  given  for  many 
years  to  the  question  of  how  county  and  local 
municipalities  organize  to  deliver  services  for 
which  they  are  responsible.  I  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  welfare  services  in  York 
county. 

Let  me  take  another  point.  It  has  been 
pointed   out   by   the   advisory   committee    on 
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child  welfare  in  its  recent  report,  that  recom- 
mendations made  over  12  years  ago  by  the 
committee  on  child  care  and  adoption  serv- 
ices, are  still  pertinent.  This  group  also 
noted  that  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Minister's  committee  on  child  care 
in  1953  are  repeated  in  the  present  report. 
Five  other  committees  since  then  were  noted 
by  that  committee  as  having  made  similar 
recommendations.  Their  conclusion  was  that 
recommendations  cannot  be  implemented 
satisfactorily  without  a  broad,  well-integrated 
and  long-range  plan  for  welfare  services  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  that  it  was  time 
action  was  taken. 

Integration  of  services  is  something  that 
has  been  fought  for  year  after  year,  not  only 
in  this  Legislature,  but  also  from  outside.  You 
hear,  as  I  say,  the  voices  of  Professor  John 
Morgan,  of  Bessie  Touzel  and  of  every  other 
autliority  in  the  field  of  welfare. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  various 
operations  of  30  municipalities  in  the  Sudbury 
district  have  been  integrated  into  one  opera- 
tion for  the  larger  area  and  I  think  that  is  a 
great  step.  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  step,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  that  across  the  province. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  take  the 
period  of  time  when  you  started  this  desire 
for  integration  of  services  on  the  county  level 
and  the  number  that  have  been  done  and 
then  say,  "In  view  of  the  number  that  are 
done  each  year,  how  much  longer  will  it  take 
us  until  we  finally  get  across-Ontario  cover- 
age?" But  I  suggest  it  may  be  something  like 
another  20  years.  Perhaps,  if  I  am  wrong, 
the  hon.  Minister  would  correct  me. 

In  ten  municipalities  of  Wentworth  county, 
the  local  and  county  services,  other  than  those 
of  the  children's  aid,  are  provided  through  the 
county  unit,  and  the  recent  decision  by 
Welland  county  council  has  been  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Dr.  Bessie  Touzel,  in  her  recent  report  to 
York  county,  recommended  that  this  be  done 
in  York  in  progressive  stages.  The  first  stage 
would  include  the  homes  for  the  aged,  hos- 
pitalization of  indigents,  training  school 
arrangements,  homemakers  and  nurses  serv- 
ices and  nursing  homes,  as  well  as  for  general 
welfare  assistance,  both  sanitary  care  and 
non-charitable  services.  The  second  stage, 
and  you  have  done  something  on  this,  and  I 
congratulate  you  on  that,  would  be  the  child 
welfare  services,  now  being  provided  as  you 
liave  with  the  new  Act. 

But  I  suggest  that  we  have  got  to  have 
more  integration  of  services,  be  it  on  the 
county  or  on  the  regional  level,  and  it  should 
be    more   than    just   encouraged.     Surely    you 


liave  come  to  this  realization.  You  have  a 
N'ery  persuasive  and  a  very  charming  person- 
ality and  we  all  recognize  that.  But  you  must 
have  come  to  a  realization  that  your  powers 
of  persuasion  just  have  not  got  the  counties 
together.  It  has  been  slow  and  it  has  been 
too  long  and  who  suffers?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  must  trouble  you.    Who  suffers? 

Let  me  take  it  in  certain  priorities  which 
the  government  might  assume.  Who  suffers? 
The  government,  because  it  costs  it  money. 
We  talked  about  these  100  families.  If  they 
had  qualified  people,  one  child  being  kept 
within  the  home  would  cost  $100.  If  the 
child  is  not,  if  it  is  taken  into  a  children's  aid 
society,  the  cost  is  $1,000,  or  $300,000  in  all. 
So,  not  just  on  a  humanitarian  basis,  just 
economically,  we  are  suffering  on  this.  But 
apart  from  that  the  whole  disruption  of 
family,  the  whole  overcrowding  of  institu- 
tions, the  breakdown  that  we  have,  the 
juvenile  delinquency,  and— I  hate  to  say  this— 
a  large  part  of  some  of  the  high  rates  that 
we  have  are  because  of  the  inadequacies  of 
a  preventive  force  and  a  preventive  emphasis 
on  the  part  of  the  welfare  services. 

I  sit  down,  sir,  with  this  point  again:  The 
cost  of  staff  training  at  $29,000;  six  new 
social  workers  coming  into  your  department; 
your  Ryerson  programme;  your  lack  of  social 
work  schools,  and  the  fact  that  staff  are 
leaving,  all  are  an  indictment  on  someone, 
an  indictment  that  welfare  services  in  this 
department  are  not  functioning  properly.  I 
do  not  know  who  the  indictment  is  on,  but  I 
know  who  has  to  take  the  responsibility  in 
this  House,  and  that  is  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  is  going  to  wait  for  a  minute  to 
reply,  perhaps  I  could  make  some  comment 
on  this  branch  in  an  area  which  has  been 
worrying  me  for  close  to  two  years,  and 
which  I  have  been  exploring  a  little  and 
on  which  I  would  now  like  to  offer  some 
thoughts. 

My  mind  goes  liack  to  a  reference  on  the 
comment  page  of,  I  think  it  is,  the  Canadian 
Welfare  Journal,  December,  1964.  A  mourn- 
ful and  plaintive  letter  was  reprinted  by  this 
journal.  I  would  like  to  read  a  section  of  it 
into  th(^  record  because  it  is  the  peg  on  which 
I  would  like  to  hang  certain  remarks: 

Dear   Mr.   Editor: 

We  all  know  of  essential  primary  welfare 
services  where  key  positions  have  been 
vacant  for  years  and  where  overworked 
and  disillusioned  personnel  have  withdrawn 
to    secondary    services    or    left    the    field 
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altogether,  deploring  the  singular  lack  of 
concern  or  action  by  the  appropriate  pro- 
\incial    authorities. 

Could  someone  tell  me  why  the  pro- 
vincial Department  of  PubHc  Welfare  seems 
so  lacking  in  conviction  about  the  value  of 
the  services  provided  by  the  children's  aid 
societies? 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  convictions  about  the 
value  of  our  services  or  I  would  not  con- 
tinue as  a  local  director  but  my  head  gets 
mighty  sore  from  banging  against  the  wall 
of  provincial  indifference.  My  heart  sinks  at 
the  increasing  flow  of  competent  personnel 
away  from  our  field  to  other  allied  dis- 
ciplines of  secondary  importance  to  family 
welfare;  my  feet  grow  weary  in  a  constant 
endeavour  to  build  up  a  local  public  image 
of  welfare  with  no  provincial  guidance  to 
support  me. 

In  short,  Mr.  Editor,  I  need  staff,  and  I 
want  to  know  why  the  provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  doesn't  appreciate 
my  problem  and  do  something  about  it.  My 
opposite  number  in  the  field  of  public 
health  has  constant,  constructive  guidance 
from  The  Department  of  Health.  What  is 
wrong  with  our  relationship  with  our  pro- 
vincial department?  Why  won't  my  best 
friends  tell  me? 

.  ,         ,  .    ,  Signed, 

One  of  the  Goats 

It  sounds  like  a  prelude  to  an  advertisement 
for  bad  breath,  I  realize,  at  the  end  of  it, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  singularly  relevant 
to  this  particular  branch  in  the  department. 

I  want  to  remind  the  hon.  Minister  of  some- 
thing about  which  he  is  now  acutely  cog- 
nizant. As  one  social  service  estimate  after 
another  of  this  government  appeared  in  this 
Legislature  over  the  last  five  months— I  can 
think  of  Health,  Reform  Institutions,  Attorney 
General,  and  Education— the  plea,  nay,  the 
whimper  and  the  cry,  has  been  that  "We 
cannot  adequately  perform  because  we  do 
not  have  an  adequate  staff  complement."  And 
"It  is  not  our  fault,  gentlemen,  we  are  doing 
everything  under  our  power,  we  are  advertis- 
ing in  all  the  reputable  newspapers  for  a 
superintendent  at  Mercer  reformatory,  we 
simply  cannot  find  anyone."  And  similarly  in 
one  department  after  another. 

Now  from  Public  Welfare,  this  abject  plea 
comes  forth  across  the  Legislature  saying, 
"We  are  endeavouring  to  draw  people  in  but 
we  simply  cannot  find  them."  So  our  public 
welfare  services  can  reach  only  a  certain  level, 
appreciably  below  the  optimum  level,  let  it 
be  said,  and  can  proceed  no  further. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say— in  con- 
junction with  other  hon.  members  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position—that that  simply  is  not  tme.  That 
the  reason  for  the  low  level  of  social  services 
across  the  entire  province'  of  Ontario,  en- 
compassing every  government  department, 
and  every  aspect  of  social  welfare,  reflects 
only  the  inability  of  the  government,  and 
particularly  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  undertake  a  vigorous,  meaningful, 
staff  programme.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
province  worthy  of  the  name  "staff  pro- 
gramme." Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  province 
of  Ontario  has  less  imagination  in  the  develop- 
ment of  social  service  personnel  than  any 
province  in  the  country.  Indeed,  I  would  say, 
worse  than  any  state  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  southern  areas. 
And  one  study,  one  survey  after  another,  has 
demonstrated  that  to  be  true. 

So  we  have  this  silly  pot-pourri  of  six-week 
training  schemes  in  one  department  after 
another,  essentially  training  the  same  people 
for  roughly  the  same  sei-vices,  total  over- 
lapping, very  little  content  and  very  little 
substance,  as  I  am  about  to  show.  And  let 
no  Minister  again  have  the  temerity  to 
come  into  this  House  and  say,  "We  cannot 
find  the  people,"  or  "We  cannot  reach  a  level 
of  services  because  we  do  not  have  the 
people,"  when,  in  fact,  no  effort  has  genuinely 
been   made. 

I  recall  a  remark  of  Mr.  James  Gripton,  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  school  of  social 
work,  who  is  an  eminent  authority  in  this 
business  of  staffing  the  social  welfare  services. 
Mr.  Gripton  said  in  a  recent  article: 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  we  are  little  in- 
terested in  Canada  in  solving  the  personnel 
problem  in  social  work  vmless  it  be  by 
talking  it   to   death. 

And  that  is  all  we  have  luid  in  this  session 
where  social  welfare  personnel  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Chairman:  a  relentless,  consistent  talking 
to  death. 

I  want  to  suggest  five  specific  areas  for 
expansion  and  development.  Some  of  these 
will  not  be  new  to  the  hon.  Minister.  I  think 
one  of  them— the  last— particularly  important; 
but  I  want  to  suggest  them  and  to  make 
short  comments  about  each  of  them  and  then 
perhaps  evoke  a  response. 

The  first  is  the  obvious  area  of  professional 
social  workers  and  schools  of  social  work.  Let 
us,  once  and  for  all,  kill  this  business  about 
professional  social  work  staff  having  to  handle 
all  social  problems,  or  that  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of 
us    in  this   Legislature— I    am    sure   all   hon. 
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members,  and  certainly  the  government  hon. 
members,  will  know  that  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  find  enough  graduate  social 
workers  to  do  tlie  job.  They  do  not  now 
exist;  they  will  never  exist;  and  it  is  futility 
to  engage  in  this  frustrating  pursuit  of  social 
workers  who  will  not,  in  fact,  exist. 

If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  num- 
ber of  social  workers,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
social  work  complement  generally,  has  been 
diminishing  since  World  War  II.  It  has 
been  falling  rather  than  rising,  and  that  is 
true  in  every  jurisdiction.  In  the  year  1964 
in  Canada  we  graduated  238  social  workers, 
and  we  lost  278  either  by  natural  attrition, 
death,  retirement,  or  whatever  the  reason; 
so,  as  a  percentage  of  our  entire  social  work 
welfare  personnel,  our  entire  complement, 
social  workers  are  a  contracting  proportion. 

For  every  social  worker  who  graduates, 
there  are  four  jobs  available  on  the  open 
market  and  easily  75  to  80  per  cent  of  our 
jobs  now  in  the  entire  agency  area  are  still 
held  by  non-graduate  social  work  people. 
That  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  to 
face  reality.  We  have  to  give  up  this  myth 
of  founding  our  entire  social  work  structure 
on  a  professional  level;  it  cannot  be  done. 
And  it  means  very  simply,  as  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Minister  knows,  that  we  have  to  re- 
assign our  social  work  personnel,  our  grad- 
uates, our  MSWs,  and  our  doctors  in  social 
work;  we  have  to  allocate  them  rather  more 
intelligently  in  the  areas  where  they  will 
best  serve.  Then  we  have  to  develop  a 
wealth  of  ancillary  staff  such  as  hitherto  we 
have  not  even  contemplated.  And  that,  I 
suggest,  is  a  great  lack  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

In  other  words,  we  must  redefine  the  rele- 
vance of  the  present  schools  of  social  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  one  sense  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Opposition 
argument  in  this  Legislature:  We  need  not 
only  one  new  school  of  social  work  in  Ontario, 
we  need  a  minimum  of  two  graduate  schools 
of  social  work  in  this  province  at  this 
moment.  I  profoundly  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  University  Affairs  (Mr.  Davis),  in 
conjunction  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare,  is  about  to  undertake  such  an  ex- 
pansion. 

Then  the  question  must  be  asked:  What  do 
we  do  with  the  graduate  schools  of  social 
work  once  they  are  operating?  I  suggest 
that  their  function  has  changed  somewhat. 
They  have  throe  specific  fields:  First,  the 
continuing  work  in  graduate  education,  that 
indispensable  ingredient  to  give  strength  and 
bulwark    to    the    field    as    a    whole;    second, 


specialized  training  for  people  who  are 
presently  in  the  field,  who  can  come  to  the 
school  of  social  work  for  special  courses  for 
special  periods  of  time  from  whatever  agency 
or  government  department;  and  third,  a 
totally  new  intensification  of  research,  some- 
thing that  has  been  sorely  lacking.  Social 
work  departments  of  any  kind,  that  are 
worth  their  salt,  sustain  themselves  on  the 
research  drive.  We  have  been  so  hard 
pressed  to  produce  bodies  that  we  have  lost 
a  lot  of  the  research  orientation. 

Those  three  areas,  I  suggest  to  you,  must 
mark  the  schools  of  social  work.  It  is 
academic  whether  the  schools  are  placed  at 
Waterloo  Lutheran,  or  Western,  or  at 
Queen's,  or  at  York,  as  I  have  heard  rumours. 
It  is  much  more  important  that  they  be 
geared  to  fill  the  new  role  in  the  whole  field 
of  social  welfare  personnel.  That  is  the  first 
point,  Mr.  Chairman— the  redefinition  of 
schools  of  social  work,  the  recognition  that 
we  cannot  rest  our  entire  hopes  on  social 
workers— the  hon.  Minister,  I  am  sure,  will 
agree— and  the  expansion  in  that  area. 

The  second  aspect  is  probably  heretical 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  may  not  sit 
well  among  some  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature, but  I  think  it  should  be  put  forward 
as  a  possibility.  It  is  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  undergraduate  university  courses  in 
social  welfare  or  social  work.  And  by  that 
distinction,  I  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  at  the 
undergraduate  university  level. 

Let  it  be  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  a 
variety  of  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  California  and  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  are  the  best  examples,  the  only 
way  they  solved  their  staffing  problems  in 
the  field  of  social  assistance  services  was  by 
a  crash  programme  of  undergraduate  degrees. 
We  do  not  do  things  that  way  in  Ontario; 
we  worry,  and  perhaps  rightly,  about  water- 
ing down  the  undergraduate  liberal  arts  pro- 
gramme; we  worry,  perhaps  rightly,  about  an 
excessive  vocational  orientation  of  our  under- 
graduate programme  if  we  start  giving  de- 
grees in  social  work  and  social  welfare. 

But  what  has  happened  in  other  juris- 
dictions is  that  courses,  in  sociology  in 
particular,  have  been  greatly  reinforced  by 
specific  subjects  in  social  work  and  social 
welfare,  and  the  young  men  and  women  who 
have  emerged  with  that  kind  of  degree  have 
fitted  much  more  readily  into  the  total  social 
welfare  structure. 

Let  me  remind  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
House  that  there  are  two  such  courses  func-. 
tioning    in     Canada    now.      At     Sir    George 
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Williams  University  in  Quebec  you  have  an 
undergraduate— three-year,  I  believe— social 
work  course  w^ith  a  degree;  and  at  Memorial 
University  in  Newfoundland,  you  have,  for 
the  first  time  in  Canada,  a  four-year  honours 
degree  social  welfare  course,  fitting  people 
right  into  the  apparatus  of  social  service 
establishments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  do  not  offer  this 
categorically  as  the  answer.  I  offer  it  as 
something  that  is  worthy  of  exploration.  It 
strikes  me  as  odd  indeed,  that  when  many 
jurisdictions  in  North  America  and,  indeed, 
in  some  of  the  western  European  countries— 
I  shall  refer  to  them  in  a  moment— are  de- 
veloping this  idea  of  undergraduate  social 
work  education;  we  are  still  quarrelling  about 
a  new  school  of  social  work,  rather  than 
developing  the  ancillary  services.  I  suggest 
that  this  is  one  way  to  do  it,  and  the  point 
that  breaks  one's  heart,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
it  is  not  as  if  nothing  is  known. 

As  recently  as  the  year  1964,  Dr.  Maisey 
Rogers,  school  of  social  work.  University  of 
Manitoba,  did  a  study  of  all  the  undergradu- 
ate courses  who  would  respond  to  her  ques- 
tionnaire presently  functioning  in  the  United 
States— undergraduate  courses  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare  and  social  work.  She  got  73 
replies— all  of  them  affiliated,  let  it  be  said, 
with  the  council  on  social  work  education. 

Of  the  73  replies,  30  were  particularly 
applicable  to  our  environment  because  they 
were  from  liberal  arts  colleges.  Dr.  Rogers 
foimd,  interestingly  enough,  that  of  all  the 
replies,  most  of  them  had  successfully  func- 
tioning undergraduate  departments  in  social 
welfare  or  social  work.  And  where  they  were 
not  specifically  designated  as  such,  they  were 
strengthening  the  course  structvire  of 
sociology,  or  psychology. 

As  soon  as  the  men  and  women  graduated 
from  these  general  or  honours  courses,  they 
were  fitted  directly  into  the  mainstream  of 
social  welfare  establishments,  just  below  the 
graduate  social  worker  and  somewhat  above 
the  welfare  worker. 

So  the  studies  are  available,  the  material  is 
available.  The  council  on  social  work  educa- 
tion—the Canadian  equivalent  of  the  Ameri- 
can body— produces  one  treatise  after  another 
on  undergraduate  content  in  social  welfare 
courses  and  on  the  need  for  such.  The 
investigation  of  such  groups  as  the  Canadian 
welfare  council  go  on  record  as  suggesting 
that  this  area  be  explored.  But  not  a  word 
from  this  government.  I  think  that  is  very 
sad  because  you  do  not  cure  a  critical  situa- 
tion by  perpetuating  an  indifference,  and 
that  is,  in  fact,  what  is  happening. 


That  is  the  second  area  I  wanted  to  men- 
tion, and  I  mention  that  it  need  not,  in  any 
sense,  if  properly  planned,  water  down  a 
university  curriculum. 

The  third  area,  to  which  the  hon.  Minister 
has  made  reference  is  the  establishment  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  of  defined  career 
lines  in  the  social  services.  By  that,  one 
means  the  social  worker,  then  the  under- 
graduate social  welfare  worker,  then  the 
welfare  worker  who  comes  out  of  the  Ryer- 
son  course,  then  the  administrative  super- 
visors who  are  a  category  unto  themselves, 
and  finally  even  the  area  of  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers, the  people  who  make  first  contact 
with  the  welfare  recipient  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  jurisdictions  on  the 
North  American  continent  that  does  not  have 
established  welfare  roles— where  there  is  not 
a  differentiated  welfare  worker  career  line. 
The  United  States  is  now  federally,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  knows,  discussing  two  distinct 
career  lines;  the  social  work  level  and  the 
welfare  work  level.  And  one  province  after 
another— Newfoundland,  since  the  year  1949 
—has  worked  on  the  basis  of  different  career 
lines  in  the  staffing  of  public  services. 

But  not  so  the  province  of  Ontario.  We 
have  just  started  the  Ryerson  course;  we 
have  marshalled  forth  our  creative  powers 
and  called  it  "social  work  technician  three" 
as  though  we  were  operating  on  a  television 
set  rather  than  on  a  human  being.  We  retreat 
a  little  and  talk  about  certified  welfare 
workers— I  hope  you  erase  that  phrase,  "social 
work  technician  three"  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  civil  service. 

This  is  our  nod  in  the  direction  of  a 
desperate  staff  shortage. 

That  is  our  nod.  And  why  do  I  call  it  a 
nod?  Because  at  Ryerson,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  well-trumpeted  course,  there  are  a  total 
of  23  students  enrolled,  even  though  there 
were  100  applications  the  first  year  and  300 
applications  the  second  year.  The  only 
increment  that  the  director  can  think  in  terms 
of  is  jumping  from  23  students  to  30  students, 
and  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  feels 
that  it  has  indulged  in  great  largesse  in  pay- 
ing for  six  from  the  general  welfare  assistance 
branch  on  a  full-time  basis  to  the  Ryerson 
project. 

There  are  13  field  agencies  participating  in 
this  two-year  Ryerson  project.  But  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  the  social  work 
profession  as  a  profession  and  the  agencies 
as  agencies  are  still  not  clear  in  their  own 
minds  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  these 
people,    or   whether   they   want   them.     Too 
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inan\-  agencies  still  have  a  BA  fixation,  despite 
the  fact,  I  think  this  is  worth  pointing  out, 
that  there  are  some  13  or  14  courses  given 
over  the  tuo  years  oriented  to  social  welfare 
and  social  work,  and  their  field  work  is  of 
an  exceedingly  liigh  quality.  That  is  what 
v\'e  should  he  doing:  developing  a  new  wel- 
fare worker  le\el  and  using  our  community 
colleges  for  that  declared  purpose. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  shown  in  one 
stud>-  after  another,  the  public  assistance 
areas  are  the  important  areas  of  tomorrow. 
This  is  where  people  may  show  their  ideal- 
ism, if  such  it  be,  and  their  practical  involve- 
ment, if  such  it  be.  But  to  have  one  course  in 
the  pro\'ince  of  Ontario  for  23  people,  ex- 
panding to  30,  is  ludicrous. 

You  should  have  a  network  of  welfare 
worker  courses  right  across  the  province, 
bringing  people  literally  in  the  hundreds,  not 
to  say  thousands.  And  you  do  not  start  them, 
as  you  started  the  Ryerson  course— overnight; 
tiiink  of  it  on  a  Wednesday  and  announce  it 
on  a  Thursday,  in  efiFect. 

I  appreciate  that  that  is  vmfair,  because  it 
was  in  the  planning  stage  to  some  degree. 
But  just  to  hurl  it  into  the  mainstream  of 
social  work  so  that  even  the  agencies  did  not 
know  what  it  was  all  about!  To  this  day 
there  are  many  social  work  agencies  who  do 
not  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Ryerson  course. 

How  does  one  expect  to  gain  community 
assistance  when  operating  at  that  level?  You 
must  have  a  clearly  defined  plan— from  which 
the  government  shrinks.  And  into  the  plan, 
you  fit  the  welfare  worker.  You  multiply  the 
courses  across  exery  community  college  in 
Ontario,  so  that  when  you  have  300  applying 
yon  do  not  have  to  turn  away  90  per  cent 
of  them.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
greatest  respect  to  the  hon.  Minister,  one 
department  after  another  would  not  have  to 
come  to  this  House  and  plead  for  redemption 
because  it  hasn't  enough  workers  to  staff  its 
social  assistance  services. 

That  is  just  terrible  myopia.  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all,  and  all  these  areas  are  as  yet 
to  be  exploited.  Tliey  have  not  been  exploited 
in  this  jurisdiction,  although  they  have  been 
exploited  in  all  kinds  of  other  jurisdictions. 

Let  me  make  reference  to  another  thing 
with  which  th  ■  hon.  Minister  will  be  familiar. 
The  Younghusband  report  in  the  United 
Kingdom  made  a  total  analysis  of  all  social 
assistance-social  work  areas,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  could  carve  out  three 
distinct  levels:  the  social  work  level,  the 
welfare  worker  level,  and  the  level  which  is 
something  just  below  that.    They  are  now  on 


a  crash  programme  of  development,  produc- 
ing graduates  who  fit  neatly  into  the  social 
work-social  welfare  scheme,  and  they  are 
overcoming  their  crisis. 

We  in  Ontario  have  a  crisis  at  the  graduate 
school  level.  We  have  no  undergraduate 
programming,  we  have  one  welfare  worker 
course  with  23  students  about  whose  future 
we  are  uncertain.  Nothing  else.  This  simply 
flies  in  the  face  of  all  the  logical  progression 
in  this  whole  field.  It  shows  no  imagination 
whatsoever.  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  a  very  powerful  look  has  to  be  taken  at 
this,  along  the  community  college  line  that 
has  been  proposed. 

I  will  say  in  ending  this  part  of  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  the  government  has  at 
its  disposal  the  best  people  in  the  field.  You 
could  not  have  a  better  man  in  this  area 
than  Professor  John  Morgan.  I  am  siure— I 
have  not  discussed  it  with  him  intimately— 
but  I  am  sure  he  would  give  of  his  services 
to  tliis  government  in  setting  up  these  train- 
ing courses.  The  finest  training  course  in 
Canada  is  in  Newfoundland,  of  all  places, 
and  it  was  set  up  by  Professor  John  Morgan. 
It  seems  rather  odd  that  all  the  advisers  to 
this  government,  in  order  to  find  a  practical 
demonstration  of  their  theory,  have  to  go 
either  to  Quebec,  or  to  Newfoimdland,  or  to 
Saskatchewan  or  to  British  Columbia;  but 
they  can  never  fulfill  their  objectives  in 
Ontario.  In  Ontario  they  receive  only 
hostility,  they  receive  very  little  encourage- 
ment. No  one  can  pretend  that  in  the  area 
of  staffing  the  social  services  we  have  come 
up  with  any  kind  of  plan. 

The  Canadian  conference  on  social  work 
has  accepted  the  welfare  worker  rationale. 
We  have  found  in  one  agency  after  another 
that  it  is  commonplace  in  other  jurisdictions 
and  yet  nothing  at  all  is  done  in  Ontario. 

Let  me  quote  once  more  from  James 
Gripton  on  staffing  and  training,  before  the 
Canadian  conference  on  social  work,  as  far 
back  as  June,  1960. 

Not  only  must  we  face  the  reality  that 
social  services  may  never  be  staffed  ex- 
clusively by  professionals,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  it  would  be  undesirable  and 
ex-travagant  to  do  so.  The  necessity  of 
employing  the  non-professional  may  be 
acknowledged  in  the  first  instance  because 
of  the  shortage  of  professionals,  thereby 
making  it  necessary  to  entrust  certain 
functions  to  the  non-professional,  and  thus 
conserve  professional  time  and  skill.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  ta.sks  in  any  service 
than  can  be  performed  quite  adequately 
by  the  non-professional. 
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I  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  where  are  these 
non-professionals,  and  I  say  to  him  that,  alas, 
we  do  not  as  yet  have  them. 

That  is  the  third  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
diflFerent  set  of  career  lines  with  separate 
training  programmes. 

The  fourth  point  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  question  of  in-service  train- 
ing. I  am  going  to  be  as  kind  as  I  possibly 
can  and  say  that  in-service  training  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  whether  it  be  at  the 
public  agency  level  of  government  or  at 
the  private  agency  level  is  a  sad,  laughable 
joke,  nothing  more  than  that.  The  very  heart 
and  soul  of  in-service  training  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  consists  of  a  six- 
week  course.  What  a  pathetic  manifestation 
in  the  middle  of  the  20th  century— a  six- 
week  course. 

What  does  this  emboldened  course  do?  It 
looks  at  the  Act  and  the  regulations  thereof 
and  explains  them  to  the  recipients  of  the 
course  in  detail,  rather  like  the  way  we  might 
go  through  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
It  does  not  have  time  for  discussing  the 
relationship  of  the  worker  to  the  welfare 
recipient.  It  does  not  have  time  to  discuss 
social  work  skill.  It  does  not  have  time  to 
discuss  the  subtleties  and  sensitivities  of  this 
field.  It  discusses  only  the  Act  and  the 
regulations  in  great  detail. 

Lest  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  think 
that  I  overdo  it,  let  me  tell  them  what  is 
done  in  the  province  of  Newfoundland  in 
exactly  the  same  six-week  course  for  com- 
parative purposes.   Here  is  its  curriculum: 

1.  Objectives  of  social  welfare  pro- 
gramme: An  introduction  to  the  social 
welfare  programmes  of  Canada,  their  phil- 
osophies, objectives  and  limitations  with 
particular  reference  to  the  legislation  of 
Newfoundland. 

2.  The  art  of  interviewing  and  helping 
people. 

That  is  not  so  unorthodox  for  social  workers, 
people  who  will  handle  a  case  load  of  400  a 
month— the  art  of  interviewing  and  helping 
people.  We  do  not  get  it  in  this  province. 
And  what  does  it  consist  of  in  Newfound- 
land? 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  skills  used 
in  interviewing  people  in  need,  with  special 
attention  to  the  importance  of  an  under- 
standing of  human  growth  and  behaviour. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  institute  courses  on 
human  growth  and  behaviour  for  teachers  in 
OCE  and  in  teachers'  college,  so  I  suppose 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  that  be  given  to 
people  who  are  working  in  the  social  welfare 


field,  but  it  is  desperately  needed.  Then, 
thirdly,  you  have  administration  in  public 
welfare: 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices 
of  administration,  particularly  as  they 
would  apply  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  is  it  not  possible 
for  the  biggest  and  most  resourceful  province 
in  this  country  to  have  a  similar  six-week 
programme?  Why  must  we  limit  all  our 
activity  to  this  restricted  circumscribed 
parochial  stab  in  the  direction  of  Acts  and 
regulations?  It  is  not  enough.  No  wonder 
your  social  services  break  down. 

When  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
sneers  about  what  is  being  done  for  people  in 
the  field,  he  has  every  right  to  sneer.  It  is 
pretentious  and  extravagant  in  the  extreme 
to  think  that  people  trained  for  four  weeks 
on  the  operation  of  Acts  and  regulations  can 
perform  a  proper  service  in  the  field.  It  is 
impossible.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  human 
problems  relate  to  general  welfare  assistance; 
and  these  are  the  people  with  whom  such 
workers  are  dealing.  It  is  no  fault  of  theirs 
that  they  inadequately  perform  the  service, 
it  is  the  fault  of  government. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
unlike  this  province,  where  you  have  this 
kind  of  welfare-worker  and  in-service  train- 
ing in  a  government,  in  Newfoundland  you 
do  not  have  people  leaving  in  large  num- 
bers. Again,  Newfoundland  is  a  very  inter- 
esting example.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
people  would  want  to  work  in  Newfoundland 
for  a  lifetime  and  dedicate  themselves  to  it— I 
suppose  indigenous  islanders  would  like  to— 
but  it  is  significant  that  25  per  cent  of  its 
welfare  department  has  served  over  ten  years, 
that  another  25  per  cent  has  served  from 
five  to  ten  years,  that  another  25  per  cent 
has  served  from  three  to  five  years,  and  that 
only  25  per  cent  has  served  under  three 
years.  I  do  not  know  what  the  breakdown 
is  in  the  province  of  Ontario  but  I  would 
be  willing  to  guess  that  it  does  not  bear 
comparison. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
is  a  reflection  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  gov- 
ernment in-service  training.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  just  to  expand  for  a  moment,  one  of 
the  other  tragedies  is  that  whereas  there  is 
no  government  in-service  training  there  is  very 
little  agency  in-service  training.  I  have  some  ' 
figures  here  and  I  find  them  rather  interesting. 
To  put  it  in  the  simplest  terms:  out  of  74 
people  in  the  private  service  field  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  educational  training  or  in- 
struction, not  a  single  one  of  them  in  the 
year  1963  was  full  time— not  one.  The  only 
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full-time  instructorj?  we  have  are  in  the 
department  for  social  'work  at  the  graduate 
level. 

And  why  not  one?  Because,  for  example, 
when  we  passed  The  Child  Welfare  Act 
throujih  this  Legislature  we  made  no  pro- 
vision in  the  body  of  that  Act  for  grants  for 
the  purposes  of  education  and  training.  The 
only  training  programme  we  have  to  which 
the  government  adheres  is  this  little  six-week 
expedition;  the  occasional  application  of  an 
indi\  idual  to  a  school  of  social  work;  the  back- 
door training  which  tlie  government  sponsors 
in  conjunction  with  the  children's  aid  society 
—that  is  really  the  children's  aid  society's, 
not  the  govemmept;  and  the  Ryerson  course— 
wliich  I  suspect,  .if  the  government  could 
have  dropped  it,  would  ha,ve  been  dropped, 
only  Ryerson  took  it.  on  and  it  is  now  a 
distinctly  Ryerson  course;  and  one  or  two 
other  things  like  the  Thistletown  childcare 
worker  experiment  which  is  The  Department 
of  Health  and  not  the  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

In  other  jurisdictions,  Mr.  Chairman,  gov- 
ernments have  realized  that  if  we  are  to  avoid 
an  indescribable  crisis  in  this  field,  govern- 
ment has  to  make  i^rovision  for  in-service 
training.  In  the  United  States  in  1962  legis- 
lation was  passed  which  is  remarkable  in 
the  western  world.  Before  individual  states 
could  receive  federal  funds,  they  had  to  meet 
certain  training  standards.  They  had  to  meet 
certain  staffing  requirements.  Every  state  had 
to  have  a  full-time  state  training  director. 

What  do  we  have  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario? A  man  who  gives  the  six-week  courses. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  dedication,  but 
that  is  not  a  training  director  in  the  meaning 
of    the    word. 

Not  later  than  July  1,  1967,  every  American 
state  had  to  have  a  fully  operating  programme 
of  staff  development,  including:  1.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  organization  and  scope  of  the 
staff  development  programmes;  2.  An  or- 
ganized programme  of  in-service  training 
available  to  all  staff  in  state  and  local  agencies 
administering  public  assistance;  3.  An  outline 
of  what  the  plan  must  encompass,  the  length 
of  time  for  training,  the  number  of  employees 
wlio  must  be  involved,  and  the  nature  of 
the  orientation.  In  every  single  state  it  is 
made  mandatory  that  individual  agencies 
ha\e  full-time  directors  of  training  before  the 
federal  grants  will  be  available— not  only  the 
province  or  the  state,  but  the  agencies  as 
well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  that  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  This 
government     will     not     even     concede     the 


relevance  of  agency  staff  training.  It  udll  not 
even,  under  its  new  Acts,  Uke  The  Child 
Welfare  Act,  grant  money  appropriated  for 
that  purpose.  One  area  of  social  assistance 
after  another  will  fail  and  fail  wretchedly, 
unless  we  begin  to  develop  in-service  training 
and  staff  training  programmes. 

They  do  not  exist  at  the  government  level, 
and  they  do  not  exist  at  the  private  agency 
level,  except  in  individual  inspired  experi- 
ments, like  Thistletown,  the  Jewish  family 
and  child  service  and  some  of  the  children's 
aid  societies.  And  there  is  no  direction  coming 
from  this  government  at  all.  The  direction 
from  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is 
reminiscent  of  that  given  to  day  nurseries, 
or  homemakers.  It  is  here;  it  is  showpiece; 
if  you  want  it,  take  it,  otherwise  fend  for 
yourself— regardless  of  the  damage  to  families 
and  children  in  the  process. 

Again  there  is  this  whimpering  cry  that 
we  have  not  enough  staff  and  not  enough 
trained  people;  but  this  will  not  stand  up  to  an 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  the  province,  and 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  brings  me  to  my  fifth 
and  final  point  on  this  vote. 

One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  we 
do  not  have  enough  social  workers,  why  we 
do  not  have  enough  undergraduates  moving 
into  this  field,  why  there  is  an  insufficient 
welfare  training  programme,  and  why  there 
is  no  in-service  training  in  the  province 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  that  we  are  the  only 
jurisdiction  in  Canada  which  does  not  know 
what  is  required.  We  simply  have  never  made 
a  manpower  survey  in  the  social  welfare 
field;  never,  in  this  province;  for  what  reason 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  I  do  not  know 
how  we  get  along  without  you. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  simply  do  not  know.  I  have 
mentioned  at  other  times,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  back  in  the  early  50s  there  was  a  survey 
made  of  all  of  Canada— although  it  managed 
to  except  Ontario— and  in  one  jurisdiction 
after  another  they  knew  their  needs.  But  not 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Not  only  do  we  not  know  our  staff  needs, 
the  manpower  needs,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  know  the  caseload  or  the  workload.  It 
some  of  the  hon.  members  want  to  decry  this 
particular  facet  of  it,  I  ask  them  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  some  of  these  questions. 

How  many  people  at  a  supervisory  ad- 
ministrative level  in  social  welfare  will  we 
need  by  1970  in  the  province  of  Ontario?  I 
challenge  the  hon.  Minister  for  an  answer. 
How  many  people  will  we  need  at  the  post- 
graduate level  iri  social  work,  by  1970?  What 
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is  the  best  ratio  of  worker  to  case  load,  in 
highly  complicated  general  welfare  assistance 
cases,  in  aged  cases,  in  disabled  cases,  in 
blind  cases?  How  many?  Why  is  it  that  this 
jurisdiction  does  not  know,  when  one  after 
another  of  the  other  jurisdictions  has  a  care- 
ful manpower  programme  worked  out?  Why 
is  it  Ontario  has  not  announced  specifically 
that  it  will  join  the  federal  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  survey  of  manpower 
needs?  Why  can  none  of  these  questions  be 
answered  by  this  government?  Is  it  purely  a 
matter  of  hope  and  prayer  and  Scotch  tape, 
and  nothing  beyond  that?  Is  it  the  panic- 
ridden  holding  up  of  a  crumbling  structure 
of  welfare,  because  no  one  knows  the  require- 
ments? And  so  no  one  can  plan. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Nonsense! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  perturbing  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  at  least  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour,  in  his  new  blueprint  for  industry  and 
in  his  new  research  branch,  is  beginning  to 
evaluate  manpower  needs  across  the  prov- 
ince; for  that  we,  in  the  Opposition,  con- 
gratulate him.  But  in  the  pubhc  assistance 
field,  nothing  is  known;  absolutely  nothing. 
We  are  planning  completely  in  the  dark,  and 
we  do  it  with  a  bravado  which  bespeaks  one 
tragedy  of  social  assistance  after  another, 
because  the  majority  of  our  problems  in  this 
field  relate  to  a  lack  of  awareness  of  what  is 
needed  and  what  is  involved. 

You  can  speak  to  one  agency  head  after 
another,  to  one  professor  at  the  school  of 
social  work  after  another;  one  can  read  the 
literature  from  the  council  on  social  work 
education.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same  cry, 
"Why  cannot  we  undertake  a  manpower  pro- 
gramme, an  analysis  of  demands,  and  a  meet- 
ing of  needs,  staged  over  the  next  five  or  ten 
years?"  I  do  not  know  why.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  comrades  have 
refused  to  do  so,  but  they  have,  for  whatever 
reason. 

So  who  has  had  to  do  it?  This  is  the  inter- 
esting thing.  When  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation failed  in  its  training  of  teachers  to 
identify  certain  exceptional  children  in  the 
schools,  the  Ontario  mental  health  founda- 
tion, a  private  agency,  government-sub- 
sidized, had  to  run  across  the  province  from 
school  to  school,  giving  courses  to  teachers, 
in  the  absence  of  government  responsibility, 
in  the  abdication  of  government  respon- 
sibility. And  in  the  abdication  of  this  depart- 
ment's responsibility,  the  Canadian  welfare 
council  has  had  to  step  in. 


In  1963  and  1964,  the  Canadian  welfare 
council  undertook  a  series  of  studies  under 
the  commission  on  utilization  of  personnel. 
These  were  the  areas  it  undertook  to  study, 
and  I  would  simply  hke  to  put  them  on  the 
record,  to  show  the  specifics  about  which  so 
many  people  in  this  field  are  concerned: 

(a)  To  identify  levels  of  competence, 
education,  and  experience  required  to 
satisfactorily  carry  out  various  types  of 
social  welfare  tasks. 

(b)  To  develop  a  system  of  classifying 
social  welfare  positions  that  will  indicate 
the  level  of  competence  required  for  the 
social  welfare  tasks  assigned  to  each  class 
of  position. 

(c)  To  test  the  validity  of  the  classifica- 
tion system  by  trying  it  out  on  a  representa- 
tive number  of  public  and  private  agencies. 
Hopefully,  such  a  series  of  tests  would  also 
give  a  rough  indication  of  the  number  of 
personnel  needed  at  each  level  of  compe- 
tence to  man  the  range  of  welfare  posi- 
tions found  in  Canadian  social  welfare 
services. 

(d)  To     determine,     while     testing     the 
^  validity    of    the    classification    system,    the 

the  possibilities  for  making  more  effective 
use  of  professional  social  workers  in  the 
redistribution  of  social  welfare  tasks  in 
the  agencies  under  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  should  such  a  study  have 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Canadian  welfare 
council— and  concentrated  indeed,  in  large 
measure,  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

This  is  not  a  private  agency  task.  This  is 
a  government  task.  It  is  a  government  which 
evaluates  the  manpower  needs  in  society,  not 
some  private  agency  whose  conscience  is  so 
unhappy  at  the  prospect  of  diminishing  serv- 
ices that,  in  desperation,  it  turns  to  such  a 
survey. 

So  they  analyzed  an  agency  here  and  an 
agency  there,  and  learned  a  number  of  fas- 
cinating things.  They  learned  that  we  were 
not  utilizing  our  personnel  properly;  that  we 
were  abusing  our  professionals;  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong  positions;  that  the  wrong 
people  were  supervising;  and  that  the  wrong 
people  were  in  field  work;  that  the  jobs  that 
were  being  done  by  professionals  could  better 
be  done  by  volunteers;  that  we  were  either 
under-utilizing  or  over-utilizing;  that,  in  the 
agencies  studied,  the  welfare  worker  set-up 
was,  by  and  large,  inadequate.  So  that,  even 
as  we  now  stand,  we  could  make  immeasur- 
able improvement  if  the  government  took  a 
manpower  survey  under  advisement.  But  it 
has  not  done  so,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  wait 
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for  the  Ontario  welfare  council  or  the  Cana- 
dian welfare  council  to  do  so. 

As  I  say,  it  is  not  only  Canada  and  the 
l^ro\  ince  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  have 
clone  this.  There  is  a  Michigan  study,  with 
which  the  hon.  Minister  is  familiar.  There  is 
a  United  States  bureau  of  family  welfare  serv- 
ices study  which  is  available;  and  there  is, 
above  all,  and  I  want  to  make  reference  to 
it  in  this  House,  a  California  project,  with 
which  the  hon.  Minister  is  doubtless  familiar. 
What  they  did  in  California,  faced  with  a 
similar  crisis,  two  years  ago— part  of  the  fruits 
of  which  some  of  us  who  were  on  the  trip  saw 
—was  this.  California  is  no  idyllic  social  wel- 
fare apparatus;  but,  in  certain  areas,  par- 
ticularly reform  institutions,  they  had  a 
masterful  set-up  of  trained  people. 

What  California  did  two  years  ago  was  to 
take  500  cases  at  random  in  the  state,  analyze 
each  of  them  and  break  them  down  into  areas 
of  greater  complication  and  lesser  complica- 
tion. Then  it  analyzed  the  number  of  cases 
to  match  a  worker  of  a  certain  skill  level,  pro- 
jected these  skills  to  a  statewide  basis,  and 
decided  how  many  workers  would  be  needed 
to  fulfill  this  certain  case  load. 

When  it  was  finished,  it  was  able  to  esti- 
mate for  the  year  1970,  an  exact  ratio  of 
manpower  needs  in  the  entire  social  service 
area.  Then  California  went  to  work,  gave 
the  money,  and  began  training  the  people  in 
equivalents  to  Ryerson  courses  and  under- 
graduate courses,  and  spending  tremendous 
amounts  of  federal  money  in  in-service  train- 
ing. But  the  point  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
they  made  the  study;  and  it  is  a  study  we 
have  never  made.  And  the  wails  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  will  not  ring  true  until 
such  a  study  is  made,  and  until  the  hon. 
Minister  is  able  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  I 
think  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter),  asked  the  hon.  Minister  earlier  in 
his  estimates:  What  is  a  reasonable  case  load? 
We  could  not  get  any  answer,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  a  reasonable  case  load,  because  no  one 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  has  worked  out 
the  degree  of  complication  in  certain  shared 
assistance  programmes,  and  the  number  of 
cases  per  worker  that  is  desirable.  Every 
other  jurisdiction  which  has  worked  it  out 
has  come  to  the  ratio  of  one  worker  to  50 
or  60  comphcated  cases.  Our  ratio  is  one  to 
396  at  tlie  moment.  Now  maybe  it  would  not 
be  as  small  a  ratio  for  the  province  of 
Ontario;  but  we  cannot  tell  until  the  study 
has  been  made  and  the  study  simply  is  not 
a\-ail;ib1o 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  this  is  in 
many  ways  a  restless  Legislature  as  the  bells 
for  tomorow  ring  nigh,  but  I  think  that  on 
this  side  of  the  House  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  raise  these  particular  areas  in  these 
estimates  at  this  time,  and  at  length,  because 
unless  we  get  an  answer  here,  there  is  no 
answer. 

Unless  this  government  begins  training  pro- 
grammes and  manpower  surveys  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare,  our  entire  service  will  be 
crippled  for  lack  of  personnel  forever.  There 
will  never  be  a  solution,  just  never. 

As  I  say,  the  modest,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
intensely  sincere,  responses  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  they  are  trying  will  not  provide  an 
answer,  because  when  we  look  over  tliose 
five  areas  again— just  let  me  enumerate  them— 
we  have  no  plan,  no  blueprint.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  University  Affairs— I  think  he  was 
at  the  time  wearing  the  hat  of  the  Minister 
of  Education— admitted  during  the  Education 
estimates  that  there  was  in  fact  no  blueprint 
in  this  area.  It  is  the  only  such  area  of 
government.  We  pretend  to  a  blueprint  in 
every  other  area,  except  this  one. 

First  should  come  graduate  schools  of 
social  work,  their  relevance,  their  role  and 
the  numbers  required;  second,  undergradu- 
ate courses  leading  to  a  degree  in  social 
welfare  or  social  work;  third,  welfare  worker 
career  lines,  and  training  provided  at  the 
community  college  level  for  a  new  level  of 
social  welfare  worker;  fourth,  in-service  train- 
ing at  government  level  and  private  agency 
level,  with  a  massive  inpouring  of  funds; 
fifth,  and  most  important,  a  detailed  analysis 
of  manpower  requirements  in  the  social 
service  field  right  across  this  province,  missing 
not  a  single  agency.  That,  in  the  ultimate 
goal,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  only  conceivable 
answer  to  our  manpower  problems  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  proceeding  with 
vote  1705,  I  would  like  to  make  an  aimounce- 
ment.  This  House  is  always  pleased  to 
welcome  important  groups  of  visitors,  and 
today  we  would  like  to  welcome  the  Preston 
schoolboys  safety  patrol  in  the  west  gallery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  very  long.  I  have  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  the  two  discourses,  first  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  now  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

In  reference  to  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West,  he  has  expressed  his  views 
and  he  has  brought  forth  some  comparisons 
which  in  most  instances  I  trust  were  compat- 
ible.   T  would  say  some  others  might  not  be 
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as  compatible  to  this  province  as  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but,  however,  on  the 
blueprint  he  hs  expressed  five  points.  As 
to  the  points  themselves,  I  am  not  in  entire 
disagreement  with  him.  How  to  arrive  at 
them  is  another  story.  Naturally,  he  professes 
a  diflEerent  point  of  view  than  we  do  on  this 
side  of  the  House  and  that  I  can  appreciate. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  these  five 
points  have  a  lot  of  merit  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  will  look  at  this  very  closely. 
The  full  impHcations  were  not  expressed  in 
so  many  words,  but  I  think  his  views  can  be 
found  in  there  and  some  analysis  of  his 
sentences  will  be  required  for  that.  I  cannot 
say  honestly  that  I  disagree  with  him. 

However,  I  will  also  tell  him  that  with 
the  small  experience  I  have  had  with  this 
field  in  dealing  with  people  generally— either 
firstly  as  a  professional  and  then  coming  in 
through  this  field  later  on,  and  also  as  a 
politician,  if  you  wish— sometimes  the  theory 
is  so  much  easier  than  the  application  of 
what  you  would  like  to  do.  It  is  one  of 
those  actualities  that  you  have  to  work  with. 
When  he  is  an  authority— I  do  not  know  if 
the  hon.  member  will  ever  be,  but  when  he 
finds  that  out— he  will  remember  these  words 
I  have  spoken  now,  that  theory  is  so  much 
easier  than  practice  in  many  of  these  things. 
However,  I  think  he  put  that  forward  with 
his  usual  sincerity  in  this  matter  and  I  think 
the  points  are  worth  looking  at  and  I  will 
do  so,  I  can  assure  him. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  if  the 
universities  can  afford  or  will  have— let  us 
say  they  should— a  course  in  social  work,  all 
of  them,  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 
Anything  I  could  do  from  where  I  stand  to 
encourage  this  I  would,  I  can  assure  you.  I 
think  perhaps  the  course  at  Ryerson  will  be 
an  encouragement  and  will  be  sort  of  a 
guiding  light  toward  that  end  somewhere 
or  another,  especially  in  the  undergraduate 
field. 

I  like  the  idea  and  the  point  that  he 
brought  out,  that  professionals  cannot  do  the 
whole  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  do 
very  little  when  it  comes  to  that  field,  I 
would  say.  I  still  like  the  good  old  common 
horse  sense  of  people  who  deal  with  people 
as  they  go  along  and  they  do  not  need  a  lot 
of  fancy  education  to  do  that.  I  have  been  in 
the  field  myself  when  I  was  younger,  and 
when  I  was  a  country  lawyer,  if  you  wish, 
and  I  have  had  many  occasions  to  deal  with 
these  things.  I  found  out  that  people  can 
be  talked  to  much  easier,  they  are  not  as 
scared,  if  they  know  they  are  on  the  same 
level,  rather  than  when  talking  to  some  guy 
with  a  lot  of  titles  at  the  end  of  his  name. 


Mind  you,  graduates  of  the  in-service 
training  and  the  practical  course  for  the 
people  going  on  the  job,  those  who  have  that 
experience,  they  get  to  know  the  people  and 
they  get  to  be  trusted.  They  are  not  only 
there  to  fill  in  forms,  I  can  assure  you.  If  I 
left  that  impression,  I  wish  to  take  it  back. 
They  are  there  also  to  counsel  people.  They 
are  sort  of  like  a  father  confessor  in  many 
instances  and  they  can  give  good  advice. 
This  I  know.  And  I  know  that  these  people 
do  not  look  at  the  clock  to  see  what  time  it 
is  and  if  they  should  quit  work.  There  is 
no  time  of  the  day  or  night  when  they  do 
that.  My  hon.  friend  knows  this,  too.  I  think 
we  cannot  do  without  those  people.  I  would 
rather  do  without  the  professionals  than  I 
would   do   without  these   people. 

I  would  say  I  appreciated  his  words  and 
I  can  assure  him  that  they  will  be  given  very 
close   study. 

In  respect  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position, I  think  he,  too,  understands  how 
we  work  and  he  understands,  too,  that  some 
matters  are  very  difficult  sometimes  to  put 
into  practice,  although  they  are  there  and 
we  are  trying  to  do  these  things  as  much  as 
We  can.  We  are  only  human  beings,  and  he 
knows  that. 

I  would  hke  to  say,  by  the  way,  that  I 
appreciate  his  words  when  he  mentioned  four 
regional  welfare  services.  I  found  out  this 
afternoon  before  I  came  in  here  that  there 
is  another  region  that  has  come  in  definitely 
and  that  is  the  district  of  Parry  Sound.  Again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know,  and  perhaps 
I  am  all  wrong,  but  I  just  cannot  force  any- 
thing upon  anybody.  I  like  them  to  come 
along  and  I  try  to  persuade  them,  and  I  think 
maybe  the  new  Act,  which  this  Legislature 
has  been  so  kind  to  pass,  at  least  in  second 
reading,  and  up  until  third  reading,  to  help 
these  people  in  their  administration  costs, 
will  be  a  means  of  bringing  them  in.  Mind 
you,  I  have  never  met  any  groups  yet— and 
I  have  talked  to  many  groups,  united  coun- 
ties or  groups  of  that  description— who  have 
spoken  against  regional  welfare  consolidation. 
They  are  all  for  it. 

But  at  the  same  time,  if  my  hon.  friend 
has  any  experience  with  people  out  in  the 
country  dealing  with  county  councils  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  are  dealing  with  hard 
stock  politicians.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned 
here,  we  are  sissies  compared  to  these  fellows. 
So  these  are  the  fellows  you  have  to  con- 
vince. 

But  I  am  quite  satisfied,  sir,  that  we  will 
do  so  in  the  long  run  because  they  take  ex- 
perience  from   the   others.   That  is   one   way 
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of  doing  it,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  success- 
ful, and  I  hope  that  next  year  that  number 
will  be  more  than  doubled.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  happened  when  I  made  a  plea 
for  this  at  their  convention  recently  was 
interesting.  Something  I  seldom  do  is  to 
have  a  speech  that  I  have  made— because  I 
never  found  them  that  good— printed  and  dis- 
tributed, but  I  have  been  requested  to  do 
that  for  them,  so  apparently  they  have  shown 
some  interest,  at  least. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what  else 
I  can  add  here.  I  will  easily  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  profess  to  have  that  great  ability  of 
retaining  the  speeches  very  well,  and  the  meat 
that  is  in  them.  I  am  trying,  as  I  talk  to  you, 
to  remember  what  has  been  said  and  if  I 
have  not  answered  most  of  the  points,  I  felt 
that  they  were  a  theory  expressed  to  help 
me  in  my  work  more  than  questions  to  be 
asked  directly  about  administration,  which 
really  is  what  the  estimates  are.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks that  were  made  by  the  hon.  gentlemen 
in  question.  I  know  they  were  sincere  and 
!  know  they  have  been  made  to  help  me, 
and  those  who  work  with  me  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  we  have  to  do  each  and 
every  day. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  comments,  if  I 
could.  I  am  a  little  concerned  by  the  hon. 
Minister's  remarks  that  in  a  professional 
worker,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  good  old 
common  sense  is  the  thing  that  counts.  When 
I  think  of  the  great  advances  in  medical 
science,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  rather  take 
a  young  doctor  who  has  studied,  and  gradu- 
ated, and  got  some  degrees  after  his  name 
when  I  am  lying  on  an  operating  table,  than 
I  would  some  horse-and-buggy  old  guy  who 
lias  got  some  kind  of  medicine. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  social  sciences, 
although  it  may  be  hard  for  some  to  realize, 
there  have  been  discoveries,  there  have  been 
new  approaches  in  connection  with  behaviour 
problems,  and  so  on.  I  am  just  a  little  con- 
cerned about  constant  reliance  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  the  professional,  someone 
who  liappened  to  go  and  study  some  of  the 
social  science  that  is  developing  around  the 
world,  you  are  suspicious  of  them,  because 
that  is  what  I  infer  from  it,  and  I  suggest 
that  is  probably  the  case. 

I  believe  there  could  be  a  very  stultifying 
atmosphere  in  your  department  where  there 
have  been  pef)p]c  who  have  felt  that,  accord- 
ing to  regulation  22,  you  give  an  unmarried 
mother  20  bucks.  That  is  according  to  the 
old   Elizabethan   law,   which   is   almost  like   a 


rite  from  the  Bible,  from  a  descendancy  from 
one  of  Moses'  utterances,  but  this  is  what  we 
stand  by.  Ours  is  not  to  question  why,  ours 
is  but  to  do  and  die. 

I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  little  more 
questioning  in  your  department,  and  I  think 
that  you  need  a  little  bit  of  theory  to  get 
away  the  cobwebs  of  practice,  because  you 
are  costing  us  a  lot  of  money  with  your 
cobwebs  of  practice. 

I  suggest  that  my  hon.  friend  from  Scar- 
borough West  is  introducing  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  in  this  Legislature  with  some  of 
his  approaches.  And  if  you  suggest  that  this 
is  new  or  something  else,  then  I  say,  with 
great  respect,  that  there  is  senility  developing 
on  the  part  of  a  government  that  has  been 
in  for  22  years. 

May  I  say  I  am  not  referring  to  you 
personally,  but  to  the  philosophy  of  a  depart- 
ment that  cannot  look  at  fresh  new  ideas. 
The  hon.  members  drew  them  from  around 
the  world  to  you. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerned  me  is 
that  you  have  not  used  imagination  to  recruit 
new  people.  And  I  was  concerned  at  your 
whole  attitude  to  women— and  I  will  pause 
after  that.  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  have  a 
column  here,  it  is  "Do  you  want  women  to 
study  their  place  in  community?"  What  I 
noticed,  and  unfortunately  it  is  not  here— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): That  is  a  research. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  and  it  is  a  research 
that  I  am  sure  you  and  I  would  both  gal- 
lantly step  into  to  look  at.  One  of  our 
situations  is  this,  that  when  you  talked  of 
common  sense— and  I  want  to  concur  with 
you  to  some  extent  on  this— I  think  just 
academic  background  in  itself  is  not  enough 
when  dealing  with  human  beings.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  think  that  from  social 
science  research  we  are  learning  more  about 
behaviour  problems.  I  think  that  there  should 
be  a  balance  of  these  two,  but  I  never  sneer 
at  a  guy  who  has  a  professional  degree.  I 
appreciate  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  say  that, 
so   I   stress   it. 

Let  me  say  this— and  this  comes  back  to  the 
manpower  study  that  my  hon.  colleague  from 
Scarborough  West  was  talking  about— I  know 
that  he  was  including  women  when  he  re- 
ferred to  manpower.  It  is  because  of  his  legal 
background  that  he  refers  to  man  when  he 
is  also  referring  to  woman. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  United  States  there 
was  a  report  of  the  commission  on  the  status 
of  women,  and  I  am  bringing  this  up  because 
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of  the  reactionary  approach  that  we  had 
from  certain  members  around  here  the 
other  night  when  it  was  thought  that  women 
might  perhaps  want  to  do  more  in  their 
society.  It  was  suggested  that  in  some  cases 
the  only  reason  that  they  move  out  into 
society  to  take  jobs  is  not  from  the  economic 
need  but  because  they  have  got  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses  or  something  else.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  did  not  say  that,  but  there 
were  some  others,  more  reactionary  in  their 
conservative  thinking  than  the  hon.  Minister, 
who  certainly  suggested  that.  I  would  say 
in  my  own  riding  that  there  are  an  awful  lot 
of  women  who  have  to  get  out  to  work,  and 
they  would  love  to  be  able  to  stay  at  home. 

Let  me  come  to  this  study  because  this  is 
an  untapped  source  that  you  have  not  used 
enough.  This  is  from  this  president's  report 
on  the  status  of  women.  It  is  a  part-time 
study: 

The  commission  finds  that  for  mature 
women  using  educational  facilities  at  any 
level,  part-time  study  is  the  most  likely 
pattern.  Its  legitimacy  must  be  recognized 
by  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  assess- 
ing plans  of  study  suggested  on  this  basis, 
and  by  academic  and  other  bodies  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships and  loans. 

The  problem:  The  problem  is  the  cur- 
rent rigidity  in  regard  to  admission— pre- 
requisites, residence  and  scheduling.  They 
have  to  be  made  more  flexible.  For 
example,  proficiency  testing  should  be 
widely  available  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
credit  for  knowledge  acquired  outside 
regular  academic  courses. 

I  think  my  hon.  friend  would  agree  with  it. 

In  the  nursing  profession,  in  the  welfare 
services,  you  have  women  with  experience  of 
having  brought  up  children,  with  a  sympathy 
toward  the  problems.  You  have  a  whole 
untapped  force  there,  and  I  consider  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  are  not  being 
attracted  to  take  part  in  this  field  after  their 
children  are  grown  up  is  because  of  the 
rigidity  on  the  part  of  both  university  and 
training  courses,  and  I  would  include  Ryerson 
with  that.  You  have  got  a  kind  of  a  time- 
clock  approach,  so  you  say  they  have  to  be 
there  at  nine  for  their  study  and  leave  at 
five. 

Some  of  them  would  be  glad  to  work  part 
time,  but  they  have  to  get  home  in  order  to 
cook  supper  for  their  family  and  keep  it 
together.  There  has  been  no  imagination 
in  this  area,  yet  here  is  a  great  wealth  of 
source.  I  would  hope  in  your  manpower 
study    you    will    be    including    women,    and 


trying  to  think  in  terms  of  the  woman.  Let 
me  say  that  we  never  think  in  terms  of  the 
woman  in  our  society,  in  the  vocational  work. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  I  think,  is 
probably  doing  a  study  now  on  this.  He  has 
got  a  women's  division,  I  understand,  but 
certainly  from  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  think  of  them 
every  day. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Have  you  done  much 
study  in  some  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Certainly  we  have. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  let  us  have  a  look 
at  some  of  this  kind  of  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Have  you  seen  any 
of  the  surveys  in  this  field? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  I  have.  I  have  looked 
at  some  of  your  surveys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Then  you  must  know 
what  has  been  done  on  them,  the  work  that 
has  been  done  on  them. 

V  Mr.  Thompson:  For  example,  in  nursing 
and  nursery  schools,  I  could  ask  the  hon. 
Minister,  how  did  you  decide  on  priority  of 
giving  grants  to  nursery  schools?  Did  the 
hon.  Minister  decide  to  put  them  in  certain 
industries?  Did  you  decide  to  place  them 
in  certain  hospitals?  What  areas  did  the  hon. 
Minister  decide  that  the  nursery  schools 
should  get  grants  for  the  working  woman? 
What  about  certain  ethnic  groups  in  con- 
nection with  where  there  are  two  parents 
who  have  to  get  out  to  work  to  get  estab- 
lished? Have  you  done  studies  on  this  to 
know  that  a  nursery  school  should  be  located 
there? 

I  will  tell  you  bluntly,  you  have  not.  You 
have  not  done  studies  on  so  many  areas,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  was 
completely  on  the  mark.  Last  year,  I  asked, 
for  example,  about  rehabilitation  services. 
How  many  people  in  this  province  needed 
rehabilitation  services?  The  hon.  Minister 
told  me  he  did  not  know.  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  does  not  even  know 
this.  I  do  not  want  to  wax  irritated  at  the  in- 
efficiency that  I  behold  in  the  department, 
otherwise  it  would  take  me  from  now  until  six 
o'clock  at  night. 

But  to  tell  we  you  have  done  studies,  sir, 
is  just  not  accurate.  On  the  one  study  that 
you  did  do,  on  the  100  cases,  we  heard  the 
ludicrous  philosophy  in  which  you  came  out 
as  saying  that  most  of  these  people  could 
not   be   employable.     I   think  there   was    an 
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editorial  in  one  of  the  papers  saying,  "Cecile 
puts  his  foot  in  his  mouth  again,"  or  some- 
thing. Take  advantage  of  the  very  meagre 
studies  you  have  done,  but  do  more.  One 
area  to  attiick  is  women,  and  I  will  come  to 
that  later  because,  under  rehabilitation,  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  rehabilitation  of  this 
lost  sex  and  show  that  they  should  be  able 
to  play  a  greater  part  in  the  community. 

Vote  1705  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1706: 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  this 
vote.  First  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
general  welfare  assistance  estimates  have 
increased,  between  1964  and  1966,  some 
$16,041,064  to  $19,319,000  in  1965,  and  to 
$25,534,000  for  the  estimates  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  quoting  these 
figures  to  criticize  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  these  increases.  I  would  like  to 
say,  however,  that  this  does  not  prove  that 
a  better  job  is  being  done.  I  think  it  can 
be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  it 
has  been  said  many  times  today,  that  a  lack 
of  trained  workers,  at  all  levels,  tends  to  make 
us  wonder  whether  this  money  is  really  being 
spent  in  an  adequate  manner. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  a 
series  of  articles  published  in  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  in  March  this  year.  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  facts  and  figures  in  these  five 
articles.  These  articles  have  been  objected 
to  by  social  workers  and  others  because:  (1) 
The  series  did  not  present  a  balanced  picture 
of  the  welfare  situation  in  Ottawa;  (2) 
Statistics  had  been  twisted;  (3)  Selected  ex- 
ceptional cases  had  been  used  to  make  the 
points;  and  (4)  The  articles  negated  the  value 
of  education  in  welfare  worker  training. 

In  the  first  of  these  articles— and  I  think  this 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  hon.  Minister;  he  has 
probably  read  those  articles,  or  someone  from 
his  department  has  done  so— it  says: 

Ottawa's  welfare  department  has  replaced 
its  knuckledusters  of  yesteryear  with  fancy 
kid  gloves.  Financial  assistance,  once  so 
grudging,  is  now  as  free  as  the  law  permits. 
The  welcome  inat  is  out  all  the  way.  As  the 
result  city  welfare  assistance  doubled  and 
redoubled  during  the  past  five  years  from 
$545,000  in  1959  to  more  than  $2  million  in 
1964. 

I  am  talking  about  the  city  of  Ottawa,  where 
there  is  perhaps  the  smallest  number  of  un- 
employed  in    this   province;    and  this    is   the 
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And  the  24,410  persons  assisted  in  1959 
mushroomed  to  a  record  of  73,000  in  1964, 
a  figure  equal  to  30  per  cent  of  Ottawa's 
total  population.  In  addition,  a  sum  exceed- 
ing $3  million  was  paid  out  in  Ottawa  by 
provincial  and  federal  governments  for 
child  welfare,  mothers'  allowances,  old  age 
assistance,  excluding  pensions,  medical  and 
dental  services,  blind  persons'  allowances, 
and  other  welfare  payments. 

Now  a  little  further  in  this  first  article  it  says: 

Now   the   case   load  threatens    and   still 

threatens  to  smother  the  workers,  many  of 

whom  were  forced  to  deal  with  200  and 

even  300  files  at  a  time. 

I  shall  not  read  the  entire  article,  it  would 
take  too  much  time,  but  I  think  I  can  quote 
you  some  of  the  pertinent  facts. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  being  said  in  the 
article,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  perhaps  a  lot 
of  people  leave  the  smaller  municipalities  to 
come  into  the  larger  cities,  and  this  problem 
applies  to  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Windsor 
Ottawa,  and  other  places. 

This  article  says: 

Probably  the  reluctance  of  the  smaller 
municipalities  to  accept  this  responsibility 
will  never  be  better  revealed  than  by  a 
letter  received  by  the  Ottawa  department 
of  welfare,  in  reply  to  its  request  for  a 
verification  of  residence  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mike  Smith. 

This  couple,  wrote  the  welfare  officer  of 
an  eastern  Ontario  township,  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  kind  of  person  whom  we 
are  expected  to  assist  and  support  through 
welfare.  He  will  only  work  if  there  is  no 
alternative,  and  then  only  if  he  can  see  his 
way  clear  to  swindle  his  employer  or 
helpers  or  someone.  He  lacks  ambition  to 
get  up  and  go  to  work  when  he  is  em- 
ployed. He  is  unreliable  and  even  objection- 
able if  work  is  provided  for  him.  He  has 
lived  here  for  two  years  with  no  welfare 
because  he  knew  it  was  not  the  habit  to 
grant  welfare  to  persons  of  his  age- 
he  was  40  years  of  age: 

—and  ability,  who  was  in  good  health.  Here 
we  tell  them:  "There  is  a  job  in  your  trade, 
so  hop  to  it,"  and  if  he  did  not  work  that 
is  his  fault,  not  the  fault  of  the  municipality. 

Then  they  go  on,  naturally,  about  how  this 
gentleman  left  this  small  municipality  and 
came  to  Ottawa  to  receive  welfare  assistance. 

From  this  second  article,  I  will  just  pick 
out  one  paragraph  here  and  there: 

What  is  more,  this  fact  is  often  so  obvious 

tliat  wc'faiT  workers  actually  a:lv:.so  iiitmii- 
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ployed  persons  not  to  go  to  work.  They 
would  be  fools,  one  welfare  official  ex- 
plained, to  take  a  job,  say,  at  $50  a  week 
when  it  means  they  would  be  cut  o£F 
welfare  assistance.  Why  I  would  not  do  it 
myself. 

Then  another  paragraph  here: 

Other  so-called  employable  persons  seek 
the  sympathy  of  their  doctors,  some  of 
whom  grant  certificates  of  unemployability 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 

Then  they  talk  about  Alan  Brown,  48,  who 
was  not  satisfied  when  a  doctor  found  no 
applicable  disease  and  rated  him  fully  em- 
ployable. So,  six  weeks  later,  he  went  to 
another  doctor  who,  referring  to  his  previous 
examination  reported: 

"This  man  has  had  the  benefit  of  a 
.  thorough  medical  recently  and  nothing  in 
particular  turned  up.  I  would  categorize 
him  as  a  medically  unstable  person."  Mr. 
Brown  is  now  home  free  and  can  go  on 
receiving  welfare  assistance  indefinitely 
without  fear  of  being  asked  to  find  a  job 
unless,  of  course,  a  future  medical  report 
tells  a  different  story. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another  paragraph  in 
the  third  article.  This  is  in  connection  with 
welfare  workers  and  the  job  they  have  to 
perform: 

We  found  no  welfare  workers  who  did 
counsel  their  clients  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  considerable  abilities,  though  most 
were  aware  that  this  was  not  their  prime 
function.  Many  felt  that  they  had  no 
choice,  in  the  absence  of  more  qualified 
assistance,  but  to  off^er  the  best  advice  they 
could.  "What  do  you  do?"  asked  Sid  Ford, 
a  welfare  worker  who  is  married  and  has 
two  children,  "when  you  recommend  that 
a  woman  who  has  just  had  her  eighth 
illegitimate  child  should  see  her  doctor 
regarding  birth  control  and  she  refuses?" 

In  the  same  article,  they  refer  to  the  lack  of 
social  workers  available.  They  refer  to  one, 
a  girl  21  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  St. 
Patrick's  college,  who  carried  a  load  of  about 
150  cases  just  nine  months  after  being  on  the 
job: 

Miss  Gray  says  she  was  most  disturbed 
by  the  poor  diet  of  many  welfare  recipients. 
Some  mothers  fed  their  children  nothing 
but  bread  and  milk  for  a  large  part  of  each 
month.  In  most  welfare  homes,  it  was  a 
feast  when  the  monthly  welfare  cheque 
arrived,  then  after  a  very  few  days  it  was 
back  to  the  bread  and  milk.  Efforts  to 
assist  families  budget  their  spending  were 
generally  futile.  They  simply  had  too  many 


bills  to  pay.  One  man  had  only  $12  left 
for  food  after  he  paid  his  bills,  Miss  Gray 
said,  "How  can  he  possibly  live  for  a 
month  on  that?" 

In  such  cases  she  would  sometimes  ask  the 
Salvation  Army  to  help  out,  which  it  in- 
variably did,  with  big  boxes  oJF  canned  foods. 
Article  number  four  talks  about  how  hard 
it  is  to  turn  back  the  needy,  and  this  article 
talks  about  the  regional  office  at  288 
Dalhousie  Street  where  about  80  per  cent 
of  applications  are  received: 

—is  modern  and  bright  with  private 
cubicles  for  consultation.  Unless  a  case  is 
urgent,  Mr.  Georgenis  prefers  to  have 
interviews  conducted  by  appointment. 
Each  of  his  workers  hears  seven  applica- 
tions on  a  typical  day,  allowing  about  45 
minutes  for  an  interview. 

Single  applicants  are  generally  judged 
on  their  record  of  residence.  All  applicants 
are  obliged  to  state  whether  they  have 
money  in  the  bank  before  the  city  will  help 
them,  and  the  welfare  department  has  the 
right,  if  it  cares  to  exercise  it,  to  search  the 
list  of  depositors  in  local  banks  to  discover 
-  if  a  particular  applicant  is  telling  the  truth. 
On  one  occasion  the  city  found  it  was 
supporting  a  woman  who  had  $11,000  in 
her  savings  account.  Recently  assistance 
was  refused  to  two  elderly  sisters  who 
claimed  they  could  not  make  ends  meet  on 
their  income.  They  had  been  trying  to 
squeeze  by  on  the  interest  on  their  savings; 
the  principal  totalled  more  than  $60,000. 

Article  number  5  talks  about  the  various 
problems  of  the  welfare  setup  in  Ottawa,  and 
this  paragraph  says: 

Every  welfare  worker  in  the  firing  line 
knows  full  well  that  money  alone  can 
never  bring  victory.  Yet,  because  it  is  the 
only  ammunition  available,  he  makes  the 
most  of  it. 

I  visited  welfare  aided  homes  in  Ottawa 
where  the  filth  and  stench  were  so  bad  you 
would  swear  the  occupants  kept  a  dead 
horse  in  the  cellar.  In  a  gloomy  comer  you 
would  find  half  a  dozen  tiny  childiren 
huddled  around  an  old  TV  set.  It  was  as 
if  their  only  glimpse  of  the  world  was 
caught  through  a  17-inch  screen.  Curiously, 
almost  every  welfare  home  has  a  television 
set.  Youngsters  often  call  it  their  "dream" 
box. 

Without  doubt,  extreme  poverty  exists 
in  Ottawa,  no  less  than  in  other  cities,  and 
nobody  has  found  a  cure  for  it;  and  the 
city  welfare  department  director,  Mr. 
Godfrey,    last    year    initiated    a    series    of 
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training  programmes  for  his  staff  that  gives 
promise  for  the  future.  To  spur  the  effort, 
he  hired  Miss  Jean  Grant,  an  MSW  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Toronto  with  18 
years  experience  in  the  Toronto  welfare 
department.  She  is  in  charge  of  the  train- 
ing programme  and,  at  the  same  time, 
supervises  the  department's  child  welfare 
unit,  comprising  four  workers  who 
specialize  in  cases  involving  child  maltreat- 
ment neglect. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  co-ordinate  the 
various  services  of  welfare  in  Ottawa.  Appar- 
ently they  have   not  encountered  too  much 
success  and,  as  this  article  says,  in  ending: 
However,  past  attempts  at  co-ordination 
by   the   Ottawa  welfare   council  were  un- 
successful.   Explained   a   spokesman:   "No- 
body wants  to  be  co-ordinated." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  series  of  articles 
—and  I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  that  appears  in  them— seems 
to  prove  what  my  hon.  friend  from  Scar- 
borough West  and  my  hon.  leader  have  said 
about  the  lack  of  social  workers  in  the  field. 

Naturally  there  are  not  enough  social 
workers  in  the  provincial  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  I  think  the  same  problem 
exists  all  throughout  the  province  in  various 
mimicipalities. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  housing  and  welfare,  be- 
cause in  this  amount  we  pay  out  for  welfare 
in  this  province,  I  think  we  have  quite  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  for  housing. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Ottawa  welfare  council  where  the  question 
of  housing  was  discussed.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  there  were  approximately  900 
to  1,500  families  in  Ottawa  who  needed 
public  housing. 

In  the  past  few  years  no  housing  of  any 
importance  has  been  made  available  to 
families  receiving  assistance.  Mind  you,  my 
point  is  this:  There  have  been  a  number  of 
new  housing  units  built  in  Ottawa  but  very, 
very  few  of  those  housing  units  have  been 
made  available  to  the  families  receiving 
assistance,  particularly  to  large  families. 
Welfare  workers  have  told  me  that  no  more 
than  eight  families  with  limited  income  had 
been  given  suitable  housing  in  the  last  year 
or  so. 

In  tlio  case  of  private  owncTS,  of  course, 
we  understand  that  they  will  rent  tlieir  homes 
or  their  houses  in  better  circumstances.  I 
would  just  like,  in  closing,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  this  family  that  I  know  well, 
living  not  far  from   mv  own  home— a   familv 


of  eight  children,  father  and  mother.  The 
father  is  working  and  the  mother  is  at  home, 
and  the  father  works  for  possibly  seven  or 
eight  months  a  year  and  is  out  of  work  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  At  the  present  time, 
this  family  receives  assistance  from  the  city 
of  Ottawa,  and  consequently  from  this  de- 
partment. 

This  family  is  living  in  a  very  old,  un- 
painted  house,  where  they  are  paying  $95 
a  month  rent.  This  house,  if  it  were  not 
rented  to  that  type  of  a  family,  might  bring 
about  $35  or  $40  in  rent.  But  this  family  is 
really  paying  a  tremendous  rent  because  this 
is  the  only  accommodation  that  is  available. 
It  means  that  this  government  is  paying  quite 
a  considerable  amount  of  money,  not  only 
for  the  rent  of  those  people  but  for  other 
welfare  allowances.  I  say  that  there  should 
be  better  co-ordination  between  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  and  the  other  depart- 
ments in  order  to  avoid  this  kind  of  a 
situation. 

We  know  that  these  families  need  assist- 
ance, but  I  am  sure  that  this  one  family,  for 
instance,  if  it  received  proper  assistance  from 
a  social  worker,  could  be  off  the  welfare 
rolls  within  one  year.  Naturally,  this  cannot 
be  done  at  the  present  time  because  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  trained  social  workers.  But, 
continuing  on  this  thought,  diat  was  very 
well  explained  by  my  hon.  friend  from 
Scarborough  West,  of  having  sufficient  trained 
workers,  I  am  sure  that  not  only  this  one 
case  I  am  quoting,  but  many  other  cases 
throughout  the  province,  could  be  taken  off 
the  welfare  rolls  if  we  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trained  workers  to  rehabilitate  those 
families. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  hon. 
Minister  wish  to  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  reference  to  one  part  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's opening  presentation,  that  part  which 
disappointed  me,  frankly,  more  than  any 
other.  I  suppose  there  are  degrees  of  dis- 
appointment in  the  minds  of  the  Opposition— 
the  hon.  Minister  doubtless  smiles  to  himself 
—but  it  occurred  on  page  8,  and  it  came  as 
the  last  paragraph  of  a  very  perfunctory 
summary  of  nursing  home  regulations,  and 
read  as  follows: 

The  third  major  effect  of  the  new  regu- 
lation is  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
care  for  the  health,  safety,  and  well-being 
of  the  residents  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
nursing  home. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  our  nursing  home  legislation, 
supervision,  well-being,  and  maintenance  of 
care  is  a  travesty  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  areas  of  govern- 
ment delinquency  that  we  have  had  during 
the  course  of  this  session. 

It  was  exceedingly  sad  to  those  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  House  tliat  after  the  exces- 
sive public  furor  in  the  concentration  of  the 
media,  the  newspapers  and  informed  opinion 
on  the  inadequacies  of  nursing  homes,  the 
hon.  Minister  could  walk  blithely  into  the 
House  on  the  lead-off  of  his  estimates  and 
suggest  that  all  we  would  do  would  be  to 
perpetuate  these  new  regulations  which  are 
already  proven  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
they  will  apply  as  irrelevant  and  ineffective. 
Maybe  the  hon.  Minister  can  answer  some 
questions  about  these  new  regulations, 
promulgated  under  The  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act  in  December,  1964.  Section  27 
(e)  says: 

Proprietor  means  the  person  who  has 
been  granted  a  licence  to  operate  a  nursing 
home  under  a  bylaw  passed  by  the  council 
of  the  municipality  in  which  the  nursing 
home  is  situated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  does  the  hon.  Minister 
judge  a  proprietor?  On  what  basis?  With 
what  qualification?  What  qualification  is 
needed  to  be  one  of  those  who  looks  after 
a  total  of  5,500  people  in  nursing  home  care 
across  the  province? 

Then  27  (1)  says: 

An  inspection  of  the  building  is  made 
each  night  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  fire. 

By  whom,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  under  what 
circumstances? 

Section  27  (m)  says: 

Adequate  supervision  is  provided  at  all 
times  for  the  security  of  the  residents  and 
the  nursing  homes. 

What   adequate   supervision?    How   can   you 
define  adequate  supervision?    What  does  the 
hon.  Minister  mean  by  adequate  supervision? 
Similarly  27  (s)  says: 

Adequate  dietary  standards  are  main- 
tained in  the  nursing  home,  and  nourishing 
meals  are  provided  at  regular  and  reason- 
able intervals  and  are  prepared  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  competent  person. 

What  adequate  dietary  standards?  And 
which  nourishing  meal?  And  what  kind  of 
effrontery'  is  it  to  pass  this  vagary  in  legis- 
lation when  one  scandal  after  another  reveals 


the  hopeless  inadequacy  of  so  much  of  our 

nursing  home  structure?  '  -  •  -;-■    v» i 

Section  27  (b)  says:  ■     ••    "" 

A  sujfficient  number  of  staff  in  relation 

to  the  number  of  residents  cared  for  is  on 

duty  in  the  nursing  home  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
challenge  the  hon.  Minister.  What  does  he 
mean  by  a  sufficient  number  of  staff?  What 
are  these  nebulous  staff  ratios  which  result 
only  in  the  damage  of  our  elder  citizens? 

Each  member  of  staff  is  of  suitable  age, 
physically  fit,  and  qualified  to  undertake 
his  duties  in  the  nursing  home,  and  certi- 
fied by  a  physician  to  be  free  from  active 
tuberculosis  or  other  communicable  or 
contagious  diseases. 

What  qualifications?  How  does  one  establish 
them?  What  kind  of  control  is  the  province 
prepared  to  exert  over  nursing  homes  which 
now,  it  is  known  widely,  have  been  abusing 
the  privilege  of  caring  for  elderly  citizens? 

Section  27  (y)  says: 

Medical  care  and  attention  is  made 
available  to  the  resident. 

What  is  meant  by  medical  care?  Under  what 
circinnstances?  How  does  the  hon.  Minister 
apply  it? 

And  then  section  28,  I  guess  it  would  be, 
subsection  (g),  says: 

For  the  purposes  of  subsection  7  the 
director  may  require  the  inspection  of  the 
nursing  home  by  a  provincial  supervisor. 

Why  should  inspection  be  a  permissive  part 
of  this  legislation?  Why  is  it  not  mandatory? 
And  why  is  it  not  made  regular?  Why  is 
it  not  accepted  on  a  constant  basis  across 
the  board? 

Finally  let  me  refer  to  number  (f): 

Adequate  arrangements  are  made  so 
that  a  physician  is  available  at  all  times 
to  provide  medical  care  and  attention,,  in 
emergency  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  re- 
quired from  time  to  time  by  any  resident. 

How  do  you  guarantee  such  an  establish- 
ment? How,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  hon. 
Minister  sought  to  guarantee  it  under  the 
regulations  of  1964  which,  in  their  context, 
are  in  some  respects  even  more  ludicrous 
than  the  regulations  which  preceded  them? 
Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  by  no  means 
the  opinion  of  isolated  members  of  this 
House,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Associated  Nursing 
Homes  Incorporated,  Ontario,  which  circular- 
ized a  letter  to—  n,  ■  -  ^r:  ? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  ask  the  member  if 
he  would  confine  his  remarks  to  vote  1706, 
general  welfare?  Homes  for  the  aged  is  the 
next  vote, 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  on  vote 
6,  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act,  under 
which  fall  all  the  nursing  home  regulations. 
This  is  the  only  branch  under  which  they 
legitimately  come.  The  hon.  Minister  is 
nodding  his  head  in  agreement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. They  would  not,  in  fact,  come  legiti- 
mately under  any  other  branch,  not  nursing 
homes  as  such.  Am  I  right  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Thank  you.  The  associated 
nursing  homes  then  circularized  a  letter  to 
all  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature,  and 
indeed  to  the  public  at  large.  They  indicated 
that  the  government  had  not  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  evaluate  its  new  regulations  in  the 
presence  of  the  people  who  would  have  to 
enforce  them.  This  is  a  pretty  serious  prop- 
osition, Mr,  Chairman,  when  you  are  dealing 
with  the  lives  of  5,500  people,  at  a  minimum, 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  And  what  did  the 
letter  say;  what  did  the  associated  nursing 
homes  have  to  say?  They  said  as  follows, 
and  I  quote: 

Regulations  imposed  on  essential  facilities 
without  consideration  of  their  feasibility  or 
enforceability  are  not  only  useless— 

I  emphasize,  "are  not  only  useless": 

—but  hamper  the  efforts  of  persons  con- 
cerned with  providing  services  to  those 
requiring  nursing  home  care. 

Then  they  ask  some  ver>'  pertinent  questions 

and  I  quote: 

How  is  it  possible  to  employ  registered 
nurses  and  registered  nurses'  assistants 
accorchng  to  the  demands  of  the  regulations 
when  the  number  of  these  persons  available 
in  Ontario  is  not  sufficient  to  staff  our 
active  treatment  and  chronically  ill 
hospitals?  If  professional  nursing  services 
were  available  to  staff  nursing  homes 
according  to  the  regulations,  how  can  nurs- 
ing homes  absorb  this  increased  cost  of 
care  and  provide  all  the  other  essentials 
to  good  patient  care  at  the  per  diem  rate 
for  care  set  by  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare? 

Obviously  both  questions  are  applicable,  both 
questions  are  appropriate  and  both  questions 
were  never  taken  into  account  by  the  depart- 
ment before  it  drafted  the  regulations. 

Then  we  have  this  very  interesting  accom- 
panying   letter    from    the    medical    officer    of 


health  in  Kent  county,  as  he  applies  the  pro- 
posed bylaw  to  the  establishment  of  four  very 
good  nursing  homes  in  Kent  county.  He  said 
this: 

The  present  nursing  home  bylaw  has 
little  legal  force.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
run  a  nursing  home  and  not  be  licensed. 

I  repeat,  "and  not  be  licensed." 

The  present  bylaw  is  not  designed  to 
upgrade  nursing  homes,  its  only  purpose  is 
to  facilitate  welfare  payments  and  prevent 
the  indigent  inhabitant  of  a  nursing  home 
from  becoming  a  charge  on  the  welfare 
budget  of  the  municipality.  The  proposed 
new  bylaw  for  nursing  homes  suffers  from 
all  the  defects  of  previous  bylaws  for 
nursing  homes.  It  in  no  way  prevents  un- 
scrupulous operators  from  nmning  shabby 
nursing  homes. 

Is  it  the  policy  of  this  government,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  promulgate  regulations  which  pro- 
mote the  running  of  shabby  nursing  homes  by 
unscrupulous  operators?  Obviously,  the  hon. 
Minister  would  answer  in  the  negative.  But 
that  is  the  effect  of  his  regulation  as  at  present 
constituted. 

Then  the  medical  officer  of  health  in  Kent 
county  questions  one  after  another  the  regu- 
lations which  I  raised  a  few  short  minutes 
ago  in  this  House  and  indicates  that  they  are 
distinctly  inappropriate  and  cannot  possibly 
be   enforced  in  one   respect  after  another. 

In  other  words,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  had 
a  pretty  serious  crisis  in  the  nursing  home 
field.  We  related  hair-raising  stories  in  the 
press,  of  abuse  and  damage  to  senior  citizens, 
of  exploitation  and  inadequate  medical  atten- 
tion. We  had  private  surveys  done,  and  in- 
dividual stories  in  various  periodicals  imd 
newspapers  of  the  day.  There  developed  a 
public  furor  which,  in  its  proportion,  was 
ecjualled  only  by  the  hospital  bed  shortage 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  last  year.  And  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  went  into 
hiding,  and  came  forth  with  this  anaemic 
recitation  of  regulation— the  total  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  perpetuate  the  ills  which 
have  existed  up  till  now. 

Then  the  Ontario  welfare  council,  Mr, 
Chairman,  was  good  enough  to  release  to  the 
public  the  results  of  a  preliminary  survey. 
The  two  major  points  in  that  survey  were  as 
follows:  Out  of  425  nursing  homes  in  the 
province,  165  give  inadequate  care— 165  out 
of  425,  How  does  the  hon.  Minister  justify 
it?  And,  in  addition,  the  nursing  homes  em- 
ploy 1,034  practical  nurses  for  whom  there  is 
no  consistent  training  programme  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario, 

Some  of  the  things  the  report  did  not  say,. 
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which  will  be  new  to  this  Legislature  but 
which  I  suspect  the  report  will  say,  is  that 
we  now,  at  the  nursing  home  level,  have  only 
one  registered  nurse  for  every  36.8  patients. 
And,  on  the  basis  of  all  of  the  model  nursing 
homes  Operated  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
that  ratio  should  be  one  to  17  patients.  In 
other  words,  the  ratio  is  something  under  half 
of  what  it  should  be.  And  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  that  that  is  not  geriatric  care, 
that  is  geriatric  contempt.  It  is  not  geriatric 
aid,  it  is  geriatric  abuse. 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  have  a  select 
committee  on  aging  studying  the  problem  at 
this  point.  The  select  committee  on  aging 
has  a  very  able  chairman,  and  it  is  doing 
some  very  effective  work;  but  if  memory 
serves  me  it  was  the  select  committee  on 
aging  that  also  became  concerned  about  the 
nature  of  the  nursing  home  regulation. 

Now  we  have  had  the  associated  nursing 
homes  expressing  the  same  concern,  within 
the  last  week,  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can- 
not sit  back  in  a  sort  of  reconciled  washing 
of  hands  and  say  that  we  will  wait  for  a 
final  report  from  the  select  committee,  or  we 
will  alter  these  things  some  time  in  the 
future.  There  is  nothing,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
nothing,  preventing  this  hon.  Minister  from 
reconstituting  the  entire  set  of  nursing  home 
regulations;  indeed,  I  want  to  suggest  to 
him  in  a  moment  that  he  can  go  much  further 
than  that;  and  I  intend,  on  behalf  of  our 
party,  to  set  out  an  alternative  proposal  in 
this  entire  field. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  neither 
the  major  scandals  nor  the  general  public 
inquiry  has  been  answered  by  this  quiet, 
reticent,  whispering  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  hon.  Minister  that  the  purpose  of  the 
new  regulations  is  to  maintain  high  standards 
of  care.  Your  medical  officers  of  health  claim 
that  you  will  lower  care. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  "Name  one."  I 
have  spoken  to  other  doctors  in  health  areas; 
I  can  think  of  Dr.  Dale  in  Wellington  county, 
I  believe,  who  submitted  alternative  nursing 
home  regulations.  We  have  the  medical  officer 
of  health  in  Kent  country.  One  can  think  of 
several  across  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  On  both  sides. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  On  both  sides?  I  hesitate  to 
suggest  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  think 
that  all  the  medical  officers  of  health  are 
unanimous  in  their  feeling  that  the  regulatory 
function  by  the  provincial  government,  where 
nursing  homes  are  concerned,  must  necessarily 
be  inadequate.      "- 


And,  Mr.  Chairman— this  is  equally  im- 
portant—this government  treats  nursing  homes 
and  the  work  they  must  fulfill  in  this  society 
in  a  patchwork  and  disoriented  way.  You 
have  your  Homes  For  Special  Care  Act  under 
The  Department  of  Health;  you  have  your 
nursing  homes  applied  under  general  welfare 
assistance;  you  have  the  sheltered  home  care 
under  another  Act;  you  have  foster  home  care 
under  yet  another  one.  There  is  no  co-ordina- 
tion or  integration  of  this  entire  field. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  more 
than  half  the  problem,  that  in  the  plethora 
of  Acts  and  the  amalgam  of  administration 
we  are  defeating  our  own  purposes;  we  are 
undermining  every  single  constructive  pro- 
posal that  might  be  made. 

It  cannot  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  cannot 
be  allowed  to  go  on.  There  are  5,500  people 
involved.  The  majority  of  them,  the  vast 
majority  of  them,  77.9  per  cent  of  them,  if 
memory  serves  me,  are  in  nursing  homes  of 
less  than  20  beds;  and  every  reputable  study 
of  nursing  homes  suggested  that  figure  is, 
in  fact,  too  small,  that  you  cannot  maintain 
the  kind  of  standards  required  unless  you 
have  homes  of  at  least  40  or  50  beds,  when 
the  size  of  the  problem  is  to  this  extent.  There 
are  some  of  us  who  would  quarrel  with  tHe 
whole  rationale  of  nursing  home  care.  That 
can  be  left  for  another  time,  during  another 
session.  But,  under  the  circumstances  as 
presently  constituted,  the  small  nature  of  the 
homes,  the  inability  of  supervision,  our  in- 
ability to  supervise  adequately,  and  the  lack 
of  provincial  direction,  I  suggest  to  you,  are 
very  serious  liabilities. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  the 
following  proposal  to  the  government  and  tp 
the  hon.  Minister;  and  I  think  it  is  a  proposal 
which  would  be  echoed  by  people  directly 
involved  in  the  field  of  geriatric  services.  I 
wish  to  propose  a  new  Act  governing  the 
licensing,  administration,  and  operation  of 
nursing  homes  in  this  province.  What  On- 
tario needs  at  this  moment,  when  nursing 
homes  are  essentially  business  ventures  to  re- 
habilitate the  aged,  is  a  specific  nursing  home 
Act,  an  Act  comparable  to  The  Homes  for 
the  Aged  Act.  Such  a  nursing  home  Act  should 
include  in  its  jurisdiction  nursing  homes  and 
sheltered  care  homes.  The  Act  would  super- 
sede and  consolidate  all  existing  legislation, 
whether  presently  applicable  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  or  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  ; 

Now,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  th^s^ 
nebulous  regulations  must  be  defined  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  "nursing  home"  and  whiat 
is  meant  by  "sheltered  care  home";  and  the 
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constant  overlapping,  confusion,  and  com- 
petition between  departments  must  somehow 
be  overcome. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  the  new  Act 
should  specifically  define  "nursing  home  and 
sheltered  care  home  services"  as  distinct 
from  "boarding  home  services." 

Third,  nursing  homes  and  sheltered  care 
homes  must  be  provincially  licensed  under 
ont'    government   department. 

Fourth,  this  nursing  home  Act  should  apply 
to  all  nursing  and  sheltered  care  homes,  not 
just  those  including  welfare  recipients  or 
patients   discharged   from   Ontario   hospitals. 

Fifth,  there  must  be  a  uniform  licence  fee 
for  nursing  and  sheltered  care  homes. 

Sixth,  we  need  in  Ontario  a  training  pro- 
gramme for  practical  nurses,  which  would 
meet  the  approval  of  the  college  of  nurses 
of  Ontario.  Training  plans  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  existing  programmes  3,  4  and  5 
under  the  Dominion-provincial  retraining 
agreement.  Indeed,  section  3  in  particular 
opens  up  the  range  of  training  for  practical 
nurses  to  staff  nursing  homes.  It  has  not  thus 
far  been  exploited  by  the  government. 

F"inally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
propose  on  behalf  of  my  party  that  an  in- 
fomiation  and  service  bureau  be  set  up  in 
urban  areas  and  in  county  health  units.  This 
service  would  place  residents  in  the  proper 
facility— that  is,  either  a  nursing  home,  a 
shelter  care  home,  a  boarding  home  for  the 
aged,  or  a  foster  home  for  the  aged.  Regula- 
tions to  the  new  nursing  home  Act  would 
follow  these  lines,  and  let  me  set  them  out: 

1.  Exact  definition  of  nursing  sheltered  care 
and  boarding  home  services;  that  does  not 
exist  under  the  present  regulation. 

2.  Staff  required  and  its  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  beds  for  all  three  types  of  homes;  that 
is  not  given  under  the  present  Act.  And  the 
inspection  needed  within  all  three  categories 
relating  to  medical  officers  of  health,  fire  and 
building  departments. 

3.  What  is  required  for  the  physical  plant 
of  such  homes,  doors,  fire  escapes,  adequate 
landscape  features,  windows,  toilets,  baths, 
temperature— all  these  things  must  be  spelled 
out  if  our  nursing  home  legislation  is  to 
operate  effectively. 

4.  Nightly  inspection  of  the  homes,  elimina- 
tion of  fire  hazards,  use  of  oxygen,  water 
supply,   fire   alarms,   fire   drills,   etc. 

5.  Preparation  of  food  and  diets  and  dietary 
standards  generally  in  something  other  than 
"adequate  dietary  standards  will  be  main- 
tained."    Declarations    of    motherhood,    Mr. 


Chairman,   are   not   appropriate   in  provincial 
regulations. 

6.  Patients'  records  should  be  uniform  in 
all  homes. 

7.  Qualifications  of  the  nursing  staff,  the 
kitchen  and  cleaning  staff  should  be  set  out. 

8.  Definite  arrangements  for  medical  and 
dental  care  for  each  resident.  Not  medical 
and  dental  care  holus-bolus  on  one  visit,  but 
a  regulation  for  each  patient. 

9.  Medication  control,  such  as  locked  cup- 
boards for  drugs,  and  records  kept,  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

10.  A  minimum  standard  programme  of 
recreation  and  reactivation,  including  the 
provision  of  a  common  room  on  each  floor 
of  a  home.  One  of  the  most  despairing 
features  of  nursing  homes  as  they  are 
presently  run,  and  as  I  think  the  final  Ontario 
welfare  council  report  will  show,  is  that  the 
reactivating  ingredient,  the  rehabilitative 
features,  are  the  ones  most  woefully  lacking. 
We  consign  our  elderly  to  the  wastebasket  of 
the  geriatric  system,  and  that  is  not  good 
enough.  It  is  scandalous  that  the  goverimient 
is  prepared  to  tolerate  it,  and  if  one  is  going 
to  set  up  legislation  to  give  nursing  homes  for 
aged,  then  the  least  one  can  do  is  to  have 
the  moral  and  social  responsibility  to  set  up 
the  minimum  regulations  and  enforce  them 
by  government. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman: 

11.  Treatment  rooms  and  equipment  for 
emergency  cases. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  has 
been  quoted  as  pondering  provincial  licensing 
of  nursing  and  sheltered  care  homes.  This 
would  only  be  a  halfway  measure,  I  suggest, 
for  a  service  that  is  fraught  with  ineptitude 
and  malpractice.  Indeed,  if  pressed  I  have 
cases  of  malpractice  on  my  de.sk  here  in  the 
Legislature  now,  which  would  make— I  do  not 
mean  this  unkindly,  Mr.  Minister— even  the 
small  fertility  on  the  top  of  his  head  rise  and 
take  notice.  Nothing  short  of  a  new  and 
stringent  nursing  home  Act  will  alleviate  the 
situation  of  thousands  of  older  persons  in 
nursing  homes,  and  set  a  provincial  standard 
for  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provincial  government, 
and  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
particular,  can  no  longer  retreat  from  this 
proposition.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  think 
in  terms  of  regulations  only,  I  suggest. 
Indeed,  I  suspect,  I  have  read  many  of  the 
submissions— my  hon.  colleague  from  Hamil- 
ton was  good  enough  to  show  some  of  them 
to  me— I  have  read  some  of  the  subrnissions 
made  to  the  select  committee  on  aging,  and 
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I  think  that  the  people  in  the  field  are 
obviously  moving  in  the  direction  of  some- 
thing more  than  mere  regulation.  They  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of  a  consolidating 
Act  for  nursing  home  and  sheltered  care 
home  care,  stringently  and  vigorously  run  by 
this  department  of  government,  with  no 
holds  barred,  tolerating  no  further  abuse, 
recognizing  the  trite  but  important  maxim 
that  the  aged  have  made  an  immeasurable 
contribution  to  this  society,  and  that  we  have 
a  moral  responsibility  to  provide  for  them 
once  that  contribution  has  terminated. 
That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  our  proposal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of 
the  words  my  hon.  friend  has  spoken  I 
thought  maybe  I  had  written  myself  at  one 
time  or  another.  But  I  would  like  to  put  the 
situation  in  perspective  now.  You  say  that 
the  government  of  Ontario,  or  some  depart- 
ment of  government,  should  now  license  all 
these  homes?  With  that  I  do  not  disagree. 
That  is  coming  to  a  fruition,  I  think.  But 
we  do  not  want  to  apply  the  remedy  too  soon 
in  case  the  remedy  might  be  worse  than  the 
cure  for  the  time  being.  There  is  a  pro- 
gression towards  this  goal. 

As  far  as  these  regulations  are  concerned, 
as  you  know,  we  are  not  licensing,  as  of  now, 
the  nursing  homes.  We  are  simply  reimburs- 
ing the  municipalities  who  license  these 
homes  with  part  of  the  cost  that  they  pay  for 
indigents  while  in  these  homes.  We  have 
increased  these  subsidies  towards  that  serv- 
ice, and  the  regulations  have  been  made  more 
stringent  than  usual  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  leading  exactly  to  what  my  hon. 
friend  has  in  mind. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  have  across  the 
province  homes  for  the  aged  in  sufficient 
numbers  that  they  would  take  care  of  all  our 
aged  people  if  that  were  possible.  I  think  we 
have  established  as  policy  now  that  we  are 
trying  to  build  more  than  one  home  in  each 
county.  Instead  of  having  one  institution,  we 
will  have  more  distributed  all  over  the  area 
where  they  are  needed,  because  that  will 
fender  a  better  service  in  that  particular 
instance.  The  homes  will  never  become 
large  institutions,  but  will  always  remain  as  a 
home.  All  of  the  facilities  are  in  these  homes 
for  the  aged  that  were  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  We  have  features  of  reactivation  and 
common  rooms  and  so  on. 

I  think  we  are  leading  up  to  licensing,  and 
I  appreciate  the  doctor's  point  of  view  of  a 
moment  ago.  But  other  doctors  may  want 
the  plan  in  reverse,  I  have  letters  from  some 
doctors  yvho  do  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
member.     I   have   tlie   expert   doctors   in   my 


department  who  certainly  have  a  lot  of 
experience  in  this,  and  are  complete  pro- 
fessionals in  this  matter.  I  have  reference  to 
the  two  main  doctors  there,  Dr.  Stuart  and 
Dr.  Priddle,  who  are  very  well  known,  and 
who  say  this  is  a  progression  towards  the 
idea  that  you  have  in  mind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  had  that  idea  in  mind  for  many 
years. 

I  cannot  tell  you  now  under  which  depart- 
ment licensing  should  be  because  of  the 
features  it  has,  but  I  believe  this  department 
has  handled  the  nursing  home  problem  in 
pretty  fair  fashion  so  far,  and  I  think  it  may 
be  that  you  are  right  when  you  say  it  should 
be  done  this  way.  In  other  words,  it  should 
be  fashioned  along  those  lines.  With  that  I 
do  not  disagree. 

He  knows  very  well,  and  I  guess  he  has 
mentioned  this,  that  many  people  get  into  the 
nursing  home  field  now.  Retired  doctors,  for 
instance,  retired  nurses,  and  so  on,  are  getting 
into  this  field  on  a  very  high  quality  basis.  So 
much  so  that  no  indigent  would  ever  be 
placed  in  some  such  nursing  homes  as  exist 
now  in  a  few  instances.  But  the  day  will 
arrive,  and,  like  my  hon.  friend,  I  hope  it  will 
arrive,  when  there  is  control  over  all  these 
nursing  homes,  and  we  can  deal  with  the 
municipalities  in  the  same  way  we  deal  now 
with  those  who  are  indigent.  And  the  pro- 
gramming will  be  just  as  good  for  that  par- 
ticular person  as  for  the  person  who  can 
afford  treatment.  I  think,  in  the  main  part 
of  his  talk  in  this  respect,  we  are  not  too  far 
apart.  But  at  this  present  moment,  I  am 
advised  that  most  of  the  people  who  run 
nursing  homes  across  the  province  who  want 
to  get  the  service  of  a  nurse  or  an  assistant 
nurse,  can  get  them  if  they  wish  to. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  answer  the  hon.  Min- 
ister? I  simply  wanted  to  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  if  he  is  in  fact  moving  towards  con- 
solidation of  an  Act,  that  now  is  the  time  to 
start  talking  about  it  publicly.  I  feel  that 
very  earnestly.  I  think  that  we  make  a 
mistake  in  talking  purely  about  the  licensing 
of  provincial  nursing  homes  because  it  allows 
the  field  in  general  and  the  public  in  particu- 
lar, to  assume  that  all  we  are  concerned  with 
are  particular  features  of  particular  regula- 
tions, rather  than  the  overall  social  problem. 
If  the  hon.  Minister  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
proposition— I  did  not  realize  that  he  was— 
that  a  provincial  nursing  home  Act  is  a 
likelihood  in  the  future,  then  now  is  the  time 
to  talk  about  it,  while  the  field  is  exceedingly 
fluid  and  flexible. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
Mr.   Chairman,   that   it   is   not  the   objective 
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which  can  kill  the  nursing  home  situation,  it 
is  the  progression  of  steps  towards  that 
objective  which  is  killing  the  situation, 
because  the  progression  is  in  fact  too 
extended. 

I  do  not  want  to  read  a  letter  into  the 
record,  but  the  hon.  Minister  knows  because 
he  has  received  a  copy,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  has  received  a  copy,  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  received  a  copy,  and  I 
spoke  to  the  woman  involved  last  night.  He 
has  received  a  copy  of  this  famous  case  of  a 
loss  of  some  $7,555  over  a  three-month  period 
in  one  nursing  home,  Mr.  Chairman;  an 
iipproach  to  nursing  homes  which  was  not  only 
exploitative  in  human  terms;  but  in  the  worst 
kind  of  avaricious  economic  exploitation. 

And  this  kind  of  thing  can  go  on.  It  goes 
on  apparently  in  many  homes  across  the 
province.  The  licensing,  the  policing,  the 
provincial  Act  is  needed  now,  or  you  will 
have  hundreds  of  people  similarly  exploited, 
in  very  short  periods  of  time.  In  this  case, 
less  than  three  months,  to  lose  $7,500  to  one 
imscrupulous  nursing  home  operator! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  pursue 
the  details  because  it  is  probably  not  right 
to  do  so,  but  it  is  a  demonstration.  I  men- 
tion it  because  I  know  it  has  come  to  the 
hon.  Minister's  attention  and  it  is  a  distinct 
case  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  per- 
petually dealing  in  this  field. 

vSo  let  us  have  the  Act  without  further  ado 
—perhaps  even  before  the  select  committee  on 
aging  reports. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
remarks.  He  talks  about  "too  soon,"  and 
he  is  working  towards  something. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  been 
appalled  at  the  indifference  on  the  part  of 
this  government  to  people  who  are  placed  in 
nursing  homes,  to  the  homes  for  the  aged  and 
to  the  whole  approach  that  is  being  taken. 
I  know  you  object  to  this  because  you  always 
want  to  say  Ontario  is  the  leader.  As  you 
look  at  other  coimtries,  you  see  that  there 
is  a  compassion  and  a  respect  and  a  dignity 
for  people,  especially  the  aged  in  their 
declining  years. 

Sir,  there  is  a  man  who,  in  many  other 
ways  I  have  a  great  fondness  for,  but  I  think 
he  developed  the  insidious  disease  which 
comes  to  a  government  that  has  been  in 
power  too  long.  This  comes  to  a  government 
that  has  been  in  for  22  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Are  you  referring  to 
Mackenzie  King? 


Mr.  Thompson:  No,  I  am  referring,  frankly, 
to  a  man  of  whose  riding  I  am  a  part-time 
constituent.  In  some  ways  I  think  he  looks 
after  some  of  his  riding,  but  he  has  this 
dangerous,  insidious  disease  of  complacency. 

These  are  remarks  that  he  has  made,  sir, 
in  a  report  from  Queen's  Park  in  the  Port 
Hope  Evening  Guide  of  January  6.  He  says 
that  today  Ontario  is  considered  to  have  the 
finest  homes  for  the  aged  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  that  very  few  in  the  United  States 
even  approach  the  facilities  provided  for 
aged  persons  in  Ontario.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  that,  because  that  was  given  on  January 
6. 

Let  us  look  at  some  headlines,  because  I 
am  going  to  raise  the  headlines  that  have 
been  written  steadily  across  this  province. 
"Brutality  probe  uncovers  21  cases."  Is  this 
what  you  are  satisfied  is  the  finest  in  the 
world? 

Mr.  Reilly:  Are  those  private? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  quoting  now: 

A  six-week  police  investigation  of  alleged 
brutality  in  city  nursing  homes  has  revealed 
21  cases  in  which  there  might  be  grounds 
to  believe— 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  Nursing  homes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Not  a  home  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Stick  to  one 
subject  at  a  time. 

An  hon.  member:  What  are  you  talking 
about?  Homes  for  the  aged- 
Mr.  Thompson:  What  I  am  talking  about 
is  simply  this,  that  you  have  had  a  respon- 
sibility for  too  long- 
Mr.  Walker:  You  will  always  be  right 
where  you  are,  in  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
have  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  that  you  con- 
fine yourself  to  vote  1706,  general  welfare 
assistance  branch. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  I  am.  I  am  talking 
about  general  welfare  assistance— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  referred  to  the  homes 
for  the  aged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  referred  to  the  homes 
for  the  aged  and  I  would  still  maintain  that 
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position,  but  now  my  lion,  friend  is  making 
a  comparison  between  a  home  for  the  aged 
and  a  nursing  home  and  I  do  not  think  he 
should  make  that  comparison. 

Mr.  Thompson:  All  right,  I  accept  that. 
Let  me  put  this  to  you.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  you  are  responsible  for  the  treat- 
ment of  people  in  these  nursing  homes, 
whether  they  are  aged  or  whether  they  are 
not,  and  for  the  standards  and  for  the  licens- 
ing, and  you  yourself  have  told  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  licensing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  have  told  us  that  you 
are  going  to  move  in.  I  hope  I  understood 
you,  with  respect  to  standards  for  these.  I 
shall  quote  time  after  time,  instances  where 
because  of  indifference  of  government  and 
where  you  have  not  looked  into  situations, 
there  has  been  brutality  uncovered  in  many 
situations.  I  just  want  to  read  a  few  of  them 
into  the  record.  This  is  from  the  Globe  and 
Af  fliZ  of  June  30,  1964: 

A  six-week  police  investigation  of  alleged 
brutality  in  city  nursing  homes  has  revealed 
21  cases  in  which  there  might  be  grounds 
to  believe  a  criminal  act  has  been  com- 
mitted, Chief  Leonard  Lawrence  reported 
to  the  board  of  control  yesterday. 

I  could  go  on  into  that  fact.  From  Kirkland 
Lake— now  I  am  going  around  the  province 
a  little  bit: 

Five  elderly  pensioners  died  last  night 
when  trapped  in  the  blazing  top  room  of 
a  rooming  house  which  served  as  a 
temporary  old  aged  home. 

Here  is  another: 

Death  at  Green  Acres  Home  for  Aged 
Will  be  Probed 
The  action  came  after  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Atkins  of  Scarth  Avenue  complained  her 
mother  was  not  sent  to  hospital  until  five 
days  after  she  fell  and  broke  her  hip. 

Then    it    goes    on    into    the    fact   where    she 

says: 

—residents  sitting  on  toilets  for  long  periods 
of  time,  calling  for  nurses  who  were  too 
busy  to  come  and  help  them  back  to  bed. 

I  could  go  into  many  other  areas. 

From  the  Hamilton  Spectator  comes  a 
picture  headed  "Rotten  Drapes  Again  Budget 
Fight,"  and  it  shows  a  controller  waving  a 
tattered  faded  set  of  yellow  drapes  before  his 
budget-cutting  colleagues.  The  controller  des- 
cribed the  conditions  of  Macassa  Lodge 
draperies;  they  are  rotting  off  the  walls,  they 
-are  disgraceful.  The  story  goes  on  right  down 


that  line,  and  I  realize  some  people  will 
laugh.  Sure,  I  want  that  on  the  record.  They 
have  laughed  at  us  on  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  the  Ottawa  Journal: 
Mayor  Reid  promised  Monday  night  to 
look    into     complaints     about     admittance 
requirements   to   Macdonald  Manor   apart- 
ment units  project  for  the  elderly. 

It  seems  to  be  rather  a  dictatorial  basis  by 
one  person  who  wants  to— 

Mr.    Walker:    On    a    point    of    order,    Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition permit  a  question?  Did  you  ever  visit 
Macassa  Lodge?  Did  you  ever  visit- 
Mr.  Thompson:  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Walker:  Well,  we  did;  that  is  why  we 
laugh  at  your  suggestion.  So  did  the  hon. 
gentleman  down  there  and  he  would  refute 
what  you  just  said. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  am  sorry.  As  I  list 
time  after  time  from  reporters— 

"  Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Never  mind  reporters, 
we  were  there. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Are  all  the  press  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  cannot  guarantee 
those  facts. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  see.  Well,  afterwards  I 
will  look  through  Hansard  to  see  how  many 
papers  you  have  not  guaranteed  the  accuracy 
of.  I  think  there  will  be  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Kerr:  Those  papers  must  have  quoted 
you  wrong. 

Mr.  Thompson:  In  the  London  Free  Press 
he  is  arguing  for  some  kind  of  a  halfway 
house  situation,  which  would  be  established 
in  homes  for  the  aged  and  nursing  homes  to 
fit  persons  with  minor  disabilities,  and  also 
goes  on  listing  a  number  of  things  which  give 
some  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  patients. 
"Rules  Bar"  is  the  heading  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail.  I  suppose  that  is  another  one  you  do 
not  guarantee  the  accuracy  of. 

Many  aged  persons  in  Metropohtan  To- 
ronto who  need  low  rental  housing  cannot 
get  into  existing  facilities  because  of  in- 
flexible eligibility  requirements,  according 
to  the  Metro  social  planning  council. 

And  then  the  article  goes  into  a  number  of 
situations.  The  Globe  and  Mail  did  a  fine 
series  about  the  whole  situation  of  homes  for 
the  aged  being  understaffed  and  so  on.       ^ 
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Here  is  another  one  from  the  Glohc  and 
Mail,    about    Newmarket   now: 

Deputy  Reeve  Floyd  Perkins  of  Rich- 
mond Hill  yesterday  told  York  county 
council  that  York  Manor  home  for  the 
aged  was  imderstaffed  by  Nursing  Home 
Act  standards.  He  told  council  the  Act 
called  for  one  registered  nurse  to  be  on 
duty  at  all  times  in  the  nursing  home  for 
each  50  patients.  In  the  home  for  the  aged, 
there  are  only  three  registered  nurses  on 
call  for  150  patients. 

And     so     it     goes     on.     From     the     Toronto 

Telegram: 

North  Bay— Ontario  Welfare  Minister 
Cecile  has  refused  to  order  an  investigation 
into  the  home  management  unless  the 
board  asks  for  one,  because  it  might  bring 
on  demands  for  a  spate  of  other  inquiries. 

This  is  you  quoted  in  the  Toronto  Telegram 
of  March  25,  1965.  It  seems  an  awful  kind 
of  approach,  but  if  you  are  concerned  about 
the  conditions,  it  seems  to  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  About  having  an  investi- 
gation, Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  from  North 
Bay  ever  asked  me  for  an  investigation;  that 
was  strictly  a  (juestion  from  a  newspaper 
reporter  to  which  I  answered:  "If  somebody 
asks  me  for  an  investigation,  then  we  will 
look  into  it  if  an  investigation  is  required." 
But  nobody  ever  asked  me. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  refer  you  to  this  and  I  do 
not  know  if  you  refuted  this.  I  have  been 
misquoted  in  the  press  myself.  This  is  from 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  March  25,  1965. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right;  I  remember 
the  interview. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  somebody  had  asked  you 
for  an  investigation,  you  would  have  had  one 
conducted,  am  I  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  municipality  did  not 
a,sk  me  for  it;  nor  did  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  go  again  into  the  Niagara 
Falls  Review,  which  is  urging  a  study  into 
staffing  needed  at  homes  for  the  aged.  I  take 
here  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  December  30, 
1963,  which  criticizes  the  treatment  of  the 
aged.  Add  tliat  one  to  the  list  that  you  .say 
I  do  not  quote  correctly.  Perhaps  you  will 
agree  with  me  on  this: 

"No   country   treats   its   older   citizens   as 

badly  as  Canada,"  Alderman  May  Pritchard 

,said  yesterday. 

She  goes  on  to  say  that  Toronto  has  slums, 
whether  wc  like  to  c  all  them  that  or  not.  She 


moves  on  to  describing  some  of  the  homes 
that  they  have. 

The  Telegram  of  February  25,  1965- 

Mr.  Walker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position is  all  wet,  and  he  knows  it,  because 
he  has  never  been  there! 

Mr.  Thompson:  How  blind  can  you  be? 

Mr.  Walker:  Go  and  see  it  with  your  own 
eyes.    All  you  are  doing  is  reading- 
Mr.   Thompson:   I   am   quoting,   time   after 
time,  from  a  variety  of  newspapers  from  all 
over  this  province. 

Mr.  Walker:  All  you  are  doing  is  quoting 
from  newspaper  clippings.  You  have  never 
been  there! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that 
I  have  been  in  some  of  these  homes.  I 
happened  to  work  with  an  aged  group  my- 
self at  one  point. 

Mr.  Walker:  We  had  better  put  you  on  our 
committee  and  you  would  find  out. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  say  that  I  would 
assume  that  this  writer  has  been  there,  much 
as  you  ha\e  wanted  to  refute  every  single 
newspaper  story  here.  Let  me  take  another 
one— the  Toronto  Telegram  of  February  25, 
1965: 

A    writer    who    worked    undercover    in 

Ontario    nursing    homes    said    last    night: 

"Procedures  read  like  a  living  script  from 

Dickens'   'Oliver  Twist'." 

A  report  on  nursing  homes  appeared  in 
the  March  issue  of  CJuitelaine  —  another 
thoroughly  irresponsible  report,  I  suppose. 
How  blind  can  you  be! 

Mr.  Walker:  We  are  not  arguing  about 
nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  have  quoted  steadily 
from  a  number  of  papers  about  conditions  in 
nursing  homes,  and  if  this  particular 
colleague  wants  to  suggest  that  these 
reporters  are  all  inaccurate  in  the  conditions 
which  they  describe,  then  I  .suggest  that  he 
really   needs   to   get  a  new   set  of  blinkers. 

A  report  on  nursing  homes  appeared  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  and  the  author,  Miss  G. 
Salter,  describes  a  Toronto  home  where 
patients  are  "treated  like  savages  and  the 
air  is  filled  with  violence."  She  goes  further: 
A  helpless,  sweet-faced,  old  lady  covered 

her  face  with  her  hands  when  Miss  Salter 

approached  her. 
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And  she  goes  on: 

Her  hands  and  arms  were  covered  with 
hvid  bruises.  She  was  told  by  an  attendant 
that  the  bruises  were  the  result  of  brutal 
handling. 

The  spattered  floors  and  the  battered 
walls  were  in  keeping  with  the  nauseous 
stench  emanating  from  the  rooms  of 
neglected,  incontinent  patients.  The  help- 
less patients  spent  their  days  sitting  on 
sodden  piles  of  wet  rags. 

No  backrubs  were  given,  nor  were 
chafed,  wet  body  areas  washed  or  dried. 
The  nurse,  on  call  16  hours  a  day,  lived  in 
a  town  60  miles  away  from  Toronto. 

"Nursing  homes,"  said  Miss  Salter,  "have 
become  big  business." 

Mr.    A.    Carruthers    (Durham):    Mr.    Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order- 
Mr,  Chairman:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Is  that  the  article  out  of 
Chatelaine? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No,  it  is  from  the  Toronto 
Telegram. 

Mr.    Carruthers:    Several   of  these   articles, 

Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Thompson:   On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 

Chairman,  what  is  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  The  point  of  order  is  this: 
You  are  quoting  newspaper  articles- 
Mr.    E.    Sargent    (Grey    North):    What    is 
wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Many  of  these  magazine 
articles  have  been  written,  and  the  writers 
have  had  a  very  diflicult  time  to  get  them 
published. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  is  a 
good  point  of  order— a  very  good  point  of 
order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Nursing  homes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  used  better 
material  than  this  when  you  wrote  them— 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  say,  sir,  that  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  would  not  have  the 
irresponsibility  to  suggest,  as  a  number  of 
your  colleagues  are  doing,  that  all  of  these 
papers   in   some   way  have   irresponsible  re- 


porters. I  would  have  the  sensitivity  to  say 
that  these  reporters  are  uncovering  a  desper- 
ate need,  and  a  disgrace  to  every  one  of  us, 
and  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare,  for  not  having  acted  sooner. 
I  am  arguing  the  point  that  he  says  he  does 
not  want  to  move  too  soon,  I  am  suggesting 
you  are  moving  too  late,  and  I  am  quoting 
reasons  why  I  am  suggesting  you  are  moving 
too  late: 

"Nursing  homes  have  become  big  busi- 
ness," she  said  last  night,  "and  there  are 
lots  of  racketeers  in  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  good  private  nursing  homes.  I 
just  do  not  think  people  should  make 
money  out  of  human  misery." 

Let  me  go  on  with  this. 

This  is  from  the  Toronto  Telegram,  a  paper 
which  I  must,  in  all  honesty,  say  has  not 
always  shown  a  complete  bias  toward  my  own 
party.  The  headline  says:  "Woman  Tied  to 
Chair  in  Metro  Nursing  Home";  and  this  was 
April  3,  1965-not  1865,  Mr.  Minister,  but 
1965. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  If  my  hon.  friend  is  try- 
ing to  show  me  that  nursing  homes  are  not 
^ood  in  the  province  of  Ontario  as  a  general 
rule,  as  I  said  in  my  remarks  a  moment  ago, 
he  does  not  have  to  convince  me  that  nursing 
homes  in  many  cases  are  not  what  they  are 
cracked  up  to  be.  I  know  this.  The  thing 
is  that  we  are  progressing  toward  this  regu- 
lation, but  if  you  apply  the  remedy  too 
quickly,  the  cure  might  not  be  as  good  as  it 
could  be. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Minister,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  am  reading  an  indictment  of 
you.  If  you  have  been  aware  of  these  condi- 
tions over  the  years,  and  you  stand  up  before 
this  House  and  say  that  if  we  apply  the 
remedy  too  quickly  we  might  not  arrive  at 
the  cure,  then,  sir,  you  should  have  resigned. 
You  should  have— if  you  have  not  come 
through  with  some  legislation  in  order  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 

"Woman  Tied  to  Chair  in  Metro  Nursing 
Home"  reads  the  headline,  and  you  stand  be- 
fore us  with  a  complacent  face— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Why  are  you  telling  that 
to  me?  You  should  tell  that  to  the  metro- 
politan council  or  to  the  city  council. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  tell  it  to  whomever 
I  feel  is  concerned,  and  who  should  do  some- 
thing about  it;  I  feel  you  are,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  talking  to  you.  The  authority  lies 
with  you  in  connection  with  the  standards. 

Another   headhne— "Many   Nursing   Homes 
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Condemned  as  Fire  Traps  by  Hospital  Chief 
—  is  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  January 
8— two  days,  by  the  way,  after  my  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Durham  told  us  we  had  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Dr.  John  B.  Neilson  told 
the  lej]!islatutive  select  committee  on  aging: 
"From  what  I  have  seen  of  nursing  homes,  I 
hope  if  I  become  chronically  ill—" 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  He  has  got  to  the  point 
where  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  reading 
now.  Does  it  say  what  the  patient  was  tied 
with?  I  have  been  in  nursing  homes;  I  have 
been  in  local  nursing  homes  where  the  patient 
has  been  tied  in  the  chair  with  a  bed  sheet— 
\er>'  comfortable  and  perfectly  in  order.  If 
she  had  not  been  tied  in  to  it,  she  would 
have   fallen   out. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Sir,  I  become  more  sickened 
with  some  of  the  arguments  raised  by  this 
government.  We  had,  at  999,  a  man  who,  we 
understand,  has  been  tied  to  a  chair  because 
of  lack  of  staff;  he  had  not  had  proper  treat- 
ment and  he  died.  And  we  have  the  insipid 
kind  of  argument  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health:  "We  tied  him  with  a  bed- 
sheet,"  he  said,  "what  is  wrong  with  that?" 
And  for  the  hon.  member  for  Durham  to  stand 
up  and  talk  about  a  woman  tied  to  a  chair 
in  a  Metro  nursing  home,  and  say:  "The  fine 
point  is  how  she  is  tied."  I  suggest  he  should 
be  far  more  concerned  with  getting  adequate 
staff  and  standards  rather  than  the  kind  of 
rope  you   are  going  to  tie  people  with. 

Dr.  John  B.  Neilson  is  a  very  responsible 
man  according  to  some  of  you  outside;  he 
happens  to  hold  a  responsible  position  in 
our  hospital  services  commission.  And  what 
did  he  tell  the  legislative  committee  on 
aging?  He  said,  "From  what  I  have  seen  of 
nursing  homes,  I  hope,  if  I  ever  become 
chronically  ill,  that  someone  will  not  put  me 
in  one."  He  said  a  lot  of  these  places  are 
fire  traps  and  the  commission  chairman  said, 
of  nursing  homes,  "I  think  my  friend  has  been 
through  a  lot  more  than  you  have"— this  is 
Dr.  Neilson  talking.  Is  he  as  irresponsible  as 
all  of  these  newspaper  reporters,  or  would 
you  say  that  he  has  some  sense  of  responsi- 
bility about  the  welfare  of  the  people  within 
these  homes? 

He  said  there  is  no  privacy  in  any  nursing 
home  he  had  ever  been  in,  and  a  lot  of  these 
places  are  fire  traps.  "Garbage  For  The  Blind" 
—let  us  have  a  look  at  this  one.  And  the  hon. 
Minister  says,  "Don't  move  too  soon,  we  will 
work  towards  agreement,  or  work  out  some- 
thing." And  what  do  we  get  here?  "Garbage 


For  The  Blind"  is  the  headline  frOm  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  January  9,  1965:     ' 

Two  statements  about  private  nursing 
homes  this  week  made  a  full-fledged  in- 
quiry a  necessity. 

Burrow  Dean  Morris,  past  president  of 
the  associated  nursing  homes  of  Ontario, 
testified  before  a  legislative  committee  that 
some  nursing  home  operators  are  profiteers 
who  are  cheating  the  public  and  shamefully 
mistreating  elderly  patients.  He  even  sug- 
gested that  some  operators  have  indulged 
in  despicable  practices,  such  as  feeding 
blind  patients  meals  made  up  of  scrapings 
from  other  inmates'  plates. 

Later  in  the  week.  Dr.  J.  B.  Neilson, 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission,  also  deplored  conditions  in  the 
province's  nursing  liomes,  charging  that  a 
lot  of  them  were  fire  traps. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  editorial  of  January  9, 
1965: 

Instead    of    treating    serious    charges    by 

responsible    people    as    if    they    were    idle 

gossip— 

and  let  me  repeat  that  one  for  some  of  the 
lion,  members  in  this  Legislature: 

—instead  of  treating  serious  charges  by 
responsible  people  as  if  they  were  idle 
gossip,  the  provincial  government  should 
appoint  a  qualified  commission  of  inquiry 
to  search  out  the  truth.  The  helpless  old  in 
nursing  homes  must  be  protected  against 
swindling  and  neglect. 

As  far  as  I  and  my  party  are  concerned,  to 
hear  that  plaintive  whine,  "Don't  let  us 
move  too  soon,"  when  I  read  out  indictment 
after  indictment  and  think  of  the  sufi^ering 
of  each  of  the  people  in  this  kind  of  situation- 
Mr.  Carruthers:  Would  the  hon.  leader  of 
the   Opposition   peiinit   a   question? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  suggest  to  you  that  we 
have  to  move  quickly  and  the  government 
has  to  assume  its  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  this  whole  area. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
listened  to  the  cackle— because  it  is  cackle, 
tlicy  really  have  not  reflected  much  on  it- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Your  own 
members  know  that  statement  is  not  true, 
they  would  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  say  this,  sir:  If  this 
is  the  attitude;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  because 
I  notice  from  the  front  benches,  the  Treasury 
benches,  we  are  getting  a  different  approach 
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than    we    are    getting   from    some    of    these 
fellows,  they  are  listening  attentively— 

An  Hon.  member:  There  are  only  three 
of  them  there. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  suggest  the  hon.  Minister 
is  listening  to  this,  but  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming   indifference,    a    blindness    on    the 
part  of  a  number  of  his  colleagues.  This  is  fine 
for  me,  but  I  say- 
Mr.  Carruthers:   On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  Thompson:  —I  am  making  my  appeal  to 
the  hon.   Minister  of  Health  on  this.  What 
should  be  done- 
Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  member  for  Durham 
wants  to  speak  afterwards  he  can.  This  mem- 
ber has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  should  be  done- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  I  am  lost  on  this,  it  is 
because  I  have  such  a  mass  of  documentation 
by  responsible  reporters  in  connection  with 
an  examination  of  our  nursing  homes  that  I 
really  find  it  hard  to  choose  which  to  read. 
I  may  say  that  I  also  find  a  certain  nausea 
at  the  fact  that  there  is  this  indifference  in- 
stead of  an  aroused  concern- 
Mr.  Knox:  It  is  not  indifference! 

Mr.  Thompson:  —an  aroused  concern  by 
all  of  us  to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 
Standards  and  control  are  obviously  the  first 
things,  and  I  appreciate  the  hon.  Minister 
is  saying  that  he  is  looking  into  this  area.  All 
I  say,  sir,  is  in  view  of  the  reports  that  we 
have  had  steadily  here,  you  should  not  be 
coming  to  us  today  saying:  "I  do  not  want  to 
move  too  soon."  You  should  be  coming  and 
saying:  "I  should  have  xiioved  far  long  ago 
with  respect  to  this."  I  suggest  you  have  been 
moving,  as  you  have  in  so  many  areas,  too 
little  and  too  late. 

May  I  say  that  I  could  look,  for  example,  at 
what  they  have  done  in  Sweden  and  the 
standards  they  have  set  and  the  approaches 
they  have  taken  to  help  older  people,  who 
can  work  in  their  community  and  live  in  a  day 
care  centre  where  they  have  freedom  of 
movement.  May  I  say  there  is  a  whole  new 
approach  there— and  I  will  not  go  into  it  at 
this  point— that  can  be  applied  with  respect  to 
this  nursing  care. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  before  this  session 
ends    the    hon.    Minister    would    have    come 


through  very  clearly  to  declare  the  province's 
responsibility  for  demanding  standards  of 
these  nursing  homes.  In  view  of  the  indict- 
ment we  have  made,  in  view  of  the  obvious 
human  suflPering  that  these  stories  show,  I 
would  have  hoped,  sir,  that  the  hon.  Minister 
would  have  come  through  with  legislation  and 
with  the  full  authority  that  he  has  as  pro- 
vincial Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  to  say,. 
"This  mess  is  going  to  be  cleaned  up  and  I 
am  going  to  see  that  citizens,  older  citizens 
and  ill  citizens,  are  not  pushed  around  for 
cheap  commercial  gain  and  abused  in  hidden 
crevices  of  nursing  homes  around  this  prov- 


Mr.  Carruthers:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  set 
the  record  straight,  that  statement  I  made 
to  the  Port  Hope  Evening  Guide,  I  will  back 
up  any  time,  in  any  place. 

As  far  as  the  provincial  homes  for  the 
aged  are  concerned,  they  are  the  finest,  I 
would  say,  on  the  North  American  continent. 
The  committee  visited  a  number  of  these.  We 
visited  the  older  homes  in  the  province  and 
I  think  thanks  to  the  committee's  work  those 
homes  are  now  going  to  be  replaced.  The 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tried  his  best  to  confuse  the  issue,  starting 
out  with  homes  for  the  aged  and  then  ended 
up  with  nursing  homes,  with  a  great  number 
of  comments  from  individuals  who  make 
personal  comments  through  the  press;  in  many 
cases,  perhaps,  just  for  publicity. 

The  one  case  in  particular— I  have  explained 
this  in  the  House  before  and  he  brings  it  up 
again— in  connection  with  feeding  the  blind 
the  scraps  off  the  plates  of  other  patients  in 
nursing  homes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
who  made  that  statement  was  invited  to 
come  and  verify  those  remarks  before  our 
committee  but  it  was  found  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  It  is  rather  odd  that  the  same 
accusations,  the  same  criticisms,  appeared  in 
an  article  in  a  United  States  publication.  It 
paralleled  exactly  the  remarks  made  by  that 
gentleman  in  connection  with  feeding  scraps 
to  the  blind  off  the  plates  of  other  patients. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  in  many  of  these 
cases,  when  the  people  are  asked  to  verify 
statements  they  have  given  to  the  press  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  and  refuse  to 
appear  before  the  committee. 

These  things  cannot  carry  very  much 
weight.  If  the  hon.  leader  himself  had  in- 
vestigated the  situations  then  I  think  we  would 
be  prepared  to  listen  to  him;  but  just  to  read 
other  people's  comments  adds  very  little 
weight  to  an  argument  in  connection  with 
nursing  homes.  We  realize  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister realizes  that  a  great  deal  has  to  be  done 
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in  connection  with  nursing  homes,  but  cer- 
tainly that  kind  of  argument,  carries  very 
little    weight,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Mr.  Walker:  I  would  just  like  to  add  a 
word  here  in  support  of  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Durham  has  said.  I  believe  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  a  little 
upset  because  he  heard,  as  he  put  it,  I 
think,  it  was,  "from  this  area."  He  must 
remember  that  sitting  in  the  first  two  rows 
on  this  side  of  the  House  are  five  members 
of  the  homes  for  the  aged  committee  who 
have  visited  east  and  west  and  north  across 
this  province.  We  visited  nursing  homes  and 
we  have  visited  homes  for  the  aged.  We  in 
this  committee  could  not  argue  his  statement 
in  regard  to  nursing  homes.  We  have  found 
nursing  homes  in  which  we  ourselves  would 
not  like  to  be  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  found  nursing  homes  that  were  very 
fine  institutions. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Walker:  But  he  is  a  little  mixed  up— 
which  is  not  unusual  for  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition— when  he  inserts  in  the  middle 
of  his  tirade  something  about  Macassa  Lodge 
and  refers  to  other  homes  for  the  aged  in  this 
pro\  ince,  then  he  is  absolutely  wrong. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  visited 
Macassa  Lodge  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  I  certainly  did  not  see  any  drapes  on 
the  windows  decaying  or  falling  off  or  any 
of  tliat  other  tommy-rot  that  he  was  talking 
about.  I  do  believe  we  have  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  Nobody,  I  do  not  think,  in 
this  whole  House,  is  going  to  argue  that 
there  are  not  problems  in  nursing  homes  in 
this  province;  and  that  is  one  of  the  big  items 
with  which  the  homes  for  the  aged  committee 
is  dealing. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  reply  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  first  of  all  I  have  quoted 
from  newspaper  articles.  I  assume  that  they 
are  responsible  papers.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  would  disagree  with  this. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  also  say,  sir,  that 
from  my  own  point  I  have  visited  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  it  was  one  of  the  main 
interests  that  I  had  for  a  period.  Unless  we 
want  to  take  the  approach  that  vmless,  for 
example,  you  had  typhoid  you  cannot  speak 
about  typhoid;  in  this  particular  situation  I 
have  worked  with  a  group  of  aged  people, 
of  retired  pensioners  in  a  settlement  house. 
They  came  as  a  group  to  this  settlement 
house   once   a   week.     Wc   worked   in   trying 


to  create  new  interests  for  them,  to  broaden 
them  out  into  the  community.  I  think  it  was 
a  successful  experiment,  it  has  been  written 
up  across  the  country. 

I  do  not  think,  if  I  want  to  be  boastful 
about  it,  that  there  is  another  member  who 
has  had  a  similar  experience,  and  I  have 
written  articles  on  it.  But  I  am  not  talking 
about  what  I  have  done  personally,  I  am 
talking  about  the  fact  that  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  from  such  evidence  written  by 
reporters,  they  all  cannot  be  so  biased.  As 
the  publisher  of  a  paper,  the  hon.  member 
for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer),  I  am  sure  that  he 
feels  the  integrity  of  newspaper  men  is  such 
that  you  will  not— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  was  simply  reading 
the  facts  as  presented  in  the  papers,  and 
if  it  hurts  the  government  and  they  have 
decided  to  squawk  and  say  that  all  these 
men  were  prejudiced,  then  I  suggest  that  that 
is  a  weak  argument  on  their  part. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suggest  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  knows  that  his  statement  is  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  statement? 

Mr.  Boyer:  The  statement  that  we  are 
irresponsible  on  this  side  of  the  House  and 
have  no  regard  for  the  people  who  are  in 
boarding  houses,  in  nursing  homes  or  in 
homes  for  the  aged.  I  ask  him,  is  he  not 
failing  to  distinguish  between  the  exceptional, 
the  particular  case,  as  reported  so  sensation- 
ally in  the  items  he  has  read;  failing  to 
distinguish  between  these  and  the  general 
picture;  and  thus  failing  to  give  credit  to  the 
good  care  which  is  given  to  so  many  people 
in  many  nursing  homes,  and  certainly 
throughout  the  whole  province  in  homes  for 
the  aged. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  not  denying  that 
there  are  many  good  homes. 

Mr.  Boyer:  You  never  mentioned  any. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  And  you  know  why  I  did 
not  mention  this  at  the  start.  I  am  concerned 
that  if  there  is  one  home  where  the  facts, 
as  stated  in  these  articles,  pertain,  then  I  am 
not  satisfied  to  say  I  will  wait.  I  would  be 
concerned  to  pass  legislation  to  close  that 
home  down,  or  to  ensure  that  standards  were 
maintained. 
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Mr.  Boyer:  T^at  is  utter  roti 
Mr.  Thompson:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oshawa  that  the  committee  on  the 
aged  have  done  a  very  responsible  job. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  phght  of  the 
older  people,  and  the  people  in  nursing 
homes.  My  knowledge  is  that  the  people 
we  have  in  this  business  across  the  province, 
by  and  large  in  the  infancy  of  this  new 
trend,  are  trying  to  do  a  job.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do  enough  to  pinpoint  the 
importance  of  what  my  hon.  leader  has  said, 
that  there  is  a  great  area  for  criticism  in  this 
field  and  anything  we  can  do  to  focus  this  is 
good  for  all  of  us. 

Now,  in  light  of  what  my  hon.  leader  has 
said,  and  I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  that  they  have  tried  to  do  a  good 
job  and  we  appreciate  that,  but  this  is  a 
relatively  new  field  in  welfare.  We  have 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  area  in  which  there 
can  be  rackets.  Since  1959,  the  nursing 
homes  of  Ontario  have  tried  to  incorporate 
and  get  some  legislation  on  their  behalf,  and 
it  is  only  since  this  year  in  the  Ontario 
Gazette,  January,  1965,  that  we  have  had 
some  legislation  to  make  this  thing  tick. 

So  I  do  not  think  you  should  stand  up  and 
brag  about  the  job  the  hon.  Minister  is  doing 
in  this   field   because  he  has   been  prodded 
for  five  years  to  get  to  this  point.    There  are 
many    things    that    this    Associated    Nursing 
Homes  Incorporated  of  Ontario,  want  done, 
but  they  cannot  prod  this   department   into 
action.    And  for  you,  like  a  bunch  of  trained 
seals   again,    to   clap   and   criticize   my   hon. 
leader  for  trying  to  help  these  people- 
Mr.  Carruthers:  Get  down  to  facts. 
Mr.  Sargent:  He  was  talking  facts. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  all  here  trying  to  do 
the  same  job  through  our  people,  and  they 
stand  up  and  they  hate  to  be  criticized. 
Everything  you  do  is  right.  Now,  that  is 
not  true. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  the  association  in  their 
letter,  and  all  the  nursing  homes  of  Ontario 
have  five  very  pertinent  points  that  they  can- 
not get  the  hon.  Minister  to  act  on.  I  respect 
the  time  of  the  House,  but  you  should  have 
read  this  letter  from  the  Associated  Nursing 
Homes  Incorporated. 

An  hon.  member:  Everyone  got  that. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Then  I  do  not  see,  in  light 
of  receiving  this  document,  that  you  can  be 
so  pure  and  think  this  department  is  doing  a 
good  job  in  this  field. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
I  read  the  letter,  and  it  made  sense  to  me;  it 
was  laudatory  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  After  the  remarks  from  the 
hon.  Minister  I  deserve  to  take  about  half  an 
hour  to  reply.  But  it  is  such  stupid  remarks 
that  he  gives  out  that  takes  the  time  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  again,  we  respect  the 
job  this  committee  has  done,  but  there  is  a 
big  change  they  have  yet  to  bring  about  in 
this  field  of  nursing  for  the  aged,  especially 
in  the  field  of  getting  together  with  The 
Department  of  Health  in  supplying  nurses, 
trained  nursing  staffs  to  service  these  homes. 
We  have,  under  this  Act,  legislation  to  say 
that  nursing  homes  must  have  this  staff,  but 
there  are  no  trained  staff  for  the  positions.  So 
how,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
do  you  intend  to  implement  this  Act  if  you 
have  no  trained  staff?  That  is  your  problem, 
it  vis  not  ours. 

Mr.  Knox:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like 
to  comment  on  the  scurrilous  article  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  reading 
there  with  respect  to  blind  people  being  fed 
scraps.  The  Ontario  association  of  the  blind 
does  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  that  ever 
happening  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  thinking  of  the 
hair  dryer. 

Mr.  Knox:  I  might  also  add  that  for  a 
patient  to  be  tied  in  a  chair  is  not  as  bad  as 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  makes  it 
sound,  and  he  knows  that  very  well.  There 
are  many  occasions  when  this  is  the  only 
answer  to  getting  somebody  out  of  bed.  They 
can  be  gotten  out  of  bed,  but  they  are  un- 
able to  sit  and  remain  in  the  chair,  unless 
they  are  tied  there.  This  they  want,  and  this 
'is  done,  and  it  is  carried  on  in  a  perfectly 
proper  manner.  If  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  gone  around  all  the  places 
that  he  says  he  has,  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  this 
is  a  fact.  I  understand  there  are  440  licensed 
homes  in  Ontario  and  several  unlicensed 
homes.  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare,  is  Ontario  the  only  province 
which  does  not  license  nursing  homes,  estab- 
lish standards  for  them  and  provide  provin- 
cial inspectors  with  authority  to  see  that  the 
standards  are  maintained? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Would  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  please  repeat  it? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  asked  yon,  sir,  is  Ontario 
the  only  province  which  does  not  license 
nursinj;  homes,  establish  standards  for  them 
and  provide  provincial  inspectors  with 
authority  to  see  that  the  standards  are  main- 
tained? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  have  not  that  informa- 
tion with  me  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
give  that  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
I  do  not  know  if  any  other  provinces  have 
standards  and  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  I  say,  sir,  in  the  calm 
and  gentleness  of  this  debate  and  taking  part 
in  it  with  the  same  sort  of  feeling  that  has 
been  expressed  toward  me,  that  I  consider  it 
pretty  shocking  for  a  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare— in  view  of  the  indictment  that  we 
have  had  across  this  province  and  the  deep 
concern  which  we  have  about  these  standards 
and  the  lack  of  standards  that  we  have— to 
stand  up  in  this  House  and  tell  us  he  does  not 
know  what  the  standards  are  in  other  prov- 
inces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  If  my  hon.  friend  has  any 
l)]pasure  in  abusing  me  in  that  respect,  that  is 
(juite  all  right,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  to  carry  that  kind  of  information  any 
more  than  I  could  tell  you  how  many  nursing 
homes  there  would  be  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  how  many  nurses  would  be  there. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  want  to  clarify  again,  I 
did  not  ask  you  how  many  nursing  homes  are 
in  the  state  of  California.  You  have  a  compe- 
tent staff  around  you;  if  you  would  use  them 
they  could  give  you  the  facts.  We  are  ask- 
ing, are  there  any  other  provinces  in  Canada 
which  do  not  provide  licensed  nursing  homes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  do  not  even  know 
the  question  without  reading  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  very  sorry.  I  am  ask- 
ing are  there  any  other  provinces  which  do 
tiot  license  nursing  homes,  establish  standards 
for  them,  provid(>  provincial  inspectors  with 
authority  to  see  that  the  standards  are  main- 
tained? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  just  a  trifle  concerned 
with  the  way  in  which  this  general  issue 
has  been  deflected  and  I  was  so  encouraged 
by  the  hon.  Minister's  original  remarks  that 
if  I  could,  I  would  like  to  bring  them  back 
for  a  moment. 


I  would  like  to  ask  rhetorically,  what  we 
are  all  fighting  about.  The  hon.  Minister  is  on 
record  as  wishing  to  revise  regulations  and 
possibly  bring  them  within  provincial  in- 
spection, because  there  are  certain  inade- 
quacies. The  select  committee  on  aging  is 
rightly  and  courageously  on  record  as  express- 
ing inadequacies  in  nursing  home  areas  and 
the  need  to  move.  I  think  what  we  have  to 
accept,  all  parties  in  this  Legislature,  is 
that  mere  provincial  licensing  is  not  enough, 
and  that  we  must  now  move  to  the  point 
of  a  provincial  Act,  specifically  for  this  entire 
field,  of  which  licensing  will  be  but  one 
aspect. 

Since  the  hon.  Minister  by  and  large  agreed 
with  this  direction,  and  I  suspect  that  the 
select  committee  on  aging  does  as  well,  let  us 
not  be  lost  in  the  somewhat  futile  pursuit  of 
sensational  exposes.  I  admit  all  of  us  in  the 
Opposition  indulge  in  this  from  time  to  time. 
At  this  point,  we  have  found  a  certain  area 
of  agreement  and  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister whether  he  is  prepared  to  give  us  any 
point  in  time  at  which  he  would  move  from 
provincial  licensing  to  an  actual  Act.  Has  he 
given  it  any  further  thought  in  those  terms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  at  this  moment,  I  cannot  commit 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health.  Right  now,  both 
our  staffs  and  we  ourselves  are  looking  at 
this  picture  very  closely  and  have  been  doing 
so  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  or  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  licensing  was  incorporated  in 
the  two  amendments  that  were  brought  in  in 
similar  Acts  on  other  occasions;  it  is  all  in  the 
same  field.  After  the  surveys— and  we  have 
looked  throughout  the  province  for  at  least 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years— it  has  been 
found  that  this  is  one  thing  that  you  have  to 
go  into  rather  calmly  and  not  try  to  hurt  the 
people  who  are  in  such  homes  more  than  you 
would  help  by  closing  the  homes  up  right 
off  the  bat,  so  to  speak. 

There  has  been  a  great  movement,  as  you 
know,  from  the  western  provinces  and  pro- 
prietors are  coming  here  and  building  here, 
which  is  really  giving  an  impetus.  Now  I 
think  we  are  pretty  close  to  a  solution  some- 
where or  another,  but  we  have  got  to  find 
a  spot  where  we  can  put  these  residents, 
before  we  throw  them  out.  I  would  say  to 
my  hon.  friend  that  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  move  into  this  pretty  definitely.  Maybe 
next  year  we  will  have  something  very 
definite  to  show.  I  could  not  really  assure  him 
of  that,  but  this  is  my  sincere  hope.  That  is 
as  far  as  I  can  go. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Then  I  profoundly  hope  that 
is  true. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
could  not  get  an  answer,  I  will  read  the  hon. 
Minister  this  quote  from  the  Globe  and  Mail 
of  July  27: 

The  Ontario  government  is  at  the 
moment  shirking  one  of  these  burdens.  It 
is  the  only  province  in  Canada  which  has 
not  brought  nursing  homes  under  provincial 
licensing  and  controls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  want  to  be  thank- 
ful for  one  thing.  If  there  was  a  really  good 
newspaper  strike,  you  would  be  out  of  all  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare's  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  announcement  made  by 
the  law  reform  commission  as  reported  in 
today's  paper?  It  is  going  to  inquire  into 
family  law,  adoption,  illegitimacy,  con- 
sequences of  divorce  and  separation,  and 
generally  the  field  that  the  hon.  Minister 
concerns  himself  with.  I  wonder  what  arrange- 
ments, if  any,  the  hon.  Minister  has  made 
with  the  law  reform  commission,  or  internally 
with  his  own  staff,  to  make  themselves  avail- 
able to  the  law  reform  commission  as  it 
embarks  on  the  conduct  of  what  could  and 
should  be  a  most  valuable  study  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  tell 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  that  I  am 
glad  he  brought  it  to  my  notice.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  a  newspaper  yet  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  appreciate  it  if  perhaps 
before  the  estimates  are  over,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister can  consult  with  his  colleague,  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  because— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  quite  sure  if  we  check  back 
we  will  find,  as  we  do  in  most  instances  when 
these  commissions  are  appointed,  that  we 
offered  them  all  the  facilities  of  the  govern- 
ment at  any  time,  in  any  field  of  study.  This 
is  pretty  general  in  every  commission  that  this 
government  establishes,  and  I  imagine  it  is 
true   for   this    commission. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  imagine  it  is  true,  but  I 
thought  that  I  could  perhaps  come  to  the 
hon.  Minister's  assistance  this  afternoon,  when 
he  said  he  was  going  to  get  a  new  statute 
underway  very  shortly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  he  could  call  on  the 
services,  the  excellent  services,  of  this  group 
that  is  set  up  by  the  law  reform  commission 


and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  more  than  anxious 
to  assist  him  in  his  task.  I  just  wanted  to 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  problem  which  I  would  like  to  raise 
relating  to  this  vote.  In  a  way  I  suppose  one 
could  say  it  is  a  small  problem,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  big  problem  so  far  as 
some  people  are  concerned.  I  will  explain  the 
problem  and  I  would  like  to  give  a  concrete 
illustration  of  it. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  provision  for 
dental  care  under  any  welfare  allowance 
other  than  mother's  allowance,  and  that  under 
mother's  allowance  dental  care  is  available 
only  for  children.  Am  I  right  in  that  assump- 
tion? The  only  dental  care  that  is  possible 
under  the  welfare  allowance  is  extraction— 
in  other  words,  have  your  teeth  completely 
destroyed.  Am  I  right  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  used  to  be  the  case. 
Now  it  is  extended  to  all  adults  under  both 
programmes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  did  this  happen,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Just  in  a  recent  amend- 
ment to  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  glad  to  know  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Reilly:   I  bet  that  spoils  your  speech. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  it  does  not  spoil  anything. 
I  think  this  was  a  serious  gap  in  the  regula- 
tions, but  I  am  glad  that  the  department  has 
finally  recognized  the  nature  of  the  gap  and 
has  done  something  about  it. 

I  may  say  that  my  experience  was  that 
this  probably  was  as  big  a  nuisance  to  the 
department  officials  as  it  was  to  the  people 
affected,  and  no  doubt  this  was  a  factor  in 
getting  the  matter  straightened  out. 

Vote    1706   agreed   to. 

Vote   1707  agreed  to.  .     .: 

On  vote   1708:  > 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  re- 
habilitation services,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
hon.  Minister's  statement  that  the  department, 
in  co-operation  with  the  University  of  To- 
ronto school  of  social  work,  has  developed  a 
special  training  course  whereby  a  steady  flow 
of  professional  rehabilitation  counsellors  will 
become  available  to  serve  Ontario's  handi- 
capped, leads  to  several  questions.  How  long  a 
course  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  not  mind, 
I  had  intended,  as  I  intimated  some  time  ago, 
to  make  a  short  statement. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  going 
to   make   a   statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  If  I  could  do  it  now  per- 
haps it  would  answer  some  questions. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  rehabilitation  services 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
is  responsible  for  administering  the  federal, 
proN'incial  and  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
j^ramme.  The  basic  purpose  of  this  programme 
is  to  develop  or  restore  the  working  capacity 
of  handicapped  persons  and  to  prepare  and 
place  them  in  safe  and  satisfying  employment. 
It  does  not  take  the  place  of  basic  health,  wel- 
fare and  educational  services  provided  by 
hospitals,  schools  or  local  welfare  departments, 
but  ratlier  supplements  and  co-ordinates  serv- 
ices on  behalf  of  individuals  so  as  to  provide 
the  necessary  continuity  of  service  without 
wliich  the  seriously  handicapped  person  could 
not  achieve  ultimate  rehabilitation. 

Although  the  programme  is  administered 
by  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  its 
services  are  not  confined  to  welfare  recipients 
but  are  available  to  all  handicapped  persons 
who  can  benefit  from  them.  This  includes 
persons  discharged  from  general  hospitals, 
Ontario  hospitals  and  clinics,  doctors  in 
private  practice,  voluntary  organizations  such 
as  the  Canadian  national  institute  for  the 
blind,  Canadian  arthritis  and  rheumatism 
society,  march  of  dimes,  Ontario  society  for 
crippled  children,  Canadian  hearing  society, 
and  public  services  such  as  municipal  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  and  national  service. 

To  be  eligible  a  person  must  (1)  be  a 
resident  of  the  province  for  one  year;  (2) 
suffer  from  a  physical  or  a  mental  disability 
which  causes  an  employment  handicap;  and 
(3)  have  a  reasonable  expectation  that  re- 
habilitation services  may  prepare  him  for 
work. 

The  services  available  are  the  assessment 
services  which  are  required  for  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  for  service  and  the  nature 
and  scope  of  services  to  be  provided.  This 
includes  medical  assessment  to  establish  the 
nature  and  degree  of  disability,  the  need  for 
medical  attention,  and  the  individual's  work 
capacity.  It  also  includes  social  and  voca- 
tional assessment  to  evaluate  the  person's 
potential  in  relation  to  various  occupations. 

The    primary     objective     of     rehabilitation 


services  is  to  restore  the  disabled  person  to 
maximum  functioning  by  either  eliminating 
or  mitigating  his  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment. This  is  accomplished  by  providing 
medical,  surgical,  psychiatric  care,  artificial 
appliances,  therapy,  and  other  medical  and 
related  services. 

While  many  handicapped  persons  referred 
to  the  branch  already  receive  complete 
medical  attention  financed  by  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission  or  Physicians 
Services  Incorporated,  our  counsellors  found 
it  necessary  to  finance  treatment  and  ap- 
pliances for  302  people  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
Substantially  full  implementation  of  this 
aspect  of  the  programme  has  been  achieved 
during  the  past  year,  and  further  utilization 
is  being  anticipated  in  the  years  to  follow. 

Individual  counselling  and  guidance  through 
all  steps  of  the  rehabilitation  process  help  the 
disabled  persons  select  and  obtain  the  right 
job  objective.  During  the  fiscal  year  1963-64 
over  3,000  persons  received  such  help.  At  the 
present  time  the  active  case  load  is  over  2,500, 
an  increase  of  22  per  cent  over  1962-63. 
While  it  is  possible  for  some  handicapped 
individuals  to  return  to  former  occupations 
following  medical  rehabilitation,  many  are 
forced  to  learn  new  trades  because  of  func- 
tional limitation.  With  the  exception  of 
counselling,  vocational  training  continued  to 
be  tlie  most  expensive  service  provided  and 
involved  an  expenditure  of  over  $486,201  in 
tuition,  books  and  supplies,  transportation  and 
maintenance,  during  training. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1963-64, 
459  handicapped  persons  were  undergoing 
courses  of  training.  Eight  months  later  this 
number  had  increased  by  18.5  per  cent  to 
544.  Clerical  occupations  continued  to 
provide  more  training  and  placement  oppor- 
tunities than  any  other  single  course  of 
employment,  but  a  growing  emphasis  on  the 
training-on-the-job  method  is  opening  up 
more  opportunities  for  the  handicapped  in 
other  fields  which  hitherto  were  not  avail- 
able. With  22.8  per  cent  of  this  training 
being  conducted  by  on-the-job  technique, 
Ontario  leads  to  quite  an  extent  in  the 
utilization  of  this  method  of  rehabilitation. 

There  is  maintenance  and  transportation 
during  the  provision  of  training  and  restor- 
ation services:  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
clients  attending  courses  of  training  also 
receive  maintenance  allowances.  In  February 
of  this  year,  regulations  under  The  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Act  were  increased  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  pay  allowances  to  single 
persons  of  up  to  $100  or  $120  a  month,  and 
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to  married  persons  of  up  to  $180  or  $220  per 
month. 

Equipment  and  tools,  if  necessary,  are 
provided  to  give  the  person  a  fair  start: 
barbers,  watchmakers,  electrical  equipment 
repairmen,  were  among  those  trainees  who 
were  provided  with  the  necessary  tools.  One 
paraplegic,  who  was  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair, was  helped  to  start  a  thriving  electrical 
repair  shop  in  Owen  Sound. 

Placement  on  the  job  and  follow  up  after 
placement  ensures  stability  of  employment: 
during  the  fiscal  year,  1963-64,  some  139 
handicapped  persons  were  placed  directly 
into  employment  while  415  were  successfully 
employed  following  training  or  the  provision 
of  restorative  treatment  and  orthopaedic 
appliances.  Improved  employment  conditions 
greatly  facilitated  the  placement  of  the 
handicapped  but  they  have  also  created  a 
problem.  Many  persons  with  lesser  disability 
have  been  able  to  become  rehabilitated  with- 
out the  help  of  organized  programmes.  This 
leaves  a  great  number  of  referrals,  consisting 
of  more  seriously  handicapped  persons  suffer- 
ing from  mental  illness  or  mental  retardation, 
and  long-term  recipients  of  public  assistance. 
While  successful  rehabilitation  of  such 
persons  is  more  rewarding  than  that  of  the 
less  seriously  disabled,  success  is  less  assured, 
and  greater  demands  are  made  on  the  time 
and  skill  of  the  rehabilitation  counsellor. 

As  indicated,  the  rehabilitation  services 
branch  is  responsible  for  the  actual  admini- 
stration of  services.  This  is  done  in  co-oper- 
ation with  voluntary  and  other  departments 
of  government,  and  here  the  central  agent  is 
the  rehabilitation  counsellor.  He  serves  as 
the  basic  professional  worker  in  the  field  and 
is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  case- 
finding  programme,  and  in  identifying  clients' 


problems  and  helping  them  establish  eligibil- 
ity. In  consultation  with  the  attending 
physician,  he  helps  the  client  develop  a  plan 
leading  to  rehabilitation.  The  counsellor  is 
directly  responsible  for  counselling,  guidance, 
and  placement,  and  he  arranges  also  for 
purchase  of  training  services.  With  respect 
to  placement,  of  course,  the  national  employ- 
ment service  under  the  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  agreement  is  responsible  for 
assisting  with  placement,  and  our  policy  is  to 
utilize  their  facilities  to  the  utmost. 

A  clear-cut  plan  of  co-operation  has  been 
arranged  so  that  the  full  facilities  of  the 
employment  service  can  be  utilized,  both  in 
planning  training  programmes  and  placing 
handicapped  persons  following  training.  The 
counsellors  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  are  assigned  to  the  department's 
regional  welfare  offices  so  that  services  may 
be  provided  on  a  local  basis.  The  job  of  the 
counsellors  is  to  work  closely  with  hospitals, 
private  organizations,  the  national  employ- 
ment service,  private  physicians,  social  serv- 
ices, and  rehabilitation  officers  of  The 
Department  of  Health  in  their  various 
localities,  to  make  sure  that  handicapped 
persons,  wherever  they  may  be,  can  have 
the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  full  range  of 
services  provided  in  this  programme. 

To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  service,  our  estimates  are  providing  for 
a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  staff  of  the 
branch.  This  increase  will  bring  the  total  to 
61  and  will  provide  for  the  location  of  staff 
in  our  regional  offices— Windsor,  Chatham, 
London,  Kitchener,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Peter- 
borough, Kingston,  Ottawa,  North  Bay, 
Sudbury,  and  the  Lakehead. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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Monday,  June  21,  1965 

The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m.  This  also  concludes  the  estimates  for  the 

year  ending  March  31,  1966. 

ESTIMATES,  Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE         *^^*  *®  conmiittee  of  supply  rise  and  report 


(continued) 


certain  resolutions. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


Vote  1708  agreed  to. 

Vote  1709  agreed  to.  ^^^^  "°"^^  '^''''^^^'  ^'-   ^^^^^^'  ^^  *« 


Vote  1710  agreed  to 

Mr.    Chairman:    Th 

mates  of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Report  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
Mr.    Chairman:    This    concludes    the    esti-      °^  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Chairman  of  the  committee  of  supply  reports  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, 

That  supply  in  the  following  supplementary  amounts,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
government  departments  named,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,1965: 

Department  of  Economics  and  Development 

Special  grants    $  3,520,000 

Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Management 

Special   grants    858,200 

Department  of  Health 

Special   grants    9,372,000 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Child  welfare  branch 1,640,000 

and  Resolved, 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government  depart- 
ments named,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1966: 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Main   office    $973,000 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  branch   1,009,000 

Agricultural  rehabilitation  and  development  branch  1,258,000 

Dairy  branch  1,005,000 

Extension   branch    2,943,000 

Farm  economics,  co-operatives  and  statistics  branch  387,000 

Farm  products  inspection  branch  556,000 

Farm  products  marketing  board  114,000 

Information    branch    478,000 

Live  stock  branch  838,000 

Office  of  the  commissioner  of  marketing  43,000 

Ontario  food  council   156,000 

Ontario  junior  farmer  loan  branch  255,000 

Ontario  telephone  service  commission  109,000 

Soils  and  crops  branch  582,000 

Veterinary  services  branch   1,393,000 

Demonstration  farm,  New  Liskeard  94,000 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  continued 

Horticultural  experiment  station,  Vineland  $571,000 

Kemptville   agricultural   school    690,000 

Western  Ontario  agricultural  school,  Ridgetown  588,000 

Federated   colleges,    Guelph    7,449,000 

Main    office    600,000 

Department  of  the  Attorney-General 

Main    office    97,000 

Ontario  police  commission  606,000 

Legislative   counsel's   division   164,000 

Administration  and  finance  division  486,000 

Civil  law  division  180,000 

Criminal   law   division    1,268,000 

Administration  of  justice  division  8,830,000 

Public   safety   division    2,408,000 

Ontario  securities  branch  463,000 

Office  of  superintendent  of  insurance  259,000 

Ontario  law  reform  commission  158,000 

Ontario  provincial  police   23,907,000 

Department  of  Civil  Service 

Main    office    155,500 

Position  administration  216,500 

Recruitment  and  examination   224,500 

Training  and  development  97,000 

Administrative    services    324,500 

Pay   research    90,000 

Ontario  joint  council,  civil  service  arbitration  board  and  grievance  boards  ....  33,500 

Employee  relations   67,500 

Department  of  Economics  and  Development 

Main    office    4,896,000 

Economic  council   211,000 

Office  of  chief  economist  612,000 

Ontario  development  agency  288,000 

Ontario    House    416,000 

Trade  and  industry  branch  1,335,000 

Ontario  housing  corporation  1,797,000 

Ontario  housing  corporation  9,750,000 

Department  of  Education 

Main  office  340,000 

Departmental   business    administration   branch    878,000 

School  business  administration  branch   346,000 

Personnel  branch    137,000 

Information  branch  236,000 

Programme  branch   9,803,000 

Teacher  education  branch  5,930,000 

Special  schools  and  services  branch  5,063,000 

Technological  and  trades  training  branch  6,635,000 

Youth  branch  75,000 

Ontario  fitness  programme  100,000 

Federal-provincial  agreements  30,294,000 

Scholarships,  bursaries,  etc 2,535,000 

Legislative   grants   342,083,000 

Miscellaneous  grants  1,070,000 

Grants  to  Ontario  colleges  of  education  3,774,000 

Grants  to  Ryerson  polytechnical  institute  5,473,000 

Teachers'  .superannuation,  etc 14,893,000 

Student  aid  loans  100,000 
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Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Management 

Main  office $203,000 

Energy  branch  660,000 

Ontario  energy  board  102,000 

Conservation   authorities    branch /.  1,623,000 

Ontario  water  resources  commission 4,077,000 

Water  management  programme 400,000 

Conservation  authorities  branch 6,750,000 

Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario    1,800,000 

Ontario  water  resources  commission  25,000,000 

Water  management  programme    1,500,000 

Department  of  Health 

Main  office 8,703,000 

.    Public  health  administration  branch  2,442,000 

Public  health  nursing  branch  84,000 

Maternal  and  child  health  branch  115,800 

;         Dental  service  branch  85,200 

Nursing  branch  410,000 

Epidemiology  branch  912,000 

Medical  rehabilitation  branch  603,000 

Tuberculosis  prevention  branch  5,622,000 

Industrial  hygiene  branch  1,119,000 

Environmental  sanitation  branch    297,000 

Laboratory  branch    3,560,000 

Mental  health  branch  74,860,000 

Hospital  services  commission  of  Ontario  ^. 68,078,000 

Hospital  services  commission  of  Ontario  9,500,000 

Department  of  Highways 

Main  office  4,734,000 

Maintenance— King's  highways  and  other  roads  87,383,000 

Construction  and  other  capital  projects  237,252,000 

Department  of  Labour 

Main  office  1,124,000 

Industrial  training  branch 1,494,000 

Conciliation  services  445,000 

Labour  standards  branch  689,000 

Labour  relations  board  515,000 

Safety  and  technical  services  2,060,000 

Human  rights  commission    119,000 

Research  branch    200,000 

Labour  standards  branch  9,500,000 

Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 

Main  office  1,985,000 

Fish  and  wildlife  branch 562,000 

Forest  protection  branch  208,000 

Lands  and  surveys  branch   1,096,000 

Parks  branch   172,000 

Research  branch    879,000 

Timber  branch  1,068,000 

Forest  ranger  school 235,000 

Junior  ranger  programme 820,000 

Basic    organization    21,613,000 

Extra  fire  fighting  750,000 

Lands  and  surveys  branch  100,000 

Timber  branch  .,. 793,000 

Basic  organization   4,000,000 
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Office  of  Lieutenant-Governor 

Office  of  Lieutenant-Governor   $330,000 

Department  of  Mines 

Main    ofiBce    532,000 

Geological  branch  1,135,000 

Mines  inspection  branch  342,000 

Laboratories  branch  212,000 

Sulphur  fumes  arbitrator  25,000 

Mining  lands  branch  398,000 

Main  office   1,000,000 

Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 

Main  office  and  branches 55,195,000 

Ontario  municipal  board  438,000 

Main  office  1,557,000 

Department  of  Prime  Minister 

Main    office    146,000 

Cabinet  office  91,000 

Office  of  Provincial  Auditor 

Office  of  provincial  auditor  547,000 

Department  of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Citizenship 

Main  office   381,100 

Companies  branch  529,800 

Citizenship   branch   318,500 

Office  of  the  Speaker 27,500 

Legislative  library  74,100 

Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  chief  election  officer  129,300 

Sessional  and  other  requirements  1,321,000 

Queen's  printer  238,700 

Registrar-General's  branch  820,000 

Post  office  720,000 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Main  office   6,966,000 

Child  welfare  branch 8,791,000 

Day  nurseries  branch  403,000 

Field  services  branch 1,687,000 

Finance  and  administration  branch  337,000 

General  vi^elfare  assistance  branch  25,534,000 

Homes  for  the  aged  branch  3,156,000 

Rehabilitation  services  branch 938,000 

Welfare  allowances  branch  36,314,000 

Welfare  allowances  branch  21,199,000 

Department  of  Public  Works 

Main  office   1,125,000 

Ontario  government  buildings  9,000,000 

Leased  premises  3,200,000 

Maintenance  of  locks,  bridges,  dams  and  docks,  etc 125,000 

Miscellaneous 160,000 

Public  buildings  43,000,000 

Dams,  docks  and  locks  975,000 

Department  of  Reform  Institutions 

Main    office    2,690,000 

Parole  and  rehabilitation   service    605,000 

Institutions    (Ontario    reformatories,    industrial   farms,    training    schools    and 

district    jails) 18,269,000 
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Department  of  Tourism  and  Information 

Main  office  $129,000 

Administrative  branch    1,069,000 

Publicity  branch   278,000 

Advertising  branch   1,107,000 

Tourist  promotion  and  information  branch  361,000 

Tourist  industry  development  branch  557,000 

PubHc  records  and  archives  337,000 

Theatres   branch    118,000 

Travel  research  branch   81,500 

The  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Commission 1,900,500 

Department  of  Transport 

Main    office    1,031,000 

Ontario  highway  transport  board  217,000 

Highway  safety  branch  484,000 

Motor   vehicles   administration    6,096,000 

Motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund  603,000 

Treasury  Department 

General    administration    1,262,000 

Accounts   division    7,243,000 

Revenue    division    5,809,000 

Data  processing  branch 604,000 

Ontario  racing  commission   239,000 

Pension  commission  of  Ontario  163,000 

Department  of  University  Affairs 

Main    office    ^ 332,000 

Grants  to  universities  and  colleges  62,786,000 

Miscellaneous    grants    30,000 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motion: 

Bill  No.  44,  An  Act  to  make  uniform  the 
powers  of  expropriation  granted  to  univer- 
sities. 

Bill  No.  66,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc 
Service  Works  on  Highways  Act. 

Bill  No.  73,  The  Private  Investigators  and 
Security  Guards  Act,  1965. 

Bill  No.  83,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Energy 
Act,  1964. 

Bill  No.  84,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gas  and 
Oil  Leases  Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  85,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning 
Act. 

Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  No.  88,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  89,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  90,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Second- 
ary Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Bill  No.  94,  An  Act  to  establish  a  founda- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  the  burial  place 
of  John  Graves  Simcoe  and  his  wife. 


Bill  No.  95,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  No.  100,  An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Sessions  Act. 

Bill  No.  101,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  Act,  1964. 

Bill  No.  102,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Sheridan 
Park  Corporation  Act,  1964. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  and  I  would  like  your  in- 
dulgence to  make  a  point  of  order.  This  after- 
noon, just  after  the  House  convened,  the 
government  Whip  called  me  and  told  me  that 
we  were  going  into  the  Budget  debate  follow- 
ing the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  I  see  he  is  not  here  to  confirm  the 
agreement,  or  whether  there  has  been  sorne 
change.  I  know  my  own  group  said  that  the 
last  instructions  they  had  been  given  was  that 
they  were  going  into  third  readings,  but  I  felt 
that  the  Whip's  conversation  with  myself  was 
a  change  in  order  and  I  instructed  my  group 
to  that  effect. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  only  say  that  this  has  been 
the  order  of  business,  I  believe,  as  I  an- 
nounced it  last  week:  that  we  would  complete 
the    estimates    and    take   third    readings    and 
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then  complete  the  Budget  debate.  This  has 
been  my  understanding  and  there  has  been 
no  change.  Whether  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding between  you  and  the  govern- 
ment Whip  I  do  not  know;  but  certainly  this 
is  what  I  told  him  as  well,  because  it  has 
been  the  course  of  business  in  my  mind  for 
some  days. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that 
there  may  have  been  some  misunderstanding, 
but  that  is  the  reason,  I  believe,  why  the 
rest  of  the  members  are  not  here. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  May  I  say, 
sir,  in  all  fairness,  in  a  communication  I  had 
with  the  Whip  today,  he  told  me  that  this 
was  the  order  of  business. 


THIRD  READINGS 
(continued) 

Bill  No.  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Energy  Board  Act,  1964. 

Bill  No.  106,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  107,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Ophthalmic  Dispensers  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  108,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Phar- 
macy Act. 

Bill  No.  109,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Registry  Act. 

Bill  No.  Ill,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land 
Titles  Act. 

Bill  No.  112,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Partner- 
ships  Registration  Act. 

Bill  No.  113,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Limited 
Partnerships  Act. 

Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  Centennial 
centre  of  science  and  technology. 

Bill  No.  115,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way Traffic  Act. 

Bill  No.  116,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Power 
Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  117,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Marshals  Act. 

Bill  No.  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Justices 
of  the  Peace  Act. 

Bill  No.  119,  The  Child  Welfare  Act,  1965. 

Bill  No.  120,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Health  Act. 

Bill  No.  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Surrogate  Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  122,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Securities  Act. 


Bill  No.  123,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act. 

Bill  No.  124,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  No.  125,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Racing 
Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  127,  An  Act  to  establish  The  On- 
tario institute  for  studies  in  education. 

Bill  No.  128,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  129,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Finan- 
cial Administration  Act. 

Bill  No.  130,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpor- 
ations Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  131,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Logging 
Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Income 
Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Suc- 
cession Duty  Act. 

Bill  No.  135,  The  Milk  Act,  1965. 

On  Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  respecting  medi- 
cal services  insurance: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried  to  elicit 
from  the  government  some  understanding  of 
what  it  really  meant  by  coverage  of  the  bill. 
We  have  asked  it  for  some  of  the  most  per- 
tinent facts  which  I  think  the  people  of 
Ontario  would  wish  to  know  about  a  so-called 
medical  services  insurance  plan  and  we  find 
that  not  only  in  this  Legislature  have  we  been 
denied  these  facts,  but  the  facts  have  been 
denied  the  people  of  Ontario. 

We,  at  this  point  have  been  asked  to  pass 
this  bill,  and  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
the  premiums  are  going  to  cost  the  people. 
We  have  asked  other  questions  in  connection 
with  the  coverage  of  the  aged,  and  the  cover- 
age of  those  abhorrent  words,  the  "poor 
risks."  Will  it  be  a  maximum  amount  for 
them,  or  will  it  be  less?  Again  we  find  a 
vagueness,  almost  a  fog  put  up  to  try  to 
describe  the  inadequacies  of  this  bill,  not 
only  to  the  Legislature,  but  to  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  has  been  referred 
to  as  making  medical  services  insurance  avail- 
able to  every  resident  of  Ontario  regardless 
of  age,  the  state  of  past  or  present  health, 
financial  means  or  occupation,  and  yet,  sir, 
we  know  that  a  bill  substantially  based  on 
the  same  principles  as  this,  which  is  in  the 
province  of  Alberta  and  which  is  a  voluntary 
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plan,  includes  over  210,000  citizens  out  of  a 
population  of  almost  1.5  million  that  are  not 
covered  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the  same 
kind  of  situation  will  develop  if  this  bill  were 
to  go  before  the  people  of  Ontario.  This  is 
not  a  medical  services  insurance  bill  which  is 
available  to  every  resident  of  Ontario  regard- 
less of  age,  the  state  of  past  or  present  health, 
financial  means  or  occupation.  It  was  put 
most  adequately  by  one  of  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition: 

Availability  may  be  for  every  one  to 
have  a  Cadillac,  but  if  you  do  not  have 
the  financial  means,  it  is  not  really  avail- 
able to  very  many  people  within  the  prov- 
ince. 

We  say,  sir,  that  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
marginal  income  families  who  are  too  proud 
to  find  a  means  test  or  who  are  unable  to 
pay  the  premium,  even  with  some  sub- 
sidization as  is  provided  for  a  certain  income 
bracket.  We  have  this  fact  on  the  experience 
of  Alberta.  We  suggest  on  the  basis  of  the 
operation  of  the  Alberta  plan  it  is  estimated 
that  900,000  citizens  of  Ontario  will  not  be 
covered  under  the  present  Ontario  medical 
health  plan. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  reading  here  some  of 
the  points  which  are  being  presented  to  the 
people  outside  this  Legislature  today  by  a 
group  of  people,  to  show  that  there  are 
church  institutions  which  are  not  deserving 
of  the  name  of  being  "comfortable  pews,"  and 
this  includes  members  of  every  congregation 
and  of  every  denomination  who  have  become 
aroused  at  the  situation  being  brought  before 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  quote  in  this 
respect: 

We  believe  that  family  premiums,  and  if 

the  family  premiums  are  estimated  at  $180, 

then  we  believe  they  are  excessive. 
In  trying  to  elicit  answers  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)— who  I 
notice  is  not  here  when  this  bill  is  coming 
up  for  third  reading— we  tried  by  every  device 
we  could  to  learn  from  him  what  the 
premiums  are. 

He  said  that  it  was  ridiculous  for  a 
Globe  and  Mail  article  or  editorial  to  suggest 
that  the  premiums  might  be  something  over 
$200,  and  when  we  tried  to  push  him  on  this 
to  find  what  they  really  were,  we  could  get 
no  answer  from  him.  We  suggest  that  if  $180 
is  just  for  physicians'  services  for  many 
families  who  are  in  this  grey  bracket,  who 


are  outside  subsidization  or  even  under  some 
part  of  subsidization,  then  this  bill  is  inade- 
quate because  it  will  not  provide  coverage. 

It  in  no  way  considers  the  whole  health 
coverage;  it  in  no  way  considers  prescription 
drugs;  it  in  no  way  considers,  for  example, 
the  treatment  of  children  with  respect  to 
dental  care  or  with  respect  to  optical  services 
or  with  respect  to  regular  checkups.  When 
we  wanted  to  get  into  regular  checkups,  we 
found  again  that  there  was  evasion  and 
answers  that  were  vague. 

We  talked  about  the  people  who  probably 
—in  my  terms— most  need  coverage.  Surely  a 
government  that  was  deeply  concerned  about 
the  health  of  the  people  would  be  concerned 
about  two  categories,  and  they  are  the  young 
child  or  the  baby,  and  the  mother.  We  know 
that  in  this  crass,  hard  term  of  "bad  risk," 
these  are  the  people  who  are  bad  risks,  and 
similarly  the  aged.  Yet  we  get  the  callous 
kind  of  approach  from  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  who  in  every  defence  of  his  bill  was 
constantly  referring  to  the  fact  that  under 
most  existing  insurance  plans  this  kind  of 
thing  is  not  covered.  I  am  not  interested  in 
the  insurance  companies  and  the  sort  of 
coverage  they  give;  what  we  on  our  side  are 
interested  in  is  in  the  health  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

We  protest  that  the  Ontario  plan  will  dis- 
criminate against  bad  health  risks  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  and  underline  it— the 
elderly  and  the  ill.  We  believe  that  a 
medical  health  plan  should  provide  for  a 
basic  premium  uniform  for  all  citizens.  The 
Ontario  health  plan  does  not  cover  certain 
health  needs  which  I  mentioned  before,  such 
as  drugs,  psychiatric  care  and  dental  care. 
We  believe  that  a  health  plan  should  be 
comprehensive  in  coverage  and  may  I  say, 
sir,  that  we  oppose  the  ineflBciency  and  the 
duplication  of  overhead  and  the  excessive 
costs  of  coverage  implicit  in  the  Ontario 
medical  health  plan  with  its  employment  of 
private  insurance  carriers. 

I  base  that  on  the  fact  of  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  studies  that  has  been  done  in 
the  history  of  Canada  and  I  refer  to  the  Hall 
commission.  When  I  think  of,  for  example, 
volume  1  of  the  Hall  commission  report- 
over  1,980  pages  of  statistical  facts  set  up, 
apart  from  volume  2—1  think  to  myself, 
"Surely  when  the  government  is  bringing  in 
its  plan—" 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order—  ; 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  have  a 
point  of  order? 
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Mr.  Cowling:  Lewis'  Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure, page  61,  has  to  do  with  third  read- 
ing and  in  that  section  it  says: 

Debate  on  a  motion  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  a  bill  is  more  restricted  than  is  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  as  discussion 
is  strictly  confined  to  the  contents  of  the 
bill. 

My  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not  talking 
about  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  Certainly  he  is! 

Mr.  Cowling:  He  is  talking  about  the  Hall 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  speaking  relevant 
to  the  contents  of  the  bill  and  as  the  bill  has 
some  28  or  30  sections  it  allows  for  some 
latitude.  However,  I  must  inform  the  mem- 
ber that  although  bills  may  be  discussed  on 
third  readings— the  same  as  on  second  read- 
ings—nevertheless discussion  is  somewhat  more 
restricted  and  you  perhaps  should  confine 
your  remarks  as  to  why  the  bill  should  not 
be  given  third  reading  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  that,  sir,  and 
I  am  giving  reasons  why  I  think  the  bill 
should  not  be  given  third  reading.  In  order 
to  show  that  I  am  talking  about  sections  of 
the  bill,  I  will  come  to  (b)  carriers,  and  I 
suggest  that  from  examination  that  has  taken 
place,  we  are  aware  that  the  retention  cost 
of  carriers  has  been  27  per  cent  as  compared 
with  7.5  per  cent  in  Saskatchewan  with  the 
government  agency,  and  that  we  believe  the 
administration  of  a  medical  health  programme 
should  be  by  a  government  agency.  We 
believe  that  the  medical  profession  should 
remain  in  complete  charge  of  the  areas  of  its 
medical,  professional  competence,  and  we 
hold  that  the  treatment  of  sickness  is  not  a 
commodity  to  be  traded  in  the  market  place. 

Sir,  I  could  go  on  at  considerable  length 
in  connection  with  this  bill,  but  I  am  going 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  arguments  which  I 
have  listened  to  from  the  other  side  in  con- 
nection with  certain  sections  of  the  bill.  One 
of  the  arguments  that  was  raised,  was  that 
the  hospital  services  commission  was  not  a 
compulsory  body  and  if  the  hospital  services 
commission,  if  we  want  to  get  into  some 
semantics  about  it,  is  not  a  compulsory  body, 
then  I  suggest  that  within  the  principle  of  this 
bill  we  could  use,  instead  of  carriers,  the 
hospital  services  commission.  But  I  would 
strongly  urge,  on  any  person  who  is  a  think- 
ing person  within  the  government  ranks,  that 


he  be  fully  aware  that  the  hospital  services 
commission  is  compulsory;  but  the  hospital 
services  commission  has  15  or  more  em- 
ployees, who  are  obligated  to  belong  to  it, 
and  we  see  nothing  wrong  with  this.  We  are 
delighted  with  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of 
Ontario  are  able  to  get  coverage  through  a 
premium  so  they  do  not  have  the  fear  of 
excessive  hospital  costs;  our  argument,  sir, 
in  connection  with  medical  costs,  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  we  consider,  for  many  of  the 
people,  that  there  is  a  very  real  dread  of 
sickness  taking  place  within  a  family. 

We  recognize  that  in  this  province,  and  in 
Canada,  we  have  had  enormous  advances  in 
medical  science.  We  recognize  that  we  have 
had  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men,  within 
our  province,  who  have  developed  such 
things  as  insulin.  I  think  of  Dr.  Banting  and 
Dr.  Best,  and  many  others,  who  are  working 
in  order  to  get  greater  health  for  the  people 
of  Ontario.  We  also  recognize,  sir,  and  I 
want  to  re-emphasize  this  point,  that  part  of 
the  reason  for  the  research  which  is  being 
done,  in  order  to  bring  benefit  to  the  people 
of  Ontario,  is  because  of  the  fact  that  a 
government,  taking  a  collective  responsibility, 
has  provided  funds  for  the  research. 

We  recognize  that  we  need  more  doctors. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  this  and  we  have  asked 
about  this.  We  recognize  that,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  doctors,  there  is  a  responsibility  of 
government,  and  I  think  the  government  itself 
recognizes  this.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
informed  us  that,  with  the  lack  of  doctors 
and  the  need  for  doctors,  he  has  started  two 
new  medical  schools,  and  we  in  no  way  feel 
embarrassed,  or  hate  or  detest  the  fact  that 
we  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes  towards  edu- 
cational facilities  for  doctors.  We  are  proud 
to  do  that.  We  say,  sir,  that  we  recognize 
we  have  an  obligation— not  only  in  paying  a 
premium  individually,  which  is  our  choice, 
except  for  those  who  are  working  with  15 
or  more  employees— through  taxes,  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  health  of  all  the 
people.  We  are  sharing  this  cost. 

Taking  the  fact  that  medical  science  has 
advanced,  taking  the  fact  that  the  practitioners 
of  medicine  are  helped  in  their  training  by 
us,  taking  the  fact  that  the  hospitals  them- 
selves are  contributed  to  by  us,  by  the  people 
of  Ontario,  we  are  arguing  that  this  whole 
health  field  then  should  become  an  obligation 
of  society  itself,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  private  profiteers.  And 
I  say  this  although  I,  myself,  have  nothing 
against  profit  motive  in  many  areas. 

In  many  areas  I  think  this  is  the  incentive 
of  free  enterprise,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
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health  of  the  people,  and  when  it  comes  to 
education,  then,  sir,  I  suggest  that  we,  col- 
lectively, have  a  responsibility  not  to  just 
hand  this  over  to  groups  of  private  profiteers 
so  that  they  can  make  the  most  profit  they 
can  from  it. 

We  have  looked,  as  has  the  Hall  commis- 
sion—with respect  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
High  Park— and  examined,  as  has  Pierre 
Berton  in  Macleans  magazine,  as  have  many 
others,  at  the  kind  of  coverage  which  has 
been  given  in  the  past  by  the  profit-making 
organizations,  the  insurance  companies.  And 
if  the  field  is  open  to  them,  and  there  is 
nothing  else,  why  should  they  not  be  in  it? 

But  the  point  is:  With  the  field  being  open 
to  them,  in  order  that  they  can  give  coverage 
they  have  to  limit  the  coverage.  In  order  that 
they  can  give  coverage,  they  naturally  have  to 
make  some  profit.  They  have  to  do  sales  pro- 
motion, and  this  means  a  high  administrative 
cost. 

And  I  think  all  of  us  recognize  Hall  as 
a  man  of  great  eminence— indeed  he  has 
been  so  recognized  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis),  in  that  he  has  been 
appointed  to  look  into  another  very  delicate 
problem  in  this  province.  No  one,  I  am  sure, 
is  going  to  belittle  the  scholarship  of  a  man 
of  the  eminence  of  Hall.  Besides,  as  I  am  sure 
my  friend  is  going  to  point  out,  he  was 
appointed  by  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker,  which 
again  should  cause  a  certain  amount  of  affec- 
tion tow^ds  him. 

Let  us  say,  on  the  basis  of  philosophy— 
and  this  was  another  argument  that  came  up, 
sir- there  were  some  who  said  that,  as  Tories, 
they  really  could  not  go  for  the  idea  of 
having  a  compulsory  medical  insurance  plan. 
Well,  of  course,  there  were  such  contradictions 
in  their  arguments  that  made  me  blush, 
almost,  to  listen  to  them.  You  had  the  situa- 
tion of  the  hospital  services  commission. 
We  even  had  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health, 
not  a  philosopher  —  I  never  thought  of 
him  as  a  philosopher,  because  he  told  me 
he  had  listened  to  a  man  in  the  early  '30s 
who  I  considered,  even  though  he  did  not 
belong  to  my  party,  a  pioneer  for  social 
justice.  Then  he  listened  to  Mackenzie  King, 
another  man  who  set  a  platform  for  us.  Then 
he  listened  to  Bennett,  and  everything  Bennett 
did  politically  was  a  failure  because  it  was 
all  ultra  vires;  therefore  he  went  over  to 
England  to  take  his  knighthood,  or  viscountcy, 
or  whatever  it  was.  And  this  was  the  man- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  mem- 
ber, if  he  would  try  to  speak  to  the  contents 
of  thfe  bill.  He  must  keep  the  contents  of  the 
bill  always  before  him. 


Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  sir,  you  see  the  bill 
is  such  a  complicated  one  to  speak  to,  that 
I  am  trying  to  deeply  understand  the  motiva- 
tion behind  the  hon.  Minister  who  drafted  it. 
I  felt  that,  perhaps,  if  I  could  discuss  some 
of  the  heroes  whom  he  idolized,  that  this 
might  give  more  understanding;  but,  in  view 
of  what  you  say,  I  will  swing  back  again  to 
the  bill. 

I  would  say  that  Hall  has  shown  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  people  to  get  coverage. 
He  has  shown  that,  from  the  sickness  survey 
in  1951,  there  were  people  with  low  incomes 
who  had  a  high  rate  of  illness  and  yet  who 
were  not  able  to  use  the  services  of  doctors. 
He  has  shown,  sir,  that,  from  a  national  point 
of  view,  and  I  say  from  a  provincial  point 
of  view  too,  health  is  important.  And  he  sug- 
gested that,  when  you  saw  the  rejects  in  the 
armed  forces  during  World  War  I,  this 
showed  up  that  with  all  the  medical  science 
we  have,  with  the  fact  that  we  have  a  high 
proportion  of  doctors,  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  magnificent  hospitals,  there  were  still 
people  who  were  not  able  or,  for  various 
reasons,  were  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
health  facilities  that  this  province  and  this 
nation  could  provide.  And  he  said  that  we 
have  got  to  do  something  in  connection  with 
this. 

He  examined  and  studied  every  possible 
way;  and  I  am  sure,  the  man  appointed  by 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  is  a  man  with  perhaps 
a  background  of  Conservative  philosophy,  I 
am  sure  that  he  is.  Let  us  look  at  the  idea 
of  income  grading,  let  us  look  at  it.  And  may 
I  suggest,  first  of  all,  in  the  Hall  commission 
report  that  he  decided  that  this— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to 
inform  the  member  that  he  is  for  the  most 
part  discussing  the  Hall  commission  report 
and  his  philosophy  of  medical  insurance  or 
Medicare,  and  the  member  is  not  really 
discussing  the  contents  of  the  bill;  so  I  ask 
that  he  be  just  a  little  more  restrictive  in  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  that,  sir,  and, 
as  always,  I  recognize  your  ruling.  There- 
fore, I  would  say  that  I  am  talking  about  the 
open  enrolment  period,  section  (1)  of  1,  be- 
cause, you  see,  that  open  enrolment  period 
means  that  there  will  be  only  certain  times 
when  you  can  get  coverage.  If  we  went 
further  into  the  kind  of  coverage  under  some 
of  the  regulations,  we  would  find  that  some 
of  us  will  get  subsidized  coverage  but  others 
will  get  it  given  to  them  completely,  because 
we  are  so  low  in  the  economic  bracket 
that  we  have  become  charity  cases. 
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Mr.  Hall,  taking  those  two  sections  which 
are  referred  to— section  (1)  and  section  (n)— 
said:  "This  is  a  lot  of  nonsense,  and  it  will 
not  work."  He  deplored  it.  He  deplored  it 
for  these  reasons,  because  he  said  inherently 
this  is  a  means  test- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  the 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  it  does  not  have 
enough  to  do  with  your  bill.  We  are  pointing 
out  the  inadequacies  in  it  and  the  very  fact 
that  you,  with  the  comprehensive  study  that 
has  been  done,  refuse  to  listen  to  the  facts 
of  the  study,  that  an  income  basis  for  making 
Ae  basis  of  getting  coverage  was  wrong,  that 
it  had  a  means  test  attached  to  it,  that  there 
would  have  to  be  enrolment  periods  and  so 
on  down  the  line  like  this.  And  Mr.  Hall 
said,  "Let  us  have  a  ringing  charter  with 
health,  let  us  start  moving  in  the  20th  century 
on  it." 

And  what  do  we  see  here  with  the  basis 
of  this  Hall  commission?  What  do  we  have  as 
an  alternative?  We  had  a  Hagey  commission. 
And  what  happened  when  we  had  the  Hagey 
commission  on  which  most  of  these  sections 
are  structured?  People  came  before  the  com- 
mission and  said,  "Surely  this  government 
with  its  wealth,  its  affluence,  surely  it  will 
have  concern  for  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
will  not  bring  in  something  structured  on 
such  plans  as  those  of  Dr.  Hagey." 

I  was  on  a  debate  with  Dr.  Hagey,  and  I 
was  hoping  that  there  would  be  a  tussle— I 
think  he  is  of  Irish  background— not  only  of 
personalities,  but  of  philosophy  and  every- 
thing else  in  connection  with  its  findings. 
And  do  you  know  what  he  did?  He  denied. 
You  know  I  could  almost  refer  to  a  Biblical 
situation  of  when— 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —where  someone  denied 
responsibility.  Dr.  Hagey  denied  the  responsi- 
bility for  it.  He  said,  "I  have  passed  it,  as 
Pontius  Pilate,  over  to  some  other  place." 
And  what  did  they  do  with  the  Hagey  com- 
mission? You  know  what  the  hon.  Prime 
xMinister  of  this  province  said  in  his  defence. 
I  have  listened  to  a  lot  of  others  in  the  defence 
of  the  sections  of  this  bill,  and  I  want  to  say 
there  is  one  of  them  who  I  thought  wanted 
to  argue  on  a  constructive  basis  and  that 
was  the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr. 
Reilly).  There  were  a  couple  of  others  who 
are  up  in  this  area.  They  took  the  retention 


figure  and  they  said,  "Okay,  we  are  going  to 
argue  on  the  basis  of  the  retention  figure." 

What  did  we  hear  from  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province?  I  want  to  list  to 
you  the  arguments  as  I  heard  them.  These 
were  his  arguments  on  it.  His  first  argument 
was,  "Don't  talk  to  me  about  Saskatchewan." 
That  is  a  kind  of  emotional  attitude  about 
Saskatchewan,  he  did  not  want  to  hear  any- 
thing about  Saskatchewan.  Here  is  the  first 
demonstration  of  another  approach.  But  let 
us  go  further  on  this.  In  Saskatchewan,  the 
premium  is  $24,  and  the  premiums  that  we 
are  hearing  suggested,  although  we  do  not 
know,  are  going  to  be  something  like  $180. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
surely  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
cannot  compare  the  premium  in  Saskatchewan 
witli  the  premium  under  the  Ontario  plan. 

Mr.  Thompson:  No  wonder  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  does  not  want  to  hear  about  Sas- 
katchewan. No  wonder  he  will  jump  up  and 
get  mad  about  it.  This  is  a  coverage  of  a 
plan,  and  in  this  situation  we  have  him  say- 
ing, "I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  Sas- 
katchewan." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister rose  on  a  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  only  wanted  to  ask 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  a  question. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  have  his  turn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  is  afraid  to  answer; 
he  is  intellectually  dishonest.  He  knows  there 
is  no  comparison. 

Mr.  Thompson:  "He  is  afraid  to  answer  a 
(luestion,"  he  says.  How  did  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  answer  that  question?  He  told  us  it 
was  a  part  step  forward,  but  I  say  it  is— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  realize  the  member- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
member  once  again  that  we  are  really  stray- 
ing on  the  third  reading  of  this  bill;  I  am 
trying  to  be  not  too  restrictive  and  as  tolerant 
as  possible.  But  I  find  that  whenever  the 
member  indulges  in  questions  and  answers, 
and  when  he  continues  discussing  the 
philosophy  of  the  Hagey  commission  and  the 
Hall  commission,  we  are  really  getting  away 
from  the  contents  of  this  particular  bill  and  I 
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must  bring  you  back  to  that.  I  would  ask 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  if  he  could  try 
to  confine  himself  to  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  the 
next  point  we  had  on  the  bill  was  this,  and 
frankly  I  was  disappointed  in  both  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  on  this,  because  in  my  first  speech  as 
the  leader  of  this  party  I  had  outlined  fully 
what  our  programme  was.  We  have  tried  to 
keep  this  on  the  basis  that  it  is  written  in 
Hansard,  there  are  three  pages  on  it,  about 
basing  it  on  the  Hall  commission.  And  yet 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  got  up  and  I  suggest, 
sir,  that  he  was  so  embarrassed  with  the 
inadequacy  of  the  bill  that  he  started  to  play 
politics  and  he  said,  "I  do  not  know  what 
you  stand  for"  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  said  that.  I  suggest  it  is  because  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  did  not  bother  to  read 
what  we  stood  for.  It  was  in  the  papers,  we 
clearly  enunciated  what  we  stood  for,  a 
compulsory   programme. 

Interjections  by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  know,  you  can  over- 
ride the  rights  of  people  and  show  a  lack  of 
concern  for  the  people,  but  those  men  who 
stood  on  the  steps— and  I  heard  some  people 
laugh  at  them— those  men  are  becoming  an 
increasing  army  of  people  aroused  against 
the  government. 

Now  let  me  come  to  another  point  on  this 
bill.  One  of  the  arguments  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  had  raised  was  the  fact  that 
the  federal  government  was  not  sure,  or  he 
was  not  clear,  on  what  they  were  going  to 
pay.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  go 
to  Ottawa  myself  if  I  were  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  this  province,  and  even  though  I  am 
not  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  I 
would  go  to  Ottawa  and  I  would  say  to  the 
federal  Liberals,  "You  went  to  this  country 
on  the  basis  that  you  would  work  for  a 
national  medical  insurance  programme." 

I  have,  and  I  will  again.  As  the  Premier 
of  the  province  I  would  not  back  down  on 
this  score,  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  the 
Ottawa  situation. 

I  would  go  up,  feeling  that  I  belonged  to 
and  represented  the  greatest  province  in 
Canada  and  I  would  tell  them,  "You  on  your 
platform  said  you  were  going  to  have  a 
national  medical  health  plan,  and  you  were 
going  to  co-operate  with  the  provinces.  Stand 
by  your  words  and  get  on  with  it." 

Has  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  done  that? 
Has  he  gone  to  Ottawa?  No,  sir.  He  has  not. 
1   can   assure  the   House   that  my  provincial 


members  and  I,  with  the  small  voice  that  we 
have— because  we  are  concerned  with  the 
Ontario  situation  here— together  with  the 
voice  that  we  have  with  our  federal 
colleagues  will  say:  "Get  on  with  this!  Get 
on  with  thisl" 

We  watched  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province  swivel  and  turn  and  dodge  and 
the  other  things.  Then  when  he  goes  to 
Ottawa,  what  does  he  do?  We  find  that  he 
has  gone  to  Lesage  and  Pearson  and  come 
out  with  something.  He,  of  course,  was 
taking  his  first  timid  steps;  then  he  is  going 
to  say  "Me,  too."  What  is  he  doing  in  this 
medical  insurance  thing?  Time  after  time  he 
has  been  saying,  "Me,  too"  or  "I  cannot  quite 
go  very  much  further,  we  have  got  to  go 
slow."  We  have  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  talking  about 
the  nurses'  situation.  I  know  what  he  did 
with  his  estimates,  which  certainly  reflects 
from  the  point  of  view  of  this  bill.  What  did 
he  do?  He  rushed  the  last  three  through  as 
quickly  as  he  could— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  for 
those  of  you  who  were  not  here  at  five 
minutes  after  eight,  there  were  three  Liberals 
in  their  seats. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  You  would  not  know, 
you  were  not  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  Now  once 
again  I  am  going  to  inform  members  that 
we  are  not  discussing  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  We  are  dis- 
cussing third  reading  on  the  contents  of  Bill 
136.  Now  i)lease  try  to  stick  to  that  if  you 
can. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  is  the  most  loyal,  he 
bangs  his  desk  the  hardest. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect  your 
ruling  not  to  talk  about  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare.  If  I  did  not  respect  it  I 
would  suggest  that  there  were  many  Tories 
absent  during  the  day  who  just  came  in  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  ask  the  member  not 
to  discuss  the  estirnates  of  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  I  just  wanted  to  note  the 
kind  of  thing  I  might  have  said  if  I  did  not 
respect  your  wishes.  May  I  say,  sir,  we  are 
the  Medical  Carriers  Incorporated  and  surely 
should  be  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  people. 
Surely  this  should  not  have  people  such  as 
tho  United  Church  ministers,  and  others  who 
are  downstairs,  picketing  on  this.  Surely  this 
Medical  Carriers  Incorporated  should  show  a 
breadth  of  representation  from  across  this 
province.   Does  it?   No,  of  course  it  does  not. 

Let  us  look  at  the  fees  for  doctors.  What 
kind  of  control  have  we  got  over  the  fees  for 
doctors?  Have  we  had  examples  in  the  past 
where  perhaps  the  doctors  might  raise  their 
fees?  Doctors  are  human  like  everyone  else. 
Many  are  great  men  who  give  with  dedica- 
tion and  sacrifice  to  the  service  of  their  com^ 
munity,  but  there  are  situations— you  can  ask 
people  in  PSI  or  AMS  and  others— where 
there  could  be  abuse  in  connection  with  fees. 
What  control  is  there  over  this?  By  some 
vague  indirect  way  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  this  province  tried  to  bail  out  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  and  say  that  there  will  be 
control,  in  some  respect,  over  it. 

I  could  go  on— I  would  be  quite  happy  to 
do  it,  and  I  may  just  do  it— taking  section 
after  section  of  this  bill;  a  bill  that  is  full  of 
leaks;  a  bill  like  a  bucket  witli  holes  which 
cannot  hold  water.  I  would  suggest  that, 
from  our  point,  we  have  tried  to  appeal  to 
this  government  through  reason.  I  appealed 
myself  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  at  one 
point,  and  what  did  I  get  as  a  reply?  "I  do 
not  go  for  that."  This  was  the  reply  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  when 
we  were  discussing  a  bill  on  the  health  of  the 
people. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Stop  playing  to  the  gallery  and  get  down  to 
business. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that 
we  wish  you  had  got  down  to  business.  The 
fact  is,  tliat  with  the  arrogance  of  a  massive 
majority  on  all  sides  aroimd  us,  this  govern- 
ment is  going  to  push  this  through.  It  is 
going  to  push  it  through  and  people  have 
said:  "You  have  fought  hard,  you  have  tried 
to  make  reasonable  requests  to  them.  Surely 
you  have  appealed  to  their  sense  of 
rationality;  surely  you  have  shown  them  the 
Hall  commission;  surely  there  are  one  or  two 
of  them  that  have  read  it;  surely  they  will 
give  some  recognition  to  the  most  comprehen- 
siv(>  coverage;  surely  the  government  has  not 
rejected  the  Hagey  commission." 

I  said:  "Well,  they  have,  re.ally,  because 
they   do   not   mention   it   at   all."    Then   they 


say:  "On  what  basis  have  they  built  the 
structure  of  this  bill?  On  what  principles 
have  they  based  it?"  I  had  to  answer  them: 
"They  laid  this— they  produced  this  child— 
and  instead  of  thinking  that  they  might  try 
and  help  to  give  it  some  limbs,  or  to  help  in 
some  way  this  freak  child  they  have  pro- 
duced, they  are  holding  tight  with  their  heels 
dug  in." 

These  people  say  to  me:  "Well,  do  not 
these  men  realize  that  they  are  going  against 
the  desires,  and  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of 
the  people  of  Ontario?"  I  said,  "You  do  not 
know  them;  you  have  not  seen  them  on  the 
police  bill;  you  did  not  see  how  entrenched 
they  were  until  there  was  a  break  in  party 
ranks." 

I  would  agree  now  there  is  a  break.  Look 
at  the  absenteeism;  30  of  their  members  had 
a  conscience  and  have  left. 

Sir,  because  of  the  inadequacies  of  tliis 
bill;  because  of  the  shame  which  this  brings 
to  any  government  with  the  wealth  and  the 
affluence  of  Ontario;  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  shows  a  disregard  for  the  health  of  the 
people;  because  of  the  fact  that  it  shows  a 
disregard  for  the  scholarship  and  for  the 
study  which  has  been  done— the  most  com- 
prehensive study  across  Canada;  because  it  is 
based  on  no  facts;  because  we,  sir,  have 
not  even  heard  of  the  most  fundamental 
aspects  of  this  bill;  because  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  has  dodged  the  facts  about 
premiums,  has  dodged  the  facts  about  appeal, 
has  wiggled,  weaved,  turned  and  has  finally 
wiggled  himself  so  far  that  we  do  not  know 
where  he  is  right  now— he  must  be  under  the 
desk  or  something;  because  of  all  these 
reasons  I  move,  seconded  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  that  Bill  No.  136 
be  not  now  read  and  be  read  a  third  time 
this  date  six  months  hence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
moves,  seconded  by  the  member  for  Downs- 
view,  that  Bill  No.  136  be  not  now  read  but 
be  read  a  third  time  this  date  six  months 
hence. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suppose  one  could  say  the  controversy  regard- 
ing health  insurance— as  it  used  to  be  called; 
medical  care  insurance  as  it  is  now  called— 
has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  at  least 
a  generation.  I  found  it  rather  melancholy 
tonight,  Mr.  Sneaker,  to  reflect  that  it  is  still 
a  political  football;  it  is  still  regarded  in  many 
quarters  as  nothing  but  a  cheap  dodge  in 
order  to  get  votes. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  delivered 
what  he  no  doubt  considered  to  be  an  inspir- 
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ing  oration  with  regard  to  the  position  of  his 
party  on  this  matter.  This  is  the  position,  I 
suppose,  as  of  about  three  months  ago— 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  How  be  if 
you  get  on  with  your  own  position? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  rather  interested  to 
note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  apparently  accepts 
fully  and  wholeheartedly  the  plan  in  effect  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  We  all  can 
recall,  at  least  those  of  us  who  can  remember 
beyond  yesterday  can  recall,  that  the  Liberal 
Party  fought  that  programme  right  down  the 
line  from  beginning  to  end  with  everything 
possible  to  sabotage  it  and  allied  itself  with 
the  most  extreme  far  out  right  element  with 
racist  overtones- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  I  am  afraid  I 
will  have  to  call  the  member  for  Woodbine 
to  order.  There  is  an  amendment  before  the 
House  that  this  bill  be  not  now  read  but 
read  six  montlis  hence.  If  the  member  would 
endeavour  to  speak  to  the  contents  of  the 
bill;  why  he  thinks  this  bill  should  be  read 
six  months  hence  instead  of  now,  rather 
than  going  over  the  Liberal  position  on  the 
bill,  I  think  perhaps  the  House  would 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather 
remarkable  to  me  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  allowed  to  range  all  over  the 
lot  for  half  an  hour  and  I  am  on  my  feet  for 
two  minutes  and— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  say  that  I  tried  my 
best  to  try  to  keep  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion within  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  point 
out  to  you  that  there  was  no  intervention 
from  you  at  all  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and 
I  think  it  is  remarkable  that  there  should  be 
such  a  rapid  intervention  in  my  case.  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  act  within  the  rules, 
but  I  think  they  should  be  applied  equally 
to  all  speakers.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  I  have  made  my  point  with  regard  to 
to  the  Liberal  Party  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  was  your  point? 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  point 
was  well  stated  by  a  famous  organ  of  Liberal 
opinion,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  which  stated 
that  the  Liberal  Party  must  accept  respon- 
sibihty  equally  with  the  Conservative  Party 
for  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  the 
melancholy  state  in  Ontario  where  we  have 
not  got  a  Medicare  bill,  not  even  a  step 
toward  a  Medicare  bill,  but  a  step  away  from 


such  a  bill.  The  Liberal  government  at 
Ottawa,  with  which  my  hon.  friend  should 
have  some  standing,  has  flatly  refused  to 
move  on  this  matter  for  nearly  50  years, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Forty-six. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Forty-six,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  tells  me.  Now  we  are  told  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  thinks  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  ought  to  go  down 
and  tell  the  people  at  Ottawa  that  they  finally 
ought  to  get  on  the  rails.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  regrettable  that  this  matter  has 
been  reduced  to  this  situation.  We  have  a 
poor  bill  in  Ontario  for  third  reading  tonight, 
mainly  because  both  of  these  parties  have 
been  playing  "footsy"  with  this  issue  ever 
since  World  War  I.  When  they  are  in 
Opposition  they  are  in  favour  of  medical  care 
insurance,  and  when  they  are  in  government 
they  are  against  it.  That  is  the  size  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Give  us  a  chance  and  we 
will  show  this  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  sure  that  nobody  would 
be  so  bereft  of  his  senses  as  ever  to  give 
the  hon.  member  a  chance. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  same  goes  for  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  For  once  they  are  both  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  apologists  for  the  gov- 
ernment have  argued  time  after  time  during 
the  discussion  of  this  bill  that  this  is  a 
first  step  towards  medical  care  insurance. 
They  have  even  alleged  that  it  is  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Hall  com- 
mission, in  that  the  Hall  commission  pro- 
posed that  we  should  advance  toward  a 
complete  health  plan  by  stages. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  this  is  not  a  step  at  all  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Hall  commission 
envisaged  it.  The  Hall  commission  was  think- 
ing in  terms  of  a  total  health  plan  similar 
to  the  one  in  Britain  covering  all  phases  of 
health  services:  hospital,  medical,  nursing, 
dental  and  so  on.  It  regarded  hospital  care 
as  one  step,  which  we  have  already  taken, 
medical  care  as  another,  dental  as  another, 
and  so  on.  But  here  we  have  the  Tory 
government  coming  before  us  with  the 
proposition  that  it  is  taking  a  first  step  in  a 
first  step.  It  is  not  putting  in  a  medical  care 
insurance  programme,  it  is  just  taking  what 
it  calls  a  step  in  this  direction. 
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I  found  a  certain  consolation  even  in  hear- 
ing them  put  forward  that  argument,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  previously  they  had  claimed 
that  the  kind  of  bill  that  we  have  now  before 
us  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  medical 
care  insurance.  Now  apparently  they  think 
it  is  only  a  first  step.  They  think  that  we 
may  take  further  steps  in  the  future.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  far  in  the  future.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  objective  set  forth  by  the  Hall 
commission  of  achieving  in  this  country  a 
complete  health  programme  by  1970,  we 
must  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1965  make  a 
much  larger  step  toward  medical  care  insur- 
ance than  is  represented  by  this  bill. 

I  would  not  try  to  claim  to  the  House  that 
we  can  provide  medical  care  insurance  for  a 
premium  of  $24  a  year.  The  programme  is 
not  provided  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
for  that  amount:  the  programme  that  the 
Liberal  Party  fought  against  so  vehemently 
is  not  provided  for  $24  a  year.  No  pro- 
gramme could  possibly  be  provided  for  that 
amount.  I  would,  however,  suggest  that  it  is 
possible  to  provide  complete  medical  care 
insurance  coverage  for  the  people  of  Ontario 
much  more  economically  than  is  proposed  in 
the  legislation  that  is  before  us. 

I  would  refer,  for  example,  to  the  proposal 
that  this  party  has  put  before  this  House  on 
more  than  one  occasion— which  has  been  well 
substantiated  by  statistical  analysis  and  sup- 
ported in  effect  by  the  analyses  of  the  Hall 
commission— that  it  is  possible  to  provide 
medical  care  insurance  for  all  the  people  of 
the  province  for  a  basic  premium  of  30  cents 
per  week  for  a  single  person  and  60  cents 
per  week  for  a  married  person  with  or  with- 
out children,  plus  —  and  I  will  quite 
openly  state  the  "plus."  I  do  not  go  in  for 
the  kind  of  deception  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
Saskatcliewan  programme  is  provided  for  $24 
a  year.  I  do  not  claim  that  what  we  are  pro- 
posing would  be  provided  by  a  30-cent  or 
a  6()-ccnt  premium.  It  would  be  provided  by 
that  plus  additional  contributions  scaled  to 
income,  which  for  low  income  groups  would 
amount  to  little  if  any  more  than  we  are 
proposing,  but  for  high  income  groups  would 
amount  to  substantially  more. 

Just  compare  this  with  what  the  govern- 
ment has  before  us  tonight.  It  has  a  bill 
under  which  the  public  will  take  responsi- 
mility  for  providing  medical  care  insurance, 
or  medical  care  coverage  at  any  rate,  for  the 
lowest  income  group— the  high  risk  medical 
group— and  this,  according  to  what  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  told  us,  is  going  to  cost 


the  public  Treasury  $180  per  year  per  family. 
The  taxpayers  of  this  province,  including  all 
taxpayers  who  have  a  taxable  income  of  more 
than  $1,000  a  year,  are  going  to  pay  for  that 
coverage,  and  in  addition,  if  they  want 
similar  coverage  for  diemselves,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  an  even  higher  amount  to  buy 
a  policy  from  a  private  insurance  company. 
This  is  the  kind  of  plan  that  the  government 
is  now  trying  to  foist  off  on  us.  Unfortunately 
it  has  become  easier  to  foist  it  off  because 
the  Liberal  Party,  over  even  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  has  had  five  different  policies  on 
this  matter. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  mount  a  real 
offensive  for  a  proper  complete  medical  care 
insurance  bill  similar  in  principle  to  that  en- 
acted by  the  New  Democratic  government 
in  Saskatchewan,  similar  in  principle  to  a  plan 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  estabhshed  all 
across  this  country  within  the  next  ten  years. 
It  is  only  regrettable  that  at  the  moment, 
and  not  for  very  long,  I  believe,  we  have  a 
Tory  government  opposite  which  does  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  now 
available  to  go  ahead  in  this  province  with 
a  plan  similar  to  that  in  Saskatchewan.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  such  a  plan  were 
introduced  in  Ontario  and  came  into  effect, 
it  would  be  no  time  at  all  until  it  would  be 
in  effect  all  across  the  country.  The  federal 
government  would  be  unable  to  stall  any 
longer;  it  has  been  stalling  for  45  years- 
Mr.   S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):   Forty- 


Mr.  Bryden:  Forty-six  years,  thank  you.  It 
would  be  unable  to  stall  any  longer,  and  other 
provincial  governments  would  then  come  into 
line  if  there  was  some  leadership  from  the 
federal  government. 

The  critical  province  is  the  province  of 
Ontario.  If  it  would  follow  the  lead  of  Sas- 
katchewan as  it  did  after  a  12-year  delay 
with  regard  to  hospital  insurance,  then  I  think 
we  could  get  proper  medical  care  insurance 
for  the  whole  of  Canada.  I  hope  it  does  not 
wait  12  years  to  follow  the  Saskatchewan 
example  in  this  case.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  On- 
tario will  not  wait  12  years  because  we  will 
not  have  this  government  in  o£Bce  for  12 
years,  or  for  even  much  more  than  three  years. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  What 
happened  to  the  one  in  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  notice  that  the  Tory  party 
in  Saskatchewan  supports  the  Saskatchewan 
Medicare  plan  right  down  the  line. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  general  features  of  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  some  of  the  details  in  it 
now  and  the  significance  of  what  happened 
when  we  got  into  committee  consideration 
of  the  detailed  provisions  of  this  bill  in  this 
House.  Oh,  I  know  my  hon.  friends  who  are 
always  yapping  from  these  benches  along 
here— the  Chicago  corner,  is  it,  they  call  it?— 
think  that  the  Opposition  should  have  nothing 
to  say  at  all,  but  we  did  take  quite  a  long 
time  considering  this  bill  in  committee- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  the  time  was  well 
spent.  I  think  it  has  now  come  across  to  the 
public  that  there  is  no  merit  in  this  bill  at 
all.  When  it  was  first  introduced  on  first  read- 
ing and  even  when  it  was  debated  on  second 
reading,  the  press  accepted  the  government 
propaganda  blurbs  about  it  as  if  they  were 
the  whole  unvarnished  truth,  as  if  everything 
they  said  was  totally  correct. 

The  government  line  was  that  this  was  an 
important  step  forward  in  this  field.  It  did 
not  matter  what  we  on  this  side  said,  that 
was  the  press  line.  There  was  no  more  news 
in  it,  they  said;  there  was  hardly  any  report- 
ing of  the  debate  on  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  The  story  was  finished.  And  yet,  when 
we  got  into  committee  session  and  started 
to  analyze  the  clauses  in  detail;  even  the  press 
began  to  see  what  a  total  phony  this  bill  is, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Even  a  paper  such  as  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
which  is  basically  Conservative  in  its  philos- 
ophy—I would  agree  it  is  independent  in  its 
commentaries,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  Con- 
servative in  its  philosophy— even  it  has  turned 
against  this  bill.  It  can  see  little  or  no  merit 
in  it.  The  Globe  and  Mail,  when  the  bill  was 
first  introduced,  followed  the  popular  line 
that  it  was  a  desirable  step  forward.  No  doubt 
everyone  in  this  House  noticed  the  editorials 
it  has  been  writing  recently,  to  the  effect 
even,  that  this  bill— these  are  not  its  words, 
but  the  import  of  what  it  said— the  bill  is  a 
sell-out  of  Conservatism.  There  is  nobody 
really  that  has  any  good  thing  to  say  about 
this  bill  now  that  the  full  import  of  it  has 
come  across  to  the  public. 

Just  to  emphasize  the  total  inadequacy  of 
the  bill— not  only  in  terms  of  its  principle, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  we  have  made  it 
;ibundantly  clear  that  we  object  to  the  bill 
from  stem  to  gudgeon  in  principle— but  even 
within  its  principle,  in  its  execution  there  is 
little  or  no  merit  in  it.  It  is  so  full  of  loop- 


hopes  than  even  the  people  who  support  the 
principle  cannot  support  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  some— not  all, 
but  some— of  the  basic  objections  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill,  accepting  its  principle  and 
just  taking  the  implementation  of  the  prin- 
ciple. I  attempted  on  an  earher  occasion  to 
present  to  this  House  what  I  called  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  the  detailed  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  was  not  able  to  do  so  as  it  was 
not  the  proper  time,  but  now,  I  think,  when 
we  are  finally  reviewing  our  positions  on  this 
bill,  it  is  in  order  to  indicate  some  of  the 
fatal  flaws  in  detail,  as  distinct  from  principle 
in  this  bill. 

1.  No  provision  at  all  is  made  for  the  large 
number  of  people  who  will  not  quahfy  for 
government  subsidy  and  yet  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  the  high  cost  coverage  available 
from  private  carriers.  We  talked  about  these 
people  before.  I  will  not  belabour  the  point 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  anybody  who  has  a 
taxable  income  just  in  excess  of  $1,000  a  year 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  insurance  for  him- 
self and  he  will  not  qualify  for  the  sub- 
sidized coverage  provided  by  the  government, 
yet  he  will  have  to  pay  taxes  to  provide 
coverage  for  other  people  who  are  somewhat 
worse  off  than  he  is.  What  kind  of  justice  is 
that?  Could  even  the  Tories  say  that  is  a  just 
situation? 

2.  The  provision  that  a  private  carrier  must 
make  a  standard  contract  available  to  any- 
one applying  for  it  is  unenforceable.  This  is 
one  of  many  pieces  of  window  dressing  in  the 
bill.  It  is  claimed  that  a  private  carrier  must 
make  a  standard  contract  available  to  anyone 
applying  for  it,  but  there  is  no  effective  way 
of  enforcing  that  provision  and  thus  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  people  not  in  the  sub- 
sidized groups  will  be  able  to  get  standard 
contracts  even  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them. 

3.  The  coverage  provided  by  this  standard 
contract  is  unduly  limited  in  the  bill  and  can 
be  still  further  limited  by  regulation.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  standard  contract, 
in  my  opinion,  is  quite  restricted  as  set  forth 
in  schedule  A  of  the  bill  and  yet  there  is 
power  under  regulations  to  limit  its  coverage 
still  further.  The  hon.  Minister  said  that  no 
regulations  would  be  passed  except  those  that 
amplified  the  coverage  of  the  standard  con- 
tract, and  yet  anyone  who  reads  the  bill  can 
see  that  the  regulations  can  only  be  inter- 
preted to  limit  the  coverage.  There  is  no 
way  of  interpreting  them  to  amplify  the 
coverage. 

4.  The    people    who    need    medical    care 
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most,  the  so-called  "bad"  insurance  risk— that 
is  the  jargon  of  the  insurance  industry  in  its 
approach  to  human  problems— will  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  premiums  private 
carriers  will  be  able  to  charge  for  standard 
contracts. 

5.  Since  the  maximum  premiums  which  the 
go\ernment  is  to  set  by  regulation  will  neces- 
sarily l)e  calculated  in  terms  of  the  bad  insur- 
ance risks,  there  will  in  fact  be  no  effective 
maximum  at  all  for  most  of  the  people.  In 
other  words,  the  government  has  the  power  to 
set  a  maximum,  but  it  has  to  make  that 
maximum  high  enough  to  cover  the  bad  risks. 
Thus  for  most  of  us  there  will  be  no  maxi- 
mum at  all,  it  will  simply  be  permanent  open 
season  for  insurance  companies  on  the  public. 

6.  The  payment  of  100  per  cent  of  the 
Ontario  medical  association  schedule  of  fees 
for  services  rendered  under  standard  con- 
tracts will  result  in  a  huge  subsidy  to  the 
medical  profession,  which  is  already  the 
highest  paid  group  in  the  community.  We  in 
this  group  have  already  suggested  that  the 
extra  income  that  the  medical  profession  as  a 
group  will  get  out  of  this  bill  will  be  at  least 
$20  milhon  per  year.  Yet  the  average  in- 
come of  medical  doctors  in  Ontario  exceeds 
that  of  the  next  highest  paid  group  in  the 
community  by  $3,000  per  year. 

7.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  cost  to  the  public 
Treasury  of  providing  standard  contracts  to 
subsidized  groups  will  be  excessive,  as  will 
be  the  premiums  that  non-subsidized  groups 
will  have  to  pay.  In  other  words,  this  is 
essentially  a  raid  on  the  public  Treasury. 

8.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  extra  billing  by  doctors.  Under 
this  bill  a  doctor  can  get  100  per  cent  of  his 
fee  schedule  which  will  probably  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  of  his  income,  and  then 
he  can  send  extra  bills  to  the  people,  pre- 
sumably covered  by  standard  insurance  con- 
tracts. In  other  words,  even  though  doctors 
will  be  exceedingly  well  paid,  they  will  still 
be  able  to  send  additional  bills  to  patients. 

9.  The  medical  fees  to  be  paid  under  the 
legislation  which  will  be  determined  unilater- 
ally by  the  medical  profession  with  no 
machinery  for  ensuring  that  the  public 
interest  is  protected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
bill  right  now  contains  an  open  invitation  to 
tlie  medical  profession  to  raise  its  fees  before 
the  bill  comes  into  effect. 

Presumably  the  bill  is  to  come  into  effect 
on  July  1,  1966.  It  is  provided  that  payments 
under  the  bill  will  be  according  to  the  OMA 
schedule  of  fees  then  in  effect— not  the 
schedule  now  in  effect,  but  the  schedule  then 
in  effect.    In  other  words,  it  is  an  open  invi- 


tation to  them  to  jack  up  their  fees  before 
the  bill  comes  into  force— and  do  not  suggest 
that  they  might  not  think  of  doing  it.  They 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  completely 
without  conscience  in  the  way  they  will  set 
their  schedule  of  fees  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  Just  a  year  and  a  half  ago  they  jacked 
up  their  schedule  of  fees  by  about  20  to  25 
per  cent,  even  though  at  that  time  too  they 
were  the  highest  paid  group  in  the  com- 
munity. 

10.  Because  of  this  carte  blanche  given  to 
the  medical  profession  to  set  their  own  fees 
there  is  no  possibility  of  effectively  con- 
trolling costs  under  the  bill.  If  the  Ontario 
medical  association  decides  to  increase  fees, 
the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  covering  sub- 
sidized groups  and  the  premiums  paid  by 
non-subsidized  groups  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased willy-nilly. 

11.  Private  insurance  companies  and  the 
medical  profession  are  given  a  preferred  posi- 
tion in  advising  the  government  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  legislation,  and  little  or  no 
provision  is  made  for  hearing  the  views  of 
representatives  of  the  consumers  of  medical 
services.  This  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  bill  that  is  set  up  for  the  benefit 
not  of  the  public,  whose  interests  are  little 
considered  and  whose  views  will  not  even  be 
heard.  They  are  not  represented  to  any 
significant  degree  on  any  of  the  machinery 
under  this  bill.  It  is  not  a  bill  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  it  is  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
insurance  companies  and  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

During  the  committee  consideration  of  this 
bill,  my  hon.  colleague  from  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Renwick)  proposed  an  amendment  to  change 
the  title  of  the  bill,  which  is  now  The  Medical 
Services  Insurance  Act,  simply  by  changing 
two  words— striking  out  "services  insurance" 
and  putting  in  "carriers  benefit,"  so  that  it 
would  be  called  The  Medical  Carriers  Benefit 
Act.  The  Chairman,  for  some  reason  that 
escapes  me,  ruled  the  amendment  out  of 
order;  he  suggested  that  it  was  frivolous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
the  amendment  was  not  proposed  frivolously 
at  all.  That  is  an  accurate  description  of  the 
content  of  this  bill,  subject  perhaps  to  one 
modification.  I  would  differ  from  my  hon. 
friend  from  Riverdale  in  this  respect.  It  is 
not  really  a  medical  carriers  benefit  bill,  it 
is  a  medical  practitioners  and  carriers  benefit 
bill.  That  would  be  a  fair  title  for  it.  It  is 
a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  private  insurance 
carriers  and  medical  practitioners  and  it  is 
not  a  bill  to  provide  medical  care  insurance 
to  the  people  of  the  province. 
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The  government  has  quite  obviously  got 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  in  this  bill.  It  listened 
only  to  the  insurance  industry  and  the 
medical  profession.  It  did  not  listen  to  the 
people  of  the  province.  The  voices  of  the 
people  are  being  heard  more  and  more  now, 
in  many  ways,  as  they  understand  the  full 
significance  of  this  bill.  They  are  opposed 
to  it.  I  think  the  government,  if  it  had  a 
chance  to  reconsider  it  and  had  not  got 
its  neck  stuck  out  on  this  bill,  would  also  be 
willing  to  reconsider  it.  In  fact,  there  is  not 
much  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  if  there  were 
no  party  discipline  in  this  House,  and  I  am 
not  complaining  about  party  discipline,  but 
if  there  were  no  party  discipline  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  were  able  to  vote 
on  this  bill  strictly  in  accordance  with  their 
consciences,  this  bill  would  be  defeated  in 
this  House. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  no,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  30  of  the  Opposition 
members  are  opposed  to  it,  the  Liberals  by  a 
recent  conversion,  the  New  Democrats  by 
long  conviction. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  You  might 
change  your  mind. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  one  thing  I  am  a  little 
doubtful  about  is  that  even  between  now 
and  the  vote,  the  Liberals  might  change  their 
minds,  but  I  am  hoping  that  they  will  stand 
firm  up  until  then.  Assuming  that  they  will, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  30  Opposition  mem- 
bers who  are  opposed  to  this  bill.  It  is 
no  secret  at  all  that  there  were  at  least  30 
members  on  the  government  side  who, 
in  the  privacy  of  the  government  caucus, 
were  opposed  to  the  bill,  believing  that  we 
should  have  a  proper  programme  in  this 
province- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Take  those  60;  that  is  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  108.  Unfortunately, 
the  Whips  will  prevail;  these  hon.  gentlemen 
once  again  will  line  up  to  vote  for  something 
they  do  not  believe  in,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  amendment  will  be  defeated  and  that 
the  bill  will  carry  on  third  reading.  It  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
would  be  much  better  if  the  government 
would  accept  the  proposition  that  third 
reading  of  this  bill  be  deferred  for  six  months, 
so  that  it  could  think  about  the  matter  and 
reconsider  it  in  the  light  of  all  the  adverse 
comment.  If  it  did  so,  I  think  it  would 
withdraw  the  bill  of  its  own  volition. 

However,    I    will    suggest    to    you,     Mr. 


Speaker,  that  this  bill  will  never  become  law 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  will  pass  here 
tonight,  and  it  will  be  assented  to  by  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  either 
tonight  or  tomorrow,  whenever  that  is 
arranged.  But  the  government  is  so  lacking 
in  confidence  in  its  own  bill  that  it  is  not 
willing  to  bring  it  into  force  until  a  year 
from  now.  I  would  suggest  that  within  the 
next  year  its  total  inadequacy  will  be  so 
thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  government 
itself  will  withdraw  the  bill,  just  as  it,  in 
effect,  scuttled  The  Pension  Benefits  Act  of  a 
few  years  ago,  which  it  brought  into  this 
House  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
portable  pensions.  I  realize  that  it  has 
retained  a  secondary  portion  of  that  bill,  but 
the  main  portion  it  scuttled  of  its  own  free 
will.  I  think  the  same  thing  will  happen  to 
this  bill  and  it  will  be  a  great  day  for  Ontario 
when  this  bill  is  scuttled,  so  that  we  can 
clear  the  road  for  a  genuine  medical  care 
insurance  programme  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  wish  to 
speak  on  third  reading? 

.Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
tliis  is  the  night  of  crisis  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  as  this  bill  faces  the  Legislature. 
Today  we  have  seen  outside  the  House  a 
demonstration  —  a  mobilization  of  public 
opinion  and  the  growing  concern  of  our 
people  about  the  bill.  We  see  there  a  group 
of  clergymen  who  are  marching  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  doors,  meeting  people 
who  are  coming  in  and  going  out,  handing 
them— 

An  hon.  member:  NDP  literature. 

Mr.  Yoimg:  They  can  do  no  better,  but 
in  any  case,  they  are  handing  them  a  sheet 
of  paper  outlining  their  objections  to  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill.  The  church,  or  a 
section  of  the  church  at  least,  is  becoming 
concerned  about  this,  and  I  would  only  hope 
that  that  small  section  of  the  church  could 
sit  over  here  on  my  left,  and  that  as  small 
sections  of  the  church  down  through  the 
ages  have  shown  the  way  to  civilization,  this 
group  will  show  the  way  not  only  to  this 
province  but  will  also  show  the  way  to  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  and 
Newfoundland,  to  name  three  specific  prov- 
inces where  Liberal  governments  are  now  in 
power,  so  that  those  governments  may  also 
hear  the  message  which  their  brothers  here 
in  this  House  are  talking  about  tonight. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  this  change  of 
heart.  I  would  be  much  more  encouraged, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  people  could  also  make 
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their  protest  in  these  other  places,  so  that 
our  hon.  friends  here  could  understand  the 
message  and  would  be  permanent  in  their 
persuasion.  The  men  who  are  on  the  steps 
tonight  are  the  men  who  are  pioneers  in  this 
movement,  and  I  think  they  are  going  to 
light  a  torch  which  will  sweep  across  not 
only  the  church,  but  across  the  citizenry  of 
this  province,  until  they  understand  the 
implications  of  this  bill,  because  they  under- 
stand the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  land. 

As  a  matter  of  common  courtesy,  I  tliink, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  which  these  men 
are  presenting  to  us— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  really  do  not  want  to  be 
too  restrictive  to  the  member  and  I  know  the 
message  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  get  across, 
but  I  must  inform  him  that  he  is  really  out- 
side of  the  contents  of  the  bill  by  trying  to 
get  across  the  message  from  another  group 
at  this  time.  I  have  given  him  quite  a  little 
bit  of  latitude  up  until  now,  because  he  really 
has  not  referred  to  the  contents  within  this 
bill  and  third  reading  must  be  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill.  I  wonder  if  in  the  few  re- 
maining remarks  that  he  is  going  to  make 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  stay  within  the 
scope  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Young:  I  will  do  that  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  I  have  been  persuaded  by  these 
gentlemen  outside  the  door  that  their  case 
is  relevant.  I  am  going  to  present  their  case 
as  my  case  for  opposing  this  bill  and  for 
supporting  the  hoist  motion  which  is  before 
this  House  tonight. 

I  believe,  as  these  men  believe,  that  a 
medical  health  insurance  programme  should 
be  universal,  covering  all  citizens.  This  does 
not  cover  all  citizens.  In  the  province  of  Al- 
berta, which  has  a  voluntary  plan,  210,000 
citizens  of  the  population  of  1,400,000  are 
not  covered.  It  is  believed  that  these  are 
marginal  income  families  who  are  too  proud 
to  sign  a  means  test  or  are  unable  to  pay 
the  premiums  even  with  subsidization  as  pro- 
vided for  certain  income  brackets.  On  the 
basis  of  the  operation  of  the  Alberta  plan,  it 
is  estimated  that  900,000  citizens  of  Ontario 
will  not  be  covered  under  the  present  On- 
tario medical  health  plan. 

In  the  second  place,  I  submit,  and  the 
gentlemen  submit,  too,  that  family  premiums 
estimated  at  $180— this  is  the  figure  the  hon. 
Minister  has  given  for  tlie  subsidized  part- 
are  excessive.  A  medical  health  insurance  pro- 
gramme should  be  state  subsidized  with  a 
basic  minimimi  premium  for  all  citizens.  The 
average  family  should  have  the  responsibility 
of  paying  a  modest  premium,  the  remainder 


of  health  costs  must  come  out  of  the  public 
Treasury. 

Third,  we  protest  and  I  protest  that  the 
Ontario  plan  will  discriminate  against  bad 
health  risks,  the  elderly  and  the  ill.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  medical  health  plan  should  pro- 
\'ide  for  a  basic  uniform  premium  for  all 
citizens. 

Fourth,  I  note  that  the  Ontario  health  plan 
does  not  cover  certain  health  needs  such  as 
drugs,  psychiatrLsts  and  dental  care.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  health  plan  should  be  compre- 
hensive  in   coverage. 

Fifth,  I  oppose  the  inefficiency,  duplication 
of  overhead  and  excessive  costs  of  coverage 
implicit  in  the  Ontario  medical  health  plan 
with  its  employment  of  private  insurance  car- 
riers. The  Hall  commission  report  estimates 
til  at  the  cost  of  servicing  health  insurance 
policies  in  Alberta  with  multiple  carriers  adds 
27  per  cent  as  compared  to  7.5  per  cent  in 
Saskatchewan  with  a  government  agency. 

We  believe  the  administration  of  a  medical 
health  programme  should  be  by  a  government 
agency.  We  believe  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  remain  in  complete  charge  of 
the  areas  of  their  medical  professional  com- 
petence. We  hold  that  the  treatment  of  sick- 
ness is  not  a  commodity  to  be  traded  in  the 
market  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  are  all 
interested  here  tonight  in  the  matter  of 
liuman  welfare,  just  as  these  men  are  in- 
terested in  the  matter  of  human  welfare.  We 
must  remember  this,  that  when  we  propose  a 
programme  such  as  we  are  proposing  here, 
when  we  back  a  programme  such  as  these 
men  are  backing,  that  we  are  pioneering  a 
field  which  is  desperately  in  need  of  pioneer- 
ing. It  has  been  said,  you  know,  that  a  Con- 
servative is  a  worshipper  of  a  dead  radical 
and  how  true  this  may  be.  So,  when  we  hear 
objections  to  men  who  are  pioneering,  as 
these  men  are  doing  outside  the  door,  these 
men  are  so-called  radicals  today,  but  even- 
tually the  efforts  of  these  men  will  be 
recognized  as  having  borne  fruit. 

Those  of  us  who  are  pushing  the  idea  of 
a  universal  plan,  of  a  low-cost  plan  run  by 
government  —  which  has  already  been  pio- 
neered not  only  in  this  country,  in  Saskatch- 
ewan, but  across  the  democratic  world— are 
not  talking  of  something  new  and  untried. 
We  are  talking  of  something  that  human 
experience  has  hammered  out  and  that  we 
must   eventually   adopt   in    this   province. 

Tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  in  this  rich 
i:>rovince  of  Ontario  and  ask  that  we  under- 
take a  comprehensive  plan;  not  a  plan  such 
as   we  have   before   us   in   this   bill,   but   one 
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which  is  worthy  of  the  rich  province  of  On- 
tario, blessed  as  we  are  with  great  resources. 

This  Act  is  wrong,  and  because  it  is  wrong 
we  stand  against  it.  It  is  because  it  is  wrong 
that  these  men  are  marching  up  and  down 
in  front  of  this  building  tonight.  They  have 
a  conviction  and  we  have  a  conviction.  So 
we  ask  that  this  House  take  the  time  to 
consider  this  amendment.  We  should  take  the 
time  to  take  another  long  look  at  this  bill, 
and  when  this  Legislature  meets  again,  at 
that  time  perhaps  we  will  see  what  public 
opinion  asks  for. 

It  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  almost 
every  submission  to  the  Hagey  committee 
asked  for  the  kind  of  health  plan  which  we 
in  this  group  have  been  advocating.  Public 
opinion  demands  it.  Yet  in  spite  of  that  the 
government  seems  determined  to  jam  this  bill 
through  and  to  pass  it  tonight. 

So  tonight  I  ask  again  that  this  House 
seriously  consider  its  duty  to  the  people  of 
Ontario,  seriously  consider  taking  the  step 
which  is  right  to  provide  all  our  people  with 
the  kind  of  medical  coverage  which  we  in 
this  province  can  afford.,  which  we  know  how 
to  set  up  and  which  in  good  time  we  are 
going  to  adopt.  Let  us  not  delay.  Let  us  take 
the  time  to  think  about  it  and  let  us  give 
this  amendment  our  full  support. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
wish  to  allow  this  opportunity  to  go  by  with- 
out offering  one  or  two  short  reflections  to 
this  House  on  the  quality  of  this  bill  on  this 
particular  occasion. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather  fitting  that 
at  precisely  the  end  of  this  session  the  com- 
peting political  philosophies  of  this  House 
should  be  arrayed,  naked  as  it  were,  across 
the  Chamber.  There  is  not  even  a  diverting 
fig  leaf  to  hide  the  difference  in  political 
opinion.  I  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  am  deeply 
depressed  by  what  is  happening  this  evening. 
That  may  be  political  naivete  which  is  given 
to  young  and  inexperienced  members  of 
this  House,  but  I  am  frankly  depressed  by 
the  quality  of  the  bill  and  its  stark  deficien- 
cies. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  There  is  no  need  for  that 
kind  of  irrelevance  from  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions. 

I  am  depressed  by  some,  let  me  say,  gov- 
ernment back  bench  interventions  because  of 
the  primordial  qualities  of  Toryism  which 
have  injected  themselves  into  this  debate. 
The  content  that  has  been  placed  from  the 
Opposition  tonight  has  been  placed  in  good 


faith  aiid  with  deep  earnestness  and  it  need 
not  be  ridiculed. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that 
the  government  will  be  haunted  by  this  bill 
and  by  its  content;  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  is  usually  a  man  of  inordinate 
wisdom,  has  made  a  profound  error  in  polit- 
ical judgment;  that  he  has  misjudged  the 
tone  of  the  provincial  and  public  relation; 
that,  as  is  well  known  in  this  Legislature 
when  the  bill  was  first  introduced,  on  initial 
reading  and  on  second  reading  and  we  dis- 
cussed its  substantive  features  at  that  point, 
there  was  a  qualified  agreement  in  the  press 
and  in  the  response  of  the  public.  And  then 
we  came  down  to  the  forthright  intricate 
hammering,  clause-by-clause  analysis  in  this 
Legislature.  It  was  revealed  in  all  its  glaring 
inadequacy  and  notoriety.  It  was  at  that 
point  that  the  match  was  struck.  The  fight 
was  on,  the  battle  raged  and  the  people  in 
this  province  began  to  respond.  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  the  hon.  members  in  this 
House  began  to  respond.  Indeed  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  even  some  of  the  govern- 
ment hon.  members  of  this  House  began  to 
respond,  because  there  were  certain  things 
which  emerged  that  shocked  the  conscience 
of  any  hon.  member,  regardless  of  this  polit- 
ical conviction. 

I  would  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  basic- 
ally a  difference  in  political  philosophy  at  the 
crux  of  this  bill.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  been  on  television,  he  has  been  before 
the  media,  he  has  been  before  the  press  and 
he  has  said  that  he  basically  agrees  with  the 
principles  to  which  the  Opposition  adhere, 
that  he  basically  agrees  with  the  long-run 
objectives  about  which  we  have  spoken  at 
length. 

Let  me  say  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I, 
for  one,  believe  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  speaks  with  an  absolute  conviction.  I 
say  to  him  merely  that  he  is  waiting  too  long, 
that  a  great  many  people  are  suffering  in  the 
interim  and  that  it  does  his  government  no 
credit  to  wait  until  his  social  philosophy 
catches  up  with  his  social  convictions. 

Now  our  fight  against  the  features  of  this 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  stop  on  this,  the 
third  reading.  It  will  be  maintained  in  every 
subsequent  session  of  this  Legislature;  when- 
ever the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Health  appear  before  this  House,  whenever 
a  private  member  can  put  a  resolution 
before  this  House,  whenever  an  amendment 
to  a  bill  can  be  moved  that  is  relevant  to  the 
substance  of  this.  We  will  continue  the  fight 
because  I  think  that  in  the  long  run  the  bill 
can  be  reversed.   We  say  on  this  side  of  the 
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House  that  it  is  at  root  a  pernicious  bill;  that 
it  was  conceived  in  irresponsibility  and  that  it 
has  been  sustained  in  infamy  and  that  one 
day,  I  say  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  it 
will  bring  them  down. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  speak  on  third  reading  of  this 
bill  I  do  so  with  the  same  sense  of  depression 
as  my  hon.  colleague  from  Scarborough  West. 
We  had  endeavoured,  as  a  responsible  Oppo- 
sition in  this  House,  for  several  days  to  fight, 
to  put  forward  in  a  responsible  and  a  reason- 
able way,  what  we  conceived  to  be  the  in- 
herent defects  in  this  bill.  We  think  that  we 
achieved  our  objective  with  everyone  except 
the  hon.  members  of  the  government,  who 
stubbornly  and  persistently  would  permit 
only  two  or  three  very  minor  amendments  to 
the  bill.  The  government  was  not  prepared 
even  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  viewpoints 
which  we  expressed  day  in  and  day  out  in 
this  Legislature. 

The  government  has  attempted  to  indicate 
that  if  the  federal  government  were  prepared 
to  foot  the  cost  of  50  per  cent  of  Medicare 
for  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  in 
some  way  the  Ontario  government  would 
then  move  the  next  step  forward  to  make  the 
kind  of  provision  which  we,  in  this  party, 
deem  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  say  that  we 
here  are  in  the  richest  province  in  Canada; 
vv^e  here  are  constitutionally  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  Medicare  and  other  welfare 
benefits  for  the  people  of  this  province, 
regardless  of  the  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  allow  this 
government  to  suggest  that  in  some  way  its 
responsibility  is  shared  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, because  its  responsibility  is  not 
shared  with  the  federal  government.  Its 
responsibility  is  shared  directly  with  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  And  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  do  not  like 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  may  I  just  bring  to  your  attention 
again,  sir,  that  the  third  reading  has  to  do 
with  the  contents  of  the  bill,  and  my  point  of 
order  is  that  the  hon.  member  is  just  a  million 
miles  away  from  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  would  the  hon.  member 
know  the  difTerciicc? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Oh,  is  he  not  the  smart  wise- 
cracker.  There  is  that  great  big  fat  mouth 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 


Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contents  of 
the  bill  are  deserving  of  so  little  comment, 
that  I  would  devote  the  last  brief  remnants 
of  my  remarks  on  this  bill  on  this  occasion 
to  the  contents  of  tlie  bill. 

We  object  to  a  medical  council  established 
by  this  bill  which  gives  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  for  practical  purposes, 
no  say  in  the  way  in  which  this  bill  will  be 
operated. 

We  object  to  a  medical  carriers  corporation 
which,  in  essense,  is  the  originating  body 
that  will  originate  the  recommendations  that 
go  through  under  the  mechanism  of  this  bill  to 
the  council,  from  the  council  to  the 
Minister  of  Health,  from  the  Minister 
of  Health  to  the  government,  and  which  will 
ultimately  determine,  having  originated  it  at 
the  level  of  the  medical  carriers  corporation, 
the  maximum  subscription  rate  to  be  paid 
by  the  people  of  this  province  for  their 
medical  coverage.  We  recognize,  as  everyone 
else  in  this  House  recognizes,  that  it  is 
wrong  for  people  to  be  charged  different 
rates  for  the  same  insurance  coverage  under 
any  modern,  up-to-date  scheme,  whether  it 
is  administered  by  the  government  or  by 
private  insurance  carriers,  and  we  think  that 
the  government  should  seriously  consider  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  bill. 

We  think,  in  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  government  should  open  up  to  all  the 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  who  wish 
it,  the  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  a  standard 
contract  of  medical  care  insurance  directly 
to  the  government  itself,  and  to  pay  the 
premium  which  the  government  will  charge, 
if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

We  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  be 
withdrawn  and  reintroduced  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  hospital  services  bill  was 
originally  introduced,  to  make  certain  that 
in  its  own  way  tlie  government  can  bring 
itself  to  make  certain  99.3  or  99.4  per  cent, 
at  least,  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  covered  for  the  kind  of  services 
which  they  are  entitled  to. 

We  are  not  here  for  some  idle  political 
advantage  this  evening,  we  are  here  asking 
the  government,  before  it  brings  this  bill  into 
effect,  to  take  unto  itself  the  obligation  of 
bringing  in  the  group  insurance  principle,  of 
making  this  universally  applicable,  of  making 
it  compulsory  in  the  same  way  in  which  it 
makes  primary  and  secondary  school  educa- 
tion compulsory  throughout  this  province, 
so  that  in  our  way,  in  our  time,  we  can, 
through  the  health  of  the  individual  citizen 
of  this  province,  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
this   province,    its    economic    ability   to    live 
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and  survive,  and  ultimately  we  can  lead  the 
way  to  the  kind  of  Medicare  insurance 
throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  people. 

It  is  essential  this  evening  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  take  it  upon  himself  to  take 
this  bill  back  out  of  this  House  now,  and 
to  make  those  changes.  There  is  nothing 
unreasonable  about  them,  and  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  not  prepared  to  do  so,  I 
reiterate  what  my  hon.  colleague  has  said, 
that  the  crack  in  the  superstructure  of  the 
Conservative  government  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  appeared  and  will  widen  until 
such  time  as  this  government  is  swept  away. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  and  on  the  clause-by- 
clause  discussion  of  this  bill  revealed  for  all 
of  the  public  in  Ontario  to  understand,  the 
position  of  the  united  Opposition— it  was 
united  at  that  time,  sir,  as  you  well  recall.  The 
stand  of  the  united  Opposition  was  against 
this  bill,  and  sir,  in  order  to  reiterate,  so 
there  shall  be  no  possibility  of  misunderstand- 
ing, except  perhaps  among  the  most  droll  of 
my  listeners,  our  stand  was  based  on  three 
main  contentions. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  we  said  that  this  was 
not  a  health  measure,  it  was  a  sickness 
measure  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— a  man 
of  very  acute  perception  normally— departed 
from  his  quality,  highly  developed  on  that 
score.  He  said,  I  think  in  an  attempt  to  get 
his  supporters  to  bang  their  desks,  which  is 
the  last  refuge  of  an  insupportable  argument, 
that  he  did  not  understand  our  position. 

We  said  time  and  time  again  that  we  did 
not  believe  his  first-step  thesis,  because  if 
this  is  a  first  step,  as  he  wants  the  public  to 
think,  through  his  remarks  in  this  House  and 
Tiis  remarks  over  the  electronic  medium,  then 
it  is  a  first  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  In 
order  to  be  a  valid  first  step,  in  other  words, 
it  must  be  a  first  step  in  a  direction  of 
promoting  the  health  care  of  the  Canadian 
people,  in  the  way  that  is  outlined  by  Mr. 
Justice  Hall  in  the  2,500-odd  pages  of  his 
report. 

Second,  we  said  that  no  one  has  the  moral 
right  to  make  a  profit  out  of  sickness.  That 
is  the  philosophical  cleavage  between  us, 
which  my  hon.  friend  from  Scarborough  West 
refers  to.  That  is  the  difFerence  in  philosoph- 
ical approach  that  separates  the  Opposition 
from  the  government  on  this  score.  No  one, 
I  repeat  to  you,  sir,  has  the  right  morally 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  sickness  ot  the 
-health  of  our  people. 

Of  course,  in  upholding  that  philosophical 


principle,  indeed  an  ethical  principle,  a 
religious  principle,  if  you  like,  we  are 
supported  by  no  less  an  organ  which  has  its 
ear  tuned  to  pubhc  opinion  than  the  Globe 
and  Mail— a  journal  in  this  province  and  of 
this  country  which  I  have  always  respected 
very  greatly,  and  ever  will  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues its  high  standard;  an  organ,  let  it  be 
said,  that  has  done  a  great  deal  to  shape  the 
public  opinion  of  this  province  and  of  this 
nation.  In  fact,  I  heard  the  predecessor  of 
the  man  who  occupies  the  post  of  first  citi- 
zen, say  in  this  House  one  day,  "I  get  some 
of  my  best  ideas  from  the  Globe  and  Mail." 
And  I  suppose  that  was  true.  Indeed,  not 
only  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  but  other 
organs  of  the  press  of  this  province. 

My  friend  the  hon.  member  for  Wellington 
South  (Mr.  Worton)  told  me  as  recently  as 
tonight  that  a  Thomson  newspaper  of  Guelph 
started  off  with  a  qualified  support  of  this 
bill  and  has  during  the  clause-by-clause  study 
ended  up  with  two  editorials  in  denunciation 
of  it.  I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  the 
context  of  some  remarks  that  he  will  appre- 
ciate later,  that  ever  since  the  bland  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  that  the  sick  and  the  aged  would 
pay  higher  premiums,  there  has  been  a  great 
shift  of  public  opinion  in  this  province. 

I  said  during  second  reading  that  Medicare 
is  a  political  matter.  Of  course,  it  is  a  poli- 
tical matter;  it  is  a  political  matter  in  the 
sense  that  just  about  everybody  who  is  alert 
to  public  events  has  an  opinion  about  it.  I 
can  only  report,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  experi- 
ence of  hon.  members  in  all  corners  of  the 
House,  that  when  a  constituent  is  asked  what 
he  thinks  of  the  system  of  Robarts  care  that 
we  are  to  have,  his  first  reaction  is  to  that 
announcement  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
about  the  higher  premium  for  the  very  people 
who  deserve  it  most,  the  people  who  need  it. 
That  is  the  very  comment  that  one  gets. 

I  report  to  you,  sir,  that  during  the  last 
two  weeks  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  con- 
taining 10  questions.  One  of  the  questions 
was:  "Do  you  favour  government  operation 
of  medical  care  insurance?"  More  than  200 
answers  have  been  received  and  they  are 
overwhelmingly  in  the  affirmative.  Once 
again  I  say  in  the  affirmative  in  the  context 
of  our  history  and  development  of  higher 
institutions;  because  I  say  to  my  dear  friend, 
the  hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr. 
Downer)  who  looks  at  me,  that  we  Canadians 
do  not  fear  government. 

Government  in  the  20th  century  has  be- 
come the  agent  of  human  happiness.  It  is  the 
agent  through  which  human  happiness  can 
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best  be  secured.  I  got  the  impression  from 
his  contribution  to  the  debate  that  any  further 
entrenchment  of  government  in  the  private 
sphere  of  operation  was  something  akin  to 
Marxism,  if  not  indeed  communism. 

That  was  the  second  ground  on  which  we 
resisted  this  bill,  and  we  feel  tonight  that 
we  are  doing  a  service  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  by  making  a  last  ditch  attempt  to 
have  this  bill  killed  on  the  order  paper. 

The  third  one  is  that  we  pointed  out 
beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction,  of 
intelligent  contradiction,  that  the  Act  is  an 
administrative  monstrosity,  that  bureau- 
cratically  speaking— and  once  again  I  say  1 
do  not  use  the  word  bureaucrat  as  a  term  of 
opprobium— that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
.efficient  bureaucracy  the  Act  is  almost 
impossible  to  administer. 

I  do  not  need  to  go  into  the  details,  but  one 
I  reflect  upon  that  I  referred  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  was  section  7  that  deals 
with  the  rights  of  people  unemployed  for  30 
days  to  make  application  for  partial  or  total 
subsidy.  The  government  tells  us  they  start 
off  with  at  least  1,800,000  residents  of 
Ontario,  more  than  25  per  cent  of  our  people 
in  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  richest  province 
in  Canada,  in  need  of  total  subsidy.  It  is  a 
pocket  of  poverty  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister will  not  put  in  his  vest  pocket. 

Beyond  that,  we  are  going  to  add  a  large 
number  of  people  who  work  seasonally  and 
who  can  claim  the  benefits  of  section  7.  At 
that  point  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  agreed 
with  me.  He  agreed  with  me  that  there  was 
a  fear  that  people  would  make  use  of  that 
section  who  were  not  morally  entitled  to  make 
use  of  it.  That  is  to  say  they  had  $50,000  in 
bonds  under  the  mattress  and  ought  not  to 
be  coming  to  the  public  purse  for  assistance. 

There  are  three  bases  upon  which  we  took 
our  stand.  Now  we  intended,  I  might  say  to 
you,  sir,  we  intended  that  the  magnificent 
speech  made  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position tonight  ought  to  be  enough  to  be 
said  from  our  side.  Then  we  looked  witli 
some  dismay  on  the  activities  of  our  hon. 
friends  to  the  left;  who  made  their  points 
and  made  them  very  well,  made  them  very 
eloquently.  I  do  not  detract  from  their 
participation  in  the  debate  in  the  various 
stages  in  any  way.  I  will  say  this,  sir,  that 
my  hon.  friends  to  the  left,  no  matter  what 
our  differences  in  political  approach,  come 
to  the  House  exceedingly  well  prepared;  but 
then  again  they  are  full-time  politicians  and 
have  the  time  to  prepare  themselves.  Their 
contributions  are  commensurate  with  the 
efforts  that  they  make. 


Mr.  Bryden:  We  take  our  job  seiiously. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  yes,  it  is  the  only  job 
you  have;  people  offer  me  a  number  of  them. 

We  were  content  to  let  the  very  eloquent 
statement  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
stand,  but  of  course  politics  is  always  the  art 
of  the  possible  and  it  became  necessary  that 
one  of  us  stand  up  to  indicate  that  we  have 
by  no  means  lost  any  of  our  fervor  for  the 
support  of  this  motion. 

I  hope  it  will  soon  be  the  end.  We  want 
to  say  this;  I  thought  it  quite  a  remarkable 
tiling.  I  watched  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  not  be  so  presumptuous  to  anticipate 
what  you  were  going  to  do,  but  I  thought 
that  you  were  getting  ready  to  call  the  vote 
on  this  motion.  If  so  it  became  apparent  that 
no  one  from  the  government  side  was  going 
to  participate  in  the  debate  on  this  motion  at 
all. 

If  that  be  the  case,  then  I  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  notwithstanding  the  publiq  protest, 
notwithstanding  the  activities  of  our  friends 
from  the  clergy  outside  the  House  today,  not- 
withstanding evidence  of  dissatisfaction  in 
the  public  press  of  the  province,  that  the 
chief  citizen  is  content  to  say  in  respect  of 
this  bill:  "I  have  the  large  majority,  I  have 
the  77  behind  me,  we  feel  this  is  the  best 
means  of  social  advance  in  this  sphere  that  is 
possible  at  this  time;  the  public  be  damned." 

That,  of  course,  is  a  hallmark  of  power 
which  often  attends  people  with  large  majori- 
ties; people  with  unbalanced  majority,  be- 
cause after  all  we  never  forget  that  the  30  of 
us  on  this  side  represent  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  We  have  30 
members  as  against  78  of  those  who  support 
the  government. 

Finally,  sir,  I  want  to  make  a  prediction; 
and  I  am  willing  to  stake  my  political  future 
on  this  prediction.    I  predict  to  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Provincially  or  feder- 
ally? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  was  going  to  say— I  am 
glad  the  hon.  Minister  raised  that— I  was  going 
to  say  that  when  my  hon.  leader  was  talking 
about  the  shortcomings  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  Ottawa— and  they  are  grave  on  this  score, 
they  are  grave- 1  was  going  to  suggest  that 
it  is  time  that  somebody  in  this  House  went 
down  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  have  been  waiting 
for  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  time  somebody  went  down 
there  to  carry  the  message,  and  I  will  leave 
it  at  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  going  to  miss 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  make  this  prediction. 
I  predict  to  you,  sir,  absolutely,  that  this  bill 
in  its  present  form  will  never  become  law. 
The  last  section  but  one  says  that  this  bill 
shall  come  into  force  on  a  day  to  be  named 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  his  proclama- 
tion, so  that  leaves  entirely  in  the  realm  of 
the  arbitrary  when  this  Act  is  proclaimed. 

This  bill  will  never  become  law  in  its 
present  form.  The  groundswells  of  protest  in 
this  province  against  this  approach,  against 
the  inequity  and  the  injustice  of  this  so-called 
bold  first  step  will  swell  into  such  a  crescendo 
that  you  will  hear  me  say  at  the  next  session, 
if  the  Lord  preserves  me  to  attend  another 
one,  you  will  hear  me  say,  not  in  so  few 
words,  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  who  has  given  him  a 
large  assist— the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  has 
given  the  first  citizen  a  large  assist  into  the 
ways  of  error— they  will  be  back  next  year,  the 
two  of  them,  with  substantial  amendments  to 
this  statute  before  it  is  adopted  as  a  faulty 
means  of  attending  to  the  health  needs  of  our 
people. 

Let  me  repeat,  sir,  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  will  never  become  a  law  of  this  prov- 
ince. The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  too  acute,  he 
is  too  sharp  a  man,  for  that.  He  has  the 
editorial  of  Arthur  Ford  to  sustain  him  to- 
day: "Stature  of  Robarts  Increasing  Steadily." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  has  this  to  do 
with  the  content  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  a  little  sideline.  Does  he 
object  to  those  words:  "Stature  of  Robarts 
Increasing  Steadily"?  Are  those  words  a 
defamation?  Maybe  this  Ford  is  a  Liberal.  I 
continue: 

Premier  John  Robarts  will  probably  not 

thank  me  for  this  column- 
It  must  be  defamatory. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  always  felt  that  I  was 
very  naive  and  I  suppose  there  is  something 
I  am  missing  in  that.  However,  I  will  deal 
with  that  tomorrow  when  I  make  a  few 
remarks  to  the  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  RowTitree:  Later  tonight? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  perhaps  later  tonight  if 
you  are  ready  to  sit  here  until  about  two  in 
the  morning. 

However,  sir,  all  we  can  do— we  are  under 
no  illusion  on  this  side  of  the  House  that  our 
motion   is   going  to   carry— is  to   stand  right 


until  the  last  moment,  taking  the  last  oppor- 
tunity as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
did,  to  move  this  amendment.  We  demon- 
strate to  the  people  of  Ontario,  I  think 
beyond  all  peradventure  and  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  misunderstanding,  that  we  in  the 
Liberal  Party  are  saying:  "This  Bill  136  so  far 
as  it  attempts  to  concern  your  health  needs, 
you  the  citizen,  is  not  good  enough  and  that 
we,  acting  as  legislators  with  the  exercise 
of  reason  and  good  sense,  could  devise  a 
plan  that  could  better  suit  the  needs  of  our 
people  in  this  the  year  1965." 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to 
oppose  the  motion  that  this  bill  now  be  read 
a  third  time  and  to  support  the  amendment 
that  it  be  read  six  months  hence,  there  is 
little  to  be  said,  I  must  admit,  after  the 
speakers  who  have  gone  before,  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  the  obligation  of  each  of  the  Oppo- 
sition members  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  inadequacies  of  this  particular  bill  — 
Bill  136. 

I  would  think  that  I  have  spent  as  much 
time  in  the  House  during  the  debate  on 
second  reading,  as  well  as  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  when  we  dealt  with  the 
bill  section  by  section  as  anyone  here.  As  we 
proceeded  through  the  bill  section  by  section, 
I  began  to  feel  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  did  not  fully  understand  the  bill  he 
introduced  himself;  nor  did  he  understand  the 
substance  and  the  main  principle  in  the  Hall 
commission  report. 

More  than  once  the  hon.  Minister  stated 
that  Bill  136  was  not  the  end-all  of  the 
medical  health  insurance  programme  for  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  he  tried  to  indicate 
to  the  Opposition  that  he  was  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hall  commission 
report  inasmuch  as  it— in  his  words— called  for 
a  medical  insurance  programme  in  stages.  But 
I  would  suggest,  as  I  understand  the  main 
recommendation  of  His  Honour  Justice  Hall, 
that  the  report  stated  that  the  provinces 
should  proceed  with  a  comprehensive  medical 
insurance  programme  in  stages  and  the  first 
stage  should  be  medical  insurance  for  all  the 
people  of  a  province  under  the  auspices  of  the 
particular  government;  not  that  there  should 
be  medical  insurance  in  stages  and  only 
covering  sections  of  our  society. 

Certainly  this  government  could  have  in- 
troduced the  type  of  medical  insurance 
coverage  that  would  be,  in  some  sense,  in 
keeping  with  the  Hall  commission  report; 
medical  insurance  coverage  covering  all  the 
people   at   one    premium   without   regard   to 
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their  ability  to  pay  or  their  medical  condition 
and.   as   the   Hall   commission   report   said: 
One   stage   should   not  be   entered   into 
and  concluded  unless  the  second  stage  has 
been    introduced    and    ready    for    imple- 
mentation. 

And  it  mentions  a  priority  in  the  need  for 
medical  personnel  and  medical  services,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  was  the 
need   for   drug    coverage. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  speakers 
in  the  Opposition  tonight  have  indicated  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  has 
some  responsibility  in  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  I  am  sure  that 
the  hon.  Minister  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
have  noticed  the  lack  of  support  for  Bill  136 
by  the  public  in  general.  One  does  not  have 
to  repeat  the  opposing  forces  to  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  know,  personally,  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  received  from  the  Hamilton  area 
many  representations  in  regard  to  Bill  136, 
asking  him  not  to  have  it  go  through  this 
Legislature.  I  know  that  he  has  received  over 
3,000  signed  names  on  petitions  from  one 
local  union;  a  group  of  people  who  have 
what  might  be  considered  the  best  medical 
insurance  coverage  in  this  province,  but  a 
group  of  people  who  believe  that  there  are 
many  in  this  province  who  have  not  the 
same  type  of  coverage  and  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  medical  insurance  programme  on 
equal   footing   with   others. 

I  noticed  in  the  ptess  in  the  last  two  or 
three  days  a  statement  by  the  parliamentary 
secretary  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  and 
National  Welfare  in  the  federal  government, 
saying  that  a  comprehensive  health  insurance 
programme  for  Canada  in  the  near  future  was 
inevitable,  stating  that  medical  insurance 
would  be  on  the  agenda  for  the  federal-pro- 
vincial conference  on  July  19.  With  this  being 
a  statement  in  the  press,  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  would  have  made  a  statement  saying 
that  he  was  prepared  to  hold  his  bill  until 
he  could  meet  with  the  federal  authorities 
in  regard  to  medical  health  for  the  people 
of  this  country  and  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
a  financial  programme  they  had  in  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  did 
not  get  much  official  support  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  felt  that  they  were  running  away 
from  it  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  just  going 
to  say  to  this  Hovrse  that  I  read  the  federal 
Hansard  of  the  last  couple  of  days  and  the 


hon.  Prime  Minister  is  right.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber was  accused  of  making  statements  that 
were  not  government  policy,  but  certainly 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  federal-provincial  con- 
ference on  July  19  and  medical  insurance  is 
on  the  agenda  should  have  been  enough  for 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  hold  this  bill  until 
he  found  out  what  kind  of  a  financial  deal 
was  in  the  bag.  At  least  he  could  have  put 
the  federal  Liberals  on  tlie  docket  to  tell  us 
what  they  intend  to  do. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  motion 
that  this  bill  be  hoisted  for  six  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  deal  very  briefly  with  the  amendment 
and,  of  course,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
this  House  not  vote  in  favour  of  it.  There  are 
one  or  two  points  that  I  would  like  to  make. 
I  might  say  that  this  debate  really  follows 
the  debate  that  has  taken  place  in  connection 
with  this  bill  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks, 
because  I  am  not  aware  of  hearing  anything 
tonight  that  1  have  not  heard  before  during 
the  discussions  of  this  bill— both  in  second 
reading  when  the  principle  of  the  bill  was 
debated  very  fully  and  when  it  went  through 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  during  which 
time  it  was  examined  item  by  item  and  sec- 
tion by  section.  I  may  be  repeating  myself, 
but  perhaps  it  is  time  that  there  was  some 
repetition,  and  that  some  of  these  points 
should  be  made  again. 

I  have  been  very  concerned  with  the  efiForts 
—and  I  might  say  that  I  was  extremely  dis- 
appointed to  hear  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion indulge  in  it  again  tonight— to  mislead 
the  public  concerning  this  bill.  After  all,  as 
I  have  said  before,  what  we  are  proposing 
here  is  just  another  part  and  another  piece 
of  a  total  health  plan  that  has  been  developed 
over  some  long  period  of  time  in  this  province. 
I  might  point  out  to  you  that,  in  reading  the 
Hall  commission  report,  which  has  become 
the  absolute  bible— the  ultimate  authority— 
to  say  that  this  government,  as  of  this  moment, 
instead  of  this  bill  should  be  introducing  a 
compulsory  universal  medical  services  plan 
is  wrong.  The  Hall  commission  report  has 
been  used  as  an  authority  to  say  that  is  what 
this  government  should  be  doing  at  this 
moment,  but  every  man  in  the  Opposition 
who  has  read  that  report  knows  that  the 
Hall  commission  says  it  cannot  possibly  be 
done  before  1971;  that  tliere  are  some  very 
important  things  that  must  be  done  first. 

Mr.    Bryden:   All   this   talking  for   a   total 
health   programme- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:   Mr.   Speaker,  since  the  hon. 

Prime  Minister  has  conceded  the  floor- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Does   the   member   have    a 

point  of  order?  I  do  not  recall- 
Mr.    Bryden:    Well,    Mr.    Speaker,    I    was 

pointing  out  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 

he  was  quite  wrong  in  his  interpretation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
this  is  a  kind  of  interjection- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  unless  the  mem- 
ber has  a  point  of  order,  he  cannot  intervene. 
And,  in  intervening  on  a  point  of  order,  he 
must  state  something  that  the  Prime  Minister 
has  said,  "That  is  out  of  order,"  and  I  do 
not  recall  that  he  has  said  anything  that  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point 
out  to  you,  sir,  that  on  occasion  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  interrupted  when  we  have 
spoken.  We  have  conceded  the  floor  and  he 
has  been  permitted  to  make  a  comment. 
Now,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  been  kind 
enough  to  concede  the  floor.  My  comment 
is  simply  this,  that  the  Hall  commission  report 
talked  in  terms  of  a  total  programme,  includ- 
ing not  only  medical  services,  but  dental, 
optical,  drug  services  and  so  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  agree  completely  with 
my  hon.  friend,  and  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  particular  objection  to  these  com- 
ments when  I  am  speaking.  I  would  much 
rather  sit  down  and  hear  it,  than  have  it 
shouted  across  the  floor  and  end  up  without 
the  vaguest  idea  of  what  the  hon.  member 
is  trying  to  tell  me.  But  I  quite  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have 
a  point  of  order  on  this  question.  At  no  time 
have  I  suggested  that  the  total  health  pro- 
gramme as  outlined  by  the  Hall  commission 
is  going  to  be  implemented,  but  as  we  have 
stated  in  our  own  outlines— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to 
see  the  point  of  order.  My  hon.  friend  would 
not  yield  the  floor  to  me  and  at  this  time  I 
am  not  yielding  the  floor. 

Mr.  Thompson:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  you  state  your  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Thompson:  My  point  of  order  is  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  misinterpreted 
what  I  and  my  hon.  colleagues  have  said.  We 


have  had  a  phased-in  programme  for  the 
Hall  commission,  and  we  had  petitioned  for 
optical  and  dental  services  for  children 
receiving  public  assistance.  We  have  worked 
out  this  theory  and  for  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister to  suggest  that  we  are  saying  that  all 
the  health  services  should  come  at  once,  we 
did  not— 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  glad  to  hear  it, 
because  it  is  the  clearest  I  have  heard  that 
said  in  this  House  during  this  entire  debate. 
I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  at  last,  in  this 
final  debate  on  third  reading,  has  come  to 
the  point  where  he  admits  that  he  could  not 
and  would  not  put  in  a  compulsory,  universal 
medical  services  plan  tomorrow,  if  he  sat  in 
this  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intent  to  indulge 
in  a  debate  with  the  hon.  member  who  is 
jumping  up  and  down  at  the  moment.  I  sat 
and  listened  to  him;  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
listen  to  a  point  of  order,  if  you  require. 

Mr.  Thompson:  On  a  point  of  order,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  stated  this.  I  suggest  to  him 
that  he  might  do  me  the  courtesy  of  reading 
my  first  Budget  speech,  in  which  we  outlined 
this  completely  clearly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wfll 
simply  say  that  if  I  have  misinterpreted  the 
hon.  member's  position  in  this  debate  I  will 
go  back  and  check  and  see  what  he  has  said 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  and  what 
he  has  also  said  outside  the  Legislature. 

In  any  event,  I  will  get  back  to  my  point, 
that  what  we  are  proposing  here  with  this 
bill,  is  only  part  of  a  total  plan.  I  just  reached 
the  point  where  I  was  reiterating  that  the 
Hall  commission  report  says  that  by  1971 
we  could  have  in  this  country  a  compulsory, 
universal  medical  services  or  medical  health 
plan.  But,  says  the  Hall  commission  report, 
certain  things  must  be  done  first,  and  I  have 
these  listed.  I  am  not,  repeat  not,  going  to 
go  through  them  again,  because  I  have  gone 
through  them  once  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  but  nonetheless,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  the  other  side  tonight  I  have 
not  heard  before,  so  perhaps  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  like  to  sit  and  listen  to  something 
which  he  has  heard  before,  in  order  that  we 
may  keep  the  record  completely  straight. 

I  pointed  out  a  number  of  recommendations 
made.  The  basic  one,  of  course,  is  that  the 
Hall  commission  report  said  that  in  effect  we 
simply  have  not  got  enough  nurses,  we  have 
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not  got  enough  doctors,  we  have  not  got 
enough  paramedical  people  in  this  country  at 
this  moment  to  produce  and  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  services  that  the  universal,  compul- 
sory medical  health  plan  would  have. 

The  report  suggested  the  establishment  of 
various  things,  such  as  a  nursing  planning 
committee,  which  we  have  already  done.  It 
suggested  that  the  federal  government  should 
provide  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  new 
medical  schools.  We  have  gone  ahead  in  this 
province,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  wait. 
Nobody  has  offered  us  the  50  per  cent  and 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Hall 
commission  report  have  not  proved  accept- 
able as  yet  to  the  federal  government.  They 
may  in  the  future,  but  that  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  this  government  said,  "We  cannot 
wait."  It  is  one  year— it  was  last  May  or 
June— since  the  Hall  commission  report  was 
made  public,  and  nothing  has  been  done. 
But  between  June  and  October,  in  pursuance 
of  other  plans  we  had,  we  became  the  only 
jurisdiction  in  Canada  that  has  done  some  of 
this  basic  implementation  of  the  Hall  com- 
mission report. 

Instead  of  sitting  around  talking  about  it, 
we  have  the  plans  for  the  medical  schools 
underway;  we  have  plans  for  the  nursing 
schools  underway;  we  have  plans  for  research 
facilities  in  our  hospitals;  we  have  plans  for 
teaching  facilities  in  our  teaching  hospitals. 
All  these  matters  are  at  present  underway 
and  they  are  going  to  take  some  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  have  they  been  doing  for 
20  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  takes  just  about  ten 
years  to  create  a  medical  school,  from  the 
time  you  start  planning  it  until  the  time  you 
get  your  first  graduate. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  they  have  been  in  power 
since  1943. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  listening,  as  long  as  I  have  sat  in  this 
House,  to  these  complaints  and  when  I  hear 
the  Opposition  say  "Too  little  and  too  late,"  I 
know  we  have  done  the  right  thing— every 
time— because  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  is  the  weakest  and  the  most  hackneyed 
argument  I  have  been  listening  to  about  one 
department  or  another  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  hurts,  does  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  it  hurts  terribly.  I 
was  just  pointing  out  to  the  hon.  member, 
and  I  am  making  these  arguments  in  support 


of  my  position,  that  what  this  bill  represents 
is  just  another  step.  We  propose  through  this 
bill  to  provide  assistance  for  those  in  the 
province  who  need  it  most,  and  we  propose 
to  provide  this  starting  next  June,  and  that  is 
a  relatively  short  time.  It  is  very  simple  to 
say  that  there  is  too  much  time  expended 
between  now  and  then,  but  these  matters  are 
not  as  simple  when  you  have  to  arrange  the 
administration  of  them.  In  any  event,  we  will 
be  providing  care  for  people  in  this  province 
in  1966,  which  we  think  they  need. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  if  we 
can  work  out  satisfactory  arrangements,  and 
if  the  federal  government  comes  to  accept 
its  responsibility  and  if  it  can  make  certain 
arrangements  with  the  province  of  Quebec 
which  I  feel  will  be  absolutely  necessary— 
because  believe  me,  at  this  stage  in  the 
history  of  this  country  it  is  not  a  simple  thing 
to  work  out  any  national  plan,  and  just  think 
on  that  for  a  while— there  will  have  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  arranging  and  organizing  and 
sorting  out  before  we  can  hope  to  have  what 
might  be  termed  a  national  plan.  I  do  hope 
that  we  will  find  it  possible  to  do  it  on  a 
somewhat  more  rational  basis  than  when  we 
worked  out  the  Canada  pension  plan,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  anybody  in  this  House  who 
would  disagree  with  me  in  that  respect. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  going  to  take 
time  and  these  are  the  things  that  we  have 
already  started.  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
about  dental  teaching  facilities  and  so  on 
because  I  believe  that  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  know  what  we  have  set  up.  We 
have  a  plan  which  we  estimate  will  cost 
about  $112  million;  it  will  run  upward  from 
that.  Already,  from  the  figures  which  have 
come  in  to  us,  I  would  say  that  the  estimates 
of  what  our  medical  education  plans  in  this 
province  are  going  to  cost,  are  low,  very 
low.  It  seems  that  with  all  these  facilities, 
whatever  price  is  put  on  them,  when  it  comes 
to  creating  and  building  them  they  are  more 
expensive. 

I  want  to  go  to  a  couple  of  other  points 
and  I  would  just  say  once  again  that  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  this  bill  will  fill  certain 
gaps  and  we  do  not  feel  that  it  will,  in  any 
way,  prevent  us  from  co-operating  and  work- 
ing with  any  other  jurisdiction  in  Canada  if 
it  is  possible  to  work  these  things  out.  To 
date,  we  have  no  indication  that  it  is. 

I  would  not  have  the  vaguest  idea  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  for 
instance,  in  this  particular  field.  I  know  that 
the  Quebec  government  is  working  out  a 
pension  plan  and  that,  in  itself,  will  be  a  very 
large  project  for  it.    I  do  not  have  any  idea 
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-whether  Quebec  would  be  in  any  way  recep- 
tive to  the  idea  of  joining  a  national  plan,  but 
I  can  tell  hon.  members  from  my  experience 
to  date,  that  I  would  say  that  they  would  not 
be,  and  I  would  say  that  there  will  have  to 
be  some  sort  of  arrangement  if  we  are  to 
have  a  national  plan. 

But  in  the  meantime,  I  am  just  saying  we 
are  going  ahead  and  we  do  not  think  that  this 
bill  will,  in  any  way,  prevent  us  from  working 
in  co-operation  with  the  federal  government 
and,  as  I  say,  with  any  other  government  that 
may  be  involved. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments. I  do  feel,  and  I  repeat,  that  a  very 
great  effort  has  been  made  to  mislead  the 
public  of  this  province. 

For  instance,  in  all  the  debates  in  this 
House  I  have  not  heard  one  hon.  member  of 
the  Opposition  mention  a  non-profit  plan  nor 
mention  in  any  of  these  debates  the  co- 
operative medical  societies  which  are  provid- 
ing medical  care.  No! 

Hon.  members  opposite  stand  up  and  they 
say,  "You  are  giving  it  all  away  to  the  insur- 
ance companies."  This  is  their  plea;  this  is 
the  impression  they  are  trying  to  leave;  this 
is  where  they  are  trying  to  deceive  the 
people  of  this  province.  Why,  the  Liberal 
Party  itself— I  cannot  remember  which  one  of 
their  schemes  this  was,  but  in  the  last  three 
■  did  one  not  rest  firmly  based  on  PSI? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  really  must  again  object.  I  recall 
very  clearly,  for  example,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
iDcr  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  enlarged  on  this 
at  great  length.  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  either  not  attended  to 
what  we  said  or  else— and  I  do  not  want  to 
say  this,  because  I  think  he  is  fair— and  I  do 
not  want  to  say  that  he  is  purposely  ignoring 
what  we  said  but  certainly  we  have  spoken 
on  co-operatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  runs  in 
my  mind  that  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  did 
have  something  to  say  about  this.  I  do  not 
remember  what  the  hon.  member  had  to  say 
about  it.  Has  he  told  the  people  of  this 
province,  for  instance,  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  2,600,000  people  covered  by 
non-profit  plans  in  this  province?  They  do 
not  pay  anything  to  insurance  companies. 
Nobody  is  gouging  them— this  word  "gouge" 
has  been  used  here  in  reference  to  these 
people. 
»  We  have  a  system  in  the  province  devel- 

f  oped  on  a  co-operative  basis,  and  the  co- 
operative was  developed  by  the  associated 
medical     services,     and     various     groups     of 


doctors.  These  are  non-profit  organizations 
and  they  are  presently  supplying  service  to- 
2,600,000  people  in  the  province.  Every 
insurance  company  in  the  province  must 
compete  with  these  co-ops,  so  that  if  they 
cannot  compete  I  suppose  they  will  do  no 
business.  That  hardly  agrees  with  the  picture 
hon.  members  opposite  try  so  hard  to  paint 
of  the  Conservative  Party  supporting  only  the 
insurance  companies.  I  must  stand  up  and 
say  that  I  think  they  tried  to  do  it  deliber- 
ately. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  point  out  to  the 
House  that  there  will  be  not  one  penny,  not 
one  penny  of  public  money  paid  to  any 
insurance  company.  I  make  this  point,  be- 
cause I  must  present  the  other  side  of  this 
coin.  There  will  not  be  a  single  penny  of 
public  money  paid  to  any  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  says,  that  there  is  a  great 
deep  philosophical  point  here  about  not 
allowing  any  insurance  company  to  handle 
insurance  for  anyone  who  is  ill,  and  one  can 
traiislate  that  into  trafficking  in  illness,  if 
they  please. 

All  I  say  is  that  we  are  making  them' 
compete.  If  they  can  compete  with  the  non- 
profit organizations  and  sell  health  insurance 
cheaper,  I  claim  that  the  person  who  is  the 
consumer,  who  wants  the  insurance,  should 
be  allowed  to  buy  it.  If  they  cannot  compete 
then  they  will  not  do  any  business. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  These  are  a  few  of  the 

points  I  would  like  to  reiterate  tonight. 

I  would  like  to  finally  make  one  comment. 
I  am  very  disturbed  at  the  attempt  made  by 
my  hon.  friend  to  compare  the  premium  in 
Saskatchewan  with  the  proposed  premiums  in 
this  province.  This  is  intellectual  dishonesty 
at  its  worst.  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  knows 
that  there  is  no  comparison,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  he  knows  how  that  plan- 
Mr.  Thompson:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker;  or  on  a  point  of  order 
then,  if  that  is  how  I  do  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  in  this  House  and 
have  any  hon.  member— no  matter  who  is— 
suggest  to  me  that  I  am  intellectually  dis- 
honest. I  suggest  that  when  they  pay  $26  as 
a  premium  and  they  also  pay  for  other 
services;  and  we,  sir,  are  paying— is  it  $180 
for  the  premium— and  will  also  pay  for  other 
services,    then    the    hon.    Prime    Minister    is 
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being  intellectually  dishonest  if  he  is  calling 
me  that. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Well,  I  will  withdraw  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  being  intellectu- 
ally dishonest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's  point  of 
view.  Certainly  if  he  meant  something  else. 
But  he  did  not  mention  anything  about  any 
other  services  tonight;  all  he  said  was  that 
there  was  a  $26  premium  in  Saskatchewan 
and  a  $180  premium  in  Ontario.  That  is  all 
he  said,  just  the  two  things. 

If  he  left  out  something  that  he  intended 
to  say,  then  I  will  accept  that  from  him. 
From  where  I  sit  it  sounded  like  a  pretty 
intellectually  dishonest  comparison,  but  I 
realize  that  he  did  not  mean  it  that  way,  so 
I  accept  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Would  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  like  me  to  go  into  the  benefits  in 
Saskatchewan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
clusion I  am  not  going  to  beat  any  more  of 
this  old  straw.  We  do  not  think  that  this 
bill  is  the  be-all  and  end-all;  I  do  not  know 
how  many  times  we  need  to  say  that.  I 
listened  with  some  interest  to  my  hon.  friend's 
comments,  and  they  were  also  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  that  tliis  bill  in 
its  present  form  would  never  become  law.  I 
want  to  make  one  comment.  I  hope  that  I 
will  never  have  such  a  closed  mind  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  make  a  change  if  I  think 
it  is  necessary  for  better  legislation. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  we  get  on  with  the  business,  pass  this 
bill  and  proceed  to  add  a  few  more  bricks 
in  the  structure  we  are  building. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs  view):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  looked  for  a  wliile  as  though  we 
were  not  going  to  get  a  government  spokes- 
man on  this  bill.    However— 

Interjections  by  lion,  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  playing  the  nimi- 
bers  game,  there  is  no  (juestion  but  that  the 
government  can  have  the  last  word  in  this 
debate,    but    playing    the    numbers    game    is 


not  going  to  help  them  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  because  the  last  word  in  this  debate 
is  that  what  they  have  produced  is  a  failure. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  talked  about  intel- 
lectual dishonesty  and  he  rather  hurled  the 
words  around  loosely.  I  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  you  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and 
I  am  sure  he  remembers  vividly,  the  fancy 
advertisements  that  appeared  in  every  news- 
paper in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  he  is  going  to  talk  about  intel- 
lectual dishonesty,  I  think  these  facts  must 
be  placed  before  the  people  again. 

I  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  does,  the  little  dots  in 
the  advertisement  with  a  square  and  a  tick 
mark  and  it  said,  medical  care  for  all  the 
people  of  Ontario— and  this  was  in  September 
of  1963-done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chonis  of  trained  seals  is 
in  good  voice  tonight.  If  this  was  true  in 
September  of  1963,  what  do  we  need  Bill 
No.  136  for  tonight?  We  had  it  all  in  Septem- 
ber of  1963. 

Who  are  the  intellectual  hypocrites?  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  surprised  we  have  not 
heard  about  that  tonight,  I  really  am.  I  am 
rather  shocked  that  the  hon.  leader  of  this 
government  stands  here  with  the  cloak  of 
self-righteousness  and  dignity  about  him,  and 
rather  than  defend  his  bill  he  attacks  the 
critics.  What  have  the  critics  said?  What  has 
come  out  in  this  House  about  this  bill  in  the 
last  several  weeks  that  we  have  debated  it? 

An  hon.   member:    Hot   air. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tells 
us— 

Hot  air!  Which  of  the  hon.  Ministers  says— 
oh,  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett).  Yes,  I  could  ex- 
pect that  comment  from  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment, who  is  the  authority  on  all  known  sub- 
jects, but  who  did  not  get  into  this  debate 
at  all.  I  would  like  to  liear  his  views,  perh.ips 
we  will  before  this  evening  is  over.  But  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  tells  us,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  really  is  not  the  Hall  report,  this 
is  a  step,  this  is  a  further  step  in  the  imple- 
mentation  of   a   health    plan. 

I  suggest  that  if  this  bill  carries  this  House 
tonight,  and  if  contrary  to  the  views  of  my 
hon.  leader  and  my  hon.  colleague  from  Sud- 
bury and  myself  and  maybe  others,  it  is  im- 
plemented, we  have  taken  a  backward  step 
which  will  never  allow  the  Hall  report  to  be 
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implemented  in  Canada.  I  suggest  that  once 
the  government,  having  dug  its  heels  in,  has 
established  this  sort  of  pattern  for  attempting 
to  take  care  of  tlie  health  of  the  people  of 
Ontario,  it  will  be  in  a  position  from  which 
it  can  never  retreat. 

I  suggest  that  in  the  whole  process  of  this 
debate,  as  mistake  after  mistake  was  pointed 
out,  the  government  dug  its  heels  in  further 
and  further  and  refused  to  budge  an  inch 
from  what  was  presented  in  the  original  draft. 
It  finally  emerges  that  the  government  that 
likes  to  say,  "We  are  so  fair,"  and  "We  are 
so  honest,"  is  going  to  charge  the  old  and 
the  sick  more  for  health  insurance  than  it  is 
going  to  charge  anybody  else.  Is  that  reason- 
able, is  that  honest,  is  that  medical  care  for 
all  the  people  of  Ontario,  as  they  said  in 
September,    1963? 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  quoting  the 
benefits  of  organizations  such  as  the  associated 
medical  services.  Does  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister recall  the  words  of  Dr.  Hanna,  the 
president  of  that  association?  Does  he  recall 
what  Dr.  Hanna  had  to  say  about  this  report? 
Does  he  recall  the  criticism  that  Dr.  Hanna 
levied  at  the  government?  Does  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  recall  that  Dr.  Hanna  said 
that  organizations  such  as  his  would  probably 
have  to  go  out  of  business  if  this  plan  came 
into  being?  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  at  this, 
the  11th  hour  of  this  bill,  that  we  would 
have  hoped  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would 
have  talked  about.  And  when  we  are  talking 
about  honesty  and  frankness  and  fairness, 
we  would  like  to  know  the  premium  structure 
and  we  have  not  been  told,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  suggest  there  is  no  point  really  in  labour- 
ing this  issue  any  further.  The  only  reason 
that  I  rose  to  my  feet  to  take  part  in  this 
debate  now,  sir,  was  because  I  could  not  let 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  words  be  the  last 
word  in  this  debate.  I  suggest  that  what  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  done  tonight  is  to 
cloak  under  the  protective  umbrella  of  a  noisy 
group  of  backbenchers— noisy  uninformed 
backbenchers— a  tale  full  of  sound  and  fury 
that  signifies  really  very  little;  a  tale  that  this 
government  took  out  onto  the  hustings  in 
1963;  a  tale  that  was  at  that  time,  sir,  ac- 
cepted by  the  people;  a  tale  which  obviously 
meant  nothing  in  1963;  a  tale  that  does  not 
fit  into  the  four  walls  of  the  Hall  report;  a 
tale  that  does  not  provide  what  the  people 
of  Ontario  need,  and  a  tale  by  which  this 
government  has  dug  itself  into  a  hole  from 
which  it  will  never  emerge. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  there  is  no  point  in 
appealing  to  the  good  sense,  to  the  fairness, 
to  the  equity,  to  the  reasonableness,  to  the 


sense  of  social  justice,  of  this  group  who  have 
been  in  power  for  lo,  these  22  years.  I  suggest 
to  you,  sir,  that  the  die  has  now  been  cast, 
but  I  think  that  the  people  of  Ontario  want 
to  read  at  great  length  and  with  great  care 
the  hollow  words  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
left  on  the  record,  as  the  last  government 
contribution  in  this  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Yaremko),  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  moves  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  seconded  by 
the  member  for  Downsview  moves  that  Bill 
No.  136  be  not  now  read  the  third  time,  but 
be  read  the  third  time  this  date  six  months 
hence. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  outlined 
today,  I  shall  now  put  the  question. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  bill  being  now 
read  a  third  time,  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 


Yeas 

Nays 

Afian 

Bryden 

Auld 

Bukator 

Bales 

Davison 

Boyer 

Freeman 

Brown 

Gaunt 

Brunelle 

Gisbom 

Butler 

Lewis 

Carruthers 

(Scarborough  West) 

Cecile 

Newman 

Connell 

Ohver 

Cowling 

Paterson 

Demers 

Racine 

Downer 

Reaume 

Eagleson 

Renwick 

Evans 

Sargent 

Ewen 

Singer 

Gomme 

Sopha 

Grossman 

Spence 

Guindon 

Thompson 

Harris 

Worton 

Haskett 

Young-20 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

(Scarborough  East) 

Hodgson 

(Victoria) 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 

Johnston 

(Carleton) 

Kerr 

Knox 

Lawrence 

(RusseU) 
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Yeas 
Lawrence 

(St.  George) 
MacNaughton 
Morningstar 
McNeil 
Okie 
Peck 
Pittock 
Randall 
Renter 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Root 

Rowntree 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Thrasher 
Villeneuve 
Wardrope 
Whitney 
Wishart 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko— 53 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  53,  the  "nays"  20. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motion  agreed  to;  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  set  forth  in  Lewis  at  page 
61,  which  indicates  that  at  this  stage  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  amend  the  title  of  the 
bill  if  necessary,  I  am  going  to  move, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gisbom,  that  the  resolution 
that  the  bill  be  now  passed  and  intituled  as 
in  the  motion,  be  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words,  "intituled  as  in  the  motion,"  and 
substituting  the  words,  "intituled.  An  Act 
respecting  temporary  and  partial  medical 
services  insurance." 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is  a  neces- 
sary amendment  of  the  title  to  indicate 
properly  the  content  of  the  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
for  temporary  and  partial  services  and  I  think 
the  title  should  so  indicate.  I  so  move,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry.  I  will  have  to 
rule  the  member's  motion  out  of  order.  I 
consider  this  motion  a  complete  negation  of 
the  bill,  because  the  title  of  the  bill  has 
already  been  decided;  we  have  had  third 
reading  and  the  bill  has  now  been  titled  as  in 
the  motion.  I  consider  this  motion,  at  this 
time,  completely  out  of  order  on  these 
grounds. 


Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  call  your  attention,  sir, 
to  Lewis'  Parlmmentary  Procedure,  page  61, 
which  says: 

When  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of 
a  bill  has  been  carried,  the  procedure  is 
closed  by  the  Speaker  putting  to  the  House 
the  resolution,  "Resolved  that  the  bill  do 
now  pass  and  be  intituled  as  in  the 
motion."  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
amendment  of  the  title  if  necessary. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  this  is  in  accordance  with 
what  Lewis  says  is  the  proper  procedure. 
We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  amend  the 
title  and  we  would  like  to  put  that  proposition 
to  the  House- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  consider  that  the  title  has 
already  been  carried  and  at  this  time  I  would 
have  to  say  that  the  member's  motion  is  a 
complete  negation  of  the  bill,  as  I  see  it,  and 
I  would  rule  it  out  of  order. 

Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  respecting  medical 
services  insurance. 

Bill  No.  137,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (Ontario),   1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Seed 
Potatoes  Act. 

Bill  No.  140,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Bill  No.  142,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  detention  centres. 

Bill  No.  143,  The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax 
Act,  1965. 

Bill  No.  144,  An  Act  to  impose  a  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  tobacco. 

Bill  No.  146,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

On  Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  commuter 
services: 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  propose  this  motion,  may  I  say  to 
this  House  that,  since  the  last  time  I  spoke 
on  this  bill,  I  have  received  scores  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  Ontario  and  I  have  read 
editorials  in  the  press  supporting  the  stand  I 
liave  taken. 

In  effect,  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  spend 
$7  million,  as  outlined  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  to  give  more  mobility  to  one-third 
of  the  people  of  this  province  and  to  ask  four 
million  people  to  pay  for  mobility  for  two 
million  people.  Now  this  bill,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  repeatedly  said,  will  divert  more 
money  to  the  rest  of  the  province  for  other 
commuters'  mobility. 
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Now  the  people  of  Ontario  are  paying  the 
freight  for  this  iniquitous  and  kite-flying 
legislation.  We  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
how  will  he  equalize  or  how  will  he  offer  the 
rest  of  the  province  equal  sums  of  money? 

In  effect,  we  are  giving  $7  million,  which 
is  not  spelled  out  in  this  bill,  and  $2  million  a 
year  for  maintenance.  Is  this  to  infinity,  or 
how  long  is  it  for? 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  says  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  giving  on  the  same  ratio  to  the 
rest  of  the  province— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  say  that;  it  is 
so  far  from  the  truth  that  it  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  check  Hansard,  he  will  find  that 
he  made  a  statement  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  giving  grants  on  a  "ratio"  basis?  Is  that 
not  the  word  he  used  then— on  a  "ratio" 
basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  said  on  a  "regional" 
basis. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  I  said  was  that 
I  we  do  not  make  a  practice  of  giving  grants 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  tax  revenue 
that  may  be  raised  in  any  one  area.  I  pointed 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that,  in  the  area  to 
be  served  by  this  commuter  'service,  it  is  very 
easy  to  prove  statistically  that  it  produces 
large  sums  of  money  in  taxation  from  the 
people  who  live  there— and  those  sums  of 
money  are  spent  in  other  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

We  do  not  do  our  taxation  and  spend- 
ing on  the  basis  of  who  produces,  or  how 
much,  and  that  it  must  be  spent  in  that  area. 
We  have  large  tax-producing  areas  and  we 
have  small  tax-producing  areas  and  we  spread 
the  tax  revenue  evenly  across  the  province, 
and  according  to  the  ability  of  the  com- 
munities to  pay. 

You  know  that  this  is  so  in  our  grants  for 
schools  as  far  as  school  taxes  are  concerned. 
We  have  formulas  which  take  into  account 
the  relevant  wealth  of  the  community  in 
looking  after  assessments.  The  lower  the 
assessment,  the  higher  the  grant. 

I  realize  that  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine  is   getting   a  little   excited,   but  this   is 
between  the  hon.  member  and  myself. 
I  But  that  is  what  is  said  in  essence;  that  we 

do  not  allocate  the  tax  revenues  across  the 
province  on  the  basis  of  where  they  come 
from,  but  on  the  need  of  the  people  gener- 
ally. 


Mr.  Sargent:  I  appreciate  thatj  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  when  every  transit  system  in  the 
North  American  continent  is  losing  money, 
and  every  one  in  Ontario  is  losing  money, 
how  can  we  justify  spending  $7  million  be- 
longing to  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
to  create  a  greater  growth  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area?  How  do  you  tell  the  four 
million  people  living  outside  Toronto  that 
this  is  a  good  deal? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  member 
that  the  building  of  better  roads  here  just 
creates  a  bigger  problem  all  the  time,  and 
you  are  offering  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the 
province  on  an  equal  basis. 
Now,  clause  4  of  the  bill- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  ask  the  member  not 
to  refer  to  a  particular  clause,  but  speak  on 
the  whole  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  $7  million  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  mentioned  was  to  acquire  rolling 
stock,  leased  or  otherwise,  and  the  second 
clause  is  to  create  a  maintenance  fund  of 
$2- million. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  does  not  say  if 
the  term  of  this  $2  million  is  to  infinity,  or 
would  he  guarantee  that  the  amount  will  be 
$7  million?  In  other  words,  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  in  the  air— the  amount  of 
$2  million  each  year— is  to  infinity.  There  is 
nothing  to  say  that  there  is  any  term  agreed 
there.  Here  we  have  a  bill  that  is  blank  at 
legislation;  it  gives  this  government  the  right 
to  dig  into  the  provincial  Treasury  and  to  spend 
money  with  no  set  amount  specified.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says  that  it  is  $7  million  this 
year— to  take  his  word— and  $2  million  to  pay 
the  operating  costs.  In  other  words,  it  could 
be  the  same  as  the  subway— a  $20  million 
gift.  In  no  other  jurisdiction  could  they 
operate  this  way.  They  must  spell  out  the 
amount  of  money  they  were  going  to  give, 
the  terms  of  the  deal  and  the  money  involved; 
but  here  no  amounts  are  mentioned  at  all. 

This  is  giving  this  lop-sided  government— 
this  steamroller  government— the  right  to 
sign  a  blank  cheque,  and  what  I  would  say 
is  for  a  political  slush  fund. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  one  has  the  right  to 
pass  a  bill  asking  four  million  people  to  give 
two  million  people  $7  milHon. 

In  Boston  there  is  a  comparable  commuter 
service.  They  were  subsidized  up  to  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  and  they  had  to— 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  wait,  Mr.  Speaker, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  As  I  said,  Mr,  Speaker,  in 
Boston  they  have  a  like  system;  it  was  subsi- 
dized up  to  $10  million  a  year  and  they  had 
to  increase  the  subsidy  to  increase  the 
revenues.  The  figure  submitted  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr,  MacNaughton)  is 
about  as  realistic  as  his  performance  in  this 
House  tonight- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  said  that  there  would  be— 
if  I  read  his  figures  right— 6,000  commuters 
a  day  coming  from  Burlington,  and  from  the 
scuttlebutt  I  hear  there  will  not  even  be 
400  a  day  from  Burlington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  wrong,  not  because 
we  are  opposed  to  any  mobility  for  transpor- 
tation for  commuters  down  here  in  this  area, 
but  because  the  government  does  not  tell  the 
rest  of  Ontario,  the  four  million  people  outside 
this  area,  what  they  will  get. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Ask 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  what  he  thinks 
about  "ratio  spending"! 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  figure  the  bill  is  wrong 
because  it  is  not  stated  how  much  will  be 
spent  this  year.  What  we  have  in  this  bill  is 
a  blank  cheque,  and  in  spite  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  "guesstimate"  of  $7  million— 
and  it  is  a  guesstimate— 

Hon.    C.    S.    MacNaughton    (Minister    of 
Highways):  Actually  it  is  $7.5  million- 
Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  the  big  thunder  there; 
he  would  know  about  that. 

It  is  wrong  because  the  government  does 
not  tell  us  how  long  it  is  going  to  spend 
$2  million  a  year  on  the  subsidy.  Every 
transportation  system  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  losing  its  shirt,  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister should  know  that.  If  this  government,  in 
its  grab  for  votes  in  this  area,  says  to  all  the 
rest  of  Ontario  that  it  is  going  to  tax  the 
people  $7  million  to  fly  a  kite  for  a  commuter 
service  down  here  and  is  not  going  to  tell  the 
rest  of  the  province  how  much  it  is  getting, 
I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  he  should  put  a  bus  system  along  401 
and  sav(>  the  rest  of  Ontario  $7  million  or 
$20  million— how  much  is  it? 

As  I  said  before,  this  bill  is  a  blank  cheque 
to  let  this  government  spend   an  unspecified 


sum  of  money  for  an  unspecified  term  of 
years  and  no  one  in  business  could  operate 
this  way.  What  it  is  asking  us  to  vote  for 
in  this  legislation— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  He  can  vote  against  it! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Some  day  we  will. 

Mr,  Sopha:  I  wish  there  was  a  gigantic 
television  to  show  the  people- 
Mr.  Sargent:  If  those  government  hon. 
members  who  live  outside  this  area— and 
there  are  about  50  of  them— can  vote  for  this 
without  specifying  a  like  amount  for  their 
own  home  areas,  then  they  are  going  to  have 
a  tough  time  explaining  this  to  the  people 
where  they  live. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
he  take  back  this  bill  and  make  it  a  fair  bill; 
make  the  same  amount  of  money  available  on 
a  3-to-l  ratio.  All  we  ask  for  is  a  fair  deal. 
If  he  wants  to  give  $7  million  for  Metro  and 
$2  million  in  subsidy,  then  give  outside  of 
Toronto  $14  million  in  capital  and  $4  million 
subsidy.  In  other  words,  make  it  available  to 
them— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Where  would  we  give 
it?  To  whom,  would  the  hon.  member  suggest? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Give  it  to  Owen  Soimd;  that 
would  solve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  members  to  desist  from  so  many 
interjections.  I  think  the  debate  is  getting 
out  of  hand  at  times  on  third  reading  and  I 
respectfully  ask  your  co-operation  to  allow 
the  member  for  Grey  North  to  complete  his 
remarks  on  third  reading,  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  do.  As  long  as  he  keeps  fairly 
relevant  within  the  scope  of  the  bill,  I  shall 
allow  him  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
should  spell  out  in  the  bill  the  amount  and 
the  time  limit  for  subsidy  and  maintenance, 
because  this  is  not  good  legislation  and  we 
all  know  it.  It  is  a  piece  of  junk. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  minutes 
ago,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  tliat  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  I  was  getting  excited.  It 
may  have  appeared  that  way  but  I  can  assure 
him  that  that  was  not  the  situation  at  all. 
I  was  consumed  by  curiosity  and  interest  to 
hear  an  exposition  of  Liberal  policy  with 
regard  to  Bill  147.  I  take  it  that  it  is  an 
official  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
Party   since   the  hon.    member  who   made   it 
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was  designated  earlier  as  the  Liberal  Party 
transport  spokesman  or  critic.  If  this  is  Liberal 
policy,  I  am  glad  to  hear  about  it.  I  can 
assure  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not 
our  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  am  afraid  that  the 
member  is  not  speaking  to  the  contents  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  just  commenting  on— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  in  order 
on   third  reading. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in  this  group  do  not 
in  any  way  want  to  associate  ourselves  with 
those  comments.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  take 
the  position— and  I  think  it  is  one  well  sup- 
ported by  expert  authority  in  the  field— that 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  way  to  move 
people  is  by  public  transportation.  Further- 
more, we  believe  that  public  transportation 
will  not  be  fully  utilized  if  it  is  required  to 
pay  its  own  way  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term.  It  requires  a  certain  degree  of  sub- 
sidization for  maximum  utilization. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  aims  at  that.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  bill  will  save 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  all  its  people 
money  in  the  long  run.  It  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  much  larger  expenditures  on 
other  forms  of  transportation,  and  what  is 
probably  even  more  important,  it  will  prevent 
the  destruction  of  our  cities  through  cars 
massing  into  them  when  the  cities  cannot 
accommodate  them.  We  are  wholeheartedly 
in  support  of  this  bill,  and  in  view  of  the 
very  strong  exception  to  it  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  Liberal  Party,  we  think  it  im- 
portant that  our  position  should  be  on  record. 

I  Mr.  Thompson:   Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 

make  very  clear  the  position  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  We  have  agreed  in  principle  with  this 
bill,  but  I  may  say  that  we  do  not  naively  say 
that  just  because  public  transportation  is  going 
to  be  the  method  of  travel,  therefore  we  will 
not  ask  any  questions.  I  would  think  my  hon. 
friend— who  seems  to  worship  a  god  when 
we  say  public  transportation— a  man  with  his 
experience- 
Mr.  Bryden:  We  do  not  ask  questions  on 
third  reading. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —a  man  with  his  reading, 
and  a  man  with  his  experience  on  financial 
aspects,  would  discern  clearly  the  very  per- 
tinent questions  which  my  hon.  colleague  was 
raising.  I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  we  know 
—and  so  does  the  hon.    Minister   and   he  is 


deeply  concerned  about  it— that  in  Boston  the 
federal  government  did  subsidize  the  public 
transportation  to  the  tune  of  $10  million.  In 
order  to  try  and  attract  the  public  transporta- 
tion to  keep  going,  they  increased  the  rate  of 
travel  over  a  period  and  they  also  reduced 
the  rates. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  North,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  simply  raising  questions  about  this. 
He  has  a  concern  about  public  finances,  which 
l^erhaps  others  do  not  have.  I  look  on  it  as  a 
responsibility  in  this  House,  as  the  hon,  mem- 
ber for  Grey  North  does,  that  we  should  ask 
these  questions;  that  it  is  not  out  of  place. 

He  said  there  are  situations  in  public 
transportation  systems  in  other  cities  on  the 
North  American  continent,  and  he  asks, 
naturally,  when  these  questions  were  raised, 
why  do  we  choose  Burlington?  Are  we  assured 
that  there  will  be  6,000  people  on  the  train 
that  will  go  every  half  hour  from  Burlington? 

These  are  natural  apprehensions.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  public  expenditure  and  he  raises 
the  question.  I  hope,  as  I  am  sure  he  does, 
that  the  questions  that  we  raise,  the  appre- 
hension that  he  has,  will  not  be  justified.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  say  he  would  be 
remiss  in  his  duty  if  he  had  not  stood  up  in 
the  House  and  raised  these  questions.  The 
fact  that  the  new  party  in  their  approach, 
tried  to  twist  the  Liberal  Party's  philosophy 
and  did  not  raise  these  questions,  I  say  is  a 
dereliction  of  duty. 

We  are  for  this  bill,  but  we  wanted  to 
have  more  clarification. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may;  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  place  to 
answer  questions  or  not. 

I  think  we  have  had  ample  opportunity,  if 
I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask  questions. 
I  think  many  have  been  asked  and  many 
have  been  appropriately  answered.  I  leave 
it  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

As  I  recall  it,  this  bill,  in  the  last  words 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North,  was 
described  as  a  pile  of  junk. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  his  opinion. 

Mr.   Eagleson:   That  is  his  way  of  saying 

he  is  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Very  well.  I 
would  like  simply  to  ask  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Party  to  refer  to  this  bill  as  a  pile  of  junk. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  is  how  he 
described  this  bill,  as  a  pile  of  junk. 
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Mr.    Sargent:    On    a    point   of   order,    Mr. 

Speaker,   any   bill  that  does  not   give  equal 

treatment  to  all  people  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  but  the  member 

has  to  point  out  how  the  Minister  is  out  of 

order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  the  interpretation  of  the 
government  is  as  the  hon.  Minister  says,  it  is 
a  pile  of  junk. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  1 
may,  I  thought  that  was  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber said;  now  I  am  sure  of  it.  This  is  well 
established  again.  If  he  is  speaking  for  his 
party,  we  know  what  the  Liberal  Party  thinks 
about  the  bill;  they  regard  it  as  a  pile  of 
junk. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  said  he  is  speaking  for  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  nobody  said 
he  was  not. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  have  stated  that  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Party  has  been  that  in  principle  we 
agree  with  the  bill,  that  we  will  vote  on  it, 
but  I  have  also  said  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North  has  raised  many  discerning 
(questions  and  he  is  concerned  that  unless 
you  run  this  efficiently  around  this  province, 
it  will  end  up  like  a  pile  of  junk.  He  is  con- 
cerned that  you  will  have  equal  distribution 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ontario,  and  that  to 
me  is  something  that  is  justified  by  the  hon. 
member. 

Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  commuter 
services. 

Bill  No.  148,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Uni- 
versity  of  Toronto   Act,    1947. 

Bill  No.  149,  The  York  University  Act, 
19G5. 

Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  respecting  Lakehead 
University. 


Bill  No.  151,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Agricul- 
tural Research  Institute  of  Ontario  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  Act,  1964. 

Bill  No.  153,  An  Act  to  amend  The  De- 
partment of  Education  Act. 

Bill  No.  154,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child- 
ren's Institutions  Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  155,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes 
for  Retarded  Children  Act,  1962-63. 

Bill  No.  156,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  Act. 

Bill  No.  157,  The  Pension  Benefits  Act, 
1965. 

Bill  No.  158,  An  Act  respecting  Universite 
d'Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  160,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  rais- 
ing of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund. 

Bill  No.  161,  An  Act  to  amend  The  On- 
tario Mental  Health  Foundation  Act,  1960- 
1961. 

Bill  No.  162,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Control  Act. 

Bill  No.  163,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act. 

Bill  No.  164,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assess- 
ment Act. 

Bill  No.  165,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Employees'  Retirement  System  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  166,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Emer- 
gency Measures  Act,   1962-63. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  proceed  with  the  Budget  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.20  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests:  In  the  east  gallery, 
students  from  Maywood  public  school,  St. 
Catharines  and  Centennial  Road  public 
school,  Scarborough;  and  in  the  west  gallery. 
New  Dundee  public  school.  New  Dundee  and 
Ryerson  public  school,  Owen  Sound. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  might  also  like  to  add  a  word  of  welcome 
to  the  students  and  teachers  from  Bedford 
Park  public  school.  They  are  in  the  Speaker's 
gallery, 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wish  to  thank  the  member 
for  Eglinton.  I  did  not  have  the  name  of 
the  students  in  the  Speaker's  gallery. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves, 
seconded  by  Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial 
Treasurer),  that  the  select  committees  on 
youth,  aging,  and  mining  appointed  at  the 
session  of  1964  be  respectively  reappointed 
with  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  hereto- 
fore. 

That  changes  in  the  membership  of  the 
said  committees  be  as  follows: 

Youth:  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Rowe  sub- 
stituted for  Mr.  McKeough  and  Mr.  Welch; 

Aging:  Mr.  Whitney  substituted  for  Mr. 
Carton; 

Mining:  Mr.  Beckett  and  Mr.  Letherby  sub- 
stituted for  Mr.  Eagleson  and  Mr.  Henderson. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves,  seconded  by  Hon. 
J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 

That  a  select  committee  of  this  House  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  review  The 
Corporations  Act  of  the  province  of  Ontario 


Tuesday,  June  22,  1965 

and  related  Acts  and  regulations,  including 
The  Corporations  Information  Act  and  The 
Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  and  to 
consider  the  principles  of  the  incorporation, 
operation,  management  and  dissolution  of 
corporations,  including  co-operatives,  together 
with  the  legislation  of  other  jurisdictions 
relating  to  the  same  matters. 

And  that  the  select  committee  have  au- 
thority to  sit  during  the  interval  between 
sessions  and  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  employ  counsel  and  such  other  personnel 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable  and  to  call  for 
persons,  papers  and  things  and  to  examine 
witnesses  under  oath,  and  the  assembly  doth 
command  and  compel  attendances  before  the 
said  select  committee  of  such  persons  and 
the  production  of  such  papers  and  things  as 
the  committee  may  deem  necessary  for  any  of 
its  proceedings  and  deliberations,  for  which 
purpose  the  Honourable  the  Speaker  may 
issue  his  warrant  or  warrants. 

And  the  said  committee  to  consist  of  ten 
members  to  be  composed  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lawrence  (St.  George),  chairman; 
Messrs.  Carton,  Eagleson,  Henderson,  Reilly, 
Renwick,  Singer,  Sopha,  Thrasher  and  Welch. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  brief  reference 
to  this  committee.  I  consider  it  to  be  a  very 
important  committee  which  has  a  very  large 
task  to  do. 

The  present  Corporations  Act  of  the  prov- 
ince came  into  effect  on  April  30,  1954,  and 
it  was  the  product  of  two  years  work  by  a 
select  committee  of  this  House.  I  think  we 
could  say  that  the  legislation  resulting  from 
that  committee's  endeavours  has  been  the 
most  advanced  in  the  country  and  has  served 
as  a  model  for  other  jurisdictions  up  to  the 
present  time. 

In  the  intervening  11  years  since  that  com- 
mittee sat,  we  have  witnessed  an  unprece- 
dented economic  growth  in  this  province, 
and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  an  un- 
precedented increase  in  the  number  of  new 
incorporations.  During  the  period  since  the 
committee  reported,  more  new  corporations 
have  been  incorporated  in  Ontario  than  in  the 
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whole  previous  160  years  in  Uie  province's 
history  since  its  founding  in  1792. 

I  therefore  feel  that  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  at  this  time  that  this  important 
legislation  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  a 
select  committee. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  committee  will 
devote  its  efforts  not  only  to  recommending 
whatexer  amendments  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  legislation  up-to-date  but  will  also 
enter  upon  a  full  examination  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  corporation  law  in 
all  its  aspects,  a  task  which  has  never  yet 
been  undertaken  by  any  legislative  body  in 
Canada. 

A  study  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  to  be 
expected,  would  not  enable  the  committee 
to  bring  in  a  report  by  next  spring.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  securities  legisla- 
tion, commonly  known  as  the  Kimber  com- 
mittee, which  was  tabled  in  the  House  at 
this  session,  has  recommended  a  number  of 
amendments,  both  to  The  Corporations  Act 
and  to  The  Securities  Act.  The  government 
is  of  the  opinion  that  legislation  embodying 
such  recommendations  should  be  introduced 
into  this  House  at  an  early  opportunity  and 
the  necessary  examination  for  drafting  is 
presently  going  forward.  Accordingly,  it  is 
felt  that  such  legislation  should  not  await  any 
report  of  this  select  committee  which  has 
been  appointed  this  morning. 

No  doubt  the  examinations  envisaged  by 
this  select  committee  will  touch  on  various 
aspects  of  financing  and  investments.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  we 
intend  to  proceed  with  legislation  in  the 
securities  field  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
based  on  the  recommendations  that  are 
before  us. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  clear  because 
there  will  be  some  overlapping  in  the  functions 
of  the  committee  and  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  want  to  proceed  with  the  securi- 
ties legislation  at  the  next  session.  Now  this 
may  mean  that  subsequently  there  will  be 
other  adjustments  after  this  committee 
reports,  but  they  can  come  along  in  due 
course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves,  seconded  by 
Hon.  J.  R.  Simonctt  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
lU'sourccs  Management): 

That  a  select  committee  of  this  House  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  review  the 
provisions  of  The  Conservation  Authorities 
Act  and  such  other  Acts  of  this  Legislature 
relevant  to  the  powers  exercised  by  conserva- 
tion authorities  as  the  committee  may  deem 
appropriate. 


And  that  witliout  limiting  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing  to  inquire  into  and  review 
the  following  matters: 

(a)  the  constitution  and  powers  of  con- 
servation authorities  including  the  number 
and  method  of  appointment  of  members; 
(b)  the  system  of  financing  the  work  of 
conservation  authorities  and  the  ability  of 
local  municipalities  to  pay  for  their  share  of 
conservation  schemes;  (c)  the  power  of  con- 
servation authorities  to  acquire  or  expropriate 
lands  and  the  methods  used  therefor;  (d)  the 
administrative  practices  and  methods  of  con- 
servation authorities  in  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  under  The  Conservation  Au- 
thorities Act. 

And  that  the  select  committee  have 
authority  to  sit  during  the  interval  between 
sessions  and  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  employ  counsel  and  such  other  personnel 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable  and  to  call  for 
persons,  papers  and  things  and  to  examine 
witnesses  under  oath,  and  the  assembly  doth 
command  and  compel  attendances  before  the 
said  select  committee  of  such  persons  and 
the  production  of  such  papers  and  things  as 
the  committee  may  deem  necessary  for  any 
of  its  proceedings  and  deliberations,  for  which 
purpose  the  Honourable  the  Speaker  may 
issue  his  warrant  or  warrants. 

And  the  said  committee  to  consist  of  13 
members  to  be  composed  as  follows: 

Mr.  Evans,  chairman;  Messrs.  Hamilton, 
Harris,  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East),  Kerr, 
MacDonald,  McKeough,  Nixon,  Olde,  Oliver, 
Paterson,  Pittock,  and  Renter. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  brief  reference  to  this  committee 
as  well. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  notice  was 
given  of  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
imdertake  a  complete  review  of  the  opera- 
tion of  conservation  authorities  and  deter- 
mine what  administrative  or  legislative 
changes  or  improvements  might  be  needed 
to  meet  current  and  future  requirements.  To 
understand  this,  I  think  we  must  go  back  and 
look  at  the  conservation  authorities  and  some 
of  their  history. 

The  concept  of  conservation  authorities  as 
they  have  been  developed  in  this  province 
arose  from  a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
Guelph  in  1941.  The  achievement  of  that 
particular  conference  was  the  formation  of 
the  Gawaraska  survey,  conducted  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
and  the  government  of  Canada.  The  report 
of   this   survey   contained    a   very    significant 
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recommendation  that  legislation  be  enacted 
which  would  enable  conservation  work  to 
be  undertaken  within  the  natural  boundaries 
of  a  river  valley.  It  was  this  report  that  estab- 
lished a  pattern  for  the  future  development 
of  conservation  authorities. 

In  1944,  the  conservation  branch  was 
established  in  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development  and  in  1946  The  Conser- 
vation Authorities  Act  was  passed.  At  that 
time  the  government  of  this  province  estab- 
lished three  basic  principles  underlying  con- 
servation authorities:  1.  The  best  unit  on 
which  to  co-ordinate  conservation  is  the 
watershed.  2.  The  initiative  must  come  from 
local  people.  3.  The  government  of  Ontario 
is  prepared  to  provide  technical  advice  and 
financial  assistance. 

While  most  authorities  were  brought  into 
being  originally  because  of  the  urgent  need 
for  correcting  flooding  within  their  areas,  all 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  necessity  for  water 
conservation.  Water  conservation  includes 
not  only  the  construction  of  large  reservoirs 
but  also  such  supplementary  measures  as 
the  preservation  of  swamps  and  wetlands, 
the  creation  of  small  reservoirs,  improved 
methods  of  land  use  and  reforestation  of  sub- 
marginal  lands.  The  Act  was  passed  in 
1946,  and  33  conservation  authorities  have 
been  established.  They  now  cover  23,000 
square  miles  and  they  embrace  487  muni- 
cipalities. 

In  the  19-year  period  that  they  have  been 
in  existence,  the  conservation  authorities 
have  proved  to  be  very  effective  agencies  for 
the  undertaking  and  administration  of  com- 
prehensive water  management  programmes. 
There  is  no  question  in  anybody's  mind  that 
the  authorities  have  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  this  field.  Indeed,  the  conservation  authori- 
ties have  evolved  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
productive  agencies  for  co-operative  action 
at  the  local  level  and  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  agree  with  me 
that  the  philosophy  which  underlies  the 
existence  of  the  authorities  is  sound  in  prin- 
ciple. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people 
of  this  province  owe  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  hundreds  of  dedicated  pubhc-spirited 
citizens  who  have  devoted  many  days,  months 
and  years  of  their  lives  entirely  gratuitously 
to  the  work  of  the  conservation  authorities. 
Without  people  of  foresight  and  people  who 
are  prepared  to  give  of  their  own  time  and 
effort,  the  conservation  authorities  pro- 
gramme would  never  have  flourished  and 
developed  as  it  has. 

As  with  any  developing  organization,  how- 


ever, changing  demands  and  circumstances 
have  placed  many  strains  on  the  administra- 
tive procedures  and  on  the  financing  of  the 
conservation  authorities.  It  is  essential  that 
we  view  the  conservation  authorities  realis- 
tically and  recognize  that  as  these  institutions 
have  developed,  new  problems  have  emerged 
during  the  quarter-century  since  the  Guelph 
conference.  Expanding  population,  rapid 
urbanization  and  other  factors  have  all  given 
rise  to  new  and  increasing  pressures. 

Many  authorities,  for  example,  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  building  and  operating 
multi-million-dollar  projects  which  were  not 
envisaged  at  the  time  the  authorities  were 
formed.  As  a  result,  the  scope  of  water 
management  programmes  carried  out  by  the 
conservation  authorities  had  to  broaden  to 
meet  these  demands. 

In  recent  years,  the  conservation  authorities 
have  demonstrated  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  public  need  for  recreational  areas,  their 
acquisition  and  preservation.  As  a  result,  out- 
door recreation  has  steadily  become  a  more 
important  function  of  the  authorities  and  we 
look  to  them  for  even  greater  accomplishment 
in  the  years  ahead. 

To  ensure  that  they  are  able  to  meet  the 
heavy  demands  put  on  them,  we  have  de- 
cided that  the  time  has  now  come  for  a  com- 
plete review  of  conservation  authorities,  the 
legislation  relating  to  them,  and  their 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  background  and 
basis  for  the  appointment  of  this  committee 
and  the  terms  of  reference  which  it  has.  I 
would  only  say  in  conclusion  that  while  I 
recognize  the  enormity  of  the  task  and  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  I 
would  hope  that  this  committee  will  pro- 
ceed with  due  despatch  to  conduct  its  inves- 
tigations and  make  its  recommendations,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  a  basis  for  making 
whatever  changes  appear  to  be  necessary  in 
the  whole  setup  for  conservation  authorities. 
I  would  like  to  say  once  again  how  important 
the  work  has  been  of  the  many  volunteers,^ 
because  it  is  a  voluntary  organization,  and  I 
think  we  all  owe  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  to 
the  many  men  and  women  who  have  served 
these  conservation  authorities  over  this  19- 
year  period. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  make  a  brief  announcement 
on  behalf  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart)  on  a  subject  that  in  his  words, 
is  of  considerable  interest  to  all  members? 
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The  hon.  Minister's  statement  is  as  follows: 

During  the  presentation  of  the  estimates  of 
my  department  I  placed  considerable  emphasis 
on  tlie  success  of  our  efforts  to  widen  and 
stimulate  the  overseas  food  market  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent  through 
the  Ontario  food  council. 

To  further  consolidate  and  intensify  our 
efforts  in  widening  the  overseas  market  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Earl  Mighton  to  assist  Mr.  Ted  Marritt,  mar- 
keting development  specialist  and  vice-chair- 
man of  the  overseas  division  of  the  Ontario 
food  council  at  Ontario   House,  London. 

Mr.  Migliton  brings  to  the  department  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  the  marketing  field. 
Born  on  a  farm  near  Elora,  he  graduated 
from  the  Ontario  agricultural  college  in  1931 
witli  a  BSA  degree.  Following  graduation  he 
was  appointed  research  assistant  on  the  staff 
of  the  department  of  botany  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  research  work. 

On  February  1,  1940,  he  joined  Campbell 
Soup  Company  Ltd.  as  a  fieldman  in  the  pur- 
chasing department  and  was  responsible  for 
the  procurement  of  contract  crops  and  the 
purchasing  of  fresh  vegetables.  In  1945  he 
was  made  manager  of  the  newly  created  agri- 
cultural department  of  that  company  and  re- 
mained in  charge  of  this  department  until 
December,   1959. 

During  this  period  he  was  responsible  for 
the  development  of  an  agricultural  programme 
for  the  company's  contract  growers  and 
worked  closely  with  growers'  associations  and 
with  the  provincial  and  federal  Departments 
of  Agriculture.  He  also  participated  in  many 
of  the  negotiations  for  price  and  terms  of 
contract  for  the  various  processing  crops, 
under  the  terms  of  the  farm  products  market- 
ing legislation.  In  1959  he  was  appointed 
senior  purchasing  agent  for  the  company, 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  all  procure- 
ment in  Canada. 

On  January  1,  1964,  he  was  appointed  per- 
sonnel manager  of  Campbell  Soup  Company 
Ltd.,  the  position  which  he  has  retained  until 
the  date  of  this  appointment. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  further 
states  that  he  is  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Mr.  Mighton  will  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion in  our  efforts  to  widen  the  overseas 
markets. 

lion.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  short  statement  before  the  orders 
of  the  day. 

Today,  as  perhaps  many  hon.  members  are 


aware,  a  special  ceremony  is  being  held  in 
Westminster  Hall,  London,  England,  to  mark 
the  700th  anniversary  of  Simon  de  Montfort's 
Parliament  of  1265.  On  this  occasion  both 
Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  will  present 
addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  and  other  Commonwealth  leaders.  It 
is  an  event  of  great  significance  to  all  of  us 
who  value  the  well-tried  system  of  parlia- 
mentary  government. 

De  Montfort's  Parliament  of  1265  was  par- 
ticularly important  because  it  was  the  first 
known  occasion  when  representatives  from 
the  "communities  of  the  realm,"  both  the 
towns  and  the  country,  had  been  called  to 
attend  together.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  "Commons,"  and  set  a 
precedent  for  the  future  development  of  a 
popularly  elected  and  representative  House. 

Ontario's  interest  in  these  celebrations  is 
vital,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  our  own  legislative 
assembly,  a  provincial  Parliament  is  a  direct 
lineal  descendant  of  the  "Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments" at  Westminster. 

Our  province  was  first  established  in  1791 
as  a  result  of  the  passing  of  The  Constitutional 
Act  in  that  year.  Named  "Upper  Canada," 
provision  had  been  made  for  a  provincial 
Parliament  and  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly  were  duly  elected  following  the 
arrival  of  our  first  Lieutenant-Governor,  John 
Graves  Simcoe,  in  1792.  The  legislative  and 
executive  councils  were  appointed,  and  the 
first  session  of  the  provincial  Parliament  took 
place  at  Niagara  and  was  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 17,   1792. 

Colonel  Simcoe,  a  distinguished  soldier,  was 
also  an  experienced  parliamentarian,  having 
represented  a  Cornish  constituency  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  British  parliamentary  system  and 
did  much  to  establish  its  essential  features 
here  in  Upper  Canada.  All  freedoms  and 
privileges  of  Parliament,  for  which  English 
parliamentarians  had  fought  for  so  long,  were 
transferred  to  our  provincial  Parliament,  and 
provided  a  strong  foundation  from  which  our 
present  system  of  government  has  evolved. 

In  recognition  of  these  important  celebra- 
tions, a  special  congratulatory  message  has 
been  sent  from  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Ontario  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  mark 
the  occasion.  In  addition  a  permanent  exhibit 
of  documents  and  other  historical  material  is 
being  collected  and  will  ultimately  be  dis- 
played in  our  main  Parliament  building. 

We  consider  it  highly  appropriate  that 
Ontario  should  make  its  own  contribution  in 
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connection  with  the  important  events  taking 
place  today  in  London.  The  benefits  of  par- 
liamentary government  are  manifold,  and  are 
appreciated  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
using  this  system.  Despite  its  imperfections, 
no  better  substitute  has  yet  been  found.  We 
may  do  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  to 
recall  the  words  of  that  outstanding  British 
parliamentarian  and  statesman,  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli,  who   said: 

Without  parliamentary  connection  parlia- 
mentary government  would  be  impossible; 
it  would  be  at  the  same  time  the  weakest 
and  most  corrupt  in  the  world. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer.    It  has  been  submitted  to  him. 

Would  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  please 
advise  what  were  the  findings  of  the  inquiry 
ordered  by  Mr.  Tupper  Bigelow  into  the 
Ontario  racing  commission  with  regard  to 
suspended  racing  drivers? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  unfortunately  I  did  not  know  about 
this  question  until  10.25,  at  which  time  I  was 
at  a  Treasury  board  meeting  and  so  was  not 
able  to  get  the  information  for  the  hon. 
member  this  morning. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  seeing  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  is  answering  ques- 
tions for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture- 
are   you? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  try. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
please  advise  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
assist  farmers  in  the  drought  areas  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
replying  to  the  hon.  member,  I  should  say  to 
him  and  to  the  House  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  is  unable  to  be  in  his  seat 
today  because  he  is  fulfilling  a  previous 
engagement.  It  is  my  understanding,  while  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  go  into  great  detail, 
that  he  will  be  addressing  a  gathering  in 
Amprior  today  and  will  be  commenting— I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say,  making  statements-on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  question  of  the  hon. 
member. 

An  hon.  member:  He  told  us  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  has  done  that 
already,  that  is  true,  and  he  was  right. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  announcement.    You  may  recall 


that  about  a  month  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  the  House  a  group  of  visit- 
ing fellow  legislators  from  the  state  of 
Michigan,  who  were  studying  methods  and 
seeking  the  best  possible  way  of  indemnify- 
ing victims  of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  Sub- 
sequent to  their  visit  here,  senior  officials  of 
our  department  attended,  as  witnesses,  before 
the  Michigan  state  Senate  judiciary  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  members  will  be  proud  and  happy  to 
learn  that,  largely  as  a  result  of  these  two 
visits,  the  Michigan  Senate  has  approved 
legislation  that  is  patterned  after  Ontario's 
Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Act. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  you  proceed  with  the  orders  of  the 
day,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  he 
plans  to  table  answers  to  questions  26  and 
115  on  the  order  paper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  before  we  are  completed  here  I 
will  be  able  to  answer  practically  all  the 
questions.  There  was  one  put  on  the  order 
paper  in  the  last  four  or  five  days  which 
might  be  a  little  difficult  timewise,  but  the 
machinery  is  in  motion  and  I  hope  to  have 
those  answers  before  we  are  finished  here 
today. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  whether  the  private  mem- 
bers' resolutions  will  be  debated  during 
this  session?  There  are  a  number  on  the 
order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  call  any  of  them.  When  we 
complete  this  present  debate  it  is  my  inten- 
tion that  the  House  would  rise. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order.  Re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you  at  this  late 
time  in  the  current  session  I  will  not  make 
any  lengthy  remarks.  However  I  did  not 
want  to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  adding 
my  own  congratulations  to  those  that  have 
already  been  uttered  in  respect  to  the  way  in 
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which  you  conduct  the  business  of  this  Legis- 
lature—with dignity,  with  courtesy  and  with 
great  credit  to  yourself  and  the  riding  from 
which  you  come. 

Before  dealing  with  other  subject  matter, 
I  would  like  to  advise  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Hastings  West  (Mr,  Sandercock),  who  we  all 
regret  has  been  ill,  is  having  an  operation 
today  in  Belleville  general  hospital.  I  am 
sure  that  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislatvire  will  go  to  our 
hon.  colleague  and  we  all  wish  for  him  a 
most  speedy  recovery. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Whitney:  One  of  my  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  make  a  few  remarks  is  the  fact  that  I 
happened  to  have  the  honour  to  serve  on 
the  select  committee  dealing  with  municipal 
affairs,  and  it  just  so  happened  when  the 
report  of  that  committee  was  discussed  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  in  the  House.  I  do 
want  to  mention  my  personal  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  also  our  great  appreciation  to  those 
people— familiar  with  municipal  matters  as 
they  were,  whether  from  the  level  of  muni- 
cipal councils,  boards,  commissions,  or  in 
many  other  capacities— who  came  before  us 
and  expressed  their  views.  I  am  sure  it  is 
heartening  to  any  government  body  or  to  any 
committee  when  the  people  do  come  forward 
and  of  their  great  experience  tell  us  of  that 
experience  and  thereby  give  us  ideas  with 
which  to  carry  out  our  task  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  government  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
report  of  this  committee,  namely,  in  respect 
to  suggestions  regarding  regional  government. 
I  would  say  that  we  should  pay  great  tribute 
to  those  early  settlers  and  legislators  of  our 
province  who  established  the  county  system 
as  they  did.  I  can  think  of  certain  counties, 
perhaps  particularly  counties  such  as  Prince 
Edward— which  by  itself  constitutes  a  fair 
economic  area— and  other  nearby  counties 
such  as  Hastings,  Lennox  and  Addington, 
also  Frontenac. 

These  three  comities,  and  probably  others, 
were  established  in  such  a  way  that  along 
the  waterfront  there  was  an  area  where  a 
town  or  village  was  established  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  or  stream.  Logs  could 
be  cut  in  the  north  and  floated  down  the 
river,  creating  an  industry  and  employment 
for  both  those  living  in  the  north  and  south. 
Also,  near  the  waterfront  there  was  good 
land  which  could  be  developed  for  agricul- 
ture.   In  point  of  fact,  there  was  an  economic 


unit;  the  resources  to  the  north,  the  agricul- 
ture for  the  supply  of  foods,  and  the  lumber- 
ing and  manufacturing  industries  along  the 
waterfront,  the  products  of  which  could  be 
shipped  out  by  water. 

However,  those  conditions  have  changed. 
Manufacturing  increased;  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages grew  and  many  of  them  became  cities 
and  separated  towns.  The  result  was  that 
the  timber  from  the  north  disappeared  and 
people  pursued  various  different  interests.  Of 
course,  there  were  not  the  same  mutual 
interests  as  when  the  resources  of  the  north 
and  the  production  of  food  and  products  of 
the  industry  to  the  south  all  contributed  to- 
gether to  provide  an  adequate  economy  for 
all  of  the  people. 

In  this  present  day  and  age,  we  have  seen 
the  expansion  of  cities  and  towns  so  that 
they  have  separate  governments.  Sometimes 
the  industrial  enterprises  are  located  in  a 
city  or  town,  and  many  of  the  people  working 
in  those  industries  reside  in  rural  areas 
which  are  faced  with  the  cost  of  providing 
local  municipal  services  without  receiving  in 
return  any  of  the  municipal  taxes  paid  by 
the  industries.  In  this  day  and  age  there 
have  been  difficulties;  there  have  been  in- 
equalities; there  have  been  annexations  and 
there  have  been  hard  feelings  as  a  result; 
there  has  been  competition  where  there 
should  have  been  co-operation. 

We  feel  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  province  that  a  good  hard 
look  be  taken  at  all  of  these  local  conditions 
and  that  people  of  goodwill  be  persuaded 
to  consider  these  things  themselves.  Our 
ancestors  had  enough  courage  to  establish 
units  of  government  to  serve  the  people  and 
we  believe  that  the  people  of  Ontario  in  this 
day  and  age,  as  required  and  where  neces- 
sary, will  give  study  to  the  adjustment  of 
local  government  units  in  a  way  that  will  best 
serve  their  interests.  We  do  believe  that  by 
so  doing,  the  people  of  this  province  will 
assist  themselves,  and  where,  of  course, 
industry  does  not  have  a  great  effect  on  local 
living  conditions  as  it  does  in  other  areas,  both 
rural  and  urban,  or  perliaps  we  will  say  large 
areas  of  scanty  population,  we  do  believe 
that  this  policy  would  enable  the  government 
to  provide  greater  assistance  where  needed, 
thereby  helping  to  equalize  the  opportunities 
for  all  people  throughout  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  continue  my  remarks  by 
speaking  of  our  local  parks  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  namely,  the  Outlet  Beach  park  and 
the  Sandbanks  park  which  are  now  being 
developed.  I  might  say  that  the  Outlet  Beach 
park    has    performed    a    magnificent    service; 
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it  is  well  attended  and  I  believe  that  on 
Sunday  last,  according  to  CJBQ  radio  in 
Belleville,  there  were  some  5,000  visitors  to 
this  park.  It  was  formed  of  sand  dunes  and 
its  magnificent  beach  is  used  for  swimming, 
camping  and  so  on. 

There  are  those  who  criticize  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  left  in  its  natural  state,  and  there 
are  those  who  feel  that  by  being  put  to 
park  use,  some  of  the  natural  condition  was 
lost  and  that  sand  was  being  lost.  They  did 
not  have  too  much  to  say  pubhcly  about  this 
until  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Roberts)  proposed  to  establish  the 
Sandbanks  park,  which  is  also  composed  of 
sand  dunes  some  five  miles  in  length  and  of 
which  there  is  a  corresponding  five  miles  or 
more  of  beach  on  the  West  Lake  side. 

Truly  these  are  magnificent  natural  assets 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  this  province, 
and  I  certainly  do  appreciate  the  determina- 
tion of  the  department  to  develop  them  and 
make  available  to  our  people  the  pleasures 
that  may  be  derived  by  the  people  who  visit 
them  and  camp  there. 

However,  a  year  ago,  when  the  Sandbanks 
park  was  proposed,  Dr.  Pimlott  and  a  group 
of  people,  belonging  to  a  conservation  or 
naturalist  association,  came  to  Prince  Edward 
county.  They  walked  across  the  dunes  of 
the  proposed  Sandbanks  park  and  had 
pictures  taken  which  appeared  in  a  Toronto 
newspaper.  They  were  very  critical  of  this 
proposal,  stating  that  a  great  deal  in  natural 
benefits  which  should  be  preserved  would 
be  lost  by  the  general  public,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  attempting  to  urge  all  possible  public 
support  against  the  proposal  of  developing 
this  park. 

Again  this  year,  before  our  committee 
dealing  with  conservation,  and  so  on,  Dr. 
Pimlott  appeared  and  made  much  the  same 
argument.  At  this  time,  the  hon.  Minister 
presented  some  argument  against  his  state- 
ments and  I  added  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
remarks,  but  the  newspapers  gave  very  little 
acknowledgment,  if  any,  to  what  our  hon. 
Minister  said  and  no  acknowledgment  what- 
ever to  what  I  said. 

I  feel,  in  all  honesty,  that  both  sides  of 
these  stories  should  be  told.  Consequently, 
I  obtained  some  statistical  information  from 
the  Tweed  office  of  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  I  would  like  to  compare  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Pimlott  with 
the  facts  as  presented  by  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  I  think  the  people 
should  be  allowed  to  judge  as  to  which  is 
true  conservation— that  being  carried  on  by 
our   own   department,   or  that   suggested   by 


someone  who  casually  walks  across  a 
property  and  who  appears  to  be  totally 
unfamiliar  with  what  has  been  done  over  the 
years. 

I  would  say  that  in  regard  to  the  Outlet 
Beach  park.  Dr.  Pimlott  is  quoted  by  the 
Globe  and  Mail  as  follows: 

I  camped  there  two  years  ago.  The  only 
signs  were  those  that  warned  of  fire.  There 
was  not  a  single  sign  which  suggested  to 
the  campers  that  dunes  are  fragile  things 
and  that  digging  in  stabilized  dunes  can  be 
extremely  injurious  to  the  plant  community 
and  to  the  dunes.  In  addition,  the  integrity 
of  the  area  was  being  destroyed  by  the 
planting  of  exotic  species  and  by  the 
massive  trampling  of  the  fore  dunes. 

In  point  of  fact,  when  the  Outlet  Beach 
development  first  started,  the  chief  growth 
there  was  poison  ivy.  That  poison  ivy  had  to 
be  destroyed  before  the  area  could  be 
developed.  Some  areas  where  there  was 
natural  plant  life  and  so  on  were  not  devel- 
oped for  the  use  of  the  public.  Also,  there  is 
a  directive  issued  to  everyone  who  camps  in 
that  park  and  Dr.  Pimlott  must  have  received 
it  the  same  as  anyone  else. 

Here  are  some  of  the  directives  contained 
in  that  pamphlet: 

Sand  is  a  wonderful  attribute  to  bathing 
and  romping  feet;  however,  owing  to  the 
constant  threat  of  shifting  sand  interfering 
with  the  movement  of  road  traffic  and  park- 
ing lot  facihties,  we  ask  that  you  help 
preserve  all  vegetation  that  is  so  important 
a  factor  in  controlling  sand  movement.  A 
step  taken  aside  will  preserve  for  tomorrow 
a  tree  that  nature,  or  a  man  with  a  spade, 
provided  today. 

We  might  also  say  sand-crossing  steps  have 
been  provided,  which  encourage  people  to 
walk  over  these  steps.  These  are  marked,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  them  which  encourage 
people  to  just  walk  over  the  dunes  in  specified 
places.  I  can  assure  you,  in  my  visits  to  the 
parks,  it  appears  that  this  is  being  done. 

In  regard  to  the  Sandbanks,  reference  has 
been  made  to  leaving  it  in  its  natural  state. 
Dr.  Pimlott  does  not  appear  to  realize  that 
anything  has  been  done  in  these  parks.  Since 
1921,  when  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  first  assumed  control  of  the  Sand- 
banks, which  Dr.  Pimlott  said  should  be  left 
in  its  natural  state,  a  total  of  2,100,000  trees 
have  been  planted  in  the  southern  section 
where  sand  movement  was  threatening  ad- 
jacent private  land. 

In  conjunction  with  this  reforestation,  the 
sand  was  first  mulched  with  straw  or  hay, 
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following  which  several  thousand  feet  of 
various  types  of  fencing  was  erected  to  pro- 
tect the  planted  areas  from  wind  erosion. 

Second,  in  regard  to  the  Outlet  Park,  since 
1958  the  department  has  mulched  this  with 
hay  and  straw  and  planted  a  total  of  103,000 
trees.  The  pamphlet  notes: 

Placed  over  25  sets  of  dune-crossing 
steps  made  from  slats  and  old  fire  hose  in 
key  dune-crossing  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Lake  Ontario  beach.  These  dune-crossing 
steps  make  it  much  more  convenient  for 
people  walking  over  the  sand  dunes  and 
lessens  disturbance  and  trampling  of  vegeta- 
tion. Maintained  during  the  past  three 
seasons,  from  fall  to  spring,  over  one  mile 
of  double-spaced  snow  fencing  on  the  Lake 
Ontario  beach,  which  has  helped  consider- 
ably in  cutting  down  wind  velocity  and 
sand  drift.  Have  stressed  in  our  Outlet  Park 
hand-out  pamphlet  over  the  past  six  years 
the  importance  of  preserving  park  vegeta- 
tion to  help  control  sand  movement. 

So  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  rather  than 
the  promotion  of  these  parks  being  in  opposi- 
tion to  conservation,  my  belief  is  that  they 
support  conservation.  This  sand  would  be 
drifting  from  there  had  it  not  been  for  the 
work  and  the  snow-fencing  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  has  done. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  intention  of  The  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests  to  preserve 
some  parts  of  the  Sandbanks  in  their  natural 
state  where  desirable,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  make  other  areas  available  for  the  people 
of  Ontario  to  enjoy. 

Therefore,  it  rather  irks  me  when  one  side 
of  the  story  receives  publicity.  The  pictures 
are  repeated;  the  same  pictures  are  again  pub- 
lished this  year  as  were  there  last  year.  But 
the  other  side  of  the  story  gets  no  publicity, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  that  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  received  credit  for  what 
it  has  done,  rather  than  such  statements  as 
this.  We  can  appreciate  people  having  differ- 
ent views,  but  we  do  believe  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  facts  to  support  the  opposite  position. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  outline  at  the 
present  time. 

By  the  same  token,  we  do  have  some  in- 
stances where  we  feel  that  statements  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  agriculture 
do  not  present  as  accurate  a  picture  as  they 
should.  We  feel  that  one  side  of  the  story 
docs  not  get  told  to  the  general  public.  The 
hon.  member  for  Glengarry  (Mr.  Villeneuve) 
gave  a  very  excellent  speech  on  agriculture 
here  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  saw  no  recognition 
of  it  whatsoever  in  the  press. 


In  line  with  this  remark,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  two  or  three  months  ago  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  presented 
a  programme  on  Country  Calendar  entitled 
"The  Farmers'  Image."  I  wrote  to  the 
CBC  and  the  producer,  Mr.  Murray  Creed, 
was  kind  enough  to  forward  me  a  copy  of 
the  script  from  that  programme.  Here  is  some- 
thing that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature, 
namely,  that  many  people  may  feel  that  the 
farm  people  are  not  doing  a  good  job.  It 
would  seem,  in  a  portion  of  the  press  at  least, 
anything  that  would  promote  that  idea  is 
given  considerable  publicity;  whereas  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  too  much  that  tells  the 
true  story  of  what  the  farmer  is  endeavouring 
to  do  and  the  difficulties  he  has  in  carrying  on 
farm  operations. 

However,  strangely  enough,  these  reports 
in  the  press  do  not  seem  to  have  too  much 
effect  on  public  opinion,  because  in  the  late 
summer  of  1964  an  organization  known  as 
MRC,  or  Market  Research  Centre  Limited, 
called  on  its  field  staff  of  over  1,000  quali- 
fied interviewers  to  discover  the  true  urban 
image  of  the  farmer.  Fifty  preliminary  inter- 
views of  a  cross-section  of  city  dwellers  from 
coast  to  coast  set  the  pattern  approach  for 
a  further  500.  The  results  were  analyzed, 
causing  considerable  surprise. 

Then  a  further  survey  of  a  second  set  of 
500  cross-Canada  interviews  functioned  as  a 
check  on  the  unexpected  results,  All  three 
sets  of  interviews  brought  identical  findings. 
These  findings  were  analyzed  with  the  aid  of 
electronic  computers,  and  interpreted  by 
MRC's  staff  of  experts  in  sociology,  psy- 
chology, statistics  and  economics.  The  follow- 
ing quotations  are  from  this  report: 

Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  city  dwellers 
reported  to  us  that  they  felt  that  the  farmer 
is  harder  working  than  the  city  dweller 
himself— a  very  surprising  finding  and  very 
different  from  what  some  of  the  farmers 
themselves  had  thought.  Then  we  went 
ahead  to  talk  to  them  about  goverrmient 
support  for  farmers.  It  was  very  interesting; 
65  per  cent  of  the  city  dwellers  reported 
that  the  government  does  indeed  give  the 
farmer  either  some  support  or  a  great 
amount  of  support. 

When  we  went  ahead  and  asked  them 
how  much  support  the  government  should 
give  the  farmer  80  per  cent  of  the  city 
dwellers  reported  that  the  farmers  should 
be  given  a  great  deal  of  support. 

And  why  should  they  be  given  this 
support?  Because  as  the  farmer  goes,  so 
goes    the    nation.    This    was    the    thinking 
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behind  the  average  city  dweller's  belief 
that  the  farmer  indeed  should  be  given 
subsidies.  We  then  went  ahead  to  discuss 
the  question  of  what  contribution  the 
farmer  is  making  toward  our  Canadian 
growth  and  prosperity.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  urban  dwellers  felt  that  the  farmer  is 
making  a  very  important  contribution  to 
the  Canadian  economy.  A  very  different 
and  surprising  finding  in  contrast  to  what 
the  farmers  themselves  have  believed. 

For  example,  18  per  cent  of  the  urban 
dwellers  did  think  that  the  farmer  was 
paying  less  taxes  than  the  city  dweller. 
We  then  discovered  that  72  per  cent  of 
the  urban  dwellers  felt  that  the  farmer 
earns  less  than  the  urban  dweller  and 
that  is  why  he  pays  less  taxes.  Surprisingly 
enough  80  per  cent  believed  that  the 
farmer  is  a  better  citizen  than  the  city 
dweller  and  only  some  four  per  cent  or 
five  per  cent  felt  that  the  city  dweller  was 
a  better  citizen. 

I  mention  these  things  because  sometimes  I 
feel  that  perhaps  newspaper  reporters  look  at 
things  and  write  as  they  feel  the  policy  of 
the  newspaper's  editorial  staff  would  indicate. 
It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  perhaps  when  the 
papers  send  out  someone  to  write  on  farm 
conditions,  they  should  send  someone  who 
has  some  sympathetic  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  farm  problems,  not  someone  who 
has  in  the  background  a  desire  to  look  at  some 
of  these  things  with  the  jaundiced  eye 
prevalent  at  the  editorial  level. 

I  do  feel  that  here  we  have  people  who, 
faced  with  drought  and  with  many  adverse 
conditions,  do  everything  possible,  neverthe- 
less, to  help  themselves.  We  know  of  farmers 
who  of  necessity  work  at  other  occupations  in 
what  is  known  as  "moonlighting."  Sometimes 
their  wives,  according  to  qualification,  teach 
school,  nurse,  or  engage  in  other  work,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  with  the  objective  of  preserv- 
ing their  farm  and  home  under  difficult  con- 
ditions so  that  when  the  time  comes  that  they 
can  no  longer  work,  or  when  they  can  afford 
to  do  so,  they  will  be  no  charge  on  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

Sometimes,  true,  their  homes  do  not  look 
attractive  and  perhaps  they  have  what  appears 
to  be  rubbish  in  the  back  yard,  but  it  may  be 
fuel  that  could  be  used  in  the  late  spring 
or  early  fall.  The  true  story  behind  some  of 
these  conditions  is  not  apparent  to  the  average 
city  dweller  who  views  these  things.  I  do  feel 
that  instead  of  criticizing  these  people  who 
have  done  so  much  to  develop  this  country, 
and  support  themselves,  others  should  look 
on  them  with  a  more  sympathetic  eye.  I  am 
very  happy  indeed  that  the  CBC  programme 


illustrated  that  many  urban  people  do  look 
with  this  sympathetic  view  and  are  not  led 
astray  by  many  of  the  viewpoints  expressed 
in  newspapers. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  sometimes 
these  things  carry  over  into  other  matters 
such  as  government  policies,  and  I  want  to 
mention  briefly  the  Budget.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that— and  I  think  it  is  rather  a  contra- 
dictory statement— "the  fondest  recollections 
are  the  memories  of  things  long  since  for- 
gotten." I  think  perhaps  that  sometimes 
in  the  past  some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  concerning  provincial  budgets  are 
remarks  that  the  sources  from  which  they 
come  would  like  to  be  forgotten.  In  fact 
when  they  are  not  forgotten,  they  are  not 
always  recalled  very  sweetly. 

I  would  mention  that  in  the  old  days 
the  late  member  for  Brant,  whom  we 
respected  so  much,  could  not  conceive  of  the 
fact  that  progress  was  taking  place  and  On- 
tario was  progressing  to  the  point  where  our 
debt  should  be  as  high  as  it  was.  He  really 
felt  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
We  honour  him  for  his  opinions  and  believe 
that  he  acted  in  good  faith  and  according  to 
his  conscience. 

Then  we  had  a  former  leader  of  the 
Opposition  who  suggested  contra-cyclical 
budgeting.  His  suggestion  was  that  we  were 
reaping  a  great  deal  because  of  good  times 
and  therefore  we  should  tax  for  a  lot  more 
so  that  we  would  have  a  fund  built  up  to 
stimulate  the  economy  when  the  buoyance 
decreased.  The  good  times,  however,  have 
continued  in  many  ways.  The  revenue  of  the 
province  has  continually  increased  and  there- 
fore we  feel  that  that  policy  has  fallen  by  the 
wayside. 

Then  again  we  have  heard  of  "cooking  the 
books."  I  would  not  want  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions, but  we  just  wonder  if  that  was  not 
a  "half-baked"  idea  too.  The  economy  of  the 
province,  under  present  policy  and  the  present 
government  in  Ontario  has  been  strong  and 
has  meant  steady  progress  without  looking 
back. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  feel  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  the  government  of 
this  province  are  making  a  great  contribution 
to  the  people, 

I  would  say  that  everything  can  be  criticized, 
and  as  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  other 
hon.  Ministers  have  said:  "We  do  not  say 
that  any  legislation  or  anything  that  we  pro- 
pose is  the  ultimate.  Rather  it  is  a  progres- 
sion." I  believe  that  our  progression  is  in 
good  hands  and  that  nothing  is  being  done 
that   will   jeopardize   our   position   of   sound 
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financial  standing,  that  is  encouraging  industry 
and  expansion  in  this  province  and  at  the 
same  time  permitting  progress  to  be  made  in 
regard  to  welfare  measures  and  supplying 
the  needs  of  our  people. 

I  will  conclude  my  address  with  a  quotation 
made  by  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
said: 

It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts,  not  the 
man  who  points  out  how  the  strong  man 
stumbled  or  where  the  doer  of  deeds  could 
have  done  them  better.  The  credit  belongs 
to  the  man  who  is  actually  in  the  arena; 
whose  face  is  marred  by  dust  and  sweat  and 
blood;  who  strives  valiantly;  who  errs  and 
comes  short  again  and  again;  who  knows 
the  great  enthusiasms,  the  great  devotions; 
who  spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cause; 
who  at  the  best  knows  in  the  end  the 
triumph  of  high  achievement;  and  who, 
at  the  worst,  if  he  fails,  fails  while  daring 
greatly. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  coming  to  the  end  of  a  very  long  and 
very  talkative  session  and  I  suppose,  as  the 
man  who  just  spoke,  the  hon.  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox  ( Mr.  Whitney ) ,  has 
said,  I  suppose  it  does  not  behoove  us  to  make 
long  speeches  at  a  time  like  this.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  some  things  that  perhaps 
should  be  said,  and  in  reviewing  this  session 
as  a  fairly  new  member  in  the  Legislature, 
I  want  to  make  a  few  observations. 

I  do  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  appreciated  the  kindly  smile  on  your 
face  when  you  have  been  trying  to  smack  us 
down  from  time  to  time.  You  have  carried 
out  your  job  with  dignity  and  aplomb,  and 
though  we  quarrelled  with  some  of  your 
decisions  here  and  there,  we  realize  that  what 
you  have  done  has  been  in  real  sincerity  and 
we  believe  that  you  have  done  an  outstanding 
piece  of  work  here. 

I  would  recommend  to  you,  sir,  that  a 
stronger  chairmanship  should  perhaps  be 
looked  into  at  the  committee  level  and  this 
might  solve  some  of  the  problems  which  this 
House  has  faced  over  the  past  year. 

We  have  gone  through  a  tremendous 
amount  of  business.  A  province  like  Ontario 
just  cannot  expect  to  operate  today  on  the 
kind  of  basis  which  we  operated  on  20  or  30 
or  even  ten  years  ago.  This  province  is 
larger  now,  in  population  and  in  wealth,  than 
Canada  itself  was  not  too  many  years  past. 
So  I  think  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
business  of  this  House  must  be  ordered  and 


must  be  planned  in  a  more  rational  way  than 
we  have  done  up  to  the  present  time. 

During  this  past  session  we  have  seen  a 
sort  of  hit-and-miss  approach,  which  we  in 
this  party  have  criticized  from  time  to  time. 
We  have  seen  very  important  legislation  come 
in  very  late  in  the  session  and  we  have  seen 
the  kind  of  legislation,  such  as  Medicare, 
which  has  universal  appeal  and  universal 
interest,  introduced  almost  the  dying  part  of 
this  session  of  the  Legislature. 

This  should  not  be.  I  think  over  the  next 
few  years  we  should  think  in  terms  of  the 
Legislature  being  a  year-round  proposition. 
For  a  long  time  this  group  has  been  advocat- 
ing that  we  should  think  of  longer  sessions 
than  the  ones  we  have  carried  out,  and  I  think 
this  year  has  demonstrated  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  thesis. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  logical 
that  we  start  to  plan  for  the  year  as  parlia- 
mentarians; that  we  think  in  terms  of  the 
winter  session  with  a  fairly  lengthy  recess  at 
Easter;  that  we  think  in  terms  of  a  summer 
recess,  of  a  fall  session  and  a  fairly  long 
Christmas  recess.  As  we  think  of  that  kind 
of  timing  we  must  order  the  business  of  this 
House  in  a  rational  way.  Legislation  should 
be  prepared  so  that  the  Ministers  concerned 
will  introduce  that  legislation  as  early  in  the 
session  as  is  humanly  possible.  That  will  give 
an  opportunity,  first  of  all,  to  the  government 
caucus  to  scrutinize  it.  This  year,  the  govern- 
ment caucus  was  meeting  very  late  in  the 
session  to  look  over  very  important  legisla- 
tion. This  should  not  be,  and  that  legislation 
should  be  prepared  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  session. 

More  than  that,  in  addition  to  giving  the 
government  caucus  a  chance  to  look  at  it,  it 
also  gives  the  caucuses  of  the  other  parties 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  legislation  care- 
fully. It  should  go  to  the  committees  of  the 
House  as  early  as  possible,  and  as  many 
pieces  of  legislation  as  possible  should  go  to 
those  committees.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
public  interest  in  many  of  these  measures, 
and  if  we  want  to  mobihze  public  opinion 
behind  them— or  in  the  case  of  the  Opposition, 
perhaps  against  certain  features— and  this  is 
democracy— then  time  should  be  given  to  do 
this  job. 

With  the  committees  meeting  as  early  as 
possible  and  the  legislation  in  hand  as  early 
as  possible,  we  can  move  forward  to  do  the 
kind  of  business  which  this  House  ought  to 
do— the  careful,  detailed  study  and  assess- 
ment, and  the  careful,  detailed  discussion  of 
the  clauses  and  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  legislation. 
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I  think  one  thing  which  has  struck  me  this 
year,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  more  leisurely 
pace  of  this  session  has  been  good  and  if  we 
combine  that  more  leisurely  pace  with  the 
advance  planning  and  with  the  kind  of  pro- 
gramme which  I  have  outlined,  I  think  we 
will  be  well  on  the  way  to  doing  a  good  job 
for  this  province  in  the  future. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  talk  and  a  year 
of  revelation  in  this  province,  a  year  when 
we  have  come  face  to  face  with  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  The  dry 
season  again  this  year  accentuates  the  prob- 
lems we  have  with  the  Great  Lakes  levels 
and  with  the  agricultural  industry.  Some  of 
us  were  privileged  to  hear  Mr.  Kierans,  the 
engineer  from  Sudbury,  as  he  outlined  his 
plan  for  the  grand  canal  scheme  to  bring 
certain  waters  from  the  north  down  to  solve 
part  of  our  problems.  Whether  or  not  the 
Almighty  is  going  to  solve  this  problem 
before  this  kind  of  planning  can  get  off  the 
drawing  board,  I  do  not  know.  But  if  this 
happens,  it  is  only  going  to  be  a  temporary 
solution. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  You  put  more 
faith  in  Him  than  the  government. 

Mr.  Young:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  challenging  venture  that  this  province 
ought  to  be  undertaking  and  that  we  ought 
to  look  forward  to  stabilizing  our  resources 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers  by  the  use  of  other 
resources  which  can  be  spent  and  used  again, 
according  to  the  Kierans  report.  It  just 
seems  that  this  is  the  imaginative  kind  of 
thing  which  we  can  address  ourselves  to, 
and  if  the  water  is  not  needed,  the  solution 
is  there  for  that,  too.  But  in  a  time  of 
drought,  we  have  this  solution  and  we  can 
do  the  job. 

Over  this  last  year,  according  to  the 
economic  surveys,  the  gross  national  product 
of  this  nation  has  risen  remarkably— about 
nine  per  cent,  if  I  remember.  At  least, 
across  the  nation,  our  gross  national  product 
lias  gone  up  by  about  $4  billion.  This  is  a 
remarkable  increase  and  I  suppose  certain 
•government  hon.  members  would  say,  "Well, 
that  is  because  of  good  government."  We 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  say  that  if  they 
want  to,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  has 
been  brought  about  right  across  the  country, 
and  it  is  a  Canada-wide  phenomenon,  so  that 
even  places  that  do  not  have  Tory  govern- 
ments are  sharing  in  this  prosperity. 

Two  things  perhaps  have  contributed  to 
this  more  than  anything  else.  One  is  the 
sale  of  our  surplus  wheat  to  the  communist 
world,  and  even  though  we  do  not  like  com- 


munism and  sometimes  look  askance  at  trade 
with  the  East,  we  do  find  that  the  buying  of 
our  wheat  has  pumped  purchasing  power  into 
our  economy  here  and  brought  that  purchas- 
ing power  to  the  farmers  and  the  railway 
workers,  and  has  spread  itself  right  across 
the  board. 

We  also  have  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
the  baby  boom  from  right  after  the  war, 
which  is  now  pushing  and  forcing  us  to  build 
and  to  develop  in  the  housing  field,  the  edu- 
cational field,  all  the  fields  across  this  nation, 
to  prepare  for  this  burgeoning  new  crop  of 
young  people  who  are  now  hitting  the  uni- 
versities and  who  will  be  looking  for  homes, 
and  are  in  fact,  looking  for  homes  right  now, 
as  this  generation  grows. 

These  are  factors  in  the  economy  which 
likely  will  continue  for  some  time.  We  do 
not  know  about  the  purchases  of  wheat,  but 
we  do  know  that  this  generation  is  here  and 
it  is  going  to  demand  services  whether  we 
plan  to  give  them  in  a  logical  way  or  not. 

In  spite  of  this  increase  of  wealth,  an  in- 
crease which  I  suppose  averaged  last  year 
about  $1,000  per  Canadian  family— we  have 
about  four  million  Canadian  families  and  we 
had  an  increase  of  around  $4  billion— that 
increased  wealth,  1  am  afraid,  is  not  being 
spread  around  as  it  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Speaker. 
One  of  the  significant  revelations  which 
occurred  in  this  House  was  the  matter  of 
widespread  poverty  which  still  exists  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  session,  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick) 
pointed  out  that  according  to  recent  studies 
there  are  700,000  people,  over  11  per  cent, 
living  in  destitution,  more  than  one  million 
people,  over  19  per  cent,  living  in  poverty 
or  destitution,  and  two  million  people,  over 
32  per  cent,  living  in  deprivation,  poverty  or 
destitution.  The  immediate  reaction,  of 
course,  was  one  of  derision  from  the  govern- 
ment benches  and  I  remember  that  derision 
vididly  from  my  left.  But  then  later,  both 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
gave  us  some  details  of  this  destitution  and 
we  were  told  that  17  per  cent  of  Ontario's  civil 
servants  were  in  receipt  of  less  than  $3,000 
a  year  and  a  further  18  per  cent  less  than 
$3,600  a  year.  More  than  a  third  of  the  pro- 
vincial government's  employees  are  earning 
so  little  that  they  are  eligible  for  a  subsidy 
on  their  medical  insurance. 

Then  we  saw  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
make  that  startling  revelation,  that  one 
million  of  the  people  of  this  province  are 
eligible  for  total  subsidy  in  the  health  plan 
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because  they  pay  no  income  tax  whatsoever, 
and  that  another  800,000  are  ehgible  for 
partial  help,  meaning  that  we  have  a 
tremendous  backlog  of  poverty  and  want  in 
what  should  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
provinces  in  the  land. 

Along  with  this  revelation  of  figures,  in  the 
civil  service  particularly,  came  the  revelation 
of  the  loss  of  efficiency  and  morale  within 
many  provincial  institutions.  We  found  that 
Mercer,  for  example,  cannot  find  a  new 
superintendent  because  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
job  and  the  kind  of  situation  which  is 
challenging  to  the  kind  of  person  who  is 
needed  and  demanded  in  that  position.  Many 
of  our  other  institutions  in  the  reforms  field 
are  having  the  same  difficulty  to  secure  top 
staff  and  hold  adequate  staff  within  their 
institutions. 

We  saw,  too,  how  some  of  the  employees 
of  our  institutions  came  right  here  to  Queen's 
Park  and  marched  up  and  down  and  around 
and  about  in  front  of  the  doors  in  order  to 
bring  to  this  government  and  the  people  of 
this  province  their  desperate  plight  of  low 
wages  and  lack  of  proper  fringe  benefits.  I 
think  when  that  situation  arises  within  a 
province  like  Ontario,  then  we  should  be 
asking  ourselves  very  serious  questions  about 
the  adequacy  of  our  treatment  of  our  own 
civil  service. 

It  is  all  right  to  give  our  people  who  work 
for  us  a  pat  on  the  back— and  I  am  one  who 
would  say  that  these  people,  in  spite  of  the 
situation,  are  doing  a  good  job  within  the 
hmitations  set  for  them.  Our  civil  service 
perhaps  deserves  a  tremendous  pat  on  the 
back,  and  the  hon.  Cabinet  Ministers  who 
have  rushed  to  their  defence  and  have  said 
that  we  were  criticizing  the  civil  service  were 
just  whistling  against  the  wind  because  we 
were  not  criticizing  these  people  as  people. 
The  fact  is  that  we  would  like  to  see  within 
this  province  a  wage  scale  and  salary  scale 
which  will  demand  the  abilities  and  the  train- 
ing which  these  jobs  ought  to  have,  so  that 
we  can  get  the  people  to  do  the  job.  There 
is  no  question  that  it  is  an  extremely  expen- 
sive business  to  pay  too  low  wages  and  get 
inefficiency  within  our  civil  service.  So  within 
the  next  year  or  so  I  hope  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  and  other  people  con- 
cerned with  liim  will  meet  these  people 
realistically  and  will  do  the  job  that  ought  to 
be  done  in  this  field. 

We  have  seen  in  this  House  over  this  past 
session  the  passing  of  legislation,  as  I  said 
on  one  other  occasion,  with  the  Opposition 
blindfolded.  We  have  seen  the  introduction  of 
community  colleges,  to  use  one  example.  We 
are  not  sure  where  these  colleges  are  going; 


just  what  their  function  is  within  the  educa- 
tional framework;  and  whether  they  are  to 
be  terminal  facilities  or  whether  they  will  be 
part  and  parcel  of  an  on-going  university 
structure.  This  has  not  been  determined  and 
perhaps  all  the  details  cannot  at  this  time  be 
determined,  but  it  seems  to  me  after  the 
study  and  the  experience  that  has  gone  into 
this  type  of  institution  we  should  know  more 
clearly  where  we  are  heading  as  we  set 
these  colleges  up. 

On  the  Medicare  plan,  as  has  been  said  so 
often  within  this  House,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
repeat  it  today,  the  Opposition  here— perhaps 
the  government  members  too,  I  do  not 
know— have  been  voting  blind  because  we 
have  no  idea  what  this  plan  is  going  to  cost 
and  what  the  total  picture  involves.  So  we 
have  passed,  and  this  government  has 
rammed  through,  a  Medicare  plan  which  is 
inadequate  and  which  is  now  catching  the 
imagination  of  the  people  adversely  because 
they  are  now  commencing  to  understand 
what  it  all  means. 

After  probe,  after  probe,  after  probe  we 
have  discovered  the  weaknesses  of  this  plan; 
and  the  people  of  this  province  are  just  now 
realizing  that  it  is  not,  as  the  hon.  Minister 
himself  has  said,  a  Medicare  plan  but  only  a 
step  toward  something  better.  But  when  we 
realize  that  another  province,  without  the 
resources  of  this  one,  can  set  up  a  Medicare 
plan  which  can  adequately  serve  the  people 
of  that  province,  then  Ontario  should  be 
hanging  its  head  in  shame. 

We  have  seen,  too,  a  government  which 
has  passed  legislation  demanded  by  a  certain 
section  of  the  population;  legislation  which  is 
not  generally  needed,  in  my  view.  We  saw 
the  situation  where  the  threatened  hospital 
board  refused  to  negotiate  with  its  union. 
The  government,  instead  of  moving  in  and 
saying:  "You  must  negotiate  in  good  faith," 
because  of  a  breakdown  of  the  situation  there, 
rammed  through  this  House  compulsory 
arbitration  for  all  hospitals  because  of  the 
intransigence  of  that  one  board. 

We  saw  later,  in  the  Toronto  Hydro 
situation,  where  the  government— in  spite  of 
the  fact  my  leader  (Mr.  MacDonald)  had  taken 
steps  and  worked  with  the  imion  and  others  to 
bring  about  what  seemed  to  be  a  logical 
conclusion  to  this  problem;  in  spite  of  that 
fact  and  because  the  Hydro  board  refused 
to  accept  what  seemed  to  be  a  logical  con- 
clusion in  this  dispute— again  rammed  through 
compulsory  arbitration.  In  this  picture  I 
must  say  that  the  official  Opposition  party 
here  played  a  rather  sorry  role— having  made 
up  its  mind  that  it  would  vote  for  the  bill. 
Then    the    leader    of    that    party    used    very 
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violent  and  very  unfair  words  against  the 
leader  of  my  party  because  he  had  stepped 
in  and  had  tried  to  find  the  sokition.  It  was 
wide  open  for  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, if  he  had  so  desired,  to  get  in  and  do 
the  same  kind  of  mediating  work  to  settle 
this  dispute  and  to  bring  before  this  House 
a  practical  solution  to  it. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  The  hon.  member  suggests  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  This,  sir,  shows  some  kind  of 
insight  that  he  had  which  I  did  not  have. 
What  we  wanted  was  to  have  the  facts  of 
the  case  presented  to  us;  then,  having  got 
the  facts,  as  a  responsible  Opposition  we 
would  make  our  decision.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  did. 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  accept 
the  hon.  leader's  assertion  that  his  insight 
into  this  situation  was  minimal  and  that  he 
was  not  exactly  clear  on  what  he  expected 
to  do  when  he  came  into  this  House.  We 
accept  his  word  that  he  had  not  yet  made 
up  his  mind. 

Now,  in  a  position  like  this,  if  a  responsible 
leader  of  a  party  and  a  responsible  party 
comes  right  down  to  the  last  minute  not 
knowing  what  it  is  going  to  do  in  a  situation 
like  this,  then  there  is  something  drastically 
wrong. 

I  was  very  interested  in  this  morning's 
press,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  learn  when  a  friend 
of  his— Mr.  Martin  P.  O'Connell,  I  understand 
it  was— was  nominated  last  night  in  some 
New  Democratic  territory,  which  he  is  now 
invading  with  some  hope  that  he  can  win  in 
that  area- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Young:  He  had  the  hope,  I  said.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  little  bit  of  disillusionment 
for  Mr.  O'Connell  a  little  later  on.  But  it 
was  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  headed  up,  according  to  the  morning 
paper,  a  squad  of  150  researchers  who  have 
been  helping  the  leader  and  others  to  get 
their  speeches  together.  Well,  this  is  good. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  volunteers  of  this 
calibre  who  are  doing  a  job,  but  it  seems  to 
me  with  150  researchers  this  party  should 
have  had  a  little  more  stability  through  the 
session  and  have  shown  a  little  more  dynam- 
ism and  a  little  more  leadership  throughout 
the  whole  time. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Maybe  the 
researchers  did  not  agree  with  each  other. 


Mr.  Young:  Well,  that  is  the  situation.  I 
think  one  thing  has  been  made  plain  in  that 
party,  that  one  Charles  Templeton  has  now 
been  relegated  to  his  proper  place.  I  do  not 
know  just  where  he  is  now— we  have  not 
heard  of  him  lately— but  not  being  at  the 
leader's  side  yet,  we  are  just  wondering 
where  that  gentleman  is.  However,  if  he 
is  coming  back,  fine;  this  is  all  to  the  good, 
I  suppose,  as  far  as  the  party  is  concerned. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  taken  that  little 
sideswipe  here,  I  come  back  to  the  main  basis 
of  this  speech,  and  I  want  to  direct  our 
attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  very  impor- 
tant report  which  has  just  been  tabled  in 
this  House.  Unfortunately  I  was  away  last 
week  on  an  assignment  which  I  had  to  under- 
take, but  the  Goldenberg  report  was  tabled 
and  I  had  a  chance  to  look  into  it  to  some 
extent,  and  1  have  not  been  too  impressed 
by  its  recommendations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  report  is  simply  an 
abortion  of  the  possibilities  for  the  area.  It 
does  not  set  out  in  clear  detail  what  the 
possibilities  of  growth  and  development  can 
be  for  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  it  stops 
short  of  giving  the  kind  of  lead  and  the  kind 
of-framework  within  which  the  area  can  grow 
over  the  next  two  or  three  decades. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  the  boundaries 
which  it  outlines.  Now  I  was  frankly  dis- 
appointed when  he  outlined  the  boundaries 
of  present  Metro.  I  know  that  he  talked 
something  of  an  extension  northward  if  that 
is  necessary.  I  can  see  where  his  argument 
stands  up  east  and  west.  Because  to  the  east, 
that  area  might  well  be  part  of  a  regional 
government  centred  on  Oshawa.  On  the  west, 
it  might  well  be  another  regional  government. 
But  to  the  north,  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why,  at  this  stage,  Mr.  Golden- 
berg has  not  recommended  that  the  boundar- 
ies be  pushed  up  to  include  the  railway  line 
which  is  a  vital  part  of  a  planning  area  of 
Metro  and  to  the  watershed,  which  is  going 
to  be  vitally  affected  by  the  sewer  and  the 
water  complex  in  the  whole  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  It  is  just  unrealistic  to  think  we  can 
plan  effectively  in  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

As  far  as   the   new  city   complex  is   con- 
cerned, it  is  simply  Toronto-centred.  I  think 
the    hon.    member    for    Grey    North     (Mr. 
Sargent)  might  applaud  a  bit  here,  when  I 
mention    this    fact.     The    Smallwood   report, 
issued  three  years  ago,  says  this  on  page  29: 
A  similar,  although  not  as  dramatic,  im- 
balance has  become  apparent  with  respect 
to  the  city's  position.    Whereas  in  1953  the 
city  had  to  be  given  half  the  council  seats 
on   the   ground  that  it   contained   57  per 
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cent  of  the  area's  total  population,  by  1961 
the  city  had  dropped  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
area's  total  population  and  yet  it  still  re- 
tained its  12  council  seats. 

Well  now,  what  has  happened?  As  far  as  Mr. 
Goldenberg  is  concerned,  he  has  simply 
increased  the  size  of  the  city  of  Toronto  so 
that  it  again  has  half  the  population,  and 
then  he  has  cut  off  the  other  three  cities  and 
combined  the  smaller  municipalities  into 
those  cities.  But  the  same  imbalance  will 
remain  in  the  days  to  come.  He  may  redress 
it  to  some  extent  now,  but  that  imbalance  is 
still  there  potentially.  The  Smallwood  report 
again  says: 

Any  governmental  federation  must  de- 
pend upon  a  meaningful  degree  of  co- 
operative action  between  its  component 
members  if  it  is  to  realize  its  full  potential. 
Yet  the  prospect  for  such  co-operation 
can  be  diminished  significantly  if  these 
members  are  separated  by  fundamental 
disparities  and  basic  resources  especially  in 
the  economic  sphere.  If  this  imbalance  is 
overly  drastic  it  tends  to  act  as  a  cancer 
which  can  spread  throughout  the  entire 
body  politic,  weakening  the  unity  of  the 
federal  government  and  inliibiting  its 
ability  to  act  decisively. 

In  this  case  he  applies  this  to  the  Metro 
government,  of  course.  Then  he  shows  some- 
thing of  that  imbalance.  The  fact  is  that  the 
new  situation  in  Metro  is  better  than  it  was 
before.  The  taxable  assessment  per  capita 
in  1964  in  these  areas  of  Toronto,  North 
York,  Etobicoke  and  Scarborough  is  as 
follows:  In  Toronto  an  assessment  per  capita 
of  $2,786;  North  York,  $2,568;  Etobicoke, 
$2,563;  and  in  Scarborough,  $1,969. 

This  means  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
in  three  of  the  new  cities  to  bring  the  per 
capita  assessment  into  something  near  bal- 
ance, but  Scarborough  is  left  away  out  on  a 
limb  in  this  regard.  To  make  this  picture 
complete  we  have  to  recognize  that  Scar- 
borough particularly  is  a  dormitory  township 
with  many  large  families.  The  Smallwood 
report  points  out  that  the  assessment  per 
pupil  enrolled  in  public  schools  for  the  new 
city  of  ^J  oronto  will  be  $23,700.  For  the 
Etobicoke  city  it  will  be  $17,000;  for  North 
York,  the  new  city,  $15,000;  and  for  Scar- 
borough $9,600.  So  that  the  imbalance  of 
assessment  per  pupil  enrolled  in  public 
schools  remains. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Goldenberg  made  some 
attempt,  by  a  hodge-podge  of  school  boards, 
and  school  board  jurisdictions,  to  right  this 
balance,  but  that  is  another  story.  He  just 
cannot  do  it  with  these  recommendations. 


When  we  look  at  the  burgeoning  popu- 
lation of  these  new  cities,  the  new  city  of 
Toronto  is  the  central  core.  Its  growth  will 
be  upward.  There  will  be  apartment  re- 
development, I  suppose,  so  the  population 
will  grow.  But  in  the  outer  suburbs,  with 
great  areas  of  vacant  land,  the  population  will 
burgeon  over  the  years  to  come  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  ever>' 
year  will  be  added  until,  within  the  next 
few  years,  the  imbalance  again  will  be  some- 
thing akin  to  what  it  is  today. 

So  this  kind  of  report,  establishing  the  four- 
city  complex  with  each  one  semi-independent, 
will  not  do  the  job  that  should  be  done.  I 
appreciated  the  recommendation  of  the 
Goldenberg  report  that  planning  ought  to 
be  on  a  comprehensive  scale;  that  there 
should  be  an  official  plan  for  the  whole  area 
in  a  hurry.  Metro  Toronto  has  been  playing 
with  this  for  a  long  time  and  we  still  do  not 
have  an  official  plan  for  the  area.  Also,  he 
recommended  that  district  plans  should  fit 
into  this  Metro  plan.  This  is  a  consummation 
that  must  come  very  quickly  if  proper 
planning  is  to  be  done.  But  then  he  separates 
some  of  the  planning  devices  from  the  Metro 
government,  the  Toronto  transportation  com- 
mission, for  example. 

Transport  and  rapid  transit  are  as  impor- 
tant a  function  in  a  metropolitan  complex  as 
the  trunk  sewers  and  the  trunk  watermains 
and  the  trunk  streets.  So  transportation  should 
be  a  vital  part  of  planning.  Transportation 
should  be  planned  for  the  new  subdivisions 
and  the  people  who  move  into  those  sub- 
divisions should  know  where  the  transport  is; 
it  should  be  there  for  them.  This  means  that 
the  suburbanite  will  get  used  to  using  public 
transit  rather  than  his  own  motor  car  for 
much  of  his  travel.  In  this  way,  transit  be- 
comes part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  a 
whole  area. 

Instead  of  simply  putting  the  chairman  of 
Metro  Toronto  on  the  TTC  board,  it  would 
seem  to  me  far  more  reasonable  and  sensible 
to  make  the  Toronto  transit  commission  a 
committee  of  the  Metro  government.  Then  it 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  planning  of  the 
whole  development  of  the  area  and  its 
servicing. 

In  another  respect,  he  has  given  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  almost  complete 
control  of  housing  development,  that  is  low 
cost  housing  development,  within  the  Metro 
area.  This  may  be  the  only  logical  step  at 
this  moment,  I  do  not  know.  I  want  to  look 
into  this  thing  a  little  more  carefully,  but 
again  we  come  to  the  planning  aspect  of  this 
matter.  Ontario  housing  is  undertaking  to 
buy  and  to  build  housing  for  problem  cases, 
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large  families  and  low  income  people.  But 
if  they  are  to  plan  efficiently  as  to  where 
these  houses  ought  to  be  in  Metro,  then 
they  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  planning 
process  of  the  metropolitan  complex.  The 
Ontario  housing  authority  is  not  part  of  the 
Metro  government.  So  while  there  may  be 
very  close  co-operation— and  certainly  the 
hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Randall),  I  think,  will  see 
to  it  that  there  is— the  fact  is  that  these  muni- 
cipalities will  drag  their  feet  as  they  have  in 
the  past  when  it  comes  to  low  cost  housing 
within  their  borders,  because  these  kind  of 
houses  do  not  bring  good  assessment. 

So  when  the  hon.  Minister  and  Ontario 
housing  present  plans,  all  kinds  of  road 
blocks  will  be  put  in  their  way,  as  there  have 
been  in  the  past.  The  hon.  Minister  is  going 
to  have  a  tough  job  to  use  all  his  good  nature 
and  all  his  persuasive  power  to  get  the  houses 
where  they  ought  to  be,  not  just  where  he 
can  find  a  bit  of  land  and  where,  finally,  he 
can  bulldoze  the  individual  city  to  accept 
them. 

One  other  point  which  is  serious  in  this 
matter  of  imbalance  is  industry  and  industrial 
development:  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are 
naive  enough  to  think  that  industry  is  going 
to  be  planned  properly  in  an  area  where 
you  have  four  municipalities  fighting  for 
industrial  assessment.  Industry  does  not 
demand  schools  and  many  other  services.  So 
the  fight  has  always  been  on,  right  across 
this  province  and  right  across  this  land,  to 
bring  industrial  assessment  within  the  bounds 
of  the  municipalities.  So  each  municipality 
has  its  own  commissioner  of  industry,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  him,  it  has  its 
committee  and  they  try  to  get  industry  to 
locate  within  their  borders. 

This  will  continue,  and  instead  of  industry 
being    located    within    the    Metro    complex 
where  it  ought  to  be  and  the  housing  spotted 
in  relation  to  that  industry,  we  are  going  to 
find    the    same    old    struggle    for    industrial 
assessment.    North  York,  Etobicoke,  Scarbor- 
ough and  Toronto  fight  for  assessment  and 
send  their  emissaries  out  to  talk  to  industrial- 
ists who  are  thinking  of  setting  up  plants  and 
put  before  them  the  importance  of  coming 
into   this   municipality,   rather   than   another. 
:        The  overall  planning  of  industrial  assessment 
I        and  overall  planning  of  the  housing  related  to 
■        that  assessment  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult 
thing. 

When  I  look  at  the  education  setup,  I  see 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  one  place  where  Mr. 
Goldenberg  made  a  real  attempt  to  overcome 
this  imbalance  and  this  problem  of  a  struggle. 
He   says,   as  far  as   education  is   concerned. 


that  taxes  are  going  to  go  into  a  single 
treasury  and  out  of  that  treasury,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  it  from  the  quick  reading  I 
have  made.  Then  they  are  going  to  go  back 
to  the  11  various  boards  which  are  going  to  be 
set  up,  and  those  11  boards  will  have  no 
relationship  whatsoever  to  the  municipal 
boundaries. 

One  of  the  first  problems  that  comes  to 
the  mind  of  an  active  politician,  and  I  see  the 
problem  in  Scarborough  as  well  as  other 
places,  is  how  are  elections  going  to  be  con- 
ducted for  the  board  of  education?  There 
are  going  to  have  to  be  two  sets  of  election 
ofiicials.  There  will  have  to  be  two  sets  of 
ballot  boxes.  In  other  words,  there  are  going 
to  be  two  separate  election  organizations  for 
the  municipalities  and  for  the  school  districts. 

As  if  this  is  not  bad  enough,  when  we 
look  at  what  is  happening  clear  across  the 
board  on  this  matter  of  political  divisions, 
then  we  become  appalled.  The  province  is 
dividing  up  Metro  into  various  provincial 
ridings.  Last  week  we  had  the  announcement 
that  the  federal  government  is  carving  up 
Metro  in  another  way,  without  regard  what- 
soever, it  seems,  to  the  provincial  boundaries. 
Now  the  proposal  is  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  municipal  boundary  of  one  kind  for  the 
purposes  of  electing  aldermen  or  councillors, 
we  are  going  to  have  another  setup  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  Metro  councillors,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  another  setup  still  in 
the  matter  of  boards  of  education. 

What  the  poor  citizen,  who  has  to  make  his 
choice,  is  going  to  do  here,  I  just  do  not 
know.  It  is  going  to  be  a  bewildering  array 
of  choices  which  he  must  make  in  a  jigsaw 
puzzle  of  overlapping  and  overriding  juris- 
dictions. What  Mr.  Goldenberg  did  was 
solve  the  electoral  problem  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  as  far  as  council  is  concerned,  and 
he  carved  it  out  and  he  said  for  each  ward, 
"We  will  have  a  councillor  and  a  member 
of  the  metropolitan  council."  But  then  having 
solved  that  problem,  he  compounded  the 
problem  in  North  York  and  Scarborough  and 
Etobicoke  by  saying,  "We  are  going  to  have 
so  many  wards  in  each  and  then  we  are^ 
going  to  divide  it  up  so  that  the  Metro 
councillor  is  elected  over  two  wards." 

In  my  own  municipality  of  North  York, 
just  a  year  ago,  we  raised  the  number  of 
wards  for  efiicient  government  from  eight  to 
12.  Now  we  are  going  back  on  the  eight- 
ward  system,  with  two  members  in  each 
ward.  I  think  the  experience  with  two 
members  in  each  ward  led  Mr.  Goldenberg 
to  say,  "In  the  city  of  Toronto  we  don't  like 
it."  But  he  is  going  to  give  it  to  the  suburbs. 
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\\'h\?  And  then  he  is  going  to  say,  "You 
two  get  together  and  elect  your  representative 
on  Metro." 

And  then  in  education,  we  have  a  com- 
pletely different  setup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
needed  here  is  a  different  approach.  Mr. 
Goldenberg  has  gone  a  little  distance  along 
the  road  to  a  solution.  But  the  select  com- 
mittee on  The  Municipal  Act  and  related  Acts 
chaired  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  East 
(Mr.  Beckett)  has  done  a  far  better  job  in 
outlining  the  direction  which  a  solution  of 
this  kind  ought  to  take.  There  is  no  question 
that  if  this  is  to  be  the  pattern  for  new 
regional  governments,  then  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  is  going 
to  be  in  real  trouble  in  Ontario.  In  my 
opinion,  at  least,  keyed  to  a  new  system  of 
regional  metropolitan  government,  call  it 
what  you  will,  his  is  the  one  treasury  concept 
where  all  the  income  from  industry  and  the 
property  assessment  and  the  business  tax 
flows  into  the  one  treasury. 

It  seems  to  me  more  than  four  boroughs  of 
equal  size,  or  more  or  less  equal  size,  should 
be  carved  out— more  than  four,  at  least  five. 
Those  boroughs,  within  their  own  powers, 
would  draw  up  their  budgets  and  submit 
them  to  the  central  council,  and  that  central 
council  would  then  deal  with  the  budgets  and 
would  send  word  back  to  the  boroughs  that 
"This  year  your  budget  is  so-and-so;  you 
lune  made  a  good  case  for  sidewalks  [or 
sewers  or  roads];  you  can  have  so  much, 
and  then  you  administer  that  budget  and 
decide  where  the  sidewalks  [or  sewers  or 
roads]  are  going  to  go  within  your  borough." 

This  gives  ultimate  financial  autonomy  to 
the  local  government  and  the  boroughs  have 
the  power  of  detailed  administration.  This 
way,  they  can  plan  where  industry  ought  to 
go  or  where  housing  ought  to  go,  because  it 
makes  no  great  difference  to  each  of  the 
mxmicipalities,  financially,  where  these  in- 
stallations occur.  So  the  whole  area  can  be 
looked  at  as  a  unit  and  can  be  planned  as  a 
unit  and  can  move  forward  as  a  unit. 

But  the  report  falls  short  of  this;  it  goes 
part  way  and  makes  recommendations  and 
then  fails  to  give  that  ultimate  power  to  a 
central  authority  for  doing  the  job. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  think  in  terms 
of  total  amalgamation.  I  am  not  one  of  those. 
But  certainly  a  total  amalgamation  might  be 
better  than  this,  and  certainly  a  borough 
system  with  a  central  treasury  and  with  cen- 
tralized administration,  financial  power  in 
particular,  would  be  far  better  able  to  do  the 
job  which  has  to  be  done. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  move  on  to  one 
other  matter  and  then  I  should  be  fairly  well 
completed  with  my  morning  talk.  During  this 
past  period,  we  have  seen  in  this  province 
a  serious  situation  emerging  in  the  field  of 
public  responsibility  and  public  morality. 
Yesterday  a  question  was  raised  in  this  House 
regarding  a  matter  which  has  been  much  in 
the  newspapers  of  late— I  have  a  sheaf  of 
clippings  here  deahng  with  it— and  that  is 
the  matter  of  the  expropriation  in  respect  to 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Over  the  years,  this  Legislature  has  given 
substantial  powers  of  expropriation  to  various 
universities.  We  have  now  just  passed  a  bill 
making  the  powers  uniform,  just  in  this 
session.  This  bill  gives  unlimited  powers  of 
expropriation  of  private  property,  subject  to 
The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act,  to  all 
universities  in  the  province  that  are  supported 
by  public  funds.  In  this  group,  we  do  not 
object  to  this  statute;  we  believe  that  univer- 
sities are  performing  a  vital  public  function 
and  need  the  same  powers  of  expropriation 
as  public  authorities. 

We  normally  object  to  delegation  of 
authority  by  this  Legislature  where  there  is 
no  accountability  to  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority, 
but  in  this  case  we  do  not  object  to  that 
feature  of  the  statute.  We  believe  that  a 
wide  degree  of  autonomy  is  desirable  in  the 
case  of  universities,  and  that  it  is  not  com- 
patible with  detailed  scrutiny  of  their  acti- 
vities by  the  government  or  the  Legislature. 

I  notice  that  we  have  had  a  new  Speaker 
for  the  last  few  minutes.  I  congratulate  him 
on  his  achievement  and  his  elevation.  We 
do  not  know  whether  this  is— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Young:  I  do  not  like  to  disappoint  my 
hon.  friend  but  I  doubt  if  he  is  going  to  sit 
there  in  the  very  near  future. 

At  the  same  time,  to  continue  with  what  I 
was  saying,  we  believe  that  a  clear  respon- 
sibility devolves  on  universities  to  exercise 
the  broad  powers  of  expropriation  granted 
to  them  by  statute  in  a  manner  that  will  pro- 
vide no  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion  of 
impropriety.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we 
are  impelled  to  state  that  in  our  opinion  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  not  met  this 
standard  of  conduct  in  expropriation  of 
certain  properties  on  the  Streetsville  road  for 
the  ultimate  use  of  Erindale  college,  and  the 
controversy  that  has  occurred  over  this  would 
seem  to  add  to  that  feeling. 

All  or  most  of  the  properties  being  expro- 
priated have  been  built  upon.    In  some  cases 
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the  buildings  are  extremely  valuable.  In 
fact,  in  one  case  a  real  estate  firm  has  said  it 
is  worth  $200,000.  One  of  the  statements 
here  says  that  the  land  in  question  was 
bought  for  about  $300,000,  for  land  and 
building,  and  it  is  a  fairly  large  estate. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  a  substantial  amount  of  land  that  has 
not  yet  been  built  upon.  I  am  in  no  position 
to  state  whether  or  not  this  vacant  land  would 
meet  the  university's  purposes  adequately,  I 
do  not  know.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  in  no  way  passing  judgment  on  the  merit 
of  the  university's  choice.  What  concerns  me, 
and  what  leads  me  to  raise  this  matter  here, 
is  the  procedure  the  university  followed  in 
arriving  at  this  choice. 

It  retained  the  services  of  a  company 
known  as  Don  Mills  Development  Limited 
to  advise  it.  This  company  is  part  of  E.  P. 
Taylor's  corporate  empire.  The  vacant  land 
which  the  university  might  conceivably  have 
chosen  is  owned  by  Erin  Mills  Developments 
Limited,  of  which  E.  P.  Taylor  is  chairman  of 
the  board.  It  is  asking  just  a  little  too  much 
of  human  nature  to  expect  that  a  company 
would  not  possibly  be  influenced  in  its  recom- 
mendations by  a  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  a  sister  company  in  the  same  corporate 
empire.  This  might  not  happen,  but  it  seems 
to  me  this  is  running  into  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion when  this  sort  of  thing  occurs. 

The  university's  vice-president  in  charge  of 
administration  is  reported  in  the  press  to 
have  said  that  Don  Mills  Developments 
Limited  performed  useful  services  for  the 
university  in  the  assembly  of  land  for  Scar- 
borough college.  That  was  good.  This  com- 
pany knows  its  job  and  did  a  good  service 
there.  But  he  is  also  reported  to  have  stated 
further  that  the  company  made  its  possible  in- 
terest quite  clear  to  the  university's  board  of 
governors  before  undertaking  to  give  advice 
regarding  the  acquisition  of  land  for  Erindale 
college.  It  made  it  clear  that  there  was  land 
in  the  area  which  was  owned  by  another  sub- 
sidiary of  the  same  industrial  and  commercial 
empire  and  it  wanted  that  to  be  known  to 
the  board  of  governors,  and  so  it  did  its 
duty. 

It  is  my  contention  that  at  that  point 
the  board  of  governors  should  have  thanked 
the  company  for  its  past  services  and  engaged 
the  services  of  another  adviser  who  could 
not  possibly  be  considered  to  have  any  in- 
terest in  any  of  the  land  in  the  area  con- 
cerned, direct  or  indirect,  or  any  interest 
whatsoever  in  the  ultimate  choice. 

It  is  not  good  enough  for  a  quasi-public 
body  spending  public  fimds  voted  by  this 
Legislature,    in    exercising    its    expropriation 


powers  under  an  Act  of  this  Legislature,  to 
act  in  a  way  that  might  be  acceptable  in  the 
case  of  a  private  business,  but  cannot  possibly 
be  regarded  as  acceptable  for  a  public 
authority.  In  a  private  business  the  possibility 
of  a  conflict  of  interest  is  of  concern  only  to 
the  shareholders,  but  in  a  pubhc  or  quasi- 
public  body  it  is  a  matter  of  public  concern. 
Such  a  body  should  avoid  like  the  plague 
even  the  appearance  of  such  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  least 
two  other  members  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  university  are  directors  of  the  same 
commercial  empire  concerned,  which  is  the 
Argus  Corporation,  which  is  a  holding  com- 
pany for  the  E.  P.  Taylor  network  of  com- 
panies. 

The  university  owes  it  to  the  pubhc  to 
disclose  what  role,  if  any,  these  gentlemen 
played  in  the  proceedings  leading  to  the  ex- 
propriation of  the  properties  on  the  Streetsville 
road.  It  may  well  be  that  these  men  declared 
their  interest,  and  it  may  well  be  that  they 
gave  the  advice  that  this  other  company 
should  not  be  retained  to  act  in  the  Streets- 
ville situation.  If  that  happened  and  is  on  the 
record  it  should  be  made  known,  so  that  the 
public  is  fully  aware  of  the  events  which 
happened. 

Another  event  of  the  past  week  which  I 
bring  before  this  Legislature,  and  which 
causes  me  some  concern  as  well  as  many 
others,  is  the  item  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
of  June  16,  1965. 

Judge  Acquits  Ex-Mayor  after  Tongue 
Lashing 
County  Judge  Colin  Bennett  today 
tongue  lashed  former  Orillia  mayor  Wilbur 
Cramp  as  he  acquitted  him  of  three 
municipal  corruption  charges.  "You  have 
seriously  violated  your  public  trust  by 
accepting  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
shares  and  dealing  in  them.  You  had  no 
business  whatsoever  accepting  those  shares," 
said  the  judge. 

Cramp,  56,  four  times  the  mayor  of 
Orillia,  pleaded  not  guilty  accepting  $1,436 
worth  of  NONG  stock  as  a  consideration 
for  granting  NONG  the  town's  franchise  in 
1956,  blocking  a  rival  firm's  bid.  As  the 
portly  ex-mayor  stood  blinking  and  red 
faced  the  judge  continued:  "You  did  offend 
the  morality  of  your  public  office.  I  have  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  condemning  what 
you  did  in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  The 
rule  of  English  law  that  the  accused  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  com- 
ing to  your  rescue.  You  stuck  your  neck 
out  and  you  came  very  close  to  getting  it 
chopped  off." 
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In  other  words,  no  definite  connection  be- 
tween the  two  events  could  be  proved  in  the 
court  and  the  judge  was  willing  to  give  the 
defendant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  this 
has  happened  in  other  cases.  A  present  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  was  involved  in  the  same 
kind  of  activity  in  another  city. 

The  time  is  here,  I  think,  when  we  have  to 
recocjnize  that  public  officials,  dealing  with 
public  funds  and  with  public  responsibility, 
need  to  have  a  code  of  morality  and  a  standard 
of  morality  which  is  above  reproach.  I  can 
understand,  in  view  of  some  of  these  things 
why  we  have  members  of  the  clergy  parading 
in  front  of  the  door  this  morning.  They  are 
concerned,  they  are  the  conscience  of  the 
people  and  they  are  concerned,  about  this 
and  about  the  kind  of  Medicare  plan  which 
we  have  brought  forward  in  this  Legislature. 

So  it  is  that  the  time  is  here  when  I  think 
that  we  in  this  Legislature  have  got  to  under- 
stand that  these  men  have  a  right  to  say 
to  us:  "We  expect  a  higher  standard  of  the 
people  in  this  body.  We  expect  the  people 
who  are  governing  Ontario  to  use  the  re- 
sources of  this  great  province  first  of  all  for 
the  need  of  the  people."  As  we  see  our  gross 
national  product  and  gross  provincial  product 
go  up  steadily,  that  surplus  should  come  more 


and  more  into  play  in  building  the  kind  of 
prosperity  and  the  kind  of  comfort  to  which 
our  people  here  are  entitled.  The  time  is 
here  for  the  government  of  this  province  to 
use  the  Budget  in  a  more  reahstic  way  as  a 
planning  instrument  for  prosperity,  to  elimin- 
ate this  poverty  which  has  been  revealed  this 
year,  to  give  all  our  people  a  minimum 
standard  beyond  the  poverty  level.  And  par- 
ticularly, see  to  it  that  our  own  employees  are 
efficient  and  effective,  because  they  have  the 
training  and  the  living  standard  which  will 
make  them  effective  and  self-respecting  citi- 
zens of  this  province. 

I  hope  that  we  will  mobilize  our  resources, 
and  that  in  Metro  and  right  across  this  prov- 
ince this  Budget  in  another  year  will  prove 
to  be  a  more  realistic  and  a  more  proper 
document  for  all  of  us. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  adjourning  the  House 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  wel- 
coming to  the  House  this  afternoon,  students 
from  Briarwood  junior  vocational  school, 
Hamilton,  in  both  the  east  and  the  west 
galleries. 

It  being  12.30  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  May  it  please 
Your  Honour,  I  am  moved  to  say  that  surely 
in  a  lifetime  there  can  be  few  pleasures  as 
satisfying  to  the  mind  and  the  spirt  as  partici- 
pation in  the  parliamentary  process.  One  of 
the  things  that  I  shall  remember  about  this 
session,  Your  Honour,  let  me  say  to  you,  in 
sincerity,  is  the  unfailing  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy which  you  have  demonstrated  through 
your  personal  attributes  to  myself,  as  your 
humble  servant. 

One  of  the  other  pleasures,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  to.  Your  Honour,  is  the  association  with 
fellow  hon.  members  of  the  chamber,  from 
all  shades  of  political  opinion.  There  are  many 
shades  of  political  opinion  in  each  of  the 
parties,  and  particularly  do  I  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  the  senior 
hon.  members  of  the  assembly.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  point  any  out,  but  it  is  a  source  of 
great  inspiration  and  great  personal  gratifica- 
tion to  be  associated  with  such  persons  as  my 
hon.  friend  from  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  my 
hon.  friend  from  Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon),  the 
hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr. 
Downer),  the  hon.  member  for  York  North 
(Mr.  Mackenzie),  scion  of  the  great  family 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  as  well  as  my 
hon.  friend  from  Rainy  River  (Mr.  Noden). 

It  seems,  sir,  that  through  experience,  the 
older  and  senior  hon.  members  of  the  assembly 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  one  than  the 
younger  ones  do.  Perhaps  that  is  because 
the  younger  hon.  members  of  the  assembly 
are  too  busy  striving  for  pride  of  place  and 
guided  by  what  sometimes  appears  to  be  an 
insatiable  ambition  to  make  their  mark  on 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

One  noticed,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  cannot 
help  but  advert  to  it,  that  when  the  great 
inspirational  philosopher  of  the  Conservative 
Party  was  in  this  chamber,  none  other  than 
George  Hogan  himself,  the  source  of  all  wis- 
dom in  the  editorial  pages  of  the  leading 
newspapers,  that  the  younger  members  of 
the   chamber   set   up   a   veritable   pilgrimage 
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to  the  lower  Speaker's  gallery  to  be  seen 
sitting  on  his  left.  To  occupy  such  a  seat,  I 
do  not  know,  may  provide  some  stimulus  to 
advancement  within  the  party  circles. 

Sir,  this  session  has  proved  that  if  words 
were  raindrops,  Ontario  would  not  be  in  a 
state  of  drought.  It  has  been  a  long  session 
and  I  beg  your  indulgence  to  devote  the  first 
portion  of  my  remarks  to  some  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  for  the  procedure  of  this 
House.  Not  in  order  that  we  may  shorten  the 
session,  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  is  content 
to  stay  here  during  any  of  the  months  of  the 
year— though  hopefully  not  summer,  which  is 
Canada's  and  Ontario's  best  season— from  the 
point  of  view,  your  Honour,  of  attempting  to 
encourage  a  more  orderly  handling  of  the 
affairs  of  this  assembly. 

The  assembly,  really,  according  to  May— 
I  cannot  claim  credit  for  the  approach  that 
I  make— according  to  May  the  affairs  of  this 
assembly  are  denoted  by  three  main  char- 
acteristics, the  first  of  which  is  what  he  calls 
the  forms  of  proceedings.  That  includes  the 
procedures  in  dealing  with  bills  in  their 
various  stages,  the  process  of  debate  by 
motion,  question  and  decision  and  a  whole 
range  of  proceedings  for  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  administration. 

The  second  characteristic  is  the  machinery, 
which  includes  yourself  there,  as  the  guide 
of  the  House,  the  other  officers  of  the  House 
and  the  committees  to  which  portions  of  the 
business  are  delegated. 

The  third  attribute  is  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, the  directions  which  govern  the  work- 
ing of  the  forms  of  proceedings  and  the 
machinery  of  the  House.  I  would  beg  leave 
to  devote  a  portion  of  my  remarks  to  each 
one  of  these  attributes. 

But  I  dismiss  the  machinery  by  saying  a 
word,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  sound  pedantic. 
I  have  no  wish  to  put  myself  on  a  pedestal, 
it  is  out  of  my  love  for  Parliament  which  I 
have  been  studying  from  at  least  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight.  My  father,  you  see,  your 
Honour,  met  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  once 
and  never  let  us  forget  it  at  the  dinner  table. 
He  met  him  in  Peterborough  in  the  election 
of   1891.   That  marked  my  father's  political 
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complexion  for  the  rest  of  his  life,   I   regret 

to  say. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Like  meeting  R. 
B.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  something  similar. 

I  just  make  this  reflection  that  out  of  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  Parliament  I  would  ask 
Your  Honour  to  consider,  during  the  interstice 
of  the  session,  instructing  your  officers  and 
your  servants  to  require  of  the  strangers  who 
come  to  our  galleries,  and  they  are  perfectly 
welcome,  that  they  abide  by  certain  rules 
of  decorum  and  not  give  the  impression  that 
this  assembly  has  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  poolroom  and  would  not  drape  them- 
selves over  the  railings,  as  I  have  seen  them 
so  do  so  many  times,  and  have  felt  a  sense 
of  resentment.  I  put  it  this  way:  If  a  gentle- 
man is  required  to  wear  a  coat  and  a  tie 
and  a  shirt  to  get  into  the  clubhouse  at  Wood- 
bine racetrack,  then  all  the  more  reason  that 
he  should  be  required  to  dress  in  a  certain 
state  of  decorum  when  he  comes  into  this 
very  hallowed  and  very  distinguished  place, 
which  is  the  seat  of  all  government  in 
Ontario.   I  leave  that. 

Now,  sir,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
stranger  sitting  in  the  gallery,  having  been 
here  all  session,  when  he  arrived  at  this,  to 
use  the  word  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  likes,  this  penultimate  stage  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House,  the  last  but 
one  speech,  he  would  be  indeed  taxed  in 
wondering  just  what  we  were  doing  in  debat- 
ing the  Budget.  After  all,  in  dealing  with 
the  estimates  of  each  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, the  Budget  has  been  passed,  the 
Budget  has  been  approved.  The  money  has 
been  voted  and  allocated  to  each  one  of  the 
ministries.  At  this  stage  it  is  a  "fait 
accompli";  the  business  of  providing  the 
money  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the 
government  has  been  done.  The  money  is 
provided.  It  is  true  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  is  not  yet  authorized  to 
give  that  money  to  the  various  departments, 
but  that,  after  all,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
formality.  Then  at  the  very  last  stage  of  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  we  get  around  to 
debating  that  which  is  complete. 

I  make  this  suggestion  that  in  order  to  give 
the  impression  of  the  orderly  conduct  of 
debate,  to  render  what  we  do  in  the  style  of 
true  argument  there  ought  to  be,  by  agree- 
ment between  ail  parties,  a  time  limit  on 
each  of  the  important  debates.  We  in  the 
Opposition  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
two  amendments,  to  exercise  our  rights  of 
protest  in  respect  of  the  government's  actions 


in  each  or  either  of  the  important  debates,  the 
Throne  debate  and  the  Budget  debate.  I  feel 
that  I  can  say,  on  behalf  of  this  party,  that 
this  party  would  be  agreeable  to  coming  to 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  Throne  debate 
occupied  six  or  eight  days;  that  the  speeches 
were  more  or  less  continuous,  or  continual, 
until  it  was  finished;  and  then  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  and  the  sub-amendment  took 
place  and  we  had  done  with  it. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse,  in  my  view, 
for  the  Throne  debate  and  the  Budget  debate 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  side  by  side.  That 
seems  to  me  to  give  the  impression  of  a 
chaotic  handling  of  our  affairs.  What  all  sides 
of  the  House  would  approve,  I  would  think, 
would  be  a  procedure  whereby  the  debate 
went  on  in  orderly  fashion  so  that  one 
member  might  rise  in  his  place  and  advert  to 
remarks  from  another  member  from 
some  other  corner  of  the  House  and  seek  to 
dispute  and  confute  what  had  been  said 
within  a  relatively  short  period  before.  As 
it  is  now,  if  one  wishes  to  make  reference  to 
something  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East 
(Mr.  Letherby)  said,  then  he  must  get 
Hansard  and  refer  the  House's  memory  back 
to  a  period  of  ten  or  12  days  before.  That 
sir,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  can  be  called 
properly  a  parliamentary  debate.  So  I  would 
suggest  to  the  House  leader,  whomever  he 
might  be  next  year,  that  he  consider  that 
representatives  of  all  parties  meet  and  see 
whether  some  procedure  might  not  be 
adopted  whereby  we  would  put  a  limit  on 
the  Throne  debate. 

I  would  further  suggest,  sir,  that  the 
Budget  debate  should  be  limited  in  the  same 
way  and  the  Budget  resolution  moved  by  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
ought  to  be  determined  before  we  proceed 
to  the  estimates.  Really,  in  my  view,  the 
Budget  debate  has  become  something  of  an 
obsolescent  vehicle  for  protest.  We  have 
the  opportunity  over  here,  and  really  Parlia- 
ment exists  for  us,  to  voice  all  our  complaints 
and  protests  and  make  all  our  grievances  in 
respect  of  government  policy  and  the  spend- 
ing of  our  money  during  the  estimates. 
Everything  that  can  be  said  in  that  respect 
is  said.  We  have  the  capability,  the  time  and 
the  opportunity  to  say  it.  I  will  show  that  is 
not  so  in  respect  of  another  important  func- 
tion that  we  are  called  upon  to  perform,  but 
I  think,  and  I  make  this  suggestion  to  you  in 
all  seriousness,  that  next  year  we  might  try 
to  end  these  two  debates  within  some  reason- 
able length  of  time  in  order  to  see  how  it  will 
go,  whether  everyone  will  be  satisfied  with 
that  procedure.  By  doing  that  and  getting 
them  out  of  the  way  we  will  leave  plenty  of 
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time  to  conduct  the  day-to-day  business  of 
the  House. 

Now  then  I  turn  to  that  part  of  our  func- 
tion, sir,  which  we  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perform,  and  that  is  the  part  that 
concerns  our  duty  to  grieve— to  make  griev- 
ances—in respect  of  current  matters  which 
concern  the  body  pohtic.  We  have  a  real 
responsibihty  to  raise  on  the  floor  of  this 
Legislature  matters  of  grievance  to  the  body 
politic,  the  citizenry  of  our  province  that  are 
as  fresh  as  the  ink  on  the  morning's  news- 
paper. If  we  see  something  in  the  morning 
press  that  relates  to  a  grievance  of  our 
people,  then  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
come  here  and  confront  the  government  with 
it  and  say,  "What  is  your  stand  on  that? 
What  has  such-and-such  ministry  done?  What 
remedial  action  do  you  intend  to  take  in 
respect  of  it?"  Indeed  to  question  the 
ministry  in  the  performance  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

There  is  no  vehicle  presently  that  permits 
us  to  do  that.  It  is  an  opportune  time  to 
show  Your  Honour  how,  at  one  time,  there 
was  a  vehicle.  I  do  it  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, because  I  must  expose  to  the  public 
view  something  of  the  nature  of  a  weakness 
in  us,  that  neither  we  in  this  party  nor  our 
friends  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  were 
alert  enough  to  see  the  disappearance  of  one 
of  our  hard-won  rights— one  of  our  hard-won 
rights— disappear  before  our  very  eyes  in  this 
chamber  and  we  did  nothing  about  it.  This 
is  the  first  time  to  my  knowledge  that  this 
has  been  raised,  when  I  advert  to  it.  Until 
the  emergence  of  the  hon.  member  for 
London  North  (Mr.  Robarts)  as  the  leader  of 
this  government,  it  was  common  and  usual 
practice  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  House 
that  on  each  occasion  that  you,  sir,  left  the 
chair  to  resolve  this  House  into  committee  of 
supply,  it  was  done  by  motion.  If  you  look 
loack  through  Hansard,  you  will  see  that: 

Mr.    Frost  moved  that  the   Speaker   do 

now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 

itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

You  see,  Your  Honour;  how  you  could  get  out 
of  the  chair  on  the  intonation  of  the  Clerk's 
voice  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  How  you 
can  get  out  of  that  chair  without  a  motion 
being  put  defies  my  understanding,  because 
it  took  a  Stuart  king  to  send  the  troops  to  a 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  sat  one  of  your 
predecessors,  to  remove  him  from  the  chair. 

Now  you  wander  out— I  do  not  use  that  as 
a  term  of  opprobrium  in  any  sense— when  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  intones:  "House  in  com- 
mittee of  supply."  You  pick  up  your  hat  and 
you  make  for  the  door.    Until  December  of 


1961,  you  and  your  predecessors  only  left 
your  chair  on  motion  being  put,  and  that 
motion  was  a  valuable  one.  That  motion 
gave  the  Opposition  the  opportunity  to 
amend  it  and  to  raise  by  way  of  amendment 
those  things  which  were  by  way  of  current 
daily  concern. 

You  see,  sir,  the  affairs  of  this  province  are 
not  ordered  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne; 
things  in  this  province  are  not  as  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  says  they  are,  and  they  re- 
main that  way  until  we  get  an  opportunity 
later  on  in  the  session  to  discuss  matters.  We 
live  in  times  of  great  change;  there  are 
matters  that  concern  our  people  every  day 
of  the  week.  The  procedure  of  this  House, 
I  am  saying  in  my  limited  fashion,  needs  to 
be  accommodated  to  deal  with  those  things. 
That  was  the  value  of  that  motion:  "That 
you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply." 

In  December,  1961,  came  the  grey  area. 
According  to  my  researches,  and  going 
through  the  book,  when  the  hon.  member 
for  London  North  became  the  leader  of  the 
government— I  pick  out  December  5,  1961— 
the  moisture  had  not  yet  dried  on  his  cheeks; 
tiie  moisture  of  tears  of  thankfulness  for 
naming  him  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  On  December  5,  Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts 
moves: 

That    Mr.    Speaker    do    now    leave   the 

chair    and    the    House    resolve    itself    into 

committee  of  supply. 

Then  if  we  turn  to  December  7,  1961—1  have 
not  looked  to  see  if  that  is  the  day  that  our 
right  disappeared  or  not;  that  would  be  a 
significant  day— but,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  says: 

Orders  of  the  day.     House  moves  into 

committee  of  supply.   Mr.  K.  Brown  in  the 

chair. 

At  that  point  the  Clerk  had  intoned  the  57th 
order.  House  in  committee  of  supply.  Then 
we  look  a  little  further  on,  and  I  call  it  a 
grey  area  because  we  come  back  to  another 
time— I  think  it  is  December  17. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  moves  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair. 

At  that  stage,  some  days  the  motion  was  put 
and  other  days  the  motion  was  not  put. 
Finally,  in  February  of  1962,  the  old  practice 
had  disappeared.  Our  right  had  gone  to 
amend  that  motion,  and  from  then  on  down 
to  this  day  it  is  done  in  the  way  I  have 
described  it.  The  Clerk  merely  intones: 
"House  in  committee  of  supply,"  and  you 
go  out  of  the  Chamber. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment   that    in    1961— the    spring    session    of 
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1961— the  former  leader  of  the  party  had 
amended  that  motion,  and  it  was  an  im- 
fortunate  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  the  details,  bnt  it  was  an  amendment 
that  did  not  suit  the  motion.  The  amend- 
ment had  to  do  with  second  reading  of  a 
bill  and,  really,  that  is  too  much  of  a 
marriage  of  two  distinct  procedures  in  this 
House.  There  was  great  dispute  about 
whether  that  amendment  was  in  order. 

But,  sir,  I  merely  end  in  this  way.  I  say 
to  you  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
parliamentary  institutions,  our  right  must 
come  back.  There  is  no  other  vehicle  of 
which  I  know  that  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  raise  current  matters  and  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  grieve.  Because  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  we  are  grievors— that  carries 
out  our  responsibilities.  We  are  here  to 
grieve  on  behalf  of  others;  to  grieve  in  respect 
of  administration  of  the  government;  and  to 
grieve  in  respect  of  what  we  feel  ought  to 
be  the  conduct  of  public  business— that  is  a 
vehicle  that  we  desperately  need. 

What  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin?  These 
things  flow  one  into  the  other  naturally;  the 
other  side  is  that  the  government  has  lots 
of  opportunity  to  make  statements  in  respect 
of  current  matters  and,  indeed,  they  abuse 
the  right.  Not  only  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  permit  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman)  to  wander  in 
here— and  I  just  picked  one  out  of  the  air— 
and  make  lengthy  statements  about  the 
appointment  of  some  official  to  some  position 
of  responsibility  in  his  department.  Now  how 
does  that  concern  us?  All  sorts  of  people 
are  being  appointed  by  the  government  to 
various  positions  of  responsibility.  We  are 
not  concerned;  we  are  only  concerned  if  the 
individual  appointed  does  not  perform  the 
tasks  to  which  he  is  assigned,  although  we 
might  like  to  hear  of  some  spectacular 
demonstration  of  efficiency  by  some  official. 
However,  the  mere  appointment  is  of  no 
concern  to  this  House. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions, 
in  tlie  case  I  cite,  presumes  upon  our  good 
nature  and  our  time  in  order  to  seek  a 
headline:  The  heading:  "A  news  story."  It 
gets  him  into  the  papers.  Now,  he  is  only  an 
example.  All  the  ministry  does  it.  They  come 
in  with  silly  announcements  that  they  want 
to  make  before  the  orders  of  the  day.  I  say 
they  have  lots  of  opportunity  to  comment  on 
current  things.  How  much,  sir,  do  they 
abuse  their  right  to  make  a  short  statement 
about  the  introduction  of  a  bill?  That  is  one 
of  the  most  unfair  ones. 

Bill  No.  136  is  an  excellent  example.  The 


hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  on 
first  reading  of  that  bill,  delivered  a  polemic 
that  would  win  him  a  master  of  arts  degree  in 
some  obscure  university  in  central  Afghan- 
istan. We  must  perforce  sit  silent  and  listen 
to  it  as  he  dealt  with  the  advantages  of 
private  operation  of  medical  care  insurance. 
He  raked  the  government  of  Saskatchewan 
over  the  coals,  and  Britain,  and  in  passing 
took  swipes  hither  and  tliither  and  yon.  We 
have  to  sit  silent  and  listen  to  it.  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  do  one  of  two  things, 
require  the  Ministers  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment on  first  reading  or  adopt  the  procedure 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  move  bills  by 
resolution.  At  Ottawa  they  have  to  have  a 
resolution  which  gives  all  parties  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  principle  surrounding  a 
bill  that  is  about  to  be  introduced.  Now, 
let  us  have  one  or  the  other. 

Question  period:  here  I  am  dealing  with 
the  forms  of  proceedings  of  the  House.  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  rhetorically,  why 
should  not  his  high-priced  help  be  required 
to  answer  questions?  Why  should  they  not 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  tliey  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  machinery  and  the  running 
of  their  department?  Why  should  they  not 
be  required  to  do  it  on  an  impromptu 
extemporaneous  basis? 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  old  jokes,  the  main 
reason  is  of  course  that  some  of  tlie  Ministers 
are  so  ill-acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  their 
department  that  they  would  not  dare  tell  you 
the  time  of  day  unless  the  Deputy  Minister 
telephoned  the  Dominion  observatory  first. 
That  is  true.  Some  of  them  you  would  not 
let  out  at  night  without  a  keeper.  There  are 
exceptions.  I  was  disappointed  in  one  of 
the  exceptions  the  other  day,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)— a 
man  who  can  field  questions  and  answer  them 
because  he  has  the  administration  of  his 
department  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  But  the 
other  day  I  watched  him  as  my  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  (Mr.  Gis- 
bom)  was  asking  him  a  question,  and  he  was 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  just  waiting 
to  get  up  because  the  question  invited  a 
single  word,  "No  answer,"  and  he  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  up  to  say  the  "No."  One 
word. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  "No  answer"  is  two  words. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  then  he  licked  his  chops 
like  a  dog  that  has  just  had  a  can  of  Dr. 
Ballard's,  because  he  had  squelched  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  East.  He  thought  it 
was    smart    to    do    it.     He    is    one    of    the 
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Ministers  who  could  have  made  an  explana- 
tion surrounding  the  government  policy 
which  was  being  dealt  with  in  that  question. 

The  rules  of  the  House  provide  for  a 
question  period.  Hon.  members  are  supposed 
to  file  their  questions  with  the  Clerk  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  not  with  the  Speaker.  The 
questions  are  none  of  the  business  of  the 
Speaker;  they  are  filed  with  the  Clerk,  they 
go  on  the  order  paper.  Then  one  or  two 
days  a  week  there  is  an  hour-long  question 
period  in  which  the  ministry,  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  research  the  information, 
makes  answer  to  the  questions.  One  of  the 
writers  says  it  is  a  time  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  by  hon.  members  of  the  House  and  indeed 
by  the  press  gallery. 

I  remember  being  at  Westminster,  the 
"Mother  of  Parliaments,"  and  watching  the 
question  hour  when  Winston  Churchill  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  citizen  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  remember  the  sparring 
that  took  place  between  the  two  sides;  the 
able  people  in  the  Labour  Opposition 
sparred  with  him  and  witli  the  other  Min- 
isters and  it  was  a  mark  of  a  high  develop- 
ment of  parliamentary  institutions.  We 
should  return  to  that.  The  question  period 
keeps  the  ministry  on  its  toes.  I  would 
suspect  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would 
not  object  to  that.  He  would  not  object  to 
some  demonstration  of  the  competence  of 
those  who  sit  in  the  House  by  his  leave,  sit 
by  his  advice  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In  other  words,  like  every 
other  employer  he  wants  to  see  whether  they 
are  worth  the  pay  that  they  are  getting. 

Why  are  we  denied  private  members' 
time,  unlike  other  Parliaments— an  hour  a 
week  to  deal  with  private  members'  public 
orders?  We  make  many  suggestions  on  this 
side,  and  we  produce  many  bills  which  are 
eventually  adopted  and  become  part  of  the 
great  body  of  law  of  our  province.  Why 
should  we  not  have  an  hour  a  week  on 
Wednesdays  from  five  to  six  in  which  to 
call  the  private  members'  orders?  Why  should 
we  in  the  Opposition  be  at  the  whim  of  the 
government  in  respect  of  that?  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  late  in  the  session  set  aside 
a  few  hours.  I  will  say  this,  I  deliberately 
absented  myself  from  the  House  because  my 
orders  were  high  on  the  list  and  I  had  spoken 
on  those  subjects  on  many  occasions.  I  had 
taken  the  time  of  this  House.  My  numbers 
were  high  up  and  I  wanted  to  avoid  my  bills 
being  called  so  that  my  hon.  colleagues 
might  have  theirs  called,  and  in  respect  of  a 
couple  of  them  it  worked.  My  hon.  friend's 
(Mr.   Reaume's)  Remembrance  Day  Act  was 


called,  as  was  my  hon.  friend's  (Mr.  Worton's) 
resolution  on  divorce,  and  the  bill  on  the 
ombudsman  was  called. 

Some  day  I  know  that  we  will  do  what 
justice  demands  and  we  will  give  recovery 
compensation,  relief  damages,  to  gratuitous 
passengers.  We  cannot  be  behind  the  rest 
of  Canada  forever.  We  have  a  banner  prov- 
ince. Every  other  province  gives  compensa- 
tion to  gratuitous  passengers.  We  will,  some 
day,  eventually. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  concern 
me  and  some  of  the  suggestions  I  put  forward 
in  an  endeavour  to  promote  the  more  orderly 
business  of  the  House. 

Sir,  the  rules  are  the  property  of  the 
House;  the  rules  of  the  House  belong  to  the 
House,  and  the  House  may  change  them  at 
any  time  that  it  so  desires.  The  rules,  of 
course,  were  adopted  when  this  Legislature 
became  a  Parliament  in  1867.  They  were 
adopted  almost  without  change  from  the 
statutes  of  Westminster.  Minor  changes 
were  made  in  1868  and  1869.  In  1875  we 
saw  the  first  complete  re-examination,  but 
only  minor  changes  were  made.  Minor 
changes  again  came  in  1876,  1885,  1891, 
1897,  1904,  1907,  1910  and  1914.  Then  in 
1929  there  was  a  second  complete  re-examina- 
tion of  the  rules.  None  of  the  fundamental 
procedures  of  the  House  was  changed  but 
the  Speaker  was  given  more  power.  In  1939 
there  was  a  third  general  revision  of  the 
rules. 

There  have  been  no  amendments  to  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  striking  thing  since 
April,  1939,  is  that  there  has  been  a  complete 
lack  of  formal  innovation,  and,  sir,  I  say  to 
you— and  it  is  no  criticism  of  you;  you 
inherited  a  system— there  has  developed  a 
practice  of  ignoring  the  written  rules,  of  rely- 
ing upon  precedent.  Rule  42  of  the  House, 
sir,  by  your  leave,  refers  to  the  very  thing 
that  I  was  speaking  about,  our  right  to  amend 
that  supply  motion.  Only  one  amendment 
may  be  made  to  a  motion  for  the  Speaker  to 
leave  the  chair  for  the  House  to  go  into 
committee  of  supply  or  ways  and  means.  ,1 
say,  sir,  if  the  precedents  are  valuable  then 
they  should  be  moulded  into  the  written 
rules. 

One  thing  an  orderly  parliamentary  system 
needs  is  a  codification  of  its  rules  and  pro- 
cedure. It  is  too  unsafe,  uncertain  and 
dangerous  to  rely  upon  precedent  because 
precedents  may  change.  I  say  to  you,  sir, 
that  I  deeply  regretted  the  interpretation  of 
Rule  56,  I  believe  it  is,  in  respect  of  the 
second  reading  of  a  bill,  so  far  as  it  affected 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden). 
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I  held  no  brief  for  his  position,  but  I  regretted 
him  being  put  in  the  position,  by  the 
interpretation  of  that  rule,  which  required 
him  to  vote  according  to  his  conscience  and 
against  his  party  and  indeed  against  every 
other  hon.  member  in  tlie  House. 

Mr.    K.    Bryden    (Woodbine):    It    did    not 

bother  me. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  tried  to  get 
out  of  it.  He  did  not  object  but  he  tried  to 
get  out  of  it,  because  he  got  up  on  a  point 
of  order  and  tried  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
voting  as  he  did.  He  is  a  remarkable  person. 
One  cannot  say  anything  complimentary 
about  him.  If  one  criticizes  him  he  gets 
mad,  if  one  compliments  him  he  gets  mad. 
He  is  a  man  of  even  disposition— he  is  mad 
all  the  time. 

Therefore,  sir,  I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  House  was  pleased  to  appoint 
a   select   committee   to    review   the   rules   of 
the  House,  and  I  am  imable  to  say  in  which 
year  it  was   appointed.     But  it  reported   on 
March  11,  1947.    That  committee  was  under 
the    distinguished    chairmanship    of    W.    J. 
Stewart,  a  former  Speaker  of  the  House.    It 
was    appointed    April    4,    1946,    and    in    its 
report,  the  attitude  of  whoever  was  respon- 
sible for  the  report  was  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  select  committee  report 
which  I  know  of,  of  which  no  copy  is  avail- 
able and  which  may  only  be  found  in  the 
journals   of  the    House   of    1947,     He   made 
reference    to    the    fact    that    that    committee 
had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  Alex  C. 
Lewis,    KG,    and   Arthur    Beauchesne,    Glerk 
of  the  House  of  Gommons.   L.  R.  MacTavish, 
municipal  legislative  counsel,  acted  as  counsel 
and    secretary,    and    a    very    thorough-going 
revision  of  the  rules  was  attempted  by  the 
work  of  that  committee.    Do  note  one  of  the 
recommendations,  sir,  and  I  am  now  quoting: 
In  order  to  secure  an  orderly  disposition 
of  the  session's  business  two  old  practices 
are  made  the  subject  of  standing  orders. 
The  first  is  that  the  Budget  is  not  to  be 
presented  until  the  debates  on  the  address 
are   completed;    and   the   second    that   the 
estimates   are   not   to   be   considered   until 
the  Budget  debate  is  ended. 

Then  aside  from  the  recommendation,  there 
was  api^ended  a  complete  new  set  of  rules 
under  the  new  title:  "Standing  Orders  of  the 
House."  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  detail  of 
what  they  say,  but  mark  you,  sir,  they  were 
a  complete  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Now  my  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Thompson)  put  a 
motion  on  the  order  paper  standing  in  his 
name,  and  which  of  course  will  not  be  reached 


this  year,  in  which  he  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee: 

Resolved,  that  a  select  committee  of 
eight  members  of  this  House  be  appointed 
to  prepare  and  report  with  all  convenient 
despatch  a  review  with  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  House,  with  special  emphasis 
on  reorganization  of  the  committee  system 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  procedure 
for  questions  of  the  day. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  to  you,  sir,  with 
the  greatest  respect,  that  perhaps  the  time 
has  come  when  an  appropriate  committee, 
and  I  do  not  say  it  need  be  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  but  an  appropriate 
vehicle  be  appointed  in  order  to  revise  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

In  that  connection  I  make  two  comments, 
one  of  a  very  minor  nature.  With  all  respect 
to  the  author  of  the  book  I  think  the  edition 
of  Lewis  is  unsuitable  for  our  needs.  It  has 
much  in  it  of  an  historical  nature,  it  contains 
statistical  references  and  historical  recounts 
of  who  was  Premier  and  Speaker  from  time 
to  time,  but  one  must  really  dig  into  the 
book  in  order  to  find  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  precedents  which  are  relied  upon  are 
not  in  conjunction  with  the  rules,  you  have 
to  seek  them  in  a  different  part  of  the  volume. 
What  I  would  recommend,  sir,  is  that  we 
have  a  very  compact  volume  which  would 
embrace  the  rules  and  the  standing  orders, 
perhaps  with  a  reference  to  a  precedent 
where  the  Speaker  has  ruled  in  connection 
with  that  rule. 

The  other  thing  I  must  say  to  you,  sir,  is 
that  if  we  do  not  have  a  compact  set  of 
rules  of  ready  reference  to  us,  in  order  that 
at  least  two  or  three  members  of  the  House 
will  become  expert  on  the  rules  in  the  way 
that  Stanley  Knowles  and  Allan  MacEachen 
and  Paul  Martin  are  experts  on  the  rules  in 
the  House  of  Gommons,  then  we  are  always 
in  danger;  and  especially  we  in  the  Opposi- 
tion. There  will  always  be  a  tendency,  sir, 
for  you  to  be  the  target  of  gratuitous  advice. 

That  I  conceive  to  be  your  greatest  danger 
in  carrying  out  the  heavy  responsibilities  on 
you.  You  are  the  target  and  the  object  of 
gratuitous  advice  which  you  do  not  need. 
You  are  a  man  of  uncommon  ability,  as  I 
observe  you,  and  you  are  a  man  who  can 
make  up  his  mind  in  respect  of  most  situa- 
tions which  you  confront.  You  are  a  man 
who  is  deeply  conscious  of  your  respon- 
sibilities to  all  sides  of  the  House,  and  after 
two  years  in  the  chair  that  you  now  occupy 
a  set  of  rules,  really,  sir,  and  a  volume  of 
May,  is  all  that  you  need  to  hand. 
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I  leave  that,  hoping  that  I  have  made  some 
minor  contribution  in  respect  of  the  improve- 
ment of  procedure  of  this  House.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  over  the  summer 
when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  when  he  is 
sitting  up  at  his  cottage  on  Georgian  Bay, 
this  will  revolve  within  his  entelechy  and  he 
will  say:  "We  will  have  to  do  something 
about  what  Sopha  said  there  on  the  last  day 
about  according  more  rights  and  privileges 
to  the  Opposition  for  them  to  carry  out  their 
onerous  responsibilities."  I  say  to  him,  mark 
you,  prepare  well  for  the  day  when  you  are 
occupying  these  benches. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  tempted  at  this  point,  know- 
ing the  patience  of  my  hon.  friends,  especially 
on  the  government  benches,  I  am  tempted, 
when  I  survey  the  16  motions  which  remain 
on  the  order  paper,  to  say  a  word  in  respect 
of  each  of  them.  I  am  tempted  to  do  so.  I 
happily  inform  the  House  that  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  do  so,  except  in  respect  of  one  or 
two.  I  would  happily  have  the  one  standing 
in  my  name  discharged;  that  is  to  say  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House  the  assignment  of 
wages  should  be  prohibited  by  law  because 
the  select  committee  of  the  House— I  took 
an  opportunity  to  go  up  and  have  a  look 
at  their  report,  which  is  not  yet  available— 
the  select  committee  has  recommended  that 
all  blanket  assignments  of  wages  be  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  government  will  act 
upon  that.  A  man's  wages  to  me  have  a 
sacrosanct  quality.  The  first  charge  upon  his 
wages  are  food  and  shelter  for  his  children, 
his  dependants.  They  come  ahead  of  the 
claims  of  creditors,  far  and  away  above. 
Creditors  rank  well  behind  those  claims. 
Meat  and  potatoes,  a  roof  that  does  not  leak 
over  their  heads,  suitable  and  decent  cloth- 
ing on  his  children's  backs  to  go  to  school. 
Those  are  the  first  things,  not  the  claims  of 
finance  companies  or  other  financial  institu- 
tions. 

We  have  a  disgraceful  situation  in  this 
province  where  sometimes  a  man  will  have 
three  or  four  assignments.  We  ran  into  one 
recently  who  had  eight  assignments  against 
his  wages.  The  assignments  ranked  according 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  courts  ahead  of 
the  claims  of  creditors.  If  you  are  a  creditor, 
if  you  have  advanced  credit  to  that  man  and 
you  sue  him  for  judgment,  you  rank  behind 
the  wage  assignments.  The  government  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  financial  institu- 
tions; it  is  greatly  influenced,  this  govern- 
ment. This  government  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  insurance  companies,  the  banks  and 
the  financial  institutions.  I  will  say  some- 
thing about  that  later. 


It  summoned  its  courage  into  hand  and 
introduced  a  bill  last  year,  did  they  not,  to 
amend  The  Wages  Act.  Then  lo  and  behold, 
it  was  three  months  after  the  session  ended— 
I  felt  like  an  absolute  lout— three  months 
after  the  session  ended  I  first  found  out  that 
the  Clerk  stood  at  the  end  of  that  table  when 
asking  for  Royal  assent  from  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  skipped  that  bill. 

I  did  not  even  notice  that  he  had.  Suppos- 
ing the  bill  was  146,  the  Clerk  went  from 
145  to  147.  In  other  words,  he  sank  my  ball 
on  the  table  without  me  knowing  it,  until  a 
judge  of  the  district  court  pointed  out  to  me 
that  that  is  what  had  happened  to  that  bill. 
I  thought  it  was  law,  a  control  over  wage 
assignments,  only  to  discover  that  I  had  been 
euchred  in  this  very  Chamber  where  I  am 
paid  to  be  alert.  That  is  what  happened, 
that  bill  died.  It  has  not  yet  been  resur- 
rected. 

I  hope  the  government  will  summon  up 
enough  courage  to  re-enact  some  sensible 
amendment  to  The  Wages  Act  to  protect  a 
man's  wages  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
responsibility   to  his  family. 

T  am  not  going  to  refer  to  any  of  the 
other  of  the  resolutions,  but  to  the  questions 
my  hon.  colleague  from  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer)  who  made  such  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion this  year,  in  his  criticism  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General.  The  public  of 
this  province  will  benefit  from  the  scrutiny 
he  made  of  that  one  government  department. 
I  hope  he  turns  his  attention  next  year  to 
another  department  and  gives  it  the  same 
quality  of  criticsm  that  he  gave  in  respect  of 
this  one. 

He  asks  me  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  several 
of  his  questions,  that  have  long  been  on  the 
order  paper,  have  not  been  answered.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  number  seven.  I  hope 
the  answer  to  number  seven  is  tabled  today, 
because  my  hon.  friend  from  Downsview  and 
I  have  asked  that  one  each  year  that  we  have 
been  here:  How  much  are  the  downtown 
lawyers  being  paid,  how  much  are  the  Con- 
servative lawyers  getting?  Nobody  need  rise 
up  and  say  this  government  does  not  hire 
only  Conservative  lawyers,  because  I  know, 
my  optics  tell  me  that  is  all  they  hire.  The 
Conservative  lawyers  fight  between  them- 
selves as  to  who  is  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  government  munificence.  It  is  unseem- 
ing  in  our  profession  to  see  them  squabble 
in  the  market  place  about  the  crumbs  that 
this  government  dispenses  from  the  table. 
Something  like  $500,000  a  year. 

An  hon.  member:  It  might  be  more. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  It  might  be  more,  more  than 
$500,000  a  year. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Does 
the  hon.  member  ever  see  it  changed  when 
the  Liberal  government  is  in  power? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  never  cease  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  hired  by  the  Diefenbaker  gov- 
ernment on  one  occasion.  It  did  not  pay  me 
very  well,  but  it  hired  me  and  I  had  to  work 
for  it. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  It  paid  the  hon. 
member  what  he  is  worth. 

Mr.  Sopha:  One  thing  Diefenbaker  did  in 
respect  of  my  account  is,  he  taxed  it.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  say  that  the  great  difference 
between  that  civil  service  up  in  Ottawa  and 
ours,  is  that  our  civil  service  is  much  more 
friendly,  much  more  kind.  That  one  up  in 
Ottawa,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  sometimes  autocratic 
to  the  extreme.  I  recall  that  occasion  when 
it  taxed  my  bill,  and  it  did  not  even  write 
a  letter  and  say,  "We  took  off  $200";  it 
merely  sent  me  the  cheque  with  no  letter, 
but  with  my  bill  reduced  by  that  amount. 
Sometimes  I  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  and  those  who  serve 
it,  treat  everybody  else  as  being  about  in 
the  position  of  the  equivalent  of  the  county 
council.  However,  I  leave  that. 

We  would  want  to  know  who  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  legal  business  are,  who  are 
currently  getting  it  and  how  much  they  are 
being  paid.  Of  course  I  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  pubhc  accounts  committee  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  our  recently  married 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West 
(Mr.  McKeough),  which  recommends  great 
changes  in  the  method  of  handling  the  legal 
work  of  this  province.  I  commend  its  reading 
to  every  person  who  is  interested  in  that. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  informed  us  this 
morning  that  these  questions  will  all  be  an- 
swered, or  most  of  them  will  be  answered. 
I  want  to  say  in  respect  of  question  116  that 
I  did  not  put  that  ciuestion  on  the  order 
paper  in  a  moment  of  frivolity.  That  question 
was  put  on  the  order  paper  seriously,  to  find 
out  how  much  it  cost  the  public  of  this 
province  to  entertain  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran. 
I  did  not  know;  I  did  not  go.  I  made  the 
mistake  of  being  so  careless  as  not  to  reply 
to  the  Honourable  the  Lietitenant-Governor's 
invitation.  I  should  liave  replied,  and  I  regret 
that.  I  should  have  declined  to  him  in  writing. 
However,  it  was  not  done.  I  did  not  go  for 
reasons  I  would  not  care  to  state.  I  would 
be  embarrassed  to  state  them,  as  to  why  I 
would  not  go.  But  the  holding  of  that  dinner 


was  a  brazen  act  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  people  whom  they 
invited  to  it— a  brazen  misuse  of  the  public 
funds  of  this  province  to  entertain  the  faitliful. 

What  status  in  our  community  has  a  de- 
feated candidate  in  a  political  party?  Who 
is  he  to  be  wined  and  dined?  Indeed,  H. 
L.  Mencken,  in  a  moment  of  humour,  said 
that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
defeated  political  candidates  was  to  shoot 
them  all.  One  of  the  penalties  of  losing  an 
election  would  be  that  the  defeated  ones 
would  be  shot  and  the  public  would  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  hearing  from  them. 
Why  should  they  be  invited?  The  man  de- 
feated by  the  hon.  member  for  Wellington 
South  (Mr.  Worton)  was  there;  the  man  de- 
feated by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
was  there,  and  the  place  was  crawling,  an 
advisedly  used  word,  with  executives  from 
Conservative  associations.  We  heard  after- 
wards, indeed,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  the  province  had  the  presumption  to  furnish 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
with  a  list  of  300  names  of  people  he  wished 
to  see  invited  to  wine  and  dine  off  the  public 
purse. 

On  the  day  the  question  went  on  the  order 
paper,  when  you,  sir,  and  I  had  the  dispute 
about  it,  I  said  we  wanted  to  know  how  much 
it  cost  so  we  could  prepare  for  inviting  Haile 
Selassie  to  a  dinner  for  defeated  Liberal  can- 
didates and  executives  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
but  this  has  a  serious  aspect  to  it.  This  gov- 
ernment perpetuates  itself  in  power  by  the 
use  of  public  funds  in  the  public  relations 
sphere.  I  refer  to  the  moving  of  the  desks  by 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  moved  his 
desks  from  the  south  end  of  the  building  to 
the  north  end,  just  as  if  they  ordered  me  to 
move  my  desk  out  of  the  room  on  the  first 
floor  and  put  it  in  some  room  on  the  second 
floor.  That  is  about  all  he  did.  He  invited 
8,000  people  to  see  his  move.  He  invited 
every  lawyer  in  the  province  of  Ontario  to 
come  and  see  his  new  quarters,  as  if  there 
is  anything  to  be  seen.  My  hon.  friends  and 
I  went  over  to  have  a  look  at  this,  to  have 
a  look  at  these  canapes,  these  hors  d'oeuvres, 
anchovies  and  shrimps,  to  hear  the  light  con- 
versation and  to  see  the  public  money  being 
spent.  I  cannot  prove  it,  but  I  am  told  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume)  that  he  recognized  quite  a  few  of  the 
people  from  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's 
riding.  He  invited  them,  too,  to  come  down 
and  have  a  little  tidbit  off  the  public  purse. 
And,  of  course,  they  do  it  all  the  time— any 
excuse  to  throw  a  ball,  any  excuse  to  go  on 
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a  junket,  any  excuse  to  get  into  tlie  public 
relations  way. 

I  am  going  to  advert  to  another,  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  ought  not  to  feel  that  this 
is  a  personal  reference.  I  hope  he  does  not; 
he  is  in  the  public  .domain,  he  is  subject  to 
criticism.  I  want  to  tell  him  a  Httle  anecdote 
about  how  this  is  done.  Some  of  the  tech- 
niques are  developed  to  an  extent  that  would 
put  Madison  Avenue  to  shame.  I  will  tell 
him  about  one. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  captivating  as 
to  come  into  this  Chamber  and  hear  those 
young  ladies  in  red,  those  nice  young  ladies 
down  on  the  first  floor  from  The  Department 
of  Tourism  and  Information,  make  the  politi- 
cal pitch.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  should 
hear  it.  They  will  have  40  or  50  school  chil- 
dren here  and  they  will  stand  up  there  and 
they  will  say  this: 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  province?"  Some  small  voices 
say,  "John  Robarts."  "Come  on,  you  can  do 
better  than  that,"  the  girl  says.  "Altogether." 
And  they  all  say,  "John  Robarts."  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  should  hear  it.  And  then  the 
girl  goes  on  and  she  says,  "How  many  mem- 
bers have  the  Conservative  Party  got?"  I 
have  heard  it  with  my  own  ears.  Somebody 
says,  "Seventy-seven."  "Come  on,  'There  are 
77'."  They  never  say  anything  about  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  they  never  do.  I  never 
heard  them  ask  what  the  name  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Oh,  yes  they  do.  The  hon. 
member  has  obviously  not  heard  the  guide. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  shown  during  this 
session,  time  and  time  again,  how  this  gov- 
ernment has  perfected  the  art  of  public 
relations.  One  of  the  great  accomplishments 
of  the  session  was  the  calling  of  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  this  province  to  the  managed 
news,  how  they  had  gone  into  the  electronic 
media  and  were  making  use  of  the  press.  In 
fact,  they  wanted  the  press  to  become  harlots 
for  the  carrying  of  propaganda  of  their  acti- 
vities. Scarcely  an  important  speech  could 
be  made  by  a  Minister  in  the  House 
but  the  Minister  did  not  have  to  get  in 
front  of  the  television  cameras  and  prerecord 
it  for  free  dissemination  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. 

I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  a  government  that 
uses  the  techniques  to  that  extent  is  hard  to 
beat.    It  is  hard  to  dislodge,  because  it  has 


the  wealth  of  the  province  behind  it  and  it 
does  not  shy  away  from  the  misuse  of  it  for 
its  own  political  ends.  To  borrow  the  word 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  S.  Lewis),  I  think  I  have  documented  it 
sufficiently. 

Sir,  I  turn  to  the  final  subject.  I  make  no 
apologies  for  referring  to  the  recent  speech 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
have  to  make  any  reference  to  it  at  all  in 
adverting  to  it  because  he  provided  us  all 
•with  a  copy  of  it.  When  I  took  mine  home 
I  found  it  was  in  such  demand  in  my  con- 
stituency I  had  to  give  it  away  to  someone 
and  I  had  to  come  back  and  get  another. 
But  it  is  a  strange  thing— and  I  have  said 
this  before,  and  I  give  a  little  tip  to  the 
young  and  ambitious  in  this  Chamber-that 
though  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince makes  an  important  speech  outside  this 
Legislature  and  that  speech  is  widely  reported 
by  the  press  and  indeed,  very  effusive 
editorial  comment  is  made  about  the  speech, 
we  never  hear  one  of  the  hon.  members  make 
reference  to  the  fact  that  he  made  the  speech 
and  discussed  its  contents  with  him.  I  say 
in  all  seriousness  that  one  wonders  if  the 
ypung  and  ambitious  around  here  really  know 
what  is  going  on.  Do  they  really  know?  Or 
are  they  so  busy  that  they  really  do  not  have 
time  to  be  interested  in  what  is   going  on? 

What  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  prov- 
ince says  is  of  importance  beyond  any  other 
subject  concerning  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  our  citizens.  He  should  be  watched 
constantly  and  every  word  he  uses  in  the 
public  forum  about  our  province  should  be 
weighed  for  its  sagacity  and  for  its  reason- 
ableness. That  is  the  duty  of  the  mem- 
bers on  all  sides  of  the  House.  Indeed,  there 
is  one  person  who  does  not  miss  a  trick.  That 
is  Arthur  R.  Ford,  the  former  editor  of  the 
London  Free  Press  who,  just  yesterday,  act- 
ing in  emeritus  fashion,  wrote  an  editorial 
which  the  London  Free  Press  put  on  the 
front  page  of  its  paper— widely  read,  I  am 
told,  in  western  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  writes  one  every 
Saturday.  It  is  just  the  usual  editorial;  there 
is  nothing  unusual  about  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  told  that  this  paper  is 
widely  read  in  western  Ontario.  I  sometimes 
wonder  about  its  impact  because  I  recall  just 
before  the  election  of  1963— the  federal 
election  in  April,  1963— when  I  was  in  Fergus, 
Ontario,  speaking  at  a  political  meeting,  the 
London  Free  Press  came  out  with  an  editorial 
urging  its  readers  to  vote  for  Mr.  Pearson— 
to  vote  Liberal.  Somebody  remarked  that  the 
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original  owner— I  think  his  name  is  Blackwell 
—turned  over  in  his  grave  at  that.  However, 
one  noticed  that  virtually  all  of  western 
Ontario  remained  in  the  Diefenbaker  camp, 
so  the  paper  had  very  little  impact  upon  the 
voting  habits  of  its  reader  circulation  in  that 
respect. 

However,  to  return  to  Mr.  Ford,  the  head- 
ing is  this: 
Stature  of  Rob  arts  Increasing  Steadily. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  only  going  to  read  the 
first  line  of  the  editorial  for  two  reasons: 
First,  I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  House 
with  the  effusiveness  of  the  writer's  pen;  and 
second,  it  will  become  apparent.  He  says  in 
the  first  line:  "Premier  John  Robarts  will 
probably  not  thank  me  for  this  column—"  and 
at  that  point  the  writer  takes  leave  of 
accuracy. 

He  and  accuracy  are  never  on  speaking 
terms  again  throughout  the  rest  of  the  piece. 
The  second  reason  why  I  will  not  read  it  is 
because,  really  it  is  rather  insulting— as  I  read 
it— to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  It  is  rather 
insulting  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  and  I  am 
serious.  The  writer  says  that  when  a  group 
of  his  friends  in  London  decided  to  put  for- 
ward the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  name  as 
Ontario  leader  to  succeed  the  hon.  Leslie 
Frost,  they  knew  they  were  advocating  "a 
young  man  of  high  principles,  conscientiously 
honest,  devoted  to  public  service  and  with  a 
charming  personality." 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Save  your  hands;  do  not  bruise 
them— "But  they  did  not  appreciate  the  states- 
manlike qualities  which  he  has  since  de- 
veloped, and  did  not  realise  his  administrative 
capacity  and  his  genius  for  getting  on  with 
people.  He  has  the  loyal  support  of  his 
followers  in  the  legislative  assembly  and  has 
shown  vision  and  courage  in  facing  up  to  the 
colossal  problems  of  a  province  which  is 
expanding  at  a  fantastic  rate." 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  those  are  remarkable 
words;  and  I  call  those  words  insulting— really 
I  do.  Because  what  they  are  really  saying  is 
that  when  a  group  of  his  friends  put  this  man 
forward  to  be  the  leader  of  a  political  party, 
they  knew  he  had  such-and-such  qualities 
and  they  listed  them. 

Look  at  the  qualities  again— "able  to  get 
along  with  people— devoted  to  public  serv- 
ice."  There  is  nothing  uncommon  about  those 


qualities,  and  what  the  editor  is  saying  is: 
"Lo  and  behold,  in  spite  of  all  those  qualities 
that  do  not  count,  now  we  have  discovered 
he  has  also  got  brains." 

It  is  like  going  into  a  restaurant  and  order- 
ing six  oysters  and  saying:  "My,  those  oysters 
are  nice,"  and  as  you  eat  you  discover  a 
pearl.  They  had  not  looked  for  this  quality 
in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister;  they  did  not  know 
he  had  it,  so  what  a  pleasant  surprise  to  show 
to  the  people  of  London— to  find  out  that  this 
man  chosen  to  lead  our  province  also  had 
some  ability. 

Of  course  the  truth  is— and  I  say  it  to  him— 
that  he  was  picked  as  the  leader  of  this  party 
because  he  was  considered  to  be  safe.  Look 
at  the  two  runner-up  candidates;  just  look  at 
them.  It  is  significant  to  point  this  out: 
Robert  Macaulay  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  ( Mr.  Roberts ) ,  both  very 
erratic;  while  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  was 
in  the  second  platoon,  away  back  so  far  that 
he  was  almost  out  of  sight.  But  the  two 
runners-up  were  not  safe  people;  they  were 
inicertain.  The  business  community  could  not 
rely  upon  their  judgment  and  their  perfor- 
mance, so  they  picked  a  safe  man. 

Now,  Arthur  Ford  comes  forward— and  my 
hon.  friend  from  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent) 
appreciates  that— and  says:  "Lo  and  behold, 
to  the  eternal  credit  of  London,  this  fellow 
also  has  some  ability  besides  being  safe." 

Now,  what  was  Ford  referring  to?  He  is 
referring  to  the  recent  speech  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  made— the  speech,  and  I  blush 
when  I  say  it,  that  I  had  sometliing  to  do 
with.  Because  if  you  will  look  at  pages  704 
and  following  of  Hansard  of  February  23  of 
this  year  you  will  see  that  I  made  quite  a 
lengthy  statement— a  polemic  almost— on  the 
need  for  a  national  development  policy;  but 
what  I  say,  I  have  to  accept,  is  not  important 
in  the  affairs  of  this  province.  But  when  those 
words  find  their  utterance  through  the  mouth 
of  the  chief  citizen  of  the  province,  they 
become  important. 

The  resemblance  between  what  I  said  is 
further  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  he  makes 
allusion  in  his  speech  to  the  letter  from 
Laurier  to  Blake  of  1894.  I  quoted  that  letter 
during  that  speech;  the  letter  of  foreboding 
and  despair  when  Laurier  said  in  tlie  letter 
to  Blake  that  this  union  was  dissolving— it  was 
being  destroyed  —  the  confederation  that  so 
much  was  hoped  for  was  drifting  apart. 
However,  I  am  going  to  refer  to  parts  of  this 
speech. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  spoke  to  the 
Canadian  association  of  manufacturers  on 
June  7  at  Toronto.    Now,  that  is  a  very  august 
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assembly  of  people.  I  imagine  that  a  lot  of 
the  wealth  in  this  country  is  inherent  in  this 
association.  I  imagine,  as  I  will  refer  later, 
that  many  members  of  the  corporate  elite— to 
use  a  phrase  from  Professor  Porter's  book 
that  I  am  going  to  read  a  little  later;  those 
people  who  really  rule  this  country;  the 
people  who  really  boss  our  affairs-would  be 
in  that  assembly  of  personages.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
would  know  them  because  he  was  a  member 
of  the  corporate  elite  at  one  time. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Pay  the  taxes  and  provide 
the  jobs. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Another  aphorism,  exactly.  He 
said: 

Is  the  concept  of  confederation  outdated 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century? 
No!  Confederation  has  as  much  meaning 
today  as  it  did  100  years  ago. 

Now,  I  read  that  one  because  it  typifies  the 
large  ovals,  what  they  call  on  Madison 
Avenue,  the  large  ovals  with  which  he  spoke. 
It  is  like  a  child  chewing  bubble  gum;  she 
has  about  four  sticks  in  her  mouth,  as  some- 
times my  daughter  has,  then  suddenly  there 
appears  a  large  bubble  of  the  gum. 

That  was  the  character  of  this  speech.  It 
was  large  ovals  of  big,  huge  generalities. 
Later  on  we  are  co-operating  with  the  fed- 
eral government  in  a  review  of  fiscal  relations 
and  the  advisory  committee  on  federation 
established  this  year  is  looking  at  the  broader 
aspects  of  confederation.  Well,  I  say  to  my 
hon.  frienjd  from  Grey  South  that,  in  the  years 
that  he  has  sat  here  when  this  government 
has  been  in  power,  there  must  have  been 
appointed  so  many  advisory  committees  to 
various  departments  of  government  that  you 
would  need  a  cemetery  four  times  the  size  of 
Mount  Pleasant  cemetery  her  in  Toronto 
to  bury  them  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Your  hon.  leader  asks 
for  more  research  every  time  he  gets  on  his 
feet. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  ask  for  any  more.  One 
is  minded  of  the  economic  advisory  council. 
Whoever  hears  of  the  economic  advisory 
council  any  more?  It  was  under  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmanship  of  none  other  than 
the  Minister  of  Economics  and  the  president 
of  Algoma  Steel  was  on  it,  as  well  as  other 
distinguished  persons.  This  was  going  to  be 
the  be-all  and  the  end-all.  The  great  panacea 
to  advise  this  government  on  economic  policy. 
Gone!  Disappeared  like  the  Arab.  No,  not 
gone    in   the   sejise   that   it   is   dissolved,   but 


gone  in  the  sense  that  it  has  virtually  no 
impact  as  fas  ar  we  are  aware  and  has  dis- 
appeared like  the  Arab  into  the  gathering 
sandstorm. 

There  was  great  fanfare  when  the  Ontario 
advisory  council  was  appointed.  The  Premier 
got  up  and  read  off  the  names  of  the  people, 
and  it  sounds  like  a  page  from  Who's  Who, 
the  social  register.  I  made  my  remarks  about 
his  reference  to  a  couple  of  them  being 
Rhodes  scholars,  I  will  not  repeat  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  One  of  your  pet 
prejudices. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  am  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  Canadian  scholarship,  I  am  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  everything  Canadian,  though  like 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  I 
am  not  a  professional  patrioteer.  But  he  reels 
off  the  names.  They  have  become  a  group  of 
name-droppers,  professional  name-droppers. 
Everybody  that  makes  his  mark  on  the  social 
and  political  life  of  our  country,  it  seems,  they 
want  to  appoint  to  some  council. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  status  symbol,  it  becomes 
nothing  but  a  status  symbol.  We  have  not 
heard  whether  the  advisory  council  has  had 
any  meetings,  we  have  not  heard  if  it  has 
advised  on  anything,  we  have  not  even  heard 
whether  it  has  been  asked  to  advise  on  any- 
thing. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  about  it  is  that 
some  of  the  people  on  it  are  some  of  our 
best  critics,  some  of  the  best  critics  of  our 
way  of  life.  I  am  just  afraid  that  this  is  a 
means  whereby  the  teeth  of  those  people  are 
pulled. 

For  example,  Bora  Laskin.  Bora  Laskin 
could  not  be  sold  on  the  validity  of  the 
Fulton-Favreau  formula.  He  would  be  the 
first  to  criticize  this  government's  endorse- 
ment of  that  formula;  and  indeed  our  own, 
though  I  regret  I  have  some  second  thoughts 
about  endorsing  that  formula.  He  is  on  it.  Is 
this  a  means  of  doing  away  with  the  criticisrp 
these  people  might  otherwise  give  and  upon 
which  the  viability  of  our  political  life  de- 
pends? 

I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for 
Dufferin-Simcoe  was  in  his  seat  so  he 
could  hear  the  excerpt  I  am  going  to  quote 
of  one  of  them  and  I  will  identify  them.  I 
am  going  to  quote  it  without  making  any 
reference  to  the  implications  of  it,  because  it 
would  be  too  dangerous  for  me  to  make  any 
comment.  But  I  beg  all  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature,    all    hon.    members    within    my 
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hearing,  to  listen  to  what  this  man  says.  Let 
me  read  it  slowly.  I  think  hon.  members 
will  find  that  it  will  have  a  profound  impact 
upon  them.    He  says  this: 

We  Canadians  have  so  far  failed  to  enter 
fully  into  our  legacy  and  this  is  our  one 
great  overreaching  problem  as  our  cen- 
tennial approaches.  On  its  solution  every- 
thing else  depends.  We  have  failed  to  vest 
sovereignty  where  it  belongs,  in  the  people. 
Instead  we  have  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the 
British  monarchy,  and  in  doing  so  we  have 
divided  our  country  and  inhibited  our 
emotional  and  creative  development  as  a 
people. 

Now  are  those  not  startling  words,  when  one 
considers  the  implications  of  what  the  man 
is  saying?  I  wish  my  hon.  friend  from 
Dufferin-Simcoe  were  here,  because  the  type 
of  speech  he  makes— my  hon.  friend  from 
Downsview  has  called  "fossilized"  old  moss- 
backed  Toryism.  That  type  of  speech  he 
might  be  able  to  sell  in  Dufferin-Simcoe.  He 
could  only  sell  it  to  a  very  few  people  in 
Sudbury.    We  live  in  times  of  great  change. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Does  the 
hon.  member  agree  with  the  author's  con- 
clusion? 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  live  in  times  of  great 
change  and  I  merely  say  this— I  am  going  to 
answer  the  hon.  member's  question— that  we 
cannot  capture  the  imagination  of  our  young 
people  by  putting  emphasis  on  those  things 
which  are  only  connected  with  tradition.  We 
must  emphasize  those  things  on  our  national 
life  that  have  a  viability  to  them,  because  our 
young  people  are  no  longer  interested  in 
many  of  the  ideas  of  their  fathers. 

Mr.  White:  Does  the  hon.  member  agree 
with  the  major  premise  of  that  article? 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  cannot  commend  their 
loyalties.  That  quotation— who  is  it  by— a 
member  of  the  advisory  council.  Professor 
Conway,  who  has  the  chair  of  the  humanities 
at  York  University. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Professor  Underbill 
about  my  stand  on  the  flag,  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Undcrhill  referred  to  many  of  the  same 
things,  but  Professor  Undcrhill  has  never 
made  any  secret  of  his  resentment  of  the 
WASPs,  the  people  he  has  called  the  white 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  and  their  hegemony 
in  the  life  of  our  province  within  the  recluse 
of  their  private  clubs— the  York  and  the 
Toronto  and  the  National  and  the  Albany 
and  the  Carleton  and  the  Rideau  and  the  St. 
James,  and  the  Richmond  and  all  of  them— 


the  profound  impact  that  they  make  on  the 
political  life  of  this  country. 

Not  many  months  ago  the  members  of  this 
assembly  marched  out  of  the  assembly  and 
went  down  in  front  to  pay  their  first  homage 
to  Canada's  new  national  flag.  Then  a  few 
short  months  later  the  Premier  of  this  prov- 
ince deprived  me  of  the  right  of  being  Cana- 
dian. It  is  my  greatest  resentment  about  this 
session,  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  be  a 
Canadian;  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  must 
take  hold  of  me  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
must  direct  my  eyes  to  a  foreign  country  to 
pay  homage  to  a  symbol  which  no  longer 
commands  my  first  loyalty.  I  had  to  split 
with  my  party  about  that,  but  at  least  we 
have  the  freedom  that  I  can  split  with  my 
party  on  a  matter  of  deep  principle  and  I  can 
still  at  the  end  of  the  session  sit  with  them. 

It  has  a  ludicrous  side,  it  has  a  humorous 
side.  Hon.  members  must  never  lose  their 
sense  of  humour  in  this  business.  We  started 
out  on  the  fateful  day  when  Canada  adopted 
one  flag,  the  national  flag  with  the  maple  leaf. 
We  started  out  with  one  flag.  Now  on  June 
22,  1965,  we  in  Ontario  have  the  great  benefit 
that  we  now  have  five  flags.  We  now  have 
five. 

I  will  list  them  to  the  House.  We  have 
Canada's  national  flag;  we  have  the  flag  that 
Queen  Victoria  granted  us  in  1868  which 
never  has  been  repealed  or  altered;  we  have 
Ontario's  new  flag,  the  Red  Ensign;  we  have 
the  Commonwealth  flag  decreed  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada;  and  indeed  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  one. 
We  now  have  five,  so  there  are  enough  flags 
to  go  around  for  everybody  in  this  province. 

May  I  say  just  in  passing,  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  criticism,  some  day  when  you  are  speaking 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would  you  do  me 
a  favour,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  tell  him  that  he 
is  not  vice-regal.  He  is  in  no  sense  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Queen  in  this  province.  For 
tlie  sake  of  accuracy,  he  is  the  representative 
of  the  Governor-General,  When  he  was 
appointed  in  1867,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  thought  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  joe- 
boy  for  the  federal  government  to  come  into 
the  province  and  act  as  a  spy. 

He  was  a  spy  to  watch  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment and  report  back.  He  was  a  fink.  If 
you  do  not  believe  me,  look  at  the  Confedera- 
tion debate  of  1865,  page  42. 

I  was  deprived,  and  I  continue  to  be  de- 
prived, but  I  am  going  to  speak  up  against  it, 
of  the  right  to  be  a  Canadian  first.  Many 
people  bemoan  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
got  a  Canadian  identity,  that  is  what  Conway 
was   speaking   about.     We   have  no   sense   of 
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Canadian  identity  and  we  will  not  have  a 
sense  of  Canadian  identity  until  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  stops  rattling  the  old  bones 
of  Governor  Simcoe  in  the  resting  place  in 
far-off  Britain,  leaves  those  things  alone  and 
emphasizes  the  traditions  that  really  count, 
the  traditions  of  liberty,  of  humanity  and 
responsibility. 

Those  are  the  traditions  that  really  count. 
Yet  the  Lord  Simcoe  hotel  was  permitted  to 
bastardize  the  name  of  Sir  John  Graves 
Simcoe.  They  could  have  called  that  hotel 
General  Simcoe,  Governor  Simcoe,  Sir  John 
Graves  Simcoe;  but  the  one  thing  they  could 
not  have  called  it  with  historical  accuracy 
they  called  it,  Lord  Simcoe.  He  was  in  no 
sense  ever  a  lord.  Now  I  should  say  in  all 
fairness  that  when  Leslie  Frost  was  asked 
down  to  open  the  blessed  place,  he  told  them 
so,  he  told  them.  But  the  government  might 
have  a  responsibility  to  intervene. 

These  things  are  important  to  me;  whether 
they  are  to  anyone  else  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  The  real  nub  of  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister's speech  to  the  association  of  manu- 
facturers was  that  he  called  for  the  return 
to  a  national  development  poHcy.  Here  is 
what  he   said: 

Today  we  need  the  same  broad  and 
bold  approach  to  national  economic  devel- 
opment, the  same  type  of  political  commit- 
ment to  a  concept  of  the  Canadian 
economy.  The  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
federal  government  today  is,  therefore,  to 
create  a  truly  national  policy  which  will 
capture  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  one  which  will  incorporate  our 
aspirations  and  ambitions.  Too  often  in 
recent  years  the  federal  government  has 
adopted  policies  without  prior  consulta- 
tions with  the  provinces,  which  more 
properly  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
provinces   only   after   due   consultation. 

I   use   the  phrase   "large  oval"   in  describing 
it— a  phrase  of  great  accuracy. 

When  he  rises  in  his  place  I  challenge 
him  to  tell  us  what  areas  he  wants  the 
federal  government  to  move  in.  What  does 
he  want  the  federal  government  to  do?  He 
speaks  in  generalities,  but  where  are  the 
specifics?  Let  him  tell  us.  In  what  area  of  our 
economy  is  the  provincial  government  of  this 
province  deprived  of  the  mobility  to  move? 
It  has  control  of  our  resources,  it  is  not  in- 
hibited by  our  political  system.  I  will  sit 
down  right  now  if  he  will  get  up  and  tell 
us,  in  answer  to  that  question,  in  what  specific 
area  does  the  federal  government  inhibit 
this  government  from  having  a  national  devel- 
opment   policy    of    its    own.    The    difference 


between  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  me 
is  that  when  we  speak  of  a  national  develop- 
ment policy  he  uses  vague  generalities  and 
I  refer  to  specifics. 

What  does  the  federal  government  do  to 
prevent  this  government  from  utilizing  the 
resources  of  the  great  northwest  of  our  prov- 
ince? What  have  they  done?  What  about 
the  steel  mill  that  should  be  located  at  the 
Lakehead?  We  have  every  attribute  that  is 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  another 
steel  industry.  We  have  the  iron  ore;  we 
have  the  hydro;  we  have  water  transportation; 
we  have  a  labour  force  and,  indeed,  we 
have  markets.  I  wish  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  would  realize 
that  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  this  earth 
does  not  need  to  manufacture  products  that 
he  is  peddling  in  every  place  from  Vienna  to 
Formosa,  that  what  is  needed  is  transporta- 
tion, what  is  needed  is  steel  rail.  Two-thirds 
of  the  land  mass  of  this  globe  needs  the 
necessities,  the  attributes,  of  the  transporta- 
tion system.  Why  should  not  this  govern- 
ment take  the  step,  like  the  government  of 
Quebec  did,  to  establish  an  indigenous  steel 
industry? 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  got  up  in  the  House— the  hon.  Minister 
who  deals  with  a  $1  billion  industry.  Did  he 
talk  about  a  steel  industry,  the  utilization  of 
our  own  resources  to  provide  jobs  for  our 
own  people?  No.  He  talked  about  collecting 
rocks  as  a  hobby.  If  I  did  not  observe  the 
proprieties  I  would  have  brought  my  lunch  up 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  To  think 
that  he  would  waste  our  time  when  what 
the  world  needs  is  the  materials  to  shape 
a  decent  standard  of  living,  materials  which 
we  in  this  country  can  supply  to  the  world. 

I  said  before  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  put  some  flesh  on  these  large  ovals 
that  he  talks  to,  the  manufacturers  that  he 
spouts  to,  he  would  say  something  along  the 
line:  "Do  any  of  you  know  Cyrus  Eaton? 
Will  you  say  to  Cyrus  Eaton,  'You  are  a 
Canadian,  you  were  born  in  this  country. 
Come  along  with  us  and  let  us  estabUslx  a 
steel  mill  at  Port  Arthur,  and  use  the  ore 
which  you  have  at  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines, 
50  or  100  miles  away'?"  But  instead— and  I 
throw  out  the  challenge  again-I  hope  when 
he  rises  that  he  will  tell  us  the  areas  in  which 
the  federal  government  inhibits  the  national 
development  of  this  country,  and  to  be 
specific,  let  us  hear  about  his  representations 
to  the  federal  government.  In  what  way 
has  he  made  his  complaints  known  to  it, 
about  its  inhibiting  activity?  He  said,  "Too 
often  in  recent  years  the  federal  government 
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has  adopted  programmes  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  provinces."  What  poUcies 
has  it  adopted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right,  I  will  tell 
tlic  hon.  member  of  a  couple  that  were  de- 
bated in  this  House,  if  he  would  only  use 
his  own  memory.  What  about  that  fund  that 
was  established  to  assist  the  municipalities? 
We  had  to  go  to  a  federal-provincial  con- 
ference and  simply  say  to  the  federal  people, 
"In  Ontario  this  will  not  work."  So  what 
happened?  After  the  event,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment changed  the  Act  and  now  it  works 
very  well.  There  is  a  glowing  example  that 
has  been  debated  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
—with  the  hon.  member  present,  if  he  was 
here— of  precisely  what  I  was  speaking  about. 
I  have  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Give  us  the  story  of 
Algoma  using  Ontario  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  muttering  about?  I  thought  we  were 
talking  about  national  development  policies. 
I  tliouglit  we  were  talking  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  making  my  speech 
when  the  hon.  member  is  finished.  Just  wait. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  thought  that  was  what  na- 
tional development  meant,  the  contributions 
to  our  economy.  He  gets  up  and  he  says 
they  need  loans  to  municipalities.  I  am  not 
talking  about  municipalities.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Keirans  scheme  to  replenish  the 
Gr(>at  Lakes.  That  is  what  I  thought  he  was 
talking  about  when  he  talked  to  the  associa- 
tion of  manufacturers.  Must  I  conclude  that 
when  lie  was  talking  to  the  manufacturers 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about? 
Probably,  probably.  He  says  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  the  federal  government  is 
to  create  a  truly  national  policy  which  will 
capture  the  all(>giance  of  the  people  of 
Canada.  What  policy?  What  specific  has  he 
in  mind?  Otherwise,  unless  he  puts  in  specifics 
h(>  stands  there  as  a  great  emblazing  gen- 
erality  that  means   nothing. 

I    want    to    make    reference    to    one    more 

instanc(\     One    could    spend    all   of   his    time 

studying  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 

province  says  out  on   tlie  hustings.    Such  as: 

I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the  sudden 

and   abrupt   economic,   social,   cultural   and 

political  upheaval— 

his  speech  writers  really  let  the  adjectives  get 

away  on  them  tliere: 

—the  social,  economic,  cultural  and  political 
upheaval  that  has  taken  place  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  Tlie  government  of  Quebec 


has  been  able  to  harness  the  creative  forces 
in  the  "quiet"  revolution  in  the  formulation 
of  a  progressive  policy  of  economic  de- 
xelopment.  The  people  of  Quebec  identify 
themselves  with  new  steel  mills  and  fac- 
tories. 

Is  that  not  wonderful?  That  is  the  end  of  the 
quotation.  What  an  indictment.  What  a  self- 
indictment  of  himself  and  his  government  to 
say  that,  to  point  to  the  intellectual,  cultural 
and  spiritual  activity  that  is  going  on  in  a 
sister  province,  as  he  does,  and  to  have  an 
absolute  vacancy  about  what  is  going  on  in 
his  own. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  people 
identify  themselves  with  the  ferment  in 
Quebec  because  there  are  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Quebec.  Rene  Levesque  is  looked 
upon  as  a  true  representative  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Quebecois.  But  this  government 
has  lost  contact— there  are  no  channels  of 
communication  between  the  people  and  the 
government.  For  22  years  the  majority  of  the 
people  have  voted  against  the  Tory  party,  and 
for  22  years  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  province  have  got  what  they  did  not 
want— they  have  had  to  sufl;er  the  Tory  party. 

The  one  possibility  of  some  contact  and 
communication— that  is  to  say,  the  criticism 
and  the  stimuli  provided  by  our  intellectuals 
—is  successfully  castrated  because  the  first 
citizen  appoints  those  intellectuals  to  an 
advisory  council,  to  which  I  have  adverted 
before.  He  gives  them  a  place  of  status  and 
prestige.  When  he  gets  up  I  would  like  to 
hear  more  about  this.  He  can  occupy  all  of 
my  time  that  he  wants  in  telling  me  what  the 
federal  government  has  done  to  prohibit  the 
development  of  a  national  policy. 

A  remarkable  book  has  come  out,  a  book 
that  is  very  much  at  point  in  the  light  of  the 
passage  of  the  medical  care  statute.  I  thought 
it  a  rather  interesting  fact  that  the  man  who 
piloted  the  medical  care  insurance  scheme 
through  this  House,  who  unhappily  is  absent 
today,  should  tell  us  that  during  his  youth  he 
heard  three  eminent  i^ersonages  in  the 
jiolitical  life  of  our  nation  speak.  He  heard 
J.  S.  Woodsworth,  he  heard  Mackenzie  King 
and  he  declined  to  follow  either  of  them. 

Surprisingly  enough  he  chose  to  follow  the 
one  man,  the  one  man  who  treated  his  Cana- 
dianism  so  lightly  that  he  dispensed  with  it, 
he  sloughed  it  off.  The  country  that  had 
made  that  man  wealthy,  the  people  who  had 
made  him  wealthy,  were  relegated  to  a  very 
distant  place  in  his  affection  and  that  man, 
R.  B.  Bennett,  having  sloughed  off  his  citizen- 
ship   in    this    country,    having    achieved    the 
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highest  honour  that  his  fellow  citizens  could 
bestow  upon  him,  he  chose  to  go  and  live 
the  life  in  a  foreign  land  in  the  guise  of  a 
country  squire.  I  thought  that  rather  remark- 
able, that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  should 
tell  us  during  that  debate  that  that  man  was 
his  spiritual  bellwether,  the  man  who  had 
guided  him  in  politics- 
Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  What 
foreign  land? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  foreign  land?  The  United 
Kingdom,  and  if  the  hon.  member  does  not 
like  that  description,  he  can  lump  it. 

At  this  session  we  in  the  Opposition  took 
on  the  financial  institutions  of  this  country.  I 
said  before  that  the  financial  institutions  had 
great  influence  on  this  government.  Of  course 
they  have.  The  insurance  industry  has 
written  all  the  insurance  legislation  that  we 
have  on  the  books.  It  is  there  as  the  echo 
of  their  desires  in  the  realm  of  insurance. 

Once  again  the  insurance  industry— and 
when  one  speaks  of  that  industry  they  are 
talking  about  all  of  the  institutions  of  cor- 
porate finance.  We  cannot  single  out  the 
insurance  industry  from  the  banks  and  the 
trust  companies,  because  they  are  all  parts  of 
one  piece,  they  are  all  parts  of  one  mosaic, 
which  is  the  title  of  Professor  Porter's  book, 
"The  Vertical  Mosaic." 

The  corporate  elite  imprinted  its  desires 
upon  the  hon.  leader  of  this  government  and 
in  some  way  or  other  said  to  him:  "You  will 
not  remove  medical  care  insurance  from  our 
purview.  You  will  not  deprive  us  of  the  right 
to  sell  insurance  policies  in  respect  of  the 
health  of  our  people." 

I  was  one  that  appreciated  the  seriousness 
of  the  antagonists  that  we  took  on,  because 
they  are  a  powerful  group.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  sir,  that  though  I  was  a  member 
of  this  assembly,  I  was  not  the  member  of  an 
assembly  that  really  rules  the  province,  this 
is  not  the  place  where  real  power  resides. 
Real  power  resides  with  others. 

Now  I  understand,  having  seen  the  events 
of  this  session  and  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  Professor  Porter's  survey,  now  I 
understand  why  the  members  of  the  corpor- 
ate elite  do  not  descend  into  the  realm  of 
politics.  They  do  not  run  for  political  office 
because  they  do  not  have  to.  There  is  no 
need  to  run  for  political  ofiice  when  you  can 
control  the  government  of  the  province  with- 
out the  necessity  of  getting  into  the  arena 
and  becoming  bloodied  and  muddied  by  the 
dust  of  that  arena. 

Professor  Porter  hearkened,  if  anybody  is 
still   listening   after   557   pages   of   study,   to 


those  members  of  the  Legislature  who  have 
not  read  a  book  for  20  years.  I  commend  this 
one,  read  this  one.  His  study  is  a  scholarly 
study.  After  557  pages  he  comes  to  a  con- 
clusion.   Listen  to  it  in  its  starkness: 

Canada,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the 
evidence  presented  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, has  a  long  way  to  go  to  become  in 
any  sense  a  thoroughgoing  democracy. 

That  is  a  remarkable  statement,  is  it  not? 
—has  a  long  way  to  go  to  become  in  any 
real  sense  a  thoroughgoing  democracy. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  we  saw 
something  of  the  way  in  which  class 
differences  act  as  barriers  to  individual 
achievement.  Even  into  the  1960s  Cana- 
dian educational  systems  have  yet  to 
become  democratized  through  to  the  uni- 
versity level.  The  possibilities  for  upward 
social  mobility  are  reduced  and  at  the  same 
time  shortages  of  highly  trained  people  for 
the  new  occupational  structure  continue.  In 
this  respect  Canada  is  behind  20th  century 
democracy  elsewhere. 

What  a  terrible  indictment  of  our  system.  In 
1965  this  scholar,  resident  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity where  he  shares  one  of  the  important 
departments,  is  saying  that  we  are  not  a 
democracy. 

In  a  nutshell  his  thesis  is  this:  There  is  no 
mobility  of  ability.  Able  people  cannot  get 
to  the  top  in  our  system.  Able  people  are  held 
down  and  we  know  bloody  well,  we  know 
damn  well,  that  in  many  of  the  institutions,  in 
many  of  the  important  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  I  say  it  today,  Anglo-Saxons  only 
wanted.  No  Jews  and  hunkies  and  no 
central  European  and  no  wops;  Anglo-Saxons 
only  permitted. 

That  is  true  of  the  Toronto  stock  exchange. 
That  is  true  of  most  of  our  private  clubs.  That 
is  true  of  most  of  our  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. 

The  other  day,  because  they  treated  my  son 
so  well,  I  sent  a  small  donation  to  the 
hospital  for  sick  children  and  I  looked  over 
their  list  of  trustees.  A  remarkable  institution. 
I  just  pick  it  as  an  example  of  philanthropic 
organizations  which  give  the  individual  a 
place  of  status  and  prestige  in  our  community 
if  he  is  on  the  board;  he  is  somebody  if  he  is 
on  the  board.  Anglo-Saxons  only!  What  Pro- 
fessor Underbill  calls  the  WASP. 

No  wops,  no  Frenchmen,  no  hunkies,  no- 
body but  the  White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant. 
That  is  true.  Until  we  change  that— and  I  do 
not  know  how  we  are  going  to  change  that  in 
this  country  to  allow  mobility  of  ability.  An 
Italian  said  to  me  recently  that  in  some  of 
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their  private  clubs,  where  they  control  the 
economy  and  the  government  and  everything 
else  that  is  important  in  this  country  in  order 
to  dislodge  them,  one  would  have  to  go  in 
with  a  baseball  bat.  That  is  how  entrenched 
they  are,  at  the  \ery  least. 

I  hesitate  to  say  it,  but  in  all  honesty 
I  must  say  it,  that  one  of  the  chief  contact 
men  between  the  "corps  d'elite,"  those  who 
really  control  power  in  this  country,  in  this 
government,  is  Leslie  Frost.  Leslie  Frost  laid 
down  the  reins  of  office  and  hardly  a  day 
went  by  imtil  Leslie  Frost  was  embraced  by 
the  managers  of  corporate  finance.  He  went 
on  one  board  after  another,  and  how  brazen 
they  can  get.  How  brazen  one  of  them  got,  in 
taking  him  on  the  board;  you  need  only  look 
at  statutes  1950,  chapter  33,  to  see  the  reason 
lie  went  on  one  of  the  boards. 

I  saw  him  around  here  diiring  the  Medicare 
debate;  I  saw  him  with  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister and  a  couple  of  other  Ministers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member 
never  saw  me  with  Frost  during  the 
Medicare  debate. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Forgive  me.  I  saw  him  walking 
down  the  stairs  to  the  Cabinet  dining  room 
and  I  thought  I  saw— perhaps  I  was  mistaken 
—I  thought  I  saw  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
with  Mr.  Frost.  He  was  with  a  couple  of 
Ministers. 

But  he  is  probably  the  chief  contact  man: 
Canada  Life  Insurance  Company,  Bank  of 
Montreal,  National  Trust,  and  so  on. 

It  is  the  truth.  I  speak  the  truth.  I  point 
to  these  things  and  if  they  are  not  true,  then 
they  will  be  swept  aside,  but  I  submit  to  hon. 
members  on  the  basis  of  Professor  Porter's 
book,  that  they  are  true;  power  does  not 
reside  in  this  Legislature,  power  resides  some- 
where else. 

Finally,  to  show  what  Professor  Porter 
thinks  of  the  government,  I  am  going  to  read 
one  more  excerpt.  I  prefer  the  judgment  of 
Professor  Porter  to  that  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests.  This  man  is  a  scholar. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Does  the  hon.  member  agree  with 
Porter? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed.  This  man  is  a 
scliolar.  I  will  not  use  the  fitting  term  to  des- 
cribe his  antithesis.  Listen  to  what  he  thinks 
of  the  government  hon.  members.  Every 
private  member  of  the  Legislature  should 
listen  to  what  Professor  Porter  thinks  of  him. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Is   the   hon.   member  excluded? 


Mr.  Sopha:  He  says: 

It  is  doubtful  if  members  of  Parliament 
or  members  of  provincial  Legislatures  have 
important  decision-making  powers.  In  his 
collective  portrait.  Professor  Ward  has 
shown  how  short-lived  is  the  political  career 
of  members  of  Parliament— about  40  per 
cent  of  each  Parliament  is  made  up  of  new- 
comers. Most  members  of  Legislatures,  pro- 
vincial and  federal,  do  what  their  leaders 
tell  them  or  suggest  to  them  as  being  the 
correct  course  of  action.  Collectively  they 
may  act  as  checks  on  Cabinets  or  sources 
of  information  about  how  the  country  feels 
on  certain  public  issues,  but  they  do  not 
partake  in  any  real  sense  in  political 
decision-making. 

That  is  what  he  thinks  of  the  hon.  members. 
They  do  not  partake  in  any  real  decision-mak- 
ing, and  we  know  that  the  Medicare  bill  was 
handed  to  the  Conservative  caucus  as  a  fait 
accompli.  We  know  that  many  members  of 
the  caucus  cannot  stomach  it  to  this  day- 
Mr.  White:   That  is  entirely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —but  it  was  handed  to  them 
as  being  the  policy  of  the  government  and 
party  discipline  demanded  that  they  support 
it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers)  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Walker)  are  going  to  do 
to  be  re-elected,  having  voted  for  that  statute, 
and  how  they  will  be  able  to  bail  themselves 
out  of  that  stigma,  if  it  remains  in  its  present 
form.  Many  of  them  have  told  us  privately 
how  much  they  revile  it,  how  much  they  hate 
it.  They  would  not  say  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  it  is  an  example  of  what  Profes- 
sor Porter  was  talking  about.  The  decision 
was  handed  to  them  by  John  Parmenter 
Robarts,  who  says,  'This  is  the  policy  and 
party  discipline  requires  you  to  support  it." 
That  is  the  way  the  Legislature  functions. 

I  have  talked  a  long  time  and  I  have  said 
a  good  many  things,  but  I  say  this  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  conclusion.  He  has 
not  got  the  moral  courage— let  me  repeat 
that,  he  has  not  got  the  moral  courage— to 
dissolve  this  House  and  go  to  the  people  of 
this  province   on  his   Medicare  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  the  biggest 
joke- 
Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  willing  to  go  to  the 
people  on  that  issue.  This  is  an  important 
social  matter,  the  way  the  health  of  our 
people  will  be  cared  for.  One  sat  in  this 
House  last  night  and  watched  two  charac- 
teristics of  the  hon.  members  of  the  govern- 
ment   in    respect    of    that    important    social 
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reform.  One  watched  arrogance  among  them. 
The  other  thing  was  buffoonery— the  way  they 
banged  their  desks,  the  way  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  sat  there  and  banged  his  desk 
in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  first  citizen 
how  loyal  he  is. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): The  hon.  member  is  a  buffoon  right 
now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  will  bang  their  desks 
this  afternoon,  and  when  they  bang  their 
desks,  I  will  remember  the  words  of  Sir  James 
George  Frazer,  who  wrote  a  better  book 
than  Berton's  "The  Comfortable  Pew."  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  should  remember 
this,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South 
(Mr.  Yakabuski)  should  remember  this.  Frazer 
said: 

Modern  man's  similarities  with  the  an- 
cient savage  are  more  profound  than  his 
differences. 

That  strikes  me,  when  I  see  them  bang  their 
desks  at  the  slightest  stimulus. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  hon.  member 
is  providing  a  striking  example  of  man's 
similarity  with  the  ancient  savage! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister that  if  he  cares  to  summon  up  the 
moral  courage,  let  us  go  to  the  people  on 
this  issue.  At  the  very  least  we  will  test  this 
issue  in  the  Bracondale  byelection,  sometime 
this  fall,  if  he  calls  that  byelection  at  an 
appropriate  time  where  we  can  put  his 
Medicare  policy  to  the  people  as  against  ours 
—public  operation  as  against  operation  by 
those  who  pursue  the  private  motive. 

Unfortunately  I  will  always  be  free  to 
say  these  things.  That  is  one  of  my  qualities, 
in  contrast  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— I  am 
free  to  say  the  things;  he  is  not  free,  he  is 
the  captain  of  others,  the  real  rulers  of  the 
province.  But  I  am  free  to  say  these  things. 
May  the  Lord  preserve  me  in  my  freedom. 
That  is  a  good  test  between  us. 

He  spoke  last  night  about  our  political 
cleavage.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  people 
of  this  province  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  choose  between  two  competing  political 
philosophies.  They  have  the  opportunity  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  not  even  two  years 
ago  that  they  had  this  choice. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  had  no  issue  like  this 
one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  they  had  a  wonder- 
ful  issue. 


Mr.  Sopha:  They  had  no  issue  like  this 
one.  They  had  "done,"  the  election  of  the 
"done." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  and  of  course,  was  it  on 
the  television?  He  got  on  the  television.  Or 
was  it  in  the  paper  that  he  said  that  he  was 
sorry  about  that,  because  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  he  is  an  honest  man  and  he  was 
sorry  that  he  allowed  the  Madison  Avenue 
manipulators  of  his  image  to  put  him  in  the 
false  position  of  appearing  before  tlie  mil- 
lions of  our  people  and  saying,  "Done,"  in 
respect  of  a  social  measure  that  drastically 
needed   action   and  was   not  yet   touched. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): He  meant  it  was  done  in  respect 
of- 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  that  now  is  very  current. 
That  was  1963.  Now  in  1965  the  people  of 
this  province  have  the  advantage  of  seeing 
what  the  government  has  done,  and  what 
it  has  done  does  not  measure  up,  because  at 
least  half  a  dozen— a  corporal's  guard— of  the 
clergy  are  outside  picketing  these  buildings, 
caressing  their  discontent  with  the  move 
that  the  government  has  made.  They  are 
merely  symptomatic. 

I  walked  out  last  night  with  one  of  the 
government  hon.  members,  and  there  were 
people  risking  the  regard  that  their  parish- 
ioners hold  them  in.  They  risk  that  regard 
to  come  here  and  to  demonstrate,  and  one 
of  the  government  hon.  members,  an  utter, 
absolute  fool,  looked  at  them,  these  people 
acting  in  sincerity,  and  he  said,  "Is  it  not 
a  shame?"  I  said,  "What  is  a  shame?"  He 
said,  "Is  it  not  shame  that  those  clergymen 
would  act  in  that  fashion?"  At  that  moment 
I  could  not  reply,  because  there  was  no  reply 
possible  to  him.  That  person  so  misunder- 
stood what  is  going  on  in  this  country  that 
he  would  not  know  enough  to  come  in  out 
of  the  rain,  unless  the  Whip  went  to  him 
and  said,  "It  is  raining  out,  come  on  in." 

Sir,  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  and 
I  bid  you  adieu  until  next  year. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  House  in  the  last  few  years, 
I  have  had  many  very  enjoyable  occasions 
to  follow  what  I  have  come  to  term  the  gospel 
and  the  fables  according  to  Saint  Sopha,  and 
today  I  think  that  we  have  been  treated  to 
just  about  as  undisciplined  an  exhibition  as  I 
have  heard  in  this  House  for  many  years. 

I  will  say  nothing  about  his  comments  on 
Mr.  Ford's  editorial  other  than  to  say  it  did 
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seem  to  me  that  the  only  thing  tliat 
prompted  him  to  mention  it  at  all  was  the 
fact  that  I  touched  on  something  in  that 
speech  that  he  had  touched  on  and  he  felt 
I  might  ha\e  intruded  on  his  preserves. 

I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  that  I  am  glad 
to  share  his  desire  for  a  national  policy  and 
I  think  that  the  writings  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  are,  after  all  these  years,  in  the 
common  domain  and  the  public  domain  and 
he  really  has  no  right  to  build  a  fence  around 
them  so  that  no  one  else  can  use  them. 

I  noticed  very  carefully  the  parts  that  he 
did  not  quote  as  well  as  the  parts  he  did 
quote,  and  I  felt  that  the  whole  performance 
really  related  right  back  to  him  personally 
as  an  individual,  because  he  was  a  little 
miffed. 

With  that  I  v/ill  leave  those  comments, 
except  to  quote  from  the  speech  I  made— 
and  I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  repeat 
this  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
hon.  member  quoted  some  comments  I  made 
about  the  ability  of  the  government  of 
Quebec  to  harness  the  creative  forces  in  the 
quiet  revolution  in  the  formulation  of  pro- 
gressive policies  of  economic  development 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  said  that  the 
people  of  Quebec  identify  themselves  with 
new  steel  mills  and  factories  and  that  there 
is  a  sense  of  participation  that  they  feel  in 
this  revolution  which  is  going  on  in  Quebec, 
industrially,  culturally,  educationally  and 
socially. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  adjectives  I 
used.  They  seem  to  be  pretty  reasonable 
examples  of  the  English  language;  perhaps 
not  quite  so  exotic  as  some  my  hon.  friend 
uses,  but  perhaps  a  little  more  understand- 
able to  average  people. 

He  stopped  at  that  point,  having  quoted 
from  the  speech,  and  then  lashed  out  at  me 
personally  to  say,  "What  kind  of  man  is  this 
who  speaks  thus  about  a  neighbouring  prov- 
ince?" I  must  admit  that  he  stopped  at  the 
bottom  of  a  page,  and  like  some  of  the 
explanations  I  hear  from  that  side  of  the 
House;  maybe  he  just  failed  to  turn  the  page 
over,  but  on  the  next  page  I  go  on  to  say, 
and  I  quote: 

Here  in  Ontario  you  can  find  the  same 
sets  of  personal  identification  in  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  20  years. 

Now  this  is  the  part  of  the  speech  the  hon. 

member  conveniently  left  out: 

There  is,  for  example,  a  general  feeling 
of  pride  among  the  residents  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  in  the  fact  that  their  city  has 
evolved  a  truly  cosmopolitan  centre  which 


has  a  rich  and  varied  cultural  life.  In 
almost  every  city,  town  or  village  of 
Ontario,  people  will  point  with  pride  to 
new  homes,  factories,  public  buildings, 
schools  and  highways  as  physical  reminders 
of  their  material  and  cultural  advancement. 
The  pace  of  growth  in  Ontario  has  been 
very  rapid  but  it  has  also  been  spread  over 
a  longer  period.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  are  very  proud 
of  tlieir  achievements.  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  deep  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  this  province. 

I  go  on  to  suggest  that: 

This  sense  of  identification  and  pride  is 
recognizable  in  every  province  of  Canada; 
where  economic  growth  has  taken  place 
this  feeling  of  the  people  is  intensified. 

Perhaps  this  should  be  put  in  association,  just 
for  the  record,  with  the  remarks  that  the  hon. 
member  withdrew  from  this  speech  and  the 
comments  he  made  about  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  you  would 
really  be  interested  to  know— what  I  was  say- 
ing in  relation  to  the  national  policy  is  that, 
within  our  country  today,  these  feelings  are 
developing  in  the  provinces  as  entities.  What 
I  was  suggesting  was  a  national  policy, 
instead  of  allowing  this  sense  of  identifica- 
tion to  be  associated  only  with  the  province 
in  which  one  lives,  with  a  truly  national 
policy  developed  by  a  federal  government. 
These  feelings  which  exist  among  our  people 
now  are  directed  particularly  toward  the 
province  in  which  we  live,  and  I  think  we 
have  examples  of  this  right  across  the  country. 
They  should  be  funnelled  together,  striving 
toward  one  common  country  rather  than  only 
the  association  with  the  province  in  which 
the  individual  may  reside. 

This  really  was  the  nub  of  my  remarks 
concerning  a  national  policy,  and  I  believe  it, 
and  I  think  it  is  so. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Are  you 
preaching  for  a  call? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  I.    I  am  glad  you 

raised  it  because  this  is  another  part  of  that 

editorial.    I  said  I  was  not  going  to  refer  to 

it,  but  now  I  will  read  on  from  where  you 

stopped.     You    will    pardon    my    immodesty, 

but  I  live  in  London  and  read  the  London 

paper,  so  it  would  be  natural  that  I  would 

have  read  this  editorial.    I  will  read  from  it: 

Premier  John  Robarts  will  probably  not 

thank  me  for  this  column.  He  has  definitely 

told  me  that  he  is  very  happy  at  Queen's 

Park.     He   feels    he    has    a   job    to    do    in 
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Ontario  and  has  not  the  sUghtest  interest 
in  moving  to  Ottawa  to  undertake  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  leader  of  the  federal  Conserva- 
tive party,  if  and  v^^hen  Right  Honourable 
John  Diefenbaker  retires. 

Now  that  part  of  it,  of  course,  you  con- 
veniently left  out.  Then,  in  the  face  of  that, 
you  turned  to  me  and  said:  "Are  you  preach- 
ing for  a  call?" 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  a  press  relations  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just 
allow  hon.  members  to  make  up  their  own 
minds. 

Now  I  did  want  to  go  back  to  some  of  the 
comments  that  were  made,  not  only  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  but  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  con- 
cerning the  proceedings  in  the  House.  I  point 
out  this  particular  session  breaks  itself  natur- 
ally into  two  parts.  There  was  the  period 
from  January  20  to  April  14;  we  recessed 
from  April  14  to  April  27;  and  then  resumed 
until  today's  date.  Now  the  House  has 
actually  been  in  session  for  101  days.  Two 
of  those  days  we  did  not  sit  in  order  to  attend 
the  regional  development  conference  and  one 
other  day  was  devoted  to  trips  that  com- 
mittees of  the  House  wished  to  make. 

This  is  the  longest  session  that  has  ever 
been  held  and  while  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  is  the  best  session,  I  think  that  the 
record  of  achievement  here  this  year  has 
been  very  high.  Since  I  have  the  honour  of 
leading  the  government  and  therefore  being 
in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  this  House,  I  have 
made  a  very  conscious  effort  to  bring  more 
of  the  hon.  members  into  the  debates  and 
activity  of  the  Legislature  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  feel 
that  we  have  achieved  something. 

I  cannot  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  from 
Sudbury  that  there  would  be  virtue  in  limit- 
ing the  time  of  the  large  general  debates  that 
we  have.  The  debate  on  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  for  instance,  lasted  for  15  days.  That 
is,  it  was  debated  on  15  separate  days;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  on  very  many  days  it 
constituted  the  full  business  of  the  session. 
I  would  point  out  to  you  that,  during  those 
15  days,  there  were  51  hon.  members  who 
participated. 

Regional  development,  the  Mercer  reforma- 
tory—I had  these  things  analyzed  for  my  own 
information-education,  automation,  mental 
health,  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed 
children  and  hospitals  were  all  debated  and 
gave  hon.  members  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  contribution  and  put  before  the  House 
what  sense  of  foreboding  they  might  have  or 


what  areas  in  which  they  felt  there  was 
legislative  need.  I  would  hate  to  see  those 
debates  limited.  I  do  not  see  any  virtue  in 
looking  at  some  other  particular  organization 
and  picking  one  aspect  of  it  and  saying  that 
it  would  work  well  here. 

If  you  are  going  to  look  at  the  rules  of  this 
House,  in  my  view  you  have  to  look  at  them 
as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  you  cannot  pick 
the  part  dealing  with  those  two  debates  and 
say  if  they  are  changed  we  would  have  to 
completely  change  our  procedure  when  we 
are  dealing  with  the  estimates.  That  pro- 
cedure has  been  built  up  over  the  years  and 
while  it  becomes  perhaps  tiresome,  particu- 
larly for  the  Minister  concerned  when  he 
answers  many  times  the  same  questions  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  nonetheless  over  the 
years  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  exam- 
ination of  the  functions  of  government,  the 
administration  of  government,  has  come  into 
being  and  in  my  opinion  is  quite  efficient- 
even  though  it  takes  up  a  good  deal  more 
time  than  it  used  to. 

The  Budget  debate  lasted  for  13  days  as 
opposed  to  15  days  for  the  Throne  debate. 
There  were  33  speakers  in  that  debate,  and 
once  again  the  same  remarks  I  made  would 
apply.  I  will  not  go  into  these  other  matters 
about  speaking  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

There  are  two  points  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  has  made  in  this  House  on  many, 
many  occasions;  that  is,  if  you  support  the  Pro- 
gressive-Conservative Party  you  are  supposed 
to  disappear  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  You 
cannot  be  recognized  at  any  time  as  Pro- 
gressive-Conservative, otherwise  it  is  dirty 
politics.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  lots 
of  Progressive-Conservatives  in  this  province 
and  they  think  they  are  just  as  much  entitled 
to  go  about  their  business,  to  do  as  they 
please,  as  are  members  of  the  Opposition. 

As  for  that  discussion  here  about  the  young 
lady— and  this  is  indicative  of  what  I  mean- 
asking  these  children  who  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Ontario  or  Canada  might  be;  it  is  as  if  to 
say  in  a  schoolroom  you  cannot  ask  a  child 
who  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  is  because 
he  is  a  Liberal  and  therefore  that  is  a  political 
remark.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  speak  about 
the  leaders  of  our  country,  and  our  provinces, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  areas,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  name  them  by  name  and  the  political 
persuasion.  What  would  the  hon.  member 
have  this  young  lady  say?  What  would  you 
have  her  say  as  she  stands  here  with  these 
children?  Would  you  have  her  say:  "I  can- 
not tell  you  the  name  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Ontario  because  that  would  be  a  political 
remark"? 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  suggest  that  she  would 
teach  them  catechism. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Sopha:    We   do   not   permit   it   in   our 
puhlic  schools— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
a  completely  ridiculous  argument.  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  there  is  no  policy 
on  the  part  of  this  government  which  in- 
structs these  young  ladies.  I  have  not  listened 
to  one  of  tlicm  for  some  years.  I  used  to  come 
here  fairly  frequently  when  I  was  Minister 
of  Education  and  greet  these  various  groups. 
Frankly  I  was  always  impressed  with  the 
knowledge  these  young  ladies  had  of  this 
Chamber  and  the  affairs  of  the  province. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  not  been  in 
recently,  but  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member 
there  is  no  such  policy.  Frankly,  I  just  have 
a  feeling  that  the  hon.  member  is  ultra-sensi- 
tive in  certain  areas. 

As  for  the  question  of  statements  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  make  no  apologies 
for  what  the  government  does.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  it.  We  will  continue  to  do  it  as 
long  as  we  think  that  as  a  government  we 
have  positions  to  put  before  the  people  of  this 
province  upon  which  they  eventually  will  pass 
judgment.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member 
would  be  the  first  one  to  complain  if  he 
could  not  find  out  what  the  policy  of  this 
government  was.  If  there  were  not  statements 
made  here  before  the  orders  of  the  day  upon 
v/hich  the  Opposition  for  instance  can  base 
an  attack— this  is  what  many  of  their  ques- 
tions are  for,  they  are  seeking  to  find  out 
what  the  government's  position  is  in  order 
to  see  if  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  I 
think  most  often  they  disagree  and  this  is 
quite  proper. 

But  to  stand  and  say  that  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  and  a  man  who  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  a  department  and  a  man 
who  establishes  the  record  of  the  government 
upon  which  the  people  inevitably  and  even- 
tually vote;  to  say  that  he  should  be  muzzled; 
to  stand  in  his  place  here  and  not  tell  the 
people  of  this  province  what  he  is  doing  and 
indeed  how  he  is  doing  it,  would  be  in  my 
opinion  a  negation  of  the  rights  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
asked  a  question  and  threw  out  some  kind 
of  a  challenge  about  what  the  position  was 
that  we  as  a  government  put  to  the  federal 
government  concerning  some  of  the  economic 
matters  that  are  being  noised  abroad  at  the 
present  time.  Perhaps  just  for  the  sake  of  the 


record  I  will  read  to  him  a  position  that  was 
put  to  the  federal  government  on  May  31, 
last.  If  the  hon.  members  will  recall,  there 
had  been  a  federal-provincial  conference 
scheduled  for  that  date  which  was  to  last  for 
several  days.  Due  to  various  movements  of 
some  of  the  Premiers,  pressure  of  business 
here  and  there,  the  conference  was  post- 
poned. 

However,  there  was  a  federal-provincial 
meeting  held  to  discuss  tlie  question  of  low 
employment  areas.  This  is  a  policy  being  de- 
veloped by  the  federal  government  in  con- 
nection with  what  is  called  ADA— and,  if  I 
can  just  recall,  it  is  area  development  agency. 
This  is  a  programme  the  federal  government 
is  developing  to  replace  the  taxation  incentives 
they  have  offered  in  the  past  in  order  to  move 
industry  into  areas  in  which  they  think  in- 
dustry should  be  moved. 

This  discussion  between  the  federal  and 
provincial  government  took  place  at  the 
senior  service  level.  As  a  result  the  confer- 
ence   itself    was    postponed    until    mid-July. 

This  is  the  position  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment put.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  par- 
ticular document  has  been  made  public.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  released  here  in  Toronto,  it 
may  have  been  in  Ottawa.  In  any  event  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  released  here 
at  the  moment.  I  want  to  disabuse  the  hon. 
member's  mind  of  the  idea  that  we  do 
not  have  positions  in  this  province  and  that 
I  talk  in  these— I  like  the  reference  to  the 
bubble  gum.  I  sometimes  feel  that  he  blows 
out  clouds  and  then  gets  on  top  of  them  and 
we  have  to  look  a  long  way  up  to  find  where 
he  is.  However,  he  always  comes  down  with 
something  of  a  smile. 

But  in  order  to  assure  him  that  we  have 
positions  and  we  do  not  always  talk  in  gener- 
alities—I have  analyzed  some  of  his  own 
remarks  and  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  make  a 
speech  in  anything  other  than  generalities, 
unless  one  wants  to  turn  it  into  a  lecture  and 
fill  it  full  of  statistics  and  so  on.  In  any  event 
here  is  the  presentation  we  made,  and  the 
hon.  member  may  draw  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  whether  it  has  had  any  effect  on  events 
since. 

All  Canadians  are  genuinely  interested  in 

the  problems  of  economic  development. 

Now  that  is  a  pretty  general  statement  but 

like  all  truisms  it  is  true. 

The  Canada  economic  council  has  recently 
published  target  goals  for  1970  which  set 
out  the  economic  growth  which  will  be 
necessary  if  Canada  is  to  provide  growing 
employment  and  income  opportunities  for 
all   her   citizens.    These    goals   provide   an 
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excellent  framework  within  which  economic 
development  across  Canada  can  proceed 
over  the  next  few  years. 

The  real  validity  of  the  economic  council 
and  its  goals  for  1970  lies  in  stimulating 
Canadians  to  take  up  and  achieve  the 
challenge  of  higher  levels  of  economic  per- 
formance. The  targets  will  mean  nothing 
unless  they  are  implemented  at  the  practical 
policy  level.  Ontario  believes  in  the  validity 
and  achievability  of  these  goals  and  in- 
tends to  utilize  them  fully  in  the  design 
of  public  policy  over  the  next  five  years. 

Now  I  believe  that  this  is  nothing  more  than 
a  repetition  of  what  the  hon.  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  said 
during  his  Budget  debate,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber cannot  have  it  much  firmer  than  that. 

Proposals,  policies  and  programmes  deal- 
ing with  regional  development  in  Canada 
need  clarification  over  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  "regional."  Lack  of  agreed  termi- 
nology may  lead  to  overlapping  jurisdiction 
and  needless  duplication  of  effort.  This 
confusion  is  often  an  inhibiting  factor  in- 
fluencing the  growth  and  development  plans 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Ontario  interprets  the  role  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  federal  government  in  regional 
matters  as  ensuring  that  all  Canadians  share 
in  the  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy 
a  continually  rising  standard  of  living. 

That  might  be  termed  a  generality,  too,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  goal  to  which  we  all  aspire 
and  I  do  not  know  how  else  you  could  put  it. 
The  federal  government's  economic  point 
of  view  must  be  national  and  no  erosion 
of  power  or  responsibility  in  such  fields  as 
monetary,  fiscal  or  exchange  rate  policy 
should  occur.  The  federal  government  has 
a  legitimate  concern  for  ensuring  minimum 
standards  of  social  and  economic  welfare 
for  all  Canadians  through  such  national 
programmes  and  institutions  as  the  Bank 
of  Canada,  the  unemployment  insurance 
commission,  the  national  employment  serv- 
ice and  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation. 

Ontario  firmly  supports  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  principle  and  with  tax  revenue, 
in  measures  designed  to  facilitate  income 
redistribution.  Allocating  and  administer- 
ing these  intergovernmental  transfers  is 
and  must  remain  one  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's major  regional  responsibilities. 
However,  while  Ontario  firmly  believes  in 
the  validity  of  the  present  sharing  arrange- 
ments for  these  intergovernmental  trans- 
fers,   it   will   be    up   to    the    provinces    to 


allocate  these  funds  internally  in  the  form 
and  manner  which  they  see  best  for  im- 
proving their  own  economic  base  and 
furthering  their  regional  development  pro- 
gramme. 

If  the  federal  government's  responsi- 
bihties  are  broad,  relating  to  Canadians  as 
a  whole,  so  the  regionalization  employed 
should  also  be  broad.  For  some  purposes 
there  will  be  only  one  effective  region  and 
that  is  the  whole  nation.  In  other  cases, 
a  regional  grouping  of  provinces  may  be 
required. 

What  Ontario  stresses  most  emphatically 
is  that  regional  development  inside  On- 
tario is  primarily  a  provincial  matter  and 
responsibility.  Ontario  is  most  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  the  federal  goverrmient 
over  a  wide  area  where  there  is  parallel 
jurisdiction  under  The  British  North 
America  Act,  but  Ontario  reserves  the  right 
to  set  its  own  policies  and  priorities  con- 
cerning internal  economic  development. 

The  tremendous  ex-pansion  in  the  public 
sector  in  the  20th  century  has  largely  been 
concentrated  in  highways,  power  develop- 
ments, schools  and  educational  centres, 
-health  and  welfare  services,  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal.  These  are  areas  of 
provincial  responsibility  and  jurisdiction. 
The  provinces  have  come  of  age  quickly 
and  forcefully.  The  huge  investment  ex- 
penditures which  must  be  made  for  at- 
tendant physical  assets  in  these  areas  of 
responsibility  must  be  effectively  planned 
and  co-ordinated  as  to  economic  timing 
and  impact  within  both  the  overall  structure 
of  the  provincial  economy  and  its  regional 
components.  In  Ontario's  case,  efforts  to 
meet  public  needs  have  been  handicapped 
by  inadequate  sources  of  revenue. 

Ontario  reaffirms  its  Prime  Minister's  stand 
that  "the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity within  a  province  must  rest  with 
the  government  of  that  province"  and  not 
with  the  federal  government.  Thus,  while 
Ontario  affirms  its  belief  in  the  soundness 
of  the  recently  announced  economic  goals 
for  Canada  to  1970,  Ontario  must  be  free 
to  apply  the  necessary  policy  and  pro- 
grammes designed  to  achieve  those  targets 
as  they  apply  to  Ontario,  given  the  broad 
framework  of  federal  policy  mentioned 
previously. 

Ontario  is  primarily  concerned  with  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  provincial  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  Its  regional  development 
policies  in  themselves,  then,  become  a  sec- 
ondary though  vitally  important  aspect  of 
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provincial  growth  policy  generally.  On- 
tario's cle\elopment  policy  should  be 
determined  and  operated  within  tlie  prov- 
ince—for, by  and  with  the  various  elements 
of  the  community.  Ontario  must  be  free 
in  her  regional  de\'elopment  policy  to 
avoid  the  dangers  either  of  single-formula 
principles  or  of  "solutions"  which  are  im- 
posed by  outside  authorities.  Regional 
development  problems  in  Ontario  stem 
partly  from  pockets  of  low  income,  partly 
from  the  strains  put  upon  our  present 
municipal  structure  by  rapid  rural-urban 
shifts,  and  partly  from  resource-base  prob- 
lems. Just  as  there  are  differences  in  at- 
titudes, needs  and  resources,  both  human 
and  material,  among  the  regions,  so  there 
will  have   to  be  different  solutions. 

To  enhance  productivity  growth  and 
expand  income  and  employment  in  the 
province,  Ontario  must  achieve  effective  co- 
ordination between  provincial,  municipal 
and  regional  authorities  including  a  funda- 
mental restructuring  of  local  government. 
In  this  regard,  specific  regional  develop- 
ment priorities  may  be  upset  if  the  federal 
government  initiates  programmes  without 
prior  consultation  and  agreement  with  On- 
tario, the  result  of  which  may  have  signi- 
ficant effects  on  Ontario's  regional  economic 
structure. 

There  are  many  examples  of  effective 
federal-provincial  co-operation  on  pro- 
grammes which  affect  provincial  economic 
development,  and  we  may  affirm  strongly 
that  Ontario's  relationsliips  with  most 
federal  government  departments  are  char- 
acterized by  thorough  co-operation  and 
prior  consultation  on  new  programmes,  as 
well  as  a  mutual  respect  for  each  other's 
capabihties   and  responsibilities. 

The  federal  government  with  its  special 
responsibility  for  Canadian  economic  growth 
and  its  international  treaty-making  power 
was  the  relevant  authority  to  deal  with 
the  United  States  concerning  the  auto- 
motive trade  plan.  However,  the  federal 
authorities  should  have  explored  more  fully 
the  avenues  of  consultation  with  Ontario 
prior  to  announcing  the  plan.  Canada's 
automotive  industry  is  largely  concen- 
trated in  this  province  and,  while  Ontario 
may  have  much  to  gain  in  long-run  bene- 
fits from  the  agreement,  its  impact  on  our 
industrial  structure  and  labour  force  will 
bring  about  important  short-  and  long- 
term  dislocations.  We  feel  that  we  should 
have  been  consulted  extensively  before- 
hand. Not  only  will  the  effects  involve 
worker  retraining,  population  shifts,  hous- 


ing and  basic  education,  but  also  present 
and  future  industrial  location  and  structure. 
Ontario  recommends  recognition  of  the 
principle  in  federal-provincial  economic  re- 
lations that  prior  consultation  take  place 
with  the  provinces  with  regard  to  agree- 
ments, domestic  or  international,  relating 
to  a  particular  industry  or  group  of  in- 
dustries. Ontario  feels  this  principle  is 
consistent  with  both  federal  responsibility 
for  overall  Canadian  economic  growth  and 
provincial  responsibility  for  the  scope  and 
direction  of  provincial  growth.  Ontario 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  illusion  that  Cana- 
dian productivity  growth  may  be  increased 
through  measures  which,  intentionally  or 
not,  sap  the  productivity  base  of  any  part- 
ners in  Confederation. 

Similarly,  in  regional  matters  within  a 
province,  Ontario's  position  is  that  such 
programmes  as  ARDA  or  the  ADA— that 
is  a  new  programme— designated  area  pro- 
gramme must  be  tlie  outgrowth  of  federal- 
provincial  consultation.  This  feeling  stems 
from  the  development  priorities  adopted 
by  Ontario.  Programmes  and  policies  de- 
signed to  ameliorate  conditions  of  low  in- 
come must,  in  our  view,  be  adapted  to 
fit  a  province's  overall  growth  programme 
and  not  the  other  way  around.  After  all, 
many  of  the  problems  of  regional  develop- 
ment become  much  more  tractable  against 
the  background  of  a  buoyant  and  growing 
economy.  A  misallocation  of  resources  may 
occur  if  undue  devotion  to  regional  prob- 
lems were  to  divert  our  attention  from 
growth   generally. 

In  this  light,  we  view  the  recent  sug- 
gestions of  the  federal  government  with 
regard  to  designated  areas  as  raising  two 
major  issues. 

First,  the  programme  involves  regional 
economic  development  within  Ontario,  and 
yet  was  developed  without  the  extensive 
consultation  and  consent  of  the  Ontario 
government. 

Second,  we  in  Ontario  are  not  convinced 
of  the  economic  rationale  of  the  designated- 
area  proposals.  They  are  designed  to  at- 
tract new  manufacturing  and  processing 
industries  by  means  of  substantial  cash 
grants  and  tax  incentives  into  areas  that 
have  been  characterized  by  low  non-farm 
family  income  levels  or  by  persistently 
high  unemployment  rates,  or  both.  Many 
of  these  designated  areas  in  Canada,  par- 
ticularly those  suggested  for  Ontario,  may 
be  unsuitable  for  the  establishment  of  new 
manufacturing  and  processing  firms. 

Ontario    believes    that   these    firms    may 
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siphon  off  economic  resources  in  terms  of 
skilled  labour,  entrepreneurship  and  ancil- 
lary services  that  could  make  a  larger  and 
more  productive  contribution  to  provincial 
output  were  they  to  locate  in  other  more 
favourable  growth  centres.  In  short,  On- 
tario beheves  the  present  ADA  approach 
conflicts  with  the  provincial  economic  ob- 
jective  of  efficient   overall   growth. 

Ontario  also  believes  that  there  could  be 
greater  co-ordination  among  federal  gov- 
ernment policies  which  affect  regional 
development  within  provinces.  We  believe 
that  the  area  development  administration 
could  perform  a  most  useful  function  if  its 
energy  were  co-ordinated  with  ARDA  and 
other  federal  agencies  in  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to  the  prov- 
inces in  their  provincial  regional  develop- 
ment   programmes. 

While  we  are  pleased  with  the  recent 
announcement  on  the  labour  mobility  pro- 
gramme, we  believe  there  may  be  some 
inconsistency  in  its  relationship  to  the  desig- 
nated-area  programme.  Ideally,  such  a  pro- 
gramme should  help  labour  to  relocate 
from  areas  of  low  income  opportunity  and 
productivity  to  areas  of  greater  economic 
opportunity  and  productivity.  It  would  ap- 
pear logical  that  any  special  assistance 
in  addition  to  the  national  programme— in 
other  words,  grants  rather  than  loans- 
should  be  directed  to  moving  people  from 
designated  areas  rather  than  into  designated 
areas. 

The  economic  council  of  Canada  review 
stressed  the  vital  importance  of  govern- 
ment assistance  to  labour  mobiHty  if  its 
targets  were  to  be  met.  We  believe  that 
the  provision  of  relocation  grants  on  a 
national  scale  is  the  type  of  programme 
required. 

While  much  of  the  above  has  been 
critical,  and  deliberately  so,  there  is  much 
room  for  closer  liaison  between  Ontario 
and  the  federal  government.  Ontario  is 
most  anxious  to  explore,  and  where  possible 
extend  the  range  of  federal-provincial  con- 
sultation and  co-operation.  We  believe 
that  the  basis  of  economics  is  sound  logic. 
An  economic  division  of  labour  as  between 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
dictates  that  each  authority  undertake  to 
exploit  the  comparative  advantage  it 
possesses.  In  this  case,  comparative  ad- 
vantage has  already  been  partially  deter- 
mined by,  and  to  some  degree  already 
developed  through,  The  British  North 
America  Act. 

To  achieve  both  federal  and  provincial 


objectives  the  principles  used  in  the  exer- 
cise of  economic  authority  .should  be  stated 
clearly  and  unequivocally: 

"The  federal  government  must  be  the 
relevant  authority  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment national  economic  policies  and  pro- 
grammes designed  to  optimize  the  growth 
of  per  caput  national  income. 

"The  provinces  must  be  the  relevant 
authority  responsible  for  the  design  and 
implementation  of  policies  affecting  the 
optimal  allocation  of  resources  within  their 
geographic  areas.  Ontario  is  of  the  opinion 
that  ADA  could  perform  a  useful  function 
if  its  energy  were  co-ordinated  with  ARDA 
and  other  federal  agencies  in  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  to  the  provinces  in 
the  development  of  provincial  regional  de- 
velopment programmes. 

"Ontario  believes  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  provinces  for  regional  development 
purposes  according  to  a  formula  which 
would  help  to  narrow  the  gaps  in  Canadian 
Hving  standards.  Such  intergovernmental 
transfers  should  leave  the  provinces  free 
■to  allocate  the  funds  in  accordance  with 
their  own  regional  development  policies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  the  position  put.  These 
matters,  of  course,  are  not  yet  complete. 
There  are  discussions  still  continuing  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister— and  I  appreciate  very  much 
getting  clarification— the  paper  that  he  has 
just  read,  was  that  a  paper  presented  by  the 
representatives  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
to  a  federal-provincial  conference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  was  presented  as  a 
position  in  a  conference  of  officials  from 
various  departments  of  both  governments. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Would  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  tell  me,  was  this  last  year  or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  this  was  May  31 
last.  As  I  explained  in  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  federal-provincial 
conference  was  scheduled  for  May  31  and 
was  not  held  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  So,  to 
deal  with  this  one  phase,  certain  officials  from 
this  government  and  from  the  government  in 
Ottawa  got  together.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  challenging  me  to  put  before 
this  House  some  of  the  positions  that  we  put 
before  the  federal  government.  This  is  a 
position  we  put  before  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Thompson:  Could  I  ask  then,  sir:  In 
view  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to 
me  first,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
pointed  out,  we  understood  the  approach 
taken  on  federal-provincial  conferences  was 
that  they  had  been  secret.  We  appreciate 
now  that  these  documents  obviously  are  go- 
ing to  be  made  public.  We  assume  therefore 
that  this  will  be  the  government's  approach. 
To  follow  through  in  logic  the  government 
will  have  representation,  not  only  from  gov- 
ernment but  I  had  hoped  from  Opposition 
at  these  conferences  if  they  feel  that  they  can 
publicize  these  documents  that  are  presented 
to  the  federal-provincial  conference.  One  of 
the  criticisms,  as  I  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  been  aware,  is  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry!  Could  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister:  One  of  the  criticisms 
has  been  that  the  federal-provincial  confer- 
ences have  been  secret  and  therefore  there 
has  been  no  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  public  across  Ontario  is  not 
informed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  of  what  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  saying.  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  difficulty  in  both  respects.  I  am  per- 
sonally of  the  opinion  that  there  are  areas  in 
which  there  covild  be  less  secrecy  than  there 
is  now,  but  I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  I  am  one  of  11  and  my 
opinions  do  not  necessarily  predominate. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  say  that  by  the 
mere  nature  of  some  of  these  consultations  I 
feel  that  there  has  to  be  some  degree  of  dis- 
closure. It  is  not  a  question  of  secrecy 
necessarily,  because  there  are  many  press 
gathering  at  these  conferences  and  many 
press  meet  there. 

In  fact  I  think  the  press  security  of  it  is  a 
bit  of  a  joke.  Reporters  are  enterprising  and 
the  people  from  all  across  the  country,  from 
diff^erent  provinces,  are  not  too  inclined  to 
observe  100  per  cent  agreement  on  press 
security.  However,  I  must  say  this,  that  any- 
thing that  is  decided  at  these  conferences,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  eventually  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  debated  in  this  House  in  any 
event. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
the  amendment  to  The  Rritish  North  Amt^rica 
Act.  It  does  not  matter  what  decision  this 
government  makes,  it  comes  back  here  for 
debate.  As  a  government,  once  again  we 
must  behave  like  a  government  and  we  must 


take  a  position.  We  cannot  wait  to  consult 
everybody.  We  have  the  responsibility  of 
government,  if  we  discharge  it  poorly  we  will 
be  defeated.    This  is  our  system. 

So  we  come  back  here  with  a  position  that 
we  have  taken  and  we  put  it  before  this 
House  and  if  it  is  simply  not  acceptable,  why 
the  resolution  we  introduce  would  not  have 
been  supported  by  you  and  so  on.  But  we 
had  a  full  debate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  going  to  mention 
that  in  my  remarks,  but  I  got  sidetracked  on 
various  other  things.  In  my  opinion  the  de- 
bate we  had  dealing  with  tlie  Constitution 
of  Canada  was  one  of  the  better  debates  that 
I  have  heard  in  this  House  since  I  have  been 
here. 

I  note  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  says 
that  he  now  has  second  thoughts  about  the 
position  he  took  at  that  time.  The  point  I 
make  to  the  House  is  this:  Regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  discussions  we  had  as  a  group 
of  11  governments  meeting  together,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  the  press  may  not  have  been 
allowed  to  be  in  those  meetings,  eventually 
what  was  decided  was  subjected  to  just  about 
as  close  scrutiny  as  anything  I  have  seen 
across  the  country.  If  one  reads  the  news- 
paper articles  and  editorial  opinions  from 
coast  to  coast,  it  was  very  intense  and  I 
might  say,  by  the  same  token,  it  was  very 
diverse.  There  were  distinctly  opposite  posi- 
tions held. 

This  really  is  what  I  would  term  a  working 
paper,  but  it  fills  in  the  gap  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  felt  was  there.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  our  position  was.  I 
had  at  hand  a  position  taken  as  recently  as 
May  18,  outlining  what  we  considered  to  be 
our  position  vis-a-vis  the  federal  government 
in  this  one  particular  field,  so  I  brought  it 
forward  for  his  edification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  debate- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister mind!  I  think  that  he  is  as  concerned 
as  many  of  the  rest  of  us  are,  that  there  are 
people  who  are  suggesting  and  our  papers 
suggest,  that  when  the  governments  have 
their  federal-provincial  conference  it  is  a  fait 
accompli.  We  do  not  agree  with  them;  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  when  he 
comes  back  we  have  a  debate,  for  example, 
on  the  amendment  to  The  British  North 
America  Act.  If  it  is  examined  and  the  very 
fact  that  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
is  a  Liberal  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
I  must  go  along  with  whatever  he  says  and 
so  on,  and  similarly  across  the  provinces.  But 
I  noticed  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioning 
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that  there  are  areas  of  secrecy  which  he  thinks 
are  really  unnecessary.  He  mentioned  this 
working  paper.  I  listened  with  considerable 
interest;  a  lot  of  thought  has  gone  into  it  and 
it  may  lessen  the  difficulty  where  the  gov- 
ernment feels  Ontario  would  move  in  on 
shared  programmes  and  so  on,  in  designated 
areas. 

I  think  we  get  very  informed  debate  in  the 
House.  There  would  be  better  debate  in  the 
House  if  it  would  be  possible  for  some  of 
these  papers  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Opposition.  As  I  understand,  on  this  occasion, 
because  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  you 
decided  that  you  would  show  this  paper  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  goes  on. 
I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  this  paper  had  ever 
been  revealed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  not  certain  of  that, 
but  I  must  tell  the  hon.  member  the  history 
of  this  particular  document.  At  one  stage  I 
considered  bringing  it  in  here  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  but  various  events  transpired  and 
it  did  not  happen.  I  would  be  very  interested 
in  exploring,  during  these  long  summer 
months  when  I  have  nothing  to  do,  the 
possibility  of  arranging  some  form  of  pro- 
cedure. This  is  why  I  do  not  like  tight  rules  in 
the  Legislature— and  this  is  something  else 
I  was  going  to  mention. 

Various  devices  we  have  adopted  in  this 
House,  where  we  have  flexibility,  have  worked 
well.  For  instance,  I  could  mention  to  you 
the  way  we  handle  the  reports  of  select  com- 
mittees when  they  are  put  on  the  order  paper 
and  debated.  Search  as  you  will,  you  will  find 
no  justification  or  no  rule  that  provides  for 
this  procedure;  but  this  is  an  ad  hoc  arrange- 
ment that  has  now  grown  into  something  a 
little  greater  than  that. 

If  you  recall,  upon  occasion  when  there 
was  no  liquor  legislation  before  the  House, 
we  used  the  device  of  taking  the  report  of 
the  liquor  licence  board  and  putting  it  upon 
the  order  paper  to  get  an  item  of  business  on 
the  order  paper  which  could  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  debate.  Now  perhaps  we  need  to 
exercise  our  ingenuity  and  find  some  way 
that  some  of  these  matters  dealing  with 
federal-provincial  relationships  and  the  atti- 
tudes that  this  government  might  take,  and  is 
taking,  would  be  open  to  debate.  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  see  if  we  could  not  find  some 
means  of  arranging  for  debates  of  this  kind 
to  take  place- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Before  the  event. 
Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Pardon? 


Mr.  Thornpson:  Before  the  event,  rather 
than  after. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  These  would  be  basic 
positions  but  I  might  say  to  you,  in  all  frank- 
ness and  honesty,  there  is  very  little  in  the 
statement  that  I  read  to  you  today  that  was 
not  in  the  opening  statement  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development,  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  laid  out  before  this  House  a 
very  complete  report— I  believe  it  took  some 
hours  -but  I  have  not  checked  this  statement 
against  his  statement  exactly.  I  think  that  I 
would  be  correct  in  saying  that  there  is  very 
little  in  what  I  have  put  on  the  record  here 
this  afternoon  that  is  not  contained  in  the 
statement  that  he  made. 

There  may  be  some  things  that  relate  in 
particular  to  this  one  programme,  which  the 
federal  government  brought  forth  in  more 
detail  after  his  estimates  were  in,  but  I 
would  be  happy  to  attempt  to  arrange  some 
method  of  debating.  When  you  get  down  to 
the  tax  agreements  I  suppose  that,  while  these 
decisions  will  be  multilateral  in  one  respect,  in 
another  respect  they  could  be  completely  uni- 
lateral because  the  federal  government  could 
tax  us  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  It  has  a 
right  to  impose  taxes  on  the  people  generally, 
and  I  think  inevitably  that  it  is  its  final  right 
to  decide  where  that  tax  money  is  going  to 
go.  For  instance,  in  the  whole  area  of  equali- 
zation payments,  special  subsidies  for  certain 
areas  and  so  on— while  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  beforehand— it  will  be  in- 
evitably and  finally  a  bill  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  that  will  decide  that. 

However,  there  are  areas  where  these 
things  can  be  debated  and  people  can  make 
their  positions  known.  Perhaps  this  is  another 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in 
disposing  of  the  debates  that  can  take  place 
on  the  Throne   Speech  and  the   Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  get  back  to  the  question 
at  hand.  We  are  dealing,  at  this  moment,  with 
a  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  which  was 
amended  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  mentioned  so 
many  unrelated  topics  in  his  speech,  and  I 
was  looking  for  a  little  bit  of  information, 
that  now  I  have  decided  not  to  deal  with 
them  because  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  as 
much  consequence  now  as  they  did  when  he 
was  saying  them— a  tribute  to  your  oratory 
but  not  to  your  content. 

The  first  item  of  the  amendment  is  moved 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  as 
stated: 

That  this  House  regrets  that  the  Budget 
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lias  failed  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
tlie  proper  use  of  Ontario's  financial  re- 
sources as  well  as  its  human  resources  in 
that  it  has  neglected  to  include  action 
upon: 

1.  The  encouragement,  fostering  and  de- 
velopment of  new  industries  throughout 
tlie  province. 

X(n\ ,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  time  I  am  finished 
commenting  on  these  various  amendments,  I 
am  quite  sure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  his  friends  over  there  will  see  the 
utter  ridiculousness  of  this  amendment  and 
will  agree  with  us  that  it  should  not  have 
been  put  on  the  order  paper.  It  should  not 
ha\e   been   made   in   the   first   place. 

Now,  sir,  during  this  past  year  The  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act  was  amended  to  make  our 
incentives  coincide  with  those  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  field  of  encouragement 
to  industr\'.  The  Ontario  trade  crusade,  of 
course,  was  continued  during  this  year.  Eigh- 
teen sales  missions  are  planned  for  this 
current  year  to  carry  the  story  of  Ontario's 
secondary  industry  around  the  world.  There 
\\ill  be  90  buyers  brought  into  Ontario  from 
abroad  to  observe  for  themselves  the  products 
that  are  made  here. 

This  government  will  participate  in  eight 
international  fairs.  We  have  launched  an  in- 
international  advertising  programme.  In  1964 
there  were  163  new  branch  plants  located  in 
Ontario  and  these  163  branch  plants  created 
5,000  new  jobs.  There  were  104  new  manu- 
facturing arrangements  completed  between 
people  manufacturing  here  and  people 
manufacturing  in  other  countries,  and  523 
companies  expanded  production  faciHties. 
This  all  resulted  in  the  creation  of  87,000  new 
jobs  in  toto  during  1964,  so  I  think  that  we 
have  done  what  you  asked;  we  have  encour- 
aged, fostered  and  developed  new  industries 
throughout    this    province. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  second  one  pro- 
vides: 

Neglected  to  include  action  upon  the  fol- 
lowing: 

2.  Provision  of  proper  educational  facili- 
ties for  training  and  retraining  of  workers 
in  view  of  the  challenge  of  automation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Rowntree)  laid  before  this  House,  his 
department  has  been  completely  reorganized 
and  he  has  launched  an  on-the-job  training 
programme. 

Since  the  vocational  training  agreement  was 
signed  in  1961,  this  province  has  taken  64  per 


cent  of  the  total  investment  in  new  technical 
and  vocational  training  facilities.  In  1963-64, 
51  per  cent  of  all  the  unemployed  persons  in 
Canada,  who  were  undertaking  training,  were 
enrolled  here  in  Ontario.  Of  course,  your 
amendment  completely  ignores  everything 
that  has  been  done  in  our  vocational  train- 
ing centres,  our  institutes  of  technology  and 
the  expansion  of  composite  schools  throughout 
the  province  to  bring  technical  training  and 
retraining  into  areas  that  have  never  had  it 
before.  Certainly  it  completely  ignores  the 
Ontario  institute  for  studies  and  education, 
which  will  examine  the  need  for  further 
changes  in  our  educational  system. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  completely  unrealistic 
to  say  that  we  have  not  made  provision  for 
proper  educational  facilities. 

Now,  sir,  the  third  one  is  that  we  have 
failed  the  assurance  of  prosperity  to  those 
who  draw  their  incomes  from  our  agricultural 
industry.  Well,  we  have  introduced  into  the 
House  in  this  session  The  Milk  Act,  which  is 
a  complete  revision  of  this  very  contentious 
problem  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  very  enthusiastically  by  some  87,000 
milk  producers  in  the  province.  We  have  in- 
troduced amendments  to  assist  in  farm  market- 
ing. We  have  provided  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  farm  labour  residence,  and 
this  is  very  important,  in  dealing  with  seasonal 
employment  for  harvesting.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  meteorological  service  and  this,  of 
course,  is  also  of  increasing  importance  to  our 
farm  population. 

We  have  amended  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  in  order  that  it  would  apply 
and  extend  to  farmers,  and  this  was  done  with 
the  intent  of  helping  in  the  provision  of  farm 
labour. 

The  Opposition  ignores  completely,  with 
this  resolution,  what  we  are  doing  in  the  On- 
tario food  council,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  it,  but  during  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Stewart),  I  thought,  produced  quite  an 
amazing  stor>'  of  what  that  council  is  at 
present  doing. 

The  Opposition  has  ignored  what  we  are 
doing  in  promoting  the  exports  of  our  agricul- 
tural products  abroad,  and  of  course,  it  has 
ignored  the  policies  we  introduced  last  fall 
and  which  are  being  revised  now  to  deal  with 
the  present  drought  situation.  But  if  hon. 
members  recall,  we  paid  subsidies  on  hay 
and  we  provided  subsidies  to  help  the  farmers 
in  eastern  Ontario  to  get  their  herds  to  the 
market,  when  they  were  short  of  water  and 
feed.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  suggest  that  this 
amendment  does  not  really  make  much  sense 
to  me  either. 
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"The  problems  faced  by  local  government 
in  1965  have  been  disregarded."  That  is  the 
next  point  made.  Sir,  I  would  simply  say 
that  in  the  Legislature  this  year,  two  major 
reports  have  been  tabled.  One  was  the  report 
of  the  Royal  commission  on  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto—the Goldenberg  report— and  I  was  very 
interested  to  hear  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  on  that 
report  this  morning.  I  express  no  opinion  as 
to  their  validity,  but  at  least  he  took  a 
diflFerent  point  of  view  than  the  report  does, 
and  we  will  be  very  interested  in  looking  at 
the  comments  that  he  made. 

Of  course,  the  final  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  The  Municipal  Act  is  now  in 
arid  the  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
examine  that  report  with  the  greatest  of  care, 
with  a  view  to  rewriting  The  Municipal  Act 
in  order  to  incorporate  those  of  its  recom- 
mendations that  appear  to  be  feasible. 

There  are  37  major  amendments  that  have 
been  made  to  The  Municipal  Act.  There  have 
been  amendments  to  The  Assessment  Act. 
We  introduced  what  was  referred  to  last 
night  as  a  pile  of  junk,  but  I  think  that  some 
people,  from  a  municipal  point  of  view,  will 
think  it  is  very  important,  and  that  is  an 
experimental  commuter  train  service  for,  not 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  only,  but  from 
one  side  of  Toronto  across  to  the  other. 

Finally,  as  to  problems  faced  by  local  gov- 
ernment in  1965,  at  the  present  time  we  are 
assisting  Welland  and  Lincoln  counties  in 
their  studies,  which  we  hope  will  lead  to 
alterations  in  government.  There  is  a  study 
proceeding  in  Ottawa  and  in  Carleton  county. 
Another  study  is  proceeding  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Another  study  is  proceeding  at  the 
Lakehead,  not  to  mention  the  Goldenberg 
report  just  completed.  So  it  is  really,  without 
being  facetious,  quite  ridiculous  to  say  that 
we  have  failed  to  face  the  problems  faced 
by  local  government  in  1965. 

Sir,  the  fifth  comment  is  that  we  have 
failed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  programme 
of  development  of  the  vast  resources  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  province  and  fair  and 
reasonable  payments  to  mining  municipali- 
ties. In  The  Department  of  Mines— I  would 
say,  in  commenting  very  briefly  indeed  on 
this  particular  aspect  of  it— the  airborne 
magnetometer  surveys  are  being  continued 
and  I  think  that  they  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  provide  the  basis  upon  which  exploration 
can  be  made.  The  roads  to  resources  pro- 
gramme is  continuing  in  The  Department  of 
Highways.  Our  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  has  done  a  great  deal  in  improving 
the  management  of  our  forest  resources  and 
seeing  that  they  are  utilized  properly. 


In  this  regard,  hon.  members  might  like  to 
hear  of  the  following  pulp  mill  expansions 
that  have  been  announced  since  January  1, 
1964:  Abitibi  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  $13,000,- 
000;  Domtar  at  Red  Rock  Ontario,  $14.5 
million;  Domtar  at  Cornwall,  Ontario,  $10,- 
000,000;  Great  Lakes  Paper  at  Fort  William, 
$31,000,000;  KVP  at  Espanola,  $20,000,000; 
Provincial  Paper  Company,  Port  Arthur, 
$8,000,000;  Spruce  Falls  Company  at  Kapus- 
kasing,  $20,000,000;  Dryden  Paper  Company, 
Dryden,  Ontario  $5,000,000. 

Cochrane  Enterprises  in  Cochrane  has  re- 
built its  chip  plant  there  and  its  plywood 
plant,  costing  $1.5  million.  Weldwood  of 
Canada  at  Long  Lac  has  built  a  new  $2,000,- 

000  plywood  plant.  A.M.L.  Plywood,  Chap- 
leau,  has  built  a  plant  costing  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  announcements 
have  been  made  individually  over  this  period 
of  time,  I  must  admit  that  I  was  very  pleased 
myself  when  we  gathered  all  these  figures  into 
one  place,  because  I  had  never  heard  them 
recited  just  like  that  before.  If  anybody  asks, 
"Is  anything  wrong  with  our  forest  indus- 
tries?" he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

^Sir,  the  sixth  point  was  the  elimination  of 
the  serious  danger  arising  from  air  pollution 
and  water  pollution  in  Ontario.  The  OWRC 
has  been  expanded  considerably.  I  have  not 
the  figures  here  for  what  it  has  done, 
although  these  figures  are  in  the  record  of 
this  session  and  were  put  before  the  House, 
or  for  the  number  of  municipalities  in  which 
plants  have  been  built.  The  OWRC  has  been 
expanded  in  this  past  year  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  new  assistant  general  managers. 
We  have  introduced  in  the  last  year  a  new 
policy  for  building  water  pipelines,  in  which 
we  will  build  and  finance  the  construction  of 
the  pipeline  and  sell  the  water  from  it  on  a 
user  basis  to  those  who  want  it.  This  is  a 
very  broad  change  in  policy  and  I  think  one 
—I  know  full  well— that  will  expand  greatly 
as  the  years  go  on. 

We  have  been  co-operating  with  the  inter- 
national joint  commission  in  studies  of  Great 
Lakes  levels.    I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  while 

1  had  something  kind  to  say  about  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
when  he  said  that  the  Kierans  plan  could 
have  any  effect  on  the  drought  in  Ontario,  I 
changed  my  mind.  He  mentioned  the 
drought,  and  asked  why  we  would  not  go 
ahead  with  the  Kierans  water  diversion. 
These  are  the  two  problems  we  have  that  of 
course  are  completely  unrelated.  One  is  an 
internal  water  problem,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  province,  and  the  other,  of  course,  is  a 
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much  larger,  much  more  complex,  much  more 
difficult  problem,  of  how  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  water  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes.  I 
might  say  I  have  asked  that  this  be  put  on 
the  agenda  and  looked  at  during  the  next 
federal-provincial  conference,  in  order  merely 
that  we  can  build  the  machinery  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  provinces,  and  that  we  can 
proceed  wdth  studies  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fighting  water  pollution  in 
Ontario,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  we 
have  come  a  very  long  way  too  and  what  I 
have  outlined  here  indicates  just  how  far  we 
have  come.  I  think  it  is  a  complete  answer 
to  that  particular  portion  of  the  amendment. 

The  final  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  No.  7.  It 
says: 

The  provision  of  leadership  in  the  field 

of  labour  relations,  the  lack  of  which  has 

resulted     in    harmful    dislocation    in    the 

industrial  sphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  the  record  show  in 
this  area?  Between  1946  and  1959  the  aver- 
age yearly  loss  of  manhours  in  industry  from 
strikes  and  lockouts  was  1.8  million  man- 
hours  each  year.  Between  1960  and  1964 
the  average  yearly  loss  of  manhours  declined 
to  an  average  of  1.2  million  manhours  each 
year,  a  one-third  reduction  during  a  period  in 
which  our  labour  force  was  increasing 
mightily  and  the  number  of  manhours  worked 
in  industry  was  increasing  as  well. 

Mr,  Speaker,  without  belabouring  the 
point— after  all  it  has  been  said  here  this 
afternoon— let  us  address  our  minds  to  the 
matter  at  hand  and  that  is  the  question  of 
the  amendment  upon  which  we  are  now  to 
vote.  As  I  have  outlined  the  record  here,  I 
would  hope  that  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
would  agree  that  as  this  session  has  unfolded 
since  the  Budget  came  in,  while  we  might 
have  had  the  excuse  of  ignorance  before  the 
estimates  were  presented  when  this  amend- 
ment was  made,  now  that  they  have  heard 
the  full  story  of  the  administration  of  the 
government  and  how  it  is  being  done,  I  am 
.sure  they  will  all  agree  with  me  that  this  was 
a  nonsensical  amendment  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Budget  debate  now  be- 
ing concluded,  I  shall  put  the  main  motion 
and  the  amendment  before  the  House  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  Allan  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  committee  on  ways   and  means. 

Mr.  Thompson  moves,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Oliver,  that  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the   chair  and  the  House  resolve 


itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
words: 

But  this  House  regrets  the  Budget  has 
failed  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
proper  use  of  Ontario's  financial  resources 
as  well  as  its  human  resources  in  that  it 
has  neglected  to  include  action  upon  the 
following: 

1.  The  encouragement,  fostering  and 
development  of  new  industry  throughout 
the  province. 

2.  Provision  of  proper  educational  facil- 
ities for  training  and  retraining  of  workers 
in  view  of  the  challenge  of  automation. 

3.  The  assurance  of  prosperity  to  those 
who  derive  their  income  from  our  agricul- 
tural industries. 

4.  The  problems  faced  by  local  govern- 
ments in  1965. 

5.  A  comprehensive  programme  of  devel- 
opment of  the  vast  resources  in  the  northern 
part  of  our  province  and  fair  and  reasonable 
payments  to  mining  municipalities. 

6.  The  elimination  of  the  serious  danger 
arising  from  air  pollution  and  water  pollu- 
tion in  Ontario. 

7.  The  provision  of  leadership  in  the  field 
of  labour  relations,  the  lack  of  which  has 
resulted  in  harmful  dislocation  in  the  in- 
dustrial sphere. 

The  House  will  vote  first  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  moved  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will 
please  say  "aye." 

All   those   opposed  will  please   say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,   the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 


Yeas 


Nays 


Bryden 

Allan 

Bukator 

Auld 

Davison 

Bales 

Freeman 

Beckett 

Gaunt 

Boyer 

Gisborn 

Brown 

Lewis 

Brunelle 

(Scarborough  West)  Butler 

Newman 

Carruthers 

Nixon 

Carton 

Oliver 

Cecile 

Paterson 

Cowling 

Renwick 

Demers 

Singer 

Downer 

Sopha 

Eagleson 

Spence 

Evans 

Taylor 

Gomme 
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Yeas  Nays 

Thompson  Grossman 

Worton  Guindon 

Young— 19.  Harris 

Haskett 
Henderson 
Hodgson 

(Scarborough  East) 
Hodgson 

(Victoria) 
Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 
Johnston 

(Carleton) 
Kerr 
Lawrence 

(Russell) 
Lawrence 

(St.  George) 
Letherby 
Lewis 

(Humber) 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Morningstar 
McNeil 
Olde 
Peck 
Pittock 
Price 
Randall 
Reilly 
Renter 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Root 
Rowe 
Rowntree 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Thrasher 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Wardrope 
Welch 
White 
Whitney 
Wishart 
Yaremko— 59. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ayes" 
are   19,  the  "nays"  59. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  main  motion  that 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 


In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
I   declare  the   main  motion  carried. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means;  Mr.  A.  W.  Downer 
in  the  chair. 

Clerk  of  the  House: 

Resolved, 

That  there  be  granted  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  of  this  province 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,468,410,200,  to 
meet  the  supply  to  that  extent  granted  to 
Her  Majesty. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  rise 
and  report  that  it  has  come  to  a  certain 
resolution. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means  begs  to  report  it 
has  come  to  a  certain  resolution. 

Report   agreed   to. 


ACT  GRANTING  CERTAIN 
SUMS  OF  MONEY 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
for  granting  to  Her  Majesty  certain  sums  of 
money  for  the  public  service  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  the  31st  day  of  March,  1965, 
and  the  31st  day  of  March,   1966. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  168,  An  Act  for  granting  to  Her 
Majesty  certains  sums  of  money  for  the 
public  service. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Resolved  the  bill  do  now  pass 
and  be  intituled  as  in  the  motion. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  wait  upon  His  Honour,  I 
would  like  to  table  the  answers  to  questions 
Nos.  7,  19,  21,  22,  26,  37,  63,  115  and  116. 

This  leaves  one  question  unanswered,  117, 
which  was   asked  on   Friday,   June   18,   and 
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there  has  not  been  time  to  make  the  neces- 
sary research. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tabled  answers 
to  questions  as  follows: 

19.  Mr.  S/nger— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry— (a) 
Will  the  Ministry  advise  which  official, 
either  of  The  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment, or  other  legal  official  appointed  by 
the  province  of  Ontario,  gave  instructions 
that  Vernon  Wilcox  continue  to  be  confined 
at  the  Ontario  hospital  at  Orillia  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  1964;  (b)  The  reason  such  order 
was  given;  (c)  The  reason  that  considera- 
tion as  recommended  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Rice, 
superintendent  of  the  Ontario  hospital  at 
Orillia,  was  refused? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wish  art): 

The  Crown  attorney  at  Toronto  advised 
The  Department  of  Health  that  the  criminal 
code  contemplated  custody  in  a  mental  hos- 
pital and  that  if  the  accused  were  dangerous 
then  he  should  be  kept  in  strict  custody.  He 
gave  no  direction  as  to  strict  custody. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  C.  D.  Stewart, 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  on  the 
detention  of  patients  in  The  Department  of 
Health  held  a  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  the  offence  alleged 
had  actually  been  committed.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  accused  could  be 
tried  he  would  be  acquitted  and  recom- 
mended that  he  be  released  on  probation.  In 
the  result,  Wilcox  was  placed  in  the  care 
of  his  parents  at  his  home  on  April  15  and  is 
still  there. 

21.  Mr.  Singer— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry— Will 
the  Attorney  General  advise  whetlier  or  not 
all  procedures  as  set  out  in  The  Conservation 
Authorities  Act  and  The  Expropriation  Pro- 
cedures Act,  1962-1963  have  been  followed 
insofar  as  those  provisions  affect  the  expro- 
priations carried  out  for  the  Conservation 
Dam  known  as  the  "Gordon  W.  Pittock 
Dam"  and  other  properties  required  in  con- 
nection therewith? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General: 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General, 
based  on  the  documents  and  information 
supplied  and  made  available  by  the  Upper 
Thames  River  conservation  authority,  the  pro- 
cedures as  set  out  in  The  Conservation 
Authorities  Act  and  The  Expropriation  Pro- 
cedures Act,  1962-1963  with  regard  to  the 
expropriations  carried  out  in  respect  of  the 
conservation  dam  known  as  the  Gordon  W. 
Pittock  dam  and  other  properties  required  in 


connection  therewith  were  carried  out  with 
the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  No  approval,  in  writing,  of  the  Min- 
ister required  by  section  16  of  The  Con- 
servation Authorities  Act  has  been  obtained. 

(b)  No  substantial  compliance  with  the 
provision  of  subsection  3  and  4  of  section 
25  of  The  Conservation  Authorities  Act  has 
been  carried  out. 

(c)  No  registration  of  an  amending  plan 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 3  of  section  4  of  The  Expropriation 
Procedures  Act,  1962-1963  has  yet  been 
effected. 

(d)  Four  registered  owners  expropriated 
did  not  receive  notice  required  by  section 
5  of  The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act, 
1962-1963,  within  the  prescribed  time  limit. 

Note: 

The  properties  of  three  of  the  four 
owners  abovementioned  were  inadvertently 
included  in  the  expropriation  plan  and  in 
one  case  the  owner  rather  than  the  regis- 
tered owner  was  served  with  notice.  The 
latter  case  has  subsequently  been  rectified. 

22.  Mr.  Singer- Inquiry  of  the  Ministry— Will 
the  Attorney  General  advise  whether  or  not 
all  of  the  persons  from  whom  land  was 
expropriated  as  referred  to  in  question  21 
above  have  been  given  the  necessary  notice 
and  information  provided  for  in  the  Ontario 
statutes  which  authorize  such  expropria- 
tions or  set  out  the  manner  in  which  com- 
pensation for  such  expropriation  is  to  be 
determined? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General: 

According  to  the  legal  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General,  based  on  the  documents  and  infor- 
mation supplied  and  made  available  by  the 
Upper  Thames  conservation  atithoritics,  the 
necessary  notice  in  form  1  to  The  Expropria- 
tion Procedures  Act,  1962-1963  was  served 
upon  all  registered  owners  as  required  by 
section  5(1)  of  the  Act  save  and  except  as 
indicated  under  (d)  to  question  21. 

Note: 

No  uniformit)'  has  been  found  in  the 
service  of  notices  upon  owners  other  than 
registered  owners  under  the  permissive  pro- 
visions of  sections  5  and  9  of  The  Expro- 
priation Procedures   Act,    1962-1963. 

Adequate  notices  in  respect  of  possession 
and  of  information  pertaining  to  the  settle- 
ment of  compensation  have  been  given  to 
registered  owners  by  the  authority. 

26.  Mr.  Bry den— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry— 1. 
In    the    current    fiscal    year    how    many 
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breeders  received  grants  from  the  govern- 
ment's annual  grant  made  to  the  Canadian 
thoroughbred  horse  society;  2.  What 
breeders  received  in  excess  of  $1,000  in  in- 
dividual grants,  and  how  much  did  each  of 
them    receive? 

Answer  bv  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan): 

1.  156  (1964-65) 

2.  The  Canadian  thoroughbred  horse  society 
awarded  to  the  following  the  amounts  shown: 

Armstrong  Bros.  Co.  Ltd.,  $2,225.25; 
Beasley,  W.  R.  $1,224.12;  Bell,  G.  M.  & 
Gardiner,  G.,  $1,016.75;  Boylen,  J.  A.,  $1,039- 
.50;  Boylen,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  $1,279.50;  Conklin 
Farm  Ltd.,  $2,623.25;  Gardiner,  G.  R.,  $1,- 
143.37;  Graul,  W.  A.,  $1,254.25;  Hardinge, 
Viscount,  $1,758.75;  Mann,  Mrs.  C.  C,  $1,- 
405.75;  McClelland,  D.  G.,  $2,151.75; 
Pasquale,  E.  C,  $1,154.25;  Sherwood,  P.  A., 
$1,832.75;  Smallwood,  J.  W.,  $1,037.50; 
Smythe,  C,  $1,204.12;  Stafford  Farms,  $2,- 
055.00;  Taylor,  E.  P.,  $15,096.25;  Tomlinson, 
J.,  $1,339.75. 

63.  Mr.  Singer— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry— Will 
the  Ministry  advise: 

1.  Re  each  of  the  years  1963  and  1964, 
how  many  persons  have  been  im- 
prisoned in  Ontario: 

(a)  in  lock-ups; 

(b)  in  reformatories; 

(c)  in  jails; 

(d)  in  training  schools; 

(e)  in  other  places  of  detention  for 
periods  greater  than  eight  days; 

who  have  later  been  released  as  a 
result  of  charges  against  them  being 
withdrawn  or  dismissed  at  magis- 
trate's courts,  on  preliminary  hearings, 
at  trial  by  a  higher  court,  or  on 
appeal; 

2.  Names  of  all  such  persons  so  detained; 

3.  The  length  of  time  for  which  all 
such  persons  were  so  detained; 

4.  (a)  How  many  of  such  persons  were 
held  without  bail  for  all  or  part  of 
such  detention;  or  (b)  continued  to  be 
detained  because  they  were  unable  to 
meet  the  bail  requirements  fixed  in 
their  particular  case? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General: 

The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General 
has  not  been  maintaining  complete  statistical 
data  indicated  in  this  question. 

However,  the  Ontario  police  commission 
has  been  instructed  to  establish  a  "Statistics 
Section"  within  its  organization.  The  appro- 
priate   statistical    data    referred    to    in    this 


question  will  be   collected  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  for  future  reference  and  comparison. 

115.  Mr.  Bryden-lnquiry  of  the  Ministry-I. 
What  was  the  cost  of:  (a)  dinner,  (b) 
liquor,  (c)  fashion  show,  (d)  music  and 
other  entertainment,  at  the  1)anquet  held  on 
Thursday,  May  20,  following  the  provincial 
conference  for  women  sponsored  by  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment; 2.  How  many  people,  including  in- 
vited guests,  attended;  3.  (a)  What  was  the 
price  of  tickets,  and  (h)  how  many  paid 
this  price? 

Answer  by  the  hon.   Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall): 

In  common  with  many  other  Ontario  in- 
dustries, the  women's  and  children's  garment 
industry  must  look  to  the  export  markets  for 
any  appreciable  increase  in  production  over 
and  above  the  normal  expansion  resulting 
from  increases  in  population  and  rising 
standards   of   living. 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  this  industry 
needed  to  create  a  fashion  image  recognizable 
beyond  the  borders  of  Canada.  A  small 
fashion  show  aimed  at  the  United  States 
mlarket  was  organized.  The  reception  was  so 
favourable  that  several  firms  were  able  to 
rapidly  increase  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  some  entered  the  market  for  the 
first  time. 

In  1964,  a  small  group  of  manufacturers, 
assisted  by  this  department  and  the  federal 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  ex- 
hibited independently  in  the  northeastern 
United  States,  and  again,  reception  was  fav- 
ourable. 

As  a  result  of  these  successes,  the  industry 
approached  the  department  requesting  spon- 
sorship of  an  industry-wide  promotion. 

In  May,  1964,  the  women's  advisory  com- 
mittee recommended  that  a  fashion  design 
awards  competition  together  with  a  fashion 
show  be  undertaken. 

To  make  the  necessary  new  and  unusual 
impact,  the  competition— limited  to  Canadian 
designers— involved  judging  designs  inspired 
by  Canadian  paintings  selected  by  the  director 
of  the  Toronto  art  gallery. 

The  paintings  were  displayed  in  a  special 
area  of  the  gallery,  and  manufactiurers  and 
designers  were  invited  to  visit  the  display. 

It  was  decided  that  the  awards  would  be 
given  the  name  of  "EEDEE."  This  word 
stands  for  excellence  of  design  and  the  letters 
were  taken  from  the  name  of  The  Department 
of  Economics  and  Development. 

An    independent    jury    was    appointed    to 
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judge  the  entries  and  to  recommend  awards. 
Judging  took  place  during  April,  1965,  and 
the  winning  creations  were  shown  and  the 
"EEDEE"  awards  presented  at  a  dinner  and 
fashion  show  held  in  the  Royal  York  hotel. 
May  20,  1965,  the  date  of  the  symposium 
held  by  the  women's  advisory  committee 
when  the  theme  was  "Woman  in  the 
Economy." 

Buyers  from  Europe,  the  Middle  East  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  were 
brought  to  Toronto  to  attend  the  fashion 
show  and  examine  the  merchandise  on  display 
in  the  manufacturers'  sample  rooms  in  the 
Royal  York  hotel.  These  buyers  represented 
the  leading  department  stores  and  buying 
offices  in  their  respective  countries. 

From  May  20,  1965  to  May  22,  1965, 
manufacturers  of  women's  and  children's  gar- 
ments displayed  their  products  in  sample 
rooms  in  the  Royal  York  hotel. 

The  following  statistics  give  an  indication 
of  the  interest  in  this  promotion: 

FASHION  DESIGN  AWARDS  COMPETITION 

Number  of  manufacturers  entering  com- 
petition 64 
Number  of  creations  submitted                    157 
Number  of  creations  nominated  for  final 

showing  80 

Number  of  "EEDEE"  awards  24 

Best  of  show  award  1 

buyer's  programme 
Number   of  manufacturers   exhibiting   in 
sample  rooms  at  the  Royal  York  hotel 
May  20-22,  1965  74 

Number  of  foreign  buyers  attending  67 

Countries  represented  by  the  buyers  15 

Number  of  languages  used  in  conducting 
business  5 

DINNER  AND  FASHION  SHOW 

Number  of  fashion  editors  attending  6 

Number    attending    dinner    and    fashion 
show  850 

Much  interest  was  shown  by  the  foreign 
buyers  and  many  sample  orders  were  placed 
with  the  manufacturers  who  exhibited  in  the 
sample  rooms.  Fur  garments,  high  fashion 
dresses,  women's  sportswear  and  lingerie, 
children's  wear,  especially  sportswear  and 
protective  clothing,  aroused  considerable 
enthusiasm  and  it  was  in  these  areas  that  the 
majority  of  sample  orders  were  placed. 

Several  of  the  buyers  evinced  interest  in 
additional  merchandise  such  as  giftware,  toys, 
boys'  and  men's  wear  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  them  to  visit  manufacturers  of  these 
products.  Again,  several  substantial  sample 
orders  were  placed. 


A  survey  of  manufacturers  and  foreign 
buyers  is,  at  present,  under  way,  and  will  not 
be  completed  for  approximately  four  to  six 
weeks.  Twelve  buyers  heard  from  to  date 
report  $140,000  of  sample  purchases.  The 
full  results  of  this  survey  should  indicate 
clearly,  the  value  of  the  promotion  and  the 
prospects  for  Ontario-based  manufacturers  of 
women's  and  children's  clothing  in  the  export 
markets  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  business  transacted  could 
reach  $1,000,000. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the 
first  Ontario  fashion  design  awards  com- 
petition, fashion  show  and  buyer's  programme 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  designers, 
manufacturers,  and  buyers  alike  and  all 
groups  learned  much  from  the  promotion. 

The  foreign  representatives  at  the  fashion 
show  were  so  impressed  that  a  number  of 
them  asked  if  the  government  would  sponsor 
similar  promotions  in  their  countries.  The 
department  is  now  consulting  the  federal 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  see 
whether  an  arrangement  can  be  worked  out 
for  Ontario  participation  in  Canada  Weeks 
abroad. 

A  preliminary  survey  was  made  by  the 
department  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
motion among  the  general  public.  At  last 
count  the  fashion  show  had  been  reported  in 
more  than  100  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  Ontario.  Stories  and  pictures  appeared  in 
newspapers  in  eight  provinces.  This  news- 
paper space  would  have  cost  about  $10,000 
if  purchased  as  advertising  lineage.  Instead, 
it  was  editorial  content  and  was  read  by 
thousands  of  households. 

A  30-minute  programme  about  the  fashion 
show,  called  "Take  30,"  was  carried  by  the 
CBC— 35  stations  on  microwave  and  11 
stations  on  delayed  relay.  CFTO— in  Toronto- 
did  a  30-minute  show,  nine  other  TV  stations 
across  the  province  showed  "EEDEE"  fashion 
film  on  their  news  broadcasts,  and  radio 
stations  throughout  Ontario  mentioned  the 
"EEDEE"  awards  on  the  news.  Cost  of  this 
TV  and  radio  space  would  amount  to  another 
$10,000  if  purchased  as  advertising  lineage. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  thous- 
ands of  people  learned  about  the  "EEDEE" 
awards  through  this  free  publicity. 

The  competition  inspired  Ontario  designers 
to  design  truly  Canadian  creations. 

It  stimulated  interest  in,  and  enhanced  the 
reputation  of  Canadian  fabrics  and  design 
both  in  Canada  and  abroad. 

It  encouraged  manufacturers  to  set  higher 
standards  of  workmanship. 
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It  gave  manufacturers  a  real  opportunity  to 
judge  foreign  interest  in  Canadian  women's 
and  children's  clothing. 

And,  finally,  it  proved  once  again  that  v^^ell- 
designed,  quality  merchandise,  which  is  com- 
petitively priced  will  find  buyers  in  the  major 
markets  of  the  world. 

Replies  to  questions: 

1.  (a)  cost  of  dinner,  $5,100;  (b)  cost  of 
liquor,  $1,608;  (c)  cost  of  fashion  show, 
$5,899;  (d)  music  and  entertainment— included 
in  (c),  $550. 

2.  Number  of  people  attending,  850. 

3.  (a)  price  of  tickets,  $7.50;  (b)  number  of 
paid  admissions,  636,  designers,  manufac- 
turers, buyers,  women's  advisory  committee, 
head  table,  press,  officials  and  staff,  214;  850. 

116.  Mr.  Sopha— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry— 1. 
What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  dinner 
tendered  to  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran.  2.  (a) 
Were  invitations  sent  to  candidates  of  the 
Progressive-Conservative  Party  defeated  at 
general  elections  in  the  province;  (b)  If  so, 
how  many;  3.  (a)  Were  invitations  sent  to 
presidents  and/or  officers  of  local  Progres- 
sive-Conservative associations;  (b)  If  so, 
how  many;  4.  (a)  Were  invitations  sent  to 
Liberal  and/or  New  Democratic  Party  can- 
didates defeated  at  general  elections  in  the 
province;  (b)  If  so,  how  many;  5.  (a) 
Were  invitations  sent  to  presidents  and/or 
ofiicers  of  local  Liberal  and/or  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  associations;  (b)  If  so,  how 
many. 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister: 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1965,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  federal  goverimient  of 
Canada,  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran,  accompanied 
by  the  Empress  Farah  Pahlavi,  was  on  a  state 
visit  to  Canada. 

As  a  consequence  of  official  contacts  and 
representations  by  The  Department  of  State 
at  Ottawa  with  his  office  here,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  government  of  Canada  that  hospitaHty 
be  extended  to  this  distinguished  royal 
couple.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
this  was  done,  during  their  stay  in  Toronto, 
to  pay  tribute  to  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Mohammed  Reza  Shah  Pahlavi  who,  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  has  given  new  leader- 
ship to  the  Iranian  nation. 

The  western  democracies  have  important 
and  interesting  links  with  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa,  and  the  people  of 
our  province  can  take  considerable  satisfaction 
in  the  international  reputation  of  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 


More  than  6,000  miles  from  Toronto  on 
Iran's  Dez  River  is  the  site  of  Iran's  vast 
$65  million  hydro-electric  station.  It  is  a 
project  which,  under  agreement,  is  being 
developed  with  the  assistance  of  specialized 
Ontario  Hydro  personnel,  for  upon  the  10- 
man  Hydro  team  in  Iran,  headed  by  Donald 
Haig,  formerly  plant  superintendent  of  our 
Nipigon  River  generating  stations,  was  laid 
the  responsibility  of  commissioning  the 
520,000  kilowatt  Dez  project,  and  for  training 
young  Iranians  to  operate  it.  Under  the 
Shah's  programme  for  the  development  of  Iran, 
Ontario  by  invitation  has  been  proud  to  play 
its  part,  which  emphasizes  that  as  Canadians 
we  are  accepting  our  responsibility  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  the  cause  of  world  peace 
and  understanding. 

No  untoward  action,  therefore,  should  be- 
cloud in  any  way  the  goodwill  we  feel 
towards,  and  the  respect  we  have  for,  the 
Iranian  people  whose  nation,  formerly  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire— of  great  anti- 
quity, oriental  culture  and  mihtary  history- 
is  keeping  abreast  of  modern  practices  and 
the  great  potentialities  which  are  of  benefit 
to  their  country  and  its  citizens. 

(1)  to  (5):  The  dinner  tendered  to  the 
Shahanshah  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ontario  will  be  paid  for,  out  of  funds  allotted 
to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
office,  after  the  account  is  rendered  to  him 
and  when  settlement  is  made. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  appointed  by 
the  Dominion  government  at  Ottawa,  acts 
upon  the  counsel  of  his  provincial  constitu- 
tional advisers,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the 
responsibilities  of  his  high  oflBce  represents 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada  and,  thus. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

His  Honour  would  be  unaware  oflScially, 
and  completely  disinterested  in,  the  political 
complexion  and  views  of  his  invited  guests, 
who  it  is  said,  constituted  a  cross-section  of 
representative  Canadian  citizens  across  On- 
tario. 

The  detailed  particulars  sought  under 
question  116  form  no  part  of,  and  are  not 
contained  in,  the  records  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  as  the  official  host,  or  of  the 
government. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  also  tabled  returns 
to  questions  No.  7  and  37-Sessional  Papers 
Nos.  87  and  88. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  now  leave  the  House  and 
wait  upon  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 
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The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  Chamber  of  the  legis- 
hitive  assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Throne. 

Hon.  W.  Earl  Rowe  (Lieutenant-Governor): 
Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  to  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed. 

Bill  No.  44,  An  Act  to  make  uniform  the 
powers  of  expropriation  granted  to  univer- 
sities. 

Bill  No.  66,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Works  on  Highways  Act. 

Bill  No.  73,  The  Private  Investigators  and 
Security  Guards  Act,  1965. 

Bill  No.  83,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Energy 
Act,  1964. 

Bill  xNo.  84,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gas  and 
Oil  Leases  Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  85,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning 
Act. 

Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  No.  88,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  89,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  90,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Secondary  Schools  and  Boards  of  Education 
Act. 

Bill  No.  94,  An  Act  to  establish  a  founda- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  the  burial  place 
of  John  Graves  Simcoe  and  his  wife. 

Bill  No.  95,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  No.  100,  An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Sessions  Act. 

Bill  iNo.  101,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  Act,   1964. 

Bill  No.  102,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Sheri- 
dan Park  Corporation  Act,  1964. 

Bill  No.  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Energy  Board  Act,  1964. 

Bill  No.  106,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  107,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Ophthalmic    Dispensers    Act,    1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  108,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Phar- 
macy Act. 


Bill  No.  109,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regis- 
try Act. 

Bill  No.  Ill,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land 
Titles  Act. 

Bill  No.  112,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Part- 
nerships Registration  Act. 

Bill  No.  113,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Limited  Partnerships  Act. 

Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
estabhshment  and  operation  of  the  centennial 
centre  of  science  and  technology. 

Bill  No.  115,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way Traffic  Act. 

Bill  No.  116,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Power 
Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  117,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Marshals  Act. 

Bill  No.  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Justices 
of  the  Peace  Act. 

Bill  No.  119,  The  Child  Welfare  Act,  1965. 

Bill  No.  120,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Health  Act. 

Bill  No.  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surro- 
gate Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  122,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securi- 
ties Act. 

Bill  No.  123,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act. 

Bill  No.  124,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Sei-vice  Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  No.  125,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service,  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Racing 
Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  127,  An  Act  to  establish  the  On- 
tario institute  for  studies  in  education. 

Bill  No.  128,  An  Act  to  amend  The  On- 
tario Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  129,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Finan- 
cial Administration  Act. 

Bill  No.  130,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpora- 
tions Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  131,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Logging 
Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Income 
Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Suc- 
cession Duty  Act. 

Bill  No.  135,  The  Milk  Act,  1965. 

Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  respecting  medical 
services  insurance. 
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Bill  No.  137,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (Ontario),  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Seed 
Potatoes  Act. 

Bill  No.  140,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Bill  No.  142,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  detention  centres. 

Bill  No.  143,  The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax 
Act,  1965. 

Bill  No.  144,  An  Act  to  impose  a  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  tobacco. 

Bill  No.  146,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  commuter 
services. 

Bill  No.  148,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Act,  1947. 

Bill  No.  149,  The  York  University  Act, 
1965. 

Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  respecting  Lakehead 
University. 

Bill  No.  151,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Agri- 
cultural Research  Institute  of  Ontario  Act, 
1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  Act. 

Bill  No.  153,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Act. 

Bill  No.  154,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Chil- 
dren's  Institutions   Act,    1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  155,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Homes 
for  Retarded  Children  Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  156,  An  Act  to  amend  The  De- 
partment  of   Public   Welfare   Act. 

Bill  No.  157,  The  Pension  Benefits  Act, 
1965. 

Bill  No.  158,  An  Act  respecting  Universite 
d'Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  160,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising 
of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund. 

Bill  No.  161,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Mental  Health  Foundation  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  162,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Control  Act. 

Bill  No.  163,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act. 

Bill  No.  164,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assess- 
ment Act. 

Bill  No.  165,  An  Act  to  amend  The  On- 
tario Municipal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  166,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Emer- 
gency Measures  Act,  1962-1963. 


To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  doth 
assent  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour: 
We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faithful 
subjects,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  in  session  assembled,  approach 
Your  Honour  with  sentiments  of  unfeigned 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty's  person 
and  government  and  humbly  beg  to  present 
for  Your  Honour's  acceptance  a  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  granting  to  Her  Majesty's  certain  sums 
of  money  for  the  public  service  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  March  31,  1965  and  March  31, 
1966. 

To  this  Act  the  Royal  assent  was  announced 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  the 
following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  doth  thank  Her  Majesty's 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  accept  their  benev- 
olence and  assent  to  this  bill  in  Her  Majesty's 
name. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  province  was  then  pleased  to  deliver 
the  following  gracious  speech. 

Hon.  W.  Earl  Rowe  (Lieutenant-Governor): 
Mr.  Speaker  and  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Ontario,  during  this  third  session 
of  the  27th  Parliament,  hon.  members  have 
diligently  and  conscientiously  discharged  their 
duties  as  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Ontario.  In  your  deliberations  you 
have  considered  168  public  bills  and  43 
private  bills.  Of  these,  177  bills  have  now 
received  Royal  assent. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  a  very  ex- 
tensive legislative  programme  was  outlined, 
encompassing  education,  resource  develop- 
ment, social,  health  and  welfare  services, 
municipal  development  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  I  am  very  pleased  to  note 
that  hon.  members  have  dealt  with  every 
item  mentioned  in  that  document  and  have 
also  considered  and  passed  several  major  Acts 
which  were  subsequently  introduced  to  com- 
plete the  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
gramme submitted  to  the  legislative  assembly. 

In  the  field  of  education,  your  recognition 
of  this  most  vital  responsibility  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  reflected  in  the  estimates 
passed  for  both  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs,   and   in   the    amendments   to   several 
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Acts.  In  particular,  I  should  like  to  mention 
the  establishment  of  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology  and  the  Ontario  institute  for 
studies  in  education.  The  bills  respecting 
Lakehead  University  and  the  University  of 
Ottawa  represent  important  milestones  in 
the  development  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

There  have  been  presented  to  you  eco- 
nomic goals  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
on  the  realization  of  those  goals  all  of  the 
aggressive  programmes  now  under  way  in 
The  Deparments  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, Agriculture,  Lands  and  Forests,  Energy 
and  Resources  Management,  Mines,  and 
Tourism  and  Information  will  benefit  indus- 
try and  the  people  of  Ontario  as  a  whole.  Of 
major  significance  was  the  passing  of  The 
Milk  Act,  which  pioneers  in  a  new  approach 
to  the  marketing  of  milk  in  Canada. 

Hon.  members  have  been  concerned  with 
the  challenge  of  providing  progressive  social, 
health  and  welfare  services  to  the  people  of 
this  province,  commensurate  with  the  tax 
revenues  of  the  province  and  the  existing 
financial  arrangements  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. During  this  session  you  have 
broken  new  ground  in  the  legislation  respect- 
ing penal  reform,  child  welfare,  industrial 
safety  legislation,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  medical  services  insurance.  I  congratu- 
late hon.  members  on  their  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  furthering  of  human  rights  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  as  expressed  in  the 
amendment  to  The  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  introduced  by  my  government. 

The  creation  of  an  efl^ective  nmnicipal 
system  was  fully  examined  by  hon.  members. 
You  had  occasion  to  study  and  debate  the 
final  report  of  the  select  committee  on  The 
Municipal  Act  and  related  Acts.  You  have 
considered  and  passed  several  amendments 
to  legislation  respecting  our  municipalities. 
Hon.  members  also  took  a  significant  step 
forward,  in  the  field  of  efficient  transportation 
services,  by  passing  an  Act  to  establish  a  rail 
commuter  service  in  the  hea\ily  congested 
areas  between  Burlington  and  Dunbarton. 
Highway  and  municipal  road  construction, 
together  with  extensive  research  studies,  will 
be  facilitated  by  the  record  gross  appropria- 
tions for  The  Department  of  Highways 
approved  by  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  members  devoted  considerable  time 
to  matters  relating  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  In  addition  to  the  fullest  opportunities 
accorded  for  extensive  and  detailed  discussion 
of  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General,  you  passed  amendments 
to  a  large  number  of  bills  including,  among 


others,  The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act 
and  The  University  E.xpropriation  Powers 
Act.  Four  major  reports— the  report  of  the 
joint  committee  on  legal  aid,  the  first  report 
of  the  Ontario  law  reform  commission,  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  securities  legisla- 
tion, and  the  final  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  consumer  credit— were  received  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  tabled  in  the 
House  for  the  information  of  and  review  by 
hon.  members. 

This  third  session  of  the  27th  provincial 
Parliament  has  been  a  lengthy  one  during 
which  my  government  has  provided  every 
facility  to  hon.  members  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  and  to  fulfill  their  duties  to 
their  constituents.  I  congratulate  all  of  you 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  debates  on  the 
legislation  were  conducted  in  the  assembly 
and  in  committee.  You  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  and  I  am  sure  that  your  dedication 
of  purpose  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the 
people  whom  you  serve. 

This  session  has  been  highlighted  by 
several  lengthy  discussions  of  the  highest 
(luality  on  matters  of  public  concern,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  hon.  members  who,  in  taking 
part  in  these  debates,  expressed  the  varied 
views  and  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this 
province  to  the  end  that  legislative  enact- 
ments, proposed  by  my  government  and 
passed  by  hon.  members,  will  prove  to  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
as  a  whole. 

With  a  well-ordered  economy,  and 
revenues  which  result  from  that  commend- 
able condition  of  provincial  affairs,  you  have 
been  enabled  to  approve  of  a  record  budget 
for  Ontario.  In  doing  so,  you  have  had  every 
opportunity  to  scrutinize  thoroughly,  and 
have  passed,  the  estimates  of  the  several 
departments  of  government,  providing  for 
the  requirements  of  the  province  whose 
people  are  served  by  an  able  and  con- 
scientious civil  service  which  will  continue 
to  discharge  its  functions  in  the  usual  capable 
and  efficient  manner. 

May  divine  providence  guide  you  in  the 
days  to  come. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  hon.  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  this 
legislative  assembly  be  prorogued  and  this 
legislative  assembly  is  accordingly  prorogued. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

The  House  prorogued  at  5.20  o'clock  p.m. 
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